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INITIALS  USED  IN  VOLUME  VIII.  TO  IDENTIFY  INDIVIDUAL 

CONTRIBUTORS,!  WITH  THE  HEADINGS  OF  THE 

ARTICLES  IN  THIS  VOLUME  SO  SIGNED. 


A.  CI. 


AuBUi  Catlet,  LL.D.,  F.1LS.  /  nji/trmimmwA 

Sec  the  biopaphical  eiticle :  Catlbt,  Aktbub.  \  ^^  • 

IkvO. 


A.  &  0.^  Rsv.  Amzo  Eknzst  Garvxe,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Prindpel  of  New  Cbllcse,  HamMtead.    Member  oT  the  Board  cl  Tbeolqgy  and 
Board  of  Philosophy.  Londoa  •  Univenity.     Formerly  ProfcMor  of  Philowphy,^ 
Thebm,  Comparative  Religion,  and  Christian  Ethics  in  Hackney  and  New  Collem, 
LoBdoo.   Author  of  Simdm  im  Ikt  Inner  Lift  of  Jesus-,  The  ChnsHam  Certainly;  Otc 


Aubuk  Evekbtt  Shxhmy,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F^.S..  F.L.S. 

Fellov,  Tutor  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  CollcBe,  Cambridge.    University  Reader 


DctmoMolteMa; 
BehluroidML 


teiiov,  lutor  and  lecturer  ol  Ubnst's  College,  i.aml>ndge.  university  Keaoer 
IB  Zoology.  President  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Biologists.  Formerly 
Univenity  Lecturer  on  the  Advanced  Morphology  of  the  Invertebrata.  Author  of 
Zeelefy  ef  Ike  Inwerlebrala.    Editor  of  the  ritt  Press  Natural  Scienu  Mannah ;  &c. 

A.  IL  FBBSK  Maxzz  Auguste  FnON.  f  Dfania:   Pwemek  (im  Stiri) 

See  the  biographical  aitideiFiLOir,  P.M.  A.  -j^urama.  rrmcM  {fm  fonj. 

A.  f •  F.  AuEBT  Fkcdbiick  Pouaxd,  M.A.,  F.R.Hxst.Soc.  f 

Fellow  of  All  Souls'  CoUege.  Oxford.  Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  J  m^^^  vL 
of  London.  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Nalionai  Biotrapky,  1803-1901.  |  ■"**"  *"• 
Autlbaeci  Emtfamdnmier  Ike  Preleelar  Somerset;  I^e  of  JTumasCranmer;  Ac,  L 

A. 6.  Majok  AxxBum  Gboice  Fredeiick  GurrmsCd.  xoo8).  f 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons.  i87»-i896.     Author  <i  Tke  Ckromdes,ei  Nemipl$;\  DepOftedoB. 
5ser«lsi!flftciVuefliHMM;Ac.  I 

A.  6.  D.  AsxBUK  Geoice  Doucbty.  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Lrt.D.,  F.R.H1ST.S.  f 

Dominion  Archivist  of  Canada.    Member  of  the  Geographical  Board  oC  Canada.  J  DoflOB* 
Author  of  Tke  Cradle  ef  New  France;  Ac.— Joint  Editor  of  Daemmenta  relating  I0 1 
Ike  ConstUational  History  ef  Camada,  I 

A.  ■.  1. 0.       Abel  Hemdt  Tores  Gkesmidce,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (d.  1905). 

Formerly  Fellov  and  Lecturer  of  Hertford  Collqn.  Oxford,  and  of  St  John's  ,  ^^.^^ 
CoOcge.  Oxford.    Author  of  Infamia  in  Roman  Lam;  Handbook  of  Greek  Con-  \  ONlMM* 
stUiMonal  History;  Roman  PnhUe  l/ife;  History  of  Rome,    Joint  Editor  of  Sonrca  ' 
ef  Roman  History,  /jj-70  BjC. 


A.  ■.  Ik  Rsv.  Abcbbaid  Henkt  Sayce,  DXitt.,  L.L.D.,  D.D.  f  w>ii^««— 

See  the  biographical  article:  Satci.  A.  H.  \ 

^  1-^  Ahxsbw  Jacksom  Lamovieux.  f  ^        ^ 

Mhrarian.  College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  University.   Formeriy  Editor  61  tht  Rioi  Kmidor  (m  pari). 
Neers,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  t 

A»l.  P.  AiEXAMDES  J.  Fhhip.  r  nana  link« 

BonMch  Libraciaa  gf  Gnvcaend.  ^*#wi»-i««». 

A.  L  OL  AnsEw  Locxhakt  Gillespie,  M.D.,  F.P.S.  (Edin.)  (d.  1904).  f  nimitw.  onus:  Patkelore 

Formeriy  Lecturer  on  Modem  Gastric  Methods.  Edinburgh  Post-Graduate  School.  <      /^j!1a^^  ^amoH^gj 
AMhaeiA  Mammd  of  Modem  Gastric  Melkods;iK.  \     \^  P»*)' 


k>  ■«.  AuBit  MawEKp  M.A. 

INofemot  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-4m- 
Tymk    Fellov  <rfGonyilie  and  ^iiM  College.- Camb^        Formeriy  Lecturer  in ' 
Eaglidb  at  the  University  of  Sheffield. 


Dsomtrk:  Andenl  Hittoryi 

■dmiud,  Bog  of  ButAagBa; 
BdmmiA  I.;  Kind; 
Idwaid  (tht  EMm); 
Idwaid  (fho  Manrr)- 


See  the  biographical  article:  Clbexb.  A.  M.  |Dltt,T»omas,  DOMll. 

A.  E.  AifBEO  Newiok,  F.R^.  /  Dlrtr;  Dodo  (in  part)-. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Nswroir,  Alpibd.  "[  Dovo;  Diiek;  Es^ 

*  A  eomplett  list,  shoving  all  iodsvidual  contributors,  appean  la  the  final  volume. 
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A.  R.  C  AuxANDER  Ross  Claucb.  C.B.,  F.R.S.  f 

Coloiiel.  R.E.    Royal  NIedal  of  Royal  Society,  1887.    In  charge  oT  Trigonometrical  1  luOv  Flfon  of  His  (<»  fart^ 
Operations  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  i8S4'i88i.  I 

A.  S.  Wo.  AxTBUR  SuTH  WooowABO,  LL.D.»  F.R.S.  f 

Keeper  oT  Geology,  Natural  History  Museum.  South  Kensington.   Secretary  oT  the  1  IH|llddoeilS. 
Geological  Society,  London.  ^ 

A.  Wa.  AxTHUK  Waugb,  M.A.  f 

New  0>Uege,  Oxford.    Newdi^te  Prixe,  1888.  ^Managing  Director  of  Clui^nan  ft  J  De  IkU^. 


Hall,  Ltd.      Author  of  Cariom  tn  AJriea\    AIM,  Lord  Temrnysmt.    Editor  1 
Johnson's  Ltsri  of  the  Poets;  editions  otDickeuSt  Tennyson,  AruM,  Lamb;  ftc. 

A.W.H.*         AxTRUR  William  Holland.  /  Dsrtar.  Buh  of  (&  «drl) 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.    Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn,  190a  \  x     r^  #• 

{' 

A.  W.  W.         Adolphus  William  Wakd,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.  /nniiin. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Wa«d,  A.  W.  \  """^ 


A.  W.  R.  Alkxandcr  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Puisne  J  udge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.   Editor  of  Bncydopaedia  ef  Ike  Lams 
of  England. 


CLK. 


0.  A.  0.  Cbsistian  Cail  August  Gosch,  M.Sc 


iSTiAN  Cail  August  Gosch,  M.Sc  rDsimiaifc:  Gtetrapin  ami 

Commander  of  the  Danebrog.     Knight  of  St  Anna.    Formeily  Attadi6  to  the"!       ci^n.*',.  /.*..  jJ[^i 
Danish  Legation.  London.    Author  6C Denmark  and  Germany  since  1815.  I     Slattstics  Km  part) 

BLES  Chree,  M.A..  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  f 

Superintendent.  Kcw  Observatory.   Formeriy  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  J  «.^v  r,„,  ■■• 
President  of  Physical  Society  of  London.     Watt  Medallist,  Institute  of  CivU  1  »»»««»■■• 
Enrineers.  IQO.S.  I 


Engineers,  1905. 

C.  0.  S.  Chables  Caesab  Hawkins,  M.A.,  M.I.E.E. 

Author  of  Tke  Dynamo. 

C.  &^  Cbables  Evebitt,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

0.  F.  A.  Chables  Fbanos  Atkinson.  f 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.   Captain.  1st  Qty  of  London  (Royal  i  Doto^  Wtis:  MUUofy, 
Fusiliers).    Syixhot  dt  Tke  WUdemeu  and  Cetd  Harbour.  I 

C.H.B1  Chables 


Pynamo. 

Densllir;  DIstflbtioB. 


ALES  Hebcules  Read,  LL.D.  r 

Keeper  of  British  and  Medieval  Antiauities,  British  Museum.    President  of  the  1  MllklBf 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.    Author  of  Antiquities  from  Benin;  Ac  L        * 

C.  H.T**  •        Cbawvobo  Howell  Toy,  \.M.,LL.D.  /BseiMlaiiM. 

See  the  biographical  article:  toy,  Crawford  Howell.  \ 

Chables  Letbbbidce  Kingspobo,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.S.A.  f  Darbj ,  1st  Eul  ofe 

Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Education.    Author  of  Life  ef  Henry  V,    Editor  of  1  Viiw*nl  iv 
Ckronieles  of  London  and  Siom'aSureey  of  London.  [aawBniiv. 


0.  FL  Chbistian  Pfisteb,  D.  is  L.  f 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  P^ris.    Chevalier  of  the.  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  J  EbnbL 
Eiude  sur  le  rkgne  de  Robert  te  Pieux;  Le  dutki  meroeingien  d'Alsau  et  la  Utende  de  \ 
Saimte-Odile.  I 

0.  B.  B.  Chabt.es  Raymond  Reazley,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.9.  r 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Formeriy' Fellow  I  pfff  4§  Hmtti: 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography.  ■<  nxmatL  ""' 

Lothian  Prixeman,  Oxford.  1889.     Lowdl  Lecturer.  Boston,  1908.     Author  of     ^"*'*^ 
Henry  Ike  Naeiiotor ;  Tke  Damn  of  Modem  Ceograpky ;  ftc.  I 

C  8.  F.*  Rev.  Chables  Stanley  Philups.  f  IdmiiiiA  IhUBldt; 

King's  College,  Cambridge.    Gladstone  Memorial  Prise.  1904.  I  Edward  tilt  CoilfM 

CL  W.  W*  Sib  Chables  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1816-1907). 

Major-General,  Royal  Engineers.    Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission.  1858^1862.    British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Com- 


mission.  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  18^6-1894.  Dircctor-Geneial 
of  Military  Education,  1895-1898.  Author  of  From  Korii  to  Kkartoum;  Ufe  of 
Lord  CNeeiAc 


Diartekr  (m /Off). 


Dl  B»  Wm»         Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  M.A.,  D.D 


ICAN  ItLACK  macdonald,  M.A.,  U.U.  f 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages.  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  U.SJL  Author  J 
of  Deeelofment  of  MusRm  Tkeology,  Jurisprudence  and  Constituiional  Theory 'A 
Sdeetiem  from  Ibm  Kkatdum ;  Rdigious  Aliitude  and  Life  itt  Islam ;  ftc  (. 


Dofvbh; 
Diviii. 


Dl  CL  T.  David  Cboal  Thomson.  r  ^ 

Fonncrly  Editor  of  the  ilrl  Journal,    Author  of  Tke  Brefkers  Maris;  Tke  Barbiaon  4  DtaS.  V.  V* 
School  if  Painlers,  Life  of  **Pkia"\  Life  of  Bewick;  9tc  I  ^ 

Dl  0.  H.  David  Geobce  Hocabtr,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Exdavated  at  Paphos,  t888;  Naukratis,  1899 
and  1903:  Ephesus,  1904-1905;  Assiut.  IQ06-1907.  Director,  British  School  at 
Athens,  1897-1900.    Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 

DL&  DAVm  MaNNAY.  ri>nilU»    rirPnlmf. 

Formerly  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Skori  History  ef  Royal  \  Z~?'J^  ^T^, 
Nmy,S2tr'i68S;LifeofEmilioCastelar;ac  -^  [  DBtsh  Wus:  i^ToML  |^ 

Dl  MJk  Rev.  Ducald  Mactadyen,  M.A.  r 

Minister  of  South  Grove  Congregatioaal  Church,  Highgate.   Director  of  the  London  4  Dol^AlmadHL 

Missionary  Society.  ^  i[ 


Didyml; 

{impart). 
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Mis  CEthel)  Alec  Tweedie. 

Author  of  Porfirio  Dios;  Mexico  as  I  sam  it\  Ac 

EsHEST  Barker,  M.A. 

Fdlow  of,  and  Lecturer  in  Modem  History  at,  St  Tohn's  College,  Oxford.  Formerly 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.    Craven  Scholar,  1895. 

Right  Rev.  Eowaro  Cuthbert  Butler,  O.S.B.,  D.Litt.  (Dublm). 
Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath. 

Edward  Cresswell  Barer,  M.A.  (d.  1910). 

Focmedy  Senior  Surgeon,  Brighton  and  Sussex  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  Prixe> 
man  and  William  Brown  Scnolar,  St  George's  Hospital,  London.  Author  of 
nuracnMs  papers  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Edward  Cameron  Kirk,  D.Sc. 

Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Editor  of  TJu  American  Text-Book 
of  OperaHoe  Denli^ry. 

Edmumd  Crosby  Quigcin,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  Lecturer  in  Modem  Languages 
and  Monro  Lecturer  in  Celtic. 

EoMOMD  ESMONDf. 

EiincST  E.  Austen. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Zoology,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington. 


-(  DiRz,  Porflrlo. 
Diet 


{ 


f  Dominie,  Saliit; 
I  Domlnleans. 


{ 


Ear:  Diseaset., 
Dentistiy. 

Dmidlsiii* 

Desmareta. 

DIpteiB. 

Deninuk:  Literahtre; 

Deserlptive  Poetry; 

Dtalogue;  Dluy; 

Dldaetie  Poetry; 

Dithyimmbie  Poetry;  Donne; 

Dnchnuuin; 

Drayton,  Michael; 

Dnteh  Literature;  Edda. 

A.  Gardner,  M.A.  f  •>_^-_, 

See  the  biographical  article :  G A rdnbr,  Percy.  \  **•■«»• 

£dwabd  Irvino  Carlyle,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  ( 

Fellow,  Lecturer  in  Modem  History,  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.  Oxford.  J  Dott  Hahommed  JHiaw. 
Formerly  Fellow  of  Merton  College.    Assistant  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  NfUumal 
Biography,  1895-1901.  L 

Edward  Joseph  Dent,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac.  f 

Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College.  Cambridge.    Author  of  A.  Scarlatti:  his  Life-{  Durantep  Fnuioeteo. 
and  Works.  I 

Edkund  Knecbt,  Pb.D.,  M.Sc.Tech.  (Manchester),  F.I.C. 
Professor  of  Techno}ogical  Chemistry,  Manchester  University 


EmuND  GossE,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gosss,  Edvund. 


Head  of  Chemical 


Department,  Munidpal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester.   '  Examiner  in  Dyeing.  ■\  Dyeing. 

cf  Dyeing',  &c.    Editor 


City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.    Author  of  A  Manual 
of  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and  Colourists. 


Dlodotos. 


Eduaro  Meyer,  DXitt.  (Oxon.),  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  m  the  University  of  Berlin.  Author  of  Ceschichle 
des  Altertkums',  Forschungen  zur  olUn  Cesckichte;  Ceschichte  des  alien  Agyptens; 
Die  Israditen  und  ihre  NackbarslAmme ;  &c. 

Edward  Manson.  r 

Barrister-at-Law.    Joint  Editor  of  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation',  Author  of -{  DlieetOTk 
Low  of  Trading  Companies;  Practical  Guide  to  Company  Law;  &c.  L 

Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  G.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian,  British  Museum.  1898- 1909.  Sandars  Reader 
in  Bibliography,  Cambridge,  1895-1896.  Hon.  Fellow  of  University  College. 
Oxford.  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Prussian . 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Author  of  Handbook  of  Creek  and  Latin  Palaeography. 
Editor  (M  Ckronicon  An^iae.  Joint  Editor  of  publications  of  the  Palacographtcal 
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Sussex  College,  Cambridger  and  Harknew  SchoUu*.  Editor  of  the  Mineralogical 
Magazine. 

LuiGi  Villari. 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Department).  Formerly  Newspaper  Corre- 
spondent in  East  of  Europe.  Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orleans,  15)06:  Phil- 
adelphia, 1907:  and  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1907-1910.  Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town 
und  Country;  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Caucasus;  &c. 

Maurice  Arthur  Canney,  M.A. 

Assistant  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages  io  the  University  of  Manche$ter. 


Droysen,  J.  G. 


{ 


DouUe-Bass;  Drone; 
Dram;  Dulcimer. 

Dock. 


DiaOage;  DIaspore; 
Diopslde;  Dioptase. 


Dla?olo»  Fra; 
Dona. 


{ 


Domer. 
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H.F. 

H.G.a 


H.IL 

K.aB.GL 

JLM. 

kw.T. 
ai.s.H. 


P.CT. 
P.6L 

P.&K. 

B.A.&1L 

B.CJL 

B.aE. 

B.H.D.* 


Professor  ol  Semitic  Languages.  Untvenitv  of  Pennsylvania,  U.SAi    Author  of 

■      ;4c. 


IfXSS  MAKCAft£T  BrYANT. 

SxE  Michael  Fostes,  K.C.B.,  D  C.L.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
See  the  biocraphical  article:  Foster,  Sir  M. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart  Elpbinstone  GRANT-Durr,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S. 
(1829-1006). 
M.P.  for  the  Elgin  Buighs,  1857-1881.  Undcr-SecreUry  of  State  for  India,  1868- 
1874.  Uttder-Secrrtary  of  State  for  the  Coionies,  1880-1881.  Governor  of  Madras, . 
1881-1886.  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1889-1893.  President 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  1892-1899.  Author  of  Studies  in  European  PolUics; 
Notes  fnm  a  Diary;  &c 

Maiots  Hartog,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L  S. 

Professor  of  Zoology,  University  G>llege,  G>rk.  Author  of  PreUuoa  (in  Cambridge 
Natural  History) ;  and  papers  for  various  scientific  journals. 

MoiRXS  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Semitic  Lang 
Reiigion  of  the  Babytonians  and  Assyrians 

MAxnouAN  Grro  Bismarck  Caspari,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  London  University.  Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Birming- 
ham Uttivernty,  1905-1906. 

NoxMAN  McLean,  M.A. 

Fellow,  Lecturer  and  Librarian  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Univeruty  Lecturer 
in  Aramaic  Examiner  for  the  Oriental  Languages  Tripos,  and  the  Theological 
Tripos,  at  Cambridge. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  BuTLRlf,  N.  M. 

NoRTHOOTE  Whitbridce  Thokas,  M.A. 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Soci^t6  d* Anthropologic  de  Paris.  Author  of  Tlicugkt  Transference;  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Australia;  Ac. 

OsBERT  John  Radclute  Howarth.  M.A. 

Chrbt  Church,  Oxford.  Geographical  Scholar,  1901  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
British  Association. 

Prdice  Peter  Alexeivitcr  Kropotkxh. 

See  the  biographical  article:  ICropotkin,  Prince  P.  A. 


I  Diyden  (sit  part)\  Domai. 
i  Do  Bob-Rqrmoad. 


Derby,  14th  Btf lot 
Dtooflamlhiti. 


Dorb. 


Dlonyif  n  TBiiiiAbaitiMii. 


Peter  Cbalhers  Mitchell,  F.R.S.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  f 

Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.     University  Demonstrator  in  1 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  Linacre  Professor  at  Oxford,  1888-1891.  J  r%am  (in  hawi\ 
Lecturer  on  Biolc^y  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Ito2-i8^:  at  London  Hospiul,  |  ^  ^     ^^  *' 
1894.    Examiner  m  Biology  to  the  Royal  College  oiPhysiciani    '"""  "' 
1905.    Examiner  in  Zoology  to  the  University  of  London,  1903. 


Edaeatton:  United  States. 

Demonology; 
Divination; 
DoU;  Draams. 

Denmark:  Geography  and 
Statistics  {in  part). 

f  Dnieper  (in  part);  Dniester 
(tff  part);  Don  (in  part); 

Don  Cossacks,  Territory  oC  the 
[in  part);  Dvlna  {in  part); 

Echmiadzin  {in  part). 


Physicians,  1892-1896,  1901- 


Pbhip  Chesney  Yoree,  M.A. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lrrr.  D. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  University 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Late  Secretary  oif  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Society.   Author  of  Manual  of  Comparatiot  Philology ;  Stc. 

Paul  Georce  Konody. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  Daily  Mail.  Formeriy  Editor  of  The  Artist. 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Waller  Crane;  Velasquez,  Life  and  Worh;  Ac. 

Lord  Rayleicb. 

See  the  biogiaphical  article:  Raylbich,  3RD  Baron. 

'Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macauster,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

St  John's  College,  Camt|ridge.  Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Explora> 
tionFund. 

Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biographical  article:  J  ebb,  Sir  Richard  C. 

R.  D.  Milner. 

Formerly  Assistant,  U.S.  Deportment  of  Agriculture. 

Robert  Henry  Davb. 

Managing  Director,  Slebe,  Gorman  ft  Co.»  Ltd.,  Submarine  Engineers,  London. 
Author  01  A  Diring  Manual;  &c. 

Reginald  Innes  Pocock,  TZ.S. 

Superinteiylent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London. 

RiCHARO  Jordan. 

Drai^hts  Champion  of  Scotbuid,  1896,  and  of  the  worid,  1896  seq. 

Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  St  James's 
Caaette,  London. 


Dei^,  7th  Sari  of; 
Digby,  Sir  Everard; 
DIf  Iqr,  Sir  Kenetan* 


DonateUo. 

DUItaetion  of  Uglit 

Diptych. 

Demosthenei. 
Dietetics  {in  part). 

Dlven  and  Diving  Appaiatoi. 

Earwig. 

Draoghts  {in  paH). 

Driving; 

Durbam>  1st  Earl  oL 


xu 


R. 


ILHO.. 

B*  A*  B* 
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B.P.8. 


S.A.GL 


StG. 
StH. 

8.C. 

8.D.  H. 
8.K. 


8. 1. 
T.Al. 


T.A.L 
T.  F.  T. 

T.K.& 
T.L.H. 

T*  H*  V  • 
T.Se. 


T.  W.  R.  D. 


RiCHAXD  Lydekkes,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.7;S.  f  miwo.  DaIbIiIb* 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the^  G«>mcal  Survey^  of  Imliaj  J«;j^-i8te.  Jjuthor  oT  J  pSmftMr-  1^ 


Member  oi  the  btafl  ot  the  oeoioncai  burvey  oi  inaia,  lari-iwa.    Author  of  J  Tk^jL,'^^. '^_-- 

Catalopus  of  FossU  Mammals,  ReptiUs  and  Birds  in  BriHsk  Museum;  The  Deer  ef\  t^^^^\  Dogoof; 


all  Lands;  ac 

Rev.  Robekt  Macdntosh,  D.D. 

Profetwr  of  Chriatian  Ethic*  and  Apologetlci,  Lancashire  Independent  College. 
Lecturer  on  the  Philoeophy  of  Religion,  Univenity  of  Manchester.  Author  of 
Christ  Md  the  Jewish  Law;  ac. 


Robekt  M'Lachlan,  F.R.S. 

Editor  of  the  EntomUotjuU*  Monthly  Maaaahu, 

Robert.  Nxsbet  Bain  (d.  1900). 
AsMstant  Librarian,  British 
Political  History  of  Denmarht  Norway  and  Sweden,  iSt^tfioq; 


{ 
{ 


Duiker;  Bdantata. 


Dogma. 


Assistant  Librarian,  British  Museum  1883-1909.    Author  of  Scandinaeia:  the 
Political  History  of  Denmarh,  Norway  and  Sweden,  tSiJ-tffOo;  The  First  Romanovs, ' 
1613  to  172$ ;  Slaaonic  Europe:  the  Political  History  0/  Poland  and  Russia  from  1469 
to  t/96;  etc 

R.  PBENi  Spiexs,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Formerly  Master  of  toe  Architectural  School,  Royal  Academy,  London.  Past- 
Presicknt  of  Architectural  Association.  Associate  and  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London.  G>rresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Editor  of  Fergusson's 
History  of  Architecture,   Author  of  Architecture:  East  and  West ;  &c. 

Stanley  Aethxte  Cook. 

Editor  for  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Svriac,  and 
formerly  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Cambridge.  Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  London  University.  l^o^~l^yA.  Council  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1904- ' 
100^.  Author  of  Glossary  of  Aramate  Inscriptions;  The  Laws  of  Moses  and  Code 
ef  Ilammurahi;  Critical  Notes  on  Old  Testament  History;  Religion  of  Ancient 
Palestine;  Ac 

Viscount  St  Cyses. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Ioobslbigh,  ist  Earl  op. 

LoBD  St  Heliek  (Six  Francis  Henry  Jeune),  P.C,  K.C.B.,  G.C.B.  (i84t-x905).  f 

Preudent  of  the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  •{  DIfOrM. 
Justice,  1893-190$.   Honorary  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 

SmNEY  CoLviN,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Colvxn,  & 

s.  d.  hopeinson. 

Sten  Konow,  Pr.D. 

Professor  of  I  ndian  Philology  in  the  University  of  Christiania.  Officier  de  1* Acad^mie 
Franoiise.  Author  of  Stamaoidhdna  brdhmana;  The  KarpuramaMUui;  volumes 
on  Tibeto-Burman  languages;  Munda  and  Dramdian;  "  MArithi  Bhil "  in  The 
Linguistie  Survey  tf  Jnata. 

SncoN  Newcomb,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Nbwcomb.  SmoN. 

Thomas  Ashby,  M.A..  D.Litt.,  F.S.A. 

Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome, 
of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.     Fa 

Church,  Oxford.  Craven  Fellow.  (Mord,  1897.  Author  of  The  Classical  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Roman  Campagua;  Ac 


DngOD-fly  (m  parO* 

Donmirk:  Medieealand 

Modem  History; 
DMWwfty;  Dlngoss; 
Dolgorukl;  Doisa. 

Dome;  Door; 

Doorwty; 

Euty  English  PoiM. 


BdOBL 


j  Da  Voigior  <•  HavtiuM. 


/dOiw. 
JDIvidttid. 


DnvidiaB. 


rSellpso  iinparCji 
IBellpUe. 


Corresponding  Member 
Formerly  Scholar  of  Christ 


BboD. 


l^MAS  Allan  Ingram.  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

T^iOMAS  Frederick  Tout,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Medieval  and  Modem  Hbtory  in  the'  Univrrstty  of  Manchester, 
Formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  Oxford.  Author  of  Edward  /.;  The  Empirt 
and  Papacy;  &c. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Sec  the  biographical  article:  Cubynb,  T.  K. 

Sir  Thomas  Little  Heath,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.    Formeriy  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam 

Thirteen  Books  o 


bridge.    Author  of  Diophantos  of  Alexandria;  Editor  of  The 
EueMs  Elements;  &c. 


Thomas  McCall  Fallow,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Antiquary.    Author 
Cathedral  Churches  of  Ireland;  Ac 


of  Memorials  of  Old   Yorhshire;\  Butor. 


{ 

ire;i  '. 


DsMrtion. 


Edwird  In  11^  m.; 
Edward,  TIm  Btaek  Piliiet. 

Edon. 


DIophuitof. 


Thomas  Seccombe,  M.A. 

BalHol  College,  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  History,  East  London  and  Birkbeck  Colleges 
(University  of  London).    Stanhope  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1887.    Assistant  Editor  of ' 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  jtoi-iooi.    Author  01  The  Age  of  Johnson; 
Joint  Author  of  The  Boohman  History  of  English  Literature ;  Ac 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Pn.D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  Manchester.    Professor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist 
Literature,  University  College,  London.  1882-1904.     President  of  the  Pali  Text 


Society.  Friiow  of  the  British  Academy.  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  1881S-1902.  Author  of  Buddhism;  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  Buddhists;  Early 
Buddhism ;  Buddhist  India;  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha;  Ac 


Diekeiis; 
Dostoievsky. 


DovtdRtti; 
D1uuiiiiir|Ul 
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xui 


W.A. 
W.A.B.GL 


VLADXMIt  TCKEKTKOrr. 

Editor  of  The  Fret  Ate  Prtss.   Liteniy  Reprewatative  of  Leo  Tolstoy.   Author  of 
Ckrisiian  Martyrdom  itt  Russia;  &c. . 

WZLUAM  AXCBER. 

See  the  biognphical  article  Axcfacr,  William. 

Rev.  Wiluam  Augustus  Brevoort  Coolxoce,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ph.D.  (Bern). 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Professor  of  English  History.  St  David's 
College.  Lampeter,  1 880-1  SBi.  Author  of  Guide  du  Haul  Daupkini;  The  Range  oj 
Ike  T6di:  Guide  to  GrindehoaU;  Guide  to  Switzerland;  The  Alps  in  Nature  and  in 
History;  &c.   Editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal,  1880-1889 ;  &c. 


DoukbobOfS. 


Drama  {Recent  Ea^isk), 

DIgne; 

Dolomites,  TIm; 
Dornbirn; 
Duraneo; 
EbeUJ.G. 


W.A.  P. 


W.A.  LB. 


Waltex  Auson  Philups,  M.A. 


(DIplomaey;  Dbpensatton; 
uonauon  01  cooitanuno, 
Diagon;  Duko; 
Eastern  Question,  Tbe. 


WmxAK  Albert  Samuel  Hewivs,  M.A. 

Secretary  of  tlie  Tariff  Commission.    Formerly  Director  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics.     Teacher  of  Modem  Economic   History  in   the   University  of 
London,  1902-1903.   Tooke  Professor  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  at  Kmg's ' 
Cbilege,  London,  1807-1903.    Author  of  Imperialism  and  its  ProbaMe  Effect  on  Ike 
Commtnial  Policy  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  Ac. 


Eoottomles. 


W.B. 
W.B.B. 


W.&O. 


W.P.A. 
W.  P.  W. 


Walter  Baxendale. 

Kennel  Editor  of  the  Field, 

Rev.  William  Emery  Barnes,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Hulscan  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Fellow  and  Hon.  Chaplain  of  Peter- 
bouse,  Cambridn.  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  Joint  Editor 
of  Journal  1/  Tkeologieal  Studies,  1899-1901.  Formerly  Lecturer  in  Hebrew, 
Clare  College,  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Divinity,  Peterhouse.  Author  of  The 
CanoniaU  and  Uncanonical  Gospels;  The  PeshiUa  Text  of  Chronicles;  The  Psalms 
in  the  Peskitta  Version;  Genuineness  cf  Isaiah;  &c. 

WnuAM  Ernest  Dalby,  M.A.,  M.In8T.C.E.i  M.I.M.E^^  A.M.Inst.N.A. 

Professor  ot  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  Central  Technical  College,  South  Kensin^on.  Formerly  University 
Demonstrator  in  the  Engineering  Department,  Cambridge.  Author  of  The  Balanc- 
ing of  £MgtMi ;  Vahes  and  Yahe  Gear  Mechanism ;  &c 

William  Fleetwood  Sbeppard,  M.A. 

Senior  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  EducatioiL 
Cambridge.   Senior  Wrangler,  1884. 


^DOK  {in  part). 


Eeeleslastiom. 


Qynamomeier. 


Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  <  Dlilerenoes,  CalcnlBS  of. 


•{ 


W.  G.  P.  P. 


W.Qy. 


Walter  Franqs  Willcox,  LL.B.,  Pr.D. 

Chief  Statbtidan,  United  States  Census  Bureau.  Profeswr  of  Social  Science  and 
Statistics.  Cornell  University.  Member  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association 
?nd  Secretary  of  the  American  Economical  Association.  Author  of  The  Divorce 
Problem :  A  Study  in  Statistics ;  Social  Statistics  of  the  United  States ;  &c. 

Sn  Walter  George  Frank  Phillimore,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  Division.    President  of  International  Law  Association. 
190^     Author  of  Booh  of^  Church  Law.     Editor  of  and  edition  of  PhUlimore' 
Ecaesiastical  Lam;  3rd  edition  of  vol.  iv.  of  PhiUimore's  International  Law; 

Wiluam  Henry. 


Dlvoree:  United  States, 


sociation,  J 
lillimore's  ] 


Eoelesiastleal  Jurisdiction. 


Founder  and  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Life  Saving  SocieQr.    Associate  of  the  I  nM«>«iM»  •«<!  r  ir«  e.«t«. 
Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.   Joint  Author  of  Swimming,  (Badminton  Library) ;  \  "W™«  •«»  "le  SaYlng. 


».H.< 


Dredge  and  Dredging: 
Hydraulic  Engineering, 


W.B.  Ma. 


W.L.a. 


&c. 

Walter  Hunter,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  F.G.S. 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Waterworks  to  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.  Member 
of  Coancilof  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  Silver  Medallist,  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 
Orwinator  of  Staines  Scheme  of  Storage  Reservoirs.  Has  repotted  on  Waterworks 
at  Accra,  Secconder  juid  Lagos;  also  on  Rand  Water  Supply. 

William  Henry  Maxwell,  A.M.I.C.E.  r 

Borough  and  Waterworks  Engineer,  Tunbridge  Wells.    Formerly  President  of  J  fv«*m«fft.. 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  London.     Author  of  Refuse  Destructors;  &c.  1  weswucioil. 
Joint  Editor  of  Encyclopadia  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary t Engineering,  ^ 

Wiluam  Lawson  Grant,  M.A.  r 

Professor  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.     Formerly  Beit  Lecturer  in  J  iVkMliMf«r  let  Ramh 
Colonial  History  at  Oxford  University.   Editor  of  Acts  of  the  Privy  CouncU,  Cok>nial  1  "•""»'"»  »«  »•"»• 
— '-1;  Canadian  Constitutional  Deoelopment  (in  collaboration).  L 


w.a.B. 

W.B.IL 


Wiluam  Minto,  M.A. 

See  the  biographkal  article:  Minto,  Wiluam. 

Wiluam  Michael  Rossetti. 

See  tlie  biographical  article:  Rosssm,  Dante  Gabriel. 

Wiluam  Napier  Shaw,  M.A.,  LL.D..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office.  Reader  in  Meteorology  in  the  University  of 
London.  President  of  Permanent  Intematbnal  Meteorological  Committee. 
Member  of  Meteorotorical  Council,  1897-1903.  Hon.  Felk>v  of  Emmanuel  College. 
Cambridge.  Sennr  Tutor,  1 890-1 899.  Joint  Author  of  Text  Booh  of  Pr actual 
Physics  lotc. 


jDiyden  {in  part), 

{Dokl;  Domeniehino; 
Dy99,  William;  Eastlakt. 


Dew, 
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Wim  Wt»  E*  ll»i 
W*  R»  La 

W.8.J. 
W.W. 
W.  W.  R.* 
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WxLBUs  OuN  Atwater,  Ph.D.  (Z844-X907).  (  ^.  ,  ..     /.         % 

Formerly  Professor  of  Chemistrv.  Wedcyan  University.  U.S.A.    Special  Agent  of  1  Dietetics  Ktn  part), 
the  United  States  Department  01  Agriculture  in  charge  of  Nutrition  invcstigatbns.  I 

WiLUAM  Richard  Eaton  Hodckinson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  f 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.  Formerly  J  nvnamitA. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  R.M.A.,  Woolwich.  Part  author  of  Valentin- 1  *''"«"*»^ 
Hodgldnson's  Practiccl  Ckimuiy;  &c  L 

W.  R.  Lethaby,  F.S.A. 


R.  Lethaby,  F.S.A.  f 

Principal  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  under  the  London  County  Council,  i  DtSlga, 
Author  of  ArchiUcture,  Mysticism  and  iiythi  &c.  L 

•[oe  Morgan. 

I  Descartes. 

William  Walker  Rockwell,  UcThbol.  /  Wk^  c„nA<i  *# 
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DEnjOHM,  a  glass  bottle  or  jar  with  a  large  round  body  and 
aaxTow  neck,  encased  in  wicker-work  and  provided  with  bandies. 
Tbe  word  is  also  used  of  an  earthenware  jar,  similarly  covered 
witb  wicker.  Tbe  capacity  of  a  demijohn  varies  from  two  to 
twelve  gallcms,  but  the  common  size  contains  five  gallons. 
According  to  tbe  New  English  Dictionary  the  word  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  French  Danu  Jeanne,  or  Dame  Jane,  an  application 
of  a  pcxsonal  name  to  an  object  which  is  not  uncommon;  cf.  the 
use  of  **  Toby  "  for  a  particular  form,  of  jug  and  the  many  uses 
of  the  name ''Jack." 

DEMISE*  an  Anglo-French  legal  term  (from  the  Fr.  dtmetlre, 
Lai.  dimiUere,  to  send  away)  for  a  transfer  of  an  estate,  especially 
by  lease.  The  word  has  an  operative  effect  in  a  lease  implying  a 
covenant  for  **  quiet  enjoyment "  (see  Lamdlosd  and  Tenant). 
The  phrase  "  demise  of  the  crown  "  is  used  in  English  law  to 
signify  the  Immediate  transfer  of  the  sovereignty,  with  all  its 
attribtttes  and  i^erogatives,  to  tbe  successor  without  any  inter- 
regnum m  accordance  with  the  maxim  "  tbe  king  never  dies." 
At  c<9mDon  law  tbe  death  of  the  sovereign  eo  facto  dissolved 
partianBcnl,  but  this  was  abolished  by  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act  1867,  fsx.  Similarly  the  common  law  doctrine  that 
all  offices  bdd  vnda  tbe  crown  determined  at  Its  demise  has 
been  negatived  by  the  Demise  of  the  Crown  Act  xgox.  "  Demise  " 
is  thig  often  used  loosely  for  death  or  decease. 

UEMIUBfiB  (Gc  huuDvprfiSf  from  ^/uos,  of  or  for  the  people, 
aad  Iptop,  wo^),  a  handicraftsman  or  artisan.  In  Homer  the 
word  has  a  wide  application,  including  not  only  hand-workers 
but  even  heralds  and  physicians.  In  Attica  tbe  demiurgi  formed 
of  the  three  classes  (with  tbe  Eupatridae'and  the  gcomori, 
or  agroed)  into  which  the  early  population  was  divided 
(cL  Axist.  Ash,  Pd,  ziiL  3).  They  represented  either  a  dass  of  the 
whi^  pcfMilatlon,  or,  according  to  Busolt,  a  commercial  nobility 
(sec  EupATUDAS).  In  the  sense  of  "  worker  for  the  people  " 
tl»  word  was  osed  throughout  the  Peloponnese,  with  the  excep- 
tjott  of  Sparta,  and  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  for  a  higher 
Bag^trate.  The  demiurgi  among  other  officials  represent  Elis 
and  Mantinria  at  tbe  treaty  of  peace  between  Athens,  Argos,  Elis 
and  Msntineia  in  420  B.C.  (Thuc  v.  47).  In  the  Achaean  League 
(?^.)  the  name  is  given  to  ten  dective  officers  who  presided 
over  the  assembly,  and  Corinth  sent "  Epidemiurgi "  every  year 
to  PoCidaiea,  olBdids  who  apparently  answered  to  the  Spartan 
bacBMsts.  In  Plato  inuuoopn^  is  the  name  given  to  the  "  creator 
of  the  world  "  {Timaeus,  40)  and  the, word  was  so  adopted  by 
the  Gnostks  (see  GNOSTiasu). 

DBUOV,  a  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Prussia,  on  the 
saTi^aUe  river  Peenc  (which  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
receives  the  Trebd  and  the  ToUense),  73  m.  W.N.W.  of  Stettin, 
00  the  Beriin-Stralsund  railway.  Pop.  (1Q05)  X3,S4X.  It  has 
Basnfactttrcs  of  textiles',  besides  breweries,  distilleries  and 
I,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn  and  timber. 


The  town  is  of  Slavonian  origin  and  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It 
was  besieged  by  a  German  army  in  x  148,  and  captured  by  Heniy 
the  Lion  in  1x64.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Demmin  was  the 
object  of  frequent  conflicts,  and  even  after  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia was  taken  and  retaken  in  the  contest  between  the  dectoral 
prince  and  the  Swedes.  It  passed  to  Prussia  in  1730,  and  its 
fortifications  were  dismantled  in  1759.  In  1807  several  engage- 
ments took  place  in  the  vidnity  between  the  French  and  Russians. 

DEMOCHARES  {e.  355-375  B.C.),  nephew  of  Demosthenes, 
Athenian  orator  and  stateman,  was  one  of  the  few  distinguished 
Athenians  in  the  period  of  decline.  He  is  first  heard  of  in  332, 
when  he  spoke  in  vain  against  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  orators  demanded  by  Antipater. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years  be  probably  lived  in  exile.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  307 
he  occupied  a  prominent  position,  but  was  banished  in  303 
for  having  ridiculed  the  decree  of  Stratodes,  which  contained 
a  fulsome  eulogy  of  Demetrius.  He  was  recalled  in  398,  and 
during  the  next  four  years*  fortified  and  equipped  tbe  city  with 
provisions  and  ammunition.  In  396  (or  395)  he  was  again 
banished  for  having  conduded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeotians, 
and  did  not  return  until  387  (or  386).  In  380  he  induced  the 
Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monumedt  in  honour  of  his  unde  with 
a  suitable  inscription.  After  his  death  (some  five  years  later) 
the  son  of  Demochares  proposed  and  obtained  a  decree  (Plutarch, 
VUae  decern  oratorum,p.  85X)  that  a  statue  should  be  erected  in 
his  honour,  containing  a  record  of  his  public  services,  which  seem 
to  have  consisted  in.  a  reduction  of  public  expenses,  a  more 
prudent  management  of  the  state  finances  (after  his  return  in 
387)  and  successful  begging  missions  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and 
Macedonia.  Although  a  friend  of  the  Stoic  2^o,  Demochares 
regarded  all  other  philosophers  as  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and 
in  306  supported  the  proposal  of  one  Sophodes,  advocating  their 
expulsion  from  Attica.  According  to  Cicero  {Brutus,  83)  Demo- 
chares was  the  author  of  a  history  of  his  own  times,  written  in 
an  oratorical  rather  than  a  hbtorical  style.  As  a  speaker 
he  was  noted  for  his  freedom  of  language  {Parrhesiastes,  Seneca,' 
De  ira,  iiL  33) .  He  was  violently  attacked  by  Timaeus,  but  found 
a  strenuous  defender  in  Polybius  (xiL  13). 

See  also  Plutarch,  Demosthenes,  30,  Demetrius,  34;  Vitae  decern 
oratorum,  p.  847;  J.  G.  Droy sen's  essay  on  Demochazes  in  Zeit' 
sckriftfOr  die  Altertumswissenschafl  (1836).  Noe.  20,  ai. 

DEMOCRACY  (Gr.  ^/ioxparla,  from  SSittais,  tbe  people,  ix. 
the  commons,  and  KfAros,  rule),  in  political  science,  that  form 
of  government  in  which  the  people  rules  itself,  cither  directly, 
as  in  the  small  city-sUtes  of  Greece,  or  through  representatives. 
According  to  Aristotle,  democracy  is  the  perverted  form  of  the 

>  For  the  "  four  years*  war  **  and  the  chronological  questions  in- 
volved, see  C.  W.  Mailer,  Fra^.  Hist,  Craee.  ii.  445. 
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third  form  of  government,  wbich  he  called  voXinta,  "  polity 
or  "  constitutional  government,"  the  rule  of  the  majority  of  the 
free  and  equal  citizens,  as  opposed  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
the  rule  respectively  of  an  individual  and  of  a  minority  consist- 
ing of  the  best  citizens  (see  Governicent  and  Aristockacy). 
Aristotle's  restriction  of  "  democracy  "  to  bad  popular  govern- 
ment, f^.  mob-rule,  or,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called, 
"ochlocracy"  (^Xof,  mob),  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Athenian  democracy  had  in* his  day  d^encrated  far  below  the 
ideals  of  the  sth  century,  when  it  reached  its  zenith  under  Pericles. 
Since  Aristode's  day  the  word  has  resumed  its  natural  meaning, 
but  democracy  in  modern  times  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  was  in  its  best  days  in  Greece  and  Ron».  The  Greek 
states  were  what  are  Jcnown  as-"  city-states,"  the  characteristic 
of  which  was  that  all  the  citizens  could  assemble  together  in  the 
dty  at  regular  intervals  for  legislative  and  other  purposes.  This 
sovereign  assembly  of  the  people  was  known  at  Athens  as  the 
Eodesia  (9.9.),  at  Sparta  as  the  Apella  iq.v,),  at  Rome  variously 
as  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  the  Condlium  Plebis  (see  Couitia). 
Of  representative  government  in  the  modem  sense  there  is 
practically  no  trace  in  Athenian  history,  though  certain  of  the 
magistrates  (see  Strategus)  had  a  quasi-representative  char- 
acter. Direct  democracy  is  impossible  except  in  small  states. 
In  the  second  place  the  qualification  for  citizenship  was  rigorous; 
thus  Pericles  restricted  citizenship  to  those  who  were  the  sons  of 
an  Athenian  father,  himself  a  citizen,  and  an  Athenian  inother 
m  dp0o(ir  iun<nv).  This  system  excluded  not  only  all  the  slaves, 
who  were  more  numerous  than  the  free  population,  but  also 
resident  aliens,  subject  allies,  and  those  Athenians  whose  descent 
did  not  satisfy  this  criterion  (r<p  ybm  ftil  KoBapU).  The  Athenian 
democracy,  which  was  typical  in  ancient  Greece,  was  a  highly 
exclusive  form  of  government. 

With  the  growth  of  empire  and  nation  states  this  narrow 
parochial  type  of  democracy  became  impossible.  The  population 
became  too  large  and  the  distance  too  great  for  regular  assemblies 
of  qualified  citizens.  The  rigid  distinction  of  citizens  and  non- 
citizens  was  progressively  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  new 
criteria  of  citizenship  came  into  force.  The  first  difficulty  has 
been  met  by  various  forms  of  rq>resentative  government.  The 
second  problem  has  been  solved  in  various  ways  in  different 
countries;  moderate  democracies  have  adopted  a  low  property 
qualification,  while  extreme  democracy  is  based  on  the  exten- 
sion of  citizenship  to  all  adult  persons  with  or  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex.  The  essence  of  modem  representative  govem- 
ment  is  that  the  people  does  not  govem  itself,  but  periodically 
elects  those  who  shall  govem  on  its  behalf  (see  Goverkment; 
Representation). 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  originally  Deicocratic-Repubucan 
Party,  the  oldest  of  existing  political  parties  in  the  United  States. 
Its  origin  lay  in  the  principles  of  local  self-government  and 
repugnance  to  social  and  political  aristocracy  established  as 
cardinal  tenets  of  American  colonial  democracy,  which  by  the 
War  of  Independence,  which  was  essentially  a  democratic  move- 
ment, became  the  basis  of  the  i>olitical  institutions  of  the  nation. 
The  evils  of  lax  government,  both  central  and  state,  under  the 
Confederation  caused,  however,  a  marked  anti-democratic 
reaction,  and  this  united  with  the  temperamental  conservatism 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  1787  in  the  shaping  of  that 
conservative  instrument.  The  influences  and  interests  for  and 
against  its  adoption  took  form  in  the  groupings  of  Federalists 
and  Anti-FederalisU,  and  these,  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
government,  became  respectively,  in  underlying  principles,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  personnel,  the  Federalist  party  (q.t.)  and 
the  Democratic-Republican  party.^  The  latter,  organized  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  opposition  to  the  Federalists  dominated  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  was  a  real  party  by  1792.  The  great  service 
of  attaching  to  the  constitution  a  democratic  bill  of  rights  be- 
longs to  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Democratic-Republican  party, 
aJthough  this  was  then  amorphous.  The  Democratic-Republican 
party  gained  full  control  of  the  government,  save  the  judiciary, 

*  The  prefix  "  Democratic  '*  was  not  used  by  Jefferson;  it  became 
established,  however,  and  official. 


in  180X,  and  controlled  it  continuously  thereafter  until  182?. 
No  political  "  platforms  "  were  then  known,  but  the  writings 
of  Jefferson,  who  dominated  his  party  throughout  this  period, 
take  the  place  of  such.  His  inaugural  address  of  1801  is  a  famous 
statement  of  democratic  principles,  which  to-day  are  taken  for 
granted  only  because,  through  the  party  organized  by  him  to 
secure  their  succms,  they  became  universally  accepted  as  th> 
ideal  of  American  institutions.  In  all  the  colonies,  says  John 
Adams,  "  a  court  and  a  country  party  had  always  contended  "; 
Jefferson's  followers  believed  sincerely  that  the  Federalists  were 
a  new  court  party,  and  monarchist.  Hence  they  called  themselves 
"  Republicans  '*  as  against  monarchists, — standing  also,  incident- 
ally, for  states'  rights  against  the  centralization  that  monarchy 
(or  any  apjproach  to  it)  implied;  and  "  Democrats  "  as  against 
aristocrats, — standing  for  the  "  common  rights  of  Englishmen," 
the  "  rights  of  man,'-  the  levelling  of  social  ranks  and  the  widen- 
ing of  political  privil^es.  In  the  early  years  of  its  history— and 
during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  and  afterwards — 
the  Republicans  sympathized  with  the  French  as  against  the 
British,  the  Federalists  with  the  British  as  against  the  French. 

Devotion  to  abstract  principles  of  democracy  and  liberty,  and 
in  practical  politics  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  aggrandizement  of  national  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  states  (which  were  nearer  popular  control)  or  the 
dtieens,  have  been  permanent  characteristics  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  contrasted  with  its  principal  opponents;  but  neither 
these  nor  any  other  distinctions  have  been  continuously  or 
consistently  true  throughout  its  long  course.'  After  1801  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  nationalistic'  elements  of  the 
Federalist  party,being  now  dependent  on  Jefferson  for  protection, 
gradually  went  over  to  the  Republicans,  especially  after  the  War 
of  181 2;  moreover,  administration  of  government  naturally 
developed  in  Republican  ranks  a  group  of  broad-constructionists. 
These  groups  fused,  and  became  an  independent  party.*  They 
called  themselves  Naiional  Republicans,  while  the  Jacksonian 
Republicans  soon  came  to  be  known  simply  as  Democrats.* 
Immediately  afterward  followed  the  tremendous  victory  of  the 
Jacksonians  in  1828, — a  great  advance  in  radical  democracy 
over  the  victory  of  x8oa  In  the  interval  the  Federalist  party 
had  disappeared,  and  practically  the  entire  country,  embracing 
Jeffersonian  democracy,  had  passed  through  the  school  of  the- 
Republican  party.  It  had  established  the  power  of  the  "  people  " 
in  the  sense  of  that  word  in  present-^lay  American  politics.  Bills 
of  rights  in  every  state  constitution  protected  the  citizen;  some 
state  judges  were  already  elective;  very  soon  the  people  came 
to  nominate  their  presidential  candidates  in  national  conven- 
tions, and  draft  their  party  platforms  through  their  conven- 
tion representatives.*  After  the  National  Republican  sdssion 
the  Democratic  party,  weakened  thereby  in  its  nationalistic 
tendencies,  and  deprived  of  the  leadership  of  Jackson,  fell 
quickly  under  the  control  of  its  Southern  adherents  and  became 
virtuaUy  sectional  in  its  objects.  Its  states'  rights  doctrine  was 
turned  to  the  defence  of  slavery.  In  thus  opposing  anti-slavery 
sentiment — inconsistently,  alike  as  regarded  the  "  rights  of  man  " 
and  constitutional  construction,  with  its  original  and  permanent 

*  Under  the  rubric  of  "  strict  construction  "  fall  the  greatest 
struggles  in  the  party's  history :  those  over  the  United  States  Bank, 
over  tariffs— for  protection  or  for  "  revenue  "only— over  "  internal 
improvements,"  over  issues  of  administrative  economy  in  pro- 
viding for  the  "  general  welfare,"  &c.  The  course  of  the  party 
has  ^equently  been  inconsistent,  and  its  doctrines  have  shown, 
absolutely  considered,  progressive  latitudinarianism. 

*  "  Nationalistic  "  is  used  here  and  below,  not  in  the  sense  of  a 

Sneral  nationalistic  spirit,  such  as  that  of  Jackson,  but  to  indicate 
e  centralizine  tendency  of  a  broad  construction  of  constitutional 
powers  in  behoU  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

*  Standing  for  protective  tariffs,  internal  improvements,  &c. 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Democratic  party 
of  Jackson  was  not  strictly  identical  with  the  Democratic-Republican 
party  of  Jefferson, — and  some  writers  date  back  the  origin  of  the 
pfcsent  Democratic  party  only  to  1828-1829. 

*  The  Democratic  national  convention  of  1832  was  preceded  by  an 
Anti-Masonic  convention  of  1830  and  by  the  National-Repubbcan 
convention  of  1831 ;  but  the  Democratic  platform  of  1840  was  the 
first  of  its  kind. 
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Iwolttkiu  exceeded  that  (ut  by  the  ccH.anti-ilavery  KepubliccD 
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Ion.  Darini  (he  ensuing  Civil  War  lucbmemben  ot  the  party 
u  did  not  become  War  Denoocrati  antagoniacd  the  Lincoln 
idmiDi^tnlion,  and  in  1^64  made  the  great  blunder  of  pninounc- 
ioj  Ike  war  "  »  fiiluit."  Oiving  to  RepubLcao  errors  in  recon- 
timclioD  and  the  icandals  of  Presideol  Graot's  adminiatmioa, 
ibe  party  graduaily  regained  its  strength  and  morale,  until, 
bting  larjely  tabordinated  Southern  queslionl  lo  ecooomic 
BOO.  it  cut  far  Tllden  for  president  in  iSjfi  ■  popular  vote 
fialR  Iliia  that  obtained  by  the  Republican  candidate,  Kays, 
ud  giiBed  control  of  the  House  of  Rcpreienttliva.  The 
Electscal  Commiuion,  however,  made  Hayes  president,  and  the 
qoia  acceplance  ol  this  decsion  by  the  Democratic  party  did 
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»  Beim  BD  unmixed  (Dod  lor  Ihe  party.  Apan  fror 
"Scbd  Soulb."  the  period  alter  1S7S  is  chancteriied  by  two 
sihet  piTly  diOcultics.  The  Ertt  was  the  altempl  fiom  1S78  to 
JS96  10  "straddle"  111*  silver  issue;'  Ihe  second,  an  attempi 
if  In  iR^  to  baimoniie  general  cleinents  of  conservatism  and 
a6caltsiBwiIbio  the  party.  Id  1S96  the  South  and  West  gained 
Qiaiigl  ol  the  ontanitation,  and  the  national  campaigns  of 
ilq6  and  1900  were  fought  and  loac  mainly  on  the  issue  of 
"iiee  silver,"  •hich.  Itoirever,  waa  abandoned  before  igoi. 
Attn  iSgg  "  imperialiua,"  lo  vhich  the  Democrats  were  hostile, 
tome  ajutlKT  issue.  Finally,  after  ig9«,there  became  very 
tf^rcnt  in  ibe  party  a  tendency  to  attract  the  radical  elements 
ol  Mciety  in  tbe  geoeial  re.aUgnment  of  parlies  taking  place 
«i  isdusuiil-«da]  issueSi  the  Democratic  parly  apparently 
Ulncling.  in  Ihil  readjustment,  Ihe  "radicals"  and  Ihe 
-nsiaes"  as  in  Ibe  time  of  Jeaerson  and  Jackson.  In  this 
procesi,  in  the  yean  1S96-1 900,  it  took  over  many  of  the  principles 
ud  abucbed,  in  large  pail,  the  membera  of  the  radical  third. 
(urty  oi  the  "  Populists,"  only  to  be  confronted  thereupon  by  the 
fmnni  iinngtb  ol  Sooalilm.  challenging  il  to  a  farther  radical 
•nJniiiic  of  its  ptnpa'nrae.  From  iS6a  10  1908  it  elected  but  a 
•iT^0i  praidenl  (Crover  Cleveland,  1S8S-1M9  and  i&gz-tSgj}-' 
All  -taeiican  p»nira  accepted  long  ago  in  theory  "  Jeffersoniin 
drmocracy  ";  but  Ihe  Democratic  parly  has  been  "  the  political 
ctampion  of  tiuAt  elements  of  the  (American)  democracy  which 
art  moU  democralic.     It  stands  nearest  the  peopk."*   ll  may 

drmHTstiie  the  conslitulion  itself.  The  choice  of  a  presidcnl 
■as  won  popuUriied,  however,  in  elfecti  aod  the  popular 
(iBtioo  of  United  States  senators  is  lonlay  a  defintle  Demo- 
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SEHKBITOS,  probably  the  greatest  of  the  Creek  physical 
philosophers,  was  a  native  ol  Abden  in  Thrace,  or  as  some  say 
—probably  wrongly— of  Miletus  (Diog.  La(rt.  ix.  n).  .  Our 
knowledge  of  his  lilc  is  based  almost  entirely  on  tradition  of  an 
untrustworthy  kind.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  about  470  or 
460  n.c.,  and  was,  therefore,  an  older  conlemporaiy  of  Socrates. 
He  inherited  a  considerable  properly,  which  enabled  him  lo 
Iravel  widely  in  Ihe  East  In  search  of  information.  In  Egypt 
he  settled  for  seven  years,  during  which  be  studied  the  mathc- 
nialical  and  physical  sysfems  of  Ihe  ancient  schools.  The 
Client  to  which  be  was  influenced  by  the  Utp  and  the  Eaiietn 

his  travels  impoverished;  one  tradition  says  thai  be  received 
SOO  talents  from  his  fellow-citizens,  and  that  a  public  funeral  was 
decreed  him.     Another  liadilion  slates  that  he  was  regarded  as 

to  cure  him.  Diodorui  Siculus  lells  us  thai  he  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety;  olhen  make  him  as  much  as  twenty  yeara  older. 

two,  and  were  characlerited  by  a  purity  of  style  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  Ibal  of  Plalo.  The  absurd  epithet.  Ihe 
"  bughing  philosopher,"  applied  to  him  by  some  unknown  aikd 
very  super^cial   thinker,    may  possibly  have   contribuled  In 
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following  heads: — 
I.  Tfic  Atoms  and  CejuuJogy  (adopted  in  part  at  least  from 
the  doctrines  of  Lcudppus.  though  the  relations  between  the 
two  arc  hopelessly  obscure).  While  agreeing  with  the  Eleatict 
as  lo  Ihe  eternal  sameness  of  Being  (nothing  can  arise  out  ol 
nothing;  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  nothing).  DcmocritUf 
followed  the  physidsls  in  denyii^  its  oneness  and  immobility. 
MotiemeBl  and  plurality  being  necessary  to  eipbin  the  pheno. 
mena  of  the  univeiM  and  impossible  without  space  (not-Being). 
he  asserted  that  the  ktlet  had  an  equal  righl  with  Being 
to  be  considered  eilstent.  Being  is  the  Full  (ilk^fti,  ptenum); 
not-Being  is  Ihe  Void  (urSf.  vatMim).  the  infinite  ^pace  in  which 
moved  the  inBnite  number  of  atoms  into  which  the  single  Being 
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diminished  (hence  the  name  ar^tos,  **  indivisible  '0;  absolutely 
full  and  incompressible,  they  Are  without  pores  and  entirely  fill 
the  space  they  occupy;  homogeneous,  differing  only  in  figure 
(as  A  from  N),  arrangement  (as  AN  from  NA),  position  (as  N  is 
Z  on  its  side),  magnitude  (and  consequently  in  weight,  although 
some  authorities  ^pute  this).  But  while  the  atoms  thus  differ 
In  quantity,  their  differences  of  quality  are  only  apparent,  due 
to  the  impressions  caused  on  our  senses  by  different  configurations 
and  combinations  of  atoms.  A  thing  is  only  hot  or  cold,  sweet 
or  bitter,  hard  or  soft  by  convention  (v6m<(>);  the  only  things 
that  exist  in  reality  (^<f )  are  the  atoms  and  the  void.  Locke's 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities  is  here 
anticipated.  Thus,  the  atoms  of  water  and  iron  are  the  same, 
but  those  of  the  former,  being  smooth  and  round,  and  therefore 
unable  to  hook  on  to  one  another,  roll  over  and  over  like  small 
globes,  whereas,  the  atoms  of  iron,  being  rough,  jagged  and 
uneven,  cling  together  and  form  a  soUd  body.  Since  all 
phenomena  are  composed  of  the  same  eternal  atoms  (just  as  a 
tragedy  and  a  comedy  contain  the  same  letters)  it  may  be  said 
that  nothing  comes  into  being  or  perishes  in  the  absolute  sense 
of  the  words  (cf.  the  modern  "  indestructibility  of  matter  "  and 
*'  conservation  of  energy  ")i  although  the  compounds  of  the  atoms 
are  liable  to  increase  and  decrease,  appearance  and  disappearance 
^n  other  words,  to  birth  and  death.  As  the  atoms  arc  eternal 
^nd  uncaused,  so  is  motion;  it  has  its  origin  in  a  preceding 
motion,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  For  the  Love  and  Hate  of 
Empedodes  and  the  Nous  (Intelligence)  of  Anaxagoras,  Demo- 
critus  substituted  fixed  and  necessary  laws  (not  chance;  that  is 
a  misrepresentation  due  chiefly  to  Cicero).  Everything  can  be 
explained  by  a  purely  mechanical  (but  not  fortuitous)  system, 
in  which  there  is  no  room  for  the  idea  of  a  providence  or  an 
intelligent  cause  working  with  a  view  to  an  end.  The  origin  of 
the  universe  was  explained  as  follows.  An  infinite  number  of 
atoms  was  carried  downwards  through  infinite  space.  ,Thc 
larger  (and  heavier),  falling  with  greater  velocity,  overtook  and 
collided  with  the  smaller  (and  lighter),  which  were  thereby  forced 
upwards.  This  caused  various  lateral  and  contrary  movements, 
resulting  in  a  whirling  movement  (bUni)  resembling  the  rotation 
of  Anaxagoras,  whereby  similar  atoms  were  brought  together 
(as  in  the  winnowing  of  grain)  and  united  to  form  larger  bodies 
and  worlds.  Atoms  and  void  being  infinite  in  number  and 
extent,  and  motion  having  always  existed,  there  must  always 
have  been  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  all  consisting  of  similar 
atoms,  in  various  stages  of  growth  and  decay. 

2.  The  Soul. — Democritus  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  the  noblest  i>ortion  of  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  soul,  which  everywhere  pervades  it,  a 
psychic  atom  being  intercalated  between  two  corporeal  atoms. 
Although,  in  accordance  with  his  prindplcs,  Democritus  was 
bound  to  xegard  the  soul  as  material  (composed  of  round, 
smooth,  specially  mobile  atoms,  identified  with  the  fire-atoms 
floating  in  the  air),  he  admitted  a  distinction  between  it  and  the 
body,  and  is  even  said  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  something 
divine.  These  all-pervading  soul  atoms  exercise  different  functions 
in  different  organs;  the  head  is  the  seat  of  reason,  the  heart  of 
anger,  the  liver  of  desire.  Life  is  maintained  by  the  inhalation 
of  fresh  atoms  to  replace  those  lost  by  exhalation,  and  when 
respiration,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  atoms,  ceases,  the 
result  is  death.  It  follows  that  the  soul  perishes  with,  and  in  the 
same  sense  as,  the  body. 

3.  Perception. — Sensations  are  the  changes  produced  in  the 
soul  by  external  impressions,  and  are  the  result  of  contact,  since 
every  action  of  one  body  (and  all  representations  arc  corporeal 
phenomena)  upon  another  is  of  the  nature  of  a  shock.  Certain 
emanations  (diro^^ol,  dr6^^at)  or  images  (ei5wXa),  consisting  of 
subtle  atoms-,  thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  an  object,  penetrate 
the  body  through  the  pores.  On  the  prindple  that  like  acte  upon 
like,  the  particular  senses  are  only  affected  by  that  which 
resembles  them.  We  see  by  means  of  the  eye  alone,  and  hear  by 
means  of  the  ear  alone,  these  organs  being  best  adapted  to  receive 
the  images  or  sound  currents.  The  organs  are  thus  merely 
conduits  or  passages  through  which  the  atoms  pour  into  the  soul. 


The  eye,  for  example,  is  damp  and  porous,  and  the  act  of  seeing 
consists  in  the  reflection  of  the  image  (JckeW)  mirrored  on  the 
smooth  moist  surface  of  the  pupil.  To  the  interposition  of  air 
is  due  the  fact  that  all  visual  images  are  to  some  extent  blurred. 
At  the  same  time  Democritus  distinguished  between  obscure 
(aicDrfa})  cognition,  resting  on  sensation  atone,  and  genuine 
(Tvqtrli}),  which  is  the  result  of  inquiry  by  reason,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  atoms  and  void,  the  only  real  existences.  This 
knowledge,  however,  he  confessed  was  exceedingly  difficidt  to 
attain. 

It  is  in  Democritus  first  that  we  find  a  real  attempt  to  explain 
colour.  He  regards  black,  red,  white  and  green  as  primary. 
White  is  characteristically  smooth,  i.e.  casting  no  shadow,  even, 
flat;  black  is  uneven,  rough,  shadowy  and  so  on.  The  other 
colours  result  from  various  mixtures  of  these  four,  and  are 
infinite  in  number.  Colour  itself  is  not  objective ;  it  is  found  not 
in  the  ultimate  plenum  and  vacuumt  but  only  in  derived  objects 
according  to  their  physical  qualities  and  relations. 

4.  Theology. — ^The  system  of  Democritus  was  altogether  anti- 
theistic.  But,  although  he  rejected  the  notion  of  a  deity  taking 
part  in  the  creation  or  government  of  the  universe,  he  yielded 
to  popular  prejudice  so  far  as  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  class 
of  beings,  of  the  same  form  as  men,  grander,  composed  of  very 
subtle  atoms,  less  liable  to  dissolution,  but  still  mortal,  dwelling 
in  the  upper  regions  of  air.  These  beings  also  manifested  them- 
selves  to  man  by  means  of  images  in  dreams,  communicated  with 
him,  and  sometimes  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  future.  Some 
of  them  were  benevolent,  others  malignant.  According  to 
Plutarch,  Democritus  recognized  one  god  tmder  the  form  of  a 
fiery  sphere,  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  this  idea  is  probably 
of  later  origin.  The  popular  belief  in  gods  was  attributed  by 
Democritus  to  the  desire  to  explain  extraordinary  phenomena 
(thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes)  by  reference  to  superhuman 
agency. 

5.  Eihia. — Democritus's  moral  system — the  first  collection  of 
ethical  precepts  which  deserves  the  name — strongly  resembles 
the  negative  side  of  the  system  of  Epicurus.  The  summum^ 
bonum  is  the  maximum  of  pleasure  with  the  minimum  of  pain. 
But  true  pleasure  is  not  sensual  enjoyment ;  it  has  its  prindple 
in  the  soul.  It  consists  not  in  the  possession  of  wealth  or  flocks 
and  herds,  but  in  good  humour,  in  the  just  disposition  and  con- 
stant tranquillity  of  the  soul.  Hence  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
extremes;  too  much  and  too  little  are  alike  evils.  True  happi- 
ness consists  in  taking  advantage  of  what  one  l)as  and  being 
content  with  it  (see  Ethics). 

Bibliography.— Fragments  edited  by  F.  Mullach  (1843)  with 
commentary  and  in  his  Fragmenla  pkilosopkorum  Craecorum,  1.(1860). 
Sec  also  H.  Rittcr  and  L.  Preller,  Historia  pkitosopkiae  (chap.  i.  ad 
fin.):  P.  Lafaist  (Lafaye),  Dissertation  sur  la  philosofthie  atO' 
misttque  (1833);  L.  Liard.  De  Democrilo  philosopho  (Pans,  1873); 
H.  C.  Liepmann,  Die  Leucipp-Democritischen  Atome  (I^cipzie,  1886); 
F.A.Lange,  CesckichtedesMaterialismus  (Eng.trans.  by  E.C.Tbomas, 
1877):  G.  Hart,  Zur  Seelen-  und  Erkenntnislekre  des  Democritus 
(Leipzig.  1886);  P.  Natorp,  Die  Elkika  des  Demokritos  (Marburg.> 
189A);  A.  Dyruff,  Demoibrt/i/Mdtcn  (Leipzig,  ,1809) ;  amone  general 
works  C.  A.  Brandis.  Cesck.  d.  Entwickelungen  a.  grieck.  Pkuosopkie 
(Bonn,  i862>i864) ;  Ed.  Zeller.  Pre-Socralic  Pkilosopky  (Eng.  trans.. 
London.  1881);  for  his  theory  of  8cnse-perccj>tion  see  especially 
J.  I.  Beare,  Creek  Theories  oj  Eiemmtary  Cognition  (Oxford,  1906). 

DEMOOBOT,  JACQUES  CUUDB  (1808-1894).  French  man 
of  letters,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  July  1808.  He  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  lyc£e  Saint  Louis,  and  subsequently 
assistant  professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  wrote  many  detached 
papers  on  various  literary  subjects,  and  two  reports  on 
secondary  education  in  England  and  Scotland  in  collaboration 
with  H.  Montucci.  His  reputation  rests  on  his  excellent  Histoire 
de  la  litttrature  Jran^aise  depuis  ses  origines  jusqu'd  nos  jours 
(1851);  which  has  passed  through  many  subsequent  editions. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Tableau  de  la  littiraiure  Jran^aise  au 
XVII'  siicle  (1859),  and  of  a  work  (3  vols.,  18S0-1883)  on  the 
influence  of  foreign  literatures  on  the  development  of  French 
Uteralure.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1894. 

DEMOGRAPHY  (from  Gr.  inttof,  people,  and  7pd^«v,  to 
write),  the  science  which  deals  with  the  statistics  of  health  and 
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diseife,  of  tlie  physica],  intellectual,  physiological  and  economical 
tipects  o£  births,  mairiages  and  mortality.  The  first  to  employ 
c^  void  was  Achillc  Guillaxd  in  his  £UmMts  de  staiistigne 
bmatne  §u  dim»grapki§  c«mparie  (1855),  but  the  meaning  which 
be  attached  to  it  was  merely  that  of  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  condition,  general  movement  and  progress  of  population 
m  dviliied  coontries,  i^  Httle  more  than  what  is  comprised  in 
the  ordinary  vital  statistics,  gleaned  from  census  and  registra- 
tioD  rqwits.  The  word  has  come  to  have  a  much  wider  meam'ng 
aad  may  now  be  defined  as  that  branch  d  statistics  which  deals 
with  the  Bfe-conditions  of  peoples. 

imOIVBB,  ABRAHAM  (1667-1754)1  English  mathemattdan 
of  French  extraction,  was  bom  at  Vitzy,  in  Champagne,  on  the 
Xfith  of  May  1667.  He  bdonged  to  a  Fraach  Protestant  family, 
and  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  En^and  at  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  Having  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
tuthematical  studies  in  France,  he  prosecuted  them  further  in 
Loodoa,  where  he  read  public  lectures  on  natural  philoeophy  for 
bis  support.  The  Principia  malkemaUca  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
•htch  chance  threw  in  his  way,  caused  him  to  prosecute  his 
stodies  with  vigour,  and  he  soon  became  distinguished  anrang 
fim-rate  mathanatidans.  He  was  among  the  intimate  personal 
hiends  of  Newton,  and  his  eminence  and  abilities  secured  his 
adiBissi<m  into  the  Ro3ral  Sodety  of  Londcm  in  1697,  and  after- 
waids  into  the  Academics  of  Berlin  and  Paris.  His  merit  was 
so  well  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  Royal  Sodety  that  they 
jndged  him  a  fit  person  to  dedde  the  famous  contest  between 
Kcvton  and  G.  W  Leibnita  (see  iNrooTEsncAL  Calculus). 
The  life  of  Dcmoivze  wasquiet  mod  uneventful.  His  old  age  was 
spent  in  obscure  poverty,  his  friends  and  associates  having 
aeiriy  all  passed  away  before  him.  He  died  at  London,  on  the 
17th  of  November  1754. 

The  FkOmofihical  TramsatHom  contain  several  of  his  papers.  He 
«!»  fwbiiiliea  some  excellent  works,  mdt  as  MiscdUuua  amalyiica 
it  teriebm*  *t  qmodnturis  (i  730).  in  4to.  This  contained  some  decant 
and  valuable  tmprovements  on  then  existil^E  methods,  which  have 
thetaaehva.  however,  long  been  superseded.  But  be  has  been  more 
gcaenlty  known  by  his  Docirint  of  Chances,  or  Method  of  Calculating 
Ai  ProhaUiUus  of  BoenU  at  Play.  This  work  was  first  printed  in 
161  ^  in  4to.  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1733.  with  great  alterations  and  imfMrovemcnts;  and  a  third  edition 
v»  afterwards  published  with  additions  in  1756.  He  also  published 
a  TteeHse  on  Amnmiiies  (1735),  which  has  passed  through  several 
fr»aed  aad  corrected  editions. 

See  C.  Hutton,  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary  (1815). 
For  pLioiiig'j  Theorem  see  TarcoNoifSTaY:  AnalylicaL 

KMOKBTIZAIIOlf,  a  term  employed  in  monetary  sdence  in 
tvo  different  senses,  {a)  The  depriving  or  divesting  of  a  metal 
of  its  standard  monetary  value.  From  1663  to  1717  silver  was 
the  standard  of  value  in  England  and  gold  coins  passed  at  thdr 
madiet  value.  The  debasement  and  underrating  of  the  silver 
oKna^e  insensibly  brought  about  the  demonetization  of  silver 
in  Kngland  as  n  standard  of  value  and  the  substitution  of  gold. 
Daring  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  tremendous 
dcpicdation  of  silver,  owing  to  its  continuall}*  increasing  pro- 
dixtion.  and  consequently  the  impossibility  o  preserving  any 
rvM  of  stability  between  it  aiul  gold,  led  to  the  abandonment  or 
demonetiaatioo  of  the  metal  as  a  standard  and  to  its  use  merely 
u  token  money,  {h)  The  withdrawal  of  coin  from  drculation,  as, 
for  example,  in  England  that  of  all  pre- Victorian  gold  coins  under 
\ht  provisioBS  of  the  Coinage  Act  2889,  and  the  royal  prodama- 
tica  of  the  27fid  of  November  1890. 

DPHMfOLOGT  (Aoi/icdr,  demon,  gem'us,  spirit),  the  branch 
of  the  sdence  of  religions  which  relates  to  superhuman  beings 
vtich  are  not  fods.  It  deals  both  with  benevolent  bdngs  which 
&ve  no  drde  of  worshippers  or  so  limited  a  drdeas  to  be  below 
the  rank  erf  gods,  and  with  malevolent  beings  of  all  kinds.  It  may 
&e  aotcd  that  the  original  sense  of  "  demon  "  was  a  benevolent 
bring;  but  in  English  the  name  now  connotes  malevolence;  in 
Ctfasan  it  has  a  neutral  sense,  e.g.  Komddmonen.  Demons, 
vbcn  they  are  regarded  as  q)irits,  may  belong  to  either  of  the 
daases  of  spirits  recogniiccd  by  primitive  animism  (q.v.) ;  that  is 
to  ay,  thcy  may  be  human,  or  non-human,  separable  souls,  or 
6»carnate  spirits  which  have  never  inhabited  a  body;  a  sharp 


distliiction  is  often  drawn  between  these  two  classes,  notably 
by  the  Melanesians,  the  West  Africans  and  others;  the  Arab 
finn,  for  example,  are  not  redudble  to  modified  human  souls; 
at  the  same  time  these  classes  are  frequently  concaved  as  pro- 
dudng  identical  results,  e.g.  diseases. 

Under  the  head  of  demons  are  classified  only  such  s^urits  as 
•are  believed  to  enter  into  rdations  with  the  human  race;  the 
term  therefore  indudes  (i)  human  souls  regarded  as  genii  or 
familiars,  (3)  such  as  reodve  a  cult  (for  which  see  Ancestor 
WotSHip),  and  (3)  ghosts  or  other  malevolent  revenants; 
ezduded  are  souls  concdved  as  inhabiting  another  itorld.  Biit 
just  as  gods  are  not  necessarily  spiritual,  demons  may  also  be 
regarded  as  corporeal;  vampires  for  example  are  sometimes 
described  as  human  heads  with  appended  entrails,  which  issue 
from  the  tomb  to  attack  the  living  during  the  night  watches. 
The  so-called  Spectre  Huntsman  of  the  Malay  Pem'nsula  is  said 
to  be  n  man  who  scours  the  firmament  with  his  dogsi  vainly 
seeking  fo(  what  he  could  not  find  on  earth — a  buck  mouse-deer 
pregnant  with  male  offspring;  but  he  seems  to  be  a  living  man; 
there  is  no  statement  Uiat  he  ever  died,  nor  yet  that  he  is  a 
spirit.  The  incubus  and  succubus  of  the  middle  sges  are  some- 
times regarded  as  spiritual  beings;  but  they  were  hdd  to  give 
very  real  proof  of  thdr  bodily  existence.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  primitive  peoples  do  not  distinguish  deariy 
between  material  and  immaterial  bdngs. 

Prevalence  of  Demons. — According  to  a  conception  of  the 
world  frequently  found  among  peoples  of  the  lower  cultures, 
all  the  affairs  of*  life  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of 
spirits,  each  ruling  a  certain  element  or  even  object,  and  them- 
selves in  subjection  to  a  greater  spirit  Thus,  the  Eskimo  are 
said  to  bdieve  in  spirits  of  the  sea,  earth  and  sky,  the  winds, 
the  douds  and  everything  in  nature.  Every  cove  of  the  seashore, 
every  point,  every  island  and  prominent  rock  has  its  guardian 
spirit.  All  are  of  the  mah'gnant  type,  to  be  propitiated  only  by 
acceptable  offerings  from  persons  who  desire  to  visit  the  locality 
where  it  is  supposed  to  reside.  A  rise  in  culture  often  results  in 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  spiritual  bdngs  with  whom  man 
surrounds  himself.  Thus,  the  Koreans  go  far  beyond  the 
Eskimo  and  number  their  demons  by  thousands  of  billions; 
they  fill  the  chimney,  the  shed,  the  living-room,  the  kitchen, 
thcy  are  on  every  ^elf  and  jar;  in  thousands  they  waylay 
the  traveller  :as  he  leaves  his  home,  beside  him,  behind  him, 
dandng  in  front  of  him,  whirring  over  his  head,  crying  out 
upon  him  from  air,  earth  and  water. . 

Espedally  complicated  was  the  andent  Babylonian  demon- 
ology;  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  life — a  sudden  fall,  a  headache, 
a  quarrd — were  set  down  to  the  agency  of  fiends;  all  the  stronger 
emotions — ^love,  hate,  jealousy  and  so  on — were  regarded  «s  the 
work  of  demons;  in  fact  so  numerous  were  they,  that  there  were 
spedal  fiends  for  various  parts  of  the  human  body — one  for  the 
head,  another  for  the  neck,  and  so  on.  Similarly  in  Egypt  at  the 
present  day  the  jinn  are  believed  to  swarm  so  thickly  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  their  permission  before  pouring  water  on  the 
ground,  lest  one  should  acddcntally  be  soused  and  vent  his 
anger  on  the  offending  human  being.  But  these  beliefs  are  far 
from  bdng  confined  to  the  undvilized;  Greek  philosophers  like 
Porphyry,  no  less  than  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  held  that  the 
world  was  pervaded  with  spirits;  side  by  side  with  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  we  can  trace  through  the  middle  ages  the  survival  of 
primitive  am'mistic  views;  and  in  our  own  day  even  these  beliefs 
subsist  in  unsuspected  vigour  among  the  peasantry  of  the  more 
uneducated  European  countries.  In  fact  the  ready  acceptance 
of  spiritualism  testifies  to  the  force  with  which  the  primitive 
animistic  way  of  looking  at  things  appealed  to  the  white  races 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Character  of  Spiritual  World. — The  ascription  of  malevolence 
to  the  world  of  spirits  is  by  no  means  universal.  In  West  Africa 
the  Mpongwe  believe  in  local  spirits,  just  as  do  the  Eskimo;  but 
they  are  regarded  as  inoffensive  in  the  main;  true,  the  passer- 
by must  make  some  trifling  offering  as  he  nears  their  place  of 
abode;  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  mischievous  acts,  such  as 
the  throwing  down  of  a  tree  on  a  passer-by,  are,  in  the  view  of  the 
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natives,  perpetuated  by  the  Ombuiri.  So  too,  many  of  the  spirits 
especially  concerned  with'tbe  operations  of  nattire  are  conceived 
as  neutral  or  even  benevolent;  the  Etiropean  peasant  fears  the 
corn-spirit  only  when  he  irritates  him  by  trenching  on  his  domain 
and  taking  his  property  by  cutting  the  com;  similarly,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  more  msignificant  personages  of  the  pantheon 
should  be  conceived  as  malevolent,  and  we  find  that  the  Petara 
of  the  Dyaks  are  far  from  indiscriminating  and  malignant,  though 
disease  and  death  are  laid  at  their  door. 

Classificaium. — Besides  the  distinctions  of  human  and  non> 
human,  hostile  and  friendly,  the  demons  in  which  the  lower  races 
believe  are  classified  by  them  according  to  function,  each  class 
with  a  distinctive  name,  with  extraordinary  minuteness,  the  list 
in  the  case  of  the  Malays  running  to  several  score.  They  have, 
for  example,  a  demon  of  the  waterfall,  a  demon  of  wild-beast 
tracks,  a  demon  which  interferes  with  snares  for  wild-fowl,  a 
baboon  demon,  which  takes  possession  of  dancers.and  causes  them 
to  perform  wonderful  feats  of  climbing,  &c.  But  it  h  impossible 
to  do  more  than  deal  with  a  few  types,  which  will  illustrate  the 
main  features  of  the  demonology  of  savage,  barbarous  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples. 

(a)  Natural  causes,  either  of  death  or  of  disease,  are  hardly, 
if  at  all,  recognized  by  the  uncivilized;  everything  is  attributed 
to  spirits  or  magical  influence  of  some  sort.  The  spirits  which 
cause  disease  may  be  human  or  non-human  and  their  influence  is 
shown  in  more  than  one  way;  they  may  enter  the  body  of  the 
victim  (see  Possession),  and  either  dominate  his  raind  as  well 
as  his  body,  inflict  specific  diseases,  or  cause  pains  of  various 
sorts.  Thus  the  Mintra  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  have  a  demon 
corresponding  to  every  kind  of  disoise  known  to  them;  the 
Tasmanian  ascribed  a  gnawing  pain  to  the  presence  within  him 
of  the  soul  of  a  dead  man,  whom  he  had  unwittingly  summoned 
by  mentioning  his  name  and  who  was  devouring  his  liver;  the 
Samoan  held  that  the  violation  of  a  food  tabu  would  result  in  the 
animal  being  formed  within  the  body  of  the  offender  and  cause 
his  death.  The  demon  theory  of  disease  is  still  attested  by  some 
of  our  medical  terms;  epilepsy  (Gr.  kjrtk^^,  seizure)  points 
to  the  belief  that  the  patient  is  possessed.  As  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  this  view  of  disease  the  mode  of  treatment  among 
peoples  in  the  lower  stages  of  culture  is  mainly  magical;  they 
endeavour  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits  by  sacrifice,  to  expel  them 
by  spells,  &c.  (see  ExoRasBf),  to  drive  them  away  by  blowing,  &c.; 
conversely  we  find  the  Khonds  attempt  to  keep  away  smallpox 
by  placing  thorns  and  brushwood  in  the  paths  leading  to  places 
decimated  by  that  disease,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  disease 
demon  retrace  his  steps.  This  theory  of  disease  disappeared 
sooner  than  did  the  belief  in  possession;  the  energumens 
(htpyoOnow)  of  the  early  Christian  church,  who  were  under 
the  care  of  a  special  clerical  order  of  exorcists,  testify  to  a  belief 
in  possession;  but  the  demon  theory  of  disease  receives  no  recog- 
nition; the  energumens  find  their  analogues  in  the  converts 
of  missionaries  in  China,  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Another  way  in 
which  a  demon  Is  held  to  cause  disease  is  by  introducing  itself  into 
the  patient's  body  and  sucking  his  Jblood;  the  Malays  believe 
that  a  woman  who  dies  in  childbirth  becomes  a  langsuir  and 
sucks  the  blood  of  children;  victims  of  the  lycanthrope  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  done  to  death  in  the  same  way;  and  it  is 
commonly  believed  in  Africa  that  the  wizard  has  the  power  of 
killing  people  in  this  way,  prpbably  with  the  aid  of  a  familiar. 

{b)  One  of  the  primary  meaningi  of  Saliiuv  is  that  of  genius 
or  familiar,  tutelary  spirit;  according  to  Hesiod  the  men  of  the 
golden  race  became  after  death  guardians  or  watchers  over 
mortals.  The  idea  is  found  among  the  Romans  also;  they 
attributed  to  every  man  a  genius  who  accompanied  him  through 
life.  A  Norse  belief  found  in  Iceland  is  that  thefylgia,  a  genius 
in  aninml  form,  attends  human  beings;  and  these  animal 
guardians  may  sometimes  be  seen  fighting;  in  the  same  way  the 
Siberian  shamans  send  their  animal  familiars  to  do  battle  instead 
of  deciding  their  quarreb  in  person.  The  animal  guardian  re- 
appears in  the  nagual  of  Central  America  (see  article  ToTEiasii), 
the  'yunbeai  of  some  Australian  tribes,  the  maniiou  of  the 
Red  Indian  and  the  bush  soul  of  some  West  African  tribes; 


among  the  latter  the  link  between  animal  and  human  being 
is  said  to  be  established  by  the  ceremony  of  the  blood  ,bond. 
Corre^wnding  to  the  animal  guardian  of  the  ordinary  man,  we 
have  the  familiar  of  the  witch  or  wizard.  All  the  world  over  it  is 
held  that  such  people  can  assume  the  form  of  animals;  some- 
times the  power  of  the  shaman  is  held  to  depend  on  his  being 
able  to  summon  his  familiar;  among  the  Ostiaks  the  sHaman's 
cx>at  was  covered  with  representations  of  birds  and  beasts;  two 
bear's  claws  were  on  his  hands;  his  wand  was  covered  with 
mouse-skin;  when  Jie  wished  to  divine  he  beat  his  drum  tilt  a 
black  bird  appeared  and  perched  on  his  hut;  then  the  shaman 
swooned,  the  bird  vanished,  and  the  divination  could  begin.- 
Similariy  the  Greenland  angekok  is  said  to  summon  his  hrngak 
(which  may  be  an  ancestral  ghost  or  an  animal)  by  drumming; 
he  is  heard  by  the  bystanders  to  carry  on  a  conversation  and 
obtain  advice  as  to  how  to  treat  diseases,  the  prospects  of  good 
weather  and  other  mAtters  of  importance.  The  familiar,  who  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  the  devil,  commonly  figured  in  witchcraft 
triab;  and  a  statute  of  James  I.  enacted  that  all  persons  invok- 
ing an  evil  spirit  or  consulting,  covenanting  with,  entertaining, 
employing,  feeding  or  rewarding  any  evil  spirit  should  be  guilty 
of  felony  &nd  suffer  death.  In  modem  spiritualism  the  familiar 
is  represented  by  the  "  guide,"  corre^x>nding  to  which  we  have 
the  theosophical  "^gum." 

{c)  The  familiar 'is  sometimes  an  ancestral  spirit,  and  here  we 
toudi  the  fringe  of  the  cult  of  the  dead  (see  also  Ancestok 
Worship).  Especially  among  the  lower  races  the  dead  are 
regarded  as  hostile;  the  Australian  avoids  the  grave  even  of  a 
kinsman  and  elaborate  ceremonies  of  mourning  are  found  amongst 
most  primitive  peoples,  whose  object  seems  to  be  to  rid  the  iQteg 
of  the  danger  they  nm  by  association  with  the  ghost  of  the  oead. 
Among  the  Zulu  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  held  to  be  friendly  or 
hostile,  just  as  they  were  in  life;  on  the  Congo  a  man  after  death 
joins  the  good  or  bad  spirits  according  as  his  life  has  been  good 
or  bad.  Especially  feared  among  many  peoples  are  the  souls 
of  those  who  have  committed  suicide  or  died  a  violent  death; 
the  woman  wlio  dies  in  childbed  is  held  to  become  a  demon  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind;  even  the  unburied,  as  restless,  dis- 
satisfied spirits,  are  more  feared  than  ordinary  ghosts.  Naturally 
spirits  of  these  latter  kinds  are  more  valuable  as  familiars  than 
ordinary  dead  men's  souls.  We  find  many  recipes  for  securing 
their  aid.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man 
must  be  put  in  a  bottle  and  prayers  said  over;  after  seven  days 
of  this  worship  a  sound  is  heard  and  the  operator  puts  his  finger 
into  the  bottle  for  the  polong,  as  the  demon  is  called,  to  suck; 
it  will  fly  through,  the  air  in  the  shape  of  an  exceedingly  diminutive 
female  figure,  and  is  always  preceded  by  its  pet.  the  pelesit,  in 
the  shapeof  a  grasshopper.  In  Europe  a  Similar  demon  is  said 
to  be  obtainable  from  a  cock's  egg.  In  South  Africa  and  India, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  magician  digs  up  a  dead  body,  especially 
of  a  child ,  to  secure  a  familiar.  The  evocation  of  spirits,  especial  ly 
in  the  form  of  necromancy,  is  an  important  branch  of  the  demon- 
ology of  many  peoples;  and  the  peculiarities  of  trance  medium- 
ship,  which  seem  sufficiently  established  by  modem  research, 
go  far  to  explain  the  vogue  of  this  art.  It  seems  to  have  been 
common  among  the  Jews,;  and  the  case  of  the  witch  of  Endor  is 
narrated  in  a  way  to  suggest  something  beyond  fraud;  in  the 
book  of  magic  which  bears  the  name  of  Dr  Faustus  may  be  found 
many  of  the  formulae  for  raising  demons;  in  England  may  be 
mentioned  especially  Dr  Dec  as  one  of  the  most  famous  of  those 
who  claimed  before  the  days  of  modem  spiritualism  {q.v.)  to 
have  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world  and  to  summon  demons 
at  his  wilL  Sometimes  the  spirits  were  summoned  to  appear 
as  did  the  phantoms  of  the  Greek  heroes  to  Odysseus;  some- 
times they  were  called  to  enter  a  crystal  (see  Csystal-Gazinc)  ; 
sometimes  they  are  merely  asked  to  declare  the  future  or  com- 
municate by  moving  external  objects  without  taking  a  visible 
form;  thus  among  the  Karens  at  the  close  of  the  burial  cere- 
monies the  ghost  of  the  dead  man,  which  is  said  to  hover  round 
till  the  rites  are  completed,  is  believed  to  make  a  ring  swing 
round  and  snap  the  string  from  which  it  hangs. 

((0  The  vampire  is  a  particular  form  of  demon  which  calls  for 
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soBie  Botke.  In  t}ie  Malay  Peninsula,  parts  of  Polynesia,  &c, 
it  is  conceived  as  a  head  with  attached  entrails,  which  issues,  it 
nay  be  from  the  grave,  to  suck  the  blood  of  living  human  beings. 
Acoording  to  the  MaUtys  a  femtnggalan  (vampire)  is  a  living 
witch,  ind  can  be  killed  if  she  can  be  caught;  she  is  especially 
feared  in  houses  where  a  birth  has  taken  place  and  it  is  the 
custom  to  hang  up  a  bunch  of  thistle  in  order  to  catch  her;  she 
is  said  to  keep  vinegar  at  home  to  aid  her  in  re-entering  her  own 
body.  In  Europe  the  Slavonic  area  is  the  principal  seat  of 
vsmpiie  beliefs,  and  here  too  we  find,  as  a  natural  development, 
that  means  of  preventing  the  dead  from  injuring  the  .living  have 
been  evolved  by  the  popular  mind.  The  corpse  of  the  vampire, 
vUdi  nay  often  be  recognized  by  its  unnaturally  ruddy  and 
fresh  KpftMizDct,  should  be  staked  down  in  the  grave  or  its  bead 
ihcrald  be  cut  off;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cutting  off  of 
beads  of  the  dead  ms  a  neolithic  burial  rite. 

(c)  The  vampire  is  frequently  blended  in  popular  idea  with 
the  PelUrieist  (q.v.)  or  knocking  spirit,  and  also  with  the  werwolf 
(see  Lycanthkopy). 

(/)  As  might  be  expected,  dream  demons  are  very  common; 
in  (act  the  word  "  nj^tmare  "  (A.S.  auer,  spirit,  elO  preserves 
(orns  a  record  of  this  form  of  belief,  which  is  found  right  down 
to  the  lowest  planes  of  culture.  The  Australian,  when  he  suffers 
fnnn  an  opfvtseion  in  his  sleep,  says  that  Koin  is  trying  to  throttle 
him;  the  Caribs  say  that  Maboya  beats  them  in  their  sleep; 
tod  the  belief  persists  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  Europe; 
hones  too  are  said  to  be  subject  to  the  persecutions  of  demons, 
which  ride  them  at  night.  Another  class  of  nocturnal  demons 
ire  the  iocubi  and  succubi,  who  are  said  to  consort  with  human 
bciogs  in  their  sleep;  in  the  Antilles  these  were  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead;  in  New  Zealand  likewise  ancestral  deities  formed  liaisons 
with  females;  in  the  Samoan  Islands  the  inferior  gods  were 
regarded  as  the  fathers  of  children  otherwise  unaccounted  for; 
the  Hindas  have  rites  prescribed  by  which  a  companion  nymph 
BS7  be  secured.  The  question  of  the  real  existence  of  incubi  and 
succaln,  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  the  fauns,  was  gravely 
&cosatd  by  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  in  14x8  Innocent  VIIL 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  lecherous  demons  as  an  indisputable 
fact;  and  in  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  trials  for  witch- 
craft may  be  found  the  confessions  of  many  who  bore  witness 
to  their  reality.  In  the  Anatomy  of  MdoHckoly  Burton  assures 
■s  that  they  were  never  more  numerous  than  in  aj>.  x6oo. 

U)  Cofresponding  to  the  personal  tutelary  spirit  {supra,  b)  we 
have  the  genii  of  buildings  and  places.  The  Romans  celebrated 
the  birthday  of  a  town  and  of  its  genius,  just  as  they  celebrated 
that  of  a  nian;  and  a  snake  was  a  frequent  form  for  this  kind  of 
demoo;  when  we  compare  with  this  the  South  African  belief  that 
the  snafcea  irtuch  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kraal  are  the 
iDcaznatioas  of  the  ancestors  of  the  residents,  it  seems  probable 
that  some  similar  idea  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Roman  belief;  to 
this  day  in  European  foUdore  the  house  snake  or  toad,  which  lives 
IB  the  cellar,  is  regarded  as  the  "  life  index  "  or  other  self  of  the 
fsther  of  the  house;  the  death  of  one  involves  the  death  of  the 
ether,  according  to  popular  belief.  The  assignment  of  genii  to 
boildings  and  gates  is  connected  with  an  important  dass  of 
saaifices;  in  order  to  provide  a  tutelary  spirit,  or  to  appease 
chthonic  deities,  it  was  often  the  custom  to  sacrifice  a  human 
beiog  or  an  animal  at  the  foundation  of  a  building ;  sometimes  we 
fDd  a  similar  guardian  provided  for  the  frontier  of  a  country  or  of 
a  tnht.  The  house  tpait  is,  however,  not  necessarily  connected 
vith  this  Idea.  In  Russia  the  domovoi  (house  spirit)  is  an 
ia^wrtant  personage  in  f (^-belief;  he  may  object  to  certain 
kiods  of  aninMils,  or  to  certain  colours  in  cattle;  and  must, 
fftaeraOy  speaking,  be  propitiated  and  cared  for.  Corresponding 
to  hira  we  have  the  drudging  goblin  of  English  fdklore. 

(k)  It  has  been  shown  ^x>ve  how  the  animistic  creed  postulates 
the  exxstence  of  all  kinds  of  local  ^irits,  which  are  sometimes 
tied  to  their  habitats,  sometimes  free  to  wander.  Especi&Uy 
prominent  in  Eurc^,  classical,  medieval  and  modem,  and  in 
Hut  Asia,  it  the  wpiiit  of  the  lake,  river,  spring,  or  well,  often 
ccaccived  as  hnnian,  but  also  in  the  form  of  a  bull  or  horse;  the 
tcra  dd  Nick  may  refer  to  the  water-horse  NOk.  Less  specialized 


in  their  functions  are  many  of  the  figures  of  modem  folklore, 
some  of  whom  have  perhaps  replaced  some-  ancient  goddess, 
e,g.  Frau  Holda,  others,  like  the  Welsh  Pwck,  the  Lancashire 
boggarts  or  the  more  widely  found  Jack-o'-Lantem  (Will  o'  the 
Wisp),  are  sprites  who  do  no  more  harm  than  leading  the 
wanderer  astray.  The  banshee  is  perhaps  connected  with 
ancestral  or  house  spirits;  the  Wild  Huntsman,  the  Gabriel 
hounds,  the  Seven  Whistlers,  &c.,  are  traceable  to  some  actual 
phenomenon;  but  the  great  nuu^  of  British  goblindom  cannot 
now  be  traced  back  to  savage  or  barbarous  analogues.  Among 
other  local  sprites  may  be  mentioned  the  kobolds  or  spirits  of  the 
mines.  The  fairies  (see  Faixy),  located  in  the  fairy  knolls  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Shetlands,  may  also  be  put  under  this  head. 

(i)  The  subject  of  plant  souls  is  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
animism  {q.v.);  but  certain  aspects  of  this  phase  of  belief 
demand  more  detailed  treatment  Outside  the  European  area 
vegetation  spirits  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  conceived,  as  a  rule,  as 
anthropomorphic;  in  classical  Europe,  and  parts  of  the  Slavonic 
area  at  the  present  day,  the  tree  spirit  was  believed  to  have  the 
form  of  a  goat,  or  to  have  goats'  feet. 

Of  special  importance  in  Europe  is  the  conception  of  the 
so-caUed  "  com  spirit  *';  W.  Mannhardt  collectnl  a  mass  of 
information  proving  that  the  life  of  the  com  is  supposed  to  exist 
apart  from  the  com  itself  and  to  take  the  form,  sometimes  of  an 
animal,  sometimes  of  a  man  or  woman,  sometimes  of  a  child. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  belief  is  animistic  in  the 
proper  sense.  The  animal  which  popular  belief  identified  with 
the  com  demon  is  sometimes  killed  in  the  spring  in  order  to 
mingle  its  blood  or  bones  with  the  seed;  at  harvest-time  it  is 
supposed  to  sit  in  the  last  com  and  the  animals  driven  out  from  it 
are  sometimes  killed;  at  others  the  reaper  who  cuts  the  last  ear 
is  said  to  have  killed  the  "  ^o\f  "  or  the  "  dog,"  and  sometimes 
receives  the  name  of "  wolf  "  or  "  dog  "  and  retains  it  till  the  next 
harvest.  The  com  spirit  is  also  said  to  be  hiding  in  the  bam  till 
the  com  is  threshed,  or  it  may  be  said  to  reappear  at  midwinter, 
when  the  farmer  bqpns  to  think  of  his  new  year  of  labour  and 
harvest.  Side  by  side  with  the  conception  of  the  com  spirit  as 
an  animal  is  the  anthropomorphic  view  of  it;  and  this  dement 
must  have  predominated  in  the  eyolution  of  the  cereal  ddties 
like  Demeter;  at  the  same  time  traces  of  the  associatioh  of  goda 
and  goddesses  of  com  with  animal  embodiments  of  the  com  spirit 
are  found. 

(/)  In  many  parta-of  the  world,  and  especially  in  Africa,  is 
fotmd  the  conception  termed  the  "  otiose  creator  ";  that  is  to 
say,  the  belief  in  a  great  ddty,  who  is  the  author  of  all  that  exists 
but  is  too  remote  from  the  world  and  too  high  above  terrestrial 
things  to  concem  himsdf  with  the  details  of  the  universe.  As 
a  natural  result  of  this  bdief  we  find  the  view  that  the  operations 
of  nature  are  conducted  by  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  obedient 
subordinate  ddties;  thus,  in  Portuguese  West  Africa  the 
Kimbunda  believe  in  Suku-Vakange,  but  hold  that  he  has  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  universe  to  innumerable  kUulu 
good  and  bad;  the  latter  kind  arc  hdd  to  be  far  more  numerous, 
but  Suku-Vakange  is  said  to  keep  them  in  order  by  occasionally 
smiting  them  with  his  thunderbolts;  were  it  not  for  this,  man's 
lot  would  be  insupportable. 

Sometimes  the  gods  of  an  older  religion  degenerate  into  the 
demons  of  the  belief  which  supersedes  it.  A  conspicuous  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  the  gods 
of  the  nations,  whose  power  they  recognize  without  admitting 
thdr  claim  to  reverence  and  sacrifice.  The  same  tendency  is  seen 
in  many  early  missionary  works  and  is  far  from  bdng  without 
influence  even  at  the  present  day.  In  the  folklore  of  European 
countries  goblindom  is  peopled  by  gods  and  nature-spirits  of  an 
earlier  heathendom.  We  may  also  compare  the  Persian  devs 
with  the  Indian  devas. 

Expulsion  of  Demons. — In  connexion  with  dcmonology  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  custom  of  expelling  ^osts,  spirits  or  evils 
generally.  Primitive  peoples  from  the  Australians  upwards 
celebrate,  usually  at  fixed  intervals,  a  driving  out  of  hurtful 
influences.  Sometimes,  as  among  the  Australians,  it  is  merely 
the  ghosts  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  year  which  are  thus 
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driven  out;  from  this  custom  must  be  distinguished  another, 
which  consists  in  dismissing  the  aouls  of  the  dead  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  and  sending  them  on  their  journey  to  the  other  world; 
this  latter  custom  seems  to  have  an  entirely  different  origin  and 
to  be  due  to  love  and  not  fear  of  the  dead.  In  other  cases  it  is 
believed  that  evil  spirits  generally  or  even  non-personal  evils 
such  as  sins  are  bdieved  to  be  expelled.  In  these  customs 
originated  perhaps  the  scapegoat,  some  forms  of  sacrifice  (q.v.) 
and  other  cathartic  ceremonies. 

BiBLioGKAPRV.-— Tylor.  Primitm  Cultiire,  Frazer,  CoUen  Bouih; 
Skeat,  Malay  Magic;  Bastian,  Dtr  Mensch  t»  der  CesckichU; 
Callaway,  Relitum  of  the  AmoMuIw,  HikJ,  EtwU  sur  Us  dimons, 
Welcker.  Cruckisdu  CdUerUkre,  i.  731,  Trans.  Am.  PkU.  Soc. 
xxvi.  79;  Calmet.  Dissertation  sur  tes  esprils;  Maury,  La  Magie: 
L.  W.  King.  Babi^ian  Magic;  Lenormant.  La  Magte  cka  les 
CkaUUens;  K.  C.  Thompson,  Depils  and  Eml  Spirits  of  Babylonia; 
Grimm.  Deutsche  Mythologie;  Roskoff.  Ceschichte des  Teufels;  Sibly, 
Illustration  of  the  Occult  Sciences;  Scott,  Demonohfy;  Pitcaim, 
ScoUish  Criminal  Trials;  Jewish  Quarterly  Rev.  viii.  576,  &c.; 
Horst,  Zauberbibliothek;  Jewish  Encydopedui,  s.v.  "  Demonok)gy." 
See  also  bibUography  to  Possbssiok,  Animism  and  other  articles. 

(N.W.T.) 

DB  MORQAN.  AUGUSTUS  (1806-1871),  English  mathema- 
tidan  and  logician,  was  bom  in  June  1806,  at  Madura,  in  the 
Madras  presidency.  His  father,  Colonel  Jota  De  Morgan,  was 
employed  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  had  served  under  Warren  Hastings. 
On  the  mother's  side  hewasdescended  from  JamesDodson,F.R.S., 
author  of  the  Anii-logaritkmic  Canon  and  other  mathonatical 
works  of  merit,  and  a  friend  of  Abraham  Demoivre.  Seven 
months  after  the  birth  of  Augustus,  Colonel  De  Morgan  brought 
his  wife,  daughter  and  infant  son  to  England,  where  he  left 
them  during  a  subsequent  period  of  service  in  India,  dying  in 
x8i6  on  his  way  home. 

Augustus  De  Morgan  received  his  early  education  in  several 
private  schools,  and  before  the  age  of  fourteen  years  had  learned 
Latin,  Greek  and  some  Hebrew,  in  addition  to  acquiring  much 
general  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  a  half  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  mathematics, 
partly  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  G.  B.  Airy.  In  1825  he  gained  a 
Trinity  scholarship.  De  Morgan's  love  of  wide  reading  some- 
what interfered  with  his  success  in  the  mathematical  tripos,  in 
which  he  took  the  fourth  place  in  1827.  He  was  prevented  from 
taking  his  M.A.  degree,  or  from  obtaining  a  fellowship*  by  his 
consdentious  objection  to  signing  the  theological  tests  then 
required  from  masteis  of  arts  and  fellows  at  Cambridge. 

A  career  in  his  own  university  being  dosed  against  him,  he 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn ;  but  had  hardly  done  so  when  the  establish- 
ment, in  1828,  of  the  university  of  London,  in  Gower  Street, 
afterwards  known  as  University  College,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  continuing  his  mathematical  pursuits.  At  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two  he  gave  his  first  lecture  as  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  college  which  he  served  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  success 
for  a  third  of  a  century.  His  connexion  with  the  college,  indeed, 
was  interrupted  in  1831,  when  a  disagreement  with  the  governing 
body  caused  De  Morgan  and  some  other  professors  to  resign  their 
chairs  simultaneoxxsly.  When,  in  1836,  his  successor  wa^  acd- 
dentally  drowned,  De  Morgan  was  requested  to  resume  tiie 
professorship. 

In  1837  he  married  Sophia  Elixabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Frend,  a  Unitarian  in  faith,  a  mathematician  and  actuary  in 
occupation,  a  notice  of  whose  life,  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  Ike  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  (vol.  v.).  They  settled  in  Chelsea  (30  Cheyne  Row),  where 
in  later  yean  Mrs  De  Morgan  had  a  large  drde  of  inteUectual 
and  artistic  friends. 

As  a  teacher  of  mathematics  De  Morgan  was  unrivalled.  He 
gave  instruction  in  the  form  of  ^ntinuous  lectures  delivered 
extempore  from  brief  notes.  The  most  prolonged  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  the  most  intricate  formulae,  were  given  with 
almost  infallible  accuracy  from  the  resources  of  his  extraordinary 
memory.  De  Morgan's  writings,  however  excellent,  give  little 
idea  of  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  his  viva  voce  expositions, 
which  never  failed  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  who  were  worthy 


of  hearing  him.  Many  of  his  pupik  have  distinguished  them* 
selves,  and,  through  Isaac  Todhimter  and  £.  J.  Routh,  he  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  later  Cambridge  school.  For 
thirty  yean  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  editing  its  publications,  supplying  obituary 
notices  of  members,  and  for  eighteen  years  acting  as  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries.  He  was  also  frequently  employed  as  con- 
sulting actuary,  a  business  in  which  his  mathematical  powers, 
combined  with  sound  judgment  and  business-like  habits,  fitted 
him  to  take  the  highest  place. 

De  Morgan's  mathematical  writings  contributed  powerfully 
towards  the  progress  of  the  science.  His  memoirs  on  the 
"  Foundation  of  Algebra,"  in  the  7th  and  8th  volumes  of  the 
Cambridge  PhUosophtcal  Transactions,  contain  some  of  the  most 
important  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  the  philosophy 
of  mathematical  method;  and  Sir  W.  -Rowan  Hamilton,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Lectwes  on  Quaternions,  refers  more  than  once  to 
those  papera  as  having  led  and  encouraged  him  in  the  working 
out  of  the  new  system  of  quaternions.  The  work  on  Trigon- 
ometry and  Double  Algebra  (1849)  contains  in  the  latter  part  a 
most  luminous  and  philosophical  view  of  existing  and  possible 
systems  of  symbolic  calculus.  But  De  Morgan's  influence  on 
mathematical  sdence  in  England  can  only  be  estimated  by  a 
review  of  his  long  series  of  publications,  which  commence,  in 
1828,  with  a  translation  of  part  of  Bourdon's  Elemenls  of  Algebra, 
prepared  for  his  students.  In  1830  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
his  well-known  Elements  of  Aritkmeiic,  which  did  much  to  raise 
the  character  of  elementary  training.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
simple  yet  thorou^ly  philosophical  treatment  of  the  ideas  of 
number  and  magnitude,  as  wdl  as  by  the  introduction  of  new 
abbreviated  processes  of  computation,  to  which  De  Morgan 
always  attributed  much  practical  importance.  Second  and  third 
editions  were  called  for  in  1832  and  1835;  ^  sixth  edition  was 
issued  in  1876.  De  Morgan's  other  prindpal  mathematical 
works  were  The  Elements  of  Algebra  (1835),  a  valuable  but  some* 
what  dry  elementary  treatise;  the  Essay  on  Probabilities  (1838), 
forming  the  xo7th  volume  of  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  which  forms 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  subject;  and  The  dements  of 
Trigonometry  and  Trigonometrical  Analysis,  preliminary  to  the 
Differential  Calculus  (1837).  Several  of  his  mathematiod  works 
were  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, of  which  De  Morgan  was  at  one  time  an  active  member. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Treatise  on  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  (1842);  the  Elementary  Illustrations  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Cdculus,  first  published  in  1832,  but 
often  bound  up  with  the  larger  treatise;  the  essay,  On  the  Study 
and  Difficulties  of  Mathemalia  (1^31);  and  a  brief  treatise  on 
Spherical  Trigonometry  (1834).  By  some  acddent  the  work  on 
probability  in  the  same  series,  written  by  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  and 
J  Drinkwater-Bethime,  was  attributed  to  De  Morgan,  an  error 
which  seriously  annoyed  his  nice  sense  of  bibliographical  accuracy. 
For  fifteen  years  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  correct  the  mistake, 
and  finally  wrote  to  The  Times  to  disclaim  the  authorship.  (See 
Monthly  l'f<aices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  1x8.)  Two  of  his  most  elaborate  treatises  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  metropolitana,  namely  the  artides  on  the  Calculus 
of  Functions,and  theTheory  of  Probabilities.  DeMorgan's  minor 
mathematical  writings  were  scattered  over  various  periodicals. 
A  list  of  these  and  other  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Royal 
Society*s  Catalogue,  which  contains  forty-two  entries  under  the 
name  of  De  Morgan. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  excellence  and  extent  of  l}is  mathe- 
matical  writings,  it  is  probably  as  a  logical  reformer  that  De 
Morgan  will  1^  best  remembered.  In  this  respect  he  stands 
alongside  of  his  great  contemporaries  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  and 
George  Boole,  as  one  of  several  independent  discoverers  of  the 
all-important  prindple  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate. 
Unlike  most  mathematidans,  De  Morgan  always  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  logical  training.  In  his  admirable  papera 
upon  the  modes  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  geometry,  originally 
publi^ed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  (reprinted  in  The 
SchtMflmaster,  vol  ii.),  he  remonstrated  against  the  neglect  of 
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kpal  doctrine.  In  1839  fac  produced  a  small  work  called  First 
Sttums  of  Loik,  giving  what  be  had  found  by  experience  to  be 
much  wanted  by  students  commencing  with  Euclid.  In  October 
1846  he  completed  the  first  of  his  investigations,  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  printed  in  the  Transaciiotu  of  Ike  Cambridge  PkUosophical 
Society  (vol.  viii.  No.  39).  In  this  paper  the  principle  of  the 
quantified  predicate  was  referred  to,  and  there  immediately 
etuued  a  memorable  controversy  with  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  regard- 
ing the  independence  of  De  Morgan's  discovery,  some  communis 
cations  having  passed  between  them  in  the  autumn  of  1 846.  The 
details  of  this  dispute  will  be  found  in  the  original  pamphlets, 
in  the  Athaueum  and  in  the  appendix  to  De  Morgan's  Formal 
Lc%k.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  independence  of  De  Morgan's 
discovery  was  subsequently  recognized  by  Hamilton.  The  eight 
fcrms  of  proposition  adopted  by  De  Morgan  as  the  basis  of  his 
system  partially  differ  from  those  which  Hamilton  derived 
from  the  quantified  predicate.  The  general  character  of  De 
Morgan's  development  of  logical  forms  was  wholly  peculiar  and 
original  00  his  port. 

Late  in  1847  De  Morgan  published  his  principal  logical  treatise, 
aBcd  Formal  Logtc,  or  the  Calculus  of  Inferenu^  Necessary  and 
Probable.  This  contains  a  reprint  of  the  First  NoticnSj  an  elabor- 
ate development  of  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  and  of  the 
nannical  definite  syllogism,  together  with  chapters  of  great 
interest  on  probability,  induction,  old  logical  terms  and  fallacies. 
The  severity  of  the  treatise  is  relieved  by  characteristic  touches 
of  haoMyar,  and  by  quaint  anecdotes  and  allusions  furnished  from 
bs  vide  reading  and  perfect  memory.  There  foUowed  at 
iBtervak,  in  the  years  1850, 1858,  i860  and  1863,  a  series  of  four 
dtbocate  raemoiTB  on  the  "  Syllogism,"  printed  in  volumes  ix. 
acd  z.  of  the  Cambridge  PkUosophical  Transactiotts.  These 
papers  taken  together  constitute  a  great  treatise  on  logic, 
ia  which  he  substituted  improved  systems  of  notation,  and 
developed  a  new  logic  of  relations,  and  a  new  onymatic  system 
of  k^ical  exjffession.  In  x86o  De  Morgan  endeavoured  to  render 
tlMir  contents  better  known  by  publishing  a  Syllabus  of  a 
Propued  Systom  of  Logic,  from  which  may  be  obtained  a  good 
idea  of  his  symbolic  system,  but  the  more  readable  and  interesting 
disccssioDs  contained  in  the  memoirs  are  of  necessity  omitted. 
TWanide  "  Logic  "  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia  (i860)  completes 
the  list  of  his  logical  publications. 

Throughout  hhi  logical  writings  De  Morgan  was  led  by  the  idea 
tbat  the  foDowexs  of  the  two  great  branches  of  exact  science, 
logic  and  natheniatics,  had  made  blunders, — the  logicians  in 
neglectittg  Diatbematics,  and  the  mathematicians  in  neglecting 
k>g7c  He  cndeavoored  to  reconcile  them,  and  in  the  attempt 
sfeowed  how  many  errors  an  acute  mathematician  could  detect 
h  bgical  writings,  and  how  large  a  field  there  was  for  discovery. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  De  Morgan's  own  system, 
**  horrent  with  mysterious  spiculae,"  as  Hamilton  aptly  described 
it,  ii  fitted  to  exhibit  the  real  analogy  between  quantitative  and 
qcaiiutive  reasoning*  which  h  rather  to  be  souj^t  in  the  logical 
*orks  of  Boole. 

^erhap  the  largest  part,  in  volume,  of  De  Morgan's  writings  le- 
Baias  sciU  to  be  briefly  mentioned ;  it  consists  of  detached  articles 
ontifiMted  to  variotM  periodical  or  composite  works.  During  the 
ran  1833-1843  he  contributed  veiy  largely  to  the  first  edition  of 
tiie  Pemmy  Cyaipaedia,  writing  chiefly  on  mathematics,  astronomy, 
pbrsKs  and  biogiaphy.  •  His  articles  of  various  length  cannot  be 
lew  io  ttiimbcr  tnan  850,  and  they  have  been  estimated  to  constitute 
a  uxth  port  of  the  whole  Cyclopaedia,  ci  which  they  formed  perhaps 
tbe  iBost  valaable  portion.  He  also  wrote  biographies  of  Sir  Isaac 
N?«too  and  Edmuiid  Halley  for  Knight's  Brituh  Worthies,  various 
Botices  of  scientific  men  for  the  CaUery  of  Portraits,  and  for  the  un- 
corapleted  Biographdeal  Dictionary  of  the  Useful  Knuowledge  Society, 
aad  at  least  seven  articles  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Bicfraptfy,  Sotoe  cd  De  Morgan's  most  interesting  and  useful  minor 
« r ti£n are  to  be  found  in  the  Compa$iions  to  the  British  Almanach,  to 
vnkfahe  coatribnted  without  fail  one  article  each  year  from  1831  up 
^  I S57  iadasivc.  In  these  carefully  written  papers  he  treats  a  great 
*^r:ety  of  topics  rriating  to  astronomy,  chronology,  decimal  coinage, 
Idf  aanraace,  bibliography  and  the  history  of  science.  Most  of 
tbest  are  as  valuable  now  as  when  written. 

AsaoBg  De  Morgan's  miscellaneous  writings  may  be  mentioned  his 
^pUnatifonefAeGnamonic  Projection  of  the  Sphere,  1 8^6.  including 
tdncriptiott  of  the  ma^js  of  the  stars,  puolisbea  by  the  Useful  Know- 


ledge Society :  his  Treatise  on  the  Globes,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial,i64^s, 
and  his  remarkable  Book  of  Almanacks  {2nd  edition,  1871),  which 
contains  a  series  of  thtrty-nve  almanacs,  so  arranged  with  indices  of 
reference,  that  the  almanac  for  any  year,  whether  m  old  style  or  new. 
from  any  epoch,  ancient  or  modem,  up  to  a.  d.  2000,  may  be  found 
without  difficulty,  means  being  added  for  verifying  the  almanac  and 
also  for  discovering  the  days  01  new  and  full  moon  from  aooo  b.  c.  up 
to  A.  D.  aooo.  De  Morgan  expressly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  plan  of  this  book  was  that  of  L.  B.  Francoeur  and  J.  Ferguson, 
but  the  plan  was  developed  by  one  who  was  an  unrivalled  master  of 
all  the  intricacies  of  chronology.  The  two  best  tables  of  logarithms, 
the  small  five-figure  tables  oS  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  (1830  and 
1857),  and  Shroen's  Seven  Figure-Table  (5th  ed.,  1865),  were  printed 
under  De  Morgan's  superintendence.  Several  works  edited  by  him 
will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  He  made 
numerous  anonymous  contributions  through  a  long  series  of  years 
to  the  Athenaeum,  and  to  Notes  and  OuerieSj  ana  occasionally  to 
The  North  British  Review,  MacmUlan's  Magastne,  &c. 

Considerable  labour  was  spent  by  De  Morgan  upon  the  subject 
of  decimal  coinage.    He  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  pound  and  mil 


pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  De  Morgan  was  his  intense  and  yet 
reasonable  love  of  books.  He  was  a  true  biblio^ile  and  loved  to 
surround  himself,  as  far  as  his  means  allowed,  with  curious  and  rare 
books.  He  revelled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  watermarks,  title-pages, 
colophons,  catch-words  and  the  like;  yet  he  treated  bibliography 
as  an  important  science.  As  he  himaelfwrote, "  the  most  worthless 
book  of  a  bygone  day  is  a  record  worthy  of  preservation;  like  a 
telescopic  star,  its  obscurity  may  render  it  unavailable  for  most 
purposes;  but  it  serves,  in  hands  which  know  how  to  use  it,  to  de- 
termine the  places  of  more  important  bodies."  His  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  British  Museum  in  1850  (Questions 
5704*-58is,*  6481-651^.  and  8966-8967),  shoukl  be  studied  by  all 
who  would  comprehend  the  principles  of  bibliography  or  the  art  of 
constructing  a  catalogue,  his  views  on  the  latter  subject  correspond- 
ing with  those  carried  out  bv  Panizzi  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
A  sample  of  De  Morgan's  bibliographical  learning  is  to  be  found  in 
his  account  of  Arithmetical  Boohs,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing 
(1847),  "^^  finally  in  his  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  This  latter  work 
consists  of  articles  most  of  which  were  originally  published  in  the 
Athenaeum,  describing  the  various  attempts  which  nave  been  made 
to  invent  a  perpetualmotion,  to  square  the  circle,  or  to  trisect  the 
angle ;  but  ue  Morgan  took  the  opportunity  to  include  many  curious 
bits  gathered  from  bis  extensive  reading,  so  that  the  Budget,  as  re- 

Erinted  bv  his  widow  (1872).  with  much  additional  matter  prepared 
y  himself,  forms  a  remarkable  collection  of  scientific  ana.  De 
Morgan's  correspondence  with  contemporary  scientific  men  was  very 
extensive  and  full  of  interest.  It  remains  unpublished,  as  does  also 
a  lai^  mass  of  mathematical  tracts  which  he  prepared  for  the  use 
of  his  students,  treating  all  parts  of  mathematical  science,  and 
embodying  some  of  the  matter  of  his  lectures.  De  Morgan's  library 
was  purchased  by  Lord  Overstone,  and  presented  to  the  university 
of  London. 

In  x866  his  life  became  clouded  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  abandon  the  institution  so  long  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
The  refusal  of  the  council  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the 
senate,  that  they  should  appoint  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister 
to  the  professorship  of  logic  and  mental  philosophy,  revived  all 
De  Morgan's  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  sectarian  freedom; 
and,  though  his  feelings  were  doubtless  excessive,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  gloom  was  thrown  over  his  life,  intensified  in  1867  by 
the  loss  of  his  son  George  Campbell  De  Morgan,  a  young  man  of 
the  highest  scientific  promise,  whose  name,  as  De  Morgan 
expressly  wished,  will  long  be  connected  with  the  London 
Mathematical  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
From  this  time  De  Morgan  rapidly  feU  into  ill-health,  previously 
almost  unknown  to  him,  dying  on  the  i8th  of  March  1S71.  An 
interesting  and  truthful  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  found  m  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  the  9th  of 
February  1873,  vol.  xzii.  p.  112,  written  by  A.  C.  Ranyard,  who 
says, "  He  was  the  kindliest,  as  well  as  the  most  learned  of  men — 
benignant  to  every  one  who  approached  him,  never  forgetting  the 
claims  which  weakness  has  on  strength." 

De  Morgan  left  no  published  indications  of  his  opinions  on 
rdigious  questions,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  extremely  reticent. 
He  sddom  or  never  entered  a  place  of  worship,  and  declared  that 
he  could  not  listen  to  a  sermon,  a  circumstance  perhaps  due  to 
the  extremely  strict  religious  discipline  under  which  he  was 
brought  up.    Nevertheless  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
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was  of  a  deeply  religious  disposition.  Like  M.  Faraday  and 
Sir  I.  Newton  he  entertained  a  confident  belief  in  Provi- 
dence, founded  not  on  any  tenuous  inference,  but  on  personal 
feeling.    His  hope  of  a  future  life  also  was  vivid  to  the  last. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  a  reference  to  his  witty  sayings,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in  Dr  Sadler's  most  interesting 
Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  (1869),  which  also  contains  a 
humorous  account  of  H.  C.  R.  by  De  Morgan.  It  may  be 
added  that  De  Morgan  was  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of 
Dickens;  he  was  also  fond  of  music,  and  a  fair  performer  on 
the  flute.  (W.S.J.) 

His  son,  WzLUAM  Frend  De  Moscan  (b.  1839),  first  became 
known  in  artbtic  drdes  as  a  potter,  the  "  De  Morgan  "  tiles 
being  remarkable  for  his  rediscovery  of  the  secret  of  some  beauti- 
ful colours  and  glazes.  But  later  in  life  he  became  even  better 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  novels,  Joseph  Vanu  (1906), 
Aliu  for  Short  (1907),  Somehow  Good  (2908)  and  It  Neoer  Can 
Happen  Again  (1909),  in  which  the  influence  of  Dickens  and  of 
his  own  earlier  family  life  were  conspicuous. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  great  Attic  orator  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  384  (or  383)  B.C.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
wai  an  Athenian  citizen  belonging  to  the  deme  of  Paeaoia.  His 
mother,  Cleobule,  was  the  daughter  of  Gylon,  a  citizen  who  had 
been  active  in  procuring  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Bosponis 
for  the  Athenian  colony  of  Nymphaeon  in  the  Crimea,  and  whose' 
wife  was  a  native  of  that  region..  On  these  grounds  the  adversaries 
of  Demosthenes,  in  after-days,  used  absurdly  to  taunt  him  with 
a  traitorous  or  barbarian  ancestry.  The  boy  had  a  bitter  fore- 
taste of  life  He  was  seven  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
leaving  property  (in  a  manufactory  of  swords,  and  another  of 
upholstery)  worth  about  £3500,  which,  invested  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  (20%  was  not  thought  exorbitant),  would  have 
yielded  rather  more  than  £600  a  year.  £300  a  year  was  a  very 
comfortable  income  at  Athens,  and  it  was  possible  to  live  decently 
on  a  tenth  of  it.  Nicias,  a  very  rich  man,  had  property  equivalent, 
probably,  to  not  more  than  £4000  a  year.  Demosthenes  was  bom 
then,  to  a  handsome,  though  not  a  great  fortune.  But  his 
guardians — two  nephews  of  his  father,  Aphobus  and  Demophon, 
and  one  Therippides — abused  their  trust,  and  handed  over  to 
Demosthenes,  when  he  came  of  age,  rather  less  than  one-seventh 
of  his  patrimony,  perhaps  between  £50  and  £60  a  year. 
Demosthenes,  after  studying  with  Isaeus  {q.v.) — ^then  the  great 
master  of  forensic  eloquence  and  of  Attic  law,  especially  in  will 
cases  * — brought  an  action  against  Aphobus,  and  gained  a  verdict 
for  about  £2400.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  got  the  money; 
and,  after  some  more  fruitless  proceedings  against  Onetor, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Aphobus,  the  matter  was  dropped, — not, 
however,  before  his  relatives  had  managed  to  throw  a  public 
burden  (the  equipment  of  a  ship  of  war)  on  their  late  ward, 
whereby  his  resources  were  yet  further  straitened.  He  now 
became  a  professional  writer  of  ^>eeches  or  pleas  (XoTiryp^^) 
for  the  law  courts,  sometimes  speaking  himself.  Biographers 
have  delighted  to  relate  how  painfully  Demosthenes  m»]e  him- 
self a  tolerable  speaker, — ^how,  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  he 
tried  his  lungs  against  the  waves,  how  he  declaimed  as  he  ran  up 
hill,  how  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  cell,  having  first  guarded  himself 
against  a  longing  for  the  haunts  of  men  by  shaving  one  side  of 
his  head,  how  he  wrote  out  Thucydides  eight  times,  how  he  was 
derided  by  the  Assembly  and  encouraged  by  a  judicious  actor  who 
met  him  moping  about  the  Peiraeus.  He  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  the  reverse  of  athletic  (the  stalwart  Aeschines  upbraids  him 
with  never  having  been  a  sportsman),  and  he  probably  had  some 
sort  of  defect  or  impediment  in  his  speech  as  a  boy.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  fact  about  his  work  for  the  law  courts  is  that 
be  seems  to  have  continued  it,  in  some  measure,  through  the  most 
exciting  parts  of  his  great  political  career.  The  speech  for 
Phormio  belongs  to  the  same  year  as  the  plea  for  Megalopolis. 
The  speech  against  Bocotus  "  Concerning  the  Name  "  comes 
between  the  First  Philippic  and  the  First  Olynthtac.  The  speech 
igainst  Pantaenetus  comes  between  the  speech  "  On  the  Peace  " 
and  the  Second  Philippic. 
^  See  Jebb's  Attic  Orators  from  AnHphon  to  Isaoos,  vol^  iL  p.  367  f . 


The  political  career  of  Demosthenes,  from  his  first  direct 
contact  with  public  affairs  tn  355  B.C.  to  his  death  in  333,  has 
an  essential  unity.  It  is  the  assertion,  in  successive 
forms  adapted  to  successive  moments,  of  unchanging 
principles.  Externally,  it  is  divided  into  the  chap- 
ter which  precedes  and  the  chapter  which  follows 
Chaeronea.  But  its  inner  meaning,  the  secret  of  its  indomitable 
vigour,  the  law  which  harmonizes  its  apparent  contrasts,  cannot 
be  understood  unless  it  is  regarded  as  a  whole.  Still  less  can  it 
be  appreciated  in  all  its  large  wisdom  and  sustained  self-mastery 
if  it  is  viewed  merely  as  a  duel  between  the  ablest  champion  and 
the  craftiest  enemy  of  Greek  freedom.  The  time  indeed  came 
when  Demosthenes  and  Philip  stood  face  to  face  as  representative 
antagonists  in  a  mortal  conflict.  But,  for  Demosthenes,  the 
special  peril  represented  by  Philip,  the  peril  of  subjugation  to 
Macedon,  was  merely  a  disastrous  acddenL  Philip  hai^)ened 
to  become  the  most  prominent  and  most  fonnidable  type  of  a 
danger  which  was  already  threatening  Greece  before  his  baleful 
star  arose.  As  Demosthenes  said  to  the  Athenians,  if  the 
Macedonian  had  not  existed,  they  would  have  made  another 
Philip  for  themsdves.  Until  Athens  recovered  something  of  its 
old  spirit,  there  must  ever  be  a  great  standing  danger,  not  for 
Athens  only,  but  for  Greece, — the  danger  that  sooner  or  later,  in 
some  shape,  from  some  quarter— no  man  could  foretell  the  hour, 
the  manner  or  the  source — ^barbarian  violence  would  break  up 
the  gradous  and  undefiled  tradition  of  separate  Hellenic  life. 

What  was  the  true  relation  of  Athens  to  Greece?  The  answer 
which  he  gave  to  this  question  is  the  key  to  the  life  of 
Demosthenes.  Athens,  so  Demosthenes  hdd,  was  the  natural 
head  of  Greece.  Not,  however,  as  an  empress  holding  subject 
or  subordinate  dties  in  a  dependence  more  or  leas  compulsory. 
Rather  as  that  dty  which  most  nobly  exprened  the  noblest 
attributes  of  Greek  political  existence,  and  which,  by  her  pre> 
eminent  gifts  both  of  intellect  and  of  moral  insight,  was  primarily 
responsible,  everywhere  and  always,  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
attributes  in  their  integrity.  Wherever  the  cry  of  the  expressed 
goes  up  from  Greek  against  Greek,  it  wa^  the  voice  of  Athena 
which  should  first  remind  the  oppressor  that  Hellene  differed 
from  barbarian  in  postponing  the  use  of  force  to  the  persuasions 
of  equal  law.  Wherever  a  barbarian  hand  offered  wrong  to  any 
city  of  the  Hellenic  sisterhood,  it  was  the  arm  of  Athens  which 
should  first  be  stretched  forth  in  the  holy  strength  of  ApoUo  the 
Averter.  Wherever  among  her  own  children  the  andent  loyalty 
was  yidding  to  love  of  pleasure  or  of  base  gain,  there,  above  all, 
it  was  the  duty  qf  Athens  to  see  that  the  central  hearth  of  Hellas 
was  kept  pure.  Athens  must  never  again  seek  "  empire  "  in  the 
sense  which  became  odious  under  the  influence  of  Cleon  and 
Hyperbolus, — when,  to  use  the  image  of  Aristophanes,  the  allies 
were  as  Babylonian  slaves  grinding  in  the  Athenian  mill.  Athens 
must  never  permit,  if  she  could  hdp  it,  the  re-establishment  of 
such  a  domination  as  Sparta  exerdsed  in  Greece  from  the  battle 
of  Aegospotami  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Athens  must  aim 
at  leading  a  free  confederacy,  of  which  the  members  should  be 
bound  to  her  by  their  own  truest  interests.  Athens  must  seek 
to  deserve  the  confidence  of  all  Greeks  alike. 

Such,  in  the  belief  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  part  which  Athens 
must  perform  if  Greece  was  to  be  safe.  But  reforms  must  be 
effected  before  Athens  could  be  capable  of  such  a  part.  The  evils 
to  be  cured  were  different  phases  of  one  malady.  Athens  had 
long  been  suffering  from  the  profound  decay  of  public  spirit. 
Since  the  early  years  of  the  Pdoponnesian  W^ar,  the  separation 
of  Athenian  sodety  from  the  state  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  marked.  The  old  type  of  the  eminent  dtizen,  who  was  at 
once  statesman  and  general,  had  become  almost  extinct.  Politics 
were  now  managed  by  a  small  drde  of  politidans.  Wars  were 
conducted  by  professional  soldiers  whose  troops  were  chiefly 
mercenaries,  and  who  were  usually  regarded  by  the  politicians 
dther  as  instruments  or  as  enemies.  The  mass  of  the 
dtizens  took  no  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  But, 
though  indifferent  to  prindples,  they  had  quickly  sensi- 
tive partialities  for  men,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
good  humour.  Pericles  had  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  a 
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BBiII  boBBty  from  the  tKasazy  to  tlie  poorer  citizens,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fnaMing  them  to  attend  the  theatre  at  the  great  festivals, 
—in  other  vords,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  the 
ooBCcatnted  inflncnfe  of  the  best  Attic  culture.    A  provision 
cminrnfly  vise  for  the  age  of  Peridcs  easily  became  a  mischief 
vben  the  once  honourable  name  of  ^'  demagogue  "  began  to 
aeaa  a  flatterer  of  the  mob.    Before  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
Mstsn  War  the  festival-money  {tiuoriam)  was  abolished.  A  few 
years  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  it  was  again  intro- 
daoed.  Bat  until  554  B.C.  it  had  never  been  more  than  a  gratuity, 
of  which  the  payment  depended  on  the  treasury  having  a  surplus. 
In  354  B.C  Eubulus  became  steward  of  the  treasury.    He  was 
aa  able  man,  with  a  special  talent  for  finance,  free  from  all  taint 
of  pcTfooal  corruption,  and  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  honour 
oi  Athens,  but  enslaved  to  popularity,  and  without  principles 
irf  policy.  Hjs  first  measure  was  to  make  the  festival-money  a 
penaaacnt  item  in  the  budget.  Thenceforth  this  bounty  was  in 
reality  very  much  what  Demades  afterwards  called  it, — the 
oesaent  (nSXXa)  of  the  democracy. 
Yeats  before  the  danger  from  Maccdon  was  urgent,  Demos- 
I  had  begun  the  work  of  his  life, — the  effort  to  lift  the  spirit 
of  Athens,  to  revive  the  old  dvic  loyalty,  to  rouse  the 
city  into  taking  that  place  and  performing  that  part 
which  her  own  welfare  as  well  as  the  safety  of  Greece 
prescribed.  His  formally  political  speeches  must  never 
I  apart  from  his  forensic  speeches  in  public  causes. 
The  Athenian  procedure  against  the  proposer  of  an  unconstitu- 
tkaal  law — ix.  of  a  law  incompatible  with  existing  laws — had  a 
direct  teadei^y  to  make  the  law  court,  in  such  cases,  a  political 
arena.    The  same  tendency  was  indirectly  exerted   by  the 
tokrance  of  Athenian  juries  (in  the  absence  of  a  presiding  expert 
Kke  a  judge)  for  irrelevant  matter,  since  it  was  usually  easy  for  a 
speaker  to  make  capital  out  of  the  adversary's  political  ante- 
oedoits.    But  the  forensic  speeches  of  Demosthenes  for  public 
caases  are  not  cmly  political  in  this  general  sense.    They  are 
docomeats,  as  indispensable  as  the  Olynthiacs  or  Philippics, 
for  bis  own  political  career.  Only  by  taking  them  along  with  the 
kinnally  political  q»eeches,  and  regarding  the  whole  as  one 
aabn^Len  scries,  can  we  see  clearly  the  full  scope  of  the  task 
liiirh  be  set  before  him, — a  task  in  which  his  long  resistance  to 
Pklip  w»  only  the  most  dramatic  incident,  and  in  which  his 
ical  achievetDent  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  event  of 


A  forcsfiic  speech,  composed  for  a  public  cause,  opens  the 
pofitical  career  <rf  Demosthenes  with  a  protest  against  a  signal 
aboe.  In  355  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  be  wrote  the 
9eedi  "  Aipaittst  Androtion."  This  combats  on  legal  grounds  a 
pniposal  that  the  out-going  senate  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
faidcii  ciowa.  In  its  larger  aspect,  it  is  a  denunciation  of  the 
oxrapt  system  which  that  senate  represented,  and  especially  of* 
the  naaner  in  which  the  treasury  had"  been  administered  by 
An^ophon.  In  354  b.c.  Demosthenes  composed  and  spoke  the 
ocatioa  **  Against  Leptines,"  who  had  effected  a  slender  saving 
for  the  state  by  the  expedient  of  revoking  those  hereditary 
aeapcioos  from  taxation  which  had  at  varioxis  times  been 
cocferrcd  in  recognition  of  distiltguished  merit.  The  descendants 
tf  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton  alone  had  been  excepted  from 
the  operatioa  of  the  law.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  voice 
cf  Dmostbenes  fairasdf  had  been  heard  on  the  public  concerns 
of  Athens,  and  the  utterance  was  a  worthy  prelude  to  the  career 
of  a  statesman.  He  answers  the  advocates  of  the  retrenchment 
^  p<MBting  out  that  the  public  interest  will  not  ultimately  be 
smned  by  a  wholesale  violation  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same 
jtu  he  delivered  his  first  strictly  political  speech, "  On  the  Navy 
Boirds  *'  (Symroorics).  The  Athenians,  irritated  by  the  support 
vkkh  Artaxerxes  had  lately  given  to  the  revolt  of  their  allies, 
asd  esdted  by  nunoun  of  his  hostile  preparations,  were  feverishly 
cs^cr  for  a  war  with  Persia.  Demosthenes  urges  that  such  an 
eaurprise  would  at  present  be  useless;  that  it  would  fail  to  unite 
Gceece;  that  the  energies  of  the  city  should  be  reserved  for  a  real 
faergeacy;  but  that,  before  the  city  can  successfully  cope  with 
aay  war,  there  must  be  a  better  organization  of  resources,  and. 


first  of  all,  a  reform  of  the  navy^  which  he  outlines  with  character- 
istic lucidity  and  precision. 

Two  years  later  (35a  b.c.)  he  is  found  deaung  with  a  more 
definite  question  of  foreign  policy.  Sparta,  favoured  by  the 
depression  of  Thebes  in  the  Phodan  War,  was  threatening 
Megalopolis.  Both  Sparta  and  Megalopolis  sent  embassies  to 
Athens.  Demosthenes  supported  Megalopolis.  The  ruin  of 
Megalopolis  would  mean,  he  argued,  the  return  of  Spartan 
domination  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Athenians  must  not  favour 
the  tyranny  of  any  one  city.  They  must  respect  the  rights  of  all 
the  cities,  and  thus  promote  unity  based  on  mutual  confidence. 
In  the  same  year  Demosthenes  wrote  the  speech  "Against 
Timocratcs,"  to  be  spoken  by  the  same  Diodorus  who  had  before 
prosecuted  Androtion,  and  who  now  combated  an  attempt  to 
screen  Androtion  and  others  from  the  penalties  of  embezzlement. 
The  speech  "  Against  Aristocrates,"  also  of  35a  B.C.,  reproves  that 
foreign  policy  of  Itthlt  makeshifts  which  was  now  popular  at 
Athens.  The  Athenian  tenure  of  the  Thradan  Chersonese  partly 
depended  for  its  security  on  the  good-will  of  the  Thradan  prince 
Cersobleptes.  Charidemus,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  Already 
played  Athens  false,  was  now  the  brother-in-law  and  the  favourite 
of  Cersobleptes.  Aristocratcs  proposed  that  the  person  of 
Charidemtis  should  be  invested  with  a  special  sanctity,  by  the 
enactment  that  whoever  attempted  his  life  should  be  an  outlaw 
from  ail  dominions  of  Athens.  Demosthenes  points  out  that 
such  adulation  is  as  futile  as  it  is  fulsome.  Athens  can  secure 
the  permanence  of  her  foreign  possessions  only  in  one  way — ^by 
being  strong  enough  to  hold  them. 

Thus,  between  355  and  35a,  Demosthenes  had  laid  down 
the  main  lines  of  his  policy.  Domestic  administration  must  be 
purified.  Statesmen  must  be  naade  to  fed  that  they 
are  responsible  to  the  state.  They  must  not  be  allowed  ^f^^j^ 
to  anticipate  judgment  on  their  deserts  by  voting  each 
other  golden  crowns,  lliey  must  not  think  to  screen  mis- 
appropriation of  public  money  by  getting  partisans  to  pass  new 
laws  about  state-debtors.  Foreign  policy  must  be  guided  by  a 
larger  and  more  provident  conception  of  Athenian  interests. 
When  public  excitement  demands  a  fordgn  war,  Athens  must  not 
rush  into  it  without  asking  whether  it  is  necessary,  whether  it 
will  have  Greek  support,  and  whether  she  herself  is  read^  for  it. 
When  a  strong  Greek  dty  threatens  a  weak  one,  and  seeks  to 
purchase  Athenian  connivance  with  the*bribe  of  a  border-town, 
Athens  must  remember  that  duty  and  prudence  alike  command 
her  to  respect  the  independence  of  all  Greeks.  When  it  is  pro- 
posed, by  way  of  insurance  on  Athenian  possessions  abroad,  to 
flatter  the  favourite  of  a  doubtfxil  ally,  Athens  must  remember 
that  such  devices  will  not  avail  a  power  which  has  no  army 
except  on  paper,  and  no  ships  fit  to  leave  their  moorings. 

But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  Athenians  could  have  tranquil 
Idsure  for  domestic  reform.  A  danger,  calling  for  prompt  action, 
had  at  last  come  very  near.  For  six  years  Athens  had  ^^ 
been  at  war  with  Philip  on  account  of  his  seizure  of  ^^  " 
Amphipolis.  Meanwhile  he  had  destroyed  Potidaea  puap* 
and  founded  Philippi.  On  the  Thradan  coasts  he  had 
become  master  of  Abdera  and  Maronea.  On  the  Thessalian  coast 
he  had  acquired  Methone.  In  a  second  invasion  of  Thessaly, 
he  had  overthrown  the  Phocians  under  Onomarchus,  and  had 
advanced  to  Thermopylae,  to  find  the  gates  of  Greece  dosed 
against  him  by  an  Athenian  force.  He  had  then  marched 
to  Heraeon  on  the  Propontis,  and  had  dictated  a  peace  to 
Cersobleptes.  He  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Cardia,  Perinthus 
and  Byzantium.  Lastly,  he  had  begun  to  show  designs  on  the 
great  Confederacy  of  Olynthus,  the  more  warlike  Miletus  of 
the  North.  The  First  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  was  spoken  in 
351  B.C.  The  Third  Philippic— the  latest  of  the  extant  political 
speeches— was  spoken  in  341  B.C.  Between  these  he  delivered 
eight  political  orations,  of  which  seven  are  directly  concerned 
with  Philip.  The  whole  series  falls  into  two  great  divisions. 
The  first  division  comprises  those  speeches  which  were  spoken 
against  Philip  while  he  was  still  a  foreign  power  threatening 
Greece  from  without.  Such  arc  the  First  Philippic  and  the  three 
orations  for  OlynthuS.  The  second  division  comprises  the  speeches 
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ipoken  against  Philit>  when,  by  admission  to  tbe  Amphictyonic 
Coundl,  he  had  now  won  his  way  within  the  drcle  of  the  Gceek 
states,  and  when  the  issue  was  no  longer  between  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  but  between  the  Greek  and  Macedonian  parties  in 
Greece.  Such  are  the  speech  "  On  the  Peace,"  the  speech  "  On 
the  Embassy,"  the  speech  "  On  the  Chersonese,"  the  Second  and 
Third  PhiUppics. 

The  First  Philippic,  spoken  early  in  351  B.C.,  was  no  sudden 
note  of  alarm  drawing  attention  to  an  unnoticed  peril.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Assembly  was  weary  of  the  subject.  For 
six  years  the  war  with  Philip  had  been  a  theme  of  barren 
talk.  Demosthenes  urges  that  it  is  time  to  do  some- 
thing, and  to  do  it  with  a  plan.  Athens  fighting  Philip  has  fared, 
he  says,  like  an  amateur  boxer  opposed  to  a  skilled  pugilist. 
The  helpless  hands  have  only  followed  blows  which  a  trained  eye 
should  have  taught  them  to  parry.  An  Athenian  force  must  be 
stationed  in  the  north,  at  Lemnos  or  Thasos.  Of  3000  infantry 
and  200  cavalry  at  least  one  quarter  must  be  Athenian  citizens 
capable  of  directing  the  mercenaries. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Demosthenes  did  another  service  to  the 
cause  of  national  frwdom.  Rhodes,  severed  by  its  own  act  from 
the  Athenian  Confederacy,  had  since  355  been  virtually  subject 
to  Mausolus,  prince  {iwiurnp)  of  Caria,  himself  a  tributary  of 
Persia.  Mausolus  dieid  in  351,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow 
Artemisia.  The  democratic  party  in  Rhodes  now  appealed  to 
Athens  for  help  in  throwing  off  the  Carian  yoke.  Demosthenes 
supported  their  application  in  his  speech  "  For  the  Rhodians." 
No  act  of  his  life  was  a  truer  proof  of  statesmanship.  He  failed. 
But  at  least  he  had  once  more  warned  Athens  that  the  cause  of 
political  freedom  was  everywhere  her  own,  and  that,  wherever 
that  cause  was  forsaken,  there  a  new  danger  was  created  both  for 
Athens  and  for  Greece. 

Next  year  (350)  an  Athenian  force  under  Phodon  was  sent  to 
Euboea,  in  support  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  against  the 
^  ^  faction  of  Cleitarehus.  Demosthenes  protested  against 

^^H^"  spending  strength,  needed  for  greater  objects,  on  the 
local  quarrels  of  a  despot.  Phodon  won  a  victory  at 
Tamynae.  But  the  "  inglorious  and  costly  war  "  entailed  an 
outlay  of  more  than  £12,000  on  the  ransom  of  captives  alone, 
and  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  Athenian  influence  through- 
out Euboea.  That  island  was  now  left  an  open  field  for  the 
intrigues  of  Philip.  Worst  of  all,  the  party  of  Eubulus  not  only 
defeated  a  proposal,  arising  from  this  campaign,  for  applying  the 
festival-money  to  the  war-fund,  but  actually  carried  a  law  making 
it  high  treason  to  renew  the  proposal.  The  degree  to  which 
political  enmity  was  exasperated  by  the  Euboean  War  may  be 
judged  from  the  inddent  of  Midias,  an  adherent  of  Eubulus, 
and  a  type  of  opulent  rowdyism.  Demosthenes  was  choragus 
of  his  tribe,  and  was  wearing  the  robe  of  that  sacred  office  at 
the  great  festival  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  when  Midias  struck 
him  on  the  face.  The  affair  was  eventually  compromised.  The 
speech  "  Against  Midias  "  written  by  Demosthenes  for  the  trial 
(in  349)  was  neither  spoken  nor  completed,  and  remains,  as  few 
will  regret,  a  sketch. 

It  was  now  three  years  since,  m  353,  the  Olynthians  had  sent 
an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  had  made  peace  with  their  only  sure 
g^  ally.  In  350  a  second  Olynthian  embassy  had  sought 

iSSn.  <^°^  obtained  Athenian  help.  The  hour  of  Olynthus 
had  indeed  come.  In  349  Philip  opened  war  against 
the  Chalddic  towns  of  the  Olynthian  League.  The  First  and 
Second  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  were  spoken  in  that  year  in 
support  of  sending  one  force  to  defend  Olynthus  and  another  to 
attack  Philip.  "  Better  now  than  later,"  is  the  thought  of  the 
First  Olynthiac.  The  Second  argues  that  Philip's  strength  is 
overrated.  The  Third — spoken  in  348 — carries  us  into  the  midst 
of  action.*  It  deals  with  practical  details.  The  festival-fund 
must  be  used  for  the  war.    The  dtizens  must  serve  in  person. 

*  It  is  ccncrally  agreed  that  the  Third  Olynthiac  is  the  latest:  but 
the  question  of  the  order  of  the  First  and  Second  has  been  much 
discussed.  See  Grote  {History  of  Creece,  chap.  88,  appendix),  who 
prefers  the  arrangement  ti.  i.  iii.,  and  Blaia,  Die  aUiuke  Btrtdsamkeit, 
lii.  p.  319. 


A  few  months  later,  Olynthus  and  the  thirty-two  towns  of  the 
confederacy  were  swept  from  the  earth.  Men  could  walk  over 
thdr  sites,  Demosthenes  said  seven  years  afterwards,  without 
knowing  that  such  dties  had  existed.  It  was  now  certain  that 
Phih'p  could  not  be  stopped  outside  of  Greece.  The  question 
was.  What  point  within  Greece  shall  he  be  allowed  to  reach? 

Eubulus  and  his  party,  i^th  that  versatility  which  is  the 
privilege  of  political  vagueness,  now  began  to  call  for  a  congress 
of  the  allies  to  consido*  the  common  danger.  They  foimd  a 
brilliant  interpreter  in  Aeschincs,  who,  after  having  b^n  a  tragic 
actor  and  a  derk  to  the  assembly,  had  entered  political  life  with 
the  advantages  of  a  splendid  gift  for  doquence,  a  fine  presence, 
a  happy  address,  a  ready  wit  and  a  fadle  conscience.  While 
his  opponents  had  thus  suddenly  become  wariike,  Demosthenes 
had  become  padfic.  He  saw  that  Athens  must  have  time  to 
collect  strength.  Nothing  could  be  gained,  meanwhile,  by  going 
on  with  the  war.  Macedonian  sympathizers  at  Athens,  of  whom 
Philocrates  was  the  chief,  abo  favoured  peace.  Eleven  envoys, 
including  Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes,  were  sent 
to  Philip  in  February  346  B.C.  After  a  debate  at  Athens,  peace 
was  conduded  with  PUlip  in  April.  Philip  on  the  one  iv^c* 
hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the  other,  were  to  keep  kHwfm 
what  they  respectivdy  held  at  the  time  when  the  peace  JJJJJ^  *•* 
was  ratified.  But  here  the  Athenians  made  a  fatal  *^ 
error.  Philip  was  bent  on  keeping  the  door  of  Greece  open. 
Demosthenes  was  bent  on  shutting  it  against  him.  Philip  was 
now  at  war  with  the  people  of  Halus  in  Thessaly.  Thebes  had 
for  ten  years  been  at  war  with  Phods.  Here  were  two  distinct 
chances  for  Philip's  armed  intervention  in  Greece.  But  if  the 
Halians  and  the  Phodans  were  induded  in  the  peace,  Philip 
coxild  not  bear  arms  against  them  without  violating  the  peace. 
Accordingly  Philip  insisted  that  they  should  not  be  induded. 
Demosthenes  insisted  they  should  be  induded.  They  were 
not  induded.  The  result  followed  speedily.  The  same  envoys 
were  sent  a  second  time  to  Philip  at  the  end  of  April  346  for 
the  purpose  of  recdving  his  oathi  in  ratification  of  the  peace. 
It  was  late  in  June  before  he  returned  from  Thrace  to  Pella — thus 
gaining,  under  the  terms,  all  the  towns  that  he  had  taken  mean- 
while. He  next  took  the  envoys  with  him  through  Thessaly  to 
Thermopylae.  There— at  the  invitation  of  Thessalians  and 
Thebans— he  intervened  in  the  Phodan  War.  Phalaecus 
surrendered.  Phods  was  crushed.  PhiUp  took  its 
place  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  was  thus  ^^^ 
established  as  a  Greek  power  in  the  very  centre,  at  the  war, 
sacred  hearth,  of  Greece.  The  right  of  precedence  in 
consultation  of  the  oracle  (vpi^iayrda)  was  transferred  from 
Athens  to  Philip.  While  indignant  Athenians  were  damouring  for 
the  revocation  of  the  peacx,  Demosthenes  uphdd  it  in  his  speech 
"  On  the  Peace  "  in  September.  It  ought  never  to  have  been 
made  on  such  terms,  he  said.  But,  having  been  made,  it  had 
better  be  kept.  "  If  we  Vent  to  war  now,  where  should  wc  find 
allies?  And  after  losing  Oropus,  Amphipolis,  Cardia,  Chios,  Cos, 
Rhodes,  Byzantium,  shall  we  fight  about  the  shadow  of  Delphi?" 

During  the  eight  years  between  the  peace  of  Philocrates  and 
the  battle  of  Chaeronca,  the  authority  of  Demosthenes  steadily 
grew,  until  it  became  first  predominant  and  then  paramount.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  melancholy  advantage.  Each  year  his  argument 
was  more  and  more  cogently  enforced  by  the  logic  of  facts.  In 
344  he  visited  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  purp<»e  of  counteracting 
Macedonian  intrigue.  Mistrust,  he  told  the  Peloponncsian 
dties,  is  the  safeguard  of  free  communities  against  tyrants. 
Philip  lodged  a  formal  complaint  at  Athens.  Hcrp,  as  elsewhere, 
the  future  master  of  Greece  reminds  us  of  Napoleon  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  empire.  He  has  the  same  imperturbable  and  persuasive 
effrontery  in  protesting  that  he  is  doing  one  thing  at  the  moment 
when  his  energies  are  concentrated  on  doing  the  opposite. 
Demosthenes  replied  in  the  Second  Philippic. "  If,"  he 
said,  "  Philip  is  the  friend  of  Greece,  we  are  doing  ^JJ^Mb 
wrong.  If  he  is  the  enemy  of  Greece,  we  are  doing 
right.  Which  is  he?  I  hold  him  to  be  our  enemy,  because 
everything  that  he  has  hitherto  done  has  benefited  himself  and 
hurt  us."    The  prosecution  of  Aeschines  for  malversation  on  the 
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tmbaaaj  (oommonly  known  as  De  falsa  Ugatiane),  which  was 

brooght  to  an  issue  in  the  following  year,  marks  the  moral 

strength  of  the  position  now  held  by  Demosthenes.   When  the 

gravity  of  the  charge  and  the  complexity  of  the  evidence  are 

coosadcred,  the  acquittal  of  Aeschines  by  a  narrow  majority 

m*jsl  be  deemed  his  condemnation.    Tlie  speech  "On  the 

.^aiis  of  the  Chersonese  "  and  the  Third  Philippic  were  the 

crowmng  efforts  of  Demosthenes.    Spoken  in  the  same  year, 

341  B.C,  and  within  a  short  space  of  each  other,  they  must  be 

uken  together.  The  qxech  "  On  the  Affairs  of  the  Chersonese  " 

regards  the  situntion  chiefly  from  an  Athenian  point  of  view. 

"  If  the  peace  means,"  argues  Demosthenes,  "  that  Philip  can 

seise  vith  impanity  one  Athenian  possession  after  another,  but 

Uut  Athenians  shall  not  on  their  pail  touch  aught  that  belongs 

l3  Philip,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?    We  shall  go  to  war,  I 

as  toid,  when  it  is  necessary.    If  the  necessity  has  not  come 

]ret,  when  will  it  come?'*  The  Third  Philippic  surveys 

a  wider  horison.  It  ascends  from  the  Athenian  to  the 

I&Uenic  view.    Philip  has  annihilated  (Mynthus  and 

the  Oialcidic  towns.  He  has  rained  Pbods.  He  has  frightened 

T^bes.    He  has  divided  Tbessaly.    Euboea  and  the  Pelo- 

pocaesoa  are  his.    His  power  stretches  from  the  Adriatic  to 

the  Hellcapoat.    Where  shall  be  the  end?    Athens  is  the  last 

bope  of  Greece.    And,  in  this  final  crisis,  Demosthenes  was  the 

tcbodied  cmergy  of  Athens.    It  was  Demosthenes  who  went  to 

B}*iantiuaB,  brought  the  estranged  dty  back  to  the  Athenian 

aiiawr^   asid  snafrhfd  it  from  the  hands  of  Philip.    It  was 

Dworthmes  who,  when  Philip  had  already  seised  Elatea, 

berried  to  Tbdies,  who  by  his  passionate  appeal  gained  one  last 

'••»*«w^,  the  only  possible  chance,  for  Greek  freedom,  who  broke 

dovB  the  barrier  of  an  inveterate  jealousy,  who  brought  Thebans 

la  h^t  beside  Athenians,  and  who  thus  won  at  the  eleventh 

kwr  n  victory  for  the  spirit  of  loyal  union  which  took  away 

u  least   one   bitterness  from  the  un4)eakable   calamity  of 

C^scronen. 

Bat  the  work  of  Demosthenes  was  not  closed  by  the  rain  of  his 

Daring  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  (338-322)  he 

rendered  services  to  Athens  not  less  important,  and 

_^      ^       perhaps  more  difficult,  than  those  which  he  had 

'^'      rendered  before.  He  was  now,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

(oroncst  in  the  public  affairs  of  Athens.  In  January  337,  at  the 

nnual  winter  Festival  of  the  Dead  in  the  Outer  Ceramicus,  he 

^ioke  the  funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaeronea. 

He  wms  BDembcr  of  a  commission  for  strengthening  the  fortifica- 

tioas  <^  the  dty  (rwxpsBi^).  He  administered  the  festival-fund. 

During  n  dearth  which  visited  Athens  between  330  and  326  he 

«as  charsed  with  the  organization  of  public  relief.  In  324  he  was 

chief  (i^x<M«pof )  of  the  sacred  embassy  to  Olympia.    Already, 

a  336,  Ctesiphon  had  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  recdve 

&  golden  crown  from  the  state,  and  that  his  extraordinary  merits 

t^ooUi  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  at  the  Great  Dionysia.    The 

prapoaal  was  adopted  by  the  senate  as  a  bill  (vpofioliKwiia); 

bat  it  nmst  be  passed  by  the  Assembly  before  it  could  become 

oaact  (4k^^*)-  To  prevent  this,Acschines  gave  notice,  in  336, 

'Jiat  he  intinded  to  proceed  against  Ctesiphon  for  having  propcKsed 

an  unconstitutional  measure.    For  six  yean  Aeschines  avoided 

action  on  this  notice.    At  last,  in  330,  the  patriotic  party  felt 

strong  enoo^  to  force  him  to  an  ksue.    Aeschines  spoke  the 

sr«cch  "  Against  Ctesiphon,"  an  attack  on  the  whole  public  life 

cf  Demosthenes.  Demosthenes  gained  an  overwhelming  victory 

U^T  faanaclf  and  for  the  honour  of  Athens  in  the  most  finished,  the 

Bujst  splendid  and  the  most  pathetic  work  of  ancient  eloquence 

~the  immortal  oration  "  On  the  Crown." 

In  the  winter  of  325-324  Harpalus,  the  recdver-general  of 
Alexander  in  Asia,  fled  to  Greece,  taking  with  him  8000  mercen- 
aries, and  treasure  equivalent  to  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter  sterling.  On  the  motion  of  Demosthenes 
be  was  warned  from  the  harbours  of  Attica.  Having 
left  his  troops  and  part  of  his  treasure  at  Taenarum,  he  again 
presented  bimsdf  at  the  Peiraeus.  and  was  now  admitted  He 
spoke  fervently  of  the  opportunity  which  offered  itself  to  those 
«ho  loved  the  freedom  of  Greece.  All  Asia  would  rise  with  Athens 


to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke.  Fiery  patriots  like  Hyperddcs  were 
in  raptures.  For  zeal  which  could  be  bought  Harpalus  bad  other 
persuasions.  But  Demosthenes  stood  firm.  War  with  Alexander 
would,  he  saw,  be  madness.  It  could  have  but  one  result, — some 
indefinitdy  worse  doom  for  Athens.  Antipater  and  Olympias 
presently  demanded  the  surrender  of  Harpalus.  Demosthenes 
opposed  this.  But  he  reconciled  the  dignity  with  the  loyalty  of 
Athens  by  carrying  a  decree  that  Harpalus  should  be  arrested, 
and  that  his  treasure  should  be  deposited  in  the  Parthenon,  to  be 
hdd  in  trust  for  Alexander.  Harpalus  escaped  from  prison.  The 
amount  of  the  treasure,  which  Harpalus  had  stated  as  700  talents, 
proved  to  be  no  more  than  350.  Demosthenes  proposied  that  the 
Areopagus  should  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  other  350. 
Six  months,  spent  in  party  intrigues,  passed  bdore  the  Areo- 
pagus gave  in  their  report  {&w6iaara).  The  report  inculpated 
nine  persons.  Demosthenes  headed  the  list  of  the  accused 
Hyperddes  was  among  the  ten  puUic  prosecutors.  Demos- 
thenes was  condemned,  fined  fifty  talents,  and,  in  ddaxilt  of 
payment,  imprisoned.  After  a  few  days  he  escaped  from  prison 
to  .\^pna,  and  thence  to  Tkoezen.  TVo  things  in  this  obscure 
affair  are  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  First,  that  Demosthenes 
was  not  bribed  by  Harpalus.  The  hatred  of  the  Macedonian 
party  towards  Demosthenes,  and  the  fury  of  those  vehement 
patriots  who  cried  out  that  he  had  betrayed  their  best  oppor- 
tunity, combined  to  procure  his  condemnation,  with  the  help, 
probably,  of  some  appearances  which  were  against  him 
Secondly,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that,  by  withstanding  the 
hot-headed  patriots  nt  this  juncture,  Demosthenes  did  heroic 
service  to  Athens. 

Next  year  (323  B.C.)  Alexander  died.  Then  the  voice  of  Demos- 
thenes, calling  Greece  to  arms,  rang  out  like  a  trampet.   Eariy 
in  August  322  the  battle  of  Crannon  dedded  the 
Lamian  War  against  Greece.  Antipater  demanded,  as      ^^^^ 
the  condition  on  which  he  would  refrain  from  besieging      wmn 
Athens,  the  surrender  of  the  leading  patriots.    De- 
mades  moved  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  by  which  Demosthenes, 
Hypereides,  and  some  others  were  condemned  to  death  as 
traitors.  On  the  20th  of  Boedronu'on  (September  16) 
322,  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Munychia.    It 
was  a  day  of  solemn  and  happy  memories,  a  day 
devoted,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Great  Mysteries,  to 
sacred  joy, — the  day  on  which  the  glad  procession  of  the  Initiated 
returned  from  Eleusis  to  Athens.  It  happened,  however,  to  have 
another  association,  more  significant  than  any  honical  contrast 
for  the  present  purpose  of  Antipater.  It  was  the  day  on  which, 
thirteen  years  before,  Alexander  had  punished  the  rebdlion  of 
Thebes  with  annihilation. 

The  condemned  men  had  fled  to  Aegina.  Parting  there  from 
Hyperddes  and  the  rest,  Demosthenes  went  on  to  Calauria,  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  In  Calauria  there 
was  an  andent  temple  of  Posddon,  once  a  centre  of 
Minyan  and  Ionian  worship,  and  surrounded  with  a 
peculiar  sanctity  as  having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  an 
inviolable  refuge  for  the  pursued.  Here  Demosthenes  sought 
asylum.  Archias  of  Thurii,  a  man  who,  like  Aeschines,  had  begun 
life  as  a  tragic  actor,  and  who  was  now  in  the  pay  of  Antipater, 
soon  traced  the  fugitive,  landed  in  Calauria,  and  appeared  before 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  with  a  body  of  Thracian  spearmen. 
Plutarch's  picturesque  narrative  bears  the  marks  of  artistic 
elaboration.  Demosthenes  had  dreamed  the  night  bdore  that 
he  and  Archias  were  competing  for  a  prize  as  tragic  actors;  the 
house  applauded  Demosthenes;  but  his  chorus  was  shabbily 
equipped,  and  Archias  gained  the  prize.  Archias  was  not  the 
man  to  stick  at  sacrilege.  In  Aegina,  Hjrperddcs  and  the  others 
had  been  taken  from  the  shrine  of  Acacus.  But  he  hesitated  to 
violate  an  asylum  so  peculiarly  sacred  as  the  Calaurjan  temple. 
Standing  before  its  open  door,  with  his  Thracian  soldiers  around 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Demosthenes  to  quit  the  holy 
precinct.  Antipater  would  be  certain  to  pardon  him.  Demos- 
thenes sat  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At  last,  as 
the  emissary  persisted  in  his  bland  persuasions,  he  looked  up  and 
said, — "  Archias,  you  never  moved  me  by  your  acting,  and  you 
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will  ndt  move  me  now  by  your  promises."  Archias  lost  his  temper, 
and  began  to  threaten.  "  Now,"  rejoined  Demosthenes,  "  you 
speak  like  a  real  Macedonian  oracle;  before  you  were  acting. 
Wait  a  moment,  then,  till  1  write  to  my  friends."  With  these 
words,  Demosthenes  withdrew  into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple, 
— still  visible,  however,  from  the  entrance.  He  took  out  a  roU  of 
paper,  as  if  he  were  going  to  write,  put  the  pen  to  his  mouth,  and 
bit  it,  as  was  his  habit  in  composing.  Then  he  threw  hn  head 
back,  and  drew  his  cloak  over  it.  The  Thracian  spearmen,  who 
were  watching  him  from  the  door,  began  to  gibe  at  bis  cowardice. 
Archias  went  in  to  him,  encouraged  him  to  rise, 
repeated  his  old  arguments,  talked  to  him  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antipater.  By  this  time  Demosthenes  felt  that  the 
poison  which  he  had  sucked  from  the  pen  was  beginning  to  work. 
He  drew  the  cloak  from  his  face,  and  looked  steadily  at  Archias. 
"  Now  you  can  play  the  part  of  Creon  in  the  tragedy  as  soon  as 
you  like,"  he  said,  '*  and  cast  forth  my  body  unburied.  But  I, 
O  gracious  Poseidon,  quit  thy  temple  while  I  yet  live;  Antipater 
and  his  Macedonians  have  done  what  they  could  to  pollute  it." 
He  moved  towards  the  door,  caUing  to  them  to  support  his 
tottering  steps.  He  had  just  passed  the  altar  of  the  god ,  when  he 
fell,  and  with  a  groan  gave  up  the  ghost  (October  322  B.C.). 

As  a  statesman,  Demosthenes  needs  no  epitaph  but  his  own 
words  in  the  speech  "  On  the  Crown," — /  say  that^  if  the  event  had 
been  manifest  to  the  whole  world  beforehand,  not  even  then 
ought  Athens  to  have  forsaken  this  course,  if  Athens  had 
any  regard  for  her  glory,  or  for  her  past,  or  for  the  ages  to 
come.  The  Persian  soldier  in  Herodotus,  following  Xerxes  to 
foreseen  ruin,  confides  to  his  fellow-guest  at  the  banquet  that  the 
bitterest  pain  which  man  can  know  is  iroXXd  ^poi4ovra  iitfitvbs 
kparitof,  — complete,  but  helpless,  prescience.  In  the  grasp  of  a 
more  inexorable  necessity,  the  champion  of  Greek  freedom  was 
borne  onward  to  a  more  tremendous  catastrophe  than  that  which 
strewed  the  waters  of  Salamis  with  Persian  wrecks  and  the  field  of 
Plataea  with  Persian  dead;  but  to  him,  at  least,  it  was  given  to 
proclaim  aloud  the  clear  and  sure  foreboding  that  filled  his  soul, 
to  do  all  that  true  heart  and  free  hand  could  do  for  his  cause,  and, 
though  not  to  save,  yet  to  encourage,  to  console  and  to  ennoble* 
As  the  inspiration  of  his  life  was  larger  and  higher  than  the  mere 
courage  of  resistance,  so  his  merit  roust  be  regarded  as  standing 
altogether  outside  and  above  the  struggle  with  Macedon.  The 
great  purpose  which  he  set  before  him  was  to  revive  the  public 
spirit,  to  restore  the  political  vigour,  and  to  re-establish  the 
Panhellenic  influence  of  Athens, — never  for  her  own  advantage 
merely,  but  always  in  the  interest  of  Greece.  His  glory  is,  that 
while  he  lived  he  helped  Athens  to  live  a  higher  life,  ^l^erever 
the  noblest  expressions  of  her  mind  are  honoured,  wherever  the 
Urge  conceptions  of  Pericles  command  the  admiration  of  states- 
men, wherever  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  love  to  dwell  on  the 
masterpieces  of  Ictinus  and  Pheidias,  wherever  the  spell  of  ideal 
beauty  or  of  lofty  contemplation  is  exercised  by  the  creations  of 
Sophocles  or  of  Plato,  there  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  spirit 
which  wrought  in  all  these  would  have  passed  sooner  from  among 
men,  if  it  had  not  been  recalled  from  a  trance,  which  others  were 
content  to  mistake  for  the  last  sleep,  by  thd  passionate  breath  of 
Demosthenes. 

•  The  orator  in  whom  artistic  genius  was  united,  more  perfectly 
jthan  in  any  other  man,  with  moral  enthusiasm  and  with  intel- 
lectual grasp,  has  held  in  the  modem  world  the  same 
rank  which  was  accorded  to  him  in  the  old;  but  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  same  appreciation.  Macaulay's  ridicule  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  criticism  which  pronounced  the 
eloquence  of  Chatham  to  be  more  ornate  than  that  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  less  diffuse  than  that  of  Cicero.  Did  the  critic,  asks 
Macaulay,  ever  hear  any  speaking  that  was  less  ornamented  than 
that  of  Demosthenes,  or  more  diffuse  than  that  of  Cicero?  Yet 
the  critic's  remark  was  not  so  pointless  as  Macaulay  thought 
it.  Sincerity  and  intensity  are,  indeed,  to  the  modem  reader, 
the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  Demosthenes.  His  style  is, 
on  the  whole,  singularly  free  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  rhetorical  embellishment.  Where  the  modem  orator 
would  employ  a  wealth  of  imagery,  or  elaborate  a  picture  in 


exquisite  detail,  Demosthenes  is  content  with  a  phrase  or  a 
word.  Burke  uses,  in  reference  to  Hyder  Ali,  the  same  image 
which  Demosthenes  uses  in  reference  to  Philip.  "  Compounding 
all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud, 
he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains.  Whilst 
the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this 
menacing  meteor,  which  darkened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly 
burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains 
of  the  Camatic."  Demosthenes  forbears  to  amplify  "  The 
people  gave  their  voice,  and  the  danger  which  hung  upon  our 
borders  went  by  like  a  cloud."  To  our  modem  feeling,  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  exhibits  everywhere  a  general  stamp 
of  eamest  and  simple  strength.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
charge  made  against  the  style  of  Demosthenes  by  a  contempo- 
rary Greek  orator,  and  the  defence  ofiFered  by  the  best  Greek 
critic  of  oratory.  Aeschines  reproached  the  diction  of  Demos- 
thenes with  excess  of  elaboration  and  adornment  {rqHtpyla). 
Dionysius,  in  reply,  admits  that  Demosthenes  does  at  times 
depart  from  simplicity, — that  his  style  is  sometimes  elaborately 
ornate  and  remote  from  the  ordinary  usage.  But,  he  adds, 
DemostJbenes  adopts  this  manner  where  it  is  justified  by  the 
elevation  of  his  theme.  The  remark  may  serve  to  remind  us  of 
our  modem  disadvantage  for  a  full  appreciation  of  Demosthenes. 
The  old  world  felt,  as  we  do,  his  moral  and  mental  greatness,  his 
fire,  his  self-devotion,  his  insight.  But  it  felt  also,  as  we  can 
never  feel,  the  versatile  perfection  of  his  skill.  This  it  was  that 
made  Demosthenes  unique  to  the  ancients.  The  ardent  patriot, 
the  far-seeing  statesman,  were  united  in  his  person  with  the  con- 
summate and  unapproachable  artist.  Dionysius  devoted  two 
special  treatises  to  Demosthenes,— one  on  his  language  and  style 
(X«crwdfr6irot),  the  other  on  his  treatment  of  subject-matter 
(irpa7/iarwdf  rinros).  The  latter  is  lost.  The  former  is  one  of 
the  best  essays  in  literary  criticism  which  antiquity  has 
bequeathed  to  us.  The  idea  which  it  works  out  is  that  Demos- 
thenes has  perfected  Greek  prose  by  fusing  in  a  glorious  harmony 
the  elements  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  separate  types. 
The  austere  dignity  of  Antiphon,  the  plain  elegance  of  Lyslas, 
the  smooth  and  balanced  finish  of  that  middle  or  normal  char- 
acter which  is  represented  by  Isocrates,  have  come  together  in 
Demosthenes.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  each  species  1ie  excels  the 
specialists.  He  surpasses  the  school  of  Antiphon  in  perspicuity, 
the  school  of  Lysias  in  verve,  the  school  of  Isocrates  in  variety,  in 
felicity,  in  symmetry,  in  pathos,  in  power.  Demosthenes  has  at 
command  all  the  discursive  brilliancy  which  fascinates  a  festal 
audience.  He  has  that  power  of  concise  and  lucid  narration,  of 
terse  reasoning,  of  persuasive  appeal,  which  is  required  by  the 
forensic  speaker.  His  political  eloquence  can  worthily  image 
the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  enforce  weighty  counsels  with  lofty 
and  impassioned  fervour.  A  tme  artist,  he  grudged  no  labour 
which  could  make  the  least  part  of  his  work  more  perfect. 
Isocrates  spent  ten  years  on  the  Panegyricus.  After  Plato's 
death,  a  manuscript  was  found  among  his  papers  with  the  first 
eight  words  of  the  Republic  arranged  in  several  different  orders. 
What  wonder,  then,  asks  the  Greek  critic,  if  the  diligence  of 
Demosthenes  was  no  less  incessant  and  minute?  "Tome," 
he  says, "  it  seems  far  more  natural  that  a  man  engaged  in  com> 
posing  political  discourses,  imperishable  memorials  of  his  power, 
should  neglect  not  even  the  smallest  details,  than  that  the 
veneration  of  painters  and  sculptors,  who  are  darkly  showing 
forth  their  manual  tact  and  toil  in  a  corruptible  material,  should 
exhaust  the  refinements  of  their  art  on  the  veins,  on  the  feathers, 
on  the  down  of  the  lip,  and  the  like  niceties." 

More  than  half  of  the  sixty-one  speeches  extant  under  the  name 
of  Demosthenes  are  certainly  or  probably  spurious.  The  results 
to  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion  leans  are  given  ^^^tM. 
in  the  following  table.  Those  marked  a  were  already 
rejected  or  doubted  in  antiquity;  those  marked  m,  first  in 
modem  times:' 

.  *  The  dates  agree  in  the  main  with  those  given  by  A.  D.  Schafer 
in  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zcit  (2nd  cd..  1885-1887).  and  by  F.  Blaas 
in  Die  attiscke  Beredsamkeil  (i  887-1 898),  who  regards  thirty-three 
(or  possibly  thirty-five)  of  the  speeches  as  genuine. 
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I.  DELIBERATIVE  SPEECHES. 

GBKUum. 

14.  On  the  Navy  Boards 

16.  For  the  People  of  Megalopolb. 

4.  First  Philippic 

15.  For  the  Rhodians  ■ 

1  First  Ohrnthiac 

2  Second  Olynthiac  . 
$.  Third  Olynthiac    . 

5.  On  the  Peace 

6.  Second  Philippic    • 
8l  On  the  Affairs  of  the  Chersonese 
9.  Third  Philippic 

Spubious. 

7.  On  HakMinesus  (by  Hegesippus) 
Rketoncal  Forgerus. 

17.  On  the  Treaty  with  Alexander. 
la  Fotirtb  Philippic. 

11.  Answer  to  Philip'k  Letter.* 

12.  Philips  Letter. 
{m)  Or.  13.  On  the  Assessment  (virrCu). 

IL  FORENSIC  SPEECHES^ 
A.  Ill  Public  Causes. 

Gbnuinb. 
Or.  29.  In  (ar4)  Androtionem 
Or.  aa  Contra  (rp6f)  Leptinem 

24.  In  Timocratem 

ai.  In  Aristocratem 

21.  In  Midiam  ... 

I9l  On  the  Embassy 

18.  On  the  Crown 

Spuuous. 
(»)  Or.  58.  InTheocrinem 
^)  Or.  25,  26l  la  Aristogitona  I.  and  II.  (Rhetorical  forgeries). 

B.  Iif  Private  Causes. 
Genuine. 

Or.  27.  38w  In  Aphobum  I  et  II. 
im)  Or.  3a  31.  Contia  Onetora  I.  et  II. 

Or.  41.  Contra  Spudiam 
(m)  Or.  5S  Contra  Callidem  . 

Or.  54.  In  Cooonem. 

Or.  3^  Pro  Phorrnkme 
(s)  Or.  39.  Contra  Boeotum  de  Nomine 

Or.  37.  Contra  Pantaenetum 
(*)  Or.  38.  Contra  Nansimachum  et  Diopithem 

Spuuous. 
cry  fint  ti§U  tf  Ou  foOamng  art  gaen  by  Schafer  to  Apottcd&rvs.) 
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f«)  Or.  S3-  Contra  CaOippum. 

(s)  Or.  S3>  Contra  Nicostratum 

(s)  Or.  49.  Contra  Timotheum 

•^j  Or.  so.  Contra  Polyclem  . 

U'  Or.  47.  In  Evergum  rt  Mncsibulum 

(■}  Or.  4S,  46.  In  Sephanum  I  et  II. 
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Contra  Macartatum 

In  OtymfModorum . 

Contra  Leocharem^ 

Contra  Lacritum . . 

Contra  Phaenippiim 

Contra  Zenothemin 

Contra  Phormionem 

Contra  Aphobum  pro  Phano 
fs^  Or,  40.  Contra  Boeotum  de  Dote 
■•()  Or.  57.  Contra  Eubuiidem 
"*'  Or.  33.  Contra  Apaturium 

''2;  Or.  56k  In  Dionysodorum  ..  not  before 

Or.  60  ilwtrhptm)  and  Or  61  (IpMrutAf)  are  works 
ieisas.  Tbe  six  epistles  are  also  foraeries;  they  were  used  by  the 
zompamu  of  the  twelve  epntles  which  bear  the  name  of  Aescnines. 
The  56  r^wnfjMS,  exordia  or  sketches  for  political  speeches,  are  by 
▼vicos  haacb  and  of  various  dates.'  They  are  valuable  as  being 
osQ^aOed  from  Demosthenes  himself,  or  from  other  classical  models. 

Tbe  aadmt  fame  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator  can  be  compared 
ody  with  the  fame  of  Homer  as  a  poet  Cicero,  with  generous 
a?f»eciation,  recognizes  Demosthenes  as  tbe  standard  (rf  perfec- 
tisa.  Dkmysius,  the  closest  and  most  penetrating  of  his  ancient 
atUcs,  exhuists  the  language  of  admiration  in  showing  how 

*  Or.  II  and  12  are  probably  both  by  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus. 
'  Srastdaag  to  Blass,  the  second  and  third  epUt)*s  and  the  exordia 


Demosthenes  united  and  elevated  whatever  had  been  best  in 
earlier  masters  of  the  Greek  idiom.  Hermc^enes,  in  his  works 
on  rhetoric,  refers  to  Demosthenes  as  6  M^wp,  the  utHrmy 
orator.  The  writer  of  the  treatise  On  Sublimity  knows  hiatary  ot 
no  heights  loftier  than  those  to  which  Demosthenes  ^^jjy 
has  risen.  From  his  own  younger  contemporari^ 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  who  founded  their  theory  of  rhetoric 
in  large  part  on  his  practice,  down  to  the  latest  Byzantines,  the 
consent  of  theorists,  orators,  antiquarians,  anthologists,  lexico- 
graphers, offered  the  same  unvarying  homage  to  Demosthenes. 
His  work  busied  commentators  such  as  Xenon,  Minudan, 
Basilicus,  Aelius,  Theon,  2U>simus  of  Gaza.  Arguments  to  his 
speeches  were  drawn  up  by  rhetoricians  so  distinguished  as 
Numenius  and  Libanius.  Accomplished  men  of  letters,  such  as 
Julius  Vestinus  and  Aelius  Dionysius,  selected  from  his  writings 
choice  passages  for  declamation  or  perusal,  of  which  fragments 
are  incorporated  in  the  miscellany  of  Photius  and  the  lexicons 
of  Harpocration,  Pollux  and  Suidas.  It  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  purity  of  a  text  so  widely  read  and  so 
renowned  would,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been  guarded  with 
jealous  care,  llie  works  of  the  three  great  dramatists  had  been 
thus  protected,  about  340  B.C.,  by  a  standard  Attic  recension. 
But  no  such  good  fortune  befell  the  works  of  Demosthenes. 
Alexandrian  criticism  was  chiefly  occupied  with  poetry.  The 
titular  works  of  Demosthenes  were,  indeed,  registered,  with 
those  of  the  other  orators,  in  the  catalogues  (^titop^  irlroxcs) 
of  Alexandria  and  Pergamum.  But  no  thorough  attempt  was 
made  to  separate  the  authentic  works  from  those  Spurious  works 
which  had  even  then  become  mingled  with  them.  Philosophical 
schools  which,  like  the  Stoic,  felt  the  ethical  interest  of  Demos- 
thenes, cared  little  for  his  language.  The  rhetoricians  who 
imitated  or  analysed  his  style  cared  little  for  the  criticism  of  his 
text  Their  treatment  of  it  had,  indeed,  a  direct  tendency  to 
falsify  it.  It  was  customary  to  indicate  by  marks  those  passages 
which  were  especially  useful  for  study  or  imitation.  It  then 
became  a  rhetorical  exerdse  to  recast,  adapt  or  interweave  such 
passages.  Sopater,  the  commentator  on  Hermogenes,  wrote  on 
ftifrafioKal  xcU  tuToroffyrtis  tu¥  Arifioa$b>avi  x<^P^^^*  "adap- 
tations or  transcripts  of  passages  in  Demosthenes."  Such 
manipulation  could  not  but  lead  to  interpolations  or  confusions 
in  the  original  text.  Great,  too,  as  was  tbe  attention  bestowed 
on  the  thought,  sentiment  and  style  of  Demosthenes,  compara- 
tively little  care  was  bestowed  on  his  subject-matter.  He  was 
studied  more  on  the  moral  and  the  formal  side  than  on  the  real 
side.  An  incorrect  substitution  of  one  name  for  another,  a  reading 
which  gave  an  impossible  date,  insertions  of  spurious  laws  or 
decrees,  were  points  which  few  readers  would  stop  to  notice. 
Hence  it  resulted  that,  while  Plato,  Thucydides  and  Demos- 
thenes were  the  most  universally  popular  of  the  classical  prose- 
writers,  the  text  of  Demosth^^nes,  the  most  widely  used  perhaps 
of  all,  was  also  the  least  pure.  His  more  careful  students  at 
length  made  an  effort  to  arrest  the  process  of  corruption. 
Editions  of  Demosthenes  based  on  a  critical  recension,  and  called 
'Arruaavd  (diTl7/>a0a),  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Vulgates,  or  imit^bvs  kKU^a&s. 

Among  the  extant  manuscripts  of  Demosthenes — upwards  of 
z  70  in  number — one  is  far  superior,  as  a  whole,  to  the  rest.  This 
is  Parisinus  2  3934,  of  the  xotb  century.  A  com- 
parison  of  this  MS.  with  the  extracts  of  Aelius,  k>S^ 
Aristeides  and  Harpocration  from  the  Third  Philippic 
favours  the  view  that  it  is  derived  from  an  'Arruuoi^,  whereas 
the  S^inuBfis  kKSdata,  used  by  Hermogenes  and  by  the 
rhetoricians  generally,  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  our  other 
manuscripts.  The  collation  of  this  manuscript  by  Immanuel 
Pckker  first  placed  the  textual  criticism  of  Demosthenes  on  a 
sound  footing.  Not  only  is  this  manuscript  nearly  free  from 
interpolations,  but  it  is  the  sole  voucher  for  many  excellent 
readings.  Among  the  other  MSS.,  some  of  the  most  important 
are — Marcianus  416  F,  of  the  loth  (or  nth)  century,  the  basis 
of  the  Aldine  edition;  Augustanus  I.  (N  85),  derived  from  the 
last,  and  containing  scholia  to  the  speeches  on  the  Crown  and  the 
Embassy,  by  Ulpian,  with  some  by  a  younger  writer,  who  was 
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p«ihapi   Mcocbopului;   Pariiinia  t ;  Atihtrfiauii  Q — the  lut 

two  (ODipiradvely  ira  (rem  «ldilion».  The  fulltil  authorily 
on  Lhe  MSS.  t)  J.  T,  Vfimcl,  Nailin  udicum  Demcili..  tod 
Prolegomena  Critic*  ID  bis fdilienpublufaedmc  Halle  [iSs^iEj?), 
pp.  i;5-'78' 

The  eituit  (cholia  on  Dfinottlif na  are  lor  lhe  mul  part  pool. 
Their  staple  con^isu  of  Byaantine  enidition;  and  their  value 
^if^jfff^  depends  chiefly  on  ivbat  they  have  preserved  ol  older 
criticism.  They  are  better  than  usLal  for  the  IIipl 
BTttimi,  Kari  Tviatpinui;  bat  for  the  lltsl  rafiaTfiia- 
Sdiu.    The  Greek  commentiriea  ascribed  to  Ulpian  are  especially 


defeci 


n  the  hi 


Editions:— C.  W.  MUUer,  ii 
(f rdfcd  fa  Dtmtslh.  a  ad. 
W.  DiDdorf'i  ed.}. 
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DBMOTtC  [Gr.  tmnrruJa,  of  or  belonging  to  the  people),  ■ 
term,  meaning  popular,  specially  applied  to  that  cursive  script 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  used  for  business  and  literary 
purposes,-— for  the  people.  It  is  opposed  to  "hieratic"  (Gt. 
feparucAr,  of  or  belon^ng  to  the  priests),  the  script,  an  abridged 
form  of  the  hieroglyphic,  used  in  transcribing  the  religious  Lexts. 
(SceWunNa,andEc¥PT:U.,^iKiciil,D.£d>itiuiediid»'ri(iii{.) 

DBMOnCA,  or  DnioTica.  t  town  of  European  Tut1:ey,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adrianoplei  on  the  Maritia  valley  branch  of  the 
Constanlinople-Salonica  railway,  about  jj  m.  S.  of  Adrianople. 
Pop.  (i«os)  about  10,000.  Demolica  is  built  at  the  fool  of  * 
conical  hill  on  the  left  bulk  of  the  river  Kiuldeli,  neat  its  juncUon 
with  the  Miriua.  I<  irti  fotmcilr  the  seit  of  a  Creek  arch- 
bishop, and  be^du  the  ancient  citadel  and  palace  on  the  aummit 
of  the  hill  con t Bios  icvnal  Greek  churches,  mosqiles  and  public 
baths.  In  the  middle  aga.  irhen  it  was  named  Didyntolicbos, 
'    ■     principal  marts  of  Thiaci     ' 


it  has 


cial  ic 


s  pottery,  linen,  silk  and  gran.     These  giwdl 
to  tMdf^Ich  [or  shipment.     Demotica  was  the  birtholnce  of  the 
'  See  a1«  H,  Uiener  in  Sachriclua  vn  irr  Kini^.  Gridlscluijt  ia 
tfiiiniiclui/Kfi »  GAiiiidi,  p.  igS(i89i);J.  H.  Lipuin."ZuTTnl- 
critik  del  Demosthenes^'  in  Btrilhu  iti  KhnM.  Ssdaiiclm 

CiuUuluJI  in  WuuKthalttn  (itoj)  with  ipeciat  nTei 
papyrui  hnda  at  the  end  ofrhe  i9ifa  eentury;  E.  Beihe, 


I  Turkish  sultan  Bayesid  1,  (1J4;);  after  the  battle  of  Poliavl. 
Charies  Xll.  of  Sweden  resided  liere  from  February  i7r]  to 
October  1714. 

DEMPITER.  THOHM  (1579-161;),  ScotLish  scholar  and 
hiilorian,  was  bom  at  Cliflbog,  Abcrdecnshiie,  the  sod -of 
Thomas  Dempster  of  Hureik,  Auchterloi  and  KUlesmonl, 
sheriff  of  BanS  and  Buchan.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  twenty-nine  childttn,  and  was  early 
remarkable  for  precocious  talent.  lie  obtained  bis  etriy  educa- 
tion in  Aberdeenshire,  and  at  ten  entered  Pembroke  Nail, 
Cambridge;  after  a  short  while  he  went  to  Fatis,  and,  drinn 
thence  by  the  plague,  to  Louvain,  whence  by  order  of  the  pope 
be  WIS  transferred  with  several  other  Scottish  students  to  the 
papal  leminaty  M  Rome.  Being  soon  forced  by  111  health  10 
leave,  he  went  10  the  English  college  at  Douai.  where  he  remained 
three  years  and  took  bis  M,A,  degree.  While  at  Douai  be  wrote 
a  scurrilous  (ttack  on  Queen  Elisabeth,  which  caused  a  riot 
among  the  English  students.  But,  if  his  truculent  character 
was  thus  eariy  displayed,  his  abilities  were  no  less  conspicuous; 
and,  though  stilt  in  his  teens,  he  became  lecturer  on  the 
Humanities  at  Toumal,  whence, aflei  but  aahortstay,he  returned 
to  Paris,  to  lake  his  degree  of  doctor  of  c«non  law,  and  become 
regent  of  the  college  of  Navarre.  He  soon  left  Paris  for  Toulouse, 
which  in  turn  he  was  forced  10  leave  owing  (o  the  hostility  of  the 
diy  authorities,  aroused  by  his  violent  asacrtlon  of  university 
rights.  He  was  now  elected  profesaoT  of  eloquence  at  the 
university  or  academy  of  NImes.  but  not  without  a  murderous 
attack  upon  him  by  one  of  the  defeated  candidates  and  his 
aupportcn,  followed  by  ■  suit  for  hlxl,  which,  though  he  ulli- 

engagement  in  Spain,  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Marshal  dc  Saint  Luc, 
was  terminated  by  another  quamt;  and  Dempster  now  relvrocd 
to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of  aneiting  a  claim  10  his  lather's 
estates.  Finding  bis  relative*  unsympathetic,  and  falling  into 
heated  conttoveny  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  made  no 

yean,  becoming  ptofetsoi  in  several  colleges  successively.  At 
last,  however,  bu  tempotary  conncidon  with  the  coU^e  dc 
Beauvais  was  ended  by  a  feat  of  arms  wlilcb  proved  him  as  stout 
s  fighter  with  his  sword  as  with  bis  pen]  and,  since  his  victory 
was  won  ever  ofGcerg  of  the  king's  guard,  it  again  became 
eipedient  for  him  to  change  bis  place  of  residence.  The  dedica- 
tion of  bis  edjiion  of  Rosinus'  ^nfi^italiin  XmHnurwH  cotpta 
abielMliin-um  to  King  James  I,  had  won  blm  an  invitation 
to  lhe  English  court;  and  In  idij  he  went  to  London.  His 
reception  by  the  king  was  flattering  enough;  but  his. hopes  of 
preferment  were  dashed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
to  the  pinmotion  of  a  papist-  He  left  for  Rome,  where,  after  a 
short  imprisonment  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  he  gained  the 
favour  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  through  whose  influence  wilh  Cosimo  1I-, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  was  appointed  10  the  professorship  of 
the  Pandects  at  Pisa.  He  hid  married  while  in  London,  but  ere 
long  had  reason  to  suspect  his  wife's  reialions  with  a  certain 
Englishman.  Violent  accusations  followed,  indignantly  repudi- 
ated; a  diplomalJc  correspondence  ensued,  and  a  demand  was 
made,  and  supported  by  the  grand  duke,  for  an  apology,  which 
the  professor  irfuscd  to  make,  preferring  rather  to  lose  his  chair. 
He  now  set  out  once  more  for  Scotland,  but  was  intercepted  by 
the  Florentine  cardinal  Luigi  Capponi,  who  induced  bim  to 
nmaia  at  Bologna  as  professor  o{  Humanity.  Thia  was  the  most 
distinguished  post  in  ibeaosi  famous  of  continental  univeisiiies. 
and  Dempster  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.    Though  hi 


Trhadh 


n  the 


rslong.     His 


I,  Pope  Urban  VIII,  made' him  a  knight 
t.     He  was  Dot,  however,  to  enjoy  his 
eloped  irith  a  aludent,  and  Dempster, 
pursuing  me  lugilives  m  the  heal  of  summer,  caught  a  fever,  antl 
died  at  Bologna  on  the  6lh  of  September  1615. 

Dempster  owed  his  great  position  in  the  history  of  scholarship 
to  his  eitraordinary  memory,  and  to  the  versaiihty  which  made 
him  equally  at  borne  in  philology,  criticism,  law,  biography  and 
history.     Hisslylc  is,  however,  often  barbatmu;  and  tbeabvioii* 
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defects  of  bis  works  are  due  to  his  restlessness  and  impetuosity, 

ifid  to  a  patriotic  and  personal  vanity  which  led  him  in  Scottidi 

qoestioBS  into  absurd  exaggerations,  and  in  matters  affecting 

bis  own  life  into  an  incurable  habit  of  romancing.    The  best 

known  of  his  works  is  the  Historic  ecckriasiiea  ientis  Satkfmm 

(Bobgoa,  1637).    In  this  book  he  tries  to  prove  that  Bernard 

(Sapiens),  AJcuio,  Boniface  and  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena  were 

aO  Scots,  and  even  Boadicca  becomes  a  Scottish  author.    This 

criticism  is  not  applicable  to  his  works  on  antiquarian  subjects, 

sad  his  edition  of  Benedetto  Acoolti's  De  bello  a  Chiittanis 

umlra  barbarvs  (1623}  has  great  merits. 

A  portion  of  his  Latin  vene  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  (pp.  306- 
354)  of  DtiUiae  paUanm  Scotomm  (Amsterdam,  1637}. 

DEHHRRAGB  (from  "demur,"  Fr.  detneurer^  to  delay, 
derived  from  Lat.  mora),  in  the  law  of  merchant  idiipping,  the 
sum  payable  by  the  freighter  to  the  shipowner  for  detention  of 
the  vtssd  in  port  beyond  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  fcnding  or  unloading  (see  AnKEiGHTXENT:  under 
Ckarter- parties)  The  word  is  also  used  in  railway  law  for  the 
charige  on  detention  of  trucks;  and  in  banking  for  the  charge 
per  oasce  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchanging  com 
c-f  notes  for  bullion. 

DEMURRER  (from  Fr.  demenrer,  to  delay,  Lat  morart^,  in 
English  law,  an  objection  taken  to  the  sufficiency,  in  point  of 
hw,  of  the  pleading  or  written  statement  of  the  other  side.  In 
equity  pleading  a  demurrer  lay  only  against  the  bill,  and  not 
A^nst  the  answer;  at  common  law  any  part  of  the  pleading 
C'jcki  be  demurred  to  On  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act 
of  li'js  the  procedure  with  respect  to  demurrers  in  civil  cases 
v^  amended,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Order  XXV  demurrers  were  abolished  and  a  more 
Ricmary  process  for  getting  rid  of  pleadings  which  showed 
to  reasonable  cause  of  action  or  defence  was  adopted,  called 
pTocecdiogs  in  lieu  of  demurrer.  Demurrer  in  criminal  cases 
u:B  exists,  bat  is  now  seldom  resorted  to.  Demurrers  are  still 
e  cTMistuit  use  in  the  United  Sutcs.    See  Answek,  Pleadwo. 

DCSAOI,  a  town  <^  northern  France  in  the  department  of 
Need.  8  m.  S.W  of  Valcndenncs  by  steam  tramway.  A  mere 
viiiage  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  19th  century,  it  rapidly  increased 
from  1850  onwards,  and,  according  to  the  ccnsusof  igo6,  possessed 
;;^5  inhabitants,  mainly  engaged  in  the  coal  mines  and  iron- 
undttng  works,  to  which  it  owes  its  development.  There  are 
a'io  breweries,  manufactories  of  machinery,  sugar  and  glass. 
A  school  of  commerce  and  industry  is  among  the  institutions. 
LVsaio  has  a  port  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  canaL  Its 
TKicity  was  the  scene  of  the  deceive  victory  gained  in  171 2  by 
llarshal  ViUars  over  the  allies  commanded  by  Prince  Eugdnc; 
lad  the  battlefield  is  marked  by  a  monolithic  monument 
iesoibed  with  the  verses  of  Voltaire: — 

**  Regardex  dans  Denain  I'audacieux  Villais 
Di^Nitaat  fe  tonnerre  k  I'aigte  des  Cisais.** 

DDIBIGH.  WIUIAM  FEILDINO,  iST  Earl  or  (d  1643),  son 
of  Ba&fl  Feilding  *  of  Newnham  Paddox  in  Warwickshire,  and 
«(  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  was  educated 
ii  Emmanufl  College,  Cambridge,  and  knighted  in  1603  He 
■urried  Susan,  daughter  of  Sir  George  VUhers,  sister  of  the 
htise  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  on  the  rise  of  the  favourite 
rcLnved  varioos  offices  and  dignities.  He  was  appointed  cmios 
Tcitdsnam  of  Warwickshire,  and  master  of  the  great  wardrobe 
la  1622,  and  created  baron  and  viscount  Feilding  in  1620,  and 
c&rj  of  Denbigh  on  the  14th  of  September  1622.  He  attended 
Prince  Charles  on  the  Spanish  adventure,  served  as  admiral  in 
'^  ajsuccessful  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1625,  and  commanded  the 
ciustroos  attempt  upon  Rochelle  in  1628,  becoming  the  same 
3 tar  a  member  of  the  council  of  war,  and  in  1633  a  member  of  the 
r-r^ficO  <A  Walesw  In  1631  Lord  Denbigh  visited  the  East  On 
lis  outbreak  of  the  Civd  War  he  served  under  Prince  Rupert 

'  TV;  deiccfit  of  the  Feildinra  from  the  house  of  Habsburg,  through 
i*^?  covnto  of  LaufentMjrcand  Rheinfetden.  long  considered  authentic, 
fd  icaioftaKard  by  Gibbon,  has  been  provedto  have  been  baaed  on 
i  r^  itocumcnts.    See  J   H   Round*  Peeragt  omd  FamUy  History 

Ci9«w)- 


and  was  present  at  Edgehill  On  the  3rd  of  April  1643  during 
Rupert's  attack  on  Birmingham  he  was  wounded  and  died  from 
the  effects  on  the  8th,  being  buried  at  Monks  Kirby  in  Warwick- 
shire. His  courage,  tmselfishn^  and  devotion  to  duty  are  much 
praised  by  Clarendon. 

See  E.  Lodge.  Portraits  (1850).  iv.  lit:  J.  KIchob.  BisL  oj 
Leicestershire  (1807),  iv.  pt.  !•  373;  Hist.  M]^  Comm  Ser.  4th  Rep. 
app.  254,  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom. ;  Studies  in  Peeraie  ana  FamUy 
History,  by  J.  H.  Round  (1901),  216. 

His  eldest  son,  Basil>Feilding,  2nd  earl  of  Denbigh  (c.  x6o8^ 
1 675) ,  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Feilding  in  March 
1629.  After  seeing  military  service  in  the  Netherlands  he  was 
sent  in  1634  by  Charles  I.  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Feilding, 
unlike  the  other  members  of  his  family,  ranged  himself  among 
the  Parliamentarians,  led  a  regiment  of  horse  at  Edgehill,  and, 
having  become  earl  of  Denbigh  in  April  1643,  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Parliamentary  army  in  Warwickshire  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Warwickshire. 
During  the  year  1644  he  was  fairly  active  in  the  field,  but  in  some 
quarters  he  was  distrusted  and  he  resigned  his  command  after 
the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  April  1645.  At 
Uxbridge  in  1645  Denbigh  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  king,  and  he  undertook  a  similar  duty  at 
Carisbrooke  in  1647.  Clarendon  relates  how  at  Uxbridge 
Denbigh  declared  privately  that  he  regretted  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  serve 
Charles  I.  He  supported  the  army  in  its  dispute  with  the 
parliament,  but  he  would  take  no  part  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
Under  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  Denbigh  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  but  his  loyalty  to  bis  former 
associates  grew  lukewarm,  and  gradually  he  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  royalist  In  1664  the  earl  was  created  Baron  St  Liz. 
Although  four  times  married  he  left  no  issue  when  he  died  on  the 
28th  of  November  1675. 

His  titles  devolved  on  his  nephew  Wiluam  Feilding  (1640- 
1685),  son  and  heir  of  his  brother  George  (created  Baron  Feilding 
of  Lecaghe,  Viscount  Callan  and  earl  of  Desmond),  and  the 
earldom  of  Desmond  has  been  held  by  his  descendants  to  the 
present  day  in  conjunction  with  the  earldom  of  Denbigh. 

DENBIGH  (Dinbych),  a  municipal  and  (with  Holt,  Ruthin 
and  Wrexham)  contributory  parliamentary  borough,  market 
town  and  county  town  of  Denbighshire,  N.  Wales,  on  branches 
of  the  London  &  North  Western  and  the  Great  Western  railways. 
Pop  (1901)  6438  Denbigh  Castle,  surrounding  the  hill  with  a 
double  wall,  was  built,  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  by  Henry  de  Lacy, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  the  town  received  its  first  charter 
The  outer  wall  is  nearly  a  mile  round;  over  its  main  gateway  is  a 
niche  with  a  figure  representing,  possibly,  Edward  I.,  but  more 
probably,  de  Lacy  Here,  in  1645,  after  the  defeat  of  Rowton 
Moor,  Charles  I.  found  shelter,  the  castle  long  resisting  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  being  reduced  to  ruins  by  his  successor. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  Carmelite  Priory  (ruins  dating 
perhaps  from  the  13th  century);  a  Bluecoat  school  (1514);  a 
free  grammar  school  (1527);  an  orphan  girl  school  (funds  left  by 
Thomas  Howcl  to  the  Drapers'  Co.,  in  Henry  VII.'s  reign); 
the  town  hall  (built  in  1572  by  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester, 
enlarged  and  restored  in  1780);  an  unfinished  church  (begun 
by  Leicester),  a  market  hall  (with  arcades  or  "rows,"  such  as 
those  of  Chester  or  Yarmouth);  and  the  old  parish  church  of 
St  Marcclla.  The  streams  near  Denbigh  are  the  Clwyd  and 
Elwy.  The  inhabitants  of  Denbigh  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  timber  trade,  butter-making,  poultry-farming,  bootmaking, 
tanning  and  quarrying  (lime,  slate  and  paving-stones).  The 
borough  of  Denbigh  has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  but 
no  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions.  The  town  has  long  been 
known  as  a  Welsh  publishing  centre,  the  vernacular  newspaper, 
Baner,  being  edited  and  printed  here.  Near  Denbigh,  at 
Bodclwyddan,  &c.,  coal  is  worked. 

The  old  British  tower  and  castle  were  called  Castett  caled 
Jryn  yn  R/ids,  the  "  castle  of  the  hard  hill  in  Rh6s."    Din  in 
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DiHbych  mnns  >  tort.  Tbcre  b  >  goblin  w11  *t  tlie  cullc. 
Hutoriolly,  Darid  (Dajydd),  brother  of  Ih*  lut  Llewelyn,  wu 
here  (acl,  Edward  I.)  pcitiapj  on  1  foray  ;al»  HeniyLaiy,  wtui 
buiU  the  caslle  (ocl.  Edward  I.),  givsn  lo  (he  Hortiincii  and  (a 
Uicaler  (undei  Ed»>rd  111.  >nd  Eliiatwlh,  respectively). 

DBHBIfiHSHlRB  (.Ditbyth),  »  county  of  N.  Walei,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Irish  Sel,  N.E.  by  Flint  and  Cheshire,  S.E.  by  Flint 
■nd  Shrapshite,  S.  by  Mootgotnery  and  Merioneth,  and  W.  by 
Carnarvon.  Ares,  Mi  >q.  m.  On  lie  N.  coast,  within  the 
Denbighshire  borders  and  between  Old  Colwyn  and  Llandulai. 
is  a  wedge  of  Und  included  in  Carnajvonshire,  owing  to  a  change 
in  the  count  of  the  Conwy  tueam.  (Thus,  also,  Llandudno  is 
patlJy  ia  the  Bangor,  and  partly  in  the  St  Asaph,  diocese.)  The 
surfaee  of  Denbighsbire  is  irregular,  and  physically  diversified. 
In  the  N.W.  are  the  bleak  Hiraethog  ("  looging  ")  hills,  slopiog  W. 
to  the  Conwy  and  E.  to  the  Clwyd.  In  the  N.  arc  Colwyn  aod 
Abergele  bays,  oo  the  S.  ihe  Yspytty  [Lat.  Hoipilitm)  and 
Lkngwm  range,  between  Denbigh  and  Merioneth.  From  this 
watershed  How  the  Elwy,  Aled,  Clywedog,  Merddwr  and  Alwen, 
tributaries  of  the  Clwyd,  Conwy  and  Dee  (Oy/rdvy).  Some  of 
the  valleys  contrast  agreeably  with  the  bleak  bills,  e.(.  those 
of  the  Clwyd  and  Elwy.  The  portion  lying  between  KuaboD 
IRkansbiiH)  hills  and  the  Dee  is  agricullutal  and  rich  in  minerals i 
the  Berwyn  to  OSa'i  Dyke  (Wdi  O/o)  i*  wild  and  barren, 
eicept  the  Tanal  valley,  Usoiilin  and  Ceiiiog.  One  feeder  of 
the  Tanat  fomu  the  PistyU  Rhaiadr  (waterspout  fall),  another 
rises  in  Uyncaws  {cheese  pool)  under  Moel  Sych  (dry  bare-hill), 
the  highest  point  in  the  county.     Alcd  and  Alwen  are  both  lakes 


The  uplands  being  uncongenial  for  com,  ponies,  sheep  and 
black  cattle  are  reared,  for  fattening  in  the  Midlands  of  England 
and  sale  in  London.  Oats  and  turnips,  rather  than  wheat, 
barley  and  potatoes,  occupy  the  tilled  land.  The  county  is 
fairly  wooded.  There  are  several  imporlanl  fanners'  clubs  (the 
Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  the  vale  of  Conway,  the  Cerrig  y 
dtuldion,&c.).  'nieLondon&  North-western  railway  (Holyhead 
lioe],  with  the  Conway  and  Clwyd  valleys  braoches,  together 
wilh  the  lines  connectiog  Denbigh  with  Ruabon  (RhiwabOD), 
via  Ruihia  and  Corwen,  Wreaham  with  Conoata's  Quay  (Great 


Central]  and  Rhosllanerchrhugog  wi  lb  GlysCe!riog(far  the  GreU 

Down  the  valley  o[  Llangollen  also  runs  the  Holyhead  road  from 
London,  well  biiilland  passing  thtoughfinescenery-  At  Nantglyn 
paving  fiags  are  raised,  at  Rhiwfelen  (near  Lian^Ueo)  slabs  and 
sbtes,  and  good  slates  are  also  obtained  at  Glyn  Ceiriog.  There 
is  plenty  of  limestone,  with  china  atone  at  Bryiabo.  Cefn 
RhiwaboD  yields  sandstone  (for  hones)  ind  mlllilnne  grit. 
Chirk,  Ruabon  and  Brymbo  have  coal  mines.  The  great  Minora 
is  the  principal  lead  mine.  Tliere  it  much  brick  and  pottery  clay. 
The  Ceiriog  valley  has  a  dynamite  factoiy.  UangoUen  and 
LbnisntOnid  (St  Bridgit'i)  have  woollen  manufactures. 

The  area  of  the  ancient  county  ii  411,490  acres,  with  a  pecula- 
tion in  1901  of  119,041.  The  are*  ol  the  adrainislrative  county 
ia  416,084  acres.  The  chief  towns  an:  Wreihan,  a  mining 
centre  nod  N.  Wales  military  centre,  with  h  fine  church; 
Denbigh;  Ruthin,  where  assites  ue  beld  (heic  are  a  grammar 
school,  a  warden  and  a  ijthHXntury  cutle  rebuilt);  Llangollen 
and  Llantwst;  and  Holt,  wilb  an  old  ruined  caalle.  The 
Denbigh  district  of  parliamentaty  boroughs  is  formed  of: 
Denbigh  (pop.  64SJ),  Holt  {1059},  Ruthin  (164J),  and  Wrexham 
{i4,9M).  Tbt  county  has  two  parliamentary  divisions.  The 
urban  districts  are:  Abergele  and  Fensara  (mSj),  Colwyn  Bay 
and  Colwyn  (8689),  LlangoUen  (jjoj),  and  Llanrwit  (1645). 
Denbighshire  is  in  the  N.  Wales  circuit,  usiic*  being  held 
'   Ruthin.     Denbigh  and  Wreiham  boroughs  have  separate 


The  an 


The  county  was  formed,  by  an  ad  of  Henry  VOL,  out  of  (he 
ardships  of  Denbigh,  Rulhin  (Khuthyn),  Rhot  and  Rhyfoniog, 
>hich  are  roughly  the  Perfeddwlad  (midland)  between  Conway 
nd  Clwyd,  and  the  brdships  of  Bromfield,  Yale  {W,  open  land) 
jid  Chirkland,  the  old  posseasions  of  Gruffydd  ap  Msdoc, 
rttvydd  (lord)  of  Dioas  Btin.     Cefn  (Elwy  Valley)  limestone 


0,  hyen. 


,beaT,n 


....  ve.  the  glutton; 

ronl  Newydd,  fclstonc  tools  and  a  polished  stone  aie  (Like  that 
of  Rhosdigre);  Camedd  Tyddyn  Bleiddian,  "  plalycncmic 
(skeleton)  men  ol  Denbighsbire  "  (like  those  of  Perthi  Cbwateu). 
Clawdd  Cocb  has  Itsccs  ol  the  Romans;  >o  alio  Penygaer 
and  Penbarras.  Roman  roads  ran  from  Dcva  (Cfaesler)  Ic> 
SegonUuB  (Carnarvon)  and  from  Deva  to  Mons  Henri  (r™«. 
y  mar).  To  Ibeir  period  beloog  the  inscribed  Cwyihcrin  and 
Penlretoelas  (near  Betlws-y-coed)  stones.  The  Valle  Crucis 
■■  Eliseg't  pillar  "  (ells  of  Brochraael  and  (he  Cairlegion  (Chester) 
struggle  against  £(helfritb's  mvading  Nor(h[inibrians,  AJ)  613, 
while  Offa's  dike  goes  back  to  the  Mercian  advance.  Near 
and  parallel  to  OSa's  is  the  shorler  and  mysterious  Watt's 
dike.  Chiik  is  the  only  Denbighshire  castle  comporalivcly 
unlouched  by  time  and  siilt  occupied.  Ruthin  baa  cloisters; 
Wiriham,  the  BfynflynnoB  "nunnery";  and  at  bolb  kit 
coUcgiate  cburchea.     Usnrwst,    Grcsford  a 


.;  While 


biassea  and  monuments;  Derwen.  a  churchyard  cross;  Gresfor  _ 
■ndU*nrhaiadr(Dyfiryn  Clwyd). iiainedglnss.  Near  Abergele, 
known  for  its  sea  batlu,  is  the  tgal  (or  cave),  liaditionally  the- 
teliige  ol  Richard  11.  and  the  scene  of  bis  capture  by  Bolingbroke 

'"si'f  Williams.  DwHil  (1856).  and  T.  F.  Tout.  Vdik  SKrti. 

tlEHDBIlA.  a  village  in  Upper  Egypi,  aituated  in  the  angle 
of  the  great  westward  bend  ol  the  Nile  opposite  Kena.  Here 
wasthcancienldtyolTentyra.capilalof  thcTentyrilenome,  Ihc 
sixth  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  Che  principal  »eat  of  (he  worship  of 
Hathor  [Aphrodile!  the  cow-goddess  of  love  and  Joy.  The  old 
Egyptian  name  of  Tenlyra  was  written  lot  (Ant),  but  the  pro- 
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Rctangttlmr  enclosure  of  cntde  bricks,  mcasunng  about  900  X  850 
ft,  oootains  the  sacred  buildings,  it  was  entered  by  two  stone 
gateways,  in  the  north  and  the  east  sides,  built  by  Domitian. 
Another  smalter  enclosure  lies  to  the  cast  with  a  gateway  also 
of  the  Rcnnan  period 

The  plan  of  the  temple  may  be  supposed  to  have  included  a 
cojoonaded  coiirt  in  front  of  the  present  facade,  and  pylon  towers 
at  the  entrance,  but  these  were  never  built,  probably  for  lack 
of  funds.  The  building,  which  is  of  sandstone,  measures  about 
joo  ft.  from  front  to  bade,  and  consists  of  two  oblong  rectangles; 
the  foremost,  placed  transversely  to  the  other,  is  the  great 
bypottyk  hall  or  pronaos,  the  broadest  and  loftiest  part  of  the 
tempk,  measuring  135  ft.  in  width,  and  comprising  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  structure;  the  facade  has  six  columns  with 
beads  of  Hathor,  and  the  ceiling  is  supported  by  eighteen  great 
columns.  The  second  rectangle  contains  a  small  hypostyle  hall 
with  six  colunms,  and  the  sanctuary,  with  their  subsidiary 
chambers.  The  sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  corridor  into  which 
the  chambeis  open:  on  the  west  side  is  an  apartment  forming  a 
court  and  kiosk  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  New 
Year,  the  principal  festival  of  Dcndera.  On  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  seached  by  two  staircases,  are  a  pavilion  and  several 
chambers  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Osiris.  Inside  and  out, 
the  whole  of  the  temple  is  covered  with  scenes  and  inscriptions 
a  crowded  characters,  of  ceremonial  and  rch'gious  import;  the 
decoration  is  even  carried  into  a  remarkable  scries  of  hidden 
passa^s  and  chambers  or  crypts  made  in  the  solid  walls  for  the 
reception  of  its  most  valuable  treasures.  The  architectural  style 
is  dignified  and  pleasing  in  design  and  proportions.  The  interior 
of  the  boOding  has  been  completely  cleared:  from  the  outside, 
bovever,  its  imposing  effect  is  quite  lost,  owing  to  the  mounds 
of  rubbish  amongst  which  it  is  sunk.  North-cast  of  the  entrance 
is  a  "  Birth  House  "  for  the  cult  of  the  child  Harsemteu,  and 
behind  the  tcmpk  a  small  temple  of  Isis,  dating  from  the  reign 
cf  Augostoa.  The  original  foundation  of  the  temple  must  date 
back  to  a  remote  time:  the  work  of  some  of  the  early  builders 
tx  in  fact  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  present  structure. 
Pcirie's  excavation  of  the  cemetery  behmd  the  temple  enclosures 
revealed  burials  dating  from  the  fourth  dynasty  onwards,  the 
a.yA  important  being  mastablcs  of  the  period  from  the  sixth 
lu  the  eleventh  dynasties;  many  ot  these  exhibited  a  peculiar 
dfl^dation  of  the  contemporary  style  of  sculpture. 

The  zodiacs  d  the  temple  of  Dendera  gave  rise  to  a  consldcr- 
tbie  literature  before  their  late  ongin  was  established  by 
Champc^liiMi  in  1823:  one  of  them,  from  a  chamber  on  the  roof, 
was  removed  in  iSao  to  the  Bibliothdque  Nationalc  in  Paris. 
Fifjics  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  VI.  occur  amongst  the 
scilptorrs  on  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  but  they  are  purely 
cocventionai,  without  a  trace  of  portraiture.  Horus  of  Edfu, 
the  enemy  of  the  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  of  Set,  appears 
soraetimcs  as  the  consort  of  Hathor  of  Dcndera.  The  skill 
di^^yed  by  the  Tentyritcs  in  capturing  the  crocodile  is  referred 
to  by  Strabonnd  other  Greek  writers.  Juvenal,  in  his  seventeenth 
satire^  takes  as  hb  text  a  religious  riot  between  the  Tentyrites 
and  the  neighbouring  Ombites,  in  the  course  of  which  an  unlucky 
OmUte  was  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  opposite  party. 
The  Oraboa  in  question  is  not  the  distant  Ombos  south  of  Edfu, 
where  the  crocodile  was  worshipped;  Petrie  has  shown  that 
opposite  Coptos,  only  about  15  m.  from  Tentyra,  there  was 
aaocfaer  Ombos,  venerating  the  hippopotamus  sacred  to  Set. 

See  A.  Manrtte.  Denihak  (5  vob.  atlas  and  text.  1869-1880). 
W.  M.  F.  I^etrie,  Denderah  (1900):  Nagada  and  BaUas  (1896) 

(F.  Ll.  G.) 

rnHDROOOHETES  (so  named  by  F.  Stein),  a  genus  of 
SBctorian  Infusoria,  characterized  by  the  repeatedly  branched 
Attached  body;  each  of  the  lobes  of  the  body  gives  of!  a  few 
Rtsutile  tentacles.  It  ts  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  the  so-called 
freshwater  dirimp  Cammarus  puUx. 

For  its  roaiagation  see  Sydney  H  Hickson.  in  Quarterly  Joum  of 
Mitme.  Sciaue,  vol  xlv.  (1903).  p.  32$. 

DfVE-BOUSS.  the  name  given  to  certain  caves  or  excavations 
ffi  Eag^and,  which  have  been  populariy  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 


Danes  or  some  other  of  the  ea  riy  northern  invaders  of  the  country. 
The  common  spelling  "  Dane  hole  "  is  adduced  as  evidence  of 
this,  and  individual  names,  such  as  Vortigern's  Caves  at  Margate, 
and  Canute's  Gold  Mine  near  Bexley,  naturally  foUow  the  same 
theory.  The  word,  however,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  den,  a  hole  or  valley.  There  are  many  underground 
excavations  in  the  south  of  the  country,  also  found  to  some  extent 
in  the  midlands  and  the  north,  but  true  dene-holes  are  found 
chiefly  in  those  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex  ilong  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Thames.  With  one  exception  there  are  no  recorded 
specimens  farther  east  than  those  of  the  Grays  Thurrock  district, 
situated  in  Hangman's  Wood,  on  the  north,  and  one  near 
Rochester  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

The  general  outline  of  the  formation  of  these  caves  is  invariably 
the  same.  The  entrance  is  a  vertical  shaft  some  3  ft  in  diameter 
falling,  on  a  n  average,  to  a  depth  of  60  ft.  The  depth  is  regulated, 
obviously,  by  the  depth  of  the  chalk  from  the  surface,  but, 
although  chalk  could  have  been  obtained  close  at  hand  within 
a  few  feet,  or  even  inches,  from  the  surface,  a  depth  of  from 
45  to  80  ft.,  or  more,  is  a  characteristic  feature.  It  is  believed 
that  dcne-holcs  were  also  excavtUed  in  sand,  but  as  these  would 
be  of  a  perishable  nature  there  are  no  available  data  of  any 
value.  The  shaft,  when  the  chalk  is  reached,  widens  out  into  a 
domed  chamber  with  a  roof  of  chalk  some  3  ft.  thick.  The  walls 
frequently  contract  somewhat  as  they  near  the  floor.  As  a  rule 
there  is  only  one  chamber,  from  16  to  18  ft.  in  height,  beneath 
each  shaft.  From  this  excessive  height  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  caves  were  not  primarily  intended  for  habitations  or  even 
hiding-places.  In  some  cases  the  chamber  is  extended,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  pillars  of  chalk  left  standing.  A  rare  specimen 
of  a  twin-chamber  was  discovered  at  Gravcsend.  In  this  case 
the  one  entrance  served  for  both  caves,  although  a  separate 
aperture  connected  them  on  the  floor  level.  Where  galleries 
are  found  connecting  the  chambers,  forming  a  bewildering 
labyrinth,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  walls  usually  reveals  evidence 
that  they  are  the  work  of  a  people  of  a  much  later  period  than 
that  of  the  chambers,  or,  as  they  become  in  these  cases,  the 
halls  of  the  galleries. 

Isolated  specimens  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Kent  and  Essex,  but  the  most  important  groups  have  been  found 
at  Grays  Thurrock,  in  the  districts  of  Woolwich,  Abbey  Wood 
and  Bexley,  and  at  Gravesend  Those  at  Bexley  and  Grays 
Thurrock  are  the  most  valuable  still  existing. 

It  is  generally  found  that  the  tool  work  on  the  roof  or  ceiling 
is  rougher  than  that  on  the  walls,  where  an  upright  position 
could  be  maintained.  Casts  taken  of  some  of  the  pick-holes 
near  the  roof  show  that,  in  all  probability,  they  were  made 
by  bone  or  horn  picks.  And  numerous  bone  picks  have  been 
discovered  in  Essex  and  Kent.  These  pick-holes  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  data  for  the  study  of  dene-holes,  and  have 
assisted  in  fixing  the  date  of  thdr  formation  to  pre-Roman 
times.  Very  few  relics  of  antiquarian  value  have  been  discovered 
in  any  of  the  known  dene-holes  which  have  assisted  in  fixing  the 
date  or  determining  the  uses  of  these  prehistoric  excavations. 
Pliny  mentions  pits  sunk  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  "  where 
they  branched  out  like  the  veins  of  mines."  This  has  been  used 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  dene-holes  were  wells  sunk  for  the 
extraction  of  chalk;  but  no  known  dene-hole  branches  out  in  this 
way  Chr6tien  de  Troyes  has  a  passage  on  underground  caves  in 
Britain  which  may  have  reference  to  dene-holes,  and  tradition  of 
the  14th  century  treated  the  dene-holes  of  Qrays  as  the  fabled 
gold  mines  of  Cunobeline  (or  Cymbelinc)  of  the  ist  century. 

Vortigern's  Caves  at  Margate  are  possibly  dene-holes  which 
have  been  adapted  by  later  peoples  to  other  purposes,  and 
excellent  examples  of  various  pick-lmles  may  be  seen  on  different 
parts  of  the  walls. 

Local  tradition  in  some  cases  traces  the  use  of  these  caves  to 
the  smugglers,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  illicit  trafl^c  was 
common  not  only  on  the  coast  but  in  the  Thames  as  far  up  the 
river  as  Barking  Creek,  the  theory  is  at  least  tenable  that  these 
ready-made  hiding-places,  difficult  of  approach  and  dangerous 
to  descend,  were  so  utilized. 
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There  are  three  purposes  for  which  dene-holes  may  have  been 
originally  excavated:  (a)  as  hiding-places  or  dwellings,  (b)  draw- 
wells  for  the  extraction  of  chalk  for  agricultural  uses,  and  (c)  store- 
bouses  for  grain.  For  several  reasons  it  is  unlikely  that  they  were 
used  as  habitations,  although  they  may  have  been  used  occasion- 
ally as  hiding-places.  Other  evidence  has  shown  that  it  is 
equally  improbable  that  they  were  used  for  the  extraction  of 
chalk.  The  chief  reasons  against  this  theory  are  that  chalk 
could  have  been  obtained  outcropping  close  by,  and  that  every 
trace  of  loose  chalk  has  been  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
holes,  while  known  examples  of  chalk  draw-wells  do  not  descend 
to  so  great  a  depth.  The  discovery  of  a  shallow  dene-hole,  about 
14  ft.  below  the  surface,  at  Stone  negatives  this  theory  still 
further.  The  last  of  the  three  possible  uses  for  which  these 
prehistoric  excavations  were  designed  is  usually  accepted  as 
the  roost  probable.  Silos,  or  underground  storehouses,  are  well 
known  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Morocco.  It  b  supposed  that 
the  grain  was  stored  in  t^  ear  and  carefully  protected  from 
damp  by  straw.  A  curious  smoothness  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  Gravesend  twin-chamber  dene-hole  has  been  put 
forward  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory.  One 
other  theory  has  been  advanced,  viz.  that  the  excavations  were 
made  in  order  to  get  flints  for  implements,  but  this  is  quite 
impossible,  as  a  careful  examination  of  a  few  examples  will  show. 

Further  referencp  may  be  made  to  Essex  Dene-holes  by  T.V.  Holmes 
and  W.  Cole,  to  The  Archaeologtcai  Journal  (1882),  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  EKfCx  Field  Club.  Archaeologia  Canttana,  &c.;  Dene- 
holes  by  F.W.  Reader,  in  Old  Essex,  ed.  A.  C.  Kelway  (1908). 

(A.  J.  P.) 

DENGUE  (pronounced  deng-ga),  an  infectious  fever  occurring 
in  warm  climates.  The  symptoms  are  a  sudden  attack  of  fever, 
accompanied  by  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles  with 
severe  headache  and  erythema.  After  a  few  days  a  crisis  is 
reached  and  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  is  followed  by  a 
slighter  return  of  fever  and  pain  and  an  eruption  resembling 
measles,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Hie 
disease  is  rarely  fatal,  death  occurring  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
weakness  caused  by  old  age,  infancy  or  other  illness.  Little  is 
known  of  the  aetiology  of  "  dengue."  The  virus  is  probably 
similar  to  that  of  other  exanthematous  fevers  and  commtmicated 
by  an  intermediary  culex.  The  disease  is  nearly  always  epidemic, 
though  at  intervals  it  appears  to  be  pandemic  and  in  certain 
districts  almost  endemic.  The  area  over  which  the  disoase  ranges 
may  be  stated  generally  to  be  between  32*^  47'  N.  and  23^  33'  S. 
Throughout  this  area  *'  dengue  "  is  constantly  epidemic.  The 
earliest  epidemic  of  which  anything  is  known  occurred  in  1779- 
1780  in  Egypt  and  the  East  Indies.  The  chief  epidemics  have 
been  those  of  1 824-1 826  in  India,  and  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  southern  states  of  North  America,  of  1870-1875,  extending 
practically  over  the  whole  of  the  tropical  portions  of  the  East  and 
reaching  as  far  as  Chin^  In  1888  and  1889  a  great  outbreak 
spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  and  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  "  dengue  "  is  most  nearly  endemic  in 
equatorial  East  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  word  has 
usually  been  identified  with  the  Spanish  dengue,  meaning  stiff  or 
prim  behavioixr,  and  adopted  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  name  suit- 
able to  the  curious  cramped  movements  of  a  sufferer  from  the 
disease,  similar  to  the  name  "  dandy-fever  "  which  was  given  to 
it  by  the  negroes.  According  to  the  New  English  Dktionary 
(quoting  Dr  Christie  in  The  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  September 
188 1),  both  "  dengue  "  and  "  dandy  "  are  corruptions  of  the 
SwahiU  word  dinga  or  denga,  meaning  a  sudden  attack  of  cramp, 
the  SwahtU  name  for  the  disease  being  ka-dinga  pepo. 

See  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Tropical  Diseases;  a  Manual  of  Diseases 
of  Warm  CltmaUs  (1903). 

DENHAH,  DIXON  (1786-182S),  English  traveller  in  West 

Central  Africa,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  ist  of  January  1786. 

He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  was  articled 

to  a  solicitor,  but  joined  the  army  in  z8ii.    First  in  the  23rd 

Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  afterwards  in  the  54th  foot,  he  served 

in  the  campaigns  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  Belgium,  and 

received  the  Waterloo  medal.    In  182 1  he  volunteered  to  join 

v^-  Oudncy  andHugh  Clapperton  iq.v.),  who  had  been  sent  by  the 


British  government  via  Tripoli  to  the  central  Sudan.  He  Joined 
the  expedition  at  Murzuk  in  Fezxan.  Finding  the  promised 
escort  not  forthcoming,  Denham,  whose  energy  was  boundless, 
started  for  England  to  complain  of  the  "  duplicity  "  of  the  pasha 
of  Tripoli.  The  pasha,  alarmed,  sent  messengers  after  him  with 
promises  to  meet  his  demands.  Denham,  who  had  reached 
Marseilles,  consented  to  return,  the  escort  was  forthcoming,  and 
Murzuk  was  regained  in  November  1823.  Thence  the  expedition 
made  its  way  across  the  Sahara  to  Bomu,  reached  in  February 
1 823.  Here  Denham,  against  the  wish  of  Oudney  and  Clapperton, 
accompanied  a  slave-raiding  expedition  into  the  Mandara  high- 
lands south  of  Bomu.  The  raiders  were  defeated,  and  Denham 
barely  escaped  with  his  Ufe.  When  Oudney  and  Clapperton  set 
out,  December  1823,  for  the  Hausa  states,  Denham  remained 
behind.  He  exploicd  the  western,  south  and  south-eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Chad,  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Waube. 
Logone  and  Shari.  In  August  1824,  Clapperton  having  returned 
and  Oudney  being  dead,  Bomu  was  left  on  the  return  journey 
to  Tripoli  and  England.  In  December  1826  Denham,  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel,  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone  as  superintendent  of 
liberated  Africans.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  but  after  administering  the  colony  for  five  weeks  died  of 
fever  at  Freetown  on  the  8th  of  May  1828. 

See  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa  in  the  years  1822-1824  (London,  1826).  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  written  by  Denham;  The  Story  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  chap.  xiii. 
(London,  1892),  by  Dr  Robert  Brown. 

DENHAH,  SIR  JOHN  (161 5-1669),  English  poet,  only  son  of 
Sir  John  Denham  (1559^639),  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  161 5.  In  1617  his  father 
became  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  England,  and  removed  to 
London  with  his  family.  In  Michaelmas  term  1631  the  future 
poet  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  removed  in  1634  to  Lincohi's  Inn,  where  he  was,  says 
John  Aubrey,  a  good  student,  but  not  suspected  of  being  a  wit. 
The  reputation  he  had  gained  at  Oxford  of  being  the  "  dream- 
ingest  young  fellow  "  gave  way  to  a  scandalous  repuUtion  for 
gambling.  In  1634  he  married  Ann  Cotton,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  with  his  father  at  Egham,  Surrey.  In  1636  he  wrote  his 
paraphrase  of  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid  (pubUshed  in  1656 
as  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  with  an  excellent  verse  essay  on  the 
art  of  translation).  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  prose  tract 
against  gambling.  The  Anatomy  of  Play  (printed  1651),  designed 
to  assure  his  father  of  his  repentance,  but  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
his  fortune  he  squandered  it  at  play.  It  was  a  surprise  to  every- 
one when  in  1642  he  suddenly,  as  Edmund  Waller  said,  "  broke 
out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  three  score  thousand  strong,  when  no 
one  was  aware,  nor  in  the  least  expected  it  "  by  publishing  The 
Sophy,  a  tragedy  in  five  acU,  the  subject  of  which  was  drawn 
from  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  travels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  Denham  was  high  sheriff  for  Surrey,  and  was  appointed 
govemor  of  Farohara  Castle.  He  showed  no  military  ability,  and 
speedily  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  parliament.  He  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  London,  but  was  soon  permitted  to  join  the  king 
at  Oxford. 

In  1642  appeared  CooperU  Hill,  a  poem  describing  the  Thaznos 
scenery  rotmd  his  home  at  Egham.  The  first  edition  was 
anonymous:  subsequent  editions  show  numerous  alterations, 
and  the  poem  did  not  assume  its  final  form  until  1655.  This 
famous  piece,  which  was  Pope's  model  for  his  Windsor  Forest,  was 
not  new  in  theme  or  manner,  but  the  praise  which  it  received  was 
well  merited  by  its  ease  and  grace.  Moreover  Denham  expressed 
his  commonplaces  with  great  dignity  and  skill.  He  followed  the 
taste  of  the  time  in  his  frequent  use  of  antithesis  and  metaphor, 
but  these  devices  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  matter,  and  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  mere  external  ornament.  At  Oxford  he  wrote 
many  squibs  against  the  roundheads.  One  of  the  few  serious 
pieces  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  short  poem  "  On  the  Earl 
of  Strafford's  Trial  and  Death." 

From  this  time  Denham  was  much  in  Charles  I.'s  confidence. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  forwarding  letters  to  and 
from  the  king  when  he  was  in  the  custody  of  the  parliament,  a 
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'duty  whidi  he  discharged  successfully  with  Abraham  Cowley,  but 
in  1648  he  was  suspected  by  the  Parliamentary  authorities,  and 
thought  it  wiser  to  cross  the  Channel.  He  helped  in  the  removal 
of  the  young  duke  of  York  to  Holland,  and  for  some  time  he 
served  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  in  Paris,  being  entrusted  by  her 
with  deqtatches  for  Holland.  In  1650  he  was  sent  to  Poland  in 
company  with  Lord  Crofts  to  obtain  money  for  Charles  II.  They 
succeeded  in  raising  £10,000.  After  two  years  spent  at  the  exiled 
cDort  in  Holland,  Denhiun  returned  to  London  and  being  quite 
without  resources,  he  was  for  some  time  the  guest  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  at  Wilton.  In  1655  an  order  was  given  that  Denham 
should  restrict  himself  to  some  place  of  residence  to  be  selected 
by  himscif  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  20  m.  from  London; 
subsequently  he  obtained  from  the  Protector  a  licence  to  live  at 
Bniy  St  Edmunds,  and  in  1658  a  passport  to  travel  abroad  with 
the  eaxl  of  Pembroke.  At  the  Restoration  Denham's  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  works.  His 
qualifications  as  an  architect  were  probably  slight,  but  it  is  safe 
to  regard  as  grossly  exaggerated  the  accusations  of  incompetence 
and  peculation  made  by  Samuel  Butler  in  his  brutal  "  Panegyric 
upon  Sir  John  Denham's  Recovery -from  his  Madness."  He 
eventually  secured  the  services  of  Christopher  Wren  as  deputy- 
surveyor.    In  1660  he  was  also  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath. 

In  1665  he  married  for  the  second  time.  His  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Brooke,  was,  according  to  the  comte  de 
Gramont,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen.  She  soon  became  known 
as  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  scandal,  according 
to  oomiDon  report,  shattered  the  poet's  reason.  While  Denham 
was  recovering,  hb  wife  died,  poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  a  cup  of 
cbocdate.  Some  suq)ected  the  dudiess  of  York  of  the  crime, 
but  the  Comte  de  Gramont  says  that  the  general  opinion  was 
that  Denham  himself  was  guilty.  No  sign  of  poison,  however, 
was  found  in  the  examination  after  Lady  Denham's  death. 
Denham  survived  her  for  two  years,  dying  at  his  house  near 
Whitehall  in  March  1669.  He  was  buried  on  the  23rd  in  West- 
cunstcr  Abbey.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  the  bitter 
political  satires  on  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  Dutch  War  entitled 
**  Directions  to  a  Painter,"  and  "  Fresh  Directions,"  continuing 
Edmund  Waller's  "  Instructions  to  a  Painter."  The  printer  of 
these  poems,  with  which  were  printed  one  by  Andrew  Marvcll, 
was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory.    In  1 667  Denham  wrote  his 

beautiful  elegy  on  Abraham  Cowley. 

Oeaham's  poems  include,  beside  those  already  given,  a  vcree 
nnphrase  of  Cicero't  Cato  major,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.  As  a  writer  of  didactic  verse,  he  was  perhaps  too  highly 
praised  by  his  immediate  successors.  Dryden  called  Cooper's  JIui 
"  the  exact  standard  of  good  writing,"  and  Pope  in  his  Windsor 
forta  called  him  "  majestic  Denham.^'  His  collected  poems  with  a 
dedicatory  enstle  to  Charles  U.  appeared  in  1668.  Other  editions 
fcAvwed,  aod  they  areveprintcd  in  Chalmers'  (1810)  and  other  col- 
Irccioos  of  the  English  poets.  His  political  satires  were  printed  with 
Vine  of  Rochester's  and  Marvelf's  in  BUdiolkeca  curiosa,  vol.  i. 
(Edinborgh,  1885). 

DftMIA,  a  seaport  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante; 
oa  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  head  of  a  railway  from  Car- 
ca^ente.  Pop.  ( 1 900)  1 2,43 1 .  D6nia  occupies  the  seaward  slopes 
of  a  hiii  surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle,  and  divided  by  a  narrow 
valley  oii  the  south  from  the  limestone  ridge  of  Mong6  (2500  ft.), 
vhich  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
the  Valcfician  coast.  Thit  older  houses  of  D^nia  are  characterized 
by  their  flat  Moorish  roofs  {axoteas)  and  view-turrets  (miradores), 
«hik  fragments  of  the  Motmsh  ramparts  are  also  visible  near  the 
birbour;  owing,  however,  to  the  rapid  extension  of  local  com- 
cesce,  many  of  the  older  quarters  were  modernized  at  the 
besianing  of  the  20th  ontury.  Nails,  and  wooUen,  linen  and 
e^tarto  grass  fabrics  are  manufactured  here;  and  there  is  a 
trUk  export  trade  in  grapes,  raisins  and  onions,  mostly  consigned 
to  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  Baltic  timber  and 
British  ooal  are  largely  imported.  The  harbour  bay,  which  is 
well  l^ted  and  sheltered  by  a  breakwater,  contains  only  a  small 
ipace  of  deep  water,  shut  in  by  deposits  of  sand  on  three  sides. 
Li  1904  it  accommodated  403  vessels  of  175,000  tons;  about 
half  of  which  were  small  fishing  aaft,  and  coasters  carrying 
i^icuUural  produce  to  Spanish  and  African  ports. 


D€nia  was  colonized  by  Greek  merchants  from  Emporiae 
(Ampurias  in  Catalonia),  or  Massilia  (Marseilles),  at  a  very  early 
date;  but  its  Greek  name  of  Hemeroskopeion  was  soon  super- 
seded by  the  Roman  Dianium.  In  the  ist  century  B.C.,  Sertorius 
made  it  the  naval  headquarters  of  his  resistance  to  Rome;  and, 
as  its  name  implies,  it  was  already  famous  for  its  temple  of  Diana, 
built  in  imitation  of  that  at  Ephcsus.  The  site  of  this  temple  can 
be  traced  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill.  D€nia  was  captived  by 
the  Moon  in  713,  and  from  103 1  to  1253  beloilged  successively  to 
the  Moorish  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Valencia.  According  to  an 
ancient  but  questionable  tradition,  its  population  rose  at  this 
period  to  50,000,  and  its  commerce  proportionately  increased. 
After  the  city  was  retaken  by  the  Christians  in  1253,  its  pros- 
perity dwindled  away,  and  only  began  to  revive  in  the  19th 
century.  During  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (i  701-14), 
D^nia  was  thrice  besieged;  and  in  1813  the  citadel  was  held  for 
five  months  by  the  French  against  the  allied  British  and  Spanish 
forces,  until  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  100  meji,  and  compelled 
to  sturender,  on  honourable  terms. 

DENIKER,  JOSEPH  (1852-  )  French  naturalist  and 
anthropologist,  was  born  of  French  parents  at  Astrakhan,  Russia, 
on  the  6th  of  March  1852.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the 
university  and  technical  institute  of  St  Petersburg,  he  adopted 
engineering  as  a  profession,  and  in  this  capacity  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  the  petroleum  districts  of  the  Caucasus,  in  Centr&l 
Europe,  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  Settling  at  Paris  in  1876,  he 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  natural 
science.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  Paris.  Among  his  many  valuable  ethnological 
works  mention  may  be  made  of  Recherches  anatomiques  et  embryo- 
logiques  sur  Us  sirtges  anihropoides  (1886);  £iude  sur  les  Kal- 
mouks  (1883);  L^  ChUiaks  (1883);  and  Races  et  peuples  de  la 
terre  (1900).  He  became  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Diction- 
naire  de  giographie  universelle,  and  published  many  papers  in  the 
anthropological  and  zoological  journals  of  France. 

DENIUQUINt  a  municipal  town  of  Townsend  county.  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  534  m.  direct  S.W.  of  Sydney,  and  195  m. 
by  rail  N.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  2644.  The  business  of 
the  town  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  farmers  of  the  Riverina  district,  a  plain  country,  in 
the  main  pastoral,  but  suited  in  some  parts  for  cultivation. 
Deniliquin  has  a  well-known  public  school. 

DBNIH  (an  abbreviation  of  serge  de  Ntmes),  the  najne  origin- 
ally given  to  a  kind  of  serge.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  stout  twilled 
doth  made  in  various  colours,  usually  of  cotton,  and  used  for 
overalls,  &c. 

DENINA,  CARLO  GIOVANNI  MARIA  (1731-1813),  lulian 
historian,-  was  born  at  Revello,  Piedmont,  in  1731,  and  was 
educated  at  Saluzzo  and  Turin.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  humanity  at  Pignerol,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  by  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  to  retire  from  it.  In  1756  Iv;  graduated 
as  doctor  in  theology,  and  began  authorship  with  a  theological 
treatise.  Promoted  to  the  professorship  of  humanity  and  rhetoric 
in  the  college  of  Turin,  he  published  (1769-177 2)  his  Ddle  re- 
voluzioni  d^Italia,  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  mainly 
founded.  Collegiate  honours  accompanied  the  issue  of  its 
successive  volumes,  which,  however,  at  the  same  time  multiplied 
his  foes  and  stimulated  their  hatred.  In  1782,  at  Frederick  the 
Great's  invitation,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  published  his  Vie  et  rigne  de 
Fridiric  II  (Berlin,  1788)  and  La  Prusse  littiraire  sous  Pridiric 
II  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1 790-1 791).  His  DcUe  reooluzioni  dclla 
Germania  was  published  at  Florence  in  1804,  in  which  year  he 
went  to  Paris  as  the  imperial  librarian,  on  the  invitation  of 
Napoleon.  At  Paris  hepublished  in  1805  his  Tableau  de  la  Haute 
Italic,  et  des  Alpes  qui  Pentourcnt.  He  died  there  on  the  5th  of 
December  1813. 

DENIS  (DiONYSius),  SAINT,  first  bishop  of  Paris,  patron  saint 
of  France.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  i.  30), 
he  was  sent  into  Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  village  of  Catulliacus,  the  modern  St 
Denis.    His  tomb  was  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  rr-'* 
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where  rose  the  priory  of  St-Dcnis-de-rEstrte,  which  existed 
until  the  i8th  century.  In  the  5th  century  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Paris  built  a  basilica  over  the  tomb.  About  635 
Dagobcrt,  son  of  Lothair  II.,  founded  in  honour  of  St  Denis,  at 
some  distance  from  the  basilica,  the  monastery  where  the  greater 
number  of  the  kings  of  France  have  been  buried.  The  festival  of 
St  Denis  is  celebrated  on  the  9th  of  October.  With  his  name  are 
already  associated  in  the  MariyrologiuM  Hieronymtanum  the 
priest  Rusticus  and  the  deacon  Eleutherius.  Other  traditions — 
of  no  value — are  connected  with  the  name  of  St  Denis.  A  false 
interpretation  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  apparently  dating  from  724, 
represented  St  Denis  as  having  received  his  mission  from  Pope 
Clement,  and  as  having  suffered  martyrdom  imder  Domitian 
(81-96).  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St-Denis  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th 
century,  identified  Denis  of  Paris  with  Denis  (Dionysius)  the 
Areopagite  (mentioned  in  Acts  zviii.  34),  bishop  of  Athens 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Bed.  iii.4. 10,  iv.  33.3)1  and  naturally  attributed 
to  him  the  celebrated  writings  of  the  pscudo-Areopagite  St 
Denis  is  generally  represented  carrying  his  head  m  his  hands. 

See  Acta  Sanctorum,  Octobris,  iv.  696^7:    Bibiiolkeca  hatiih 

J'/aphica  graeca,  p.  37  (Brussels,  1895);  BiUiotheca  hagio^raphica 
atina.  No.  2171-2203  (Brussels.  1899);  J  Havet,  Les  Ortgtnes  de 
Saint'DenU,  in  his  collected  works,  i.  191-246  (Paris,  1896);  Cahier, 
Caractirisliques  des  saints,  p.  761  (Paris,  1867).  (H.  Db.) 

DENIS,  JOHANN  NEPOHUK  OOSMAS  HICHAEL'(i729-z8oo), 
Austrian  poet,  was  bom  at  SchSrding  on  the  Inn,  on  the  27th 
of  September  1729.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  entered 
their  order,  and  in  1759  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
Theresianum  in  Vienna,  a  Jesuit  college.  In  1784,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  college,  he  was  made  second  custodian  of 
Xhe  court  library,  and  seven  years  later  became  chief  librarian. 
He  died  on  the  29th  of  September  1800.  A  warm  admirer  of 
Klopstock,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  group  of 
so-called  "  bards  *',  and  his  original  poetry,  published  under  the 
title  Die  Lieder  Sitteds  des  Barden  (1773),  shows  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  "  bardic  "  movement.  He  is  best  remembered 
as  the  translator  of  Ossian  (i  768-1 769;  also  published  together 
with  his  own  poems  in  $  vols,  as  Ossians  und  Sineds  Ltcder,  1 784). 
More  important  than  either  his  original  poetry  or  his  translations 
were  his  efforts  to  familiarize  theAustrians  with  the  literature 
of  North  Germany;  his  Sammlung  kUnerer  Cedichle  aus  den 
neuern  Dicktcrn  DetUscklands,  3  vols,  (i  762-1 766),  was  in  this 
respect  invaluable.  He  has  also  left  a  number  of  bibliographical 
compilations,  Crundriss  dcr  BiUiographie  und  Biicherkunde 
(1774),  Grundriss  der  Literaiurgeschichte  (1776),  Einleiiung  in 
die  Biicherkunde  (1777)  and  Wiens  Bucftdruckergeschichte  bis  1560 
(1783). 

Ossians  und  Sineds  Lieder  have  not  been  reprinted  since  1 791 ;  but 
a  selection  of  his  poetry  edited  by  R.  Hamcl  will  be  found  in  vol. 
48  (1884)  of  Kijrschncr's  Deutsche  Nattonaltiteratur.  His  LUera- 
rischer  Nachlass  was  published  by  J.  F.  von  Retzcr  in  1802  (2  vols.). 
See  P.  von  Hofmann-Wcllcnhof,  Mickad  Denis  (1881). 

DENISON,  GEORGE  ANTHONY  (1805-1896),  English  church- 
man, brother  of  John  Evelyn  Dcnison  (1800-1873;  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  1857-1873;  Viscount  Ossington),  was 
born  at  Ossington,  Notts,  on  the  nth  of  December  1S05,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel;  and  after  a  few  years  there  as  a  tutor, 
during  which  he  was  ordained  and  acted  as  curate  at  Cuddcsdon, 
he  became  rector  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorset  (1838).  He  became 
a  prebendary  of  Sarum  in  1841  and  of  Wells  in  1849.  ^  1851 
he  was  preferred  to  the  valuable  living  of  East  Brent,  Somerset, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  made  archdeacon  of  Taunton.  For 
many  years  Archdeacon  Denison  represented  the  extreme  High 
Tory  party  not  only  in  politics  but  in  the  Church,  regarding 
all  "  progressive "  movements  in  education  or  theology  as 
abomination,  and  vehemently  repudiating  the  "  higher  criticism  " 
from  the  days  of  Essays  and  Reviews  (i860)  to  those  of  Lux 
Mundi  (1890).  In  1853  he  resigned  his  position  as  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  owing  to  his  pronounced 
eucharistic  views.  A  suit  on  the  complaint  of  a  neighbouring 
'"'gyman  ensued  and  after  various  complications  Denison  was 
''imned  by  the  archbishops'  court  at  Bath  (1856);  but  on 


appeal  the  court  of  Arches  and  the  privy  council  quashed  thk 
judgment  on  a  technical  plea.  The  result  was  to  make  Denison 
a  keen  champion  of  the  ritualistic  schooL  He  edited  The  Church 
and  Slate  Renew  (1862-1865).  Secular  state  education  and  the 
"  conscience  clause  "  were  anathema  to  him.  Until  the  end  of 
his  life  he  remained  a  protagonist  in  theological  controversy  and 
a  keen  fighter  against  latitudinarianism  and  liberalism;  but  the 
sharpest  religious  or  political  differences  never  broke  his  personal 
friendships  and  his  Christian  charity.  Among  other  things  for 
which  he  will  be  remembered  was  his  origination  of  harvest 
festivals.    Hedied  on  the  21st  of  March  1896. 

DENISON,  GEORGE  TAYLOR  (1839-  ),  Canadian  soldier 
and  publicist,  was  bom  in  Toronto  on  the  31st  of  August  1839. 
In  1861  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  from  1865-1867  a 
member  of  the  city  council.  From  the  first  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  military  forces  of  Canada,  becom- 
ing a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  active  militia  in  x866.  He  saw 
active  service  during  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866,  and  during  the 
rebellion  of  1885.  Owing  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Conservative  ministry  during  the  Red  River  Rebellion  in 
1869-70,  he  abandoned  that  party,  and  in  1872  unsuccessfully 
contested  Algoma  in  the  Liberal  interest.  Thereafter  he  remabcd 
free  from  party  ties.  In  1877  he  was  app9inted  police  magistrate 
of  Toronto.  Colonel  Denison  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"  Canada  First "  party,  which  did  much  to  shape  the  national 
aspirations  from  1870  to  1878,  and  was  a  consistent  supporter 
of  imperial  federation  and  of  preferential  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  was  president  of  the  section  dealing  with 
English  history  and  literature.  The  best  known  of  his  military 
works  is  his  History  of  Modern  Cavalry  (London,  1877),  which 
was  awarded  first  prize  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  open 
competition  and  has  been  translated  into  German,  Russian  and 
Japanese.  In  1900  he  published  his  reminiscences  under  the 
title  of  Soldiering  in  Canada. 

DENISON,  a  city  of  Grayson  county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  about 
2)  m.  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Red  river,  about  70  m.  N.  of  Dallas. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,958;  (1900)  11,807,  of  whom  3251  were  negroes; 
(1910  census)    13,633.     It  is  served  by  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Texxis  &  Pacific,  and 
the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  (Trisco  System)  railways,  and  is 
connected  with  Sherman,  Texas,  by  an  electric  line.    Denison 
is  the  scat  of  the  Gate  City  business  college  (generally  known 
as  Harshaw  Academy),  and  of  St  Xavier's  academy  (Roman 
Catholic).    It  is  chiefly  important  as  a  railway  centre,  as  a 
collecting  and  distributing  point  for  the  fruit,  vegetables,  hogs 
and  poultry,  and  general  farming  products  of  the  surrounding 
region,  and  as  a  wholesale  and  jobbing  market  for  the  upper 
Red  river  valley.    It  has  railway  repair  shops,  and  among  its 
manufactures  are  cotton-seed  oil,  cotton,  machinery  and  foundry 
products,  flour,  wooden-ware,  and  dairy  products.    In  1905  its 
factory  products  were  valued  at  $1,234,956,  47-0  %  more  than 
in  1900.    DenLson  was  settled  by  Northerners  at  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railway  to 
this  point  in  1872,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  George  Denison 
(1823-1876),  a  director  of  the  railway;  it  became  a  city  in  1891, 
and  in  1907  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government. 
'  DENIZEN  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  Lat.  de  intus,  "  from 
within,"  i.e.  as  opposed  to  "  foreign  "),  an  alien  who  obtains 
by  letters  patent  (ex  donalione  regis)  certain  of  the  privileges  of 
a  British  subject.    He  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
or  of  parliament,  or  hold  any  civil  or  military  oflice  of  trust,  or 
take  a  grant  of  land  from  the  crown.    The  Naturalization  Act 
{870  provides  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  affect  the 
grant  of  any  letters  of  denization  by  the  sovereign. 

DENIZLI  (anc.  Laodicea  {q.v.)  ad  Zycum),  chief  town  of  & 
sanjak  of  the  Aidin  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  altitude  1167  ft. 
Pop.  about  17,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Babat 
Dagh  (Mt.  Salbacus),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Churuk  Su  (Lycus)« 
and  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  station  of  Gon  jeli 
on  the  Smyma-Dineir  railway.  It  took  the  place  of  Laodicea. 
when  that  town  was  deserted  during  the  wars  between    th« 
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Bynnrinw  and  Sdjak  Turks,  probably  between  1x58  and  1x74. 
It  had  become  a  fine  Moslem  dty  in  the  14th  century,  and  was 
then  called  Ladik,  bdng  famous  for  the  woven  and  embroidered 
products  of  its  Greek  inhabitants.  The  delightful  gardens  of 
Dcnizli  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  Damascxis  of 
Anatolia." 

DEMMAJI,  THOMAS.  XST  Baeon  (1779-1854),  En^ish  judge, 
was  bom  in  London,  the  son  of  a  wdl-known  physician,  on  the 
33rd  <tf  July  1779.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  x8oa  Soon  after 
leavisg  Cambridge  he  married;  and  in  1806  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  lincoln's  Inn,  aiKl  at  once  entered  upon  practice.  His 
saccess  was  rapid,  axid  in  a  few  years  he  attained  a  position  at 
the  bar  second  only  to  that  of  Brougham  and  Scarlett  (Lord 
Abifiger).  He  dhtinguished  himself  by  his  eloquent  defence  of 
tbe  Luddites;  but  his  most  brilliant  appearance  was  as  one  of 
the  counsel  for  Queen  Caroline.  His  speech  before  the  Lords 
ns  very  powerful,  and  some  competent  judges  even  considered 
it  not  inferior  to  Brougham's.  It  contained  one  or  two  daring 
parages,  which  made  the  king  his  bitter  enemy,  and  retarded 
his  legal  promotion.  At  the  general  election  of  x8x8  he  was 
returned  M.P.  for  Wareham,  and  at  once  took  his  seat  with  the 
Hlttg  opposition.  In  the  following  year  he  was  returned  for 
Nottinf^m,  for  which  place  he  continued  to  sit  till  his  elevation 
to  the  bench  in  1832.  His  liberal  principles  had  caused  his 
exclifiion  from  oflBce  till  in  1822  he  was  appointed  common 
Kfjeant  by  the  corporation  of  London.  In  1830  he  was  made 
aitomey-gencral  under  Lord  Grey's  administration.  Two  years 
kto-  be  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
in  1334  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  a  judge  he  is  most 
celebrated  for  his  depsion  in  the  important  privilege  case  of 
SiackdaU  V.  Hansard  (9  Ad.  &  £1.  L;  xx  Ad.  &  £1.  253),  but 
be  was  never  ranked  as  a  profound  lawyer.  In  1850  he  resigned 
ba  chief  justiceship  and  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  on 
the  ?6th  of  September  1854,  his  title  continuing  in  the  direct  line. 

The  Ho3?.  George  Denman  (X8X9-X896),  his  fourth  son,  was 

abo  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench 

from  1873  tfll  his  death  in  X896. 

See  Memoir  of  Tkemas,  first  Lord  Denrnan,  by  Sir  Joseph  Amould 
(2  vols.,  x873>;  £.  Maiuon,  BuUders  of  ow  Lam  (1904). 

DEniABK  (Danmarh),  a  small  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying 
(art  of  a  peninsula  and  a  gzoup  of  islands  dividing  the  Baltic 
and  North  Seas,  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  eastern  coast. 
The  kingdom  lies  between  54**  33'  and  57*  45^  N.  and  between 
8"  4'  54'  and  X2*  47'  25'  £.,  exclusive  of  the  t^nd  of  Bomholm, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  Danish  archi« 
peUgo.  The  peninsula  is  divided  between  Denmark  and  Germany 
fSchleswq^Holstein).  The  Danish  portion  is  the  northern  and 
the  greater,  and  is  called  Jutland  (Dan.  Jylland),  Its  northern 
part  is  actually  insular,  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Liicfiord  or  Liimf  jord,  which  communicates  with  the  North  Sea 
to  the  west  and  the  Cattegat  to  the  east,  but  this  strait,  though 
broad  and  possessing  lacustrine  characteristics  to  the  west,  has 
ooly  very  narrow  entrances.  The  coimexion  with  the  North  Sea 
dates  from  1825.  The  Skagerrack  bounds  Jutland  to  the  north 
and  north-west.  The  Cattegat  is  divided  from  the  Baltic  by  the 
I^nish  islands,  between  the  east  coast  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula 
B  the  Mxghbourbood  of  the  German  frontier  and  south-western 
SwedoL 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  surface  of  Denmark.    It  is 

csifonnly  k>w,  the  highest  elevation  in  the  whole  country,  the 

Rimoieibjcrg  near  Aarhus  in  eastern  Jutland,  being  little,  more 

than  500  ft.  above  the  sea.    Denmark,  however,  is  nowhere  low 

a  the  sense  in  which  Holland  b;  the  country  is  pleasantly 

<£versified,  and  rises  a  little  at  the  coast  even  though  it  remains 

Sat  iobnd.    The  landscape  of  the  islands  and  the  south-eastern 

ptft  of  Jutland  is  rich  in  beech-woods,  com  fields  and  meadows, 

and  even  the  minute  islets  arc  green  and  fertile.    In  the  western 

and  northern  districts  of  Jutland  this  condition  gives  place  to  a 

vide  expanse  of  moorland,  covered  with  heather,  and  ending 

towards  the  sea  in  low  whitish-grey  dififs.    There  is  a  certain 

chann  even  about  these  monotonous  tracts,  and  it  cannot  be 


said  that  Denmark  is  wanting  in  natural  beauty  of  a  quiet 
order.  Lakes,  though  small,  are  numerous;  the  largest  are  the 
Arresd  and  the  Esroms5  in  Zealand,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  in 
the  Hlmmelbjcig  region,  which  are  drained  by  the  largest  river 
in  Denmark,  the  Gudenaa,  which,  however,  has  a  course  not 
exceeding  80  m.  Many  of  the  meres,  overhung  with  thick  beech« 
woods,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  coasts  are  generally  low 
and  sandy;  the  whole  western  shore  of  Jutland  is  a  succession 
of  sand  ridges  and  shallow  lagoons,  very  dangerous  to  shipping. 
In  many  places  the  sea  has  encroached;  even  in  the  19th 
century  entire  villages  were  destroyed,  but  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  century  systematic  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  the  coast  by  groynes  and  embankments.  A  belt  of  sand 
dimes,  from  500  yds.  to  7  m.  wide,  stretches  along  the  whole  of 
this  coast  for  about  200  m.  Skagen,  or  the  Skaw,  a  long,  low, 
sandy  point,  stretches  far  into  the  northern  sea,  dividing  the 
Skagerrack  from  the  Cattegat.  On  the  western  side  the  coast  is 
bolder  and  less  inhospitable;  there  are  several  excellent  havens, 
especially  on  the  islands.  The  coast  is  nowhere,  however,  very 
high,  except  at  one  or  two  points  in  Jutland,  and  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mfien,  where  limestone  diffsoccur. 

Continental  Denmark  is  confined  wholly  to  Jutland,  the 
geographical  description  of  which  is  given  tmdcr  that  heading. 
Out  of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  14,829  sq.  m.,  Jutland, 
including  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  it,  covers  9753  sq.  m.,  and 
the  insular  part  of  the  kingdom  (including  Bomholm),  5076  sq.  m. 
The  islands  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  consisting  of  the 
two  principal  islands  Fttncn  and  Zealand,  and  the  lesser  islands 
attendant  on  each.  FOnen  (Dan.  Fyen),  in  form  roughly  an  oval 
with  an  axis  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  of  53  m.,  is  separated  from 
Jutland  by  a  channel  not  half  a  mile  wide  in  the  north,  but 
averaging  10  m.  between  the  island  and  the  Schleswig  coast,  and 
known  as  the  Little  Belt.  Filnen,  geologically  a  part  of  southern 
Jutland,  has  similar  characteristics,  a  smiling  landscape  of 
fertile  meadows,  the  typical  bccch-forests  clothing  the  low  hills 
and  the  presence  of  numerous  erratic  blocks,  are  the  superficial 
signs  of  likeness.  Several  islands,  none  of  great  extent,  lie  of! 
the  west  coast  of  Ftincn  in  the  Little  Belt;  off  the  south,  how- 
ever, an  archipelago  is  enclosed  by  the  long  narrow  islands  of 
Aerd  (16  m.  in  length)  and  Langcland  (32  m.),  including  in  a 
triangular  area  of  shallow  sea  the  islands  of  Taasinge,  Avernakd, 
Dreid,  Turd  and  others.  These  are  generally  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  AerOskjdbing  and  Rudkj5bing,  on  AerO  and 
Langeland  respectively,  are  considerable  ports.  On  Langeland  is 
the  great  castle  of  Tranekjaer,  whose  record  dates  from  the  13th 
century.  Thechief  towns  of  FUncn  itself  are  all  coastal.  Odense 
is  the  principal  town,  lying  close  to  a  great  inlet  behind  the 
peninsula  of  Hindsholm  on  the  north-cast,  known  as  Odense 
Fjord.  Nyborg  on  the  east  is  the  port  for  the  steam-ferry  to 
KorsSr  in  Zealand;  Svendborg  picturesquely  overlooks  the 
southern  archipelago:  Faaborg  on  the  south-west  lies  on  a 
fjord  of  the  same  name;  Asscns,  on  the  west,  a  port  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Little  Belt  into  Schleswig,  still  shows  traces  of 
the  fortifications  which  were  stormed  by  John  of  Ranzau  in 
1535;  Middelfart  is  a  seaside  resort  near  the  narrowest  reach 
of  the  Little  Belt;  Bogense  is  a  small  port  on  the  north  coast. 
All  these  towns  are  served  by  railwa>'S  radiating  from  Odense. 
The  strait  crossed  by  the  Nyborg- KorsSr  ferry  is  the  Great  Belt 
which  divides  the  Ftincn  from  the  Zealand  group,  and  is  con- 
tinued south  by  the  Langelands  Belt,  which  washes  the  straight 
eastem  shore  of  that  island,  and  north  by  the  Samso  Belt, 
named  from  an  island  15  m.  in  length,  with  several  large  villages, 
which  lies  somewhat  apart  from  the  main  archipelago. 

Zealand,  or  Sealand  (Don.  SjacUand),  measuring  82  m.  N. 
to  S.  by  03  E.  to  W.  (extremes),  with  its  fantastic  coast-line 
indented  by  fjords  and  projecting  into  long  spits  or  promontories, 
may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  the  capital.  Copenhagen,  and  such  important  towns  as 
Roskilde,  Slagelse,  KorsSr,  Nacstved  and  Elsinore  (HelsingSr). 
Its  topography  is  described  in  detail  under  Zealand.  Its 
attendant  islands  lie  mainly  to  the  south  and  are  parts  of  itself. 
only  separated  by  geologically  recent  troughs.    The  f 
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coast  of  M5cn  is  rocky  and  bold.  It  ui  recorded  that  this  island 
formed  three  separate  isles  in  i  loo,  and  the  village  of  Borre,  now 
2  m.  inland,  was  the  object  of  an  attack  by  a  fleet  from  LQbeck 
in  1 510.  On  Falster  is  the  port  of  Nykj5bing,  and  from  Gjedser, 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  Denmark,  communication  is 
maintained  with  Wamemilnde  in  Germany  (29  m.)<  From 
Nykjdbing  a  bridge  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile  long  crosses  to 
Laaland,  at  the  west  of  which  is  the  port  of  Nakskov;  the  other 
towns  are  the  county  town  of  Maribo  with  its  fine  church  of  the 
14th  century,  Saxkj5bing  and  Rddby.  The  island  of  Bomholm 
lies  86  m.  £.  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  archipelago,  and  as  it 
belongs  geologically  to  Sweden  (from  which  it  is  distant  only 
23  m.)  must  be  considered  to  be  physically  an  appendage  rather 
than  an  internal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

Geology.— The  surface  in  Denmark  is  almost  everywhere 
formed  by  the  so-called  Boulder  Clay  and  what  the  Danish 
geologists  call  the  Boulder  Sand.  The  former,  as  is  well  known, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  action  of  ice  on  the  mountains  of  Norway 
in  the  Glacial  period.  It  is  unstratified;  but  by  the  action  of 
water  on  it,  stratified  deposits  have  been  formed,  some  of  cby, 
containing  remains  of  arctic  animals,  some,  and  very  extensive 
ones,  of  sand  and  gravel.  Th  is  boulder  sand  forms  almost  every- 
where the  highest  hills,  and  besides,  in  the  central  part  of  Jutland, 
a  wide  expanse  of  heath  and  moorland  apparently  level,  but  really 
sloping  gently  towards  the  west.  The  deposits  of  the  boukier 
formation  rest  generally  on  limestone  of  the  Cretaceous  period, 
which  in  many  places  comes  near  the  surface  and  forms  cliffs 
on  the  sea-coast.  Much  of  the  Danish  chalk,  including  the  well- 
known  limestone  of  Faxe,  belongs  to  the  highest  or  "  Danian  " 
subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  In  the  south-western 
parts  a  succession  of  strata,  described  as  the  Brown  Coal  or 
Lignite  formations,  intervenes  between  the  chalk  and  the  boulder 
clay;  its  name  is  derived  from  the  deposits  of  lignite  which  occur 
in  it.  It  is  only  on  the  island  of  Bornholm  that  older  formations 
come  to  light.  This  island  agrees  in  geological  structure  with  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden,  and  forms,  in  fact,  the  southernmost 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  system.  There  the  boulder  clay 
lies  immediately  on  the  primitive  rock,  except  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  island,  where  a  scries  of  strata  appear  belonging  to 
the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Jura^c  and  Cretaceous  formations,  the 
true  Coal  formation,  &c.,  being  absent.  Some  parts  of  Denmark 
are  supposed  to  have  been  finally  raised  out  of  the  sea  towards 
the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period;  but  as  a  whole  the  country 
did  not  appear  above  the  water  till  about  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
period.  The  upheaval  of  the  country,  a  movement  common  to  a 
large  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  still  continues,  though 
slowly,  north-cast  of  a  line  drawn  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Nissumf jord  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland,  across  the  island 
of  Fyen,  a  little  south  of  the  town  of  Nyborg.  Ancient  sea- 
beaches,  marked  by  accumulations  of  seaweed,  rolled  stones, 
&c.,  have  been  noticed  as  much  as  20  ft.  above  the  present  level. 
But  the  upheaval  does  not  seem  to  affect  all  parts  equally. 
Even  in  historic  times  it  has  vastly  changed  the  a^>ect  and 
configuration  of  the  country. 

Ciimaie,  Flora^  Fauna. — The  climate  of  Denmaiic  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  latitude; 
but  whilst  the  summer  is  a  little  warmer,  the  winter  is  colder,  so 
that  most  of  the  evergreens  which  adorn  an  English  garden  in  the 
winter  cannot  be  grown  in  the  open  in  Denmark.  During  thirty 
years  the  annual  mean  temperature  varied  from  43*88°  F.  to 
46*  2 2°  in  different  years  and  different  localities,  the  mean 
average  for  the  whole  country  being  45 '14^  The  islands  have, 
upon  the  whole,  a  somewhat  warmer  climate  than  Jutland.  The 
mean  temperatures  of  the  four  coldest  months,  December  to 
March,  are  33*26*,  31-64**,  31-82*,  and  33*98*  respectively,  or  for 
the  whole  winter  32-7*;  that  of  the  summer,  June  to  August, 
59-2*,  but  considerable  irregularities  occur.  Frost  occurs  on  an 
average  on  twenty  days  in  each  of  the  four  winter  months,  but 
only  on  two  days  in  either  October  or  May.  A  fringe  of  ice 
generally  lines  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  coasts  on  the  eastern 
side  for  some  time  during  the  winter,  and  both  the  Sound  and  the 
^     '  Belt  are  at  tiroes  impassable  on  accoimt  of  ice.    In  tome 


winters  the  latter  is  sufficiently  firm  and  level  to  admit  of  sledges 
passing  between  Copenhagen  and  Malm5.  The  annual  rainfall 
varies  between  21*58.  in.  and  27-87  in.  in  different  years  and 
different  localities.  It  is  highest  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland; 
while  the  small  island  of  Anholt  in  the  Cattegat  has  an  annua] 
rainfall  of  only  15-78  in.  More  than  half  the  rainfall  occurs 
from  July  to  November,  the  wettest  month  being  September,  with 
an  average  of  2*95  in.;  the  driest  month  is  April,  with  an 
average  of  x  •  14  in.  Thunderstorms  are  frequent  in  the  summer. 
South-westerly  winds  prevail  from  January  to  March,  and  from 
September  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  AprU  the  east  wind,  which 
is  particularly  searching,  is  predominant,  while  westerly  winds 
prevail  from  May  to  August.  In  the  district  of  Aalborg,  in  the 
north  of  Jutland,  a  cold  and  dry  N.W.  wind  called  skai  prevails 
in  May  and  June,  and  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  vegetation; 
while  along  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  similar  effects  are 
produced  by  a  salt  mist,  which  carries  its  influence  from  15  to 
30  m.  inland. 

The  flora  of  Denmark  presents  greater  variety  than  might 
be  anticipated  in  a  country  of  such  simple  physical  structure. 
Hie  ordinary  forms  of  the  north  of  Europe  grow  freely  in  the  mild 
air  and  protected  soil  of  the  islands  and  the  eastern  coast;  while 
on  the  heaths  and  atong  the  sandhills  on  the  Atlantic  side  there 
flourish  a  number  of  d^tinctive  species.  The  Danish  forest  is 
almost  exclusively  made  up  of  beech,  a  tree  which  thrives  better 
in  Denmark  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  oak  and 
ash  are  now  rare,  though  in  ancient  times  both  were  abundant 
in  the  Danish  islands.  The  elm  is  also  scarce.  The  almost 
universal  predominance  of  the  beech  is  by  no  means  of  ancient 
origin,  for  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  the  oak  was  still 
the  characteristic  Danish  tree.  No  conifer  grows  in  Denmark 
except  under  careful  cultivation,  which,  however,  is  largely 
practised  in  Jutland  (q.v.).  But  again,  abundant  traces  of 
ancient  extensive  forests  of  fir  and  pine  are  found  in  the  numerous 
peat  bogs  which  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  fuel  locally  used. 
In  Bornholm,  it  should  be  mentioned,  the  flora  is  more  like  that 
of  Sweden;  not  the  beech,  but  the  pine,  birch  and  ash  are  the 
most  abundant  trees. 

The  wild  animals  and  birds  of  Denmark  are  those  of  the  rest 
of  central  Europe.  The  larger  quadrupeds  are  all  (xtinct;  even 
the  red  deer,  formerly  so  abundant  that  in  a  single  hunt  in 
Jutland  in  1593  no  less  than  1600  head  of  deer  were  killed,  is  now 
only  to  be  met  with  in  preserves.  In  the  prehistoric  "  kitchen- 
middens  "  {kjSkkenmUdding)  and  elsewhere,  however,  vestiges  are 
found  which  prove  that  the  urochs,  the  wild  boar,  the  beaver, 
the  bear  and  the  wolf  aU  existed  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of 
man.  The  usual  domestic  animals  are  abundantly  found  in 
Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  the  goat,  which  is  uncommon. 
The  sea  fisheries  are  of  importance.  Oysters  are  found  in  some 
places,  but  have  disappeared  from  many  localities,  where  their 
abundance  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by  their  shell  moulds  on  the 
coast.    The  Gudenaa  b  the  only  salmon  river  in  Denmark. 

PopidaUon. — The  population  of  Denmark  in  1901  was 
2*449i540.  It  was  929,001  In  1801,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  century  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  2-63.  In  1901  the  average 
density  of  the  population  of  Denmark  was  165-2  to  the  square 
mile,  but  varied  much  in  the  different  parts.  Jutland  showed 
an  average  of  only  109  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  whilst  on  the 
islands,  which  had  a  total  population  of  1,385,537,  the  average 
stood  at  272*95,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fact  that  large 
tracts  in  the  interior  of  Jutland  are  almpst  uninhabited,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  country,  with  its  pro- 
portionately large  population,  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Zealand. 
The  percentages  of  urban  and  rural  population  are  respectively 
about  38  and  62.  A  notable  movement  of  the  population  to  the 
towns  began  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  increased 
until  very  near  its  end.  It  was  stronger  on  the  islands,  where  the 
rural  population  increased  by  5-3  %  only  in  eleven  years,  whereas 
in  Jutland  the  increase  of  the  rural  population  between  1890  and 
1901  amounted  to  12-0%.  Here,  however,  peculiar  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  increase,  as  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  render  the  land  fruitful  by  artificial  means.    The 
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DaiMs  are  a  yellow-baited  and  blue^ed  Teutonic  race  of 
micldie  stature,  bearing  traces  of  their  kinship  with  the  northern 
Scandinavian  peoples.    Their  habits  of  life  resemble  those  of  the 
North  Germans  even  oiore  than  those  of  the  Swedes.    The  in- 
dependent tenure  of  the  land  by  a  vast  number  of  small  farmers, 
who  are  their  own  masters,  gives  an  air  of  carelessness,  almost  of 
trucolence,  to  the  well-to-do  Danish  peasants.    They  are  gener- 
aily  stow  ^  speech  and  manner,  and  somewhat  irresolute,  but 
uke  an  eager  interest  in  current  politics,  and  are  generally  fairly 
educated  men  of  extreme  democratic  principles.    The  result  of 
a  fairly  equal  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  marked  tendency  towards 
equality  in  aodal  intercourse.    The  townspeople  show  a  bias  in 
fa\'our  of  French  habits  and  fashions.    The  separation  from 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  were  more  than 
half  Gennan,  intensified  the  national  character;  the  Danes  are 
intensdy  patriotic;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Danish 
dominions  except  perhaps  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  where 
a  Scandinavian  language  is  not  spoken.    The  preponderance  of 
the  female  population  over  the  male  is  approximately  as  1052  to 
1000.    The  male  sex  remains  in  excess  until  about  the  twentieth 
year,  from  which  age  the  female  sex  preponderates  in  increasing 
ratio  with  advancing  age.    The  percentajge  of  illegitimacy  is  high 
as  a  whole,  although  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  it  is  very  low. 
But  in  Copenhagen  20  %  of  the  births  are  illegitimate.    Between 
the  middk  and  the  end  of  the  xgth  century  the  rate  of  mortality 
d^reased  most  markedly  for  all  ages.    During  the  last  decade  of 
the  century  it  ranged  between  ig-s  per  thousand  in  1891  and 
15- 1  in  xSgS  (17-4  in  1900).    Emigration  for  some  time  in  the 
I  Qth  century  at  different  periods,  both  in  its  early  part  and  towards 
its  close,  seriously  affected  the  population  of  Denmark.    But  in 
the  last  decade  it  greatly  diminished.    Thus  in  1892  the  number 
of  emigrants  to  Transatlantic  places  rose  to  10,422  but  in  1900 
it  was  only  3570.    The  great  bulk  of  them  go  to  the  United  States; 
cezt  in  favour  is  Canada. 

CcmmmnicatioHS. — ^Thc  roads  of  Denmark  form  an  extensive 
and  well-maintained  system.  The  railway  system  is  also  fairly 
complete,  the  state  owning  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  mileage, 
which  amounts  to  some  2000.  Two  lines  enter  Denmark  from 
Schleswig  across  the  frontier.  The  main  Danish  lines  are  as 
follows.  From  the  frontier  a  line  runs  east  by  Fredericia,  across 
the  island  of  FQnen  by  Odense  and  Nyborg,  to  KorsSr  on  Zealand, 
and  thence  by  Roskilde  to  Copenhagen.  The  straits  between 
Fredericia  and  Middelfart  and  between  Nyborg  and  Korsdr  are 
crossed  by  powerful  steam-ferries  which  are  generally  capable  of 
conveying  a  limited  number  of  railway  wagons.  This  system  is 
also  in  use  on  the  line  which  runs  south  fromRoskilde  to  the  island 
of  Falster,  from  the  southernmost  point  of  which,  Gjedser,  ferry- 
steamers  taking  railway  cars  serve  Wamemilnde  in  Germany. 
The  main  lines  in  Jutland  run  (a)  along  the  eastern  side  north 
from  Frederida  by  Horsens,  Aarhus,  Randers,  Aalborg  and 
HjOrring,  to  Frederikshavn,  and  (6)  along  the  western  side  from 
Esbjcrg  by  Skjeme  and  Vemb,  and  thence  across  the  peninsula 
by  Viborg  to  Langaa  on  the  eastern  line.  The  lines  are  generally 
of  sUndard  gauge  (4  ft.  8|  in.),  but  there  is  also  a  considerable 
mileage  of  light  narrow-gauge  railways.  Besides  the  numerous 
steam-ferries  which  connect  island  and  island,  and  Jutland  with 
the  islands,  and  the  Gjedser-WarnemOnde  route,  a  favourite 
passenger  line  from  Germany  is  that  between  Kiel  and  KorsOr, 
«  hile  most  of  the  German  Baltic  ports  have  direct  connexion  with 
Copenhagen.  With  Sweden  communications  are  established  by 
ferries'  across  the  Sound  between  Copenhagen  and  Malmfi  and 
Landskrona,  and  between  Elsinore  (Hekingdr)  and  Helsingborg. 
The  postal  department  maintains  a  telegraph  and  telephone 
service. 

Ittdtutriet.— The  main  source  of  wealth  in  Denmark  is  agri- 
culture, which  employs  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  population. 
Most  of  the  land  is  freehold  and  cultivated  by  the  owner  himself, 
and  comparatively  little  land  is  let  on  lease  except  very  large 
holdings  and  f^eht  farms.  The  independent  small  farmer 
(M^<irr)  maintains  a  hereditary  attachment  to  his  ancestral 
b'>lding.  There  is  also  a  dass  of  cottar  freeholders  (junster). 
Fully  74  %  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  is  agricultural  land.  I 


Of  this  only  about  one-twelfth  is  meadow  land.  The  land  under 
grain  crops  is  not  far  short  of  one-half  the  remainder,  the  prindpal 
crops  being  oats,  followed  by  barley  and  rye  in  about  equal 
quantities,  with  wheat  about  one-sixth  that  of  barley  and  hardly 
one-tenth  that  of  oats.  Beet  is  extensivdy  grown.  During  the 
last  forty  years  of  the  X9th  century  dairy-farming  was  greatly 
developed  in  Denmark,  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  application  of  sdentific  methods  and  the  best  machinery, 
as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of  joint  dairies.  The  Danish 
government  has  assisted  this  devdopment  by  granting  money 
for  experiments  and  by  a  rigorous  system  of  inspection  for  the 
prevention  of  adulteration.  The  co-operative  system  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  industries  of  butter-making,  poultry-farm- 
ing and  the  rearing  of  swine. 

Rabbits,  which  arc  not  found  wild  in  Denmark,  are  bred  for 
export.  Woods  cover  fully  7%  of  the  area,  and  their  preserva- 
tion is  considered  of  so  much  importance  that  private  owners  are 
under  strict  control  as  regards  cutting  of  timber.  The  woods 
consist  mostly  of  beech,  which  is  prindpally  used  for  fuel,  but 
pines  were  extensivdy  planted  during  the  1 9th  century.  Allusion 
has  been  made  already  to  the  efforts  to  plant  the  extensive  heaths 
in  Jutland  (q.v.)  with  pine-trees. 

Agriculture. — Rates  and  taxes  on  land  are  mostly  levied  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  system  of  assessment,  the  unit  of  which  is 
called  a  Tonde  Hartkcm.  The  Td.  Htk.,  as  it  is  usually  abbrievi- 
ated,  has  further  subdivision,  and  is  intended  to  correspond  to 
the  same  value  of  land  throughout  the  country.  The  Danish 
measure  for  land  is  a  Tcmde  Land  (Td.  L.),  which  is  equal  to  1-363 
sUtute  acres.  Of  the  best  ploughing  land  a  little  over  6  Td.  L., 
or  about  8  acres,  go  to  a  Td.  Htk.,  but  of  unprofitable  land  a  Td. 
Htk.  may  represent  300  acres  or  more.  On  the  islands  and  in  the 
more  fertile  part  of  Jutland  the  average  is  about  10  Td.  L.,  or 
13^  acres.  Woodland,  dthes,  &c.,  are  also  assessed  to  Td.  Htk. 
for  fiscal  purposes.  In  the  island  of  Bornholm,  the  assessment 
is  somewhat  different,  though  the  general  state  of  agricultural 
holdings  is  the  same  as  in  other  parts.  The  selb'ng  value  of  land 
has  shown  a  decrease  in  modern  times  on  account  of  the  agri- 
cultural depression.  A  homestead  with  land  assessed  less  than 
I  Td.  Htk.  is  legally  called  a  Huus  or  Sted,  i.e.  cottage,  whilst 
a  farm  assessed  at  x  Td.  Htk.  or  more  is  called  Caard,  i.e.  farm. 
Farms  of  between  x  and  X2  Td.  Htk.  are  called  Bonder gaarde,  or 
peasant  farms,  and  are  subject  to  the  restriction  that  such  a  hold- 
ing cannot  lawfully  be  joined  to  or  entirely  merged  into  another. 
They  may  be  subdivided,  and  portions  may  be  added  to  another 
holding,  but  the  homestead,  with  a  certain  amount  of  land,  must 
be  preserved  as  a  separate  holding  for  ever.  The  scats  of  the 
nobility  and  landed  gentry  are  called  Herregaarde.  The  peasants 
hold  about  73  %  of  all  the  land  according  to  its  value.  As  regards 
their  size  about  30  %  are  assessed  from  i  to  4  Td.  Htk.;  about 
33%  from  4  to  8  Td.  Htk.;  the  remainder  at  about  8  Td.  Htk. 
An  annual  sum  is  voted  by  parliament  out  of  which  loans  are 
granted  to  cottagers  who  desire  to  purchase  small  freehold  plots. 

The  fishery  along  the  coasts  of  Denmark  is  of  some  importance 
both  on  account  of  the  supply  of  food  obtained  thereby  for  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  on  account  of  the  export;  but  the 
good  fishing  grounds,  not  far  from  the  Danish  coast,  particularly 
in  the  North  Sea,  are  mostly  worked  by  the  fishing  vessels  of  other 
nations,  which  are  so  numerous  that  the  Danish  government  is 
obliged  to  keep  gun-boats  stationed  there  in  order  to  prevent 
encroachments  on  territorial  waters. 

Other  Industries. — The  mineral  products  of  Denmark  are 
unimportant.  It  b  one  of  the  poorest  countries  of  Europe  in 
this  particular.  It  is  rich,  however,  in  clays,  while  in  the  island 
of  Bornholm  there  are  quarries  of  freestone  and  marble.  The 
factories  of  Denmark  supply  mainly  local  needsi  The  largest  are 
those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  engines  and  iron  ships.  The 
manufacture  of  woollens  and  cotton,  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  linen  in  Zealand,  sugar  refineries,  paper  mills,  breweries,  and 
distilleries  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  most  notable  manu- 
facture is  that  of  porcelain.  The  nucleus  of  this  industry  was  a 
factory  started  in  1772,  by  F.  H.  Mullcr,  for  the  making  of  china 
out  of  Bornholm  day.    In  1779  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
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state,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since,  though  there  arc 
also  private  factories.  Originally  the  Copenhagen  potters 
imitated  the  Dresden  china  made  at  Meissen,  but  they  later  pro- 
duced graceful  original  designs.  The  creations  of  Thorvaldsen 
have  been  largely  repeated  and  imitated  in  this  ware.  Trade- 
unionism  flourishes  in  Denmark,  and  strikes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Commerce. — Formerly  the  oommcrdal  legislation  of  Denmark 
was  to  such  a  degree  restrictive  that  imported  manufactures  had 
to  be  delivered  to  the  customs,  where  they  were  sold  by  public 
auction,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  importer  received  from  the 
custom-houses  after  a  deduction  was  made  for  the  duty.  To  this 
restriction,  as  regards  foreign  intercourse,  was  added  a  no  less 
injurious  system  of  inland  duties  impeding  the  oonunerce  of  the 
different  provinces  with  each  other.  The  want  of  roads  also, 
and  many  other  disadvantages,  tended  to  keep  down  the  develop- 
ment of  both  commerce  and  industry.  During  the  19th  centuiy, 
however,  several  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  between 
Denmark  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  which  made  the 
Danish  tariff  mote  regular  and  liberal. 

The  vexed  question,  of  many  centuries'  standing,  concerning 
the  daim  of  Denmark  to  levy  dues  on  vessels  passing  through  the 
Sound  {q.v.)t  was  settled  by  the  abolition  of  the  dues  in  *i857. 
The  commerce  of  Denmark  is  mainly  based  on  home  production 
and  home  consumption,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  is  im- 
ported with  a  view  to  re-exportation,  for  which  the  free  port  and 
bonded  warehoused  at  Copenhagen  pve  fadh'ties.  In  modem 
times  the  value  of  Danish  commerce  greatly  increased,  being 
doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  zpth  century,  and  ex- 
ceeding a  total  of  fifty  milh'ons  sterling.  The  value  of  export  is 
exceeded  as  a  whole  by  that  of  import  in  the  proportion,  roughly, 
of  X  to  X '35.  By  far  the  most  important  artides  of  export  may  be 
dassified  as  artides  of  food  of  animal  origin,  a  group  which  covers 
the  vast  export  trade  in  the  dairy  produce,  espedally  butter,  for 
which  Denmark  is  famous.  The  value  of  the  butter  for  export 
reaches  nearly  40%  of  the  total  value  of  Danish  exports.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  is  imported  chiefly  from  Russia 
(also  Siberia)  and  Sweden  and  re-exported  as  of  foreign  origin. 
The  production  of  margarine  is  large,  but  not  much  is  exported, 
margarine  being  largely  consumed  in  Denmark  instead  of 
butter,  which  is  exported.  Next  to  butter  the  most  important 
artide  of  Danish  export  is  bacon,  and  huge  quantities  of  eggs 
are  also  exported.  Exports  of  less  value,  but  worthy  of  spedal 
notice,  are  vegetables  and  wool,  bones  and  tallow,  also  dairy 
machinery,  and  finally  cement,  the  production  of  which  is  a 
growing  industry.  The  classes  of  artides  of  food  of  animal 
origin,  and  living  animals,  are  the  only  ones  of  which  the 
exportation  exceeds  the  importation;  with  regard  to  all  other 
goods,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  the  second  of  these  classes  the 
most  important  export  is  home-bred  horned  cattle.  The  trade 
in  live  sheep  and  swine,  which  was  formerly  important,  has  mobtly 
been  converted  into  a  dead-meat  trade.  A  proportionally  large 
importation  of  timber  is  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  native  timber 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  the  plantations  of  firs  and  pines 
being  insufficient  to  produce  the  quantity  required,  and  the 
quality  of  the  wood  bdng  inferior  bejrond  the  age  of  about  forty 
years.  The  large  importation  of  coal,  minerals  and  metals,  and 
goods  made  from  them  is  likewise  caused  by  the  natural  poverty 
of  the  country  in  these  respects. 

Denmark  carries  on  its  principal  import  trade  with  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  this  order, 
the  proportions  bdng  about  30,  20  and  x6%  respectively  of  the 
total.  Its  prindpal  export  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Sweden,  the  percentage  of  the  whole  being  60,  18  and  10. 
With  Russia,  Norway  and  France  (in  this  order)  general  trade  is 
Ifss  important,  but  still  large.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
Denmark's  large  commercial  fleet  is  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade  between  foreign,  especiaDy  British,  ports. 

Under  a  law  of  the  4th  of  May  1907  it  was  enacted  that  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  come  into  ofiicial 
use  in  three  years  from  that  date,  and  into  general  use  in 
five  veaci. 


Money  and  Banking. — ^Thetmit  of  the  Danish  monetary  system^ 
as  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  is  the  krone  (crown),  equal  to 
IS.  i}d.,  which  is  divided  into  too  dre;  consequently  j\  5re  are 
equal  to  one  penny.  Since  1873  8^^^  ^^^  been  the  standard,  and 
gold  pieces  of  20  and  10  kroner  are  coined,  but  not  often  met  with, 
as  the  public  prefers  bank-notes.  The  principal  bank  b  the 
National  Bank  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  the  only  one  authorized 
to  issue  notes.  These  are  of  the  value  of  10,  50,  xoo  and  500  kr. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  Danske  Landmands  Bank,  the 
Handels  Bank  and  the  Private  Bank,  all  at  Copenhagen.  The 
provincial  banks  are  very  numerous;  many  of  them  are  at  the 
same  time  savings  banks.  Thdr  rate  of  interest,  with  few- ex- 
ceptions, is  3i  to  4%.  There  exist,  besides,  in  Denmark  several 
mutual  loan  associations  (KredHforentnger)^  whose  business  is 
the  granting  of  loans  on  mortgage.  Registration  of  mortgages 
is  compulsory  in  Denmark,  and  the  system  is  extremely  simple,  a 
fact  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country.  There  are  comparatively  large  institutions 
for  insurance  of  all  kinds  in  Deimiark.  The  largest  office  for  life 
insurance  is  a  state  institution.  By  law  of  the  9th  of  April  1891 
a  system  of  <^d-age  pensions  was  established  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Government. — Denmark  is  a  limited  monarchy,  according  to 
the  law  of  1849,  revised  in  1866.  The  king  shares  his  power  with 
the  parliament  (Rigsdag),  which  consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
Landstking  and  the  FoUuthing^  but  the  constitution  contains  no 
indication  of  any  difference  in  their  attributes.  The  Landsthing, 
or  upper  house,  however,  is  evidently  intended  to  form  the  con- 
servative dement  in  the  constitutional  machinery.  While  the 
X14  members  of  the  Folkething  (House  of  Commons)  are  dected 
for  three  years  in  the  usual  way  by  universal  suffrage,  Z2  out  of 
the  66  members  of  the  Landsthing  are  life  members  nominated 
by  the  crown.  The  remaining  54  members  of  the  Landsthing  are 
returned  for  eight  years  according  to  a  method  of  proportionate 
representation  by  a  body  of  deputy  electors.  Of  these  deputies 
one-half  are  dected  in  the  same  way  as  members  of  the  Folke- 
thing, without  any  property  qualification  for  the  voters;  the 
other  half  of  the  deputy  electors  are  chosen  in  the  towns  by  those 
who  during  the  last  preceding  year  were  assessed  on  a  certain 
minimum  of  income,  or  paid  at  least  a  certain  amount  in  rates 
and  taxes.  In  the  rural  districts  the  deputy  dectors  returned  by 
election  arc  supplemented  by  an  equal  number  of  those  who  have 
paid  the  highest  amounts  in  taxes  and  county  rates  together. 
In  this  manner  a  representation  is  secured  for  fairly  large 
minorities,  and  what  is  considered  a  fair  share  of  influence  on 
public  affairs  given  to  those  who  contribute  the  most  to  the  needs 
of  the  state.  The  franchise  is  held  byeverymale  who  has  reached 
his  thirtieth  year,  subject  to  independence  of  public  charity  and 
certain  other  circumstances.  A  candidate  for  either  house  of  the 
Rigsdag  must  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Members  are 
paid  ten  kroner  each  day  of  the  session  and  are  alloH-ed  travelling 
expenses.  The  houses  meet  each  year  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October.  The  constitutional  theory  of  the  Folkething  is  that  of 
one  member  for  every  16,000  inhabitants.  The  Faerde  islands, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  in  the 
wider  sense,  are  represented  in  the  Danish  parliament,  but  not 
the  other  dependencies  of  the  Danish  crown,  namdy  Icdand, 
Greenland  and  the  West  Indian  islands  of  St  Thomas,  St  John 
and  St  Croix.  The  budget  is  considered  by  the  Folkething  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  average 
annually  about  £4,700,000.  The  principal  items  of  revenue  are 
customs  and  excise,  land  and  house  tax,  stamps,  railways,  legal 
fees,  the  state  lottery  and  death  duties.  A  considerable  reserve 
fund  is  maintained  to  meet  emergcndes.  The  public  debt  is 
about  £13,500,000  and  is  divided  into  an  internal  debt,  bearing 
interest  generally  at  3}%,  and  a  foreign  debt  (the  larger),  with 
interest  generally  at  3%.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Faerdes  are  included  in  the  budget  for  Denmark  proper,  but 
Icdand  and  the  West  Indies  have  their  separate  budgets.  The 
Danish  treasury  receives  nothing  from  these  possessions;  on  the 
contrary,  Icdand  receives  an  annual  grant,  and  the  West  Indian 
islands  have  been  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Danish  finances  to 
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asnst  the  sugar  industry.  The  administntion  of  Greenland 
(f  .V.)  entails  an  annual  loss  which  is  posted  on  the  budget  of  the 
ministry  of  finances.  The  state  council  {Statsraad)  includes  the 
presidency  oC  the  council  and  ministries  of  war,  and  marine, 
foreign  aflfairs,  the  interior,  justice,  finance,  public  institution  and 
ecclesiastical,  agriculture  and  public  works. 

Local  dnernmmtt. — For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is 
divided  into  eighteen  counties  {Amter,  singular  Amt),»s  follows, 
(z)  Covering  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  lesser  adjacent  islands, 
Copenhagen,  Frederiksborg,  Holback,  SorO,  PraestO.  (2)  Cover- 
ing the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Falster,  Mariba  (3)  Covering 
Funen,  Langeland  and  adjacent  islets,  Svendborg,  Odense. 
(4)  On  the  mainland,  Hjdrring,  Aalborg,  Thisted,  Ringkjfibing, 
Yiborg,  Randers,  Aarhus,  Vejle,  Ribe.  (5)  Bornholm.  The 
principal  dvil  officer  in  each  of  these  b  the  AwUmand,  Local 
affairs  are  managed  by  the  Amstraad  and  Sogneraad,  correspond- 
ing to  the  English  county  council  and  parish  council.  These 
institutions  date  from  1841,  but  they  have  undergone  several 
modifications  since.  The  members  of  these  councils  are  elected 
on  a  system  similar  to  that  applied  to  the  elections  for  the 
Landsthing.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  provincial  town 
councils.  That  of  Copenhagen  is  elected  by  those  who  are  rated 
00  an  income  of  at  least  400  kroner  (£22).  The  burgomasters  are 
appointed  by  the  crown,  except  at  Copenhagen,  where  they  are 
elected  by  the  towu  council,  subject  to  royal  approbation.  The 
financial  position  of  the  mura'dpalities  in  Denmark  is  generally 
good.  Tlie  ordinary  budget  of  Copenhagen  amounts  to  about 
£1,100,000  a  year. 

Justice, — For  the  administration  of  justice  Denmark  is 
divided  into  keneds  or  hundreds;  as,  however,  they  are  mostly 
of  small  extent,  several  are  generally  served  by  one  judge 
(kartdsfoged);  the  townships  are  likewise  separate  jurisdictions, 
each  with  a  hyfogcd.  There  are  126  such  local  judges,  each  of 
wSH>m  deals  with  all  kinds  of  cases  arising  in  his  district,  and 
b  also  at  the  head  of  the  police.  There  are  two  intermediary 
Courts  of  Appeal  (Oivrrc/),  one  in  Copenhagen,  another  in 
Vlborg;  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  (Htjesterei)  sits  at  Copen- 
hagen. In  the  capital  the  different  functions  are  more  divided. 
There  is  also  a  Court  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  on  which 
leading  members  of  the  trading  community  serve  as  assessors. 
In  the  country,  Land  Commissions  similarly  constituted  deal  with 
many  questions  affecting  agricultural  holdings.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  Danish  system  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  no  civil  cause 
can  be  brought  before  a  court  until  an  attempt  has  been  made 
at  effecting  an  amicable  settlement.  This  is  mostly  done  by 
so-<3dled  Committees  of  Conciliation,  but  in  some  cases  by  the 
court  itsdf  before  commencing  formal  judicial  proceedings.  In 
this  manner  three-fifths  of  all  the  causes  are  settled,  and  many 
fthich  remain  unsettled  are  abandoned  by  the  plaintiffs. 
Sanitary  matters  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Health. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
medical  man  is  appointed  with  a  salary,  who  is  under  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  to  poor  sick  and  assist  the  authorities  in  medical 
mAtters,  inquests,  &c.  The  relief  of  the  poor  is  well  organized, 
mostly  on  the  system  of  out-door  relief.  Many  workhouses  have 
been  established  for  indigent  persons  capable  of  work.  There  are 
also  many  almshouses  and  amilar  institutions. 

Army  and  iVovy.— The  active  army  consists  of  a  life  guard 
battolioa  and  xo  infantry  regiments  of  3  battalions  each,  infantry, 
5  cavalry  regiments  of  3  squadrons  each,  12  field  batteries  (now 
re-armed  with  a  Krupp  Q.F.  equipment),  3  battalions  of  fortress 
artillery  and  6  companies  of  engineers,  with  in  addition  various 
local  troops  and  details.  The  peace  strength  of  permanent 
troops,  without  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits,  is  about 
13.500  officers  and  men,  the  annual  contingent  of  men  trained 
two  or  three  years  with  the  colours  about  23,500,  and  the  annual 
contingent  of  special  reservists  (men  trained  for  brief  periods) 
about  17,000.  Thus  the  number  of  men  maintained  under  arms 
(witboot  calling  up  the  reserves)  is  as  high  as  75.000  during 
certaia  periods  of  the  year  and  averages  nearly  60,000.  Reservists 
who  have  definitively  left  the  colours  are  recalled  for  short 
refresher  trainings,  the  number  of  men  so  trained  in  1907  being 


about  80,000.  The  field  army  on  a  war  footing,  without  depot 
troops,  garrison  troops  and  reservists,  would  be  about  50,000 
strong,  but  by  constituting  new  cadres  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  calling  up  the  reserves  it  could  be  more  than  doubled,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  nearly  120,000  men  were  with  the  colours  in  the 
manoeuvre  season  in  1907.  The  term  of  service  is  eight  years  in 
the  active  army  and  its  reserves  and  eight  years  in  the  second 
line.  The  armament  of  the  infantry  is  the  Krag-jorgensen  of 
•3x4  in.  calibre,  model  1889,  that  of  the  field  artillery  a  7*5  cm. 
Krupp  Q.F.  equipment,  model  1902.  The  navy  consists  of  6 
small  battleships,  3  coast  defence  armour-clads,  5  protected 
cruisers,  5  gun-boats,  and  24  torpedo  crafL 

Religion. — ^The  national  or  state  church  of  Denmark  is  officially 
styled  "  Evangelically  Reformed,"  but  is  popularly  described 
as  Lutheran.  The  king  must  belong  to  it.  There  is  complete 
religious  toleration,  but  though  most  of  the  important  Christian 
communities  are  represented  their  numbers  are  very  small.  The 
Mormon  apostles  for  a  considerable  time  made  a  special  raid  upon 
the  Danish  peasantry  and  a  few  hundreds  profess  this  faith. 
There  are  seven  dioceses,  Filnen,  Laaland  and  Falster,  Aarhus, 
Aalborg,  Viborg  and  Ribe,  whOe  the  primate  is  the  bishop 
of  2^aland,  and  resides  at  .Copenhagen,  but  his  cathedral  is  at 
Roskilde.  The  bishops  have  no  political  function  by  reason  of 
their  office,  although  they  may,  and  often  do,  take  a  prominent 
part  in  politics.  The  greater  part  of  the  pastorates  comprise 
more  than  one  parish.  The  benefices  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion provided  with  good  residences  and  glebes,  and  the  tithes,  &c., 
generally  afford  a  comfortable  income.  The  bishops  have  fixed 
salaries  in  lieu  of  tithes  appropriated  by  the  state. 

Education  and  Arts. — ^llie  educational  system  of  Denmark  Is 
maintained  at  a  high  standard.  The  instruction  in  primary  schools 
is  grat  uitous.  Every  child  is  bound  to  attend  the  parish  school  at 
least  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  year,  unless  the  parents 
can  prove  that  it  receives  suitable  instruction  in  other  ways. 
The  schools  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  school  boards 
appointed  by  the  parish  councils,  but  of  which  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  is  ex-ojicio  member;  superior  control  is  exercised  by 
the  Amtmand,  the  rural  dean,  and  the  bishop,  under  the  Minister 
for  church  and  education.  Secondary  public  schools  are  provided 
in  towns,  in  which  moderate  school  fees  are  paid.  There  are  also 
public  grammar-schools.  Nearly  all  schools  are  day-schools. 
There  are  only  two  public  schoob,  which,  though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  resemble  the  great  Englbh  schools,  namely, 
those  of  Sord  and  Herlufsholm,  both  founded  by  private  munifi- 
cence. Private  schools  are  generally  under  a  varying  measure 
of  public  control.  The  university  b  at  Copenhagen  (q.v.). 
Amongst  numerous  other  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of 
science  and  training  of  various  kinds  may  be  mentioned  the  large 
polytechnic  schools;  the  high  school  for  agriculture  and  veter- 
inary art;  the  royal  library;  the  royal  society  of  sciences; 
the  museum  of  northern  antiquities;  the  society  of  northern 
antiquaries.' &c.  The  art  museums  of  Denmark  are  not  consider- 
able, except  the  museum  of  Thorvaldsen,  at  Copenhagen,  but 
much  is  done  to  provide  first-rate  training  in  the  fine  arts  and 
their  application  to  industry  through  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  its  schools.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  sum 
proportionately  large  is  available  from  public  funds  and  regular 
parliamentary  grants  for  furthering  science  and  arts  by  temporary 
subventions  to  students,  authors,  artists  and  others  of  insufficient 
means,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  particular  works,  to 
profit  by  foreign  travel,  &c.  The  principal  scientific  societies 
and  institutions  are  detailed  under  Copenhagen.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  19th  century  not  a  few  men  could  be  mentioned 
who  enjoyed  an  exceptional  reputation  in  various  departments 
of  science,  and  Danish  scientists  continue  to  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The  society  of  sciences, 
that  of  northern  antiquaries,  the  natural  history  and  the  botani- 
cal sodeties,  &c.,  publish  their  transactions  and  proceedings, 
but  the  Naturhistorisk  Tidsskrift,  of  which  14  volumes  with 
259  plates  were  published  (1861-1884),  and  which  was  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  its  department,  ceased  with  the  death  in 
1884  of  the  editor,  the  distinguished  coologist,  I.  C.  Schi^klte. 
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Another  extremely  valuable  publication  of  wide  general  interest, 
the  Meddelelser  om  Crdnland^  is  published  by  the  commission  for 
the  exploration  of  Greenland.  What  may  be  called  the  modem 
"  art  "  current,  with  its  virtues  and  vices,  is  as  strong  in  Denmark 
as  in  England.  Danish  sculpture  will  be  always  famoiis,  if  only 
through  the  name  of  Thorvaldsen.  In  architecture  the  prevailing 
fashion  is  a  return  to  the  style  of  the  first  half  of  the  x  7  th  century, 
called  the  Christian  IV.  style;  but  in  this  branch  of  art  no 
marked  excellence  has  been  obtained. 

AuTHORiTiBS. — ^T.  P.  Trap,  Statistisk  Topographisk  BeskrieeUe  af 
Kongeriget  Danmark  (Copenhagen,  1859-1860. 3  vols.,  and  ed.,  1872- 
1879);  V.  Falbe-Hansen  and  W.  Scharling,  Danmarks  Statistik 
(Copenhagen,  1878-1 891,  6  vols.).  (Various  writers)  Vort  Folk  i 
det  niUende  Aarhuttdrede  (Copenhagen.  1899  et  acq.),  illustrated; 
J.  Carlsen,  H.  Olrik  and  C.  N.  Starclce,  Le  Danemark  (Copenhagen, 
ipoo).  700  pp.;  illustrated,  published  in  connexion  with  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  Statistisk  Aarbog  (18^,  &c.).  Annual  publication, 
and  other  publications  of  Statens  Statistiske  Bureau,  Copenhagen; 
Annuaire  miUor<Aogique,  I>anish  Meteorolc^cal  Institution,  Copen- 
hagen ;  E.  Ldffler,  Ddnemarks  Natur  and  Volk  (Copenhagen,  1905) ; 
Margaret  Thcxnas,  Denmark  Past  and  Present  (London,  1903). 

(C.  A.  G.;O.J.  R.  H.) 

History 

Ancient. — Our  earUest  knowledge  of  Denmark  is  derived 
from  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  three  islands  named  "  Skandiai,"  a 
name  which  is  also  applied  to  Sweden.  He  says  nothing  about 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  but  .tells  us  more  about  the 
Jutish  peninsula,  or  Cimbric  Chersonese  as  he  calls  it.  He 
places  the  Saxons  on  the  neck,  above  them  the  Sigouloncs, 
Sabaliggoi  and  Kobandoi,  then  the  Chaloi,  then  above  them  the 
Phoundousioi,  then  the  Charondes  and  finally  the  Kimbroi. 
He  also  mentions  the  three  islands  called  Alokiai,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  peninsula.  This  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Limfjord  was  then  open  at  both  ends,  and  agree  with  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iv.  16),  who  also  speaks  of  three  islands  called  Wcndila, 
Morse  and  Thud.  The  Cimbri  and  Charydes  are  mentioned  in 
the  Afonumentum  Ancyranum  as  sending  embassies  to  Augustus 
in  A.D.  5.  The  Promontorium  Cimbrorum  is  spoken  of  in  Pliny, 
who  says  that  the  Sinus  Codanus  lies  between  it  and  Mons 
Saevo.  The  Utter  place  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  high- 
lying  land  on  the  N.£.  coast  of  Germany,  and  the  Sinus  Codanus 
must  be  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Baltic,  and  not  the  whole  sea. 
Pomponius  Mela  says  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  dwelt  on  the 
Sinus  Codanus,  the  latter  also  in  Scandinavia  (or  Sweden).  The 
Romans  believed  that  these  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  the  same 
as  those  who  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  and  century 
B.C.  The  Cimbri  may  probably  be  traced  in  the  province  of 
Aalborg,  formerly  known  as  Himmerland;  the  Teutones,  with 
less  certainty,  may  be  placed  in  Thylh  or  Thyland,  north  of  the 
Limfjord.  No  further  reference  to  these  districts  is  found  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  migraticn  period,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  6lh  century,  when  the  Heruli  ig.v.),  a  nation  dwelling  in  or 
near  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  were  overthrown  by  the  Langobardi. 
According  to  Procopius  {Bellum  Cothicum,  ii.  15),  a  part  of  them 
made  their  way  across  the  "  desert  of  the  Slavs,"  through  the 
lands  of  the  Warn!  and  the  Danes  to  Thoule  {j.e.  Sweden).  This 
is  the  first  recorded  use  of  the  name  "  Danes."  It  occurs  again 
in  Gregory  of  Tours  {Historiae  Francorum,  iii.  3)  in  connexion 
with  an  irruption  of  a  Gdtish  (loosely  called  Danish)  fleet  into  the 
Ktcthcrlands  (c.  520).  From  this  time  the  use  of  the  name  is 
fairly  common.  The  heroic  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may 
carry  the  name  further  back,  though  probably  it  is  not  very 
ancient,  at  all  events  on  the  mainland. 

According  to  late  Danish  tradition  Denmark  now  consisted 
of  Vitheslaeth  (Le.  Zealand,  Mfien,  Falster  and  Laaland), 
Jutland  (with  Fyen)  and  Skaane.  Jutland  was  acquired  by 
Dan,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Danes.  He  also  won 
Skaane,  including  the  modem  provinces  of  Halland,  Kristianstad, 
Malmohus  and  Blckinge,  and  these  remained  part  of  Denmark 
until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  These  three  divisions 
always  remained  more  or  less  distinct,  and  the  Danish  kings  had 
to  be  recognized  at  Lund,  Ringsted  and  Viborg,  but  Zealand 
was  from  time  immemorial  the  centre  of  government,  and  Lcjrc 
—  •!.,.  fQy^  g^t  2^Q(j  national  sanctuary.  According  to  tradition 


this  dates  from  the  time  of  Skidldr,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
Danish  royal  family  of  Skidldungar.  He  was  a  son  of  Othin  and 
husband  of  the  goddess  Gef  jon,  who  created  Zealand.  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition  also  speaks  of  Scyld  (i.e.  SkiOldr),  who  was 
regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  both  the  Danish  and  English  royal 
families,  and  it  represented  him  as  coming  as  a  child  of  unknown 
origin  in  a  rudderless  boat.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  from 
a  remote  antiquity  2^1and  had  been  a  religious  sanctuary, 
and  very  probably  the  god  Nerthus  was  worshipped  here  by  the 
Angli  and  other  tribes  as  described  in  Tacitus  {Cermcmia^  c.  40). 
The  Lejre  sanctuary  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Thietmar 
of  Mersebuig  (i.  9),  at  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century. 

In  Scandinavian  tradition  the  next  great  figure  is  Fr66e  the 
peace-king,  but  it  is  not  before  the  5th  century  that  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  any  kings  which  can  be  regarded  as  definitely 
historical.  In  Beowulf  we  hear  of  a  Danish  king  Healfdene, 
who  had  three  sons,  Heorogar,  Hrothgar  and  Halga.  The  hero 
Beowulf  comes  to  the  court  of  Hrothgar  from  the  land  of  the 
G5tar,  where  Hygelac  is  king.  This  Hygelac  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  identified  with  the  Chochilaicus,  king  of  the  Danes  (really 
Gotar)  who,  as  mentioned  above,  made  a  raid  against  the  Franks 
c.  530.  Beowulf  himself  won  fame  in  this  campaign,  and  by  the 
aid  of  this  definite  chronological  datum  we  can  pUce  the  reign 
of  Healfdene  in  the  last  half  of  the  5th  century,  and  that  of 
Hrothgar's  nephew  Hrothwulf,  son  of  Halga,  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century.  Hrothgar  and  Halga  correspond  to  Saxo*s 
Hroar  and  Hdgi,  while  Hrothwulf  is  the  famous  Rolvo  or 
Hr61fr  Kraki  of  Danish  and  Norse  saga.  There  is  probably  some 
historical  truth  in  the  story  that  Heoroweard  or  Hidrvartb'  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Hr61fr  Kraki.  Possibly  a  still  earlier 
king  of  Denmark  was  Sigarr  or  Sigehere,  who  has  won'  lasting 
fame  from  the  story  of  his  daughter  Signy  and  her  lover 
HagbarCr. 

From  the  middle  of  the  6th  to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century 
we  know  practically  nothing  of  Danish  history.  There  arc 
numerous  kings  mentioned  in  Saxo,  but  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
them  historically.  We  have  mention  at  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century  of  a  Danish  king  Ongendus  (cf.  O.  £.  OngcoJ'eow) 
who  received  a  mission  led  by  St  Willibrord,  and  it  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  there  flourished  a  family  of  whom  tradition 
records  a  good  deal.  The  foimdcr  of  this  line  was  I varr  Vi&fa6mi 
of  Skaane,  who  became  king  of  Sweden.  His  daughter  AuSr 
married  <»ie  Hroerekr  and  became  the  mother  of  Haraldr 
Hildltonn.  The  genealogy  of  Haraldr  is  given  differently  in  Saxo, 
but  there  qui  be  no  doubt  of  his  historical  existence.  In  his  time 
it  is  said  that  the  land  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms — SkaaSie, 
Zealand,  Fyen  and  Jutland.  After  a  reign  of  great  splendour 
Haraldr  met  his  death  in  the  great  battle  of  BrAvalla  (Bravfk  in 
OstergStland),  where  he  was  opposed  by  his  nephew  Ring,  king 
of  Sweden. 

The  battle  probably  took  place  about  the  year  750.  Fifty 
years  Liter  the  Danes  begin  to  be  mentioned  with  comparative 
frequency  in  continental  annals.  From  777-798  wc  have  mention 
of  a  certain  Sigifridus  as  king  of  the  Danes,  and  then  in  804  his 
name  is  replaced  by  that  of  one  Godefridus.  This  Godefridus 
isthcGodefridus-Guthredusof  Saxo,  and  is  to  be  identified  also 
with  Gu6r55r  the  Vngling,  king  in  Vestfold  in  Norway.  He  came 
into  conflict  with  Charlemagne;  and  was  preparing  a  great 
expedition  against  him  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own 
followers  {c.  8x0).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hemmingus. 
but  the  latter  died  in  812  and  there  was  a  disputed  succession. 
The  two  claimants  were  *'  Sigefridus  nepos  Godcfridi  regis  " 
and  "  Anulo  ncpos  Herioldi  quondam  regis "  (i.e.  probably 
Haraldr  Hilditdnn).  A  great  battle  took  place  in  which  both 
claimants  were  slain,  but  the  party  of  Anulo  (O.N.  Ali)  were 
victorious  and  appointed  as  kings  Anulo's  brothers  Herioldus 
and  Reginfridus.  They  soon  paid  a  visit  to  Vestfold,  **  the 
extreme  district  of  their  realm,  whose  peoples  and  chief  men  were 
refusing  to  be  made  subject  to  them,"  and  on  their  return  had 
trouble  with  the  sons  of  Godefridus.  The  latter  expelled  them 
from  their  kingdom,  and  in  814  Reginfridus  fell  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  regain  it.    Herioldus  now  received  the  support  of  the  emperor. 
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aad  after  seven!  uosuccesful  attempts  a  compromise  was 
effected  in  &19  when  the  parties  agreed  to  shaxe  the  realm. 
In  820  Herioldus  was  baptized  at  Mainz  and  received  from  the 
emperor  a  grant  of  Riustringen  io  N.E.  Friesland.  In  827  he 
was  expdicd  from  his  kingdom,  but  St  Anskar,  who  had  been  sent 
with  Henoldus  to  preach  Christianity,  remained  at  his  posL  In 
856  we  find  one  Horic  as  king  of  the  Danes;  he  was  probably 
a  son  of  Godcfridus.  During  his  reign  there  was  trouble  with 
the  emperor  as  to  the  overlordship  of  Frisia.  In  the  meantime 
Herioldus  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  Lothalr  and  received 
a  further  grant  of  Walcheren  and  the  neighbouring  districts. 
In  850  Horic  was  attacked  by  his  own  nephews  and  compelled 
to  share  the  kingdom  with  them,  while  in  852  Herioldus  was 
charged  with  treacher>'  and  slain  by  the  Franks.  In  854  a  revo- 
lution took  place  in  Denmark  itself.  Horic's  nephew  Godwin, 
rcturaing  from  exile  with  a  large  following  of  Northmen,  over- 
threw bis  uncle  in  a  three  days'  battle  in  which  all  members 
of  the  royal  house  except  one  boy  are  said  to  have  perished. 
This  boy  now  became  king  as  "  Horicus  junior."  Of  his  reign 
we  know  practically  nothing  The  next  kings  mentioned  are 
Sigafrid  and  Halfdanc,  who  were  sons  of  the  great  Viking  leader 
Rapiarr  LoSbrok.  There  is  also  mention  of  a  third  king  named 
G<xSefridn&.  The  exact  chronology  and  relationship  of  these 
kings  it  is  Impossible  to  determine,  but  we  know  that  Healfdene 
died  in  Scotland  in  877,  while  Godefridus  was  treacherously 
slain  by  Henry  of  Saxony  in  885.  During  these  and  the  next 
few  years  there  is  mention  of  more  than  one  king  of  the  names 
Sigefridus  and  Godcfridus:  the  most  important  event  associated 
with  thdr  names  is  that  two  kings  Sigefridus  and  Godefridus  fell 
ia  the  great  battle  on  the  Dyle  in  891. 

We  DOW  have  the  names  of  several  kings,  Heiligo,  Olaph  (of 
Swedish  origin),  and  his  sons  Chnob  and  Gurtb.  Then  come  a 
Danish  ruler  Sigcric,  followed  by  Hardegon,  son  of  Swein,  coming 
from  Norway  At  some  date  after  916  we  find  mention  of  one 
**  Hardecziuth  Urm  "  ruling  among  the  Danes.  Adam  of  Bremen, 
from  whom  these  details  come,  was  himself  uncertain  whether 
**  so  many  kings  or  rather  tyrants  of  the  Danes  ruled  together  or 
SBCoeedcd  one  another  at  short  intervals."  Hardccnuth  Urm 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  famous  Gorm  the  old,  who  married 
Thyxa  Danmarkarb6t:  their  son  was  Harold  Bluetooth. 

(A.  Mw.) 

Utdiead  and  if  ot/rm.— Danish  history  first  becomes  authentic 
at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  The  Danes,  the  southcrn- 
iDosi  branch  of  the  Scandinavian  family,  referred  to  by  Alfred 
(f.  S90)  as  occupying  Jutland,  the  isbnds  and  Scania,  were,  in 
777.  strong  enough  to  defy  the  Frank  empire  by  harbouring 
its  fugitives.  Five  years  later  we  find  a  Danbh  king,  Sigfrid, 
aacong  the  princes  who  assembled  at  Lippe  in  782  to  make 
their  submission  to  Charies  the  Great.  About  the  same 
tlcie  WtUibrord,  from  his  see  at  Utrecht,  made  an  unsuccessful 
aitcmpC  to  convert  the  "  wild  Danes."  These  three  salient 
Eacts  are  practically  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  early  Danish 
bstory  previous  to  the  Viking  period.  That  mysterious  upheaval, 
Biua  generally  attributed  to  a  love  of  adventure,  stimulated  by 
t^  pressure  of  over-population,  began  with  the  ravaging  of 
L  adisfame  in  793,  and  virtually  terminated  with  the  establish- 
tscQt  of  RoUo  in  Normandy  (9x1}.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  eariier  of  these  expeditions  were  from  Denmark,  though 
the  term  Northmen  was  originally  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
UKse  terrible  visitants  from  the  unknown  north.  The  rovers 
vlio  first  chastened  and  finally  colonized  southern  England  and 
Ncnsandy  were  certainly  Danes. 

Tae  Viking  raids  were  one  of  the  determining  causes  of  the 
estpblishxaent  of  the  feudal  monarchies  of  western  Europe, 
but  the  untameable  freebooters  were  themselves  finally 
.  subdued  by  the  Church.  At  first  sight  it  seems  curious 
'  iimX  Christianity  should  have  been  so  slow  to  reach 
Denmark.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  very 
fzportant  comeqncnce  of  the  Viking  raids  was  to  annihilate  the 
r  ^^raphical  remoteness  which  had  hitherto  separated  Denmark 
I'c-a  the  Christian  world.  Previously  to  793  there  lay  between 
Juiaad  and  F■n£^nd  a  sea  which  no  keel  had  traversed  within 


the  memory  of  man.  The  few  and  peaceful  traders  who  explored 
those  northern  waters  were  careful  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Saxon,  Frisian  and  Frankish  shores  during  their  passage.  Nor 
was  communication  with  the  west  by  land  any  easier.  For  genera- 
tions the  obstinately  heathen  Saxons  had  lain,  a  compact  and 
impenetrable  mass,  between  Scandinavia  and  the  Frank  empire, 
nor  were  the  measures  adopted  by  Charles  the  Great  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  true  faith  very  much  to  the 
liking  of  their  warlike  Danish  neighbours  on  the  other  side. 
But  by  the  time  that  Charles  had  succeeded  in  "  converting  " 
the  Saxons,  the  Viking  raids  were  already  at  their  height,  and 
though  generally  triumphant,  necessity  occasionally  taught  the 
Northmen  the  value  of  concessions.  Thus  it  was  the  desire 
to  secure  his  Jutish  kingdom  which  induced  Harold  Klak,  in 
826,  to  sail  up  the  Rhine  to  Ingelheim,  and  there  accept 
baptism,  with  his  wife,  his  son  Godfred  and  400  of  his  suite, 
acknowledging  the  emperor  as  his  overlord,  and  taking  back 
with  him  to  Denmark  the  missionary  monk  Ansgar.  Ansgar 
preached  in  Dcnnuirk  from  826  to  861,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  Viking  raids  that  Adaldag,  archbishop 
of  Hamburg,  could  open  a  new  and  successful  mission,  which 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  bishoprics  of  Schleswig,  Ribe  and 
Aarhus  (c.  948),  though  the  real  conversion  of  Denmark  must  be 
dated  from  the  baptism  of  King  Harold  Bluetooth  (960). 

Meanwhile  the  Danish  monarchy  was  attempting  to  aggrandize 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  Germans,  the  Wends  who  then 
occupied  the  Baltic  littoral  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  and 
the  other  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Harold  Bluetooth  gxfitaaha- 
(940-986)  subdued  German  territory  south  of  the 
Eider,  extended  the  Danevirke,  Denmark's  great  line  of  defensive 
fortifications,  to  the  south  of  Schleswig  and  planted  the  military 
colony  of  Julin  or  Jomsborg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.  Part  of 
Norway  was  first  seized  after  the  tmited  Danes  and  Swedes  had 
defeated  and  slain  King  Olaf  TrygvessOn  at  the  battle  of  Svolde 
(1000);  and  between  1028  and  Z035  Canute  the  Great  added  the 
whole  kingdom  to  his  own;  but  the  union  did  not  long  survive 
him.  Equally  short-lived  was  the  Danish  domim'on  in  England, 
which  originated  in  a  great  Viking  expedition  of  King  Sweyn  I. 

The  period  between  the  death  of  Canute  the  Great  and  the 
accession  of  Valdemar  I.  was  a  troublous  time  for  Denmark. 
The  kingdom  was  harassed  almost  incessantly,  and  cdsM/Mia* 
more  than  once  partitioned,by  pretenders  to  the  throne,  tioa  oft/10 
who  did  not  scruple  to  invoke  the  interference  of  the  ^^SS* 
neighbouring  monarchs,  and  even  of  the  heathen  vstdf 
Wends,  who  established  themselves  for  a  time  on  man, 
the  southern  islands.    Yet,  throughout  this  chaos,  one  '/^ 
thing  made  for  future  stability,  and  that  was  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  a  national  church,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  erection  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lund  (e.  X104)  and 
the  consequent  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Denmark.    The 
third  archbishop  of  Lund  was  Absalon  (1128-1201),  Denmark's 
first  great  statesman,  who  so  materially  assisted  Valdemar  I. 
(1x57-1x82)   and  Canute  VI.   (i  182-1202)   to  establish   the 
dominion  of  Denmark  over  the  Baltic,  mainly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Wends.    The  policy  of  Absalon  was  continued  on  a  still 
vaster  scale  by  Valdemar  II.  (1202-1241),  at  a  time  when  the 
German  kingdom  was  too  weak  and  distracted  to  intervene  to 
save  its  seaboard;  but  the  treachery  of  a  vassal  and  the  loss  of 
one  great  battle  sufficed  to  plunge  this  unwieldy,  unsubstantial 
empire  in  the  dust.    (See  Valdemar  L,  II.,  and  Absalon.) 

Yet  the  age  of  the  Valdemars  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
Danish  history,  and  it  is  of  political  importance  as  marking  a 
turning-point.  Favourable  circumstances  had,  from  the  first, 
given  the  Danes  the  lead  in  Scandinavia.  They  held  the  richest 
and  therefore  the  most  populous  lands,  and  geographically 
they  were  nearer  than  their  neighbours  to  western  civilization. 
Under  the  Valdemars,  however,  the  ancient  patriarchal  system 
was  merging  into  a  more  compUcatcd  development,  of  separate 
estates.  The  monarchy,  now  dominant,  and  far  wealthier  than 
before,  rested  upon  the  support  of  the  great  nobles,  many  bf 
whom  held  their  lands  by  feudal  tenure,  and  constituted  the 
royal  Raad,  or  council    The  clergy,  fortified  by  royal  privileges. 
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had  also  risen  to  influence;  but  celibacy  and  independence  of  the 
civil  courts  tended  to  make  them  more  and  more  of  a  separate 
caste.  Education  was  spreading.  Numerous  Danes,  lay  as  well 
as  clerical,  regularly  frequented  the  university  of  Paris.  There 
were  signs  too  of  the  rise  of  a  vigorous  middle  class,  due  to  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  national  resources  (chiefly 
the  herring  fisheries,  horse-breeding  and  cattle-rearing)  and  the 
foundation  of  gilds,  the  oldest  of  which,  the  Edslag  of  Schleswig, 
dates  from  the  early  X2th  century.  The  bonder,  or  yeomen,  were 
prosperous  and  independent,  with  well-defined  rights.  Danish 
territory  extended  over  60,000  sq.  kilometres,  or  nearly  double 
its  present  area;  the  population  was  about  700,000;  and  x6o,ooo 
men  and  1400  ships  were  available  for  national  defence. 

On  the  death  of  Valdemar  II  a  period  of  dismtegration  ensued 
Valdemar's  son,  Eric  Plovpenning,  succeeded  him  as  king;  but 
his  near  kinsfolk  also  received  huge  appanages,  and 
Jj***'  family  discords  led  to  civil  wars.  Throughout  the 
JJJJ***'*"  13th  and  part  of  the  14th  century,  the  struggle  raged 
between  the  Danish  kings  and  the  Schleswig  dukes, 
and  of  six  monarchs  no  fewer  than  three  died  violent  deaths. 
Superadded  to  these  troubles  was  a  prolonged  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  popes  and  the  crown,  and,  still  more 
serious,  the  beginning  of  a  breach  between  the  kings  and  nobles, 
which  had  important  constitutional  consequences.  The  prevalent 
disorder  had  led  to  general  lawlessness,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  royal  authority  had  been  widely  extended;  and  a  strong 
opposition  gradually  arose  which  protested  against  the  abuses 
of  this  authority.  In  1282  the  nobles  extorted  from  King  Eric 
Clipping  the  fint  Haandfaestning,  or  charter,  which  recognized 
the  Danekof,  or  national  assembly,  as  a  regular  branch  of  the 
administration  and  gave  guarantees  against  further  usurpations. 
Christopher  II.  (1319-1331)  was  constrained  to  grant  another 
charter  considerably  reducing  the  prerogative,  increasing  the 
privileges  of  the  upper  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
burden  of  taxation.  But  aristocratic  licence  proved  as  mischiev- 
ous as  royal  incompetence;  and  on  the  death  of  Christopher  II. 
the  whole  kingdom  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  EUistern 
Denmark  was  in  the  hands  of  one  magnate;  another  magnate 
held  Jutland  and  FUnen  in  pawn;  the  dukes  of  Schleswig  were 
practically  independent  of  the  Danish  crown;  the  Scandian  pro- 
vinces had  (1332)  surrendered  themselves  to  Sweden. 

It  was  reserved  for  another  Valdemar  (Valdemar  IV.,  q.v.)  to 
reunite  and  weld  together  the  scattered  members  of  his  heritage. 
KaM^  His  long  reign  (1340-1375)  resulted  in  the  re-establl^- 
mmriv,,  ment  of  Denmark  as  the  great  Baltic  power.  It  is  also 
'^TA.  ^  ^^^  interesting  period  of  her  social  and  constitutional 

development.  This  great  ruler,  who  had  to  fight,  year 
after  year,  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  could,  nevertheless, 
always  find  time  to  promote  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  much 
afflicted  country.  For  the  dissolution  of  Denmark,  during  the 
long  anarchy,  had  been  internal  as  well  as  external.  The  whole 
social  fabric  had  been  convulsed  and  transformed.  The  monarchy 
had  been  undermined.  The  privileged  orders  had  aggrandized 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  The  yeoman  class 
had  sunk  into  semi-serfdom.  In  a  word,  the  natural  cohesion  of 
the  Danish  nation  had  been  loosened  and  there  was  no  security 
for  law  and  justice.  To  make  an  end  of  this  universal  lawlessness 
Valdemar  IV.  was  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  re-establish  the 
royal  authority  by  providing  the  crown  with  a  regular  and  certain 
income.  This  he  did  by  recovering  the  alienated  royal  demesnes 
in  every  direction,  and  from  henceforth  the  annual  landgUde,  or 
rent,  paid  by  the  royal  tenants,  became  the  monarch's  principal 
source  of  revenue.  Throughout  his  reign  Valdemar  laboured 
incessantly  to  acquire  as  much  land  as  possible.  Moreover,  the 
old  distinction  between  the  king's  private  estate  and  crown 
pro(>erty  henceforth  ceases;  all  such  property  was  henceforth 
regarded  as  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  Danish  crown. 

The  national  army  was  also  re-established  on  its  ancient 
footing.  Not  only  were  the  magnates  sharply  reminded  that  they 
held  their  lands  on  military  tenure,  but  the  towns  were  also  made 
to  contribute  both  men  and  ships,  and  peasant  levies,  especially 
-"■*— ^,  were  recruited  from  every  parish.    Everywhere  indeed 


Valdemar  intervened  personally.  The  smallest  detail  was  not 
beneath  his  notice.  Thus  he  invented  nets  for  catching  wolves 
and  built  innumerable  water-mills,  "  for  he  would  not  let  the 
waters  run  into  the  sea  before  they  had  been  <tf  use  to  the 
community. "  Under  such  a  rider  law  and  order  were  speedily  re- 
established. The  popular  tribunals  regained  their  authority,  and 
a  supreme  court  of  justice,  Del  Kongeltge  Rettertmg,  presided  over 
by  Valdemar  himself,  not  only  punished  the  unruly  and  guarded 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  but  also  protected  the  weak  and 
defenceless  from  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  Nor  did  Valdemar 
hesitate  to  meet  his  people  in  public  and  periodically  render  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  He  voluntarily  resorted  to  the  old 
practice  of  summoning  national  assemblies,  the  so-called  Danekof. 
At  the  first  of  these  assemblies  held  at  Nyborg,  Midsummer  Day 
1 3 14,  the  bishops  and  councillors  solemnly  promised  that  the 
commonalty  should  enjoy  all  the  ancient  ri^ts  and  privileges 
conceded  to  them  by  Valdemar  II ,  and  the  wise  provision  that 
the  Danekof  should  meet  annually  considerably  strengthened  its 
authority.  The  keystone  to  the  whole  constitutional  system  was 
"  King  Valdemar's  Charter  "  issued  in  May  1360  at  the  RigsmOde, 
or  parliament,  held  at  Kalundborg  in  May  1360.  This  charter 
was  practically  an  act  of  national  pacification,  the  provisions 
of  which  king  and  people  together  undertook  to  enforce  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonweal. 

The  work  of  Valdemar  was  completed  and  consolidated  by 
his  illustrious  daughter  Margaret  (1375-1413),  whose  crowning 
achievement  was  the  Union  of  Kaknar  (1397),  whereby 
she  sought  to  combine  the  three  northern  kingdoms  ^^  VtOom 
into  a  single  state  dominated  by  Denmark.  In  any  J^f^*^*'' 
case  Denmark  was  bound  to  be  the  only  gainer  by 
the  Union  Her  popuUtion  was  double  that  of  the  two  other 
kingdoms  combined,  and  neither  Margaret  nor  her  successors 
observed  the  stipulations  thai  each  country  should  retain  its  own 
Uws  and  customs  and  be  ruled  by  natives  only.  In  both  NorH'ay 
and  Sweden,  therefore,  the  Union  was  highly  unpopular  The 
Norwegian  aristocracy  was  too  weak,  however,  seriously  to 
endanger  the  Union  at  any  time,  but  Sweden  was,  from  the 
first,  decidedly  hostile  to  Margaret's  whole  policy.  Nevertheless 
during  her  lifetune  the  system  worked  fairly  well;  but  her  pupil 
and  successor,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  was  unequal  to  the  burden 
of  empire  and  embroiled  himself  both  with  Us  neighbours  and 
his  subjects.  The  Hanseatic  League,  whose  political  ascendancy 
had  been  shaken  by  the  Union,  enraged  by  Eric's  efforts  to  bring 
in  the  Dutch  as  commercial  rivals,  as  well  as  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Sound  tolls,  materially  assisted  the  Holsteiners  in 
their  twenty-five  years*  war  with  Denmark  (1410-35),  and 
Eric  VII.  himself  was  finally  deposed  (1439)  In  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Christopher  of  Bavaria. 

The  deposition  of  Eric  marks  another  turning-point  in  Danish 
history.  It  was  the  act  not  of  the  people  but  of  the  Rigsraad 
(Senate),  which  had  inherited  the  authority  of  the  amwm  •# 
ancient  Danekof  and,  after  the  death  of  Margaret,  tto  pawmr 
grew  steadily  in  power  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  •'JJ* 
As  the  government  grew  more  and  more  aristocratic,  *•*•* 
the  position  ot  the  peasantry  steadUy  deteriorated.  It  is  under 
Christopher  that  we  first  hear,  for  instance,  of  the  Vonudskab,  or 
patriarchal  control  of  the  landlords  over  their  tenants,  a  system 
which  degenerated  into  rank  sUvery.  In  Jutland,  too,  after 
the  repression,  in  1441,  of  a  peasant  rising,  something  very  like 
serfdom  was  introduced. 

On  the  death  of  Christopher  III.  without  heirs,  in  1448,  the 
Rigsraad  elected  his  distant  cousin.  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg, 
king;  but  Sweden  preferred  Karl  Knutsson  (Charles 
"  Vm."),  while  Norway  finally  combined  with  Den-   Bnak-u^ 
mark,  at  the  conference  of  Halmstad,  in  a  double  *^^|^ 
election  which  practically  terminated   the   Union, 
though  an  agreement  was  come  to  that  the  survivor  of  the  two 
kings  should  reign  over  all  three  kingdoms.    Norway,  subse- 
quently, threw  in  her  lot  definitively  with  Denmark.    Dissensions 
resulting  in  interminable  civil  wars  had,  even  before  the  Union^ 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  poorest  of  the  three  northern 
realms;  and  her  ruin  was  completed  by  the  ravages  of  the  Blad^ 
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Death,  which  wiped  out  two-thirda  of  her  population.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  for  Norway's  independence,  the  native  gentry  had 
gndually  died  out,  and  were  succeeded  by  immigrant  Danish 
fortone-hunters;  native  burgesses  there  were  none,  and  the 
peasantry  were  mostly  thralls;  so  that,  excepting  the  clergy, 
there  was  no  patriotic  doss  to  stand  up  for  the  national 
Sbertics. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  in  the  wealthier  kingdom  of  Sweden.  Here 
the  ciei^gy  and  part  of  the  nobility  were  favourable  to  the  Union; 
but  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  hated  it  as  a  foreign  usurpa- 
tioD.  Matters  were  still  further  comph'cated  by  the  continual 
mterference  of  the  Hanseatic  League;  and  Christian  I.  (1448- 
lAii)  and  Haas  (1481-1513),  whose  chief  merit  it  is  to  have 
founded  the  Danish  fleet,  were,  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
reigns,  only  nominally  kings  of  Sweden:  Hans  also  received 
in  fief  the  territory  of  Dietmarsch  from  the  emperor,  but,  in 
attempting  to  subdue  the  hardy  Dietmarschers,  suffered  a 
crashing  defeat  in  which  the  national  banner  called  "  Danebrog  " 
f cU  into  the  enemy's  hands  (  x  500) .  Moreover,  this  defeat  led  to  a 
successful  rebellion  in  Sweden,  and  a  long  and  ruinous  war  with 
Litfieck,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Malmfi,  15x2.  It  was  during 
this  war  that  a  strong  Danish  fleet  dominated  the  Baltic  for  the 
fint  tbat  since  the  age  of  the  Valdemars. 

On  the  succession  of  Hans's  son,  Christian  II.  (15x3-1523), 
Margaret's  spfendid  dream  of  a  Scandinavian  empire  seemed, 
finally,  about  to  be  realized.  The  young  king,  a  man 
of  character  and  genius,  had  wide  views  and  original 
Ideas.  Elected  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  Sweden  by  force  of  arms;  but 
he  spoOed  everything  at  the  culmination  of  his  triumph  by  the 
hideots  crime  and  blunder  known  as  the  Stockholm  massacre, 
vhich  converted  the  politically  divergent  Swedish  nation  into  the 
irreooodlablc  foe  of  the  unional  government  (see  Christian 
IL).  Christian's  contempt  of  nationality  in  Sweden  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  in  Deimaark  proper  he  sided  with  the  people 
a^unst  the  aristocracy,  to  his  own  undoing  in  that  age  of  privilege 
and  prejudice.  His  intentions,  as  exhibited  to  his  famous 
Larnddaae  (National  Code),  were  progressive  and  enlightened  to 
an  eminent  degree;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  mystified 
the  ptaplit  as  much  as  they  alienated  the  patricians;  but  his 
actions  were  often  of  revolting  brutality,  and  his  whole  career 
*as  vitiated  by  an  incurable  double-mindcdness  which  provoked 
general  distrust.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Christian  II.  was 
a  tnt  patriot,  whose  ideal  it  was  to  weld  the  three  northern 
kiogdoiiis  into  a  powerful  state,  independent  of  all  foreign 
lataeaces,  eqiecially  of  German  influence  as  manifested  in  the 
oQDUBCfoal  tyranny  of  the  Hansa  League.  His  utter  failure  was 
iut,  partly  to  the  vices  of  an  undisciplined  temperament,  and 
partly  to  the  extraordinary  diflTicultics  of  the  roost  inscrutable 
period  of  European  history,  when  the  shrewdest  heads  were  at 
(xajt  and  irreparable  blunders  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
Tbmt  petiod  was  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  profoundly 
affected  the  politics  of  Scandinavia.  Christian  II  had  always 
saboidinated  religion  to  politics,  and  was  Papist  or  Lutheran 
aooDiding  to  circumstances.  But,  though  he  treated  the  Church 
■ne  like  a  foe  than  a  friend  and  was  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Coria.  he  retained  the  Catholic  form  of  church  worship  and  never 
!|Deas  to  have  questioned  the  papal  supremacy.  On  the  flight  of 
Cfaristiatt  II.  and  the  election  of  his  uncle,  Frederick  I.  (1523- 
f^^^^g  1533),  the  Church  resumed  her  jurisdiction  and  evcry- 
t^taa-  thing  was  placed  on  the  old  footing.  The  newly 
elected  and  still  insecure  German  king  at  first  remained 
neutral;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1525  the  current  of 
Lotberanism  began  to  run  so  strongly  in  Denmark  as 
to  threaten  to  whiri  away  every  opposing  obstacle  This  novel 
ml4  disturbing  phenomenon  was  mainly  due  to  the  acal  and 
etoqaence  of  the  ex-monk  Hans  Tausen  and  his  associates,  or 
^adpfes*  Peder  Plad  and  Sadolin,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1526, 
Taaaen  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  The  three 
esusnf  jreors  were  especially  favourable  for  the  Reformation, 
as  dofinc  that  time  the  king  had  unlooked-for  opportunities  for 
ItHgig  the  vacant  episcopal  sees  with  men  after  hi^  own  heart, 


and  at  heart  he  was  a  Lutheran.  The  reformation  movement  in 
Denmark  was  further  promoted  by  Schleswig-Holstein  influence. 
Frederick's  eldest  son  Duke  Christian  had,  since  1527,  resided  at 
Hadcrslev,  where  he  collected  round  him  Lutheran  teachers 
from  Germany,  and  made  his  court  the  centre  of  the  propaganda 
of  the  new  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Odense  Recess  of 
the  20th  of  August  Z527,  which  put  both  confessions  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  remained  unrepealed;  and  so  long  as  it  remained  in 
force,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and,  consequently, 
their  authority  over  the  "free  preachers"  (whose  ambition 
convulsed  all  the  important  towns  of  Denmark  and  aimed 
at  fordbly  expelling  the  Catholic  priests  from  their  churches) 
remained  valid,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  reformers.  The 
inevitable  ecclesiastical  crisis  was  still  further  postponed  by  the 
superior  stress  of  two  urgent  political  events — Christian  II.'s 
invasion  of  Norway  (1531)  and  the  outbreak*  in  1533,  of 
"  Crevens  fejde;*  or  "  The  Count's  War  "  (1534-36),  ^^ 
the  count  In  question  being  Christopher  of  Oldenburg,  omaTa 
great-nephew  of  King  Christian  I.,  whom  LUbeck  and  War, 
her  allies,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  raised  up  j"^" 
against  Frederick's  son  Christian  III.  The  Catholic 
party  and  the  lower  orders  generally  took  the  part  of  Count 
Christopher,  who  acted  throughout  as  the  nominee  of  the  captive 
Christian  II.,  while  the  Protestant  party,  aided  by  the  HoLstein 
dukes  and  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden,  sided  with  Christian  III. 
The  war  ended  with  the  capture  of  Copenhagen  by  the  forces  of 
Christian  III.,  on  the  29th  of  July  1536,  and  the  triumph  of  so 
devoted  a  Lutheran  scaled  the  fate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Denmark,  though  even  now  it  was  necessary  for  the 
victorious  king  to  proceed  against  the  bishops  and  their  friends 
by  a  c&up  d'6tai,  engineered  by  his  German  generals  the  Rantzaus. 
llie  Recess  of  1536  enacted  that  the  bishops  should  forfeit  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  and  that  all  their  property 
should  be  transferred  to  the  crown  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  the  following  year  a  Church  ordinance,  based  upon 
the  canons  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  Bugenhagen,  was  drawn 
up,  submitted  to  Luther  for  his  approval,  and  promulgated  on 
the  2nd  of  September  1537.  On  the  same  day  seven  "  super- 
intendents," Including  Tausen  and  Sadolin,  all  of  whom  had 
worked  zealously  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  were 
consecrated  in  place  of  the  dethroned  bishops.  The  position  of 
the  superintendents  and  of  the  reformed  church  generally  was 
consolidated  by  the  Articles  of  Ribe  in  1 542,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Danish  church  has  practically  continued  the  same  to  the 
present  day.  But  Catholicism  could  not  wholly  or  immediately 
be  dislodged  by  the  teaching  of  Luther.  It  had  struck  deep 
roots  into  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  traces  of  its 
survival  were  distinguishable  a  whole  century  after  the  triumph 
of  the  Reformation.  Catholicism  lingered  longest  in  the  cathedral 
chapters.  Here  were  to  be  found  men  of  ability  proof  against 
the  eloquence  of  Hans  Tausen  or  Peder  Plad  and  quite  capable 
of  controverting  their  theories — men  like  Povl  Hclgesen,  for 
instance,  indisputably  the  greatest  Danish  theologian  of  his  day, 
a  scholar  whose  voice  was  drowned  a|nidst  the  da^  of  conflicting 
creeds. 

Though  the  Reformation  at  first  did  comparatively  little  for 
education,'  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  Denmark  was  poor  and 
feeble  in  consequence  for  at  least  a  generation  after-  g^^^^  ^ 
wards,  the  change  of  religion  was  of  undeniable,  if  ttaRf 
temporary,  benefit  to  the  state  from  the  political  t^rmsthm, 
point  of  view.    The  enormous  increase  of  the  royal 
revenue  consequent  upon  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  financial  stability  of  the 
monarchy     In  particular  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
benefited  the  crown  in  two  ways.    The  old  church  had,  indeed, 
frequently  rendered  the  state  considerable  financial  aid,  but  such 
voluntary  assistance  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  casual 
and  arbitrary.    Now,  however,  the  state  derived  a  fixed  and 
certain  revenue  from  the  confiscated  lands;  and  the  possession 

'  It  is  true  the  university  was  established  on  the  9th  of  September 
1537.  but  its  influence  was  of  very  gradual  growth  and  email  at 
first 
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of  immense  landed  psopeity  at  the  nme  time  enabled  die 
crown  aulvantageousiy  to  oondact  the  administntion.  The 
gross  revenue  of  the  state  is  e^mated  to  have  risen  threefcdd. 
Before  the  Reformation  the  annoal  revenue  from  land  averaced 
400fioo  busheb  of  com;  alter  the  confiscations  of  Church 
property  it  avenged  x,3oo,ooo  bushels.  The  possession  of  a 
full  purse  materially  assisted  the  Danish  government  in  its 
domestic  administration,  whidi  was  indeed  epodi-making.  It 
enabled  Christian  III.  to  pay  oflf  his  German  mercenaries 
immediately  after  the  religious  amp  d'Uat  of  1536.  It  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  shipbuilding  with  sudi  energy  that,  by  1550, 
the  royal  fleet  numbered  at  least  thirty  vessels,  which  were 
largely  employed  as  a  maritime  police  in  the  pirate-^iaunted 
Baltic  and  North  Seas.  It  enabled  him  to  create  and 
remunerate  adequately  a  capable  oflktal  class,  wfaidi  proved 
its  efficiency  under  the  strictest  supervision,  and  ultimately 
produced  a  whole  series  of  great  statesmen  and  admirals  like 
Johan  Frits,  Pedcr  Oxe,  Herluf  Trolle  and  Peder  Skiam.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  increased  revenue  derived  from  the 
appropriation  of  Church  property,  intelligently  afiplied,  gave 
^^  Denmark  the  hegemony  of  the  North  during  the 

^1^^^  latter  part  of  Christian  III.'s  reign,  the  whole  reign 
•/  of  Frederick  II.  and  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 

reign  of  Christian  IV.,  a  period  embracing,  roughly 
speaking,  eighty  years  (i  544-1626).  Within  tlus  period 
Denmark  was  indisputably  the  leading  Scandinavian 
power.  While  Sweden,  even  after  the  advent  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
was  still  of  but  small  account  in  Eurc^,  Denmark  easily  hdd 
her  own  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  even  against  Charies  V.,  and 
was  important  enough,  in  1553,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the 
emperor  and  Saxony.  Twice  during  this  period  Denmarii  and 
Sweden  measured  their  strength  in  the  open  field,  on  the  first 
occasion  in  the  "  Scandinavian  Seven  Years'  War  "  (1562-70), 
on  the  second  in  the  *'  Ralmar  War  '*  (161X-13),  and  on  both 
occasions  Denmark  prevailed,  though  the  temporary  advantage 
she  gained  was  more  than  neutralized  by  the  intense  feeling  of 
hostility  which  the  unnatural  vrars,  between  the  two  kindred 
peoples  of  Scandinavia,  left  behind  them.  Still,  the  fact  remains 
that,  for  a  time,  Denmark  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Frederick  II.,  in  his  later  years  (1571-1588),  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  all  the  seas  which  washed  the  Scandinavian  coasts, 
and  before  he  died  he  was  able  to  enforce  the  rule  that  all  foreign 
ships  should  strike  their  topsails  to  Danish  men-of-war  as  a  token 
of  his  right  to  rule  the  northern  seas.  Favourable  political 
circumstances  also  contributed  to  this  general  acknowledgment 
of  Denmark's  maritime  greatness.  The  power  of  the  Hansa  had 
gone;  the  Dutch  were  enfeebled  by  their  contest  with  Spain, 
England's  sea-power  was  yet  in  the  making;  Spain,  still  the 
greatest  of  the  maritime  nations,  was  exhausting  her  resources 
in  the  vain  effort  to  conquer  the  Dutch.  Yet  more  even  than  to 
felicitous  circumstances,  Denmark  owed  her  short-lived  greatness 
to  the  great  statesmen  and  administrators  whom  Frederick  II. 
succeeded  in  gathering  about  him.  Never  before,  since  the  age 
of  Margaret,  had  Denmark  been  so  well  governed,  never  before 
had  she  possessed  so  many  political  celebrities  nobly  emulous  for 
the  common  good. 

Frederick  II  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Christian  IV.  (April  4, 
1588),  who  attained  his  majo/ity  on  the  17th  of  August  1596,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  The  realm  which  Christian  IV.  was 
to  govern  had  undergone  great  changes  within  the  last 
cnalomat  two  generations.    Towards  the  south  the  boundaries  of 
^'^fjS,    ^^  Danish  state  remained  unchanged.    Levensaa  and 
"  the  Eider  still  separated  Denmark  from  the  Empire. 

Schleswig  was  recognized  as  a  Danish  fief,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Holstein,  which  owed  vassalage  to  the  Empire.  The 
"  kingdom  "  stretched  as  far  as  Kolding  and  Skedborg,  where 
the  "duchy"  began;  and  this  duchy  since  its  amalgamation 
with  Holstein  by  means  of  a  common  Landtagt  and  especially 
since  the  union  of  the  dual  duchy  with  the  kingdom  on  almost 
equal  terms  in  1533,  was,  in  most  respects,  a  semi-independent 
state.  Denmark,  moreover,  like  Europe  in  genera],  was,  politic- 
r  the  threshold  of  a  transitional  period.    During  the  whole 


course  of  the  i6th  ceatmy  the  monarchical  fonn  of  government 
was  m  every  large  country,  with  the  sing^  exception  of  Poland, 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism.    The  great  powers  of  the  late 
i6th  and  eaiiy  17th  centuries  were  to  be  the  strong,  highly 
centralized,  hereditary  monarchiea,  like   France,   ^lain  and 
Sweden.    There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  Denmark  also  should 
not  become  a  powerful  state  under  the  guidance  ol  a  powerful 
monarchy,  especially  as  the  sister  sute  of  Sweden  was  developing 
into  a  great  power  under  apparently  identical  conditions.    Yet, 
while  Sweden  was  surdy  ripening  into  the  dominating  power  of 
northern  Europe,  Denmark  had  as  surdy  entered  upon  a  period 
of  uninterrupted  and  aj^MUcntly  incurable  decline.    What  was 
the  cause  of  this  anomaly  ?  Something  <^  course  must  be  allowed 
for  the  siq)erior  and  altogether  extraordinary  genius  Ol  the  great 
princes  of  the  house  of  Vasa;  yet  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Denmark  lay  far  deeper  than  this.    They  may  roughly  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads:  the  inherent  wokness  oi  an 
elective  monarchy,  and  the  absence  ol  that  public  spirit  which 
is  based  on  the  intimate  alliance  of  ruler  and  ruled.    Whilst 
Gustavus  Vasa  had  leaned  upon  the  Swedish  peasantry,  in  other 
words  upon  the  bulk  cl  the  Swedish  nation,  which  was  and 
continued  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Swedish  body-politic. 
Christian  III.  on  his  accession  had  crushed  the  middle  and  lower 
dasscs  in  Denmark  and  reduced  them  to  political  insignificance. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  king  who  benefited  by  this  blunder.    The 
Danish  monardiy  since  the  days  of  Margaret  had  continued  to  be 
purdy  elective^  and  a  purely  elective  monarchy  at  that  stage  of 
the  political  devdopment  of  Europe  was  a  mischievous  anomaly. 
It  signified  in  the  first  place  that  the  crown  was  not  the  highest 
power  in  the  state,  but  was  subject  to  the  aristocratic  Rigsraad, 
or  ooundl  of  state.    The  Rigsraad  was  the  permanent  owner  of  the 
realm  and  the  crown-lands;  the  king  was  only  thdr  temporary 
administrator.    If  the  king  died  before  the  election  of  his 
successor,  the  Rigsraad  stepped  into  t  he  king's  place.    Moreover, 
an  dective  monarchy  implied  that,  at  every  fresh  succession,  the 
king  was  liable  to  be  bound  by  a  new  Haandfaesining^  or  charter. 
The  dection  itself  might,  and  did,  become  a  mere  formality; 
but  the  condition  precedent  of  election,  the  acceptance  of 
the  charter,  invariably  limiting  the  royal  authority,  remained  a 
reality.    This  period  of  aristocratic  rule,  which  dates  practically 
from  the  accession  cS.  Frederick  I.  (1523),  and  lasted  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  is  known  in  Danish  history  as  Addsmddc^ 
or  rule  of  the  nobles. 

Again,  the  king  was  the  ruler  of  the  realm,  but  over  a  very 
large  portion  of  it  he  had  but  a  slight  controL  The  crown-Ianda 
and  most  of  the  towns  were  under  his  inunediate  jurisdiction, 
but  by  the  side  of  the  crown-lands  lay  the  estates  of  the  nobility, 
which  already  comprised  about  one-half  of  the  superficial  area 
of  Denmark,  and  were  in  many  re^>ects  independent  of  the  central 
government  both  as  regards  taxation  and  administration.  In  a 
word,  the  monarchy  had  to  share  its  dominion  with  the  nobility; 
and  the  Danish  nobility  in  the  i6lh  century  was  one  of  the  most 
exdusive  and  selfish  aristocradcs  in  Europe,  and  already  far 
advanced  in  decadence.  Hermetically  sealing  itself  from  any 
intrusion  from  bdow,  it  deteriorated  by  dose  and  constant  inter- 
marriage, and  it  was  already,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
below  the  levd  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  very  aristo- 
cracy, whose  claim  to  consideration  was  based  not  upon  its  own 
achievements  but  upon  the  length  of  its  pedigrees,  insisted  upon 
an  amplification  of  its  privileges  which  endangered  the  economical 
and  political  interests  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  time  was 
close  at  hand  when  a  Danish  magnate  was  to  demonstrate  that  he 
preferred  the  utter  ruin  ci  his  country  to  any  abatement  of  his 
own  persona]  dignity. 

AU  below  the  king  and  the  nobility  were  generally  classified 
together  as  "  subjects."  Of  these  lower  ordeis  the  dergy  stood 
first  in  the  sodal  scale.  As  a  spiritual  estate,  indeed,  it  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  Reformation,  though  still  represented  in  the 
Rigsdag  or  diet.  Since  then  too  it  had  become  quite  detached 
from  the  nobility,  which  ostentatiously  despised  the  teaching 
profession.  The  dergy  recruited  themselves  therefore  from 
the  class  next  below  tlicm,  and  looked  more  and  more  to  the 
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oovn  for  help  And  protection  as  they  drew  apart  from 
c^  geatry,  who.  moreover,  as  dispensers  of  patronage,  lost  no 
<^)portosity  of  apprc^riating  chiuch  lands  and  catting  down 
tithes. 

The  boigesscs  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disaster  of 
"  Grevens  fejde  '*;  but  while  the  towns  had  become  more 
dependent  on  the  central  power,  they  had  at  the  same  time  been 
reSc£sed  from  their  former  vexatious  subjection  to  the  local  mag- 
cates,  and  could  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  Rigsdag,  where 
tkey  were  still,  though  inadequately,  represented.  Within  the 
Estate  of  Burgesses  itself,  too,  a  levelling  process  had  begun, 
the  old  manidpel  patriciate,  which  used  to  form  the  connecting 
Uak  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  nobility,  had  disappeared, 
iod  a  feeling  of  common  dvic  fellowship  had  taken  its  place. 
All  this  tcraied  to  enlarge  the  political  views  of  the  burgesses,  and 
vas  not  without  its  influence  on  the  future.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
prospects  of  the  burgesses  depended  mainly  on  economic  con- 
ditions; and  in  this  respect  there  was  a  decided  improvement, 
dae  to  the  increasing  importance  kA  money  and  conunerce  all 
over  Europe,  especially  as  the  steady  dedine  kA  the  Hanse  towns 
iraafediately  benefited  the  trade  of  Denmark-Norway;  Norway 
by  this  time  being  comptetdy  merged  in  the  Danish  state, 
and  ruled  itam  Copenhagen.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  merchants  at  the  end  of  the 
i6th  centory  flourished  rxfmling^y,  de^ite  the  intrusion  and 
ooDpetition  of  the  Dutch  and  the  dangers  to  neutral  shipping 
uisisg  from  the  frequent  wars  between  RnglanH^  Spain  and 
the  Nethcdanda. 

Ax  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder  lay  the  peasants,  whose 
onditjoa  had  decidedly  deteriorated.  Only  in  one  respect  had 
they  benefited  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  i6th  century: 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  a>m  without  any  correq;xmding  rise  in  the 
land-tax  must  have  largdy  increased  their  material  proq>erity. 
Yet  the  number  of  peasant-proprietors  had  diminished,  while 
the  ofaUgatioos  of  the  peasantry  generally  had  increased;  and, 
stiB  worse,  thdr  obligations  were  vexatiously  indefinite,  varying 
from  year  to  year  and  even  frmn  month  to  month.  They 
wc^hed  cspedaHy  heavily  <»  the  so-called  Ugedasmaendt  who 
vcre  forced  to  wwk  two  or  three  days  a  week  in  the  demesne 
bads.  Tfab  increase  of  viDenage  morally  depressed  the  peasantry, 
and  widened  still  farther  the  breach  between  the  yeomanry  and 
the  gentry.  Politically  its  consequences  were  disa^rous.  While 
b  Sweden  the  free  and  energetic  peasant  was  a  salutary  power 
ia.  the  state,  which  he  served  with  both  mind  and  plough,  the 
Daaisb  peasant  was  sinking  to  the  levd  of  a  bondnian.  While 
the  Swedish  peasants  were  weQ  represented  in  the  Swedish 
Kiksiag,  whoae  proceedings  they  sometimes  dominated,  the 
Danish  peasantry  had  no  politicBl  ri|^ts  or  privileges  what- 
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Sodi  then,  briefly,  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Denmark 
when,  in  i  s8S»  Christian  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  Where  so  much 
was  necessarily  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  there  was 
room  for  an  dmost  infinite  variety  oC  development. 
Mnch  depended  on  the  character  and  personality  of 
the  young  prince  who  had  now  taken  into  his  hands 
the  rdtts  of  government,  and  for  half  a  century  was  to  guide  the 
«<^^«»i«^  of  the  natioa.  In  the  beginning  of  his  rrign  the  hand 
of  the  young  monarch,  who  was  nothing  if  not  energetic,  made 
itidi  U3x  in  every  direction.  The  harbours  of  Copenhagen, 
ElsiBorc  and  other  towns  were  enlarged;  many  decaying  towns 
vov  abolishfd  and  many  new  ones  built  under  more  promising 
ooBditkms,  inriuding  Christiania,  which  was  founded  in  August 
1624, 00  the  ruins  of  the  andent  dty  of  Oslo.  Various  attempts 
were  also  made  to  improve  trade  and  industry  by  abolishing  the 
stiD  reasaining  privileges  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  by  promoting 
a  wholesale  immigration  of  skilful  and  well-to-do  Dutch  traders 
asd  handicraftsmen  into  Deimaark  under  most  favourable 
coaditioQS,  by  opening  up  the  rich  fisheries  of  the  Arctic  seas, 
%xA  by  establishing  joint-stock  chartered  companies  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies.  Copenhagen  especially  benefited  by 
CtriatianlV.'soommerdal  policy.  He  enlarged  and  embellished 
it,  and  provided  it  with  new  harbours  and  fortifications;  in  short, 


did  his  best  to  make  it  the  worthy  capital  of  a  great  empire. 
But  it  was  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  that  the  royal 
influence  was  most  perceptible.  Unlike  Sweden,  Denmark  had 
remained  outside  the  great  religious-political  movements  which 
were  the  outcome  of  the  Catholic  reaction;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  her  position  made  her  rather  hostile  than  friendly  to  the  other 
Protestant  states.  The  possession  of  the  Sound  enabled  her  to 
dose  the  Baltic  against  the  Western  powers;  the  possession  of 
Norway  carried  along  with  it  the  control  of  the  rich  fisheries 
which  were  Danish  monopolies,  and  therefore  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  England  and  Holland.  Denmark,  moreover,  was  above 
all  things  a  Scandinavian  power.  While  the  territorial  expansion 
of  Sweden  in  the  near  future  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  Denmark 
had  not  only  attained,  but  even  exceeded,  her  natural  limits. 
Aggrandiasement  southwards,  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
empire,  was  becoming  every  year  more  difficult;  and  in  every 
other  direction  she  had  nothing  more  to  gain.  Nay,  more, 
Denmark's  possession  of  the  Scanian  provinces  deprived  Sweden 
of  her  proper  geographical  frontiers.  Qearly  it  was  Denmark's 
wisest  policy  to  seek  a  dose  alliance  with  Sweden  in  their  common 
interests,  and  after  the  oondusion  of  the  *'  Kalmar  War  "  the 
two  countries  did  remain  at  peace  for  the  next  thirty-one  years. 
But  the  antagonistic  interests  of  the  two  a>untries  in  Germany 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  predpitated  a  fourth  contest 
between  them  (i643-4S)t  in  which  Deimiark  would  have  been 
utterly  ruined  but  for  the  heroism  of  King  Christian  IV.  and  his 
command  of  the  sea  during  the  crisis  of  the  strug^e.  Even  so, 
by  the  peace  of  Br&msebro  (February  8,  1645) 
Denmark  surrendered  the  islands  of  Oesd  and  Gotland 
and  the  provinces  of  Jemteland  and  Herjedal  (in 
Norway)  definitivdy,  and  Halland  for  thirty  years. 
The  freedom  from  the  Sound  tolls  was  by  the  same  treaty  also 
extended  to  Sweden's  Baltic  provinces. 

The  peace  of  BrGmsebro  was  the  first  of  the  long  series 
of  treaties,  extending  down  to  our  own  days,  which  mark  the 
progressive  shrinkage  of  Danish  territory  into  an  irredudble 
minimum.  Sweden's  appropriation  of  Danish  soil  had  begun, 
and  at  the  same  time  Denmark's  power  of  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  Sweden  was  correspondingly  reduced.  The  Danish 
national  debt,  too,  had  risen  enormously,  while  the  sources  of 
future  income  and  consequent  recuperation  had  diminished 
or  disappeared.  The  Sound  tolls,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of 
the  treaties  of  BrSmsebro  and  Kristianopd  (by  the  latter  treaty 
very  oonsidorable  concessions  were  nuuie  to  the  Dutch)  had  sunk 
from  4O0/xx>  to  x40/xx>  rix-dollars.  The  political  influence  of 
the  crown,  moreover,  had  inevitably  been  weakened,  and  the 
conduct  (rf  foreign  affairs  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  king 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rigsraad.  On  the  accession 
of  Frederick  III.  (1648-1670)  moreover,  the  already  SJtJjJ 
diminished  royal  prerogative  was  still  further  curtailed  im 
by  the  Haand/Mstmngf  or  charter,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  sign.  Fear  and  hatred  of  Sweden,  and  the  never 
abandoned  hope  of  recovering  the  lost  provinces,  animated  king 
and  people  alike;  but  it  was  Denmark's  crowning  misfortune 
that  she  possessed  at  this  difficult  crisis  no  statesman  of  the  first 
rank,  no  one  even  approximatdy  comparable  with  such  com- 
petitors as  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  or  the  "  Great  Elector " 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg.  From  the  very  begiiming 
of  his  reign  Frederick  III.  was  resolved  upon  a  rupture  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  while  the  nation  was,  if  possible, 
even  more  bellicose  than  the  king.  The  apparently  insuperable 
difficulties  of  Sweden  in  Poland  was  the  feather  that  turned  the 
scale;  on  the  xst  of  June  1657,  Frederick  HI.  signed  the  manifesto 
justifying  a  war  which  was  never  formally  declared  and  brought 
Denmark  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  The  extraordinary  details 
of  this  dramatic  strug^e  will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  Fredeuck 
HI.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Charles  X.,  king  of  Sweden); 
suffice  it  to  say  that  by  the  peace  of  Roskilde  p^^„^ 
(February  26,  1658),  Dexmiark  consented  to  cede  the  yn,ny^ 
three  Scanian  provinces,  the  island  of  Bomholm  and  U38. 
the  Norw^an  provinces  of  Baahus  and  Trondhjem; 
to  renounce  all  anti-Swedish  alliances  and  to  exempt  all  Swedish 
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vessels,  even  when  carrying  foreign  goods,  from  all  tolls.  These 
terrible  losses  were  somewhat  retrieved  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  Copenhagen  (May  27,  x66o)  concluded  by  the  Swedish 
regency  with  Frederick  UL  after  the  failure  of  Charles  X.'s 
second  war  against  Denmark,  a  failure  chiefly  owing  to  the 
heroic  defence  of  the  Danish  capital  (1658-60).  By  this  treaty 
fg^gfy  a/  Sweden  gave  back  the  province  of  Trondhjem  and  the 
isle  of  Bornholm  and  released  Denmark  from  the  most 
onerous  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Roskilde. 
In  fact  the  peace  of  Copenhagen  came  as  a  welcome 
break  in  an  interminable  series  of  disasters  and  humiliations. 
Anyhow,  it  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  Danish  sute. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Denmark  had  emerged  from  the  war  with 
her  honour  and  dignity  unimpaired,  she  had  at  the  same  time 
tacitly  surrendered  the  dominion  of  the  North  to  her  Scandi- 
navian rivaL 

But  the  war  just  terminated  had  important  political  conse- 
quences, which  were  to  culminate  in  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
HtndHMiy  ii^lCKSting  revolutions  of  modem  history.  In  the  first 
mcmmniiy  place,  it  marks  the  termination  of  the  Addsvadde^  or 
Mta»-  rule  of  the  nobility.  By  their  cowardice,  incapacity, 
egotism  and  treachery  during  the  crisis  of  the  struggle, 
the  Danish  aristocracy  had  justly  forfeited  the  respect 
of  eveiy  other  class  of  the  community,  and  emerged  from  the 
war  hopelessly  discredited.  On  the  other  hand,  Cdpenhagen, 
proudly  conscious  of  her  intrinsic  importance  and  of  h^  inestim- 
able services  to  the  coimtry ,  whom  she  had  saved  from  annihilation 
by  her  constancy,  now  openly  claimed  to  have  a  voice  in  public 
affairs.  Still  higher  had  risen  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The 
courage  and  resource  displayed  by  Frederick  III.  in  the  extremity 
of  the  national  danger  had  won  for  "  the  least  expansive  of 
monarchs  "  an  extraordinary  popularity. 
•  On  the  zoth  of  September  1660,  the  Rigsdag,  which  was  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  provide  for  the  future,  was 
opened  with  great  ceremony  in  the  Riddarsaal  of  the  castle 
of  Copenhagen.  The  first  bill  laid  before  the  Estates  by  the 
government  was  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption,  together  with  subsidiary  taxes  on  cattle,  poultry, 
&c,  in  return  for  which  the  abolition  of  all  the  old  direct  taxes 
was  promised.  The  nobility  at  first  claimed  exemption  from 
taxation  altogether,  while  the  clergy  and  burgesses  insisted  upon 
an  absolute  equality  of  taxation.  There  were  sharp  encounters 
between  the  presidents  of  the  contending  orders,  but  the  position 
of  the  Lower  Estates  was  considerably  prejudiced  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  its  various  sections.  Thus  the  privileges  of  the  bishops 
and  of  Copenhagen  profoundly  irritated  the  lower  dergy  and 
the  unprivileged  towns,  and  made  a  cordial  understanding 
impossible,  till  Hans  Svane,  bishop  of  Copenhagen,  and  Hans 
Nansen  the  burgomaster,  who  now  openly  came  forward  as  the 
leader  of  Uie  reform  movement,  proposed  that  the  privileges 
which  divided  the  non-noUe  Estates  should  be  abolished.  In 
accordance  with  this  proposal,  the  two  Lower  Estates,  on  the 
x6th  of  September,  subscribed  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Rigsraad,  declaring  their  willingness  to  renounce  their  privileges, 
provided  the  nobility  did  the  same;  which  was  tantamoimt  to  a 
declaration  that  the  whole  of  the  dergy  and  burgesses  had  made 
common  cause  against  the  nobility.  The  opposition  so  formed 
took  the  name  of  the  "  Conjoined  Estates."  The  presentation 
of  the  memorial  provoked  an  outburst  of  mdignation.  But  the 
nobility  soon  pocdved  the  necessity  of  complete  surrender. 
On  the  30th  of  September  the  First  Estate  abandoned  its  former 
standpoint  and  renounced  its  privileges,  with  one  unimportant 
reservation. 

'  The  struggle  now  seemed  to  be  ended,  and  the  finandal 
question  having  also  been  settled,  the  king,  had  he  been  so 
minded,  might  have  dismissed  the  Estates.  But  the  still  more 
important  question  of  reform  was  now  raised.  On  the  17th  of 
September  the  burgesses  introduced  a  bill  proposing  a  new 
constitution,  which  was  to  indude  local  self-government  in  the 
towns,  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  the  formation  of  a  national 
army.  It  fdl  to  the  ground  for  want  of  adequate  support;  but 
another  proposition,  the  fruit  of  secret  discussion  between  the 


king  and  his  confederates,  which  placed  all  fiefs  under  the  control 
of  the  crown  as  regards  taxation,  and  provided  for  selling  and 
letting  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  was  accepted  by  the  Estate 
of  burgesses.  The  significance  of  this  ordinance  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  shattered  the  privileged  position  of  the  nobility,  by 
abolishing  the  exdusive  right  to  the  possession  of  fiefs.  What 
happened  next  is  not  quite  clear.  Our  sources  fail  us,  and  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  doubtful  rumours  and  more  or  less  unreliable 
anecdotes.  We  have  a  vision  of  intrigues,  mysterious  conferences, 
threats  and  bribery,  dimly  discernible  through  a  shifting  mirage 
of  tradition. 

The  first  glint  of  light  is  a  letter,  dated  the  33rd  of  September, 
from  Frederick  III.  to  Svane  and  Nansen,  authorizing  them  to 
communicate  the  arrangements  already  made  to  reliable  men, 
and  act  quickly,  as  **  if  the  others  gain  time  they  may  possibly 
gain  more."  The  first  step  was  to  make  sure  of  the  city  train- 
bands: of  the  garrison  of  Copenhagen  the  king  had  no  doubt. 
The  headquarters  of  the  con^irators  was  the  bishop's  palace 
near  Vor  Prue  chuKh,  between  which  and  the  court  messages 
were  passing  continually,  and  where  the  document  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Conjoined  Estates  took  its  final  shape.  On  the  8th  of 
October  the  two  burgomasteis,  Hans  Nansen  and  Kristoffer 
Hansen,  proposed  that  the  realm  of  Denmark  should  be  made 
over  to  the  king  as  a  hereditary  kingdom,  without  prejudice  to 
theprivilegesof  the  Estates;  whereupon  theyproceedcd  toBrewer's 
Hall,  and  informed  the  Estate  of  burgesses  there  assembled 
of  what  had  been  done.  A  fiery  oration  from  Nansen  dissolved 
some  feeble  opposition;  and  simultaneously  Bishop  Svare 
carried  the  dergy  along  with  him.  The  so-called  "  Instrument," 
now  signed  by  the  Lower  Estates,  offered  the  realm  to  the  king 
and  his  house  as  a  hereditary  monarchy,  by  way  of  thank-offering 
mainly  for  his  courageous  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  war;  and  the  Rigsraad  and  the  nobility  were  urged  to 
notify  the  resolution  to  the  king,  and  desire  him  to  maintain 
each  Estate  in  its  due  privileges,  and  to  give  a  written  counter- 
assurance  that  the  revolution  now  to  be  effected  was  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  state.  Events  now  moved  forward  rapidly.  On 
the  loth  of  October  a  depuution  from  the  dergy  and  burgesses 
proceeded  to  the  Council  House  where  the  Rigsraad  were  de- 
liberating, to  demand  an  answer  to  their  propositions.  After 
a  tumultuous  scene,  the  aristocratic  Road  rejected  the  "  Instru- 
ment "  altogether,  whereupon  the  deputies  of  the  commons  pro- 
ceeded to  the' palace  and  were  gradously  received  by  the  king, 
who  promised  them  an  answer  next  day.  The  same  afternoon 
the  guards  in  the  streets  and  on  the  ramparts  were  doubled;  on 
the  following  morning  the  gates  of  the  dty  were  dosed,  powder 
and  bullets  were  distributed  among  the  dty  train-bands,  who 
were  bidden  to  be  in  readiness  when  the  alarm  bell  called  them, 
and  cavalry  was  massed  on  the  environs  of  the  dty.  The  same 
afternoon  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  Rigsraad  urging  them 
to  declare  their  views  quickly,  as  he  could  no  longer  hold  himself 
responsible  for  what  might  happen.  After  a  feeble  attempt 
at  a  compromise  the  Road  gave  way.  On  the  X3th  of  October 
it  signed  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  it  associated  itself 
still  with  the  Lower  Estates  in  the  making  over  of  the  kingdom, 
as  a  hereditary  monarchy,  to  his  majesty  and  his  heirs  male  and 
female.  The  same  day  the  king  recdved  the  offidal  communi- 
cation of  this  declaration  and  the  congratulation  of  the  burgo- 
masters. Thus  the  andent  constituUon  was  transformed;  and 
Denmark  became  a  monarchy  hereditary  in  Frederick  HI.  and 
his  posterity. 

But  although  hereditary  soverdgnty  had  been  introduced,  the 
laws  of  the  land  had  not  been  abolished.  The  monarch  was 
specifically  now  a  sovereign  over-lord,  but  he  had  not  been 
absolved  from  his  obligations  towards  his  subjects.  Hereditary 
sovereignty  per  se  was  not  hdd  to  signify  unlimited  dominion, 
sUll  less  absolutism.  On  the  contrary,  the  magnificent  gift  of 
the  Danish  nation  to  Frederick  IH.  was  made  under  express 
conditions.  The  "Instrument"  drawn  up  by  the  Lower 
EsUtes  implied  the  retention  of  all  their  ri^ts;  and  the  king, 
in  accepting  the  gift  of  a  hereditary  crown,  did  not  repudi- 
ate the  implied  inviolability  of  the  privileges  of  the  donors. 
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Uofortimately  everything  bad  been  left  so  vague,  that  it  was 
an  easy  matter  fcr  ultia-royalists  like  Svane  and  Nansen  to 
igaore  the  privil^es  of  the  Estates,  and  even  the  Estates 


Qd  the  14th  of  October  a  oommittee  was  summoned  to  the 
palace  to  ocganize  the  new  government  The  discussion  turned 
mainly  apon  two  points,  ( x)  whether  a  new  oath  of  homage  should 
be  taken  to  the  king,  and  (2)  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Hesmdfaestmmg  or  royal  charter.  The  first  point  was  speedily 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  and,  as  to  the  second,  it  was  ultimately 
draded  that  the  king  should  be  released  from  his  oath  and  the 
charter  returned  to  him;  but  a  rider  was  added  suggesting  that 
be  dMMild,  at  the  same  time,  promulgate  a  Recess  providing  for 
his  own  and  his  people's  welfare.  Thus  Frederick  III.  was  not 
left  absolutely  Us  own  master;  for  the  provision  regarding  a 
Recess,  <«r  new  constitution,  showed  plainly  enough  that  such 
a  coostitutiion  was  expected,  and,  once  granted,  would  of  course 
karw  limited  the  royal  power. 

It  now  only  remained  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  the  X  7th  of  October  the  charter,  which  the'king  had 
swoni  to  observe  twelve  years  before,  was  solemnly  handed  back 
to  him  at  the  palace,  Frederick  III.  thereupon  promising  to  ruk 
as  a  Chiistian  king  to  the  satisfaction  of  aD  the  Estates  of  the 
realm.  On  the  following  day  the  king,  seated  on  the  topmost 
step  oC  a  lofty  tribune  surmounted  by  a  baldaquin,  erected  in  the 
midst  of  the  principal  square  of  Copenhagen,  received  the  public 
homage  of  his  subjects  of  all  ranks,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
ooDcoune,  on  which  occasion  he  again  promised  to  rule  "  as  a 
Chratian  hereditary  king  and  gradous  master,"  and,  *'  as  soon  as 
passible,  to  prepare  and  set  up  "  such  a  constitution  as  should 
secure  to  hb  subjects  a  Christian  and  indulgent  sway.  The 
ceremony  concluded  with  a  grand  banquet  at  the  palace.  After 
dinner  the  queen  and  the  clergy  withdrew ;  but  the  king  remained. 
An  incident  now  occurred  which  made  a  strong  impression  on  all 
present.  With  a  brimming  beaker  in  his  hand,  Frederick  IIL 
went  op  to  Hans  Nansen,  drank  with  him  and  drew  him  aside. 
They  commoned  together  in  a  low  voice  for  some  time,  till  the 
bargomaster,  succumbing  to  the  influence  of  his  potations, 
{ambled  his  way  to  his  carrisge  with  the  sssistance  oC  some  of 
his  ci>'ic  colkagues.  Whether  Nansen,  intoxicated  by  ^ine 
and  the  royal  favour,  consented  on  this  occasion  to  sacrifice  the 
priNileges  of  his  order  and  his  city,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
it  is  significant  that,  from  henceforth,  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Recess  which  th^  more  liberal  of  the  leaders  of  the  lower 
orders  had  hoped  iot  when  they  released  Frederick  III.  from 
the  obligations  of  the  charter. 

We  can  follow  pretty  plainly  the  stages  of  the  progress  f.x>m 
a  limited  to  an  absolute  monairchy.  By  an  act  dated  the  xcth 
of  January  x66t,  entitled  *'  Instrument,  or  pragmatic 
sanction,"  of  tLe  king's  hereditary  right  to  the  king- 
doms of  Denmark  axid  Norway,  it  was  declared  that 
'"*'  all  the  prerogatives  of  majesty,  and  "  all  regalia  as  an 

abicdute  sovereign  lord,"  had  been  inade  over  to  the  king.  Yet, 
even  after  the  issue  (rf  the  "  Instrument,"  there  was  nothing, 
strictly  speaking,  to  prevent  Frederick  III.  from  voluntarily 
conceding  to  h^  subjects  some  share  in  the  administration. 
Unfortonateiy  the  king  was  bent  upon  still  further  emphasizing 
the  plenitude  of  his  power.  At  Copenhagen  his  advisers  were 
busy  framing  drafts  of  a  Lex  Regie  Perpdua ;  and  the  one 
which  finaDy  won  the  royal  favour  was  the  famous  Kongelov,  or 
"  ^og's  Law." 

This  document  was  in  every  way  unique.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  remarkable  for  Its  literary  excellence.  Compared  with  the 
baxbaioos  macaronic  jargon  of  the  contemporary  official  language 
it  shines  forth  as  a  masterpiece  of  pure,  pithy  and  original 
Danish.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  tone  and  tenor  of  this 
rojral  law.  The  Kongdm  has  the  highly  dubious  honour  of  being 
the  ooe  written  law  in  the  dvilized  world  which  fearlessly  carries 
out  absolutism  to  the  last  consequences.  The  monarchy  h  de- 
dared  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  surrender  of  the  supreme  authority 
by  the  Estates  to  the  king.  The  maintenance  of  the  indivisi- 
bSity  of  the  realm  and  of  the  Christian  faith  according  to  the 


Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  observance  of  the  Kongdin  itself, 
are  now  the  sole  obligations  binding  upon  the  king.  The  supreme 
spiritual  authority  also  is  now  claimed;  and  it  u  expressly  stated 
that  it  becomes  none  to  crown  him;  the  moment  he  ascends  the 
throne,  crown  and  sceptre  belong  to  him  of  right.  Moreover, 
par.  36  dedares  guilty  of  Ihe-^najesti  whomsoever  shall  in  any 
way  usurp  or  infringe  the  king's  absolute  authority.  In  the 
following  reign  the  ultra-royaluts  went  further  still.  In  thdr 
eyes  the  king  was  not  merely  autocratic,  but  sacrosaxu:t  Thus 
before  the  anointing  of  Christian  V.  on  the  7th  of  June  167 x,  a 
ceremony  by  way  of  symbolizing  the  new  autocrat's  humble 
submission  to  the  Almighty,  the  officiating  bishop  of  Zmland 
delivered  an  orati<m  in  which  he  declared  that  the  king  was  God's 
iflomediate  creation,  His  vicegerent  on  earth,  and  that  it  was  the 
bouxKlen  duty  of  all  good  subjects  to  serve  and  honoiu*  the 
cdestial  majesty  as  represented  by  the  king's  terrestrial  majesty. 
The  Kongdot  is  dated  and  subscribed  the  X4th  of  November 
1665,  but  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  only  two  initiated  persons 
knowing  of  its  existence  until  after  the  death  of  Frederick  III., 
one  of  them  being  Kristoffer  Gabel,  the  king's  chief  intermediary 
during  the  revolution,  and  the  other  the  author  and  custodian 
of  the  Kongehp,  Secretary  Peder  Schumacher,  better  known  as 
Griffenfddt  It  is  significant  that  both  these  confidential  agents 
were  plebeiaxui. 

The  revolution  of  x66o  was  certainly  beneficial  to  Norway. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Rigsraad^  which,  as  representing 
the  Danish  crown,  had  hitherto  exercised  sovereignty  £0^^/^  ^f 
over  both  kingdoms,  Norway  ceased  to  be  a  subject  tb^  nvoiw 
prindpality.  The  sovereign  hereditary  king  stood  in  <'»>  •/ 
exactly  the  same  relations  to  both  kingdoms;  and  '^^* 
thus,  constitutioiudly,  Norway  was  placed  on  an  equality  with 
Denmark,  united  with  but  not  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  dear 
that  the  majority  of  the  Norwegian  people  hoped  that  the 
revolution  would  give  them  an  administration  independent 
of  the  Danish  government;  but  these  expectations  were  not 
realised.  Till  the  cessation  of  the  Union  in  18x4,  Copenhagen 
continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Norwegian  administra- 
tion; both  kingdoms  had  common  departments  of  state;  and 
the  common  chancery  continued  to  be  called  the  Danish  chancery. 
On  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  Norway  was  now  greatly 
improved.  In  January  x66x  a  land  commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  finandal  and  economical  conditions  of  the 
kingdoms;  the  fiefs  were  transformed  into  counties;  the  nobles 
were  deprived  of  their  immimity  from  taxation,  and  in  July 
1662  the  Norwegian  towns  received  special  privileges,  including 
the  monopoly  of  the  lucrative  timber  trade. 

The  Etievaetde,  or  absolute  monarchy,  also  distinctly  benefited 
the  whole  Danish  state  by  materially  increasing  its  reserve  of 
native  talent.  Its  immediate  consequence  was  to  throw  open 
every  state  appointment  to  the  middle  classes,  and  the  middle 
classes  of  that  period,  with  very  few  exceptions,  monopolized  the 
intellect  and  the  energy  of  the  nation.  New  blood  of  the  best 
quality  nourished  and  stimulated  the  whole  body  politic.  Ex- 
pansion and  progress  were  the  watchwords  at  home,  and  abroad 
it  seemed  as  if  Denmark  were  about  to  regain  her 
former  position  as  a  great  power.  This  was  especially  \^y^f^ 
the  case  during  the  brief  but  brilliant  administration  j^. 
of  Chancellor  Gri£fenfeldt.  Then,  if  ever,  Deimiark 
had  the  chance  of  playing  once  more  a  leading  part  in  inter- 
national politics.  But  Griffenfeldt's  difficulties,  always  serious, 
were  increased  by  the  instability  of  the  European  situation, 
depending  as  it  did  on  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  Resolved  to 
conquer  the  Netheriands.  the  French  king  proceeded,  first  of  all, 
to  isolate  her  by  dissolving  the  Triple  Alliance.  (See  Sweden 
and  GRIFFEN7ELDT )  In  April  1672  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  France  and  Sweden,  on  condition  that  France  should  not 
include  Denmark  in  her  system  of  alliances  without  the  consent 
of  Sweden.  This  treaty  showed  that  Sweden  weighed  more  in 
the  French  balances  than  Denmark.  In  June  1672  a  French 
army  invaded  the  Netherlands;  whereupon  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Leopold, 
to  which  Denmark  was  invited  to  accede;  almost  simult^ 
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the  States-General  began  to  negotiate  for  a  renewal  of  tlie  recently 
expired  Dano-Dutch  alliance. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  as  difficult  for  Denmark  to 
remain  neutral  as  it  was  dangerous  for  her  to  make  a  choice. 
D^ammik  ^  alliance  with  France  would  subordinate  her  to 
ja  tit0  Sweden ;  an  alliance  with  the  Netherlands  would  expose 
0*9^  her  to  an  attack  from  Sweden.  The  Franco-Swedish 
'H^!^  alliance  left  Griffenf ddt  no  choice  but  to  accede  to  the 
opposite  league,  for  he  saw  at  once  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Netherlands  would  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in.  the  north  by 
giving  an  undue  preponderance  to  England  and  Sweden.  But 
Denmark's  experience  of  Putch  promises  in  the  past  was  not 
reassuring;  so,  while  negotiating  at  the  Hague  for  a  renewal  of 
the  Dutch  alliance,  he  at  the  same  time  fdt  his  way  at  Stockholm 
towards  a  commercial  treaty  with  Sweden.  His  Swedish  mission 
proved  abortive,  but,  as  he  had  anticipated,  it  effectually  acceler- 
ated the  negotiations  at  the  Hague,  and  frightened  the  Dutch 
into  tmwonted  liberality.  In  May  1673  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
signed  by  tht  ambassador  of  the  States-General  at  Copenhagen, 
whereby  the  Netherlands  pledged  themselves  to  pay  Denmark 
large  subsidies  in  return  for  thid  services  «f  xo,ooo  men  and 
twenty  warships,  which  were  to  be  held  in  readiness  in  case  the 
United  Provinces  were  attacked  by  another  enemy  besides 
France.  Thus,  very  dexterously,  Giiffenfddt  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  his  sul»idies  witljout  sacrificing  his  neutrality. 

His  next  move  was  to  attempt  to  detach  Sweden  from  France; 
but,  Sweden  showing  not  the  slightest  indination  for  a  rapproche- 
mctUt  Denmark  was  compiled  to  accede  to  the  anti-French 
league,  which  she  did  by  Uie  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  of  January 
1674,  thereby  engaging  to  place  an  army  of  20,000- in  the  fidd 
when  required;  but  here  again  Griff enfddt  safeguarded  himself 
to  some  extent  by  stipulating  that  this  provision  was  not  to  be 
curative  till  the  allies  were  attacked  by  a  fresh  enemy.  When, 
in  December  1674,  a  Swedish  army  invaded  Prussian  Pomerania, 
Denmark  was  boimd  to  intervene  as  a  belligerent,  but  Griffen- 
fcldt  endeavoured  to  postpone  this  intervention  as  long  as 
possible;  and  Sweden's  anxiet/  to  avoid  hostilities  with  her 
southern  neighbour  materially  assisted  him^to  postpone  the  evil 
day.  He  only  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  he  ffuned  it.  To  the  last 
he  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  France  even  if  he  broke 
with  Sweden;  but  he  could  not  restrain  for  ever  the  foolish 
impetuosity  of  his  own  sovereign,  Christian  V.,  and  his  fall  in 
the  beginning  of  1676  not  only,  as  he  had  forfcseen,  involved 
Denmaik  in  an  unprofitable  war,  but,  as  his  friend  and  disdple, 
Jens  Jud,  wdl  observed,  relegated  her  henceforth  to  the  humiliat- 
ing position  of  an  international  catspaw.  Thus  at  the  peace  of 
Fontainebleau  (September  a,  1679)  Denmark,  which  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle  in  the  Baltic,  was  compelled  by  the 
inexorable  French  king  to. make  full  restitution  to  Sweden,  the 
treaty  between  the  two  northern  powers  being  signed  at  Lund 
on  the  a6th  of  September.  Fredy  had  she  spent  her  blood  and 
her  treasure,  only  to  emerge  from  the  five  years*  contest  exhausted 
and  empty-handed. 

By  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau  Denmark  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  interests  of  France  and  Sweden;  forty-one  years  later  she 
was  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  Hanover  and  Prussia  by  the 
peace  of  Copenhagen  (1730),  which  ended  the  Northern  War  so. 
far  as  the  German  powers  were  concerned.  But  it  would  not 
have  terminated  advantageously  for  them  at  all,  had  not  the 
powerful  and  highly  effident  Danish  fleet  effectw^y  prevented 
the  Swedish  government  from  succouring  Its  distressed  German 
provinces,  and  finally  swept  the  Swedish  fleets  out  of  the  northern 
waters.  Yet  all  the  compensation  Deiunark  recdved  for  her 
inestimable  services  during  a  whole  decade  was  600,000  rix- 
dollors!  The  buhoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  the  province  of 
Farther  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of  Rttgen  which  her  armies  had 
actually  conquered,  and  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by  a 
whole  catena  of  treaties^  went  partly  to  the  upstart  electorate 
of  Hanover  and  partly  to  the  upstart  kingdom  of  Prussia,  both  of 
which  states  had  been  of  no  political  importance  whatever  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  spoliation  by  which  they  were^  ultimatdy, 
to  profit  so  largely  and  so  cheaply. 
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The  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Christian  V.'s  successor, 
Frederick  IV.  (1699-1730),  were  devoted  to  the  nursing  and 
devdopment  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  which  had 
suffered  only  less  severdy  than  Sweden  from  the  effects    /Jj^j^ 
of  the  Great  Northern  War.  The  court,  seriously  pious,    j/jo, 
did  much  for  education.    A  wise  economy  also  oontri-< 
buted  to  reduce  the  national  debt  within  manageable  limits,  and 
in  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry  Frederick  IV.  took  a  deep  interest. 
In  1733  serfdom  was  abolished  in  the  case  of  all  peasants  in  the 
royal  estates  bom  after  his  accession.. 

The  first  act  of  Frederick's  successor,  Christian  VI.  (173^1 746), 
was  to  abolish  the  national  militia,  which  had  been  an  intcder- 
able  burden  upon  the  peasantry;  yet  the  more  pre»ing 
agrarian  difficulties  were  not  thereby  surmounted, 
as  had  been  hoped.  The  price  of  com  continued  j/^" 
to  faD;  the  migration  of  the  peasantry  assumed 
alarming  proportions;  and  at  last,  "  to  preserve  the  land 
well  as  to  increase  the  defensive  capadty  of  the  country,  the 
national  militia  was  re-established  by  the  decree  of  the  4th  off 
February  1733,  which  at  the  same  time  bound  to  the  soil  all 
peasants  between  the  age  of  nine  and  forty.  Reactionary  as  the 
measure  was  it  enabled  the  agricultural  interest,  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  Denmark  mainly  depended,  to  tide  over  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  crises  in  its  history;  but  certainly  the  poution 
of  the  Danish  peasantry  was  never  worse  than  during  the  reign 
of  the  reUgious  and  benevolent  Christian  VI. 

Under  the  peaceful  reign  of  Christian's  son  and  successor, 
Frederick  V.  (1746-1766),  still  more  was  done  for  commerce, 
industry  and  agriculture^  To  promote  Denmark's 
carrying  trade,  treaties  were  made  with  the  Barbary  ^^^ 
States,  Genoa  and  Naples;  and  the  East  Indian  tng. 
Trading  Company  flourished  exceedingly.  On  the 
other  hand  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  even  worse  under 
Frederick  V.  than  it  had  been  under  Christian  VI.,  the  Stams- 
baandt  fit  regulation  which  bound  all  males  to  the  soil,  being 
made  operative  from  the  age  of  four.  Yet  -signs  of  a  coming 
amelioration  were  not  wanting.  The  theory  of  the  physiocrats 
now  found  powerful  advocates  in  Denmark;  and  after  175$,  when 
the  press  censorship  was  abolished  so  far  as  regarded  political 
economy  and  agriculture,  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole 
agrarian  question  became  possible.  A  commission  appointed 
in  1757  worked  zealously  for  the  repeal  of  many  agricultural 
abuses;  and  several  great  landed  proprietors  introduced  heredi- 
tary leaseholds,  and  abolished  the  servile  tenure. 

Foreign  affairs  during  the  reigns  of  Frederick  V.  and  Christian 
VI.  were  left  in  the  capable  hands  of  J.  H.  £.  Bemstorff,  who 
aimed  at  steering  dear  of  all  fordgn  complications  and  preserving 
inviolable  the  neutrality  of  Denmark.  Thb  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  in  spite  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  thorny  Gottorp  question  in  which  Sweden  and 
Russia  were  equally  interested.  The  same  policy  was  victori- 
ously pursued  by  his  nephew  and  pupH  Andreas  Bemstorff,  an 
even  greater  man  than  the  elder  Bemstorff,  who  controlled  t^e 
foreign  policy  of  Denmark  from  1773  to  1778,  and  again  from 
X 784  till  his  death  in  1797.  The  period  of  the  youn|^ 
Bemstorff  synchronizes  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Sr'fjrrif 
long  rdgn  of  Christian  VII.  (i766-'i8oS),  one  of  the  |0O«. 
most  eventful  periods  of  modem  Danish  history.  The 
king  himself  was  indeed  a  semi-idiot,  scarce  responsible  for  his 
actions,  yet  his  was  the  era  of  such  striking  personalities  as 
the  brilliant  charlatan  Struensee,  the  great  philanthropist  and 
reformer  C.  1>.  F.  Reventlow,  the  ultra-conservative  Ove 
Hoegh-Guldberg,  whose  mission  it  was  to  repair  the  damage  doM 
by  Struensee,  and  that  generation  of  alert  and  progressive  spirits 
which  surrounded  the  young  crown  prince  Frederick,  whose  first 
act,  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  on  the  4th  of  April  1784,  was  to  dismiss  Guldberg. 

A  fresh  and  fruitful  period  of  rdorm  now  began,  lasting  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  brief 
but  costly  war  with  Sweden  in  1788.  The  emandpatlon  of 
the  peasantry  was  now  the  burning  question  of  the  day,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  thoroughly  ventilated.    Bemstorff  and  the 
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crown  prioce  were  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  peasantry 
in  tlie  council  of  state;  but  the  honour  of  bringing  the  whole 
peasant  question  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  C.  D.  F.  Reventlow  iq.v.).  Nor  was  the 
reforming  principle  limited  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  In  1788 
the  com  trade  was  declared  free;  the  Jews  received  civil  rights; 
and  the  negro  slave  trade  was  forbidden.  In  1796  a  special 
ordinance  reformed  the  whole  system  of  judicial  procedure, 
making  it  cheaper  and  more  expeditious;  while  the  toll  ordinance 
of  the  1st  of  February  1797  still  further  extended  the  principle 
of  free  trade.  Moreover,  until  two  years  after  BernstorflTs  death 
ia  1 797,  the  Danish  press  enjoyed  a  larger  freedom  of  speech  than 
the  press  of  any  other  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe,  so  much  so 
that  at  last  Denmark  became  suspected  of  favouring  Jacobin 
views.  But  in  September  1799  under  strong  pressure  from 
the  Russian  emperor  Paul,  the  Danish  government  forbade 
anoo)rmity,  and  introduced  a  limited  censorship. 

It  was  Denmark's  obsequiousness  to  Russia  which  led  to  the 
first  of  her  unfortunate  collisions  with  Great  Britain.  In  z8bo 
the  Danish  government  was  persuaded  by  the  tsar 
to  accede  to  the  second  Armed  Neutrality  League, 
which  Russia  had  just  concluded  with  Prussia  and 
y^y*'  Sweden.  Great  Britain  retaliated  by  laying  an 
Wm%.  embargo  on  the  vessels  of  the  three  neutral  powers, 
and  by  sending  a  considerable  fleet  to  the  Baltic  under 
the  command  of  Parker  and  Nelson.  Surprised  and  unprepared 
thou|^  they  were,  the  Danes,  nevertheless,  on  the  and  of  April 
iSoi,  offered  a  gadlant  resistance;  but  their  fleet  was  destroyed, 
their  capital  bombarded,  and,  abandoned  by  Russia,  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  disadvantageous  peace. 

The  same  vain  endeavour  of  Denmark  to  preserve  her  neutrality 
led  to  the  second  breach  with  England.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
there  could  be  no  further  question  of  neutrality.  Napoleon  had 
determined  that  if  Great  Britain  refused  to  accept  Ritssia's 
mediation,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Portugal  were  to  be  forced  to 
c!o$e  their  harbours  to  her  ships  and  declare  war  against  her. 
It  WIS  the  intentioa  of  the  Danish  government  to  preserve  its 
reutraUty  to  the  last,  although,  on  the  whole,  it  preferred  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  to  a  league  with  Napoleon,  and  was 
even  fxepared  for  a  breach  with  the  French  emperor  if  he  pressed 
her  too  hardly.  The  army  had  therefore  been  assembled  in 
Holstein,  and  the  crown  prince,  regent  was  with  it  But  the 
Bniish  government  did  not  consider  Denmark  strong  enough  to 
rcMSt  France,  and  Canning  had  private  trustworthy  information 
of  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  upon  which  he  was  bound  to  act.  He 
seat  accordingly  a  fleet,  with  30,000  men  on  board,  to  the  Sound 
to  compel  Dennurk,  by  way  of  security  for  her  future  conduct, 
to  amte  her  fleet  with  the  British  fleet.  Denmark  was  offered 
a&  alKanoe,  the  complete  restitution  of  her  fleet  after  the  war,  a 
guraatce  of  all  her  possessions,  compensation  for  all  expenses, 
tod  even  teiritorial  aggrandiiement. 

Dictatorially  jMresented  as  they  were,  these  terms  were  liberal 
tad  even  generous;  and  if  a  great  statesman  like  Bemstorff 
had  been  at  the  bttd  of  affairs  in  Copenhagen,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  accepted  them,  even  if  with  a  wry  face.  But  the 
pr'noe  tegent,  if  a  good  patriot,  was  a  poor  politician,  and 
ia'/f DdUy  obstinate.  When,  therefore,  in  August  1807 ,  Gambler 
arrived  in  the  Sound,  and  the  English  plenipotentiary  Francis 
James  Jackson,  not  perhaps  the  most  tactful  person  that  could 
have  been  chosen,  hastened  to  Kiel  to  place  the  British  demands 
before  the  crown  prince,  Frederick  not  only  refused  to  negotiate, 
bbiordered  the  Copenhagen  authorities  to  put  the  city  in  the  best 
ftUte  of  defence  possible.  Taking  this  to  be  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  on  the  x6tb  of  August  the  British  army 
landed  at  Vedbick;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Danish  capital 
w  invested.  Anything  like  an  adequate  defence  was  hopeless; 
a  bombardment  began  which  lasted  from  the  and  of 
September  till  the  5th  of  September,  and  ended  with 
KHmL  ^  capitulation  of  the  city  and  the  surrender  of  the 
fleet  intact,  the  prince  regent  having  neglected  to  give 
onlen  for  its  destruction.  After  this  Denmark,  unwisely,  but 
Kit  oanatwaUy,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon  and 


continued  to  be  his  faithful  ally  till  the  end  of  the  war.  She  was 
punished  for  her  obstinacy  by  being  deprived  of  Norway,  which 
she  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Sweden  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Kiel  (1814),  on  the  X4th  of  January,  receiving  by  way 
of  compensation  a  sum  of  money  and  Swedhh  Pomerania,  with 
Riigen,  which  were  subsequently  transferred  to  Prussia  in  ex< 
change  for  the  duchy  of  I^auenburg  and  3,000,000  rix-doUars. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  German  Confederation  in  18x5, 
Frederick  VI.  acceded  thereto  as  duke  of  Holstein,  but  refused 
to  allow  Schleswig  to  enter  it,  on  the  ground  that  Schleswig  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  realm. 

The  position  of  Denmark  from  x8x5  to  1830  was  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  distress.    The  loss  of  Norway  necessitated  consider- 
able reductions  of  expenditure,  but  the  economies 
actually  practised  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  ^^^  ^g^^ 
the  diminished  kingdom  and  its  depleted  exchequer; 
while  the  agricultural  depression  induced  by  the  enormous  fall  in 
the  price  of  com  all  over  Europe  caused  fresh  demands  upon 
the  state,  and  added  10,000,000  rix-doUars  to  the  national  debt 
before  1835.    The  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  VI. 
(1838-X839)  were  also  remarkable  for  the  revival  of  political  life, 
provincial  consultative  assemblies  being  established  for  Jutland, 
the  Islands,  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  28th 
of  May  183X.    But  these  consultative  assemblies  were  regarded 
as  insufficient  -by  the  Danish  Liberals,  and  during  the  last  years 
of  Frederick  VI.  and  the  whole  reign  of  his  successor,  Christian 
VIII.  (x839>x848),  the  agitation  for  a  free  constitution, 
both  in  Denmark  and  the  duchies,  continued  to  grow  ^^J^f"^ 
in  strength,  in  spite  of  press  prosecutions  and  other  agustha, 
repressive  measures.    The  rising  national  feeling  in  B«giaaiHga 
Germany  also  stimulated  the  separatist  tendencies  •'JJ^^ 
of  the  duchies;  and   "  Schleswig-Holsteinism,"  s^fSSHHr 
it  now  began  to  be  called,  evoked  in  Denmark  the  Qmatiom, 
counter-movement    known     as     Eidtrdansk-polUikf 
i.e.    the  policy   of   extending  Denmark   to   the   Eider  and 
obliterating  German  Schleswig,  in  order  to  save  Schleswig 
from  being  absorbed  by  Germany.    This  division  of  national 
sentiment   within   the   monarchy,   complicated   by    the   ap- 
proaching extinction  of  .the  Oldenburg  line  of  the  house  of 
Denmark,  by  which,  in  the  normal  course  under  the  Salic  law, 
the  succession  to  Holstein  would  have  passed  away  from  the 
Danish  crown,  opened  up  the  whole  complicated  Schlcswig- 
Holstein  Question  with  all  its  momentous  consequences.    (See 
ScHLESWXG-HoLSTEiN  QUESTION.)    Within  the  monarchy  itself, 
during    the    following    years,    "  Schleswig^iHolsteinism "    and 
"  Eiderdanism  "  faced  each  other  as  rival,  mutually  exacerbating 
forces;  and  the  efforts  of  succeeding  govenunents  to  solve  the 
insoluble  problem  broke  down  ever  on  the  rock  of  nationalist 
passion  and  the  interests  of  the  German  powers.    The  unionist 
constitution,  devised  by  Christian  VIII.,  and  pro-    fj^f^fgf 
mulgated  by  his  successor,  Frederick  VII.  ( 1 848-1863),    coastMm' 
on  the  a8th  of  January  X848,  led  to  the  armed  inter-    Uoa  of 
vention  of  Prussia,  at  the  instance  of  the  new  German    "***  Jjj 
parliament  at  Frankfort;  and,  though  with  the  help     r^,,,|, 
of  Russian  and  British  diplomacy,  the  Danes  were 
ultimately  successful,  they  had  to  submit,  in  X85X,  to  the 
government  of  Holstein  by  an  international  commission  consisting 
oi  three  members,  Prussian,  Austrian  and  Danish  respectively. 

Denmark,  meanwhile,  had  been  engaged  in  providing  herself 
with  a  parliament  on  modem  lines.  The  constitutional  rescript 
of  the  a8th  of  January  1848  had  been  withdrawn  in  favour  of  an 
electoral  law  for  a  national  assembly,  of  whose  153  members 
38  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  and  to  form  an  Upper 
House  (LandsUng)f  while  the  remainder  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  and  to  form  a  popular  chamber  (Folketing).  The 
BondcKnlige,  or  philo-pcasant  party,  which  objected  to  the  king's 
right  of  nomination  and  preferred  a  one-chamber  system,  now 
separated  from  the  National  Liberals  on  this  point.  But  the 
National  Liberals  triumphed  at  the  general  election;  fear  of 
reactionary  tendendes  finally  induced  the  Radicals  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  X849  the  new 
constitution  received  the  royal  luinction. 
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At  this  stage  Denmark's  foreign  relations  prejudicially  affected 
her  domestic  politics.  The  Liberal  Eiderdansk  party  was  for 
Otrmmay  dividing  Schleswig  into  three  distinct  administrative 
madote  belts,  according  as  the  various  nationalities  predomin- 
Damiah  g^i^  (\ADgiiBgt  rescriptsof  x85i),but  German  sentiment 
^'^'^  was  opposed  to  any  such  settlement  and,  still  worse, 
the  great  continental  powers  looked  askance  on  the  new  Danish 
constitution  as  far  too  democratic.  The  substance  of  the  notes 
embod3ring  the  exchange  of  views,  in  1851  and  1852,  between  the 
German  great  powers  and  Denmark,  was  promulgated,  on  the 
aSth  of  January  1852,  in  the  new  constitutional  decree  which, 
together  with  the  documents  on  which  it  was  fotmded,  was  known 

as  the  Conventions  of  1851  and  1853.  Under  this 
2'*^  arrangement  each  part  of  the  monarchy  was  to  have 
ISO.  local  autonomy,  with  a  common  constitution  for 

common  affain.  Holstein  was  now  restored  to 
Denmark,  and  Prussia  and  Austria  consented  to  take  part  in  the 
conference  of  London,  by  which  the  integrity  of  Denmark  was 
upheld,  and  the  succession  to  the  whole  monarchy  settled  on 
Prince  Christian,  youngest  son  of  Duke  William  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-GlUcksburg,  and  husband  of  Louise  of 
Hesse,  the  niece  of  King  Christian  VIII.  The  "  legitimate  " 
heir  to  the  duchies,  under  the  Salic  law,  Duk^  Christian  of 
Sondcrburg-Augustenburg,  accepted  the  decision  of  the  London 
conference  in  consideration  of  the  purchase  by  the  Danish 
government  of  his  estates  in  Schleswig. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  1855  was  promulgated  the  new  common 
institution,  which  for  two  years  had  been  the  occasion  of  a 

fierce  contention  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
ti^^'S"'  Radicals.  It  proved  no  more  final  than  its  predecessors. 
fff^  The  representatives  of  the  duchies  in  the  new  common 

Rigsraad  protested  against  it,  as  subversive  of  the  Con- 
ventions of  1851  and  1852;  and  their  attitude  had  the  support 
of  the  German  powers.  In  1857,  Carl  Christian  Hall  {q.v.)  became 
prime  minister.  After  putting  off  the  German  powers  by  seven 
years  of  astute  diplomacy,  he  realized  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
out  the  idea  of  a  common  constitution  and,  on  the  30th  of  March 
1863,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  detaching  Holstein  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  common  monarchy.    Later  in  the  year  he 

introduced  into  the  Rigsraad  a  common  constitution 
Sofl^B/  ^or  Denmark  and  Schleswig,  which  was  carried  through 
U63ma4     and  confirmed  by  the  council  of  state  on  the  13th  of 

November  1863.    It  had  not,  however,  received  the 

royal  assent  when  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  brought 

the  "  Protocol  King  "  Chnstian  IX.  to  the  throne. 
Placed  between  the  necessity  of  offending  his  new  subjects  or 
embroiling  himself  with  the  German  powers.  Christian  chose  the 
remoter  evil  and,  on  the  i8th  of  November,  the  new  constitution 
became  kiw.  This  once  more  opened  up  the  whole  question  in  an 
acute  form.  Frederick,  son  of  Christian  of  Augustcnburg,  refus- 
ing to  be  bound  by  his  father's  engagements,  entered  Holstein 
and,  supported  by  the  Estates  and  the  German  diet,  proclaimed 
himself  duke.    The  events  that  followed:  the  occupation  of  the 

duchies  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  war  of  1864, 
JJJJJJ"  gallantly  fought  by  the  Danes  against  overwhelming 
warot  odds,  and  the  astute  diplomacy  by  which  Bismarck 
ia64»  mad  succeeded  in  ultimately  gaining  for  Prussia  the  seaboard 
onahaof  ^  essential  for  her  maritime  power,  are  dealt  with 

elsewhere  (see  Scrleswig-Holstein  Questign).    For 

Denmark  the  question  was  settled  when,  by  the  peace 
of  Vienna  (October  30,  1864),  the  duchies  were  uretrievably 
lost  to  her.  At  the  peace  of  Prague,  which  terminated  the 
Austro-Prussian  War  of  x866.  Napoleon  III.  procured  the  in- 
sertion in  the  treaty  of  paragraph  v.,  by  which  the  northern 
districts  of  Schleswig  were  to  be  reunited  to  Denmark  when  the 
majority  of  the  population  by  a  free  vote  should  so  desire;  but 
when  Prussia  at  last  thought  fit  to  negotiate  with  Denmark 
on  the  subject,  she  laid  down  conditions  which  the  Danish 
government  could  not  accept.  Finally,  in  1878,  by  a  separate 
agreement  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  paragraph  v.  was 
rescinded. 
The  salient  feature  of  Danish  politics  during  subsequent  years 
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was  the  struggle  between  the  two  Tings,  the  Poiketing  or  Lower 
House,  and  the  Landsting,  or  Upper  House  of  the  ^^^^,__ 
Rigsdag,    This  contest  began  in  1872,  when  a  com-  a^JHr^ 
bination  of  all  the  Radical  parties,  known  as  theacnqntfe* 
"  United  Left,"  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  '■'*^ 
against  the  government  and  rejected  the  budget.  }^ff 
Nevertheless,  the  ministry,  supported  by  the  Landsting, 
refused  to  resign;  and  the  crisis  became  acute  when,  in  2875, 
J.  B.  Estrup  became  prime  minister.    Perceiving  that  the  coming 
struggle  would  be  essentially  a  financial  one,  he  retained  the 
ministry  of  finance  in  his  own  hands;  and,  strong  in  the  support 
of  the  king,  the  Landsting,  and  a  considerable  minority  in  the 
country  itself,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  double  task  of  establish- 
ing the  political  parity  of  the  Landsting  with  the  Poiketing  and 
strengthening  the  national  armaments,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  the  European  great  powers,  Denmark  might  be 
able  to  defend  her  neutrality. 

The  Left  was  willing  to  vote  30,000,000  crowns  for 
extraordinary  military  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  fortifications 
of  Copenhagen,  on  condition  that  the  amount  should  be  raised 
by  a  property  and  income  tax;  and,  as  the  elections  of  1875  had 
given  them  a  majority  of  three-fourths  in  the  popular  chamber, 
they  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice.  But  the  Upper  House 
steadily  supported  Estrup,  who  was  disinclined  to  accept  any 
such  compromise.  As  an  agreement  between  the  two  houses  on 
the  budget  proved  impossible,  a  provisional  financial  decree  was 
issued  on  the  X2th  of  April  1877,  which  the  Left  stigmatized  as  a 
oreach  of  the  constitution.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  ministry 
were  somewhat  relieved  by  a  split  in  the  Radical  party,  stiU 
further  accentuated  by  the  elections  of  1879,  which  enabled 
Estrup  to  carry  through  the  army  and  navy  defence  bill  and 
the  new  military  penal  code  by  leaning  alternately  upon  one  or 
the  other  of  the  divided  Radical  groups. 

After  the  elections  of  x88x,  which  brought  about  the  reamalga- 
mation  of  the  various  Radical  sections,  the  opposition  presented 
a  united  front  to  the  government,  so  that,  from  x88a  onwards, 
legislation  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  elections  of  1884 
showed  clearly  that  the  nation  was  also  now  on  the  side  of  the 
Radicals,  83  out  of  the  102  members  of  the  Poiketing  belonging 
to  the  opposition.  Still  Estrup  remained  at  his  posL  He  had 
underestimated  the  force  of  public  opinion,  but  he  was  conscienti- 
ously convinced  that  a  Conservative  ministry  was  necessary  to 
Denmark  at  this  crisis.  When  therefore  the  Rigsdag  rejected 
the  budget,  he  advised  the  king  to  issue  another  provisional 
financial  decree.  Henceforth,  so  long  as  the  Poiketing  refused  to 
vote  supplies,  the  ministry  regularly  adopted  these  makeshifts. 
In  x886  the  Left,  having  no  constitutional  means  of  dismissing 
the  Estrup  ministry,  resorted  for  the  first  time  to  negotiations; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  ist  of  April  1894  that  the  majority  of  the 
Poiketing  could  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  government  and 
the  Landsting  as  to  a  budget  which  should  be  retrospective  and 
sanction  the  employment  of  the  funds  so  irregularly  obtained  for 
military  expenditure.  The  whole  question  of  .the  provisional 
financial  decrees  was  ultimately  regularized  by  a  special  resolution 
of  the  Rigsdag;  and  the  retirement  of  the  Estrup  ministry  in 
August  1894  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  compromise. 

In  spite  of  the  composition  of  1894,  the  animosity  between 
Picketing  and  Landsting  continues  to  characterize  Danish  politics, 
and  the  situation  has  been  complicated  by  the  division  of  both 
Right  and  Left  into  widely  divergent  groups.  The  elections  of 
1895  resulted  in  an  undeniable  victory  of  the  extreme  Radicals; 
and  the  budget  of  X895-X896  was  passed  only  at  the  last  moment 
by  a  compromise.  The  session  of  1896-1897  was  remarkable  for 
a  rapprochement  between  the  ministry  and  the  "  Left  Reform 
Party,"  caused  by  the  sectssions  of  the  "  Young  Right,"  which  led 
to  an  unprecedented  event  in  Danish  politics—the  voting  of  the 
budget  by  the  Radical  Poiketing  and  its  rejection  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Landsting  in  May  1897;  whereupon  the  ministry  resigned 
in  favour  of  the  moderate  Conservative  HOrring  cabinet,  whidi 
induced  the  Upper  House  to  pass  the  budget.  The  elections  of 
1898  were  a  fresh  defeat  for  the  Conservatives,  and  in  the  autumn 
session  of  the  same  year,  the  Poiketing,  by  a  crushing  majority  of 
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85  to  J  a,,  rejected  the  military  budget.  The  ministry  was 
saved  by  a  mere  accident — the  expulsion  of  Danish  agitators 
from  North  Schleswig  by  the  German  government,  which  evoked 
a  pasMon  of  patriotic  protest  throughout  Denmaric,  and  united 
all  parties,  the  war  minister  declaring  in  the  Polk^ing,  during 
the  debate  on  the  military  budget  (January  xSgp),  that  the 
armaments  of  Denmark  were  so  far  advanced  that  any  great 
power  must  think  twice  before  venturing  to  attack  her.  The 
diief  event  of  the  ytar  1899  was  the  great  strike  of  40,000 
artisans,  which  cost  Denmark  50,000,000  crowns,  and  brought 
about  a  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  in  order  to  bring  in,  as 
minister  of  the  interior,  Ludwig  Ernest  Brarosen,  the  great 
iqwdalist  in  industrial  matters,  who  succeeded  (September  a-4) 
in  bringing  about  an  understanding  between  workmen  and 
employers.  The  session  1900-190Z  was  remarkable  for  the 
further  disintegration  of  the  Conservative  party  still  in  office 
(the  Sefaested  cabinet  superseded  the  Hdrring  cabinet  on  the 
.97th  of  April  1900)  and  the  almost  total  paralysis  of  parliament, 
caused  by  the  interminable  debates  on  the  question  of  taxation 
reform.  The  crisis  came  in  zgox.  Deprived  of  nearly  all  its 
supporters  in  the  Fdketing^  the  Conservative  ministry  resigned, 
and  King  Christian  was  obliged  to  assent  to  the  formation  of 
a  "  cabinet  of  the  Left "  imder  Professor  Deuntzer.  Various 
refmms  were  carried,  but  the  proposal  to  sell  the  Danish  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  fell  through.  During 
these  years  the  relations  between  Denmark  and  the  German 
empire  improved,  and  in  the  country  itself  the  cause  of  social 
democracy  made  great  progress.  In  January  1906  King  Christian 
ended  his  long  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  VIII. 
At  the  elections  of  1906  the  government  lost  its  small  absolute 
majority,  but  remained  in  power  with  support  from  the  Moderates 
and  Cocoervatives.  It  was  severely  shaken,  however,  when 
Heir  A..  Albert!,  who  had  been  minister  of  justice  since  1901, 
and  was  admitted  to  be  the  strongest  member  of  the  cabinet,  was 
openly  accused  of  nepotism  and  abuse  of  the  power  of  his  position. 
These  duurges  gathered  weight  until  the  minister  was  forced  to 
resign  m  July  1908,  and  in  September  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
off  forgery  in  his  capacity  as  director  of  the  Zealand  Peasants' 
Savings  Bank.  The  ministry,  of  which  Herr  Jens  Christian 
Chrtstensen  was  head,  was  compelled  to  resign  in  October.  The 
effect  of  these  revelations  was  profound  not  only  politically,  but 
abo  economically;  the  important  export  trade  in  Danish  butter, 
especially,  was  adversely  affected,  as  Herr  Alberti  had  been 
intefcsted  in  numerous  dairy  companies. 

BtBLiocsArHY. — I.  Genbral  History.  Danmarks  Riges 
Histtru  (Copenhagen.  1897-1905);  R.  Nisbct  Bain.  Scandinavia 
(Cambridge.  1905}:  H.  Weiteineycr,  Denmark  (London.  1901); 
Adolf  Dftlcv  Jdrgenaen.  Histariske  Afkandlinger  (Copenhagen.  1898) : 
•fr.  Fortaeilinger  of  Nordtns  Historie  (Copenhagen,  1892).  11.  Early 
Asro  M EDIEVAL  H 15TORY.  Saxo,  Ccsta  Danorum  (Strassburg,  1 886) ; 
tUpertffrimm  dipicmaticum  regni  Danici  nudiaevatis  (Copenhagen, 
1894):  Ltidviff  Holberg,  Kongt  og  Danekof  (Copenhagen,  1895): 
Pout  TntkxikBaxiord,  Danmarks  Historie  1319-1536  (Copenhagen, 
18*^5):  «^-  '53^'^IP  (Copenhagen,  1891).  III.  i6th  to  19TH 
Cemtvrv.  Philip  P.  Munch.  KobstadstyreUen  i  Danmark  (Copen- 
kaeen,  1900) :  Peter  Edvard  Holm.  Danmark  Norges  indre  Historie^ 
tM^iTM  (Copenhagen.  1885-1886);  ib.  Danmark  Norus  HisUnie, 
t7JO-t6iJ  (Copenhagen.  1891-1894);  Sfiren  Bloch  Thrige,  Dan- 
marks  Butorit  i  tort  Aarkundrtde  (Copenhagen,  1888);  Marcus 
RnfaiiL  Frtderick  VIJs  Tid  fra  KiOerfrtden  (Copenhagen,  18^5): 
OiTMtian  Frederick  von  Molten,  Erinntrungen;  Der  detltsck-ddrische 
JTrMf  CScvttgart,  1900);  Niels  Peter  Jensen,  Den  anden  sUsvigske 
Xrig  (Copenhagen.  1900);  S.  N.  Mouritsen.  Vor  Forfatnings  Historie 
{Cc^Kshagen.  1894);  CaH  Frcderik  Vilhelm  Mathildus  Rosenberg. 
DammarH  Aaret  1848  (Copenhasen,  1891).  See  also  the  special 
btblngraphies  appended  to  the  Biograimles  ot  the  Danish  kings 
and  itatcvmen.  (R.  N.  B.) 

LlTClATURE 

The  present  language  of  Denmark  is  derived  directly  from 
the  same  source  as  that  of  Sweden,  and  the  parent  of  both  Is  the 
old  Scandinavian  (see  Scandinavian  Languages).  In  Iceland 
this  tongue,  with  some  modibcations,  has  remained  in  use,  and 
ontil  about  iioo  It  was  the  literary  language  of  the  whole  of 
Scaadiaavia.  The  influence  of  Low  German  first,  and  High 
German  aftcrwaids.  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  modem  Danish 
ooftstaatly  farther  from  this  cariy  type.  The  difference  began  to 


show  itself  in  the  X2th  century.  R.  K.  Rask,  and  after  him 
N.  M.  Petersen,  have  distinguished  four  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language  The  first,  which  has  been  called  Oldest 
Danish,  dating  from  about  ixoo  and  1250,  shows  a  slightly 
changed  character,  mainly  depending  on  the  system  of  inflections. 
In  the  second  period,  that  of  Old  Danish,  bringing  us  down  to 
Z400,  the  change  of  the  system  of  vowels  begins  to  be  settled, 
and  masculine  and  feminine  are  mingled  in  a  common  gender. 
An  indefinite  article  has  been  formed,  and  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  a  great  simplicity  sets  in.  In  the  third  period,  1400- 
1530,  the  influence  of  German  upon  the  language  is  supreme,  and 
culminates  in  the  Reformation.  The  fourth  period,  from  1 530  to 
about  x6So,  completes  the  work  of  development,  and  leaves  the 
language  as  we  at  present  find  it. 

The  earliest  work  known  to  have  been  written  in  Denmark  was 
a  Latin  biography  of  Knud  the  Saint,  written  by  an  English  monk 
iCinoth,  who  was  attached  to  the  church  of  St  Alban  in  (Mense 
where  King  Knud  was  murdered.  Denmark  produced  several 
Latin  writers  of  merit.  Anders  Sunesen  (d.  xasS)  wrote  a  long 
poem  in  hexameters,  Hexaimerony  describing  the  creation. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Absalon  the  monks  of  Sord 
began  to  compile  the  annals  of  Denmark,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
X2th  century  Svend  Aagesen,  a  cleric  of  Lund,  compiled  from 
Icelandic  sources  and  oral  tradition  his  Coir,pendiosa  kistoria 
regum  Daniae.  The  great  Saxo  Grammaticus  (q.v.)  wrote  his 
Histcria  Danica  under  the  same  patronage. 

It  was  not  till  the  x6th  century  that  literature  began  to  be 
generally  practised  in  the  vernacular  in  Denmark.  The  oldest 
laws  which  are  still  preserved  date  from  the  beginning^of  the  13th 
century,  and  many  different  collections  are  in  existence.^  A 
single  work  detains  us  in  the  13  th  century,  a  treatise  on  medicine* 
by  Henrik  Harpestreng,  who  died  in  x  244.  The  first  royal  edict 
written  in  Danish  is  dated  1386;  and  the  Act  of  Union  at  Kalmar, 
written  in  1397,  is  the  most  important  piece  of  the  vernacular  of 
the  14th  century.  Between  1300  and  1500,  however,  it  is  sup> 
posed  that  the  Kjaempeviser,  or  Danish  ballads,  a  large  collection 
of  about  500  epical  and  lyrical  poems,  were  originally  composed, 
and  these  form  the  most  predous  legacy  of  the  Denmark  of  the 
middle  ages,  whether  judged  historically  or  poetically.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  authors  of  these  poems,  which  treat  of  the  heroic 
adventures  of  the  great  warriors  and  lovely  ladies  of  the  chivalric 
age  in  strains  of  artless  but  often  exquisite  beauty.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  borrowed  in  altered  form  (^om  the  old  mythology, 
whfle  a  few  derive  from  Christian  legend,  and  many  deal  with 
national  history.  The  language  in  which  we  receive  these  ballads, 
however,  is  as  late  as  the  x6th  or  even  the  xyth  century,  but  it 
is  believed  that  they  have  become  gradually  modernised  in  the 
course  of  oral  tradition.  The  first  attempt  to  collect  the  ballads 
was  made  in  X59X  by  Anders  Sorensen  Vcdel  (x 542-1616),  who 
published  xoo  of  them.  Peder  Syv  printed  xoo  more  in  1695. 
In  18x2-1814  an  elaborate  collection  in  five  volumes  appeared 
at  Christiania,  edited  by  W.  H.  F.  Abrahamson,  R.  Nyerup 
and  K.  M.  Rahbek.  Finally,  Svend  Grundtvig  produced  at 
exhaustive  edition,  Danm4urks  gamle  Polkeviser  (Copenhagen, 
X853-1883,  svols.),whichwassupplemented  (i89i)by  A.  Olrik. 

In  X490,  the  first  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Copenhagen,  by 
Gottfried  of  Gemen,  who  had  brought  it  from  Westphalia;  and 
five  years  later  the  first  Danish  book  was  printed,  lliis  was  the 
famous  Rimkrdnike^;  a  history  of  Denmark  in  rhymed  Danish 
verse,  attributed  by  its  first  editor  to  Niels  (d.  X481),  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  Sor6.  It  extends  to  the  death  of  Christian  I., 
in  X48X,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  approximately  the  date 
of  the  poem.  In  1479  the  university  of  Copenhagen  had  been 
founded.  In  1506  the  same  Gottfried  of  Gemen  published  a 
famous  collection  of  proverbs,  attributed  to  Peder  Laale. 
Mikkcl,  priest  of  St  Alban's  Church  in  Odense,  wrote  three  sacred 
poems.  The  Rose-Carland  of  Maiden  Mary,  The  Creation  and 

*  Collected  as  Samling  af  gamh  danske  Lane  (5  vols.,  Copenhagen, 
1821-1827). 

>  Henrik  Harpestraengs  Laegebog  (ed.  C.  Molbech.  Copenhagen. 
1826). 

>  Ed.  C.  Molbech  (Copenhagen,  1825). 
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Human  Life,  which  came  out  together  in  15 14,  shortly  before 
his  death.  The  popular  Lucidarius  also  appeared  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

These  few  productions  appeared  along  with  innumerable  works 
in  Latin,  and  dimly  heralded  a  Danish  literature.  It  was  the 
Reformation  that  first  awoke  the  living  spirit  in  the  popular 
tongue.  Christiern  Pedersen  (q.v.',  1480-1554)  was  the  first  man 
of  letters  produced  in  Denmark.  He  edited  and  published,  at 
Paris  in  1514,  the  Latin  text  of  the  old  chronicler,  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus;  he  worked  up  in  their  present  form  the  beautiful  half- 
mythical  stories  of  Karl  Magnus  (Charlemagne)  and  Holgcr 
Danske  (Ogier  the  Dane).  He  further  translated  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  1529,  and 
finally — in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Peder  Palladius — the  Bible, 
which  appeared  in  1550.  Hans  Tausen,  the  bishop  of  Ribe 
(1494-1 561),  continued  Pedersen's  work,  but  with  far  less 
literary  talent  He  may,  however,  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
orator  and  teacher  of  the  Reformation  movement.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  popular  hymns,  partly  original,  partly  translations; 
translated  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Hebrew;  and  published 
(1536)  a  collection  of  sermons  embodying  the  reformed  doctrine 
and  destined  for  the  use  of  clergy  and  laity. 

The  Catholic  party  produced  one  controversialist  of  striking 
abih'ty,  Povel  Helgescn*  (b.  c.  1480),  also  known  as  Paulus 
Eliae.  He  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  the  party  of  reform, 
but  when  Luther  broke  definitely  with  the  papal  authority  he 
became  a  bitter  opponent.  His  most  important  polemical  work 
is  an  answer  (1528)  to  twelve  questions  on  the  religious  question 
propounded  by  Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Skihy  Chronicle^  in  which  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a  mere  annalist,  but  records  his  personal 
opinion  of  people  and  events.  Vedel,  by  the  edition  of  the 
Kjaempeviser  which  is  mentioned  above,  gave  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  progress  of  literature.  He  published  an  excellent 
translation  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  in  1575.  The  first  edition  of 
a  Danish  Reincke  Pucks^  by  Herman  Weigere,  appeared  at 
LUbeck  in  1555,  and  the  first  authorized  Psalter  in  1559.  Arild 
Huitfeld  wrote  Chronicle  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  printed  in 
ten  volumes,  between  1595  and  1604. 

Hiere  are  few  traces  of  dramatic  effort  in  Denmark  before 
the  Reformation;  and  many  of  the  plays  of  that  period  may  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  school  comedies.  Hans  Sthen,  a  lyrical 
poet,  wrote  a  morality  entitled  Kortvending  (''  Change  of  For- 
tune ")» which  is  reaUy  a  collection  of  monologues  to  be  delivered 
by  students.  The  anonymous  Ludus  de  Sancto  Kanulo  *  {c.  1 530) 
which  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  written  in  Danish,  is  the  earliest 
Danish  national  drama.  The  burlesque  drama  assigned  to 
Christian  Hansen,  The  Faithless  Wife,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  that  has  survived.  But  the  best  of  these  old  dramatic 
authors  was  a  priest  of  Viboig,  Justesen  Ranch  (i  539-1607), 
who  wrote  Kong  Salomons  Hylding  ("  Hie  Crowning  of  King 
Solomon  ")  (1585),  Samsons  Faengsel  (**  The  Imprisonment  of 
Samson  ")»  which  includes  Ijnrical  passages  which  have  given  it 
claims  to  be  considered  the  first  Danish  opera,  and  a  farce,  Karrig 
Niding  ("  The  Miserly  Miscreant  ")•  Beside  these  works  Ranch 
wrote  a  famous  moralizing  poem,  entitled  "  A  new* song,  of  the 
nature  and  song  of  certain  birds,  in  which  many  vices  are  pun- 
ished, and  many  virtues  praised."  Peder  Clausen*  (1545-1614), 
a  Norwegian  by  birth  and  education,  wrote  a  Description  of 
Norway,  as  well  as  an  admirable  translation  of  Snorri  Sturlason's 
Heimskringla,  published  ten  years  after  Clausen's  death.  The 
father  of  Danish  poetry,  Anders  Kfistensen  Arrebo  (1587-1637), 
was  bishop  of  Trondhjem,  but  was  deprived  of  his  see  for  im- 
morality. He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  genius,  which  is  most 
brilliantly  shown  in  an  Imitation  of  Du  Bartas's  Divine  Semaine, 

iScc  Pood  Eliesens  danske  Skrtfter  (Copenhagen,  1855.  &c.), 
edited  by  C.  E.  Scchcr. 

*  Sec  Monumenla  kisloriae  Danicae  (cd  H.  Rdrdam,  vol.  i..  1873). 
'  Ed.  Sophus  Birkct  Smith  (Copenhagen,  1868),  who  also  edited 

the  comcciies  ascribed  to  Chr.  Hansen  as  De  tre  aeldste  danske 
Skuespil  (1874).  and  the  works  of  Ranch  (1876). 

*  His  works  were  edited  by  Gustav  Storm  (Christiania.  1877' 
1879). 


the  Hexalmeron,  a  poem  on  the  creation,  in  six  books,  which  did 
not  appear  till  z66i.    He  also  made  a  translation  of  the  Psalms. 

He  was  followed  by  Anders  Bording  (16x9-1677),  a  cheerful 
occasional  versifier,  and  by  Thfiger  Reenberg  (1656-1742),  a  poet 
of  somewhat  higher  gifts,  who  lived  on  into  a  later  age.  Among 
prose  writers  should  be  mentioned  the  grammarian  Peder  Syv/ 
(1631-X702);  Bishop  Erik  Pontoppidan  (1616-1678),  whose 
Grammatica  Danica,  published  in  x668,  is  the  first  systematic 
analysis  of  the  language;  Birgitta  Thott  (x6xo-x662),  a  lady 
who  translated  Seneca  (1658);  and  Leonora  Christina  Ulfeld, 
daughter  of  Christian  IV.,  who  has  left  a  touching  account  of 
her  long  imprisonment  in  her  Jammersminde.  Ole  Worm  ( x  588- 
X654),  a  learned  pedagogue  and  antiquarian,  preserved  in  his 
Danicorum  monumentorum  lihri  sex  (Copenhagen,  X643)  the 
descriptions  of  many  antiquities  which  have  since  perished  or 
been  lost. 

In  two  spiritual  poets  the  advancement  of  the  literature  of 
Denmark  took  a  further  step.  Thomas  Kingo  *  (1634-X703)  was 
the  first  who  wrote  Danish  with  perfect  ease  and  grace.  He  was 
a  Scot  by  descent,  and  retained  the  vital  energy  of  his  ancestors 
as  a  birthright.  In  X677  he  became  bishop  in  Fancr,  where 
he  died  in  X703.  His  Winter  Psalter  (X689),  and  the  so-called 
Kingo* s  Psalter  (1699),  contained  brilliant  examples  of  lyrical 
writing,  and  an  employment  of  language  at  once  original  and 
national.  Kingo  had  a  charming  fancy,  a  clear  sense  of  form  and 
great  rapidity  and  variety  of  utterance.  Some  of  his  very  best 
hymns  are  in  the  little  volume  he  published  in  x68x,  and  hence 
the  old  period  of  semi-articulate  Danish  may  be  said  to  dose  with 
this  eventful  decade,  which  also  witnessed  the  birth  of  Holberg. 
The  other  great  hymn- writer  was  Hans  Adolf  Brorson  (1694- 
X764),  who  published  in  1740  a  great  psalm-book  at  the  king's 
command,  in  which  he  added  his  own  to  the  best  of  Kingo's. 
Both  these  men  held  high  posts  in  the  church,  one  being  bishop 
of  FUnen  and  the  other  of  Ribe;  but  Brorson  was  much  inferior 
to  Kingo  in  genius.  With  these  names  the  introductory  period 
of  Danish  literature  ends.  The  language  was  now  formed,  and 
was  being  employed  for  almost  all  the  uses  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. 

Ludvig  Holberg  {q.v.\  X684-X754)  may  be  called  the  founder 
of  modem  Danish  literature.  His  various  works  still  retain  their 
freshness  and  vital  attraction.  As  an  historian  his  style  was  terse 
and  brilliant,  his  spirit  philosophical,  and  his  data  singularly 
accurate.  He  united  two  unusual  gifts,  being  at  the  same  time 
the  most  cultured  man  of  his  day,  and  also  in  the  highest  degree 
a  practical  person,  who  clearly  perceived  what  would  most  rapidly 
educate  and  interest  the  uncultivated.  In  his  thirty-three 
dramas,  sparkling  comedies  in  prose,  more  or  less  in  imitation  of 
Moli<(re,  he  has  left  his  most  important  i>ositive  legacy  to  h'tcra- 
ture.  Nor  in  any  series  of  comedies  in  existence  is  decency  so 
rarely  sacrificed  to  a  desire  for  popularity  or  a  false  sense  of  wit. 

Holberg  founded  no  school  of  immediate  imitators,  but  his 
stimulating  influence  was  rapid  and  general.  The  university 
of  Copenhagen,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  X728,  was 
reopened  in  X742,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  historian  Hans 
Gram  (1685-1748),  who  founded  the  Danish  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  it  inspired  an  active  intellectual  life.  Gram  laid  the 
foundation  of  critical  history  in  Denmark.  He  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  a  full  knowledge  of  documents  and  sources.  His 
best  work  lies  in  his  annotated  editions  of  the  older  chroniclers. 
In  1744  Jakob  Langebek  (17 10-1775)  founded  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Danish  Language,  which  opened  the  field 
of  philology.  He  began  the  great  collection  of  Scriptores  rerum 
Danicorum  mcdii  aevi  (9  vols.,  Copenhagen,  X772-X878).  In 
jurisprudence  Andreas  Hoier  (1690-1739)  represented  the  new 
impulse,  and  in  zoology  Erik  Pontoppidan  {q.v.),  the  younger. 
This  last  name  represents  a  lifelong  activity  in  many  branches 
of  literature.  From  Holbcrg's  college  of  Soi^,  two  learned 
professors,  Jens  Schelderup  Sneedorif  (17  24-1 764)  and  Jens  Kraft 
(17  20-1 765),  disseminated  the  seeds  of  a  wider  culture.  All 
these  men  were  aided  by  the  generous  and  enlightened  r>atronage 

'  Sec  Fr.  W.  Horn,  Peder  Syv  (Copenhagen.  1878). 
*  Set  A.  C.  L.  Heiberg.  Thomas  Kingo  (Odcnsc,  1852). 
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ol  Frederick  V.  A  litile  later  on,  the  German  poet  Klopstock 
settled  in  Copenhagen,  bringing  with  him  the  prestige  of  his  great 
reputation,  and  he  had  a  strong  influence  in  Germanizing 
Denmark.  He  founded,  however,  the  Society  for  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  bad  it  richly  endowed.  The  first  prize  offered  was  won  by 
Christian  Braumann  TuUin  (1728-1765)  for  his  beautiful  poem 
of  May-day,  TuUin,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  represents  the  first 
accessioii  of  a  study  of  external  nature  in  Danish  poetry;  he  was 
an  ardent  disciple  of  the  English  poet  Thomson.  Christian 
Falster  (1690-1753)  wrote  satires  of  some  merit,  but  most  of  his 
wt>rk  is  in  Latin.  The  New  Heroic  Poems  of  Jdrgen  Sorterup  are 
notable  as  imitations  of  the  old  folk-literature.  Ambrosius  Stub  ^ 
(Z705-175S)  was  a  lyrist  of  great  sweetness,  born  before  his  due 
time,  whose  poems,  not  published  till  177 1,  belong  to  a  later  age 
than  their  author. 

The  Lyrical  Revival, — Between  1742  and  2740,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  very  climax  of  the  personal  activity  of  Holberg,  several 
poets  were  born,  who  were  destined  to  enrich  the  language  with 
its  first  group  of  lyrical  blossoms.  Of  these  the  two  eldest, 
Wessel  and  Ewald,  were  men  of  extraordinary  genius,  and 
destined  to  fascinate  the  attention  of  posterity,  not  only  by  the 
brilliance  of  their  productions,  but  by  the  su(Tcring  and  brevity 
of  their  lives.  Johannes  Ewald  {q.v.;  1743-1781)  was  not  only 
the  greatest  Danish  lyrist  of  the  i8th  century,  but  he  had  few 
rivals  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  As  a  dramatist,  pure  and  simple, 
his  bird-like  instinct  of  song  carried  him  too  often  into  a  sphere 
too  exalted  for  the  stage;  but  he  has  written  nothing  that  is 
not  stamped  with  the  exquisite  quality  of  distinction.  Johan 
Herman  Wessel'  (1742-1785)  excited  even  greater  hopes  in  his 
contemporaries,  but  left  less  that  is  immortal  behind  him.  After 
the  death  of  Holberg,  the  affectation  of  Gallicism  had  reappeared 
in  Denmark;  and  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  with  their  stilled 
rhetoric,  were  the  most  popular  dramas  of  the  day.  Johan 
Nordahl  Brun  (i  745-1816),  a  young  writer  who  did  better  things 
later  on,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  exotic  absurdity  by 
brinj^ng  out  a  wretched  piece  called  Zarina,  which  was  hailed  by 
the  press  as  the  first  original  Danish  tragedy,  although  Ewald 's 
cxqttisate  Rd/Krage,  which  truly  merited  that  title,  had  appeared 
tvo  ^ears  before.  Wessel,  who  up  to  that  time  had  only  been 
known  as  the  president  of  a  club  of  wits,  immediately  wrote 
Looe  wUkemt  Stockings  (1772),  in  which  a  plot  of  the  most  abject 
triviality  is  worked  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
Fiench  tragedy,  and  in  mo&i  pompous  and  pathetic  Alexandrines. 
The  effect  of  this  piece  was  magical;  the  Royal  Theatre  ejected 
it>  cxickoo-brood  of  French  plays,  and  even  the  Italian  opera. 
It  was  now  essential  that  every  performance  should  be  national, 
and  in  the  Danish  language.  To  supply  the  place  of  the  opera, 
native  muucians,  and  especially  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann,  set  the 
dramas  of  Ewald  and  others,  and  thus  the  Danish  school  of 
music  oripnaied.  Johan  Nordahl  Brun's  best  work  is  to  be 
found  in  his  patriotic  songs  and  his  hymns.  He  became  bishop 
of  Bergen  in  1803. 

Of  the  other  poets  of  the  revival  the  most  important  were  born 
in  NcKway.  Nordahl  Brun,  Claus  Frimann  (1746-1820),  Claus 
Fasting  ( 1 746-1 791),  who  edited  a  brilliant  aesthetic  journal.  The 
Critical  Observer,  Christian  H.  Pram' (1756-1821),  author  of 
Staerkedder,  a  romantic  epic,  based  on  Scandinavian  legend,  and 
Edvbrd  Storm  (1749-1794),  were  associates  and  mainly  fellow- 
students  at  Copenhagen,  where  they  introduced  a  style  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  true  Danes.  Their 
lyrics  celebrated  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  the  magnificent 
country  they  had  left;  and,  while  introducing  images  and 
scenery  unfamiliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  monotonous  Denmark, 
they  enriched  the  language  with  new  words  and  phrases.  This 
group  of  writers  is  now  claimed  by  the  Norwegians  as  the  founders 
of  a  Norwegian  literature;  but  their  true  place  is  certainly  among 
llw  Danes,  to  whom  they  primarily  appealed.  They  added 
'  Hb  collected  works  were  edited  by  Fr.  Barford  (Copenhagen, 
5tfa  cd..  1879). 

<  Wenrt's  IMtf*  (3rd  ed..  1895)  are  edited  by  J.  Levin,  with  a 
faiomphical  iotroduction. 

■  A  btography  by  his  friend,  K.  L.  Rahbek.  is  prefixed  to  a  selection 
of  Ui  poetry  (6  vob..  1824-1829). 


nothing  to  the  development  of  the  drama,  except  in  the  person 
of  N.  K.  Bredal  (1733-1778),  who  became  director  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Theatre,  and  the  writer  of  some  mediocre  plays. 

To  the  same  period  belong  a  few  prose  writers  of  eminence. 
Werner  Abrahamson  (x  744-181 2)  was  the  first  aesthetic  critic 
Denmark  produced.  Johan  Clemens  Tode  (i  736-1806)  was 
eminent  in  many  branches  of  science,  but  especially  as  a  medical 
writer.  Ove  Mailing  (1746-1829)  was  an  untiring  collector  of 
historical  data,  which  he  annotated  in  a  lively  style.  Two 
historians  of  more  definite  claim  on  our  attention  are  Peter 
Frederik  Suhm  (1728-1798),  whoseHisftfry  of  Denmark  (ix  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1782-18x2)  contains  a  mass  of  original  material, 
and  Ove  Guldberg  (173X-1808).  In  theology  Christian  Bastholm 
(1740-X819)  and  Nicolai  Edinger  Balle  (1744-18x6),  bishop  of 
Z^land,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  demand  a  reference.  But  the 
only  really  great  prose-writer  of  the  period  was  the  Norwegian, 
Niels  Treschow  (1751-1833),  whose  philosophical  works  are 
composed  in  an  admirably  lucid  style,  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  depth  and  originality. 

The  poetical  revival  sank  in  the  next  generation  to  a  more 
mechanical  level.  The  number  of  writers  of  some  talent  was  very 
great,  but  genius  was  wanting.  Two  intimate  friends,  Jonas 
Rein  (X760-1821)  and  Jens  Zetlitz  (1761-1821),  attempted,  with 
indifferent  success,  to  continue  the  tradition  of  the  Norwegian 
group.  Thomas  Thaamp  (1749-182 1)  was  a  fluent  and  eloquent 
writer  of  occasional  poems,  and  of  homely  dramatic  idylls.  The 
eariy  death  of  Ole  Samsfie  (i  759-1 796)  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dramatic  talent  that  gave  rare  promise.  But  while 
poetry  languished,  prose,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  flourish 
in  Denmark.  Knud  Lyne  Rahbek  (1760-1830)  was  a  pleasing 
novelist,  a  dramatist  of  some  merit,  a  pathetic  elegist,  and  a  witty 
song- writer;  he  was  also  a  man  full  of  the  literary  instinct,  and 
through  a  long  life  he  never  ceased  to  busy  himself  with  editing 
the  works  of  the  older  poets,  and  spreading  among  fhe  people  a 
knowledge  of  Danish  literature  through  his  magazine^  Minerva^ 
edited  in  conjunction  with  C.  H.  Pram.  Peter  Andreas  Heiberg 
(X758-X841)  was  a  political  and  aesthetic  criticof  note.  He  was 
exiled  from  Denmark  in  company  with  another  sympathizer  with 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  Maltc  Conrad  Brunn 
(i775'~i326),  who  settled  in  Paris,  and  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  geographer.  O.  C.  Olufsen  (1764-1827)  was  a 
writer  on  geography,  zoology  and  political  economy.  Rasmus 
Nyerup  (17  59-1829)  expended  an  immense  energy  in  the  compila- 
tion of  admirable  works  on  the  history  of  language  and  literature. 
From  X  7  78  to  his  death  he  exercised  a  great  (Mwer  in  the  statistical 
and  critical  departments  of  letters.  The  best  historian  of  this 
period,  however,  was  Engelstoft  (1774-1850),  and  the  roost 
brilliant  theologian  Bishop  Mynster  (i 775-X854).  In  the  annals 
of  modern  science  Hans  Christian  Oersted  ( 1 777- x 851)  is  a  name 
universally  honoured.  He  explained  his  inventions  and  described 
his  discoveries  in  language  so  lucid  and  so  characteristic  that  he 
claims  an  honoured  place  in  the  literature  of  the  country  of  whose 
culture,  in  other  branches,  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  romantic  movement  occurs  the  name 
of  Jens  Baggesen  (9.9.;  X764-X826),  a  man  of  great  genius, 
whose  work  was  entirely  independent  of  the  influences  around 
him.  Jens  Baggesen  is  the  greatest  comic  poet  that  Denmark 
has  produced;  and  as  a  satirist  and  witty  lyrist  he  has  no  rival 
among  the  Danes.  In  his  hands  the  diflficulties  of  the  language 
disappear;  he  performs  with  the  utmost  ease  extraordinary 
tours  de  force  of  style.  His  astonishing  talents  were  wasted  on 
trifling  themes  and  in  a  fruitless  resistance  to  the  modern  spirit 
in  literature. 

Romanticism.— With  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  new 
light  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  which  radiated  from  Germany 
through  all  parts  of  Europe,  found  its  way  into  Denmark  also 
In  scarcely  any  country  was  the  result  so  rapid  or  so  brilliant 
There  arose  in  Denmark  a  school  of  poets  who  created  for  them- 
selves a  reputation  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  nation  or  any  age.  The  splendid  cultivation  of 
metrical  art  threw  other  branches  into  the  shade;  and  the  epoch 
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of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  is  eminent  above  all  for  mastery 
over  verse.  The  swallow  who  heralded  the  summer  was  a 
German  by  birth,  Adolph  Wilhelm  Schack  von  Stafieldt*  (1769- 
1826),  who  came  over  to  Copenhagen  from  Pomerania,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  new  movement.  Since  Ewald  no  one 
had  written  Danish  lyrical  verse  so  exquisitely  as  Schack  von 
Stafleldt,  and  the  depth  and  scientific  precision  of  his  thought 
won  him  a  title  which  he  has  preserved,  of  being  the  first  philo- 
sophic poet  of  Denmark.  The  writings  of  this  man  are  the 
deepest  and  most  serious  which  Denmark  had  produced,  and  at 
his  best  he  yields  to  no  one  in  choice  and  skilful  use  of  expression. 
This  sweet  song  of  Schack  von  Staffeldt's,  however,  was  early 
silenced  by  the  louder  choir  that  one  by  one  broke  into  music 
around  him.  It  was  Adam  Gottlob  Ohlenschlttger  (q.v.;  1779- 
1850),  the  greatest  poet  of  Denmark,  who  was  to  bring  about 
the  new  romantic  movement.  In  1802  he  happened  to  meet  the 
young  Norwegian  Henrik  Steffens  (1773-1845),  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  scientific  tour  in  Germany,  full  of  the  doctrines 
of  Schelling.  Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Steffcns, 
OhlenschlJiger  began  an  entirely  new  poetic  style,  and  destroyed 
all  his  earlier  verses.  A  new  epoch  in  the  language  began,  and  the 
rapidity  and  matchless  facility  of  the  new  poetry  was  the  wonder 
of  Steffens  himself.  The  old  Scandinavian  mythology  lived  in  the 
hands  of  Ohienschlftger  exactly  as  the  classical  Greek  religion  was 
bom  again  in  Keats.  He  aroused  in  his  people  the  slumbering 
sense  of  their  Scandinavian  nationality. 

The  retirement  of  Ohlenschlftger  comparatively  early  in  life, 
left  the  way  open  for  the  development  of  his  younger  con- 
temporaries, among  whom  several  had  genius  little  inferior  to 
his  own.  Steen  Stecnsen  Blicher  (1782-1848)  was  a  Jutlander, 
ami  preserved  all  through  life  the  characteristics  of  his  sterile  and 
sombre  fatherland.  After  a  struggling  youth  of  gjeat  poverty, 
he  published,  in  1807-1809,  a  translation  of  Ossian;  in  1814  a 
volume  of  lyrical  poems;  and  in  18x7  he  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  descriptive  poem  of  The  Tour  in  Jutland.  His 
real  genius,  however,  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  verse;  and 
his  first  signal  success  was  with  a  story,  A  Village  Sexton*s  Diary, 
in  1824,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  other  tales,  descriptive  of 
village  life  in  Jutland,  for  the  next  twelve  years.  These  were 
collected  in  five  volumes  (1833-1836).  His  masterpiece  is  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  called  The  Spinning  Room.  He  also  produced 
many  national  lyrics  of  great  beauty.  But  it  was  Blicher's  use  of 
patois  which  delighted  his  countrymen  with  a  sense  of  freshness 
and  strength.  They  felt  as  though  they  heard  Danish  for  the  first 
time  spoken  in  its  fulness.  The  poet  Aarestrup  (in  1848)  declared 
that  Blicher  had  raised  the  Danish  language  to  the  dignity  of 
Icelandic.  Blicher  is  a  stem  realist,  in  many  points  akin  to 
Crabbe,  and  takes  a  singular  position  among  the  romantic 
idealists  of  the  period,  bc^ng  like  them,  however,  in  the  love  of 
precise  and  choice  language,  and  hatred  of  the  mere  common- 
places of  imaginative  writing.* 

Nikolai  Frederik  Severin  Gmndtvig  (g.v.;  X783>i872),  like 
Ohienschliiger,  learned  the  principles  of  the  German  romanticism 
from  the  lips  of  Stc£Fens.  He  adopted  the  idea  of  introducing  the 
Old  Scandinavian  element  into  art,  and  even  into  life,  still  more 
earnestly  than  the  older  poet.  Bcrahard  Severin  Ingemann 
(g.v.;  1789-1862)  contributed  to  Danish  literature  historical 
romances  in  the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Johannes  Carstcn 
Hauch  (q.v.;  1790-187 2)  first  distinguished  Ixlmself  as  a  disciple 
of  Ohienschliiger,  and  fought  under  him  in  the  strife  against  the 
old  school  and  Baggesen.  But  the  master  mbunderstood  the 
disciple;  and  the  harsh  repulse  of  OhlenschlSgcr  silenced  Hauch 
for  many  years.  He  possessed,  however,  a  strong  and  fluent 
genius,  which  eventually  made  itself  heard  in  a  multitude  of 
volumes,  poems,  dramas  and  novels.  All  that  Hauch  wro'te  is 
marked  by  great  qualities,  and  by  distinction;  he  had  a  native 
bias  towards  the  mystical,  which,  however,  he  learned  to  keep 
in  abeyance. 

*See  F.  L.  Ltebcnberg.  Schack  Staff Hdts  samtede  Digit  (a  vols.. 
Copenhagen,  1843),  and  Samlinger  tU  Schack  Staffddts  Leonet  (4  vols.. 
1846-1851). 

'  Blicher's  Tales  were  edited  by  P.  Hansen  (3  vob.,  Copenhagen, 
1871),  and  his  Poems  in  1870. 


Johan  Ludvig  Heiberg  (q.9.\  1791-1860]^  was  a  critic  who 
ruled  the  world  of  Danish  taste  for  many  years.  His  mother, 
the  Baroness  Gyllembourg-Ehrensviird  (9.9.;  1 773-1856),  wrote 
a  large  number  of  anonymous  novels.  Her  knowledge  of  life, 
her  sparkling  wit  and  her  almost  faultless  style,  make  these 
short  stories  masterpieces  of  their  kind. 

Christian  Hviid  Bredahl  (1784- 1860)  produced  six  volumes 
of  Dramatic  Scenes*  (1819-1833)  which,  in  spite  of  their  many 
brilliant  qualities,  were  little  appreciated  at  the  time.  Bredahl 
gave  up  literature  in  despair  to  become  a  peasant  farmer,  and 
died  in  poverty. 

Ludvig  Adolf  Badtcher  (1793*1874)  wrote  a  single  volume  of 
lyrical  poems,  which  he  gradually  enlarged  in  succeeding  editions. 
He  was  a  consummate  artist  in  verse,  and  his  impressions  are 
given  with  the  most  delicate  exactitude  of  phrase,  and  in  a  very 
fine  strain  of  imagination.  He  was  a  quietist  and  an  epicurean, 
and  the  closest  parallel  to  Homer  in  the  literature  of  the  North. 
Most  of  BOdtcher's  poems  deal  with  Italian  life,  which  he  learned 
to  know  thoroughly  during  a  long  residence  in  Rome.  He  was 
secretary  to  Thorwaldsen  for  a  considerable  time. 

Christian  Winther  (q.v.;  1 796-1876)  made  the  island  of 
Zealand  his  loving  study,  and  that  province  of  Denmark  belongs 
to  him  no  less  thoroughly  than  the  Cumberland  lakes  belong 
to  Wordsworth.  Between  the  latter  poet  and  Winther  there 
was  much  resemblance.  He  was,  without  compeer,  the  greatest 
pastoral  lyrist  of  Denmark.  His  exquisite  strains,  in  which  pure 
imagination  is  blended  with  most  accurate  and  realistic  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  rural  life,  have  an  extraordinary  charm  not 
easily  described. 

The  youngest  of  the  great  poets  bom  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  i8th  century  was  Henrik  Hertz  O7.V.;  1797-1870). 
As  a  satirist  and  comic  poet  he  followed  Baggesen,  and  in  all 
branches  of  the  poetic  art  stood  a  little  aside  out  of  the  main 
current  of  romanticism.  He  introduced  into  the  Danish  literature 
of  his  time  inestimable  elements  of  lucidity  and  purity.  In  his 
best  pieces  Hertz  is  the  most  modem  and  most  cosmopolitan  of 
the  Danish  writers  of  his  timel 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  great  poets  of  the  romantic  period 
lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Their  prolonged  literary  activity — 
for  some  of  them,  like  Gmndtvig,  were  busy  to  the  last— had  a 
slightly  damping  influence  on  their  younger  contemporaries,  but 
certain  names  in  the  next  generation  have  special  prominence. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  (q.v.;  1805-1875)  was  the  greatest  of 
modem  fabulists.  In  1835  there  appeared  the  first  collection  of 
his  Fairy  Tales,  and  won  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  Almost 
every  year  from  this  time  forward  until  near  his  death  he  published 
about  Christmas  time  one  or  two  of  these  unique  stories  so  delicate 
in  their  humour  and  pathos,  and  so  masterly  in  their  simptidty. 
Carl  Christian  Bagger  (1807-1846)  published  volumes  in  1834 
and  1836  which  gave  promise  of  a  great  future,— a  promise 
broken  by  his  early  death.  Frederik  Paludan-Miiller  (q.v.; 
1809-1876)  developed,  as  a  poet,  a  magnificent  career,  which 
contrasted  in  its  abundance  with  his  solitary  and  silent  life  as  a 
man.  His  mythological  or  pastoral  dramas,  his  great  satiric 
epos  of  Adam  Homo  (1841-1848),  his  comedies,  hb  lyrics,  and 
above  all  his  noble  philosophic  tragedy  of  Kalanus,  prove  the 
immense  breadth  of  his  compass,  and  the  inexhaustible  riches 
of  his  imagination.  C.  L.  Emil  Aarestmp  (1800-1856)  published 
in  1838  a  volume  of  vivid  erotic  poetry,  but  its  quality  was 
only  appreciated  after  his  death.  Edvard  Lerobcke  (181 5-1897) 
made  himself  famous  as  the  admirable  translator  of  Shakespeare, 
but  the  incidents  of  1864  produced  from  him  some  volumes  of 
direct  and  manly  patriotic  verse. 

The  poets  completely  ruled  the  literature  of  Denmark  during 
this  period.  There  were,  however,  eminent  men  in  other  depart- 
ments of  letters,  and  especially  in  philology.  Rasmus  Christian 
Rask  (1 787-183  2)  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  gifted  linguists 
of  his  age.  His  grammars  of  Old  Frisian,  Icelandic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  were  unapproached  in  his  own  time,  and  are  still  admirable. 
Niels  Matthias  Petersen  (i 791-1862),  a  disciple  of  Rask,  was  the 
author  of  an  admirable  History  of  Denmark  in  the  Heathen 

*  Edited  (3  vols..  2nd  ed.,  1855.  Copenhagen)  by  F.  L.  Liebenbcrg. 
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Amti^ttiiy,  and  the  translator  of  many  of  the  sagas.  Martin 
Fredcnk  Arendt  (1773-1823),  the  botanist  and  archaeologist, 
did  much  for  the  study  of  old  Scandinavian  records.  Christian 
Molbech  (1783-1857}  was  a  laborious  lexicographer,  author  of 
the  first  good  Danish  dictionary,  published  in  1833.  In  Joachim 
Frederik  Schouw  (1789-1852),  Denmark  produced  a  very  eminent 
botanist,  author  of  an  exhaustive  Ceograpky  of  Plants.  In  later 
yean  he  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  politics.  His  botanical 
mearches  were  carried  on  by  Frederik  Liebmann  (1813-1856). 
The  most  famous  zoologist  contemporary  with  these  men  was 
Stknnoo  Dreicr  (1813-1842). 

The  romanticists  found  their  philosopher  in  a  most  remarkable 
BUB,  Sdien  Aaby  Kierkegaard  (1813-1855),  one  of  the  most 
sobtle  thinkers  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  author  of  some  brilliant 
I^aosophica]  and  polemical  works.  A  learned  philosophical 
writer,  not  to  be  compared,  however,  for  genius  or  originality  to 
Kierk^aard,  was  Frederik  Christian  Sibbem  (1785-1873).  He 
wrote  a  dissertation  On  Poetry  and  Art  (3  vob.,  1853-1869)  and 
Tke  Couienis  of  a  MS.  from  the  Year  2135  (3  vols.,  1858-1872). 

Amoog  novelists  who  were  not  also  poets  was  Andreas  Nikolai 
de  Saint- Aubain  (1798-1865),  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Cari  Bcmhard,  wrote  a  series  of  charming  romances.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  two  dramatists,  Peter  Thun  Feorsom 
(i777-i8x7),who  produced  an  excellent  translation  of  Shakespeare 
(t8o7-xBi6), and  Thomas  Overskou  (1798-1873),  author  of  a  long 
series  of  successful  comedies,  and  of  a  history  of  the  Danish 
theatre  (5  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1854-1864). 

Other  writers  whose  names  connect  the  age  of  romanticism 
with  a  later  period  were  Meyer  Aron  Goldschmidt  (18 19-1887), 
author  of  novels  and  tales;  Herman  Frederik  Ewald  (1821-1908), 
who  wrote  a  long  series  of  historical  novels;  Jens  Christian 
Hostrup  (1818-Z893),  a  writer  of  exquisite  comedies;  and  the 
Buscellaneotts  writer  Erik  Bogh  (1822-1899).  In  zoology, 
J.  J.  S.  Steenstrup  (1813-1898);  in  philology,  J.  N.  Madvig 
(1804-18186)  and  his  disciple  V.  Thomsen  (b.  1842);  in  anti- 
qusriaaism,  C.  J.  Thomsen  (1788-1865)  and  J.  J.  Asmussen 
Wonaae  (1821-1885);  and  in  philosophy,  Rasmus  Nieken 
(1809-1884)  and  Hans  BrSchner  (1820-1875),  deserve  mention. 

The  dcvelopmeot  of  imaginative  literature  in  Denmark  became 
veiy  dosdy  defined  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  romantic  movement  culminated  in  several  poets  of  great 
cmineoce,  whose  deaths  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  school. 
In  1874  BSdtcher  passed  away,  in  1875  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
ia  the  last  week  of  1876  Winther,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  Frederik 
Palttdan-MiiUer.  The  field  was  therefore  left  open  to  the 
taccessofs  of  those  idealists,  and  in  1877  the  reaction  began  to 
be  felt.  The  eminent  critic,  Dr  Georg  Brandes  (q.v.),  had  long 
foreseen  the  decline  of  pure  romanticism,  and  had  advocated  a 
fiiore  objective  and  more  exact  treatment  of  literary  phenomena. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  all  the  great  planets  had  disappeared, 
s  new  ooostelUtlon  was  perceived  to  have  risen,  and  all  the  stars 
ia  it  had  been  lighted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Brandes.  The  new 
writers  were  what  he  called  Naturalists,  and  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  latest  forms  of  exotic,  but  particularly  of  French 
Etrratare.  Among  these  fresh  forces  three  immediately  took 
place  as  kmders — Jacobsen,  Drachmann  and  Schandorph.  In 
J.  P.  Jacobsen  (q.v.;  1847-1885)  Denmark  was  now  taught 
to  veloMDe  the  greatest  artist  in  prose  which  she  has  ever  pos- 
sessed; his  romance  of  Marie  Cruhhe  led  off  the  new  school  with 
a  prodoction  of  unexampled  beauty.  But  Jacobsen  died  young, 
aad  the  work  was  really  carriedout  by  his  two  companions.  Holger 
Drachmann  (9.V.;  1846-1908)  began  life  as  a  marine  painter; 
truA  a  first  little  volume  of  poems,  which  he  published  in  1872, 
attracted  slight  attention.  In  1877  he  came  forward  again  with 
one  volume  of  verse,  another  of  fiction,  a  third  of  travel;  in  each 
be  displayed  great  vigour  and  freshness  of  touch,  and  he  rose  at 
oce  leap  to  the  highest  position  among  men  of  promise.  Drach- 
Bana  retained  his  place,  without  rival,  as  the  leading  imaginative 
writer  in  Denmark.  For  many  years  he  made  the  aspects  of 
li^  at  sea  his  particular  theme,  and  he  contrived  to  rouse  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  Danish  public  as  it  had  never  been 
nwcd  befocc.    His  various  and,  unceasing  productiveness,  his  I 


freshness  and  vigour,  and  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  his  lyric 
versatility,  eariy  brought  Drachmann  to  the  front  and  kept  him 
there.  Meanwhile  prose  imaginative  literature  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  Sophus  Schandorph  (1836-1901),  who  had  been  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  idealisU,  and  had  taken  no  step  while 
that  school  was  in  the  ascendant.  In  1876,  in  his  fortieA  year, 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  change  in  taste  to  publish  a  volume 
of  realistic  stories,  Country  Lift,  and  in  1878  a  novel,  Without  a 
Centre.  He  has  some  relation  with  Guy  de  Maupassant  as  a  close 
analyst  of  modem  types  of  character,  but  he  has  more  humour.  He 
has  been  compared  with  such  Dutch  painters  of  low  life  as  Teniers. 
His  talent  reached  its  height  in  the  novel  called  Little  Polk  (1880), 
a  most  admirable  study  of  lower  middle-class  Ufe  in  Copenhagen. 
He  was  for  a  while,  without  doubt,  the  leading  living  novelist, 
and  he  wentonproducing  works  of  great  force,  in  which,  however, 
a  certain  motonony  is  apparent  The  three  leaders  had  meanwhile 
been  joined  by  certain  younger  men  who  took  a  prominent 
position.  Among  these  Karl  Gjellerup  and  Erik  Skram  were  the 
earliest.  Gjellerup  (b.  1857),  whose-  first  works  of  imporUnce 
date  from  1878,  was  long  uncertain  as  to  the  direction  of  his 
powers;  he  was  poet,  novelist,  moralist  and  biologist  in  one; 
at  length  he  settled  down  into  line  with  the  new  realistic  school, 
and  produced  in  1882  a  satirical  novel  of  manners  which  bad  a 
great  success.  The  Disciple  of  the  Teutons.  Erik  Skram  (b.  1847) 
had  in  1879  written  a  solitary  novel,  Gertrude  ColdhjSmsen, 
which  created  a  sensation,  and  was  hailed  by  Brandes  as  ex- 
actly represenUng  the  "  naturalism  "  which  he  desired  to  see 
encouraged;  but  Skram  has  written  little  else  of  importance. 
Other  writers  of  reputation  in  the  naturah'stic  school  wexe  ' 
Edvard  Brandes  (b.  1847),  ^nd  Herman  Bang  (b.  1858).  Peter 
Nansen  (b.  186 1)  has  come  into  wide  notoriety  as  the  author, 
in  particularly  beautiful  Danish,  of  a  series  of  stories  of  a 
pronouncedly  sexual  type,  among  which  Maria  (1894)  has  been 
the  most  successful.  Meanwhile,  several  of  the  elder  generation, 
unaffected  by  the  movement  of  realism,  continued  to  please  the 
public.  Three  lyrical  poets,  H.  V.  Kaalund  (1818-1885),  Cari 
Ploug  (1813-1894)  and  Christian  Richardt  (1831-1892),  of  very 
great  talent,  were  not  yet  silent,  and  among  the  veteran  novelists 
were  still  active  H.  F.  Ewald  and  Thomas  Lange  (1829-1887). 
Ewald 's  son  Carl  (1856-1 908)  achieved  a  great  name  as  a  novelist, 
but  did  his  most  characteristic  work  in  a  series  of  books  for 
children,  in  which  he  used  the  fairy  tale,  in  the  manner  of  Hans 
Andersen,  as  a  vehicle  for  satire  and  a  theory  of  morals.  D uring 
the  whole  of  this  period  the  most  popular  writer  of  Denmark  was 
J.  C.  C.  Brosbdll  (1816-1900),  who  wrote,  under  the  pseudonym 
Carit  Etlar,  a  vast  number  of  tales.  Another  popular  novelist 
was  Vilbelm  Bergsoe  (b.  1835),  author  of  In  the  Sabine  Mountains 
(1871), and otherromances.  Sophus Bauditz (b.  1850)  persevered 
in  composing  novels  which  attain  a  wide  general  popularity. 
Mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  dramatist  Christian  Molbech 
(1821-1888). 

Between  1885  and  1892  there  was  a  transitional  period  in 
Danish  literature.  Up  to  that  time  all  the  leaders  had  been 
united  in  accepting  the  naturalistic  formula,  which  was  combined 
with  an  individualist  and  a  radical  tendency.  In  1885,  however, 
Drachmann,  already  the  recognized  first  poet  of  the  country, 
threw  of!  his  allegiance  to  Brandes,denounced  the  exotic  tradition, 
declared  himself  a  Conservative,  and  took  up  a  national  and 
patriotic  attitude.  He  was  joined  a  little  later  by  Gjellerup,  while 
Schandorph  remained  stanchly  by  the  side  of  Brandes.  The  camp 
was  thus  divided.  New  writers  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
and,  while  some  of  these  were  stanch  to  Brandes,  others  were 
inclined  to  hold  rather  with  Drachmann.  Of  the  authors  who 
came  forward  during  this  period  of  transition,  the  strongest 
novelist  proved  to  be  Hendrik  Pontoppidan  (b.  1857).  In  some 
of  his  books  he  reminds  the  reader  of  Turgeniev.  Pontoppidan 
published  in  1898  the  first  volume  of  a  great  novel  entitled  Lykke- 
Per,  the  biography  of  a  typical  Jutlander  named  Per  Sidenius, 
a  work  to  be  completed  in  eight  volumes.  From  1893  to  1909  no 
great  features  of  a  fresh  kind  revealed  themselves.  The  Danish 
public,  grown  tired  of  realism,  and  satiated  with  pathological 
phenomena,  returned  to  a  fresh  study  of  their  own  national 
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characteristics.  The  cultivation  of  verse,  which  was  greatly  dis- 
couraged in  the  eighties,  returned.  Drachmann  was  supported  by 
excellent  younger  poets  of  his  school.  J.  J.  Jdrgcnsen  (b.  1866}, 
a  Catholic  decadent,  was  very  prolific  Otto  C.  Fdnss  (b.  1853) 
published  seven  little  volumes  of  graceful  lyrical  poems  in  praise 
of  gardens  and  of  farm-life.  Andreas  DoUeris  (b.  1850),  of  Vejle, 
showed  himself  an  occasional  poet  of  merit.  Alfred  Ipsen  (b.  1 85  a) 
must  also  be  mentioned  as  a  poet  and  critic.  Valdemar  Rdrdam, 
whose  The  Danish  Tongue  was  the  lyrical  success  of  1901,  may 
also  be  named.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  transplant 
the  theories  of  the  symbolists  to  Denmark,  but  without  signal 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  something  of  a  revival  of  naturalism 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  powerful  studies  of  low  life  admirably 
written  by  Karl  Larsen  (b.  i860). 

The  drama  has  long  flourished  in  Denmark.  The  principal 
theatres  are  liberally  open  to  fresh  dramatic  talent  of  every  kind, 
and  the  great  fondness  of  the  Danes  for  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment gives  unusual  scope  for  experiments  in  halls  or  private 
theatres;  nothing  is  too  eccentric  to  hope  to  obtain  somewhere 
a  fair  hearing.  Drachmann  produced  with  very  great  success 
several  romantic  dramas  founded  on  the  national  legends.  Most 
of  the  novelists  and  poets  already  mentioned  also  essayed  the 
stage,  and  to  those  names  shoiJd  be  added  these  of  Einar 
Christiansen  (b.  1861),  Ernst  von  der  Recke  (b.  1848),  Oskar 
Bcnzon  (b.  1856)  and  GusUV  Wied  (b.  1858). 

In  theology  no  names  were  as  eminent  as  in  the  preceding 
generation,  in  which  such  writers  as  H.  N.  Clausen  (i 793-1877), 
and  still  more  Hans  Lassen  Martensen  (1808-1884),  lifted  the 
prestige  of  Danish  divinity  to  a  high  point.  But  in  history  the 
Danes  have  been  very  active.  Karl  Ferdinand  Allen  (181 1-187 1 ) 
began  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
(5  vols.,  1864-1873).  Jens  Peter  Trap  (1810-1885)  conduded 
his  great  statistical  account  of  Denmark  in  1879.  The  x6th 
century  was  made  the  subject  of  the  investigations  of  TrOels 
Lund  (9.V.).  About  x88o  several  of  the  younger  historians 
formed  the  plan  of  combining  to  investigate  and  publish  the 
sources  of  Danish  history;  in  this  the  Indefatigable  Johannes 
Slccnstrup  (b.  1844)  was  promineijt.  The  domestic  history  of 
the  country  began,  about  1885,  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
Edvard  Holm  (b.  1833),  O.  Nielsen  and  the  veteran  P.  Frederik 
Barfod  (181 1-1896).  The  naval  histories  of  G.  Liitken  attracted 
much  notice.  Besides  the  names  already  mentioned,  A.  D. 
J5rgcnsen  (1840-1897),  J.  Fredericia  (b.  1849),  Christian  Erslev 
(b.  1852)  and  Vllhelm  Mollerup  have  all  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  excellent  school  of  Danish  historians.  In  1896  an 
elaborate  composite  history  of  Denmark  was  undertaken  by  some 
leading  historians  (pub.  1897-1905).  In  philosophy  nothing  has 
recently  been  published  of  the  highest  value.  Martenscn's  Jakob 
Bohme  ( 1 88 1 )  belongs  to  an  earlier  period.  H.  Hdflfding  (b.  1843) 
has  been  the  most  prominent  contributor  to  psychology.  His 
Problems  of  Philosophy  and  his  Philosophy  of  Religion  were 
translated  Into  English  in  1906.  Alfred  Lehmann  (b.  1858)  has, 
since  1896,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  his  sceptical 
investigation  of  psychical  phenomena.  F.  R5nning  has  written 
on  the  history  of  thought  In  Denmark.  In  the  criticism  of  art, 
Julius  Lange  (1838-1896),  and  later  Karl  Madsen,  have  done 
excellent  service.  In  literary  criticism  Dr  Georg  Brandcs  is 
notable  for  the  long  period  during  which  he  remained  pre- 
dominant. His  was  a  steady  and  stimulating  presence,  ever 
pointing  to  the  best  in  art  and  thought,  and  his  influence  on 
his  age  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Dane. 

Authorities. — R.  Nycrup,  Den  danske  Digtekunsts  HiUorie 
(1800-1808).  and  Almindeligit  Liieraturlexikon  (1818-1820);  N.  M. 
Petersen.  Literaturhisiorie  (2nd  cd..  1 867-1 871,  ^  vols.);  Overskou. 
Den  danske  Skueplads  (i  854-1 866.  5  vols.),  with  a  continuation 
(2  vols.,  1 873-1 876)  by  E  Collin;  Chr.  Bruun,  Bibliolheta  Danica 
(3  vols.,  1872-1896):  Bricka,  Dansk  biogra/bk  Lexikon  (1887-1901); 
j.  Paludan.  Danmarks  Literalur  i  Middeialderen  (Copenhagen,  1896); 
P.  Hansen,  lUustreret  Dansk  LiUraturhistorie  (3  vols.,  1901-1902) ; 
F.  W.  Horn,  History  of  the  Scandinainan  North  from  the  most  ancient 
times  to  tiu  present  (English  translation  by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson 
(Chicago.  1884),  with  bibliographical  appendix  by  Thorwald  Solbcrg) ; 
Ph.  Scnwcitzer,  Cesckichte  der  Skandtnavischen  Litteralur  (3  pts., 
Leipzig,   1 886- 1 889),  forming  vol.  viii.  of  the  Ces^ichU  der  WeU- 


litteratur.  Sec  also  Brandos,  Kritiher  og  Portraiter  (1870):  Brandea, 
Danske  DUgere  (1877);  Marie  Herzfeld,  Die  Skandinansch^ 
Litteralur  und  ihre  Tendenten  (Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1898):  Hjalmar 
Hjorth  Boyesen,  Essays  on  Scandinapian  Literature  (London,  1895) ; 
Edmund  Gosse,  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  Europe  (newcd., 
London,  1883);  Vilhelm  Andersen,  LilteraturbiUeder  (Copenhagen, 
1903):  A.  P.  J.  Schener,  Kortfattet  Indledning  tU  RomatUikkus 
Pertode  i  Danmarks  Litteralur  (Copenhagen,  1894)*        (E.  C.) 

DBNNBR7,  or  D'Ennesy,  AOOLPHB  (x8x  1-2899),  French 
dramatist  and  novelist,  whose  real  surname  was  Phiuppb,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  June  181  x.  He  obtained  his  first 
success  in  collaboration  with  Charles  Desnoyer  in  ^mile,  ou  U 
fill  d'un  pair  de  France  (1831),  a  drama  which  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  some  two  hundred  pieces  written  alone  or  in  collaboration 
with  other  dramatists.  Among  the  best  of  them  may  be 
mentioned  Caspard  Hatuer  (1838)  with  Anicet  Bourgeois;  Les 
Bohimiens  de  Paris  (1843)  with  Eugdne  Grang£;  with  Malliah, 
Marie-Jeanne,  ou  la  femme  du  peufie  (1845),  i^  which  Madame 
Dorval  obtained  a  great  success;  La  Case  d'Onde  Tom  (1853); 
Les  Deux  Orphdines  (1875),  perhaps  his  best  piece,  with  Eugene 
Cormon.  He  wrote  the  libretto  for  Gounod's  TribtU  de  Zamora 
(1881);  with  Louis  Gallet  and  £douard  Blan  he  composed  the 
book  of  Massenet's  Cid  (1885);  and,  again  in  collaboration  with 
Eugdne  Cormoq,  the  books  of  Auber's  operas,  Le  Premier  Jour  de 
bonheur  (1868)  and  Rhe  d^amour  (1869).  He  prepared  for  the 
stage  Balzac's  posthumous  comedy  Mercadei  ou  le  faiseur, 
presented  at  the  Gymnase  theatre  in  1851.  Reversing  the  usual 
order  of  procedure,  Dennery  adapted  some  of  his  plays  to  the  form 
of  noveb.    He  died  in  Paris  in  X899. 

DENNEWITZ,  a  village  of  Germany,  In  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  near  Jdterbog,  40  m.  S.W.  from  Berlin.  It  is 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  on  the  6th  of 
September  1813,  in  which  Marshal  Ney,  with  an  army  of  58,000 
French,  Saxons  and  Poles,  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  50,000 
Prussians  under  Generals  BUlow  (afterwards  Count  Billow  of 
Dennewitz)  and  Tauentzien.  The  site  of  the  battle  is  marked  by 
an  iron  obelisk. 

DENNIS,  JOHN  (X6S7-1734),  English  critic  and  dramatist,  the 
son  of  a  saddler,  was  bom  in  London  in  1657.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow  School  and  C^'us  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1679.  In  the  next  year  he  was  fined  and  dis- 
missed from  his  college  for  having  wounded  a  fellow-student  with 
a  sword.  He  was,  however,  received  at  Trinity  Hall,  where  he 
took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1683.  After  travelling  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dryden,  Wycherley  and  others;  and  being  made  temporarily 
independent  by  inheriting  a  small  fortune,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  procured  him  a  place  as  one 
of  the  queen's  waiters  in  the  customs  with  a  salary  of  £1 20  a  year. 
This  he  afterwards  disposed  of  for  a  small  sum,  retaining,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Halifax,  a  yearly  charge  upon  it  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  Neither  the  poems  nor  the  plays  of  Dennis  are  of 
any  account,  although  one  of  his  tragedies,  a  violent  attack  on 
the  French  in  harmony  with  popular  prejudice,  entitled  Liberty 
Asserted,  was 'produced  with  great  success  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  1704.  His  sense  of  his  own  importance  approached 
mania,  and  he  is  said  to  have  desired  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
have  a  special  clause  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  secure 
him  from  French  vengeance.  Marlborough  pointed  out  that 
although  he  had  been  a  still  greater  enemy  of  the  French  nation, 
he  had  no  fear  for  his  own  security.  This  tale  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  may  well  be  exaggerations  prompted  by  his 
enemies,  but  the  infirmities  of  character  and  temper  indicated  in 
them  were  real.  Dennis  is  best  remembered  as  a  critic,  and  Isaac 
D'Israell,  who  took  a  by  no  means  favourable  view  of  Dennis, 
said  that  some  of  his  criticisms  attain  classical  rank.  The 
earlier  ones,  which  have  nothing  of  the  rancour  that  afterwards 
gained  him  the  nickname  of  "  Furius,"  are  the  best.  They  are 
Remarks,  .  .(1696),  on  Blackmore's  epic. of  Prince  Arthur; 
Letters  upon  Several  Occasions  toritUn  by  and  behvcen  'Mr  Dryden, 
Mr  Wycherley,  Mr  Mo^e,  Mr  Congreve  and  Mr  Dennis,  published 
by  Mr  Dennis  (1696);  two  pamphlets  In  reply  to  Jeremy 
Collier's  Short   View;   The  Advancement  and  Reformation  of 
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Uoian  PoOrf  (1701),  perhaps  his  most  important  work ; 
Tke  Gremmis  ^ Critidsm  m  Poeliy  (x  704),  in  which  he  a^ed  that 
the  andcDts  owed  their  superiority  over  the  modems  in  poetry 
to  thdr  religious  attitode;  an  Essay  upon  Puhlick  Spirit  .  .  , 
(17x1},  in  which  he  inveighs  against  luxury,  and  servile  imitation 
U  lomga  fashions  and  customs;  and  Essay  on  Ike  Gatius  and 
Wriiinis  of  Shakespeare  in  three  Letters  (17x2). 

Dennis  had  been  offended  by  a  humorous  quotation  made 
froB  his  wocfcs  by  Addison,  and  published  in  17 13  Remarks  upon 
Ceto.  Mach  oi  this  criticism  was  acute  and  sensible,  and  it  is 
quoted  at  coosidcrable  length  by  Johnson  in  his  Z.i/«  of  Addison, 
but  theie  la  no  doubt  that  Deimis  was  actuated  by  personal 
jeaJoosy  of  Addison's  success.  Pope  replied  in  The  Narratite 
ef  Dr  Robert  N orris,  concerning  Ike  strange  and  deplorable  frenzy 
ef  John  Damis  .*.  (171$).  This  pamphlet  was  full  of  personal 
abase,  eiposing  Dennis's  foibles,  but  offering  no  defence  of  Cato. 
Addison  repudiated  any  coxmivance  in  this  attack,  and  in- 
directly xmtificd  Dennis  that  when  he  did  answer  his  objections, 
tt  would  be  without  personalities.  Pope  had  already  assailed 
Denais  in  1711  in  the  Essay  on'Criticism,  as  Appius.  Dennis 
retorted  by  Refiections,  Critical  and  Satirical . . . ,  a  scurrilous 
prcdadiott  in  which  he  taunted  Pope  with  his  deformity,  saying 
among  iMher  things  that  he  was  **  as  stupid  and  as  venomous  as 
a  buach-faacked  toad."  He  also  wrote  in  17 17  Remarks  upon 
Mr  Popt^s  Translation  of  Homer . . .  and  A  True  Character  of 
Mr  Pope,  He  accordingly  figures  in  the  Dunciad,  and  in  a 
scathing  note  in  the  edition  of  1729  (bk.  i.  x.  106)  Pope  quotes 
lt&  more  outrageous  attacks,  and  adds  an  insulting  epigram 
attriboted  to  Richard  Savage,  but  now  generally  ascribed  to 
PopcL  More  pamphlets  followed,  but  Dennis's  day  was  over.  He 
outlived  his  annuity  from  the  customs,  and  his  last  years  were 
^tnt  in  great  poverty.  Bishop  Atterbury  sent  him  money,  and 
he  received  a  small  sum  annually  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
A  benefit  pcrfoimance  was  organized  at  the  Haymarket 
(December  18, 1733)  on  his  behalf.  Pope  wrote  for  the  occasion 
ac  ill-natnred  {vologue  which  Gibber  recited.   Dennis  died  within 

i&ree  weeks  of  this  performance,  on  the  6th  of  Januarv  1734. 

His  other  works  include  several  plays,  for  one  of  which,  Apptus 
«■<  Yirgmie  (X709),  he  invented  a  new  kind  of  thunder.  He  wrote 
a  cvrioos  Essay  on  the  Operas  after  the  Italian  Manner  (1706),  main- 
tikiita  that  opera  was  the  outgrowth  of  effeminate  manners,  and 
shokf,  as  such,  be  suppresKd.  Hb  Works  were  published  in  170a, 
St^ea  Works ...  (a  vcris.)  in  1718,  and  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  the  first 
vcJamc  only  of  «ri^h  appeared,  in  X727.  For  accounts  of  Dennis 
v«  CSiber's  Lmos  ef  the  Poets,  vol.  iv.;  Isaac  D' Israeli's  essays  on 
P  jpc  aisd  Addison  in  the  Quarrels  of  Authors,  and  "  On  the  Influence 
of  a  Bad  Temper  in  Criticism  "  in  Calamities  ef  Authors;  and 
•saseroas  references  in  Pope's  Works. 

DEKHUHATIOV  (LaL  denominare,  to  give  a  specific  luime 
to),  the  giving  <rf  a  specific  name  to  anything,  hence  the  name  or 
dc&ignataon  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  more  particularly  of  a  class 
of  persoi»  or  things;  thus,  in  arithmetic,  it  is  applied  to  a  unit 
is  a  systeoi  of  weights  and  measures,  currency  or  numbers.  The 
cost  general  use  of  "  denomination  "  is  for  a  body  of  persons 
hclduig  specific  opinions  and  having  a  common  name,  especially 
w'dh  reference  to  the  religious  opinions  of  such  a  body.  More 
portict^axly  the  word  is  used  of  the  various  "  sects  "  into  which 
racmbcrs  of  a  common  religious  faith  may  be  divided.  The  term 
"  dcDominatiooalism  "  is  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  emphasia- 
irg  the  distinctions,  rather  than  the  common  ground,  in  the  faith 
held  by  different  bodies  professing  one  sort  of  religious  belief. 
This  ase  is  particularly  applied  to  that  system  of  religious 
edccatioa  which  lays  stress  on  the  principle  that  children 
beicag^  to  a  particular  religious  sect  should  be  publicly  taught 
m  the  tenets  of  their  belief  by  members  belonging  to  it  and  under 
the  general  csontrol  of  the  ministers  of  the  denomination. 

VnHM,  DOMOnQUB  VIVAJIT.  Bakon  de  (x747-i835)> 
Frrach  artist  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Chalon-sur-Sadne 
9z  the  4th  of  January  1747.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  law, 
hrjt  he  showed  a  decided  preference  for  art  and  literature,  and 
ioas  ga^e  op  his  profession.  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  pro- 
daced  a  OMnedy,  Le  Bon  Pire,  which  obtained  a  succis  d'esltme,  as 
he  had  already  won  a  position  in  society  by  his  agreeable  manners 
aad  ciceptio&al  convenatioikal  powers.  He  became  a  favourite 
VSI  2 


of  Louis  XV.,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  antique  gems  for  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  subsequently  appointed  him  attach^  to  the 
French  emba^y  at  St  Petersburg.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.  Denon  was  transferred  to  Sweden;  but  he  returned,  after 
a  brief  interval,  to  Paris  with  the  ambassador  M.  de  Vergennes, 
who  had  been  appointed  foreign  minister.  In  X775  Denon  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Switzerland,  and  took  the  oppor- 
timity  of  visiting  Voltaire  at  Fem^.  He  made  a  portrait  of  the 
philosopher,  which  was  engraved  and  published  on  his  return  to 
Paris.  His  next  diplomatic  appointment  was  to  Naples,  where 
he  spent  seven  years,  first  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  and  after- 
wards as  chargi  ^affaires.  He  devoted  this  period  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  collecting  many  specimens 
and  making  drawings  of  others.  He  also  perfected  himself  in 
etching  and  meazotinto  engraving.  The  death  of  his  patron, 
M.de  Vergennes,  in  1787,  led  to  his  recall,  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  given  mainly  to  artistic  pursuits.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  After 
a  brief  interval  he  rettirned  to  Italy,  living  chiefly  at  Venice. 
He  also  visited  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Switzerland.  While  there  he  heard  that  his  property  had  been 
confiscated,  and  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and 
with  characteristic  courage  he  resolved  at  once  to  return  to  Paris. 
His  situation  was  critical,  but  he  was  spared,  thanks  to  the 
friendship  of  the  painter  David,  who  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission to  furnish  designs  for  republican  costumes.  When  the 
Revolution  was  over,  Denon  was  one  of  the  band  of  eminent  men 
who  frequented  the  house  of  Madame  de  Beauhamais.  Here  he 
met  Bonaparte,  to  whose  fortunes  he  wisely  attached  himself. 
At  Bonaparte's  invitation  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
thus  found  the  opportunity  of  gathering  the  materials  for  his  most 
important  literary  and  artistic  work.  He  accompanied  General 
Desaix  to  Upper  Eg3rpt,  and  made  numerous  sketches  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  sometimes  under  the  very  fii«  of  the 
enemy.  The  results  were  published  in  bis  Voyage  dans  la  basse 
et  la  haute  £gypte  (2  vols,  fol.,  with  X4x  plates,  Paris,  1802),  a 
work  which  crowned  his  reputation  both  as  an  archaeologist 
and  as  an  artist.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the 
important  office  of  director-general  of  museums,  which  he  filled 
until  the  restoration  in  1815,  when  he  had  to  retire.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  accompanied  in  bis  ex- 
peditions to  Austria,  Spain  and  Poland,  taking  sketches  with  his 
wonted  fearlessness  on  the  various  battlefields,  and  advising  the 
conqueror  in  his  choice  of  spoils  of  art  from  the  various  cities 
pillaged.  After  his  retirement  he  began  an  illustrated  history  of 
ancient  and.  modem  art,  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
several  skilful  engravers.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  27  th  of  April 
1825,  leaving  the  work  unfinished.  It  was  published  posthu- 
mously, with  an  explanatory  text  by  Amaury  Duval,  under  the 
title  Monuments  des  arts  du  dessin  ehez  les  peuples  tant  anciens 
que  modemes,  recueillis  par  Vivant  Denon  (4  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  X829). 
Denon  was  the  author  of  a  novel.  Point  de  lendemain  (1777),  of 
which  further  editions  were  printed  in  x8xa,  X876  and  1879. 

See  J.  Rcnouvier.  Histoire  de  Fart  pendant  la  Rholution;  A.  de  la 
Fixeli^re,  VCBjuore  originale  de  Vivant-Denon  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1872- 
1873) ;  Roger  Portallis,  Les  Dessinateurs  d' illustrations  an  X  VIII* 
siicte;  D.  H.  Beraldi.  Les  Craoeurs  d'Hlustrations  an  XVI IP  siicU. 

DENOTATION  (from  Lat.  denotare,  to  mark  out,  specify),  in 
logic,  a  technical  term  used  strictly  as  the  correlative  of  Con- 
notation, to  describe  one  of  the  two  functions  of  a  concrete  term. 
The  concrete  term  "  connotes  "  attributes  and  "  denotes  "  all 
the  individuab  which,  as  possessing  these  attributes,  constitute 
the  genus  or  spedes  described  by  the  term.  Thus  "  cricketer  " 
denotes  the  individuals  who  play  cricket,  and  connotes  the 
qualities  or  characteristics  by  which  these  individuals  are  marked. 
In  this  sense,  in  which  it  was  first  used  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Denotation 
is  equivalent  to  Extension,  and  Connotation  to  Intension.  It  is 
dear  that  when  the  given  term  is  qualified  by  a  h'miting  adjective 
the  Denotation  or  Extension  diminishes,  while  the  Connotation 
or  Intension  increases;  e.g.  a  generic  term  like  "  flower  "  has  a 

larger  Extension,  and  a  smaller  Intension  than  "  rose  ":  **  rose  " 
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Since  the  wei^ts  used 
aundard  meisei,  the  word  "  weight  "  may  be  tubslituIHl  for 
the  word  "mui"  in  the  preceding  dcEnilioui  and  we  may 
ixmbollcilly  eipreu  the  rclatloni  Ihoi;— If  U  be  the  weight  of 
lubtUnce  occupying  A  volume  V,  then  the  abwiule  density 
A-M/V;  and  if  m,  m,  he  the  weights  of  the  substance  and 
of  the  atjmda.rd  sutatance  which  occupy  the  same  volume,  the 
tetative  density  or  specific  gravity  S  -  mfm,;  or  more  generally 
il  M,  he  the  weight  of  a  volume  t  of  the  substance,  and  m,  the 
weight  of  a  volume  n  of  the  standard,  then  S-imi/niir.  In  the 
numerical  expression  of  absolute  densities  it  is  necesssry  to 
specify  the  unilsof  mass  and  volume  employed;  while  in  the  esse 
of  relative  densities,  it  is  only  necessary  10  spedly  the  standard 
substance,  since  the  reiult  Is  >  mete  number.  Abtolule  densities 
are  generally  stited  in  the  C.G.S.  tyslem,  i.i.  la  grammes  pet 
cubic  centimetre.  In  commerce,  however,  other  expressions  arc 
■net  wilb,  as,  for  otam^e,  "  pounds  per  cubic  foot  "  (used  for 
woods,  metals,  &c.),  "  pounds  per  gallon."  &c  The  standard 
substances  employed  to  detennine  relative  densitia  are:  water 
for  liquids  and  soUdfi,  and  hydrogen  or  atmospheric  air  for  gases; 
oiygen  (1       "    " 
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methods  employed  lo  detennine  the  "  mean  density  of  the  eaMh." 
In  eipressing  t  he  absolute  01  relative  density  of  any  substance, 
it  is  necessary  10  specify  the  cosdilions  for  which  (he  tilaiion 
holds;  in  the  case  of  gases,  the  lempcrature  and  prasure  of  the 
experimental  gas  (and  of  ibe  tiandard,  in  the  case  of  relative 
density);  and  in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  temperature. 
The  reason  for  this  is  rcodily  seen;  il  a  mass  M  oi  any  gas 
OCCUPIES  a  volume  V  at  a  temperature  T  (on  the  absolute  scale) 
and  a  pressure?,  then  its  absolute  density  luder  these  conditions 
il  A-H/V;  if  now  the  temperature  and  pressure  be  changed  lo 
T,  and  F,,  the  volume  V,  under  these  conditions  is  VPT/PiT,, 
and  the  absolute  density  is  MP,T/VPT,.  It  is  customary  to  re- 
duce gases  to  the  so-called  "  nonnal  temperature  and  pressure," 
abbreviated  to  N.T.P,,  which  is  0°  C.  and  760  mm. 

The  relative  densities  of  gases  ate  tisually  expressed  In  icrais 
of  the  standard  gas  imder  the  saae  conditions.  The  density 
gives  very  important  information  aa  to  the  molecular  weight, 
since  by  the  law  ot  Avogadro  it  It  «een  that  the  relative  density 
il  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  wdghit  of  the  etperimental  and 
standard  gases.  In  the  case  of  Uquids  and  solids,  comparison 
with  water  at  4°  C,  the  temperature  of  the  maiimum  density  of 
watei;  at  o'  C.,the  lero  of  the  Centigrade  scale  and  the  freezing- 
point  of  water;  at  is*  and  iS°,  ordinary  room-temperatures; 
and  at  55°.  the  temperature  at  which  a  thermostat  may  be 
convenijntly  maintained,  ate  common  in  Uiboratory  practice. 
The  temperature  of  the  experimental  substance  may  or  may  not 
be  the  temperature  of  (be  staodatd.  In  such  cases  a  fatacLeted 
fraction  it  appended  to  the  ipedGe  gravity,  of  which  the  nt 
aloi  and  denomiaator  are  respectively  the  tempeiaturei  of  the 


lubstance  and  of  the  standard;  thus  r-095  (c^/4°}  m 
.he  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  definite  volume  of  a  subst. 
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mperature.  In  British  uniii,  especially  in  conneiion 
with  the  statement  of  relative  dcntities  o(  alcoholic  liquors  lor 
Inland  Revenue  purposes,  comparison  is  made  with  water  at 
61'  F.  (i6-6  C);  a  reason  for  this  is  thst  Ibe  gallon  of  water 
it  deEned  by  statute  at  weighing  10  tb  at  61°  P.,  and  bence  the 
densities  10  eipteated  admit  ol  the  ready  conversion  of  volumei 
to  weights.  Thut  if  if  be  the  relative  density,  then  lorf  represents 
the  weight  of  a  gallon  in  lb.  The  brewer  hai  gone  a  step  further 
in  simplifying  his  eipresiions  by  multiplying  the  density  by  loeo. 
and  spealiing  of  the  diSerence  between  the  density  so  expressed 
and  loooas"  degrees  of  gravity  "  (seeBlEi). 
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wiped.  After  oooGng  it  is  weighed.  The  bottle  it  agmio  cleBiwd  and 
dned,  «ad  the  operations  repeated  with  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tioci  instead  of  water.  Numerous  modiiications  of  thb  bottle  are  in 
use.  For  volatile  liquids,  a  flask  provided  with  a  long  neck  which 
carries  a  graduation  and  is  fitted  with  a  well-ground  storaer  u 
recommended.  The  bringing  oi  the  liquid  to  the  mark  u  effected 
by  removing  the  excess  by  means  of  a  capillary.  In  many  forms  a 
thermometrr  forms  part  of  the  apparatus. 

Aaocber  type  of  vessel,  named  the  Sprengel  tube  or  pycnometer 
<Gr.  aurefa.  dense),  b  shown  in  fig.  3.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  of  a  capacity  ranging  from  10  to  50  cc.,  provided  at  the  upper 
end  with  a  thick-walled  capillary  bent  as  shown  on  the  left  of  the 

figure.  From  the  bottom  there  leads 
another  fine  tube,  bent  upwards,  and 
then  at  right  angles  so  as  to  be  at  the 
same  level  as  the  cafMllary  branch.  This 
tube  bears  a  graduation.  A  loop  of  plati- 
num wire  pa»ed  under  these  tubes  serves 
to  suq)end  the  vessel  from  the  balance 
arm.  The  manner  of  cleansing,  Ac,  » 
the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  form.  The 
vessel  is  filled  by  phdng  the  capillary 
in  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  and 
gently  asfMrating.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  no  air  buboles  are  enclosed.  The 
liquid  is  adjusted  to  the  mark  by 
wirhdrawing  any  excess  from  the  capillary  end  by  a  strip  of 
bibnlous  paper  or  by  a  capillary  tube.  Many  variations  of  this 
spparaios  are  in  use;  in  one  of  the  commonest  there  are  two 
cyUodrical  chambers,  joined  at  the  bottom,  and  each  provided 
at  the  top  with  fine  tubes  bent  at  right  angles;  sometimes  the  inlet 
and  ootlet  tubes  are  provided  with  caps. 

The  specific  gravity  bottle  may  be  used  to  determine  the  rehtlve 
drosity  of  a  solid  which  is  available  in  small  fragments,  and  is  inioluble 
in  the  standard  liquid.  The  method  involves  three  operations: — 
(1)  wrighinff  the  solid  in  air  (W),  (a)  weighing  the  specific  gravity 
bocele  luO  01  liquid  (Wi),  C})'weighing  the  bottle  containing  the  solid 
and  filled  op  with  Ikiuid  CWt).  ft  u  readily  seen  that  \V-f-Wi-Wt  is 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  di^aced  by  the  solid,  and  therefore  is  the 
VRcht  of  an  equal  votame  of  liquid;  hence  the  relative  density  is 
W(W-»-Wr-W3. 

The  determination  of  the  absolute  densities  of  gases  can  only  be 
effected  with  an^  high  degree  of  accuracy  by  a  development  of.  this 
snethod.  As  originated  by  Regnault,  it  consisted  in  tilting  a  large 
glMs  gfebe  srith  the  gas  by  alternately  exhausting  with  an  air-pump 
and  admittiqg  the  j>ure  and  dry  gas.  The  flask  was  then  brought  to 
o'  by  muBersion  m  melting  ice,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  ta)cen,  and 
the  ctop-cock  dosed.  The  flask  is  removed  from  the  ice,  allowed  to 
attain  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  then  weighed.  The  flask 
H  nam  partially  exhausted,  transferred  to  the  cooling  bath,  and  after 
landing  the  pressure  of  the  residual  gas  is  taken  by  a  manometer. 
The  flask  b  a^in  brought  to  room-temperature,  and  re-weighed. 
The  diflTermce  m  the  weights  corresponds  to  the  volume  of  gas  at  a 
pressofv  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  recorded  pressures.  The 
valoiae  of  tne  flask  b  determined  by  wciehing  empty  and  filled  with 
water.  Thb  method  has  been  refined  by  many  experimenten, 
a:no«g  whom  we  may^  notice  Moriey  and  Lord  Rayleigh.  Morley 
d'trrmsned  the  densities  ci  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  course  of 
h.s  dasstcal  investigation  of  the  composition  of  water.  The  method 
d.iTered  from  Regnault *s  inasmuch  as  the  flask  was  exhausted  to  an 
alfioit  complete  vacuum,  a  performance  rendered  possible  by  the  high 
eftciracy  el  the  modem  air-pump.  The  actual  experiment  necesst- 
tace«  the  most  elaborate  precautions,  for  which  reference  must  be 
oiade  to  Morley *s  originaf  papers  in  the  Smilksonian  Contributtons 
t»  KnnUd^  (1^5).  or  to  M.  Travers,  The  Study  of  Cans.  Lord 
Ra>lrigh  has  made  many  investigations  of  the  absolute  densities  of 
raws,  one  of  which,  namely  00  atmospheric  and  artificial  nitrogen, 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Ramsay,  culminated  in 
the  dbcovcry  of  argon  (9.9.).  He  pointed  out  in  1888  {Proc.  Roy, 
^-  43'  P^  3<^>)  *o  important  correction  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  previoas  experimentera  with  Regnault's  method,  viz.  the  change 
b  *alQnie  of  tbeexperimental  globe  duetoshrinkage  under  diminished 
imi-wuii;  thb  may  be  expenmentally  determined  and  amounts  to 
bctwrtn  0-04  and  o*i6  %  of  the  volume  of  the  globe. 

Rriatrd  to  the  determination  of  the  density  oif  a  gas  b  the  deter> 
riAUioo  of  the  densjty  of  a  vapour,  i.e.  matter  which  at  ordinary 
("Opera tares  exists  as  a  solid  or  liquid.  Thb  subject  owes  its 
in:Krtancc  in  modem  chemistry  to  the  fact  that  the  vapour  density, 
vfjrq  bydrogrn  b  taken  as  the  standard,  gives  perfectly  definite 
iaformatioo  as  to  the  molecular  condition  of  the  compound,  since 
twice  the  vapour  densitv  equals  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
cnrapooad.  Many  methods  have  been  devised.  In  hbtorical  order 
v(  nay  briefly  enumerate  the  following: — in  181 1,  Gay-Lussac 
voJattJiaed  a  weighed  quantity  of  liquid,  which  must  be  readily 
vsiarile.  by  ktring  it  rise  up  a  short  tube  containing  mercury  and 
standing  inverted  in  a  vessel  holding  the  same  metal.  This  method 
wu  developed  by  Hofmann  in  i860,  who  replaced  the  short  tube 
of  Gav-Lnasac  by  an  ordinary  barometer  tube,  thus  effecting  the 
vnlarilnafion  %n  a  Torricellian  vacuum.  In  1826  Dumas  dcviMd  a 
method  ssitable  for  substances  of  high  boiling-point;  thb  consbted 
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in  its  essential  pdnt  in  vaporiang  the  substance  in  a  flask  made  of 
suitable  material,  sealing  it  wheniuU  of  vapour,  and  weighine.  Thb 
method  b  very  tedious  in  detaiL  H.  Sainte-Claire  DeviUe  and 
L.  Troost  made  it  available  for  specially  high  temperatures  by 
emplojring  porcelain  vessels,  sealing  them  with  the  oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe,  and  maintaining  a  constant  temperature  by  a  vapour 
bath  of  mercury  (3^*),  sulphur  (440*),  cadmium  (860^)  and  cine 
(1040*).    In  1878  Victor  Meyer  devised  his  air-expulsion  method. 

Before  discussing  the  methods  now  used  in  detail,  a  summary  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Victor  Meyer  in  his  classical  investiga- 
tions in  thb  field  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  different  methods  will 
be  given: 

(i)  For  substances  which  do  not  boil  higher  than  sfio*  and  have 
vapoun  stable  for  30*  above  the  boiling-point  and  which  do  not 
react  on  mercury,  use  Victor  Meyer's  "  mercury  expuluon  method." 

(2)  For  substances  boiling  between  260*  anid  420*,  and  which  do 
not  react  on  metals,  use  Meyer's  "  Wood's  alloy  expulsion  method." 

(3)  For  substances  boiling  at  higher  temperatures,  or  for  any 
substance  which  reacts  on  mercury,  Meyer's  "  air  expubion  method 
must  be  used.     It  b  to  be  noted,  however,  that  thb  method  b 
applicable  to  substances  of  any  boiling-point  (see  below). 

(4)  For  subsunces  which  can  be  vapcniaed  only  under  diminished 
pressure,  several  methods  may  be  \ued,  ia)  Hotnuinn's  b  the  best 
if  the  substance  volatilises  at  below  310  .  and  does  not  react  on 
mercury:  otherwise  (6)  Demuth and  Meyer  s,  Eykman's,  Schall's,  or 
other  methods  may  be  used. 

1.  Meyer's  "  Mercury  Expulsion  **  Method.— A  small  quantity  &f 
the  substance  b  weighed  into  a  tube,  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  4, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  acbout  35  cc.,  provided  with  a  capillary  tube 
at  the  top.  and  a  bent  tube  about  6  mm.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 
The  vessel  b  completely  filled  with  mercury,  the  capilbry 
sealed,  and  the  vessel  weighed.  The  vessel  is  then  lowered 
into  a  jacket  containing  vapour  at  a  known  tcidperature 
which  IS  sufiicient  to  volatilise  the  substance.  Mercury  is 
expelled,  and  when  thb  expulsion  ceases,  the  vessel  b 
removed,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  It  b  necessary  to 
determine  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  vapour  by  the 
mercury  in  the  narrow  limb;  thb  b  effected  by  opening 
the  capillary  and  inclining  the  tube  until  the  mercury  just  ~ 
reaches  the  top  of  the  narrow  tube;  the  difference  between  Fic.  4. 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  wide  tube  and  the  top  of 

fhe  narrow  tube  represents  the  pressure  due  to  the  mercury  column, 
and  thb  must  be  added  to  tne  barometric  pressure  in  order  to 
deduce  the  total  pressure  on  the  vapour. 
The  result  b  calcubtcd  by  means  of  the  formula: 
w^_  W(i -ho/)  X  7.080.000 

in  which  W"  weight  of  substance  taken;  I -temperature  of  vapour 
bath;  a ■"0«oo366> temperature  coefficient  of  gases;  ^-raro- 
metnc  pressure;  ^"height  of  mercury  column  in  vessel;  5> 
vapour  tension  of  mercury  at  I* ;  m  »>  weight  of  mercury  contained  in 
the  vessel;  mi  "weight  of  mercury  left  in  vessel  after  heating; 
/}- coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass » •0000303;  y  "coefficient  of 
expansion  of  mercury  »o-oooi 8  (o«oooi9  above  240*)  (s«e  Ber.  1877, 
10,  p.  2068:  1886.  10,  p.  1862). 

2.  Meyefs  Wood^s  Alloy  Expulsion  Method.— Thw  method  b  a 
modification  of  the  one  just  described.  The  alloy  used  b  composed 
of  15  parts  of  bismuth,  8  of  lead,  4  of  tin  and  3  of  cadmium;  it 
melts  at  70*,  and  can  be  experimented  with  as  readily  as  mercury. 
The  cylindrical  vessel  is  replaced  by  a  globular  one.  and  the  pressure 
on  the  vapour  due  to  the  column  of  alloy  in  the  side  tube  is  readily 
reduced  to  millimetres  of  mercury  since  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
alloy  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  sulphur,  444*  (at  which  the 
apparatus  b  most  frequently  used),  is  two-thirds  of 

that  of  mercury  (see  Ber»  1876.  9,  p.  1220). 

3.  Meyer's  Air  Expulsion  Method.— The  simplicity, 
moderate  accuracy,  and  adaptability  of  thb  method 
to  evcr)r  class  of  substance  which  can  be  vaporized 
entitles  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  potent  methods 
in  analytical  chemistry;  its  invention  is  indissolubfy 
connected  with  the  name  of  Victor  Meyer,  being  termed 
"  Meyer's  method  "  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other 
original  methods.  It  consists  in  determining  the 
air  expelled  from  a  vessel  by  the  vapour  of  a  given 
quantity  of  the  substance.  The  apparatus  is  shown 
in  fig.  5.  A  long  tube  (a)  terminates  at  the  bottom  in 
a  cylindrical  chamber  of  about  100-150  cc  capacity. 
The  top  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper,  or  in  some 
forms  with  a  stop<ock.  while  a  little  way  down  there 
is  a  bent  delivery  tube  (b).  To  use  the  apparatus,  the 
long  tube  b  placed  in  a  vapour  bath  (c)  ot  the  requisite 
temperature,  and  after  trie  air  within  the  tube  is  in 
equilibrium,  the  delivery  tube  is  placed  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  a  pneumatic  trough,  the  rubber 
stopper  pushed  home,  and  observation  made  as  to 
whether  any  more  air  is  being  expelled.  If  this  be  not 
so,  a  graduated  tube  {d)  is  fuled  with  water,  and  inverted  over  the 
delivery  tube.  The  rubber  stopper  is  removed  and  the  experimental 
substance  introduced,  and  the  stopper  quickly  rcpbccd  to  the  same 
extent  as  before.   Bubbles  are  quickly  disengaged  and  collect  in  the 
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attd  tb^  the  dcBBly  of  tbe  mi 


diluent  ia  added  and  the  mi 


h  tifhtly , , . 

nncboDiB.  Tbt  denaitv  o(  the  column  al  any 
•y  aani  of  tbe  arcametrtcal  beada  propoaed  1^ 
[714-1786),  pnrfcttor  of  HCiTHioniy  at  Gbifow 


:be^  may  b*  pnparei)  by  mehbii  off  pieoa  of  very  ibin  <-, , 

'Mh.«>  m„A  Amr,r.„.^i„  the  deaiity  in  each  caw  by  the  method  jiiiC 
.  To  uie  the  cojumn,  th-  —' •-' ' —• 
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— thod  jllR 

alfragiDent 


previoa^de 

Iriala  two  beada,  ct  Imiwn  denaity,  t,  _., 

whicb  Bout  ibavc,  nod  tbe  other  betow.  the  teK  crynal:  the 
diitances  lepaiuiiu  the  beada  from  the  enalal  are  determined  bf 
maim  of  a  acale  placed  behind  tbe  tube.  If  the  bead  of  deniiy  it 
be  at  the  diBance  ^abovt  Ibe  ctyMal,  and  ikic  al  il,it  U  beIo», 
It  11  obviooa  that  If  the  denaily  of  Ibe  column  viiiei  uniloRiilv.  ihsi 
tbe  deoHly  of  the  teat  c^«tal  i>  VA+iUiWi+li)- 

Aauif  OB  a  principle  quite  different  fmni  any  pnvlaudy  dia- 
wh'T?  ■"  bwd*  birlS"""  "  Mahionieier  of  Bienter. 

deniiiy  of  pure  water,  and  oS  niiitures  trfalcolial  ud  water  in  ni>in( 

}lt  drop  of  water  be  illowtd 


Iropof  wi 
■iQ  ED  or 
by  wliich 

m  ol  the 


— .  .y  which  it  din^  to  the  tube,  and  then  it  n 

.    Hena  any  impurily  which  diminiihei  the  lurli 

9'  will  dimiiiitb  the  aiae  of  Ihe  di 


lilyof  >  fine 


■enuon  01  the  water  wui  diuunub  the  aiae  oI  Ibe  drop 
(iinbsi  tbe  denaiEy  ia  praportionately  dlminiibed). 
AccardiflE  to  Quincke,  the  Hiiface  tension  of  pure  water 

metre,  while  that  <rf  alcohol  ^  only  >yi  dyr*--   ""■  - 
email  percentage  of  alcohol  pr«duce*  much  m 
prapoithnial  decieaae  in  the  luifan  leniion  W'lcii 
to  pure  water.  The  capillary  hydioaieur  comiiti  1 

the  pipetle  terminating  in  1  very  fine  cagullary 
The  ioatniinent  being  filled  with  diMllled  nte 
numbee  of  drope  required  to  emply  th^  *>■■*■ 
poniona  of  the  ileni  between  two  nurld  fa 
on  the  latter  la  carefully  counted,  and  the  cKpcnn 
repeated  al  difleienl  lempenturca.  The  pipeiie  ba 
been  carefully  dried,  the  piocea  ia  repaird  with 
alcohol  or  with  ptoaf  •priu.  and  the  sirennh  of 

admixture  of  water  and  ipiriu  i>  dclermined  fmo.  

correipondingnuuibaDldrapi.butIbeformu1a»nenlly  p.,  , 
Eiveou  not  baied  upon  »uod  data.  Sir  David  Biewfler  |<„^»' 
Found  with  one  of  Iheae  inKrumenu  that  the  number  ^5^!^^" 


DKHTATUS,  MASIUS  CDRIUB.  Ron: 
the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  £p 
parenla,  and  waa  possibly  of  Sabine  or 
been  called  Dentalus  because  he  was  b< 
powD  (Plin/,  Nal.  HiU,  vii.  ij),     Eio 


P.  Cotscliui  Rufinu 
'  duced  It 


vnlted  S 


lis  teclb  already 
Except  thai  he  was  tribune  of 
n  of  him  until  his  fint  consul- 

t.  decisive  victory  over  the 
u  that,  bad  lasted  fifty  yeirt. 

of  tbeir  territoty  was  distributed  among  the  Roman 
and  the  misl  Important  town*  received  the  dtlienship 
the  tight  of  vDlJog  for  ma^trales  (cinlu  nni  mfrapo). 
le  proceeds  of  the  ^»ila  of  the  war  Dentatus  cut  an 
artificial  chaonel  to  cany  00  the  watcra  of  Lake  Velinus,  ao  as  to 
'  '  the  vulley  of  Reate.  In  175,  after  Pyirbus  bad  tetuined 
Sidly  to  Italy,  Dentatus  (again  coniul)  look  the  field 
Bgainit  him.  The  decisive  engagement  took  place  near  Bene- 
vcntum  iA  the  Campi  Anislni,  and  resulted  In  the  total  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Dentatus  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph,  in  which 
iptured  elephant*  were  eibiblted. 
lird  time  in  374,  when  be  finally 

latter  capadty  he  began  to  build  an  aqueduct  to  carry  the  watera 
of  the  Anio  into  the  dty,  but  died  (i;o]  before  its  completion, 
looked  upon  oi  a  model  ol  old  Roman  almpUdty 
and  frugality.  According  10  the  well-known  anecdote, when  tbe 
tent  ambassadors  with  rtistly  presenli  to  induce  him 
his  influence  on  their  behalf  in  the  seaate,  they  found 


so 
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him  sitting  on  the  hearth  and  preparing  hissimple  meal  of  roasted 
turnips.  He  refused  their  gifts,  saying  that  earthen  dishes  were 
good  enough  for  him,  adding  that  he  preferred  ruling  those  who 
possessed  gold  to  possessing  it  himself.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
died  so  poor  that  the  state  was  obliged  to  provide  dowries  for  his 
daughters.  But  these  and  similar  anecdotes  must  be  received 
with  caution,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  was  a 
competence  in  his  day  would  have  been  considered  poverty  by 
the  Romans  of  later  times. 

Livy,  epitome,  11-14;   Polybius  ii.  19;    Eutropius  ii.  9,  14; 

torus  i.  18  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3,  s,  vi.  3,  '  ■  '^' " '  '-  "'  ■ 

Juvenal  xi.  78  ;  Plutarch,  Pyrrkus,  25. 


DENTIL  (from  Lat.  dens,  a  tooth),  in  architecture,  a  small 
tooth-shaped  block  used  as  a  repeating  ornament  in  the  bed- 
mould  of  a  cornice.  Vitruvius  (iv.  2)  states  that  the  dentil 
represents  the  end  of  a  rafter  (asser);  and  since  it  occxirs  in  its 
most  pronounced  form  in  the  Ionic  temi^es  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Lycian  tombs  and  the  porticoes  and  tombs  of  Persia,  where 
it  represents  distinctly  the  reproduction  in  stone  of  timber 
construction,  there  is  but  little  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  The  earliest 
example  is  that  found  on  the  tomb  of  Darius,  c.  500  B.C.,  cut  in  the 
rock  in  which  the  portico  of  his  palace  is  reproduced.  Its  first 
employment  in  Athens  is  in  the  cornice  of  the  car3ratid  portico 
or  tribune  of  the  Erechtheum  (480  B.C.).  When  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  bed-mould  of  the  cornice  of  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  it  is  much  smaller  in  its  dimensions. 
In  the  later  temples  of  Ionia,  as  in  the  temple  of  Prienc,  the  larger 
scale  of  the  dentil  is  still  retained.  As  a  general  rule  the  pro- 
jection of  the  dentil  is  equal  to  its  width,  and  the  intervals 
between  to  half  the  width.  In  some  cases  the  projecting  band 
has  never  had  the  sinkings  cut  into  it  to  divide  up  the  dentils, 
as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  it  is  then  called  a  dentil-band. 
The  dentil  was  the  chief  decorative  feature  employed  in  the  bed- 
mould  by  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  Revivalists.  In  the  porch 
of  the  church  of  St  John  Studius  at  Constantinople,  the  dentil 
and  the  interval  between  are  equal  in  width,  and  the  interval 
is  splayed  back  from  top  to  bottom;  this  is  the  form  it  takes  in 
what  is  known  as  the"  Venetian  dentil,"  which  was  copied  from 
the  Byzantine  dentil  in  Santa  Sophia,  Constantinople.  There, 
however,  it  no  longer  formed  part  of  a  bed-mould:  its  use  at 
Santa  Sophia  was  to  decorate  the  projecting  moulding  enclosing 
the  encrusted  marbles,  and  the  dentils  were  cut  alternately  on 
both  sides  of  the  moulding.  The  Venetian  dentil  was  also  intro- 
duced as  a  label  round  arches  and  as  a  string  course. 

DENTISTR7  (from  Lat.  dens,  a  tooth),  a  special  department 
of  medical  science,  embracing  the  structure,  function  and 
therapeutics  of  the  mouth  and  its  contained  organs, 
SfSh  specifically  the  teeth,  together  with  their  surgical  and 
prosthetic  treatment.  (For  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth 
see  Teeth.)  As  a  distinct  vocation  it  is  first  alluded  to  by 
Herodotus  (500  B.C.).  There  are  evidences  that  at  an  earlier 
date  the  £g3rptians  and  Hindus  attempted  to  replace  lost  teeth 
by  attaching  wood  or  ivory  substitutes  to  adjacent  sound  teeth 
by  means  of  threads  or  wires,  but  the  gold  fillings  reputed  to 
have  been  found  in  the  teeth  of  Egyptian  miunmies  have  upon 
investigation  been  shown  to  be  superficial  applications  of  gold 
leaf  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  impetus  given  to  medical 
study  in  the  Grecian  schools  by  the  followers  of  Aesculapius 
and  eq>ecially  Hippocrates  (500  to  400  B.C.)  developed  among  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery  considerable  knowledge  of 
dentistry.  Galen  (a.d.  131)  taught  that  the  teeth  were  true  bones 
existing  before  birth,  and  to  him  is  credited  the  belief  that  the 
upper  canine  teeth  receive  branches  from  the  nerve  which  supplies 
the  eye,  and  hence  shouki  be  called  "eye-teeth."  Abulcasis 
(foth  cent.  a.o.)  describes  the  operation  by  which  artificial  crowns 
are  attached  to  adjacent  sound  teeth.  Vesalius  (15x4),  Ambroise 
Par£,  J.  J.  Scaliger,  T.  Kerckrjng,  M.  Malpig^i,  and  lesser 
anatomists  of  the  same  period  contributed  dissertations  which 
threw  some  small  amount  of  light  upon  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  teeth.  The  operation  of  transplanting  teeth  is 
usually  attributed  to  John  Hunter  (1728-1793),  who  practised  it 
extensively,  aiul  gave  to  it  additional  prominence  by  transplanting 


a  human  tooth  to  the  comb  of  a  cock,  but  the  opemtion  was 
alluded  to  by  Ambroise  Par6  (1509-1590),  and  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  practised  even  earlier.  A.  von  Leeuwenboek 
in  1678  described  with  much  accuracy  the  tubukr  structure  of 
the  dentine,  thus  making  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  subject  which  had  appeared  up  to  that  time.  Until  the  hitter 
part  of  the  i8th  century  extraction  was  practically  the  only 
operation  for  the  cure  of  toothache. 

The  early  contributions  of  France  exerted  a  controlling  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  dental  practice.    Urbain  H^mard, 
surgeon  to  the  cardinal  Georges  of  Armagnac,  whom  Dr  Blake 
(x8oi)  calls  an  ingenious  surgeon  and  a  great  man,  published  in 
1582  his  Researches  upon  the  Anatomy  oj  the  Teeth,  their  Nature 
and  Properties,    Of  H&nard,  M.  Fauchard  says:  "  This  surgeon 
had  read  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  whose  writings  he  has  judici- 
ously incorporated  in  his  own  works."    In  2728  Fauchard,  who 
has  been  called  the  father  of  modem  dentistry,  published  his 
celebrated  work,  entitled  Le  Chirurgien  Dentiste  on  traiti  des 
dents.    The  preface  contains  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
existing  status  of  dental  art  and  science  in  France,  which  might 
have  been  applied  with  equal  truth  to  any  other  European 
coimtry: — "  The  most  celebrated  surgeons  having  .abandoned 
this  branch  of  surgery,  or  having  but  little  cultivated  it,  their 
negligence  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  persons  who,  without  theoretic 
knowledge  or  experience,  and  without  being  qualified,  practised 
it  at  hazard,  having  neither  principles  nor  system.    It  was  only 
since  the  year  1700  that  the  intelligent  in  Paris  opened  their  eyes 
to  these  abuses,  when  it  was  provided  that  those  who  intended 
practising  dental  surgery  should  submit  to  an  examination  by 
men  learned  in  all  the  branches  of  medical  science,  who  should 
decide  upon  their  merits."    After  the  publication  of  Fauchard's 
work  the  practice  of  dentistry  became  more  specialized  and 
distinctly  separated  from  medical  practice,  the  best  exponents 
of  the  art  being  trained  as  apprentices  by  practitioners  of  ability, 
who  had  acquired  their  training  in  the  same  way  from  their 
predecessors.    Fauchard  suggested  porcelain  as  an  improvement 
upon  bone  and  ivory  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  a 
suggestion  which  he  obtained  from  R.  A.  F.  de  Reaumur,  the 
French  savant  and  physicist,  who  was  a  contributor  to  the  royal 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  Later,  Duchateau,  an  apothe- 
cary of  St  Germain,  made  porcelain  teeth,  and  communicated  his 
discovery  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  1 776,  but  kept  the  process 
secret.    Du  Bois  Ch^mant  carried  the  art  to  England,  end  the 
process  was  finally  made  public  by  M.  Du  Bois  Foucou.  M.  Fonzi 
improved  the  art  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Athenaeum  of  Arts 
in  Paris  awarded  him  a  medal  and  crown  (March  14,  i8c8). 

In  Great  Britain  the  19th  century  brought  the  dawning  of 
dental  science.  The  work  of  Dr  Bhdce  in  1801  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  teeth  was  distinctly  in  advance  of  anything  previously 
written  on  the  subject.  Joseph  Fox  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  medical  profession  to  devote  himself  exclusively  todentistry, 
and  his  work  is  a  repository  of  the  best  practice  of  his  time. 
The  processes  described,  though  comparatively  crude,  involve 
principles  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Thomas  Bell,  the  successor 
of  Fox  as  lecturer  on  the  structure  and  disease  of  the  teeth  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  published  his  well-known  work  in  1829.  About 
this  period  numerous  publications  on  dentistry  made  their  appear- 
ance, notably  those  of  Koecker,  Johnson  and  Waite,  followed 
somewhat  later  by  the  admirable  work  of  Alexander  Nasmyth 
(1839).  By  this  time  Cuvier,  Serrcs,  Rousseau,  Bertin,  Herissant 
and  others  in  France  had  added  to  the  knowledge  of  human 
and  comparative  dental  anatomy,  while  M.  G.  Retzius,  of  Sweden, 
and  E.  H.  Weber,  J.  C.  RosenmUller,  Schreger,  J.  E.  von  Purkinjc, 
B.  Fraenkel  and  J.  Mailer  in  Germany  were  carrying  forward  the 
same  lines  of  research.  The  sympathetic  nervous  relationships 
of  the  teeth  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  interaction  of 
diseases  of  the  teeth  with  general  pathological  conditions,  were 
clearly  established.  Thus  a  scientific  foundation  was  laid,  and 
dentistry  came  to  be  practised  as  a  specialty  of  medicine.  Certain 
minor  operations,  however,  such  as  the  extraction  of  teeth  and 
the  stopping  of  caries  in  an  imperfect  way,  were  still  practised  by 
barbers,  and  the  empirical  practice  of  dentistry,  espedally  of 
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those  opentions  which  were  ahnost  wholly  mechanical,  had 
devdoped  a  considerable  body  of  dental  artisans  who,  though 
vkhout  medical  edacation  in  many  cases,  possessed  a  high 
decree  of  man^nlative  skilL  Thus  there  came  to  be  two  classes 
of  pnctitionexs,  the  first  regarding  dentistry  as  a  specialty  of 
Bttdidoe,  the  latter  as  a  distinct  and  separate  calling. 

In  Anwrka  representatives  of  both  classes  of  dentists  began 
to  amve  from  England  and  France  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tkuL  Among  thoe  were  John  Wooffendale  (1766),  a  student  of 
Robert  Berdmore  of  Liverpool,  suigeon-dcntist  to  George  III.; 
Jaaa  Gardette  (1778),  a  French  physician  and  surgeon;  and 
Joseph  Lemaire  (2781),  a  French  dentist  who  went  out  with  the 
iray  of  Count  Rochambeao.  During  the  winter  of  1781-1 782, 
iih3e  the  Continental  army  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Providence, 
Rhode  bland,  Lemaire  found  time  and  opportunity  to  practise 
ha  caOi&g,  and  also  |o  instruct  one  or  two  persons,  notably 
jMiah  Fbgg,  probably  the  first  American  dentist.  Dental 
practice  was  thus  established  upon  American  soil,  where  it  has 
produced  sach  fertile  results. 

I'atfl  well  mto  the  zgth  century  apprenticesh^  afforded  the 
ocly  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  dentistry.  The  profits 
derived  from  the  apprenticeshq>  system  fostered  secrecy  and 
qcackeiy  among  many  of  the  early  practitioners;  but  the  more 
lltnl  minded  and  better  educated  of  the  craft  developed  an 
iscreasiiig  oppositidn  to  these  narrow  methods.  In  1837  a  local 
association  of  dentists  was  formed  in  New  York,  and  in 
1840  a  national  association,  The  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  the  object  of  which  was  "  to  advance 
lie  sdeoce  by  free  communication  and  interchange  of  senti- 
Qc&tk"  The  first  dental  periodical  in  the  world,  The  Amtrican 
Jsvnd  »f  DemSal  Scienct,  was  issued  in  June  1839,  and  in 
N'ovtaibcr  1840  was  established  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Ssjfery,  the  first  college  in  the  world  for  the  systematic  education 
sC  dentists.  Thus  the  year  1839-1840  marks  the  birth  of  the 
three  iactofs  essential  to  professional  growth  in  dentistry.  All 
litis,  combined  with  the  refusal  of  the  medical  schoob  to  furnish 
the  desired  facilities  for  dental  instruction,  placed  dentistry  for 
the  time  being  upon  a  footing  entirely  separate  from  general 
Bcdkioe.  Since  then  the  curriculum  of  study  preparatory  to 
^lal  piactice  has  been  systematically  increased  both  as  to  its 
ccatat  and  length,  untfl  in  all  fundamental  principles  it  is 
pnctjcaDy  equal  to  that  required  for  the  training  of  medical 
specialists,  arid  in  addition  includes  the  technical  subjects 
P^cafiar  to  dentistry.  In  England,  and  to  some  extent  upon 
tk  coQtiaent,  the  old  apprenticeshq>  system  is  retained  as  an 
•dj-ioct  to  the  college  course,  but  it  is  rapidly  dying  out,  as  it  ha^ 
a^resdy  done  in  America.  Owing  to  the  regulation  by  law  of  the 
edaratkmal  requirements,  the  increase  of  institutions  devoted 
to  the  professional  training  of  dentists  has  been  rapid  in  all 
cniised  countries,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years  especially 
io  ta  tltt  United  States^  Great  Britain  possesses  upwards  of 
tvehne  institutions  for  dental  instruction,  France  two,  Germany 
ted  Svitaerland  six,  all  being  based  upon  the  conception  that 
desiistry  is  a  department  of  general  medicine.  In  the  United 
Sutcs  there  were  in  1878  twelve  dental  schools,  with  about 
70c  students;  in  1907  there  were  fifty-seven  schools,  with  6919 
^t&deats.  Of  these  fidfty-seven  schools,  thirty-seven  are  depart- 
an^s  of  uaivctiitks  or  of  medical  institutions,  and  there  is  a 
po vtng  tendency  to  regard  dentistry  from  itseducational  aspect  as 
1  special  Apartment  of  the  general  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  besides  being  an  important 
7«rt  of  the  digestive  system,  the  mouth  sustains  intimate  re- 
L'\rr^^  with  the  genera]  nervous  system,  and  is  imi>ortant  as 
^'.  portal  of  entrance  for  the  majority  of  the  bacteria  that  cause 
^)rt-it  dnmn  This  fact  has  rendered  more  intimate  the 
.tjt  kjtjs  between  dentistry  and  the  general  practice  of  medicine, 
asd  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  scientific  studies  in  dentistry. 
1^  Through  the  researches  of  Sir  J.  Tomes,  Mummery, 

Hopewell  Smith,  Williams  and  others  in  England, 
0  Hcrtwig,  Weil  and  Rfise  in  Germany,  Andrews,  Sudduth 
^  Bbck  m  America,  the  minute  anatomy  and  embryology  of 
t^  dental  tisBocs  have  been  worked  out  with  great  fuhaess  and 


precision.  In  particular,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  certain 
general  systemic  diseases  have  a  distinct  oral  expression.  Through 
their  extensive  nervous  connexions  with  the  largest  of  the  cranial 
nerves  and  with  the  sympathetk  nervous  system,  the  teeth 
frequently  cause  irritation  resulting  in  profound  reflex  nervous 
phenomoia,  which  are  curable  only  by  removal  of  the  local  tooth 
disorder.  Gout,  lithaemia,  scurvy,  rickets,  lead  and  mercurial 
poisoning,  and  certain  forms  of  chronic  nephritis,  produce  dental 
and  oral  lesions  which  are  either  pathognomonic  or  strongly 
indicative  of  their  several  constitutional  causes,  and  are  thus  of 
great  importance  in  diagnosis.  The  most  important  dental  re- 
search of  modem  times  is  that  which  was  carried  out  by  Professor 
W.  D.  Miller  of  Berlin  (1884)  upon  the  catise  of  caries  of  the  teeth, 
a  disease  said  to  affect  the  human  race  more  extensively  than  any 
other.  Miller  .demonstrated  that,  as  previous  observers  had 
suspected,  caries  is  of  bacterial  origin,  and  that  adds  phy  an 
important  rdle  in  the  process.  The  disease  is  brought  about  by 
a  group  of  bacteria  which  develop  in  the  mouth,  growing  natur- 
ally upon  the  d6bris  of  starchy  or  carbohydrate  food,  producing 
fermentation  of  the  mass,  with  lactic  add  as  the  end  product. 
The  lactic  add  dissolves  the  mineral  constituent  of  the  tooth 
structure,  caldum  phosphate,  leaving  the  organic  matrix  of  the 
tooth  exposed.  Another  class  of  germs,  the  peptonising  and 
putrefactive  bacteria,  then  convert  the  organic  matter  into  liquid 
or  gaseous  end  products.  The  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  ob- 
tained from  his  analytic  research  was  synthetically  proved,  after 
the  manner  of  Koch,  by  producing  the  disease  artificially.  Caries 
of  the  teeth  has  been  shown  to  bear  highly  important  rehition  to 
moro  remote  or  systemic  diseases.  Exposure  and  death  of  the 
dental  pulp  furnishes  an  avenue  of  entrance  for  disease-producing 
bacteria,  by  which  invasion  of  the  deeper  tissues  may  readily 
take  place,  causing  necrosis,  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis, 
phlegmon  and  other  destructive  inflammations,  certain  of  which, 
affecting  the  various  sinuses  of  the  head,  have  been  found  to 
cause  meningitis,  chronic  empyema,  metastatic  abscesses  in 
remote  parts  of  the  body,  paralysis,  epilepsy  and  insanity. 

Operative  Dentistry. — The  art  of  dentistry  is  usually  divided 
arbitrarily  into  operatise  dentistry^  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  teeth  and  associated  tissues,  and 
prosthetic  dentistry,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  supply  the  loss  of 
teeth  by  artificial  substitutes.  The  filling  of  carious 
cavities  was  probably  first  performed  with  lead,  sug- 
gested apparently  by  an  operation  recorded  by  Cclsus 
(100  B.C.),  who  recommended  that  frail  or  decayed  teeth  be 
stuffed  with  lead  previous  to  extraction,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  break  tmdcr  the  forceps.  The  use  of  lead  as  a  filling  was 
suflldently  prevalent  in  France  during  the  x  7  th  century  to  bring 
into  use  the  word  plombage,  which  is  still  occasionally  applied  in 
that  country  to  the  operation  of  filling.  Gold  as  a  filling  material 
came  into  general  use  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.* 
The  earlier  preparatu>ns  of  gold  were  so  impure  as  to  be  virtually 
without  cohcsi(Hi,  so  that  they  were  of  use  only  in  cavities  which 
had  jound  walls  for  its  retention.  In  the  form  of  rolls  or  tape  it 
was  forced  into  the  previously  deaned  and  prepared  cavity,  con- 
densed with  instruments  under  heavy  hand  pressure,  smoothed 
urith  files,  and  finally  burnished.  Tin  foil  was  also  used  to  a 
limited  extent  and  by  the  same  method.  Improvements  in  the 
refining  of  gold  for  dental  use  brought  the  product  to  a  fair  degree 
of  purity,  and,  about  1855,  led  to  the  invention  by  Dr  Robert 
Arthur  of  Baltimore  of  a  method  by  which  it  could  be  welded 
firmly  within  the  cavity.  The  cohesive  properties  of  the  foil 
were  developed  by  passing  it  through  an  alcohol  flame,  which 
dispelled  its  surface  contaminations.  The  gold  was  then  welded 
piece  by  piece  into  a  homogeneous  mass  by  plugging  instruments 
with  serrated  points.  In  this  process  of  cold-welding,  the  mallet, 
hitherto  in  only  limited  use,  was  found  more  efficient  than  hand 
pressure,  and  was  rapidly  developed.  The  primitive  mallet  of 
wood,  ivory,  lead  or  steel,  was  supplanted  by  a  mallet  in  which 

*  The  filling  of  teeth  with  gold  foil  is  recorded  in  the  oldest  known 
book  on  dentistry,  Artzney  Buchlein,  published  anonymously  in  r530, 
in  which  the  operation  is  quoted  from  Mesue  (a.d.  857),  physician  to 
the  caliph  Haroun  al-Raachid. 
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a  hammer  was  released  atttomaticaUy  by  a  spring  condensed  by 
pressure  of  the  operator's  hand.  Then  followed  mallets  operated 
by  pneumatic  pressure,  by  the  dental  engine,  and  finally  by  the 
electro-magnet,  as  utilized  in  1867  by  BonnHIL  These  devices 
greatly  facilitated  the  operation,  and  made  possible  a  partial 
or  entire  restoration  of  the  tooth-crown  in  conformity  with 
anatomical  lines. 

The  dental  engine  in  its  sevoal  forms  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
nmple  drill  worked  by  the  hand  of  the  operator.  It  b  used  in 
removing  decayed  structure  and  for  shaping  the  cavity  for 
inserting  the  filling.  From  time  to  time  its  usefulness  has  been 
extended,  so  that  it  is  now  used  for  finUMng  fillings  and  polishing 
them,  for  polishing  the  teeth,  removing  deposits  from  them  and 
changing  their  shapes.  Its  latest  development,/^  dcnUhsurgical 
engine,  is  of  heavier  construction  and  is  adapted  to  operations 
upon  aU  of  the  bones,  a  recent  addition  to  its  equipment  being  the 
spiral  osteotome  of  Cryer,  by  which,  with  a  minimum  shock  to 
the  patient,  f  enestrae  of  any  size  or  shape  in  the  brain-case  may 
be  made,  from  a  simple  trepanning  operation  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive openings  required  in  intra-cranial  operations.  The  rotary 
power  may  be  supplied  by  the  foot  of  the  operator,  or  by 
hydraulic  or  electric  motors.  The  rubber  dam  invented  by 
S.  C.  Barnum  of  New  York  (i  864)  provided  a  means  for  protecting 
the  field  of  operations  from  the  oral  fluids,  and  extended  the  scope 
of  operations  even  to  the  entire  restoration  of  tooth-crowns  with 
cohesive  gold  foil  Its  value  has  been  found  to  be  even  greater 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  In  all  operations  involving  the 
exposed  dental  pulp  or  the  pulp-chamber  and  root-canals,  it  is 
the  only  efficient  method  of  mechanically  protecting  the  field  of 
operation  from  invasion  by  disease-producing  bacteria. 

The  difficulty  ^and  annoyance  attending  the  insertion  of  gold, 
its  high  thermal  conductivity,  and  its  objectionable  colour  have 
led  to  an  increasing  use  of  amalgam,  guttapercha,  and  cements 
of  zinc  oxide  mixed  with  zinc  chloride  or  phosphoric  acid. 
Recently  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  restorations  with 
porcelain.  A  piece  of  platinum  foil  of  •001  inch  thickness  is 
burnished  and  pressed  into  the  cavity,  so  that  a  matrix  is  pro- 
duced exactly  fitting  the  cavity.  Into  this  matrix  is  placed  a 
mixture  of  powdered  porcelain  and  water  or  alcohol,  of  the  colour 
to  match  the  tooth.  The  mass  is  carefully  dried  and  then  fused 
until  homogeneous.  Shrinkage  is  counteracted  by  additions  of 
porcelain  powder,  which  are  repeatedly  fused  until  the  whole 
exactly  fills  the  matrix.  After  cooling,  the  matrix  is  stripped 
away  and  the  porcelain  is  cemented  into  the  cavity.  'When  the 
cement  has  hardened,  the  surface  of  the  porcelain  is  ground 
and  polished  to  proper  contour.  If  successfully  made,  porcelain 
fillings  are  scarcely  noticeable.  Their  durability  remains  to  be 
tested. 

Until  recent  times  the  exposure  of  the  dental  pulp  inevitably 
led  to  its  death  and  disintegration,  and,  by  invasion  of  bacteria 
via  the  pulp  canal,  set  up  an  inflammatory  process 
OesfaT  vhich  eventually  caused  the  loss  of  the  entire  tooth. 
A  rational  system  of  therapeutics,  in  conjunction  with 
proper  antiseptic  measures,  has  made  possible  both 
the  conservative  treatment  of  the  doital  pulp  when  exposed,  and 
the  successful  treatment  of  pulp-canals  when  the  pulp  has  been 
devitalized  either  by  design  or  disease.  The  conservation  of  the 
exposed  pulp  is  affected  by  the  operation  of  capping.  In  capping 
a  pulp,  irritation  is  allayed  by  antiseptic  and  sedative  treatment, 
and  a  metallic  cap,  lined  with  a  non-irritant  sedative  paste;  is 
applied  under  aseptic  conditions  immediately  over  the  point 
of  pulp  exposure.  A  filling  of  cement  is  superimposed,  and  this, 
after  it  has  hardened,  is  covered  with  a  metallic  or  other  smtablc 
filling.  The  utility  of  arscnious  add  for  devitalizing  the  dental 
pulp  was  discovered  by  J.  R.  Spooner  of  Montreal,  and  first 
pubUshed  in  1836  by  his  brother  Shearjashub  in  his  Guide  to 
Sound  Teeth.  The  painful  action  of  arsenic  upon  the  pulp  was 
avoided  by  the  addition  of  various  sedative  drugs, — ^morpbia, 
atropia,  iodoform,  &c., — and  its  use  soon  became  universal.  Of 
late  years  it  is  being  gradually  supplanted  by  immediate  surgical 
extirpation  under  the  benumbing  effect  of  cocaine  salts.  By  the 
use  of  cocaine  also  the  pain  incident  to  excavating  and  shaping 
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of  cavities  in  tooth  structure  may  be  controlled,  cq>edally  when 
the  cocaine  is  driven  into  the  dentine  by  means  of  an  electric 
current.  To  fill  the  pulp-chamber  and  canals  of  teeth  after  loss 
of  the  pulp,  all  organic  remains  of  pulp  tissue  should  be  removed 
by  sterilization,  and  then,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  <rf 
bacteria,  and  consequent  infection,  the  canals  should  be  perfectly 
filled.  Upon  the  exclusion  of  infection  depends  the  future 
integrity  and  comfort  of  the  tooth.  Numberless  methods  have 
been  invented  for  the  operation.  Pulpless  teeth  are  thus  pre- 
served through  long  periods  of  usef  ufaiess,  and  even  those  remains 
of  teeth  in  which  the  crowns  have  been  lost  are  rendered  com- 
fortable and  useful  as  supports  for  artificial  crowns,  and  as 
abutments  for  assemblages  of  crowns,  known  as  bridge-work. 

The  discoloration  of  the  pulpless  tooth  through  putrefactive 
changes  in  its  oigsnic  matter  were  fiist  overcome  by  bleaching 
it  with  chlorine.  Small  quantities  of  calcium  hypochlorite  are 
packed  into  the  pulp-chamber  and  moistened  with  dflute  acetic 
acid;  the  decomposition  of  the  calcium  salt  liberates  chlorine  in 
situ,  which  restores  the  tooth  to  nonnai  colour  in  a  short  time. 
The  cavity  is  afterwards  washed  out,  carefully  dried,  lined  with  a 
light-coloured  cement  and  filled.  More  efficient  bleaching  agents 
of  recent  introduction  are  hydrogen  dioxide  in  a  35%  solution 
or  a  satiuated  solution  of  sodium  peroxide;  they  are  less  irritating 
and  much  more  convenient  in  application.  Unlike  chlorine, 
these  do  not  form  soluble  metallic  salts  which  may  subsequently 
discolour  the  tooth.  Hydrogen  dioxide  may  be  carried  into  the 
tooth  structure  by  the  electric  current.  In  which  case  a  current 
of  not  less  than  forty  volts  controlled  by  a  suitable  graduated 
resistance  is  applied  with  the  patient  in  circuit,  the  anode  being  a 
platinum-pointed  electrode  in  contact  with  the  dioxide  solution 
in  the  tooth  cavity,  and  the  cathode  a  sponge  or  plate  electrode 
in  contact  with  the  hand  or  arm  of  the  patient.  The  current  is 
gradually  turned  on  until  two  or  three  milliamperes  are  indicated 
by  a  suitable  ammeter.  The  opemtion  requires  usually  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes. 

Malposed  teeth  are  not  only  unsightly  but  prone  to  disease,  and 
may  be  the  cause  of  disease  in  other  teeth,  or  of  the  associated 
tissues.  The  impairment  of  function  which  their  abnormal 
position  causes  has  been  found  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
disturbances  of  the  general  bodily  health;  for  example,  enlarged 
tonsils,  chronic  pharyngitis  and  nasal  catarrh,  indigestion 
and  malnutrition.  By  the  use  of  springs,  screws,-  vulcanized 
caoutchouc  bands,  elastic  ligatures,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  require, 
practically  all  forms  of  dental  irregularity  may  be  corrected,  even 
such  protrusions  and  retrusions  of  the  front  teeth  as  cause  great 
disfigurement  of  the  facial  contour. 

.  The  extraction  of  teeth,  an  operation  which  until  quite  recent 
times  was  one  of  the  crudest  procedures  in  minor  surgery,  has 
been  reduced  to  exactitude  by  improved  instruments, 
designed  with  reference  to  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  teeth  and  their  alveoli,  and  therefore  adapted  to  the 
several  classes  of  teeth.  The  operation  has  been  rendered  painless 
by  the  use  of  anacsthetir:s.  The  anaesthetic  generally  employed 
is  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing-gss,  the  use  of  which  was  discovered 
in  1844  by  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
Chloroform  and  ether,  as  well  as  other  general  anaesthetics,  have 
been  employed  in  extensive  operations  because  of  their  more  pro- 
longed effect;  but  chloroform,  e^>ecially,  is  dangerous,  owing  to 
its  effect  upon  the  heart,  which  in  many  instances  has  suddenly 
failed  during  the  operation.  Ether,  while  less  manageable  than 
nitrous  oxide,  has  been  found  to  be  practically  devoid  of  danger. 
The  local  injection  of  solutions  of  cocaine  and  allied  anaesthetics 
into  the  gum-tissue  is  extensively  practised;  but  is  attended  with 
danger,  from  the  toxic  effects  of  an  overdose  upon  the  heart,  and 
the  local  poisonous  effect  upon  the  tissues,  which  lead  in  numerous 
cases  to  necrosis  and  extensive  sloughing.  • 

Dental  Prosthesis. — The  fastening  of  natural  teeth  or  carved 
substitutes  to  adjoining  sound  teeth  by  means  of  thread  or  wire 
preceded  their  attachment  to  base-plates  of  carved 
wood,  bone  or  ivory,  which  latter  method  was  practised 
until  the  introduction  of  swaged  metallic  plates.  Where 
the  crown  only  of  a  tooth  or  those  of  several  teeth  were  lost,  the 
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RStorstkni  vas  effected  by  engrafting  upon  the  prepared  root  a 
tmtafale  cnnrn  by  means  of  a  wooden  or  metallic  pivot.  When 
I>««qM*>^  the  aew  crown  was  that  of  a  corresponding  sound  tooth 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  another  individual;  otherwise  an 
titifidal  crown  carved  from  bone  or  ivory,  or  sometimes  from  the 
tooth  of  an  ooc,  was  used.  To  replace  entire  dentures  a  base-plate 
of  carved  hippopotamus  ivory  was  constructed,  upon  which  were 
Boonted  the  crowns  of  natural  teeth,  or  later  those  of  porcelain. 
The  inanoiactiire  of  a  denture  of  this  character  was  tedious  and 
imoertain,  and  required  much  skill.  The  denture  was  kept  in 
pboe  by  s|Mxal  qnings  attached  to  the  buccal  sides  of  theappliance 
ibove  and  bdow,  which  caused  pressure  upon  both  jaws,  necessi- 
tating a  ccmstant  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  wearer 
to  keep  it  in  {dace.  Metallic  swaged  plates  were  introduced  in 
tke  latter  part  of  the  z8th  ontury.  An  impression  of  the  gums 
was  taken  In  waac,  from  which  a  cast  was  made  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  With  this  as  a  model,  a  metallic  die  of  brass  or  zinc  was 
prepared,  upon,  which  the  plate  of  gold  or  silver  was  formed,  and 
tbea  swaged  into  contact  with  the  die  by  means  of  a  female  die  or 
oocnter-die  of  lead.  The  process  is  essentially  the  same  to-day, 
vith  the  addition  of  numerous  improvements  in  detail,  whidi 
bsve  broo^t  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  discovery,  by 
Gardette  of  Philaddphia  in  1800,  of  the  utility  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  keeping  artificial  dentures  in  place  led  to  the  abandon- 
Best  of  spiral  h>™>8S-  A  later  device  for  enhancing  the  stability 
ii  the  vacuum  chamber,  a  central  depres»on  in  the  upper  surface 
of  the  i^aie,  which,  when  ezhausted  of  air  by  the  wearer,  materi- 
a&y  increaaes  the  adhesion.  The  metallic  base-plate  is  used  also 
lor  supporting  one  or  more  artificial  teeth,  being  kept  in  place 
hf  «'*<^»tiM'  dasps  fitting  to,  and  partially  surroxmding,  adjacent 
wnnd  nalnral  teeth,  the  {date  merely  covering  the  edentulous 
portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge.  It  may  also  be  kept  in  place  by 
a:ao5phciic  adhesion,  in  which  case  the  palatal  vault  is  included, 
and  the  vacuum  chamber  is  utilized  in  the  palatal  portion  to 
kcrease  the  adheuon. 

In  the  construction  usually  practised,  porcelain  teeth  are 

attached  to  a  gold  base-plate  by  means  of  stay-pieces  of  gold, 

perforated  to  receive  the  platinum  pins  baked  in  the  body  of  the 

tooth.    Tlie  stay-pieces  or  backings  are  then  soldered  to  the  pins 

sad  to  the  plate  by  means  of  high-fusing  gold  solder.    The  teeth 

oed  may  be  sin^  mr  in  sections,  and  may  be  with  or  without 

aa  eztei^on  designed  in  form  and  colour  to  imitate  the  gum  of 

the  aveoUr  border.    Even  when  skUlf  ully  executed,  the  process  is 

ispczfect  in  that  the  jointing  of  the  teeth  to  each  other,  and 

their  adaptation  to  the  base-plate,  leaves  crevices  and  recesses, 

b:  vhsch  food  d£bris  and  oral  secretions  accumulate.    To  obviate 

these  defects  the  enamdled  platinum  denture  was  devised. 

Poralain  teeth  are  first  attached  to  a  swaged  base-plate  of  pure 

pUtisun  by  a  stay-|riece  of  the  same  metal  soldered  with  pure 

gold,  after  wlndi  the  interstices  between  the  teeth  are  filled,  and 

the  entire  surface  of  the  plate,  excepting  that  in  contact  with  the 

pdate  and  alveolar  border,  is  covered  with  a  porcelain  paste 

oJfid  the  body,  which  is  modelled  to  the  normal  contour  of  the 

guBzs,  and  baked  in  a  muffle  furnace  imtil  vitrified.    It  is  then 

mm^m^m^mA  ^t]|  ^  vitrcous  enamel  coloured  in  imitation  of  the 

oolo«r  of  the  natural  gimi,  which  is  applied  and  fired  as  before, 

the  Rnit  being  the  most  artistic  and  hygienic  denture  known. 

Iks  is  ooamonly  known  as  the  continuous  gum  method.    Origin- 

atiag  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  and  variously 

iEpreved  by  several  experimenters,  it  was  brought  to  its  present 

per&ctSoa  by  Dr  John  Allen  of  New  York  about  1846-1847. 

Dsturcs  supported  upon  cast  bases  of  metallic  alloys  and  of 

ikaiainm  have  been  employed  as  substitutes  for  the  more 

apeuive  dentures  of  gold  and  platintmi,  but  have  had  only  a 

Eaited  use,  and  are  less  satisfactory.  ..     . 

lletaSic  bases  were  used  exclusively  as  supports  for  artificial 
dectaies  imtil  in  X855-X8S6  Charles  Goodyear,  Jun.,  patented  in 
Eagkad  a  process  for  constructing  a  denture  upon  vulcanised 
caactchoac  as  a  base.  Several  modifications  followed,  each  the 
abject  of  patented  improvements.  Though  the  cheapness  and 
MafJUdHy  of  the  vukanite  base  has  led  to  its  abuse  in  incom- 
pctot  hsnds,  it  has  on  the  whole  bedi  productive  of  much 


benefit.  It  has  been  used  with  great  success  as  a  means  of 
attaching  porcelain  teeth  to  metallic  bases  of  gold,  silver  and 
altuninium.  It  is  extensively  used  also  in  correcting  irregular 
positions  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making  interdental  splints  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  jaws.  For  the  mechaniod  correction 
of  palatal  defects  causing  imperfection  of  deglutition  and  speech, 
which  comes  distinctly  within  the  province  of  the  prosthetic 
dentist,  the  vulcanite  base  produces  the  best-known  apparatus. 
Two  classes  of  palatal  mechanism  are  recognized — the  obturator, 
a  palatal  plate,  the  function  of  which  is  to  close  perforations 
or  clefts  in  the  hard  palate,  and  the  artificial  velum,  a  movable 
attachment  to  the  obturator  or  palatal  plate,  which  doses  the 
opening  in  the  divided  natural  velum  and,  moving  with  it, 
enables  the  wearer  to  dose  off  the  nasopharynx  from  the  oral 
cavity  in  the  production  of  the  guttural  sounds.  Vulcanite  is 
also  used  for  extensive  restorations  of  the  jaws  after  ^urgical 
operations  or  loss  by  disease,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
wholly  corrects  the  deformity. 

For  a  time  vulcanite  almost  supplanted  gold  and  silver  as 
a  base  for  artifidal  denture,  and  devdoped  a  generation  of 
practitioners  defident  in  that  high  degree  of  sUll  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  dentures  upon  metallic  bases. 
The  recent  devdopment  of  crown-and-bridge  work 
has  broxight  about  a  renausance,  so  that  a  thorough 
training  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  successftd  practice  in 
mechanical  dentistry.  The  simplest  crown  is  of  porcdain,  and  is 
engrafted  upon  a  sound  natural  tooth-root  by  means  of  a  metallic 
pin  of  gold  or  platinum,  extending  into  the  previously  enlarged 
root-canal  and  cemented  in  place.  In  another  type  of  crown  the 
point  between  the  root-end  and  the  abutting  crown-surface  is 
endrcled  with  a  metallic  collar  or  band,  which  gives  additional 
security  to  the  attachment  and  protects  the  joints  from  fluids 
or  bacteria.  Crowns  of  this  character  are  constructed  with  a 
porcdain  fadng  attached  by  a  stay-piece  or  backing  of  gold  to  a 
plate  and  collar,  which  has  been  previously  fitted  to  the  root-end 
like  a  ferrule,  and  soldered  to  a  pin  which  projects  through  the 
ferrule  into  the  root-canal.  The  contour  of  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  crown  is  made  of  gold,  which  is  shaped  to  conform  to  the 
anatomical  lines  of  the  tooth.  The  sbdi-crown  consists  of  a 
reproduction  of  the  crown  entirely  of  gold  plate,  filled  with 
cement,  and  driven  over  the  root-end,  which  it  dosely  endrdes. 
The  two  latter  kinds  of  crowns  may  be  used  as  abutments  for 
the  support  of  intervening  crowns  in  constructing  bridge-work. 
When  artifidal  crowns  are  supported  not  by  natural  tooth-roots 
but  by  soldering  them  to  abutments,  they  are  termed  dtmimies. 
The  number  of  dummies  which  may  be  supported  upon  a  given 
ntmiber  of  roots  depends  upon  the  position  and  character  of  the 
abutments,  the  character  of  the  alveolar  tissues,  the  age,  sex  and 
health  of  the  patient,  the  character  of  the  ocdusion  or  bite,  and 
the  force  exerted  in  mastication.  In  some  cases  a  root  will  not 
properly  support  more  than  one  additional  crown;  in  others 
an  entire  bridge  denture  has  been  successfully  supported  upon 
four  well-placed  roots.  Two  general  classes  of  bridge-work  are 
tecognized,  namdy,  the  fixed  and  the  removable.  Removable 
bridge-work,  though  more  difficult  to  construct,  is  preferable,  as 
it  can  be  more  thoroughly  and  easily  deansed.  When  properly 
made  and  applied  to  judidously  sdccted  cases,  the  bridge 
denture  is  the  most  artistic  and  functionally  perfect  restoration 
of  prosthetic  dentistry,  ... 

The  entire  devdopment  of  modem  dentistry  dates  from  the 
Z9th  centviry,  and  mainly  from  its  latter  half.  Beginning  with  a 
few  practitioners  and  no  organized  professional  basis,  educational 
system  or  literature,  its  practitioners  are  to  be  found  in  all 
dvilized  conununities,  those  in  Great  Britain  numbering  about 
5000;  in  the  United.  States,  37,000;  France,  1600,  of  whom 
376  are  graduates;  German  Empire,  qualified  practitioners 
{ZaknOnU),  1400;  practitioners  without  official  qualification, 
4x00.  Its  educational  institutions  are  numerous  and  well 
equipped.  It  possesses  a  large  periodical  and  standard  litera- 
ture in  all  languages.  Its  practice  is  regulated  by  legislative 
enactment  in  all  countries  the  fomt  as  is  medical  practice. 
The  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  dentists'  supplies 
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DBHTOH.  ID  urban  district  In  [hi  Gorton  puliamenur]' 
divuion  of  Luioufaiie,  England,  j)  m.  N.E.  Irom  Stodiport,  on 
tho  London  &  North- Western  railway.    Pop.  Ci(«i.)  14,(1^4.    In 

nHh  •opacityol  1,860,000,000  gallons.  The  manulacture of 
fell  bats  is  the  leading  industry.  Coal  is  extensively  mined  [n 
the  district. 

DENVBK,  the  capital  of  Colorado,  U.S.A.,  the  county-seat 
of  Denver  county,  and  the  largest  city  bctnecn  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  sometimes  called  the  "  Queen 
Cily  of  the  Plains."  Pop.  (1870)  47Sgl  (iS8q)  35,6=9;  (1S90) 
106,713;  Ciswo),  133,859,  of  wfiom  isjoi  »ne  loieign-botn 
4nd  39J3  were  negroes;  (ijio  census)  113,381.  Of  the 
15,301  loreign-botn  in  1900,  jiu  were  Germans;  3485,  Irish; 
3376,     Swedes;     3344,      English;     3613,      English-Canadian; 

railway  centre,  being  served  by  nine  railways,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  k  Santa  Ti;  the  Chicago, 
Butlinglon  tt  Quincy;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific; 
the  Denver  k  Rio  Grande;  the  Union  Pacific;  and  the 
Denver,  North-Westem  &  Pacific, 

Denver  lies  on  the  South  Plittc  river,  at  an  altitude  eiaclly 
1  m.  above  the  sea,  about  15  m.  Iioai  the  E.  bue  of  the  Rocky 
mounUins,  which  stretch  along  the  W,  horiion  from  N.  to  S. 
in  an  unbroken  chain  of  some  175  m.  Eicursions  may  be  made 
in  all  directions  into  the  mountains,  affording  beautiful  scenery 
and  interealing  viens  of  the  mining  camps.  Various  peaks  are 
readily  accetjibl*  from  Denver:  Long's  Peak  (14,171  ft.),  Gray's 
Peak(l4,34ift),Torrey  Peak  (14,336  fl.),MLEvans(i4,33o(l.), 
Pike'a  Peak  (i4,io3  ft,),  and  many  othen  of  only  slightly  less 
altitudes.  The  streets  are  eicellent,  broad  and  regular.  The 
parks  are  a  fine  feature  of  the  city;  by  its  charter  a  fixed 
percentage  of  all  eipcndituies  for  public  improvements  must  be 
used  lo  purchise  park  land.  Architectural  variety  and  solidity 
arc  favoured  in  the  buildings  of  the  city  by  a  Health  of  beautiful 
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Noteworthy  also  are  the  Denver  county 
lomeEait  Denverhighschool;  theFedi 
the  United  States  custom  house  and  post  office;  the  United 
States  mint;  the  large  Auditorium,  in  which  the  Democratic 
National  convention  met  in  IQ08;  a  Carnegie  library  (1908) 
and  the  Mining  Eichange;  and  there  arc  various  excellent 
business  blocks,  theatres,  clubs  and  churches.  Denver  has  an 
art  museum  and  a  loological  museum.    The  libraries  of  the  city 

scat  ol  the  Jesuit  college  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (1S88;  in  the 
suburbs);  and  the  university  of  Denver  (Methodist,  iS8q),  a 
co-educational  institution,  succeeding  the  Colorado  Seffiinaty 
(fOHuded  in  1864  by  John  Evans),  and  consisting  of  1  coUege 
of  liberal  arts,  a  graduate  school,  Chamberlin  astronomical 
obiervaloiy  and  a  preparatory  school— these  have  buildings 
in  University  Park— and  (near'the  centre  of  the  cily)  the 
Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine,  the  Denver  law  scbool,  a 
college  of  niusic  in  the  building  of  the  old  Colorado  Seminary,  and 
a  Saturday  college  (with  classes  ipcdally  for 


The  prosperity  oi  the  dty  depends  OD  that  of  the  rich  mlnini 
country  about  it,  on  a  very  extensive  wholesale  trade,  for  which 

large  manufacturing  and  finning  interests.  The  value  of 
manufactures  produced  in  1900  was  (41,368,69!  (increase 
1890-1900,41-5  %).  The  valueoftlie  factory  product  for  1905, 
however,  was  3*3  %  less  than  that  for  1900,  though  it  represented 
36'6  %  ol  the  product  of  the  slate  as  a  whole.  The  principal 
industry  it  the  smelting  and  refining  of  lead,  and  the  smelting 
works  are  among  the  most  interesting  lights  ol  the  dty.  Tbe 
value  of  the  ore  reduced  annually  is  about  (10,000,000.  Denver 
has  tlso  large  foundries  and  machine  shops,  flour  and  griit  mills, 
and  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,establishments.  Denver  is 
the  central  Uve-s  tock  market  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  stales.  The 
beet  sugar,  fruit  and  other  agricultural  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding and  tributary  section  were  valued  in  1906  at  about 
tio,ooo,ooo.  The  assessed  valualioD  of  property  in  the  dty  in 
I905  was  (115,338,910  (about  Uw  true  value),  and  the  bonded 
debt  Si, 070, 595- 

At  Denver  the  South  Platte  is  joined  by  Cherry  Creek,  and 
here  in  October  185S  were  established  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
creek  two  bitterly  rival  settlements,  St  Charles  and  Aurarla;  the 

J.  W.  Denver  (1818-1891),  ex-govemor  of  Kansas  (which  then 
included  Colorado),  and  Auraria  was  absorbed.  Deni-er  bad 
already  been  incorporated  by  a  provisional  local  (eilra  legal) 
"  legisbture,"  and  the  Kansas  legislature  gave  a  charter  to  a 
rival  company  which  the  Denver  people  bought  ouL  A  city 
government  was  oiginiicd  in  December  1859;  and  continued 
under  a  reincoipomtion  effected  by  the  first  territorial  legisbture 
of  1861.  This  body  adjourned  from  Colorado  City,  nominally 
the  capital,  to  Denver,  and  in  1S61  Golden  was  made  the  scat  of 
government.  In  iSeS  Denver  became  the  capital,  but  feeling  in 
the  southern  counties  was  then  so  strong  against  Denver  that 
provision  was  nude  for  a  popubr  vote  on  the  situation  of  the 
c;ipitat  five  years  after  Colorado  shoukl  become  a  stale.  This 
papular  vote  confirmed  Denver  in  iSSi.  UntQ  (870,  when  it 
scrcured  abranch  taitnay  from  tbe  Union  Pacific  line  at  Cheyenne 
( Wyoming). Ihecttywasononesideofthc  transcontinental  ttavel- 
routes.  The  first  toad  wu  quickly  followed  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  from  Kansas  Cily  (tfljo.  now  also  part  of  the  Union 
Pacific),  the  Denver Ii  Rio  Grande  (1S71),  the  Burlington  system 
(1881),  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sanu  ¥t  (1887),  and  other  roads 

first  number  of  The  Rniy  Utuilain  Nna.  The  same  year  a 
postal  express  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas  (10  days,  letters  15  cents 
]  ounce)  was  established;  and  telegraph  connexion  with  Boston 
id  New  York  (tg  for  10  words)  in  1863.  A  private  mint  was 
itablishedini86o.  Inthe'seventlesallthefacilitieaof  a  modern 
'y — gas,  slrcetors,  waier-wofks,  telephones— were  intro- 
jced,  &luch  the  same  might  be  said  of  a  score  of  dties  in  the 
!w  West,  but  none  is  a  more  striking  example  than  Denver  of 
arvelloul  growlbj  The  dty  throve  on  the  Ircighting  trade  of 
le  mines.  In  1864  a  tremendous  £ood  almost  mined  it,  and 
lother  fiood  in  1S7S,  and  a  famous  strike  in  Denver  and 
eadvillc  in  1870-1S80  were  further,  but  only  momenUry, 
checks  to  its  prosperity.  As  In  every  western  dty,  particularly 
in  mining  regions  whose  sites  attained  specubtive  values, 
II  had  grave  problems  with  "  squatters  "  or  "  latid- 
:rs  "  in  her  early  years;  and  there  was  the  usual  gambling 
utbwiy,  sometimes  eitra-legally  repressed  by  vigibnies. 
Settled  social  conditions,  however,  soon  established  themselves. 
In  iSgo  there  was  a  memotable  election  riot  under  the  guise  of 
iti-Chineae  demonstration.  In  the  decade  iajo-i8Bo  the 
population  increased  6487%.  The  'eighties  were  notable 
great  real  estate  activity,  and  the  population  o(  the  cily 
■cased  1995%  from  1880  to  1890.  In  iMi-iSa4  three 
ccssive  aruiual  exhibits  of  a  National  Mining  and  Industrial 
Eiposition  were  held.  After  189a  growth  was  slower  hut 
'  luous.  In  iQoi  a  city-and-county  of  Denver  was  created 
extensive  powers  of  framing  its  own  charter,  and  in 
1904  a  charter  wu  adopted.    The  constitution  of  the  slate  wii 
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baiBed  by  z  ooavention  that  sait  at  Denver  from  December  1875 
to  Much  1876;  various  territorial  conventions  met  here;  and 
beze  W.  J.  Bryan  was  nominated  in  1908  for  the  presidency. 

DEDDAHD  (Lat.  Deodandum,  that  which  is  to  be  given  to  God), 
la  Eo|;lx&h  law,  was  a  personal  chattel  (any  animal  or  thing) 
whfch,  on  accoont  of  its  having  caused  the  death  of  a  human 
bdsg.  was  forfeited  to  the  king  for  pious  uses.  Blackstone,  while 
txzdng  in  the  custom  an  expiatory  design,  alludes  to  analogous 
Jevish  and  Greek  laws,*  which  required  that  what  occasions  a 
Bun's  death  should  be  destroyed.  In  such  usages  the  notion  of 
the  pontshment  of  an  animal  or  thing,  or  of  its  being  morally 
affected  from  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  seems  to  be 
implied.  The  forfeiture  of  the  offending  instrument  in  no  way 
depends  on  the  guilt  of  the  owner.  This  imputation  of  guilt  to 
iaaaimate  objects  or  to  the  lower  animals  is  not  inconsistent  with 
vbat  we  know  of  the  ideas  of  uncivilized  races.  In  English  law, 
deodands  came  to  be  regarded  as  mere  forfeitures  to  the  king,  and 
(he  rules  on  which  they  depended  were  not  easily  explained  by 
aof  key  in  the  poosession  of  the  old  commentators.  The  law 
<Sstinguiihed,  for  instance,  between  a  thing  in  motion  and  a  thing 
^*.iwt;nj  stiiL  If  a  hone  or  other  anixnal  in  motion  killed  a 
person,  whether  infant  or  adult,  or  if  a  cart  ran  over  him,  it  was 
{orfeited  as  a  dcodand.  On  the  other  hand,  if  death  were  caused 
by  falfittg  from  a  cart  or  a  hoxse  at  rest,  the  law  made  the  chattel 
a  4fMi"4  if  the  person  killed  were  an  adult,  but  not  if  he 
were  below  the  ^axs  of  discretion.  Blackstone  accounts  for  the 
greater  severity  against  things  in  motion  by  saying  that  in  such 
caies  the  owner  is  more  usually  at  fault,  an  explanation  which 
■  doubtful  in  point  of  fact,  and  would  certainly  not  account 
kx  other  instances  of  the  same  tendency.  Thus,  where  a  man's 
death  is  caused  by  a  thing  not  in  motion,  that  part  only  which  is 
the  iauDcdiate  cause  is  forfeited,  as  "  if  a  man  be  climbing  up  the 
vkd  of  a  cart,  and  is  lulled  by  falling  from  it,  the  wheel  alone  is 
a  deodaad";  whereas,  if  the  cart  were  in  motion,  not  only  the 
vhed  but  all  that  moves  along  with  it  (as  the  cart  and  the 
k»dii^  are  forfeited.  A  similar  distinction  is  to  be  found  in 
Bntion.  Where  a  man  is  killed  by  a  vessel  at  rest  the  cargo  is  not 
deodand;  where  the  vessel  is  under  sail,  hull  and  cargo  are  both 
ifawtfatwi  For  the  distinction  between  the  death  of  a  child  and  the 
death  of  an  adult  Blackstone  accounts  by  suggesting  that  the  child 
"  VIS  pRsomed  incapable  of  actual  sin,  and  therefore  needed  no 
dcodand  to  purchase  propitiatory  masses;  but  every  adult  who 
(led  in  actual  sin  stood  in  need  of  such  atonement,  according  to 
tbe  bamaae  superstition  of  the  founders  of  the  English  law."  Sir 
MaulKw  Hale's  eq>lanation  was  that  the  child  could  not  take 
cue  <tf  himself,  whereon  Blackstone  asks  why  the  owner  should 
save  his  forfeitwe  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  the  child,  which 
Mght  to  have  bea  an  additl<»ial  reason  for  caution.  The 
f'»'*i«'g  of  a  joiy  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  deodand,  and  the 
i3TtstigatioQ  of  the  value  of  the  instrument  by  which  death  was 
caused  occupied  an  important  place  among  the  provisions  of 
cady  Eo^ish  criminal  law.  It  became  a  necessary  part  of  an 
im/^irt-m^nt  to  State  the  uature  and  value  of  the  weapon  employed 
—as,  that  the  stroke  was  given  by  a  certain  penknife,  of  the  value 
af  aipence— to  that  the  king  might  have  his  deodand.  Accidents 
oa  tbe  high  teat  did  not  cause  forfeiture,  being  beyond  the  domain 
of  tike  common  law;  but  it  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of 
i2^  in  fresh  water  the  law  held  good.  The  king  might  grant  his 
zigbt  to  if*^*««*«  to  another.  In  later  times  these  forfeitures 
Iwcame  extremely  mip<9u]ar;  and  juries,  with  the  connivance 
cf  jodigesy  foood  deodands  of  trifling  value,  so  as  to  defeat  the 
suquitable  daim.  -  At  last,  by  an  act  of  1846  they  were  abolished, 
the  daU  noGceably  foinnding  withlhe  introduction. of  railways 
icd  modem  steam-engines. 

OBMASH*  the  name  of  several  towns  of  British  India,  (i)  A 
tavB  in  the  Santal  Parganas  district  of  Bengal.  Pop.  (1901) 
B38.  Itisfamoosforagroupof  twenty-two  temples  dedicated 
16  Stn,  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims.  It  is  connected  with 
tilt  East  Indian  raOway  by  a  steam  tramway,  5  m.  in  length. 


abo  tbe  mk  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  by  which  an  animal 

v^idh  had  ^^r*H.  iryr***^  mi^  be  suneodered  in  lieu  of  com- 


(3)  The  headquarters  of  the  Bamra  feudatoiy  state  in  Bengal; 
58  m.  by  road  from  the  Bamm  Road  station  on  the  Bengal- 
Nagpur  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  570a.  Tbe  town,  which  is  well 
laid  out,  with  parks  and  gaidens,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
hollow  among  hills,  rapidly  increased  in  population  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  the  raja.  Sir  Sudhal  Rao,  K.C.I.E. 
(b.  i860).  It  has  a  state-supported  high  school  affiliated  to 
Calcutta  University,  with  a  chemical  and  physical  laboratory. 
(3)  The  chief  town  of  the  Deogarh  estate  in  the  state  of  Udaipur, 
Rajputana,  about  68  m.  N  J^.E.  of  the  dty  of  Udaipur.  It  is 
waUed,  and  contains  a  fine  palace.  Pop.  (1901)  5384.  Tbe 
holder  of  the  estate  is  styled  rawo/,  and  is  one  of  the  first-class 
nobles  of  Mewar.  (4)  Deogarh  Fort,  the  andent  Devagiri  or 
Deodri  (see  Dauiatabad). 

DBOLS,  a  suburb  of  the  French  town  of  Chiteauroux,  In  the 
department  of  Indre.  P<^.  (1906)  2337.  Dfols  lies  to  the 
north  of  Ch&teauroux,  from  whidi  it  is  separated  by  the  Indre. 
It  preserves  a  fine  Romanesque  tower  and  other  remains  of  the 
church  of  a  famous  Benedictine  abbey,  the  most  important  in 
Berry,  founded  in  917  by  Ebbes  the  NoUe,  lord  of  Dfols.  A 
gateway  flanked  by  towers  survives  from  the  old  ramparts  of 
the  town.  The  parish  church  of  St  Stephen  (zsth  and  i6th 
centuries)  has  a  Romanesque  facade  and  a  aypt  containing  the 
andent  Christian  tomb  of  St  Ludre  and  his  father  St  Leocade,  who 
according  to  tradition  were  lords  of  the  town  in  the  4th  century. 
There  are  also  interesting  old  paintings  of  the  loth  century 
representing  the  andent  abbey.  The  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St  Ludre  gave  importance  to  D£ols,  whidi  under  the  name  of 
Vicus  Dcknsis  was  in  existence  in  iht  Roman  period.  In  468 
the  Visigoths  defeated  the  Gauls  there,  the  victory  carrying  with 
it  the  supremacy  over  the  district  of  Berry.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  head  of  the  family  of  Dfols  enjoyed  the  title  of  prince  and 
hdd  sway  over  nearly  all  Lower  Berry,  of  which  the  town  itsdf 
was  the  capital.  In  the  loth  century  Raoul  of  Dfols  gave  his 
castle  to  the  monks  of  the  abbey  and  transferred  his  residence 
to  ChAteauroux.  For  centuries  this  change  did  not  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  place,  which  was  maintained  by  the  prestige 
of  its  abbey.  But  the  burning  of  the  abbey  church  by  the 
Protestants  during  the  religious  wars  and  in  1633  the  suppression 
of  the  abbey  by  the  agency  of  Henry  II.,  prince  of  Cond6  and  of 
D6ols,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  monks,  led  to  its  decadence. 

DEPARTMENT  (Fr.  dSpariement,  from  dipartir,  to  separate 
into  parts),  a  diviaon.  liie  word  b  used  of  the  branches  of  the 
administration  in  a  state  or  munidpality;  in  Great  Britain  it 
is  applied  to  the  sulxM'dinate  divisions  only  of  the  great  offices 
and  boards  of  state,  such  as  the  bankruptcy  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  in  the  United  States  these  subordinate 
divisions  arc  known  as  "  bureaus,"  while  "  department "  is  used 
of  the  dght  chief  branches  o^  the  executive. 

A  particukr  use  of  the  word  is  that  for  a  territorial  division 
of  France,  corresponding  loosely  to  an  English  county.  Previous 
to  the  French  Revolution,  the  local  unit  in  France  was  the 
province,  but  this  division  was  too  dosely  bound  up  with  the 
administrative  mismanagement  of  the  old  r:6gime.  Accordingly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mirabeau,  France  was  redivided  on  entirely 
new  lines,  the  thirty-four  provinces  being  broken  up  into  eighty- 
three  departments  (see  French  Revolxtugn).  The  idea  was 
to  render  them  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  a  certain  average 
of  sixe  and  population,  though  this  was  not  always  adhered  to. 
They  derived  their  names  prindpally  from  rivers,  mountains 
or  other  prominent  geographical  features.  Under  Napoleon  the 
nimiber  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  but  in  18  r  5  it 
was  reduced  to  eighty-six.  In  i860  three  new  departments  were 
created  out  of  the  newly  axmexcd  territory  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  In 
1871  three  dei>artmcnts  (Bas-Rhin,  Haut-Rhin  and  Moselle) 
were  lost  after  the  German  war.  Oi  the  remains  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin  was  formed  the  territory  of  Belfort,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Moselle  were  incorporated  in  the  department  of  Meurthe, 
which  was  renamed  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  making  the  ntmiber 
at  present  eighty-seven.  For  a  compfete  list  of  the  departments 
see  France.  Each  department  is  presided  over  by  an  officer 
called  a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  government,  and  assisted  by  a 
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prefectorial  councfl  (eonseU  de  ^ifedurt).  The  departments  are 
subdivided  into  arrondissements,  each  in  charge  of  a  sub-prefect. 
Arrondissements  are  again  subdivided  into  cantons,  and  these 
into  a>mmunes,  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  English  parish 
(see  Fsamce:  Local  dnemmerU). 

DB  PBRB,  a  dty  of  Brown  county,  Wisconsin,  U.SA.,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Fox  river,  6  m.  above  its  mouth,  aiid  xoq  m.  N.  cf 
Milwaukee. .  Pop.  (1890)  3625;  (1900)  4038,  of  whom  X025 
were  foreign-bom;  (1905,  state  census)  4523.  It  is  served  by 
the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
railways,  by  interurban  electric  lines  and  by  lake  and  river 
steamboat  lines,  it  being  the  head  of  lake  navigation  on  the  Fox 
river.  Two  bridges  here  span  the  Fox,  which  is  from  i  m.  to  |  m. 
in  width.  It  is  a  shipping  and  transfer  point  and  has  paper 
mills,  machine  shops,  flour  mills,  sash,  door  and  blind  factories, 
a  launch  and  pleasuxe-boat  fictory,  and  knitting  works,  cheese 
factories  and  dairies,  brick  yards  and  grain  elcvatois.  There  is 
an  excellent  water-power.  De  Fere  is  the  seat  of  St  Norbert's 
college  (Roman  Catholic,  1903)  and  has  a  public  library.  North 
of  the  city  is  located  the  state  reformatory.  On  tht  coming 
of  the  first  European,  Jean  Nicolet,  who  visited  the  place  in 
Z634-1635,  De  Pere  was  the  site  of  a  polyglot  Indian  settlement 
of  several  thousand  attracted  by  the  fishbig  at  the  first  rapids  of 
the  Fox  river.  Here  in  1670  Father  Claude  Allouez  established 
the  mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  second  in  what  is  now 
Wisconsin.  From  the  name  Rapides  des  PereSf  which  the  French 
applied  to  the  place,  was  derived  the  name  De  Pere.  Here 
Nicolas  Perrot,  the  first  French  commandant  in  the  North- West, 
established  his  headquarters,  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
wrote  the  journal  of  his  journey  to  the  Mississippi  A  few 
miles  south  of  the  dty  lived  for  many  years  Eleazer  Williams 
(c.  1787-1857),  the  alleged  "  lost  dauphin  "  Louis  XVII.  of  France 
and  an  authority  on  Indians,  espedaUy  Iroquois.  De  Pere  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1857,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1883. 

DEPBW,  CHAUNCET  MITCHELL  (X834-  •  ),'  American 
lawyer  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Peekskill,  New  York,  on  the 
asrd  of  AprQ  X834,  of  a  Huguenot  family  (originally  Du  Puis  or 
De  Puy).  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  X856,  entered  politics  as  a 
Whig — ^his  father  had  been  a  Democrat — was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1858,  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in 
x86x-x863,  and  was  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  state  in 
X  864-1865.  He  refused  a  nomination  to  be  United  States 
minister  to  Japan,  and  through  his  friendship  with  Comelius  and 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  in  x866  became  attomey  for  the  New  York 
&  Harlem  railway,  in  1869  was  appointed  attorney  of  the  newly 
consolidated  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  river  n^way,  of  which 
be  soon  became  a  director,  and  in  1875  was  made  general  counsel 
for  the  entire  Vanderbilt  system  of  railways.  He  became  second 
yice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  river  in  X869 
axid  was  its  president  in  X885-X898,  and  in  1898  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Vanderbilt  system.  In 
'1872  he  joined  the  liberal-Republican  movement,  and  was 
Dominated  and  defeated  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-govemor  of 
Kew  York.  In  1888  in  the  National  Republican  convention  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination,  but  withdrew 
his  name  in  favour  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  whose  offer  to  him  in 
1889  of  the  portfolio  of  state  he  refused.  In  1 899  he  was  dectcd 
United  States  senator  from  New  York  state,  and  in  1904  was 
re-dected  for  the  term  ending  in  19x1.  His  great  personal 
popularity,  augmented  by  his  ability  as  an  orator,  suffered 
considerably  after  X905,  the  inquiry  into  life  insurance  company 
methods  by  a  committee  of  the  state  legislature  resulting  in 
acute  criticism  of  his  actions  as  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Sodety  and  as  counsd  to  Henry  B.  Hyde  and  his 
son.  Among  his  best-known  orations  are  that  delivered  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  Liberty  enlightening 
the  Worid  (x886),  an  address  at  the  Washington  Centennial  in 
New  York  (X889),  and  the  Columbian  oration  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  (1893). 
•  DEPILATORY  (from  Lat.  depilare,  to  pull  out  the  pUus  or 
hair),  any  substance,  preparation  or  process  which  will  remove. 


superfluous  hair.  For  this  purpose  caustic  alkalis,  alkaline  etttlts 
and  also  orpiment  (trisulphide  of  arsenic)  are  used,  the  last  being 
somewhat  dangerous.  No  application  is  permanent  in  its  effect, 
as  the  hair  always  grows  agaiiL  The  only  permanent  method, 
which  is,  however,  painful,  slow  in  operation  and  likdy  to  leave 
small  scars,  is  by  the  use  of  an  dectxic  current  for  the  destruction 
of  the  foUides  by  dectrolysis. 

DEPORTATION,  or  Tsamspo&tatzok,  a  system  of  punishment 
for  crime,  of  which  the  essential  factor  is  the  removal  of  the 
criminal  to  a  penal  settlement  outside  his  own  country.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  mere  expulsion  {q.v.)  from  a  country, 
though  the  term  "  deportation  "  is  now  used  in  that  sense  in 
English  law  under  the  Aliens  Act  1905  (see  Alizm).  Strictly, 
the  deportation  or  transportation  system  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
England,  though  the  removal  or  exdusion  of  imdesirable  persons 
from  British  territory,  under  various  Orders  in  Coimdl,  is  possible 
in  places  subject  to  the  JForeign  Jurisdiction  Acts,  and  in  the  case 
of  criminals  under  the  Extradition  Acts* 

Earlier  British  Transportation  System,— At  a  time  when  the 
British  statute-book  bristled  with  capital  fdonies,  when  the  pick- 
pocket or  sheq>-stealer  was  hanged  out  of  hand,  when  Sir  Samuel 
RomiUy,  to  whose  strenuous  exertions  the  amelioration  of  the 
penal  code  is  in  a  great  measure  due,  declared  that  the  laws 
of  England  were  written  in  blood,  another  and  less  sanguinary 
penalty  came  into  great  favour.  The  deportation  of  criminals 
beyond  the  seas  grew  naturally  out  of  the  laws  which  prescribed 
banishment  for  certain  offences.  The  Vagrancy  Act  of  Elisabeth's 
reign  contained  in  it  the  germ  of  transportation,  by  empowering 
justices  in  quarter  sessions  to  banish  offenders  and  order 
them  to  be  conveyed  into  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  should 
be  assigned  by  the  privy  coimdl.  Full  effect  was  given  to  this 
statute  in  the  next  reign,  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  James  I. 
dated  16x9,  in  which  the  king  directs  "a  himdred 
dissolute  pcrsoiks  "  to  be  sent  tor  Virgixua^  Another 
act  of  similar  tenor  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  in  which  the  term  "transportation" 
appears  to  have  been  first  used.  A  further  and  more  systematic 
devdopment  of  the  system  of  transportation  took  place  in 
16x7,  when  an  act  was  passed  by  whidi  offenders  who  had 
escaped  the  death  penalty  were  .handed  over  to  contractors, 
who  engaged  to  transport  them  to  the  American  colonics. 
These  contractors  were  vested  with  a  property  in  the 
labour  of  the  convicts  for  a  certain  term,  geneially  from 
seven  to  fourteen  3rears,  and  this  right  they  frequently  sold.* 
Labour  in  those  early  days  was  scarce  in  the  new  settlonents; 
and  bdore  the  general  adoption  of  negro  slavery  there  was  a 
keen  competition  for  fdon  hands.  An  orguauitd  system 
of  kidnapping  prevailed  along  the  British  coasts;  young  lads 
were  seised  and  sold  into  what  was  practically  white  slavery  in 
the  American  plantations.  These  malpractices  were  checked,  but 
the  legitimate  traffic  in  convict  labour  continued,  until  it  was 
ended  peremptorily  by  the  revolt  .of  the  American  colonies  And 
the  achievement  of  their  independence  in  X776.' 

The  British  legislature,  makkig  a  virtue  of  necessity,  discovered 
that  transportation  to  the  colonics  was  bound  to  be  attended  by 
various  inconveniences,  particulariy  by  depriving  the  kingdom  of 
many  subjects  whose  labour  might  be  useful  to  the  community; 
and  an  act  was  accordingly  passed  which  provides  that  convicts 
sentenced  to  transportation  might  be  employed  at  hard  labour 
at  home.  At  the  same  time  the  consideration  of  some  scheme 
for  their  disposal  was  entrusted  to  three  eminent  public  men- 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  Mr  Eden,  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland) 
and  John  Howard.  The  result  of  thdr  labours  was  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  penitentiary  houses,  dated  1778.  This  act  is  of 
peculiar  importance.  It  contains  the  first  pubh'c  enunciation  o£  & 
general  prindple  of  prison  treatment,  and  shows  that  even  at  that 
eariy  date  the  system  since  nearly  universally  adopted  was  fully 
understood.  The  object  in  view  was  thus  stated.  It  was  hoped 
"  by  sobriety,  rl»aini;n»«i  and  medical  assistance,  by  a  regular 
series  of  labour,  by  solitary  confinement  during  the  intervals  of 
work  and  by  due  rdigious  instruction  to  preserve  and  amend 
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thg  hahh  of  tfae  unhappy  offenden,  to  inure  them  to  habits  of 
iadiatiy,  to  guard  than  {ram  pemicMMis  company,  to  accustom 
then  to  sdioua  reflection  and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles 
ud  practice  of  cveiy  Christian  and  moral  duty."  The  experience 
«f  wrcyeding  yean  has  added  little  to  these  the  true  principles 
of  penal  discipline;  th^  form  the  basis  of  eveiy  q>edes  of  prison 
syiutm  carried  out  Bnce  the  passing  of  an  act  of  1779. 

No  immediate  action  was  taken  by  the  committee  appointed. 
Its  mrnilifra  were  not  in  accord  as  to  the  choice  of  site.    One  was 
lor  Uington,  another  for  Limehouse;    Howard  only  stipulated 
for  some  healthy  place  well  siqtplied  with  water  and  conveniently 
sitoated  for  supervision.    He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
pnritrtlliafy  should  be  built  by  convirt  labour.    Howard  withdrew 
fram  the  amunission,  and  new  members  were  ^q;)ointed,  who 
were  oa  the  eve  of  beginning  the  first  penitentiary  when  the 
disunveuea  of  Capfsin  Cook  in  the  South  Seu  turned  the  attention 
d  the  goteniment  towards  these  new  lands.    The  vast  territories 
cl  Australasia  promised  an  unlimited  field  for  convict 
minniation,  ud  for  the  moment  the  scheme  for 
pcpitentiary  houses  fdl  to  the  ground.    Public  opinion 
genenUy  ptefened  the  idea  of  establishing  penal 
at  a  distance  from  home.    "There  was  general 
fflnfidfitrr,"  aays  Merivale  in  his  work  on  colonization,  "  in  the 
fsioazite  theoiy  that  the  best  mode  of  punishing  offenders  was 
that  which  reaiovcd  them  from  the  scene  of  offence  and  tempta- 
tioo,  cot  them  off  by  a  great  gulf  of  wptxt  from  all  their  former 
ooaaeiioaB,  and  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  past 
cdacs  by  becoming  useful  members  of  sodety."    These  views  so 
fu  prevailed  that  an  expedition  consisting  of  nine  transports 
sad  two  men-of-war,  the  "  first  fleet "  of  Australian  annals,  sailed 
in  llaich  X7S7  for  New  South  Wales.    This  first  fleet  reached 
Botany  Bay  ia  January  1788,  but  passed  on  and  landed  at  Fort 
Jacksgn,  where  it  entered  and  occupied  Sydney  harbour.    From 
Ihtt  time  forward  convicts  were  sent  in  constantly  increasing 
aBwhers  from  En^and  to  the  Antipodes.    Yet  the  early  settle- 
saeat  at  Sydney  had  not  greatly  prospered.    The  infant  oobny 
had  had  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence.    It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  cuBuaiiaity  would  raise  its  own  produce  and  speedily  become 
sdUopporting.    But  the  sofl  was  unfruitful;  the  convicts  knew 
Beting  of  forming.    AH  lived  upon  rations  sent  out  from  home; 
aad  wisea  convoys  with  reh'ef  lingered  by  the  way  famine  stared 
all  la  the  face.    The  colony  was  long  a  penal  settlement  and 
nothing  aaore,  peopled  only  by  two  classes,  convicts  and  their 
snaieti;  friminal  bondsmen  on  the  one  hand  who  had  forfeited 
thdr  independence  and  were  bound  to  labour  without  wages  for  the 
state,  on  the  other  officials  to  guard  and  exact  the  due  perform- 
ance of  tasks.    A  few  free  famflies  were  encoursged  to  emigrate, 
hot  tfaiqr  were  lost  in  the  mass  they  were  intended  to  Inven, 
saaoped  and  ontaumbexcd  by  the  convicts,  shiploads  of  whom 
coatinaed  to  pour  in  year  after  year.  When  the  influx  increased, 
(WJmlfif  aa  to  their  employment  arose.    Free  settleis  were  too 
km  to  give  work  to  more  thana  small  proportion.   Moreover,  a 
Bcw  poficy  was  in  the  ascendant,  initiated  by  Governor  Macquarie, 
aha  considered  the  convicts  and  their  rehabilitation  his  chief 
CBze,  and  steadily  dxKouaged  the  Immigzation  of  any  but  those 
aha  "came  out  for  their  country's  good."    The  great  bulk  of  the 
caovict  labour  thus  remained  hi  government  huids. 

This  pexiod  marked  the  first  phase  in  the  history  of  tranaporta- 
tian.  The  penal  colony,  having  triumphed  over  eariy  dangera 
and  dWifwlrift»  waa  crowded  with  convicta  in  a  atate  of  aemi- 
fgfwtom,  mainfainfd  at  the  pubUc  expenae  and  utilised  in  the 
de^tlmiaient  of  the  latent  resources  of  theoountxy.  The  methods 
eauifcjyeJ  by  Governor  Macquaiie  were  not,  perhaps,  invariably 
the  hot;  the  time  waa  hard^  ripe  as  3ret  f <v  the  erection  of 
paiatml  buildiBgi  in  Sydney,  while  the  congregation  of  the  work- 
aaa  ia  htft  bodies  tended  greatly  to  their  demoralization.  But 
aameof  the  wotka  undertaken  and  carried  out  were  of  incalculable 
to  the  young  colony;  and  its  early  advantt  in  wealth  and 
naa  greatly  due  to  the  magnificent  roada,  bridges  and 
ies  of  inter-communication  for  which  it  was  indebted 
to  Governor  Macquarie.  As  time  passed  the  criminal  sewage 
ioving  from  the  Old  Worid  to  the  New  greatly  increased  in 


volume  under  milder  and  more  humane  laws.  Many  xu>w  escaped 
the  gallows,  aiui  much  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  gaols  at  home 
was  caused  by  the  gangs  of  convicts  awaiting  transhipment  to 
the  Antipodes.  They  were  packed  off,  however,  with  all  con- 
venient despatch,  and  the  numbers  on  government  hands  in  the 
colonies  multiplied  exceedingly,  causing  increasing  embarrass- 
ment as  to  their  di^xtsaL  Moreover,  the  expense  of  the  Australian 
convict  establishments  was  enormous. 

Some  change  in  system  was  inevitable,  and  the  plan  of  "  assign- 
ment" was  introduced;  in  other  words,  that  of  freely  lending  the 
convicts  to  any  who  would  relieve  the  authorities  of  the  burden- 
some charge.  By  this  time  £ree  settlers  were  arriving 
in  greater  number,  invited  by  a  different  and  more 
liberal  policy  than  that  of  Governor  Macquarie. 
Inducements  were  especially  offered  to  persons 
possessed  of  capital  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
Assignment  developed  rapidly;  aoon  eager  competition  arose  for 
the  convict  handa  that  had  been  at  fiirst  ao  reluctantly  taken. 
Great  facilitiea  existed  for  utilizing  them  on  the  wide  areas  of 
grazing  land  and  on  the  new  stations  in  the  interior.  A  pastoral 
life,  without  temptations  aiui  contaminating  influences,  was  well 
suited  for  convicts.  As  the  colony  grew  richer  and  more  populous^ 
other  than  agricultural  empbyers  became  assignees,  and  numer- 
ous enterprises  were  set  on  foot.  The  trades  and  callings  which 
minister  to  the  needs  of  all  civilized  communities  were  more  and 
more  largely  pursued.  There  was  plenty  of  work  for  skilled 
convicts  in  the  towns,  and  the  services  of  the  more  intelligent 
were  highly  prized.  It  was  a  great  boon  to  secure  gratis  the 
assistance  of  men  specially  trained  as  clerks,  book-keepers  or 
handicraftsmen.  Hence  all  maimer  of  intrigues  and  manoeuvres 
were  afoot  on  the  arrival  of  drafta  and  there  was  a  scramble  for 
the  best  hands.  Here  at  once  was  a  palpable  flaw  in  the  system 
of  assignment.  The  lot  of  the  convict  was  altogether  unequal 
Some,  the  dull,  unlettered  and  unskilled,  were  drafted  up  country 
to  heavy  manual  laboiu:  at  which  they  remained,  while  clever 
expert  rogues  found  pleasant,  congenial  and  often  profitable 
empbyment  in  the  towns.  Tlie  contrast  was  very  marked  from 
the  first,  but  it  became  the  more  apparent  when  in  due  course  it 
was  seen  that  some  were  still  engaged  in  irksome  toil,  while  others 
who  had  come  out  by  the  same  ship  had  already  attained  to 
afBuence  and  ease.  For  the  latter  transportation  was  no  punish- 
ment, but  often  the  reverse.  It  meant  too  often  transfer  to  a  new 
world  imder  conditions  more  favourable  to  success,  removed  from 
the  keener  competition  of  the  okL  By  adroit  management,  too, 
convicts  often  obtained  the  command  of  funds,  the  product  of 
nefarious  transactions  at  home,  whidi  wives  or  nesr  relatives  or 
unconvicted  accon^ilices  presently  brought  out  to  them.  It  was 
easy  for  the  free  new-comers  to  secure  the  assignment  of  thdr 
convict  friends;  and  the  latter,  although  still  nominally  servants 
and  in  the  background,  at  once  assumed  the  real  controL 
Another  system  productive  of  much  evil  was  the  employment  of 
convict  clerks  in  positions  of  trust  in  various  government  offices; 
convicts  did  much  of  the  legal  work  of  the  colony;  a  convict  was 
clerk  to  the  attorney  general;  others  were  schoolmasters  and 
were  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth. 

Under  a  system  so  anomalous  and  uncertain  the  nuun  object 
of  tranqx>rtation  as  a  method  of  penal  discipline  and  repression 
was  in  danger  of  being  quite  overkwked.  Yet  the  state 
could  not  entirely  abdicate  its  functions,  although  it 
fturrendered  to  a  great  extent  the  care  of  criminals  to 
private  persons.  It  had  established  a  code  of  penalties 
for  the  coercion  of  the  ill-conducted,  while  it  kept  the 
worst  perforce  in  its  own  hands.  The  master  was  always  at 
liberty  to  appeal  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  A  message  carried 
to  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  often  by  the  culprit  himaeU,  brought 
down  the  prompt  retribution  of  the  lash.  Convicts  might  be 
flogged  for  petty  offences,  for  idleness,  drunkenness,  turbulence, 
absconding  and  so  forth.  At  the  out-stations  some  show  of 
decorum  and  regularity  was  observed,  although  the  work  done 
was  generally  scanty  and  the  convicts  were  secretly  given  to  all 
manner  of  evil  courses.  The  town  convicts  were  worse,  because 
they  were  far  less  controlled.    They  were  nominally  under  the 
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surveillance  And  supervision  of  the  police,  idiich  amounted  to 
nothing  at  alL  Tliey  came  and  went,  and  amused  themselveft 
after  working  houxt^so  that  Sydney  and  all  the  large  towns  were 
hotbeds  of  vice  and"  immorality.  The  masters  as  a  rule  made 
no  attempt  to  watch  over  their  charges;  many  of  them  were 
absolutely  unfitted  to  do  so,  being  themselves  of  low  character, 
"  emancipists  "  frequently,  old  convicts  conditionally  pardoned 
or  who  had  finished  their  terms.  No  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
the  assignment  of  convicts  to  improper  persons;  every  applicant 
got  what  he  wanted,  even  though  bis  own  character  would  not 
bear  inspection.  All  whom  the  masters  could  not  manage — ^the 
incorrigible  upon  whom  the  lash  and  bread  and  water  had  been 
tried  in  vain — ^were  returned  to  government  charge.  These,  in 
short,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  refuse  of  colonial  convictdom. 
Every  man  who  could  not  agree  with  his  master,  or  who  was 
to  undergo  a  penalty  greater  than  flogging  or  less  than  capital 
punishment,  came  back  to  government  and  was  disposed  of  in 
one  of  three  ways,  (x)  the  road  parties,  (3)  the  chain  gang,  or  (3)  the 
penal  settlements,  (z)  In  the  first  case,  the  convicts  might  be 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  or  marched  about  the  country 
according  to  the  work  in  hand;  the  labour  was  severe,  but,  owing 
to  inefficient  supervision,  never  intolerable;  the  diet  was  ample 
and  there  was  no  great  restraint  upon  independence  within 
certain  wide  limits.  To  the  slarknesn  of  control  over  the  road 
parties  was  directly  traceable  the  frequent  escape  of  desperadoes, 
who,  defying  recapture,  recniited  the  gangs  of  bushrangers 
whidi  were  a  constant  terror  to  the  whole  country.  In  (3)  the 
chain  or  iron  gangs,  as  they  were  sometimes  styled,  discipline  was 
far  more  rigorous.  It  was  maintained  by  the  constant  presence 
of  a  military  guard,  and  when  most  efficiently  organized  the  gang 
was  governed  by  a  military  officer  who  was  aUo  a  magistrate. 
The  work  was  naUy  hard,  the  custody  dose — ^in  bulk,  stockaded 
iMurack  or  caravan;  the  first  was  at  Sydney,  the  second  in  the 
interior,  the  last  when  the  undertaking  required  constant  change 
of  place.  All  were  locked  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  all  wore 
heavy  leg  irons;  and  all  were  liable  to  immediate  flagellation. 
The  convict "  scouiger  "  was  one  of  the  regular  officials  attached 
to  every  chain  gang.  (3)  The  third  and  ultimate  receptacle  was 
the  penal  settlement,  to  which  no  offendeis  were  transferred  till 
all  other  methods  of  treatment  had  failed.  These  were  terrible 
cesspools  of  iniquity,  so  bad  that  it  seemed,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  who  knew  them  well,  that "  the  heart  of  a  man  who  went  to 
them  was  taken  from  him  and  he  was  given  that  of  a  beast." 
The  horrors  accumulated  at  Norfolk  Island,  Moreton  Bay,  Fort 
Arthur  and  Tasman's  Peninsula  are  almost  beytmd  description. 
The  convicts  herded  together  in  them  were  soon  utterly  degraded 
and  brutalized;  no  wonder  that  reckless  despair  took  possession 
of  them,  that  death  on  the  gallows  for  murder  purposely  com- 
mitted, or  the  slow  terror  from  starvation  foUowing  escape  into 
surrounding  wilds  was  often  wdcomed  as  a  relief. 

The  stage  which  transportation  was  now  reaching  and  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Australian  colonies  about  this 
period  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  understood  in  En^and. 
Earnest  and  thoughtful  men  might  busy  themsdves  with  prison 
disdpline  at  home,  and  the  legislature  might  watch  with  peculiar 
interest  the  results  obtained  from  the  special  treatment  of  a 
limited  number  of  selected  offenders  in  Millbank  penitentiary. 
But  for  the  great  mass  of  criminality  deported  to  a  distant  shore 
no  very  active  concern  was  shown.  The  country  for  a  long  time 
seemnl  satisfied  with  transportation.  Portions  of  the  system 
might  be  open  to  criticism.  Thus  the  Commons  committee  of 
183  a  fredy  condemned  the  hulks  at  Woolwich  and  other  arsenals 
in  which  a  large  number  of  convicts  were  kept  while  waiting 
embarkation.  It  was  reported  that  the  indiscriminate  associa- 
tion of  prisoners  in. them  produced  more  vice,  profaneness  and 
demoralisation  than  in  the  ordinary  prisons.  After  dark  the 
wildest  orgies  went  on  unchecked— dancing,  fighting,  gambling, 
singing  and  so  forth;  it  was  easy  to  get  drink  and  tobacco  and 
to  see  friends  from  outside.  The  labour  hours  were  short  and 
the  tasks  light;  "altogether  the  situation  of  the  convict  in 
the  hulks,"  says  the  report,  "  cannot  be  considered  penal;  it  is 
a  state  of  restriction,  but  hardly  of  punishment." 


But  no  objection  was  raised  to  transportation.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  this  same  committee  "a  most  valuable  eiqtedient 
in  the  system  of  secondary  punishment."  They  only  thought  it 
necessary  to  suggest  that  exile  should  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  severe  probationary  punishment  in  England,  a  proposal 
which  was  rdterated  later  on  and  actually  adopted.  It  was  ia 
the  coimtry  most  dosdy  affected  that  disntisfaction  first  began 
to  find  voice.  Already  in  1832  the  most  reputable  sections  of 
Australian  sodety  were  beginning  to  murmur  grievously.  Trans- 
portation had  fostered  the  growth  of  a  strong  party — that 
representing  convict  views — and  these  were  advocated  boldly  in 
unprincipled  prints.  This  party,  constantly  recruited 
from  the  emandpists  and  ticket-of-Ieave  holdeis, 
gradually  grew  very  numerous,  and  threatened  soon 
to  swamp  the  honest  and  untainted  parts  of  the 
community.  As  years  passed  the  prevalence  of  crime,  and  the 
universally  low  tone  of  morality  due  to  the  convict  dement, 
became  more  and  more  in  the  ascendant  At  length  in  1835 
Judge  Burton  made  a  loud  protest,  and  in  a  chaige  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Sydney  plainly  intimated  that  transportation  must  cease. 
While  it  existed,  he  said,  the  colonies  could  never  rise  to  their 
proper  position;  they  could  not  daim  free  institutions.  This 
bold  but  fordble  language  commanded  attention.  It  was  speedily 
echoed  in  England,  and  particulariy  by  Archbishop  Whatdy, 
who  argued  that  transportation  failed  in  all  the  leading  requisites 
of  any  system  of  secondary  punishment.  Tt^ansportation 
exercised  no  salutary  terror  in  offenders;  it  was  no  longer  exile  to 
an  unknown  inhospitable  region,  but  to  one  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  whither  innumerable  friends  and  associates  had  gone 
already.  The  most  glowing  descriptions  came  back  of  the  wealth 
which  any  dever  fellow  might  easily  amass;  stories  were  told 
and  names  mentioned  of  those  who  had  made  ample  fortunes  in 
Australia  in  a  few  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  convicts,  or  at 
least  large  numbers  of  them,  had  prospered  exceedingly.  Some 
had  incomes  of  twenty,  thirty,  even  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
The  deteriorating  effects  of  the  system  were  plainly  manifest  on 
the  surface  from  the  condition  of  the  colony, — the  profli^cy  of 
the  towns,  the  scant  reprobation  of  crimes  and  those  who  had 
committed  them.  Down  below,  in  the  openly  sanctioned  slavery 
called  assignment,  in  the  demoralizing  chain  gangs  and  in  the 
inexpressibly  horrible  penal  settlements,  were  more  abundant 
and  more  awful  proofs  of  the  general  wickedness  and  corruption. 
Moreover  these  appalling  results  were  accompanied  by  colossal 
expenditure.  The  cost  of  the  colonial  convict  establishments, 
with  the  passages  -out,  amoimted  annually  to  upwards  of 
£300,000;  another  £zoo,ooo  was  expended  on  the  military 
garrisons;  and  various  items  brought  the  whole  outlay  to  about 
half  a  million  per  annum.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  was  not  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  peopling  a  continent  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  vast  Australasian  empire.  But  that  empire  coidd  never 
have  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions  if  it  h»l  depended  on 
convict  inunigration  alone.  There  was  a  point,  too,  at  which 
all  devdopment,  all  progress,  would  have  come  to  a  ftill  stop 
had  it  not  been  relieved  of  its  stigma  as  a  penal  colony. 

That  point  was  reached  between  1835  ("id  1840,  when  a 
powerful  party  came  into  existence  in  New  South  Wdes,  pledged 
to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  transportation.  A  strongly 
hostile  feeling  was  also  gaining  ground  in  En^and.  In  1837 
a  hew  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
made  a  patient  and  searching  investigation  into  the  ^^^w 
meritsand  demerits  of  the  system  and  fiedy  condemned  mZT 
it.  The  government  had  no  choice  but  to  give  way; 
it  could  not  ignore  the  protests  of  the  colonists,  backed  up  by 
such  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion.  In  z  840  orders  were 
issued  to  suspend  the  deportation  of  criminals  to  New  South 
Wales.  But  what  was  to  become  of  the  convicts?  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  at  home.  The  hulks  which  might  have 
served  had  also  failed;  the  faultiness  of  thdr  internal  numage- 
ment  had  been  fully  proved.  The  committee  had  rea>mmended 
the  erection  of  more  penitentiaries.  But  the  costly  experiment 
of  Millbank  had  been  barren  of  results.  The  modd  prison  at 
Pentonville,  in  process  of  construction  undnr  the  pressure  of  a 
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It  towards  prison  refonn,  oottM  offer  but  limited  aocom- 
A  proposal  was  put  forward  to  construct  convict 
baxracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  arsenals;  but  this,  which 
ooBtaiaed  really  the  germ  of  the  present  British  penal  system, 
was  pfematnre.  The  government  in  this  dilemma  steered  a 
Biddk  couxse  and  resolved  to  adhere  to  transportation,  but  under 
a  greatly  noodified  and  it  was  hoped  much  impro\'ed  form.  The 
coloay  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  younger  and  less  self-reliant  than 
its  Bciijaboar,  had  also  endured  convict  immigration  but  had 
made  no  pcotesL  It  was  resolved  to  direct  the  whole  stream 
oi  deportation  upon  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  was  thus  con- 
stituted one  vast  cblomal  prison.  The  main  prindjde  of  the  new 
system  was  one  of  probation;  hence  its  name.  All  convicts  were 
to  pass  through  various  stages  and  degrees  of  punishment  accord- 
isg  to  their  conduct  and  character.  Some  general  depot  was 
needed  where  the  necessary  observation  could  be  made,  and  it 
was  faond  at  Millbank  penitentiary.  Thence  boys  were  sent 
to  the  pffison  for  juveniles  at  Parkhurst;  the  most  prominng 
sobjects  among  the  adults  were  selected  to  undergo  the  experi- 
mental  discipline  of  solitude  and  separation  at  Pentonville;  less 
bopefvl  cases  went  to  the  hulks;  and  all  adults  alike  passed  on  to 
the  Antqsodes.  Fresh  stages  awaited  the  convict  on  his  arrival 
U  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  first  was  limited  to  '*  lifers  "  and 
ooloottl  omvicts  sentenced  a  second  time.  It  consisted  in  deten- 
tkm  at  one  of  the  penal  stations,  either  Norfolk  Island  or  Tasman's 
Pcninsola,  where  the  disgraceful  conditions  already  described 
continued  unchanged  to  the  very  last.  The  second  stage  received 
the  higest  number,  who  were  subjected  in  it  to  gang  labour, 
working  under  restraint- in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  These 
l»obation  stations,  as  they  were  called,  were  intended  to  inculcate 
habits  of  industry  and  subordination;  they  were  provided  with 
supcrvison  and  rdigious  instructors;  and  had  they  not  been 
tainted  by  the  vicious  virus  brought  to  them  by  others  arriving 
from  the  penal  statioitt,  they  might  have  answered  their  purpose 
lor  a  time.  But  they  became  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  penal 
settlements  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  breakdown  ctf  the 
whole  system.  The  third  stage  and  the  first  step  towards  freedom 
VBs  the  concession  of  a  pass  which  permitted  the  convict  to  be 
at  large  onder  certain  conditions  to  seek  work  for  himself;  the 
faofth  Was  a  ticket-of-leave,  the  possession  of  which  allowed  him 
to  come  and  go  much  as  he  {deased;  the  fifth  and  last  was 
sfaoolnte  pardon,  with  the  prospects  of  rehabilitation. 

This  scheme  seemed  admirable  on  paper;  yet  it  failed  oom- 
pleteiy  when  put  into  practice.  Colonial  resources  were  quite 
wmiile  to  bear  the  pressure.  Within  two  or  three  years 
Van  Diemen's  Laiod  was  inundated  with  convicts. 
SJTffm  thousand  were  sent  out  in  four  years;  the 
awerage  annual  number  in  the  colony  was  about 
lo^ooo,  and  th^  when  there  were  only  37,000  free  settlers. 
Ha9  die  whole  number  of  convicts  remained  in  government 
hands  and  were  kept  in  the  probation  gangs,  engaged  upon  public 
vorks  of  great  utility;  but  the  other  half,  pass-holders 
tad  ticket-of4eave  men  in  a  state  of  semi-freedom,  could 
get  Ettle  or  no  employment.  The  supply  greatly  exceeded  the 
demand;  these  were  no  hirers  of  labour.  Had  the  colony  been  as 
large  and  as  prosperous  as  its  nei^bonr  it  could  scarcely  have 
absoffbed  the  glut  of  workmen;  but  it  was  really  on  the  verge 
of  banknqytcy^ts  finances  were  embarrassed,  its  trades  and 
ladcstcies  at  a  standstill.  But  not  only  were  the  convicts  idle; 
tfeey  were  uttcriy  depraved.'  It  was  soon  foimd  that  the  ^tem 
sbich  kept  large  bodies  always  together  had  a  most  pemidous 
cfiect  upon  their  moral  condition.  "The  congregation  of 
aimiaals  in  large  batches  without  adequate  supervision  meant 
fie!|^  wboJesale,  widespread  pollution,"  as  was  said  at  the  time. 
Ihac  ever-present  and  constantly  increasing  evils  forced  the 
Hrwemment  to  reconsider  its  position;  and  in  1846  transporta- 
lioB  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  temporarily  suspended  for  a 
covpte  of  yean,  during  which  it  was  hoped  some  relief  might  be 
The  fiMmation  of  a  new  convict  colony  in  North 
had  been  contemplated;  but  the  project,  warmly 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  then  under-secretary  of  state  for  t)ie 
presently  abandoned;  and  it  now  became  dear 


that  no  resumption  of  transportation  was  possible.  The  measures 
taken  to  substitute  other  methods  of  secondary  punishment  are 
set  forth  in  the  artide  Prison  (9.V.). 

France. — France  adopted  deportation  for  criminals  as  far  back 
as  Z763,  when  a  penal  colony  was  founded  in  French  Guiana  and 
failed  disastroudy.  An  expedition  was  sent  there,  composed 
of  the  most  evil  elements  of  the  Paris  population 
and  numbering  X4,ooo,  all  of  whom  died.  The 
attempt  was  repeated  in  1766  and  with  the  same 
miserable  result  Other  failures  are  recorded,  the  worst  bdng 
the  scheme  of  the  philanthropist  Baron  Milius,  who  in  X833 
planned  to  form  a  community  on  the  banks  of  the  Mana  (French 
Guiana)  by  the  marriage  of  exiled  convicts  and  degraded  women, 
which  resulted  in  the  most  ghastly  horrors.  Ihe  prindple  of 
deportation  was  then  formaUy  condemned  by  publicists  and 
government  untO  suddenly  in  1854  it  was  reintroduced  into  the 
French  penal  code  urith  many  high-sounding  phrases.  Splendid 
results  were  to  be  achieved  in  the  creation  of  rich  colonies  afar, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  criminal  by  new  openings  in  a  new 
land.  The  only  outlet  available  at  the  moment  beyond  the  sea 
was  French  Guiana,  and  it  was  again  to  be  utilized  despite  its 
pestilential  dimate.  Thousands  were  exiled,  more  than  half  to 
find  certain  death;  none  of  the  penal  cetdements  prospered. 
No  return  was  made  by  agricultural  devdopment,  farms  and 
plantations  proved  a  dead  loss  under  the  unfavourable  conditions 
of  labour  enforced  in  a  malarious  climate  and  uiUdndly  soil,  and 
it  was  acknowledged  by  French  officials  that  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  penal  colony  on  the  equator  was  utterly  futile. 
Deportation  to  Guiana  was  not  abandoned,  but  instead  of  native- 
bom  French  exiles,  a>nvicts  of  subject  races,  Arabs,  Anamites 
and  Asiatic  blacks,  were  sent  exdusivdy,  with  no  better  success 
as  regards  colonization. 

In  1864,  however,  it  was  possible  to  divert  the  stream  dse^ 
where.  New  Caledonia  in  the  Australian  Pacific  was  annexed  to 
France  in  1853.  Ten  years  later  it  became  a  new  settlement  for 
convict  emigrants.  A  first  shipload  was  disembarked  in  1864  at 
Noumea,  and  the  foundations  of  the  dty  laid.  Prison  buildings 
were  the  first  erected  and  were  planted  upon  the  island  of  Nou, 
a  small  breakwater  to  the  Bay  of  Noumea.  Outwardly  all  went 
well  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  authorities.  The  population 
steadily  increased;  an  average  total  of  600  in  1867  rose  in  the 
following  year  to  x  554.  In  X874  the  convict  population  exoeeded 
5000;  in  x88o  it  had  risen  to  8000;  the  total  reached  9608 
at  the  end  of  December  X883.  But  from  that  time  forward  the 
numbers  transported  annually  fell,  for  it  was  found  that  this 
South  Pacific  island,  with  its  fertile  soil  and  fairly  temperate 
dimate,  by  no  means  intimidated  the  dangerous  danes;  and 
the  French  administration  therefore  resumed  deportation  of 
French-bom  whites  to  Guiana,  which  was  known  as  notoriously 
unhealthy  and  was  likdy  to  act  as  a  more  positive  deterrent 
The  authorities  divided  their  exiles  between  the.  two  outlets, 
choosing  New  Caledonia  for  the  convicts  who  gave  some  promise 
of  regeneration,  and  sending  criminals  with  the  worst  Antecedents 
and  presumably  incorrigible  to  the  settlements  on  the  eqtiator. 
This  was  in  effect  to  hand  over  a  fertile  colony  entirely  to 
criminals.  Free  immigration  to  New  Caledonia  was  checked,  and 
the  colony  became  almost  exdusivdy  penal.  The  natural  growth 
of  a  prosperous  colonial  community  made  no  advance,  and 
convict  labour  did  little  to  stimulate  it,  the  public  works,  essential 
for  devdopment,  and  construction  of  roads  were  ne^ected;  there 
was  no  extensive  clearance  of  lands,  no  steady  devdopment  of 
agriculture.  From  x8q8  simple  deportation  practically  ceased, 
but  the  islands  were  full  of  convicts  already  sent,  and  they  still 
recdved  the  product  of  the  latest  invention  in  the  criminal  code 
known  as  "rdegation,"  a  punishment  directed  against  thfe 
reddivist  or  incorrigible  criminal  whom  no  penal  retribution 
had  hitherto  touched  and  whom  the  French  law  fdt  justified 
in  banishing  for  ever  to  the  "back  of  beyond."  A  certain 
period  of  time  spent  in  a  hard  labour  prison  preceded  rd^ation, 
but  the  convicts  on  arrival  were  generally  unfitted  to  assist  in 
colonization.  They  were  for  the  most  part  decadent,  morally 
and  physically;  their  labour  was  of  no  substantial  value  to 
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colonists  or  themselves,  and  there  was  small  hope  of  profitable 
result  when  they  gained  conditional  liberation,  with  a  concession 
of  a>lonial  land  and  a  possibility  of  rehabilitation  by  their  own 
efforts  abroad,  for  by  their  sentence  they  were  forbidden  to  hope 
for  return  to  France.  The  punishment  of  relegation  was  not 
long  in  favour,  the  number  of  sentences  to  it  fell  year  after  year, 
and  it  has  now  been  practically  abandoned. 

Other  CowUries. — Penal  exile  has  been  practised  by  some  other 
countries  as  a  method  of  secondary  punishment.  Russia  since 
1833  has  directed  a  stream  of  offenders,  mainly  political,  upon 
Siberia,  and  at  one  time  the  yearly  average  sent  was  18,000.  The 
Siberian  exile  system,  the  horrors  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
belongs  only  in  part  to  penitentiary  sdenoe,  but  it  was  very 
distinctly  punitive  and  aimed  at  regeneration  of  the  individual 
and  the  development  of  the  soil  by  new  settlements.  Although 
the  Journey  was  made  mostly  on  foot  and  not  by  sea  transport, 
the  principle  of  deportation  (or  more  exactly  of  removal)  was 
the  essence  of  the  system.  The  later  practice,  however,  has  been 
exactly  similar  to  transportation  as  originated  by  En^and  and 
afterwards  followed  by  France.  The  penal  colonization  of  the 
island  of  Sakhalin  reproduced  the  preceding  methods,  and  the 
Russian  convicts  were  conveyed  by  ships  through  the  Sues 
Canal  to  the  Far  East.  Sakhalin  was  hopefully  intended  as  an 
outlet  for  released  convicts  and  their  rehabilitation  by  their  own 
efforts,  precisely  in  the  manner  tried  in  Australia  and  New 
Caledonia.  The  result  repeated  previous  experiences.  There  was 
land  to  reclaim,  forests  to  cut  down,  marshes  to  drain,  everything 
but  a  temperate  climate  and  a  good  will  of  the  felon  labourers  to 
create  a  prosperous  colony.  But  the  convicts  would  not  work;  a 
few  sought  to  win  the  righC  to  occupy  a  concession  of  soil,  but  the 
bulk  were  pure  vagabonds,  wandering  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food. 
The  agricultural  enterprise  was  a  complete  failure.  The  wrong 
sites  for  cultivation  were  chosen,  the  labourers  were  unskilled  and 
they  handled  very  indifferent  tools.  Want  amounting  to  constant 
starvation  was  a  constant  rule;  the  rations  were  insufficient  and 
unwholesome,  very  little  meat  eked  out  with  salt  fish  and  with 
entire  absence  of  vegetables.  The  general  tone  of  morals  was 
inconceivably  low,  and  a  universal  passion  for  alcohol  and  card- 
playing  prevailed.  According  to  one  authority  the  life  of  the 
convicts  at  Sakhalin  was  a  frightful  nij^tmare,  "  a  mixture  of 
debauchery  and  innocence  mJxed  with  real  sufferings  and  almost 
inconceivable  privations,  corrupt  in  every  one  of  its  phases." 
The  prisons  hopelessly  ruined  all  who  entered  them,  aU  classes 
were  indiscriminately  herded  together.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  deportation,  as  practised,  had  utteriy  failed,  the 
chief  reasons  being  the  unmanageable  numbers  sent  and  the 
absence  of  outlets  for  their  employment,  even  at  great 
cost 

The  prisons  on  Sakhalin  have  been  described  as  hotbeds  of 
vice;  the  only  classification  of  pri^ners  is  one  based  on  the  length 
of  sentence.  Some  imperfect  attempt  is  made  to  separate  those 
waiting  trial  from  the  recidivist  or  hardened  offender,  but  too 
often  the  association  is  indiscriminate.  Prison  discipline  is 
generally  slack  and  ineffective,  the  staff  of  warden,  from  ill- 
judged  economy,  too  weak  to  supervise  or  control.  Tlie  officers 
themselves  are  of  inferior  stamp,  drunken,  untrustworthy,  over- 
bearing, much  given  to  "  trafficking  "  with  the  prisoners,  accept* 
ing  bribes  to  assist  escape,  quick  to  misuse  and  oppress  their 
charges.     Crime  of  the  worst  description  is  common. 

ItflJy  has  practised  deportation  in  planting  various  agricultural 
colonies  upon  the  islands  to  be  found  on  her  coast  They 
were  meant  to  imitate  the  intermediate  prisons  of  the 'Irish 
sjrstem,  where  prisoners  might  work  out  their  redemption,  when 
provisionally  released.  Xwo  were  established  on  the  islands 
of  Pianoso  and  Gorgona,  and  there  were  settlements  made 
on  Monte  Christo  and  Capraia.  They  were  used  also  to  give 
effect  to  the  system  of  enforced  residence  or  domkilio 
coatto, 

Portugal  also  has  tried  deportation  to  the  African  colony 
of  Angola  on  a  small  scale  with  some  success,  and  combined 
it  with  free  emigration.  The  settlers  have  beoi  represented  as 
well  disposed  towards  the  convicts,  gladly  obtaining  their 


services  or  helping  them  in  the  matter  of  security.  The 
convict  element  is  orderly,  and,  although  their  treatment  is 
"  peu  repressive  et  relaHvement  debonnaire"  few  commit  offences. 
The  Andaman  Islands  have  been  utilized  by  the  Indian 
government  since  the  mutiny  (1857)  for  the  deportation  of 
heinous  criminals  (see  Andaman  Islands). 


Remarks  oh  Transportation  (1834);  Merman  Merivale,  Cctomnatum 
and  Colonies  (1841);  d'HauwonviUe,  EtahUssements  ptnitenttairts 
en  Frafue  et  aux  colonies  (1875) ;  Georee  Griffith,  In  a  Prison  Land; 
Cuche,  Seiemce  et  legislation  pMentiotre  (1905) ;  Hawet.  Tke  Utter- 
most  East  (1906).  (A.  C.) 

DEPOSIT  (Lat  deposituMf  from  depoiiert,  to  lay  down,  to  put 
in  the  care  of),  anything  laid  down  or  separated;  as  in  geoloisy, 
any  mass  of  material  accumulated  by  a  natuxal  agoiqr  (see 
Bed),  and  in  chemistry,  a  precipitate  or  matter  settling  from 
a  solution  or  suspension.  In  banking,  a  deposit  may  mean, 
generally,  a  sum  of  money  lodged  in  a  bank  without  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  held,  but  more  specially  money 
lodged  with  a  bank  on  "  deposit  accoimt "  and  acknowledged  by 
the  banker  by  a  "  deposit  receipt "  given  to  the  depositor.  It  is 
then  not  drawn  upon  by  cheque,  usually  bears  interest  at  a  nte 
vaiying  from  time  to  time,  ami  can  only  be  withdrawn  after  fixed 
notice.  Deposit  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  earnest  or  security 
for  the  performance  of  a  contract  In  the  law  of  mortgage  the 
deposit  of  title-deeds  is  usual  as  a  security  for  the  rqMiyment  of 
money  advanced.  Such  a  deposit  operates  as  an  equitable 
mortgage.  In  the  law  of  contract,  deposit  or  simple  bailment  is 
deliveiy  or  bailment  of  goods  in  trust  to  be  kept  without  recom- 
pense, and  redelivered  on  demand  (see  Bailment). 

DEPOT  (from  the  Fr.  dipot,  Lat  depositum,  laid  down;  the 
French  accent  marks  are  usually  dispoised  with  in  English),  a 
place-where  things  may  be  stored  or  deposited,  such  as  a  furniture 
or  forage  depot,  the  accumulation  <rf  miUtaxy  stores,  espedaliy 
in  the  Uieatre  of  operations.  In  America  the  word  is  used  of  a 
railway  station,  whether  for  passengers  or  goods;  in  Great 
Britain  on  railways  the  word,  when  in  use,  is  applied  to  goods 
stations.  A  particular  military  application  is  to  a  depot,  situated 
as  a  rule  in  the  centre  of  the  recruiting  district  of  the  regiment  or 
other  unit,  where  recruits  are  received  and  undergo  the  necessary 
preliminary  training  before  Joining  the  active  troops.  Such 
depots  are  maintained  in  peace  time  by  all  armies  which  have  to 
sui^ly  distant  or  oversea  garrisons;  in  an  army  raised  by  com- 
pulsory service  and  quartered  in  its  own  country,  the  regiments 
are  usually  stationed  in  their  own  districts,  and.  on  their  taking 
the  field  for  war  leave  behind  a  small  nucleus  for  the  foxmation 
and  training  of  drafts  to  be  sent  out  later.  These  nucleus  troops 
are  generally  called  depot  troops. 

DEPRBTI8,  AGOSTDfO  (Z8X3-X887),  Italisa  statesman,  was 
born  at  Mezzana  Corte,  in  the  province  of  Stradella  on  the  31st 
of  January  18x3.  From  early  manhood  a  disciple  of  Manini 
and  affiliated  to  the  Gufpatu  Italia,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Mazzinian  conspiracies  and  was  n-  arly  captured  by  the  Austxians 
while  wmnggting  arms  into  MilaiL  Elected  deputy  in  1848,  be 
joined  the  Left  and  founded  the  journal  //  DiriUCt  but  held 
DO  official  position  until  appointed  governor  of  Brescia  in  X859. 
In  x86o  he  went  to  Sicily  on  a  mission  to  xccondle  the  policy  of 
Cavour  (who  desired  the  immediate  incorporation  of  the  island 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy)  with  that  of  Garibaldi,  who  wished  to 
postpone  Uie  Sicilian  pUbiscite  until  after  the  Uberation  of  Naples 
and  Rome.  Though  appointed  pro-dictator  of  Sicily  by  Garibaldi,- 
he  failed  h)  his  attempt  Accepting  the  portfolio  of  public  works 
in  the  Rattazzi  cabinet  in  x86a,  he  served  as  intermediaiy  10 
arranging  with  Garibaldi  the  e]q>edition  which  ended  disastrously 
at  Aspromonte.  Four  years  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  against 
Austria,  he  entered  the  Ricasoli  cabinet  as  minister  of  marine, 
and,  by  maintaining  Admiral  Persano  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Lissa.  His  apologists  contend, 
however,  that,  as  an  inexperienced  civilian,  he  could  not  have 
made  sudden  changes  in  naval  arrangements  without  disorganiz- 
ing the  fleet,  and  that  in  view  of  the  impending  hostilities  he  was 
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obfifed  to  accept  the  dispodtioiu  of  his  predecessors. .  Upon  the 
dath  of  Rattazzi  in  2875,  Depretis  be^me  leader  of  the  Left, 
ptepaied  the  advent  of  his  party  to  power,  and  was  called  tipon 
to  form  the  fint  cabinet  of  the  Left  in  1876.  Overthrown  by 
Caiidt  in  March  1878  on  the  grist-tax  question,  he  succeeded, 
m  the  following  December,  in  defeating  Cairoli,  became  again 
premier,  but  on  the  3rd  of  July  1879  was  once  more  overturned 
by  CalrolL  In  November  1879  he,  however,  entered  the  Cairoli 
abinet  as  minister  of  the  interior,  and  in  May  x88x  succeeded  to 
the  premiership,  retaining  that  office  until  his  death  on  the  agth  of 
July  1887.  During  the  long  interval  he  rccomposed  his  cabinet 
(oar  timet,  first  throwing  out  Zanardelli  and  Baccarini  in  order 
to  please  the  Right,  and  subsequently  bestowing  portfolios  upon 
Riootti,  Robtlant  and  other  Conservatives,  so  as  to  complete  the 
ixditical  process  known  as  "  trasformismo."  A  few  weeks  before 
his  death  he  repented  of  his  transformist  policy,  and  again  in- 
duded  Crispi  and  Zanardelli  in  his  cabinet.  During  his  long  term 
of  office  he  abolished  the  grist  tax,  extended  the  suffrage,  com- 
pleted  the  railway  system,  aided  Mancini  in  forming  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  initiated  colonial  policy  by  the  occupation  of 
Massawa;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  vastly  increased  indirect 
taxation,  corrupted  and  destroyed  the  fibre  of  parliamentary 
parties,  and,  by  extravagance  in  public  works,  impaired  the 
stability  of  Italian  finance. 

DEPTFORD.  a'south-eastem  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
Eng^od,  bounded  N.  by  Bermondsey,  E.  by  the  river  Thames 
and  Greenwich,  S.  by  Lewisham  and  W.  by  Camberwell.  Pop. 
(1901)  110^98.  The  name  is  connected  with  a  ford  over  the 
Ravensboume,  a  stream  entering  the  Thames  through  Deptford 
Creek.  The  borough  comprises  only  the  parish  of  Deptford 
Sc  Paul,  that  of  Deptford  St  Nicholas  being  included  in  the 
borough  of  Greenwich.  Dq>tford  is  a  district  of  poor  streets, 
inhalMted  by  a  large  industrial  population,  employed  in  engineer- 
ing and  other  riverside  works.  On  the  river  front,  extending 
i&to  the  borough  of  Greenwich,  are  the  royal  victuialling  yard 
aod  the  site  of  Uie  old  Deptford  dockyard.  The  first  supplies  the 
aavy  with  provisions,  medicines,  furniture,  &c.,  manufactured  or 
stored  in  the  large  warehouses  here.  The  dockyard  ceased  to  be 
used  in  1869.  and  wav  filled  up  and  converted  into  a  foreign  cattle 
aarket  by  the  City  Corporation.  Of  public  buildings  the  most 
noteworthy  are  St  Paul's  church  (1730),  of  daaic  design;  the 
manJcipal  buildings;  and  the  hospital  for  master  mariners, 
a&aintained  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  which  was 
founded  at  Deptford,  the  old  hall  being  pulled  down  in  1787. 
Other  institutions  are  the  Goldsmiths'  Polytechnic  Institute, 
New  Cross;  and  the  South-eastern  fever  hospital.  A  mansion 
known  as  Sayes  Court,  taken  down  in  1729,  was  the  residence  of 
the  duke  of  Sussex  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  it  was  occupied  in 
the  lollowing  century  by  John  Evelyn,  author  of  Sylva,  and  by 
Peter  the  Great  during  his  tesidence  in  England  in  1698.  The 
file  of  its  gardeitt  is  occupied  by  Deptford  Park  of  zx  acres. 
Another  open  space  is  Telegraph  Hill  (9)  acres).  The  parlia- 
■eataiy  borough  of  Deptford  returns  one  member.  The  borough 
cooadl  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  36  councillors. 
Area,  r  563-7  acres. 

DBPCTT  (through  the  Fr.  from  a  Late  Lat.  use  of  deputare,  to 
cat  off,  allot;  pmtart  having  the  original  sense  of  to  trim,  prune), 
(ne  appointed  to  act  or  govern  instead  of  another;  one  who 
rxtrdset  an  office  in  another  man's  right,  a  substitute;  in 
representative  yovemment  a  member  of  an  elected  chamber.  In 
gescral,  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  deputy  are  those  of  his 
principal  (see  also  RxPtESENTAiiON),  but  the  extent  to  which  he 
Bay  caerctse  them  is  dependent  upon  the  power  delegated  to  him. 
Be  may  be  authorized  to  exerdse  the  whole  of  his  principal's 
cSce,  m  which  case  he  is  a  general  deputy,  or  to  act  only  in 
seme  particular  matter  or  service,  when  he  is  termed  a  special 
deputy.  In  the  United  Kingdom  various  officials  are  specifically 
nopowcred  by  statute  to  appoint  deputies  to  act  for  them 
«ader  eertam  circumstances.  Thus  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  in  case 
of  Shtess,  incapacity  or  absence,  may  appoint  a  fit  person  to  act 
as  his  dqmty.  While  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  cannot  act  by 
dqiaiy,  county  court  judges  and  recoiders  can,  in  cases  of  illness 


or  unavoidable  absence,  appoint  deputies.    So  can  registrars  of 
county  courts  and  returning  offi(xrs  at  elections. 

DE  QUINCBT,  THOMAS  (1785-1859),  English  author,  was  born 
at  Greenheys,  Manchester,  on  Uie  1 5th  of  August  1 785.  He  wu 
the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  eight  (four  sons  and  four  daughters) 
His  father,  descended  from  a  Norman  family,  was  a  merchant, 
who  left  his  wife  and  six  children  a  dear  income  of  £r6oo  a 
year.  Thomas  was  from  mfancy  a  shy,  sensitive  child,  with  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  dreaming  by  night  and  by  day;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  an  elder  brother,  a  lad  "  whose  genius  for 
mischief  amounted  to  inspiraUon,"  who  died  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  spent  much  of  his  boyhood  in  imaginary  worlds  of  their  own 
creating.  The  amusements  and  occupations  of  the  whole  family, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  mainly  intellectual;  and  in  De 
Quincey's  case,  emphatically, "  the  child  was  father  to  the  man." 
"  My  life  has  been,"  he  affirms  in  the  Confessions, "  on  the  whole 
the  life  of  a  philosopher;  from  my  birth  I  was  made  an  intellectual 
creature,  and  intellectual  in  the  highest  sense  my  pursuits  and 
pleasures  have  been."  From  boyhood  he  was  more  or  less  in 
contact  with  a  polished  circle;  his  education,  easy  to  one  of 
such  native  aptitude,  was  sedulously  attendeid  to.  When  he 
was  in  his  twelfth  year  the  family  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school,  at  which  he  remained  for  about  two 
years;  and  for  a  year  more  he  attended  another  public  school  at 
Winkfield,  Wiltshire.  At  thirteen  he  wrote  Greek  with  ease;  at 
fifteen  he  not  only  composed  Greek  verses  in  lyric  measures,  but 
could  converse  in  Greek  fluently  and  without  embarrassment;  one 
of  his  masters  said  of  him, "  that  boy  could  harangue  an  Athenian 
mob  better  than  you  or  I  could  address  an  English  one." 
Towards  the  close  of  his  fifteenth  year  he  visited  Ireland,  with 
a  companion  of  his  own  age.  Lord  Westport,  the  son  of  Lord 
Altamont,  an  Irish  peer,  and  spent  there  in  residence  and  travel 
some  months  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1800,— 
being  a  spectator  at  Dublin  of  "  the  final  ratification  of  the 
bill  which  united  Ireland  to  Great  Britain."  On  his  return 
to  England,  his  mother  having  now  settled  at  St  John's 
Priory,  a  residence  near  Chester,  De  (^incey  was  sent 
to  the  Manchester  grammar  school,  mainly  in  the  hope  of 
securing  one  of  the  school  exhibitions  to  help  his  expenses  at 
Oxford. 

Discontented  with  the  mode  in  which  his  guardians  conducted 
his  education,  and  with  some  view  apparently  of  forcing  them  to 
serui  him  earlier  to  college,  he  left  this  school  after  less  than 
a  year's  residence — ^ran  away,  in  short,  to  his  mother's  house. 
There  his  mother's  brother.  Colonel  Thomas  Penson,  made  an 
arrangement  for  him  to  have  a  weekly  allowance,  on-  which  he 
might  reside  at  some  country  place  in  Wales,  and  pursue  his 
studies,  presumably  till  he  could  go  to  college.  From  Wales, 
however,  after  brief  trial,  "  suffering  grievously  from  want  of 
books,"  he  went  off  as  he  had  done  from  school,  and  hid  himself 
from  guardians  and  friends  in  the  world  of  London.  And  now,  as 
he  says,  a>mmenced  "  that  episode,  or  impassioned  parenthesis 
of  my  life,  which  is  comprehended  in  The  Confessions  of  on 
English  Opium  Eater."  Ttds  London  episode  extended  over  a 
year  or  more;  his  money  soon  vanished,  and  he  was  in  the 
utmost  poverty;  he  obtained  shelter  for  the  night  in  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  from  a  moneylender's  agent,  and  spent  his  days 
wandering  in  the  streets  and  parks;  finally  the  lad  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  guardians,  and  in  1803  was  sent  to  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  being  by  this  time  about  nineteen.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  his  second  year  at  Oxford  that  he  first  tasted  opium, — having 
taken  it  to  allay  neuralgic  pains.  De  Quincey's  mother  Jiad 
settled  at  Weston  Lea,  near  Bath,  and  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  Bath,  De  (^imcey  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge;  he 
took  Mrs  Coleridge  to  Grasmere,  where  he  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Wordsworth. 

After  finishing  his  career  of  five  years  at  college  in  x8o8  he 
kept  terms  at  the  Middle  Temple;  but  in  1809  visited  the 
Wordsworths  at  Grasmere,  and  in  the  autumn  returned  to 
Dove  Cottage,  which  he  had  taken  on  a  lease.  His  choice  was 
of  course  influenced  partly  by  neighbourhood  to  Wordsworth, 
whom  he  early  appreciated,~having  been,  he  says,  the  only  man 
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in  all  Europe  who  quoted  Wordsworth  so  early  as  1802.  His 
friendship  with  Wordsworth  decreased  within  a  few  years,  and 
when  in  1834  De  Quincey  published  in  Tait's  Magazine  bis 
reminiscences  of  the  Grasmere  circle,  the  indiscreet  references  to 
the  Wordsworths  contained  in  the  article  led  to  a  complete 
cessation  of  intercourse.  Here  also  he  enjoyed  the  society  and 
friendship  of  Coleridge,  Southey  and  especially  of  Professor 
Wilson,  as  in  London  he  had  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  circle.  He 
continued  bis  classical  and  other  studies,  especially  exploring  the 
at  that  time  almost  unknown  region  of  German  literature,  and 
indicating  jts  riches  to  English  readers.    Here  also,  in  1816,  be 

married  Margaret  Simpson,  the  "dear  M "  of  whom  a 

charming  glimpse  is  accorded  to  the  reader  of  the  Confessions; 
his  family  came  to  be  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  edited  the  Westnufreiand  Gatetle. 
He  left  Grasmere  for  London  in  the  early  part  of  1820.  The 
Lambs  received  him  with  great  kindness  and  introduced  him  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  London  Magazine,  It  was  in  this  journal 
in  1821  that  the  Confessions  appeared.  De  Quincey  also  con- 
tributed to  Blackwood^  to  Knigki's  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  later 
to  Tail's  Magazine,  His  connexion  i^ith  Blackwood  took  bim  to 
Edinburgh  in  1828,  and  he  lived  there  for  twelve  years,  contribut- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette.  His 
wife  died  in  1837,  and  the  family  eventually  settled  at  Lasswade, 
but  from  this  time  De  Quincey  spent  his  time  in  lodgings  in 
various  places,  staying  at  one  place  until  the  accumulation  of 
papers  filled  the  rooms,  when  he  left  them  in  charge  of  the 
landlady  and  wandered  elsewhere.  After  his  wife's  death  he  gave 
way  for  the  fourth  time  in  his  life  to  the  opium  habit,  but  in  1844 
he  reduced  his  daily  quantity  by  a  tremendous  effort  to  six 
grains,  and  never  again  yielded.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
8th  of  December  1859,  and  is  buried  in  the  West  Churchyard. 

During  nearly  fifty  years  De  Quincey  lived  mainly  by  his  pen. 
His  patrimony  seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  exhausted, 
and  his  habits  and  tastes  were  simple  and  inexpensive;  but  he 
was  reckless  in  the  use  of  money,  and  had  debts  and  pecuniary 
difficulties  of  all  sorts.  There  was,  indeed,  his  associates  affirm, 
an  element  of  romance  even  in  his  iropecuniosily,  as  there  was  in 
everything  about  him;  and  the  diplomatic  and  other  devices 
by  which  he  contrived  to  keep  clear  of  clamant  creditors,  while 
scrupulously  fulfilling  many  obligations,  often  disarmed  ani- 
mosity, and  converted  annoyance  into  amusement.  The  famous 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater  was  published  in  a  small 
volume  in  1822,  and  attracted  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
attention,  not  simply  by  its  personal  disclosures,  but  by  the 
extraordinary  power  of  its  dream-painting.  No  other  Uterary 
man  of  his  time,  it  has  been  remarked,  achieved  so  high  and 
universal  a  reputation  from  such  merely  fugitive  efforts.  The 
only  works  published  separately  (not  in  periodicals)  were  a  novel, 
Klosterheim  (1832),  and  The  Logic  of  Political  Economy  (1844). 
After  his  works  were  brought  together,  De  Quincey's  reputation 
was  not  merely  maintained,  but  extended.  For  range  of  thought 
and  topic,  within  the  limits  of  pure  literature,  no  like  amount  of 
material  of  such  equality  of  merit  proceeded  from  any  eminent 
writer  of  the  day.  However  profuse  and  discursive,  De  Quincey 
is  always  polished,.and  genendly  exact — a  scholar,  a  wit,  a  man  of 
the  world  and  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  genius.  He  looked  upon 
lettersr  as  a  noble  ahd  responsible  calling;  in  his  essay  on  Oliver 
Goldsmith  he  claims  for  literature  the  rank  qot  only  of  a  fine  art, 
but  of  the  highest  and  most  potent  of  fine  arts;  and  as  such  he 
himsielf  regarded  and  practised  it  He  drew  a  broad  distinction 
between  "  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of  power" 
asserting  that  the  function  of  the  first  is  to  teach,  the  function  of 
the  second  to  move, — ^maintaining  that  the  meanest  of  authors 
who  moves  has  pre-eminence  over  all  who  merely  teach,  that 
the  literature  of  knowledge  must  perish  by  supersession,  while  the 
literature  of  power  is  "  triumphant  for  ever  as  long  as  the  language 
exists  in  which  it  speaks."  It  is  to  this  class  of  motive  literature 
that  De  Quincey's  own  works  essentially  belong;  it  is  by  virtue 
of  that  vital  element  of  power  that  they  have  emerged  from  the 
rapid  oblivion  of  periodicalism,  and  live  in  the  minds  of  later 
generations.  But  their  power  is  weakened  by  their  volume. 


De  Quincey  fully  defined  his  own  position  and  daim  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  preface  to  his  collected  works.  These  he  divides 
into  three  classes: — "first,  that  class  which  pn^wses  pnmaiily 
to  amuse  the  reader,"  such  as  the  Narratives,  Auiobiog^aphie 
Sketches,  &c.;  "  second,  papers  which  address  themselves  purely 
to  the  understanding  as  an  insulated  faculty,  or  do  so  primaxily,*! 
such  as  the  essays  on  Essenism,  the  Caesais,  Cicero,  &c.;  and 
finally,  as  a  third  class,  "  and,  in  virtue  of  their  aim,  as  a  far 
higher  class  of  compositions,"  he  ranks  those  "  modes  of  im- 
passioned prose  ranging  under  no  precedents  that  I  am  aware 
of  in  any  literature,"  such  as  the  Confessions  and  Suspiria  de 
Profundis.  The  high  claim  here  asserted  has  been  questioned; 
and  short  and  isolated  examples  of  eloquent  apostrophe,  and 
highly  wrought  imaginative  description,  have  been  cited  from 
Rousseau  and  other  masters  of  style;  but  De  Quincey's  power 
of  sustaining  a  fascinating  and  elevated  strain  of  "  impassioned 
prose  "  is  allowed  to  be  entirely  his  own.  Nor,  in  regard  to  his 
writings  as  a  whole,  will  a  minor  general  claim  which  he  makes  be 
disallowed,  namely,  that  he  ".does  not  write  without  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  his  subject,"  and  also  with  novelty  and  freshness 
of  view.  "  Generally,"  he  s»ys,  '*  I  claim  (not  arrogantly,  but 
with  firmness)  the  merit  of  rectification  applied  to  absolute  errors, 
or  to  injurious  limitations  of  the  truth."  Another  obvious 
quality  of  all  his  genius  is  its  overflowing  fulness  of  allusion  and 
illustration,  recalling  his  own  description  of  a  great  philosopher 
or  scholar — "  Not  one  who  depends  simply  on  an  infinite  memory, 
but  also  on  an  infinite  and  electrical  power  of  combination, 
bringing  together  from  the  four  winds,  like  the  angel  of  the 
resurrection,  what  else  were  dust  from  dead  men's  bones  into  the 
unity  of  breathing  life."  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  his  having 
lavished  and  diffused  his  talents  and  acquirements  over  so  vast 
a  variety  of  often  comparatively  trivial  and  passing  topics. 
The  world  must  accept  gif t^  from  men  of  genius  as  they  offer 
them;  circumstance  and  the  hour  often  rule  their  form.  Those 
influences,  no  less  than  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the-man,  determined 
De  Quincey  to  the  illumination  of  such  matter  for  speculation 
as  seemed  to  lie  before  him;  he.  was  not  careful  to  search  out 
recondite  or  occult  themes,  though  these  he  did  not  neglect, — a 
student,  a  scholar  and  a  reduse,  he  was  yet  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  the  world,  keenly  interested  in  the  movements  of  men  and 
in  the  page  of  history  that  unrolled  itself  before  him  day  by  day. 
To  the  discussion  of  things  new,  as  readily  as  of  things  old,  aided 
by  a  capadous,  retentive  and  ready  memory,  which  dispensed 
with  reference  to  printed  pages,  he  brought  also  the  exquisite 
keenness  and  subtlety  of  his  highly  analytic  and  imaginative 
intellect,  the  illustrative  stores  of  his  vast  and  varied  erudition, 
and  that  large  infusion  of  common  sense  which  preserved  him 
from  becoming  at  any  time  a  mere  doctrinaire,  or  visionary.  If 
he  did  not  throw  himself  into  any  of  the  great  popular  contro- 
versies or  agitations  of  the  day,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  humanity  or  the  progress  of 
the  race,  but  rather  because  his  vocation  was  to  apply  to  such 
inddents  of  his  own  time,  as  to  like  incidents  of  all  history,  great 
philosophical  prindples  and  tests  of  truth  and  power.  In  poUtica, 
in  the  party  sense  of  that  term,  he  would  probably  have  been 
classed  as  a  Liberal  Conservative  or  Conservative  Liberal — at 
one  period  of  his  life  perhaps  the  former,  and  ftt  a  later  the  latter. 
Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  his  surroundings  were  aristocratic, 
in  Us  middle  life  his  associates,  notably  Wordsworth,  Southey 
and  Wilson,  were  aU  Tories;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  held  the 
extreme  and  narrow  views  of  that  drde.  Though  a  flavour  of 
high  breeding  runs  through  his  writings,  he  has  no  vulgar  sneers 
at  the  vulgar.  As  he  advanced  in  years  his  views  became  more 
and  more  deddedly  liberal,  but  he  was  always  as  far  removed 
from  Radicalism  as  from  Toryism,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
philosophical  politidan,  capable  of  classification  under  no  definite 
party  name  or  colour.  Of  political  economy  he  had  been  an 
early  and  earnest  student,  and  projected,  if  he  did  not  so  far 
proceed  with,  an  elaborate  and  systematic  treatise  on  the  sdence, 
of  which  all  that  appears,  howeve  .  are  his  fragmentary  Dialogues 
on  the  system  of  Ricardo,  published  in  the  London  Magazine  in 
1824,  and  The  Logic  of  Political  Economy  (1844).    But  political 
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and  cooaomic  problems  largely  exercised  hb  thoughts,  and  his 
Ustoncal  sketches  show  that  he  is  constantly  aUve  to  their 
iatexpenetiatiiiK  influence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  bio- 
graphies, notably  of  his  remarkable  sketch  of  Dr  Pair.  Neither 
poiitks  nor  economics,  however,  exerdscd  an  absorbing  influence 
on  his  mind, — ^they  were  simply  provinces  in  the  vast  domain  of 
uivcxsal  speculation  through  which  he  ranged  "  with  unconfined 
wicgs."  Hov  wide  and  varied  was  the  region  he  traversed  a 
glanoe  at  the  titles  of  the  papers  which  make  up  his  collected — 
or  moce  properly,  selected — works  (let  there  was  much  matter 
of  evanescent  interest  not  reprinted)  sufficiently  showSi  Some 
things  in  his  own  line  he  has  done  perfectly;  he  has  written 
many  pages  of  magnificently  mixed  argument,  irony,  humour 
and  doqaence,  which,  for  sustained  brilliancy,  richness,  subtle 
force  and  purity  of  style  and  effect,  have  simply  no  parallels; 
aad  he  b  without  peer  the  prince  of  dreamers.  The  use  of  opium 
Bo  doubt  f^jmnUtiwi  this  remarkable  faculty  of  reproducing  in 
skilf ally  selected  i^irase  the  grotesque  and  shifting  forms  of  that 
**  cknxdIaiMl,  gorgeous  land,"  which  opens  to  the  sleep-closed  eye. 

To  the  appreciation  of  De  Quincey  the  reader  must  bring  an 
imaginative  faculty  somewhat  akin  to  his  own — a  certain  general 
culture,  and  large  knowledge  of  books,  and  men  and  things. 
Otherwise  much  of  that  sli^t  and  delicate  allusion  that  gives 
point  and  colour  and  charm  to  his  writings  will  be  missed;  and 
on  this  account  the  full  enjoyment  and  comprehension  of  De 
Quincey  must  alwasrs  remain  a  luxury  of  the  literary  and  in- 
teflectoaL  But  his  skill  in  narration,  his  rare  pathos,  his  wide 
sympathies,  the  pomp  of  his  dream-descriptions,  the  exquisite 
pUyfolness  of  Us  lighter  dissertatiois,  and  his  abounding 
thftngh  delicate  and  subtle  humour,  commend  him  to  a  larger 
dass.  Thou^  far  from  being  a  professed  humorist—a  char- 
acter he  would  have  shrunk  from—there  is  no  more  expert 
worker  in  a  sort  of  half-veiled  and  elaborate  humour  and 
iroay  than  De  Quincey;  but  he  employs  those  resources  for 
the  most  part  secondarily.  Only  In  one  instance  has  he  given 
himself  up  to  them  unresenwdly  and  of  set  purpose, 
aamely,  in  the  famous  "  Eisay  on  Murder  considered  as  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts,"  published  in  B/ocAwoctf,— an  effort  which, 
admired  and  admirable  though  It  be,  is  oho,  it  must  be 
allowed,  somewhat  strained.  His  style,  full  and  flexible,  pure 
and  polidied.  Is  peculiarly  his  own;  yet  it  is  not  the  style  of  a 
mannerist, — its  charm  b,  so  to  spe^,  latent;  the  form  never 
^tiudes;  the  secret  is  only  discoverable  by  analysis  and  study. 
It  consists  simply  in  the  reader's  assurance  of  the  writer's 
cosqriete  mastery  over  aB  the  infinite  applicability  and  resources 
of  the  Ei^glish  language.  Hence  involutions  and  parentheses, 
"  cycle  00  epicycle,"  evolve  themselves  into  a  stately  clearness 
kA  harmony;  and  sentences  and  paragraphs,  loaded  with 
toggestioo,  rdl  on  smoothly  and  musiotlly,  without  cither 
fatignisg  or  doying— rather,  indeed,  to  the  surprise  as  well  as 
delight  of  the  r^er;  for  De  Quincey  is  always  ready  to  indulge 
in  feats  of  style,  witching  the  world  with  that  sort  of  noble 
kMsemanship  which  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  daring. 

It  has  been  complained  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  full 
cooftdeoces  of  the  Confessions  and  Autobiographic  Sketches, 
readers  are  left  in  comparative  ignorance,  biographically  speaking, 
of  the  man  De  Quincey.  Two  passages  in  his  Confessions  afford 
su£kient  dues  to  this  mystery.  In  one  he  describes  himself 
**  as  framed  for  love  and  all  gentle  affections,"  and  in  another 
confesses  to  the  "  besetting  infirmity  "  of  being  "  too  much  of  an 
ndaenooist"  "  I  hanker,"  he  says, "  too  much  after  a  sUte  of 
fc&ppineas,  both  for  myself  and  others;  I  cannot  face  misery, 
vbciher  my  own  or  not,  with  an  eye  of  sufficient  firmness,  and 
am  littJe  capable  of  surmounting  present  pain  for  the  sake  of 
say  recessionary  benefit"  His  sensitive  disposition  dictated  the 
Ipwrinc  in  his  writings  of  traits  merely  personal  to  himself,  as 
««Ii  as  his  ever-recurrent  resort  to  opium  as  a  doorway  of  escape 
Ircm  present  31;  and  prompted  those  habits  of  seclusion,  and 
that  apparently  capricious  abstraction  of  himself  from  the  society 
Dot  only  of  his  friends,  but  of  his  own  family,  in  which  he  from 
tiflie  to  time  persisted.  He  confessed  to  occasional  accesses  of 
irresistible  impaht  to  flee  to  the  hibyrinthine  shelter 


of  some  great  city  like  London  or  Paris, — ^there  to  dwell  solitary 
amid  a  multitude,  buried  by  day  in  the  cloister-like  recesses  of 
mighty  libraries,  and  stealing  away  by  night  to  some  obscure 
lodging.  Long  indulgence  in  seclusion,  and  in  habits  of  stuidy  the 
most  lawless  possible  in  respect  of  regular  hours  or  any  con- 
siderations of  health  or  comfort, — ^the  habit  of  working  as  pleased 
himself  without  regard  to  the  divisions  of  night  or  day,  of  times 
of  sleeping  or  waking,  even  of  the  slow  procession  of  the  seasons, 
had  latterly  so  disinclined  him  to  the  restraints,  however  slight, 
of  ordinary  social  intercourse,  that  he  very  seldom  submitted 
to  them.  On  such  rare  occasions,  however,  as  he  did  appear, 
perhaps  at  some  simple  meal  with  a  favoured  friend,  or  in  later 
years  in  his  own  small  but  refined  domestic  drdc,  he  was  the  roost 
charming  of  guests,  hosts  or  companions.  A  short  and  fragile, 
but  well-proportioned  frame;  a  shapely  and  compact  head;  a 
face  beaming  with  intellectual  light,  with  rare,  almost  feminine 
beauty  of  feature  and  complexion;  a  fascinating  courtesy  of 
manner;  and  a  fulness,  swiftness  and  degance  of  silvery 
speech, — such  was  the  irresistible  "  mortal  mixture  of  earth's 
mould  "  that  men  named  De  Quincey.  He  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  what  James  Russell  Lowdl  called  "  the  grace  of  pericct 
breeding,  everywhere  persuasive,  and  nowhere  emphatic  ";  and 
his  whole  aspect  and  manner  exerdsed  an  undefinable  attraction 
over  every  one,  gentle  or  simple,  who  came,  within  its  influence; 
for  shy  as  he  was,  he  was  never  rudely  shy,  making  good  his 
boast  that  he  had  always  made  it  his  "  pride  to  converse  familiarly 
more  socratico  with  all  human  beings — man,  woman  and  child  " — 
looking  on  himsdf  as  a  catholic  creature  standing  in  an  equal 
relation  to  high  and  low,  to  educated  and  uneducated.  He  would 
converse  with  a  peasant  lad  or  a  servant  girl  in  phrase  as  choice, 
and  sentences  as  sweetly  turned,  as  if  his  interlocutor  were  his 
equal  both  in  position  and  intelligence;  yet  without  a  suspicion 
of  pedantry,  and  with  such  complete  adaptation  of  style  and  topic 
that  his  talk  charmed  the  humblest  as  it  did  the  highest  that 
listened  to  it  His  conversation  was  not  a  xnonologue;  if  he  had 
the  larger  share,  it  was  simply  because  his  hearers  were  only  too 
glad  that  it  should  be  so;  he  would  listen  with  something  like 
deference  to  very  ordinary  talk,  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  the  speaker 
bdng  one  of  the  same  company  entitled  him  to  all  consideration 
and  respect  The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  and  disposition,  and 
his  life-long  devotion  to  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  his  opium 
eating,  rendered  him,  it  must  be  allowed,  regardless  of  ordinary 
obligations  in  life — domestic  and  pecuniary — to  a  degree  that 
would  have  been  culpable  in  any  less  singularly  constituted 
mind.  It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  or  judge  De  Quincey 
by  ordinary  standards — not  even  his  publishers  did  so.  Much 
no  doubt  was  forgiven  him,  but  all  that  needed  forgiveness 
is  covered  by  the  kindly  veil  of  time,  while  his  merits  as  a  master 
in  English  literature  are  still  gratefully  acknowledged.* 

(BiBLiocKAPHY. — In  rtsj  De  Quincey  bc^an  to  prepare  an  edition 
of  nis  works,  SeUclions  Crave  and  Cay.  Writings  Published  and  Un- 
published (14  vols.,  Edinburgh,  x8m-i86o),  followed  by  a  second 
edition  (i863--l87t)  with  notes  by  James  Hogg  and  two  additional 
volumes;  a  further  suTOlementai^  volume  appeared  in  1878.  The  , 
fint  comprehensive  eaition.  however,  was  printed  in  America 
(Boston,  30  vols.,  1850-1855);  and  the  "  Rivcfside "  edition 
(Boston  and  New  York,  12  vob.,  1877)  is  still  fuller.  The  standard 
English  edition  is  The  Collected  Writing^  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  (14 
vds.,  Edinburgh,  i889-i890),edited  by  David  Masson,  who  also  wrote 
his  biographv  (1881)  for  the  "  Ei^lisn  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  The 
UncoUected  Wrilinf^s  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  (London,  2  vols.,  1890) 
contains  a  preface  and  annotations  by  James  Hogg;  The  Posthumous 
Wriiints  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  (2  vols.,  1891-1893)  were  edited  by 
A.  H.  Japp  ("  H.  A.  Pace  "),  who  wrote  the  standard  biography, 
Thomas  De  Quincey:  his  Life  and  Writinf^s  (London,  a  vols.,  2nd  eci., 
187^),  and  De  Quincey  Memorials  (2  vols.,  1891).  See  also  An6de 
Banne,  Nevrosh  (Pans,  1898);  Sir  L.  Stephen,  Hours  in  a  Library: 
H.  S.  Salt.  De  Quincey  (1904) ;  and  De  Quincey  and  his  Friends  (1895), 
a  collection  edited  by  lames  Hogg,  which  includes  essays  by  Dr  liill 
Burton  and  Shadwortn  Hodgson.]  (J.  R.  F.)    , 

*  The  above  account  has  been  corrected  and  amplified  in  some 
statements  of  fact  for  this  edition.  Its  original  author,  John  Ritchie 
Findlay  (1824-1898),  proprietor  of  The  Scotsman  newspaper,  and  the 
donor  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Edinburgh,  had 
been  intimate  with  De  Quincey,  and  in  1886  published  lib  Personal 
Recoltections  of  him. 
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DERA  GHAZI  KHAN— DERBY,  EARLS  OF 


DERA  GHAZI  KHAM,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Ponjab.  In  1901  the  town  had  a  population  of  21,700. 
There  are  several  handsome  mosques  in  the  native  quarter.'  It 
commands  the  direct  approaches  to  the  Baluch  highlands  by 
Sakki  Sar?mr  and  Fort  Jilonro.  For  many  years  past  both  the 
town  and  cantonment  have  been  threatened  by  the  erosion  of 
the  river  Indus.  The  town  was  founded  at  the  close  of  the  z  5th 
century  and  named  after  Ghaai  Khan,  son  of  Haji  Khan,  a 
Baluch  chieftain,  who  after  holding  the  country  for  the  Langah 
sultans  of  Multan  had  made  himself  independent  Together 
with  the  two  other  dnas  (settlements),  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and 
Dera  Fateh  Khan,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  territorial  area  locally 
and  historically  known  as  Derajat,  which  after  many  vicissitudes 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  after  the  Sikh  War,  in  1849, 
and  was  divided  into  the  two  districts  of  Den  Ghazi  Khan  and 
Dera  Ismail  Khan. 

The  DismcT  07  Deia'  GHan  Kbam  contains  an  area  of 
S306  sq.  m.  The  district  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country, 
198  m.  in  length,  slewing  gradually  from  the  hills  which  form 
its  western  boundary  to  the  river  Indus  on  the  east.  Below 
the  hills  the  country  is  high  and  arid,  generally  levd,  but  some- 
times rolling  in  sandy  undulations,  and  much  intersected  by  hill 
torrents,  sox  in  number.  With  the  exceptions  of  two,  these 
streams  dry  up  after  the  rains,  and  their  influence  b  only  felt  for 
a  few  miles  bdow  the  hills.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  district  is 
at  a  level  sufficiently  low  to  benefit  by  the  floods  of  the  Indus.  A 
barren  tract  intervenes  between  these  zones,  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  hill  streams  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Indus  on  the 
other.  Although  liable  to  great  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
to  a  very  scanty  rainfall,  the  district  is  not  unhealthy.  The 
population  in  1901  was  471,149,  the  great  majority  being  Baluch 
Mahommedans.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat  and  indigo. 
The  only  manufactures  are  for  domestic  use.  There  is  no  railway 
in  the  district,  and  only  29  m.  of  metaUcd  road.  The  Indus, 
which  is  nowhere  bridged  within  the  district,  is  navigable  by 
native  boats.  The  geographical  boundary  between  the  Pathan 
and  Baluch  races  in  the  hiUs  nearly  corresponds  with  the  northern 
limit  of  the  district  The  frontier  tribes  on  the  Dera  Ghaxi  Khan 
border  include  the  Kasranis,  Bozdars,  Khpsas,  Lagbaris, 
Khetvans,  Gurchanis,  -Mazaris,  Mariris  and  Bugtis.  The  diief 
of  these  are  described  under  their  separate  names. 

DERA  ISMAIL  KHAN,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Derajat 
division  of  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  The  town 
is  situated  near  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  during  half  the  year.  In  1901  it  had  a 
population  of  31,737.  It  takes  its  name  from  Ismail  Khan,  a 
Baluch  chief  who  settled  here  towards  the  end  of  the  xsth  century, 
and  whose  descendants  ruled  for-  300  years.  Hie  old  town  was 
swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1823,  and  the  present  town  stands  4  m. 
back  from  the  permanent  channel  of  the  river.  The  native  quarters 
are  well  laid  out,  with  a  laige  bazaar  for  Afghan  traders.  It  is  the 
residence  of  many  Mahommedan  gentry.  ThQ cantonment  accom- 
modates about  a  brigade  of  troops.  There  is  considerable  through 
trade  Vith  Afghanistan  by  the  Gomal  Pass,  and  there  are  local 
manufactures  of  cotton  doth  scarves  and  ixilaid  wood-woric 

The  DiSTSiCT  or  Deba  Isuail  Kbam  contains  an  area  of  3403 
iq.  m.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  two  abnost  equal  portions 
by  the  Indus,  which  intersected  It  from  north  to  ftouth.  To  the 
west  of  the  Indus  the  characteristics  of  the  country  resemble 
those  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  To  the  east  of  the  present  bed  of  the 
river  there  is  a  wide  tract  known  as  the  Kocki,  exposed  to  river 
action.  Beyond  this,  the  country  rises  abrupUy,  and  a  barren, 
almost  desert  plain  stretches  eastwards,  sparsely  ctiltivated,  and 
inhabited  only  by  nomadic  tribes  of  herdsmen.  In  1 901  the 
tran»>Indus  tract  was  allotted  to  the  newly  formed  North- West 
Frontier  Province,  the  ds-Indus  tract  remaining  in  the  Punjab 
jurisdictk>n.  The  cis-Indus  portions  of  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
and  Bannu  districts  now  comprise  the  new  Punjab  district  of 
Mianiwali.  In  1901  the  population  was  252,379.  chiefly  Pathan 
and  Baluch  MahommcdaJis.  Wheat  and  wool  are  exported. 

The  Indus  is  navigable  by  native  boats  throughout  its  course 
of  ISO  m.  within  the  district,  which  if  the  borderland  of  Pathan 


abd  Baluch  tribes,  the  Pathan  element  predominating.  The  chief 
frontier  tribes  are  the  Sheranis  and  Ustaranas. 

DBRBENT,  or  Debbend,  a  town  of  Russia,  Caucasia,  in  the 
province  of  Daghestan,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
153  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Baku,  in  4^"  4'  N.  and  48*  15"  £.  Pop. 
(1873)  15,739;  (1897)  14,821.  It  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  beside  the  sea,  from  which  it  climbs  up  the  steep  heights 
inland  to  the  dtadel  of  Naryn-kaleh,  and  is  on  all  sides  excq>t 
towards  the  east  surrounded  by  walls  buOt  of  porous  limestone. 
Its  general  aspect  is  Oriental,  owing  to  the  flat  roofs  of  its  two- 
storeyed  houses  and  its  numerous  mosques.  The  environs  are 
occupied  by  vineyards,  gardens  and  orchards,  in  which  madder, 
saffron  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  figs,  poaches,  pears  and  other 
fruits,  are  ctiltivated.  Earthenware,  weapons  and  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics  are  the  prindpal  products  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 
To  the  north  of  the  town  b  the  monument  of  the  Kirk-lar,  or 
"  forty  heroes,"  who  fell  defending  Daghestan  against  the  Arabs 
in  728;  and  to  the  south  lies  tht  seaward  extremity  of  the 
Caucasian  wall  (50  m.  long),  otherwise  known  as  Alexander's 
wall,  blocking  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate  or  Caspian  Gates 
{Portae  Albanae  or  Portae  Caspiae).  This,  when  entire,  had  a 
height  of  29  ft.  and  a  thickness  of  about  10  ft.,  and  with  its  iron 
gates  and  numerous  watch-towers  formed  a  valuable  defence  of 
the  Persian  frontier.  Derbent  is  usually  identified  with  Albana, 
the  capital  of  the  andent  Albania.  The  modem  name,  a  Persian 
word  meaning  "  iron  gates,"  came  into  use  in  the  end  of  the  sth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  when  the  city  was  rdounded 
by  Kavadh  of  the  Saasanian  dynasty  of  Persia.  The  walls  and 
the  dtadel  are  bdieved  to  bdong  to  the  time  of  Kavadh's  son, 
Khosrau  (Chosroes)  Anosharvan.  In  728  the  Arabs  entered  into 
posscs^n,  and  established  a  principality  in  the  city,  which  they 
caUcd  Bab-elAbwab  (" the  principal  gate "),  Bab-el-Khadid 
("  the  iron  gate  "),  and  Seraill-d-Dagab  ("  the  golden  throne  ")• 
The  cdebrated  caliph,  Harun-al-Rashid,  lived  in  Derbent  at 
different  times,  and  brought  it  into  great  repute  as  a  seat  of  the 
arts  and  commerce.*  In  1220  it  was  captured  by  the  Mongols, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  centuries  it  frequently  changed 
masters.  In  1722  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  wrested  the  town 
from  the  Persians,  but  in  1736  the  supremacy  of  Nadir  Shah  was 
again  recognized.  In  1 796  Derbent  was  besieged  by  the  R  ussians, 
and  in  1813  incorporated  with  the  Russian  enn^ire. 

DERBY,  EARLS  OF.  The  ist  earl  of  Derby  was  probably 
Robert  de  Ferrers  (d.  2x39),  who  is  said  by  John  of  Hexham  to 
have  been  made  an  eari  by  King  Stephen  after  the  battle  of 
the  Standard  in  1x38.  Robert  and  his  descendants  retained 
the  earidom  until  1266,  when  Robert  (c.  1240-c.  1279),  probably 
the  6th  earl,  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  baronial 
rising  against  Henry  III.,  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  practi- 
cally of  his  title.  These  earlier  earls  of  Derby  were  also  known 
as  Earls  Ferrers,  or  de  Ferrers,  from  their  surname;  as  earls 
of  Tutbury  from  their  residence;  and  as  earls  of  Nottingham 
because  this  county  was  a  lordship  under  their  rule.  The  large 
estates  which  were  taken  from  Eari  Robert  in  1266  were  given 
by  Henry  III.  in  the  same  year  to  his  son,  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancaster;  and  Edmund's  son,  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
called  hunself  Eari  Ferrers.  In  1337  Edmund^s  grandson, 
Henry  (t.  x  299-1361),  afterwards  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  created 
earl  of  Derby,  and  this  title  was  taken  by  Edward  III.*s  son, 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  married  Henry's  daughter,  Blanche^ 
John  of  Gaunt's  son  and  successor  was  Henry,  carl  of  Derby, 
who  became  king  as  Henry  IV.' in  1399. 

In  October  1485  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  was  created  eari  of 
Derby,  and  the  title  has  since  been  retained  by  the  Stanleys, 
who,  however,  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  county 
of  Dethy.  Thomas  also  inherited  the  sovereign  ferdship  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  in  1406  to 
his  great-grandfather.  Sir  John  Stanley;  and  this  sovereignty 
remained  in  possession  of  the  earls  of  Derby  till  X736,  when  it 
passed  to  the  duke  of  Atholl. 

The  earl  of  Derby  is  one  of  the  three  "  catskin  earls,"  the  others 
being  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdon.  The  term 
"  catskin  *  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  quatrc'skinf  derived  from 
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Uie  fact  that  in  andent  times  the  zobes  of  an  eail  (as  depicted 
in  scMiie  caily  representations)  were  decorated  with  four  rows  of 
ermine,  as  in  the  robes  of  a  modem  duke,  instead  of  the  three 
rows  to  which  they  were  restricted  in  later  centuries.  The  three 
"  catskin  "  earidoms  are  the  only  earidoms  now  in  existence  which 
date  ffoffl  creations  prior  to  the  17th  century.       (A.  W.  H.*) 

TkOMAS  Stanley,  ist  ead  of  Derby  (r.  1435-1504),  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  created  Baron  Stanley  in 
S456  and  died  in  1459.  His  grandfather,  Sir  John  Stanley 
(d.  i4M)r  had  founded  the  fortunes  of  hb  family  by  marrying 
Isabel  Lathom,  the  heiress  of  a  great  estate  in  the  hundred  of  West 
Derby  in  Lanauhire;  he  was  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  X389-X391, 
and  again  in  Z399-X40X,  and  in  1405  received  a  grant  of  the 
lordship  of  Man  from  Henry  IV.  The  future  eari  of  Derby  was 
a  squire  to  Henry  VI.  in  1454,  but  not  long  afterwards  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Yorkist  leader,  Richard  Neville,  ead  of 
Salisbary.  At  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath  in  August  1459  Stanley, 
thoogfa  cksse  at  hand  with  a  large  force,  did  not  join  the  royal 
army,  whilst  his  brother  William  fought  openly  for  York.  In 
1461  Stanley  was  made  chief  justice  of  Cheshire  by  Edward  IV., 
but  ten  years  later  he  sided  with  his  brother-in-law  Warwick  in 
the  lanntstrian  restoration.  Nevertheless,  after  Warwick's  fall, 
Edward  made  Stanley  steward  of  his  household.  Stanley  served 
with  the  king  in  the  French  c:q>edition  of  1475,  and  with  Richard 
of  Gloucester  in  Scotland  in  1482.  About  the  latter  date  he 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  the 
eziled  Henry  Tudor.  Stanley  was  one  of  the  executors  of 
Edwaxd  IV.,  and  was  at  first  loyal  to  the  young  king  Edward  V. 
But  he  acquiesced  in  Richard's  usurpation,  and  retaining  his 
office  as  steward  avoided  any  entanglement  through  his  wife's 
share  in  Buckingham's  rebellion.  He  was  made  constable  of 
Fn^and  in  succession  to  Buckingham,  and  granted  possession  of 
hk  wife's  estates  with  a  change  to  keep  her  in  some  secret  place  at 
home.  Ricliard  could  not  well  afford  to  quarrd  with  so  powerful 
a  noble,  but  eariy  in  1485  Stanley  asked  leave  to  retire  to  his 
estates  in  Lancashize.  In  the  summer  Richard,  suspidous  of  his 
continued  absence,  required  him  to  send  his  eldest  son.  Lord 
Stranse,  to  court  as  a  hostage.  After  Henry  of  Richmond  had 
haded,  Stanley  made  excuses  for  not  joining  tlw  king ;  for  his 
900^  akc  he  was  obliged  to  temporise,  even  when  his  brother 
WiUtam  had  been  publidy  prodaimed  a  traitor.  Both  the 
Stanleys  took  the  fidd;  but  whilst  William  was  in  treaty 
with  Richmond,  Thomas  professedly  supported  Richard.  On 
the  aoRiinc  of  Bosworth  (August  as),  Richard  summoned 
Stanley  to  join  him,  and  when  he  recdved  an  evasive  reply 
ordered  Strange  to  be  executed.  In  the  battle  it  was  William 
Stanley  who  turned  the  scale  in  Henry's  favour,  but  Thomas, 
who  Ind  taken  no  part  in  the  fighting,  was  the  first  to  salute  the 
new  king.  Henry  VIL  confirmed  Stvdcy  in  all  his  ofi^ces,  and  on 
the  17th  of  October  created  him  ead  of  Derby.  As  husband  of 
the  king's  mother  Derby  hdd  a  great  position,  *which  was  not 
affected  by  the  treason  of  his  brother  William  in  February  1495. 
In  the  following  July  the  eari  entertained  the  king  and  queen 
with  noch  state  at  Knowsley.  Derby  died  on  the  39th  of  Jidy 
1 504.  Strange  had  escaped  execution  in  1485,  through  neglect  to 
obey  Richard's  ofders;  but  he  died  bdore  his  father  in  1497,  and 
his  son  Thomas  succeeded  as  second  eari.  An  old  poem  called 
Tkt  Sout  4/  ike  Lady  Bessy ^  which  was  written  by  a  retainer  of 
the  Stanleys,  gives  a  romantic  story  of  how  Derby  was  enlisted 
by  Fltrahrth  of  York  In  the  cause  of  his  wife's  son. 

For  fuller  narrativeB  see  f .  Cairdner's  Richard  ///.  and  J.  H. 
RaflHsy's  LoMcaOtr  and   York;  also  Seacome's   Memnn  cf  the 
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EnwABD  Stanixt,  3rd  eari  of  Derby  (i  508-1572),  was  a 
son  of  Thomas  Stanley,  snd  earl  and  grandson  of  the  1st  eari, 
and  succeeded  to  the  Mridom  on  his  father's  death  in  May  1521. 
Daring  hb  minOTity  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  his  guardian,  and  as 
soon  as  be  came  of  age  he  began  to  t^e  part  in  public  life,  being 
often  in  the  company  of  Henry  VIII.  He  helped  to  quell  the 
riang  ia  the  north  of  England  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
in  1536;  bat  remaining  true  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  he 
duUked  and  opposed  the  religioos  changes  made  under  Edward 


VI.  During  Mary's  reign  the  eari  was  more  at  ease,  but  under 
Elisabeth  his  younger  sons,  Sir  Thomas  (d.  1576)  and  Sir  Edward 
Stanlqr  (d.  1609),  were  concerned  in  a  plot  to  free  Maiy,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  he  hisaself  was  suspected  of  disloyalty.  However,  he 
kept  his  numerous  dignities  until  his  death  at  Lathom  House, 
near  Ormskirk,  on  the  24th  of  October  1573. 

Derby's  first  wife  was  Katherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had,  with  other  issue,  a  son  Henxy, 
the  4th  earl  (c.  X53X-X593),  who  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  North,  and  like  his  father  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Lancashire. 
Henry  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  tried  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  employed  by  Elizabeth  on  other  high  under-> 
takings  both  at  home  and  abroadl  He  died  on  the  35th  of 
September  1593.  His  wife  Margaret  (d.  1596),  dauj^ter  of 
Henry  Clifford,  and  ead  of  Cumberiand,  was  descended  through 
the  Brandons  from  King  Henxy  VII.  Twoofhissons,Ferdinando 
(c.  X559-X594),  and  William  (c.  X56X-X643),  became  in  turn  the 
5th  and  6th  eaxis  of  Derby.  Ferdinando,  the  5th  ead  (d.  1594), 
wrote  verses,  and  is  eulogized.by  the  poet  Spenser  under  the  name 
ofAmyntas.  (A.W.H.*) 

Jaios  Stanley,  7th  ead  of  Derby  (1607-1651),  sometimes 
styled  the  Great  Eari  of  Derby,  ddest  son  of  William,  6th 
earl,  and  Elizabeth  de  Vere,  daughter  of  Edward,  X7th  ead  of 
Oxford,  was  bom  at  Knowsley  on  the  3xst  of  January  X607. 
During  his  father's  life  he  was  known  as  Lord  Strange.  After 
travelling  abroad  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Liverpool  in  1625,  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion 
of  Charies's  coronation  in  1626,  and  was  join^  with  Iom  father 
the  same  year  as  lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and 
chamberlain  of  Chester,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Ide  of 
Man,  being  appointed  subsequently  lord-lieutenant  of  North 
Wales.  On  the  7th  of  March  1628  he  was  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Baron  Strange.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political 
disputes  between  king  and  parliament  and  preferred  country 
pursuits  and  the  care  of  his  estates  to  court  or  public  life.  Never- 
theless when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642,  Lord  Strange 
devoted  himsdf  to  the  king's  cause.  His  plan  <A  securing 
Lancashire  at  the  beginning  and  raising  troops  there,  which 
promised  success,  was  however  discouraged  by  Charies,  who  was 
said  to  be  jealous  of  his  power  and  royal  lineage  and  who  com- 
manded his  presence  at  Nottingham.  His  sul»equent  attempts 
to  recover  the  county  were  unsuccessful.  He  was  unable  to  get 
possession  of  Manchester,  was  defeated  at  Chowbent  and  Lowton 
Moor,  and  in  X643  Biter  gaining  Preston  failed  to  take  Bolton  and 
Lancaster  castles.  Finally,  after  successfully  beating  off  Sir 
WiUiam  Brereton's  attack  on  Warrington,  he  was  ddeated  at 
Whalley  and  withdrew  to  York,  Warrington  in  consequence 
surrendering  to  the  enemy's  forces.  In  June  he  left  for  the  Ide 
of  Man  to  attend  to  affairs  there,  and  in  the  summer  of  X644  he 
took  part  in  Prince  Rupert's  successful  campaign  in  the  north, 
when  Lathom  House,  where  Lady  Derby  had  heroically  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  was  relieved,  and  Bolton  Castle 
taken.  He  followed  Rupert  to  Marston  Moor,  and  after  the 
complete  defeat  of  Charies's  cause  in  the  north  withdrew  to  the 
Ide  of  Man,  where  he  held  out  for  the  king  and  offered  an  asylum 
to  royalist  fugitives.  His  administration  of  the  island  imitated 
that  of  Strafford  in  Ireland.  It  was  strong  rather  than  just.  He 
maintained  order,  encouraged  trade,  remedied  some  abuses,  and 
defended  the  people  from  the  exactions  of  the  church;  but  he 
crushed  oppodtion  by  imprisoning  his  antagonists,  and  aroused  a 
prolonged  agitation  by  abolishing  the  tenant-right  and  introduc- 
ing leaseholds.  In  July  1649  he  refused  scornfully  terms  offered 
to  him  by  IretoiL  By  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  39th  of 
Septemb«'  X642  he  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  on  the 
X  2th  of  January  1650  he  obtained  the  Garter.  He  was  chosen  by 
Charies  II.  to  conmiand  the  troops  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
and  on  the  X5th  of  August  X65X  he  landed  at  Wyre  Water  in 
Lancashire  in  support  of  Charles's  invadon,  and  met  the  king 
on  the  X7th.  Proceeding  to  Warrington  he  failed  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  Presbyterians  through  his  refusal  to  take  the 
Covenant,  and  on  the  25th  was  totally  defeated  at  Wigan,  being 
severely  wounded  and  escaping  with  difficulty.    He  joined 
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CbailB  mt  Worcdts;  after  the  battle  on  the  jrd  »[  S^Iembet 
be  ucompuied  him  to  Boscobel,  and  while  oa  hii  way  Doilh 

tried  by  oiiut-miilui]  it  Chester  on  the  igth  of  Sqitembcr,  and 
OD  the  grouod  thit  he  »u  t  tnitor  ud  not  *  priionei  of  wit 
uodu  the  act  of  pailiuneot  paued  la  the  preceding  month, 
nhich  declind  tbiMe  who  mitcipoDded  with  Cburles  guilty  of 
Irasan,  hii  quarter  wu  diullowed  ud  he  ir*>  condemned  to 
death.  When  bii  appeal  For  pardon  to  parliament  wal  rejected, 
though  lupported  by  Cromwell,  he  endeavoured  to  escape;  but 
wu  mapluted  and  executed  at  Bolioa  on  the  isihorOctDbef 
1651.  He  was  buried  In  OnnsLlrh  church.  Lord  Derby  wa«  a 
man  oF  deep  religioul  feeling  and  of  great  onhility  of  character, 
who  though  uDsucceuIul  in  the  field  served  the  Icing's  cause  with 
single-minded  purpose  and  without  expectation  of  reward.  His 
political  usefulntis  was  handicapped  in  the  later  itaga  of  the 
struggle  by  his  dislike  of  the  Scots,  whom  he  regarded  as  guilty 
of  the  king's  death  and  as  unfit  instruments  of  the  restontioo. 
According  to  Clarendf 


delects  the  n 


.  LonI  Derby  lei 
Dit  of  the  Isle  of 
Peck's  Disiderala 


:oi  tc 
"A  Disc 


le  knowledge  . 


"  (printed  in  the  SlaiUrt  Ptptri 
iota,  vol-  iiO  and  several  volupies 

and  s  commonplace  book.  He  miiried  on  the  ifiih  of  June  1616 
Ch>tk>lle  de  la  Tremoille(i3W-iWt),daughteroF  Claude,  due 
de  Thouati,  and  iianddoughicr  of  Willkra  the  Silent,  prince 
of  Orange,  by  whom  betida  four  diughieti  he  had  Eve  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest.  Charles  {ifiiS-i6ri).  succeeded  him  asSth  earl. 
Charles')  two  sou,  William,  the  9th  earl  (c.  lijj-ijoi),  and 
James,  the  10th  earl  (i664-i7]«),  both  died  without  sons,  and 
coiiset{ueDtly,  when  James  died  in  Febniaiy  1736,  his  titles  and 
esUIc*  pUMd  to  Sit  Edward  Stanley  (ieS9-i77e},  a  descendant 
of  the  lit  earL  From  him  the  later  earls  were  descended,  the 
iitb  earl  (d,  1S34)  being  his  grandson. 

'    '  '    '    Diet  i>f  Hal.  Biat-  with  auihoriliei 

0  laudatory  memoir  by  F.  R.  HaJnps 
4a.  (a.  66,  67,  70);  Uiminra,  by  De 
r.  V.  3gt.]l4;  Itsla  ft  Quiriti,  vui. 
Jf  SUjifc;;;    CbnndonV  hiiL  of 


ay,  Hani 


!iS93): 


EswuiDGEOmtiSiniB  Suniey,  nth  earl  of  Derby  (1799- 
1S69),  the  '•  Rupert  of  Debate,"  bom  at  Knowsley  in  Lanca- 
shire on  the  igth  of  March  1 799,  gnnduo  of  the  nth  earl  and 
eldest  BOD  of  Ldtd  Stanley,  lubscquenlly  ( 1S34]  ijlh  earl  of  Derby 
Uni-i*it)-  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  wbere  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical  scholar, 
though  he  took  no  degree.  In  1S19  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
piiie  for  Latin  verse,  the  subject  being  "  Syruusc."    He  gave 

he  uMd  to  practise  elocution  under  the  instruction  of  Lady 
Derby,  his  grandfather's  second  wife,  the  actress,  Elizabeth 
Fatten.  In  iBio  he  wal  celutiied  for  Slockbridge  in  Hampshire, 
one  ol  the  nomination  boroughs  whose  eleciuial  tights  were 
'    m  Bill  of  iSji,  Stanley  being  a  wann 


His  maiden  q>eech  wal  delivered  early  in  Ihei 
the  debate  on  a  private  bill  tor  lighting  Wanchcsl 
the  6th  ol  May  1814  he  delivered  ■  vehement  and 
against  Josepb  Hume's  motion  for  a  reduction  of 


)nofiSi4 


he  displayed  in  reply.  Macaulay,  i 
remarked  that  he  seemed  to  possess 
In  raoit  men  is  developed  only  by  loi 
the  lulumn  of  1814  Stanley  went  1 


litivety  the  faculty  which 
id  laborious  practice.  In 
D  exleoded  tour  Ihtough 


Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
afterwards  Lord  Taunton,  and  1 
Lord  Ossington.  In  May  of  the 
second  daughter  of  Edward  Bool 
Skebncisdale  in  iSiS,  by  w 
and  one  daughter  who  survived. 

At  the  genera]  election  of  18:6  Stanley  renounced  hbcoonec- 
tion  with  Stockbridge,  and  became  the  representative  o(  the 
boroujih  ol  Preston,  where  the  Derby  inauence  wu  paiamount. 
had  this  advantage,  that  it  leli  him  free  to 


nmpany  with  Mr  LaboucboCi 
Ir  Evelyn  Denison,  alierwaidl 
'  ■■      ■  at  he  mairied  the 

m.  created  Baroo 
■a  be  had  a  family  ol  two  soni 


of  I  place  where, 
years  upon  one  V 
Whigs  made  a  coi 
unyielding  Toric 
secretary  for  thi 


:ieReformGj 


withCann 


>n  the  dele 


hich  he  did  with 
ul  laying  himself 


with 


his  official  life  as  uadet- 

ieii  hut  the  coalition  was  broken  up  by 

igust.    Lord  Goderich  succeeded  to  the 

vet  was  really  in  power,  and  he  resigned 

the  lapse  o!  a  few  months.   During  the  succeeding 

■- ■Ilington  {igjS-jSjo),  Stanley 

opposition. 


duke  of  W 


in  who  knew  him  only  aj 


"ev^ 


By  the  advent  of  Lord  Grey  to  power  in  Xovembjr  1830, 
Stanley  obtained  hii  first  opportunity  of  ihowing  hii  capacity  for 
a  responsible  oSce.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  KCielsiy- 
ship  ol  Ireland,  a  position  in  which  he  found  ample  icopc 
for  both  administrative  and  debating  skilL  On  accepting 
office  he  had  to  vacate  his  seat  lor  Preston  and  seek  re-election; 
and  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  defeated  by  the  Radical 
"  orator  "  Hunt.    The  contest  was  a  peculiarly  keen  one,  and 

support.  He  re-entered  the  House  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Windsor,  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  having  resigned  in  his  favour.  In  1532 
he  again  changed  bis  seat,  being  returned  for  North  Lancashire- 
Stanley  wBl  one  ol  the  most  ildeot  supporters  ol  Lord  Grey's 
Relorm  Bill  01  thlj  no  other  proof  is  needed  than  hii  Icequent 
parliamentary  utterances,  which  were  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cry  "  The  hill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bilL" 
Rderrnce  may  be  made  especially  to  the  speech  he  delivered  on 
the  4th  of  March  iBjt  on  the  adjourned  debate  on  tlie  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  marked  by  all  the  higher  qualities 

of  the  government,  Stanley  had  more  than  enough  10  have 
employed  all  his  energies  in  the  management  of  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  secretary  ol  Ireland  has  seldom  an  ea^  Usk ;  Stanley 
found  it  one  ol  peculiar  difficulty.  The  country  was  in  a  very 
unsettled  sUte.  The  ju9I  concession  that  had  been  somewhat 
tardily  yielded  a  short  time  before  in  Catholic  emancipation 
h^  excited  the  people  to  make  all  sorts  ol  demands,  reasonable 
and  unreasonable.  Undaunted  by  the  fierce  denunciations  of 
O'Conoell,  who  styled  him  Scorpion  Stanley,  he  discharged  with 

through  the  House.     It  was  generally  lell  that  O'ConneU, 
Dowcrful  thouih  he  was,  had  fairly  met  his  match  in  Stanley, 
ive  scarcely  inferior  (o  his  own,  evaded  no 


!halle 


ige,  Ignore* 


Kered. 


The  liiJc  "Rupert  of  Debate  "  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  him 
in  connexion  with  the  fearless  if  also  often  reckless  method  of 
attack  he  shoired  in  his  parliamcnlaiy  war  with  O'ConneU. 
It  was  first  applied  to  him.  however,  iMtleen  yean  later  by  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lyiton  in  The  Nrv  Timmt— 


anWy  meet 


F.  irngularly  gr 


u  thegl 


Frank,  haughty,  rai 

The  b«t  answer,  however,  which  he  made  to 

great  sgilitor  was  not  the  retorts  ol  debate 

Ihcie  weie,  but  the  beneficial  legislation  he  wi 
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He  introduced  and  carried  the  fixst  national  education 
kei  for  Ireland,  one  result  of  which  was  the  remarkable  and  to 
many  alxiiost  incredible  phenomenon  of  a  board  composed 
of  Cathohcs,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  harmoniously 
idnuiustering  an  eflBdent  education  scheme.  He  was  also  chiefly 
te^xnsible  for  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act,  though  the 
bJl  was  not  introduced  into  parliament  until  after  he  had  quitted 
the  Irish  secretaryship  for  another  office.  By  this  measure  two 
aichbishoprici  and  eight  bishoprics  were  abolished,  and  a  remedy 
VIS  provided  for  various  abuses  connected  with  the  revenues  of 
tbe  church.  As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  contained  a  clause 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  surplus  revenues  to  non- 
ecdesiastiaJ  puipOMS.  This  had,  however,  been  strongly  opposed 
fnH»  the  first  by  Stanley  and  several  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  government  before  the 
BKasure  reached  the  Lords. 

1°  ^^S3*  jttst  before  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  Bill,  Stanley  had  been  promoted  to  be  secretary 
for  the  colonies  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  this  position  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  carry  the  emandpatton  of  the  slaves  to  a  successful 
practical  issue.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  introdudng 
the  bin  for  freeing  tbe  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  Z4th  of 
May  x8j3,  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  eloquence. 

"nse  Irish  Church  question  determined  more  than  one  turning- 
poiat  in  his  political  career.  The  most  important  occasion  on 
vhich  it  did  so  was  in  1834,  when  the  proposal  of  the  government 
to  ai^zofmate  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  church  to  educational 
porpoaes  led  to  his  secession  from  the  cabinet,  and,  as  it  proved, 
ha  cranplcte  and  final  separation  from  the  Whig  party.  In  the 
fonncr  of  these  steps  he  had  as  his  companions  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  eari  ot  Ripon  and  the  duke  of  Richmond.  Soon  after  it 
occorrcd,  O'ConneD,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  House,  described 
the  seoeskm  in  a  coufdet  from  Canning's  Loves  of  the  Triang^i — 
**  Still  down  thy  steep,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 
The  Derby  diUy  carrying  sax  inatdes." 

Stanlqr  was  not  content  with  marking  his  disapproval  by  the 
ample  act  of  withdrawing  from  the  cabinet.  He  spoke  against  the 
bfll  to  which  be  objected  with  a  vehemence  that  showed  the 
rticngth  of  his  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  against  its  authors  with 
a  bitterness  that  he  himself  is  understood  to  have  afterwards 
admitted  to  have  been  unseemly  towards  those  who  had  so 
recently  been  his  colleagues.  The  course  followed  by  the  govern- 
ment was  **  marked  with  all  that  timidity,  that  want  of  dexterity, 
wioch  led  to  the  failure  of  the  unpractised  shoplifter."  His  late 
ooileasaes  were  compared  to  "thimble-riggers  at  a  country  fair," 
and  their  plan  was  "petty  Urceny,  for  it  had  not  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  bold  and  open* robbery." 

In  the  end  of  1834,  Lord  Stanley,  as  he  was  now  styled  by 
erartesy,  hb  father  having  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  October, 
was  invited  by  Sir  Robot  Peel  to  join  the  short-lived  Con- 
lervative  ministry  which  he  formed  after  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Mdboiime^  Though  he  declined  the  offer  for  reasons  stated  in  a 
kitcr  pttb&hed  in  the  Peel  memoirs,  he  acted  from  that  date 
vith  the  Conservative  party,  and  on  its  next  accession  to  power, 
in  1841,  he  accepted  the  office  of  colonial  secretary,  which  he  had 
held  under  Lord  Grey.  His  position  and  his  temperament  alike, 
however,  made  him  a  thoroughly  independent  supporter  of  any 
party  to  which  he  attached  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  injury 
to  health  arising  from  the  late  hours  in  the  Commons  led  him 
ia  1844  to  seek  elevation  to  the  Upper  House  in  the  right  of  his 
tuber's  barony,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  acceding  to  his  request,  had 
tbe  satisfaction  of  at  once  freeing  himself  from  the  possible  effects 
of  his  "  candid  friendship  "  in  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time 
creatly  strengthening  the  debating  power  on  the  Conservative 
s:;k  ia  the  other.  If  the  premier  in  taking  this  step  had  any 
pRseatiment  of  an  approaching  difference  on  a  vital  question,  it 
was  nat  long  in  being  realized.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted 
the  poficy  of  free  trade  in  1846,  the  breach  between  him  and  Lord 
Stanley  was,  as  might  have  been  antidpated  from  the  antecedents 
ef  the  Utter,  instant  and  irreparable.  Lord  Stanley  at  once 
assrted  himself  as  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  that  policy, 
tad  he  became  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party. 


having  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Disraeli  for  his  lieutenants 
in  the  Commons.  They  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  a  case  in 
which  the  logic  of  events  was  against  them,  though  Protection 
was  never  to  become  more  than  their  watchword. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  English  politics,  however,  that 
a  party  may  come  into  power  because  it  is  the  only  available  one 
at  the  time,  though  it  may  have  no  chance  of  carrying  the  very 
prindplc  to  which  it  owes  its  organized  existence.  Such  was  the 
case  when  Lord  Derby,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  June  185 1,  was  called  upon  to  form  his  first 
administration  in  February  1852.  He  was  in  a  minority,  but  the 
drcumstances  were  such  that  no  other  than  a  minority  govern- 
ment was  possible,  and  he  resolved  to  Uke  the  only  available 
means  of  strengthening  his  position  by  dissolving  parliament  and 
appealing  to  the  country  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  appeal 
was  made  in  autumn,  but  its  result  did  not  materially  alter  the 
position  of  parties.  Parliament  met  in  November,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  following  month  the  ministry  had  resigned  in 
consequence  of  their  defeat  on  Disraeli's  budget.  For  the  six 
following  years,  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  "  ministry  of  all  the 
talents"  and  Lord  Palmerston's  p/cmiership.  Lord  Derby 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  whose  policy  gradually 
became  more  generally  Conservative  and  less  distinctivdy 
Protectionist  as  the  hopdessness  of  reversing  the  measures 
adopted  in  1846  made  itself  apparent.  In  1855  he  was  asked  to 
form  an  administration  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
but  failing  to  obtain  suffident  support,  he  declined  the  task.  It 
was  in  somewhat  more  hopeful  drcumstances  that,  after  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Conspiracy  BiU  in  February 
1858,  he  assumed  fok*  the  second  time  the  reins  of  government. 
Though  he  still  could  not  cotmt  upon  a  working  majority,  there 
was  a  possibility  of  carrying  on  affairs  without  sustaining  defeat, 
which  was  realized  for  a  full  session,  owing  chiefly  to  the  dexterous 
management  of  Mr  Disraeli  in  the  Commons.  The  one  rock 
ahead  was  the  question  of  reform,  on  which  the  wishes  of  the 
coimtry  were  bdng  emphatically  expressed,  but  it  was  not  so 
pressing  as  to  require  to  be  immediately  dealt  with.  During  the 
session  of  1858  the  government  contrived  to  pass  two  measures 
of  very  considerable  importance,  one  a  bill  to  remove  Jewish 
disabilities,  and  the  other  a  bill  to  transfer  the  government  of 
India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  crown.  Next  year 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  had  to  be  faced,  and, 
recognizing  the  necessity,  the  government  introduced  a  bill 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  which,  in  spite  of,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of,  its  "  fancy  franchises,"  was  rejected  by  the 
House,  and,  on  a  dissolution,  rejected  also  by  the  country.  A 
vote  of  no  confidence  having  been  passed  in  the  new  parliament 
on  the  zoth  of  June,  Lord  Derby  at  once  resigned. 

After  resuming  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  Lord  Derby 
devoted  much  of  the  leisure  the  position  afforded  him  to  the 
classical  studies  that  had  always  been  congenial  to  him.  It  was 
his  reputation  for  scholarship  as  wcU  as  his  social  position  that 
had  led  in  1852  to  his  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  in  succession  to  the  duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  perhaps  a  desire  to  justify  the  possession  of  the  honour  on 
the  former  ground  had  something  to  do  with  his  essays  in  the 
field  of  authorship.  His  first  venture  was  a  poetical  version  of  the 
ninth  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace,  which  appeared  in  Lord 
Ravensworth's  collection  of  translations  of  the  Odes.  In  1862  he 
printed  and  circulated  in  influential  quarters  a  volume  entitled 
Translations  oj  Poems  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  a  very  modest 
dedicatory  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  and  the  words  "  Not 
published  "  on  the  title-page.  It  contained,  besides  versions  of 
Latin,  Italian,  French  and  German  poems,  a  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  reception  of  this  volume  was  such  as 
to  encourage  him  to  proceed  with  the  task  he  had  chosen  as  his 
fnagnum  opus,  the  translation  of  the  whcde  of  the  Iliad,  which 
accordingly  appeared  in  1864. 

During  the  seven  years  that  elapsed  between  Lord  Derby's 
second  and  third  administrations  an  industrial  crisis  occurred 
in  his  native  county,  which  brought  out  very  conspicuously  his 
public  ^;urit  and  his  philanthropy.    The  destitution  in  Lancashire 
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caused  by  the  stoppage  of  tBe  ootton«sapply  in  consequence  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  was  so  great  as  to  thxeaten  to  overtax  the 
benevolepce  of  the  country.  That  it  did  not  do  so  was  probably 
due  to  Lord  Derby  more  than  to  any  other  angle  man.  From  the 
first  he  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  for  relief.  His 
personal  subscription,  munificent  though  it  was,  represented  the 
least  part  of  his  service.  His  noble  speech  at  the  meeting  in 
Manchester  in  December  1863,  where  the  movement  was  initiated, 
and  his  advice  at  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  committee, 
which  he  attended  very  regularly,  were  of  the  very  highest  value 
in  stimulating  and  directing  public  sympathy  His  relations 
with  Lancaohire  had  always  been  of  the  most  cordial  description, 
notwithstandmg  his  early  rejection  by  Preston;  but  it  is  not , 
surprising  that  after  the  cotton  famine  period  the  cordiality 
passed  into  a  warmer  and  deeper  feeling,  and  that  the  name  of 
Lord  Derby  was  long  cherished  in  most  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  factory  operatives. 

On  the  rejection  of  Earl  Russell's  Reform  Bill  in  z866,  Lord 
Derby  was  for  the  third  time  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet.  Like  those  he  had  previously  formed  it  was  destined  to 
be  short-lived,  but  it  hved  long  enou^  to  settle  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  question  that  had  proved  fatal  to  its  predecessor.  The 
"  education  '*  of  the  party  that  had  so  long  opposed  all  reform  to 
the  point  of  granting  household  suffrage  was  the  work  of  another; 
but  Lord  Derby  fully  concurred  in,  if  be  was  not  the  first  to 
suggest,  the  statesmanlike  policy  by  which  the  question  was 
disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  it  once  for  all  out  of  the  region 
of  controversy  and  agitation.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was 
the  main  business  of  the  session  1867.  The  chief  debates  were,  of 
course,  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Derby's  failing  powers  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  any  large  share  in  those  which  took  place 
in  the  Lords.  His  description  of  the  measure  as  a  "  leap  in  the 
dark  "  was  eagerly  caught  up,  because  it  exactly  represented  the 
common  opinion  at  the  time, — the  most  experienced  statesmen, 
while  they  admitted  the  granting  of  household  suffrage  to  be  a 
political  necessity,  being  utterly  unable  to  foresee  what  its  effect 
might  be  on  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  country. 

Finding  himself  unabl^  from  declining  health,  to  encounter 
the  fatigues  of  another  session,  Lord  Derby  resigned  office  early 
in  1868.  The  step  he  had  taken  was  announced  in  both  Houses 
on  the  evening  of  the  asth  of  February,  and  warm  tributes  of 
admiration  and  esteem  were  paid  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties.  He  yielded  the  entire  leadership  of  the  party  as  wdl 
as  the  premiership  to  Disraeli.  His  subsequent  appearances  in 
public  were  few  and  unimportant.  It  was  noted  as  a  consistent 
close  to  his  political  life  that  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
shotild  have  been  a  denunciation  of  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Bill 
marked  by  much  of  his  eariy  fire  and  vehemence.  A  few  months 
later,  on  the  a3rd  of  October  1869,  he  died  at  Knowsley. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  writing  of  him  when  he  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  powers,  styles  him  "  by  the  admission  of  all  parties  the 
most  perfect  orator  of  his  day."  Even  higher  was  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  is  reported  by  The  Times  to  have  said  that 
no  one  of  the  giants  he  had  Hstened  to  in  his  youth,  Fitt,Fox, 
Burke  or  Sheridan,  "  as  a  speaker,  is  to  be  compared  with  our 
own  Lord  Derby,  when  Loid  Derby  is  at  his  best."  ( W.B.S.) 

EowAKO  Henky  Stanley,  15th  earl  of  Derby  (1826- 
1893).  eldest  son  of  the  Z4th  earl,  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  high  degree 
and  became  a  member  of  the  society  known  as  the  Apostles.  In 
March  1 848  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of  Lancaster, 
and  then  made  a  long  tour  in  the  West  Indies,  Canada  and  the 
Um'ted  States.  During  his  absence  he  was  elected  member  for 
King's  Lynn,  which  he  represented  till  October  1869,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  He  took  his  place,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  among  the  Conservatives,  and  delivered  his  maiden  speech 
in  May  1850  on  the  sugar  duties.  Just  before,  he  had  made  a 
very  brief  tour  in  Jamaica  and  South  America.  In  1852  he  went 
to  India,  and  while  travelling  in  that  country  he  was  appointed 
undcr-sccretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  his  father's  first  administra- 
tion. From  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  known  to  be  a  roost 
Liberal  Conservmtivf ,  and  in  2855  ^^  Palmerston  offered  him 


the  post  of  colonial  eecretaiy.  Re  was  much  tempted  by  the 
proposal,  and  hurried  down  to  Knowsley  to  consult  his  father, 
who  called  out  when  he  entered  the  room,  "Hallo,  Stanley! 
what  brings  you  here  ? — Has  Dizzy  cut  his  throat,  or  are  you 
going  to  be  married  ?  "  When  the  object  of  his  sudden  appear- 
ance had  been  explained,  the  Conservative  chief  received  the 
courteous  suggestion  of  the  prime  minister  with  anything  but 
favour,  and  the  offer  was  declined.  In  his  fathoms  second 
administration  Lord  Stanley  held,  at  first,  the  office  of  secretary 
for  the  colonies,  but  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  He  had  the  chaige  of  the 
India  Bill  of  1858  in  the  House  of  Commons,  became  the  fijrst 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  left  behind  him  in  the  India 
Office  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  man  of  business.  After  the 
revolution  in  Greece  and  the  disappearance  of  King  Otho,  the 
people  most  earnestly  desired  to  have  Queen  Victoria's  second 
son.  Prince  Alfred,  for  their  king.  He  declined  the  honour,  and 
they  then  took  up  the  idea  that  the  next  best  thing  they  could 
do  would  be  to  elect  some  great  and  wealthy  Englid  noble,  not 
concealing  the  hope  that  although  they  might  have  to  offer  hici 
a  Civil  List  he  would  decline  to  receive  it.  Lord  Stanley  was  the 
prime  favourite  as  an  occupant  of  this  bed  of  thorns,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  actually  offered  the  crown.  That,  however, 
is  not  true;  the  offer  was  never  formally  made.  After  the  fall  oC 
the  Russell  government  in  x866  he  became  foreign  secretary  in 
his  father's  third  administration.  He  compared  his  conduct  in 
that  great  post  to  that  of  a  man  floating  down  a  river  and  fending 
off  from  his  vessel,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  various  obstacles  it 
encountered.  He  thought  that  that  should  be  the  normal 
attitude  of  an  English  foreign  minister,  and  probably  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  years  1866-1868  it  was  the  right  one.  He 
arranged  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
in  1867,  negotiated  a  convention  about  the  "  Alabama,"  which, 
however,  was  not  ratified,  and  most  wisely  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  Cretan  troubles.  In  X874  he  again  became  foreign 
secretary  in  Disraeli's  government.  He  acquiesced  in  the 
puirchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  a  measure  then  considered 
dangerous  by  many  people,  but  ultimately  most  successful;  he 
accepted  the  Andrassy  Note,  but  declined  to  accede  to  the  Berlin 
Memorandum.  His  part  in  the  later  phases  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
struggle  has  never  been  fully  explained  for  with  equal  wisdom 
and  generosity  he  declined  to  graUfy  public  curiosity  at  the  cost 
of  some  of  his  colleagues.  A  later  generation  will  know  better 
than  his  contemporaries  what  were  the  precise  developments  of 
policy  which  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  kept  himself  ready  to 
explain  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  course  he  had  taken  if  those 
whom  he  had  left  challenged  him  to  do  so,  but  from  that  course 
they  consistently  refrained.  Already  in  October  1879  it  was  dear 
enough  that  he  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Liberal  party,  but 
it  was  not  till  March  x88o  that  he  publicly  announced  this  change 
of  allegiance.  He  did  not  at  first  take  office  in  the  second 
Gladstone  government,  but  became  secretary  for  the  colonics  in 
December  1882,  holding  this  position  till  the  fall  of  that  govern- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1885.  In  x886  the  old  Liberal  party  was 
run  on  the  rocks  and  went  to  pieces.  Lord  Derby  became  a 
Liberal  Um'onist,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  that  party,  leading  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  1891, 
when  Lord  Harrington  became  duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1892  he 
presided  over  the  Labour  Commission,  but  hit  health  never 
recovered  an  attack  of  influenza  which  he  had  in  1891,  and  hs 
died  at  Knowsley  on  the  21st  of  April  1893. 

During  a  great  part  of  Lord  Derby's  life  he  was  deflected  from 
his  natural  course  by  the  accident  of  his  position  as  the  son  of  the 
leading  Conservative  statesman  of  the  day.  From  first  to  last 
he  was  at  heart  a  moderate  Liberal.  After  making  allowance, 
however,  for  this  deflecting  agency,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
the  highest  quality  of  the  statesman,  "  aptness  to  be  right,"  he 
was  surpassed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  or~-if  by  anybody 
— ^by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  alone.  He  would  have  been 
more  at  home  in  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  demand  from  its 
leading  statesman  great  popular  power;  he  had  none  of  those 
"  isms  "  and  **  prisms  of  fancy  "  which  stood  in  such  good  stead 
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some  of  iib  nvah.  He  had  another  defect  besides  the  want 
of  popular  power.  He  was  so  anxious  to  arrive  at  right  con- 
dnimis  that  he  sometimes  turned  and  turned  and  turned  a 
sobiect  over  till  the  time  for  action  had  passed.  One  of  his  best 
fieutenants  said  of  him  in  a  moment  of  impatience:  "Lord 
Dciby  B  like  the  God  of  Hegel: '  Er  setzt  sich,  er  vemeint  sich, 
cr  vemeiat  seine  Negation.' "  His  knowledge,  acquired  both 
from  books  and  by  the  ear,  was  immense,  and  he  took  every 
opportonity  of  increasing  it.  He  retained  his  old  university 
baUt  of  taking  long  walks  with  a  congenial  companion,  even  in 
London,  and  although  he  cared  but  little  for  what  is  commonly 
kflown  as  society — the  society  of  crowded  rooms  and  fragments 
of  sentences — ^be  very  much  liked  conversation.  During  the 
many  yean  in  which  he  was  a  member  of  "  The  Qub  "  he  was 
ooe  of  its  most  assiduous  frequenters,  and  his  loss  was  acknow- 
ledged by  a  forxaal  resolution.  His  talk  was  generally  grave,  but 
every  now  and  then  was  lit  up  by  dry  humour.  The  late  Lord 
Aithur  Russell  ooce  said  to  him,  after  he  had  been  buying  some 
pn^xrty  in  southern  England:  "  So  you  still  believe  in  land, 
Lord  Derby."  "  Hang  it,"  he  replied, "  a  feUow  must  believe  in 
umething! "  He  did  an  inunense  deal  of  work  outside  politics. 
He  was  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1868  to 
]87i,aadlaterheld  the  same  office  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  From 
1S75  to  1^3  ^  ^■'u  president  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  and 
sttended  most  closely  to  his  duties  then.  He  succeeded  Lord 
GfaaviDe  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  London  in  1891,  and 
remained  in  that  position  tiU  his  death.  He  lived  mudi  in 
Lancashire,  managed  his  enormous  estates  with  great  skill,  and 
did  a  great  amount  of  work  as  a  local  magnate.  He  married  in 
1870  Maria  Catharine,  dau|^ter  of  the  5th  earl  de  la  Warr,  and 
vklow  of  the  and  marquess  of  Salisbury. 

The  earl  left  no  children  and  he  was  succeeded  as  i6th  earl 
by  his  br^her  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley  (i84r-i9o8),  who  had 
been  made  a  peer  as  Baron  Stanley  of  Preston  in  1886.  He  was 
lecretary  <rf  state  for  war  and  for  the  colonies  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trade;  and  was  governor-general  of  Canada  from 
188S  to  1893.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  June  1908,  when  his  eldest 
fon,  Edward  George  Villiers  Stanley,  became  earl  of  Derby.  As 
Lord  Stanley  the  latter  had  been  member  of  parliament  for  the 
West  Hoogbton  division  of  Lancashire  from  1892  to  1906;  he 
vas  financial  secretary  to  the  War  Office  from  1900  to  1903,  and 
postmaster-general  from  1903  to  1905. 

The  boit  account  of  the  15th  Lord  Derby  h  that  which  was 
prtfaed  by  W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  who  knew  him  very  intimatelYi 
to  the  eimioo  of  his  speeches  outside  parliament,  published  m 
tS9|.  (M.  G.  D.) 


f,  a  dty  of  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  U.SA., 
coextensive  with  the  township  of  Derby,  about  10  m.  W.  of  New 
Hzvcn,  at  the  junction  of  the  Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  rivers. 
PopL  (1900)  7930  (2635  foreign-bora);  (19x0)  8991.  It  is  served 
by  the  New  Yoilt,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway,  and  by 
iaterarfaan  electric  railways.  In  Derby  there  are  an  open  house, 
owned  by  the  dty,  and  a  public  library.  Across  the  Housatonic 
b  the  faofou^  of  Sbelton  (pop.  191  o,  4807),  which  is  closely 
related,  socially  and  industrially,  to  Derby,  the  two  having  a 
joiot  board  of  trade.  Adjoining  Derby  on  the  N.  along  the 
Nsagatock  is  Ansonia.  Derby,  Ansonia  and  Shelton  form  one  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  communities  in  the  state; 
tIthoQgh  their  toUd  population  in  1900  (23,448)  was  only  2-9% 
of  the  state's  population,  the  product  of  their  manufactories  was 
7-4  %  of  the  tMal  manufactured  product  of  Connecticut.  Among 
t^  manufactures  of  Derby  are  pianos  and  organs,  woollen  goods, 
pias,  keys,  dress  stays,  combs,  typewriters,  corsets,  hosiery,  guns 
lad  amaranition,  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
Derby  was  settled  in  1642  as  an  Indian  trading  post  under  the 
name  Faugasset,  and  recdved  its  present  ruune  in  1675.  "^^ 
daxjt  of  otganiaation  of  the  township  is  unknown.  Ansonia  was 
foraed  from  a  part  of  Derby  in  1889.  In  1893  the  borough  of 
Birnringham,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Naugatuck,  was  annexed 
to  Derby,  and  Derby  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  In  the  x8th 
ceatury  Derby  was  the  centre  of  a  thriving  commerce  with  the 
Vat  ladies.    Derby  is  the  birthplace  of  David  Humphreys 


(1752-18x8),    a    soldier,    diplomatist    and    writer,    CSeneral 

Washington's  aide  and  military  secretary  from  X780  until  the 

end  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  first  minister  of  the 

United  States  to  Portugal  (1700-X797)  and  minister  to  Spain  in 

1797-1802,  and  one  of  the  "  Hartford  Wits." 

See  Sarnuel  Orcutt  and  Ambrose  Beardsley,  History  of  the  Old 
Town  of  Derby  (Springfield,  1880) ;  and  the  Town  Rtcords  of  Derby 
from  lOss  to  1710  (Derby,  1901). 

DERBY,  a  munidpal,  county  and  parliamentary  borotigh, 
and  the  county  town  of  Derbyshire,  England,  128}  m.  N.N.W. 
of  London  by  the  Midland  railway;  it  is  also  served  by  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  94,X46;  (xgox)  x  14,848. 
Occupying  a  position  almost  in  the  centre  of  England,  the  town 
is  situated  chiefly  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  on  an 
undulating  site  endrded  with  gentle  eminences,  from  which  flow 
the  Markeaton  and  other  brooks.  In  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was  enhanced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  head  offices  and  prindpal  workshops  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  Derby  possesses  several  handsome  public 
buildings,  induding  the  town  hall,  a  spadous  range  of  buildings 
erected  for  the  postal  and  inland  revenue  offices,  the  county  hall, 
com  exchange  and  market  hall.  Among  churches  may  be 
mentioned  St  Peter's  a  fine  building  prindpally  of  Perpendicular 
date  but  with  earlier  portions;  St  Alkmuixl's  with  its  lofty  spire, 
Decorated  in  style;  St  Andrew's,  in  the  same  style,  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott;  and  All  Saints',  which  contains  a  beautiful  choir-screen, 
good  stained  glass  and  monuments  by  L.  F.  Roubiliac,  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey  and  others.  The  body  of  this  church  is  in 
classic  style  (1725),  but  the  tower  was  built  X509-X527,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  midland  counties,  built  in  three  tiers,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  and  pinnacles,  which  give  it  a  total 
height  of  2x0  ft.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  work  of  A.  W.  Pugin.  The  Derby 
grammar  school,  one  of  the  most  andcnt  in  England,  was  placed 
in  1 160  under  the  administration  of  the  chapter  of  Darley  Abbey, 
which  lay  a  little  north  of  Derby.  It  occupies  St  Helen's  House, 
once  the  town  residence  of  the  Strutt  family,  and  has  been 
enlarged  in  modern  times,  accommodating  about  x6o  boys.  The 
Derby  municipal  technical  college  is  administered  by  the  corpora- 
tion. Other  institutions  include  schools  of  science  and  art, 
public  library,  museum  and  art  gallery,  the  Devonshire  alms- 
houses, a  remodelled  foundation  inaugurated  by  Elizabeth, 
countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  x  6th  century,  and  the  town  and 
county  infirmary.  The  free  library  and  museum  buildings, 
together  with  a  recreation  ground,  were  gifts  to  the  town  from 
M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.  (d.  1884),  while  an  arboretum  of  seventeen 
acres  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Joseph  Strutt  in  r84a 

Derby  has  been  long  cdebrated  for  its  porcelain,  which 
rivalled  that  of  Saxony  and  France.  This  manufacture  was 
introduced  about  1750,  and  although  for  a  time  partially 
abandoned,  it  has  been  revived.  There  are  also  spar  works  where 
the  fluor-spar,  or  Blue  John,  is  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tiseful 
and  ornamental  artides.  The  manufacture  of  silk,  hosiery,  Uce 
and  cotton  formerly  employed  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
and  there  are  still  numerous  silk  mills  and  elastic  web  works. 
Silk  "  throwing  "  or  spinning  was  introduced  into  England  in 
X7X7  by  John  Lombe,  who  found  out  the  secrets  of  the  craft 
when  visiting  Piedmont,  and  set  up  machinery  in  Derby.  Other 
industries  indude  the  manufacture  of  paint,  shot,  white  and 
red  lead  and  varnish;  and  there  are  sawmills  and  tanneries. 
The  manufacture  of  hosiery  profited  greatly  by  the  inventions 
of  Jedediah  Strutt  about  X750.  In  the  northern  suburb  of 
Littlechester,  there  are  chemical  and  steam  boiler  works.  The 
Midland  railway  works  employ  a  large  number  of  hands.  Derby 
is  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  two  members.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  sixteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors.  Area, 
344Q  acres. 

Littlechester,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  the  site  of  a  Roman 
fort  or  village;  the  site  is  in  great  part  built  over  and  the  remains 
practically  effaced.  Derby  was  known  in  the  time  of  the 
heptarchy  as  Northwortbig,  and  did  not  recdve  the  name  of 
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Deoraby  or  Derby  until  after  it  was  given  up  to  the  Danes  by  the 
treaty  of  Wedmore  and  had  become  one  of  their  five  boroughs, 
probably  ruled  in  the  ordinary  way  by  an  earl  with  twelve 
"  lawmen  "  under  him.  Being  won  bade  among  the  sweeping 
conquests  of  iSthelflaBd,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  in  91 7,  it  prospered 
during  the  xoth  century,  and  by  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor there  were  243  burgesses  in  Derby.  However,  by  xo86  this 
number  had  decreased  to  xoo,  while  103  "  manses ''  which  used 
to  be  assessed  were  waste.  In  spite  of  this  the  amount  rendered 
by  the  town  to  the  lord  had  inoeased  from  £24  to  £30.  The  first 
extant  charter  granted  to  Derby  is  dated  x  206  and  is  a  grant  of  ail 
those  privileges  which  the  burgesses  of  Nottingham  had  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.,  which  included  freedom  from  toll, 
a  gild  merchant,  power  to  elect  a  provost  at  their  will,  and  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  town  at  the  ancient  farm  with  an  increase 
of  £xo  yearly.  T^e  charter  also  provides  that  no  one  shall  dye 
cloth  within  ten  leagues  of  Derby  except  in  the  borough.  A 
second  charter,  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  x  2  29,  limits  the  power  of 
electing  a  provost  by  requiring  that  he  shaU  be  removed  if  he 
be  displeasing  to  the  king.  Henry  III.  also  granted  the  burgesses 
two  other  charters,  one  in  1225  confirming  their  privileges  and 
granting  that  the  comitatus  of  Derby  should  in  fuXure  bo  held  on 
Thursdays  in  the  borough,  the  other  in  x26o  granting  that  no 
Jew  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  tbe  town.  In  X337  Edward  III. 
on  the  petition  of  the  burgesses  granted  that  they  might  have  two 
bailiflfs  instead  of  one.  Derby  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  in 
x6xx  under  the  name  of  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  Derby,  but 
Charles  I.  in  X637  appointed  a  mayor,  nine  aldermen,  fourteen 
brethren  and  fourteen  capital  burgesses.  In  x68o  the  burgesses 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  charters,  and  received  a  new  one, 
which  did  not,  however,  alter  the  government  of  the  town.  Derby 
has  been  represented  in  parliament  by  two  members  since  X295. 
In  the  rebellion  of  X745  the  young  Pretender  marched  with  his 
army  as  far  south  as  Derby,  where  the  council  was  held  which 
decided  that  he  should  return  to  Scotland  instead  of  going  on  to 
London. 

Among  early  works  on  Derby ^re  W.  Hutton,  History  ef  Derby 
u>ndon,  tn  ^ 
(Derby,  1826, 


(London,  1791):  R.  Simpson,  History  and  Antiquities  e^  Derby 
~    ■        '26). 


DERBYSHIRE,  a  north  midland  county  of  England,,  bounded 
N.  and  N.E.  by  Yorkshire,  E.  by  Nottinghamshire,  S.E.  and  S.  by 
Leicestershire,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Staffordshire,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by 
Cheshire.  Theareaisxo29*5sq.m.  The  physical  aspect  is  much 
diversified.  The  extreme  south  of  the  county  is  lacking  in 
picturesqueness,  being  for  the  most  part  level,  with  occasional 
slight  undulations.  Tlie  Peak  District  of  the  north,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the  mountainous  Lake 
District,  presents  some  of  the  finest  hill  scenery  in  England, 
deriving  a  special  beauty  from  the  richly  wooded  glens  and 
valleys,  such  as  those  of  Castleton,  Glossop,  Dovedale  and 
Millersdale.  The  character  of  the  landscape  ranges  from  the  wild 
moorland  of  the  Cheshire  borders  or  the  grey  rocks  of  the  Peak, 
to  the  park  lands  and  woods  of  the  Chatsworth  district.  Some  of 
the  woods  are  noted  for  their  fine  oaks,  those  at  Kedleston,  3  m. 
from  Derby,  ranking  among  the  largest  and  oldest  in  the  kingdom. 
From  the  northern  hills  the  streams  of  the  county  radiate. 
Those  of  the  north-west  belong  to  the  Mersey,  and  those  of  the 
north-east  to  the  Don,  but  all  the  others  to  the  Trent,  which,  like, 
the  Don,  falls  into  the  Humber.  The  principal  river  is  the  Trent, 
which,  rising  in  the  Staffordshire,  moorlands,  intersects  the 
southern  part  of  Derbyshire,  and  forms  part  of  its  boundary 
with  Leicestershire.  After  the  Trent  the  most  important  river 
is  the  Derwent,  one  <^  its  tributaries,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  High  Peak,  flows  southward  through  a  beautiful 
valley,  receiving  a  number  of  minor  streams  in  its  course,  includ- 
ing the  Wye,  which,  rising  near  Buxton,  traverses  the  fine 
Millersdale  and  Monsal  Dale.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
foUowing:  The  Dane  rises  at  the  junction  of  the  three  counties, 
Stafford^ire,  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  Goyt  has  its  source 
a  little  farther  north,  at  the  base  of  the  same  hill,  and,  taking  a 
N.N.E.  direction,  divides  Derbyshire  from  Cheshire,  and  falls  into 
the  Mersey,    The  Dove  rises  on  the  southern  slope,  and  flows  as 


the  boundary  stream  between  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  for 
nearly  its  entire  course.  It  receives  several  feeders,  and  falb  into 
the  Trent  near  Repton.  The  Erewash  is  the  boundary  strcani 
between  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  Rother  rises 
about  Baslow,  and  flou-s  into  Yorkshire,  with  a  northeriy  course, 
joining  the  Don.  Besides  the  attractions  of  its  scenery  Derby- 
shire possesses,  in  Buxton,  Matlock  and  Bakewdl,  three 
health  resorts  in  much  favour  on  account  of  their  medicinal 
springs. 

The  whole  northward  extension  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
the  plateau  of  the  Peak  and  other  pUteau-like  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  are  of  almost  exactly  similar  elevation.  Thus 
in  the  extreme  north  Bleaklow  Hill  reaches  2060  ft.,  while 
southward  from  this  point  along  the  axis  of  main  elevation  are 
found  Shelf  Moss  (2046  ft.),  and  Kinder  Scout  and  other  summits 
of  the  Peak  itself,  ranging  up  to  2088  ft.  This  plateau-mass  is 
demarcated  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  vales  of  the  Ethcrow 
and  Goyt,  by  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  on  the  east,  and  in  part 
by  that  of  its  tributary  the  Noe  on  the  south.  The  flanks  of  the 
plateau  are  deeply  scored  by  abrupt  ravines,  often  known  as 
"  cloughs  "  (an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  doh)  watered  by  streams 
which  sometimes  descend  over  precipitous  ledges  in  picturesque 
falls,  such  as  the  Kinder  Downfall,  formed  by  the  brook  of  that 
name  which  rises  on  Kinder  So)ut.  The  most  picturesque 
doughs  are  found  on  the  south,  descending  to  Edale,  and  on  the 
west.  Edale  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Noe  valley,  and  the  narrow 
gorge  at  its  head  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  is  the  more  gentle 
scenery  of  the  Vale  of  Hope,  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  In  a 
branch  vale  is  situated  Castleton  (9.0.),  with  the  ruinol  Peak 
Castle  or  Castle  of  the  Peak,  and  the  Peak  Cavern,  Blue  John 
Mine  and  other  caves.  The  upper  Derwent  valley,  or  Derwent 
Dale,  is  narrow  and  well  wooded.  In  it,  near  the  village  of 
Derwent  Chapel,  is  Derwent  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansion  formeriy 
a  scat  of  the  Newdigate  family.  On  Derwent  Edge,  above  the 
village,  are  various  peculiar  rock  formations,  known  by  such 
names  as  the  Salt-celjar.  Ashopton,  another  village  lower  down 
the  dale,  is  a  favourite  centre,  and  here  the  main  valley  is  joined 
by  Ashop  Dale,  a  bold  defile  in  its  upper  part,  penetrating  the 
heart  of  the  Peak. 

The  well-known  high  road  crossing  the  plateau  from  east  to 
west,  between  the  lower  Derwent  valley,  Bakewell,  Buxton  and 
Macdesfidd,  shows  the  various  types  of  scenery  characteristic 
of  the  limestone  hill-country  of  Derbyshire  south  ci  the  Peak 
itself.  The  lower  Derwent  valley,  about  Chatsworth,  Rowsley, 
Darley  and  Matlock,  is  open,  fertile  and  well  wooded.  The  road 
leads  up  the  tributary  valley  of  the  Wye,  which  after  BakeweU 
quickly  narrows,  and  in  successive  portions  is  known  as  Monsal 
Dale,  Millersdale  (which  the  main  road  does  not  touch),  Chee 
Dale  and  Wye  Dale.  On  the  flanks  of  these  beautiful  dales  bold 
cliffs  and  bastions  of  limestone  stand  out  among  rich  woods. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  about  Stanton,  the  fantastic 
effects  of  weathering  on  the  limestone  are  espedally  well  seen, 
as  in  Rowtor  Rocks  and  Robin  Hood's  Stride,  and  in  the  same 
locality  are  a  remarkable  number  of  tumuli  and  other  early 
remains,  and  the  Hermitage,  a  cave  containing  sacred  carvings. 
From  Buxton  the  road  ascends  over  the  high  moors,  here  open 
and  grassy  in  contrast  to  the  heather  of  the  Peak,  and  shortly 
after  crossing  the  county  boundary,  reaches  the  head  of  the  pass 
well  known  by  the  name  of  an  inn,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  at  its 
highest  point,  1690  ft. 

South  of  Buxton  the  elevations  along  the  main  axis  decrease, 
thus  Axe  Edge  reaches  x6oo  ft.,  and  this  height  is  nowhere 
exceeded  as  the  hills  sink  to  the  plain  valley  of  the  Trent.  The 
dales  and  ravines  which  ramify  among  the  limestone  heights  are 
characteristic  and  beautiful,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dove  (f.r.) 
or  Dovedale,  on  the  border  with  Staffordshire,  is  as  famous  as 
any  of  the  northern  dales.  Swallow-holes  or  waterwom  caverns 
are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  limestone  region.  The  hills 
east  of  the  Derwent  are  nowhere  so  high  as  those  to  the  west — 
Marglcy  Hill  reaches  X793  ft.,  Howden  Edge  1787  ft.  and  Der- 
went Moors  X505  ft.  The  plateau  type  is  mdntained.  The 
valley  of  the  Derwent  provides  the  most  attractive  scenery  in 
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tlw  loathan  part  of  tke  coonty,  from  Matlock  •outhmrd  by 
Hap,  BelpcT  aod  Duffidd  to  Derby. 
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tnrt  the  renurkaUe  elailic  bilBmen,  "  elaterite." 
LirwKooe  ia  qnaciied  at  Buuon.  Millcndale  and  Millock  lor  lime, 
£ui«  and  cnentidl  nurposet.  Good  ondstone  ii  nblained  from 
Or  lAhione  Grii  ai  ^ncliffe.  Tandey  and  WhatilaiidweU.    Cal- 

■  ^ri^and  ia  lonie  plicn  la  Hill  b^iw  depoiited  Iq/ apringa.  I^r^e 
pri  nntainioE  drp«tB  of  white  and.  clay  and  pcbbin  art  lound 

■  ItK  liiinBiiiif  al  LongdiS.  Newhavea  tad  CaniRfton. 
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ifiviwii  the  county  it  colder  and  ia  rainier  than  olhei  midland 
ffimtiB.  Even  ia  lumizier  tX)ld  and  thick  [oga  are  oflen  leen 
bzcging  over  the  riven,  and  dingjog  to  Ihe  lower  pait^  of  (he 
bHii.  iDd  boii-froiii  are  by  no  means  unknown  even  in  June 
•ad  Jily.  The  wiolen  in  the  uplandi  are  generally  icvete,  and 
<kr  ainiall  heavy.  At  Buxton,  at  an  elevation  ol about  loooft., 
iVmeanieiBptraturein  January  is  34'9'F.i  and  in  July  S7s°, 
Ike  Dcu  annsal  being  ls-4°-  That  conditions  contrast  wild 
ttae  al  Derby,  ia  Ibe  loulheni  lowland,  wbeie  Ibe  figutei  are 
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mausl  rainfall  are  limilarty  marked.    Thus  at  ^ 
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A[rkiJliire.—\  little  over 
the  county  is  under  cultivation.  Among  lac  nignci  aiu^uoQ  01 
north  Dcrbysbiie,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  climate  bardi, 
grain  is  unable  to  flourish,  while  even  in  Ibe  more  ahdtered  puU 
of  this  rcgioa  the  harvest  ia  usually  belated.  In  such  ditrrfcts 
iheep  farming  II  chiefly  practised,  and  there  Is  a  con^derible 
area  of  heath  pailure.  Farther  south,  heavy  cropa  of  wheat, 
turnips  and  other  cereals  and  green  crops  are  not  uncommon, 
while  barley  is  cultivated  about  Repton  and  Ccesley,  and  also  iti 
the  east  ol  the  county,  In  order  to  supply  the  Burton  biewerics. 
A  large  part  of  the  Trent  valley  ii  under  permanent  pasture, 
being  devoted  to  cattle-feeding  and  daiiy-fanning.  This  industry 
has  prospered  greatly,  and  the  ana  of  peitnanent  pasture 
encroaches  continually  upon  that  of  arable  land.  Deifayshirt 
cheeses  are  eiported  otsenttoLondonin  considerable  quantil  ies ; 
and  cheese  fairs  are  hdd  in  vatiDUS  pans  of  the  county,  as  al 
Ashbourne  and  Derby.  A  feature  ol  Ihe  upland  dbttlcta  Is  the 
totd  absence  of  hedges,  and  the  lubititutioD  of  limestone  walls, 
puttogether  without  anytnortaiorcement. 

OUiiT  /Hdulrta.— The  manvfaclures  of  Derbyshire  are  both 
numerous  and  important,  embtadng  silks,  cotton  hosiery,  Iron, 
woollen  manufactures,  lice,  dastic  web  and  brewing.  For  toany 
of  ibese  tbis  county  has  long  been  famous,  espedally  far  that  of 
silk,  whicb  is  carried  on  to  a  large  citenl  in  Derby,  as  well  as  in 
Belpcr  and  Duflidd.  Derby  ia  also  cdcbtated  for  its  chins,  and 
■ilk-throwingls  the  principd  Industry  of  the  town.     Elastic  web 

manufacture  of  lace  and  net  curtains,  gimp  trimmings,  braids 
and  cords.  In  the  county  town  and  neighbourhood  arc  several 
important  chemical  and  colour  works;  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  as  »t  Helper,  Ctomfotd,  Matlock, Tulbury,  arecoltoD- 
spinning  mills,  as  well  as  hosiery  and  tape  manufactories.  The 
prindpa]  works  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  are  at  Derby. 
The  prindpal  mineral  is  coaL  Ironstone  is  not  eitensivdy 
wrought,  but,  on  account  of  the  abundant  supply  of  cod.  Urge 
ijuanlities  are  imparted  far  tmdting  purpoaet.  There  arc 
smelting  furnaces  in  severd  districts,  as  at  Alfielon,  Cbcsterfidd, 
Derby,  Ilkeston.  Besides  lead,  gypium  and  line  are  raised,  to 
a  small  extent  i  and  for  the  quairying  of  limestone  Deibyahireis 
'  idpal  English  co      "         "" 


lulh-w 


icipdin. 


Cowmniioaiwu.— The  chief  railway  serving  the  county  Is  the 
Midland,  Ihe  south,  cast  and  north  being  served  by  its  main^Iine 
and  branches.  In  the  north-east  and  north  the  Great  Central 
lyslem  touches  the  county;  in  the  west  Che  North  Staffordshire 
and  a  branch  ol  the  Landan  &  North-Westem;  while  a  branch  of 
Ihe  Great  Northern  serves  Derby  and  other  places  in  the  south. 
TheTrent  ft  Mersey  canal  crosses  the  saulhem  part  of  the  county, 
and  there  is  ■  branch  cand  (the  Derby)  connecting  Derby  irith 
this  and  with  the  Ercwash  cand,  which  nms  north  from  Ihe 
Trent  up  Ihe  Erewosh  volley.  From  it  then  ia  a  liltle-iued 
branch  (the  Cromford  cand)  to  Mjtlodt. 

FopulalioK  and  Adminislralien, — The  ues  of  Ibe  andent 
county  Is  fisS.SSj  acres,  with  a  population  in  1801  of  518,033, 


s.  Thee 


.     The  a 


at  the  a 
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icipal 


■ifidd  [pop.  17,1  B5),  Derby,  a  county  boroi_ 
and  the  county  town  (114,848),  GIossop  (ii,si6),  Ilkeston 
(i5,]S4).  The  other  urban  disliicts  ate  Alfreton  {ly.joj), 
AlvaslonandBou:ton(ii79),Ashbourae(403Q),BBl;ewdl(3Ssa), 
Baslow  and  flubnell  (797),  Bdper  (10,034),  Bolsovet  (6844) 
Bonull  (136a),  Brampton  andWdton  (i6p8),Buiton(io,iSi), 
Clny  CrosslSjsfl),  Dronfield(3809),  Faii6eld(2965i),  Heage(  1689), 
Hca nor  (16,149),  I.ong  Eaton  (i3,04j),  Matlock  (3979),  Matlock 
Bath  and  Scanhis  Nick  (1S19),  Newbald  arid  Dunsion  (3986). 
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New  Mills  (7773),  North  Darlqr  (9756),  Ripley  (io,xzz), 
South  Darley  (788),  Swadlincote  (18,014),  Whittington  (94x6), 
Wirkswortb  (3807).  Among  other  towns  may  be  mentioned 
Ashover  (2426),  Barlborough  (2056),  Chapel-en-le-Frith  (4626), 
Clowne  (3896),  Crich  (3063),  Killamanh  (3644),  Staveley  (i  1,420), 
Whitwell  (3380).  The  county  is  in  the  Midland  dxcuit,  and 
assizes  are  held  at  Derby.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions 
and  is  divided  into  fifteen  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs 
of  Derby,  Chesterfield  and  GIossop  have  separate  commissions  of 
the  peace,  and  that  of  Derby  has  also  a  separate  court  of  quarter 
sessions.  The  total  number  of  dvil  parishes  is  3 14.  The  county 
is  mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  with  smidl  portions  in  the 
dioceses  of  Peterborough  and  Lichfield,  and  contains  255  ecclesi- 
astiod  parishes  or  districts.  The  parliamentary  divisions  of 
the  county  are  High  Peak,  North-Eastem,  Chesterfield,  Mid, 
Ilkeston,  Southern  and  Western,  each  returning  one  member, 
while  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Derby  returns  two  members. 

History. — ^The  earliest  English  settlements  in  the  distria  which 
is  now  Derbyshire  were  those  of  the  West  Angles,  who  in  the 
course  of  their  northern  conquests  in  the  6th  century  pushed 
their  way  up  the  valleys  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Dove,  where  they 
became  known  as  the  Pecsactan.  Later  the  district  formed  the 
northern  division  of  Merda,  and  in  848  the  Mercian  witenagemot 
assembled  at  Repton.  In  the  9th  century  the  district  suffered 
frequently  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  who  in  874  wintered  at 
Repton  and  destroyed  its  famous  monastery,  the  burial-place  of 
the  kings  of  Merda.  Derby  under  Guthrum  was  one  of  the  five 
Danish  burghs,  but  in  9x7  was  recovered  by  Athelflcd.  In  924 
Edward  the  Eldtt  fortified  Bakewell,  and  in  942  Edmund 
regained  Derby,  which  had  fallen  under  the  Danish  yoke. 
Barrows  of  the  Saxon  period  are  numerous  in  Wirksworth 
hundred  and  the  Bakewell  district,  among  the  most  remarkable 
being  White-low  near  Winster  and  Bower's-low  near  Tissington. 
There  are  Saxon  cemeteries  at  StapenhiU  and  Foremark  Hall. 

Derbyshire  probably  originated  as  a  shire  in  the  time  of 
Athelstan,  but  for  long  it  maintained  a  very  dose  connexion  with 
Nottinghamshire,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  gives  a  list  of  local 
customs  affecting  the  two  counties  alike.  The  two  shire-courts 
sat  together  for  the. Domesday  Inquest,  and  the  counties  were 
united  under  one  sheriff  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  villages 
of  Appleby,  Oakthorpe,  Donisthorpe,  Stretton-cn-le-Field, 
Willeadey,  Chilcote  and  Measham  were  reckoned  as  'part  of 
Derbyshire  in  k>S6,  although  separated  from  it  by  the  Ldcester- 
shire  parishes  of  Over  and  Nether  Seat. 

The  early  divisions  of  the  county  were  known  as  wapentakes, 
five  being  mentioned  in  Domesday,  while  X3th-century  documents 
mention  seven  wapentakes,  corresponding  with  the  six  present 
hundreds,  except  that  Repton  and  Gresley  were  then  reckoned  as 
separate  divisions.  In  the  X4th  century  the  divisions  were  more 
frequently  described  as  hundreds,  and  Wirksworth  alone  retained 
the  designation  wapentake  until  nK>dem  times.  Ecdesiastically 
the  county  constituted  an  archdeaconry  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfidd,  comprising  the  six  deaneries  of  Derby,  Ashbourne, 
High  Peak,  Castillar,  Chesterfidd  and  Repington.  In  1884  it 
was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Southwell.  The 
assizes  for  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  were  hdd  at 
Nottingham  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  they  were  hdd 
altematdy  at  Nottingham  and  Derby  untfl  X569,  after  which  the 
Derbyshire  assises  were  hdd  at  Dexby.  The  court  of  the  Honour 
of  Peverd,  hdd  at  Basford  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  formeriy 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  hundreds  of  Scarsdale,  the  Peak  and 
Wirksworth,  was  abolished  in  1849.  The  miners  of  Derbyshire 
formed  an  independent  community  under  the  jurisdiaion  of 
a  steward  and  barmasters,  who  held  two  Barmote  courts 
{q.v.)  every  year.  The  forests  of  Peak  and  Duffidd  had  their 
separate  courts  and  officers,  the  justice  seat  of  the  former  bdng 
in  an  extra-parochial  part  at  equal  distances  from  Castleton, 
Tideswell  and  Bowden,  while  the  pleas  of  Duffield  Forest  were 
hdd  at  Tutbury.  Both  were  disafforested  in  the  X7th 
century. 

The  greatest  landholder. in  Derbyshire  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  was  Henzy  de  Ferrers,  who  owned  almost  the 


whole  of  the  ibodem  hundred  of  Appletree.  The  Ferrezs  estates 
were  forfdted  by  Robert,  eari  of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Henzy  III. 
Another  great  Domesday  landholder  was  William  Peverel,  the 
historic  founder  of  Peak  Castle,  whose  vast  possessions  were 
known  as  the  Honour  of  PevereL  In  xz5s  the  younger  Peverd 
was  disinherited  for  poisonizig  the  eari  of  Chester,  and  his  esutea 
forfdted  to  the  crown.  Few  Englishmen  retain«i  estates  of  any 
importance  after  the  Conquest,  but  one.  Elfin,  an  under-tenant 
of  Henry  de  Ferrezs,  ziot  only  held  a  considerable  property  but 
was  the  azicestor  of  the  Derbyshire  family  of  Brailsford.  The 
families  of  Shirley  and  Gresl^  can  also  boast  an  unbroken  descent 
from  Domesday  tenants. 

Dttzing  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Henry  against  Henzy  11.  the 
castles  of  Tutbuzy  and  Duffidd  were  held  against  the  king,  and 
in  the  dvil  wars  of  John's  reign  Bolsover  and  Peak  Castles  were 
garrisoned  by  the  rebellious  barons.  In  the  Barons'  War  of  the 
reign  of  Henzy  III.  the  earl  of  Derby  was  active  in  stirring  up 
feeUng  in  the  county  against  the  king,  and  in  1266  assembled 
a  considerable  force,  which  was  ddeated  by  the  king's  party  at 
Chesterfidd.  At  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  discontent 
was  rife  in  Derbyshire,  and  riots  broke  out  in  1443,  but  the  county 
did  not  lend  active  support  to  dther  party.  Cii  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  of  the  Z7th  century,  the  county  at  first  inclined 
to  support  the  king,  who  recdved  an  enthusiastic  reception 
when  he  visited  Derby  in  1642,  but  by  the  dose  of  1643  Sir 
John  Gell  of  Hopton  had  secured  almost  the  whole  county  for 
the  parliament.  Derby,  however,  was  always  royalist  in  sym- 
pathy, and  did  not  finally  surrender  till  1646;  in  X659  it  rebelled 
against  Richard  Cromwell,  and  in  X74S  entertained  the  young 
Pretender. 

Derbyshire  has  always  been  mainly  a  mining  and  manufactur* 
ing  county,  though  the  rich  land  in  the  south  formeriy  produced 
large  quantities  of  com.  The  lead  mines  were  work^  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  mentions  lead  mines  at 
Wirksworth,  Matlock,  Bakewell,  Ashford  and  Crich.  Iron  has 
also  been  produced  in  Derbyshire  from  an  early  date,  and  coal 
-mines  were  worked  at  Norton  and  Alfreton  in  the  beginning  of  the 
X4th  century.  The  woollen  industry  flourished  in  the  county 
before  the  rdgn  of  John,  when  an  exdusive  privilege  of  dydng 
doth  was  conceded  to  the  burgesses  of  Derby.  Thomas  Fuller 
writing  in  Z662  mentions  lead,  malt  and  ale  as  the  chief  products 
of  the  county,  and  the  Buxton  waters  were  already  famous  in  his 
day.  The  x8th  century  saw  the  rise  of  numerous  manufactures. 
In  X7x8  Sir  Thomas  and  John  Lombe  set  up  an  improved  silk- 
throwing  machine  at  Derby,  and  in  1758  Jedediah  Strutt  intro- 
duced a  machine  for  making  ribbed  stockings,  which  became 
famous  as  the  "  Derby  rib."  In  x  771  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  set 
up  one  of  his  first  cotton  znills  in  Cromford,  and  in  X787  there 
were  twenty-two  cotton  mills  in  the  county.  The  Derby  porcelain 
or  china  manufactory  was  started  about  1750. 

From  X295  until  the  Reform  Act  of  x  83  2  the  county  and  town 
of  Derby  eadi  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  From  this 
latter  date  the  county  returned  four  members  in  two  divisions 
imtil  the  act  of  x868,  under  which  it  returned  six  members  for 
three  divisions.. 

AntiquUies, — Monastic  reznains  are  scanty,  but  there  are 
interesting  portions  of  a  priory  incorporated  with  the  school 
buildings  at  RcptoiL  The  village  church  of  Beauchief  Abbey, 
near  Dronfidd,  is  a  remnant  of  an  abbey  founded  c.  zx7S  by 
Robert  Fitxranulf .  It  has  a  stately  transitional  Norman  tower, 
and  three  fine  Norman  arches.  Dale  Abbey,  near  Derby,  was 
founded  early  in  the  X3th  century  for  the  Premonstratensian 
order.  The  ruins  are  scanty,  but  the  east  window  is  preserved, 
and  the  present  church  incorporates  remains  of  the  andent  rest- 
house  for  pilgrims.  The  church  has  a  peculiar  music  gallery, 
entered  from  without.  Tlie  abbey  church  contained  famous 
stained  glass,  and  some  of  this  is  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
church  at  Moriey .  Derbyshire  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  architecture 
as  a  whole.  The  churches  are  generally  of  various  styles.  The 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Repton  is  assigned  to  the  second  half  of 
the  zoth  century,  though  subsequently  altered,  and  the  crypt 
beneath  is  supposed  to  be  earlier  still;  its  roof  is  supported  by 
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fcwr  round  piBara,  and  It  is  apfmnched  by  two  stairways.  Other 
itmiins  of  pre-Conquest  date  are  the  chancel  arches  in  the 
diarches  of  Macston  Montgomery  and  of  Sawley;  and  the 
csrioasiy  carved  font  in  WUne  church  is  attributed  to  the  same 
peiiod.  Examples  of  Norman  work  are  frequent  in  doorways, 
as  in  the  diurches  of  AUestree  and  Willington  near  Repton, 
vliile  a  fine  tympanum  is  preserved  in  the  modern  church  of 
Fiodem.  There  is  a  triple-recessed  doorway,  with  arcade  above, 
ta  the  west  end  of  Bakewell  church,  and  there  is  another  fine 
west  doorway  in  Melbourne  church,  a  building  principally  of  the 
late  Nonnan  period,  with  central  and  small  western  towers. 
1a  restoring  thb  church  curious  mural  paintings  were  discovered. 
At  SteeUey,  near  Worksop,  is  a  small  Norman  chapel,  with 
tpx^  restcM«d  from  a  ruinous  condition;  Youlgrave  church,  a 
building  of  much  general  interest,  has  Norman  nave  pillars  and 
a  fine  foot  of  the  same  period,  and  Normanton  church  has  a 
peculiar  Norman  corbel  table.  The  Early  English  style  is  on 
the  whole  less  well  exemplified  in  the  county,  but  Ashbourne 
church,  with  its  central  tower  and  lofty  spire,  contains  beautiful 
details  of  this  period,  notably  the  lancet  windows  in  the  Cockayne 

The  parish  churches  of  Dronfield,  Hathersage  (with  some 
ootabk  stained  glass),  Sandlacre  and  Tideswell  exemplify  the 
I>ecorated  period;  the  last  is  a  particularly  stately  and  beautiful 
boHding,  with  a  lofty  and  ornate  western  tower  and  some  good 
czriy  brasses.  The  churches  of  Dethic,  Wirksworth  and  Chester- 
field are  typical  of  the  Perpendicular  period;  that  of  Wirksworth 
cuBtains  noteworthy  memorial  chapels,  monuments  and  brasses, 
and  that  of  Chesterfield  is  celebrated  for  its  crooked  spire. 

Ihe  remains  of  castles  are  few;  the  ancient  Bolsover  Castle  is 
replaced  by  a  castellated  mansion  of  the  17th  century;  of  the 
Nonsan  INeak  Castle  near  Castlcton  little  is  left;  of  Codnor 
Castle  in  the  Erewash  valley  there  are  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
xjth  century.  Among  ancient  mansions  Derbyshire  possesses 
eoe  of  the  most  famous  in  Engkind  in  Haddon  Hall,  of  the 
15th  century.  Wingfield  manor  house  is  a  ruin  dating  from 
the  same  century.  Hardwick  HaU  is  a  very  perfect  example  of 
ECzabethan  building;  ruins  of  the  old  Tudor  hall  stand  near  by. 
Other  Elizabethan  examples  are  Barlborough  and  Tissington 
HaOs. 

The  village  of  Tissington  is  notoi  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
ski  custom,  that  of  "  well-dressing."  On  the  Thursday  before 
EaOer  a  special  church  service  is  celebrated,  and  the  wells  are 
beautifully  ornamented  with  flowers,  prayers  being  offered  at 
each.  The  ceremony  has  been  revived  also  in  several  other 
Dabydiire  viDages. 

See  Daviea,  New  Historical  and  DescripHm  View  of  Derbyskira 
^pcr.  181  f) ;  D.  Lyaons.  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.  (London^  1817) ; 
Siaoadcr.  Derbyskire  Miners'  Glossary  (Bakewell,  1824) ;  R.  Simpson, 
fnftyfitfii  of  Frciments  ittustrative  of  the  History  of  Derbyskire  (1826) ; 
S.  Gkrrcr,  History  and  Gazetteer  tf  tke  County  of  Derby,  ed.  T.  Noble, 
put  I  of  vols.  L  and  iL  (Derby.  1831-1833) ;  T.  Bateman.  Vestiges 
tf  ifce  AmHtmiHes  of  Derbyshire  (London.  1848) ;  L.  Jewitt,  Ballads 
•od  Sam§M  0f  Derbyskire  (London,  1867) ;  J.  C.  Cox.  NoUs  on  tke 
Chmtku  ef  Derbyshire  (Cheater,  1875).  and  Tkree  Centuries  of 
Derbyshire  Amiials  (3  volt..  London.  1890):  R.  N.  Worth.  Derby,  in 
"  Pbttibr  Coanty  Hiuories "  (London.  1886) ;  I.  P.  Yeatman, 
fendat  History  ef  tke  County  of  Derby  (3  vols.,  London,  1886-1895) : 
Vieieria  ComsUy  History,  Derbyshire,  See  also  Notts  and  Derbyskire 
Uata  omd  Qmenes, 


(properiy  East  DnEHAii),  a  market  town  In  the 
Mid  parliamentary  division  of  Norfolk,  England,  122  m.  N.N.E. 
froa  Loodon  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
&txia  (190Z)  5545.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a  cruciform 
Pepeodicidar  structure  with  a  beautiful  central  tower,  and  some 
portions  ct  cazlier  date.  It  contains  a  monument  to  William 
Covper,  who  came  to  live  here  in  1796,  and  the  Congregational 
chape!  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  the  poet  spent  his 
last  days.  Dereham  is  an  important  agricultural  centre  with 
for  tbe  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  iron 

a  malting  industry. 

(from  Lat.  derkinquere,  to  forsake),  in  law, 
pnperty  thrown  away  or  abandoned  by  the  owner  in  such  a 
.Co  indicate  that  he  intends  to  make  no  further  claim  to 


it.  The  word  is  used  more  particularly  with  respect  to  property 
abandoned  at  sea  (see  Wbeck),  but  it  is  also  applied  in  other 
senses;  for  example,  land  gained  from  the  sea  by  receding  of  the 
water  is  termed  dereliction.  Land  gained  gradually  and  slowly 
by  dereliction  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  but  in 
the  case  of  sudden  or  considerable  dereliction  the  land  belongs  to 
the  Crown.  This  technical  use  of  the  term  "  dereliction  "  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  more  general  modem  sense,  dere- 
liction or  abandonment  of  duty,  which  Implies  a  culpable  failure 
or  neglect  in  moral  or  legal  obligation. 

DBRENBOURG.  JOSEPH  (18x1-1895),  Franco-(krman 
orientalist.  He  was  a  considerable  force  in  the  educational 
revival  of  Jewish  education  in  France.  He  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  Saadia,  and  planned  a  complete  edition 
of  Saadia's  works  in  Arabic  and  French.  A  hurge  part  of  this 
work  appeared  during  his  lifetime.  He  also  wrote  an  Essai  star 
rhistoire  et  la  giograpkie  de  la  Palestine  (Paris,  1867).  This  was 
an  original  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  has  been  much  used  by  later  writers  on 
the  subject  {e.g.  by  SchOrer).  He  also  published  m  collaboration 
with  his  son  Hartwig,  Opuscules  el  traitis  d*Abou-%Waltd  (with 
transhition,i88o);  Deux  Versions  kibralques  du  Here  de  Kalildk 
d  Dimntih  (188 1),  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  same  story 
under  the  title  Joannis  de  Capua  directorium  vilae  humanae 
(1889);  Commentaire  de  Maimonide  sur  la  Mischnah  Seder 
Tohorol  (Berlin,i8867x89x);  and  a  second  edition  of  S.  de 
Sacy's  Stances  de  Hariri.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  July  1895,  at 
Ems. 

His  son,  Haktwig  Derenbourc  (X844-1908),  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  the  17th  of  June  1844.  He  was  educated  at  GOttingen  and 
Leipzig.  Subsequently  he  studied  Arabic  at  the  £cole  des 
Langues  Orientates.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic,  and  in  1886  professor  of  Mahommedan  Religion,  at  the 
^ole  des  Hautes  £tudes  in  Paris.  He  collaborated  with  his 
father  in  the  great  edition  of  Saadia  and  the  edition  of  Abu-*1- 
Walld,  and  also  produced  a  number  of  important  editions  of 
other  Arabic  writers.  Among  these  are  Le  Dtwdn  de  Ndbiqa 
Dhobydnl]  Le  Livre  de  Stbaunihi  (2  vols.,  Paris,  188X-18S9); 
Chrestomatkie  Himentaire  de  Varabe  liltirai  (in  collaboration  with 
Spiro,  1885;  anded.,  1892);  Ousdma  ibn  Mounkidk,  un  imir 
syrien  (1889);  Ousdma  ibn  Mounkidk,  priface  du  livre  du  bdton 
(with  trans.,  1887);  Al-Pdkkrt  (1895);  Oumdra  du  Cimen 
(1897),  a  caulogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escorial  (voL  L, 
1884). 

DBRG,  LOUOH,  a  kke  of  Ireland,  on  the  boundary  of  the 
counties  Galway,  Clare  and  Tipperary.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Shannon,  being  the  lowest  lake  on  that  river,  ana  is  23  m.  long 
and  generally  from  x  to  3  m.  broad.  It  lies  where  the  Shannon 
leaves  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  and  flows  between  the  hills 
which  border  the  plain.  While  the  northeriy  shores  of  the  lake, 
therefore,  are  flat,  the  southem  are  steep  and  picturesque,  being 
backed  by  the  SlieveAughty,SlieveBernagh  and  Arra  Mountains. 
Ruined  churches  and  fortresses  are  numerous  on  the  eastern 
shore,  and  on  Iniscaltra  Island  are  a  round  tower  and  remains  of 
five  churches. 

Another  Lough  Derg,  near  Pettigo  in  Donegal,  though  small, 
is  famous  as  the  traditional  scene  of  St  Patrick's  purgatory.  In 
the  middle  ages  its  pilgrimages  had  a  European  reputation,  and 
they  are  still  observed  annually  by  many  of  the  Irish  from  June  x 
to  August  15.  The  hospice,  chapels,  &c.,  are  on  Sution  Island, 
and  there  is  a  mined  monastery  on  Saints'  Island. 

DERHAM,  WILUAH  (X657-X735),  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Stoulton,  near  Worcester,  on  the  26tbof  November  X657.  He  was 
educated  at  Blockley,  in  his  native  county,  and  at  Trinity  (^lleg^, 
Oxford.  In  1682  he  became  vicar  of  Wargrave,  in  Berkshire; 
and  in  1689  he  was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Upminster,  in  Essex. 
In  X696  he  published  his  Artificial  Clockmaker,  which  went 
through  several  editions.  The  best  known  of  his  subsequent 
works  are  Physico-Tkeology,  published  in  17 13;  Astro-Tkeology, 
1714;  and  Ckristo-Tkeology,  X730.  The  first  two  of  these  books 
were  teleological  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  were  used  by  Paley  marly  a  century  later.    In  x  70a  Derham 
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was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1 716  was  made 
a  canon  of  Windsor.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer  ini7ii-x7i2.  His 
last  work,  entitled  A  Defence  of  the  Chunk's  Right  in  Leasehold 
Estates,  appeared  in  1731.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  April  1735. 
Besides  the  works  published  in  his  own  name,  Derham,  who 
was  keenly  interested  in  natural  history,  contributed  a  variety 
of  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  revised  the 
Miscellanea  Curiosa,  edited  the  correspondence  of  John  Ray  and 
Eleazar  Albin's  Natural  History,  and  published  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Robert  Hooke,  the  natural  philosopher. 

D*ERLON.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DROUET.  Count  (1765-1844), 
marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Reims  on  the  29th  of  July  1765. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier  in  1782,  was  discharged 
after  five  years'  service,  re-entered  it  in  1792,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  an  officer.  From  1794  to  1796  he  was  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Lefebvre.  He  did  good  service  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  revolutionary  wars  and  in  1799  attained  the  rank  of  general 
of  brigade.  In  the  campaign  of  that  year  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Swiss  operations  under  Mass6na.  In  x8oo  he  fought  under 
Moreau  at  Hohenlinden.  As  a  general  of  division  he  took  part  in 
Napoleon's  campaigns  of  1805  and  z8o6,  and  rendered  excellent 
service  at  Jena.  He  was  next  engaged  under  Lefebvre  in  the 
siege  of  Danzig  and  negotiated  the  terms  of  surrender;  after  this 
he  rejoined  the  field  army  and  fought  at  Friedland  (1807), 
receiving  a  severe  wound.  After  this  battle  he  was  made  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  created  Count  d'Erlon  and 
received  a  pension.  For  the  next  six  years  d'Erlon  was  almost 
continuously  engaged  as  commander  of  an  army  cori^s  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  in  which  he  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a 
capable  general.  At  the  pass  of  Maya  in  the  Pyrenees  he  in  flicted 
a  defeat  upon  Lord  Hill's  troops,  and  in  the  subsequent  battles 
of  the  18x4  campaign  he  distinguished  himself  further.  After 
the  first  Restoration  he  was  named  commander  of  the  i6th 
military  division,  but  he  was  soon  arrested  for  conspiring  with 
the  Orleans  party,  to  which  he  was  secretly  devoted.  He  escaped, 
however,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Napoleon,  who  had  returned 
from  Elba.  The  emperor  made  him  a  peer  of  France,  and  gave 
him  command  of  the  I.  army  corps,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  North.  In  the  Waterloo  campaign  d'Erlon's  corps 
formed  part  of  Ney's  command  on  the  i6th  of  June,  but,  in 
consequence  of  an  extraordinary  series  of  misunderstandings, 
took  part  neither  at  Ligny  nor  at  Quatre  Bras  (see  Waterloo 
Campaign).  He  was  not,  however,  held  to  account  by  Napoleon, 
and  as  the  latter's  practice  in  such  matters  was  severe  to  the 
verge  of  injustice,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  failure  was  not 
due  to  d'Erlon. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army 
throughout  the  great  battle  of  the  x8th  of  June,  and  fought  in 
the  closing  operations  around  Paris.  At  the  second  Restoration 
d'Erlon  fled  into  Germany,  only  returning  to  France  after  the 
amnesty  of  1825.  He  was  not  restored  to  the  service  until  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  whose  interests  he  had  engaged  in 
several  plots  and  intrigues.  As  commander  of  the  X2th  mih'tary 
division  (Nantes),  he  suppressed  the  legitimist  acptation  in  his 
district  and  caused  the  arrest  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  (1832). 
His  last  active  service  was  in  Algeria,  of  which  country  he  was 
made  governor-general  in  X834  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He 
returned  to  France  after  two  years,  and  was  made  marshal  of 
France  shortly  before  his  death  at  Paris  on  the  35th  of  January 
1844. 

DERMOT  MAC  HURROUOH  (d.  X171),  Irish  king  of  Leinster, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  principality  of  the  Hui  Cinsellaigh 
(xzxs)  and  eventually  in  the  kingship  of  Leinster.  The  early 
events  of  his  life  are  obscure;  but  about  XX52  we  find  him- 
engaged  in  a  feud  with  O  Ruairc,  the  lord  of  Breifnc  (Leitrim  and 
Cavan).  Dermot  abducted  the  wife  of  O  Ruairc  more  with  the 
object  of  injuring  his  rival  than  from  any  love  of  the  lady.  Hie 
injured  husband  called  to  his  aid  Roderic,  the  high  king  (aird- 
righ)  of  Connaught ;  and  in  x  x66  Dermot  fled  before  this  powerful 
coali  tion  to  invoke  the  aid  of  England.  Obtaining  from  Henry  II. 
a  licence  to  enlist  allies  among  the  Welsh  marchers,  Dermot 
secured  the  aid  of  the  Clares  and  Geraldines.    To  Richard 


Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  head  of  the  bouse  oC  Clare, 

Dermot  gave  his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage;  and  on  his  death 

was  succeeded  by  the  earl  in  Leinster.    The  historical  importance 

of  Dermot  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  means  of  introducing 

the  English  into  Ireland.    Through  his  aid  the  tov^ns  of  Watcr> 

ford,  Wexford  and  Dublin  had  already  become  English  colonics 

before  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  in  the  island. 

See  The  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl,  an  old  French  Poem  (by  M. 
Regan?),  ed.  with  trans,  by  G.  H.  Orpen,  1892;  Kate  Norcate. 
England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  vol.  iT  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

DERNA  (anc.  Darnis-Zarine),  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  and  capital  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Ottoman  province 
of  Bengasi  or  Barca.    Situated  below  the  eastern  butt  of  Jebel 
Akhdar  on  a  small  but  rich  deltaic  pbin,  watered  by  fine  perennial 
springs,  it  has  a  growing  population  and  trade,  the  latter  being 
mainly  in  fruits  grown  in  its  extensive  palm  gardens,  and  in  hides 
and  wool  brought  down  by  the  nomads  from  the  interior.    If  the 
port  4vere  better  there  would  be  more  rapid  expansion.    The  bay 
is  open  from  N.W.  round  to  S.EL  and  often  inaccessible  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  steamers  of  the  Nov.  Gen.  Ilaliana  sometimes 
have  to  pass  without  calling.    The  population  has  recovered 
from  the  great  plague  epidemic  of  182X  and  reached  its  former 
figure  of  about  7000.    A  proportion  of  it  is  of  Moorish  stock,  of 
Andalusian  origin,  which  emigrated  in  1493;  ^^  descendants 
preserve  a  fine  facial  type.    Tlie  sheikhs  of  the  local  Bedouin 
tribes  have  houses  in  the  place,  and  a  Turkish  garrison  of  about 
250  men  is  stationed  in  barracks.    There  is  a  lighthouse  W.  of  t he 
bay.    A  British  consular  agent  is  resident  and  the  Italians 
maintain  a  vice-consul.    The  names  Damis  and  Zartne  are 
philologically  identical  and  probably  refer  to  the  same  pltice.    No 
traces  are  left  of  the  ancient  town  except  ^me  rock  tombs. 
Darnis  continued  to  be  of  some  importance  in  early  Moslem  times 
as  a  station  on  the  Alexandria-Kairawan  road,  and  has  served 
on  more  than  one  occasion  as  a  base  for  Egyptian  attacks  on 
Cyrenaica  and  Tripolitana.    In  X805  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  having  a  quarrel  with  the  dey  of  Tripoli  on  account 
of  piracies  committed  on  American  shipping,  landed  a  force  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack  on  Dema  then  being  made  by  Sidi 
Ahmet,  an  elder  brother  of  the  dey.    This  force,  commanded  by 
William  Eaton  (q.v.),  built  a  fort,  whose  ruins  and  rusty  guns  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  began  to  improve  the  harbour;  but  its  n-ork 
quickly  came  to  an  end  with  the  conclusion  of  peace.    After  1835 
Dema  passed  under  direct  Ottoman  control,  and  subsequently 
served  as  the  point  whence  the  sultan  exerted  a  precarious  but 
increasing  control  over  eastern  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica.    It  is 
now  in  communication  by  wireless  telegraphy  with  Rhodes  and 
western  Cyrenaica.    It  is  the  only  town,  or  even  large  village, 
between  Bengaxi  and  Alexandria  (600  m.)  (D.  G.  H.) 

DfiROUL^E*  PAUL  (1846-  ),  French  author  and  poli- 
tician, was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  September  X846.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet  in  the  pages  of  the  Revtu 
nalionale,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Jean  Rebel,  and  in  1869  pro- 
duced at  the  Th^&tre  Franks  a  one-act  drama  in  verse  entitled 
Juan  Strenner,  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  he 
enlisted  as  a  private,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan, 
and  sent  to  BrcsUu,  but  effected  his  escape.  He  then  served 
under  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki,  took  part  in  the  latter's  disastrous 
retreat  to  Switzerland,  and  fought  against  the  Commune  in  Paris. 
After  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  was  forced  by  an 
accident  to  retire  from  the  army.  He  published  in  1872  a  number 
of  patriotic  poems  (Chants  du  soldat),  which  enjoyed  unbounded 
popularity.  This  was  followed  in  1875  by  another  collection. 
Nouoeaux  Chants  du  soldat.  In  X877  he  produced  a  drama  in 
verse  called  VHetman,  which  derived  a  passing  success  from  the 
patriotic  fervour  of  its  sentiments.  For  the  exhibition  of  187S  he 
wrote  a  hymn,  Vive  la  Prance,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Gounod. 
In  x88o  his  drama  in  verse.  La  MoHnle,  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Th£&tre  Francais,  was  forbidden  by  the  censor  on  religious 
grounds.  In  1882  M.  D6roulMe  founded  the  Ligue  des  pairiotes, 
with  the  object  of  furthering  France's  "  revanche  "  against 
Germany.  He  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  a  Franco-Russian 
alliance,  and  as  eariy  as  1883  undertook  a  journey  to  Russia  for 
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Utt  furtbcnnce  of  that  object.  On  th«  rise  of  CenemI  Boulanger, 
U.  Difottlede  attempted  to  use  the  Lignedes  pa^ioUM^  hitherto  a 
Boa-politica]  organization,  to  assist  his  cause,  but  was  deserted  by 
a  great  fart  of  the  league  and  forced  to  resign  his  presidency. 
Knrerthdess  he  used  the  section  that  remained  faithful  to  him 
«ilh  such  effect  that  the  government  found  it  necessary  in  i88q 
to  decree  its  suppression.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
chamber  as  member  for  Angoul^me.  He  vns  expelled  from  the 
chamber  in  1890  for  his  disorderly  interruptions  during  debate. 
He  did  not  stand  at  the  elections  of  1893,  but  was  re-elected  in 
1898,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  violence  as  a  nationalist 
sod  anti-Drcyfuaard.  After  the  funeral  of  President  Faure,  on 
the  3jfd  of  February  1899,  be  endeavoured  to  persuade  General 
Roget  to  lead  bis  troops  upon  the  Elysie.  For  this  he  was 
tnestcd.  but  on  being  tried  for  treason  was  acquitted  (May  31). 
Od  the  I  tth  of  August  he  was  again  arrested  and  accused,  together 
with  Andr6  Buffet,  Jules  Gu£rin  and  others,  of  conq)iracy  against 
the  RpaUic  After  a  long  trial  before  the  high  court,  he  was 
leatenced,  on  the  4th  of  January  1900,  to  ten  years*  banishment 
(ram  France,  and  retired  to  San  Sebastian.  In  1901,  he  was 
tfun  bronglit  prominently  before  the  public  by  a  quarrel  with 
ha  Royahst  allies,  which  resulted  in  an  abortive  attempt  to 
anasge  a  duel  with  M.  Buffet  in  Switzerland.  In  November 
1905,  however,  the  law  of  amnesty  enabled  him  to  return  to 
France. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  Le  Sergenl^ 
ia  the  Tkedlrt  d€  campagne  (x88o);  De  Viducation  naiionaie 
(1883);  Mmuieur  U  Uhlan  et  Us  trois  couleun  (1884);  Le 
frmier  fyemaikr  de  France;  La  Tour  d'Auoergne  (1886);  Le 
Lan  de  ia  ligue  des  palrioles  (1887);  Refrains  mUitaires  (1888); 
Histein  d^amev  (1890};  a  pamphlet  entitled  Dfsarmementt 
(iSqi);  Ckawtts  du  paysan  (1894);  Poisies  MUitaires  (1896)  and 
Ifesiire  du  Cuesdin,  drame  en  vers  (1895);  Im  mart  de  Hoche. 
Cinq  ectes  em  prose  (1897);  La  Plus  hdh  fUle  du  monde,  conle 
iialBgni  en  wers  libres  (1898). 

DERRICK,  a  sort  of  crane  (q.v.);  the  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  a  famous  early  17th-century  Tyburn  hangman,  and  was 
originally  applied  as  a  ^nonym. 

DgRBWG'DO,  valour,  chivalrous  conduct,  or  "desperate 
coonge/*  as  it  is  defined  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  word  in  its 
present  accepted  substantival  form  is  a  misconstruction  of  the 
verbal  substantive  di/rryng  or  durring,  daring,  and  do  or  don, 
the  present  infinitive  of  "do,"  the  phrase  dorryng  do  thus 
aeaaiag  "  daring  to  do."  It  ia  used  by  Chaucer  in  Troylus^ 
tad  by  Lydgate  in  the  Ckronides  of  Troy.  Spenser  in  the 
Sitpkerd's  Calendar  first  adapted  derring-do  as  a  substantive 
Dcaamg  **  manhood  and  chevalrie,"  and  this  use  was  revived 
by  Scott,  through  whom  it  came  into  vogue  with  writers  of 
romance. 

DB  ROTTER.  MICHAEL  ADRIANZOON  (1607-1676),  Dutch 
aavaJ  officer,  was  bom  at  Flushing  on  the  24th  of  March  1607. 
He  began  his  seafaring  life  at  the  age  of  eleven  as  a  cabin  boy, 
aad  in  1636  was  entrusted  by  the  merchants  of  Flushing  with 
the  command  of  a  cruiser  against  the  French  pirates.  In  1 640  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  States,  and,  being  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  a  fleet  fitted  out  to  asttst  Portugal  against  Spain, 
^xdally  distinguished  himself  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1641.  In  the  following  year  he  left  the  service  of  the 
States,  and,  until  the  outbreak  of  war  with  England  in  1652,  held 
conuaaad  of  a  merchant  vessel  In  1653  a  squadron  of  seventy 
vemeb  was  despatched  agairtst  the  English,  under  the  command 
oc  Admiral  Tromp.  Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in 
this  erpedition,  seconded  him  with  great  skill  and  bravery  in  the 
three  faattks  which  were  fought  with  the  English.  He  was  after- 
vanis  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  captured  several 
Toxkish  vessels.  In  1659  he  received  a  commission  to  join  the 
kieg  (rf  Denmark  in  his  war  with  the  Swedes.  As  a  reward  of 
^  services,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled  him  and  gave  him 
t  pasion.  In  1661  he  grounded  a  vessel  belonging  to  Tunis, 
nkaaed  forty  Christian  sbves,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Tum'sians, 
ud  reduced  the  Algerine  corsairs  to  submission.  From  his 
ackmrcBcnts  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  he  was  recalled  in  1665 


to  take  command  of  a  Urge  fleet  which  had  been  organized 

against  England,  and  in  May  of  the  following  year,  after  a  long 

contest  off  the  North  Foreland,  he  compelled  the  English  to  take 

refuge  in  the  Thames.    On  the  7th  of  June  1672  he  fought  a 

drawn  battle  with  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France,  in 

Southwold  or  Sole  fiay,  and  after  the  fight  he  convoyed  safely 

home  a  fleet  of  merchantmen.    His  vak)ur  was  dispUyed  to  equal 

advantage  in  several  engagements  with  the  French  and  English 

in  the  following  year.    Ini  676  he  was  despatched  to  the  assistance 

of  Spain  against  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  and,  receiving 

a  mortal  wound  in  the  battle  on  the  21st  of  April  off  Messina, 

died  on  the  29th  at  Syracuse.    A  patent  by  the  king  of  Spain, 

investing  him  with  the  dignity  of  duke,  did  not  reach  the  fleet  till 

after  hb  death.    His  body  was  carried  to  Amsterdam,  where  a 

magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  command 

of  the  states-general. 

See  Life  of  De  Ruyter  by  Brandt  (Amsterdam,  1687),  and  by 
Klopp  (2ttd  ed.,  Hanover,  1858). 

DERVISH,  a  Persian  word,  meaning  "seeking  doors,"  t.e. 
"  beggar,"  and  thus  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  faqlr  (fakir). 
Generally  in  Islam  it  indicates  a  member  of  a  religious  fraternity, 
whether  mendicant  or  not;  but  in  Turkey  and  Persia  it  indicates 
more  exactly  a  wandering,  begging  religious,  called,  in  Arabic- 
speaking  countries,  more  specifically  a  faqir.  With  important 
differences,  the  dervish  fraternities  may  be  compared  to  the 
regular  religious  orders  of  Roman  Christendom,  while  the  Ulema 
(q.v.)  are,  also  with  important  differences,  like  the  secular  clergy. 
The  origin  and  history  of  the  mystical  life  in  Islam,  which  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  order  of  dervishes,  are  treated  under  §Ofi*ism. 
It  remains  to  treat  here  more  particularly  of  (1)  the  dervish 
fraternities,  and  (2)  the  §QfI  hierarchy. 

I.  The  Dervish  Fraternities. — In  the  earlier  times,  the  relation 
between  devotees  was  that  of  master  and  pupil.  Those  inclined 
to  the  spiritual  life  gathered  round  a  revered  sheikh  (murskid, 
"guide,"  ustadh,  pir,  "  teacher"),  lived  with  him,  shared  his 
religious  practices  and  were  instructed  by  him.  In  time  of 
war  against  the  unbelievers,  they  might  accompany  him  to  the 
threatened  frontier,  and  fight  under  his  eye.  Thus  murdbUf 
"  one  who  pickets  his  horse  on  a  hostile  frontier,"  has  become 
the  maraboul  {q.v.)  or  dervish  of  French  Algeria;  and  ribat,  "  a 
frontier  fort,"  has  come  to  mean  a  monastery.  The  relation, 
also,  might  be  for  a  time  only.  The  pupil  might  at  any  time 
return  to  the  world,  when  his  religious  education  and  training 
were  complete.  On  the  death  of  the  master  the  memory  of  his 
life  and  sayings  might  go  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  men  might  boast  themselves  as  pupils  of  his  pupils.  Con- 
tinuous corporations  to  perpetuate  bis  name  were  slow  in  forming. 
Ghazali  himself,  though  he  founded,  taught  and  ruled  a  SOf! 
cloister  {khdnq&h)  at  Tus,  left  no  order  behind  him.  But  'AdI 
al-Hakk&rl,  who  founded  a  cloister  at  Mosul  and  died  about  1 163, 
was  long  reverenced  by  the  *Adawite  Fraternity,  and  in  1166 
died  *Abd  al-(^dir  al-jil2nl,  from  whom  the  Qfldirite  order 
descends,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  to  this  day. 
The  troublous  times  of  the  break  up  of  the  Scljuk  rule  may  have 
been  a  cause  in  this,  as,  with  St  Benedict,  the  crumbling  Roman 
empire.  Many  existing  fraternities,  it  is  true,  trace  their  origin 
to  saints  of  the  third,  second  and  even  first  Moslem  centuries,  but 
that  is  legend  purely.  Similar  is  the  tendency  to  claim  all  the 
early  pious  Moslems  as  good  §Qfts;  collections  of  §afV  biography 
begin  with  the  ten  to  whom  Mahomet  promised  Paradise.  So, 
too,  the  ultimate  origin  of  fraternities  is  assigned  to  either  Ah 
or  Abu  Bekr.  and  in  Egypt  all  are  under  the  rule  of  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  latter. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  these  fraternities  is  quite  imposu'ble. 
Commonly,  thirty-two  are  reckoned,  but  many  have  vanished 
or  have  been  suppressed,  and  there  are  sub-orders  innumerable. 
Each  has  a  "  rule  "  dating  back  to  its  founder,  and  a  ritual  whictf 
the  members  perform  when  they  meet  together  in  their  convent 
(khdnqdh,  tdvriyo,  takya).  This  may  consist  simply  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  sacred  phrases,  or  it  may  be  an  elaborate  performance, 
such  as  the  whirlings  of  the  dancing  dervishes,  the  Mcvlevites, 
an  order  founded  by  Jel&l  ud-Din  ar-RQml,  the  author  of  the 
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Hithlheoriginollhejanissariei.  The  Qllindarile  order  is  known 
lo  all  from  the  "  Calenders  "  ol  Ihe  Tkmiaiil  awf  One  Nigku. 
They  separated  Irom  the  Bakhlashiles  and  art  under  obligation 
if  ptrpciual  iravelline.     The  Scnussi  (Scnussia)  wcR  Ibc  lial 
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ol  the  Egyptian  QtdiriLes,  for  eiai 
festival  days,  carry  as  banners  nets  of  various  colours.  On  this  side, 
the  orders  bear  a  strildng  resemblance  to  lodges  of  Freemasons 
and  other  friendly  sodetics,  aAd  points  of  direct  contact  have 

orders,  such  as  the  Bakhtashite.  and  European  Freemasonry. 
On  another  side,  just  as  Ibe  dfiikri  of  the  early  ascetic  mystics 
suggest  compoiison  vitb  tbe  dass-meetings  of  the  early 
Methodists,  lo  these  orden  are  the  nearest  approach  in  Islam 
to  the  difierent  churches  of  Protestant  Christendom,  They  arc 
the  ooly  ecdesiailical  oiganiaacion  (hat  Islam  has  ever  known. 
bul  il  is  ■  multiform  organiiaLion,  undasaiAed  iotemally  or 
ci[ernally.  They  dlHer  thus  from  Ihe  Roman  monaslic  orden, 
in  [hat  they  are  iiulependent  and  self -developing,  each  going  it) 
own  way  in  faith  and  practice,  limited  only  by  the  uniuersal 
consdcnce  UJmt',  "agreement":  see  Makohkidan  L«w)  of 
Islam.     Strange  doctrines  and  moral  delect!  may  develop,  but 


fttedom  1>  aavcd.  ajid  Ibe  whole  people  of  Iitam  can  be  reached 
and  affected. 

1.  5iiiiiUaiidlte.f«/Iifteriircily.— ThalanelaboraitdoclriDC 
ol  wander- working  saints  should  have  grown  up  in  Islam  may.  ai 
first  sighl,  appear  an  cttreme  paradoa.  Il  can,  however,  be 
condiliODi^  and  tiplained.  First,  Mabomet  leit  undoubted 
loop-boles  for  a  minor  inspiration,  legiiimaie  and  illegilimate. 
Secondly,  Ihe  ^Otis,  under  various  foreign  influences,  developed 
Ihcsc  ID  the  fullest.  Thirdly,  jusl  as  the  Chriuian  church  ha* 
absorbed  much  ol  the  mythology  of  tbe  supposed  eitcrminated 
heathen  rdigioni  into  its  cult  of  local  saints,  so  Iflam,  to  an 
even  higher  degree,  has  been  overlaid  and  atmosl  buried  by 
the  luperstilioos  of  the  peoples  lo  which  it  has  gone.  Their 
religioutaDd  legal  customs  have  completely  overcome  thedlttct 
commands  ol  the  Koran,  the  traditions  from  Mahomet  and 
even  tbe  "  AgreemcDt "  of  the  rest  ol  the  Moslem  ootid  (see 
Uahoxhcimn  Law),  The  Gut  step  in  this,  it  it  true,  wai  taken 
by  Mabomet  binuelf  when  be  accepted  the  Meccan  pilgrimage  and 
the  Black  Stone.  The  worship  ol  saints,  therelore,  has  appeared 
everywhere  In  Islam,  with  an  absolute  bcUef  in  thcii  miracle* 
and  in  the  value  of  their  intercession,  living  or  dead. 

Further,  there  appeared  very  early  in  Islam  a  bebel  that  there 
was  always  in  existence  some  individual  in  direct  intercouise 
with  God  and  having  the  right  and  duty  ol  teaching  and  ruling 
all  mankind.  This  individual  might  be  visible  or  invisible^ 
his  right  to  rule  continued.  This  is  [he  basis  of  tbe  Isml'lble 
and  Shl'ite  positions  [see  MtHQuuuMH  Reuciok  and 
M*iiDiaia)AN  Institutions).  The  ^lUis  applied  this  idea  of 
divine  right  to  Ihe  doctrine  of  saints,  and  developed  it  into  tbe 
^Ofl  hierarchy.  This  is  a  single,  great,  invisible  organiiation. 
forming  a  saintly  hoard  of  >d ministration,  by  which  ibe  invisible 
govemmeni  of  ihe  world  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on.  lu  bead 
is  called  the  Qtiili  (Aiis):  he  is  presumably  [be  gtealesi  sainl 
of  [he  lime,  is  cbusen  by  Cod  lor  the  ofGce  and  given  greater 
rairaculous  powers  and  rights  oi  inlcicession  than  any  other  saint 
enjoys.  He  wanders  through  tbe  world,  often  invisiUe  and 
rn.  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.     Under 
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those  whose  faith  is  so  great  that  God  has  given  them  m 
powers— and  there  art  many — are  im/Ij.  begging  friais  are 
faiiri.  All  lorms  ol  life — solitary,  monastic,  secular,  tdibale, 
married,  wandering,  stationary,  ascetic,  lite — are  open,  Tbeir 
theology  it  some  lorm  ol  SOfi'itm. 

iDgfiphy  of  this  lubjecl  ■•  very  large,  and 
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(Celtic  Dw-fnii.  dear  water),  Ibe  name  of  several 
English  riven,  (i)  The  Yorkshire  Derwent  collects  the  greater 
part  of  Ihe  drainage  of  the  North  Yorkshire  m  .    ..   - 
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\om  hSk  below  Malton  in  a  narrow  picturesque  valley,  and 
deboodics  upon  the  central  plain  of  Yorkshire.  Its  direction, 
b.iherto  westerly  and  south-westerly  from  the  Carrs,  now  becomes 
K^.ibeily,  and  it  flows  roughly  parallel  to  the  Ouse,  which  it 
jji3i  near  Barmby-on-the-Marsh,  in  the  level  district  between 
St::  by  and  the  bead  of  the  Humber  estuary,  after  a  course, 
c\.'vuiing  minor  sinuosities,  of  about  70  m.  As  a  tributary  of 
tie  Oosc  it  is  included  in  the  Humber  basin.  It  is  tidal  up  to 
S(.{toa-opon-I>crwent,  15  m.  from  the  junction  with  the  Ouse, 
lad  is  kKked  up  to  Malton,  but  the  navigation  is  little  used.  A 
aoii  leads  east  from  the  tidal  water  to  the  small  market  town  of 
Pc-:ilingtoiL 

(3)  The  Derbyshire  Dcrwent  rises  in  Bleaklow  HUl  north  of 
the  Peak  and  traverses  a  narrow  dale,  which,  with  those  of  such 
irib'jtary  streams  as  the  Noe,  watering  Hope  Valley,  and  the  Wye, 
is  iajDous  for  its  beauty  (see  Derbysbire).  The  Derwent  flows 
sojih  past  Oiatsworth,  Matlock  and  fielper  and  then,  passing 
D(  rby,  debouches  upon  a  low  plain,  and  turns  south-eastward, 
«i:ii  an  extremely  snuous  course,  to  join  the  Ttent  near  Sawley. 
Its  length  is  about  60  m.  It  falls  in  all  some  1700  ft.  (from 
Mil  lock  200  ft.),  and  no  part  is  navigable,  save  certain  reaches  at 
Mi'lock  and  elsewhere  for  plttsure  boats. 

(3)  The  Cumberland  Dcrwent  rises  below  Great  End  in  the 
Lake  District,  draining  Spinkling  and  Sty  Head  tarns,  and  flows 
Lhroagh  Borrowdaie,  receiving  a  considerable  tributary  from 
Linf  Strath.  It  then  drains  the  lakes  of  Dcrwent  water  and 
Biisenthwaite,  after  which  its  course,  hitherto  N.  and  N.N.VV., 
ijns  W.  and  W.  by  S.  past  Cockermouth  to  the  Irish  Sea 
a:  Workington.  The  length  is  about  34  m.,  and  the  fall  about 
iooQ  ft.  (from  Derwentwater  244  ft.);  the  waters  are  usually 
bc^aiirully  dear,  and  the  river  is  not  navigable.  At  a  former 
period  ibis  stream  must  have  formed  one  large  lake  covering  the 
«Kcle  aiea  which  includes  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite; 
baweca  which  a  flat  alluvial  plain  is  formed  of  the  deposits  of 
tise  river  Greta,  which  now  joins  the  Dcrwent  from  the  east 
ir mediately  below  Derwentwater,  and  the  Ncwiands  Beck, 
•Hcfa  enters  Bassenthwaite.  In  time  of  high  flood  this  plain  is 
i3id  to  have  been  submerged,  and  the  two  lakes  thus  reunited. 

(■:!!  A  river  Derwent  rises  in  the  Pennincs  near  the  borders  of 
Northambcriand  and  Durham,  and,  forming  a  large  part  of  the 
b'jLndiry  between  these  counties,  takes  a  north-easterly  course 
<^  50  m.  to  the  Tyne,  which  it  joins  3  m.  above  Newcastle. 

OERWEHTWAin,  EARL  OP,  an  English  title  borne  by  the 
iiTiiiy  of  Raddyffe,  or  Raddiffe,  from  1688  to  17 16  when  the 
'M  eari  was  attainted  and  beheaded,  and  claimed  by  his 
c.-;?miants,  adherents  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stewart,  from  that 
i~'t  until  the  death  oi  the  last  male  heir  in  1814.  Sir  Francis 
Riiriyffc,  3rd  baronet  (1625-1697),  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Sir  NichoJa^  Raddyfle,  who  acquired  the  extensive  Derwent- 
water estates  in  1417  through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
]>:!  de  Derwentwater,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Raddyfle,  who  was 
:ri.c  a  baronet  in  1619.  In  1688  Sir  Francis  was  created 
\  x-Goat  Raddyfle  and  earl  of  Derwentwater  by  James  II., 
tri  dying  in  1697  was  succeeded  as  2nd  eari  by  hib  eldest 
i^i  Edward  (1655-17^5).  who  had  married  L^dy  Mary  Tudor 
*  i  17^6),  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  II.  The  2nd  carl  died 
•'s  i?05,  and  was  stt^ecded  by  his  eldest  son  James  (16S9-1716), 
«bo  vu  bom  in  London  on  the  28th  of  June  1689,  and  was 
^-'^M  up  at  the  court  of  the  Stewarts  in  France  as  companion 
^i  Prisce  Janes  Edward,  the  old  Pretender.  In  17x0  he  came 
'J  "^i^  on  his  English  estates,  and  in  July  171 2  was  married  to 
A'^i  Maria  (d.  1723),  daughter  of  Sir  John  Webb,  baronet,  of 
''^xk,  Wiltshire.  Joining  without  any  hesitation  in  the 
^  -'xn  riangof  17 15,  Derwentwater  escaped  arrest  owing  to  the 
k«  of  ha  tenantry,  and  in  October,  with  about  seventy 
'  kTm.  be  joined  Thomas  Forster  at  Green-rig.  Like  Forster 
!"<-  tiri  was  lacking  in  militar>'  experience,  and  when  the  rebels 
c>^:  -  Jated  at  Preston  he  was  conveyed  to  London  and  im- 
P'A:2ed.  Pleaxling  guilty  at  his  trial  he  was  attainted  and 
''  "jismaeA  to  death.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a 
•^  xatkm  of  the  sentence,  but  the  government  was  obdurate, 
a-'ci  Derwentwater  was  bdieaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  24ih 
via  a* 


of  February  17x6,  declaring  on  the  scaffold  his  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  and  to  King  James  IIL  The  earl  was 
very  popular  among  his  tenantry  and  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
his  residence,  Dilston  Hall.  His  gallant  bearing  and  his  sad 
fate  have  been  celebrated  in  song  and  story,  and  the  aurora 
borealis,  which  shone  with  exceptional  brightness  on  the  night  of 
his  execution,  is  known  locally  as  "  Lord  Derwentwater's  lights." 
He  left  an  only  son  John,  who,  in  spite  of  his  father's  attainder, 
assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  who  died  im- 
married  in  1731;  and  a  daughter  Alice  Mary  (d.  1760),  who 
married  in  1732  Robert  James,  8th  Baron  Petre  (1713-1742). 

On  the  death  of  John  Raddyffe  in  1731  his  uncle  Charles 
(i 693-1 746),  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  2nd  earl,  took  the 
title  of  earl  of  Derwentwater.  Charles  Raddyffe  had  shared  the 
fate  of  his  brother,  the  3rd  carl,  at  Preston  in  November  1715, 
and  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason ^  but,  more 
fortunate  than  James,  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison, 
and  had  joined  the  Stewarts  on  the  Continent.  In  X724  he 
married  Charlotte  Maria  (d.  1755),  in  her  own  right  countess  of 
Newburgh,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  Rome,  he  was 
captured  by  an  English  ship  in  November  1745  whilst  proceeding 
to  join  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  in  Scotland. 
Condemned  to  death  under  his  former  sentence  he  was  beheaded 
on  t  he  8th  of  December  1 746.  His  eldest  son,  James  Bartholomew 
(i 725-1 786),  who  had  shared  his  father's  imprisonment,  then 
claimed  the  title  of  earl  of  Denvcntwatcr,  and  on  bis  mother's 
death  in  1755  became  3rd  earl  of  Newburgh.  His  only  son 
and  successor,  Anthony  James  (1757-1814),  died  without  issue 
in  x8i4,  when  the  title  became  extinct  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
jure.  Many  of  4hc  forfeited  estates  in  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  had  been  settled  upon  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  in 
X749  a  sum  of  £30,000  had  been  raised  upon  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  earl  of  Newburgh.  The  present  representative  of  the 
Raddyffe  family  is  Lord  Petre,  and  in  1874  the  bodies  of  the 
first  three  earls  of  Derwentwater  were  reburied  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  Petres  at  Thomdon,  Essex. 

In  1865  a  woman  appeared  in  Northumberland  who  claimed 
to  be  a  grand -daughter  of  the  4th  earl  and,  as  there  were 
no  male  heirs,  to  be  countess  of  Derwentwater  and  owner  of  the 
estates.  She  said  the  4th  earl  had  not  died  in  1731  but  had 
married  and  settled  in  Germany.  Her  story  aroused  some 
interest,  and  it  was  necessary  to  eject  her  by  force  from  Dilston 
HaU. 

See  R.  Patten.  History  of  the  Late  Rebetlion  (London,  1717) ;  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Dilston  HaU,  or  Memoirs  of  James  Raddiffe,  earl  of  Dcrwent' 
water  (London,  1848-1850);  G.  E.  C(okaync),  Complete  Peerage 
(Exeter,  1 887-1898) ;  and  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xl\  li. 
(London,  1896). 

DERWENTWATER,  a  lake  of  Cumberland,  England,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  celebrated  Lake  District  {q.v.  for  the  physical 
relations  of  the  lake  with  the  district  at  large).  ,It  is  of  irregular 
figure,  approaching  to  an  oval,  about  3  m.  in  length  and  from 
i  m  to  I  i  m.  in  breadth.  The  greatest  depth  is  70  ft.  The  lake 
is  seen  at  one  view,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  of 
varied  outline,  overlooked  by  others  of  greater  height.  Several 
of  the  lesser  elevations  near  the  lake  arc  especially  famous  as 
view-points,  such  as  Castle  Head,  Walla  Crag.  Ladder  Brow  and 
Cat  Bells.  The  shores  are  well  wooded,  and  the  lake  is  studded 
with  several  islands,  of  which  Lord's  Island,  Derwent  Isle  and 
St  Herbert's  arc  the  principal.  Lord's  Island  was  the  residence 
of  the  earls  of  Derwentwater.  St  Herbert 's  Isle  receives  its  name 
from  having  been  the  abode  of  a  holy  man  of  that  name  mentioned 
by  Bede  as  contemporary  with  St  Cuthbcrt  of  Fame  Island  in  the 
7th  century.  Dcrwent  Isle,  about  six  acres  in  extent,  contains 
a  handsome  residence  surrounded  by  lawns,  gardens  and  timber 
of  large  growth.  The  famous  Falls  of  Lodore,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake,  consist  of  a  scries  of  cascades  in  the  small  Watendlath 
Beck,  which  rushes  over  an  enormous  pile  of  protruding  crags 
from  a  height  of  nearly  200  ft  The  "  Floating  Island  "  appears 
at  intervals  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake  near  the  mouth 
of  the  beck.  This  singular  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
appearance  to  an  accumulation  of  gas,  formed  by  the  decay  ol 
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vegetable  matter,  detaching  and  raising  to  the  surface  the  matted 
weeds  which  cover  the  floor  of  the  Uke  at  this  point.  The  river 
Derwcnt  (q.v.)  enters  the  lake  from  the  south  and  leaves  it  on  the 
north,  draining  it  through  Bassenthwaite  lake,  to  the  Irish  Sea. 
To  the  north-cast  of  the  lake  lies  the  town  of  Keswick. 

DBS  ADRETS.  FRANCOIS  DB  BEAUMONT,  Bakon  (c.  15x2- 
1587)1  French  Protestant  leader,  was  bom  in  15x2  or  X5X3  at 
the  ch&teau  of  La  Frctte  (Isirc).  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of 
France  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  royal  army  and  became 
colonel  of  the  "  legions  "  of  Dauphin^,  Provence  and  Langucdoc. 
In  1567,  however,  be  joined  the  Huguenots,  not  from  religioiu 
conviction  but  probably  from  motives  of  ambition  and  personal 
dislike  of  the  house  of  Guise.  His  campaign  against  the  Catholics 
in  1563  was  eminently  successful.  In  June  of  that  year  Des 
Adrets  was  master  of  the  gicater  part  of  Dauphini.  But  his 
brilliant  military  qualities  were  manvd  by  his  revolting  atrocities. 
The  reprisals  he  exacted  from  the  Catholics  after  their  massacres 
of  the  Huguenots  at  Orange  have  left  a  dark  stain  upon  his  luime. 
The  garrisons  that  resisted  him  were  butchered  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  brutality,  and  at  Montbrison,  in  Fores,  he  forced 
eighteen  prisoners  to  precipitate  themselves  from  the  top  of  the 
keep.  Having  alienated  the  affections  of  the .  Huguenots  by 
his  pride  and  violence,  he  entered  into  communication  with  the 
Catholics,  and  declared  himself  openly  in  fa\'our  of  conciliation. 
On  the  loth  of  January  X563  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  by 
some  Huguenot  officers  and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Nimcs. 
He  was  liberated  at  the  edict  of  Amboise  in  the  following  March, 
and,  distrusted  alike  by  Huguenots  and  Catholics,  retired  to  the 
ch&teau  of  La  Frette,  where  he  died,  a  Catholic,  on  the  and  of 
February  xsS;.- 

Authorities. — ^T.  Roman,  Dpcuments  iitSdits  sur  k  batwt  des 
Adrets  (1878);  ana  memoin  and  histories  of  the  time.  See  also 
Guy  Allaid.  vie  de  Franfois  de  Beaumont  (1675) ;  I'abb^  T.  C.  Martin, 
Htsioire  politique  et  militaire  de  Francois  de  oeaumont  (1803);  Eugene 
and  Emiie  Haag,  La  France  protestante  (3nd  od.,  1877  seq.)* 

DESAIZ    DB    VETOOUX.     LOUIS     CHARLES     ANTOINB 

(1768- 1 800),  French  general,  was  bom  of  a  noble  though  im- 
poverished family.  He  received  a  military  education  at  the 
school  founded  by  Marshal  d'Effiat,  and  entered  the  French 
royal  army.  During  the  first  six  3rears  of  his  service  the  young 
ofKcer  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  duty  and  the  study  of  his 
profession,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  threw  himself 
whole-heartedly  into  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  spite  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  him  by  his  relatives,  he  refused  to  "  emigrate,"  and 
in  1792  is  found  serving  on  Broglie's  staff.  The  disgrace  of  this 
geneial  nearly  cost  young  Desaix  his  life,  but  he  escaped  the 
guillotine,  and  by  his  conspicuous  services  soon  drew  upon 
himself  the  favour  of  the  Republican  govertmient.  Like  many 
other  members  of  the  old  mling  classes  who  had  accepted  the  new 
ordiT  of  things,  the  instinct  of  command,  joined  to  native  ability, 
brought  Desaix  rapidly  to  high  posts.  By  X794  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  the  campaign  of  X795  he 
commanded  Jourdan's  right  wing,  and  in  Moreau's  invasion  of 
Bavaria  in  the  following  year  he  held  an  equally  important 
command.  In  the  retreat  which  ensued  when  the  archduke 
Charles  won  the  battles  of  Amberg  and  WUrzburg  (see  Fk£nch 
Revolutionary  Wars)  Desaix  commanded  Moreau's  rearguard, 
and  later  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  with  the  highest  distinction,  and 
his  name  became  a  household  word,  like  those  of  Bonaparte, 
Jourdan,  Hoche,  Marceau  and  KMber.  Next  year  his  initial 
successes  were  interrupted  by  the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben, 
and  he  procured  for  himself  a  mission  into  Italy  in  order  to 
meet  General  Bonaparte,  who  spared  no  pains  to  captivate  the 
brilliant  young  general  from  the  almost  rival  camps  of  Germany. 
Provisionally  appointed  commander  of  the  "  Army  of  England," 
Desaix  was  soon  transferred  by  Bonaparte  to  the  expeditionary 
force  intended  for  Egypt.  It  was  his  division  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Mameluke  attack  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
he  crowned  his  reputation  by  his  victories  over  Murad  Bey  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Amongst  the  fellaheen  he  acquired  the  significant 
appellation  of  the  "  Just  Sultan."  When  his  chief  handed  over 
the  command  to  KJ£ber  and  prepared  to  return  to  France, 


Desaix  was  one  of  the  small  party  selected  to  accompany  the 

future  emperor.    But,  from  various  causes,  it  was  many  months 

before  he  could  join  the  new  Consul.    The  campaign  of  x8oo  was 

well  on  its  way  to  the  climax  when  Desaix  at  last  reported 

himself  for  duty  in  Italy.    He  was  immediately  assigned  to  the 

command  of  a  corps  of  two  infantry  divisions.    Three  days  later 

(June  14),  detached,  with  Boudet's  division,  at  Rivalta.  he  heard 

the  cannon  of  Marengo  on  his  right.    Taking  the  im'tiative  he 

marched  at  once  towards  the  sound,  meeting  Bonaparte's  staff 

officer,  who  had  come  to  recall  him,  half  way  on  the  route.     He 

arrived  with  Boudet's  division  at  the  moment  when  the  Austrians 

were  victorious  all  along  the  line.    Exclaiming,  "  There  is  yet 

time  to  \%-in  another  battkl "     he  led  his  three  regiments  straight 

against  the  enemy's  centre.    At  the  moment  of  victory  Desaix 

was  killed  by  a  musket  ball.    Napoleon  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the 

memory  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers  of  that  brilliant  time 

by  erecting  the  monuments  of  Desaix  on  the  Place  Dauphin^  and 

the  Place  des  Victoires  in  Paris. 

See  F.  Martha-Bekcr,  Comte  de  Mona,  Le  CinSral  L.C.A.  Desaix 
(Paris,  1853). 

DfiSAUOIERS.  MARC  ANTOINB  MADELEINE  (1773-X827). 
French  dramatist  and  song:writer,  son  of  Marc  Antoine 
D^ugiers,  a  musical  composer,  was  bora  at  Frtjus  (\'ar)  on 
the  X  7th  of  November  1772.  He  studied  at  the  Maxarin  college 
in  Paris,  where  he  had  for  one  of  his  teachers  the  critic  Julien 
Louis  Geoffroy.  He  entered  the  seminary  Saint  Lazare  with  a 
view  to  the  priesthood,  but  soou  gave  up  his  intention.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  produced  in  collaboration  with  his  lather  a 
light  opera  (1791)  adapted  from  the  Midecin  ma/fr^/vt  of  Moliere. 

During  the  Revolution  he  emigrated  to  St  Domingo,  and  during 
the  negro  revolt  he  was  made  prisoner,  barely  escaping  mith  his 
life.  He  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  the  piano.  In  x 797  he  returned  to  his  na  tl  ve 
country,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he  became  famous  as  a  writer  of 
comedies,  operas  and  vaudevilles,  which  were  produced  in  rapid 
succession  at  the  Th64tre  des  Vari<t£s  and  the  Vaudeville.  He 
also  wrote  convivial  and  satirical  songs,  which,  though  different 
in  character,  can  only  worthily  be  compared  with  those  of 
B^ranger.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Catcair,  a  con- 
vivial society  whose  members  were  then  chiefly  drawn  from 
literary  drdea.  He  had  the  honour  of  introd-  '.cing  Biranger  as  a 
member.  In  1815  D^ugiers  succeeded  Pierre  Yves  Barr6  as 
manager  of  the  Vaudeville,  which  prospered  under  his  manage- 
ment until,  in  xSio,  the  opposition  of  the  Gymnase  proved  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  resigned. .  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
August  X827. 

Among  his  pieces  may  be  mentioned  Le  Va!eid*emprunt  (1807) ; 

Monsieur  Vautour  (i  8 1 1 ) ;  and  Le  Rtgne  d'un  terme  et  le  term*  d*un 

rigne,  aimed  at  Napoleon. 

An  edition  of  IMtaugiers'  Chansons  el  Pdsies  diverses  uopeared  in 
1827.  A  new  selection  with  a  notice  by  Alfred  de  Bougy  appeared 
in  1858.    See  also  Sainte-Bcuve's  Portraits  eontemporains,  vol. v. 

DESAULT,  PIERRE  JOSEPH  (i  744-1 795),  French  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Magny-Veraois  (Haute  Sa6ne)  on  the 
6th  of  February  1744.    He  was  destined  for  the  church,  but  his 
own  inclination  was  towards  the  study  of  medicine;  axid,  after 
learning  something  from  the  barber-sux:geon  of  his  native  village, 
he  was  settled  as  an  apprentice  in  the  military  hospital  of  Bclfort. 
where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  military 
surgery.  'Going  to  Paris  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,   hie 
opened  a  school  of  anatomy  in  the  winter  of  X766,  the  success 
of  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  established  teachers  and 
professors,  who  endeavoured  to  make  him  give  up  his  lectures. 
In  1776  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corporation    of 
surgeons;  and  in  1782  he  was  appointed  surgeon-major  to  the 
hospital  De  la  Chariti.    Within  a  few  yean  he  was  recognised 
as  oue  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  France.    The  clinical  school  of 
surgery  which  he  instituted  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  attracted  great 
numbers  of  students,  not  only  from  every  part  of  France  but  also 
from  other  countries;  and  he  frequently  had  an  audience   of    1 
about  600.    He  introduced  many  improvements  into  the  practice   I 
of  suiigcry,  as  well  as  into  the  construction  of  various  surgical 
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issinunents.  In  1 791  be  established  a  Journal  de  chirurgeric, 
edited  by  his  pupils,  which  was  a  record  of  the  most  interesting 
casrs  that  had  occurred  in  his  clinical  school,  with  the  remarks 
which  be  bad  made  upon  them  in  the  course  of  his  lectures.  But 
b  the  midst  of  bis  labours  he  became  obnoxious  to  some  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  he  was,  on  some  frivolous  charge,  denounced 
to  the  popular  sections.  After  being  twice  examined,  he  was 
tdad  on  the  28th  of  May  1793,  while  delivering  a  lecture,  carried 
avay  from  his  theatre,  and  committed  to  prison  in  the  Luxcm- 
boorg .  In  three  days,  however,  he  was  liberated,  and  permitted 
to  resume  his  functions.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  June  1 795, 
the  stocy  that  bis  death  was  caused  by  poison  being  disproved 
by  the  autqpsy  carried  out  by  his  pupil,  M.  F.  X.  Bichat.  A 
pension  was  settled  on  his  widow  by  the  republic.  Together 
with  Fiancots  Chopart  (1743-1795)  he  published  a  Traili  dcs 
m^lcdies  ckirurpcalcs  (1779),  and  Bichat  published  a  digest 
vi  his  surgical  doctrines  in  (Euvres  chintrgicaUs  de   Desault 

DES  BARREAUX,  JACQUES  VAUiB,  Sievr  (1602-1673), 
Frecch  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1602.  His  great-uncle, 
Geofiroy-Valiee,  had  been  hanged  in  1574  for  the  authorship  of 
a  book  calkd  Le  Fliau  de  la  Joy.  His  nephew  appears  to  have 
inherited  his  scepticism,  which  on  one  occasion  nearly  cost  him 
b  3  life.  The  peaisants  of  Touraine  attributed  to  the  presence 
cl  the  unbeliever  an  untimely  frost  that  damaged  the  vines, 
£ad  proposed  to  stone  him.  His  authorship  of  the  sonnet  on 
'  Penitence.'*  by  which  he  is  generally  known,  has  been  disputed. 
He  had  the  farther  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  the  lovers  of 
Marion  Delorme.  He  died  at  ChaIon-sur-Sa6ne  on  the  9th  of 
3Iiy  1673. 

See  PoisUs  d€  Des  Bamanx  (1904).  edited  by  F.  Lachfvre. 

DEnOBOUGH.  JOHN  (160S-16S0).  English  soldier  and 
poktidan,  son  <^  James  Desborough  of  Eltisley,  Cambridgeshire, 
asd  ci  Efizabcth  Hatley  of  Over,  in  the  same  county,  was  baptized 
08  the  xjth  of  November  x6oS.  He  was  educated  for  the  law. 
On  the  23ni  of  June  1636  he  married  Eltisley  Jane,  daughter 
of  Robert  Cromwell  of  Huntingdon,  and  sister  of  the  future 
Protector.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War  when  it 
broke  out,  and  showed  considerable  military  ability.  In  1645  ^^ 
W43  present  as  major  in  the  engagement  at  Langport  on  the  loth 
of  July,  at  Hambleton  Hill  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  the  loth 
oif  Sqicember  he  commanded  the  horse  at  the  storming  of  Bristol. 
Later  be  xxxHl  part  in  the  operations  round  Oxford.  In  1648 
IS  colooel  he  commanded  the  forces  at  Great  Yarmouth.  He 
an  partici{Kition  in  the  trial  of  the  king  in  June  1649, 
employed  in  the  settlement  of  the  west  of  England.  He 
[39^  at  Worcester  as  major-general  and  nearly  captured 
Chirks  II.  near  Salisbury.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
CoKiEKMiwealth  he  was  chcnen,  on  the  17th  of  January  1652,  a 
eaezsber  of  the  committet  for  legal  reforms.  In  1653  he  became 
1  Beaher  of  the  Protectorate  council  of  state,  and  a  com- 
rsasioaer  of  the  treasury,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  four 
irscnh  at  sea  and  a  commissioner  for  the  army  and  navy.  In 
:^';t  he  was  made  constable  of  St  Briavel's  Castle  in  Gloucester- 
*Hsrt.  Next  3rear  he  was  aj^winted  major-general  over  the  west. 
He  bad  been  nominated  a  member  of  Barebones'  parliament 
z,  1653,  ^'^  ^  ^"'U  returned  to  the  parliament  of  1654  for 
^^abndgeshire,  and  to  that  of  1656  for  Somersetshire.  In  July 
n  57  he  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1658  he 
arrepeed  a  seat  m  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords.  In  spite  of  his 
rebtiooshtp  to  the  Protector's  family,  he  was  one  of  the 
violent  opponents  of  the  assumption  by  Cromwell  of  the 
3i  tick,  and  after  the  Protector's  death,  instead  of  supporting 
''z  saterests  and  government  of  his  nepheiN(  Richard  Cromwell, 
b'  was.  with  Fleetwood,  the  chief  instigator  and  organizer  of  the 
K'*sJaf  of  the  army  towards  his  administration,  and  forced  him 
:,t  ihrats  and  menaces  to  dissolve  his  parliament  in  April  1659. 
H<  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  by  the  restored 
ftsrsp.  and  made  oolond  and  governor  of  Plymouth,  but  pre- 
ir-tJef  with  other  oflkers  a  seditious  petition  from  the  army 
ct-jskA.  on  the  5th  of  October,  was  about  a  week  later  dismissed. 
\Itez  ibe  espvlskm  of  the  Rump  by  Fleetwood  on  the  13th  of 


October  he  was  chosen  by  the  officers  a  member  of  the  new 
administration  and  commissary-general  of  the  horse.  The  new 
military  government,  however,  rested  on  no  solid  foundation,  and 
its  leaders  quickly  found  themselves  without  any  influence. 
Desborough  himself  became  an  object  of  ridicule,  his  regiment 
even  revolted  against  him,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Rump  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  London.  At  the  restoration  he  was  excluded 
from  the  act  of  indemnity  but  not  included  in  the  clause  of  pains 
and  penalties  extending  to  life  and  goods,  being  therefore  only 
incapacitated  from  public  employment.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  conspiring  to  kill  the  king  and  queen, 
but  was  quickly  liberated.  Subsequently  he  escaped  to  Holland, 
where  he  engaged  in  republican  intrigues.  Accordingly  he  was 
ordered  home,  in  April  x666,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
treason,  and  o})eying  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  till  February 
1667,  when  he  was  examined  before  the  council  and  sot  free. 
Desborough  died  in  16S0.  By  his  first  wife,  Cromwell's  sister,  he 
had  one  daughter  and  seven  sons;  he  married  a  second  wife  in 
April  1658  whose  name  is  unrecorded.  Desborough  was  a  good 
soldier  and  nothing  more;  and  his  only  conception  of  govern- 
ment was  by  force  and  by  the  army.  His  rough  person  and 
manners  are  the  constant  theme  of  ridicule  in  the  royalist  balhds, 
and  he  is  caricatured  in  Butler's  Hudibras  and  ui  the  Parable  of 
the  Lien  and  Fox. 

DESCARTES,  RBNft  (1596-1650),  French  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  midway  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers,  on  the  31st  of  March  1 596,  and  died  at  Stockholm  on  the 
nth  of  February  1650.  The  house  where  he  was  bom  is  still 
shown,  and  a  milairie  about  3  m.  off  retains  the  name  of 
Les  Cartes.  His  family  on  both  sides  was  of  Poitevin  descent. 
Joachim  Descartes,  his  father,  having  purchased  a  commission 
as  counsellor  in  the  pariement  of  Rennes,  introduced  the  family 
into  that  dcmi-noblesse  of  the  robe. which,  between  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  high  nobility,  maintained  a  lofty  rank  in  French  society. 
He  had  three  children,  a  son  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his 
father  in  the  parlcmcnt,  a  daughter  who  married  a  M.  du  Crevis, 
and  Ren£,  after  whose  birth  the  mother  died. 

Descartes,  known  as  Du  Perron,  from  a  small  estate  destined 
for  his  inheritance,  soon  showed  an  inquisitive  mind.  From 
1604  to  z6i2  he  studied  at  the  school  of  La  FI6che, 
which  Henry  IV.  had  lately  founded  and  endowed  for 
the  Jesuits.  He  enjoyed  exceptional  privileges;  his 
feeble  health  excused  him  from  the  morning  duties,  and  thus 
eariy  he  acquired  the  habit  of  reflection  in  bed,  which  clung  to 
him  throughout  life.  Even  then  he  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
authority  of  tradition  and  his  teachers.  Two  years  before  he 
left  school  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  twenty-four  who  went 
forth  to  receive  the  heart  of  Henry  IV.  as  it  was  borne  to  its 
resting-place  at  La  Fl^he.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  home 
to  his  father,  who  was  now  settled  at  Rennes,  and  had  married 
again.  During  the  winter  of  x6i 2  he  completed  his  preparations 
for  the  world  by  lessons  in  horsemanship  and  fencing;  and  then 
started  as  his  own  master  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  Parisian  life. 
Fortunately  he  went  to  no  perilous  lengths;  the  worst  we  hear 
of  is  a  passion  for  gaming.  Here,  too,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
ofClaudeMydoTge,oneof  the  foremost  mathematicians  of  France, 
and  renewed  an  early  intimacy  tiith  Marin  Mersenne  iq.v.),  now 
Father  Mersenne,  of  the  order  of  Minim  friars.  The  withdrawal 
of  Mersenne  in  1614  to  a  post  in  the  provinces  was  the  signal  for 
Descartes  to  abandon  social  life  and  shut  himself  up  for  nearly 
two  years  in  a  secluded  house  of  the  faubourg  St  Germain. 
Accident  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  retirement;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  mathematical  investigations,  and  to  take  part 
in  entertainments,  where  the  only  thing  that  chimed  in  with  his 
theorizing  reveries  was  the  music.  French  politics  were  at  that 
time  characterized  by  violence  and  intrigue  to  such  an  extent 
that  Paris  was  no  fit  place  for  a  siudent,  and  there  was  little 
honourable  prospect  for  a  soldier.  Accordingly,  in  May  161 7, 
Descartes  set  out  for  the  Netherlands  and  took  service  in  the 
army  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange.  At  Breda  he  enlisted  as  a 
volunteer,  and  the  first  and  only  pay  which  he  accepted  he  kept 
as  a  curiosity  through  life.^.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  war,  and  t 
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Netherlands  was  distracted  by  the  quarrels  of  Gomarists  and 
Arminians.  During  the  leisure  thus  arising,  Descartes  one  day 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  a  placard  in  the  Dutch  tongue;  as 
the  language,  of  which  he  never  became  perfectly  master,  was 
then  strange  to  him,  he  asked  a  bystander  to  interpret  it  into 
either  French  or  Latin.  The  stranger,  Isaac  Bccckman,  principal 
of  the  college  of  Dort,  ofTcred  to  do  so  into  Latin,  if  the  inquirer 
would  bring  him  a  solution  of  the  problem,— for  the  advertise- 
ment was  one  of  those  challenges  which  the  mathematicians  of 
the  age  were  accustomed  to  throw  down  to  all  comers,  daring 
them  to  discover  a  geometrical  mystery  known  as  they  fancied 
to  themselves  alone.  Descartes  promised  and  fulfilled;  and  a 
friendship  grew  up  between  him  and  Beeckman — broken  only 
by  the  dishonesty  of  the  latter,  who  in  later  years  took  credit  for 
the  novelty  contained  in  a  small  essay  on  music  {Compendium 
Musicac)  which  Descartes  wrote  at  this  period  and  entrusted  to 
Beeckman.^ 

After  spending  two  years  in  Holland  as  a  soldier  in  a  period 
of  peace,  Descartes,  in  July  1619,  attracted  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  struggle  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  the 
Protestant  princes,  consequent  upon  the  election  of  the  palatine 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  set  out  for  upper 
Germany,  and  volunteered  into  the  Bavarian  service.  The 
winter  of  161 9,  spent  in  quarters  at'Ncuburg  on  the  Danube,  was 
the  critical  period  in  his  life.  Here,  in  his  warm  room  {dans  un 
poclc),  he  indulged  those  meditations  which  afterwards  led  to  the 
Discourse  of  Method.  It  was  here  that,  on  the  eve  of  St  Martin's 
day,  he  "  was  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  discovered  the  founda- 
tions of  a  marvellous  science."  He  retired  to  rest  with  anxious 
thoughts  of  his  future  career,  which  haunted  him  through  the 
night  in  three  dreams  that  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
The  date  of  his  philosophical  conversion  is  thus  fixed  to  a  day. 
But  as  yet  he  had  only  glimpses  of  a  logical  method  which  should 
invigorate  the  syllogism  by  the  co-operation  of  ancient  geometry 
and  modern  algebra.  For  during  the  year  that  elapsed  before  he 
left  Swabia  (and  whilst  he  sojourned  at  Neuburg  and  Ulm),  and 
amidst  his  geometrical  studies,  he  would  fain  have  gathered  some 
knowledge  of  the  mystical  wisdom  attributed  to  the  Rosicrucians; 
but  the  Invisibles,  as  they  called  themselves,  kept  their  secret. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Weisser  Berg  (near  Prague),  where 
the  hopes  of  the  elector  palatine  were  blasted  (November  8, 
1620),  passed  the  winter  with  the  army  in  southern  Bohemia, 
and  next  year  served  in  Hungaiy  under  Karl  Bonaventura  de 
Longueval,  Graf  von  Buquoy  or  Boucquoi  (i 571-1621).  On  the 
death  of  this  general  Descartes  quitted  the  imperial  service,  and 
in  July  1621  began  a  peaceful  tour  through  Moravia,  the  borders 
of  Poland,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Holstein  and  Friesland, 
from  which  he  reappeared  in  February  1622  in  Belgium,  and 
betook  himself  directly  to  his  father's  home  at  Rennes  in 
Brittany. 

At  Rennes  Descartes  found  little  to  interest  him;  and,  after 
he  had  visited  the  maternal  estate  of  which  his  father  now  put 
him  in  possession,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found  the  Rosi- 
crucians the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  heard  himself  credited  with 
partnership  in  their  secrets.  A  short  visit  to  Brittany  enabled 
him,  with  his  father's  consent,  to  arrange  for  the  sole  of  his 
property  in  Poitou.  The  proceeds  were  invested  in  such  a  way 
at  Paris  as  to  bring  him  in  a  yearly  income  of  between  6000  and 
7000  francs  (equal  now  to  mere  than  £500).  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  Descartes  was  on  his  way  to  Italy.  The  natural 
phenomena  of  Switzerland,  and  the  political  complications  in 
the  Valtellina,  where  the  Catholic  inhabitants  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Grisons  and  called  in  the  Papal  and  Spanish  troops 
to  their  assistance,  delayed  him  some  time;  but  he  reached 
Venice  in  time  to  see  the  ceremony  of  the  doge's  wedlock  with  the 
Adriatic.  After  paying  his  vows  at  Loreito,  he  came  to  Rome, 
which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  a  year  of  jubilee — an  occasion  which 
Descartes  seized  to  observe  the  variety  of  men  and  manners  which 
the  city  then  embraced  within  its  walls.    In  the  spring  of  1625 

'  It  wat  only  published  after  the  author's  death: and  of  it,  besides 
the  French  version,  there  exists  an  English  translation  "  by  a  Person 
of  Quality." 


he  returned  home  by  Mont  Cenis^  observing  the  avalanches,* 
instead  of,  as  his  relatives  hoped,  sectmng  a  post  in  the  French 
army  in  Piedmont. 

For  an  instant  Descartes  seems  to  have  concurred  in  the  plan 
of  purchasing  a  post  at  Ch&tellerault,  but  he  gave  up  the  idea, 
and  settled  in  Paris  (June  1625),  in  the  quarter  where  he  had 
sought  seclusion  before.    By  this  time  he  had  ceased  to  devote 
himself  to  pure  mathematics,  and  in  company  with  his  friends 
Mcrsenne  and  Mydorgc  was  deeply  interested  in  the  theory  of 
the  refraction  of  light,  and  in  the  practical  work  of  grinding 
glasses  of  the  best  shape  suitable  for  optical  instruments.    But 
all  the  while  he  was  engaged  with  reflections  on  the  nature  of 
man,  of  the  soul  and  of  God,  and  for  a  while  be  remained  invisible 
even  to  his  most  familiar  friends.  But  their  importunity  made  a 
hermitage  in  Paris  impossible;  a  graceless  friend  even  surprised 
the  philosopher  in  bed  at  eleven  in  the  morning  meditating  and 
taking  notes.    In  disgust,  Descartes  started  for  the  west  to  take 
part  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  and  entered  the  dty  with  the 
troops  (October  1628) .    A  meeting  at  which  he  was  present  after 
his  return  to  Paris  decided  his  vocation.    He  had  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  true  art  of  memory  was  not  to  be  gained  by 
technical  devices,  but  by  a  philosophical  apprehension  of  things; 
and  the  cardinal  de  BeruUe,  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  was  so  struck  by  the  tone  of  the  remarks  as  to 
impress  upon  the  speaker  the  duty  of  spending  his  life  in  the 
examination   of   truth.    Descartes   accepted   the   philosophic 
mission,  and  in  the  spring  of  1629  he  settled  in  Holland.    His 
financial  affairs  he  had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  iibb£  Picot, 
and  as  his  literary  and  scientific  representative  he  adopted 
Mersenne. 

Till  1649  Descartes  lived  in  Holland.    Thrice  only  did  he 
revisit  France — in  1644,  1647  and  1648.    The  first  of  these 
occasions  was  in  order  to  settle  family  affairs  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1640.    The  second  brief  visit,  in  1C47,  partly  on 
literary,  partly  on  family  business,  was  signalized  by  the  award  . 
of  a  pension  of  3000  francs,  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin.    The  last  visit  in  1648  was  less  fortunate. 
A  royal  order  summoned  him  to  France  for  new  honours — an 
additional  pension  and  a  permanent  post — for  his  fame  had  by 
this  time  gone  abroad,  and  it  was  the  age  when  princes  sought  to 
attract  genius  and  learning  to  their  courts.    But  when  Descartes 
arrived,  he  found  Paris  rent  asunder  by  the  civil  war  of  the 
Fronde.    He  paid  the  costs  of  his  royal  parchment,  and  left 
without  a  word  of  reproach.    The  only  other  occasions  on  which 
he  was  out  of  the  Netherlands  were  in  1630,  when  he  made  a 
flying  visit  to  England  to  observe  for  himself  some  alleged 
magnetic  phenomena,  and  in  1634,  when  he  took  an  excursion 
to  Denmark. 

During  his  residence  in  Holland  he  lived  at  thirteen  different 
places,  and  changed  his  abode  twenty-four  times.  In  the  choice 
of  these  spots  two  motives  seem  to  have  influenced  him — the 
neighbourhood  of  a  university  or  college,  and  the  amenities  o£ 
the  situation.  Among  these  towns  were  Franeker  in  Friesland, 
Harderwyk,  Deventer,  Utrecht,  Leiden,  Amersfoort,  Amster- 
dam, Leeuwarden  in  Friesland.  His  favourite  residences  were 
Endegeest,  Egmond  op  den  Hoef  and  Egmond  the  Abbey  (west 
of  Zaandam). 

The  time  thus  spent  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  happ3% 
even  allowing  for  warm  discussions  with  the  mathematicians 
and  metaphysicians  of  France,  and  for  harassing  controversies  in 
the  Netherlands.  Friendly  agents — chiefly  Catholic  priests — were 
the  intermediaries  who  forwarded  bis  correspondence  from  Dort. 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam  and  Leiden  to  his  proper  address,  which  be 
kept  completely  secret;  and  Father  Mersenne  sent  him  objections 
and  questions.    His  health,  which  in  his  youth  had  been  bad, 
improved.    "I  sleep  here  ten  hours  every  night,"  he  writes 
from  Amsterdam,  "  and  no  care  ever  shortens  my  slumber.** 
"  I  take  my  walk  every  day  through  the  confusion  of  a  great 
multitude  with  as  much  freedom  and  quiet  as  you  could  find  in 
your  rural  avenues."'    At  his  first  coming  to  Franeker  he 
arranged  to  get  a  cook  acquainted  with  French  cookery;  but, 
'CEnvru.  V.  355.  */6.  vi.  199. 
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to  prevent  misuBdentanding,  it  mty  be  added  that  his  diet  was 
mainix  vegetarian,  and  that  he  rarely  drank  wine.  New  friends 
gztbered  round  him  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  his  researches. 
Once  only  do  we  find  him  taking  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
neighbours, — to  ask  pardon  from  the  government  for  a  homidde.' 
He  rantinued.the  profession  of  his  religion.  Sometimes  from 
cuiioaty  he  went  to  the  ministrations  of  anabaptists,'  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  peasants  and  artisans.  He  carried  few  books 
to  Holiiod  with  him,  but  a  Bible  and  the  Summa  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  were  amongst  them.*  One  of  the  recommendations  of 
EsoMod  the  Abbey  was  the  free  exercise  there  allowed  to  the 
Catholic  letigioa.  At  Franeker  his  house  was  a  small  ch&teau, 
*  separated  by  a  moat  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  where  the  mass 
crnikl  be  said  in  safety."  *  And  one  motive  in  favour  of  accepting 
ac  invitation  to  England  lay  in  the  alleged  leanings  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  older  church. 

The  best  account  of  Descartes's  mental  history  during  his 
life  in  Holland  a  contained  in  his  letters,  which  extend  over  the 
vboie  period,  and  are  particularly  frequent  in  the  latter  half. 
The  majority  ol  them  are  addressed  to  Mersenne,  and  deal  with 
problems  of  physics,  musical  theory  (in  which  he  took  a  special 
inlerest),  and  mathematics.  Several  letters  between  1643  and 
1649  are  addressed  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  ibe  ejected  elector  palatine,  who  lived  at  The  Hague,  where  her 
laociier  mainfainrd  the  semblance  of  a  royal  court.  The  princess 
«as  obliged  to  quit  Holland,  but  kept  up  a  philosophical  corre- 
spoodence  with  Descartes.  It  is  to  her  that  the  PrincipUs  of 
FtiUsapky  were  dedicated;  and  in  her  alone,  according  to 
Descartes,  were  united  those  generally  separated  talents  for 
Dietaphysics  and  for  mathematics  which  are  so  characteristically 
co-operative  in  the  Cartesian  system.  Two  Dutch  friends, 
CoDstantijn  Hnygens  (von  Zuyhchem),  father  of  the  more 
odebiated  Hoygeos,  and  Hoogheland,  figure  amongst  the 
correspondents,  not  to  mention  various  savants,  professon  and 
churchmen  (pftrticulady  Jesuits). 

His  residence  in  the  Netherlands  fell  in  the  most  prosperous 
aad  briOiant  days  of  the  Dutch  state,  under  the  stadtholdership 
<^  Frederick  Henry  (1635-1647).  Abroad  its  navigators  mono- 
poGxed  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  explored  unknown  seas; 
at  home  the  Dutch  school  of  painting  reached  its  acme  in 
fiembnndt  (1607-1669);  and  the  philological  reputation  of 
the  country  was  sustained  by  Grotius,  Vossius  and  the  elder 
Hdnsha.  And  yet,  thou«^  Rembrandt's  "  Nightwatch  "  is  dated 
the  veiy  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Mfditaiiims,  not  a  word 
m  Descartes  bieathes  of  any  work  of  art  or  historical  learning. 
Tht  contempt  ol  aesthetics  and  erudition  is  characteristic  of  the 
(Bost  typical  members  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cartesian  school, 
especially  BAalebranche.  Descartes  was  not  in  any  strict  sense  a 
loder.  His  wiadmn  grew  mainly  out  of  his  own  reflections  and 
nptnments.  The  story  of  his  disgust  when  he  found  that 
QBcen  Christina  devoted  some  time  every  day  to  the  study  of 
Gnek  under  the  tuition  of  Vossius  is  at  least  true  in  substance.* 
It  9VCS  no  evidence  of  science,  he  remarks,  to  possess  a  tolerable 
laowledge  of  the  Roman  tongue,  such  as  once  was  possessed  by 
the  popoUce  of  Rome.*  In  all  his  travels  he  studied  only  the 
^scaomcsa  oC  nature  and  human  life.  He  was  a  spectator 
other  than  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  He  entered  the 
WBj,  merely  because  the  position  gave  a  vantage-ground  from 
«kch  to  make  his  observations.  In  the  political  interests  which 
tiae  cooiests  inv<dved  he  took  no  part;  his  favourite  disciple, 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  was  the  daughter  of  the  banished  king, 
mvmt  whom  he  bad  served  in  Bohemia;  and  (^ueen  Christina, 
^  second  royal  follower,  was  the  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolpfaas. 

Tbas  Descartes  is  a  type  of  that  spint  of  sdence  to  which 
csdaiao.  and  all  the  heritage  of  the  past  seem  but  elegant 
tnding.  The  science  of  Descartes  was  physics  in  all  its  branches, 
Iqi  opccially  as  applied  to  physiology.  Sdence,  he  says,  may 
^  compared  to  a  tree;  metaphysics  is  the  root,  physics  is  the 
txmk,  and  the  three  chief  branches  are  mechanics,  medicine  and 
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morals,— the  three  applications  of  our  knowledge  to  the  outward 
world,  to  the  human  body,  and  to  the  conduct  of  life.' 

Such  then  was  the  work  that  Descartes  had  in  view  in  HoUand. 
His  residence  was  generally  divided  into  two  parts— one  his 
workshop  for  sdence,  the  other  his  reception>room  for  sodety. 
"  Here  are  my  books,"  he  is  reported  to  have  told  a  visitor,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  animals  he  had  dissected.  He  worked  hard  at  his 
book  on  refraction,  and  dissected  the  heads  of  animals  in  order  to 
explain  imagination  and  memory,  which  he  considered  physical 
processes.*  But  he  was  not  a  laborious  student.  "  I  can  say 
with  truth,"  he  writes  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,*  "  that  the 
principle  which  I  have  always  observed  in  my  studies,  and  which 
I  believe  has  hdped  me  most  to  gain  what  knowledge  I  have,  has 
been  never  to  spend  beyond  a  very  few  hours  daily  in  thoughts 
which  occupy  the  imagination,  and  a  very  few  hours  yeariy  in 
those  which  occupy  the  understanding,  and  to  give  all  the  rest  of 
my  time  to  the  reUxation  of  the  senses  and  the  repose  of  the 
mind."  But  his  expectations  from  the  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  went  a  long  way.  "  The  conservation  of  health," 
he  writes  in  1646,  "  has  always  been  the  prindpal  end  of  my 
studies."  ^  In  1629  he  asks  Mersenne  to  take  care  of  himself 
"  till  I  find  out  if  there  is  any  means  of  getting  a  medical  theory 
based  on  infallible  demonstrations,  which  is  what  I  am  now 
inquiring."  u  Astronomical  inquiries  in  connexion  with  optics, 
meteorological  phenomena,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  field 
of  natural  laws,  exdted  h^  desire  to  explain  them.  His  own 
observation,  and  the  reports  of  Mersenne,  furnished  his  data.  Of 
Bacon's  demand  for  observation  and  collection  of  facts  he  is 
an  imitator;  and  he  wishes  (in  a  letter  of  1632)  that  "  some  one 
would  undertake  to  give  a  history  of  celestial  phenomena  after 
the  method  of  Bacon,  and  describe  the  sky  exactlv  as  it  appears 
at  present,  without  introdudng  a  single  hypothesis."  ^ 

He  had  several  writings  in  hand  during  the  early  years  of  his 
residence  in  Holland,  but  the  main  work  of  this  period  was  a 
physical  doctrine  of  the  universe  which  he  termed  The  World. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  writes  to  Mersenne  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  in  1633,  but  meanwhile  asks  him  not  to  disdose 
the  secret  to  his  Parisian  friends.  Already  anxieties  appear  as  to 
the  theological  verdict  upon  two  of  his  fundamental  views — the 
infinitude  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth's  rotation  round  the 
sun.  **  But  towards  the  end  of  year  1633  we  find  him  writing  as 
follows: — "  I  had  intended  sending  you  my  Wtfrld  as  a  New 
Year's  gift,  and  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  still  minded  to  send  you  a 
fragment  of  the  work,  if  the  whole  of  it  could  not  be  transcribed 
in  time.  But  I  have  just  been  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam  to 
ask  after  Galileo's  comical  system  as  I  imagined  I  had  heard  of 
its  being  printed  last  year  in  Italy.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
printed,  but  that  every  copy  had  been  at  the  same  time  burnt  at 
Rome,  and  that  Galileo  had  been  himself  condemned  to  some 
penalty."  ^  He  has  also  seen  a  copy  of  Galileo's  condemnation 
at  Li£ge  (September  20,  1633),  wiUi  the  words  "although  he 
professes  that  the  [Copemican]  theory  was  only  adopted  by  him 
as  a  hypothesis."  His  friend  Beeckman  lent  him  a  copy  of 
Galileo's  work,  which  he  glanced  through  in  his  usual  manner 
with  other  men's  books;  he  found  it  good,  and  "  failing  more 
in  the  points  where  it  follows  received  opinions  than  where  it 
diverges  from  them."  **  The  consequence  of  these  reports  of  the 
hostility  of  the  church  led  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
publishing.  The  World  was  consigned  to  his  desk;  and  although 
doctrines  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  constitute  the  physical 
portion  of  his  Principia^  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Descartes 
that  fragments  of  the  work,  induding  Le  Monde,  or  a  treatise  on 
light,  and  the  physiological  tracts  V Homme  and  La  Formation  du 
faauSf  were  given  to  the  world  by  his  admirer  Gaude  Clersclier 
(161 4-1684)  in  1664.  Descartes  was  not  disposed  to  be  a 
martyr;  he  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  church,  and  had  no 
wish  to  begin  an  open  conflict  with  established  doctrines. 

In  1636  Descartes  had  resolved  to  publish  some  spedmens  of 
the  fruits  of  his  method,  and  some  general  observations  on  its 
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nature  which,  under  an  appearance  of  simplicity,  might  sow  the 
good  seed  of  more  adequate  Ideas  on  the  world  and  man.  "  I 
should  be  glad,"  he  says,  when  talking  of  a  publisher,*  "  if  the 
whole  book  were  printed  in  good  type,  on  good  paper,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  at  least  aoo  copits  for  distribution.  The  book 
will  contain  four  essays,  all  in  French,  with  the  general  title  of 
*  Project  of  a  Universal  science,  capable  of  raising  our  nature  to 
its  highest  perfection;  also  Dioptrics,  Meteors  and'  Geometry, 
wherein  the  most  curious  matters  which  the  author  could  select 
as  a  proof  of  the  universal  science  which  he  proposes  are  explained 
in  such  a  way  that  even  the  unlearned  may  undentand  them/  " 
The  work  appeared  anonymously  at  Leiden  (published  by  Jean 
Maire)  in  1637,  under  the  modest  title  of  Essais  pkUasopkiques; 
and  the  project  of  a  universal  science  becomes  the  Discours  de  la 
milhode  pour  bien  condwre  sa  raison  et  durcher  la  vinti  dans  les 
sciences.  In  1644  it  appeared  in  a  Latin  version,  revised  by 
Descartes,  as  Specimina  philosophica,  A  woric  so  widely  circu- 
lated by  the  author  naturally  attracted  attention,  but  in  France 
it  was  principally  the  mathematicians  who  took  it  up,  and  their 
criticisms  were  more  pimgent  than  complimentary.  Fermat, 
Roberval  and  Desargues  took  exception  in  their  various  ways  to 
the  methods  employed  in  the  geometry,  and  to  the  demonstra- 
tions  of  the  laws  of  refraction  given  in  the  Dioptrics  and  Meteors. 
The  dispute  on  the  latter  point  between  Fermat  and  Descartes 
was  continued,  even  after  the  philosopher's  death,  as  late  as 
1 662.  In  the  youthful  Dutch  universities  the  effect  of  the  essays 
was  greater. 

<  The  first  public  teacher  of  Cartesian  views  was  Henri  Renery, 
a  Belgian,  who  at  Deventer  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht  had 

introduced  the  new  philosophy  which  he  had  learned 
^J**'"'  from  personal  intercourse  with  Descartes.  Renery 
j^jfto-.     only  survived  five  years  at  Utrecht,  and  it  was  reserved 

for  Heinrich  Regius  (van  Roy) — who  in  1638  had  been 
appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  botany  and  theoretical  medicine 
at  Utrecht,  and  who  visited  Descartes  at  Egmond  in  order  more 
thoroughly  to  learn  his  views^to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  adherents  of  the  old  methods.  With  more  eloquence  than 
judgment,  he  propounded  theses  bringing  into  relief  the  points 
in  which  the  new  doctrines  clashed  with  the  old.  The  attack  was 
opened  by  Gisbert  Vo£t,  foremost  among  the  orthodox  theo- 
logical professors  and  clergy  of  Utrecht.  In  1639  he  published  a 
series  of  arguments  against  atheism,  in  which  the  Cartesian  views 
were  not  obscurely  indicated  as  perilous  for  the  faith,  though  no 
name  was  mentioned.  Next  year  he  persuaded  the  magistracy 
to  issue  an  order  forbidding  Regius  to  travel  beyond  the  receiv^ 
doctrine.  The  magisterial  views  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
professoriate,  which  formally  in  March  1642  expressed  its  dis- 
approbation of  the  new  philosophy  as  well  as  of  its  expositors. 
As  yet  Descartes  was  not  directly  attacked.  VoSt  now  issued, 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Schoock,  one  of  his  pupils,  a  pamphlet 
with  the  title  of  Methodus  novae  philosopkiae  Renati  Descartes,  in 
which  atheism  and  infidelity  were  openly  declared  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  new  teaching.  Descartes  replied  to  VoSt  directly  in  a  letter, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  ^^  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  of  Utrecht  to  defend  himself  against  charges  of 
irreligion  and  slander.  What  might  have  happened  we  cannot 
tell;  but  Descartes  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  dty  magistrates, 
from  whom  he  vainly  demanded  satisfaction  in  a  dignified  letter,* 
were  snubbed  by  their  superiors.  About  the  same  time  (April 
1645)  Schoock  was  summoned  before  the  university  of  Groningen, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  forthwith  disavowed  the  more 
abusive  passages  in  his  book.  So  did  the  effects  of  the  odium 
Ikeologicum^  for  the  meanwhile  at  least,  die  away. 

In  the  Discourse  of  Method  Descartes  had  sketched  the  main 
points  in  his  new  views,  with  a  mental  autobiography  which 
DtBcmnt  ™*8ht  explain  their  origin,  and  with  some  suggestions 
otMtbod,  as  to  their  applications.  His  second  great  work, 
madMcdh  Meditations  on  the  First  Philosophy,  which  had  been 
'■''^■'  begun  soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  Netherlands, 
expounded  in  more  detail  the  foundations  of  his  system, 
>  CEwres,  vi.  276.  *  lb,  ix.  ayi. 


laying  especial  emphasis  on  the  priority  of  mind  to  body,  and  on 
the  absolute  and  ultimate  dependence  of  mind  as  well  as  body  on 
the  existence  of  God.    In  1640  a  copy  of  the  work  in  manuscript 
was  despatched  to  Paris,  and  Mersenne  was  requested  to  Uy  it 
before  as  many  thinkers  and  scholars  as  he  deemed  desirable, 
with  a  view  to  getting  their  views  upon  its  argument  and  doctrine. 
Descartes  soon  had  a  formidable  list  of  objections  to  rei^y  to. 
Accordingly,  when  the  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  August 
164 1,  under  the  title  of  MedUationes  de  prima  philosophia  ubi  de 
Dei  existentia  et  animae  immortalitate  (though  it  was  in  fact  not 
the  immortality  but  the  immaterialily  of  the  mind,  or,  as  the 
second  edition  described  it,  animae  hunuinae  a  corpore  distinclio, 
which  was  maintained),  the  title  went  on  to  describe  the  Urger 
part  of  the  book  as  containing  various  objections  of  learned 
men,  with  the  replies  of  the  author.    These  objections  in  the  first 
edition  are  arranged  under  six  heads:    the  first  came  from 
Caterus,  a  theologian  of  Louvain;  the  second  and  sixth  are 
anonymous  criticisms  from  various  hands;  whilst  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  belong  respectively  to  Hobbes,  Amauld  and 
GassendL    In  the  second  edition  appeared  the  seventh— objec- 
tions from  P^re  Bourdin,  a  Jesuit  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
Paris;  and  subsequently  another  set  of  objections,  known 
as  those  of  Hyperaspistes,  was  included  in  the  collection  of 
Descartes's  letters.    The  anonymous  objections  are  very  much 
the  statement  of  common-sense  against  philosophy;  those  of 
Caterus  criticize  the  C^artesian  argument  from  the  traditional 
theok>gy  of  the  church;  those  of  Amauld  are  an  appreciative 
inquiry  into  the  bearings  and  consequences  of  the  meditations 
for  religion  and  morality;  while  those  of  Hobbes  iq.v.)  and 
Gassendi — ^both  somewhat  senior  to  Descartes  and  with  a 
dogmatic  ^rstem  of  their  own  already  formed — are  a  keen  assault 
upon  the  spiritualism  of  the  Cartesian  position  from  a  generally 
"  sensational "  standpoint.    The  criticisms  di  the  last  two  are 
the  criticisms  of  a  hostile  school  of  thought;  those  of  Amauld 
are  the  difiiculties  of  a  possible  disciple. 

In  1644  the  third  great  work  of  Descartes,  the  Principia 
philosophiaet  appeared  at  Amsterdam.    Passing  briefly  over 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Meditations,  it  deals    --   -^^^ 
in  its  second,  third  and  fourth  parts  with  the  general    Slu"* 
principles  of  physical  science,  especially  the  laws  of 
motion,  with  the  theory  of  vortices,  and  with  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  light,  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.,  upon  the  earth. 
This  work  exhibits  some  curious  marks  of  caution.    Undoubtedly, 
says  Descartes,  the  world  was  in  the  beginning  created  in  all  its 
perfection.    "  But  yet  as  it  b  best,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
nature  of  plants  or  of  men,  to  consider  how  they  may  by  degrees 
proceed  from-  seeds,  rather  than  how  they  were  created  by  God 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  so,  if  we  can  excogitate  seme 
extremely  simple  and  comprehensible  principles,  out  of  which, 
as  if  they  were  seeds,  we  can  prove  that  stars,  and  earth  and  all 
this  visible  scene  could  have  originated,  althoui^  we  know  full 
well  that  they  never  did  originate  in  such  a  way,  we  shall  in  that 
way  expound  their  nature  far  better  than  if  we  merely  described 
them  as  they  exist  at  present."*    The  Coperaican  theory  is 
rejected  in  name,  but  retained  in  substance.    The  earth,  or  other 
planet,  does  not  actually  move  round  the  sun;  yet  it  b  carried 
round  the  sun  in  the  subtle  matter  of  the  great  vortex,  where  it 
lies  in  equilibrium,— carried  like  the  passenger  in  a  boat,  who  may 
cross  the  sea  and  yet  not  rise  from  his  berth. 

In  1647  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  at  Utrecht  were  repeated 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  Leiden.  There  the  Cartesian  innovations 
had  found  a  patron  in  Adrian  Heerebord,  and  were  openly 
discussed  in  theses  and  lectures.  The  theological  professors  took 
the  alarm  at  passages  in  the  Meditations)  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  exbtence  of  God  savoured,  as  they  thought,  of  athebm  and 
heresy.  When  Descartes  complained  to  the  authorities  of  this 
unfair  treatment,^  the  only  reply  was  an  order  by  which  all 
mention  of  the  name  of  Cartesianbm,  whether  favourable  or 
adverse,  was  forbidden  in  the  university.  Thb  was  scarcely 
what  Descartes  wanted,  and  again  he  had  to  apply  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  whereupon  the  theologians  were  asked  to  behave  with 
*  Princip,  L.  iiL  S.  45.  *  (Euvres,  x.  36. 
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civility,  aad  the  name  of  Docartes  was  no  longer  proscribed. 
But  other  aimoyaaces  were  not  wanting  from  unfaithful  disciples 
ud  oosjrmpathetic  aitlcs.  The  Instantiae  of  Gassendi  appeared 
at  Araterdiun  in  1644  as  a  reply  to  the  reply  which  Descartes  had 
pobUdwd  of  his  previous  objections;  and  the  publication  by 
HexDxkfa  Regius  of  his  work  on  physical  philosophy  {Pundamenta 
^fyactSt  1646)  gave  the  world  to  understand  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  t  thorou^  adherent  of  the  philosophy  which  be  had  so 
CDt&osttsticaUy  adopted. 

It  wu  about  1648  that  Descartes  lost  his  friends  Mersenne 
aad  If  ydorge  by  death.  The  place  of  Mersenne  as  his  Parisian 
ffpresentative  was  in  the  main  taken  by  Claude  Cleraelier  (the 
Fieodi  translator  of  the  Objections  and  Responses),  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  in  Paris.  Through  Clerseiier  he  came  to 
ioow  FSerre  Cbanut,  who  in  1645  was  sent  as  French  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Sweden.  Queen  Christina  was  not  yet  twenty, 
ud  took  a  lively  if  a  somewhat  whimsical  interest  in  literary 
&Dd  philoeophical  culture.  Through  Chanut,  with  whom  she 
V3S  on  terms  of  familiarity,  she  came  to  hear  of  Descartes,  and  a 
onrespoDdence  which  the  latter  nominally  carried  on  with  the 
ambasHdor  was  in  reality  intoided  for  the  eyes  of  the  queen. 
The  coRcspoodence  took  an  ethical  tone.  It  began  with  a  long 
kticr  OD  love  in  all  its  a^KCts  (February  1647),^  a  topic  suggested 
by  Chanut,  who  had  been  discussing  it  with  the  queen;  and  this 
«^  won  followed  by  another  to  Christina  herseU  on  the  chief 
pod.  An  essay  on  the  passions  of  the  mind  {Passions  de  rdmc)^ 
^hich  had  been  written  originally  for  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
m  devdc^ment  of  some  ethical  views  suggested  by  the  De  vita 
ittia  of  Seneca,  was  enclosed  at  the  same  time  for  Chanut.  It 
vas  a  draft  of  the  work  published  in  1650  tmder  the  same  title. 
Phibsopby,  particularly  that  of  Descartes,  was  becoming  a 
jashiofMible  dit^tisseaieiU  for  the  queen  and  her  courtiers,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  presence  of  the  sage  himself  was  necessary 
to  complele  the  good  work  of  education.  An  invitation  to 
(he  Swedish  court  was  urged  upon  Descartes,  and  after  much 
Station  accepted;  a  vnsel  of  the  royal  navy  was  ordered 
to  wait  upon  Urn,  and  in  September  1649  he  Idt  Egmond  for 
tiieDonh. 

IV  position  on  which  he  entered  at  Stockholm  was  unsuited 
ior  a  oiaa  liio  wished  to  be  his  own  master.  The  young  queen 
g^^  wanted  Descartes  to  draw  up  a  code  for  a  proposed 
academy  of  the  sciences,  and  to  give  her  an  hour  of 
t^iosophic  instruction  every  morning  at  five.  She  had  already 
determined  to  create  him  a  noble,  and  begun  to  look  out  an  estate 
z  the  lately  annexed  possessions  of  Sweden  on  the  Pomeranian 
<^>vt.  But  these  things  were  not  to  be.  His  friend  Chanut  fell 
^^Bgrna^  SI;  and  Descartes,  who  devoted  himself  to  attend 
^  the  Bck-room,  was  obliged  to  issue  from  it  every  morning  in 
'he  ditU  northern  air  of  January,  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  palace 
^brary.  The  ambaasador  recovered,  but  Descartes  fell  a  victim 
to  the  aae  disease,  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  bist  time  he 
saw  the  queen  was  on  the  ist  of  February  1650,  when  he  handed 
u>  her  the  statutes  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  proposed  academy. 
Or  th«  I  ith  of  February  he  died,  llie  queen  wished  to  bury  him 
^  the  feet  of  the  Swedish  kings,  and  to  raise  a  costly  mausoleum 
•3  iiii  honour;  but  these  plans  were  overruled,  and  a  plain 
^^Kttment  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  was  all  that  marked  the  place 
<^  his  nest.  Sixteen  years  after  his  death  the  French  treasurer 
<•  Aiiben  made  anmngements  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ashes  to 
^aaiive  hud;  and  in  1667  they  were  interred  in  the  church  of 
^Gcneviive  du  Mont,  the  modem  Pantheon.  In  1819,  after 
^^  temporarily  deposited  in  a  stone  sarcophagus  in  the  court 
^  the  Louvre  during  the  Rev<dutionary  epoch,  they  were 
i>38i(cTred  to  Sc  Gennaan*de»-Pris,  where  they  now  repose 
bsitcn  Uotttfaucon  and  Mabillon.  A  monument  was  raised 
^  ^  oemoty  at  Stockholm  1^  Gustavus  III.;  and  a  modem 
i^'atue  has  been  erected  to  him  at  Tours,  with  an  inscription  on 
^  pededal:  "*  Je  pense,  done  je  suis." 

I^acaitcs  never  married,  and  had  little  of  the  amorous  in  his 
'•^speruncat.  He  has  alluded  to  a  childish  fancy  for  a  young 
^\  with  a  sSght  obliquity  of  vision;  but  he  only  mentions  it 
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d  propos  of  the  consequent  weakness  which  led  him  to  associate 
such  a  defect  with  beauty.'  In  person  he  was  small,  with  Urge 
head,  projecting  brow,  prominent  nose,  and  eyes  wide  apart, 
with  black  hair  coming  down  almost  to  his  eyebrows.  His  voice 
was  feeble.  He  usually  dressed  in  black,  with  imobtnisive 
propriety. 

Philosophy, — ^The  end  of  all  study,  says  Descartes,  in  one  of  his 
earliest  writings,  otight  to  be  to  guide  the  mind  to  form  true  and 
soimd  judgments  on  every  thing  that  may  be  presented  to  it.' 
The  sciences  in  their  totality  are  but  the  intelligence  of  man; 
and  all  the  details  of  knowledge  have  no  value  save  as  they 
strengthen  the  imderstanding.  The  mind  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  the  mind.  This  is  the 
reassertion  of  a  principle  which  the  middle  ages  had  lost  sight  of 
— ^that  knowledge,  if  it  is  to  have  any  value,  must  be  intelligence, 
and  not  eruditioiL 

But  how  is  intelligence,  as  opposed  to  eradition,  possible? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  the  method  of  Descartes.  That 
idea  of  a  method  grew  up  with  his  study  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic, — the  only  branches  of  knowledge 
which  he  would  allow  to  be  "  made  sciences."  But 
they  did  not  satisfy  his  demand  for  intelligence.  "  I  found  in 
them,"  he  says,  "  different  propositions  on  numbers  of  which, 
after  a  calculation,  I  perceived  the  tmth;  as  for  the  figures,  I 
had,  so  to  speak,  many  truths  put  before  my  eyes,  and  many 
others  concluded  from  them  by  analogy;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  they  told  my  mind  with  sufficient  clearness  why  the  things 
were  as  I  was  shown,  and  by  what  means  their  discovery  was 
attained."^  The  mathematics  of  which  he  thus  speaks  induded 
the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to  the 
modem  world,  and  arithmetic  with  the  developments  it  had 
received  in  the  direction  of  algebra.  The  ancient  geometry,  as  we 
know  it,  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  ingenuity — a  series  of 
tours  de  force,  in  which  each  problem  to  all  appearance  stands 
alone,  and,  if  solved,  is  solved  by  methods  and  principles  peculiar 
to  itself.  Here  and  there  particular  curves,  for  example,  had 
been  obliged  to  yield  the  secret  of  their  tangent;  but  the  ancient 
geometers  apparently  had  no  consciousness  of  the  general 
bearings  of  the  methods  which  they  so  successfully  applied. 
Each  problem  was  something  unique;  the  elements  of  transition 
from  one  to  another  were  wanting;  and  the  next  step  which 
mathematics  had  to  make  was  to  find  some  method  of  reducing, 
for  instance,  all  curves  to  a  common  notation.  When  that  was 
found,  the  solution  of  one  problem  would  immediately  entail  the 
solution  of  all  others  which  belonged  to  the  same  series  as  itself. 

The  arithmetical  half  of  mathematics,  which  had  been  gradually 
growing  into  algebra,  and  had  decidedly  established  itself  as  such 
in  the  Ad  logisticen  speciosam  notae  priores  of  Frangois  Victa 
(i 540-1603),  supplied  to  some  extent  the  means  of  generalizing 
geometry.  And  the  algebraists  or  arithmeticians  of  the  i6th 
century,  such  as  Luca  Padoli  (Lucas  dc  Borgo),  Geronimo  or 
Girolamo  Cardano  (1501-1576),  and  Niccola  Tartaglia  (1506- 
1559)1  had  used  geometrical  constructions  to  throw  light  on 
the  solution  of  particular  equations.  But  progress  was  made 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  dumsy  and  irregular  nomenclature 
employed.  With  Descartes  the  use  of  exponents  as  now  employed 
for  denoting  the  powers  of  a  quantity  becomes  systematic;  and 
without  some  such  step  by  which  the  homogeneity  of  successive 
powers  is  at  once  recognized,  the  binomial  theorem  could  scarcely 
have  been  detected.  The  restriction  of  the  early  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  known,  and  of  the  late  letters  to  unknown,  quantities 
is  also  his  work.  In  this  and  other  details  he  crowns  and  com- 
pletes, in  a  form  henceforth  to  be  domirutnt  for  the  language 
of  algebra,  the  work  of  numerous  obscure  predecessors,  such  as 
Etienne  de  la  Roche,  Michael  Stifel  or  Stiefel  (1487-1567),  and 
others. 

Having  thus  perfected  the  ir.strument,  his  next  step  was  to 
apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  uniformity  of  method  into  the 
isolated  and  independent  operations  of  geometry.  "  I  had  no 
intention,"  *  he  says  in  the  Method,  "  of  attempting  to  master  all 
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the  particular' sciences  commonly  called  mathematics;  but  as  I 
observed  that,  with  all  differences  in  their  objects,  they  agreed  in 
considering  merely  the  various  relations  or  proportions  subsisting 
among  these  objects,  I  thought  it  best  for  my  purpose  to  consider 
these  relations  in  the  most  general  form  possible,  without  refer- 
ring them  to  any  objects  in  particular  except  such  as  would 
most  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  them.  Perceiving  further,  that 
in  order  to  understand  these  relations  I  should  sometimes  have 
to  consider  them  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  only  to  bear  them  in 
mind  or  embrace  them  in  the  aggregate,  I  thought  that,  in  order 
the  better  to  consider  them  individually,  I  should  view  them  as 
subsisting  between  straight  lines,  than  which  I  could  find  no 
objects  more  nmple,  or  capable  of  being  more  distinctly  repre- 
sented to  my  imagination  and  senses;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  the  memory  or  embrace  an 
aggregate  of  many,  I  should  express  them  by  certain  characters, 
the  briefest  possible."  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  algebraical  or 
modem  analytical  geometry.  The  problem  of  the  curves  is 
solved  by  their  reduction  to  a  problem  of  straight  lines;  and  the 
locus  of  any  point  is  determined  by  its  distance  from  two  given 
straight  lines — the  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Thus  Descartes  gave 
to  modem  geometry  that  abstract  and  general  character  in 
which  consists  its  superiority  to  the  geometry  of  the  ancients. 
In  another  question  connected  with  this,  the  problem  of  drawing 
tangents  to  any  curve,  Descartes  was  drawn  into  a  -controversy 
with  Pierre  (de)  Fermat  (1601-1663),  Gilles  Persone  de  Roberval 
(1603-1675),  <^<1  Girard  Desargues  (1593-1661).  Fermat  and 
Descartes  agreed  in  regarding  the  tangent  to  a  curve  as  a  secant 
of  that  curve  with  the  two  points  of  intersection  coinciding,  while 
Roberval  regarded  it  as  the  direction  of  the  composite  movement 
by  which  the  curve  can  be  described.  Both  these  methods, 
differing  from  that  now  employed,  are  interesting  as  preliminary 
steps  towards  the  method  of  fluxions  and  the  differential  calculus. 
In  pure  algebra  Descartes  expounded  and  illustrated  the  general 
methods  of  solving  equations  up  to  those  of  the  fourth  degree 
(and  believed  that  his  method  could  go  beyond),  stated  the  law 
which  connects  the  positive  and  negative  roots  of  an  equation 
with  the  changes  of  sign  in  the  consecutive  terms,  and  introduced 
the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients  for  the  solution  of 
equations.^  These  innovations  have  been  attributed  on  in- 
adequate evidence  to  other  algebraists,  e.g.  WiUiam  Oughtrcd 
(iSTS'i^^)  A°<1  Thomas  Harriot  (1560-1621). 

The  Geometry  of  Descartes,  unlike  the  other  parts  of  his  essajrs, 
is  not  easy  reading.  It  dashes  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the 
subjects  with  the  examination  of  a  problem  which  had  baffled 
the  ancients,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  tossed  at  the  heads  of 
the  French  geometers  as  a  challenge.  An  edition  of  it  ap- 
peared subsequently,  with  notes  by  his  friend  Florimond  de 
Bcaune  (1601-1652),  calculated  to  smooth  the  difficulties  of 
the  work.  All  along  mathematics  was  regarded  by  Descartes 
rather  as  the  envelope  than  the  foundation  of  his  method;  and 
the  "  universal  mathematical  science  "  which  he  sought  after 
was  only  the  prelude  of  a  universal  science  of  all-embracing 
character.* 

The  method  of  Descartes  rests  upon  the  proposition  that  all 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge  fall  into  series,  of  which  the  members 
are  more  or  less  known  by  means  of  one  another.  In 
every  such  series  or  group  there  is  a  dominant  element, 
simple  and  irresoluble,  the  standard  on  which  the  rest 
of  the  series  depends,  and  hence,  so  far  as  that  group  or  series  is 
concerned,  absolute.  The  other  members  of  the  group  are  relative 
and  dependent,  and  only  to  be  understood  as  in  various  degrees 
subordinate  to  the  primitive  conception.  The  characteristic  by 
which  we  recognize  the  fundamental  element  in  a  series  is  its 
intuitive  or  self-evident  character;  it  is  given  by  "  the  evident 
conception  of  a  healthy  and  attentive  mind  so  clear  and  distinct 
that  no  doubt  is  left."  *  Having  discovered  this  prime  or  absolute 
member  of  the  group,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  degrees  in  which 
the  other  members  enter  into  relation  with  it.  Here  deduction 
comes  into  play  to  show  the  dependence  of  one  term  upon  the 
others;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  long  chain  of  intervening  links,  the 
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problem  for  intelligence  is  so  to  enunciate  every  element,  and  so 
to  repeat  the  connexion  that  we  may  finally  grasp  all  the  links 
of  the  chain  in  one.  In  this  way  we,  as  it  were,  bring  the  causal 
or  primal  term  and  its  remotest  dependent  immediately  together, 
and  raise  a  derivative  knowledge  into  one  which  is  primary  and 
intuitive.  Such  are  the  four  points  of  Cartesian  method: — 
(i)  Truth  requires  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  its  object, 
excluding  all  doubt;  (2)  the  objects  of  knowledge  naturally  fail] 
into  series  or  groups;  (3)  in  these  groups  investigation  must 
begin  with  a  simple  and  indecomposable  element,  and  pass  from 
it  to  the  more  complex  and  relative  elements;  (4)  an  exhaustive 
and  immediate  grasp  of  the  relations  and  interconnexion  of 
these  elements  is  necessary  for  knowledge  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
that  word.* 

"There  is  no  question,"  he  says  in  anticipation  of  Locke 
and  Kant,  "more  important  to  solve  than  that  of  knowing 
what  human  knowledge  is  and  how  far  it  extends."  "  This  is  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  asked  at  least  once  in  their  lives  by 
all  who  seriously  wish  to  gain  wisdom.  The  inquirer  will  find 
that  the  first  thing  to  know  is  intellect,  because  on  it  depends  the 
knowledge  of  all  other  things.  Examining  next  what  immediately 
follows  the  knowledge  of  pure  intellect,  he  will  pass  in  review  all 
the  other  means  of  knowledge,  and  will  find  that  they  are  two 
(or  three),  the  imagination  and  the  senses  (and  the  memory).  He 
will  therefore  devote  all  his  care  to  examine  and  distinguish 
these  three  means  of  knowledge;  and  seeing  that  truth  and  error 
can,  properly  speaking,  be  only  in  the  intellect,  and  that  the  two 
other  modes  of  knowlcidge  are  only  occasions,  he  will  carefully 
avoid  whatever  can  lead  him  astray."*  This  separation  of 
intellect  from  sense,  imagination  and  memory  is  the  cardinal 
precept  of  the  Cartesian  logic;  it  marks  off  clear  and  distinct 
(t.e.  adequate  and  vivid)  from  obscure,  fragmentary  and 
incoherent  conceptions. 

The  Discourse  of  Method  and  the  Meditations  apply  what  the 
Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind  had  regarded  in  particuUr 
instances  to  our  conceptions  of  the  worid  as  a  whole. 
They  propose,  that  is,  to  find  a  simple  and  indecom- 
posable point,  or  absolute  element,  which  gives  to  the 
world  and  thought  their  order  and  systematization. 
The  grandeur  of  this  attempt  is  perhaps  unequalled  in 
the  annals  of  philosophy.  The  three  main  steps  in  the  argument 
are  the  veradty  of  our  thought  when  that  thought  is  true  to 
itself,  the  inevitable  uprising  of  thought  from  its  fragmentary 
aspects  in  our  habitual  consciousness  to  the  infinite  and  perfect 
existence  which  God  is,  and  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  material 
universe  to  extension  and  local  movement.  There  are  the  central 
dogmas  of  logic,  metaphysics  and  physics,  from  which  start 
the  subsequent  inquiries  of  Locke,  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  They 
are  also  the  direct  antitheses  to  the  sceptidsm  of  Montaigne  and 
Pascal,  to  the  materialism  of  Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  and  to  the 
suixrstitious  anthropomorphism  which  defaced  the  reawakening 
sciences  of  nature.  Descartes  laid  down  the  lines  on  which 
modem  philosophy  and  science  were  to  build.  But  himself  no 
trained  metaphysician,  and  unsusceptible  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
he  gives  but  fragments  of  a  system  which  are  held  together,  not 
by  their  intrinsic  consistency,  but  by  the  vigour  of  his  personal 
conviction  transcending  the  weaknesses  and  collisions  of  his 
several  arguments.  "  All  my  opinions,"  he  says,  "  are  so 
conjoined,  and  depend  so  closely  upon  one  another,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  appropriate  one  without  knowing  them  all."* 
Yet  every  disciple  of  Cartesianism  seems  to  disprove  the  dictum 
by  his  example. 

The  very  moment  when  we  begin  to  think,  says  Descartes, 
when  we  cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  when  we  draw  back  and 
fix  our  attention  on  any  point  whatever  of  our  belief,—  that 
moment  doubt  begins.  If  we  even  stop  for  an  instant  to  ask 
ourselves  how  a  word  ought  to  be  spelled,  the  deeper  we  ponder 
that  one  word  by  itself  the  more  hopeless  grows  the  hesitation. 
The  doubts  thus  awakened  must  not  be  stifled,  but  pressed 
systematically  on  to  the  point,  if  such  a  point  there  be,  where 
doubt  confutes  itself.    The  doubt  as  to  the  details  is  natural;  it 
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bno  lesB  natunl  to  have  ncourse  to  aathority  to  aflence  the 
doubc  The  remedy  proposed  by  Descartes  is  (while  not  neglect- 
iog  oar  duties  to  others,  oorselves  and  God)  to  let  doubt  range 
uBcbecked  through  the  whole  fabric  of  our  customary  convictions. 
One  by  one  they  refuse  to  render  any  reasonable  account  of 
themselves;  each  seems  a  mere  chance,  and  the  whole  tends  to 
dude  us  like  a  mirage  which  some  malignant  power  creates  for 
our  illusion.  Attacked  in  detail,  they  vanish  one  after  another 
into  as  many  teasing  spectra  of  uncertainty.  We  are  seeking 
ffom  them  what  they  cannot  give.  But  when  we  have  done  our 
wont  in  unsettling  them,  we  come  to  an  ultimate  point  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  w  who  are  doubting,  we  who  are  thinking.  We  may 
doubt  that  we  have  hands  or  feet,  that  we  sleep  or  wake,  and  that 
there  0  a  world  of  material  things  around  us;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  we  are  doubting.  We  are  certain  that  we 
^jl^^,  are  thinking,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  thinking  we  are. 
/e  pense,  done  je  suis.  In  other  words,  the  criterion 
of  truth  is  a  clear  and  distinct  conception,  excluding  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt. 

The  fundamental  point  thus  established  is  the  veradty  of 
coasciouancss  when  it  does  not  go  beyond  itself,  or  does  not 
populate  something  which  is  external  to  itself.  At  this  point 
GasKndi  arrested  Descartes  and  addressed  his  objections  to  him 
as  pure  intelligence,— O  mens!  But  even  this  menSf  or  mind.,  is 
but  a  point — we  have  found  no  guarantee  as  yet  for  its  continuous 
existence.  The  analysb  must  be  carried  deeper,  if  we  arc  to  gain 
aay  farther  a>nclusions. 

Amongst  the  elements  of  our  thou^t  there  are  some  which  we 
can  make  and  unmake  at  our  pleasure;  there  are  others  which 
oooe  and  go  without  our  wish;  there  is  also  a  third  class  which  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  our  thinking,  and  which  dominates  our 
ooDccptions.  We  find  that  all  our  ideas  of  limits,  sorrows  and 
vcaknesBcs  presuniose  an  infinite,  perfect  and  evcr-blcsse<( 
something  beyond  them  and  including  them, — ^that  all  our  ideas, 
io  all  their  series,  caonverge  to  one  central  idea,  in  which  they  find 
their  exj^anation.  The  formal  fact  of  thinking  is  what  constitutes 
oar  being;  but  this  thought  leads  us  back,  when  we  consider  its 
concrete  contents,  to  the  necessary  pre-supposition  on  which  our 
ideas  depend,  the  permanent  cause  on  which  they  and  we  as 
conscious  beings  depend.  We  have  therefore  the  idea  of  an  in- 
finite, perfect  and  all-powerful  being — an  idea  which  cannot  be 
the  creation  of  ourselves,  and  must  be  given  by  some  being  who 
really  possesses  all  that  we  in  idea  attribute  to  him.  Such  a 
bcifig  he  identifies  with  God.  But  the  ordinary  idea  of  God  can 
scarcely  be  identified  with  such  a  conception.  "  The  majority 
<tf  Den,"  he  says  himself, "  do  not  think  of  God  as  an  infinite  and 
iocnnprehensible  being,  and  as  the  sole  author  from  whom  all 
thingsdepend;  they  go  no  further  than  the  letters  of  his  name."  ^ 
"  The  vulgar  almost  imagine  him  as  a  finite  thing." 
The  God  of  Descartes  is  not  merely  the  creator  of 
the  material  universe:  he  is  also  the  father  of  all 
truth  in  the  intellectual*  world.  The  meUphysical  truths,"  he 
says,  **  styled  eternal  have  been  established  by  God,  and,  like 
tltt  rest  of  his  creatures,  depend  entirely  upon  him.  To  say  that 
these  truths  are  independent  of  him  is  to  speak  of  God  as  a 
Jopiter  or  a  Saturn, — to  subject  him  to  Styx  and  the  Fates."' 
The  laws  of  thought,  the  truths  of  number,  are  the  decrees  of  God. 
The  expression  ts  anthropomorphic,  no  less  than  the  dogma  of 
asaterial  creation;  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  affirm  the  unity  of  the 
istellectoal  and  the  material  world.  Descartes  establishes  a 
pfctlosophic  mooothebro, — by  which  the  medieval  polytheism  of 
substantial  forms,  essences  and  eternal  truths  fades  away  before 
Cod,  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  intellectual  world  no  less  tlum  of  the 
kicplom  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

To  attach  a  clear  and  definite  meaning  to  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  God,  to  show  how  much  of  it  comes  from  the  Christian 
theology  and  how  much  from  the  logic  of  idealism,  how  far  the 
coBception  of  a  personal  being  as  creator  and  preserver  mingles 
with  the  panthebtic  conception  of  an  infinite  and  perfect  some- 
^ing  which  is  aO  In  all,  would  be  to  go  beyond  Descartes 
ttd  to  ask  for  a  solution  of  difficulties  of  which  he  was 
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scarcely  aware.  It  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  the  tendency 
of  his  principles  and  his  arguments  is  mainly  in  the  line  of  a 
metaphysical  absolute,  as  the  necessary  completion  and  founda- 
tion of  all  being  and  knowledge.  Through  the  truthfulness  of 
that  God  as  the  author  of  all  truth  he  derives  a  guarantee  for  our 
perceptions  in  so  far  as  these  are  dear  and  distinct.  And  it  is  in 
guaranteeing  the  veradty  of  our  dear  and  distinct  conceptions 
that  the  value  of  his  deduction  of  God  seems  in  his  own  estimate 
to  rest.  All  conceptions  which  do  not  possess  these  two  attri- 
butes-^of.  being  vivid  in  themsdvesand  discriminated  from  all 
others — cannot  be  true.  But  the  larger  part  of  our  concq>tions 
arc  in  such  a  predicament.  We  think  of  things  not  in  the  abstract 
dements  of  the  things  themselves,  but  in  connexion  with,  and 
in  language  which  presupposes,  other  things.  Our  idea  of  body, 
e.g.,  involves  colour  and  weight,  and  3ret  when  we  try  to  think 
carefully,  and  without  assuming  anything,  we  find  that  we  cannot 
attach  any  distinct  idea  to  these  terms  when  applied  to  body. 
In  truth  therefore  these  attributes  do  not  bdong  to  body  at  all; 
and  if  we  go  on  in  the  same  way  testing  th^  recdved  qualities  of 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  last  resort  we  understand  nothing 
by  it  but  extension,  with  the  secondary  and  derivative  characters 
of  divisibility  and  mobility. 

But  it  would  again  be  usdcss  to  ask  how  extension  as  the 
characteristic  attribute  of  matter  is  related  to  mind  which  thinks, 
and  how  God  is  to  be  regarded  in  reference  to  extension.  The 
force  of  the  universe  is  swept  up  and  gathered  in  God,  who  com- 
municates motion  to  the  parts  of  extension,  and  sustains  that 
motion  from  moment  to  moment;  and  in  the  same  way  the  force 
of  mind  has  really  been  concentrated  in  God.  Every  moment  one 
expects  to  find  Descartes  saying  with  Hobbes  that  man's  thought 
has  created  God,  or  with  Spinoza  and  Malebranche  that  it  is  God 
who  really  thinks  in  the  apparent  thought  of  man.  After  all,  the 
metaphysical  theology  of  Descartes,  however  essential  in  his  own 
eyes,  serves  chiefly  as  the  ground  for  constructing  his  theory  of 
man  and  of  the  universe.  His  fundamental  hypothesis  rdegates 
to  God  all  forces  in  their  ultimate  origin.  Hence  the  world  is 
left  open  for  the  free  play  of  mechanics  and  geometry.  The  dis- 
turbing conditions  of  will,  life  and  organic  forces  are  eliminated 
from  the  problem;  he  starts  with  the  dear  and  distinct  idea  of 
extension,  figured  and  moved,  and  thence  by  mathematical  laws 
he  gives  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  all  things.  Such  ex- 
planationof  physical  phenomena  is  the  main  problemoi  Descartes, 
and  it  goes  on  encroaching  upon  territories  once  supposed  proper 
to  the  mind.  Descartes  b^n  with  the  certainty  that  we  are 
thinking  beings;  that  region  remains  untouched;  but  up  to  its 
very  borders  the  mechanical  explanation  of  nature  reigns 
unchecked. 

The  phjrsical  theory,  in  its  earlier  form  in  Tke  World,  and  later 
in  the  PrincipUs  oj  Philosophy  (which  the  present  account 
follows),  rests  upon  the  metaphysical  condusions  of  the 
MedikUions.  It  proposes  to  set  forth  the  genesis  of  the 
existing  universe  from  prindples  which  can  be  plainly 
understood,  and  according  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of  the  trans- 
mission of  movement.  The  idea.of  force  is  one  of  those  otncure 
conceptions  which  originate  in  an  obscure  region,  in  the  sense 
of  muscular  power.  The  true  physical  conception  is  motion,  the 
ultimate  ground  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  God's  infinite  power. 
Accordin^y  the  quantity  of  movement  in  the  universe,  like  its 
mover,  can  ndther  increase  nor  diminish.  The  only  drcum- 
stance  which  physics  has  to  consider  is  the  transference  of  move- 
ment from  one  partide  to  another,  and  the  change  of  its  direction. 
Man  himself  cannot  increase  the  sum  of  motion ;  he  can  only  alter 
its  direction.  The  whole  conception  of  force  may  disappear  from 
a  theory  of  the  universe;  and  we  can  adopt  a  geometrical 
definition  of  motion  as  the  shifting  of  one  body  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  bodies  which  immediately  touch  it,  and  which 
arc  assumed  to  be  at  rest,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  other  bodies. 
Motion,  in  short,  is  strictly  locomotion,  and  nothing  else. 

Descartes  has  laid  down  three  laws  of  nature,  and  seven 
secondary  laws  regarding  impact.  The  latter  are  to  a  large 
extent  incorrect.  The  first  law  affirms  that  every  body,  so  far 
as  it  is  altogether  unafifected  by  extraneous  causes,  always 
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perseveres  in  the  same  state  of  motion  or  of  rest;  and  the  second 
law  that  simple  or  elementary  motion  is  always  in  a  straight  iine.^ 
These  doctrines  of  inertia,  and  of  the  composite  character  of 
curvilinear  motion,  were  scarcely  apprehended  even  by  Kepler 
or  Galileo;  but  they  follow  naturally  from  the  geometrical 
analysis  of  Descartes. 

Extended  body  has  no  limits  to  its  extent,  though  the  power 
of  God  has  divided  it  in  lines  discriminating  its  parts  in  endless 
ways.  The  infinite  universe  is  infinitely  full  of  matter.  Empty 
space,  as  distinguished  from  material  extension,  is  a  fictitious 
abstraction.  There  is  no  such  thing  really  as  a  vacuum,  any 
more  than  there  are  atoms  or  ultimate  indivisible  particles. 
In  both  these  doctrines  of  d  priori  science  Descartes  has  not 
been  subverted,  but,  if  anything,  corroborated  by  the  results  of 
experimental  physics;  for  the  so-called  atoms  of  chemical  theory 
already  presuppose,  from  the  Cartesian  point  of  view,  certain 
aggregations  of  the  primitive  particles  of  matter.  Descartes 
regards  matter  as  uniform  in  character  throu^out  the  universe; 
he  anticipates,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  transcendental  ground, 
the  revelations  of  .spectrum  analysis  as  appklied  to  the  sun  and 
stars.  We  have  then  to  think  of  a  full  universe  of  matter 
(and  matter  »  extension)  divided  and  figured  with  endless  variety, 
and  set  (and  kept)  hi  motion  by  God;  and  any  sort  of  division, 
figure  and  motion  will  serve  the  purposes  of  our  supposition  as 
well  as  another.  "  Scarcely  any  supposition,"  *  he  says, "  can  be 
made  from  which  the  same  result,  though  possibly  with  greater 
difficulty,  might  not  be  deduced  by  the  same  laws  of  nature;  for 
since,  in  virtue  of  these  laws,  matter  successively  assumes  all  the 
forms  of  which  it  is  capable,  if  we  consider  these  forms  in  order, 
we  shall  at  one  point  or  other  reach  the  existing  form  of  the  world, 
so  that  no  error  need  here  be  feared  from  a  false  supposition." 
As  the  movement  of  one  particle  in  a  closely -packed  universe  is 
only  possible  if  all  other  parts  move  simultaneously,  so  that 
the  last  in  the  series  steps  into  the  place  of  the  first;  and  as 
the  figure  and  division  of  the  particles  varies  in  each  point  in  the 
universe,  there  will  inevitably  at  the  same  instant  result  through- 
out the  universe  an  innumerable  h(«t  of  more  or  less  circular 
movements,  and  of  vortices  or  whirlpools  of  material  particles 
varying  in  size  and  velocity.    Taking  for  convenience  a  limited 

portion  of  the  universe,  we  observe  that  in  consequence 
J252ir    ®^  ^^®  circular  movement,  the  particles  of  matter  have 

their  comers  pared  off  by  rubbing  against  each  other; 
and  two  species  of  matter  thus  arise, — one  consisting  of  small 
globules  which  continue  their  circular  motion  with  a  (centrifugal) 
tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  centre  as  they  swing  round  the  axis 
of  rotation,  while  the  other,  consisting  of  the  fine  dust — the 
filings  and  parings  of  the  original  particles— gradually  becoming 
finer  and  finer,  and  losing  its  velocity,  tends  (centripetally)  to 
accumulate  in  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  which  has  been  gradually 
left  free  by  the  receding  particles  of  globular  matter.  This  finer 
matter  which  collects  in  the  centre  of  each  vortex  is  the  first 
matter  of  Descartes—  it  constitutes  the  sun  or  star.  The  ^herical 
particles  aro  the  second  matter  of  Descartes,  and  their  tendency 
to  propel  one  another  from  the  centre  in  straight  lines  towards  the 
drcumf  erence  of  each  vortex  is  what  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
of  light  radiating  from  the  central  star.  This  second  matter  is 
atmosphere  or  firmament,  which  envelops  and  revolves  aroimd 
the  central  accumulation  of  first  matter. 

A  third  form  of  matter  is  produced  from  the  original  particles. 
As  the  small  filings  produced  by  friction  seek  to  pass  through 
the  interstices  between  the  rapidly  revolving  spherical  particles 
in  the  vortex,  they  are  detained  and  become  twisted  and  chan- 
nellcd  in  theit  passage,  and  when  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  inner 
ocean  Of  solar  dust  they  settle  upon  it  as  the  froth  and  foam 
produced  by  the  agitation  of  water  gathers  upon  its  surface. 
These  form  what  we  term  spots  in  the  sun.  In  some  cases  they 
come  and  go,  or  dissolve  into  an  aether  round  the  sun;  but  in 
other  cases  they  gradually  increase  until  they  form  a  dense  crust 
round  the  central  nucleus.  In  course  of  time  the  star,  with 
its  expansive  force  diminished,  suffers  encroachments  from  the 
neighbouring  vortices,  and  at  length  they  catch  it  up.  If  the 
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velocity  of  the  decaying  star  be  greater  than  that  of  any  part  of 
the  vortex  which  has  swept  it  up,  it  will  ere  long  pass  oat  of  the 
range  of  that  vortex,  and  continue  its  movement  from  one  to 
another.  Such  a  star  is  a  comeL  But  in  other  cases  the  en- 
crusted star  settles  in  that  portion  of  the  revolving  vortex  which 
has  a  velocity  equivalent  to  its  own,  and  so  continues  to  revolve 
in  the  vortex,  wrapped  in  its  own  firmament.  Such  a  reduced  and 
impoverished  star  is  a  planet;  and  the  sevonl  planets  of  our 
solar  system  are  the  several  vortices  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  swept  up  by  the  central  sun-vortex.  The  same  considera- 
tions serve  to  explain  the  moon  and  other  satellites.  They  too 
were  once  vortices,  svrallowed  up  by  some  other,  which  at  a  later 
day  fell  a  victim  to  the  sweep  of  our  sun. 

Such  in  mere  outline  is  the  celebrated  theory  of  vorHces,  which 
for  about  twenty  years  after  its  promulgation  reigned  supreme 
in  science,  and  for  much  longer  time  opposed  a  tenacious  resist- 
ance to  rival  doctrines.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  hypotheses 
which  ever  have  been  formed  to  account  by  mechanical  processes 
for  the  movements  of  the  imiverse.  While  chemistry  rests  in  the 
acceptance  of  ultimate  heterogeneous  elements,  the  vortex-theory 
assumed  amiform  matter  through  the  universe,  and  reduc^ 
cosmical  physics  to  the  same  princii^es  as  regiUate  terrestrial 
phenomena.  It  ended  the  old  Aristotelian  distinction  between 
the  sphere  beneath  the  moon  and  the  stany  spaces  beyond. 
It  baiilshed  the  spirits  and  genii,  to  which  even  Kepler  had 
assigned  the  guardianship  of  the  planetary  movements;  and, 
if  it  supposes  the  globular  particles  of  the  envelope  to  be  the 
active  force  in  carrying  the  earth  round  the  sun,  we  may 
remember  that  Newton  himself  assumed  an  aether  for  somewhat 
similar  purposes.  The  great  argument  on  which  the  Cartesians 
founded  their  opposition  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  was  that 
attraction  was  an  occult  quality,  not  wholly  intelligible  by  the 
aid  of  mere  mechanics.  The  Newtonian  theory  is  an  analysis  of 
the  elementary  movements  which  in  their  combination  determfne 
the  planetary  orbits,  and  gives  the  formula  of  the  proportions 
according  to  which  they  act.  But  the  Cartesian  theory,  like 
the  later  speculations  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  proposes  to  give  a 
hypothetical  explanation  of  the  circumstances  and  motions  which 
in  the  nornuil  course  of  things  led  to  the  state  of  things  required 
by  the  Uw  of  attraction.  In  the  judgment  of  D'Alembert  the 
Cartesan  theory  was  the  best  that  the  observations  of  the  age 
admitted;  and  "  its  explanation  of  gravity  was  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  hypotheses  which  philosophy  ever  imagined."  That 
the  explanation  fails  in  detail  is  undoubted:  it  does  not  account 
for  the  elliptidty  of  the  planets;  it  would  pUce  the  sun,  not  in 
one  focus,  but  in  the  centra  of  th6  ellipse;  and  it  would  make 
gravity  directed  towards  the  centrfe  only  under  the  equator. 
But  these  defects  need  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  this  hypothesis 
made  the  mathematical  progress  of  Hooke,  Borelli  and  Newton 
much  more  easy  and  certain.  Descartes  professedly  assumed  a 
simplicity  in  the  phenomena  which  they  did  not  present  But 
such  a  hypothetical  simplicity  is  the  necessary  step  for  solving 
the  more  complex  problems  of  nature.  The  danger  lies  not  in 
forming  such  hypotheses,  but  in  regarding  them  as  final,  or  as 
moro  than  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  our  observation  of 
the  phenomena.  In  doing  wha.t  he  did,  Descartes  actually 
exemplified  that  reduction  of  the  processes  of  nature  to  mere 
transposition  of  the  particles  of  matter,  which  in  different  ways 
was  a  leading  idea  in  the  minds  of  Bacon,  Hobbes  and  Gassendi. 
The  defects  of  Descartes  liie  rather  in  his  apparently  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  principle  of  movements  unifonnly  acceler> 
ated  which  his  contemporary  Galileo  had  illustrated  and  insisted 
upon,  and  in  the  indistinctness  which  attaches  to  his  views  of  the 
transmission  of  Qiotion  in  cases  of  unpact.  It  should  be  added 
thftt  the  modem  theory  of  vortex-atoms  (Lord  Kelvin's)  to 
explain  the  constitution  of  matter  has  but  slight  analogy  with 
Cartesian  doctrine,  -and  finds  a  pardld,  if  ansrwhere,  in  a 
modification  of  that  doctrine  by  Malebrandie. 

Besides  the  last  two  parts  of  the  Principles  of  Pkilosopky,  the 
physical  writings  of  Descartes  include  the  Dioptrics  and  Meteors, 
as  well  as  passages  in  the  letters.  His  optical  investigations  are 
perhaps  the  subject  in  which  he  most  contributed  to  the  progress 
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of  sdenoe;  and  the  luddity  of  exposition 'viiidi  marks  his 
Dioptrics  stands  conspicuous  even  amid  the  generally  luminous 
style  of  his  works.  Its  object  is  a  practical  one,  to 
detczmine  by  scientific  considerations  the  shape  of  lens 
best  adapted  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  the  tele- 
scope, which  had  bMn  invented  not  long  before.  The  conclusions 
at  whkh  he  arrives  have  not  been  so  useful  as  he  imagined,  in 
consequence  of  the  mechanical  difficulties.  But  the  investiga- 
tran  by  which  he  reaches  them  has  the  merit  of  first  prominently 
pcUishing  and  establishing  the  law  of  the  refraction  of  light. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  principally  founded  on  some  remarks 
of  Hnygeos,  to  show  that  Descartes  had  learned  the  principles 
of  refraction  from  the  manuscript  of  a  treatise  by  Willebrord 
Sadl,  but  the  facts  are  uncertain;  and,  so  far  as  Descartes  founds 
his  optics  on  any  one,  it  is  probably  on  the  researches  of  Kepler, 
la  any  case  the  discovery  is  to  some  extent  his  own,  for  hb  proof 
c(  the  Uw  tt  founded  upon  the  theory  that  light  is  the  propagation 
ei  the  aether  in  straight  lines  from  the  sun  or  limunous  body  to 
the  eye  (see  Light).  Thus  he  approximates  to  the  wave  theory 
of  light,  though  he  supposed  that  the  transmission  of  light  was 
iflstantaneous.  The  chief  of  his  other  contributions  to  optics  was 
the  explanation  of  the  rainbow — an  explanation  far  from  com- 
plete, since  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  was  yet 
cniiscovered — but  a  dedded  advance  upon  his  predecessors, 
iu>tably  on  the  De  radiis  visus  et  lucis  (i6zi)  of  Marc-Antonio 
de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalato. 

If  Descartes  had  contented  himself  with  thus  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  gravity,  heat,  magnetism,  light  and  similar  forces 
by  means  of  the  molecular  movements  of  his  vortices,  even  such  a 
tfatoxy  would  have  exdted  admiration.  But  he  did  not  stop  short 
ia  the  repon  of  what  is  usually  termed  physics.  Chemistry  and 
biology  are  alike  swallowed  up  in  the  one  sdenn  of  physics,  and 
reduced  to  a  problem  of  mechanism.  This  theory,  he  believed, 
vooki  afford  an  explanation  of  every  phenomenon  whatever,  and 
b  nearly  every  department  of  knondedge  he  has  given  specimens 
of  its  power.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  daring  application 
of  the  theory  was  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  organic  life, 
espedally  in  animals  and  man.  "  If  we  possessed  a  thorough 
Loowledge,"  he  says,* "  of  all  the  parts  of  the  seed  of  any  species 
of  animal  {e.g.  man),  we  could  from  that  alone,  by  reasons  entirely 
CMihematical  and  certain,  deduce  the  whole  figure  and  conforma- 
liofl  of  each  of  its  membcra,  and,  conversely,  if  we  knew  several 
peculiarities  of  this  conformation,  we  could  from  these  deduce 
the  nature  of  its  seed."  The  organism  in  this  way  is  regarded  as. 
a  Biafhine,  constructed  from  the  particles  of  the  seed,  which  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  motion  have  arranged  themselves  (always 
imder  the  governing  power  of  (jod)  in  the  particular  animal  shape 
ra  vhich  we  see  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
bkiod,  wfaidk  Descartes  adopted  from  Harvey,  supplied  additional 
a^ments  in  favour  of  his  mechanical  theory,  and  he  probably 
^  snidh  to  popularise  the  discovery.  A  fire  without  light, 
caompared  to  the  heat  which  gathers  in  a  haystack  when  the  hay 
his  beoB  stored  before  it  was  properly  dry — heat,  in  short,  as  an 
a«Uatioa  of  the  partidefl — is  the  motive  cause  of  the  contraction 
tad  diktatlons  of  the  heart.  Those  finer  particles  of  the  blood 
vhicfa  become  extremely  rarefied  during  this  process  pass  off 
b  tvo  <firections~one  portion,  and  the  least  important  in  the 
theory,  to  the  organs  of  generation,  the  other  portion  to  the 
avities  of  the  brain.  There  not  merely  do  they  serve  to  nourish 
the  organ,  they  also  give  rise  to  a  fine  ethereal  flame  or  wind 
thnngb  the  action  of  the  brain  upon  them,  and  thus  form  the 
w-cilled  "  animal'"  spirits.  From  the  brain  these  spirits  are 
coeveyed  through  the  body  by  means  of  the  nerves,  regarded  by 
Descartes  as  tubular  vessels,  resembling  the  pipes  conveying  the 
nter  of  a  spring  to  act  upon  the  mechanical  appliances  in  an 
artificial  fountain.  The  nerves  conduct  the  animal  spirits  to  act 
Bpoa  the  omsdes,  and  in  their  turn  convey  the  impressions  of 
the  organs  to  the  brain. 

Man  aad  the  animals  as  thus  described  are  compared  to 
aniomata,  and  termed  madiines.  TRe  vegetative  and  sensitive 
soab  wfaadi  the  Aristotelians  had  introduced  to  break  the  leap 
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between  inanimate  matter  and  man  are  ruthlessly  swept  away; 
only  one  soul,  the  rational,  remains,  and  that  is  restricted  to  man. 
One  hypothesis  supplants  the  various  prindples  of  ^^ 
life;  the  rule  of  absolute  mechanism  is  as  complete  in  ^^^„, 
the  animal  as  in  the  cosmos.  Reason  and  thought, 
the  essential  quality  of  the  soul,  do  not  belong  to  the  brutes; 
there  is  an  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  The  only  sure  sign  of  reason  is  the  power  of  language — 
i.e.  of  giving  expression  to  general  ideas;  and  language  in  that 
sense  is  not  found  save  in  man.  The  cries  of  animaL  are  but 
the  working  of  the  curiously-contrived  machine,  in  which,  when 
one  portion  is  touched  in  a  certain  way,  the  wheels  and  springs 
concealed  in  the  interior  perform  their  work,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
note  supposed  to  express  joy  or  pain  is  evolved;  but  there  is 
no  consdousness  or  feeling.  "  The  animals  act  naturally  and  by 
springs,  like  a  watch."  *  "  The  greatest  of  all  the  prejudices  we 
have  retained  from  our  infancy  is  that  of  believing  that  the  beasts 
think."*  If  the  beasts  can  properly  be  said  to  see  at  all, "  they 
see  as  we  do  when  our  mind  is  diistracted  and  keenly  applied  else- 
where; the  images  of  outward  objects  paint  themsdves  on  the 
retina,  and  possibly  even  theimpressions  made  in  the  optic  nerves 
detcraiine  our  limbs  to  different  movements,  but  we  fed  nothing 
of  it  all,  and  move  as  if  we  were  automata."  *  The  sentience  of 
the  animal  to  the  hish  of  his  tyrant  is  not  other  than  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  plant  to  the  influences  of  light  and  heat.  It  is  not 
much  comfort  to  leara  further  from  Descartes  that  **  he  denies 
life  to  no  animal,  but  makes  it  consist  in  the  mere  heat  of  the 
heart.  Nor  does  he  deny  them  feeling  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
the  bodily  organs."  *; 

Descartes,  with  an  unusual  fondness  for  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
quotes  oftener  than  once  in  support  of  this  monstrous  doctrine 
the  dictum, "  the  blood  is  the  life  ";  and  he  remarks,  with  some 
sarcasm  possibly,  that  it  is  a  comfortable  theory  for  the  eaters  of 
animal  flesh.  And  the  doctrine  found  acceptance  aipong  some 
whom  it  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  Montaigne 
and  those  who  allowed  more  difference  between  animal  and  animal 
than  between  the  higher  animals  and  maiL  It  also  encouraged 
vivisection — a  practice  common  with  Descartes  himsdf.*  The 
recluses  of  Port  Royal  seized  it  eagerly,  discussed  automatism, 
dissected  living  animals  in  order  to  show  to  a  morbid  curiosity 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  were  careless  of  the  cries  of  tortured 
dogs,  and  finally  embalmed  the  doctrine  in  a  syllogism  of  their 
logic, — "So  matter  thinks;  every  soul  of  beast  is  matter:  there- 
fore no  soul  of  beast  thinks. 

But  whilst  all  the  organic  processes  in  man  go  on  median!- 
cally,  and  though  by  reflex  action  he  may  repd  attack  uncoii- 
sdously,  still  the  first  affirmation  of  the  system  was  that  man  was 
essentially  a  thinking  being;  and,  while  we  retain  this  original 
dictum,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mind  is  a  mere  spectator, 
or  like  the  boatman  in  the  boat.  Of  course  a  unity  of  nature 
is  impossible  between  mind  and  body  so  described,  p^j-f,- 
And  yet  there  is  a  unity  of  composition,  a  unity  so  ^ftntaS 
dose  that  the  compound  is  "  really  one  and  in  a  sense  am^  bo4y, 
indivisible."  You  cannot  in  the  actual  man  cut  soul 
and  body  asunder;  they  interpenetrate  in  every  member.  But 
there  is  one  point  in  the  human  frame — a  point  midway  in  the 
brain,  single  and  free,  which  may  in  a  spedal  sense  be  called  the 
seat  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  8o<aUed  c  narion,  or  pineal  gland, 
where  in  a  minimized  point  the  mind  on  one  hand  and  the  vital 
spirits  on  the  other  meet  and  communicate.  In  that  gland  the 
mystery  of  creation  is  concentrated;  thought  meets  extension 
and  directs  it;  extension  moves  towards  thought  and  is  per- 
ceived. Two  dear  and  distinct  ideas,  it  seems,  produce  an 
absolute  mystery.  Mind,'  driven  from  the  fidd  of  extension, 
erects  its  last  fortress  in  the  pineal  gland.  In  such  a  state  of 
despair  and  destitution  there  is  no  hope  for  spiritualism,  save 
in  God;  and  Clauberg,  Geulincx  and  Malebranche  all  take 
refuge  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  to  escape  the  tyranny  of 
extended  matter. 

In  the  psychology  of  Descartes  there  are  two  fundamental 

« lb.  IX.  426.  •  lb,  X.  20A.  *  lb.  vi.  339. 

*  lb.  X.  308.  '  Jo.  iv.  452  and  454. 
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modes  of  tbought,-^perception  and  volition.    "  It  seems  to  me/* 
he  says,  "  that  in  receiving  such  And  such  an  idea  the  mind  is 

passive,  and  that  it  is  active  only  in  volition;  that  its 
2^^      ideas  are  put  in  it  partly  by  the  objects  which  touch  the 

senses,  partly  by  the  impressions  in  the  brain,  and 
partly  also  by  the  dispositions  which  have  preceded  in  the  mind 
itself  and  by  the  movements  of  its  will."  *■  The  will,  therefore, 
as  being  more  originative,  has  more  to  do  with  true  or  false 
judgments  than  the  understanding.  Unfortunately,  Descartes  is 
too  lordly  a  philosopher  to  explain  distinctly  what  either  under- 
standing or  will  may  mean.  But  we  gather  that  in  two  directions 
our  reason  is  bound  up  with  bodily  conditions,  which  make  or  mar 
it,  according  as  the  will,  or  central  energy  of  thought,  is  true  to 
itself  or  not.  In  the  range  of  perception,  intellect  is  subjected  to 
the  material  conditions  of  sense,  memory  and  imagination;  and 
in  infancy,  when  the  will  has  allowed  itself  to  assent  precipitately 
to  the  conjunctions  presented  to  it  by  these  material  processes, 
thought  has  become  filled  with  obscure  ideas.  In  the  moral 
sphere  the  passions  or  emotions  (which  Descartes  reduces  to  the 
six  primitive  forms  of  admiration,  love,  hatred,  desire,  joy  and 
sadness)  are  the  perceptions  or  sentiments  of  the  mind,  caused  and 
maintained  by  some  movement  of  the  vital  spirits,  but  specially 
referring  to  the  mind  only.  The  presentation  of  some  object  of 
dread,  for  example,  to  the  eye  has  or  may  have  a  double  effect. 
On  one  hand  the  animal  spirits  "reflected"*  from  the  image 
formed  on  the  pineal  gland  proceed  through  the  nervous  tubes  to 
make  th^  muscles  turn  the  back  and  lift  the  feet,  so  as  to  escape 
the  cause  of  the  terror.  Such  is  the  reflex  and  mecham'cal 
movement  independent  of  the  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vital  spirits  cause  a  movement  in  the  gland  by  which  the  mind 
perceives  the  affection  of  the  organs,  learns  that  something  is  to 
be  loved  or  hated,  admired  or  shunned.  Such  perceptions  dispc»e 
the  mind  to  pursue  what  nature  dictates  as  useful.  But  the 
estimate  of  goods  and  evils  which  they  give  is  indistinct  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  office  of  reason  is  to  give  a  true  and  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  goods  and  evils;  or  firm  and 
determinate  judgments  touching  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  are  our  proper  arms  against  the  influence  of  the  passions.' 
We  are  free,  therefore,  through  knowledge:  ex  magna  luce  in 
intelleciu  sequUur  magna  propensid  inpolwUate,  and  omnis  peccatts 
est  ignorans,  "  If  we  clearly  see  that  what  we  are  doing  is  wrong, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  sin,  so  long  as  we  saw  it  in  that 
light." '  Thus  the  highest  liberty,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
indifference,  proceeds  from  dear  and  distinct  knowledge,  and 
such  knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  firmness  and  resolution, 
i.e.  by  the  continued  exercise  of  the  will.  Thus  in  the  perfection 
of  man,  as  in  the  nature  of  God,  will  and  intellect  must  be  united. 
For  thought,  will  is  as  necessary  as  understanding.  And  innate 
ideas  therefore  are  mere  capacities  or  tendencies, — possibilities 
which  apart  from  the  will  to. think  may  be  regarded  as  nothing 
at  all. 

»  The  Cartesian  Sckoot.—The  philosophy  of  Descartes  fought  its 
first  battles  «nd  gained  its  first  triumphs  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  In  his  lifetime  his  views  had  been  taught  in  Utrecht 
and  Leiden.  In  the  universities  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  lower 
Germany,  as  yet  free  from  the  conservatism  of  the  old-established 
seats  of  learning,  the  new  system  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
Aristotelianism,  and,  as  it  was  adapted  for  lectures  and  exam- 
inations, soon  became  almost  as  scholastic  as  the  doctrines 
it  had  supplanted.  At  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Franeker, 
Breda,  Nimegucn,  Harderwyk,  Duisburg  and  Herborn,  and  at 
the  Catholic  university  of  Louvain,  Cartesianism  was  warmly 
expounded  and  defended  in  seats  of  learning,  of  which  many  are 
now  left  desolate,  and  by  adherents  whose  writings  have  for  the 
most  part  long  lost  interest  for  any  but  the  antiquary. 

The  Cartesianism  of  Holland  was  a  child  of  the  universities, 
and  its  literature  is  mainly  composed  of  commentaries  upon 
fffffftmfi      ^^^  original  texts,  of  theses  discussed  in  the  schools, 

and  of  systematic  expositions  of  Cartesian  philosophy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student.    Three  names  sUnd  out  in  this 


*  (Euvres,  ix.  166. 


*  Passions  d»  fdme,  36. 

•  (Eu9ris,  ix.  170. 


Cartesian  professoriate,— WIttich,  Clauberg  and  Geulincx.  Chris- 
toph  Wittich  (1635-1687),  professor  at  Duisburg  and  Leiden, 
is  a  representative  of  the  moderate  followers  who  professed 
to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  their  school  with  the  faith  of 
Christendom  and  to  refute  the  theology  of  Spinoza.  Johann 
Clauberg  (q.v.)  commented  clause  by  clause  upon  the  MediUUums 
of  D^cartes;  but  he  specially  claims  notice  for  his  work  De 
corporis  el  animae  in  homine  conjundione,  where  he  maintains 
that  the  bodily  movements  are  merely  procatarctic  causes  (i.e. 
antecedents,  but  not  strictly  causes)  of  the  mental  action,  and 
sacrifices  the  independence  of  man  to  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
The  same  tendency  is  still  more  pronounced  in  Arnold  Geulincx 
iq.v.).  With  him  the  rteiprocal  action  of  mind  and  body  is 
altogether  denied;  they  resemble  two  clocks,  so  made  by  the 
artificer  as  to  strike  the  same  hour  together.  The  mind  can  act 
only  upon  itself;  beyond  that  limit,  the  power  of  (jkid  raiist 
intervene  to  make  any  seeming  interaction  possible  between  body 
and  soul.  Such  are  the  half-hearted  attempts  at  consistency  in 
Cartesian  thought,  which  eventually  culminate  in  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza  (see  Cartesianism). 

Descartes  occasionally  had  not  scrupled  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  according  to  his  own  tenets,  while  still  maintaining, 
when  their  letter  contradicted  him,  that  the  Bible  was  not  meant 
to  teach  the  sciences.  Similar  tendencies  are  found  amongst  his 
followers.  Whilst  Protestant  opponents  put  him  in  the  list  of 
atheists  like  Vanini,  and  the  Catholics  held  him  as  dangerous  as 
Luther  or  Calvin,  there  were  zealous  adherents  who  ventured  to 
prove  the  theory  of  vortices  in  harmony  with  the  book  of  Genesis. 
It  was  this  rationalistic  treatment  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
helped  to  confound  the  Cartesians  with  the  allegorical  school  of 
John  (^occeius,  as  their  liberal  doctrines  in  theology  justified  the 
vulgar  identification  of  them  with  the  heresies  of  Socinian  and 
Arminian.  The  chief  names  in  this  advanced  theology  connected 
with  Cartesian  doctrines  arc  Ludwig  Meyer,  the  friend  and  editor 
of  Spinoza,  author  of  a  work  termed  PMlosophia  saripittrae 
interpres  (1666);  Balthasar  Bekker,  whose  World  BewiuMed 
helped  to  discredit  the  superstitious  fandes  about  the  devil;  and 
Spinoza,  whose  Tractatus  tkeotogico-potUicus  is  in  some  respects 
the  claaucal  type  of  rational  criticism  up  to  the  present  day. 
Against  this  work  and  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  the  orthodox 
Cartesians  (who  were  in  the  majority),  no  less  than  sceptical 
hangers-on  h'ke  Bayle,  raised  an  dl  but  universal  howl  of  repro- 
bation, scarcely  broken  for  about  a  century. 

In  France  Cartesianism  won  sodety  and  literature  before 
it  penetrated  into  thtf  universities.  Gerselier  (the  friend  of 
Descartes  and  his  literary  executor),  his  son-in-law  |^ 
Rohault  (who  achieved  that  relationship  through  his 
Cartesianism),  and  others,  opened  their  houses  for  readings  to 
which  the  intellectual  world  of  Paris— its  learned  professors 
not  more  than  the  courtiers  and  the  fair  sex, — ^flocked  to  hear  the 
new  doctrines  explained,  and  possibly  discuss  their  value.  Grand 
seigneurs,  like  the  prince  of  Cond£,  the  due  de  Ncvers  and  the 
marquis  de  Vardcs,  were  glad  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their 
feudal  castles  by  listening  to  the  eloquent  rehearsals  of  Male- 
branche  or  Regis.  And  the  salons  of  Mme  de  S6vign^,  of  her 
daughter  Mme  de  Grignan,  and  of  the  duchessc  de  Maine  for 
a  while  gave  the  questions  of  philosophy  a  place  among  the  topics 
of  polite  sodety,  and  furnished  to  Moliire  the  occasion  of  his 
Femmes  savintes.  The  Ch&teau  of  the  due  de  Luynes,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  MeditationSf  was  the  home  of  a  Cartesian  dub,  that 
discussed  the  questions  of  automatism  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  sun  from  filings  and  parings,  and  rivalled  Port  Royal  in 
its  vivisections.  The  cardinal  de  ReU  in  his  leisurdy  age  at 
Commercy  found  amusement  in  presiding  at  disputations  between 
the  more  moderate  Cartesians  and  Don  Robert  Desgabets,  who 
interpreted  Descartes  in  an  original  way  of  his  own.  Though 
rejected  by  the  Jesuits,  who  found  peripatetic  formulae  a  faithful 
weapon  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  Cartesianism  was 
warmly  adopted  by  the  Oratory,  which  saw  in  Descartes  some- 
thing of  St  Augustine,  by  Port  Royal,  which  discovered  a 
connexion  between  the  new  system  and  Jansenism,  and  by  some 
amongst  the  Benedictines  and  the  order  of  Ste  Gencviive. 
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Tlw  popokrity  irbkfa  Cartesianism  tints  gained  in  the  social 
and  litciary  drdes  oi  the  capital  was  largely  increased  by  the 
labouis  of  Pierre-Sylvain  Regis  (1632-1707).  On  his  visit  to 
Tookmse  in  1665,  with  a  mission  from  the  Cartesian  chiefs,  his 
lectures  excited  boundless  interest;  ladies  threw  themselves 
with  zeal  and  ability  into  the  study  of  philosophy;  and  Regis 
himself  was  made  the  guest  of  the  civic  corporation.  In  1671 
scaicdy  leas  enthusiasm  was  roused  in  MontpelUer;  and  in  1680 
he  opened  a  OHUse  oi  lectures  at  Parb,  with  )uch  acceptance 
that  hearers  had  to  take  their  seats  in  advance.  Regis,  by 
removing  the  paradoxes  and  adjusting  the  metai^ysics  to  the 
popular  powers  of  apprehension,  made  Cartesianism  popular, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  regular  system. 

But  a  check  was  at  hand.  Descartes,  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Jesuits,  had  shown  an  almost  cringing  eagerness  to  have 
their  powerful  organization  on  his  side.  Especially  he  had 
written  to  P^  Meslandj  one  of  the  order,  to  show  how  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharat  might  be  made  compatible  with 
his  theories  of  matter.  But  his  undue  haste  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  church  only  served  to  compromise  him  more  deeply. 
Unwise  admirers  and  malidous  opponents  exaggerated  the 
theological  bearings  of  his  system  in  thb  detail;  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  getting  the  works  of  Descartes,  in 
November  1663,  placed  upon  the  index  of  prohibited  books, — 
ivmee  torrigontur.  Thereupon  the  power  of  church  and  state 
enforced  by  positive  enactments  the  passive  resistance  of  old 
institutions  to  the  novel  theories.  In  1667,  the  oration  at  the 
bterment  was  forbidden  by  royal  order.  In  1669,  when  the  chair 
of  philasophy  at  the  Colldge  Royal  fell  vacant,  one  of  the  four 
selected  candidates  had  to  sustain  a  thesis  against "  the  pretended 
new  philosophy  of  Descartes."  In  1671  the  archbishop  of  Parb, 
by  the  kini^s  order,  summoned  the  heads  of  the  university  to 
hb  presence,  and  enjoined  them  to  take  stricter  measures  against 
phikMophical  novelties  dangerous  to  the  faith.  In  1673  a  decree 
of  the  parlement  against  Cartesian  and  other  unlicensed  theories 
was  on  the  point  of  being  issued, and  was  only  checked  in  time  by 
the  appearance  of  a  burlesque  mandamus  against  the  intruder 
Reason,  composed  by  Boileau  and  some  of  hb  brother-poets. 
Yrt  m  1675  the  univenity  of  Angers  was  empowered  to  repress 
all  Cartesian  teaching  within  its  domain,  and  actually  appointed 
a  commissioa  charged  to  k>ok  for  such  heresies  in  the  theses  and 
the  students'  note-books  of  the  college  of  Anjou  belonging  to 
the  Oratory.  In  1677  the  university  of  Caen  adopted  not  less 
stringent  measures  against  Cartesianism.  And  so  great  was  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  the 
canons  of  Ste  Genevieve,  and  the  Oratory  laid  their  official  ban 
03  the  obnoxious  doctrines.  From  the  real  or  fancied  rapproche- 
wunit  between  Cartesianbm  and  Jansenbro,  it  became  for  a 
while  nnpolitjc,  if  not  dangerous,  to  avow  too  loudly  a  preference 
Sor  Cartesian  theories.  Regb  was  constrained  to  hold  back  for 
ten  yeais  hb  System  of  Pkilosopky\  and  when  it  did  appear,  in 
1690,  the  name  of  Descartes  was  absent  from  the  title-page. 
There  were  other  obstacles  besides  the  mild  persteutions  of  the 
church.  Pascal  and  other  members  of  Port  Royal  openly 
cApi eased  their  doubts  about  the  place  allowed  to  God  in  the 
system;  the  adherents  of  Gassendi  met  it  by  resuscitating 
atoms;  and  the  Aristotelians  mamtained  their  substantial  forms 
as  of  <4d;  the  Jesuits  argued  against  the  arguments  for  the  being 
of  God.  and  against  the  theory  of  innate  ideas;  whUst  Pierre 
Daniel  Hnet  (1630-172 i),bbhop  of  Avranches,  once  a  Cartesian 
himself,  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  contempt  in  which  his 
former  comrades  held  literature  and  history,  and  enlarged  on  the 
vanity  of  bH  human  aspirations  after  rational  truth. 

"Tht  greatest  and  most  original  of  the  French  Cartesians  was 
Malebiaache  iq.t.).  Hb  Recherche  de  la  viriti,  in  1674,  was  the 
baptism  of  the  system  into  a  theistic  religion  which  borrowed 
ki  imagery  from  Augustine;  it  brought  into  prominence  the 
metaphysical  base  which  Loub  Delaforge,  Jacques  Rohault  and 
Regis  had  neither  cared  for  nor  understood.  But  this  doctrine 
was  a  criticism  and  a  divergence,  no  less  than  a  consequence. 
from  the  principles  in  Descartes;*  and  it  brought  upon 
UakfanadK   the  opposition,   not   merely  of  the   Cartesian 


physicbts,  but  also  of  Amauld,  F^nelon  and  Bossuet,  who  found, 
or  hoped  to  find,  in  the  MeditationSt  as  properly  understood, 
an  ally  for  theology.  Popular  enthusiasm,  however,  was  with 
Malebranche,  as  twenty  years  before  it  had  been  with  Descartes; 
he  was  the  fasbbn  of  the  day;  and  hb  discfples  rapidly  increased 
both  in  France  and  abroad. 

In  1 70s  Cartesianbm  was  still  subject  to  prohibitions  from  the 
authorities;  but  in  a  project  of  new  statutes,  drawn  up  for  the 
faculty  of  arts  at  Parb  in  1720,  the  Method  and  Meditations  of 
Descartes  were  placed  beside  the  Organon  and  the  Metaphysics 
of  Arbtotle  as  text-books  for  philosophical  study.  And  before 
1725,  readings,  both  public  and  private,  were  given  from 
Cartesian  texts  in  some  of  the  Parisian  colleges.  But  when 
thb  happened,  Cartesianism  was  no  bnger  either  interesting 
or  dangerous;  its  theories,  taught  as  ascertained  and  verified 
truths,  were  as  worthless  as  the  systematic  verbiage  which 
preceded  them.  Aheady  antiquated,  it  could  not  resbt  the  wit 
and  raillery  with  which  Voltaire,  in  hb  Lettres  sur  Us  Anglais 
(1728),  brought  against  it  the  principles  and  results  of  Locke  and 
Newton.  The  old  Cartesians,  Jean  Jacques  Dortous  de  Mairan 
(16 78- 1771)  and  especUlly  Fontenellc,  with  hb  Thiorie  des 
tourbilhns  (1752),  struggled  in  vain  to  refute  Newton  by  styling 
attraction  an  occiilt  quality.  Fortunately  the  Cartesian  method 
had  already  done  its  service,  even  where  the  theories  were 
rejected.  The  Port  Royalbts,  Pierre  Nicole  (1625-1695)  and 
Antoine  Arnauld  (16x2-1694),  had  applied  it  to  grammar  and 
logic;  Jean  Domat  or  Daumat  (1625-1696)  and  Henri  Fran^ob 
Daugesseau  (1668-1751)  to  jurisprudence;  Fontenelle,  Charles 
Perrault  (1628-1703)  and  Jean  Terrasson  (1670-1750)  to  literary 
criticism,  and  a  worthier  estimate  of  modem  literature.  Though 
it  never  ceased  to  influence  individual  thinkers,  it  had  handed  on 
to  Condillac  its  pc^ularity  with  the  masses.  A  Latin  abridglnent 
of  philosophy,  dated  1784,  telb  us  that  the  innate  ideas  of 
Descartes  are  founded  on  no  arguments,  and  are  now  universally 
abandoned.  The  ghost  of  innate  ideas  seems  to  be  all  that  It 
had  left. 

In  Germany  a  few  Cartesian  lecturers  taught  at  Leipzig  and 
Halle,  but  the  system  took  no  root,  any  more  than  in  Switzerland, 
where  it  had  a  brief  reign  at  Geneva  after  1669.  In 
luly  the  effects  were  more  permanent.  What  b 
termed  the  iatro-mechanical  school  of  medicine,  with  G.  A. 
Borelli  (1608-1679)  as  its  most  notable  name,  entered  in  a  way 
on  the  mecham'cal  study  of  anatomy  suggested  by  Descartes,  but 
was  probably  much  more  dependent  upon  the  positive  researches 
of  Galileo.  At  Naples  there  grew  up  a  Cartesian  school,  of  which 
the  best  known  members  are  Michel  Angelo  Fardella  (1650- 1708) 
and  Cardinal  Gcrdii  (1718-1802),  both  of  whom,  however, 
attached  themselves  to  the  characterbtic  views  of  Malebranche. 

In  England  Cartesbnbm  took  but  slight  hold.  Henry  More, 
who  had  given  it  a  modified  sympathy  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
author,  became  its  opponent  in  bter  years;  and 
Cudworth  differed  from  it  in  most  essential  points. 
Antony  Legrand,  from  Douai,  attempted  to  introduce-  it  into 
Oxford,  but  failed.  He  b  the  author  of  several  works,  amongst 
others  a  system  of  Cartesian  philosophy,  where  a  chapter  on 
"  Angeb  "  revives  the  methods  of  the  schookncn.  Hb  chief 
opponent  was  Samuel  Parker  (1640-1688),  bbhop  of  Oxford,  who, 
in  hb  attack  on  the  irreligious  novelties  of  the  Cartesian,  treats 
Descartes  as  a  fellow-criminal  in  infidelity  with  Hobbes  and 
GassendL  Rohault's  version  of  the  Cartesian  physics  was 
translated  into  Englbh;  and  Malebranche  found  an  ardent 
follower  in  John  Norrb  (1667-1711).  Of  Cartesianbm  towards 
the  close  of  the  i7lh  century  the  only  remnants  were  an  over- 
grown theory  of  vortices,  which  received  its  death-blow  from 
Newton,  and  a  dubious  phraseology  anent  innate  ideas,  which 
found  a  witty  executioner  in  Locke. 

For  an  account  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Descartes, 
in  their  connexions  with  Malebranche  and  Spinoza,  see 
Cartesianism. 

Bibliography.— I.  Editions  and  Translations.— Tht  collected 
works  of  Descartes  were  published  in  Latin  in  8  vols,  at  Amsterdam 
(1670-1683),  in  7  vols,  at  Frankfort  (1697)  and  in  9  vols,  by  Eteevir 
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lafa 


Bourge 


inLhcK 


oi  Fchru 


cd  his  [alhci'i  a 


ot  the  romiatlc  party.  Hii  ilnda/iaiifalKHllbtngira 
(iSlS)  wen  preceded  by  a  prelue  vhich  miy  be  legmidcd  u 
one  o[  the  nunileiliB  of  the  romantiditi.  The  vmioDs  oi 
ShaketpoR'i  Rowm  and  JiJid  (i»39)  lud  of  l/acielk  (1S44), 
Impoiuni  as  they  mre  ill  the  bbtocy  of  the  iDminlJc  BiavemeDt, 

lever  staged.  He  vis  the  author  of  seven]  libretti,  udodj 
may  be  meniioiiEd  the  Rimiii  el  JuIitUt  of  Berliox,  The 
list  of  his^ore  important  worka  is  completed  by  bis  two  volume* 
of  itories,  Canla  piysiolotiqiia  (iSjs)  and  SlalUii  fanlctli^aa 
(1S54).  He  died  at  VenaiUa  in  April  1871.  Bii  (Euwa 
ifUta  veie  published  in  1873-1874  (6  vols.). 
lis  brother,  Antolnc  Fmncoii  Maiie,  known  as  d^HTOKT 
Desceahti,  was  born  id  Paris  on  the  nth  of  Uarch  ttoo  and 

It  Piisy  on  the  iglh  of  October  1S69.  Like  his  brother, 
he  was  an  ardent  nmantidst,  but  his  production  wai  limited  by 
nervoui  disorder,  which  has  left  it>  mark  oD  hi*  melancholy 
work.  He  tnaslated  the  Dhina  Cemmtdia  in  iBiq,  and  his 
poema,  DtnSra  PuroUt  ukd  JUnpufun,  were  repubUshed  with 
his  brotber'i  In  1841. 

OBKHAMPS,  EUnACBB,  called  Morel  (i34&?->40fi?). 
French  poet,  ms  bom  at  Veitua  in  Champagne  ibout  1J46,  He 
studied  at  Reima,  when  be  is  ssid  to  have  Rcdvcd  some  leasooi 
in  the  art  of  versification  ftom  Guillaume  de  Machaut,  who  is 

I  to  have  been  his  uncle.     From  Rdnu  he  proceeded  about 

lo  the  university  of  CMeans  to  study  law  and  the  seven 
liberal  arts.     He  entoed  the  king's  service  aa  royal  messenger 
IJ67,  and  was  sent  on  xnisoions  to  Bohemia,  Hungary  and 

via.  In  r]7i  be  was  made  kidiiur  i'arma  to  Charles  V. 
He  received  many  other  important  o£ca,  was  Imilli  of  Valns, 
and  afterwards  of  Senlis.  squire  to  the  Diuphin,  and  governor  ol 
Fisme*.  In  ij3o  bis  patron,  Charles  V,.  died,  and  in  the  saioc 
year  the  English  bunit  down  his  haute  at  Veitus,  In  hit  child- 
hood he  had  been  an  eye-witnessoftbe  English  invatianol  iJjS; 
he  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Reims  and  seen  the  march  on 
ChanresihehadwilneaEed  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Breligny; 


he  distinguished  himself  by  an  ode,  La  Faixtonquii 
O'bich  won  the  praise  of  Napoleon,     Id  iSiS  hecollabomled  wil 

Dnd£e  Taviilintiir.  He  and  his  brother  were  among  the  mo 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  the  cinade  gathered  round  Victor  Hugo, 
and  in  July  iSij  £mile  founded  with  his  master  the  Jfiin 
/ntn^otM,  which  during  the  year  of  its  eristeaee  wis  the  spedal 


lb  fur 


Hiti 


hatred  of  the  English  found  vent  in  numerous  appeals  to  catty 
the  war  in  to  England,  and  in  the  famous  prophecy 'that  England 
would  be  destroyed  so  thoroughly  thai  no  one  should  be  able 

France  embittered  his  temper.  He  complained  continually  of 
poverty,  railed  against  women  and  lamented  the  woes  of  his 
country.  His  Issl  yean  were  spent  on  hii  Uireir  ii  mviait,  ■ 
satire  of  13.000  lines  against  women,  which  contains  some  real 
comedy,  Tbt  mother-in-law  of  French  farte  has  her  prototype 
In  tbe  Uinir. 

The  historical  and  patriotic  poems  of  Descbamps  ate  of  much 
greater  value.  He  does  not.  like  Fnisssit,  cast  a  glamour  over 
tbe  mlseraUe  wan  of  the  time  but  gives  a  faithful  pklure  of  tbe 
anarchy  of  France,  and  invei^is  ceaselessly  against  the  heavy 
taxes,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  eqicdally  against  those  who 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  terrible 
ballad  with  the  refialn  "  5il,  di  fartail;  id,  df  rvftMl"  is 
typical  of  his  work.  Descbamps  excelled  in  the  use  ol  the  ballade 
and  the  chant  royal.  In  each  ol  these  forma  he  was  the  (leatesl 
matter  ol  bit  time.  In  ballade  form  he  eiptestcd  his  regret  (or 
tlce  death  ol  Du  Guesclin,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  ody  man 
except  hit  patron.  Charles  V.,  for  whom  he  ever  felt  any  admira- 
tioa.  Chieolhitballades  (No,  i8j]  waasentwithacopy  ol  hit 
worki  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  whom  hi  addieaset  with  the  woiils: — 


.._  ditui  en  AlUe 
n  An^UqiK.^' 


was  the  authot  ol  an  Art  fell^ai,  with  the  title  <rf 
w  etde  fere  dtanams,  baiades,  nreiaii  d  rimjfoa/r. 
^ving  rules  for  the  ccmpositioD  of  the  kinds  of  vtne 

oper  and  poetry.     Mulic 


entioned  in  the  title  hi 


proper  be  calls  artificial  on  Ihi  _ 
dint  ol  study  become  a  musician ;  poetry  he  calls  naluial  because 
Ifirlin  »>  la  dtimtUft  iTilafttUm  (irf  Ml 


•  -'  D>  In  fnaUcii  U 
Itfadmtr  "[^imi. 
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htuyi  it  is  not  an  art  that  can  be  acquired  but  a  gift  He  lays 
iauDCQse  stress  on  the  harmony  of  verse,  because,  as  was  the 
fashioB  of  hb  day,  he  practically  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
poctiy  was  to  be  sung. 

The  work  of  Dcschamps  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  history 
of  French  poetry.  With  him  and  his  contemporaries  the  long, 
fonnkss  narrations  of  the  iroiaires  give  plan  to  complicated  and 
eocting  kinds  of  verM.  He  was  perhaps  by  nature  a  moralist 
tnd  satirist  rather  than  a  poet,  and  the  force  and  truth  of  his 
histockal  pictures  gives  him  a  unique  place  in  14th-century 
poetry.  M.  Raynaud  fixes  the  date  of  his  death  in  1406,  or  at 
litest,  Z407.  Two  years  earifer  he  had  been  relieved  of  his 
cbige  as  baitti  of  Scnlis,  his  plain-spoken  satires  having  made 
hia  many  enemies  at  court. 


Hb  (Eflvrcf  computes  were  edited  (10  vob..  1878-1901)  for  the 
&ddi  i£S  oscanu  Acxfes  frunfais  by  Queux  de  Saint-Hilaire  and 
Guioa  Raynaud.  A  supfNementaiy  volume  consists  of  an  I  ntroduo 
Don  by  G.  Kajmaud.  See  also  Dr  E.  Hoeppoer,  Eustaekt  Dtickamps 
{Stnasburg.  I904)- 

DBKHAMBU  PAUL  BUOftNB  LOUIS  (1856-  ),  French 
tfatesman,  son  of  £mile  Deschanel  (1819-1904),  professor  at  the 
CnHilge  de  France  and  senator,  was  bom  at  Brussels,  where  his 
father  was  living  in  exile  (1851-1859),  owing  to  bis  opposition  to 
Napoleon  III.  Paul  Deschanel  studied  law,  and  began  his  career 
IS  secreUry  to  Deshayes  de  Marcdre  (1876),  and  to  Jules  Simon 
(1876-1877).  In  October  1885  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Eure 
asd  Lttre.  From  the  first  he  took  an  important  place  in  the 
ckaaber,  as  one  of  the  most  notable  orators  of  the  Progressist 
Rcpubfican  group.  In  January  1 896  he  was  elected  vice-president 
^  the  chamber,  and  henceforth  dsvoted  himself  to  the  struggle 
ipinst  the  Left,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  also  in  public 
oeettngi  throughout  France.  His  addresses  at  Marseilles  on  the 
J6th  of  October  1896,  at  Carmaux  on  the  27th  of  December  1896, 
itti  at  Roabaix  on  the  loth  of  April  1897,  were  triumphs  of  clear 
aod  doqacnt  exposition  of  the  political  and  sodal  aims  of  the 
Progressist  party.  In  June  1898  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  chamber,  and  was  re-elected  in  190X,  but  rejected  in  190a. 
Nevefthelcss  he  came  forward  brillianUy  in  1904  and  1905  as  a 
Bpporter  of  the  law  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  He 
VIS  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1899,  his  most 
aotabk  works  being  OraUmrs  ei  kammes  d*itai  (1888),  Figttra 
4efemmes  (1889),  La  DieemtrdixaHaH  (1895),  La  Question  sociale 

(iM). 
m   OJOIZBAUZ,  ALFBSD    LOUIS   OLIVIBR    LBGRAND 

(1817-1897),  French  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Beauvais,  in  the 
depaxtneat  of  Oise,  on  the  17th  of  October  181 7.  He  became 
professor  of  ffliaeralogy  at  the  £coIe  Normale  Sup^rieure  and 
iftervards  at  the  Mus^  d'Histoire  Naturelle  in  Paris.  He 
Ksdied  thegeysen  of  Iceland,  and  wrote  also  on  the  classification 
of  some  of  the  eruptive  rocks;  but  his  main  work  consisted  in  the 
iTstcmatic  mamination  of  the  crystals  of  numerous  minerals,  in 
Rsearckes  on  their  optical  properties  and  on  the  subject  of  polar- 
iatioiL  He  wrote  specially  on  the  means  of  determining  the 
CSerest  felspaiSb  He  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  medal  by  the 
Cimtngical  Sodety  of  London  in  x886.  He  died  in  May  1897. 
His  best-known  books  are  le^oiif  de  enslatlograpkie  (1861); 
M»aid  demimirahgie  (a  vols.,  Paris,  186a,  1874  and  1893). 

DBCUnzm.  a  rare  mineral  spedes  consisting  of  basic  lead 
ltd  sac  vanadate,  (Pb.  Zn)i(OH)VOi,  oystallixing  in  the  ortho- 
A<»bic  system  sjid  iiomorphous  with  olivenite.  It  was  dis- 
GBvtnd  by  A.  Damour  in  1854,  and  named  by  him  in  honour 
flf  the  French  minendogist  Oes  Cloizeaux.  It  occurs  as  small 
('Rsaatic  or  pyramidal  crystals,  usually  forming  drusy  crusts 
tad  stakctitic  aggregates;  also  as  fibrous  encrusting  masses  with 
I  BamauDary  surface.  The  cotour  is  deep  cherry-red  to  brown 
or  Uacfc,  and  the  crystals  are  transparent  or  translucent  with  a 
oeasy  hiatie;  the  streak  is  orange-yellow  to  brown;  specific 
piTity  5*9  to  6* a;  hardness  3I.  A  variety  known  as  cupio- 
"WWrirc  is  dttU  green  in  colour;  it  contains  a  considerable 
of  copper  lepJadng  sine  and  some  arsenic  rephdng 
Dcsdoiaite  occurs  in  veins  of  lead  ores  in  assodation 
pynaocphite,  vanadinltet  wulfenite,  ftc    Localities  are 


the  Sierra  de  Cordoba  in  Argentina,  Lake  Valley  in  Siem  county. 
New  Mexico,  Arixona,  PhoenixviUe  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Kappel 
(Eisen-Kappel)  near  Klagenfurt  in  Carinthia. 

Other  names  which  have  been  applied  to  this  spedes  are 
vanadite,  tritochorite  and  ramirite;  the  uncertain  vanadates 
eusynchite,  araeoxene  and  dechenite  are  possibly  identical 
with  it.  

DBSCRIFTIVB  POETRY,  the  name  given  to  a  dass  of  literature, 
which  may  be  defined  as  belonging  mainly  to  the  i6th,  17th  and 
x8th  centuries  in  Europe.  From  the  earliest  times,  all  poetry 
which  was  not  subjectively  lyrical  was  apt  to  indulge  in  ornament 
which  might  be  named  descriptive.  But  the  critics  of  the 
X7th  century  formed  a  distinction  between  the  representations 
of  the  andents  and  those  of  the  modems.  We  find  Boileau 
emphasising  the  sUtement  that,  while  Virgil  paintSt  Tasso 
describes.  This  may  be  a  useful  indication  for  us  in  defining  not 
what  should,  but  what  in  practice  has  been  called  "  descriptive 
poetry."  It  is  poetry  in  which  it  is  not  imaginative  passion 
which  prevails,  but  a  didactic  purpose,  or  even  something  of  the 
instinct  of  a  sublimated  auctioneer.  In  other  words,  the  land- 
scape, or  architecture,  or  still  life,  or  whatever  may  be  the  object 
of  the  poet's  attention,  is  not  used  as  an  accessory,  but  is  itself 
the  centre  of  interest.  It  is,  in  this  sense,  not  correct  to  call 
poetry  in  which  description  is  only  the  occasional  ornament  of  a 
poem,  and  not  its  central  subject,  descriptive  poetry.  The  land- 
scape or  still  life  must  fill  the  canvas,  or,  if  human  interest  is 
introduced,  that  must  be  treated  as  an  accessory.  Thus,  in  the 
Hero  and  Leander  of  Mariowe  and  in  the  Aiastor  of  Shelley, 
description  of  a  very  brilliant  kind  is  hugely  intnxiuced,  yet 
these  are  not  examples  of  what  is  technically  called  "  descriptive 
poetry,"  because  it  is  not  the  strait  between  Sestos  and  Abydos, 
and  it  is  not  the  flora  of  a  tropical  glen,  which  concentrates  the 
attention  of  the  one  poet  or  of  the  other,  but  it  is  an  example  of 
physical  passion  in  the  one  case  and  of  intellectual  passion  in  the 
other,  which  is  diagnosed  and  dilated  on.  On  the  other  hand 
Thomson's  Seasons,  in  which  hwdscape  takes  the  central  place, 
and  Drayton's  Pclydbion,  where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  a 
topographical  progress  through  Britain,  are  strictly  descriptive. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  definition  that  the  danger  ahead 
of  all  purely  descriptive  poetry  is  that  it  will  lack  intensity,  that 
it  will  be  frigid,  if  not  dead.  Description  for  description's  sake, 
especially  in  studied  verse,  is  rardy  a  vitalised  form  of  literature. 
It  is  threatened,  from  its  very  conception,  with  languor  aod 
coldness;  it  must  exerdse  an  extreme  art  or  be  condemned  to 
immediate  sterility.  Boileau,  with  his  customary  intelligence, 
was  the  first  to  see  this,  and  he  thought  that  the  danger  might  be 
avoided  by  care  in  technical  execution.  His  advice  to  the  poeu 
of  his  time  was: — 

"  Soyet  riches  et  pompeux  dans  vos  descriptions ; 
Ceit-U  qu'U  faut  dea  veis  Staler  I'ti^nce." 
and>— 

"  De  figure  sans  nombre  ^yex  votre  ouvrage; 
Que  toute  y  faaae  aux  yeux  une  riante  image." 

and  b  verses  of  brilliant  humour  he  mocked  the  writer  who; 
too  full  of  his  subject,  and  describing  for  description's  sake,  will 
never  quit  his  theme  until  he  has  exhaust«l  it.*~ 
**  Fuyes  de  oes  auteurs  I'abondance  sterile 
Et  ne  vous  chargca  point  d'un  detail  inutile." 

This  is  excellent  advice,  but  Boileau's  humorous  sallies  do  not 
quite  meet  the  question  whether  such  purely  descriptive  poetry 
as  he  criticizes  is  legitimate  at  all. 

In  England  had  appeared  the  famous  translation  (1592-161 1). 
by  Josuah  Sylvester,  of  the  Divine  Weeks  and  Works  of  Pu 
Bartas,  containing  such  lines  as  those  which  the  juvenile  Dryden 
admired  so  much: — 

"  But  when  winter  s  keener  breath  began 
To  cryttalHse  the  Baltic  ocean. 
To  daxe  the  lakes,  and  bridle  up  the  floods. 
Andperriwig  with  wool  the  bald-pate  woods." 

There  was  also  the  curious  physiological  epic  of  Phincas  Fletcher, 
Tke  Purple  Island  (1633).  But  on  the  whole  it  was  not  until 
French  influences  had  made  themselves  fdt  on  English  poetry. 
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that  description,  as  Boileau  conceived  it,  was  cultivated  as  a 
distinct  art  The  Cooper* s  Hill  ( 1642)  of  Sir  John  Denham  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  less  ambitious  Penshurst  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  tiie  one  represents  the  new  no  less  completely  than  the  other 
does  the  old  generation.  If,  however,  we  examine  Cooper^ s  Hill 
carefully,  we  perceive  that  its  aim  is  after  all  rather  philosophical 
than  topographical.  The  Thames  is  described  indeed,  but  not 
very  minutely,  and  the  poet  is  mainly  absorbed  in  moral  reflec- 
tions. Marvell's  long  poem  on  the  beauties  of  Nunappletoncomes 
nearer  to  the  type.  But  it  is  hardly  until  we  reach  the  i8tb 
century  that  we  arrive,  in  EngUsh  literature,  at  what  is  properly 
known  as  descriptive  poetry.  This  was  the  age  in  which  poets, 
often  of  no  mean  capacity,  began  to  take  such  definite  themes 
as  a  small  country  estate  (Pomfret's  Choice,  1 700),  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  (Gay's  Wine,  1708),  a  landscape  (Pope's  Windsor 
Forest,  1713),  a  military  manceuvre  (Addison's  Campaign,  1704), 
the  industry  of  an  apple-orchard  (Philip's  Cyder,  1708)  or  a  piece 
of  topography  (Tickell's  Kensington  Gardens,  1722),  as  the  sole 
subject  of  a  lengthy  poem,  generally  written  in  heroic  or  blank 
verse.  These  tours  deforce  were  supported  by  minute  efforts  in 
miniature-painting,  by  touch  applied  to  touch,  and  were  often 
monuments  of  industry,  but  they  were  apt  to  lack  personal 
interest,  and  to  suffer  from  a  general  and  deplorable  frigidity. 
They  were  infected  with  the  faults  which  accompany  an  artificial 
style;  they  were  monotonous,  rhetorical  and  symmetrical,  while 
the  uniformity  of  treatment  which  was  inevitable  to  their  plan 
rendered  them  hopelessly  tedious,  if  they  were  prolonged  to  any 
great  extent. 

This  species  of  writing  had  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
degree  through  the  preceding  century,  in  Italy  and  (as  the 
remarks  of  Boileau  testify)  in  France,  but  it  was  in  England  tliat 
it  reached  its  highest  importance.  The  classic  of  descriptive 
poetry,  in  fact,  the  specimen  which  the  literature  of  the  world 
presents  which  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  and 
the  most  successful,  is  The  Seasons  (17  26-z  730)  of  James  Thomson 
(9.V.).  In  Thomson,  for  the  first  time,  a  poet  of  considerable 
eminence  appeared,  to  whom  external  nature  was  all  sufficient, 
and  who  succeeded  in  conducting  a  long  poem  to  its  dose  by  a 
single  appeal  to  landscape,  and  to  the  emotions  which  it  directly 
evokes.  Coleridge,  somewhat  severely,  described  The  Seasons  as 
the  work  of  a  good  rather  than  of  a  great  poet,  and  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that,  at  its  very  best,  descriptive  poetry  fails  to 
awaken  the  highest  powers  of  the  imagination.  A  great  part  of 
Thomson's  poem  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  skilfully  varied 
catalogue  of  natural  phenomena.  The  famous  description  of  twi- 
light in  "  the  fading  many-coloured  woods  "  of  autumn  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  highest  art  to  which  purely  descriptive 
poetry  has  ever  attained.  It  is  obvious,  even  here,  that  the  effect 
of  these  rich  and  sonorous  lines,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  effort 
of  the  artist,  is  monotonous,  and  leads  us  up  to  no  final  crisis  of 
passion  or  rapture.  Yet  Thomson  succeeds,  as  few  other  poets 
of  his  class  have  succeeded,  in  produdng  nobly-massed  effects 
and  comprehensive  beauties  such  as  were  utterly  unknown  to  his 
predecessors.  He  was  widely  imitated  in  England,  espedally  by 
Armstrong,  by  Akenside,  by  Shenstone  (in  The  Schoolmistress, 
1742),  by  the  anonymous  author  of  Albania,  1737,  and  by 
Goldsmith  (in  The  Deserted  Village,  1770).  No  better  example 
of  the  more  pedestrian  class  of  descriptive  poetry  could  be  found 
than  the  last-mentioned  poem,  with  its  minute  and  Dutch-like 
painting: — 

"  How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm: 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  larro; 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill: 
The  hawthorn^bush.  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made." 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  example  of  Thomson  was  almost 
immediately  frtiitful.  Four  several  translations  of  The  Seasons 
into  French  contended  for  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  and  J.  F. 
de  Saint-Lambert  (17 16-1803)  imitated  Thomson  in  Les  Saisons 
(1769),  a  poem  which  enjoyed  popularity  for  half  a  century,  and 
of  which  Voltaire  said  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  generation 


which  would  reach  posterity.  Nevertheless,  as  Madame  du 
Deffand  told  Walpole,  Saint-Lambert  is  **froid,  fade  ei  faux,** 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  J.  A.  Roucher  (1745-1794),  who 
wrote  Les  Mois  in  1779,  a  descriptive  poem  famous  in  its 
day.  The  Abb6  Jacques  Delille  (i  738-181 3),  perhaps  the  most 
ambitious  descriptive  poet  who  has  ever  lived,  was  treated 
as  a  Virgil  by  his  contemporaries;  he  published  Les  Giorgiques 
in  1769,  Les  Jardins  in  1782,  and  L*Homme  des  champs  in  1803, 
but  he  went  furthest  in  his  brilliant,  though  artificial,  Trois 
rlgnes  de  la  nature  (1809),  which  French  critics  have  called  the 
masterpiece  of  this  whole  school  of  descriptive  poetry.  Ddille, 
however,  like  Thomson  before  him,  was  unable  to  avoid  mono- 
tony and  want  of  coherency.  Picture  follows  picture,  and  no 
progress  is  made.  The  satire  of  Marie  Joseph  Ch£|uer,  in  his 
famous  and  witty  Discours  sur  les  poimes  descriptifs,  brought 
the  vogue  of  this  spedes  of  poetry  to  an  end. 

In  England,  again,  Wordsworth,  who  treated  the  genius  of 
Thomson  with  unmerited  severity,  revived  descriptive  poetry 
in  a  form  which  owed  more  than  Wordsworth  realized  to  the 
model  of  The  Seasons.  In  The  Recursion  and  The  Prdudf,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  his  minor  pieces,  Wordsworth's  philosophical 
and  moral  intentions  caimot  prevent  us  from  perceiving  the 
large  part  which  pure  description  takes;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  much  of  the  early  blank  verse  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Since 
their  day,  however,  purely  descriptive  poetry  has  gone  more  and 
more  completdy  out  of  fashion,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  richer  and  directer  effects  of  such  prose  as  that  of  Ruskin 
in  English,  or  of  Framentin  and  Pierre  Lot!  in  French.  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  descriptive  verse  to  obtain  those  vivid 
and  Impassioned  appeals  to  the  imagination  which  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  genuine  poetry,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  descrip- 
tive poetry,  as  such,  will  again  take  t  prominent  place  in  living 
literature.  (E.  G.) 

DESERT,  a  term  somewhat  loosely  employed  to  describe  those 
parts  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  which  do  not  produce 
suffident  vegetation  to  support  a  human  population.  Few  areas 
of  large  extent  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  absolutdy  devoid  of 
vegetation,  and  the  transition  from  typical  desert  conditions  is 
often  very  gradual  and  ill -defined.  ("  Desert  "  comes  from  Lat. 
deserere,  to  abandon;  distinguish  "  desert,"  merit,  and  "  dessert," 
fruit  eaten  after  dinner,  from  de  and  scr^ner,  to  serve.) 

Deserts  are  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes  according 
to  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  desert  conditions.    In  "  cold 
deserts  "  the  want  of  vegetation  is  wholly  due  to  the  prevailing 
low  temperature,  while  in  "  hot  deserts  "  the  surface  is  unpro- 
ductive because,  on  account  of  high  temperature  and  defiaent 
rainfall,  evaporation  is  largely  in  excess  of  precipitation.     Cold 
deserts  accordingly  occur  in  high  latitudes  (see  Tundra  and 
PoLAK  Regions).    Hot  desert  conditions  are  primarily  found 
along  the  tropical  belts  of  high  aimo^heric  pressure  in  which  the 
conditioi:!S  of  warmth  and  dryness  are  most  fully  realiaed,  and  on 
thdr  equatorial  sides,  but  the  zonal  arrangement  is  considerably 
modified  in  some  regions  by  the  monsoonal  influence  of  devated 
land.    Thus  we  have  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  Sahara 
desert,  the  deseru  of  Arabia,  Iran,  Turan,  Takla  Makan  and 
Gobi,  and  the  desert  regions  of  the  Great  Basin  in  North 
America;  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  Kalahari  desert 
in  Africa,  the  desert  of  Australia,  and  the  desert  of  Atacama  in 
South  America.     Where  the  line  of  devated  land  runs  east  and 
west,  as  in  Asia,  the  desert  bdt  lends  to  be  displaced  into  higher 
latitudes,  and  where  the  line  runs  north  and  south,  as  in  Africa, 
America  and  Australia,  the  desert  zone  is  cut  through  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  elevation  and  the  arid  conditions  intensified 
on  the  lee  side.    Desert  conditions  also  arise  from  local  causes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  desert  situated  in  a  region  inaccessible 
to  either  of  the  two  main  brandies  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

Although  rivers  rising  in  more  favoured  regions  may  traverse 
deserts  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Colorado,  the  fundamental  physical  condition  of  an  arid  area  ia 
that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  rain> 
fall  chiefly  occurs  in  violent  doudbursts,  and  the  soluble  matter 
I  in  the  soil  is  carried  down  by  intermittent  streams  to  salt  lakes 
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aimmd  which  deposits  are  formed  as  evaporation  takes  place. 
Tlie  land  forms  of  a  desert  are  exceedingly  characteristic.  Surface 
erosioa  is  chiefly  due  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature  through  a 
«ide  range,  and  to  the  action  of  wind  transferring  sand  and  dust, 
often  in  the  fonn  of  *'  dunes  "  resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Dry  valleys,  narrow  and  of  great  depth,  with  precipitous  sides, 
and  ending  in  "  cirques,"  are  probably  formal  by  the  intense 
action  of  the  occasional  doud-bursts. 

When  water  can  be  obtained  and  distributed,  over  an  arid 
ttpon  by  irrigation,  the  surface  as  a  rule  becomes  extremely 
productive.  Natural  springs  give  rise  to  oases  at  intervals  and 
make  the  crossing  of  laiige  deserts  possible.  Where  a  river  crosses 
a  desert  at  a  level  near  that  of  the  general  surface,  irrigation  can 
be  carried  oo  with  extremely  profitable  results,  as  has  been  done 
io  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  in  parts  of  the  Great  Basin  of  North 
America;  in  cases,  however,  where  the  river  has  cut  deeply  and 
fiovs  far  below  the  general  suriace,  irrigation  is  too  expensive. 
Much  has  been  done  in  parts  of  Australia  by  means  of  artesian 
veils. 

For  a  general  account  of  deserts  see  Pkofessor  Johannes  Waltlier, 
Dcs  Gntti  dtr  WuitenbUdtiMt  (Beriin,  IQOO),  in  which  manv  references 
to  other  original  authorities  will  be  found.  (H.  N.  D.) 

DESEBTION,  the  act  of  forsaking  or  abandoning;  more 
particularly,  the  wilful  abandonment  of  an  employment  or  of 
dcty,  in  violation  of  a  legal  or  moral  obligation. 

The  offence  of  naval  or  military  desertion  is  constituted  when 
a  oaji  absents  himself  with  the  intention  either  of  not  returning 
or  of  escaping  some  imptortant  service,  such  as  embarkation  for 
fMcign  service,  or  service  in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  desertion  has  always  been  recognixed  by  the 
dvil  law,  and  until  1827  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28)  was  a  felony 
punishable  by  death.  It  was  subsequently  dealt  with  by  the 
vtrioos  Mutiny  Acts,  which  were  replaced  by  the  Army  Act 
1S81,  lencwed  annually  by  the  Army  (Annual)  Act.  By  $  xa 
ef  the  act  every  person  subject  to  military  law  who  deserts  or 
attempts  to  desert,  or  who  persuades  or  procures  any  person  to 
desert,  shall,  on  conviction  by  court  martial,  if  he  committed  the 
o€ence  whenon  active  service  or  under  orders  for  active  service, 
be  bable  to  suffer  death,  or  such  less  punishment  as  is  mentioned 
io  the  act.  "When  the  offence  is  committed  under  any  other 
drcumstances,  the  punishment  for  the  first  offence  is  imprison- 
oent,  and  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  penal  servi- 
tnde  or  soch  less  punishment  as  is  mentioned  in  the  act.  $  44 
oontaiia  a  scale  of  punishments,  and  §$  175-184  an  enumeration 
of  pcTsoos  subject  to  military  law.  By  %  153  any  person  who 
pfouades  a  soldier  to  desert  or  aids  or  assists  him  or  conceals  him 
is  liaUe,  on  conviction,  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  not  more  than  six  months.  $  154  makes  provision 
fcT  the  apprehension  of  deserters.  {  i6x  lays  down  that  where  a 
soldier  has  served  continuously  in  an  exemplary  manner  for  not 
less  than  three  years  in  any  corps  of  regular  forces  he  is  not  to  be 
txied  or  pnnlshed  for  desertion  which  has  occurred  before  the 
eraimeocement  of  the  three  years.  Desertion  from  the  regular 
Icrces  can  only  be  tried  by  a  military  court,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
KiLtia  and  reserve  forces  desertion  can  be  tried  by  a  civil  court. 
TVe  Army  Act  of  x88x  made  a  welcome  distinction  between 
actual  desertion,  as  defined  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
sad  the  quitting  one  r^ment  in  order  to  enlist  in  another.  This 
dksce  is  DO^  sq>arately  dealt  with  as  fraudulent  enlistment; 
fanneriy,  it  was  termed  "desertion  and  fraudulent  enUstment," 
and  the  statistics  of  desertion  proper  were  consequently  and 
cmecousiy  magnified.  The  gross  total  of  desertions  in  the 
Bhtish  Army  in  an  average  year  (1903-1904)  was  nearly  4060, 
or  I  4%  of  the  average  strength  of  the  army,  but  owing  to  men 
rE;:icing  from  desertion,  fraudiUent  enlistment,  &c.,  the  net  loss 
•as  no  more  than  1286,  s.e.  less  than  '5%.  The  army  of  the 
rsiied  States  suffers  very  severely  from  desertion,  and  very  few 
doerters  rejoin  or  are  recaptured  (see  Joumid  of  the  Roy.  United 
Seniu  Inti,,  December  1905,  p.  1469).  In  the  year  1900-1901, 
31x0  naen  deserted  (4*3%  of  average  strength);  in  1901-1903, 
4667  (or  5-9%); in  X904-X9<>S.  6553  (or  6-8%) ;  and  in  1905-1906, 
is'jk  out  of  leas  than  60,000  men,  or  7'4%« 


In  all  armies  desertion  while  on  active  service  is  punishable 
by  death;  on  the  continent  of  Enxope,  owing  to  the  system  of 
compulsory  service,  desertion  is  iiiifrequent,  and  takes  pkice 
usually  when  the  deserter  wishes  to  leave  his  country  altogether. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice  in  the  English  army  to  punish  a  man 
convicted  of  desertion  by  tattooing  on  him  the  letter  "  D  "  to 
prevent  his  re-enlistment,  but  this  has  been  long  abandoned  in 
deference  to  pubUc  opinion,  which  erroneously  adopted  the  idea 
that  the  "  marking  "  was  effected  by  red-hot  irons  or  in  some 
other  maimer  involving  torture.  The  Navy  Disdpline  Act  x866, 
and  the  Naval  Deserters  Act  1847,  contain  similar  provisions  to 
the  Army  Act  of  x88x  for  dealing  with  desertions  from  the  navy. 
In  the  United  States  navy  the  term  "  straggling  "  is  applied  to 
absence  without  leave,  where  the  probability  is  that  the  person 
does  not  intend  to  desert.  The  United  States  government  offers 
a  monetary  reward  of  between  $ao  and  $30  for  the  arrest  and 
ddlvery  of  deserten  from  the  army  and  navy. 

In  the  British  merchant  service  the  offence-  of  desertion  is 
defined  as  the  abandonment  of  duty  by  quitting  the  ship  before 
the  termination  of  the  engagement,  without  justification,  and 
with  the  intention  of  not  returning. 

Desertion  is  also  the  term  applied  to  the  act  by  which  a  man 
abandons  his  wife  and  children,  or  either  of  them.  Desertion  of 
a  wife  is  a  matrimonial  offence;  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes 
Act  1857,  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  may  be  obtained  in 
England  by  either  husband  or  wife  on  the  ground  of  desertion, 
without  cause,  for  two  years  and  upwards  (see  also  DivoacE). 

For  the  desertion  of  children  see  Children,  Law  kblatinc  to; 
Infant.  (T.  A.  1.) 

DBS  ES8ARTS,  BMHAinnSL  ADOLPHB  (X839-  ),  French 
poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary X839.  His  father,  Alfred  Stanislas  Langlois  des  Essarts 
(d.  X893),  was  a  poet  and  novelist  of  considerable  reputation. 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Normale  Sup^rieure,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  finally  professor  of  literature 
at  Dijon  and  at  Clermont.  His  works  are:  Poisies  parisiames 
(x86a),  a  volume  of  light  verse  on  trifling  subjects ;  Les  £Uvativns 
(1864),  philosophical  poems;  Ortgines  de  la  poisU  lyrigue  en 
Prance  au  XVI'  siicle (tSjs);  Du  giniede  Chateaubriand (1^76); 
Pdmes  de  la  Revolution  (1879);  Pailas  Athini  (1887);  Portram 
de  maUres  (x888),  &c. 

DESFONTAINES,  RENfi  LOUICHB  (X750-X833),  French 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Tremblay  (tle-et-Vilaine)  on  the  X4th  of 
February  1750.  After  graduating  in  medicine  at  Paris,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1783.  In  the 
same  year  he  set  out  for  North  Africa,  on  a  scientific  exploring 
expedition,  and  on  his  return  two  yeara  afterwards  brought  with 
him  a  large  collection  of  plants,  animals,  &c.,  comprising,  it  is 
said,  1600  species  of  plants,  of  which  about  300  were  described 
for  the  first  time.  In  1786  he  was  nominated  to  Uie  post  of 
professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  vacated  in  his  favour  by  his 
friend,  L.  G.  L<»nonnier.  His  great  work.  Flora  AUantica  sive 
historia  fiantaruni  quae  in  Atlante,  agro  Tunetana  et  Algeriensi 
crescuntf  was  published  in  a  vols.  4to  in  x  798,  and  he  produced  in 
X804  a  Tableau  de  Ficole  botanigue  du  musium  d^histoire  naturelle 
de  Paris f  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1831,  under  the 
new  title  Catalcgus  plantarum  horti  regii  Parisiettsis.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  many  memoirs  on  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species,  &c.,  one 
of  the  most  important  being  a  "  Memoir  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Monocotyledons."  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  x6th  of  November 
X833.  His  Barbary  collection  was  bequeathed  to  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,  and  his  general  collection  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  botanist,  PhiUp  Barker  Webb. 

DESFORGES,  PIERRE  JEAN  BAPHSTE  CHOUDARD  (1746- 
(1806),  French  dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  natural  son  of  Dr 
Antoine  Petit,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  September  X746. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  Mazarin  and  the  Collie  de 
BeauvaiSjand  at  his  father's  desire  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
Dr  Petit's  death  left  him  dependent  on  his  own  resources,  and 
after  appearing  on  the  stage  of  the  Com^die  Italienne  in  Paris 
he  joined  a  troupe  of  wandering  actors,  whom  he  served  in  th'' 
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capacity  of  playwright.  He  married  an  actress,  and  the  two 
spent  three  years  in  St  Petersburg,  where  they  were  well  received. 
In  1782  he  produced  at  the  Com£die  Italienne  an  adaptation  of 
Fielding's  novel  with  the  title  Tom  Jones  A  Londres.  His  first 
great  suoxss  was  achieved  with  L*£preu9e  vUlageoise  (1785) 
to  the  music  of  Gr£try.  La  Femmejalouu^  a  five-act  comedy  in 
verse  (1785),  Joconde  (1790)  for  the  music  of  Louis  Jaden,  Let 
£poux  divorcis  (i799)>  &  comedy,  and  other  pieces  followed. 
Desforges  was  one  of  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  fadUties 
afforded  under  the  Revolution  for  divorce  and  re-marriage. 
The  ctuious  record  of  his  own  eariy  indiscretions  in  Le  PoiUt  ou 
mimoites  d*un  homme  de  letires  icrits  par  lui-mime  (4  vols.,  1798) 
is  said  to  have  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Madame 
Desforges.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  xjth  of  August  1806. 
.  DESGARCINS.  MA6DELEINB  MARIE  [Louise]  (1769-1797), 
French  actress,  was  bom  at  Mont  Dauphin  (Hautes  Alpes).  In 
her  short  career  she  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  tragedi- 
ennes, the  associate  of  Talma,  with  whom  she  nearly  always 
played.  Her  d6but  at  the  Com6die  Francaise  occurred  on  the 
34th  of  May  1788,  in  Bajaaet,  with  such  success  that  she  was  at 
once  made  sociitaire.  She  was  one  of  the  actresses  who  left  the 
Com^die  Francaise  in  1791  for  the  house  in  the  rue  Richelieu, 
soon  to  become  the  Th6&tre  de  la  R£pubiique,  and  there  her 
triumphs  were  no  less— in  King  Lear,  Othello,  La  Harpe's 
M^nie  el  Virginie,  &c.  Her  health,  however,  failed,  and  she 
died  insane,  in  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  October  1797. 

DESHAYES,  G&IARD  PAUL  (179S-1875),  French  geologist 
and  conchologist,  was  bom  at  Nancy  on  the  X3th  of  May  1797, 
his  father  at.  that  time  being  professor  of  experimental  physics 
in  the  £cole  Centrale  of  the- department  of  la  Meurthe.  He 
studied  medidne  at  Strassburgt  and  afterwards  took  the  degree 
of  bachdier  is  lettres  in  Paris  in  1821;  but  be  abandoned  the 
medical  profession  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  natural  history. 
For  some  time  he  gave  private  lessons  oh  geology,  and  subset 
quently  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Mus6um 
d'Histoire  Naturelle.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  researches  on 
the  fossil  moUusca  of  the  Paris  Basin  and  of  other  Tertiary  areas. 
His  studies  on  the  relations  of  the  fossil  to  the  recent  spedes  led 
him  as  eariy  as  1829  to  condusions  somewh&t  similar  to  those 
arrived  at  by  Lyell,  to  whom  Deshayes  rendered  much  assistance 
in  connexion  with  the  dassification  of  the  Tertiary  system  into 
Eocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Sod6t6  Gtologique  de  France.  In  1839  he  began  the  publica- 
tion Qf  his  Traiti  ilimenkiire  de  conck^Ulogie,  the  last  part 
of  which  was  not  issued  until  1858.  •  In  the  same  year  (1839)  he 
went  to  Algeria  for  the  French  Government,  and  spent  three 
years  in  explorations  in  that  country.  His  prindpal  work,  which 
resulted  from  the  collections  he  made,  MoUusques  de  VAlgirie, 
was  issued  (incomplete)  in  1848.  In  1870  the  WoUaston  medal 
of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  London  was  awarded  to  him.  He 
died  at  Boran  on  the  9th  of  June  1875.  His  publications  induded 
Description  des  coquHles  fossilcs  des  envirotu  de  Paris  (a  vols, 
and  atlas,  1824-1837);  Description  des  animaux  sans  verlibres 
dicomerts  dans  le  bassin  de  Paris  (3  vols,  and  atlas,  1856-1866); 
Catalogue  des  moUusques  de  Pile  de  la  RSunion  (1863). 

DESHOUUfiRES.  ANTOINETTE  DU  UGIER  DE  LA  GARDE 
(1638-1694),  French  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  January 
1638.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mdchior  du  Ligier,  sieur  de  la 
Garde,  mattre  d*hdtd  to  th^. queens  Marie  de'  Medid  and  Anne 
of  Austria.  She  recdvcd  a  carefid  and  very  complete  education, 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  study- 
ing prosody  under  the  direction  of  the  poet  Jean  Hesnaultl 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  tnarried  Guillaume  de  Boisguerin, 
seigneur  Deshoulidres,  who  followed  the  prince  of  Cond£  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  his  regiments  to  Flanders  about  a 
year  after  the  marriage.  Madame  Dcshoulidxcs  returned  for  a  time 
to  the  hous6  of  her  parents,  where  she  gave  herself  to  writing 
poetry  and  studying  the  philosophy  of  Gassendi.  She  rejoined 
her  husband  at  Rocroi,  near.Brussds,  where,  being  distinguished 
for  her  personal  beauty,  she  became  the  object  of  embarrassing 
attentions  on  the  part  of  the  prince  of  G)nd6.  Having  made 
herself  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  her  urgent  demand  for 


the  arrears  of  her  husband's  pay,  she  was  imprisoned  in  the 
ch&teau  of  Wilworden.  After  a  few  months  she  was  freed  by  her 
husband,  who  attacked  the  ch&teau  at  the  head  of  a  small  band 
of  soldiers.  An  amnesty  having  been  proclaimed,  they  returned 
to  France,  where  Madame  Deshouliires  soon  becune  a  conspicu- 
ous personage  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  literary  sodety. 
She  won  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  the  age— some  of  her  more  zealous  flatterers 
even  going  so  far  as  to  style  her  the  tenth  muse  arid  the 
French  Calliope.  Her  poems  were  very  numerous,  and  induded 
spedmens  of  neariy  all  the  minor  forms,  odes,  edogues,  idylls, 
degies,  chansons,  ballads,  madrigals,  &c.  Of  M^ese  the  idylls 
alone,  and  only  some  of  them,  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the 
others  bdng  entirely  forgotten.  She  wrote  several  dramatic 
works,  the  best  of  which  do  not  rise  to  mediocrity.  Her  friend- 
ship for  Comeille  made  her  take  sides  for  the  Phhdre  of  Pradon 
against  that  of  Radne.  Voltaire  pronounced  her  the  best  of 
vramen  French  poets;  and  her  reputation  with  her  contempor- 
aries is  indicated  by  her  dection  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Ricovnti  of  Padua  and  of  the  Academy  of  Aries.  In  1688 
a'pension  of  aooo  livres  was  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  king,  and 
she  was  thus  relieved  from  the  poverty  in  which  she  had  long 
lived.  She  died  in  Paris  on  the  17th  February  1694.  Complete 
editions  of  her  works  were  published  at  Paris  in  x69S»  I747»  &c. 
These  indude  a  few  poems  by  her  daughter,  Antdne  Thir8se 
Deshouli^res  (1656-17  x8),  who  inherited  her  talent. 

DESICCATION  (from  the  Lat.  desiccare,  to  dry  up),  the 
operation  of  drying  or  removing  water  from  a  substance.  It  is 
of  particular  importance  in  practical  chemistry.  If  a  substance 
admits  of  bdng  heated  to  say  100^,  the  drying  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  an  air-bath,  which  is  simply  an  oven  heated  by  gas 
or  by  steam.  Otherwise  a  desiccator  must  be  employed;  this 
is  essentially  a  dosed  vessd  in  which  a  hygroscopic  substance  is 
placed  together  with  the  substance  to  be  dried.  The  process  may 
be  accelerated  by  exhausting  the  desiccator;  this  so-called 
vacuum  desiccation  is  espedally  suitable  for  the  concentration 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  readily  decomposable  substances.  Of  the 
hygroscopic  substances  in  common  use,  pb<Mphoric  anhydride, 
concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  dry  potassium  hydrate  are 
almost  equal  in  power;  sodium  hydrate  and  caldum  chloride  are 
not  much  behind. 

Two  common  types  of  desiccator  are  in  use.  In  one  the 
absorbent  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  substance  to  be  dried 
above.  Hempd  pointed  out  that  the  effidency  would  be 
increased  by  inverting  this  arrangement,  since  water  vapour  is 
lighter  than  air  and  consequently  rises.  Liquids  are  dried  dther 
by  means  of  the  desiccator,  or,  as  is  more  usiuil,  by  shaking  with 
a  substance  which  removes  the  water.  Fused  aUdum  chloride 
is  the  commonest  absorbent;  but  it  must  not  be  used  with 
alcohols  and  several  other  compounds,  since  it  forms  compounds 
with  these  substances.  Quicklime,  barium  oxide,  and  dehy- 
drated copper  sulphate  are  especially  applicable  to  alcohol  and 
ether;  the  last  traces  of  water  may  be  removed  by  adding 
metallic  sodium  and  distilling.  Gases  are  dried  by  leading  them 
through  towers  or  tubes  containing  an  appropriate  drying 
materiaL  The  experiments  of  H.  B.  Baker  on  the  influence  of 
moisture  on  chemical  combination  have  shown  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  last  traces  of  water. 

In  chemical  technology,  apparatus  on  the  prindple  of  the 
laboratory  air-bath  are  mainly  used.  Crystals  and  predpitates, 
deprived  of  as  much  water  as  possible  by  centrifugal  machines 
or  filter-presses,  are  transported  by  means  of  a  belt,  screw,  or 
other  form  of  conveyer,  on  to  trays  staged  in  brick  chambers 
heated  directly  by  flue  gases  or  steam  pipes;  the  latter  are  easily 
controlled,  and  if  the  steam  be  superheated  a  temperature  of 
300"  and  over  may  be  maintained.  In  some  cases  the  material 
traverses  the  chamber  from  the  coolest  to  the  hottest  part  on  a 
conveyer  or  in  wagons.  Rotating  cylinders  are  also  used;  the 
material  to  be  dried  bdng  placed  inside,  and  the  cylinder  heated 
by  a  steam  jacket  or  otherwise. 

DESIDERIO  DA  SETTIGNANO  (1428-1464),  Italian  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Settignano,  a  village  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hil] 
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of  Fiesole,  still  sorrounded  by  the  quarries  of  sandstone  of  which 
Uie  hQ  is  formed,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  "  stone-cutters." 
Dcfiderio  was  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  of  DonateOo,  whc  n, 
ifTording  to  Vasan,  he  assisted  in  the  work  on  the  pedestal 
of  David,  and  he  seems  to  have  worked  also  with  Mino  da 
R<iijk,  with  the  delicate  and  refined  style  of  whose  works 
tboee  of  Dcsiderio  seem  to  have  a  closer  affinity  than  with  the 
perkai»  more  masculine  tone  of  Donatello.  Vasari  particularly 
extob  the  sculptor's  treatment  of  the  figures  of  women  and 
cfaikhca.   It  docs  not  appear  that  Desiderio  ever  worked  else- 
where than  at  Florence;    and  it  is  there  that  those  who  are 
tulcrested  in  the  Italian  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  must  seek 
his  few  surviving  decwative  and  monumental  works,  though  a 
ncfflber  of  his  delicately  carved  marble  busttf  of  women  and 
daidreD  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  and  private  collections  of 
Cermany  and  France.  Hie  most  prominent  of  his  works  are  the 
tomb  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Mannippini,  in  Santa  Croce,  and 
the  great  marble  tabemade  of  the  Annimdation  in  San  Lorenzo, 
both  of  which  bek>ng  to  the  latter  period  of  Desiderio's  activity; 
tad  the  cherubs'  heads  which  form  the  exterior  frieze  of  the 
Pazxi  Cfaapet    Vasari  mentions  a  marble  bust  by  Desiderio 
of  Marietta  degli  Strozzi,  which  for  many  years  was  held  to 
be  identical  with  a  very  beautiful  bust  bought  in  1878  frbm  the 
Strozzi  CamHy  for  the  Berlin  Museum.  This  bust  is  now,  however, 
goeraOy  aduiowledged  to  be  the  work  of  Francesco  Laurana; 
vhilst  Desiderio's  bust  of  Marietta  has  beoi  recognized  in  another 
marble  portrait  acquired  by  the  Berlin  Museum  in  1842.   The 
Berfia  Museum  also  owns  a  coloured  plaster  bust  of  an  Urbino 
bdy  by  Desiderio,  the  model  for  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  eari  of  Wemyss.   Other  important  busts  by  the  master  are 
ia  the  BargeUo,  Florence,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the  collections  of 
M.  Figdor  mnd  M.  Benda  in  Vienna,  and  of  M.  Dreyfus  in  Paris, 
liie  most  of  DonateOo'spupils,  Desiderio  woriied  chiefly  in  marble, 
asd  oot  a  single  work  in  bronze  has  been  traced  to  his  hand. 
See  Wilbelm  Bode.  Die  ilaiienischg  Plastik  (Berlin.  1693)- 
DBIDBKIUB*  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  is  chiefly  Imown 
throa^  his  connexion  with  Chsriemagne.    He  was  duke  of 
Ti&caay  and  became  king  of  the  Lombards  after  the  death  of 
Amdf  in  756.    Seeking,  like  his  predecessors,  to  extend  the 
Loahard  power  in  Italy,  he  came  into  collision  with  the  papacy, 
acd  aboot  772  the  new  pope,  Adrian  I.,  implored  the  aid  of 
nariffnagnc  against  him.     Other  causes  of  quarrel  already 
nisted  between  the  Frankish  and  the  Lombard  kings.   In  770 
Charlemagne  had  married  a  daughter  of  Desiderius;  but  he  soon 
pat  this  lady  away,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  father.    Moreover, 
Gerberga.  the  widow  of  Qiarlemagne's  brother  Carloman,  had 
sooght  the  pcotection  of  the  Lombard  king  after  her  husband's 
death  in  771 ;  and  in  return  for  the  slight  cast  upon  his  daughter, 
Deskkrios  had  recognized  Gerberga's  sons  as  the  lawful  Frankish 
iisgs.  and  had  attadwd  Adrian  for  refusing  to  crown  them.  Such 
Wis  the  position  when  darlemagne  led  his  troops  across  the  Alps 
a  773,  look  'the  Lombard  capital,  Tidnum,  the  modem  Pavia, 
13  Jaoe  774,  and  added  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  to  his  own 
AmtUti^f^     Desiderius  was  carried  to  France,  where  he  died, 
acd  his  son,  Adalgis,  spent  lus  life  in  futile  attempts  to  recover 
ks  father's  kingdom.    The  name  of  Desiderius  appears  in  the 
looaaoes  of  the  Carolingian  period. 

See  a  Abel.  Uniertang  its  Lantobardenreicks  (Gdctingcn,  1859); 
a«l  Jahrhi^er  dfs  frdnkiscken  Reickes  unter  Kari  itm  Crossen 
(lt^»M*  1865);  L.  M.  HMtrmnn,  CesckicMte  Italiens  im  Miiielalter 
'Gadu,  190^) :  and  Paolus  Diaconus,  Hittoria  Langobardorum,  edited 
by  L  BcthfBana  and  G.  Waiu  (Hanover,  1878). 

OmcV  (Fr.  dessin,  drawing;  Lat.  dtsignare,  to  mark  out), 
ie  the  arts,  a  drawing,  more  especially  when  made  as  a  guide 
kr  the  execution  of  work;  that  side  of  drawing  which  deals 
•nh  anangement  rather  than  representation;  and  generally, 
hj  aaalogy.  a  deliberate  planning,  scheming  or  purpose.  Modem 
lae  has  icoded  to  associate  design  with  the  word  "  original "  in 
the  sense  of  new  or  abnormal.  The  end  of  design,  however,  is 
P'rperly  ntifity,  fitness  and  delight.  If  a  discovery,  it  should  be 
a  (ijscomj  of  what  seems  inevitable,  an  inspiration  arising  out 
s^  the  conditions,  and  parallel  to  invention  in  the  sdences.  The 
(ac&jr  of  desig;n  has  bat  flourished  when  an  almost  spontaneous 


devdopment  was  taking  place  in  the  arts,  and  while  certain 
classes  of  arts,  more  or  less  noble,  were  generally  demanded  and 
the  demand  copiously  satisfied,  as  in  the  production  of  Greek 
vases,  Byzantine  mosaicsy  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  Renaissance 
paintings.  Thus  where  a  "  school  of  design  "  arises  there  is  much 
general  likeness  in  the  products  but  also  a  general  progress. 
The  common  experience — "  tradition  " — ^is  a  part  of  each 
artist's  stock  in  trade;  and  all  are  carried  along  in  a  stream  of 
continuous  exploration.  Some  of  the  arts,  writing,  for  instance, 
hkve  been  little  touched  by  consdous  originality  in  design,  all 
has  been  progress,  or,  at  least,  change,  in  response  to  conditions. 
Under  such  a  system,  in  a  time  of  progress,  the  proper  limitations 
react  as  intensity;  when  limitations  are  removed  the  designer 
has  less  and  less  upon  which  to  react,  and  unconditioned  liberty 
gives  him  nothing  at  all  to  lean  on.  Design  is  response  to  needs, 
conditions  and  aspirations.  The  Greeks  so  well  tmderstood  this 
that  they  appear  to  have  oonsdously  restrained  themselves  to 
the  devdopment  of  sdected  types,  not  only  in  architecture  and 
literature,  but  in  domestic  arts,  like  pottery.  Design  with  them 
was  less  the  new  than  the  true. 

For  the  production  of  a  school  of  design  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  body  of  artists  working  together, 
and  a  large  demand  from  a  sympathetic  public.  A  process  of 
continuous  devdopment  is  thus  brought  into  being  which  sustains 
the  inxllvidual  effort.  It  is  necessary  for  the  designer  to  know 
familiarly  the  processes,  the  materials  and  the  skilful  use  of  the 
tools  involved  in  the  productions  of  a  given  art,  and  properly 
only  one  who  practises  a  craft  can  design  for  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  traditions  of  the  art,  that  is,  to  know  past 
achievements.  It  is  necessary,  further,  to  be  in  .Telation  with 
nature,  the  great  reservoir  of  ideas,  for  it  is  from  it  that  fresh 
thotight  will  flow  into  all  forms  of  art.  These  conditions  being 
granted,  the  best  and  most  usdul  meaning  we  can  give  to 
the  word  design  is  exploration,  experiment,  consideration  of 
posdbilities.  Putting  too  high  a  value  on  originality  other  than 
this  is  to  restrict  natural  growth  from  vital  roots,  in  which  tme 
originality  consists.  To  take  design  in  architecture  as  an  example, 
we  have  rested  too  much  on  definite  precedent  (a  different  thing 
from  living  tradition)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  too  much  from 
newness.  Exploration  of  the  possibiUties  in  arches,  vaults,  domes 
and  the  h'ke,  as  a  chemist  or  a  mathematician  explores,  is  little 
accepted  as  a  method  in  architecture  at-  this  time,  although  in 
antiquity  it  was  by  such  means  that  the  great  master-works  were 
produced:  the  Pantheon,  Santa  Sophia,  Durham  and  Amiens 
cathedrals.  The  same  is  tnle  of  all  forms  of  design.  Of  course 
the  genius  and  inspiration  of  the  individual  artist  is  not  here 
ignored,  but  assumed.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  a  mode 
of  thought  which  shall  make  it  most  fmitful.  (W.  R.  L.) 

DESIRE,  in  popular  usage,  a  term  for  a  wishing  or  longing 
for  something  which  one  has  not  got.  For  its  technical  use  see 
Psychology.  The  word  is  derived  through  .the  French  from 
Lat.  desiderare,  to  long  or  wish  for,  to  miss.  The  substantive 
denderium  has  the  special  meaning  of  desire  for  something  one 
has  once  possessed  but  lost,  hence  regret  or  grief.  The  usual 
explanation  of  the  word  is  to  connect  it  with  sidus,  star,  as  in 
consideraref  to  examine  the  stars  with  attention,  hence,  to  look 
closely  at.  If  this  is  so,  the  history  of  the  transition  in  meaning 
is  unknown.  J.  B.  Greenough  {Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
PhiMogy,  i.  96)  has  suggested  that  the  word  is  a  military  slang 
term.  According  to  this  theory  desiderare  meant  originally  to 
miss  a  soldier  from  the  ranks  at  roll-call,  the  root  being  that 
seen  in  sedcre,  to  sit,  sedes^  seat,  place,  &c 

DESK  (from  Lat.  discus^  quoit,  in  med.  .sense  of  "  Ubie," 
cf.  "dish"  and  Gcr.  Tisck,  Ubic,  from  same  source),  any 
kind  of  flat  or  sloping  table  for  writing  or  reading.  Its 
earliest  shape  was  probably  that  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  pictures  of  the  monastic  scriptorium — rather  high  and 
narrow  with  a  sloping  slab.  The  primitive  desk  had  little 
accommodation  for  writing  materials,  and  no  storage  room  for 
papers;  drawers,  cupboards  and  pigeon-holes  were  the  evolution 
of  periods  when  writing  grew  common,  and  when  letters  and 
other  documents  requiring  preservation  became  numerous.    It 
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was  long  the  custom  to  secure  papers  in  chests  or  cabinets,  whereas 
the  modem  desk  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  writing-table  and 
a  storehouse  for  documents.  The  first  development  from  the 
early  stall-like  desk  consisted  of  the  addition  of  a  drawer;  then 
the  table  came,  to  be  supported  upon  legs  or  columns,  which,  as 
in  the  many  beautiful  examples  constructed  by  Boulle  and  his 
school,  were  often  of  elaborate  grace.  Eventually  the  legs  were 
replaced  by  a  series  of  superimposed  drawers  forming  pedestals 
— hence  the  familiar  pedestal  writing-table. 

For  a  long  period  there  were  two  distinct  contemporary  forms 
of  desk — the  table  and  the  bureau  or  escritoire.  The  latter  shape 
attained  a  popularity  so  great  that,  especially  in  England  and 
America,  it  was  found  even  in  houses  in  whidi  there  was  little 
occasion  for  writing.  The  English-speaking  people  of  the  i8th 
century  were  amazingly  fond  of  pieces  of  furniture  which 
served  a  double  or  triple  purpose.  The  bureau — the  word  is 
the  French  generic  appellation  for  a  desk — derives  its  name 
from  the  material  with  which  it  was  originally  covered  (Fr.  bure^ 
woollen  cloth).  It  consists  of  an  upright  carcass  sloping  inward 
at  the  top,  and  provided  with  long  drawers  below.  The  upper 
part  is  fitted  with  small  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  and  often  with 
secret  places,  and  the  Vrriting  space  is  formed  by  a  hinged  slab 
supported  on  nmners;  when  not  in  use  this  slab  doses  up  the 
sloping  top.  During  the  x8th  century  innumerable  thousands  of 
these  bureaux  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — indeed, 
If  we  except  tables  and  chairs,  no  piece  of  old  furniture  is  more 
common.  In  the  first  part  of  that  period  they  were  usually  of 
oak,  but  when  mahogany  was  introduced  into  Eur(^e  it  speedily 
ousted  the  heavier-looking  wood.  Its  deep  rich  colour  and  the 
high  polish  of  which  it  was  capable  added  appreciably  to  its 
ornamental  appearance.  While  the  pigeon-holes  and  small 
drawers  were  used  for  papers,  the  long  drawers  were  often 
employed  for  purposes  other  than  literary.  In  time  the  bureau- 
secretaire  became  a  bureau-bookcase,  the  glazed  shelves,  which 
were  often  a  separate  erection,  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  bureau. 
The  cabinetmakers  of  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century,  the 
period  of  the  greatest  fioraison  of  this  combination,  competed 
with  each  other  in  devising  elegant  frets  for  the  glass  frorts. 
Solid  and  satisfying  tp  the  eye,  if  somewhat  severe  in  form,  the 
mahogany  bureau  was  usually  an  exceedingly  presentable  piece 
of  furniture.  Occasionally  it  had  a  hamhi  front  which  mitigated 
Its  severity;  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Dutch  varieties, 
which  were  in  a  measure  free  adaptations  of  the  French  Louis 
Quinze  commode.  These  Dutch  bureaux,  an(^  the  English  ones 
made  in  imitation  of  them,  were  usually  elaborately  ibloid  with 
floral  designs  in  coloured  woods;  but  whereas  the  Batavian 
marquetry  was  often  rough  and  crude,  the  English  work  was 
usually  of  considerable  excellence. .  Side  by  side  with  this  form  of 
writing  apparatus  was  one  variety  or  another  of  the  writing-table 
proper.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  generalize  upon  such  a  detail 
it  would  appear  that  the  bureau  was  the  desk  of  the  yeoman  and 
what  we  now  call  the  lower  middle  dass,  and  that  the  slighter  and 
more  table-like  forms  were  preferred  by  those  higher  in  the  social 
scale.  This  probably  means  no  more  than  that  while  the  one 
class  preserved  the  old  English  a£fection  for  the  solid  and  heavy 
furniture  which  would  last  for  generations,  th<»e  who  were  more 
free  to  follow  the  fashions  and  fandes  of  thdr  time  were,  as  the 
pecuniarily  easy  classes  always  have  been,  ready  to  abandon  the 
old  for  the  new. 

Just  about  the  time  when  the  flat  table  with  its  drawers  in  a 
single  row,  or  in  nests  serving  as  pedestals,  was  finally  assuming 
its  familiar  modem  shape,  an  invention  was  introduced  which 
was  destined  eventually,  so  far  as  numbers  and  convenience  go, 
to  supersede  all  other  forms  of  desk.  This  was  the  cylinder-top 
writing-table.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  originator  of  this  device, 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  not  French  himsdf  he  worked  in  France. 
The  historians  of  French  furniture  agree  in  fixing  its  introduction 
about  the  year  1750,  and  we  know  that  a  desk  worked  on  this 
principle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  crown  in  the  year 
1760.  Even  in  its  early  days  the  cylinder  took  more  than  one 
tryT'n^  \i  somctimes  consisted  of  a  Solid  piece  of  curved  wood, 
times  of  a  tambour  frame— that  is  to  say,  of  a  series  of 


narrow  jointed  strips  of  wood  mounted  on  canvas;  the  revolving 
shutters  of  a  shop-front  are  an  adaptation  of  the  idea.    For  a  long 
period,  however,  the  cylinder  was  most  often  solid,  and  remained 
so  until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  "  American 
roll-top  desk  "  began  to  be  made  in  large  numbers.    This  is 
indeed  the  old  French  form  with  a  tambour  cylinder,  and  it  is 
now  the  desk  that  is  most  frequently  met  with  all  over  the  world 
for  commercial  purposes.    Its  popularity  is  due  to  its  large 
accommodation,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  the  closing  of  the 
cylinder  conceals  ail  papers,  and  automatically  locks  every  drawer. 
To  France  we  owe  not  only  the  invention  of  this  ubiquitous  form, 
but  the  construction  of  many  of  the  finest  and  most  historic  desks 
that  have  survived — the  characteristic  marquetry  writing-tables 
of  the  Boulle  period,  and  the  gilded  splendours  of  that  of  Louis 
Quinze  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  furniture. 
Indeed,  the  "  Bureau  du  roi  "  which  was  made  for  Louis  XV.  is  the 
most  famous  and  magnificent  piece  of  furniture  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  ever  constructed.    This  desk,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Louvre,  was  the  work  of  several  artist-artificers, 
chief  among  whom  were  Oeben  and  Riesener — Oeben,  it  may  be 
added  here  as  a  matter  of  artistic  interest,  became  the  grand- 
father of  Eugene  Delacroix.    The  bureau  is  signed  "  Riesener  fa. 
X769  &  I'Arsenal  de  Paris,"  but  it  has  been  established  that, 
however  great  may  have  been  the  share  of  its  constmction  which 
fell  to  him,  the  conception  was  that  of  Oeben.    The  work  ^»s 
ordered  in  1760;  it  would  thus  appear  that  nine  years  wer« 
consumed  in  perfecting  it,  which  is  not  smprising  when  we  learn 
from  the  detailed  accoimt  of  its  construction  that  the  work  began 
with  making  a  perfect  miniature  model  followed  by  one  of  full 
size.    The  "  bureau  du  roi  "  is  a  large  cylinder  desk  elaborately 
inlaid  in  marquetry  of  woods,  and  decorated  with  a  wonderful 
and  ornate  scries  of  mounts  consisting  of  mouldings,  plaques, 
vases  and  statuettes  of  gilt  bronze  cast  and  chased.    Tliese 
bronzes  are  the  work  of  Duplessis,  Winant  and  Hervieux.    The 
desk,  which  shows  plainly  the  transition  between  the  Louts 
Quinze  and  Louis  Sdze  styles,  is  as  remarkable  for  the  boldness 
of  its  conception  as  for  the  magnificent  finish  of  its  details.    Its 
lines  are  large,  flowing  and  harmonious,  and  although  it  is  no 
longer  exactly  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  makers  (Oebe'n  died 
before  it  was  finished)  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  have 
hardly  interfered  with  the  general  effect.    For  the  head  of  the 
king  for  whom  it  was  made  that  of  Minerva  in  a  helmet  was 
substituted  under  his  successor.    The  dphers  of  Louis  XV.  have 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  Sevres  plaques,  and  even  the 
key  which  bore  the  king's  initial  crowned  with  laurels  and 
palm  leaves,  with  his  portrait  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fleur  de  ly  s 
on  the  other,  has  been  interfered  with  by  an  austere  republicanism. 
Yet  no  tampering  with  details  can  spoU  the  monumental  nobility 
of  this  great  conception.  (J.  P.-B.) 

DESLONGCHAMPS,  JACQUES  AMAND  EUDES-  (1794-1867), 
French  naturalist  and  palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Caen   in 
Normandy  on  the  X7th  of  January  1794.    His  parents,  though 
poor,  contrived  to  give  him  a  good  education,  and  he  studied 
medidne  in  his  native  town  to  such  good  effect  that  in  1812  he 
was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  in  x8i  5  surgeon 
assistant  major  to  the  military  hospital  of  CaeiL    Soon  after- 
wards he  proceeded  to  Paris  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  doctor  o( 
surgery,  and  there  the  researches  and  teachings  of  Cuvier  attracted 
his  attention  to  subjects  of  natural  history  and  palaeontology. 
In  i%22  he  was  elected  surgeon  to  the  board  of  relief  at  Caen,  and 
while  he  never  ceased  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  this 
post,  he  sought  relaxation  in  geological  studies..  Soon  he  dis. 
covered  remains  of  Teleosaurus  in  one  of  the  Caen  quarries,  and 
he  became  an  ardent  palaeontologist.  He  was  one  of  the  f oun d c rs 
of  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Caen,  and  acted  as  honorary 
curator;  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Soci^te 
linnUnne  de  Normandie  (1823),  to  the  transactions  of  which 
society  he  communicated  papers  on  Teleosaurus^  Poekiloplcuron 
{Afcgalosaurus),  on  Jurassic  mollusca  and  brachiopoda.     In  x  82  5 
he  became  professor  of  zoology  to  the  faculty  of  sciences,  and  ia 
1847,  dean.    He  died  on  the  17th  of  January  1867. 

His  son  £uc£neEudes-Dcsloncchaui>s  (1830-1889),  French 
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polaeoatolocist,  was  born  in  1830.  He  succeeded  his  father  about 
the  >xar  1856  as  professor  of  zoology  at  the  faculty  of  sciences  at 
Qcn.  ind  in  1861  he  became  also  professor  of  geology  and  dean. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1867,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
(xnpletbn  of  a  memoir  on  the  Teleosaurs:  the  joint  labours 
k-irg  embodioi  in  hb  Prodrome  des  T^iosauriens  du  Caivadoi. 
Tu  ihe  Societ6  Linn^nne  de  Normandie  he  contributed  memoirs 
09  junssic  bnchiopodi,  on  the  geology  of  the  department  of  La 
Manche  ( 1856).  of  Calvados  (1856-1863),  on  the  Terrain  caUovieH 
(:S5g),  on  SomdU-CaUdonie  (1864),  and  Eludes  sur  les  ttages 
j.irstsiqaes  infiriemrs  de  la  Normandie  (1864).  His  work  Le 
Jva  wrmand  was  issued  in  1877-1878  (incomplete).  He  died 
XX  Chitcau  Matthieu,  Calvados,  on  the  21st  of  December  1889. 

DESHAISEAUZ,  PIERRE  (1673-1745);  French  writer,  was 
'jcn  at  Sailtat,  probably  in  1673.  His  father,  a  minister  of  the 
reformed  church,  had  to  leave  France  on  the  revocation  of  the 
p:.ct  of  Nantes,  and  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  Pierre  was 
riu<-ated.  Bayle  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  3rd  Lord 
Sisfiesbury.  with  whom,  in  1699,  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
(npged  ia  literary  work.  He  remained  in  close  touch  with 
the  reiigious  refugees  in  England  and  Holland,  and  constantly  in 
ccncspQodcnce  with  the  leading  continental  savants  and  writers, 
»  So  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  him  to  conduct  such  business 
IS  they  might  have  in  England.  In  1720  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  ».he  Royal  Society.  Among  his  worics  are  Vie  de  St  Evremond 
<t"ii),  Vie  de  BoUeoM-Despriamx  (1712),  Vie  de  Bayle  (1730). 
H  ?  .Iso  took  an  active  part  in  preparing  the  Biblioihique  raisonnle 
in  ctaraies  de  C Europe  (i 728-1 753),  and  the  BibliotMque 
t'JsHiique  (1733^1747),  and  edited  a  selection  of  St  Evremond's 
«r!ings  (17^).  Part  of  Desmaiseaux's  correspondence  is  pre- 
sTvol  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  letters  are  in  the  royal 
Lbrary  at  Copenhagen.    He  died  on  the  1 1  th  of  July  1 745. 

DESHAREST,  KICOLAS  (1725-1815),  French  geologist,  was 
ben  at  Soulaines,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  i6th  of 
Septcabcr  1725.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  was  educated  at 
t*c  ccQcge  of  the  Oratorians  of  Troyes  and  Paris.  Taking  full 
ai-> Ullage  of  the  instruction  he  received,  he  was  able- to  support 
r.'Tself  by  teaching,  and  to  continue  his  studies  independently. 
3  .?on's  Theory  of  Ike  ^Jirlk  interested  him,  and  in  1 753  he 
s.  -LSs/uUy  competed  for  a  prize  by  writing  an  essay  on  the 
:r :  >cnt  connexion  between  England  and  France.  This  attracted 
E-rh  2ttentk>n,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  being  employed  in 
-- ->>ng  and  reporting  on  manufactures  in  different  countries, 
■  -t  in  1788  to  his  appointment  as  inspector-general  of  the 
^--dactares  of  France.  He  utilized  his  journeys,  travelling  on 
-T)*.,  SD  as  to  add  to  hb  knowledge  of  the  earth's  structure.  In 
'"I  he  made  observations  in  Auvergne,  recognizing  that  the 
r'-~atic  basalts  were  old  lava  streams,  comparing  them  with 
Sr  columns  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  referring 
"  n  to  the  operaticmsof  extinct  volcanoes.  It  was  not,  however, 
>  .1 1774  that  he  published  an  essay  on  the  subject,  accompanied 
^-j  t  gcofegkal  map,  having  meanwhile  on  several  occasions 
^•^i'jcd  the  district.    He  then  pointed  out  the  succession  of 

H-iak  outbursts  and  the  changes  the  rocks  had  undergone 
tl't;^  weathering  and  erosion.  As  remarked  by  Sir  A.  Geikie, 
^'.  dxtrine  of  the  origin  of  valleys  by  the  erosive  action  of  the 
''r^iBs  which  flow  through  them  was  first  clearly  taught  by 
!>-  -s&resL  An  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  his  map  of  the 
V  -icic  region  of  Auvergne  was  published  after  his  death,  in 
:*n.  by  bis  son  Akselke  GaBtan  Desuarest  (1784-1838),  who 
*is  distinguished  as  a  zoologist,  and  author  of  memoirs  on  recent 
«2c  £o9siI  Crustacea.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  September 

See  The  Fommdtrs  ofCeoloty,  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  (1897).  pp.  48-78. 

(H.  B.  Wo.) 

ranURXTS  (or  Desmaketz),  JEAN,  Sieur  de  Saint- 
>'^ii!t  (f59S~i676)t  French  dramatbt  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
«3s  bcm  in  Paris  in  1595.  When  he  was  about  thirty  he  was 
'•"-."odiKed  to  Richelieu,  and  became  one  of  the  band  of  writers 
*^^  canied  out  the  cardinal's  literary  ideas.  Dcsmarcts's  own 
I-  -  .^tiaa  was  to  novel-writing,  and  the  success  of  his  romance 
^fam  m  1631  kd  to  his  formal  adroissk>n  to  the  circle  that  met 


at  the  house  of  Valentine  Conrart  and  later  devek)ped  into  the 
Acad^mie  Fran^aiae.  Dcsmarets  was  its  first  chancellor.  It  was 
at  Richelieu's  request  that  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre.  In 
this  kind  he  produced  a  comedy  long  regarded  as  a  masterpiece, 
Les  Visionnaires  (1637);  a  prose-tragedy,  trigone  (1638);  and 
Scipion  (1639),  a  tragedy  in  verse.  His  success  led  to  ofRcial 
preferment,  and  he  was.  made  conseiller  du  roi,  contrdleur-giniral 
de  V extraordinaire  des  guerres,  and  secretary-general  of  the  fleet 
of  the  Levant.  His  long  epic  Clovis  ( 165 7)  is  noteworthy  because 
Desmarets  rejected  the  traditional  pagan  backgroimd,  and 
maintained  that  Christian  imagery  should  supplant  it.  With 
this  standpoint  he  contributed  several  works  in  defence  of 
the  modems  in  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Ancients  and 
Modems.  In  his  bter  years  Desmarets  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  producing  a  quantity  of  religious  poems,  of  which  the  best- 
known  is  perhaps  his  verse  translation  of  the  Office  de  la  Vierge 
(1645).  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Jansenists,  against 
whom  he  wrote  a  Riponse  d  Vinsolente  apologie  de  Port-Royal . . . 
(1666).    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  October  1676. 

See  also  H.  Rigault,  Hiitoire  de  la  querelle  des  anciens  et  des 
modemes  (1856),  pp.  80-103. 

DESMARETS,  NICOLAS.  Sieur  de  MAatEBOis  (1648-1721), 
French  statesman,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  loth  of  September 
1648.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  J.  B.  Colbert,  who  took  him 
into  his  offices  as  a  clerk.  He  became  counsellor  to  the  parlement 
in  1672,  master  of  requests  in  1674  and  intendant  of  finances  in 
1678.  In  these  last  functions  he  had  to  treat  with  the  financiers 
for  the  coinage  of  new  silver  pieces  of  four  sous.  After  Colbert's 
death  he  was  involved  in  the  legal  proceedings  taken  against  those 
financiers  who  had  manufactured  coins  of  bad  alloy.  The 
prosecution,  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  family  of  Le  Tellier, 
rivals  of  the  Colberts,  presented  no  proof  against  Desmarets. 
Nevertheless  he  was  stripped  of  his  offices  and  exiled  to  his 
estates  by  the  king,  on  the  23rd  of  December  1683.  In  March 
x686  he  was  authorized  to  return  to  Paris,  and  again  entered 
into  relations  with  the  controllers-general  of  finance,  to  whom 
he  furnished  for  more  than  ten  years  remarkable  memoirs  on  the 
economic  situation  in  France.  As  early  as  1687  he  showed  the 
necessity  for  radical  reforms  in  the  system  of  taxation,  insisting 
on  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  the  excessive  expenses  of  the  king. 
By  these  memoirs  he  established  his  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  great  economists  of  the  time,  Vauban,  Boisguilbert  and  the 
comte  de  Boulainvilliers.  When  in  September  1699  Chamillart 
was  named  controller-general  of  finances,  he  took  Desmarets  for 
counsellor;  and  when  he  created  the  two  offices  of  directors 
of  finances,  he  gave  one  to  Desmarets  (October  22,  1703). 
Henceforth  Desmarets  was  veritable  minister  of  finance.  Louis 
XIV.  had  long  conversations  with  him.  Madame  de  Maintcnon 
protected  him.  The  economists  Vauban  and  Boisguilbert  ex- 
changed long  conversations  with  him.  When  Chamillart  found 
his  double  functions  too  heavy,  and  retaining  the  nunistry  of 
war  resigned  that  of  finance  in  1708,  Desmarets  succeeded  him. 
The  situation  was  exceedingly  grave.  The  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  year  1708  amounted  to  81,977,007  livres,  of  which  57,833,233 
livrcs  had  already  been  spent  by  anticipation,  and  the  expenses 
to  meet  were  200,251,447  livres.  In  1709  a  famine  reduced  still 
more  the  returns  from  taxes.  Yet  Desmarets's  reputation  re- 
newed the  credit  of  the  state,  and  financiers  consented  to  advance 
money  they  had  refused  to  the  king.  The  emission  of  paper 
money,  and  a  reform  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  enabled  him  to 
tide  over  the  years  1 709  and  1 7 10.  Then  Desmarets  decided  upon 
an  "extreme  and  violent  remedy,"  to  use  his  own  expression, — 
an  income  tax.  His  "  tenth  "  was  based  on  Vauban's  plan;  but 
the  privileged  classes  managed  to  avoid  it,  and  it  proved  no  better 
than  other  expedients.  Nevertheless  Louis  XIV.  managed  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  expenses,  and  the  deficit  of  171 5,  about 
350,000,000  livres,  was  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
it  not  been  for  Desmarets's  reforms.  The  honourable  peace  which 
Louis  was  enabled  to  conclude  at  Ut  recht  with  his  enemies  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  resources  which  Desmarets  procured  for  him. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Desmarets  was  dismissed  by 
the  regent  along  with  all  the  other  ministers.    He  withdrew  to 
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his  estates.  To  justify  his  ministry  he  addressed  to  the  regent 
a  Compte  rendu,  which  showed  clearly  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  meet.  His  enemies  even,  like  Saint  Simon,  had  to  recognize 
his  honesty  and  his  talent.  He  was  certainly,  after  Colbert,  the 
greatest  finance  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 

See  Forbonnais.  Recherehes  el  considirations  sur  Us  finances  de  la 
France  (2  vob..  Basel,  1758);  Montyon,  ParliciUariUs  el  observations 
sur  Us  ministres  des  finances  de  h  France  (Paris,  1812) :  De  Boislisle, 
Correspondance  des  contrSUurs-gSniraux  des  finances  (3  vols..  Paris, 
1873-1897) :  and  the  same  author's  "  Desmarcts  et  I'anaire  des  pieces 
de  auatre  sok  "  in  the  appendix  to  the  seventh  volume  of  his  edition 
of  the  Mimoires  de  Saint-Simon,  (E.  Es.) 

DES  MOINES,  the  capital  and  the  largest  city  of  Iowa,  U.S.A., 
and  the  county -scat  of  Polk  county,  in  the  south  central  part  of 
the  state,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Raccoon  with  the  Des  Moines 
river.  Pop.  (1890)  50,093;  (1900)  62,139,  of  whom  7946  were 
forcign-bom,  including  1907  from  Sweden  and  1432  from 
Germany;  (1910  census)  86,368.  Des  Moines  is  served  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &:  Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  Nortb-Westem, 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  the  Minneapolis 
&  St  Louis,  and  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Falls  &  Northern  railways; 
also  by  several  intcrurban  electric  lines.  The  chief  building 
in  Des  Moines  is  the  State  Capitol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
Sj .000,000;  other  important  buildings  arc  the  public  library 
(containing,  in  1908,  40,415  volumes),  the  court  house,  the  post 
office,  the  Iowa  State  Historical  building,  a  large  auditorium 
and  two  hospitals.  As  a  manufacturing  centre  the  dty  has 
considerable  importance.  .  Among  the  leading  products  are 
those  of  the  furnaces,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  fiour  and 
grist  mills,  planing  milb,  creameries,  bridge  and  iron  works, 
publishing  houses  and  a  packing  house;  and  brick,  tile,  pottery, 
patent  medicines,  furniture,  caskets,  tombstones,  carriages, 
farm  machinery,  Portland  cement,  glue,  gloves  and  hosiery.  The 
value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $15,084,958,  an  increase 
of  79' 7  %  in  five  years.  The  dty  is  in  one  of  the  most  productive 
coal  regions  of  the  state,  has  a  large  jobbing  trade,  and  is  an 
important  centre  for  the  insurance  business,  llie  Iowa  state  fair 
is  held  here  annually.  In  1908  this  dty  had  a  park  system  of 
750  acres.  Des  Moines  is  the  seat  of  Des  Moines  College,  a 
Baptist  institution,  co-educational,  founded  in  1865  (enrolment, 
1907-1908,  214);  of  Drake  University  (co-educational;  founded 
in  i8dx  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ;  now  non-sectarian),  with 
colleges  of  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  dental  surgery  and  of  the 
Bible,  a  conservatory  of  music,  and  a  normal  school,  in  which 
are  departments  of  oratory  and  commercial  training,  and  having 
in  1907*1908  1764  students,  of  whom  520  were  in  the  summer 
school  only;  of  the  Highland  Park  College,  founded  in  1890; 
of  Grand  View  College  (Danish  Lutheran),  founded  in  1895;  and 
of  the  Capital  City  commerdal  college  (founded  1884).  A  new 
city  charter,  embodying  what  has  become  known  as  the  "  Des 
Moines  Plan  "  of  municipal  government,  was  adopted  in  1907. 
It  centralizes  power  in  a  council  of  five  (mayor  and  four  council- 
men),  nominated  at  a  non-partisan  primary  and  voted  for  on 
a  non-partisan  ticket  by  the  electors  of  the  entire  city,  ward 
divisions  having  been  abolished.  Elections  are  biennial.  Other 
city  officers  are  chosen  by  the  council,  and  city  employees  are 
Selected  by  a  dvil  service  commission  of  three  members,  ap>- 
pointed  by  the  council.  The  mayor  is  superintendent  of  the 
department  of  public  affairs,  and  each  of  the  other  adminis- 
trative departments  (accounts  and  finances,  public  safety, 
streets  and  public  improvements,  and  parks  and  pubhc 
property)  is  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  coundlmen.  After 
petition  signed  by  a  number  of  voters  not  less  than  25%  of  the 
number  voting  at  the  preceding  municipal  election,  any  member 
of  the  council  may  be  removed  by  popular  vote,  to  which  all 
public  franchises  must  be  submitted,  and  by  which  the  council 
may  be  compelled  to  pass  any  law  or  ordinance. 

A  fort  called  Fort  Des  Moines  was  established  on  the  site  of  the 
dty  in  1843  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  In  1843 
the  site  was  opened  to  settlement  by  the  whiles;  in  1851  Des 
Moines  was  incorporated  as  a  town;  in  1857  it  was  first  chartered 
as  a  city,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  central  location,  the  scat 


of  government  was  removed  hither  from  Iowa  City.  A  fort  was 
re-established  here  by  act  of  Congress  in  1900  and  named  Fort 
Des  Moines.  It  is  occupied  by  a  full  regiment  of  cavalry.  The 
name  of  the  dty  was  taken  from  that  of  the  river,  which  in  turn 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  corruption  by  the  French  of  the 
original  Indian  name,  Moingonaf—the  French  at  firat  using 
the  abbreviation  '*  moin,"  and  calling  the  river  "  la  riviere  des 
mains  "  and  then,  the  name  having  become  assodated  with  the 
Trappist  monks,  changing  it  into  "  la  riviire  des  moines.** 

DESMOND,  GERALD  FITZGERALD.  15TH  Eakl  of  (d.  1583), 
Irish  leader,  was  son  of  James,  14th  earl,  by  his  second  wife  More 
O'Carroll.  His  father  had  agreed  in  January  1 54 1 ,  as  one  of  the 
terms  of  his  submission  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  send  young  Gerald 
to  be  educated  in  England.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
proposals  to  this  effect  were  renewed;  Gerald  was  to  be  the 
companion  of  the  young  king.  Unfortunately  for  the  subsequent 
peace  of  Munster  these  projects  were  not  carried  out.  The 
Desmond  estates  were  held  by  a  doubtful  title,  and  claims  on 
them  were  made  by  the  Butlers,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Geraldines,  the  9th  earl  of  Ormonde  having  married  Lady  Joan 
Fitzgerald,  daughter  and  heiress-general  of  the  nth  earl  of 
Desmond.  On  Ormonde's  death  she  proposed  to  marry  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  and  eventually  did  so,  after  the  death  of  her  second 
husband.  Sir  Frands  Bryan.  The  effect  of  this  marriage  was  a 
temporary  cessation  of  open  hostility  between  the  Desmonds  and 
her  son,' Thomas  Butler,  loth  earl  of  Ormonde. 

Gerald  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1558;  he  was  knighted  by 
the  lord  deputy  Sussex,  and  did  homage  at  Waterford.    He  soon 
established  close  relations  with  his  namesake  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
nth  eari  of  Kildare  (1525-1585),  and  with  Shane  O'Neill.     In 
spite  of  an  award  made  by  Su&<iex  in  August  1560  regulating 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  Ormonde  and  the  Fitzgcralds, 
the  Geraldine  outlaws  were  still  plundering  their  neighbours. 
Desmond  neglected  a  summons  to  appear  at  EUzabeth's  court 
for  some  time  on  the  plea  that  he  was  at  war  with  his  uncle 
Maurice.    When  he  did  appear  in  Ix>ndon  in  May  1562  his 
insolent  conduct  before  the  privy  council  resulted  in  a  short 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower.    He  was  detained  in  England  unt  il 
1564,  and  soon  after  his  return  his  wife's  death  set  him  free  from 
such  restraint  as  was  provided  by  her  Butler  connexion.    He  now 
raided  Thomond,  and  in  Waterford  he  sought  to  enforce  his  feudal 
rights  on  Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  Dedes,  who  invoked  the  help 
of  Ormonde.    The  two  nobles  thereupon  resorted  to  open  war. 
fighting  a  battle  at  Affane  on  the  Blackwater,  where  Desmond 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.    Ormonde  and  Desmond  were 
bound  over  in  London  to  keep  the  peace,  being  allowed  to  return 
early  in  1566  to  Ireland,  where  a  royal  commission  was  appointed 
to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them.    Desmond  and 
his  brother  Sir  John  of  Desmond  were  sent  over  to  England^ 
where  they  surrendered  their  lands  to  the  queen  after  a  short 
experience  of  the  Tower.    In  the  meanwhile  Desmond's  cousin, 
James  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald,  caused  himself  to  be  acdaimed 
captain  of  Desmond  in  defiance  of  Sidney,  and  in  the  evident 
expectation  of  usurping  the  earldom.    He  sought  to  give  the 
movement  an  ultra-Catholic  character,  with  the  idea  of  gaining 
foreign  assistance,  and  allied  himself  with  John  Burke,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  with  Connor  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond. 
and  even  secured  Ormonde's  brother,  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  whom 
Sidney  had  offended.    Piers  and  Edward  Butler  also  joined  the 
rebellion,  but  the  appearance  of  Sidney  and  Ormonde  in  the 
south-west  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Butlers.. 
Most  of  the  Geraldines  were  subjugated  by  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
but  Fitzmaurice  remained  in  arms,  and  in  1571  Sir  John  Perrot 
undertook  to  reduce  him.    Perrot  hunted  him  down,  and  at  last 
on  the  23rd  of  February  1573  he  made  formal  submission  at 
Kilmallock,  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the  church  by  way  of 
proving  his  sincerity. 

Against  the  advice  of  the  queen's  Irish  counsellors  Desmond 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland  in  1573,  the  earl  promising  not 
to  exerdsc  palatinate  jurisdiction  in  Kerry  until  his  rights  to 
it  were  proved.  He  was  detained  for  six  months  in  Dublin,  but 
in  November  slipped  through  the  hands  of  the  government,  aatl 
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witliiB  1  very  iboit  timt  had  reduced  la  i  MUc  o[  ■ 
pnnnuc  wtuch  Prrrot  thought  lo  havt  pacified  by  hi 
tJwinI  FiugcnJd,  biothn  of  (he  carl  ot  KUdin,  am 

Oaonwd,  but  uxampluhcd  nothing.  Damand  as 
Dane  but  fiipboa  Uh  thouid  be  observed  between 
ud  Fltnnturice  teized  Captain  Gecrge  Bourchi 
Uiobelh'*  ofhrcn  in  the  west,  Essex  met  the  earl  r 
[ord  in  July,  and  Bourchicr  was  sunendered,  bul 
nlMfd  the  other    ■  ■  ■     ■     -■ 


g  £j»  lor  I 


d  £10. 


any  oni 


ihci  wndi  uki 

Demhtn  of  the  CDundL  On  the  iSIh  o[' July  1574  the  Ccraldine 
tludi  ufDed  tbe  "  Combination  "  pnunising  lo  support  the  earl 
iai:oiidiiioiial]y ;  shortly  alierwaids  Onnonde  and  Ihc  lord 
dtpiuy,  Sii  William  Fitiwilliam,  marched  on  Munster,  and  put 
DfSDODd'a  carrison  at  Derrinlaur  Castte  lo  the  sword.  Desmond 
Kiboiilted  at  Cock  on  the  and  o[  September,  handing  over  his 
esutfj  Id  trustees.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  visited  Munsler  In  1575, 
ud  iMuTi  ifeocd  10  promise  an  early  restoration  of  order.  But 
litaainia  bad  Bed  to  Brittany  in  company  with  other  leading 
CmUino,  John  Fitzgerald,  seneschal  o[  ImoUlly,  who  had  held 
fiiUymailyr  against  Sidney  in  1567,  and  Edmund  Fitrgibbon, 
ll>c  sa  cd  tbe  White  Knight  who  had  been  attainted  in  1:71- 
He  iauigiicd  at  tbe  French  and  Spanish  courts  for  a  foreign 
amiaa  at  Ireland,  and  at  Rome  met  the  advcnlutel  Stuctey, 

taepbew  of  Gregory  XIII.  Iting  ot  Irebnd.  In  1S79  he  landed 
ii  Smerwick  Bay.  when  he  was  jtHDed  later  by  some  Spatiish 
EUien  at  tbe  Fort  del  Ore.  His  ships  were  csplurtd  an  the 
1]^  o(  July  and  be  himself  wis  slain  in  a  skirmish  whUe  on  hl> 
>iy  to  TtppeTary.  Nidiolu  Sanden,  the  papal  legate  who  had 
accoopanied  Fiixmauiice,  worked  on  Desmond's  wealneu,  and 
uojht  to  draw  him  into  open  rebellion.  Detmond  had  perhaps 
tm  restnincd  before  by  jedousy  o[  Filimaurice;  hig  inde- 
dsius  ceased  wben  on  the  itt  of  Noveoibei  Sir  William  Fetham 
pndaimed  bim  a  traitor.  The  sack  of  Youghal  and  Kinule  by 
\t!  Genldiaes  was  speedily  tallowed  by  the  succnees  of  Oimonde 
ul  Feihain  acting  in  concert  with  Admiral  Winter.  In  June 
i;ii  Desmond  bad  10  tike  lo  the  woods,  but  he  maintained  a 
cBKideialde  loUowing  for  some  time,  which,  however,  in  June 
i-j],  wfan  Ormoode  set  a  price  on  his  bead,  was  teduced  to  tour 
psscas.  FiveiDoBihsUter,  on  (he  iitb  of  Xovember,  he  was 
idiBi  igd  murdoed  by  1  doall  party  of  utdien.  His  btothei 
^  Jotia  of  Deainaiid  had  been  caught  and  killed  in  December 
■  ^1.  aod  the  BeAcacfial  of  Imokilly  had  surrendered  on  the  14th 
U  June  I  (Sj.  Ailet  hia  nibraisiion  the  seneschal  acl{d  loyally, 
lia  Us  lands  excited  tnvy;  he  was  arrested  in  T5S7,  and  died 
ii  Dshlia  Caslle  turo  days  later. 

By  his  lecoDd  nurTiige  with  Eleanor  Butler,  the  i  jth  eaii  left 
In  sgat,  ibe  eltler  of  whom,  Jama,  iSlheiti  (1S70-1601),  spent 
BM  ei  hb  life  in  prisan.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
itoo-itici  ID  retovei  hi*  inheritance  he  returned  10  England, 
V  it  tfied,  tbe  tille  becoming 

lyw.)  C«f      ~ 

a,  iBsiJiaud  the  article  Fnici 

WMMIU  (i)o-Jf aiato),  an  aodcnl  (erriloiiil  divl^n  ot 
Iniiad,  coveting  the  eastetn  part  ot  the  modem  Co,  Kerry  and 
^■esanpntofCo.  Cork.  I  o  creation  as  a  kingdom  is  placed 
a  lie  fcar  14a,  when  Oliol  Olum,  king  of  Munsicr,  divided  his 
-jnitocy  between  hia  two  uos,  giving  Desmaod  to  Eoghan,  and 
Thmaid  «  Nonb  Munsler  to  Coimac  In  ijig  Maurice 
Fi:iibnia<  m  flticerald  (d,  I3S6),  lord  of  Deda  and  Dcsmocid, 
nt  treated  is<  earl  of  DesDwnd  by  Edwud  HI.;  tike  other 
arts  Elated  aboot  ihat  (irae  he  ruled  his  territory  as  a  paJalinale, 
ud  his  iasifly  acquit   ' 


Desmond  into  a  couDly,  and  it  was  regarded  as  such  lor  a  few 
years,  but  by  tbe  begiDUingoI  tlie  I71h  century  It  was  joined  to 

In  i6iq  the  title  of  eatl  of  Desmond  was  conferred  on  Richard 
Preston,  Lord  Dingwall,  at  whose  death  in  161S  it  again  became 
eitinct.  It  was  then  bestowed  on  George  Feilding,  second  son 
of  William,  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  had  held  the  reveruon  o(  the 
earidom  from  1622.  His  son  William  Feilding  succeeded  as  earl 
of  Denl^gh  in  1675,  and  thenceforward  (be  title  of  Deunond  was 


cund  the  body  of  a 
apluliii  (Lingual  ulida),  and  like  ihcAi 
have  no  segmental  tignilicance.  Their 
number  varies  In  the  diflereot  spcdcs. 
The  head  bears  four  jetae,  and  some  ol 
the  ridges  bear  a  pair  dlher  donalty 
or  ventrally.  The  setae  arc  movable. 
Two  pigment  spots  between  the  fourth 
and  £flh  ridgea  are  regarded  as  eyes. 
The  Desmoscoledda  move  by  looping 


»like( 


as  by  creeping  on  Iheit 


Lotheai 


There  are  several  spedea.  L 
Clap,  has  been  met  with  in  th 
Channel  Olhcia  are  I>.  a 
Greet,  D.  nIelfliuiGmi,  D.ch 

TrickodermaoT^ 


»??%  Snia'S*^   ■MoPanccri.  Trkhoierm 
muiu  i  G.  Ud.  Greef  is  o.j  mm.  long, 


'    Thei 


and  is  also  a 

"  sit-Uke 

'V"""'     oniiica-        inc  male  noa  two  spicules, 

(f™™>.»^  i  '*■  "^  ^™  "  x"""  <''"''"  ■»  '0  "helher 
(from  raocen,)  j^  ,f,g^^  j^  pj^^^j  ^^J^  ^|^  Desmos- 

coledda ot  with  Ibe  Nematoda.  With  regard  to  the  tytlemaiic 
position  of  the  group,  it  certainly  comes  nearest — espedally  in 
the  structure  otita  reproductive  organs— to  the  Ncmaioda.  We 
still,  however,  are  very  ignorant  of  the  internal  anatomy  of  these 
forms,  and  until  we  know  more  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
very  dehnite  coDcIitiion  **  lo  their  positioa  in  the  animal 
kingdom 

See  Panceri,  AIH  Ace.  Kapatl  viL  (1878):  Greet,  ArcM.  rTahirr, 
3S(i.)(i«6«).p.  IIJ.  (A.E.S.) 

DEIMOUUm.  LUCIB  BtMPUCB  CAMILLS  BBHOIST  (i;fio- 
■794).  French  journalist  and  polilidao,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  French  Revolution,  was  born  at  Guise,  in  Picardy,  on 
the  :nd  of  March  1760.  Hisfaihcr  wuliehtcnant-gencialof  the 
baUliati  of  Guise,  and  through  tbe  efforts  of  a  friend  obtained 
a  Cinirie  for  his  son,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  left  home  for  Paris, 
and  entered  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  In  Ibis  school,  in 
which  Robespierre  was  also  a  bursar  and  a  dislinguished  sti 


lis  lather  for 


solid  ft 


mplelionofhi 


violent,  his  appearance  unattractive,  and  bis  speech  impaired  by 
a  painful  staaimcr.  He  indulged,  however,  his  love  for  h'lera- 
tuic,  wat  docely  observant  of  public  aSaln,  and  thus  cndually 
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prepared  himself  for  the  main  duties  of  his  life--those  of  a 
political  lUUraUur. 

In  March  1 789  Desmoulins  began  his  political  career.  Having 
been  nominated  deputy  from  the  baUliage  of  Guise,  he  appeared 
at  Laon  as  one  ct  the  commissioners  for  the  election  of  deputies 
to  the  States-General  summoned  by  royal  edict  of  January  24th. 
Camille  heralded  its  meeting  by  his  Ode  to  the  States-General.  It 
is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  radical 
pamphlet  entitled  La  Pkilosophie  au  peupU  fran^aUf  published 
in  1788,  the  text  of  which  is  not  known.  His  hopes  of  pro< 
fessional  success  were  now  scattered,  and  he  was  living  in  Paris 
in  extreme  poverty.  He,  however,  shared  to  the  full  the  exdte- 
ment  which  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Statcs-GeneraL  As 
appears  from  hu  letters  to  his  father,  he  watched  with  exultation 
the  procession  of  deputies  at  Versailles,  and  with  violent  indigna- 
tion the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  June  which  followed  the 
closing  of  the  Salle  des  Menus  to  the  deputies  who  had  named 
themselves  the  National  Assembly.  It  b  further  evident  that 
Desmoulins  was  already  sympathidng,  not  only  with  the  enthusi- 
asm, but  also  with  the  fury  and  cruelty,  of  the  Parisian  crowds. 

The  sudden  dismissal  of  Necker  by  Louis  XVI.  was  the  event 
which  brought  Desmoulins  to  fame.  On  the  xath  of  July  1789 
Camille,  leaping  upon  a  table  outside  one  of  the  caf£s  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  announced  to  the  crowd 
the  dismissal  of  their  favourite. .  Losing,  in  his  violent  excite- 
ment, his  stammer,  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  mob  by  his 
burning  words  and  his  call  "To  arms!"  "This  dismissal," 
he  said,  "  is  the  tocsin  of  the  St  Bartholomew  of  the  patriots." 
Drawing,  at  last,  two  pistols  from  under  his  coat^  he  dedared  that 
he  would  not  fsill  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  police  who  were 
watching  his  movements.  He  descended  amid  the  embraces  of 
the  crowd,  and  his  cry  "To  armsJ"  resounded  on  all  sides. 
This  scene  was  the  beginning  of  the  actual  events  of  the 
Revolution.  Following  Desmoulins  the  crowd  surged  through 
Paris,  procuring  arms  by  force;  and  on  the  xjth  it  was  partly 
organized  as  the  Parisian  militia  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
National  Guard.    On  the  X4th  the  Bastille  was  taken. 

Desmoulins  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the  following  day 
that  public  literary  career  which  lasted  till  his  death.  In  May 
and  June  1789  he  had  written  La  France  libre,  which,  to  his 
chagrin,  his  publisher  refused  to  print  The  takiiog  of  the  Bastille, 
however,  and  the  events  by  which  it  was  preceded,  were  a  sign 
that  the  times  had  changed;  and  on  the  x8th  of  July  Desmoulins's 
work  was  issued.  Considerably  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
it  already  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  republic.  By  its  erudijte, 
brilliant  and  courageous  examination  of  the  rights  of  king,  of 
nobles,  of  clergy  and  of  people,  it  attained  a  wide  and  sudden 
popularity;  it  secured  for  the  author  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  Mirabcau,  and  the  studied  abuse  of  numerous  royalist 
pamphleteers.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  his  vanity  and  love  of 
popularity  inflamed,  he  pandered  to  the  passions  of  the.  lower 
orders  by  the  publication  of  his  Discours  de  la  lanleme  aux 
ParUiens  which,  with  an  almost  fiendish  reference  to  the  excesses 
of  the  mob,  he  headed  by  a  quotation  from  St  John,  Qui  male 
agU  edit  Incem,  Camille  was  dubbed  "  Procureur-g6n£ral  de 
la  lanteme." 

'  In  November  x  789  Desmoulins  began  his  career  as  a  journalist 
by  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  publication,  Les 
Rtvclulions  de  Prance  el  de  Brabant.  The  title  of  the  publication 
changed  after  the  73rd  number.  It  ceased  to  appear  at  the  end 
of  July  179X.* 

I  Success  attended  the  Rioolutions  from  its  'first  to  its  last 
number,  Camille  was  everywhere  famous,  and  his  poverty  was 
relieved.  These  numbers  are  valuable  as  an  exhibition  not  so 
much  of  events  as  of  the  fcN^ngs  of  the  Parisian  people;  they 
are  adorned,  moreover,  by  the  erudition,  the  wit  and  the  genius 
of  the  author,  but  they  are  disfigured,  not  only  by  the  most  biting 
personalities  and  the  defence  and  even  advocacy  of  the  excesses 
of  the  mob,  but  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  forgiveness  and  pity 
for  which  die  writer  was  afterwards  so  eloquently  to  plead. 

■  In  April  17^  Desmoulins  founded  with  Stanislas  Fr^ron  a  new 
journal.  La  Trtbtae  des  patruHes,  but  only  four  numt>ers  appeared. 


Desmoulins  was  powerfully  swayed  by  the  influence  of  more 
vigorous  minds;  and  for  some  time  before  the  death  of  Mirabcau, 
in  April  1791,  he  had  begun  to  be  led  by  Danton,  with  whom 
he  remained  associated  during  the  rest  of  his  life.    In  July  1791 
Camille  appeared  before  the  munidpality  of  Paris  as  head  of 
a  deputation  of  petitioners  for  the  deposition  of  the  king.     In 
that  month,  however,  such  a  request  was  dangerous,  there  was 
exdtement  in  the  dty  over  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  and 
the  private  attacks  to  which  Desmoulins  had  often  been  subject 
were  now  followed  by  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  himself  and 
Danton.    Danton  left  Paris  for  a  httle,  Desmoulins.  however, 
remained  there,  appearing  occasionally  at  the  Jacobin  club. 
Upon  the  failure  of  this  attempt  of  his  opponents,  Desmoulins 
published  a  pamphlet,  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  dtmasqui,  which 
abounded  in  tHe  most  violent  personalities.    This  pamphlet, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  petty  squabble,  was  followed  in  1793 
by  a  Fragment  de  I'histoire  secrete  de  la  Rhdution,  in  which  the 
party  of  the  Gironde,  and  spcdally  Brissot,  were  most  mcrdlcssly 
attacked.    Desmoulins  took  an  active  part  on  the  loth  of  .August 
and  became  secretary  to  Danton,  when  the  latter  became 
minister  of  justice.    On  the  8th  of  September  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  deputies  for  Paris  to  the  National  Convention,  where,  howe\'er, 
he  was  not  successful  as  an  orator.    He  was  of  the  party  of  tii« 
"  Mountain,"  and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the  death 
of  the  king.    With  Robespierre  he  was  now  more  than  ever 
assodated,  and  the  Histoire  des  Brissotins,  the  fragment  above 
alluded  to,  was  inspired  by  the  arch-revolutionist    The  success 
of  the  brochure,  so  terrible  as  to  send  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde 
to  the  guillotine,  alarmed  Danton  and  the  author.    Yet  the  r&le 
of  Desmoulins  during  the  Convention  was  of  but  secondary 
importance. 

In  December  1793  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Vieux 
Cordelier,  which  was  at  first  directed  against  the  H6bertists  and 
approved  of  by  Robespierre,  but  which  soon  formulated  Danton's 
idea  of  a  committee  of  demency.    Then  Robespierre  turned 
against  Desmoulins  and  took  advantage  of  the  popular  indigxia- 
tion  roused  against  the  H£bertists  to  send  them  to  death.     The 
time  had  come,  however,  when  Saint  Just  and  he  were  to  turn 
their  attention  not  only  to  les  enragts,  but  to  les  indulgents — 
the  powerful  faction  of  the  Dantonists.    On  the  7  th  of  January 
X  794  Robespierre,  who  on  a  former  occasion  had  defended  CaxniUe 
when  in  danger  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Convention,  in 
addressing  the  Jacobin  dub  counselled  not  the  expulsion  of 
Desmoulins,  but  the  burning  of  certain  numbers  of  the  Kcevx 
Corddier.    Camille  sharply  replied  that  he  would  answer  with 
Rousseau, — "  burning  is  not  answering,"  and  a  bitter  quarrel 
thereupon  ensued.    By  the  end  of  March  not  only  were  Hubert 
and  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  party  guillotined,  but  their 
opponents,  Danton,  Desmoulins  and  the  best  of  the  moderates, 
were  arrested.    On  the  3xst  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  signed  and 
executed,  and  on  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  of  April  the  trial  took  place 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal    It  was  a  scene  of  terror  not 
only  to  the  accused  but  to  judges  and  to  juxy.    The  retorts  of  the 
prisoners  were  notable.    Camille  on  bdng  asked  his  age,  replied, 
"  I  am  thirty-three,  the  age  of  the  sans-culotte  Jesus,  a  critical  age 
for  every  patriot."    This  was  false,  he  was  thirty-four.*     The 
accused  were  prevented  from  defending  themselves;  a  decree  of 
the  Convention  denied  them  the  right  of  speech.    Armed  ^-ith 
this  and  the  false  report  of  a  spy,  who  charged  the  wife  of 
Desmoulins  with  conspiring  for  the  escape  of  her  husband  and  the 
ruin  of  the  republic,  Fouquler-TinviUe  by  threats  and  entreaties 
obtained  from  the  jury  a  sentence  of  death.    It  was  passed  in 
absence  of  the  accused,  and  their  execution  was  appointed  for 
the  same  day. 

Since  his  arrest  the  courage  of  Camille  had  miserably  failed. 
He  had  exhibited  in  the  numbers  of  the  Vieux  Corddier  almost 
a  disregard  of  the  death  which  he  must  have  known  hovered  over 
him.    He  had  with  consummate  ability  exposed  the  terrors  of 

*  This  Is  borne  out  by  the  register  of  hb  Urth  and  baptism,  and  by 
words  in  his  last  letter  to  his  wife.—"  I  die  at  thirty>four."  The 
dates  (1762-1794)  given  in  so  many  biographies  of  Deamoulios  at« 
certainly  inaccurate. 
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ihe  Rcvohition,  and  had  adorned  his  pages  with  illustrations  from 
Tidius,  the  force  of  which  the  commonest  reader  could  feeL  In 
lis  'zii  nttmber,  the  seventh,  which  his  publisher  refused  to  print, 
b'  Lil  dared  to  attack  even  Robespiene,  but  at  his  trial  it  was 
fcuo>j  that  he  was  devoid  of  physical  courage.  He  had  to  be  torn 
ft  tn  his  seat  oe  he  was  removed  to  prison,  and  as  he  sat  next  to 
D:r.ioB  in  the  tumbrel  which  conveyed  them  to  the  guillotine, 
:he  ulmoea  of  the  great  leader  failed  to  impress  him.  In  his 
\ir.kxt,  bound  as  he  was,  he  tore  his  clothes  into  shreds,  and 
y$  bare  shoulders  and  breast  were  exposed  to  the  gaze  oiC  the 
(urpng  oowd.  Of  the  6f  teen  guillotined  together,  including 
:3i'c;them  l^Iarie  Jean  Hirault  de  S^cheUes,  Francois  Joseph 
Wcuennana  and  Pierre  Philippeaux,  Desmoulins  died  third; 
Dictoa,  the  greatest,  died  last. 

Od  the  29th  of  December  1790  CamiUe  had  married  Ludle 
D  jfikssts,  and  among  the  witnesses  of  the  ceremony  ate  observed 
±e  times  of  Brissot,  P£tion  and  Robeqjierre.  The  only  child 
d  ibe  marriage,  Horace  CamiUe,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  July 
i;q2.  Two  days  afterwards  Desmoulins  brought  it  into  notice 
\.f  ippearing  with  it  before  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  demand 
"  lae  formal  statement  of  the  civil  estate  of  his  son." .  The  boy 
■xf  a/tenrards  pensioned  by  the  French  government,  and  died 
h  Haiti  m  1S35.  Lucile,  Desmoulins's  accomplished  and  affec- 
1  :nte  wife,  was,  a  few  days  after  her  husband,  and  on  a  false 
^^vvje.  coodienmed  to  the  guillotine.  She  astonished  allonlookers 
b>  tbe  cahnoess  with  which  she  braved  death  (April  13,  1794). 

See  T.  Claretie,  (Etares  dt  CamiUe  Desmotdins  m$c  tau  (tude 
^  rc^^w  ...  Ac  (Paris.  1874).  and  CamilU  Desmmlins,  Lucile 
ii.Kitlins,  Hade  smr  Us  Danlamsles  (Paris,  Z875;  Eng.  trans., 
l^-doB.  1876);  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  Oraleurs  de  la  Lfgislaiive  et  de  la 
C.^»i!u»  (Paris.  1905,  and  ed.) :  G.  Lendtre, "  LaMaisondeCamille 
itsacdiai  "  {Jjt  Temfis,  March  35, 1899). 

BEfllGmS,  JULB  PKRRB  FRANCOIS  STAMI8LA8  (i8o»- 
:^^:),  Freach  geologist  and  archaeobgist,  was  bom  at  Nogent-'le- 
i^Lia,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  8th  of  October 
:  SoQ.  Becoming  interested  in  geology  at  an  early  age,  he  was  one 
a  t!ie  fbundeis  of  the  Sod6t£  Gfologique  de  France  in  1830. 
t  'iu  he  ms  ^pointed  Ubnurian  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Hs'cry  in  Paris.  His  contributions  to  geological  sdence  oom- 
'-<*  eocsQoin  on  the  JunssiCy  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Strata 
'^  t^  Paris  Basin  and  of  Northern  France,  and  other  papers 
rraLsg  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  to  the  question  of  his 
--atstoKe  with  extinct  iwmtnalia  His  separate  books  were 
^v  U  Crne  d  iur  Us  Urrams  Urtiaires  du  CoUntin  (iSis), 
i'^kerdka  gfieUifques  et  kUtcfiqMS  twr  Us  cavernes  (1845).  He 
c.-^  ia  1887. 

KSOB,  PIERRB  JEAH  foOUARD  (i8xz-i88a),  Swiss 
P^'-^  vas  bom  at  Friedrichsdorf,  near  Frankfort-on-Biain, 
c:  'ie  ijth  of  February  x8zx.  Associated  in  early  years  with 
^<S2az  he  studied  palaeontology  and  ^dal  phenomena,  and 
;  ^capaay  with  J.  D.  Forbes  ascended  the  Jungfrau  in  1841. 
^'tc:  afterwards  became  professor  of  geology  in  the  academy 
ii  Xsacfaitd,  continued  his  studies  on  the  structure  of  gladers, 
^»  pxt  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Jurassic  Echinodcrms. 
Be  ako  iavestifated  the  old  Uke-habiUtions  of  Switzeriand, 
od  eadc  important  observations  on  the  physical  features  of 
^  SaharL  Having  inherited  considerable  property  he  retired 
^  Coabe  Vaxin  in  Val  TVavers.  He  died  at  Nizsa  on  the  a3rd 
^  Febrmy  1882.  His  chief  publications  were:  Synopsis  dcs 
^  '^ito  fessiUs  (1858),  Aus  Sahara  (1865),  Der  Gebirgsbau 
•/  i^pn  (1865),  DU  PfaUbatOen  des  Neuenburger  Sees  (x866), 
-^^«^r»  kehitiqae  (a  vols.,  X868-X873,  with  P.  de  Loriol). 
^  61  SOTO,  a  dty  of  Jefferson  county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on 
%^\sa  Creek,  4a  m.  S.S.W.  of  St  Louis.  Pop.'  (X890)  3960; 
^iQQo)  561 1  (3j]  being  foreign-bom  and  364  negroes) ;  (x9Xo)  47  a  x . 
^'  B  served  by  toe  SL  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  railway, 
**^  kai  extensive  repair  shops  here.  About  2)  m.  from  De  Soto 
2 'r^tBodiert  mineral  spring.  In  DeSotoareMountSt  Clement's 
•j--^  (Rooaa  Catholic,  X900),  a  theological  seminary  of  the 
^-ITcptknof  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  under  the  charge  of  the 
-f^toritt  Fathers,  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoda- 
^b^Uisg.    De  Soto  is  in  a  good  agricultural  and  fruit-growing 


region,  which  produces  Indian  com,  apples,  plums,  pears  and 
small  fruit.  Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  in  the  vidnity  and  shipped 
from  the  dty  in  considerable  quantities;  and  among  the  dty's 
manufactiues  are  shoes,  fiour  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
munldpality  owns  the  water-works,  the  water  supply  of  which  is 
furnished  by  artesian  wells.  De  ^to  was  laid  out  in  X855  and 
was  incorporated  in  X869. 

DBSPARD,  EDWARD  MARCUS  (X75X-X803),  Irish  conspirator, 
was  born  in  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland,  in  175X.  In  X766  he  entered 
the  British  navy,  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  x 772,  and  stationed 
at  Jamaica,  where  he  soon  proved  himself  to  have  considerable 
engineering  talent  He  served  in  the  West  Indies  with  credit, 
bdng  promoted  captain  after  the  San  Juan  expedition  (X779), 
then  made  governor  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  and  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  in  X782  commander  of  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  Black  river.  In  X784 
he  took  over  the  administration  of  Yucatan.  Upon  frivolous 
charges  he  was  suspended  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  recalled  to 
England.  From  X790  to  X792  these  charges  were  hdd  over  him, 
and  when  dismissed  no  compensation  was  forthcoming.  His 
complaints  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  X798,  and  with  a  short 
interval  he  remained  in  gaol  until  x8oo.  By  that  time  Despard 
was  desperate,  and  engaged  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  Tower  of 
London  and  Bank  of  England  and  assassinate  George  III.  The 
whole  idea  was  patently  preposterous,  but  Despard  was  arrested, 
tried  before  a  spedal  commission,  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and,  with  six  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  sentenced  in  1803  to  be 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  These  were  the  lost  men  to  be. 
so  sentenced  in  England.  Despard  was  executed  on  the  axst  of 
February  1803. 

His  eldest  brother,  Jobn  Despasd  (X745-X829),  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  British  army;  gazetted  an  ensign  in 
X760,  he  was  promoted  through  the  various  intermediate  grades 
and  became  general  in  x8x4»  His  most  active  service  was  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  during  which  he  was  twice 
made  prisoner. 

DBSPENSBR,  HUGH  LB  (d.  X265),  chief  jusUdar  of  England, 
first  plays  an  important  part  in  1258,  when  he  was  prominent  on 
the  baronial  side  in  the  Mad  Parliament  of  Oxford.  In  x  260  the 
barons  chose  him  to  succeed  Hugh  Bigod  as  justidar,  and  in  x  263 
the  king  was  further  compelled  to  put  the  Tower  of  London  in 
his  hands.  On  the  outbreak  of  dvil  war  he  joined  the  party  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Ldcester,  and  led  the  Londoners  when 
they  sacked  the  manor-house  of  Isleworth,  belonging  to  Richard, 
earl  of  Comwall,  king  of  the  Romans.  Having  fought  at  Lewes 
(X264)  he  was  made  governor  of  six  castles  after  the  battle,  and 
was  then  appointed  one  of  the  four  arbitrators  to  mediate 
between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester.  He  was  sununoned  to  Simon  de  Montfort's  parb'a- 
ment  in  X264,  and  acted  as  justiciar  throughout  the  earl's 
dictatorship.    Despenser  was  kOlcd  at  Evesham  in  August  x  265. 

See  C.  Btoont,  5tffi0ff  de  Montfort  (Paris,  1884);  T.  F.  Tout  in 
Owens  CoUege  Historical  Essays,  pp.  76  ff.  (Manchester,  X9oa). 

DESPENSER,  HUOH  LB  (X262-X3a6),  English  courtier,  was 
a  son  of  the  English  justiciar  who  died  at  Evesham.  He  fought 
for  Edward  I.  in  Wales,  France  and  Scotland,  and  in  1295  was 
sununoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron.  Ten  years  later  be  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  Pope  Clement  V.  to  secure  Edward's  rdease 
from  the  oaths  he  had  taken  to  observe  the  charters  in  X297. 
Almost  alone  Hugh  spoke  out  for  Edward  n.'s  favourite,  Piers 
Gaveston,  in  X308;  but  after  Gaveston's  death  in  13x2  he  himself 
became  the  king's  chief  adviser,  holding  power  and  influence 
until  Edward's  defeat  at  Bannockbum  in  13x4.  Then,  hated 
by  the  barons,  and  especially  by  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  as 
a  deserter  from  thdr  party,  he  was  driven  from  the  council,  but 
was  quickly  restored  to  favour  and  loaded  with  lands  and  honours, 
being  made  earl  of  Winchester  in  X322.  Before  this  time  Hugh's 
son,  the  younger  Hugh  le  Despenser,  had  become  assodated  with 
his  father,  and  having  been  appointed  the  king's  chamberlain 
was  enjoying  a  still  larger  share  of  the  rojral  favour.  About  X306 
this  baron  bad  married  Eleanor  (d.  1337),  one  of  the  sisters  and 
hdresscs  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  slain  at 
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Bannockburn.  and  after  a  division  of  the  immense  Clare  lands 
had  been  made  in  131 7  violent  quarrels  broke  out  between  the 
Dcspensers  and  the  husbands  of  the  other  heiresses,  Roger  of 
Amory  and  Hugh  of  Audley.  Interwoven  with  this  dispute  was 
another  between  the  younger  Despenser  and  the  Mowbrays,  who 
were  supported  by  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  about 
some  lands  in  Glamorganshire.  Fighting  having  begun  in  Wales 
and  on  the  Welsh  borders,  the  English  barons  showed  themselves 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Dcspensers,  and  in  1321  Edward  II.  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  their  banishment.  While  the  elder  Hugh 
left  England  the  younger  one  remained;  soon  the  king  persuaded 
the  clergy  to  annul  the  sentence  against  them,  and  father  and 
son  were  again  at  court.  They  fought  against  the  rebellious, 
barons  at  Boroughbridge,  and  after  Lancaster's  death  in  1322 
they  were  practically  responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
country,  which  they  attempted  to  rule  in  a  moderate  and  con- 
stitutional fashion.  But  their  next  enemy,  Queen  Isabella,  was 
more  formidable,  or  more  fortunate,  than  Lancaster.  Returning 
to  England  after  a  sojourn  in  France  in  1326  the  queen  (lirected 
her  arms  against  her  husband's  favourites.  The  elder  Despenser 
was  seized  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  hanged  on  the  ayth  of 
October  1326,  and  the  younger  was  taken  with  the  king  at 
Llantrisant  and  hanged  at  Hereford  on  the  24tb  of  November 
following.  The  attainder  against  the  Dcspensers  was  reversed 
in  1398.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  the  barons  regarded  the 
Dcspensers  was  due  to  the  enormous  wealth  which  had  passed 
into  their  hands,  and  to  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the 
younger  Hugh. 

The  younger  Despenser  left  two  sons,  Hugh  (1308-1349),  and. 
Edward,  who  was  killed  at  Vannes  in  1342. 

The  Utter'a  son  Edwaso  le  Despensek  (d.  1375)  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  then  in  Italy  for  Pope  Urban  V.;  he 
was  a  patron  of  Froissart,  who  calls  him  le  grand  sire  Dcspensier. 
His  son,  Thomas  le  Despenser  (1373-1400),  the  husband  of 
Constance  (d.  14x6),  daughter  of  Eomund  of  Langley,  duke  of 
York,  supported  Richard  II.  against  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  other  lords  appellant  in  1397,  when  he 
himself  was  created  earl  of  Gloucester,  but  he  deserted  the  king 
in  1399.  Then,  degraded  from  his  earldom  for  participating  in 
Gloucester's  death,  Despenser  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
Heiuy  IV.,  but  he  was  seized  and  waa  executed  by  a  mob  at 
Bristol  in  January  1400. 

The  elder  Edward  le  Despenser  left  another  son,  Hemsy 
(c.  X341-1406),  who  became  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1370.  In 
early  life  Henry  had  been  a  soldier,  and  when  the  peasants 
revolted  in  1381  he  took  readily  to  the  field,  defeated  the  insur- 
gents at  North  Walsham,  and  suppre^ed  the  rising  in  Norfolk 
with  some  severity.  More  famous,  however,  was  the  militant 
bishop's  enterprise  on  behalf  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  who  in  1382 
employed  him  to  lead  a  crusade  in  Flanders  against  the  supporters 
of  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII.  He  was  very  successful  in  captur- 
ing towns  until  he  came  before  Ypres,  where  he  was  checked, 
his  humiliation  being  completed  when  his  army  was  defeated  by 
the  French  and  decimated  by  a  pestilence.  Having  returned 
to  England  the  bishop  was  impeached  in  parliament  and  was 
deprived  of  his  lands;  Richard  II.,  however,  stood  by  him,  and 
he  soon  regained  an  influential  place  in  the  royal  council,  and 
was  employed  to  defend  his  coimtry  on  the  seas.  Almost  alone 
among  his  peers  Henry  remained  true  to  Richard  in  1399;  he  was 
then  imprisoned,  but  was  quickly  released  and  reconciled  with 
the  new  king,  Henry  IV.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  August  1406. 
Despenser  was  an  active  enemy  of  the  Lollards,  whose  leader, 
John  Wycliffe,  had  fiercely  denounced  his  crusade  in  Flanders. 

The  barony  of  Despenser,  called  out  of  abeyance  in  1604,  was 
held  by  the  Fanes,  earls  of  Westmorland,  from  1626  to  1762; 
by  the  notorious  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  from  1763  to  1781; 
and  by  the  Staplctons  from  i  788  to  1891.  In  1891  it  was 
inherited,  through  his  mother,  by  the  7th  Viscount  Falmouth. 

DBS  PtolERS,  BONA  VENTURE  {c.  1500- 1544),  French 
author,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Amay-Ie-duc  in  Burgundy 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  circumsunccs  of  his  educa- 
tion are  uncertain,  but  he  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 


was  attached  to  various  noble  houses  In  the  capacity  of  tutor. 
In  1533  or  1534  Des  Piriers  visited  Lyons,  then  the  most  en- 
lightened town  of  France^  and  a  refuge  for  many  liberal  scholars 
who  might  elsewhere  have  had  to  suffer  for  their  opinions.     He 
gave  some  assistance  to  Robert  Olivetan  and  Lef^vre  d'^itaples 
in  the  preparation  of  the  vernacular  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  £tienne  Dolet  in  the  CommetUarii  linguae  latinae.     In 
1536   he  put  himself  under   the  protection  of   Marguerite 
d'Angoulime,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  made  him  her  valet-de" 
chambre.    He  acted  as  the  queen's  secretary,  and  transcribed  the 
Heplamiron  for  her     It  is  probable  that  his  duties  extended 
beyond  those  of  a  mere  copyist,  and  some  writers  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Uepiamiron  was  his  work.    The  free 
discussions  permitted  at  Marguerite's  court  encouraged  a  licence 
of  thought  as  displeasing  to  the  Calvinists  as  to  the  Catholics, 
This  free  inquiry  became  scepticism  in  Bonaventure's  CymbtUttm 
Mundi  ...  (1537),  and  the  queen  of  Navarre  thought  it  prudent 
to  disavow  the  auUior,  though  she  continued  to  help  him  privately 
until  1541.    The  book  consisted  of  four  dialogues  in  imitation  of 
Ludan.    Its  allegorical  form  did  not  conceal  its  real  meaning, 
and,  when  it  was  printed  by  Morin,  probably  early  in  1538,  the 
Sorbonne  secured  the  suppression  of  the  edition  before  it  was 
offered  for  sale.    The  dedication  provides  a  key  to  the  author's 
intention:  TkatnasduClcvier  {or  Clenier)  A  son  ami  Pierre  Tryocan 
was  recognized  by  X9th-centuiy  editors  to  be  an  anagram  lor 
Thomas  Vlncridule  d  son  ami  Pierre  CroyanL    The  book  was 
reprin  ted  in  Paris  in  the  same  year.    It  made  many  hitler  enemies 
for  the  author.    Henri  Esticnne  called  it  ditestable,  and  Ciicnnc 
Pasquier  said  it  deserved  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  with  its  author 
if  he  were  still  living.    Des  P6riers  prudently  left  Paris,  and  after 
some  wanderings  settled  at  Lyons,  where  he  h'ved  in  poverty, 
until  in  1544  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  falling  on  his 
sword.    In  1544  his  collected  works  were  printed  at  Lsrons. 
The  volume,  Recueil  des  mtores  de  feu  Bonavenlwe  des  Piriers^ 
included  his  poems,  which  are  of  small  merit,  the  TraiU  des 
quaire  vertus  cardinales  apris  Siniquet  and  a  translation  of  the 
Lysis  of  Plato.    In  1558  appeared  at  Lyons  the  collection  of 
stories  and  fables  entitled  the  NouocUes  ricrialums  etjoyeux  devis. 
It  is  on  this  work  that  the  daim  put  forward  for  Des  P£riers  as 
one  of  the  early  masters  of  French  prose  rests.   Some  of  the  tales 
are  attributed  to  the  editors,  Nicholas  Denisot  and  Jacques 
Pelletier,  but  thdr  share  is  certainly  limited  to  the  later  ones. 
The  book  leaves  something  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  morality » 
but  the  stories  never  lack  point  and  are  models  of  simple,  direct 
narration  in  the  vigorous  and  picturesque  French  of  the  x6th 
century. 

His  (Euores  froHfaises  were  published  by  Louis  Lacour  (Pans, 
3  vols.,  1856).    See  also  the  pieface  to  the  Cymbalum  Mundt 
(ed.  F.  Franck,  1874);  A.  Cheneviere,  Boiunenture  Despfriers,  sa  vie, 
ses  poisies  (1885):  and  P.  Toldo,  ConirHmto  alio  audio  delta  naveUa 
franceu  del  XV.  e  XVL  secole  (Rome.  1895). 

DESPORTES,  PHILIPPE  (1546-1606),  French  poet,  was  born 
at  Chartrcs  in  1546.  As  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Le  Puy 
he  visited  Italy,  where  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  Italian  poetry 
afterwards  turned  to  good  account.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
attached  himself  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  fc^owed  him  to 
Warsaw  on  his  election  as  king  of  Poland.  Nine  months  in 
Poland  satisfied  the  dvilized  Desportes,  but  in  1574  his  patron 
became  king  of  France  as  Henry  m.  He  showered  favours  on 
the  poet,  who  rccdved,  in  reward  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
wrote  occasional  poems  at  the  royal  request,  the  abbey  of  Xiron 
and  four  other  vduable  benefices.  A  good  example  of  the  light 
and  dainty  verse  in  which  Desportes  excelled  is  furnished  by 
the  well-known  villanelle  with  the  refrain  "  (2ui  premier  s*cn 
repentira,"  which  was  on  the  lips  of  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  just 
before  his  tragic  death.  Desportes  was  above  all  an  imitator. 
He  imitated  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Sannazaro,  and  still  more  closely 
the  minor  Italian  poets,  and  in  1604  a  number  of  his  plagiarisms 
were  exposed  in  the  Rencontres  des  Muses  de  France  ei  d'ltatie. 
As  a  sonneteer  he  showed  much  grace  and  sweetness,  and  English 
poets  borrowed  freely  from  him.  In  his  old  age  Desportes 
I  acknowledged  his  ecdesiastical  preferment  by  a  translation  of 
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tbe  Fsahns  remembered  chie6y  for  the  brutal  mot  of  Malherbe: 
"  Votxe  potage  vaut  mieox  que  vos  psaumcs.'*  Desportes  died  on 
tfe  Stk  <tf  Octc4>er  x6o6.  He  had  published  in  1573  an  edition 
of  his  works  including  Diane^  Les  Amours  d*Hippolyte,  £tigUSf 
BtriaieSt  CEusres  ckrOunnes^  &c. 

As  eddioii  ol  his  (Eurres^  by  Alfred  Michiels,  appeared  in  1858. 

Daaivr  (Gr.  Sttnr&rqt,  lord  or  master;  the  origin  of  the  first 
put  oi  the  Gr.  word  is  unknown,  the  second  part  is  cognate  with 
tias^hashandylAi.  potens,  powerful),  in  Greek  usage  the  master 
flf  a  hoasehold,  hence  the  nder  of  ^ves.  It  was  also  used  by 
the  Greeks  ol  thctr  gods,  as  was  the  feminine  form  SimiMa.  It 
was,  however,  principally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  absolute 
BKmarchs  d  the  eastern  empires  with  which  they  came  in  contact ; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word,  like  its  equivalent  "  tyrant," 
is  ia  current  usage  for  an  absolute  sovereign  whose  rule  is  not 
icstiicted  by  any  constitution.  In  the  Roman  empire  of  the 
East "  despot "  was  eariy  used  as  a  title  of  honour  or  address  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  given  by  Alexius  I.  (zo8x-i  x  x8)  to  the  sons, 
bndiets  and  sons-in-law  of  the  emperor  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
FaS,  ed.  Bury,  voL  vi.  80).  It  docs  not  seem  that  the  title  was 
ocafined  to  the  heir^pparent  by  Alexius  II.  (see  Selden,  Tides  of 
Haiamr^  p«rt  ii.  chap.  i.  s.  vi.).  Later  still  it  was  adopted  by 
the  vassal  pdnces  of  the  empire.  This  gave  xise  to  the  name 
"  despotats  "  as  applied  to  these  tributary  states,  which  survived 
the  break-up  of  the  empire  in  the  independent  "  despotats  "  of 
Epims,  Cyprus,  Trebizond,  &c.  Under  Ottoman  rule  the  title 
vas  preserved  by  the  despots  of  Servia  and  of  the  Morea,  &c. 
The  early  use  of  the  term  as  a  title  of  address  for  ecclesiastical 
6f&itazies  survives  in  its  use  in  the  Greek  Church  as  the  formal 
code  of  addressing  a  bishop.. 

MS  PEfe,  JOfQUIM  (e.  1445-1 521),  also  called  Depr£s  or 
Dcspuz,  and  by  a  latinized  form  of  his  name,  Jodocus 
PtATE3csts  or  A  Pkato,  French  musical  composer,  was  bom, 
probably  ia  Coiid£  in  the  Heimegau,  about  X445.  He  was  a 
pip;]  of  Ockenheim,  and  himself  one  of  the  most  learned 
B:iskiaBs  of  his  time.  In  siMte  of  his  great  fame,  the  accounts  of 
his  Efe  are  vague  and  the  dates  contradxctoxy.  F^tis  contributed 
peatly  towards  elucidating  the  doubtful  points  in  his  Biographie 
In  his  eariy  youth  Josquin  seems  to  have  been  a 
of  the  choir  of  the  o^lcgiate  church  at  St  Quentin;  when 
£»  voice  changed  he  went  (about  1455)  to  Ockenheim  to  take 
lanas  ia  couaterpoint;  afterwards  he  again  lived  at  his  birth- 
place for  ffMae  years,  till  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  invited  him  to  Rome 
to  teuh  his  art  to  the  musicians  of  Italy,  where  musical  know- 
ledge at  that  time  was  at  a  low  ebb.  In  Rome  Des  Pr£s  lived 
i^  the  death  of  his  protector  (X484),  and  it  was  there  that  many 
tA  hb  works  were  written.  His  reputation  grew  rapidly,  and  he 
«3s  considered  by  bis  contemporariesi  to  be  the  greatest  master 
of  kb  age.  Lather,  who  was  a  good  judge,  is  credited  with  the 
»Tiag  that  "  other  musicians  do  with  notes  what  they  can, 
Jaiqaoi  what  he  likea. "  The  composer's  journey  to  Rome  marks 
ia  4  Daaaer  the  tiansference  of  the  art  from  its  Gallo-Belgian 
b^thplace  to  Italy,  which  for  the  next  two  centuries  remained 
t^  CEotre  of  the  musical  world.  To  Des  Pr6s  and  his  pupils 
Anaddt,  Moutoo  and  others,  much  that  is  characteristic  in 
aodcni  mnnc  owes  its  rise,  parti(;;ularly  in  their  influence  upon 
lubaa  drvdofMuents  under  Palestrina.  After  leaving  Rome 
Des  Pres  went  for  a  time  to  Ferrara,  where  the  duke  Hercules  I. 
'Sered  him  a  home;  but  before  long  he  accepted  an  invitation 
cf  Kiqg  Look  XIL  of  France  to  become  the  chief  singer  of  the 
^^1  chapel.  Aoording  to  another  account,  he  was  for  a  time 
at  kast  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  The  date 
fj.  bb  death  has  by  some  writers  been  placed  as  early  as  X50X. 
3*.t  this  is  sizffickntly  disproved  by  the  fact  of  one  of  his  finest 
r^»?pQ5itiotis,  A  Dirge  {Di^oration)  for  Five  Voices ,  being 
«rtten  to  commemoTate  the  death  of  his  master  Ockenheim, 
*h,A  totk  plaoe  after  1512.  The  real  date  of  Josquin's  decease 
an  since  been  settled  as  the  37th  of  August  rs^x.  He  was  at 
'^x  tkme  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Cond6  (sec  Victor  Delzant's 
i^^i^iarex  de  Fiandre,  No.  1x8). 

TW  pwtc  complete  Use  of  his  cofflposition»— consisting  of  masses, 
palais  and  other  picoes  of  sacred  munc — will  oe  found  in 


F£tis.  The  largest  collection  of  his  MS.  works,  containing  no  less 
than  twenty  masses,  Is  in  the  possession  of  the  papal  chapel  m  Rome. 
In  his  lifetime  Des  Prfis  was  nonoured  as  an  eminent  coniposer,  and 
the  musicians  of  the  i6th  century  are  loud  in  his  praise.  During  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  his  value  was  ignored,  nor  does  his  work 
appear  in  the  collections  of  Martini  and  raolucd.  Bumey  was  the 
first  to  recover  him  from  oblivion,  and  Forkel  continued  tne  task  of 
rehabilitation.  Ambros  furnishes  the  most  exhaustive  account  of 
his  achievements.  An  admirable  account  of  Josquin's  art,  from  the 
rare  point  of  view  of  a  modem  critic  who  knows  how  to  allow  for 
modem  difficulties,  will  be  found  in  the  article  "Josquin,"  in  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians^  new  ed.  vof.  ii.  The  RSpertoire 
des  ckanleurs  de  St  Cervais  contains  an  excellent  modem  edition  of 
Josquin's  Miserere. 

DESPRdS,  SUZANNE  (1875-  )>  French  actress,  was  bom 
at  Verdun,  and  trained  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  in  1897 
she  obtained  the  first  prize  for  comedy,  and  the  second  for 
tragedy.  She  then  became  associated  with,  and  subsequently 
married,  Aurelien  Lugn6-Poe  (b.  1870),  the  actor-manager,  wha 
had  fotmded  a  new  school  of  modem  drama,  L'CEuvre,  and  she 
had  a  brilliant  success  in  several  plays  produced  by  him.  In 
succeeding  years  she  played  at  the  Gymnase  and  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin,  and  in  1902  made  her  d6but  at  the  Com61ie 
Francaise,  appearing  in  Phidre  and  other  important  parts. 

DESRUES,  ANTOINE  FRANCOIS  (X744-X777),  French 
poisoner,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in  X744,  of  humble  parents.  He 
went  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  started  in  business  as  a 
grocer.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  great  piety  and  devotion, 
and  his  business  was  reputed  to  be  a  flourishing  one,  but  when, 
in  X775,  he  gave  up  his  shop,  his  firumces,  owing  to  personal 
extravagance,  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Nevertheless  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  a  Madame  de  la  Mothe  for  the 
purchase  from  her  of  a  country  estate,  and,  when  the  time  came 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  invited  her  to  stay  with 
him  in  Paris  pending  the  transfer.  While  she  was  still  his  guest, 
he  poisoned  first  her  and  then  her  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  Then, 
having  forged  a  receipt  for  the  purchase  money,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  property.  But  by  this  time  the  dis- 
appearance of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  and  her  son  had  aroused 
suspicion.  Desrues  was  arrested,  the  bodies  of  his  victitns  were 
discovered,  and  the  crime  was  brought  home  to  him.  He  was 
tried,  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be  torn  astmder  alive  and 
burned.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  (x 7 7 7),  Desmes  repeating 
hypocritical  protestations  of  his  innocence  to  the  last.  The 
whole  affair  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  as  late  as 
X828  a  dramatic  version  of  it  was  performed  in  Paris. 

DESSAIX,  JOSEPH  MARIE.  Count  (1764-1834).  French 
general,  was  bora  at  Thonon  in  Savoy  on  the  34th  of  September 
X764.  He  studied  medicine,  took  his  degree  at  Turin,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  in  1789  he  joined  the  National  Guard.  In 
X79X  he  tried  without  success  to  raise  an  imeute  in  Savoy,  in  1793 
he  organi2sed  the  "  Legion  of  the  Allobroges,"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  years  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  the  Army  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Army  of  Italy.  He  was  captured 
at  R  i  voli,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  In  the  spring  of  x  798  Dcssaix 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  in  that  body  who  opposed  the  coup  d'itat  of  the 
x8th  Brumaire  (November  9, 1799).  Ii^  '^3  ^^  ^^^  promoted 
general  of  brigade,  and  soon  afterwards  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  distingiushed  himself  greatly  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram  (X809),  and  was  about  this  time  promoted 
general  of  division  and  named  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  in  1810  was  made  a  count.  He  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Russia,  and  was  twice  wounded.  For  several 
months  he  was  commandant  of  Beriin,  and  afterwards  delivered 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Austrians.  After  the 
first  restoration  Dessaix  held  a  command  under  the  Bourbons. 
He  nevertheless  joined  Napoleon  in  the  Hundred  Days,  and  in 
x8i6  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  months.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  retirement.    He  died  on  the  26th  of  October  1834, 

See  Le  Ghthal  Dessaix,  sa  vie  politique  et  militaire,  by  his  nephew 
Joseph  Dessaix  (Paris,  1879). 

DESSAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muldc,  2  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
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Elbe,  67  m.  S.W.  from  Berlin  and  at  the  jimctiott  of  lines  to 
COthen  and  Zerbst.  Pop.  (1905)  55,134.  Apart  from  the  old 
quarter  lying  on  the  Mulde,  the  town  is  well  built,  is  surrounded 
by  pleasant  gardens  and  contains  many  handsome  streets  and 
spacious  squares.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Grosse  Markt  with 
a  statue  of  Prince  Leopold  I.  of  Anhalt-Dcssau,  "  the  old 
Dcssauer."  Of  the  six  churches,  the  Schlosskirche,  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Lucas  Cranach,  in  one  of  which  {"  The  Last  Supper  '*) 
are  portraits  of  several  reformers,  is  the  most  interesting.  The 
ducal  palace,  standing  in  extensive  grounds,  contains  a  collection 
of  historical  curiosities  and  a  gallery  of  pictures,  which  includes 
works  by  Cimabue,  Lippi,Rub«is,Titian  and  Van  Dyck.  Among 
other  buildings  are  the  town  hall  (buHt  1899-1900),  the  palace 
of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  theatre,  the  administration  offices, 
the  law  courts,  the  Amalienstift,  with  a  picture  gallery,  several 
high-grade  schools,  a  library  of  30^000  volumes  and  an  excellently 
appointed  hospital.  There  are  monuments  to  the  philosopher 
Moses  Mendelssohn  (bom  here  in  1729),  to  the  poet  Wilhelm 
MUller,  father  of  Professor  Max  Mflller,  also  a  native  of  the  place, 
to  the  emperor  William  L,  and  an  obelisk  oommemoratiiiig  the 
war  of  1870-71.  The  industries  of  Dessau  include  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  which  is  the  chief  manufacture,  woollen,  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  carpets,  hats,  leather,  tobacco  and  musical 
instruments.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and 
garden  produce.  In  the  environs  are  the  ducal  villas  of  Georgium 
and  Luisium,  the  gardens  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  W6ilitz,  arc  much  admired. 

Dessau  was  probably  founded  by  Albert  the  Bear;  it  had 
attained  dvic  rights  as  early  as  z  2 13.  It  first  began  to  grow  into 
importance  at  the  close  of  the  X7th  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  religious  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  z686,  and  of  the 
Lutherans  in  1697. 

See  Waidtg.  Ckronik  der  Stadl  Desstu  (Dessau,  1876). 

DESSEWFFT,  AURELi  Coitnt  (1808-1842),  Hungarian 
journalist  and  politician,  eldest  son  of  Count  J6zsef  Dessewffy 
and  Eleonora  Sztaray,  was  bora  at  Nagy-Mih&ly,countyZempl6n, 
Hungary.  Carefully  educated  at  his  father's  house,  he  was 
accustomed  to  the  best  society  of  his  day.  While  still  a  child  he 
could  declaim  most  of  the  Iliad  in  Greek  without  a  book,  and 
read  and  quoted  Tadtus  with  enthusiasm.  Under  the  noble 
influence  of  Ferencz  Kazinczy  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
chief  masterpieces  of  European  literature  in  their  original  tongues. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  English,  and  one  of  his  early 
idols  was  Jeremy  Ben  tham.  He  regularly  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  diets  of  which  he  was  a  member,  followed  the  course  of 
the  debates,  of  which  he  kept  a  journal,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  great  Sz^chenyi,  who  encouraged  his  aspirations.  On 
leaving  college,  he  entered  the  royal  aulic  chancdlery,  and  in 
183a  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  royal  stadtholder  at  Buda. 
The  same  year  he  turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  orators  of  the  day, 
especially  during  the  sessions  of  the  diet  of  1832-1836,  when  he 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  Kossuth.  At  the  Pressburg  diet  in 
1840  Dessewfify  was  already  the  leading  orator  of  the  more 
enlightened  and  progressive  Conservatives,  but  incurred  great 
unpopularity  for  not  going  far  enough,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  twice  defeated  at  the  polls.  But  his  reputation  in  court 
cirdes  was  increasing;  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law  in  1840;  and,  the  same 
year  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mcttemich  in  his 
pocket,  visited  England  and  France,  Holland  and  Belgium,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Thiers  and  Heine  in  Paris,  and  returned  home 
with  an  immen.se  and  precious  store  of  practical  information. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  put  fresh  life  into  the  despondent  and 
irresolute  Conservative  party,  and  the  Magyar  aristocracy,  by 
gallantly  combating  in  the  Vildg  the  opinions  of  Kossuth's  paper, 
the  Pesti  Hirlap.  But  the  multiplicity  of  his  labours  was  too 
much  for  his  feeble  physique,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  February 
1842,  at  the  very  time  when  his  talents  seemed  most  indispensable. 

See  Ata  den  Papieren  des  Graf  en  Aurel  Dessewffy  (Pest,  1843); 
Memorial  Wreath  to  Count  Aurel  Dessewffy  (Hung.),  (Budapest, 
>  857) ;  Collected  Works  of  Count  Dessewffy,  with  a  Biography  ( H  ung.), 
(Budapest.  1887).  (R.  N.  B.J 


DESSOIB*  LUDWIO  (t8zo-z874),  German  actor,  wfaoae  name 
was  originally  Leopold  Dessauer,  was  bom  on  the  X5th  of 
December  x8io  at  Posen,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  tradesman.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  there  in  1824  in  a  small 
part.  After  some  experience  at  the  theatre  in  Posen  and  on 
tour,  he  was  engaged  at  Leipzig  from  1834  to  1836.  Then  he 
was  attached  to  the  munidpal  theatre  of  Breslau,  and  in  1837 
appeared  at  Prague,  Briinn,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  where  he 
accepted  an  engagement  which  lasted  until  1839.  He  succeeded 
Karl  Devrient  at  Karlsruhe,  and  went  in  1847  to  Berlin,  where  he 
acted  Othello  and  Hamlet  with  such  extraordinary  success  that 
he  received  a  permanent  engagement  at  the  Hof-theater.  From 
1849  to  1872,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension,  he  played  ito  parts, 
frequently  on  tour,  and  in  1853  acting  in  London.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  December  1874  in  Berlin.  Dessoir  was  twice  married ; 
his  first  wife,  Theresa,  a  popular  actress  (x8x»-i866),  was 
separated  from  him  a  year  after  marriage;  his  second  wife  went 
mad  on  the  death  of  her  child.  By  his  first  wife  Dessoir  had  one 
son,  the  actor  Ferdinand  Dessoir  (X836-X892).  In  spite  of  certain 
physical  disabflities  Ludwig  Dessoir's  genius  raised  him  to  the 
first  rank  of  actors,  espedally  as  interpreter  of  Shakespeare's 
characters.  G.  H.  Lewes  placed  Dessoir's  Othello  above  that  of 
Kean,  and  the  Athenaeum  preferred  him  in  this  part  to  Brooks 
or  Macready. 

DESTOUCHES,  PHIUPPB  (1680-1754),  French  dramatist, 
whose  real  name  was  N6ricault,  was  bom  at  Touts  in  April  x68o. 
When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  became  secretary  to 
M.  de  Puysieux,  the  French  ambassador  in  Switzeriand.  In  x  7 16 
he  was  attached  to  the  French  embassy  in  London,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years  under  the  abb£  Dubois.  He  contracted 
with  a  Lancashire  lady,  Dorothea  Johnston,  a  marriage  which 
was  not  avowed  for  some  3rears.  He  drew  a  picture  later  of  his 
own  domestic  circumstances  in  Le  Pkilosophe  marii  (z 726) .  On  his 
return  to  France  (Z723)  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy,  and  in 
X727  he  acquired  considerable  estates,  the  possession  of  which 
conferred  the  privileges  of  nobility.  He  spent  his  later  years  at 
his  ch&teau  of  Fortoiseau  near  Mdun,  dying  on  the  4th  of  July 
X754.  His  early  comedies  were:  Le  Curieux  ImpertinemS  (17 xo), 
Vlngrat  (17x2),  VlrrisUu  (17x3)  and  Le  Midisant  (X7X5).  The 
best  of  these  is  L'lrrisolut  in  which  Dorante,  after  hesitating 
throughout  the  play  between  Julie  and  Cilimtoe,  marries  Julie, 
but  condudes  the  play  with  the  reflection: — 

*'  J'aurais  mieux  fait,  je  crois,  d'ipouaer  C£Umiiie.** 

After  deven  years  of  diplomatic  service  Destouches  returned 

to  the  stage  with  the  Pkilosophe  marii  (17 27),  followed  in  1732 

by  his  masterpiece  Le  Clorieitx,  a  picture  of  the  strug^e  then 

beginning  between  the  old  nobility  and  the  wealthy  partenus  who 

found  their  opportunity  in  the  poverty  of  France.    Destouches 

wished  to  revive  the  comedy  of  chiuacter  as  understood  by 

Moliire,  but  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  moral  should  be 

directly  expressed,    lliis  moralizing  tendency  qx>ilt  his  later 

comedies.    Among   them  may  be  mentioned:    Le   Tambaser 

nocturne  (X736),  La  Force  du  naturel  (1750)  and  Le  Dissipaiettr 

(1736). 

His  works  wete  issued  in  collected  form  in  1755,  I7S7*  1811  and. 
in  a  limited  edition  (6  vols.),  1822. 

DESTRUCTORS.  The  name  destmctors  is  applied  by  English 
munidpal  engineers  to  furnaces,  or  combinations  of  furnaces, 
commonly  called  "  garbage  furnaces  "  in  the  United  States,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  disposing  by  burning  of  town  refuse, 
which  is  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  material,  indoding,  besides 
general  household  and  ash-bin  refuse,  small  quantities  of  garden 
refuse,  trade  refuse,  market  refuse  and  often  street  sweepings. 
The  mere  disposal  of  this  material  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
the  only  consideration  in  dealing  with  it  upon  the  destructor 
system.  For  many  years  past  sdentific  experts,  municipal 
engineers  and  public  authorities  have  been  directing  careful 
attention  to  the  uliiization  of  refuse  as  fuel  for  steam  production, 
and  such  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  made  that  in  many 
towns  its  calorific  value  is  now  being  utilized  daily  for  motive- 
power  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  that  proper  degree  of 
caution  which  is  obtained  only  by  actual  experience  must  be 
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oerased  in  the  ^pKcation  of  refuse  fud  to  steam-raising. 
When  its  value  as  a  low-class  fuel  was  first  recognized,  the  idea 
irxs  disseminated  that  the  refuse  of  a  given  population  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  develop  the  necessary  steam-power  for  supply- 
ing that  peculation  with  the  electric  light  The  economical 
importance  of  a  combined  destructor  and  electric  undertaking 
of  this  character  naturally  presented  a  somewhat  fascinating 
itiinuliis  to  public  authorities,  and  possibly  bad  uuch  to  do 
«uh  the  development  both  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
dealing  with  refuse  by  fire,  and  of  lighting  towns  by  electricity. 
However  true  this  phase  of  the  question  may  be  as  the  statement 
of  a  theoretical  scientific  fact,  experience  so  far  does  not  show 
it  to  be  a  basis  upon  which  engineers  may  venture  to  calculate, 
ilthough,  as  wili  be  seen  later,  \mder  certain  circumstances  of 
equalised  load,  which  must  be  considered  upon  their  merits 
in  eadi  esse,  a  wdl-dcsigned  destructor  plant  can  be  made 
to  perform  valuable  commercial  service  to  an  electric  or  other 
power-using  undertaking.  Further,  when  a  system,  thermal  or 
othenrise,  for  the  storage  of  energy  can  be  introduced  and  applied 
in  a  trustworthy  and  economical  niaimer,  the  degree  of  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  utilization  of  the  waste  heat  from 
destnictofs  will  be  materially  enhanced. 

The  composition  of  house  refuse,  which  must  obviously  affect 
iti  cslorific  value,  varies  considerably  in  different  localities, 
frnfttt  sccording  to  the  condition,  habits  and  pursuits  of  the 
fliMMtf  pec^le.  Towns  situated  in  coal-produdng  districts 
•J'"2'     invariably  yield  a  refuse  richer  in  unconsumed  carbon 

"'"*'  than  those  remote  therefrom.  It  is  also  often  found 
that  the  refuse  from  different  parts  of  the  same  town  varies 
coisiderably — ^that  from  the  poorest  quarters  frequently  proving 
of  greater  olorific  value  than  that  from  those  parts  occupied  by 
the  licfa  and  middle  classes.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  more 
extravagant  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  neglecting  to  sift 
the  ashes  from  their  fires  before  disposing  of  them  in  the  ash-bin. 
In  Bermoodsey,  for  example,  the  refuse  has  been  found  to  [K)ssess 
an  unosttally  high  calorific  value,  and  this  experience  is  confirmed 
in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Average  refuse  consists  of 
hntxt  (dnder  and  ashes),  coal  and  coke,  fine  dust,  vegetable  and 
aninal  matters,  straw,  shavings,  cardboard,  bottles,  tins,  iron, 
bones,  broken  crockery  and  other  matters  in  very  variable  pro- 
portions according  to  the  character  of  the  district  from  which  it 
is  collected.  In  London  the  quantity  of  house  refxise  amounts 
approximately  to  x^  million  tons  per  annum,  which  is  equivalent 
to  from  4  cwu  to  5  cwt.  per  head  per  annum,  or  to  from  aoo  to  250 
tons  per  xooo  oi  the  population  per  annum.  Statistics,  however, 
vary  widely  in  different  districts.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis 
the  amount  varies  from  2*5  cwt.  per  head  per  annum  at  Ley  ton  to 
3-5  cwt  at  Homsey,  and  to  as  much  as  7  cwt.  at  Ealing.  In  the 
north  of  England  the  total  house  refuse  collected,  exclusive  of 
street  swecpin^i,  amounts  on  the  average  to  8  cwt  per  head  per 
aantua.  Speaking  generally,  throughout  the  country  an  amount 
of  from  5  cwt  to  xo  cwt  per  head  per  annum  should  be  allowed 
fcr.  A  cubic  yard  of  ordinary  house  refuse  weighs  from  12}  to 
1$  c«t  Shop  refuse  is  lighter,  frequently  containing  a  large  pro- 
portjoo  of  paper,  straw  and  other  light  wastes.  It  sometimes 
weighs  as  little  as  7i  cwt  per  cubic  yard.  A  load,  by  which 
refuse  is  often  estimated,  varies  in  weight  from  15  cwt.  to  1}  tons. 

The  question  bow  a  town's  refuse  shall  be  disposed  of  must  be 
considered  both  from  a  commercial  and  a  sanitary  ix>int  of  view 
-  Various  methods  have  been  practised.   Sometimes  the 

-i^-^  hooselu^d  ashes,  &c.,  are  mixed  with  pail  excreta,  or 
with  sludge  from  a  sewage  farm,  or  with  lime,  and 
<fisposed  of  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  sometimes  they  are 
conveyed  in  carts  or  by  canal  to  outlying  and  country  districts, 
vhere  they  are  shot  on  waste  ground  or  used  to  fill  up  hollows  and 
raise  the  level  of  marshland.  Such  plans  are  economical  when 
saiuUe  outlets  arc  available.  To  take  the  refuse  out  to  sea  in 
hopper  barges  and  sink  it  in  deep  water  is  usually  expensive  and 
frequently  unsatisfactory.  At  Bermondsey,  for  instance,  the 
cost  of  barpng  is  about  as.  gd.  a  ton,  while  the  material  may 
be  destroyed  by  fire  at  a  cost  of  from  lod.  to  is.  a  ton,  exclusive 
of  inteicat  and  linking  fund  on  the  cost  of  the  works.    In  other 


cases,  as  at  Chelsea  and  various  dust  contractors'  yards,  the 
refuse  is  sorted  and  its  ingredients  are  sold;  the  fine  dust  may  be 
utilized  in  connexion  with  manure  manufactories,  the  pots  and 
pans  employed  in  forming  the  foundations  of  roads,  and  the 
cinders  and  vegetable  refuse  burnt  to  generate  steam.  In  the 
Arnold  system,  carried  out  in  Philadelphia  and  other  American 
towns,  the  refuse  is  sterilized  by  steam  imder  pressure,  the  grease 
and  fertilizing  substances  being  extracted  at  the  same  time; 
while  in  other  systems,  such  as  those  of  Weil  and  Porno,  and 
of  Defofise,  distillation  in  closed  vessels  is  practised.  But  the 
destructor  i^tem,  in  which  the  refuse  is  burned  to  an  innocuous 
clinker  in  specially  constructed  furnaces,  is  that  which  must 
finally  be  resorted  to,  especially  in  districts  which  have  become 
wdl  built  up  and  thickly  populated. 

Various  types  of  furnaces  and  apparatus  have  from  time 
to  time  been  designed,  and  the  subject  has  been  one  of  much 
experiment  and  many  failures.  The  principal  towns  in  ._  ^^  , 
England  which  took  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  the  2aM> 
refuse  destructor  ^stem  were  Manchester,  Birming-  ion, 
ham,  Leeds,  Hecfcmondwike,  Warrington,  Blackburn, 
Bradford,  Bury,  Bolton,  Hull,  Nottingham,  Salford,  Ealing  and 
London.  Ordinary  furnaces,  built  mcAtly  by  dust  contractors, 
began  to  come  into  use  in  London  and  in  the  north  of  England 
in  the  second  half  of  the  xgth  century,  but  they  were  not  scientific- 
ally adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  necessitated  the  admixture  of 
coal  or  other  fuel  with  the  refuse  to  ensure  its  cremation.  The 
Manchester  corporation  erected  a  furnace  of  this  description 
about  the  year  1873,  and  Messrs  Mead  &  Co.  made  an  unsatis- 
factory attempt  in  1870  to  bum  house  refuse  m  closed  furnaces 
at  Paddington.  In  1876  Alfred  Fryer  erected  his  destructor  at 
Manchester,  and  several  other  towns  adopted  this  furnace 
shortly  afterwards.  Other  furnaces  were  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  the  public,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Pearce  and  Lupton,  pickard,  Healey,  Thwaite,  Young, 
Wilkinson,  Burton,  Hardie,  Jacobs  and  Odgen.  In  addition  to 
these  the  "  Beehive  "  and  the  "  Nelson  "  destructors  became 
well  known.  The  former  was  introduced  by  Stafford  and  Pearson 


Fig.  I.— Fryer's  Destructor. 

of  Burnley,  and  one  was  erected  in  1884  in  the  parish  yard  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  but  the  results  being  unsatisfactory,  it  was 
dosed  during  the  following  year.  The  "Nelson"  furnace, 
patented  in  1885  by  Messrs  Richmond  and  Birtwistle,  was 
erected  at  Nelson-in-Marsden,  Lancashire,  but  being  very  costly 
in  working  was  abandoned.  The  principal  types  of  destructors 
now  in  use  are  those  of  Fryer,  Whiley,  Horsfall,  Warner, 
Meldnim,  Beaman  and  Deas,  Heenan  and  Froude,  and  the 
"  Sterling  "  destructor  erected  by  Messrs  Hughes  and  Stirling. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  destructor  patented  *  by  Alfred 
Fryer  in  1876  is  iUustrated  in  fig.  i.  An  installation  upon  this 
pnnciple  consists  of  a  number  of  furnaces  or  cells,  usu<-  ptymi»a, 
ally  arranged  in  pairs  back  to  back,  and  enclosed  in  a 
rectangub^  block  of  brickwork  having  a  flat  top,  upon  which  the 
house  refuse  is  tipped  from  the  carts. 

^  Patent  No.  3125  (1876). 
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Hanion'i  Vtiliier.  Maun'i  C«ii6er,  the  Bennett-Phythi40. 
Ctackoell'j  (Melbourne,  Viclaiia),  Coltmjn'i  ( Lough boiDueh). 
WiiloujhbyVand  Healey".  improved  deitnictora.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  ayftemi for  tbe  treatment  of  refute  have  alvo  been  deviled. 
Among  the«  may  be  mentioned  tboKof  M.  IMoHeond  M.  Helouii. 
The  former  haa  endeavoured  to  bum  tbc  refute  in  large  quantitiea  by 
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Boulnoia  and  Brodie'a  impnived  ehar^nng  lank  ia  a  Labour-nving 
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firebrick  arch  fitted  into  a  fnme  capable  otlieing  moved  bickwaida 
and  forward*  by  mean*  of  a  lever.  The  charging  truck,  when  empty, 
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are  not  to  lie  recommended,  and  experieooe  greatly  favours  the  use 

of  a  simple  stationary  type  of  fire-bar. 

A  dust-catchins  apparatus  has  been  dengned  and  erected  at 
Edinburgh,  by  the  Horsfall  Furnace  Syndicate,  in  order  to  over- 
come diniculttes  in  regard  to  the  escape  of  flue  dust,  &c.,  from  the 
destructor  chimney.  Externally,  it  appears  a  large  circular  block 
of  brickwork,  i8  ft.  in  diameter  and  13  ft.  7  in.  high,  connected  with 
the  main  flue,  and  situated  between  the  destructor  cells  and  the 
boiler.  Internally  it  consists  of  a  spiral  flue  traversing  the  entire 
circumference  and  winding  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  chamber. 
There  b  an  interior  well  or  cluimber  6  ft.  diameter  by  12  ft.  hieh, 
having  a  domed  top,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  spiral  flue 
by  four  ports  at  the  top  of  the  chamber.    Dust  traps,  baffle  walls 


Other  accessory  plant  in  use  at  moat  modem  destructor  stations 
includes  machinery  for  the  removal,  crushing  and  various  means 
of  utilization  of  the  residual  clinker,  stoking  tools,  air  heaters  or 
regenerators  for  the  production  of  hot-air  blast  to  the  furnaces, 
superheatere  and  thermal  storage  arrangements  for  equalizing  the 
output  of  power  from  the  station  during  the  a4-houre'  day. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  battery  of  rcfuae  cdls  at  a 
destructor  station  is  illustrated  by  fig.  5.  The  cells  are  arranged 
either  side  l)y  side,  with  a  common  main  flue  in  the 
rear,  or  back  to  back  with  the  main  flue  placed  in  the  *yy^ 
centre  and  leading  to  a  tall  chimney-shaft.  The  heated  Mtnctot^ 
gases  on  leaving  the  cdL%  pass  through  the  combustion 
chamber  into  the  main  flue,  and  thence  go  forward  to  the  boilers, 
where  their  heat  is  absorbed  and  utilized.    Forced  draught,  or 
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Fig.  5. — ^Leyton  Destructor.    Block  Plan, 

and  cleaning  doon  are  also  provided  for  the  retention  and  subseauent 
weekly  removal  of  the  flue  dust.  The  apparatus  forms  a  large 
reservoir  of  heat  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  of  from  1500* 
to  !8oo*  F.,  and  is  useful  in  keeping  up  steam  in  the  boiler  at  an 
equable  pressure  for  a  long  period.  It  requires  no  attention,  and  has 
proved  successful  for  its  purpose. 

Travelling  cranes  for  transporting  refuse  and  feeding  cells  are 
sometimes  employed  at  destructor  stations,  as,  for  example,  at 
Hamburg.  Here  the  transportation  of  the  refuse  is  effected  by 
means  ot  specially  constructed  water-tight  iron  wagons,  containing 
detachable  boxes  provided  with  two  double-flap  doors  at  the  top  for 
loading,  and  one  flap-door  at  the  back  for  unloading.  There  are 
thirty-six  furnaces  of  the  Horsfall  type  placed  in  two  ranks,  each 
arranged  in  three  blocks  of  six  in  the  large  fbmace  hall.  An  electric 
crane  running  above  each  rank  lifts  the  boxes  off  the  wag[ons  and 
carries  them  to  the  feeding-hole  of  each  well.  Here  the  box  is  tipped 
up  by  an  electric  pulley  and  emptied  on  to  the  furnace  platform. 
When  the  travelling  crane  is  used,  the  carts  (four-wheeled)  bringing 
the  refuse  may  be  constructed  so  that  the  body  of  the  carriage  can  be 
taken  off  the  wheels,  lifted  up  and  tipped  direct  over  the  furnace 
as  reauired,  and  returned  again  to  its  frame.  The  adoption  of  the 
travelling  crane  admits  of  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  main  building, 
as  less  platform  space  for  unloading  refuse  carts  is  required;  the 
inclined  roadway  mav  also  be  dispensed  with.  Where  a  destructor 
sate  will  not  admit  ol  an  inclined  roadway  and  platform,  the  refuse 
may  be  discharged  from  the  collecting  carts  into  a  lift,  and  thence 
elevated  into  the  feeding-bins. 


>  Patent  Na  15482  (1885). 
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showing  general  arrangement  of  the  Works, 
in  many  cases,  hot  blast,  is  supplied  from  fans  through  a  conduit 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  cells.  An  inclined  roadway,  of 
as  easy  gradient  as  circumstances  will  admit,  is  provided  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  refuse  to  the  tipping  platform,  from  which  it 
is  fed  through  feed-holes  into  the  furnaces.  In  the  installation 
of  a  destructor,  the  choice  of  suitable  plant  and  the  general  design 
of  the  works  must  be  largely  dependent  upon  local  requirements, 
and  should  be  entrusted  to  an  engineer  experienced  in  these 
matters.  The  following  primary  considerations,  however,  may 
be  enumerated  as  materially  affecting  the  design  of  such  works: — 

(a)  The  plant  must  be  simple,  easily  worked  without  stoppages, 
and  without  mechanical  complications  upon  which  stokers  may  lay 
the  blame  for  bad  results.  (0)  It  must  be  strong,  must  withstand 
variations  of  temperature,  must  not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  artd 
should  admit  of  being  readily  repaired,  (c)  It  must  be  such  as  can  be 
easily  understood  by  stokers  or  firemen  of  average  intelligence,  so 
that  the  continuous  working  of  the  plant  may  not  be  disorganized  by 
change  of  workmen.  (<f)  A  sufficiently  high  temperature  must  be 
attained  in  the  cells  to  reduce  the  refuse  to  an  entirely  innocuous 
clinker,  and  all  fumes  or  gases  should  pass  either  through  an  adjoining 
red-hot  cell  or  through  a  chamber  whose  temperature  b  maintained 
by  the  ordinary  working  of  the  destructor  itself  at  a  degree  sufl&cient 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  any  unconsuroed  nses, 
vapours  or  particles.  The  temperature  may  var\'  between  1500^  and 
2000*.^  (e)  The  plant  must  be  so  worked  that  while  some  of  the  cells 
are  being  recharged,  others  arc  at  a  glowing  red  heat,  in  order  that  a 
high  temperature  may  be  uniformly  maintained.  CO  The  design  of 
the  furnaces  must  admit  of  dinkering  and  recharging  being  easily  and 
(quickly  performed,  the  furnace  doors  being  open  for  a  minimum  of 
time  so  as  to  obviate  the  inrush  of  cold  air  to  lower  the  temperature 
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irregular,  the  maximum  demand  being  about  four  timet  the  mean 
demand.  The  period  during  which  the  demand  exceeds  tlie  mean  is 
comparatively  short,  and  does  not  exceed  about  6  houn  out  of  the 
24,  while  for  a  portion  of  the  time  the  demand  may  not  exceed  i^th 
01  the  maximum.  This  difficulty,  at  first  regarded  as  somewhat 
grave,  is  substantially  minimized  by  the  provision  of  ample  boiler 
cafttdty,  or  bv  the  introduction  of  feed  tnermal  storage  vessels  in 
which  hot  feed-water  may  be  stored  during  the  hours  of  light  load 
(say  1 8  out  of  the  24),  so  that  at  the  time  of  maximum  load  the  boiler 
may  be  filled  directly  from  these  vesseb,  which  work  at  the  same 
pressure  and  temperature  as  the  boiler.  Further,  the  difficulty 
above  mentioned  will  disappear  entirely  at  stations  where  there  is  a 
fair  day  load  which  practically  ceases  at  about  the  hour  when  the 
illuminating  load  comes  on,  thus  equalizing  the  demand  upon  both 
destructor  and  electric  plant  throughout  the  24  hours.  This  arises 
in  cases  where  current  is  consumed  during  the  day  for  motors,  fans, 
lifts,  electric  tramways,  and  other  like  purposes,  and.  as  the  employ* 
ment  of  electric  energy  for  these  services  is  rapidly  becoming  general, 
no  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  in  the  successful  working  of  com- 
bined destructor  and  electric  plants  where  these  conditions  prevail. 
The  more  uniform  the  electncal  demand  becomes,  the  more  fully 
may  the  power  from  a  destructor  station  be  utilised. 

In  addition  to  combination  with  electric'Iighting  works,  refuse 
destructors  are  now  very  commonly  installed  in  conjunction  with 
various  other  classes  of  power-u»inj;  undertakings,  including  tram- 
ways, water-works,  sewaee-pumping,  artificial  slab-making  and 
clinker-crushing  works  and  others:  and  the  increasingly  large  sums 
which  are  being  yearly  expended  in  combined  undertakings  of  this 
character  b  |>erhaps  the  stronijest  evidence  of  tlie  practical  value 
of  such  combinations  where  these  several  classes  of  work  must  be 
carried  on. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject,  reference  should  be  made 
to  William  H.  Maxwell.  Removal  and  Disposal  of  Town  Refuu,  vitk 
an  exhausti9e  treatment  of  Refuse  Destructor  Plants  (London,  1899), 
with  a  special  Supplement  embodying  later  results  (London.  IQO^). 

See  alsoth&  Proceedings  of  the  Incorporated  Associationof  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers,  vols.  xiii.  p.  216,  xxii.  p.  211.  xxiv.  p.  214 
and  XXV.  p.  138;  also  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Cint 
Engineers,  vols.  cxxiL  p.  443,  cxxiv.  p.  469,  cxxxi.  p.  413,  cxxxviii. 
p.  soS,  cxxix.  p.  434,  cxxx.  pp.  213  and  347.  cxxiii.  pp.  am  and  498, 
cxxviii.  p.  293  and  cxxxv.  p.  300.  (W.  H.  Ma.} 

DB  TABLEY,  JOHN  BYBNB  LEICESTER  WARREN.  3x0 
Bakon  (1S3S-1895),  English  poet,  eldest  son  of  George  Fleming 
Leicester  (afterwards  Warren),  and  Baron  De  Tablcy,  was  born  on 
the  26thof  April  1S35.  He  waseducatedat  Etonand  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1856  with  second  classes  in 
classics  and  in  law  and  modern  history.  In  the  autumn  of  1858 
he  went  to  Turkey  as  unpaid  attach^  to  Lord  Stratford  de  ReddifTe, 
and  two  years  later  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  became  an  officer  in 
theChcshireYeomanry,andunsuccessfulIycontcst«iMid-Cheshirc 
in  1868  as  a  Liberal.  After  his  father's  second  marriage  in  1871 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  a  close  friend  of 
Tennyson  for  several  years.  From  1877  till  his  succession  to  the 
title  in  1887  he  was  lost  to  his  friends,  assuming  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  It  was  not  till  1892  that  he  returned  to  London  life, 
and  enjoyed  a  sort  of  renaissance  of  reputation  and  friendship. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Lord  Dc  Tabley  made  many  new 
friends,  besides  reopening  old  associations,  and  he  almost  seemed 
to  be  gathering  around  him  a  small  literary  company  when  his 
health  broke,  and  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  November  1895  at  Ryde, 
in  his  sixty-first  year.  He  was  buried  at  Little  Peover  in  Cheshire. 
Although  his  reputation  will  live  almost  exclusively  as  that  of  a 
poet,  De  Tabley  was  a  man  of  many  studious  tastes.  He  was  at 
one  time  an  authority  on  numismatics;  he  wrote  two  novels; 
published  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book  Plates  (1880);  and  the 
fruit  of  his  careful  researches  in  botany  was  printed  posthumously 
in  his  elaborate  Flora  of  Cheshire  (1899).  Poetry,  however,  was 
his  first  and  last  passion,  and  to  that  he  devoted  the  best  energies 
of  his  life.  De  Tabley's  first  impulse  towards  poetry  came  from 
his  friend  George  Fortescue,  with  whom  be  shared  a  close  com- 
pam'onship  during  his  Oxford  days,  and  whom  he  lost,  as  Tennyson 
lost  Hallam,  within  a  few  years  of  their  taking  their  degrees. 
Fortescue  was  killed  by  falUng  from  the  mast  of  Lord  Drogheda's 
yacht  in  November  1859,  and  thb  gloomy  event  plunged  De 
Tabley  into  deep  depression.  Between  1859  and  1862  De  Tabley 
issued  four  little  volumes  of  pseudonymous  verse  (by  G.  F. 
Preston),  in  the  production  of  which  he  had  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  sympathy  of  Fortescue.  Once  more  he  assumed  a 
pseudonym — his  Praeterita  (1863)  bearing  the  name  of  William 
Lancaster.    In  the  next  year  he  published  Eclogues  and  Mono- 


dramas,  followed  in  1865  by  Studies  m  Veru.  These  volaaics  all 
displayed  technical  grace  and  much  natural  beauty;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  publication  of  Philoctetes  in  x866  that  De  Tabley  met 
with  any  wide  recognition.  PhilocUtes  bore  the  initials  "  M.A.,'* 
which,  to  the  author's  dismay,  were  interpreted  as  meaning 
Matthew  Arnold.  He  at  once  disdosed  his  identity,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  Gladstone.  In  1867  he  published  Orestes,  in  1870 
Rehearsals  and  in  1873  Searching  the  Net.  These  last  two 
bore  his  own  name,  John  Leicester  Warren.  He  was  somewhat 
disappointed  by  their  lukewarm  reception,  and 'when  in  1876 
The  Soldier  of  Fortune,  a  drama  on  which  lie  had  bestowed  much 
careful  labour,  proved  a  complete  faOure,  he  retired  altogethet 
from  the  literary  arena.  It  was  not  until  1893  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  return,  and  the  immediate  success  in  that  year  of 
his  Poems,  Dramatic  and  Lyrical,  encouraged  him  to  publish  a 
second  series  in  X895,  the  year  of  his  death.  The  genuine  interest 
with  which  these  volimies  were  welcomed  did  much  to  lighten 
the  last  years  of  a  somewhat  sombre  and  solitary  life.  His 
posthumous  poems  were  collected  in  1902.  The  characteristics 
of  De  Tabley's  poetry  are  pre-eminently  magnificence  of  style, 
derived  from  close  study  of  Milton,  sonority,  dignity,  weight  and 
colour.  His  passion  for  detail  was  both  a  strength  and  a  weak- 
ness: it  lent  a  loving  fidelity  to  his  description  of  natural  objects, 
but  it  sometimes  involved  him  in  a  loss  of  simple  effect  from 
over-elaboration  of  treatment.  He  was  always  a  student  of  the 
classic  poets,  and  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  directly  from  them. 
He  was  a  true  and  a  whole  hearted  artist,  who*  as  a  brother  poet 
well  said,  "  still  climbed  the  clear  cold  altitudes  of  song."  His 
ambition  was  always  for  the  heights,  a  region  naturally  ice-bound 
at  periods,  but  always  a  country  of  dear  atmosphere  aiul  bright, 

vivid  outlines. 

See  an  excellent  sketch  by  E.  Gosae  in  his  Critical  KU-Kais  (1896). 

^  (A.  Wa.) 

DETAILLE.    JEAN    BAPHSTB    foOUARO     (1848-  ), 

French  painter,  vras  born  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  October  1848. 
After  working  as  a  pupil  of  Meissonler's,  he  first  exhibited,  in  the 
Salon  of  1867,  a  picture  representing  "  A  Comer  of  Metasomer*s 
Studio."    ^filitary  life  was  from  the  first  a  principal  attraction 
to  the  young  painter,  and  he  gained  his  reputation  by  depicting 
the  scenes  of  a  soldier's  life  with  every  detail  truthfully  rendered. 
He  exhibited  "  A  Halt "  (1868);  "  Soldiers  at  rest,  during  the 
Manoeuvres  at  the  Camp  of  Saint  Maur  "  (1869); "  Engagement 
between  Cossacks  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  1814  "  (1870).     The 
war  of  1870-71  furnished  him  with  a  series  of  subjects  which 
gained  him  repeated  successes.    Among  his  more  important 
pictures  may  be  named  "The  Conquerors"  (187*);   "The 
Retreat  "  (1873);"  The  Charge  of  the  9th  Regiment  of  Cuirassiers 
in  the  Village  of  Morsbronn,  6lh  August  1870"  (1874);  '«  The 
Marching   Regiment,   Paris,   December    1874"   (1875);    **  \ 
Reconnaissance"  (1876);  "Half  to  the  Wounded  I"  (1877); 
"  Bonaparte  in  Egypt "  (1878);  the  "  Inauguration  of  the  Kew 
Opera  House  " — a  water-colour;  the  "  Defence  of  Champigny 
by  Faron's  Division  "  (1879).    He  also  worked  with  Alphonse  de 
Neuville  on  the  panorama  of  Rezonville.    In  1884  he  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  the  "  Evening  at  Rezonville,"  a  panoramic  study, 
and  "  The  Dream  "  (x888),  now  in  the  Luxemburg.     Detaille 
recorded  other  events  in  the  military  history  of  his  country: 
the  "  Sortie  of  the  Garrison  of  Huningue  "  (now  in  the  Luxem* 
burg),  the  "  Vinccndon  Brigade,"  and  "  Biserte,"  reminiscences 
of  the  expedition  to  Tunis.    After  a  visit  to  Russia,  Detaille 
exhibited  "  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ataman  "  and  "  The  Hereditary 
Grand  Duke  at  the  Head  of  the  Hussars  of  the  Guard."     Other 
important  works  are:  "  Victims  to  Duty,"  "  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught "  and  "  Pasteur's  Funeral." 
In  his  picture  of"  Chftlons,  9th  October  1896,"  exhibited  in  the 
Salon,  1898,  Detaille  painted  the  emperor  and  empress   of 
Russia  at  a  review,  with  M.  F£lix  Faure.    Detaille  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute  in  1898. 

See  Marius  Vachon.  Detaille  (Paris.  1898):    Frfid6ric  Masson 
Edouard  Detaille  and  his  Vfork  (Pans  and  London.  1891);  J.  Clarvtie* 
Petntres  et  sculpteurs  conlemporatns  (Paris,  1876);   G.  Coetschy* 
Les  Jeunes  peintrcs  militaires  (Paris,  1878).  '* 
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(fmn  detain,  Lat.  ietinere)^  in  law,  the  act  of 
kecpiof  a  person  against  his  will,  or  the  wrongful  keeping  of  a 
poson's  goods,  or  other  real  or  personal  property.  A  writ  of 
detaiaer  was  a  form  for  the  beginning  of  a  personal  action 
tguafit  a  person  already  lodged  within  the  walls  of  a  prison; 
k  wMsapencdcd  by  the  Judgment  Act  1338. 

DETERinif AMT.  in  mathematics,  a  function  which  presents 
itsdf  in  the  solution  of  a  system  of  simple  equations. 

I.  CflnsidfTing  the  equations 

az  +fty  +a  mi  , 

tad  funri'^ing  to  solve  them  by  the  so-caHcd  method  of  cross 
cmhi[riication,  we  multiply  the  equations  by  factors  selected  in 
sccb  a  laanncr  that  upon  adding  the  results  the  whole  coefiicicnt 
of  J  becomes  «  o,  and  the  whole  coefficient  of  t  becomes  «■  o; 
ibe  factors  in  question  are  ^c'  —  fcV,  h'c—  be',  htf—Vc  (values 
vltkb.  as  at  once  seen,  have  the  desired  property);  wc  thus 
cbtiia  an  equation  which  contains  on  the  left-hand  side  only  a 
Boltiple  of  X,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  a  constant  term,  the 
coefficient  ol  x  has  the  value 

aad  this  function,  represented  in  the  form 

a  ,h  ,c 

ii  sud  to  be  a  determinant;  or,  the  number  of  elements  being  3', 

it  h  calkd  a  determinant  of  the  third  order     It  is  to  be  noticed 

tbat  the  remltiiig  equatidn  is 

a,h,e    xm\d,h,e 
ef,V,ff        w.v,e 

•bere  the  cipresaton  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  like  function 
vitb  <  /.  i'  in  place  of  a,  a\  a'  rc^>ectively ,  and  is  of  course  also 
t  dctermmanl.  Moreover,  the  functions  b'c'  —  &V,  b'c^bc', 
^  -  Vc  used  in  the  process  are  themselves  the  determinants  of 
tbc  second  order 

ir.:r.Mr:rMr::-i- 

Wc  have  herein  the  suggestion  of  the  rule  for  the  derivation 
fif  tbe  determinants  of  the  orders  i,  2, 3, 4,  &c.,  each  from  the 
preceding  one,  viz.  we  have 


4 


-a. 
-#1 


+oT&,c 


*:» 


sad  so  en,  tbe  terms  being  all  +  for  a  determinant  of  an  odd 
«>^er,  bat  alternately  +  and  —  for  a  determinant  of  an  even  order. 

3.  it  is  easy,  by  induction,*  to  arrive  at  the  general  results: — 

A  detexainant  of  the  order  11  is  the  sum  of  the  x.3.3...n  pro- 
tracts vkich  can  be  formed  with  n  elements  out  of  11'  elements 
xnagcd  in  the  form  of  a  square,  no  two  of  the  n  elements  being 
•iZ  the  same  line  or  in  the  same  column,  and  each  such  product 
ksiicf  tbeooeffident  *  unity. 

Tbe  products  in  question  may  be  obtained  by  permuting  in 
ntry  posaibk  manner  the  columns  (or  the  lines)  of  the  detcrmin- 
L:t.  and  then  taking  for  the  factors  the  n  elements  in  the  dexter 
'^iifacaL  And  wc  thence  derive  the  rule  for  the  signs,  viz.  con- 
^'^"inag  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  columns  as  positive, 
^  aa  azrangcnrent  obtained  therefrom  by  a  single  interchange 

a^cn^a,  or  derangement)  of  two  columns  is  regarded  as  nega- 
^•Tr,  t&d  so  in  general  an  arrangement  is  positive  or  negative 
u:cr£iag  as  it  is  derived  from  the  primitive  arrangement  by  an 
<*va  or  an  odd  number  of  interchanges.  iThis  implies  the  theorem 
^  a  gbvn  arrangement  can  be  derived  from  the  primitive 
Augment  only  ^  an  odd  number,  or  else  only  by  an  even 


number  of  interchanges, — a  theorem  the  verification  of  which 
may  be  easily  obtained  from  the  theorem  (in  fact  a  particular 
case  of  the  general  one),  an  arrangement  can  be  derived  from 
itself  only  by  an  even  number  of  interchanges.]  And  this  being  so, 
each  product  has  the  sign  belonging  to  the  corresponding  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns,  in  particular,  a  determinant  contains  with 
the  sign  -f  the  product  of  the  elements  in  its  dexter  diagonal  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  rule  gives  as  many  positive  as  negative 
arrangements,  the  number  of  each  being  ■*  |  x.2...n. 

The  rule  of  signs  may  be  expressed  in  a  different  form.  Giving 
to  the  columns  in  the  primitive  arrangement  the  numbers 
1, 3, 3. . .  n,  to  obtain  the  sign  belonging  to  any  other  arrangement 
we  take,  as  often  as  a  lower  number  succeeds  a  higher  one,  the 
sign  "1  and,  compounding  together  all  these  minus  signs,  obtain 
the  proper  sign,  -f-  or  —  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thus,  for  three  columns,  it  appears  by  either  rule  that  123, 
331,  3x3  are  positive;  313,  321,  132  are  negative,  and  the 
developed  expression  of  the  foregoing  determinant  of  the  third 
order  is 

-ay<'-o6V-ho'6V-a'6c'-a'6c'-aVc. 

3.  It  further  appears  that  a  determinant  is  a  linear  function* 
of  the  elements  of  each  column  thereof,  and  also  a  linear  function 
of  the  elements  of  each  line  thereof,  moreover,  tiiat  the  de- 
terminant retains  the  same  value,  only  its  sign  being  altered, 
when  any  two  columns  are  interchanged,  or  when  any  two 
lines  are  interchanged;  more  generally,  when  the  columns  are 
permuted  in  any  manner,  or  when  the  lines  arc  permuted  in 
any  manner,  the  determinant  retains  its  original  value,  with 
the  sign  -|-  or  —  according  as  the  new  arrangement  (considered 
as  derived  from  the  primitive  arrangement)  is  positive  or  negative 
according  to  the  foregoing  rule  of  signs.  It  at  once  follows  that, 
if  two  columns  arc  identical,  or  if  two  lines  are  identical,  the 
value  of  the  determinant  is  »  o.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  the 
lines  arc  converted  into  columns,  and  the  columns  into  lines,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  dexter  diagonal  unaltered,  the  value 
of  the  determinant  is  unaltered;  the  determinant  if  in  this  case 
said  to  be  transpose. 

4.  By  what  precedes  it  appears  that  there  exists  a  function  of 
the  n'  elements,  linear  as  regards  the  terms  of  each  column  (or 
say  for  shortness,  linear  as  to  each  column),  and  such  that  only 
the  sign  is  altered  when  any  two  columns  are  interchanged; 
these  properties  completely  determine  the  function,  except  as  to 
a  common  factor  which  may  multiply  all  the  terms.  If,  to  get 
rid  of  this  arbitrary  common  factor,  we  assume  that  the  product 
of  the  elements  in  the  dexter  diagonal  has  the  coefficient  -|-  i,  we 
have  a  complete  definition  of  the  determinant,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  show  how  from  these  properties,  assumed  for  the  definition 
of  the  determinant,  it  at  once  appears  that  the  determinant  is  a 
function  serving  for  the  solution  of  a  system  of  linear  equations. 
Observe  that  the  properties  show  at  once  that  if  any  column  is 
"o  (that  is,  if  the  elements  in  the  column  are  each*  o),  then 
the  determinant  is  «  o;  and  further,  that  if  any  two  columns 
are  identical,  then  the  determinant  is  «  o. 

$.  Reverting  to  the  system  of  linear  equations  written  down 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  consider  the  determinant 


ax  +^y  +«  —d,b,e  ! 

a'x+6N+c'»-d'.6',e' 

a'X'{'b'^y\-c'i-d\b\c'' 


it  appears  that  this  is 


E,b  ^c  \'¥y\b  ,h  ,e   -|-dc  ,  ft  ,  «  ,  -If  .  ft  ,  e  I: 
'.b',c'\      U'.ft'.c*     Tc'.ft'.c'.     C',ft',c' 
',b\c'\      \b\b\c'\     k'.ft'.c*.     W.b\er\ 


1: 


viz.  the  second  and  third  terms  each  vanishing,  it  is 

m3\a  ,b,c  \—\d,b,c 
a'.ft'.cM    \d\b',c' 

im*      K'      r'   \         I   J'      J>'      «' 

Aiv,c  I    |a,o,c 
But  if  the  linear  equations  hold  good,  then  the  first  column  of  the 

^The  expression,  a  linear  function,  is  here  used  in  its  narrowest 

sense,  a  linear  function  without  constant  term;  what  is  meant  is 

that  the  determinant  is  in  regard  to  the  elements  a,  a',  a',  . .  of 

any  column  or  line  thereof,  a  function  of  the  form  Aa-|-^  'a'-(-A*a'-f- 

without  any  term  independent  of  a,  a\  a" 
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original  determinant  is  *  o»  and  therefore  the  determinant  itself 
b  *  o;  tliat  is,  the  linear  equations  give 


a  ,h  ,c 
a',b'.c' 
a\  b%  c' 


\d',h',c'\ 
\d\b\c'\ 


•o; 


which  is  the  result  obtained  above. 

We  might  in  a  similar  way  find  the  values  of  y  and  s,  but  there 
is  a  more  symmetrical  process.  Join  lo  the  original  equations  the 
new  equation 

«»+ftr  +  irt-l; 
a  like  process  shows  that,  the  equations  being  satisfied,  we  have 


«  ,  /Ji  7.* 

a  ^h  ,c  ,d 
a\b',c'.d' 
a%  b'.  c\  d' 

or,  as  this  may  be  written, 

a ,*  ,c  ,rf 
a\b\e'.d' 
a%  b\  c',  d' 


a  ,b  ,e 
a\b\c' 
a\  b\  f  • 


■or 


which,  considering  5  as  standing  herein  for  its  value  ox+^y+T*. 
is  a  consequence  of  the  original  equations  only:  we  have  thus  an 
expression  for  (U+/3y+72,  an  aii>ilrary  linear  function  of  the 
unknown  quantities  x,  y,  2;  and  by  comparing  the  coefficients  of 
o,  0, 7  on  the  two  sides  respectively » we  have  the  values  of  x,  y,  2; 
in  fact,  these  quantities,  each  multiplied  by 

Ia  ,b  ,€  I 
a\b\c'\ 
are  in  the  first  instance  obtained  in  the  forms 


a  ^b  tC  td 
a\b',c\d* 
a\  b",  e\  d' 


a  ,b  ,e  ,d 
a\b',c',d' 
a%  b\  €\  d' 


a  ,b  ,c  ^d 
a',b',c\d' 
a%  b\  c\  d' 


but  these  are 


b,e,d 
b',c\d' 
b%  t\  d' 


,^\c,d,a\Ad  a  ,b 
f'.rf'.aj    \d'  a\b' 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 


-  6.c,d 
*'.  c*.  d' 


e  ,a  ,d     ,|a ,b  ,d 
c',a'jd'\   \a',b'  d'\ 
c\a',d'\  \a',b'd'\ 


respectively. 

6.  MuUiplUaiUm  of  two  Determinonts  of  ike  same  Order.— The 
theorem  is  obtained  very  easily  from  the  last  preceding  definition 
of  a  determinan  t    It  is  most  simply  expressed  thus— 


(o.fc.r  ) 
\a\b\c') 
(o*.  b\  c') 


If 

M 


*• 


a  ,b  ,c 
a',b',c' 
a',  b%  c' 


where  the  expression  on  the  left  side  stands  for  a  determinant, 
the  terms  of  the  first  line  being  (a,  6,  c)  (a,  a',  a') ,  that  is,  aa+6a'+ 
«',  (a,  6,  c)0, /J',  fn,  that  is,  <i^+6^'+cP',  (fl.^OCir.y.^'), 
that  isa7+6y+ry';  and  similarly  the  terms  in  the  second  and 
third  lines  are  the  life  functions  with  (a',  b\  O  and  (a',  b\  c') 
respectively. 

There  is  an  apparently  arbitrary  transposition  of  lines  and 
columns;  the  result  would  hold  good  if  on  the  left-hand  side  we 
had  written  (a,  0, 7),  (a',  /T,  y'),  (o',  0',  7*),  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  if  on  the  right-hand  side  we  had  transposed  the  second 
determinant;  and  either  of  these  changes  would,  it  might  be 
thought,  increase  the  elegance  of  the  form,  but,  for  a  reason  which 
need  not  be  expbined,*  the  form  actually  adopted  b  the  pre- 
ferable one. 

To  indicate  the  method  of  proof,  observe  that  the  determinant 
on  the  left-hand  side,  qua  linear  function  of  its  columns,  may  be 

I  *  The  reason  is  the  connexion  with  the  corresponding  theorem  for 
Che  multiplication  of  two  matrices. 


broken  up  into  a  sum  of  (3*  «)  27  determinants,  each  of  which  is 
either  of  some  such  form  as 


\a\a\b'\ 


where  the  term  a^7'  h  not  a  term  of  thea^7-determinant,  and  its 
coefficient(as  a  determinant  with  two  identical  columns)vuushcs; 
or  else  it  is  of  a  form  such  as 

^afiTy'la  ,»  ,c  I, 

that  is,  every  term  which  does  not  vanish  contains  as  a  factor  the 

a&c-determinant  last  written  down;  the  sum  of  all  other  factors 

^afi'y'  is  the  o^-dctcrminant  of  the  formula;  and  the  final 

result  then  is,  that  the  determinant  on  the  lef t-luuid  side  b  equal 

to  the  product  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  formula. 

7»  DecotnposUioH  of  a  Determinant  into  complementary  DeUT' 

minants. — Consider,  for  simpUdty,  a  determinant  of  the  filth 

order,  5*  2+3,  and  let  the  top  two  lines  be 

a.   b,   e,  d,   e 
a\   b\   c*.  d'.  • 

then,  if  we  consider  how  these  elements  enter  into  the  dcter- 
nunant,  it  b  at  once  seen  that  they  enter  only  through  the 

determinants  of  the  second  order  I  ^/  ^'  i ,  &c.,  which  can  be 

formed  by  selecting  any  two  columns  at  pleasure.  Moreover. 
representing  the  remaining  three  hnes  by 


o'.M 


a' 
a* 


b"  c" 


d",e" 
d'\  e" 


it  b  further  seen  that  the  factor  which  multq>lies  the  determinant 
formed  with  any  two  columns  of  the  first  set  is  the  determinant 
of  the  third  order  formed  with  the  complementary  three  columns 
of  the  second  set;  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  determinant  of 
the  fifth  order  b  a  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  form 


b 
b' 


C  .d'  .e'\ 
c",  d",  »'1 


the  sign  ^  being  in  each  case  such  that  the  sign  of  the  term 
^ab'x'd"e"  obtained  from  the  diagonal  elements  of  the  com- 
ponent determinants  may  be  the  actual  sign  of  this  term  in  the 
determinant  of  the  fifth  order;  for  the  product  written  down 
the  sign  b  obviously  -|-. 

Observe  that  for  a  determinant  of  the  nth  order,  taking  the 
decomposition  tobe  i  +  (n— i),  we  fallback  upon  the  equations 
given  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to  show  the  genesis  of  a 
determinant. 

8.  Any  determinant  |  ^/  ^'  I  formed  out  of  the  elements  of 

the  original  determinant,  by  selecting  the  lines  and  columns  at 
pleasure,  b  termed  a  minor  of  the  origin'Ol  determinan i;  ajid 
when  the  number  of  lines  and  columns,  or  order  of  the  dctcr> 
minant,  b  ft— i,  then  such  determinant  b  called  Afir^  minor;  the 
number  of  the  first  minors  is  «>  n*,  the  first  minors,  in  fact,  corre- 
qx>nding  to  the  several  elements  of  the  determinant — that  is, 
the  coefiident  therein  of  any  terai  whatever  b  the  corresponding 
first  minor.  The  first  minors,  each  divided  by  the  determinant 
itself,  form  a  system  of  elements  inverse  to  the  elements  of  the 
determinant. 

A  determinant  is  symmetrical  when  every  two  elements 
symmetrically  situated  in  regard  to  the  dexter  diagonal  are  equal 
to  each  other;  if  they  are  equal  and  opposite  (that  is,  if  the  sum 
of  the  two  elements  be  «>  o),  thb  relation  not  extending  to  the 
diagonal  elements  themselves,  which  remain  arbitrary,  then  the 
determinant  b  skew;  but  if  the  relation  docs  extend  to  the 
diagonal  terms  (that  is,  if  these  arc  each  »  o),  then  the  deter« 
minant  b  skew  symmetrical;  thus  the  determinants 


a.  A.  C|:)    a,     »,-|i 


O,      9,-H 

—  r,    o,     X 

!»,— X,    o 


I  are  req>€ctivcly  symmetrical,  skew  and  skew  symmetrical: 
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Tlie  theory  admits  of  very  extensive  algebraic  developments, 
ud  applkatiMis  in  algebraical  geometry  and  other  parts  of 
nstheinatics.  For  further  developments  of  the  theory  of  deter- 
BiDSDU  see  Alcsbxaic  Forms.  (A.  Ca.) 

Ql  Hidtiy. — ^These  fanctiooa  were  originally  known  as  "  i«- 
tattaau/'  a  name  applied  to  them  by  Pierre  bimon  Laplace,  but 
sow  fc^hcxd  by  the  title  "  detemunants,"  a  name  first  applied 
toccrtainformsof  them  by  Carl  FriedrichGauBS.  The  germ  oi  the 
tbeoty  of  determinants  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Gottfried 
WiSitlni  Lcibnits  (1693).  who  incidentally  oiscovered  certain 
properties  when  redudni^  the  eliminant  of  a  svstem  of  linear  equa- 
tiaos.  C^bciei  Ciamer,  m  a  qote  to  his  Amuyss  des  Hptes  amrbes 
ek^Mqmes  ( c  750),  gave  the  rule  which  establishes  the  sign  of  a  product 
«  ^«s  or  WU9US  according  as  the  number  of  displacements  from  the 
typical  form  hss  twen  even  or  odd.  Determinants  were  also  em- 
ployed by  btienne  Besoot  in  1764,  but  thelirBt  connected  amount  of 
these  (auctions  was  published  in  177a  by  Charles  Auguste  Vandcr- 
■Mode.  Laplace  d^reloped  a  theorem  of  Vandennonde  for  the 
ccpaasioa  of  a  detenninantt  and  in  1773  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange,  in 
hii  smnoir  00  Pyramids,  used  determinants  of  the  third  order,  and 
proved  that  the  S4)uare  of  a  determinant  was  also  a  determinant. 
Althoogh  he  obtained  results  now  identified  with  determinants, 
Lagruige  did  not  discuss  these  functions  systematically.  In  1801 
Galas  ^bGshed  his  DisqttUiiiones  aritkmeticae,  which,  although 
vntten  in  an  obscure  form,  save  a  new  impetus  to  investigations  on 
tias  sad  Idodred  subjects.  To  Gauss  is  due  the  establishment  of  the 
inpartaat  theorem,  that  the  product  of  two  determinants  both  of 
the  second  and  third  orders  b  a  determinant.  The  formulation  of 
the  feoenl  theory  is  due  to  Augustin  Louis  Cauchy,  whose  work  was 
tiie  foccnraoer  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  made  in  the  following 
(kcsdes  by  HoCnf-Wronski  and  J.  Btnct  in  France,  Carl  Gustav 
Jacobi  ta  Germany,  and  James  Joseph  Sylvester  and  Arthur  Cayley 
m  Engfand  Jaoobi's  researches  were  published  in  CrdU's  Journal 
(1126-1841).  In  these  papers  the  subject  was  recast  and  enriched 
hj  new  and  important  theorems,  through  which  the  name  of  Jacotn 
%  isdisaolubly  associated  with  this  branch  of  science.  The  far- 
icaching  dboovrries  of  Sylvester  and  Cayley  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
iwiortaat  devdopoients  of  pure  mathematics.  Numerous  new 
fields  were  opened  up,  and  have  been  diligently  explored  by  many 
Bitheaaticians.  Skew-determinants  were  studied  by  Cayley; 
cdsymmetric-deCerminants  by  Jacobi,  V.  A  Lebesqne,  Sylvester 
sad  O.  Hcase.  and  centio^ymmetric  determinants  by  W.  R.  F.  Scott 
sad  G.  Zehfons.  Continuants  have  been  discumed  by  Sylvester; 
akEToants  b)r  Cauchy,  Jacobi,  N.  Trudi,  H.  Nag^lbach  and 
G.  Garfaicri;  ciirubnts  by  E.  Catalan,  W.  Spottiswoode  and  J.  W.  L. 
GUsher.  and  Wronskiaos  b)r  E.  B.  Christoffel  and  G.  Frobenius. 
DRermtttaats  composed  of  binomial  coefficients  have  been  studied 
by  V.  von  2^pel :  the  euression  of  definite  integrals  as  determinants 
by  A.  TifsoC  and  A  Enneper,  and  the  expression  of  continued 
fnctioas  as  determinants  by  Jacobi,  V.  Nachreiner.  S.  Gdnther  and 
ELFfliuenau.     QSee  T.  Mwr,  Theory  of  Determinants,  1906). 

.DBmuanSH  (LaL  deierminare^  to  prescribe  or  limit),  in 
ethics,  the  name  pven  to  the  theory  that  all  moral  choice,  so 
cafird,  is  the  determined  or  necessary  result  of  psychological  and 
other  conditions.  It  b  of^Msed  to  the  various  doctrines  of  Free- 
WIS,  known  as  YcUuntarism,  libertarianism,  indeterminism,  and 
ii  from  the  ethical  standpoint  more  or  less  akin  to  necessitarianism 
aod  faH'«f—  There  are  various  degrees  of  determinism.  It 
B^  he  held  that  every  action  is  causally  connected  not  only 
externally  with  tlie  sum  of  the  agent's  environment,  but  also 
iaternally  with  his  motives  and  impulses.  In  other  words,  if 
«e  oooid  know  exactly  all  these  conditions,  we  should  be  able 
to  farccast  with  mathematical  certainty  the  course  which  the 
agot  wmdd  pnisae.  In  this  theory  the  agent  cannot  be  held 
rapoKftble  for  his  action  in  any  sense.  1 1  is  the  extreme 
antithesis  of  Indetermim'sm  or  Indifferentism,  the  doctrine  that  a 
Ban  ii  abatrfutely  free  to  choose  between  alternative  courses  (the 
faVjass  awbiuium  itidifferentiae).  Since,  however,  the  evidence 
of  cuduaxy  consciousness  almost  always  goes  to  prove  that  the 
aBtfi^idtsU,  especially  in  relation  to  future  acts,  regards  himself 
u  being  free  within  certain  limitations  to  make  his  own  choice 
cf  alternatives,  many  determinists  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
there  nay  be  in  any  action  which  is  neither  reflex  nor  determined 
hj  fxtemal  caoaes  solely  an  element  of  freedom.  This  view  is 
carioborated  by  the  i^enomenon  of  remorse,  in  which  the  agent 
Iceis  that  be  ought  to.  and  could,  have  chosen  a  different  course 
«f  actaoo.  These  two  kinds  of  determinism  are  sometimes 
^tiaguislied  as  "hard**  and  "soft"  determinism.  The  con- 
t»versy  betwten  determinism  aod  libertarianism  hinges  largdly 
CB  the  atgnificance  of  the  word  "  motive  ";  indeed  in  no  other 
phiSoaepUcal  rontrovctsy  li«a  so  much  difficulty  been  caused 


by  purely  verbal  disputation  and  ambiguity  of  eipression.  How 
far,  and  in  what  sense,  can  action  which  is  determined  by  motives 
be  said  to  be  free?  For  a  long  time  the  advocates  of  free-will, 
in  their  eagerness  to  preserve  moral  responsibility,  went  so  far 
as  to  deny  all  motives  as  influencing  moral  action.  Such  a 
contention,  however,  deariy  defeats  its  own  object  by  reducing 
all  action  to  clUnce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  evolution  has  gone  far  towards  obliterating  the  distinction 
between  nteraal  and  internal  compulsion,  e.g.  motives,  character 
and  the  like.  In  so  far  as  man  can  be  shown  to  be  the  product 
of,  and  a  link  in,  a  long  chain  of  causal  development,  so  far  does 
it  become  impossible  to  regard  him  as  self-determined.  Even  in 
his  motives  and  his  impulses,  in  his  mental  attitude  towards 
outward  surroundings,  in  his  appetites  and  aversions,  inherited 
tendency  and  environment  have  been  found  to  play  a  very  large 
part;  indeed  many  thinkers  hold  that  the  whole  of  a  man's 
development,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  is  determined  by 
external  conditions. 

In  the  Bible  the  philosophical-religious  problem  is  nowhere 
discussed,  but  Christian  ethics  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament 
assumes  tJiroughout  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  It  has  been 
argued  by  theologians  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  fore-knowledge, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  divine  origin  of  all  things,  necessarily 
implies  that  all  human  action  was  fore-ordained  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Such  an  inference  is,  however,  clearly 
at  variance  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  sin,  repentance  and  the 
atonement,  as  also  with  that  of  eternal  reward  and  punishment, 
which  postulates  a  real  mcastue  of  human  responsibility. 

For  the  history  of  the  free-will  controversy  see  the  articles. 
Will,  pRZOEsriNAnoN  (for  the  theological  problems),  Ethics. 

DBTUrUB  (O.  Fr.  detcnue,  from  delcnir,  to  hold  back),  in  Uw, 
an  action  whereby  one  who  has  an  absolute  or  a  special  property 
in  goods  seeks  to  recover  from  another  who  is  in  actual  possession 
and  refuses  to  rcdel'vcr  them.  If  the  plaintiff  succeeds  in  an 
action  of  detinue,  the  judgment  is  that  he  recover  the  chattel  or, 
if  it  cannot  be  had,  its  value,  which  is  assessed  by  the  judge  and 
jury,  aAd  also  certain  damages  for  detaining  the  same.  An  order 
for  the  restitution  of  the  specific  goods  may  be  enforced  by 
a  special  writ  of  execution,  called  a  writ  of  delivery.  (See 
Contract;  Tsovfts.) 

DBTMOLD,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Lippe-Detmold,  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  35  m.  S.  of  Minden,  on  the  Herford-Alten- 
beken  line  of  the  Prussian  state  railways.  Pop.  (1905)  13,164. 
The  residential  chftteau  of  the  princes  of  LIppe-DetmoId  (1550), 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  is  an  imposing  building,  lying  with  its 
pretty  gardens  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  whilst  at 
the  entrance  to  the  large  park  on  the  south  is  the  New  Palace 
(1708-1718),  enlarged  in  1850,  used  as  the  dower-house.  Dctmold 
possesses  a  natural  history  museum  theatre,  high  school,  library, 
the  house  in  which  the  poet  Ferdinand  Frciligrath  (1810-1876)  was 
bom,  and  that  in  which  the  dramatist  Christian  Dietrich  Grabbe 
(1801-1836),  also  a  native,  died.  The  leading  industries  are  linen- 
weaving,  tanning,  brewing,  horse^lealing  and  the  quarrying  of 
marble  and  gypsum.  About  3  m.  to  the  south-west  of  the  town 
is  the  Grotenburg,  with  Ernst  von  Bandel's  colossal  statue  of 
Hermann  or  Arminius,  the  leader  of  the  Cherusd.  Detmold 
(Thiatmelll)  was  in  783  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  troops  of  Charlemagne. 

DETROIT,  the  largest  dty  of  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Wayne  county,  on  the  Detroit  river  opposite 
Windsor,  Canada,  about  4  m.  W.  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  St 
Clair  and  18  m.  above  Lake  Erie.  Pop.  (1880)  1x6,340;  (1890) 
205,876;  (1900)  285,704,  of  whom  96,503  were  foreign-born  and 
41 IX  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  4651766.  Of  the  foreign- 
bom  in  1900,  33,027  were  Germans  and  10,703  were  German 
Poles,  35403  were  English  Canadians  and  3541  French  Canadians, 
6347  were  English  and  64x2  were  Irish.  Detroit  is  served  by 
the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Wabash,  the  Grand  Tmnk,  the  P^re  Marquette,  the  Detroit  & 
Toledo  Shore  Line,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railways.    Two  belt  lines,  one  3  m.  to  3  m.,  and 
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the  other  6  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  connect  the  factory 
districts  with  the  main  railway  lines.  Trains  are  ferried  across  the 
river  to  Windsor,  and  steamboats  make  daily  trips  to  Cleveland, 
Wyandotte,  MooAt  Qemens,  Port  Huron,  to  less  important 
places  between,  and  to  several  Canadian  ports.  Detroit  is  also 
the  S.  terminus  for  several  lines  to  more  remote  lake  ports,  and 
electric  lines  extend  from  here  to  Port  Huron,  Flint,  Pontiac, 
Jackson,  Toledo  and  Grand  Rapids. 

The  city  extended  in  tgo7  over  about  41  sq.  m.,  an  increase 
from  39  sq.  m.  in  1900  and  36  sq.  m.  in  1905.  Its  area  in  pro- 
portion to  its  pofMilation  is  much  greater  than  that  of  most  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  Baltimore,  for  example,  had 
in  1904  nearly  70%  more  inhabitants  (estimated),  while  its  area 
at  that  time  was  a  little  less  and  in  1907  was  nearly  one-quarter 
less  than  that  of  DetroiL  The  ground  within  the  city  limits  as 
well  as  that  for  several  miles  farther  back  is  quite  level,  but  rises 
gradually  from  the  river  bank,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  in  height. 
The  Detroit  river,  along  which  the  city  extends  for  about  xo  m., 
is  here  \  m.  wide  and  30  ft  to  40  ft  deep^  its  current  is  quite 
rapid;  its  water,  a  beautiful  clear  blue;  at  its  mouth  it  has  a 
width  of  about  xo  m.,  and  in  the  river  there  are  a  number  of 
islands,  which  during  Uie  summer  are  popular  resorts.  The  city 
has  a  3  m.  frontage  on  the  river  Rouge,  an  estuary  of  the 
Detroit,  with  a  x6  ft.  chaimeL  Before  the  fire  by  which  the  city 
was  destroyed  in  1805,  the  streets  were  only  xa  ft  wide  and  were 
unpaired  and  extremely  dirty.  But  when  the  rebuilding  began, 
several  avenues  from  100  ft  to  aoo  ft  wide  were — through  the 
influence  of  Augustus  B.  Woodward  (c.  X775-X827),  one  of  the 
territorial  judges  at  the  time  and  an  admirer  of  the  plan  of  the 
city  of  Washington — made  to  radiate  from  two  central  points. 
From  a  half  circle  called  the  Grand  Circus  there  radiate  avenues 
X20  ft.  and  200  ft  wide.  About  \  m.  toward  the  river  from  this 
was  established  another  focal  point  called  the  Campus  Martius, 
600  ft  long  and  400  ft  wide,  at  which  commence  radiating 
or  cross  streets  80  ft.  and  xoo  ft  wide.  Running  north  from 
the  river  through  the  Campus  Martius  and  the  Grand  Circus 
is  Woodward  Avenue,  X20  ft.  wide,  dividing  the  present  city,  as 
it  did  the  old  town,  mto  nearly  equal  parts.  Parallel  with  the 
river  is  Jefferson  Avenue,  also  x3o  ft  wide.  The  first  of  these 
avenues  is  the  principal  retail  street  along  its  lower  portion, 
and  is  a  residence  avenue  for  4  m.  beyond  this.  Jefferson  is  the 
principal  wholesale  street  at  the  lower  end,  and  a  fine  residence 
avenue  E.  of  this.  Many  of  the  other  residence  streets  are  80  ft. 
wide.  The  setting  of  shade  trees  was  early  encouraged,  and 
large  elms  and  maples  abound.  The  intersections  of  the  diagonal 
streets  left  a  number  of  small,  triangular  parks,  which,  as  well 
as  the  larger  ones,  are  well  shaded.  "Die  streets  are  paved  mostly 
with  aspbdt  and  brick,  though  cedar  and  stone  have  been  much 
used,  and  kreodone  block  to  some  extent  In  few,  if  any,  other 
American  dties  of  equal  size  are  the  streets  and  avenues  kept  so 
dean.  The  Grand  Boulevard,  x  50  ft  to  aoo  ft.  in  width  and  12  m. 
in  length,  has  been  constructed  arotmd  the  city  except  along  the 
river  front  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit 
own  thrir  homes:  there  are  no  large  congested  tenement-house 
districts;  and  many  streets  hi  various  parts  of  the  city  are  faced 
with  rows  of  low  and  humble  cottages  often  having  a  garden 
plot  in  front 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  city  hall  (erected  x86a-i87'x), 
overlooking  the  Campus  Martius,  is  in  Renaissance  style,  in 
three  storeys;  the  flagstaff  from  the  top  of  the  tower  reaches 
a  height  of  aoo  ft.  On  the  four  corners  above  the  first  section 
of  the  tower  are  four  figures,  each  X4  ft  in  height,  to  represent 
Justice,  Industry,  Art  and  Commerce,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  these  b  a  clock  weighing  7670  lb— one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  In  front  of  the  building  stands  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
monument,  60  ft.  high,  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers  (1S35-1892) 
and  unveiled  in  X872.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  in  each  of 
three  sections  rising  one  above  the  other  are  bronze  eagles  and 
figures  representing  the  United  States  Infantiy,  Marine,  Cavalry 
and  Artillery,  also  Victory,  Union,  Emancipation  and  History; 
the  figure  by  which  the  monument  is  surmounted  was  designed 
to  symbolize  Michigan.    A  larger  and  more  massive  and  stately 


building  than  the  dty  ball  is  the  county  oolixt  hoote,  iMdng 
Cadillac  Square,  with  a  lofty  tower  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
dome.  The  Federal  building  is  a  massive  granite  strDcture,findy 
decorated  in  the  interior.  Among  the  churches  of  greatest 
architectural  beauty  are  the  First  Congregational,  with  a  fine 
Byzantine  interior,  St  John's  Episcopal,  the  Woodward  Avenue 
Baptist  and  the  First  Presbyterian,  all  on  Woodward  Avenue, 
and  St  Anne's  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  both  Roman  Catholic 
The  municipal  museum  of  art,  in  Jefferson  Avenue,  contains 
some  unusually  interesting  Egyptian  and  Japanese  collections, 
the  Scripps'  collection  of  old  masters,other  valuable  paintings,  and 
a  small  library;  free  lectures  on  art  are  given  here  through  the 
winter.  The  public  library  had  228,500  volumes  in  X908,  includ- 
ing  one  of  the  best  collections  of  state  and  town  histories  in  the 
country.  A  large  private  collection,  owned  by  C.  M.  Buxton  and 
relating  principally  to  the  history  of  Detroit,  is  also  open  to  the 
public.  The  dty  is  not  rich  in  outdoor  works  of  art  The 
prindpal  ones  are  the  Merrill  fountain  and  the  soldiers'  monu- 
ment on  the  Campus  Biartius,  and  a  statue  of  Mayor  Pingree  in 
West  Grand  Curcus  Park. 

The  parks  of  Detroit  are  ntmierous  and  their  total  area  is  about 
X  aoo  acres.  By  far  the  most  attractive  is  Bdle  Isle,  an  island  in 
the  river  at  the  E.  end  of  the  city,  purchased  in  1879  and  having 
an  area  of  more  than  700  acres.  The  Grand  Circus  Park  of 
4|[  acres,  with  its  trees,  flowers  and  fountains,  affords  a  pleasant 
resting  jpiace  in  the  busiest  quarter  of  the  dty.  Six  miles  farther 
out  on  Woodward  Avenue  is  Palmer  Park  of  about  X40  acres, 
given  to  the  city  in  1894  and  named  in  honour  of  the  donor. 
Clark  Park  (28  acres)  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city,  and  there  are 
various  smaller  parks.  The  prindpal  cemeteries  an  Elmwood 
(Protestant)  and  Mount  Elliott  (Catholic),  which  lie  adjoining  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  dty;  Woodmere  in  the  W.  and  Woodlawn  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  city. 

Charity  and  Education. — ^Among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
the  general  hospitals  (Harper,  Grace  and  St  Mary's) ;  the  Detroit 
Emergency,  the  Children's  Free  and  the  United  States  Marine 
hospitals;  St  Luke's  hospital,  church  home,  and  orphanage; 
the  House  of  Providence  (a  maternity  hospital  and  infant 
asylum);  the  Woman's  ho^tal  and  foundling's  home;  the 
Home  for  convalescent  children,  &c  In  1894  the  mayor,  Hazea 
Scnter  Pingree  (X842-X90X),  instituted  the  practice  of  preparing, 
through  munidpal  aid  and  supervision,  large  tracts  of  vacant 
land  in  and  about  the  dty  for  the  growing  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  tjie  board  of  poor 
commissioners,  assigning  it  in  small  lots  to  families  of  the  un- 
employed, and  furnishing  them  with  seed  for  planting.  This  plan 
served  an  admirable  purpose  through  throe  years  of  industrial 
depression,  and  was  copied  in  other  dties;  it  was  abandoned 
when,  with  the  renewal  of  industrial  activity,  the  necessity  for 
it  ceased.  The  leading  penal  institution  of  the  dty  is  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction,  noted  for  its  effident  reformatory  work; 
the  inmates  are  employed  ten  hours  a  day,  chiefly  in  "^iffng 
furniture.  The  house  of  correction  pays  the  city  a  profit  of 
$35,000  to  $40,000  a  year.  The  educational  institutions,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  general  public  school  system,  include 
several  parochial  schools,  schools  of  art  and  of  music,  and 
commercial  collq;es;  Detroit  College  (Catholic),  opened  in  1877; 
the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  opened  in  X885;  the  Michij^an 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  opened  in  x888;  the  Detroit 
College  of  law,  founded  in  X89X,  and  a  city  normal  school. 

Commerce. — ^Detroit's  location  gives  to  the  city's  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  interests  a  high  importance.  AU  the  enormotis 
traffic  between  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  passes  throu^  the 
Detroit  river.  In  1907  the  number  of  vessels  recorded  was  34, 149, 
with  registered  tonnage  of  53,959>769,  carrying  7x,aa6,895  tons 
of  freight,  valued  at  $697,311,302.  This  includes  vessels  which 
delivered  part  or  all  of  their  cargo  at  Detroit.  The  largest  item 
in  the  freights  is  iron  ore  on  vessels  bound  down.  The  next  is 
coal  on  vessels  up  bound.  Grain  and  lumber  are  the  next  largest 
items.  Detroit  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  its  foreign  commerce, 
chiefly  with  Canada,  is  of  growing  importance.  The  city's 
exports  increased  from  $11,325,807  in  1896  to  $37(08$^27  in 
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1909*   Tht  imports  were  $3»zS3f^  >n  1^  s^<i  t7iioo,6s9  in 
1909. 

As  1  maDofacturing  city,  Detroit  holds  hi^  rank.  The  total 
Bomber  of  maoufactariRg  establiahxneots  in  1890  was  1746,  with 
ajirodtict  for  the  year  valued  at  f  77^5z»546;  in  1900  there  were 
3847  ctabUshments  with  a  product  for  the  year  valued  at 
1100,892,838,  or  an  increase  of  30*4  %  in  the  decade.  In  1900  the 
esUblishments  under  the  factory  system,  omitting  the  hand 
tracks  and  ncigfabourhood  industries,  numbered  1259  and  pro- 
duced goods  TBluod  at  $88,365,924;.  in  1904  establishments 
muier  the  factory  system  numbered  1363  and  the  product  had 
ixraaed  45*7  %  to  $128,761,658.  In  the  district  subsequently 
uutei^  the  product  in  1904  was  about  $12,000,000,  maldng 
a  toul  of  $140,000,000.  The  output  for  1906  was  estimated  at 
$189,000,000.  The  state  factory  inq[>ectors  in  1905  visited  1721 
fartodcs  haviqg  83,231  employees.  In  1906  tbey  inspected  1790 
factories  with  93.071  employees.  Detroit  is  the  leading  city  in 
the  oottDtiy  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  In  1904  the 
raloe  of  its  product  was  one-fifth  that  for  the  whole  country.  In 
1906  the  dty  had  twenty  automobile  factories,  with  an  out- 
pat  of  11,000  cars,  valued  at  $12,000^000.  Detroit  is  probably 
tht  lazgest  manufacturer  in  the  country  of  freight  cars,  stoves, 
phanaaceatical  preparatioia,  varnish,  soda  ash  and  similar 
alkafine  products.  Other  important  manufactures  are  ships, 
piiDls,  foondiy  and  machine  shop  products,  brass  goods, 
Ivmitare,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  matches,  cigars,  malt 
Eqoon  ajsd  fur  goods;  and  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
a  10  important  industry. 

Tfae  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  organized  in  1903,  brought 
iato  one  mociation  the  members  of  three  former  bodies,  making 
a  coB^)act  ocganization  with  dvic  as  well  as  commercial  aims. 
The  board  has  brought  into  active  co-operation  nearly  ail  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  city  and  many  of  the  professional 
BO.  Their  united  efforts  have  brought  many  new  industries  to 
tlse  dty,  have  improved  industrial  conditions,  and  have  exerted 
a  beaefidal  influence  upon  the  munidpal  administration.  Other 
basiaeas  organizatloiis  are  th^  Board  of  Trade,  devoted  to  the- 
gnia  trade  and  kindred  lines,  the  Employers'  Assodation,  which 
seds  to  ottintam  satisfactory  relations  between  employer  and 
employed,  the  Bualdcn'  ft  Traders'  Exchange,  and  the  Credit 
Men'i  Assocaatioii. 

Aiwumistraiion. — Although  the  dty  recdvcd  its  first  charter 
b  1806,  and  another  in  z8i  5,  the  real  power  rested  in  the  hands  of 
tW  fovemor  and  judges  of  the  territory  until  1824;  the  charters 
of  1824  and  1827  centred  the  government  in  a  council  and  made 
tk  Kst  of  elective  officers  long;  the  charter  of  1827  was  revised 
is  1857  and  again  in  1859  and  the  present  charter  dates  from 
iBSi.  Under  this  charter  only  three  administrative  ofiicets  are 
dected, — the  mayor,  the  dty  derk  and  the  dty  treasurer, — 
dectioas  being  bionnial.  The  administration  of  the  dty  depajt- 
ceats  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  commissions.  There  is  one 
rammisBoner  each,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  for  the  parks  and 
kotilcvuds,  police  and  public  works  departments.  The  four 
Kabers  of  the  fafealth  board  are  nominated  by  the  governor 
aad  confirmed  by  tbe  state  senate.  The  school  board  is  an 
c^epcndent  body,  ocmsisting  of  one  dected  member  from  each 
*ud  hoUiag  office  for  four  years,  but  the  mayor  has  the  veto 
posuwei  its  proceedings  as  wdl  as  those  of  the  common  coimdl. 
Is  esdi  case  a  two-thirds  vote  overrules  his  veto.  The  other 
PriacqaJ  officers  and  commissions,  appointed  by  the  mayor 
>adoQafirnaed  by  the  couodl,  are  controller,  corporation  counsel, 
botni  of  three  assessors,  fire  commission  (four  members),  public 
^Nag  commission  (:iix  members),  water  commission  (five 
senboi),  poor  commission  (four  members),  and  inspectors  of 
tk  bottse  of  oorrection  (four  in  number).  The  members  of  the 
^3blic  lihcary  commission,  six  in  number,  are  elected  by  the  board 
^  edocatioB.  Itemized  estimates  of  expenses  for  the  next  fiscal 
Ttvarefomisbcd  by  tbe  different  departments  to  the  controller 
a  Fchniary.  He  transmits  them  to  the  common  coundl  with 
b  w«*mmfndatiffnT  The  council  has  foOr  weeks  in  which  to 
<SBsder  them.  It  may  reduce  or  increase  the  amounts  asked, 
"^  Bi^  add  new  items-    Tbe  budget  then  goes  to  the  board  of 


estimates,  which  has  a  month  for  its  consideration.  This  body 
consists  of  two  members  elected  from  each  ward  and  five  dect(^ 
at  large.  The  mayor  and  heads  of  departments  are  advisory 
members,  and  may  speak  but  not  vote.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  estimates  can  hold  no  other  officx  and  they  have  no 
appointing  power,  the  intention  bdng  to  keep  them  as  free  as 
possible  from  all  political  motives  and  influences.  They  may 
reduce  or  cut  out  any  estimates  submitted,  but  cannot  increase 
any  or  add  new  ones.  No  bonds  can  be  issued  without  the  assent 
of  the  board  of  estimates.  The  budget  is  apportioned  among 
twdve  committees  which  have  almost  invariably  given  dose  and 
consdentious  examination  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  departments. 
A  reduction  of  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000,  without  impairing  the 
service,  has  been  a  not  unusual  result  of  thdr  deUberations. 
Prudent  management  under  this  system  has  placed  the  dty  in 
the  highest  rank  financially.  Its  debt  limit  is  2  %  on  the  assessed 
valuation,  and  even  that  low  maximum  is  not  often  reached. 
The  debt  in  1907  was  only  about  $5,500,000,  a  smaller  per  capita 
debt  than  that  of  any  other  dty  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  in 
the  coimtry;  the  assessed  valuation  was  $330,000,000;  the  dty 
tax,  $14.70  on  the  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation. 
Both  the  council  and  the  estimators  are  hampered  in  thdr  work 
by  legislative  interference.  Nearly  all  the  large  salaries  and 
many  of  those  of  the  second  grade  are  made  mandatory  by  the 
legislature,  which  has  also  determined  many  affairs  of  a  purdy 
administrative  character. 

Detroit  has  made  three  experiments  with  munidpal  ownership. 
On  account  of  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  service  by  a  private 
company,  the  dty  bought  the  water-works  as  long  ago  as  1836. 
The  works  have  been  twice  moved  and  enlargements  have  been 
made  in  advance  of  the  needs  of  the  dty.  In  1907  there  were  six 
engines  in  the  works  with  a  pumping  capadty  of  152,000,000 
gaJlons  daily.  The  daily  average  of  water  used  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  61,357,000  gallons.  Tlie  water  is  pumped  from 
Lake  St  Clair  and  is  of  exceptional  purity.  The  dty  began  its 
own  public  Ughting  in  April  1895,  having  a  large  plant  on  the 
river  near  the  centre  of  the  dty.  It  lights  the  streets  and  public 
buildings,  but  makes  no  provision  for  commerdal  business.  The 
Ughting  is  excellent,  and  the  cost  is  probably  less  than  could  be 
obtained  from  a  private  company.  The  street  lighting  is  done 
partly  from  pole  and  arm  lights,  but  largely  from  steel  towers 
from  xoo  ft.  to  180  ft.  in  hdght,  with  strong  reflected  lights  at  the 
top.  The  dty  also  owns  two  portable  asphalt  plants,  and  thus 
makes  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  street  repairing  and  restirfadng. 
With  a  view  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  street  car  fares  to  three 
cents,  the  state  legislature  in  1899  passed  an  act  for  purchasing 
or  leasing  the  street  railways  of  die  dty,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
pronounced  this  act  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that,  as 
the  constitution  prohibited  the  state  from  engaging  in  a  work 
of  internal  improvement,  the  state  could  not  empower  a  munid- 
pality  tQ  do  so.  Certain  test  votes  indicated  an  almost  even 
division  on  tbe  question  of  mimidpal  ownership  of  the  railways. 

History. — Detroit  was  founded  in  1701  by  Antoine  Laumet 
de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  (c.  1661-1730),  who  had  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  place  as  a  strategic  point  for  determining  the 
control  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  p<»session  of  the  North-west  and 
had  received  assistance  from  the  French  government  soon  after 
Robert  Livingston  (1654-1725),  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  in  New  York,  had  urged  the  English 
government  to  establish  a  fort  at  the  same  place.  Cadillac 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  July  with  about  100  followers.  They  at 
once  built  a  palisade  fort  about  200  ft.  square  S.  of  what  is  now 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  between  Griswold  and  Shelby  streets,  and 
named  it  Fort  Pontchartrain  in  honour  of  the  French  colonial 
minister.  Indians  at  once  came  to  the  place  in  large  numbers, 
but  they  soon  complained  of  the  high  price  of  French  goods; 
there  was  serious  contention  between  Cadillac  and  the  French 
Canadian  Fur  Company,  to  which  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  had 
been  granted,  as  well  as  bitter  rivalry  between  him  and  the 
Jesuits.  After  the  several  parties  had  begun  to  complain  to  the 
home  government  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  was  transferred 
to  Cadillac  and  he  was  exhorted  to  cease  quarrelling  with  the 
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Jesuits.  Although  the  inhabitants  then  increased  to  aoo  or 
more,  dissatisfaction  with  the  paternal  rule  kA.  the  founder 
increased  until  1710,  when  he  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana. 
The  year  before,  the  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn;  by  the 
second  year  after  there  was  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and 
for  several  years  following  the  population  was  greatly  reduced 
and  the  post  threatened  with  extinction.  But  in  173a,  when  the 
Mississippi  country  was  opened,  the  population  once  more  in- 
creased, and  again  in  1748,  when  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  began,  the  governor-general  of  Canada  offered  special 
inducements  to  Frenchmen  to  settle  at  Detroit,  with  the  result 
that  the  population  was  soon  more  than  1000  and  the  culti- 
vation of  farms  in  the  vicinity  was  begun.  In  1760,  however, 
the  place  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Colonel  Robert  Rogers 
and  an  English  element  was  introduced  into  the  population  wUch 
up  to  this  time  had  been  almost  ezdusivdiy  French.  Three  yean 
later,  during  the  consiMracy  of  Pontiac,  the  fort  first  narrowly 
escaped  capture  and  then  suffered  from  a  siege  lasting  from  the 
9th  of  May  until  the  xath  of  October.  Under  English  rule  it 
continued  from  this  time  on  as  a  military  post  with  its  population 
usually  reduced  to  less  than  500.  In  1778  a  new  fort  was  built 
and  named  Fort  Lemault,  and  during  the  War  of  Independence 
the  British  sent  forth  from  here  several  Indian  eiq>editions  to 
ravage  the  frontiers.  With  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  which 
concluded  that  war  the  title  to  the  post  passed  to  the  United 
States  in  1783,  but  the  post  itself  was  not  surrendered  tmtil  the 
zxth  of  January  1796,  in  accordance  with  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794. 
It  was  tben  named  Fort  Shelby;  but  in  1802  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  and  received  its  present  name.  In  1805  all  except  one 
or  two  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  General  William  Hull 
(1753-1825),  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
governor  of  Michigan  territory  in  x8o5-x8x2,  as  commander  of 
the  north-western  army  in  x8i2  occupied  the  dty.  Failing  to 
hear  immediately  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  he  was  cut  off  from  his  supplies  shipped 
by  Lake  Erie.  He  made  from  Detroit  on  the  X2th  of  July  an 
awkwardandf  utile  advance  into  Canada,  which,  if  more  vigorous, 
might  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Maiden  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  troops  in  Canada,  and  then  retired  to 
his  fortifications.  On  the  x6th  of  August  x8x2,  without  any 
resistance  and  without  consulting  his  officers,  he  surrendered  the 
city  to  General  Brock,  for  reasons  of  humanity,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  justify  himself  by  criticism  of  the  War  Department 
in  general  and  in  particular  of  General  Henry  Dearborn's 
armistice  with  Prevost,  which  had  not  included  in  its  terras  Hull, 
whom  Dearborn  had  been  sent  out  to  reinforce.^  After  Perry's 
victory  on  the  X4th  of  September  on  Lake  Erie,  Detroit  on  the 
2gth  of  September  was  again  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Its  growth  was  rather  slow  until  1830,  but  since  then 
its  progress  has  been  \mimpeded.  Detroit  was  the  capital  of 
Mirhigan  from  X805  to  X847. 

AuTH0RiTiBS.--Si]a8  Farmer,  The  History  efDttroiland  Michigan 
(Detroit,  1884  and  1889),  and  "  Detroit,  the  Queen  City,"  in  L.  P. 
PoweU's  Historic  Towns  of  the  Western  Slates  (New  YOrk  and  London, 
1901);  D.  F.  Wikox,  "  Municipal  Govertunent  in  Michigan  and 
Ohio."  in  Celnmbia  Unioersily  Indies  (New  York.  1896);  C.  M. 
Burton.  "  CadHiae's  ViUatp  '^  or  Detroit  under  CadiUae  (Detroit, 
1896) ;  Fnndi  Parknian.  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict  (Boston.  1897) : 
and  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (Boston,  1898) ;  and  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  (1904  sqq.). 

DEITINGBN,  a  village  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Main,  and  on  the  Frankfort-on-Main-Aschaffenburg  rail- 
way, 10  m.  N .  W.  of  Aschaffenburg.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  a  decisive  battle  on  the  27th  of  June  1743,  when  the  En^^h, 
Hanoverians  and  Austrians  (the  "  Pragmatic  army  "),  42,000 
men  under  the  command  of  (jeorge  II.  of  England,  routed  the 
numerically  superior  French  forces  under  the  due  de  NoaHles. 
It  was  in  memory  of  this  victory  that  Handd  composed  his 
DctUnaen  Te  Deum. 

'  Hull  was  tried  at  Albany  in  i8i4by  court  martial.  General  Dearborn 
presiding,  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty  and 
unofiicerlike  conduct,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot;  the  president 
remitted  the  sentence  becauseof  Hull's  services  in  the  Revolution. 


DEUCALION,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Prometheus,  king  of 
Phthia  in  Thessaly,  husband  of  Pyrrha,  and  father  of  Hellen,  the 
mythical  ancestor  hi  the  Hellenic  race.  When  2^ua  had  xcaolved 
to  destroy  all  mankind  by  a  flood,  Deucalion  constructed  a  boat 
or  ark,  in  which,  after  drifting  nine  days  and  nights,  he  landed 
on  Mount  Parnassus  (acoordLog  to  others,  Othrys,  Aetxia  or 
Athos)  with  hb  wife.  Having  offered  sacrifice  and  inquired  how 
to  renew  the  human  race,  they  were  ordered  to  cast  bdiind  them 
the  "  bones  of  the  great  mother,"  that  is,  the  stoxws  from  the  hill- 
side. The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men,  those  thrown 
by  Pyrrha,  women. 

See  ApoIIodonts  L  7,  2;  Ovid,  Melam.  L  343-4x5;  ApoOonlai 
Rhodius  iu.  1085  ff.;  H.  Usener,  Die  Sin^ntsagen  (X899). 

DEUCB  (a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  deux,  two),  a  term  applied  to 
the  "  two  "  of  any  suit  of  cards,  or  of  dice.  It  is  also  a  tenn  used 
in  tennis  when  both  sides  have  each  scored  three  pomts  in  a  game, 
or  five  games  in  a  set;  to  win  the  game  or  set  two  points  or  games 
must  then  be  won  consecutively.  The  earliest  instances  in 
Eni^ish  of  the  use  of  the  slang  expression  *'the  deuce,"  in 
exclamations  and  the  like,  date  from  the  ixdddle  of  the  X7th 
century.  The  meaning  was  similar  to  that  of  *' league"  or 
*'  mischief  "  in  such  phrases  as  *'  plague  on  you,"  "  nUscfaicf  take 
you  "  and  the  like.  The  use  of  the  word  as  an  euphemism  for 
"  the  devH  "  is  later.  According  to  the  New  English  Dictionary 
the  most  probable  derivation  is  from  a  Low  German  dcs  datu,  t.e. 
the  "  deuce  "  in  dice,  the  lowest  and  therefore  the  most  unlucky 
throw.  The  personification,  with  a  consequent  change  of  gender, 
to  der  dauSf  came  later.  The  word  has  also  been  identified  with 
the  name  of  a  giant  or  goblin  in  Teutonic  mythology. 

DBU8,  JOiO  DB  (X830-1896),  the  greatest  Portuguese  poet 
of  htt  generation,  was  bom  at  San  Bartholomea  de  Messincs  in 
the  province  of  Algarve  on  the  8th  of  March  x83a  Matriculating 
in  the  faculty  of  law  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  he  did  not 
proceed  to  hb  degree  but  settled  in  the  dty,  dedicating  hinucif 
wholly  to  the  comoosition  of  verses,  which  circulated  among 
professors  and  unoergtaduates  in  xnanuscript  copies.  In  the 
vdume  of  his  art,  as  in  the  conduct  of  life,  he  practbed  a  ngorous 
self-controL  He  printed  nothing  previous  to  1855,  and  the  first 
of  his  poems  to  appear  in  a  separate  form  was  La  Lata^  in  x86o. 
In  X862  he  left  Coimbra  for  Beja,  where  he  was  appointed  editcv 
of  O  BejensCf  the  chief  newspaper  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo, 
and  four  years  later  he  edited  the  Folha  do  Snl.  As  the  pungent 
satirical  verses  entitled  EUi^Ses  prove,  he  was  not  an  ardent 
politician,  and;  though  he  was  returned  as  liberal  dq>uty  for 
the  constituency  of  Silves  in  X869,  he  acted  indepciuiently  of 
all  political,  parties  and  promptly  resigned  his  mandate.  The 
renunciation  impUed  in  the  act,  whi(^  cut  him  off  from  all 
advancement,  is  in  accord  with  neariy  all  that  is  known  of  his 
lofty  character.  In  the  year  of  his  election  as  deputy,  his  friend 
Jos^  Antonio  Garcia  Blanco  collected  from  local  journals  the  series 
of  poems,  Florts  do  eampOf  which  is  supplemented  by  the  Romeo 
defiores  (1869).  This  is  Joio  de  Deus's  masterpiece.  Pirts  de 
Marmalada  (1869)  is  an  improvisation  of  no  great  merit.  The 
four  theatrical  piectar—Amemos  0  nosso  proximo,  Ser  aprtsetUado, 
Ensaio  de  CasamoniOf  and  A  Viitva  inconsolcvel — are  prose 
translations  from  M6ry,  cleverly  done,  but  not  worth  the  doing. 
Horacio  e  Lydia  (1872),  a  translation  from  Ronsard,  is  a  good 
example  of  artifice  in  mam'pulating  that  dangerously  monotonous 
measure,  the  Portuguese  couplet.  As  aii  indication  of  a  strong 
spiritual  reaction  three  prose  fragments  (1873) — Anita,  M&o  da 
Maria,  A  Virgem  Maria  and  A  MuUur  do  LevUa  de  R^ain — 
translated  from  Darboy's  Femmes  de  la  BMe,  are  full  of  signifio 
ance.  The  Folhas  soUas  (X876)  is  a  collection  of  verse  in  the 
manner  of  Flores  do  campo,  brilliantly  effective  and  exquisitely 
refined.  Within  the  next  few  years  the  writer  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  educational  problems,  and  in  his  Cartilha  matermd  (1876) 
first  expressed  the  conclusions  to  which  his  study  of  Pestalozzi 
and  FrfSbel  had  led  him.  Thb  patriotic,  pedagogical  apostolate 
was  a  misfortune  for  Portuguese  literature;  his  educational 
mission  absorbed  Jofto  de  Deus  completely,  and  is  responsible 
for  numerous  controversial  letters,  for  a  translation  of  T1i&>dore- 
Henri  Barrau's  treatise,  Dot  devoirs  das  oitfanU  enecrr  Users 
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ptmls,  for  a  pnapdic  dictkuiaxy  aod  for  many  other  publications 
of  BO  Ktexaiy  value.  A  copy  of  verses  in  Antonio  Vieira's 
GruutdA  d€  Maria  (1877),  the  Loas  d  Virgem  (1878)  and  the 
FfMriits  d€  Schmdo  are  evidence  of  a  complete  return  to 
(xtliodoxy  daring  the  poet's  last  years.  By  a  lamentable  error 
d  jidgment  some  worthless  pornographic  verses  entitled 
OjfHnu  have  been  insfUfd  in  the  oompletest  edition  of  Joio 
de  Dcu's  poems— Cam^  de  Flcres  (Lisbon,  1893).  He  died  at 
LisixNion  the  ixth  of  January  1896,  was  accorded  a  public  funersl 
and  was  buried  in  the  Natiouil  Pantheon,  the  Jeronymite  church 
at  Bdem,  vbere  rqxMe  the  remains  of  Camoens,  Herculano  and 
Gaizttt  His  scattered  minor  prose  writings  and  correspondence 
have  been  posthumoioly  published  by  Dr  Theophilo  Brsga 
(Lisboa,  1898). 

Not  to  Carnorw  and  perhaps  Garrett,  no  Portuguese  poet  hss 
bees  move  widefy  read,  more  profoundly  admired  than  Joio  de 
DcBs;  yet  bo  poet  in  any  country  has  been  more  indifferent  to 
pobfic  opinion  and  more  ddiberatdy  careless  of  personal  fame. 
He  is  not  respcmsible  for  any  single  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
vac  put  together  by  pious  but  ill-informed  enthusiasts,  who 
ascribed  to  him  verses  that  he  had  not  written;  he  kept  no  copies 
d  fats  compositions,  seldom  troubled  to  write  them  himself,  and 
vasooQtent  for  the  most  psrt  to  dictate  them  to  others.  He  hss 
10  gitat  intellectual  force,  no  philosophic  doctrine,  is  limited  in 
tfaeme  n  in  outlook,  is  curiously  uncertain  in  his  touch,  often 
nardng  a  fine  poem  with  a  slovenly  rh3rme  or  with  a  misplaced 
•coat;  and,  on  the  only  occssion  when  he  was  induced  to  revise 
s  Id  of  proofs,  his  alterations  were  neariy  all  for  the  worse.  And 
jet,  thoo^  he  never  appealed  to  the  patriotic  spirit,  though 
be  wrote  nothing  at  all  comparable  in  force  or  majesty  to  the 
istnined  spkndour  of  Os  Lmsiadas,  the  popular  instinct  which 
bsks  his  name  with  that  of  his  great  predecessor  is  eminently 
jssL  For  Camoms  was  his  model;  not  the  Camoens  of  the  epic, 
bot  the  f*«"«»««  of  the  lyrics  and  the  sonnets,  where  the  passion 
«f  leadeness  finds  its  supreme  utterance.  Braga  has  noted  five 
stages  of  devetopment  in  Joio  de  Deos's  artistic  life—the  imita- 
tive, the  idyllic,  the  lyxic,  the  pessimistic  and  t6e  devout  phases. 
Coder  each  of  these  ^visions  is  included  much  that  is  of  extreme 
iaterett,  especially  to  contemporaries  who  have  passed  through 
the  same  siaccessaon  of  emotional  experience,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Cakmas  and  Caspar,  pieces  as  witty  as  anything 
ia  Bocage  but  free  from  Bocage's  coarse  impiety,  will  always 
iateicstitenuy  students.  But  it  is  as  the  singerof  love  that  JoSo 
de  Deas  will  dcBght  posterity  as  he  delighted  his  own  generation. 
The  dcgiac  music  of  Raekd  and  of  Marma,  the  melancholy  of 
Aieui  sad  of  Xtmcimko,  the  tenderness  and  sincerity  of  Meu 
caxia  Urif,  of  logrtoM  mste,  of  Descal^,  and  a  score  moresongs 
an  distii^uisbcd  by  the  large,  vital  simplicity  which  withstands 
It  is  predsdy  in  the  quality  of  unstudied  simplicity  that 


Joio  deDcna  is  incomparably  strong.  The  temptations  to  a  dis- 
plaj  of  viitisosity  are  almost  irresistible  for  a  Portuguese  poet; 
fat  has  the  tradition  of  virtuosity  in  his  blood,  he  has  before  him 
tbe  *"— fJ*  of  all  contemporaries,  and  he  has  at  hand  an  in- 
ttriBCBt  of  wonderful  sonority  and  compass.  Yet  not,  once  is 
Joio  de  Deas  damoroos  or  riietorical,  not  once  docs  he  indulge 
ia  idle  onament. .  His  prevailing  note  is  that  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ses  sad  of  reverent  purity;  yet  with  all  his  caressing  softness  he 
a  oarer  sentimental,  and,  though  he  has  not  the  strength  for  a 
laag  fi^it,  emotion  has  seldom  been  set  to  more  delicate  music 
fisd  1^  included  among  his  other  gifts  the  gift  of  selection, 
bad  he  conrinned  the  poetic  discipline  of  his  youth  instead  of 
^**g^HTg  his  powers  to  a  task  which,  well  as  he  performed 
it,  Bight  have  been  done  no  less  well  by  a  much  lesser  man, 
tbere  is  scaxcely  any  hei^  to  which  he  might  not  have  riseiL 

See  abo  Manae  Farmoot,  Li  MoimtnuiU  podupie  amiemppram 
a Pmti^ (Lyon,  1892).  G-  F-K.) 

r,  the  'name  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
This  book  was  long  the  storm-^ntre  of  Pentateuchal 
czitidsm,  orthodox  scholars  boldly  asserting  that  any  who 
Tarsrioned  its  Mosaic  authorship  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  a 
pom  fraad.  But  Biblical  facts  have  at  last  triumphed  over 
teaditioo,  and  the  Mo-Moaaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  is  now 


a  commonplace  of  critldsm.  It  is  stlU  instructive,  however,  to 
note  the  successive  phases  through  which  schobtfly  opixUon 
regarding  the  composition  and  ;date  of  his  book  has  passed. 

In  the  X  7th  century  the  characteristics  which  so  deariy  mark 
off  Deuteronomy  from  the  other  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  frankly  recognized,  but  the  most  advanced  critics  of  that 
age  were  inclined  to  prpnounce  it  the  earliest  and  most  authentic 
of  the  five.  In  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century  de  .Wette 
startled  the  religious  worid  by  drrlaring  that  Deuteronomy,  so 
far  from  being  Mosaic,  was  not  known  till  the  time  of  Josiah. 
This  theory  ht  founded  on  2  Kings  xxii.;  and  ever  since,  this 
chapter  has  been  one  of  the  recognized  fod  of  Biblical  criticism. 
The  only  other  single  chapter  of  the  Bible  whidi  is  responsible 
for  having  brought  about  a  somewhat  similar  revolution  in 
critical  opinion  is  Esek.  xliv.  From  this  chapter,  some  seventy 
years  after  de  Wctte's  discovery,  Wellhausen  with  equal  acumen 
inferred  that  Leviticus  was  not  known  to  Ezekiel,  the  priest,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  in  existence  in  his  day;  for  had 
Leviticus  been  the  recognized  Law-book  of  hh  nation  Ezekiel 
could  not  have  represented  as  a  degradation  the  very  position 
Which  that  Law-book  described  as  a  spedal  honour  conferred 
on  the  Levites  by  Yahweh  himself.  Hence  Leviticus,  so  far 
from  bdonging  to  an  earlier  stratum  of  the  Pentateuch  than 
Deuteronomy,  as  de  Wette  thought,  must  belong  to  a  much 
later  stratum,  and  be  at  least  exilic,  if  not  post-eadlic. 

The  title  "  Deuteronomy  "  is  due  to  a  mistranslation  by  the 
Septuagint  of  the  clause  in  chap.  xviL  18,  rendered  "  and  he  shall 
write  out  for  himself  this  Deuteronomy."  The  Hebrew  really 
means  "  and  he  [the  kin^  shall  write  out  for  himself  a  copy  of 
this  law,"  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  the 
author  intended  to  describe  "  (his  law  "  delivered  on  the  plains 
of  Moab  as  a  second  code  in  oontradtstlnction  to  the  first  a>de 
given  on  Sinai  thirty-eight  years  carlitf.  Moreover  the  phrase 
"  this  law  "  is  so  ambiguous  as  to  raise  a  much  greater  diffi- 
culty than  that  caused  by  the  Gredc  mistranalation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  for  "  copy."  How  much  does  '*  this  law  "  indude?  It  was 
long  supposed  to  mean  the  whole  of  our  present  Deuteronomy; 
indeed,  it  is  on  that  supposition  that  the  traditional  view  of  the 
Mosaic  anthorship  is  baaed.  But  the  context  alone  can  determine 
the  question;  and  that  Is  often  so  ambiguous  that  a  sure  infer- 
ence Is  impossible.  We  may  safdy  assert,  however,  that  nowhere 
need  **  this  law  "  mean  the  whole  book.  In  fact,  it  invariably 
means  very  much  less,  and  sometimes,  as  in  zxviL  3,  8,  so  littie 
that  it  could  all  be  engraved  in  large  letters  on  a  few  plastered 
stones  set  up  beside  an  altar. 

Deuteronomy  is  not  the  work  of  any  single  'writer  but  the 
residt  of  a  long  process  of  development.  .The  fact  that  it  Is 
legislative  as  wdl  as  hortatory  Is  enough  to  prove  this,  for  most 
of  the  laws  it  contains  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch, 
sometimes  in  less  devdoped,  sometimes  in  more  devdoped  forms, 
a  fact  which  is  condusive  proof  of  prolonged  hotorical  develop- 
ment According  to  the  aU-pervadlng  law  of  evolution,  the  less 
complex  form  must  have  preceded  the  more  complex.  Still,  the 
book  does  bear  the  stamp  of  (me  master-mind.  Its  style  is  as 
easily  recogmzed  as  that  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  being  as  remarkable 
for  its  copious  diction  as  for  its  depths  of  moral  and  rdigious 
feeling. 

The  original  Deuteronomy,  D,  read  to  King  Josiah,  cannot 
have  been  so  large  as  our  present  book,  for  not  only  could  it  be 
read  at  a  single  sitting,  but  it  could  be  easily  read  twice  in  one 
day.  On  the  day  it  was  found,  Shaphan  first  read  it  himsdf ,  and 
then  went  to  the  king  and  read  it  aloud  to  him.  But  perhaps  the 
most  condusive  proof -of  its  brevity  is  that  it  was  read  publidy 
to  the  assembled  people  immediatdy  before  they,  as  well  as  thdr 
king,  pledged  themselves  to  obey  it;  and  not  a  word  is  said  as 
to  the  task  of  reading  it  aloud,  so  aa  to  be  heard  by  such  a  great 
multitude,  bdng  long  or  difficult 

The  legblative  part  of  D  consists  of  fifteen  dusters  (xiL-xxvL), 
which,  however,  contain  many  later  insertions.  But  the  impression 
made  upon  Josiah  by  what  he  heard  was  far  too  deep  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  legislative  part  alone.  The  king  must  have 
listened  to  the  curaes  as  wdl  as  the  blessings  in  chap^  xxviii.,  and 
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no  doubt  also  to  the  exhortations  in  chape.  v.-zL  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  original  book  consisted  of  a  central  mass  of 
religious,  civil  and  social  laws,  preceded  by  a  hortatory  intro- 
duction and  followed  by  an  effective  peroration.  The  book  read 
to  Josiah  must  therefore  have  comprised  most  of  what  is  found 
in  Deut.  v.-zxvi.,  xxvii.  9,  xo  and  zxvili.  But  something  like 
two  centuries  eiapsed  before  the  book  reached  its  present  form, 
for  in  the  closing  chapter,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  e.g.  i.  41-43  (where 
the  joining  is  not  so  deftly  done  as  usual)  and  xxxii.  48-52,  there 
are  undoubted  traces  of  the  Priestly  Code,  P,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  post-exilic 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  book 
as  we  now  have  it.  There  are  two  introductions,  the  first  i.-iv. 
44,  more  historical  than  hortatory;  the  second  v.-xi.,  more 
hortatory  than  historical.  These  may  at  first  have  been  prefixed 
to  separate  editions  of  the  legislative  portion,  but  were  eventu- 
ally combined.  Then,  before  D  was  united  to  P,  five  appendices 
of  very  various  dates  and  embracing  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  were 
added  so  as  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  last  days  of  Moses  and 
thus  lead  up  to  the  narrative  of  his  death  with  which  the  book 
doses,  (x)  Chap,  xxvil.,  where  the  elders  of  Israel  are  introduced 
for  the  first  time  as  acting  along  with  Moses  (xxvii.  z)  and  then 
the  priests,  the  Levites  (xxviL  9).  Some  of  the  curses  i^er  to 
laws  given  not  in  D  but  in  hev.  xxz.,  so  that  the  date  of  this 
chapter  must  be  later  than  Leviticus  or  at  any  rate  than  the 
laws  codified  in  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.).  (a)  The 
second  appendix,  chaps.  xxix.-xxxi.  29,  xxxii.  45-47,  gives  us 
the  farewell  address  of  Moses  and  is  certainly  later  than  D. 
Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  not  with  any  hope  of  preventing 
Israel's  apostasy  but  because  he  knows  that  the  people  will 
eventually  prove  apostate  (xxxi.  39),  a  point  of  view  very 
different  from  D's.  (3)  The  Song  of  Moses,  chap,  xxxii.  That 
this  didactic  poem  must  have  been  written  late  in  the  nation's 
history,  and  not  at  its  very  beginning,  is  evident  from  v.  7: 
*'  Remember  the  days  of  old.  Consider  the  years  of  many  genera- 
tions." Such  words  cannot  be  interpreted  so  as  to  fit  the  lips  of 
Moses.  It  must  have  been  composed  in  a  time  of  natural  gloom 
and  depression,  after  Yahweh's  anger  had  been  provoked  by 
"  a  very  froward  generation,"  certainly  not  before  the  Assyrian 
Empire  had  loomed  up  against  the  political  horizon,  aggressive 
and  menacing.  Some  critics  bring  the  date  down  even  to  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekid.  (4)  The  Blessmg  of  Moses, 
chap,  xxxiii.  The  first  line  proves  that  this  poem  is  not  by  D, 
who  speaks  invariably  of  Horeb,  never  of  Sinai.  The  situation 
depicted  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  Song.  Everything 
is  bright  because  of  promises  fulfilled,  and  the  future  bids  fair 
to  be  brighter  still.  Bruston  maintains  with  reason  that  the 
Blessing,  strictly  so  called,  consists  only  of  w.  6-25,  and  has 
been  inserted  in  a  Psahn  cdcbrating  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  to 
his  people  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (w.  z-5,  26-29).  The 
special  prominence  given  to  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  in 
vv.  13-17  has  led  many  critics  to  assign  this  poem  to  the  time 
of  the  greatest  warrior-king  of  Northern  Israd,  Jeroboam  II. 
(5)  The  account  of  Moses'  death,  chap,  xxxiv.  This  appendix, 
containing,  as  it  does,  manifest  traces  of  P,  proves  that  even 
Deuteronomy  was  not  put  into  its  present  form  until  after'  the 
exile. 

From  the  many  coinddences  between  D  and  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  xx.-xxiii.)  it  is  dear  that  D  was  acquainted  with  E, 
the  prophetic  narrative  of  the  Northern  kingdom;  but  it  is  not 
quite  dear  whether  D  knew  E  as  an  independent  work,  or  after 
its  combination  with  J,  the  somewhat  earlier  prophetic  narrative 
of  the  Southern  kingdom,  the  combined  form  of  which  is  now 
indicated  by  the  symbol  J£.  Kittd  certainly  puts  it  too  strongly 
when  he  asserts  that  D  quotes  always  from  E  and  never  from  J, 
for  some  of  the  passages  alluded  to  in  D  may  just  as  readily  be 
ascribed  to  J  as  to  E,  d.  Deut.  i.  7  and  Gen.  xv.  z8;  Deut.  x.  14 
and  Ex.  xxxiv.  x-4.  Consequently  D  must  have  been  written 
certainly  after  E  and  possibly  after  E  was  combined  with  J. 

In  Amos,  Hosea  and  Isaiah  there  are  no  traces  of  D's  ideas, 
whereas  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  their  influence  is  everywhere 
manifest.    Hence  this  school  of  thought  arose  between  the  age  of 


Isaiah  and  that  of  Jeremiah;  but  how  long  D  itself  may  have 
been  in  existence  before  it  was  read  in  622  to  Josiah  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.  Many  argue  that  D  was  written 
immediatdy  before  it  was  found  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  put  into 
the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  bdng  "  found."  This  theory  gives 
some  plausibility  to  the  charge  that  the  book  is  a  pious  fraud. 
But  the  narrative  in  a  Kings  xxii.  warrants  no  such  inference. 
The  more  natural  explanation  is  that  it  was  written  not  in  the 
early  years  of  Josiah's  reign,  and  with  the  cognizance  of  the 
temple  priests  then  ii)  oflice,  but  some  time  during  the  long  reign 
of  Manasseh,  probably  when  his  policy  was  most  reactionary 
and  when  he  favoured  the  worship  of  the  "  host  of  heaven  "  and 
set  lip  altars  to  strange  gods  in  Jerusalem  itself.  This  explains 
why  the  author  did  not  publish  his  work  immediatdy,  but  placed 
it  where  he  hoped  it  would  be  safely  preserved  till  opportunity 
shoidd  arise  for  its  publication.  One  need  not  suppose  that  he 
actually  foresaw  how  favourable  that  opportunity  would  prove, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  discovered,  his  work  would  be  promulgated 
as  law  by  the  king  and  willin^^y  accepted  by  the  people.  The 
author  believed  that  eveiything  he  wrote  was  in  fijl  accordance 
with  the  mind  of  Moses,  and  would  contribute  to  the  national 
weal  of  Yahweh's  covenant  people,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
scruple  to  represent  Moses  as  the  speaker.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  modem  scholars  should  be  able  to  fix  the  exact 
year  or  even  decade  in  which  such  a  book  was  written.  It  is 
enough  to  determine  with  something  like  probability  the  century 
or  half-century  which  best  fits  its  historical  daU;  and  these 
appear  to  point  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

Between  D  and  P  there  are  no  verbal  parallels;  but  in  the 
historical  r£sum6s  JE  is  followed  dosely,  whole  dauses  and  even 
verses  being  copied  practically  verbatim.  As  Dr  Driver  points 
out  in  his  careful  analysb,  there  are  only  three  facts  in  D  which 
are  not  also  found  in  JE,  viz.  the  number  of  the  spies,  the  number 
of  souls  that  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  and  the  ark 
being  made  of  acada  wood.  But  even  these  may  have  been  in 
J  or  E  originally,  and  left  out  when  JE  was  combined  with  P. 
Steuemagel  divides  the  legal  as  well  as  the  hortatory  parts  of  D 
between  two  authors,  one  of  whom  uses  the  2nd  person  plural 
when  addressing  Israel,  and  the  other  the  2nd  person  singular; 
but  as  a  similar  alternation  is  constantly  found  in  writings 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  by  the  same  author,  this  due 
seems  anything  but  trustworthy,  depending  as  it  does  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  single  Hebrew  letter,  and  resulting,  as  it 
frequently  does,  in  the  division  of  verses  whidi  otherwise  seem 
to  be  from  the  same  pen  (d.  xx.  2) .  The  inference  as  to  divenity 
of  authorship  is  much  more  conclusive  when  difference  of  stand- 
point can  be  proved,  d.  v.  3,  xi.  2  ff.  with  viii.  2.  The  first  two 
passages  represent  Moses  as  addressing  the  generation  that  w*as 
alive  at  Horeb,  whereas  the  last  represents  hira  as  speaking  to 
those  who  were  about  to  pass  over  Jordan  a  full  generation  later; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  one  author  may,  in  the  historical  and 
hortatory  parts,  have  preferred  the  2nd  plural  and  the  other 
the  and  singular;  without  the  further  inference  bdng  justified 
that  every  law  in  which  the  2nd  singular  is  used  must  be  assigned 
to  the  latter,  and  every  law  in  which  the  2nd  plural  occurs  must 
be  due  to  the  former. 

The  law  of  the  Single  Sanctuary,  one  of  D's  outstanding 
characteristics,  is,  for  him,  an  innovation,  but  an  innovation 
towards  which  events  had  long  been  tending.  9  Kings  xxiii.  g 
shows  that  even  the  zeal  of  Josiah  could  not  carry  out  the 
instructions  laid  down  in  D  xviii.  6-8.  Josiah's  acceptance  of 
D  made  it  the  first  canonical  book  of  scripture.  Thus  the  religion 
of  Judah  J)ecame  henceforward  a  religion  which  enabled  its 
adherents  to  learn  from  a  book  exactly  what  was  required  of 
them.  D  requires  the  destruction  not  only  of  the  high  places  and 
the  idols,  but  of  the  Asheras  (wooden  posts)  and  the  Mazzebas 
(stone  pillars)  often  set  up  beside  the  altar  of  Jehovah  (xvi.  ax). 
These  reforms  made  too  heavy  demands  upon  the  people,  as  vras 
proved  by  the  reaction  which  set  in  at  Josiah's  death.  Indeed 
the  country  people  would  look  on  the  destruction  of  the  high 
places  with  their  Asheras  and  Mazzebas  as  sacrilege  and  would 
consider  Josiah's  death  in  battle  as  a  divine  punishment  for  his 
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On  the  other  band,  the  destruction-  of 
Jcrasalem  and  the  ezfle  of  the  people  would  appear  to  those  who 
had  obeyed  0's  instructions  as  a  wdl-merited  punishment  for 
flsdonal  apostasy. 

Moreover,  D  regarded  religion  as  of  the  utmost  moment  to  each 
mdividaal  Israelite;  and  it  is  certainly  not  by  acddent  that  the 
deduation  oi  the  individual's  duty  towards  God  immediately 
follows  the  emphatic  intimation  to  Israel  of  Yahweh's  unity. 
**  Hear,  O  Israel,  Yahweb  is  our  God,  Yahweb  is  one:  and  thou 
dtilt  *.ove  Yahweh  thy  God  with  all  tbine  beart  and  with  all  thy 
ioal  and  with  all  thy  strength  "  (vi.  4,  5). 

la  estimating  the  religious  value  of  Deuteronomy  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  upon  this  passage  the  greatest  eulogy 
ever  {nonoonced  on  any  scripture  was  pronounced  by  Christ 
hioifdf,  when  he  said  "  on  these  words  bang  all  the  law  and  the 
^ophets,"  and  it  b  also  ixrell  to  remember  that  when  tempted  in 
the  vikkmcas  he  repelled  each  suggestion  of  the  Tempter  by  a 
gooution  from  Deuteronomy. 

Nevertheless  even  such  a  writer  as  D  could  not  escape  the 
mAiP.w»  of  the  a^e  and  atmo^bere  in  which  be  lived;  and 
despite  the  spirit  of  love  which  breathes  so  strongly  throtigbout 
the  book,  especially  for  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatheriess, 
the  stranger  and  the  homeless  Levite  (zxiv.  10-22),  and  the 
kTunamty  shown  towards  both  beasts  and  birds  (zxii.  x,  4,  6  f., 
zzT.  4),  there  are  dements  in  D  which  go  far  to  explain  the 
inteose  ezdusiveness  and  the  religious  intolerance  characteristic 
of  Judaism.  Should  a  man's  son  or  friend  dear  to  him  as  his  own 
sod  seek  to  tempt  him  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  D's  pitiless 
orda  16  that  man  is  "  Thou  shalt  surely  kill  him;  thine  hand 
duU  be  fnt  upon  him  to  put  bim  to  death."  From  this  single 
mKi*rt^  we  see  hot  only  how  far  mankind  has  travelled  along  the 
path  of  reUgious  toleration  since  Deuteronomy  'was  written,  but 
aho  bow  very  Hi  the  criticism  implied  in  Christ's  method  of 
deahog  with  what  "  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  "  may  be 
kgitimatdy  carried.  (J.  A.  P.*) 

DEUTSCH.  IMMAMTTBL  OSCAR  HENARBH  (1829-1873), 
Gcnnan  oriental  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  October  1829, 
at  Neisae  to  Prussian  Silesia,  of  Jewish  eitraction.  On  reaching 
bis  sixteenth  year  he  began  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Berlin, 
pajing  special  attention  to  theology  and  the  Talmud.  He  also 
oaatered  the  English  language  and  studied  English  literature. 
In  1835  Deutach  was  i^pointed  assistant  in  the  library  of  the 
Britoh  Moseum.  He  worked  intensely  on  the  Talmud  and 
coBtziboted  no  less  than  xgo  papers  to  Chambers's  Encydopa^ia^ 
is  adifition  to  essays  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionaries, 
and  artides  in  periodicals.  In  October  1867  his  article  on  "  The 
TjJamd,"  published  in  the  Quarterly  Revitw,  made  him  known. 
It  vas  tzaaalated  into  French,  German,  Russian,  Swedish,  Dutch 
a&d  i"^*^^     He  died  at  Alexandria  on  the  1 2tb  of  May  1873. 

Hii  Literary  Rmains,  edited  by  Lady  Strangford,  were  published 
in  1974.  co<»iating  of  nineteen  papere  on  such  subjects  as  "  The 
T^Unod."  "  bbun."  "  Semitic  Culture,"  "  Egypt.  Ancient  and 
M>ieni."  **  Semitic  Lannuges,"  "  The  Taigums.^'^'  The  Samariun 
PescttcQch.'* and  " AiabicPoetry." 

DCOnCHKROMK  a  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
beiveeB  the  two  lakes  of  Arens  and  Radau,  15  m.  N.W.  of 
SchneideiDfihl,  a  railway  junction  60  m.  north  of  Posen.  Pop. 
(tqos)  7232.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  puhiic  offices  for  the  district, 
priiirwes  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
f>aftgofae,  and  a  gymnasium  established  in  the  old  Jesuit 
ce&ge,  and  has  manufactures  of  machinery,  woollens,  tiles, 
iaody  and  beer. 

SEOTZ  (anc  Divitio),  formerly  an  independent  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province,  on  the  right  bank  of 
t*^  Ehiae,  opposite  to  Cologne,  with  which  it  has  been  incorpor- 
a:?d  aoce  1888.  It  contains  the  church  of  St  Heribert,  built  in 
tbe  t7ih  century,  cavalry  barracks,  artillery  magazines,  and  gas, 
pQTodain,  machine  and  carriage  factories.  It  has  a  handsome 
nUmy  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  negotiating  the  local 
lofic  with  Elberfeld  and  Kdnigswinter.  The  fortifications  of 
tk  town  form  part  of  the  defences  of  Cologne.  To  the  east  is  the 
;  suburb  of  Kalk. 


The  old  castle  in  Deuta  was  in  X002  made  a  Benedictine 
monastery  by  Heribert,  archbishop  of  C  logne.  Permission  to 
fortify  the  town  was  in  1230  granted  to  the  citizens  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  between  whom  and  the  counts  of  Berg  it  was 
in  1240  divided.  It  was  burnt  in  X376,  1445  and  X583;  and 
in  1678,  after  the  peace  of  Nijmwegen,  the  fortifications  were 
dismanfled;  rebuilt  in  z8i6,  they  were  again  razed  in  z888'. 

DEUX-5EVRES.  an  inland  department  of  western  France, 
formed  in  x  790  mainly  of  the  three  districts  of  Poitou,  Thouarsais, 
G&tine  and  Niortais,  added  to  a  small  portion  of  Saintonge  and 
a  still  smaller  portion  of  Aunis.  Area,  2337  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906) 
339,466.  It  is  botmded  N.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  £.  by  Vienne, 
S.E.  by  Charente,  S.  by  Cbarente-Inffrieure  and  W.  by  Vendue. 
The  department  takes  its  name  from  two  rivers— the  S^vre  of 
Niort  which  traverses  the  southern  portion,  and  the  S^re  of 
Nantes  (an  affluent  of  the  Loire)  which  drains  the  north-west. 
There  are  three  regioiis— the  G&tine,  occupying  the  north  and 
centre  of  the  department,  the  Plaine  in  the  south  and  the  Marais, 
— distinguished  by  their  geological  character  and  their  general 
physical  appearance.  The  G&tine,  formed  of  primitive  rocks 
(gninite  and  schists),  is  the  continuation  of  the  "  Bocage  "  of 
Vend6e  and  Maine-et-Loire.  Its  surface  is  irregular  and  covered 
with  hedges  and  dumps  of  wood  or  forests.  The  systematic 
application  of  lime  has  much  impjoved  the  soU,  which  is  naturally 
poor.  The  Plaine,  resting  on  oolite  limestone,  is  treeless  but 
fertile.  The  Marais,  a  low-lying  district  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, consists  of  alluvial  clays  which  also  are  extremely  pro- 
ductive when  properly  drain«l.  The  highest  points,  sever^  of 
which  exceed  700  ft.,  are  found  in  a  line  of  hills  which  begins  in  the 
centre  of  the  department,  to  the  south  of  Partbenay,  and  stretches 
north-west  into  the  neighbouring  department  of  Vendue.  It 
divides  the  region  drained  by  the  Sdvre  Nantaise  and  the  Thouet 
(both  affluents  of  the  Loire)  in  the  north  from  the  basins  of  the 
S^vre  Niortaise  and  the  Charente  in  the  south.  The  climate  is 
mild,  the  annual  temperature  at  Niort  being  54°  Fahr.,  and  the 
rainfall  neariy  25  in.  The  winters  are  colder  in  the  G&tine,  the 
summers  warmer  in  the  Plaine. 

Three-qiuurteis  of  the  entire  area  of  Deux-S^vres,  which  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  department,  consists  of  arable  land. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  the  main  cereals.  Potatoes  and  mangold- 
wurzels  are  the  chief  root-crops.  Niort  is  a  centre  for  the  growing 
of  vegeUbles  (onions,  asparagus,  artichokes,  &c.)  and  of  angelica. 
Considerable  quantities  of  beetroot  are  raised  to  supply  the 
distilleries  of  Melle.  Colza,  hemp,  rape  and  flax  are  also  culti- 
vated. Vineyards  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bressuire  in  the  north,  and  of  Niort  and  Melle  in  the  south.  The 
department  is  well  known  for  the  Partbenay  breed  of  cattle  and 
the  Poitou  breed  of  horses;  and  the  mules  reared  in  the  southern 
arrondissements  are  much  sought  after  both  in  France  and  in 
Spain.  The  system  of  co-operative  dairying  is  practised  in  some 
localities.  The  apple-trees  of  the  G&tine  and  the  walnut-trees  of 
the  Plaine  bring  a  good  return.  Coal  is  mined,  and  the  depart- 
ment produces  building-stone  and  lime.  A  leading  industry  is 
themanufactureof  textiles  (serges,  druggets,  linen,  handkerchiefs, 
flannels,  swan-skins  and  knitted  goods).  Tanning  and  leather- 
dressing  are  carried  on  at  Niort  and  other  places,  and  gloves  are 
made  at  Niort.  Wool  and  cotton  spinning,  hat  and  shoe  making, 
distilling,  brewing,  flour-milling  and  oil-refining  are  also  main 
industries.  The  department  exports  cattle  and  sheep  to  Paris 
and  Poitiers;  also  cereals,  oils,  wines,  vegetables  and  its  industrial 
products. 

The  S^vre  Niortaise  and  its  tributary  the  Mignon  furnish  X9  m. 
of  navigable  waterway.  The  department  is  served  by  the  Ouest- 
£tat  railway.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Protestants, 
especially  in  the  south-east.  The  four  arrondissements  are  Niort, 
Bressuire,  Mdle  and  Partbenay;  the  cantons  number  31,  and 
the  communes  356.  Deux-S^vres  is  part  of  the  region  of  the 
IX.  army  corps,  and  of  the  diocese  and  the  academic  (educational 
circumscription)  of  Poitiers,  where  also  is  its  court  of  appeal. 

Niort  (the  capital),  Bressuire,  Melle,  Partbenay,  St  Maixent, 
Thouars  and  Oiron  are  the  principal  places  in  the  department. 
Several  other  towns  contain  features  of  interest.    Among  these 
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are  Airvault,  where  there  is  a  church  of  the  xath  and  X4th 
centuries  which  once  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St  Pierre,  and  an 
ancient  bridge  built  by  the  monks;  Celles-sur-Belle,  where  there 
is  an  old  church  rebuilt  by  Louis  XI.,  and  again  in  the  x  7th 
century;  and  St  Jouin-de-Mames,  with  a  fine  Romanesque 
diurch  with  Gothic  restoration,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  abbeys  of  GauL 

DEVA  (Sanskrit  "  heavenly  ")i  hi  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
mythology,  spirits  of  the  li^t  and  air,  and  minor  deities 
generally  beneficent.  In  Persian  mythology,  however,  the 
word  is  used  for  evil  spirits  or  demons.  According  to  Zoroaster 
the  devas  were  created  by  Ahriman. 

DEVA  (mod.  Chester),  a  Roman  legionary  fortress  in  Britam 
on  the  Dee.  It  was  occupied  by  Roman  troops  about  A.D.  48  and 
held  probably  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Its  garrison 
was  the  Legio  XX.  Valeria  Victrix,  with  which  another  legion 
(II.  Adjutrix)  was  associated  for  a  few  years,  about  a.d.  75-85. 
It  never  developed,  like  many  Roman  legionaiy  fortresses,  into 
a  town,  but  remained  military  throughout.  Parts  of  its  north 
and  east  walls  (from  Morgan's  Mount  to  Peppcrgate)  and 
numerous  inscriptions  remain  to  indicate  its  chancter  and  area. 

See  F.  J.  Haverfield.  Catalogue  of  the  Crosvenor  Muutm^  Chester 
(Chester,  1900),  Introduction. 

DBVADATTA,  the  son  of  Suklodana,  who  was  younger 
brother  to  the  father  of  the  Buddha  {MahOfostu,  iii.  76).  Both 
he  and  his  brother  Ananda,  who  wero  considerably  younger 
than  the  Buddha,  joined  the  brotherhood  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  Buddha's  ministry.  Four  other  cousins  of  theirs,  chiefs  of 
the  Sflkiya  dan,  and  a  barber  named  UpAli,  were  admitted  to  the 
order  at  the  same  time;  and  at  their  own  request  the  barber  was 
admitted  first,  so  that  as  their  senior  in  the  order  he  should 
take  precedence  of  them  ( Vinaya  Texts,  iii.  238).  All  the  others 
continued  loyal  disciples,  but  Devadatta,  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
having  gained  over  the  crown  prince  of  Magadha,  Ajfttasattu,  to 
his  side,  made  a  formal  proposition,  at  the  meeting  of  the  order, 
that  the  Buddha  should  retire,  and  hand  over  the  leadership  to 
him,  Devadatta  {Vinaya  Texts,  iii  238 ;  Jdtaka,  i.  142).  This 
proposal  was.  re jected,  and  Devadatta  is  said  in  the  tradition 
to  have  successfully  instigated  the  prince  to  the  owcution  of  his 
aged  father  and  to  have  made  three  abortive  attempts  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  the  Buddha  {Vinaya  Texts,  iiL  241-250; 
JSiaka,  vi.  131),  shortly  afterwards,  relying  upon  the  feeling  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  asceticism,  he  brought  forward  four 
propositions  for  ascetic  rules  to  be  imposed  on  the  order.  These 
being  refused,  he  appealed  to  the  people,  started  an  order  of 
his  own,  and  gained  over  500  of  the  Buddha's  community 
to  join  in  the  secession.  We  hear  nothing  further  about  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  new  order,  but  it  may  possiUy  be 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  the  Caotamakas,  in  the  Anguttara 
(see  Diaiogues  of  the  Buddha  i.  222),  for  Devadatta's  family  name 
was  Gotama.  But  his  community  was  certainly  still  in  existence 
in  the  4th  century  a.d.,  for  it  is  especially  mentioned  by  FaHien, 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  (Legge's  translation,  p.  63).  And  it  possibly 
lasted  till  the  7th  century,  forHsQanTsang  mentions  that  in  a 
monastery  in  Bengal  the  monks  then  followed  a  certain  regulation 
of  DevadatU's  (T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Ckwang,  ii.  191).  There 
is  no  mention  in  the  canon  as  to  how  or  when  Devadatta  died; 
but  the  commentary  on  ihtJiUaka,  written  in  the  5th  century  A.D., 
has  preserved  a  tradition  that  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth 
near  S&vatthi,  when  on  his  way  to  ask  pardcm  of  the  Buddha 
{Jdtaka,  iv.  158).  The  spot  where  this  occurred  was  shown  to 
both  the  pilgrims  just  mentioned  (Fa  Hien,  loc.-  cit.  p.  60;  and 
T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Ckwang,  i.  390).  It  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  way  in  which  such  legends  grow,  that  it  is  only  the  latest 
of  these  authorities,  HsUan  Tsang,  who  says  that,  though 
ostensibly  approaching  the  Buddha  with  a  view  to  reconciliation, 
Devadatta  had  concealed  poison  in  his  nail  with  the  object  of 
murdering  the  Buddha. 

AUTROKITIBS. — Vinaya  Texts,  transbted  by  Rhys  Davids  and 
H.  Oldenberg  (3  vob..  Oxford,  1881-1885);  The  Jdlaka,  edited  by 
V.  FausbOil  (7  vols.,  London.  1877-1897);  T.  Watters.  On  Yuan 
Ckwang  (ed.  Rhys  Davids  and  Bushell,  a  vob.,  London,  1904-1905); 


Pa  Hian,  translated  by  J.  Legge  (Oxford,  1886);  liahSfMsim  fed. 
Tenant,  3  vob.,  Paris,  1883-1897).  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

DBVAPRAYAG  (DEOPiAYAG),a  village  in  Tehri  SUte  of  the 
United  Provinces,  India.  It  is  situated,  at  the  spot  where  the 
rivers  Alaknanda  and  Bhagirathi  unite  and  form  the  Ganges, 
and  as  one  of  the  five  sacred  confluences  in  the  hills  is  a  great 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  devout  Hindus.  Devaprayag  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  2265  ft.  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  rises  above  it 
8ooft.  On  a  terrace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  viUage  is  the  temple 
of  Raghimath,  built  of  huge  uncemented  stones,  pyramidical  in 
form  and  capped  by  a  white  cupola. 

DBVSN8,  CHARLES  (1820-1891),  American  lawyer  and  jurist, 

was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  April  iSao. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838,  and  at  the  Harvard 

law  school  in  1840,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Franklin 

county,  Mass.,  where  he  practised  from  1841  to  1849.    In 

the  year  1848  he  was  a  Whig  member  of  the  state  senate,  ai>d 

from  X849  to  X853  was  United  States  marshal  for  Massachusetts, 

in  which  capacity  he  was  called  upon  in  X85X  to  remand  the 

fugitive  slave,  Thomas  Sims,  to  shivery.  This  he  felt  constrained 

to  do,  much  against  his  personal  doire;  and*  subsequently  he 

attempted  in  vain  to  purchase  Sims's  freedom,  and  many  years 

later  appointed  him  to  a  position  in  the  department  of  justice  at 

Washington.  Devens  practised  law  at  Worcester  from  1853  until 

x86x,  and  throughout  the  Civil  War  served  in  the  Federal  army, 

becoming  colonel  of  volunteers  in  July  i86x  and  brigadier- 

general  of  volunteers  in  April  1862.    At  die  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff 

(i86x)  he  was  severely  wounded;  he  was  again  wounded  at 

Fair  Oaks  (1862)  and  at  Chancellorsville  (1863),  where  he  com- 

manded  a  divisiotu    He  later  distinguished  himself  at  Cold 

Harbor,  and  commanded  a  division  in  Grant's  final  campaign  in 

Virginia  (1864-65),  his  troops  being  the  first  to  occupy  Richmond 

after  its  fall.    Breveted  major-genend  in  X865,  he  remained  in 

the  army  for  a  year  as  commander  of  the  military  district  of 

Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Massachusetts 

superior  court  from  1867  to  1873,  and  ^i^u  <ui  associate  justice  of 

the  supreme  court  of  the  state  from  1873  to  1877,  and  again  from 

i88r  to  1891.    From  1877  to  x88x  he  was  attorney-general  of  the 

United  States  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes.    He  died  at 

Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  7th  of  January  X89X. 

See  hb  Orations  and  Addresses,  with  a  memoir  by  John  Codmao 
Ropes  (Boston,  1891). 

DBVEMTBR,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Overysel,  Holland,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ysel,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schipbedc, 
and  a  junction  station  xo  m.  N.  of  Zutphen  by  rail.  It  is  also 
coimected  by  steam  tramway  S.E.  with  Brokulo.  Pop.  (X900) 
26,2x2.  Deventer  is  a  neat  and  prosperous  town  situated  in  the 
midst  of  prettily  wooded  environs,  and  containing  many  curious 
old  buildings.  There  are  three  churches  of  special  interest:  the 
Groote  Kerk  (St  Lebuinus),  which  dates  from  X334,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  an  older  structure  of  which  the  xxth-century  crypt 
remains;  the  Roman  Catholic  Broederkerk,  or  Brothers'  Church, 
containing  among  its  relics  three  ancient  gospels  said  to  have 
been  written  by  St  Lebuinus  (Lebwin),  the  English  apostle  of 
the  Frisians  and  Westphalians  (d.  c.  773);  and  the  Bergkerk, 
dedicated  in  1 206,  which  has  two  late  Romanesque  towers.  The 
town  hall  (X693)  contains  a  remarkable  painting  of  the  town 
council  by  Terburg.  In  the  fine  square  called  the  Brink  is  the  old 
weigh-house,  now  a  school  (gymnasium),  built  in  x  528, with  i  large 
external  staircase  (x  644) .  The  gymnasium  is  descended  from  the 
Latin  school  of  which  the  celebrated  Alexander  Hegius  was 
master  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  x5th  century,  when  the  young 
Erasmus  was  sent  to  it,  and  at  which  Adrian  Floreisoon,  after- 
wards Pope  Adrian  VI.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  about  the 
same  time.  Another  famous  educational  institution  was  the 
"  Athenaeum  "  or  high  school,  founded  in  X630,  at  which  Henri 
Renery  (d.  X639)  taught  philosophy,  while  Johann  Friedricb 
Gronov  (Gronovius)  (r6ix-x67x)  taught  rhetoric  and  history  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  century.  The  "  Athenaeum  "  disap- 
pered  in  r876.  In  modem  times  Deventer  possessed  a  famous 
teacher  in  Dr  Burgersdyk  (d.  1900),  the  Dutch  translator  of 
Shakespeare.    The  town  library,  also  caUed  the  library  of  the 
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AdMiaim,  inchides  many  MSS.  and  incunabula,  and  a  xjth- 
ccBtuiy  copy  of  Reynard  the  Fax,  The  archives  of  the  town  are 
(rf  oofis^krable  value.  Besides  a  considerable  agriculttiral  trade, 
Dcvcntfr  has  important  iron  foundries  and  carpet  factories  (the 
to}-al  oMnufactory  of  Smyrna  carpets  being  especially  famous) ; 
vliile  cotton-printing,  rope-making  and  the  weaving  of  woollens 
and  silks  are  also  carried  on.  A  public  official  is  appointed  to 
sepervise  the  proper  making  of  a  form  of  gingerbread  known  as 
'  Daatter  Kaek,"  which  has  a  reputation  throughout  Holland. 
In  the  church  ol  Bathmen,  a  village  5  m.  E.  of  Deventer,  some 
14th-century  frescoes  were  discovered  in  iS7a 

In  the  14th  century  Deventer  was  the  centre  of  the  famous 
rdi|i(Nis  aiMl  educational  movement  associated  with  the  name 
of  Gerhard  Groot  (f .v.)>  who  was  t^  native  of  the  town  (see 
BfiiOTHEas  or  Common  Lipe). 

DE  VERBi  AUBREY  THOMAS  (18x4-1902),  Irish  poet  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Curragh  Chase,  Co.  Limerick,  on  the  xoth  of 
jiiiuary  1S14,  being  the  third  son  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  Hunt 
(1783- 1846).  In  183  2  his  father  dropped  the  final  name  by  royal 
iicesce.  Sir  Aubrey  was  himself  a  poet.  Wordsworth  called  his 
KSBets  the  "  most  perfect  of  the  age."  These  and  his  drama, 
Mery  Twior,  were  publisl^  by  his  son  in  1875  and  1884.  Aubrey 
dc  Vere  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  his 
Iweaty-eighth  year  published  The  WaUienses,  which  he  followed 
>p  ID  the  next  year  by  The  Search  after  Proserpine.  Thence- 
Uxnxd  he  was  continually  engaged,  till  hi^  death  on  the  20th  of 
Jiniary  1902,  in  the  production  of  poetry  and  criticism.  His 
best-knowa  works  are:  in  verse.  The  Sisters  (x86i);  The  Infant 
Briiid  (1864)-,  Irish  Odes  (1869);  Legends  of  St  Patrick  (1872); 
and  Ugemds  of  the  Saxon  Saints  (1879);  and  in  prMe,  Essays 
ck^tfyou  Poetry  (1887);  and  Essays  chiefly  Literary  and  Ethical 
■  iS-H).  He  also  wrote  a  picturesque  volume  of  travel-sketches, 
ud  two  dramas  in  verM,  Alexander  the  Great  (1874);  &nd  St 
Tkfmas  of  Canterbury  (1876);  both  of  which,  though  they 
ccatain  fine  passages,  suffer  from  di£Fuseness  and  a  lack  of 
dnnatic  qririt.  The  characteristics  of  Aubrey  de  Vere's  poetry 
vt  "  high  seriousness  "  and  a  fine  religious  enthusiasm.  His 
research  in  questions  of  faith  led  him  to  the  Roman  Church;  and 
n  aaiiy  of  his  poems,  notably  in  the  volume  of  sonnets  called 
St  fda^s  Chains  (x888),  he  made  rich  additions  to  devotional 
verse.  He  was  a  discipfe  of  Wordsworth,  whose  calm  meditative 
ustDkxy  he  often  echoed  with  great  feHdty;  and  his  affection  for 
Greek  poetry,  truly  felt  and  tmdexstood,  gave  dignity  and  weigh^ 
td  his  ovn  veniona  of  mythological  idylb.  But  perhaps  he  will 
be  chiefly  remembered  for  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  study 
of  Celtic  legend  and  literature.  In  this  direction  he  has  had  many 
^vezs,  who  have  sometimes  assumed  the  appearance  of 
?Kaeeis;  but  after  Matthew  Arnold's  fine  lecture  on  "  Celtic 
Ltetatozc,"  nothing  perhaps  did  more  to  help  the  Celtic  revival 
^  Anfarcy  de  Vere's  tender  insight  into  the  Irish  character, 
lod  his  stirring  reproductions  of  the  early  Irish  epic  poetry. 

A  vQlaoK  of  SetecUaus  from  his  noems  was  edited  in  1894  (New 
Yoric  aid  Loadoo)  by  G.  E.  Woodberry. 

DCVICi^  a  •«'tM"ww>  pUn,  simple  mechanical  contrivance;  also 
i  patten  or  dcaigD,  particulariy  an  heraldic  design  or  emblem, 
dim  oambined  with  a  motto  or  legend.  "  Device  "  and  its 
^hlet  "  devise  "  come  from  the  two  Old  French  forms  deois 
^  iente  of  tlie  Latin  diwa,  things  divided,  from  dividere,  to 
Kpuale,  wed  In  the  sense  of  to  arrange,  set  out,  apportion. 
"  DenK,"  as  a  substantive,  is  now  only  used  as  a  legal  term 
lor  a  disposituxi  of  property  by  will,  by  a  modem  convention 
f^stncted  to  a  disposition  of  real  property,  the  term  "  bequest " 
bcQg  vied  of  pcfscmalty  (see  Will).  This  use  is  directly  due 
to  the  Medieval  Latin  meaning  of  dividerc^  testamento  disponere. 
la  fU  weifaal  form,  **  devise  "  is  used  not  only  in  the  legal  sense, 
iwahoa  the  sense  ct  to  plan,  arrange,  scheme. 

RVa  (Gr.  itAfio^,  "slanderer,"  from  aw/S&XXeusT to 
^fider),  the  feneric  name  for  a  spirit  of  evil,  especially  the 
^naeipiritofevil,  thefoeof  Godandman.  The  word  is  used 
^  aipar  evil  spirits  in  mach  the  same  sense  as  "  demon."  From 
the  vnious  characteristics  associated  with  this  idea,  the  term  has 
^**  to  be  applied  by  analogy  in  many  different  senses.    From 


the  idea  of  evil  as  degraded,  contemptible  and  doomed  to  failure, 
the  term  is  applied  to  persons  in  evil  plight,  or  of  slight  considera- 
tion. In  English  legal  phraseology  "  devil "  and  "  devilling  " 
are  used  of  barristers  who  act  as  substitutes  for  others.  Any 
remuneration  which  the  legal  "  devil "  may  receive  is  purely  a 
matter  of  private  arrangement  between  them.  In  the  chancery 
division  such  remuneration  is  generally  in  the  proportion  of 
one  half  of  the  fee  which  the  client  pays;  "  in  the  king's  bench 
division  remuneration  for  *  devilling '  of  briefs  or  assisting  in 
drafting  and  opinions  is  not  common  "  (see  i4fiffiMi/  Practice,  X907, 
p.  7x7).  In  a  similar  sense  an  author  may  have  his  materials 
collected  and  arranged  by  a  literary  hack  or  "  devil."  The  te^m 
"  printer's  devil "  for  the  errand  boy  in  a  printing  office  probably 
combines  this  idea  with  that  of  his  being  black  with  izik.  The 
common  notions  of  the  devil  as  bhick,  ill-favoured,  malicious, 
destructive  and  the  like,  have  occasioned  the  application  of  the 
term  to  certain  animals  (the  Tasmanian  devil,  the  devil-fish,  the 
coot),  to  mechanical  contrivances  (for  tearing  up  doth  or  separat- 
ing wool),  to  pungent,  highly  seasoned  dishes,  broiled  or  fried. 
In  this  article  we  are  concerned  with  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  used  in  mythology  and  religion. 

The  primitive  philosophy  of  animism  involves  the  ascription 
of  all  phenomena  to  personal  agencies.  As:  phenomena  are  good 
or  evil,  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  cause  weal  or  woe,  a  distinction 
in  the  character  of  these  agencies  is  gradually  recognized;  the 
agents  of  good  become  gods,  those  of  evil,  demons.  A  tendency 
towards  the  simplification  and  organization  of  the  evil  as  of  the 
good  forces,  leads  towards  belief  in  outstanding  leaders  among 
the  forces  of  evil.  .When  the  divine  is  most  completely  conceived 
as  unity,  the  demonic  is  also  so  conceived;  and  over  against  God 
stands  Satan,  cur  the  devil. 

Although  it  is  in  connexion  with  Hebrew  and  Christian  mono- 
theism that  this  belief  in  the  devil  has  been  most  fully  developed, 
yet  there  are  approaches  to  the  doctrine  in  other  religions.  In 
Babylonian  mythology  "  the  old  serpent  goddess '  the  lady  Nina ' 
was  transformed  into  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  hostile  to 
the  powers  of  heaven  "  (Sayce's  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  283),  and  was 
confounded  with  the  dragon  Tiamat,  "  a  terrible  monster,  reap- 
pearing in  the  Old  Testament  writings  as  Rahab  and  Leviathan, 
the  principle  of  chaos,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  "  (Tennant's 
The  Fall  and  Original  Sin,  p.  43),  and  according  to  Gunkel 
{Schdpfung  und  Chaos,  p.  383)  "  the  original  of  the  *  old  serpent  * 
of  Rev.  xii.  9."  In  Egyptian  mythology  the  serpent  Apap  with 
an  army  of  monsters  strives  daily  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  boat 
of  the  luminous  gods.  While  the  Greek  mythology  described 
the  Titans  as  "  enchained  once  for  all  in  their  dark  dungeons  " 
yet  Prometheus'  threat  remained  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  In  the  German  mythology  the  army  of  darkness 
is  led  by  Hd,  the  personification  of  twilight,  sunk  to  the  goddess 
who  enchains  the  dead  and  terrifies  the  living,  and  Loki,  originally 
the  god  of  fire,  but  afterwards  "  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the 
evil  powers,  who  strips  the  goddess  of  earth  of  her  adornments, 
who  robs  Thor  of  his  fertilizing  hammer,  and  causes  the  death  of 
Bdder  the  beneficent  sun."  In  Hindu  mythology  the  Maruts, 
Indra,  Agni  and  Vishnu  wage  war  with  the  serpent  Ahi  to  deliver 
the  celestial  cows  w  spouses,  the  waters  held  captive  in  the 
caverns  of  the  douds.  In  the  Trimurti,  Brahmi  (the  impersonal) 
is  manifested  as  BrahmA  (the  personal  creator),  Vishnu  (the 
preserver),  and  Siva  (the  destroyer).  In  Siva  is  perpetuated  the 
belief  in  the  god  of  Vedic  tiroes  Rudra,  who  is  represented  as 
"  the  wild  hunter  who  storms  over  the  earth  with  his  bands,  and 
lays  low  with  arrows  the  men  who  displease  him  "  (Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaye's  Religionsgeschichte,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  25).  The  evil 
character  of  Siva  is  reflected  in  his  wife,  who  as  Kali  (the  black) 
is  the  wild  and  crud  goddess  of  destruction  and  death.  The 
opposition  of  good  and  evil  is  most  fully  carried  out  in 
2^roastrianism.  Opposed  to  Ormuzd,  the  author  of  all  good,  is 
Ahriman,  the  source  of  all  evil;  and  the  opposition  runs  through 
the  whole  universe  (D'Alvidla's  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  158-164). 

The  conception  of  Satan  (Heb.  1^,  the  adversary,  Gr. 
Zaroi^at,  or  Zarop,  2  Cor.  xii.  7)  belongs  to  the  post -exilic  period 
of  Hebrew  development,  and  probably  shows  traces  of  the 
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influence  of  Persian  on  Jewish  thought,  but  it  has  also  its  roots 
in  much  older  beliefs.  An  "  evil  spirit "  possesses  Saul  (i  Sam. 
ivi.  14),  but  it  is  "  from  the  Lord."  The  same  agency  produces 
discord  between  Abimelcch  and  the  Sbechemites  Qudges  iz.  33). 
"  A  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  "  as  Yahwch's 
messenger  entices  Ahab  to  his  doom  (i  Kings  zxii.  32).  Growing 
human  corruption  is  traced  to  the  fleshy  union  of  angels  and 
women  (Gen.  vi.  1-4).  But  generally  evil,  whether  as  misfortune 
or  as  sin,  is  assigned  to  divine  causality  (x  Sam.  zviii.  10;  2  Sam. 
zxiv.  x;  X  Kings  xxii.  20;  Isa.  vi.  xo,  Ixiii.  17).  After  the  Exile 
there  is  a  tendency  to  protect  thfe  divine  transcendence  by  the 
introduction  of  mediating  angelic  agency,  and  to  separate  all 
evil  from  God  by  ascribing  its  origin  to  Satan,  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man.  In  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (iii.  x-a)  he  stands 
as  the  adversary  of  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  and  is  rebuked  by 
Yahwch  for  desiring  that  Jerusalem  should  be  further  punished. 
In  the  book  of  Job  he  presents  himself  before  the  Lord  among  the 
sons  of  God  (ii.  i),  yet  he  is  represented  both  as  accuser  and 
tempter.  He  disbelieves  in  Job's  integrity,  and  desires  him  to  be 
so  tried  that  he  may  fall  into  sin.  While,  according  to  2  Sam. 
zxiv.  X,  God  himself  tests  David  in  regard  to  the  numbering  of 
the  people,  according  to  x  Chron.  xxi,  x  it  is  Satan  who  tempts 
him. 

The  development  of  the  conception  continued  in  later  Judaism, 
which  was  probably  more  strongly  influenced  by  Persian  dualism. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Asmodcus  (q.v,)  of  the  book 
of  Tobit  is  the  same  as  the  ACshma  Da£wa  of  the  Bundahesh. 
He  is  the  evil  spirit  who  slew  the  seven  husbands  of  Sara  (iii.  8), 
and  the  name  probably  means  "Destroyer."  In  the  book  of 
Enoch  Satan  is  represented  as  the  ruler  of  a  rival  kingdom  of  evil, 
but  here  are  also  mentioned  Satans,  who  are  distinguished  from 
the  fallen  angels  and  who  have  a  threefold  function,  to  tempt,  to 
accuse  and  to  punish.  Satan  possesses  the  ungodly  (Ecdesi- 
asticus  xxi.  27),  is  identified  with  the  serpent  of  Gen.  iii.  (Wisdom 
ii.  24),  and  is  probably  also  represented  by  .^smodeus,  to  whom 
lustful  qualities  are  assigned  (Tobit  vi.  X4);  Gen.  iii.  is  probably 
referred  to  in  Psalms  of  Solomon  zvii.  49,  "  a  serpent  speaking 
with  the  words  of  transgressors,  words  of  deceit  to  pervert 
wisdom."  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  not  only  identifies 
Satan  with  the  Serpent,  but  also  describes  his  revolt  against  God, 
and  expulsion  from  heaven.  In  the  Jewish  Targums  Sammael, 
"  the  highest  angel  that  stands  before  God's  throne,  caused  the 
serpent  to  seduce  the  woman  ";  he  coalesces  with  Satan,  and  has 
inferior  Satans  as  his  servants.  The  birth  of  Cain  is  ascribed  to  a 
union  of  Satan  with  Eve.  As  accuser  affecting  man's  standing 
before  God  he  is  greatly  feared. 

This  doctrine,  stripped  of  much  of  its  grossness,  is  reproduced 
in  the  New  Testament.  Satan  is  the  ii&fioKot  (Matt.  xiii.  39; 
John  xiiL  2;  Eph.  iv.  27;  Hcb.  ii.  14;  Rev.  ii.  xo),  slanderer 
or  accuser,  the  rapd^cM'(Malt.  iv.  3;  iTbess.  iii.  5),  the  tempter, 
the  iron|p6t  (Matt.  v.  37;  John  zvii.  xs*,  Eph.  vi.^  x6),  the  evil 
one,  and  the  ixfipis  (Matt.  xiii.  39),  the  enemy.  He'is  apparently 
identified  with  Beelzebub  (or  Beelzebul)  in  Matt  xii.  26,  27. 
Jesus  appears  to  recognize  the  existence  of  demons  belonging  to 
a  kingdom  of  evil  under  the  leadership  of  Satan  "  the  prince  of 
demons  "  (Matt.  xii.  24,  26,  27),  whose  works  in  demonic  posses- 
sions it  is  his  function  to  destroy  (Mark  i.  34,  iii.  xi,  vi.  7;  Luke  x. 
X7-20).  But  he  himself  conquers  Satan  in  resisting  his  tempta- 
tions (Matt.  iv.  x-ix).  Simon  is  warned  against  him,  and  Judas 
yields  to  him  as  tempter  (Luke  xxii.  3X;  John  xiii.  27).  Jesus's 
cures  are  represented  as  a  triumph  over  Satan  (Luke  t.  18). 
This  Jewish  doctrine  is  found  in  Paul's  letters  also.  Sajtan  rules 
over  a  world  of  evil,  supernatural  agendes,  whose  dwelling  is  in 
the  lower  heavens  (Eph.  vi.  xs):  hence  he  is  the  "prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air  "  (ii.  2).  He  is  the  tempter  (x  Thess.  iii.  5; 
X  Cor.  vii.  5),  the  destroyer  (x.  xo),  to  whom  the  offender  is  to  be 
handed  over  for  bodily  destruction  (v.  5),  identified  with  the 
serpent  (Rom.  zvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xi.  3),  and  probably  with  Beliar  or 
Bdial  (vi.  15);  and  the  surrender  of  man  to  him  brought  death 
into  the  world  (Rom.  v.  X7).  Paul's  own  "  stake  in  the  flesh  " 
is  Satan's  messenger  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  According  to  Hebrews 
Satan's  power  over  death  Jesus  destroys  by  dying  (IL 14).  Revela- 


tion describes  the  war  in  heaven  between  God  with  his  aogds  and 
Saun  or  the  dragon,  the  "old  serpent,"  the  deceiver  of  the 
whole  worid  (xii.  9),  with  his  hosts  of  darkness.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  Satan  is  imprisoned 
in  the  bottomless  pit  a  thousand  years  (xz.  2^  Again  loosed  to 
decdve  the  nations,  he  is  finally  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone  (xx.  10;  cf.  Enoch  liv.  5,  6;  a  Peter  ii.  4).  In  John's 
Gospel  and  Epistles  Satan  is  opposed  to  Christ  Sinner  and 
muiderer  from  the  beginning  (x  John  iiL  8)  and  liar  by  nature 
(John  viii.  44),  he  enslaves  men  to  sin  (viii.  34),  causes  death 
(verse  44),  rules  the  present  worid  (xiv.  30),  but  has  no  power 
over  Christ  or  those  who  are  his  (xiv.  30,  xvi.  xi;  x  John  v.  18). 
He  will  be  destroyed  by  Christ  with  all  his  works  (John  zvi.  ss; 
1  John  iii.  8). 

In  the  common  faith  of  the  Gentile  churches  after  the  Apostolic 
Age  "  the  present  dominion  of  evil  demons,  or  of  one  evil  demon, 
was  just  as  generally  presupposed  as  man's  need  of  ledemption, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  result  of  that  dominion.    The  tenacity 
of  this  belief  may  be  explained  among  other  things  by  the  living 
impression  of  the  polytheism  that  surrounded  the  communities 
on  every  side.    By  means  of  this  assumption  too,  humanity 
seemed  to  be  unburdened,  and  the  presupposed  capadty  for 
redemption  could,  therefore,  be  justified  in  its  widest  range  " 
(Hamack's  History  of  Dogma,  I  p.  x8x).    While  Christ's  First 
Advent  delivered  believers  from  Satan's  bondage,  his  overthrow 
would  be  completed  only  by  the  Second  Advent    The  Gnostics 
hdd  that  "  the  present  world  sprang  from  a  fall  of  man,  or  from 
an  undertaking  hostile  to  God,  and  is,  therefore,  the  product  of 
an  evil  or  intermediate  being  "  (p.  257).    Some  taught  that  while 
the  future  had  been  assigned  by  God  to  Christ,  the  devil  had 
received  the  present  age  (p.  309).  The  fathers  traced  all  doctrines 
not  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  devil,  and  the  virtues  of 
heretics  were  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  devil  transforming 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light  (ii.  91).  Irenaeus  ascribes  Satan*s 
fall  to  "  pride  and  arrogance  and  envy  of  God's  creation  ";  and 
traces  man's  ddivcrance  from  Satan  to  Christ's  victory  in  re- 
sisting his  temptations;  but  also,  guided  by  certain  Pauline 
passages,  represents  the  death  of  Christ "  as  a  ransom  paid  to  the 
'  apostasy '  for  men  who  had  fallen  into  captivity  "  (ii.  290).    He 
does  not  admit  that  Satan  has  any  lawful  claim  on  man,  or  that 
God  practised  a  decdt  on  him,  as  later  fathers  taught.    This 
theory  of  the  atonement  was  formulated  by  Origcn.    "  By  his 
successful  temptation  the  devil  acquired  a  right  over  men.    God 
offered  Christ's  soul  'or  that  of  men.    But  the  devil  was  duped, 
as  Christ  overcame  both  him  and  death  "  (p.  367).   It' was  held 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  who  uses  the  phrase  pia  fraus, 
Augustine,  Leo  I.,  and  Gregory  I.,  who  expresses  it  in  its  worst 
form.    "The  humanity  of  Christ  was  the  bait;  the  fish,  the 
devil,  snapped  at  it,  and  was  left  hanging  on  the  invisible  hook, 
Christ's  divinity  "  (iii.  507).    In  Athanasius  the  relation  of  the 
work  of  Christ  to  Satan  retires  into  the  background,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  and  John  of  Damascus  felt  scruples  about  this  view. 
It  is  expressly  repudiated  by  Anselm  and  Abelard.    Peter  the 
Lombard  asserted  it,  disregarding  these  objections.    Bernard 
represents  man's  bondage  to  Satan  "  as  righteously  permitted 
as  a  just  retribution  for  sin,"  he  being  "  the  executioner  of  the 
divine  justice."  Another  theory  of  Origen's  found  less  accept- 
ance.   The  devil,  as  a  bdng  resulting  from  God's  will,  canxK>t 
always  remain  a  devil.    The  possibility  of  his  redemption, 
however,  was  in  the  5th  century  branded  as  a  heresy.    Persian 
dualism  was  brought  into  contact  with  Christian  thought  in  the 
doctrine  of  Mani;  and  it  is  permissible  to  bdieve  that  the  gloomy 
views  of  Augustine  regarding  man's  condition  are  due  in  some 
measure  to  this  influence.    Mani  taught  that  Satan  with  his 
demons,  q>rung  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  attacked  the 
realm  of  Ught,  the  earth,  defeated  man  sent  against  him  by  the 
God  of  light,  but  was  overthrown  by  the  God  of  light,  who  then 
delivered  the  primeval  man  (iii.  324).    "  During  the  middle 
ages,"  says  Tulloch,  "  the  belief  in  the  devil  was  absorbing — 
saints  conceived  themselves  and  others  to  be  in  constant  conflict 
with  him."    This  superstition,  perhaps  at  its  strongest  in  the 
13th  to  the  X5th  century,  passed  into  Protestantism.    Luther 
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WIS  ahnys  conscious  of  the  presence  and  opposition  of  Satan. 
"  As  I  found  he  was  about  to  begin  again,"  says  Luther,  "  I 
pihatd  together  my  books,  and  got  into  bed.  iGiother  time  in 
tbe  mght  I  heard  him  above  my  cell  walking  on  the  doister,  but 
as  I  koew  it  was  the  devil  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  went  to 
sleep.**  He  held  that  this  world  will  pass  away  with  its  pleasures, 
u  thoe  can  be  no  real  improvement  in  it,  for  the  devil  continues 
io  it  10  ply  his  daring  and  seductive  devices  (vii.  191).  I.  A. 
Doner  {Ckristian  DoOritUy  iii.  p.  93)  sums  up  Protestant  doctrine 
afolkms:—"  He  is  brought  into  relation  with  natural  sinfulness, 
tod  the  impulse  to  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  is  ascribed  to  him. 
The  doiaimon  of  evil  over  men  is  also  represented  as  a  slavery 
to  Satan,  and  this  as  punishmenL  He  has  his  full  power  in  the 
cxtia-Christian  worid.  But  his  power  is  broken  by  Christ,  and 
by  lus  word  victory  over  him  is  to  be  won.  The  power  of  creating 
aaytJung  is  also  denied  the  devil,  and  only  the  power  of  corrupting 
lobstances  is  amceded  to  him.  But  it  is  only  at  the  Last  Judg- 
isefit  that  his  power  is  wholly  annihilated;  he  is  himself  delivered 
op  to  eternal  punishmenL  "  This  belief  in  the  devil  was  specially 
ttreog  in  Scotland  among  both  clergy  and  laity  in  the  17th 
ccBtazy.  **  The  devil  was  always  and  literally  at  hand,"  says 
Buckle,  **  ht  was  haunting  them,  speaking  to  them,  and  tempting 
tkna.   Go  where  they  would  he  was  thue." 

Ib  more  recent  times  a  great  variety  of  opinions  has  been 
expressed  on  this  subject.  J.  S.  Semler  denied  the  reality  of 
dsiiioinic  possession,  and  held  that  Christ  in  his  language  accom- 
Bsodated  himself  to  the  views  of  the  sick  whom  he  was  seeking  to 
core.  Kant  regarded  the  devil  as  a  personification  of  the  radical 
rvil  io  man.  Daub  in  his  Judas  Iskcarioth  argued  that  a  finite 
evO  ^ffcsupposes  an  absolute  evil,  and  the  absolute  evil  as  real 
BiBt  be  in  a  peraon.  Schelling  regarded  the  devil  as,  not  a 
pcnoD,  bat  a  real  principle,  a  spirit  let  loose  by  the  freedom  of 
nia.  Schksermacher  waa  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
eMBDoo  bcSef.  "  The  problem  remains  to  seek  evil  rather  in 
idf  than  in  Satan,  Satan  only  showing  the  h'mits  of  our  self« 
kaoaiedge."  Domer  has  formulated  a  theory  which  explains 
tbe  devciopmcnt  of  the  conception  of  Satan  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
u  is  correspondence  with  an  evolution  in  the  character  of 
Sataa.  **  Satan  appears  in  Scripture  under  four  leading  char- 
acten>-fint  as  the  tempter  of  freedom,  who  desires  to  bring  to 
(kdsrofl,  secondly  as  the  accuser,  who  by  virtue  of  the  law  retorts 
crinauiity  on  man;  thirdly  as  the  instrument  of  the  Divine, 
«bkh  Mngi  evil  and  deaUi  upon  men;  fourthly  and  lastly  he 
B  described,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  enemy  of 
God  BJid  man."  He  supposes  "  a  change  in  Satan  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  the  divine  revelation,  in  conflict  with  which  he 
oae  step  by  step  to  be  a  sworn  enemy  of  God  and  man,  espedally 
a  the  New  Testament  times,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
po«er  k  broken  at  the  root  by  Christ."  He  argues  that  "  the 
vnU-order,  being  in  process  as  a  moral  order,  permits  breaches 
neiyvfaere  into  which  Satan  can  obtain  entrance  "  (pp.  99, 102). 
R.  L  Martcnsen  gives  even  freer  rein  to  speculation.  "  The  evil 
Pisdpie."  he  says,  "  has  in  itself  no  personality,  but  attains 
t  ptogressfvcly  universal  personality  in  its  kingdom;  it  has  no 
i*^idual  personality,  save  only  in  individual  creatures,  who  in 
tt  tspecial  manner  make  themselves  its  organs;  but  among 
tbeae  is  one  creature  in  whom  the  principle  is  so  hypostasized 
^  be  has  become  the  centre  and  head  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  " 
'^thfmada,  p.  199).  A.  Ritschl  gives  no  place  in  his  construe* 
'<ive  doctrine  to  the  belief  in  the  devil;  but  recognizes  that  the 
Eaial  action  of  individual  sinners  on  one  another  ronstitules  a 
^■^^m  of  sin,  opposed  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  (A.  E.  Garvie, 
^«  Ruudian  TkeoUgy*  P-  304)*  Kaftan  affirms  that  a  "  doctrine 
^A  Satan  can  as  little  be  established  as  about  angels,  as  faith 
^  By  nothing  about  it,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  it  for  the 
doraatic  explanation  of  eviL  This  whole  province  must  be  left 
le  Ike  iomedsate  world-view  of  the  pious.  The  idea  of  Satan  will 
^  ■ctouat  of  the  Scriptures  Aot  disappear  from  it,  and  it  would 
^>m%uit  to  wish  to  set  it  aside.  Only  let  everyone  keep  the 
^^BT!^  that  Satan  •also  stands  under  the  commission  of  the 
2^^i^y  God,  and  that  no  one  must  suppose  that  by  leading 
"^  his  aas  to  a  Satanic  temptation  he  can  get  rid  of  his  own 


guilt.  To  transgress  these  limits  is  to  assail  faith  "  {DopHotik, 
p.  348).  In  the  book  entitled  Eml  and  Evolutum  there  is  *'  an 
attempt  to  turn  tbe  Ught  of  modem  science  on  to  the  ancient 
mystery  of  evil."  The  author  contends  that  the  existence  of  evil 
is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  God  is  confronted  with  Satan, 
who  in  tbe  process  of  evolution  interferes  with  the  divine  designs, 
an  interference  which  the  instability  of  such  an  evolving  process 
makes  not  incredible.  Satan  is,  however,  held  to  be  a  creature 
who  has  by  abuse  of  his  freedom  been  estranged  from,  and 
opposed  to  his  Creator,  and  who  at  last  wiU  be  conquered  by 
moral  means.  W.  M.  Alexander  in  his  book  on  demonic  possession 
maintains  that  "  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  or  Son 
of  God  is  the  classical  criterion  of  genuine  demonic  possession  " 
(p>  150),  and  argues  that  as  "  the  Incarnation  indicated  the 
estabUshinent  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,"  there  took 
place  "  a  counter  movement  among  the  powers  of  darkness,"  of 
which  "  genuine  demonic  possession  was  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions" (p.  249). 

Interesting  as  these  speculations  arc,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  belief  in  Satan  is  not  now  generally  regarded  as  an 
essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  is  it  found  to  be  an 
indispensable  element  of  Christian  experience.  On  the  one  hand 
science  has  so  explained  many  of  the  processes  of  outer  nature 
and  of  the  inner  life  of  man  as  to  leave  no  room  for  Satanic  agency. 
On  the  other  hand  the  modem  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  does  not  necessitate  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures  on  this  subject  as  finally  and  absolutely  authori- 
tative. The  teaching  of  Jesus  even  in  this  matter  may  be  ac- 
counted for  as  either  an  accommodation  to  the  views  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  or  more  probably  as  a  proof  of  the 
Umitation  of  knowledge  which  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
Incarnation,  for  it  cannot  be  contended  that  as  revealer  of  God 
and  redeemer  of  men  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  either 
correct  or  confirm  men*s  beliefs  in  this  respect.  The  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  organized  under  one  leader.  Satan 
to  tempt  man  and  oppose  God,  cannot  be  denied;  the  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence  for  such  evil  agency  may,  however,  be  doubted; 
the  necessity  of  any  such  belief  for  Christian  thought  and 
life  cannot,  therefore,  be  affirmed.  (See  abo  Demonology; 
Possession.)  (A.  E.  G.*) 

DEVIZES,  a  market  town  and  mum'cipal  borough  in  the 
Devizes  parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  86  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
6533.  Its  castle  was  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  flank^  by  two 
deep  ravines,  and  behind  this  the  town  grew  up  in  a  semicircle 
on  a  stretch  of  bare  and  exposed  tableland.  Its  main  streets,  in 
which  a  few  andent  timbered  houses  are  left,  radiate  from  the 
market  place,  where  stands  a  Gothic  cross,  the  gift  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  in  18 14.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  skirts  the  town 
on  the  N.,  passing  over  the  high  ground  through  a  chain  of  thirty- 
nine  locks.  St  John's  church,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Wiltshire,  is  cmciform,  with  a  massive  centra]  tower,  based  upon 
two  round  and  two  pointed  arches.  It  was  originally  Norman  of 
the  12th  century,  and  the  chancel  arch  and  low  vaulted  chancel, 
in  this  style,  are  very  fine.  In  the  interior  several  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Suttons  and  Heathcotcs  are  preserved, 
besides  some  beautiful  carved  stone  work,  and  two  rich  ceilings  of 
oak  over  the  chapels.  St  Mary's,  a  smaller  church,  is  partly 
Norman,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  and  again  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Its  lofty  clerestoried  nave  has  an  elaborately  carved  timber 
roof,  and  the  south  porch,  though  repaired  in  161 2,  preserves 
its  Norman  mouldings.  The  woollen  industries  of  Devizes  have 
lost  their  prosperity;  but  there  is  a  large  grain  trade,  with 
engineering  works,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of  silk,  snuff, 
tobacco  and  agricultural  implements.  The  town  is  govemeci 
by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.  Area,  906 
acres. 

Devizes  (Divisis,  la  DevisCt  Dt  Vies)  does  not  a{q[>ear  in  any 
historical  document  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  the 
const  mction  of  a  castle  of  exceptional  magnificence  by  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  once  constituted  the  town  an  important 
political  centre,  and  led  to  its  speedy  development.    After  the 
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disgrace  of  Roger  in  X139  the  castle  was  seized  by  the  Crown; 
in  the  14th  century  it  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  queens  of 
England,  and  figured  prominently  in  history  until  its  capture  and 
demolition  by  Cromwell  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  X7th  century. 
Devizes  became  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  the  first  Charter 
from  Matilda,  confirmed  by  successive  later  sovereigns,  merely 
grants  exemption  from  certain  tolls  and  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
disturbed peace.  Edward  III.  added  a  clause  conferring  on  the 
town  the  liberties  of  Marlborough,  and  Richard  II.  instituted  a 
coroner.  A  gild  merdiant  was  granted  by  Edward  I.,  Edward  II. 
and  Edward  III.,  and  in  16x4  was  dividedintothethreecompanies 
of  drapers,  mercers  and  leathersdlers.  The  present  governing 
charters  were  issued  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  latter  being 
little  more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  former,  which  instituted  a 
common  council  consisting  of  a  mayor,  a  town  clerk  and  thirty-«iz 
capital  burgesses.  These  charters  were  surrendered  to  Charles  II. , 
and  a  new  one  was  conferred  by  James  II.,  but  abandoned  three 
years  later  in  favour  of  the  original  grant.  Devizes  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  from  1295,  until  deprived  of  one  member 
by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  X867,  and  of  the  other 
by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  X885.  The  woollen  manufacture  was 
the  staple  industry  of  the  town  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  when  complaints  as  to  the 
decay  of  trade  began  to  be  prevalent.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  market  was  held  on  Monday,  and  there  were  two  annual  fairs 
at  the  feasts  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Decollation 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  market  was  transferred  to  Thursday 
in  the  next  reign,  and  the  fairs  in  the  x8th  century  had  become 
seven  in  number. 

See  Victoria  County  Hi^ory,  WOtskire;  History  €f  Daises 
(Devizes,  1859). 

DBVOLUnON,  WAR  OP  (X667-68),  the  name  appb'ed  to 
the  war  which  arose  out  of  Louis  XIV.'s  claims  to  certain 
Spanish  territories  in  right  of  his  wife  Maria  Theresa,  upon 
whom  the  ownership  was  all<^ed  to  have  "  devolved."  (See,  for 
The  military  operations,  Dutch  Wabs.)  The  war  was  ended  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  x668. 

DEVON,  EARLS  OP.  From  the  family  of  De  RedveiB  (De 
Ripuariis;  Rivicrs),  who  had  been  earls  of  Devon  from  about 
1 100,  this  title  pa»ed  to  Hugh  de  Courtenay  (c.  x 375-1340), 
the  rq>resentative  of  a  prominent  family  in  the  cotmty  (see 
Gibbon*s  "  digression  "  in  chap.  Izi.  of  the  Dedine  and  FaUf  ed. 
Bury),  but  was  subsequently  forfeited  by  Thomas  C^ourtenay 
(143  2- 1462),  a  Lancastrian  who  was  beheaded  after  the  battle 
of  Towton.  'It  was  revived  in  X485  in  favour  of  Edward 
Courtenay  (d.  X509),  whose  son  Sir  William  (d.  xsxx)  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Too  great  proximity  to  the 
throne  led  to  his  attainder,  but  his  son  Henry  {c.  1498-1539)  was 
restored  in  blood  in  X5X7  as  eari  <^  Devon,  and  in  XS35  was  created 
marquess  of  Exeter;  his  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  WnUam 
Blount,  4th  Lord  Moimtj<^.  The  title  again  suffered  forfeiture 
on  Henry's  execution,  but  in  X5S3  it  was  recreated  for  his  son 
Edward  (i5a6-x5s6).  At  the  tatter's  death  it  became  dormant 
in  the  Courtenay  family,  till  in  183  x  a  daim  by  a  collateral  branch 
was  allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  earldom  of  Devon 
was  restored  to  the  peerage,  still  being  held  by  the  bead  of 
the  Courtenays.  The  earlier  earls  of  Devon  were  referred  to 
occasionally  as  earls  of  Devonshire,  but  the  former  variant  has 
prevailed,  and  the  latter  is  now  solely  used  for  the  earldom  and 
dukedom  held  by  the  Cavendishes  (see  Devonshire,  Easls  and 
Duxes  op,  and  abo  the  article  CoyRTENAY). 

DEVONIAN  SYSTEM,  in  geology,  the  name  applied  to  series 
of  stratified  fossiliferous  and  igneous  rocks  that  were  fwmed 
during  the  Devonian  period,  that  is,  in  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Carboniferous;  it  includes  the  marine  Devonian  and  an  estuarine 
Old  Red  Sandrtone  series  of  strata.  The  name  **  Devonian  "  was 
introduced  in  1829  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  A.  Sedgwick  to 
describe  the  older  rocks  of  (^mwall  and  Devon  which  W.  Lonsdale 
had  shown,  from  an  examination  of  the  fossils,  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Silurian  and  C^bonifexous.  The  same  two  workers 
also  carried  on  further  rcseardies  upon  the  same  rocks  of  the 


European  continent,  where  already  several  others,  F.  Roema, 
H.  E.  Beyrich,  &&,  were  endeavouring  to  duddate  tiie  succession 
of  strata  in  this  p(»tion  of  the  "Transition  Series."  Hie  labours 
of  these  earlier  workers,  induding  in  addition  to  those  alieaudy 
mentioned,  the  brothers  F.  and  G.  von  Sandbexger,  A.  Dumont, 
J.  Gossdet,  E.  J.  A.  d'Archiac,  E.  P.  de  Vemeuil  and  H.  von 
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Dechen,  although  somewhat  modified  by  later  students,  fanned 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  modem  dasaficatioa  off  die 
Devonian  rocks  is  baaed. 

Stratigrapky  tf  the  Dewonian  Facia. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Devonahve  and  Cornwall 
that  the  Devonian  rocks  were  fint  dutinguisbed,  it  u  in  central 
Europe  that  the  accession  of  strata  is  most  clearly  made  oat,  and 
here,  too,  their  eeological  position  was  first  indicated  by  the  founders 
of  the  system,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison. 

CoHltnentai  Bmrope, — Devonian  rocks  occupy  a  large  area  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  extending  from  the  Ardennes  throwh  the  south 
of  Bdgium  across  Rhenish  Prussia  to  Darmstadt.  Iney  ane  best 
known  from  the  picturesque  gorges  which  have  been  cut  through 
them  by  the  Rhine  bdow  Bingen  and  by  the  Moselle  bdow  Treves. 
They  reappear  from  under  younger  formations  in  Brittany,  in  the 
Harx  andThoringia,  and  are  expmed  in  Franconia,  Saxony ^  ^i-nsja 
North  Mocavia  and  eastern  Cauda.  The  pnndpal  subdivtsions  ol 
the  system  in  the  more  typical  areas  are  indicated  in  Table  I. 

This  threefold  subdivision,  with  a  central  mass  of  cakareous  stnata, 
is  traceable  westwards  through  Bdgium  (where  the  Calcairede  Givet 
represents  the  StrtMOcofikalus  limntone  of  the  Etfd)  and  esatwranis 
into  the  Harz.  The  rocks  reappear  with  local  petragraphical 
modifications,  but  with  a  remarkable  persistenoe  of  general  palaeooto- 
logical  characters,  in  Eastern  Thurii^;ia,  Franoonia,  Saxooy,  Sile^a, 
the  north  of  Moravia  and  East  Galicia.  Devonian  rocks  have  been 
detected  among  the  crumpled  rocks  of  the  Styrian  Alps  by  »*»■*»  np  of 
the  evidence  01  abundant  corals^  oephalopods,  gastcropods,  fautnelli- 
branchs  and  other  organic  remains.  Perhaps  in  other  tracts  oC  the 
Alps,  as  wdl  as  in  the  Carpathian  range,  similar  shales,  limestones 
and  dolomites,  though  as  yet  nnfossiliterous,  but  oontainiag  ores  of 
silver,  lead,  mercury,  sine  cobalt  and  other  metals,  may  be  refes^ble 
to  the  Devonian  system. 

In  the  centre  oiEurope,  therefore,  the  Devonian  rocks  oonsist  of 
a  vast  thickness  of  dark-grey  sandy  and  duly  rocks,  with  occasional 
seams  of  limestone,  and  in  particular  with  one  thick  central  calcareous 
sone.  These  rocks  are  characterixed  in  the  lower  zones  by  nunterous 
broad-winged  spirifera  and  by  peculiar  trilobites  (Pkacops,  Howho- 
lonotus,  &c)  which,  though  generically  like  those  of  the  Silurian 
system. arespedficaUy distinct.  Theoentralcakareousaoneabounds 
in  corab  an^crinoids  as  well  as  in  numerous  brechiopods.  In  the 
highest  bands  a  profusion  of  coiled  oephalopods  (Qymenia)  oocurs  in 
some  of  the  limestones,  while  the  shsles  are  crowded  with  a  small 
but  characteristic  ostracod  crustacean  (Cypridina).  Here  and  there 
traces  of  fishes  have  been  found,  more  especially  in  the  Eifel,  but 
seldom  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  warrant  their  beios 
assigned  to  any  definite  place  in  the  zook)gical  scale.  Subsequently 
however,  E.  Beyrich  has  described  from  Gerobtcin  in  the  £if el  an 
undoubted  species  of  Pterickthys,  whkh,  as  it  cannot  be  ccrt^nly 
identified  witn  any  known  form.henamesi'.JQkenossf.  ACoecosieWr 
has  been  described  by  F.  A.  Roemer  from  the  Hars,  and  still 
later  one  has  been  dted  from  Bicken  near  Herfoom  by  V.  Koenen  i 
but.  as  Beyrich  points  out,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
latter  is  not  a  Pterichtkys.  A  Clenacanlkus,  Memingly  undistinsutsh. 
able  from  the  C.  Bokemiais  of  Barrande's  Etage  C.  has  also   been 
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obcaiflcd  fnmi  the  Xjover  Devonian  "  Nereitenachichten "  of 
TliorinKia.  The  chncacteriatic  Hohptychius  nebilusimus  has  been 
AnKct'eA  in  the  Ptaainmite  de  Comuos,  which  in  Belgium  forms 
a  chnacteristic  sandy  portion  of  the  Upper  Devonian  rocks. 
Tbese  are  intctcsting  facts,  as  helping  to  link  the  Devonian  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone  typoi  together.  But  tlMy  are  as  yet  too  few  and 
uftsopparted  to  warrant  any  laige  deduction  as  to  the  correlations 
betveea  these  types. 

It  b  in  the  north-east  of  Europe  that  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red 
Ssadatooe  appear  to  be  united  into  one  system,  where  the  limestones 
aad  marine  orgamsnis  of  the  one  are  interstntified  with  the  fish- 
sindsrooes  and  shales  of  the  other.     In  Russia,  as  was 


of  the  Silurian  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  for  they  are  found  gradually 
to  overlap  Upper  and  Lowec  Silurian  formations. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Russian  rocks  of  this  age  lies  in  the  fact, 
first  signalised  by  Murchison  and  his  associates,  that  they  unite 
within  themselves  the  characters  of  the  Devonian  and  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  types.  In  some  districts  they  consist  largely  of  lime- 
stones, in  othere  of  red  sandstones  and  maris.  In  the  former  tl^y 
present  molluscs  and  other  marine  organisms  of  known  Eievonian 
species;  in  the  latter  they  afford  remains  of  fishes,  some  of  which 
are  q>edfically  identkal  with  those  of  the  Okl  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland.  The  distribution  of  these  two  palaeontological  types  in 
Russia  is  traced  by  Murchison  to  the  lithological  characters  of  the 
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Ardennes. 


Rhineland. 


Brittany  and 
Normandy. 


B(^mia. 


Haiz. 


X 
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a. 


Famennien 


Limestone  of  Etnsungt. 
Psanunites  of  Condroz 

(sandy  series). 
Slates     of     Famenile 

(shaly  series). 


Cypridina  slates. 

Pdn  sandstone  (Sauerland). 

Crumbly  limestone  (Kramen* 

selkalk)  with  Clymenia. 
Neheim  slates  in  Sauerland, 

and  diabases,  tuffs,  &c.,  in 

Dillmulde,  &c. 


Slates  of  Rostellcc. 


Cypridina  slates. 
Qymenia     limestone 

and    limestone    of 

Altenau. 


Frasoien 
(/■teasex- 
beds) 


Slates    of     Matagne. 

Limestones,  marls  and 
shale  of  Frasnc,  and 
red  marble  of  Flan- 
ders. 


Adorf  limestone  of  Waldeck 
and  shales  with  C<miatites 
(Eifel  and  Aix)  *  Budes- 
heimer  shales. 

Maris,  limestone  and  dolomite 
with  RkyncJunuUa  euboides 
(Fliiu  in  part). 

Iberg  limestone  of  Dillmulde. 


Limestone  of  Cop- 
Choux  and  green 
shites  of  TrevulkMra. 


Iberv  lime»i.one  and 
Vvinterberg     lime- 
stone;  also   Adorf 
limestone  and  shales 
(Budcsheim). 


X 

< 

X 
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Giv^tien 

cepkalms 
beds). 


Limestone  of  Civet. 


Stringocepkaius  limestone, 
ironstone  of  Brilon  and 
Lahnmulde. 

Upper  Lenne  shales,  crinoidal 
limestone  of  Eifel.  red  sand- 
stones of  Aix. 

Tuffs  and  diabases  of  Brilon 
and  Lahnmulde. 

Red  conglomerate  of  Aix. 


Limestones  of  Cha- 
lonnes,  Montjcan 
and  rEoochtoe. 


Ht  (of  Bamnde) 
dark      plant- 
bearing  shales, 


H,. 


Stringoupkalus  shales 
with  Flascr  and 
Knollenkalk. 

Wisaenbach  slates. 


Eifflien 
ICakteta 
beds). 


Cakeaia  sbtes  and 
limestones  of  Couvin. 

GreywBcke  with  Spir- 
ijer  adtrijmnahu. 


QUctda  beds,  Wissenbach 
slates.  Lower  Lenne  beds, 
GQntroder  limestone  and 
clay  ilate  of  Lahnmulde, 
DiUmulde,  Wildungen,  Grie- 
fenstein  limestone,  Ballers- 
bach  limestone. 


Slates 


ates  of  Porsguen, 
greywacke  oTFrec. 


Gi  Ccphalopod 
limestone. 

Ga  Tentaculite 
limestone. 

Gi  Knollenkalk 
and  mottled 
Mnenian  lime- 
stone. 


Calcteia  beds. 

Nereite  slates,  slates 
of  Wieda  and  lime- 
stones of  Hasaclfeld. 
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Cofaleatzien. 


Greywacke  of  Hierges. 

Shales  and  congkimer- 
ate  of  Bumot  with 
q'tartxite,  of  Biertf 
and  rod  slates  of 
Vireux,  greywacke 
of  Vireux,  greywacke 
of  Montwny,  sand- 
stone of  Aitior. 


Upper  Coblentx  slates. 

Red  sandstone  of  Eifd,  Cob- 
lentx quartzite,  lower  Cob- 
lentz  nates. 

HunsrOck  and  Wegener  grey- 
wacke and  slates. 

Taunus  quartzite  and  grey- 
wacke. 


Limestones  of  Er- 
bray,  Brulon,  Vir6 
and  N^hou,  grey- 
wacke of  Fiaou, 
sandstone  of  Ga- 
hard. 


Slates  of  St  Hubert  am^  Slates  of  GMinne. 
Poos,  slates  of  Mon- 
drepaits.  arkoae  of 
Weumes,  conglomer- 
ate of  Ftein. 


Slates  and  quartzites 
of  Plougastel. 


Ft  of  Barrande. 

White  Konje- 
pnis  fimestoiM 
with  Hercyn- 
ian  fauna. 


Haupt  ouartzite  (of 
Loosen)  ■■  Rammels- 
berg  slates,  Schalker 
slates  *  Kahleberg 
sandstone. 

Hercynian  slates  and 
limestones. 
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woAJburiaaiidlAc£/>a/J/oMUaiiif  by  Murchison, 
Vcraenil  and  Kejrsefling.  rocks  intermediate  between  the  Upper 
and  Carboniferous  Limestone  formations  cover  an  extent 
huver  than  the  British  Idands.    This  wide  development 
not  fnMB  the  thickness  but  from  the  undisturbed  horizontal 
oif  the  strata.    Like  the  Silurian  formations  described  else* 
they  remain  to  this  day  ncariy  as  flat  and  unaltered  as  they 
orwaally  laid  down,    jud^  by  mere  vertical  depth,  they 
at  DBt  a  meagre  representative  of  the  massive  Devonian  grey- 
and  luHestoae  of  Gennany,  or  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
.    Yet  vast  thoogfa  the  area  is  over  which  they  form  the 
rock,  it  is  probabfy  only  a  small  portion  of  their  total  extent ; 
they  are  found  tnrnea  up  from  under  the  pewer  fonnatioiu  along 
laak  of  the  Ural  chain.    It  wouM  thus  seem  that  they  spread 
iaHoniy  acrom  the  whole  breadth  of  Russia  in  Europe.    Though 
esej'ysrhere.  nndistiirbed,  they  afford  .evidence  of  some 
tamtri^l  osollatwa  between  the  time  of  their  formation  and  that 
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rocks,  and  consequent  original  diversities  of  physical  conditions, 
rather  than  to  differences  of  age.  Indeed  cases  occur  where  in  the 
same  band  of  rock  Devonian  snells  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes  lie 
commingled.  In  the  belt  of  the  formation  which  extends  south- 
wards from  Archangel  and  the  White  Sea,  the  strata  consist  of  sands 
and  maris,  and  contain  only  fish  remains.  Traced  through  the 
Baltic  provinces,  they  are  found  to  pass  into  red  and  green  marls, 
clays,  thin  limestones  and  sandstones,  with  beds  of  gypsum.  In 
some  of  the  calcareous  bands  such  fossils  occur  as  Ortiu  striaiptat 
Spir^erina  prisca,  Leptaena  producUrides,  Spirifercakaratus,  Spirorbis 
omMoMdes  and  Ortkeceras  subfunfomu.  In  the  higher  beds 
HtHoptychius  and  other  well-known  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
occur.  Followed  still  farther  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  watershed 
between  Orel  and  Voronezh,  the  Devonian  rocks  lose  their  red 
colour  and  sandy  cluracter,  and  become  thin-bedded  yellow  lime- 
stones, and  d^omites  with  soft  green  and  blue  marls.  Traces  of  salt 
deposits  are  indicated  by  occasional  saline  springs.    It  is  evident 
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that  the  geof^phical  cooditiom  of  the  Rinnan  area  duriiw  the 
Devonian  penoa  must  have  cloaely  cewmbled  those  ol  the  Rhine 
basin  and  central  England  during  tne  Triasstc  period.  The  Russian 
Devonian  rocks  have  been  claiufied  in  Table  H.  There  is  an 
unquestionable  passage  of  the  uppermost  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia 
into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Harz  contains  a  fauna  which  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Rhenish  region;  to  this  fades  the  name 


The  fosnl  evidence  cleariif  shows  the  dose  agreement  of  die 
Rhenish  and  south  Devonshire  areas.  In  north  Devonshire  the 
Devonian  rocks  pass  upward  without  break  into  the  Cidm. 

North  America. — In  North  America  the  Devooiao  rocks  are 
extensively  developed;  they  have  been  studied  most  ckiaelv  in  the 
New  York  rqpon,  where  th^  are  classified  according  to  Ti^le  IV. 

The  classification  below  is  not  capaUe  of  applicatioo  over  the 
states  generally  and  further  details  are  required  from  many  of  the 
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North- West  Russia. 

Central  Russia. 

Petchoraland. 

Ural  Region. 

Red     sandstone     (Old 
Red). 

Limestones  with  Spif' 
iter     VemeuUi    and 
Sp.  Archiaei. 

Limestones  with   Area 

ordiana. 
Limestones    with    Sp. 

VemeuUi    and     Sp. 

Archiaei. 

Domanik     slates     and 
limestones  with   Sp. 
VemeuUi. 

Cypridina  slates,  Cly- 
meuia  limestones  (Fa- 
mennien). 

Limestones  with  Gepky- 
oceras  intumeseens  arid 
RhyuchoneOa  cubcidts 
(Frasnien). 

Dolomites  and  limestones                                                          Marl  with 

with                                                                   Spirifer  Anosstfi 
Spiri/er  Anoss^ffi.                                                               and  corals. 

Lower  sandstone  (Old  Red). 

Limestones     and     slates 

with  Sp.  Auoss^  (Giv- 

«tien). 
Limestones   'and     slates 

with  Penlamerus  basch- 

hiricus  (Eiffiien). 

Absent. 

Limestones  and  slates  of 
the  Yuresan  and  Ufa 
rivers,  slate  and  quartz- 
ite,  marble  of  Bydaya 
and  of  Bogodovsk. 
phyllitic  schists  and 
quartzite. 

"  Hcrcynbn  "  has  been  applied,  and  the  correlation  of  the  strata 
has  been  a  source  of  prolonged  discussion  among  continental 
geologists.  A  similar  fauna  appears  in  Lower  Devonian  of  Bohemia, 
in  Brittany  (limestone  of  Erbray)  and  in  the  Urals.  The  Upper 
Devonian  of  the  Hars  passes  up  into  the  Culm. 

In  the  eastern  Thuringian  Fichtelgebirge  the  upper  diviuon  is 
represented  by  Clymenia  limestone  and  Cypridina  slates  with  Adorf 
limestone,  diabase  and  Planachwitzer  tun  in  the  lower  part.  The 
middle  division  has  diabases  and  tuffs  at  the  top  with  Tentaculite 
and  Nereite  shales  and  limestones  below.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Lower  Devonian,  the  sandV  shale  of  Steinach,  rests  unconformably 
upon  Silurian  rocks.  In  tne  Carnic  Alps  are  coral  red  limestones, 
the  equivalents  of  the  Ibeig  limestone,  which  attain  an  enormous 
thickness;  these  are  underlain  by  coral  limestones  with  fossils 
similar  to  those  oif  the  Konjeprus  limestone  of  Bohemia;  below 
these  are  shales  and  nodular  limestones  with  goniatites.  The' 
Devonian  rocks  of  Poland  are  sandy  in  the  lower,  and  more  calcareous 
in  the  upper  parts.  They  are  otinterest  because  while  the  upper 
portions  agree  closely  with  the  Rhenish  fades,  from  the  top  of  the 
Cd>lentzien  upwards,  in  the  sandy  beds  near  the  base  Old  Red 
Sandstone  fishes  {CouQSteus,  &c.)  are  found.  In  France  Devonian 
rocks  are  found  well  developed  in  Brittany,  as  indicated  in  the  table, 
also  in  Normandy  and  Maine;  in  the  Boulonnais  district  only  the 
middle  and  upper  divisions  are  known.  In  south  France  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Cabridres,  about  Montpellicr  and  in  the  Montaj^ne 
Noire,  all  three  divisions  are  found  in  a  highly  calcareous  condition. 
Devonian  rocks  are  recognized,  though  frequently  much  meta- 
morphosed, on  both  the  northern  and  southern  flanks  of  the 
Pyrenees;  while  on  the  Spanish  oeninsula  they  are  extennvdy 
developed.  In  Asturias  they  are  no  less  than  ^280  ft.  thick,  all  three 
divisions  and  most  of  the  central  European  sutxlivisions  are  present. 
In  general,  the  Lower  Devonian  fontls  of  Spain  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  those  of  BritUny. 

Asia. — From  the  Ural  Mounuins  eastward,  Devonian  rocks  have 
been  traced  from  point  to  point  r^ht  across  Asia.  In  the  Altai 
Mountains  they  are  represented  by  limestones  of  Coblcntzien  age 
with  a  fauna  posaessini;  Hercynian  features.  The  same  features  are 
observed  in  the  Devonun  of  tne  Kougnetsk  basin,  and  in  Turkestan. 
Well-developed  quartzites  with  slates  and  diabases  are  found  south 
of  Yarkand  and  Khotan.  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian  strata  are 
widespread  in  China.  Upper  Devonian  rocks  are  recorded  from 
Persia,  and  from  the  Hinau  Kush  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chitial 
river. 

England. — In  Ei^land  the  original  Devonian  rocks  are  developed 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  west  Somerset.  In  north  Devonsnire 
these  rocks  ccnust  of  sandstones,  grits  and  slates,  while  in  south 
Devon  there  are,  in  addition,  thick  oeds  of  massive  limestone,  and 
intercalations  of  lavas  and  tuffs.  The  interpretation  of  the  strati- 
graphy in  this  region  is  a  difficult  matter,  partly  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  good  exposures  with  fossils,  and  partly  throush  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  rocks.  .The  system  has  been  subdivided 
as  shown  in  Table  III. 


rraions  where  Devonian  rocks  have  been  recognized,  but  every- 
where the  broad  thredold  division  seems  to  obtain.  In  Maryland 
the  following  arrangement  has  been  adopted— (i)  HeklccberK*- 
Coeymans;  (a)  Oriskanv;  (3)  Romney»Erian;  (4)  Jennings* 
Genesee  and  Portage;    (5)  Hampshire "Catslcill  in  part..    In  the 
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North  Devon  and  West 
Somerset. 


Piltoo  RTOup.  Grits,  slates 
and  thin  limestones. 

Baggy  group.  Sandstones 
and  slates. 

Pickwell  Down  group.  Dark 
slates  and  grits. 

Morte  slates  (?). 


Ilfracombe  dates  with  len- 

tides  of  limestone. 
Combe    Martin    grita    and 


Hangman  grits  and  slates. 
Lynton  group,  griu  and  cal- 
careous slates. 
Fordaod  grits  and  slates. 


South  Devon. 


Ashburton  slates. 

Livaton  dates.      "^ 

Red  and  green  £iitoMU  slates 

(Famennien). 
Red   and   grey  slates  with 

tuffs. 
Chudldgh  goniatite  limestone 

Petherwyn  beds  (Frasnien). 


Torquay  and  Plymouth  lime> 
stones  and  Ashprington 
volcanic  series.  (Givetien 
and  Eifdien.) 

Slates  and  limestones  of 
Hope's  N 


nd 


i 


Looe  beds  (Cornwall). 

Meadfoot,    Cockington 
Warberiy  series  of 
and  greywackes.  (C<^>lent 
zien  anq  (^Minoieo.) 


interior  the  Helderbergian  is  mlsdng  and  the  system  commences 
with  (1)  Oriskany,  (a)  Onondaga,  (3)  Hamilton,  (4)  Portage  (and 
(jenesee),  (s)  Chemung. 

The  Helderbergian  series  Is  mainly  confined  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  continent;  there  is  a  northern  devdopment  in  Maine,  and 
in  Canada  (Gasp<,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Montreal) ; 
an  Appalachian  oelt,  and  a  lower  Mtsdsdppian  region.  The  aeries 
as  a  whole  is  mainly  calcareous  (aooo  It.  in  C>asp£),  and  thins 
out  towards  the  west.  The  fauna  has  Hercynian  afiinitiea.  The 
Oriskany  formation  consists  largely  of  coarse  sandstones;  it  is  thin 
in  New  York,  but  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  it  is  several  hundred  feet 
thick.  It  is  more  widespread  than  the  undcriying  Helderbergian. 
The  Lower  Devonian  appears  to  be  thick  in  northern  Maine  and  in 
Gasp6,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  ndther  the  palaeon- 
tology nor  the  stratigraphy  has  been  completdy  worked  oiitu 
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'd  of  tKiUaw 


cB  B^ic.  1.  competed  of _._.  __,_.... 

■jm.  •  kical  bed  In  Niw  York,  ihiiu  oui  in  ultcet 
ntem  -bKb  csBuiiu  a  nmark^ble  dwirftd  launi.     . 
Ceann  ibiiln  are  Ihtckm  in  PEnuylviiiii  (joo  It, 

„  ,, in  wnlern  N»  Vorl.    " 

the  Chcnuiy  (c 


New  Yorb.   In  ■£« 

.    ...^ not  «l«y«  clMriy 

Portaffe  bed»,  it  ia  a  ttaiuoot  and  caBgLaaerata 


sIV. 


C)l«lim(  bcdi  witb  Catikitl 

PcHUEc  bcd<  (Nipk*.  Ithia 

*f»rin)™'"  " 

CemFOhaln. 
TuUy  linntoiK. 


HamlKoii  ihtlt. 
Onondaia     (CgniilnHi) 


lirmjiinn  vlucb  rcocbea  hi  maomviD  tbkkona  (Acco  Tt-)  i 
^Btivuia.  bul  tbim  npidly  toward)  the  weu.  In  the  Calilii 
irtirm  iV  Upcer  DevouB  baa  an  Old  Red  faciea  red  abalei  an 
luiteon  w^a  IreafawiHr  and  btackbb  laima. 

Ahho^  ibe  correlatDO  ol  tb*  itrala  baa  «i1y  advanced  a  ihort 
AvAKt,  ihor  ■■  no  doobt  ai  lo  Ibe  preaence  oT  undiflerenlialed 
DevDDiBa  rvcb  ia  oaay  parte  of  the  cofitlnent.  In  the  Great  PUina 
TVn  iT«Eai  Bppean  to  be  abaent,  but  it  it  rcpmeiiled  in  ColcNado, 
1'ub.N'nailLWyoadnf.  Montana,  Cabloraia  and  AriioDa;  Devon- 
u  mcka  occur  Deneen  the  Slenai  and  the  Rocky  Moaalaini. 
□  <W  Aitmchh  Hoaataiaa  of  OUahona  and  in  TeuL  la  the 
^scra  ntaior  ILaaeieonta  predominate;  6000  It,  ol  linieitane  art 
fcud  u  Eureka.  Nevada,  beneath  aooo  It.  of  ihale.  On  the  Pacific 


— ce  ID  be  Caibooilert.- 

SmI  4i^r^a.  Afrita.  Atalralia.  lfc.—lm  South  Amt 
Drmaiu  h  wvQ  denlaped:  in  A/geoIina.  Bolivia.  Bnu 
ud  tkc  FatUand  Ukod^  (be  palacontidoiicaE  horinHi  i 
TV  i<Kt«  (rf  ihr  Lover  and  V^ddle  diviiiDiH.  and  the  fi 

-       iliilei  of  Nonb  Americi     ■ 


SnuimfkJ  ifOiOURti  SaMdHtwi  Fariu. 
^TWOUXfd  SmdHoDe  ol  Britain,  according  10  Sic  An^hibald 
•BlaiaaU]'  iaio  Ibe  Upper  Silurian  depotiii.  Ibe  upper  ibidiBg  oA 


"lloray 
'en  have 

Ss 

>neaand 


5f.'i 


DEVONIAN  SYSTEM 


iwT  buOdHi.    a'  ■cll-kmnn  Eciiiil  (■ 


debute  pluei  It  ui  been  thoufht  u  be  ■  noiwe, 

cikueoiB  aire,  or  a  curioue  Rpmentttlve  of  the  Ion 

la  Ibe  Devoniu  period  tbe  bncUspodi  leacbed  the  cUmu  of 
their  devekcment;  tbey  conpoie  duefrouuten  c4  the  knowa 
■ — ■ -■—    — -    epedee    have    becB    ■■ ' — ' 


CDtuiiiff  Eb.    a  Dotkeabie  featL.. , 

-wtotcd  ebelli  In  tbe  Beau  Sfirifir,  olber 
Kt^,    VatOa,    Ytrntmaia.    Onliiili 
ilaf  b  ii     '  ■■■      ■ 


dcvelofiniHt 

ipiriferidl    H*™     nrmmaatat     t/n..  _.,      _ _ 

pentamerida  «ere  wanldf  u  Impdctancei  white  tbe_pndi ._ 

IPredmi^  OauUi.  Sln^aliiii)  me  lapeMiag.  Tbe  itn^- 
anenidt  wen  Hill  flwtriihing.  lenieuMMi  by  the  leneta  ItpUtiia, 
5(rs^M«ita.  KtyurdU,  and  othen.  The  ancient  Latpila,  akmt 
Bilh  CruiB  and  OrMcaMdH,  occur  aBoai  rhe  inaiticulile  forma. 
Another  long-lived  and  wlde-ria|lnc  khh  ia  Atryt*  rtUttilaril. 
Aaynriru.  Ac.) ;  aod  the  rhynchonelUdi  were  well  repreaenud 
t^  PutM*'  Hypetkyrit.  and  aeveral  other  genera-  The  mporUnt 
■roup  of  tcTTDnluUda  appean  hi  thia  ^alem;  uaaofA  then 
^ri«£«f^i&a'aJ  ia  ad  eminmlly  charactertatic  Devofdan  brachlopod ; 


r 


j:rytimiaa,  Samdatria  and  Orinkanfa. 

Tbe  petecypod  auUuaea  were  lepreaeBled  by  PUrimm,  abnai 
ti  the  lower  nvbben  aloof  irith  other  larR-wiDged  forma,  anc 
Ima^Uia,  Brekitlt  and  CarttaHui  In  tbe  upper  meahera  of 
yilein,  0»irr_^enea  are  ^ttiwdmn,  Cariulk,  WhciiIb,  iAjala 


■heajm^capiiiidlarmajirevailcdi  Fta^imt  ICtpiOmi),  SInfai- 
oUtt,  PknTotomarit,  MarcUf*nw»  Umtndmlam,  Eww^Mfaf. 
Amoiii  tbe  ptfnipada,  rntacnliln  waa  very  abundant  in  aome 
quarter*;  otben  were  CtnuXaria  and  St'dwHna.  In  the  DevoniaD 
period  the  cephalopoda  bean  to  make  a  WiCiDct  advance  in  numberm, 
and  in  devrlopiiKnl.  llie  (OBiatitea  appear  with  the  cenen 
Anaratla,  Xipnio/ilu,  Tinuant,  BuMa  and  «hen:  and  in  the 
upper  atnia  the  clyDeooide,  foreruDnen  of  the  later  aimnonoida. 
bean  lo  uVe  definite  diape.  WhUe  aevenl  new  oautUbida  (Hmo- 
Ig^ru.  Rylianu.  At.)  made  their  appewance  aeveral  of  the  ohler 
lenera  itill  lived  on  COMaam,  Ptttntmu,  AOatani). 

Crinoida  wire  —    '— -* —  ' -'  --  ' 

KS.  though  they 

iliMOncrina.  T^F  cyflidmi^  were  (ining' nfl  (P 
rionuriau),  but  blaatoida  wm  In  [he  aamidant  Cf/t 
CaiaiUr.  Ac).  Bolti  briillc-iun.  Ofkiyra.  Palaupknm 
and  trve  atarfiahci,  Paltuaiter,  Alptdaama,  were  pceatnl, 
:hiiu  iUfiiettnlmi) 

cmbUtn.  one  punly  i 

,.  Jagoonalmf- 

begun  to  dedl 


srt 


the  Devooian  peiiv 

nd  dinlnalve  laaOM 

■     ■  Diai 

worid-widenDEF.  The  OSracod  Erlcmis  {Cyfri&na'l  v 
mely  abundant  In  f\ia.t—Cypriiijir%-SekirSa — "hile  Jhe  tr 
i  Phyllotarldl,  EiUtaaini.  £iniUnuiru,  inpiiiaril'.  v 
imon  IB  ihe  Uniled  Statu     It  ii,in;he  CM  RhI  ^udnoiic  tl 


of  SiluriiB  gentTa  lived  o 

Stduallv  devekwed  iato 
mUul.Haiftl,  Citinina.-.- . _— ,__ 

genua  CaJnaats  (Ori^aJscUie)  waa  TFpinenled  ^penu  with  an 


\i.'.  kirypimu,  Stimatia.  Sljlamin 
.._../r!T.  J 1,  i„^;3ini 


Imecta  appear  well  developcdp  Indudini  both  ortiiapterouB  an< 
ncurapteToua  forma,  in  tbe  New  Bnumck  nek*.  Mr  Scudde. 
believid  he  had  obuinrd  a  apecinen  of  Ortbofitera  In  which  'a 
tliiduhiting  amn  wai  preeent.  A  aiicdea  of  Efknura,  allied  to  Ihe 
modem  mav'lly.  had  a  iprcad  of  wing  extendinf  to  k  In.  Id  the 
Scotliih  CHd  Red  Saikditone  Biyriapoda,  Kompeans  %oaA  rckidtsmuit 

formt,  each  segment  beins  Beporale.  and  iupf£«t  with  only  one  pair 


"itveof  liahet."Aainthecaieof  thecruata..- 

find  one  aaiembbae  n»re  or  leea  peculiar  to  the! reahwater 
(wxli.ioaa  cd  Ihe  OM  Red.  and  another  chaiacteriRic  o( 
Devoniaa-.  on  the  whole  the  (ocmer  la  Ihe  richer  in  variety 
vem*  little  doubt  that  Qtilte  a  nomber  of  Eenera  wne  ...   . 
livinfl  in  cither  environment,  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  n 
candTlionglthcOM  Red  water     "  ' 


Modem  ha 


TcpreaentEd  aa  miaht  have 
I.  haa  been  lefirdcd  aa  ■ 


Plaul  U/e.— In  the  lacDatrioe  dcpoat*  of  the  OMIUd  Sudita« 
we  £nd  the  earlleat  weltdeEnid  aaannUaR  of  lermttial  flaiita.  In 
Kiiae  retkma  an  abandant  ate  the  vegnAle  rtoaina  that  in  placn 
they  lofBi  Ihin  aeama  of  veiiubk  coal.  Tbeae  plaata  rvidcntly 
floiiiiihed  around  the  ahom  of  the  lab*  Bad  bgoona  in  which  theic 
renaJoa  were  baiied  akinf  with  the  other  forma  of  hfe.  Lycopoda 
and  lemawere  Ihe  predominant  tvpea- and  it  b  important  to  notice 
that  both  gnHin  were  already  highly  developed.  The  lerni  iBclude 
Ihr  Kuan  SplmefUril.  Uifaliipltriz,  ArUiatctltTii.  Nmnplttii. 
Lrcopoda  an  LyapiiiUi,  PiUiphyun.  Ltptdt4iidrim. 

tetailaarerepreaented  by  Co^a^"'-^---  '-* j-^-.-- 

«  mat  inleieBarr  the  gel 

Canirsuaad  the  Cya^li1icalea.^%lih 

been  expected:  Parka,  a  ci 
water  phat  with  a  mepin 

Ptyikal  Cndilioiu,  &V:.— Perhapi  Ihe  moM  Mriking  fact  tbat 
II  brauglil  out  by  a  itudy  ol  the  Devonian  rockl  and  their  fooils 
it  the  gisdual  transgiosion  of  the  tax  over  the  land,  whicb  took 
place  ttuietir  in  evci>  quarter  of  tbe  globe  shortly  alter  the 
beginning  ol  the  period.  While  in  mgit  placea  the  Lower 
Devonian  sedimen  t>  succeed  tbe  Silurian  f omatJani  in  a  perfectly 
conlonnable  manner,  the  Middle  and  Upper  diviiiona,  on  actount 
ol  thii  encroachment  of  the  tea,  rest  unconfoimably  DpoD  the 
older  rocka,  the  Lower  diviiion  being  UBreprcsented.  Tins  ia 
Ime  over  the  greater  part  ol  South  Atnetica,  bo  far  as  out  limited 
knowledge  goei.  in  much  of  the  wtstein  tide  of  North  America, 
in  wejlern  Ruskb,  in  Thuringia  ud  other  parts  ol  cenlril  Euiope. 
Of  Ihe  dbltibution  o[  lud  and  to  and  the  poaiiioo  of  the  coast 
Una  la  Devonian  tima  we  caaiute  nothing  with  ptedaiaii.  The 
known  depotita  all  point  to  shallow  walets  of  cpicontinenial  teas ; 
tio  abyital  focoutioris  have  been  recogniied.  E.  Kayier  has 
pointHi  out  the  probability  oF  a  Eurasian  sea  province  eitendin^ 
tbrougb  Europe  towards  the  east,  acroH  north  and  central  Asia 
toward!  Manitoba  in  Canada,  and  tu  American  sea  prtiviiKe 
embracing  the  United  Stats,  South  America  and  South  Africa. 
At  Che  same  time  there  edsled  a  great  Monh  Atlantic  land  area 
caused  partly  by  the  uplift  of  the  Caledonian  range  just  before 
tbe  betfnning  of  the  period,  which  stretched  across  north  Euttipc 
to  eastern  Canada;  on  the  fringe  ol  this  land  the  Old  Rs) 

In  the  European  area  C.  Barroii  ha*  indit*led  the  eiiatenc* 
of  three  unei  of  depotition:  (i)  A  noitlMin.  OM  Red,  re(iaD, 


DEVONPORT 


bdmlinc  Gnat  Brilun,  Scwidinivii,  Eurapan  Rimii 

SpUbntcn;  ben  the  land  wa*  d«e  at  hud;  graC  bn  ^ 

Li(DDiu  pimjkd.  vKich  communicated  more  or  leas  directly  wilb 


I  general  ac 
..only  to  be dr 


iIk  «  DCOksKMul  ly  gai  ned  ac 

oS  ifUD.  durijig  pauses  in  the  relative  suljeideoce  o(  the  Und, 

■tell  tit   coatioucd    leirigenous  lediipEatatioa   oi 

eUblkkd  Ibe  laeoonal  iDndiliona.    Thoe  allernali 

■ere  IrrqiirnLlx    repeated,    (i)    A   middle    rtgion, 

DtrmiUic  and  Coniwall.  ihe  Anknnn,  the  nonhci 

Ik  luact  Rhenisfa  mounlain*,  and  tbe  upper  Han  lo  the  Polish    ■ 

Hitlejgttifte;  beie  i>e  And  evidence  o[  a  ihalloo  sea,  daslk    I 

dcpotiuandasubliltoralfauna.     (j)  AiouihemtegioDtRichiiic    I 

Im  Brittanjt  lo  the  south  ol  tbe  Rhenish  mountains,  I 


tk  OiiikaDy,  the  Onondaga,  the  sc 
■Mkmtem  Hamilton;  these  reached 
■ddy  in  the  order  ^ven. 
Tomds  the  dose  ol  the  period,  when 


le  ULen  place,  and  i 


■r  bad  Kkntical  spcdes  ol  brachlopods  inhabiting  the  Devonian 
ui  ot  EngtaDd,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  soulbcm 
Abi  aad  China;  such  are.  HyfMyrii  [RhymhmrUa)  cubeida, 
Srfi/i'  iitjimilta  and  others.  The  fauna  of  ihoCa/nrifd  shales 
COS  be  traced  fmrn  watem  Europe  to  Armenia  and  Siberia;  the 
SRi(K(fiWMi  limestones  are  reprcscnled  in  Belgium,  England, 
the  Unit  and  Canada;  and  Ibe  iCifhyroimil  ialumaiini 
iUb  sn  found  in  western  Europe  and  in  Mnnitobt. 

The  Devonian  period  was  one  of  comparative  quietude;  no 
Tic4Dit  mtftal  movements  seem 
idH  chaagrs  o4  Jcvd  occurred  towards  it}  ciosem  tin 
Eolwnia  and  Rnwa,  geneally  the  passage  Irom  D 
Cuboiilenns  comtitioni  was  quite  gradual.  In  later  periods 
ihae  rods  have  tuffered  con  "  " 
mphiim.  as  iq  the  Haro,  Devi 
Bd^u  covUclds,  where  they  1 
ihe  jaa^t  Carbonifenus  roc' 
vtdopfcad,  pnrticularly  during  the  middle  portion  ol  the  period. 
la  the  OM  Ked  iKki  of  Scotland  then  is  a  grea 
Ifaoo  It.}  of  igncoBs  nicki.  including  diabases  and  ani 
nlh  igglooentei  and  tullt.  liT  Devonshire  diabas 
oreinud  in  the  middle  division.  In  west  central  Eun 
nA%  azT  found  at  many  horizons,  the  most  commc 
diahasa  and  diabaie  tuRs,  fcjiofjlfia.    Fclsitic  lavi 

ipeoas  neks  are  genenlly  absent  in  the  American 
bn  B  Nova  Scstia  and  New  Brunswick  there  a[ 

Thse  B  tittk  evidence  as  to  the  climate  ol  Ihb  period,  but  it 
a  iDter^dng  to  observe  that  local  glacial  conditions 
CDflfd  in  placa,  as  k  suggested  by  the  marse  conglomr 
BriOoIbaBldcninthcupperadRedafScodand,      Onlheother 
kud,  Ihe  peevaleiici  ol  reef-building  corals  points  tomoderati 
mm  ten^rrllDn  In  the  Middle  Devonian  teas. 

Ike  ecaaomic  products  of  Devonian  rocks  ate  of  some  impa 
inr  in  maiiy  ol  the  metamorj*o»ed  regions  veins  ol  tin,  lei 
<^W.  iron  ore  eiplaited,  u  in  Comvall.  Devon,  the  Han; 
^n  ZalsBd,  gold  veins  occur.  Anthracite  of  Devonian  ugl 
'••mi  K  China  and  a  little  coal  In  Germany,  while  the  Upper 
[■mokaiiihechiefsaurceoIonandguofwestemPFni  ' 
■^  Brth-westem  New  Voit.  In  Ontario  the  middle  d 
D'borisg.  Blacli  pbospbltei  are  worked  in  central  Ti 
»i  a  Ei^laBd  the  mails  ol  tbe  "  Old  Red  "  an  employed  for 
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the  Other  with  a  length  of  741  ft.  and  33  ft.  of  water  over  the  sill. 
Each  of  these  can  be  subdivi<iled  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
caisson,  and  (when  unoccupied)  may  serve  as  an  entrance  to  the 
closed  basin.  The  lock  which  leads  from  the  tidal  to  the  closed 
basin  is  730  ft.  long,  and  if  necessary  can  be  used  as  a  dock.  The 
dosed  basin,  out  of  which  opens  a  third  graving  dock,  660  ft. 
long,  measures  1550  ft.  by  xooo  ft.  and  has  an  area  of  35}  acres, 
with  a  depth  of  32  ft.  at  low- water  springs;  it  has  a  direct 
entrance  from  the  Hamoaze,  closed  by  a  caisson.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  walls  arc  carried  down  to  the  rock,  which  in  some 
places  lies  covered  with  mud  100  ft.  or  more  below  coping  level. 
Compressed  air  is  used  to  work  the  sliding  caissons  which  close 
the  entrances  of  the  docks  and  closed  basin.  A  ropery  at 
Devonport  produces  half  the  hempen  ropes  used  in  the  navy. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  Devonport  was  erected  into  a 
parliamentary  borough  including  East  Stonchouse  and  returning 
two  members.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  for  the  most 
part  the  property  of  the  St  Aubyn  family  (Barons  St  Levan), 
whose  steward  holds  a  court  leet  and  a  court  baron  annually. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  sixteen  aldermen  and  forty< 
eight  councillors.    Area,  3044  acres. 

DEVONPORT,  EAST  and  WEST,  a  town  of  Devon  county, 
Tasmania,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mersey,  193  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Hobart.  Pop.  (1901),  East 
Devonport,  673,  West  Devonport,  .2101.  There  is  regular  com- 
munication from  this  port  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  it 
ranks  as  the  third  port  in  Tasmania.  A  celebrated  regatta  is  held 
on  the  Mersey  annually  on  New  Year's  day. 

DEVONSHIRE,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  Devonshire 
title,  now  in  the  Cavendish  family,  had  previously  been  held  by 
Charles  Blount  (i  563-1606),  8th  Lord  Mountjoy,  great-grandson 
of  the  4th  Lord  Mountjoy  (d.  1534),  the  pupil  of  Erasmus;  he 
was  created  earl  of  Devonshire  in  1603  for  his  services  in  Ireland, 
where  he  became  famous  in  subduing  the  rebellion  between  x6oo 
and  1603;  but  the  title  became  extinct  at  his  death.  In  the 
Cavendish  line  the  ist  earl  of  Devonshire  was  William  (d.  1626), 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Cavendish  (9. v.),  and  of  Elizabeth 
Hardwick,  who  afterwards  married  the  6th  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
He  was  created  carl  of  Devonshire  in  1618  by  James  I.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William,  2nd  earl  (i 591-1628),  and  the  latter  by 
his  son  William  (161 7-1684),  a  prominent  royalist,  and  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  2nd  earl  of  Salisbury. 

WiLUAii  Cavendish,  ist  duke  of  Devonshire  (1640-1707), 
English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  last 
mentioned,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January  1640.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  according  to  the 
custom  of  young  men  of  his  rank,  being  accompanied  on  his  travels 
by  Dr  Killigrew.  On  his  return  he  obtained,  in  1661,  a  scat  in 
parliament  for  Derbyshire,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as  one 
of  the  most  determined  and  daring  opponents  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  court.  In  1678  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  lord 
treasurer  Danby.  In  1 679  he  was  re-elected  for  Derby,  and  made 
a  privy  counciUor  by  Charles  II.;  but  he  soon  withdrew  from 
the  board  with  his  friend  liOrd  Russell,  when  he  found  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Interest  uniformly  prevailed.  He  carried  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings 
in  the  court  of  King's  bench;  and  when  the  king  declared  his 
resolution  not  to  sign  the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  the  association  of  all  his 
majesty's  Protestant  subjects.  He  also  openly  denounced  the 
king's  counsellors,  and  voted  for  an  address  to  remove  thenr.  He 
appeared  in  defence  of  Lord  Russell  at  his  trial,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  scarcely  more  criminal  to  be  an  accomplice  than  a  witness. 
After  the  condemnation  he  gave  the  utmost  possible  proof  of  his 
attachment  by  offering  to  exchange  clothes  with  Lord  Russell 
in  the  prison,  remain  in  his  place,  and  so  allow  him  to  effect  his 
escape.  In  Novembr  1684  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  fatho*.    He  opposed  arbitrary  government  under 


James  II.  with  the  same  consbtency  and  high  spirH  as  durins  the 
previous  reign.  He  was  withdrawn  from  public  IJfe  for  a  time, 
however,  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  and  imprudent  act  of  which' 
his  enemies  knew  how  to  avail  themselves.  Fancying  that  be 
had  received  an  insulting  look  in  the  presence  chamber  from 
Colonel  Colepepper,  a  swaggerer  whose  attendance  at  court  the 
king  encouraged,  he  immediately  avenged  the  affront  by  challeng- 
ing the  colonel,  and,  on  the  challenge  being  refused,  striking  him 
with  his  cane.  This  offence  was  punbhed  by  a  fine  of  £30,000, 
which  was  an  enormous  sum  even  to  one  of  the  earl's  princely 
fortune.  Not  being  able  to  pay  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  king  s 
bench,  from  which  he  was  released  only  on  signing  a  bond  for 
the  whole  amount.  Thb  was  afterwards  cancelled  by  King 
William.  After  his  discharge  the  earl  went  for  a  time  to 
Chatsworth,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  mansion,  designed  by  William  Talman,  with  decorations  by 
Verrio,  Thomhill  and  Grinling  Gibbons. .  The  Revolution  again 
brought  him  into  prominence.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  who 
signed  the  original  paper  inviting  the  prince  of  Orange  from 
Holland,  and  was  the  first  nobleman  who  appeared  in  arms  to 
receive  him  at  his  landing.  He  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation,  and  was  made  lord  high 
steward  of  the  new  court.  In  1 690  he  accompanied  King  William 
on  his  visit  to  Holland.  He  was  created  marqubofHartington 
and  duke  of' Devonshire  in  1694  by  William  and  Mary,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  head  of  the  house  of  Russell  was  created 
duke  of  Bedford.  Thus,  to  quote  Macaulay,  "  the  two  great 
houses  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely 
connected  by  friendship  Slnd  by  marriage,  by  common  opinions, 
common  sufferings  and  common  triumphs,  received  on  the  same 
day  the  highest  honour  which  it  b  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
confer."  His  last  public  service  was  assisting  to  conclude  the 
union  with  Scotland,  for  negotiating  which  he  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  marquis  of  Harlington,  had  been  appointed  among  the 
commissioners  by  Queen  Anne.  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  August 
1707,  and  ordered  the  following  inscription  to  be  put  on  his 
monument: — 

Willtelmus  Dttx't)evon, 
Bononim  Principum  Fidclb  Subditus, 
Inimicus  et  Invisua  Tyrannis. 

He  had  married  in  1661  the  daughter  of  James,  duke  of 
Ormonde,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  William  as 
2nd  duke,  and  by  the  latter's  son  William  as  3rd  duke  (viceroy 
of  Ireland,  1 737-1 744).  The  latter's  son  William  (i 720-1 764) 
succeeded  in  1755  as  4th  duke;  he  married  the  dau^ter  and 
heiress  of  Richard  Boyle,  eari  of  Burlington  and  Cork,  who 
brought  Lismore  Castle  and  the  Irbh  estates  into  the  family;  and 
from  November  1756  to  May  1757  he  was  prime  minbter,  mainly 
in  order  that  Pitt,  who  would  not  then  serve  under  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  should  be  in  power.  His  son  William  (1748-18x1), 
5th  duke,  is  memorable  as  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Georgiana 
Spencer,  duchess  of  Devonshire  (1757-1806),  and  of  the  intellec- 
tual Elizabeth  Foster,  duchess  of  Devonshire  (1758-1824),  both 
of  whom  Gainsborough  painted.  Hb  son  William,  6th  duke 
(1790-1S58),  who  died  unmarried,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  coronation  of  the  tsar  Nicholas  at  Moscow  in  1826,  and 
became  famous  for  hb  expenditure  on  that  occasion;  and  it  was 
he  who  employed  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  at  Chatsworth.  The  title 
passed  in  1858  to  his  cousin  William  (1808-1891),  and  earl  of 
Burlington,  as  7th  duke,  a  man  who,  without  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  exercised  great  influence,  not  only  by  his 
position  but  by  hb  dbtinguished  abilities.  At  Cambridge  in  1 829 
he  was  second  wrangler,  first  Smith's  prizeman,  and  eighth  classic, 
and  subsequently  he  became  chancellor  of  the  university. 

Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,  8th  duke  (1833-190S),  bom 
on  the  23rd  of  July  1833,  was  the  son  of  the  7th  duke  (then  earl  of 
Burlington)  and  his  wife  Lady  Blanche  Howard  (sister  of  the  earl 
of  Carlisle).  In  1854  Lord  Cavendish,  as  he  then  was,  took  bis 
degree  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  in  1856  he  was  attached  to 
the  special  mission  to  Russia  for  the  new  tsar's  accession;  and  in 
1857  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  Liberal  member  for  Nortb 
Lancashire.    At  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  of  1859  the 
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Bifquisof  Hartington  (ash«  hid  now  become)  moved  the  amend- 
ment to  the  address  which  overthrew  the  government  of  Lord 
Detby.  In  x86j  he  became  first  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  then 
l2fi(kr<secfetary  for  war,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Russell- 
Giad»ume  administration  at  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  he 
CEtered  it  as  war  secretary.  He  retired  with  his  colleagues  in 
July  1866;  Iwt  upon  Mr  Gladstone's  return  to  power  in  1868  he 
btcuK  postmaster-general,  an  office  which  he  exchanged  in  1871 
for  that  of  secretary  for  Ireland.  When  Mr  Gladstone,  after  his 
defnt  and  resignation  in  1874,  temporarily  withdrew  from  the 
ksdenhipof  the  LibenU  party  in  January  1875,  ^^  Hartington 
wu  cho^  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  G>mmons,  Lord 
Cnnville  being  leader  in  the  Lords.  Mr  W.  £.  Forster,  who 
bad  taken  a  much  more  prominent  part  in  public  life,  was  the 
only  other  poasibie  nominee,  but  he  declined  to  stand.  Lord 
Hartingtoa's  rank  no  doubt  told  in  his  favour,  and  Mr  Forster's 
edecatioD  bill  had  offended  the  Nonconformist  members,  who 
«odd  probably  have  withheld  their  support.  Lord  Hartington 's 
(ffudcnt  management  in  difficult  circumstances  laid  his  followers 
uder  great  obligations,  since  not  only  was  the  opposite  party 
a  the  ascendant,  but  his  own  former  chief  was  indulging  in 
tbe  hecdom  of  independence.  After  the  complete  defeat  of 
tke  Cooservatives  in  the  general  election  of  1880,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  party  would  have  rejoiced  if  Lord  Hartington 
csaid  have  taken  the  Premiership  instead  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
ud  the  queen,  in  strict  conformity  with  constitutional  usage 
(thotagh  Gladstone  himself  thought  Lord  Granville  should  have 
bd  the  preferenoe),  sent  for  him  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Mr  dt^Umc,  however,  was  clearly  master  of  the  situation:  no 
obtaet  could  be  formed  without  him,  nor  could  he  reasonably  be 
expected  to  accept  a  subordinate  post.  Lord  Hartington,  there- 
fore, gracefully  abdicated  the  leadership,  and  became  secretary 
oi  state  for  India,  from  which  office,  in  December  1882,  he  passed 
to  the  war  office.  His  administration  was  memorable  for  the 
opcditioos  of  General  Gordon  and  Lord  Wolscley  to  Khartum, 
lad  a  considerable  number  of  the  Conservative  party  long  held 
him  duefly  responsible  for  the  "betrayal  of  Gordon."  His 
kthargic  manner,  apart  from  his  position  as  war  minister,  helped 
to  auociate  him  in  their  minds  with  a  disaster  which  emphasized 
the  f2ct  that  the  government  acted  "  too  late  " ;  but  Gladstone  and 
Lord  GnnviOe  were  no  less  responsible  than  he.  In  June  1885  he 
K^jSped  along  with  his  colleagues,  and  in  December  was  elected 
kr  the  Reasendale  Division  of  I^ncashire,  created  by  the  new 
rc'onn  bilL  Immediately  afterwards  the  great  political  oppor- 
Ujaity  of  Lord  Hartington's  life  came  to  him  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
coaverskm  to  borne  rule  for  Ireland.  Lord  Hartington's  refusal 
ta  follow  his  leader  in  this  course  inevitably  made  him  the  chief 
ef  the  new  Liberal  Unionist  party,  composed  of  a  large  and 
r.foattal  section  of  the  old  Liberals.  In  this  capacity  he  moved 
'he  6rst  resofaition  at  the  famous  public  meeting  at  the  opera 
^3^Bt,  and  also,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  the  rejection  of 
MrGladstooe's  Billonthesecondreading.  During  the  memorable 
electoral  contest  which  followed,  no  election  excited  more  interest 
Uiu  Lord  Hartington's  for  the  Rossendale  division,  where  he 
*u  muriied  by  a  majority  of  nearly  1500  votes.  In  the  new 
pufiament  he  held  a  position  much  resembling  that  which  Sir 
Kobert  Pcd  had  occupied  after  his  fall  from  power,  the  leader 
vf  a  small,  compact  party,  the  standing  and  ability  of  whose 
'seaibers  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  generally 
nieaatd  and  trusted  beyond  any  other  man  in  the  country,  yet 
n  ta  own  opioioo  forbidden  to  think  of  office.  Lord  Salisbury's 
«£en  Lo  serve  under  him  as  prime  minister  (both  after  the  general 
dedioQ,  and  again  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  resigned)  were 
^ecfc»d, and  Lord  Hartington  continued  to  discharge  the  delicate 
duties  of  the  leader  of  a  middle  party  with  no  less  judgment  than 
^  hid  shown  when  leading  the  Liberals  during  the  interregnum 
^  iS75*<88o.  It  was  not  until  1895,  when  the  differences 
^et«eea  Coitterva.tives  and  Liberal  Unionists  had  become  almost 
^ibdiefated  by  changed  circumstances,  and  the  habit  of  acting 
^osether.  that  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  as  he  had  become  by  the 
^tk  of  his  Catber  in  1891,  consented  to  enter  Lord  Salisbury's 
t^  niniscry  as  president  of  the  council.    The  duke  thus  was 


the  nominal  representative  of  education  in  the  cabinet  at  a  time 
when  educational  questions  were  rapidly  becoming  of  great 
importance;  and  his  own  technical  knowledge  of  this  difficult 
and  Intricate  question  being  admittedly  superficial,  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  from  time  to  time  resulted.  He  had  however  by  this 
time  an  established  position  in  public  life,  and  a  reputation  for 
weight  of  character,  which  procured  for  him  tmiversal  respect 
and  confidence,  and  ezemoted  him  from  bitter  attack,  even  from 
his  most  determined  political  opponents.  Wealth  and  rank 
combined  with  character  to  place  him  in  a  measure  above  party; 
and  his  succession  to  his  father  as  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  in  189a  indicated  his  eminence  in  the  life  of  the 
country.  In  the  same  jrear  he  had  married  the  widow  of  the 
7th  duke  of  Manchester. 

He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  lord  president  of  the  coundl 
till  the  3rd  of  October  1903,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
differences  with  Mr  Balfour  (q.v.)  over  the  latter^  attitude  towards 
free  trade.  As  Mr  Chamberlain  had  retired  from  the  cabinet, 
and  the  duke  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  join  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Ritchie  in  resigning  a  fortnight  earlier,  the 
defection  was  unanticipated  and  was  sharply  criticized  by  Mr 
Balfour,  who,  in  the  rearrangement  of  his  ministry,  had  only 
just  appointed  the  duke's  nephew  and  heir,  Mr  Victor  Cavendish, 
to  be  secretary  to  the  treasury.  But  the  duke  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  he  himself  was  substantially  a  free-trader,* 
Mr  Balfour  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  term.  He 
necessarily  became  the  leader  of  the  Free  Trade  Unionists  who 
were  neither  Balfourites  nor  Chamberlainites,  and  his  weight  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  any  association  of  Unionism  with  the 
constructive  policy  of  tariff  reform,  which  he  identified  with  sheet 
Protection.  A  struggle  at  once  began  within  the  Liberal  Unionist 
organization  between  those  who  followed  the  duke  and  those  who 
followed  Mr  Chamberlain  ig.v.);  but  the  latter  were  in  thfc 
majority  and  a  reorganization  in  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association 
took  place,  the  Unionist  free-traders  seceding  and  becoming  a 
separate  body.  The  duke  then  became  president  of  the  new 
organizations,  the  Unionist  Free  Food  League  and  the  Unionist 
Free  Trade  Club.  In  the  subsequent  developments  the  duke 
played  a  dignified  but  somewhat  silent  part,  and  the  Unionist 
rout  in  1906  was  not  unaffected  by  his  open  hostility  to  any  taint 
of  compromise  with  the  tariff  reform  movement.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1907  his  health  gave  way,  and  grave  symptoms  of 
cardiac  weakness  necessitated  his  abstaining  from  public  effort 
and  spending  the  winter  abroad.  He  died,  rather  suddenly,  at 
Cannes  on  the  24th  of  March  1908. 

The  head  of  an  old  and  powerful  family,  a  wealthy  territorial 
magnate,  and  an  Englishman  with  thoroughly  national  tastes 
for  sport,  his  weighty  and  disinterested  character  made  him  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  in  his  time,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
showy  or  brilliant  qualities.  He  had  no  self-seeking  ambitions, 
and  on  three  occasions  preferred  not  to  become  prime  minister. 
Though  his  speeches  were  direct  and  forcible,  he  was  not  an  orator, 
nor  *'  clever  ";  and  he  lacked  all  subtlety  of  intellect;  but  he 
was  conspicuous  for  solidity  of  mind  and  straightforwardness 
of  action,  and  for  conscientious  application  as  an  administrator, 
whether  in  his  public  or  private  life.  The  fact  that  he  once 
yawned  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  of  his  own  was  commonly 
quoted  as  characteristic;  but  he  combined  a  great  fund  of 
common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  average  opinion  with  a 
patriotic  sense  of  duty  towards  the  state.  Throughout  his  career 
he  remained  an  old-fashioned  Liberal,  or  rather  Whig,  of  a  type 
which  in  his  later  years  was  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
rare. 

There  was  no  issue  of  his  marriage,  and  he  was  succeeded  as 
9th  duke  by  his  nephew  Victor  Chustian  Cavendish  (b.  1868), 
who  had  beei\  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  West  Derbyshire 
since  1891,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  household  (1900  to  1903)  and 

*  His  own  words  to  Mr  Balfour  at  the  time  were:  "  I  believe  that 
our  present  system  of  free  imports  is  on  the  whole  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  country,  though  1  do  not  contend  that  the  princiF»les  on 
which  it  tests  possess  any  such  authority  or  sanctity  as  to  forbid  any 
departure  from  it,  for  sufficient  reasoos." 
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financial  secretary  to  the  treasury  (1903  to  1905);  in  1892  be 
married  a  daughter  of  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons.  (H.  Ch.) 

DEVONSHIRE  (Devon),  a  south-western  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  N.E.  by  Somerset 
and  Dorset,  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  W.  by 
Cornwall.  Tlie  area,  2604*9  sq.  m.,  is  exceeded  only  by  those  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  among  the  English  counties.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly.  The  county  contains 
the  highest  land  in  England  south  of  Derbyshire  (excepting  points 
on  the  south  Welsh  border);  and  the  scenery,  much  varied,  is  in 
most  parts  striking  and  picturesque.  The  heather-dad  uplands 
of  Exmoor,  though  chiefly  within  the  borders  of  Somerset,  extend 
into  North  Devon,  and  are  still  the  ha\int  of  red  deer,  and  of  the 
small  hardy  ponies  called  after  the  district.  Here,  as  on  Dart- 
moor, the  streams  are  rich  in  trout  Dartmoor,  the  principal 
physical  feature  of  the  county,  is  a  broad  and  lofty  expanse  of 
moorland  which  rises  in  the  southern  part.  Its  highest  point, 
2039  ft,  is  found  in  the  north-western  portion.  Its  rough  wastes 
contrast  finely  with  the  wild  but  wooded  region  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  granite  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  with  the  rich 
cultivated  country  lying  beyond.  Especially  noteworthy  in  this 
fertile  tract  are  the  South  Hams,  a  fruitful  district  of  apple 
orchards,  lying  between  the  Erme  and  the  Dart;  the  rich 
meadow-land  around  Crediton,  in  the  yale  of  Exeter;  and  the 
red  rocks  near  Sidmouth.  Two  features  which  lend  a  character- 
istic charm  to  the  Devonshire  landscape  are  the  number  of 
picturesque  old  cottages  roofed  with  thatch;  and  the  deep  lanes, 
sunk  below  the  common  level  of  the  ground,  bordered  by  tall 
hedges,  and  overshadowed  by  an  arch  of  boughs.  The  north  and 
south  coasts  of  the  county  differ  much  in  character,  but  both  have 
grand  cliff  and  rock  scenery,  not  surpassed  by  any  in  England 
or  Wales,  resembling  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  in  its  range  of 
colour.  As  a  rule  the  long  combes  or  glens  down  which  the  rivers 
flow  seaward  are  densely  wooded,  and  the  country  immediately 
inland  is  of  great  beauty.  Apart  from  the  Tamar,  which  consti- 
tutes the  boundary  between  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  flows  into 
the  English  Channel,  after  forming  in  its  estuary  the  harbours  of 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  the  principal  rivers  rise  on  Dartmoor. 
These  include  the  Teign,  Dart,  Plym  and  Tavy,  falling  into  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  Taw  flowing  north  towards  Bidcford 
Bay.  The  river  Torridge,  also  dischaj^ng  northward,  receives 
part  of  its  waters  from  Dartmoor  through  the  Okcment,  but 
itself  rises  in  the  angle  of  high  land  near  Hartland  point  on  the 
north  coast,  and  makes  a  wide  sweep  southward.  The  lesser 
Dartmoor  streams  are  the  Avon,  the  Erme  and  the  Vcalm,  all 
running  south.  Tlie  Exe  rises  on  Exmoor  in  Somersetshire;  but 
the  main  part  of  its  course  is  through  Devonshire  (where  it  gives 
name  to  Exeter),  and  it  is  joined  on  its  way  to  the  English 
Channel  by  the  lesser  streams  of  the  Culm,  the  Crccdy  and  the 
Clyst.  The  Otter ,  rising  on  the  Blackdown  Hills,  also  runs  south, 
and  the  Axe,  for  part  of  its  course,  divides  the  counties  of  Devon 
and  Dorset  These  eastern  streams  are  comparatively  slow; 
while  the  rivers  of  Dartmoor  have  a  shorter  and  more  rapid 
course. 

Cedogy. — The  greatest  area  occupied  by  any  one  eroup  of  rocks 
in  Devonshire  is  that  covered  by  the  Cuhn,  a  aeries  of  tOates,  grits  and 
greywackes,  with  some  impure  limestones  and  occasional  raaiolarian 
cherts  as  at  Coddcn  Hill ;  beds  of  "  culm."  an  impure  variety  of  ooal, 
are  found  at  Bidcford  and  elsewhere,  lliis  aeries  of  rocks  occurs  at 
Bampton,  Exeter  and  Chudleteh  and  extends  thence  to  the  western 
boundary.  North  and  south  oithc  Culm  an  older  aeries  of  slates,  grits 
and  limeatonea  appears;  it  was  considered  so  characteristic  01  the 
county  that  it  was  called  the  Devonian  system  iq.v.),  the  marine 
equivalent  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Hereford  and  Scotland.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  trough  with  its  axis  running  east  and  west.  In 
the  central  holbw  the  Culm  reposes,  while  the  northern  and  southern 
rims  rise  to  the  surface  respectively  north  of  the  latitude  of  Barn- 
staple and  South  Molton  and  south  of  the  latitude  of  Tavistock. 
These  Devonian  rocks  have  been  subdivided  into  upper,  middle  and 
lower  divisions,  but  the  stratigraphy  is  difficult  to  follow  as  the  beds 
have  suffered  much  crumpling;  fine  examples  of  contorted  strata 
may  be  seen  almost  anywhere  on  the  north  coast,  and  in  the  south, 
at  Bolt  Head  and  Surt  Point  they  have  undergone  severe  meta- 
morphism.  Limestones  are  only  poorly  developed  in  the  north,  but 
in  the  south  important  masses  occur,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  base 


of  the  upper  subdivirioos,  about  Plymouth.  Torquay«  Brixliam  and 
between  Newton  Abbot  and  Totnes.  Fossil  corals  abound  in  these 
limestoaea|.  which  are  largely  quarried  and  when  polished  arte  known 
as  Devonshire  marbles. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  found  an  entirely  diflfcrent  set 
of  rocks  which  cover  the  older  series  and  dip  away  from  them  gently 
towards  the  east.  The  lower  and  most  westerlv  situated  mem&rs  of 
the  younger  rocks  is  a  series  of  brecdas,  conglomerates,  sandstones 
and  marls  whidi  are  probably  of  lower  Bunter  age,  twt  by  some 
geolo^sts  have  been  classed  as  Permian.  These  red  rocks  are 
beautifully  exposed  on  the  coast  by  Dawlish  and  Teignoiouth,  and 
they  extend  inland,  producing  a  red  soil,  past  Exeter  and  Tiverton. 
A  long  narrow  strip  of  the  same  formation  reaches  out  westward  on 
the  top  of  the  Culm  as  far  as  Tacobstow.    Farther  east,  the  Bonier 

gibble  beds  are  represented  By  the  weO-known  pebble  deposit  of 
udleigh  Salterton,  whence  they  are  traceable  inland  toinrds 
Rockbeare.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  Keuper  maris  and  sand- 
stones, well  exposed  at  Sidmouth,  where  the  upper  Greenaand 
plateau  is  deany  seen  to  overlie  them.  The  Greensand  covers 
all  the  high  ground  northward  from  Sidmouth  as  far  as  the  Black- 
down  Hills.  At  Beer  Head  and  Axmouth  the  Chalk  is  seen,  and  at 
the  latter  place  is  a  famous  landslip  on  the  coast,  caused  by  the 
springs  which  issue  from  the  Greensand  below  the  Chalk.  The 
Lower  Chalk  at  Beer  has  been  mined  for  building  stone  and  was 
formerly  in  considerable  demand.  At  the  extreme  east  of  the  county. 
Rhaetic  and  Lias  beds  make  thdr  appearance,  the  fonner  with  a 
"  bone  "  bed  bearing  the  remains  of  saurians  and  fish. 

Dartmoor  is  a  mass  of  granite  that  was  intruded  into  the  Culm 
and  Devonian  strata  in  post-Carboniferous  times  and  subsequently 
exposed  by  denudation.  Evidences  of  Devonian  volcanic  activity 
are  abundant  in  the  masses  of  diabase,  dderite,  &c.,  at  Bradford  and 
Truaham,  south  of  Exeter,  around  Plymouth' and  at  Ashpriiigton. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  Carboniferous  volcaiio  of  Brent 
Tor  near  Tavistock.  An  Eocene  deposit,  the  product  of  the  denuda- 
tion of  the  Dartmoor  Hills,  lies  in  a  small  basin  at  Bovey  Tracey  (see 
BovBY  Bbds)  :  it  yields  beds  of  lignite  and  valuable  clays. 

Raised  beaches  occur  at  Hope's  Nose  and  the  Thatcher  Stone  near 
Torouay  and  at  other  pmnts,  and  a  submerged  forest  lies  in  the  bay 
south  of  the  same  place.  The  caves  and  fissures  in  the  Devonian 
limestone  at  Kent's  Hole  near  Torquay,  Brixham  and  Orcston  are 
famous  for  the  remains  of  extinct  mammab;  bones  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear  and  hyaena  have  been  found  as  well  as  flint 
implements  of  early  man. 

Minerals. — Silver-lead  was  formeriy  worked  at  Combe  Martin  near 
the  north  coast,  and  elsewhere.  Tin  has  been  worked  on  Dartmoor 
(in  stream  works)  from  an  unknown  period.  Copper  was  not  much 
worked  before  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  Tin  occurs  in  the  granite 
of  Dartmoor,  and  alon^  its  borders,  but  rather  where  the  Devonian 
than  where  the  Carboniferous  rocks  border  the  granite.  It  is  found 
most  plentifully  in  the  district  which  surrounds  Tavistock,  which, 
for  tin  and  other  ores,  is  in  effect  the  great  mining  district  of  the 
county.  Here,  about  4  m.  from  Tavistock,  are  the  Devon  Great 
Consols  mines,  which  trom  1843  to  1871  were  among  the  richest 
copper  mines  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
in  the  kingdom.  The  divided  profits  during  this  period  amounted 
to  £1,193,960.  But  the  mining  interests  of  Devonshire  are  affected 
by  die  same  causes,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  those  of  Cornwall. 
The  quantity  of  ore  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  cost  of  raising 
it  from  the  deep  mines  prevents  competition  with  foreign  markcta. 
In  many  mines  tin  underlies  the  general  depth  of  the  copper, 
and  is  worked  when  the  latter  has  been  exhausted.  The  mincr^ 
products  of  the  Tavistock  district  are  Various^  aiui  besides  tin 
and  copper,  ores  of  zinc  and  iron  are  largely  distributed.  Great 
quantities  of  refined  arsenic  have  been  produced  at  the  Devon  Great 
Consols  mine,  bv  elimtnatk>n  from  the  iron  pyrites  contained  in  the 
various  lodes.  Manpancae  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Teign  and  in  N.  Devon;  but  the  roost  profitable 
mines,  which  are  shallow,  are,  like  those  of  tin  and  copper,  in  the 
Tavistock  district 

The  other  mineral  productions  of  the  county  consist  of  marbles, 
building  stones,  slates  and  potters'  day.    Among  building  sttmes, 
the  granite  of  Dartmoor  holds  the  foremost  place.    It  is  much  quarried 
near  Princetown,  near  Moreton  Hampstcad  on  the  N.E.  of  Dartmoor 
and  dsewhere.    The  annual  export  is  considerable.    Hard  trap?, 
which  occur  in  many  places,  are  also  much  used,  as  are  the  lime- 
stones of  Buckfastleigh  and  of  Plymouth.    The  Roborough  stone, 
used  from  an  early  period  in  Devonshire  churches,  is  found  near 
Tavistock,  and  is  a  hard,  poq^yritic  elvan.  taking  a  fine  poltiJi. 
Excellent  roofing  slates  occur  in  the  Devonian  series  round  the 
south^  part  of  Dartmoor.    The  chief  quarries  are  near  Ashburton 
ana  Plymouth  (Cann  quarry).    Potters  day  is  worked  at  King's 
Teignton.  whence  it  is  lareely  exported;  at  Bovey  Tntcey:  and  at 
Watcorobe  near  Torquay.  The  Watcombe  clay  is  of  the  finest  quality . 
China  clay  or  kaolin  is  found  on  the  southern  side  of  -I^artmoor. 
at  Lee  Moor,  and  near  Trowksworthy.    There  is  a  large  deposit  of 
umber  dooe  to  Ashburton. 

CUmaU  and   AincuUwrc^Thc   climate  varies  greatly    in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  but  everywhere  it  is  more  humid 
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tkan  ihaX  of  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  parts  of  England.  The 
mctn  annaal  temperature  somewhat  exceeds  that  of  the  mid- 
U&ds,  but  the  average  summer  heat  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
soatben  counties  to  the  east.  The  air  of  the  Dartmoor  highlands 
B  sharp  and  bradng.  Mists  are  frequent,  and  snow  often  lies 
toag.  On  the  south  coast  frost  is  Utile  known,  and  many  half 
budy  plants,  such  as  hydrangeas,  myrtles,  geraniums  and  helio- 
tropes, live  throu^  the  winter  without  protection.  The  climate 
of  Sidmouth,  Tdgnmouth,  Torquay  and  other  watering  places 
OB  ths  coast  is  very  equable,  the  mean  temperature  in  January 
beii^  43-6*  at  Plymouth.  The  north  coast,  exposed  to  the 
stonas  and  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  is  more  bradng;  although 
there  also,  in  the  more  sheltered  nooks  (as  at  Combe  Martin), 
ayrtks  of  grtat  size  and  age  flower  freely,  and  produce  their 
soaual  crop  of  berries. 

Rather  less  than  three-quarteis  of  the  total  area  of  the  county 
is  under  cultivation;  the  cultivated  area  falling  a  little  below 
the  average  of  the  English  counties.  There  are,  however,  about 
t6o«ooo acres  of  hill  pasture  in  addition  to  the  area  in  permanent 
iMsture,  which  is  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  cultivated  area. 
The  Devon  breed  of  cattle  is  well  adapted  both  for  fattening  and 
for  dairy  porpoaes;  while  sheep  are  kept  in  great  numbers  on 
the  hill  postures.  Devonshire  is  one  of  the  chief  cattle-farming 
tid  sheep-farming  counties.  It  is  spedally  famous  for  two 
prodacts  of  the  dairy — the  clotted  cream  to  which  it  gives  its 
■uoe.  and  junket.  Of  the  area  .under  grain  crops,  oats  occupy 
about  three  times  the  acrea^  under  wheat  or  barley.  The  bulk 
of  the  acreage  under  green  crops  is  occupied  by  turnips,  swedes 
tad  Dangold.  Orchards  occupy  a  large  acreage,  and  consist 
cfaieiy  of  apple-trees,  nearly  every  farm  maintaining  one  for  the 
oaauifacture  of  cider.  * 

Fisheries, — ^Though  the  fisheries  of  Devon  are  less  valuable 
ibaa  tlKiae  of  Cornwall,  large  quantities  of  the  pilchard  and 
berrin^  cao^t  in  Cornish  wraters  are  landed  at  Plymouth.  Much 
of  the  fishing  is  carried  on  within  the  three-mile  limit;  and  it 
laay  be  asaerted  that  trawling  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Devon- 
ikirt  industry,  whereas  seining  and  driving  characterize  that 
d  Cornwall.  Pilchard,  cod,  sprats,  brill,  plaice,  soles,  turbot, 
sbnmps,  febsters,  oystexs  and  mussels  are  met  with,  besides 
berring  and  mackerel,  which  are  fairiy  plentiful.  After  Ply- 
BiOQtb,  the  prindpal  feihing  station  is  at  Brixham,  but  there  are 
ksser  sUtioas  in  every  bay  and  estuary. 

Obkcr  Indnstrits. — The  principal  industrial  works  in  the  county 
itt  the  varknis  Government  establishments  at  Plymouth  and 
Drtoaport.  Among  other,  industries  may  be  noted  the  lace- 
vorks  at  Tiverton;  the  manufacture  of  piUow-lace  for  which 
IknitMi  mod  its  neighbourhood  has  long  been  famous;  and  the 
potteries  and  terra-cotta  works  of  Bovey  Tracey  and  Watcombe. 
WooGca  9Dods  and  serges  are  made  at  Buckfastleigh  and 
.^sblsirtoii,  and  boots  and  shoes  at  Credlton.  Convict  labour  is 
cBptoyed  in  the  direction  of  agriculture,  quarrying,  &c.,  in  the 
pest  prison  of  Dartmoor. 

C9mm$mic9Hons.—T\iie  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
escoiog  the  county  in  the  east  from  Taunton,  runs  to  Exeter, 
udrts  the  coast  as  far  as  Tdgnmouth,  and  continue  a  short 
^ooocc  inlmttd  by  Newton  Abbot  to  Plymouth,  after  which  it 
cnaaa  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar  by  a  great  bridge  to  Saltash 
Branches  serve  Torquay  and  other  seaside  resorts 
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'i  the  Mfotli  coast;  and  among  other  branches  are  those  from 
T^oBton  to  Barnstaple  and  from  Plymouth  northward  to 
Tavistock  sad  Launceston.  Tlie  main  line  of  the  London  & 
Sooth- Western  raflway  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth  skirts  the 
aortk  and  west  <rf  Dartmoor  by  Okehampton  and  Tavistock.  A 
baach  frooi  Yeofcml  serves  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe,  Bideford  and 
Tornifton,  while  the  Lynton  &  Barnstaple  and  the  Bideford, 
Ttftwsfd  Ho  k.  Appledore  lines  serve  the  districts  indicated 
by  their  names.  The  branch  line  to  Princetown  from  the 
Rrmoath-Tavistock  line  of  the  Great  Western  company  in  part 
fafiews  the  line  of  a  very  eariy  railway — that  constructed  to 
cssaect  Fljrmooth  with  the  Dartmoor  prison  in  18x9-1835, 
«bich  was  worked  with  horse  cars.  Tlw  only  waterways  of  any 
la^crtance  are  the  Tamar,  which  Is  navigable  up  to  GunnisUke 


(3  m.  S.W.  of  Tavistock),  and  the  Exeter  ship  canal,  noteworthy 
as  one  of  the  oldest  in  En^nd,  for  it  was  originally  cut  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Fopulatianatid  Administration. — Theareaof  theancient  county 
is  1,667,154  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  631,808,  and  igox 
of  661,314.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is  1,671,168 
acres.  Tlie  county  contains  33  hundreds.  The  municipal 
boroughs  arc  Barnstaple  (pop.  14,137),  Bideford  (8754),  Dart- 
mouth (6579),  Devonport,  a  county  borough  (70,437),  Exeter,  a 
dty  and  dounty  borough  (47.185),  Torrington,  officially  Great 
Torrington(334i),Honiton(327i),Okehampton(3569),Plymouth, 
a  county  borough  (107,636),  South  Molton  (2848),  Tiverton 
(10,382),  Torquay  (33,625),  Totnes  (4035).  The  other  urban 
districts  are  Ashburton  (2628),  Bampton  ( 1657),  Brixham  (8092), 
Buckfastleigh  (2520),  Budleigh  Salterton  (x8^),  Crediton  (3974), 
Dawlish  (4003),  East  Stonehouse  (15,1x1),  Exmouth  (10,485), 
Heavitree  (7529),  Holsworthy  (1371),  Ilfracombe  (8557),  Ivy- 
bridge  (1575),  Kingsbridge  (3025),  Lynton  (1641),  Newton  Abbot 
(12,517),  Northam  (5355),  Ottery  St  Mary  (3495),  Paignton 
(8385),  Salcombe  (1710),  Seaton  (X325),  Sidmouth  (4201), 
Tavistock  (4728),  Teignmouth  (8636).  The  county  is  in  the 
western  drcuit,  and  assises  are  held  at  Exeter.  It  has  one 
coiu-t  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  petty 
sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Barnstaple,  Bideford, 
Devonport,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  South  Molton,  and  Tiverton  have 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  those  of  Dartmouth,  Great  Torrington,  Torquay  and  Totnes 
have  commissions  of  the  peape  only.  Tliere  are  46  x  d vil  parishes. 
Devonshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  with  the  exception  of- 
small  parts  in  those  of  Salisbury  and  Truro;  and  there  are  516 
ecdesiastical  parish^  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
county.  Tlie  pariiamentary  divisions  are  the  Eastern  or  Hon! ton. 
North-eastern  or  Tiverton,  Northern  or  South  Molton,  North- 
western or  Barnstaple,  Western  or  Tavistock,  Southern  or  Totnes, 
Torquay,  and  Mid  or  Ashburton,  each  returning  one  member; 
and  the  county  also  contains  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  each  returning  two  members,  and 
that  of  Exeter,  returning  one  member. 

History. — Tlie  Saxon  conquest  of  Devonshire  must  have  begun 
some  time  before  the  8th  century,  for  in  700  there  existed  at 
Exeter  a  famous  Saxon  school.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
Saxons  had  become  Christians,  and  established  thdr  supremacy, 
not  by  destructive  inroads,  but  by  a  gradual  process  of  coloniza- 
tion, settling  among  the  native  Welsh  and  allowing  them  to  hold 
lands  under  equal  laws.  The  final  incorporation  of  the  district 
which  is  now  Devonshire  with  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  must 
have  taken  place  about  766,  but  the  county,  and  even  Exeter, 
remained  partly  Welsh  until  the  time  of  /Bthelstan.  At"  the 
beginning  qf  the  9th  century  Wessex  was  divided  into  definite 
pagi,  probably  corresponding  to  the  later  shires,  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  mentions  Devonshire  by  name  in  823,  when  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Welsh  in  Cornwall  and  the  people  ot 
Devonshire  at  Camelford.  During  the  Danish  invasions  of  the 
9th  century  aldermen  of  Devon  arc  frequently  mentioned.  In 
85 X  the  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  fyrd  and  aldermen  of 
Devon,  and  in  878,  when  the  Danes  under  Hubba  were  harrying 
the  coast  with  a  squadron  of  twenty-three  ships,  they  were  again 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  fyrd.  The  modem  hundreds 
of  Devonshire  correspond  in  position  very  nearly  with  those  given 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  though  the  names  have  in  many  cases 
been  changed,  owing  generally  to  alterations  in  thdr  places  of 
meeting.  The  hundred  of  Bampton  formerly  included  estates 
west  of  the  Exe,  now  transferred  to  the  hundred  of  Witheridge. 
Ten  of  the  modem  hundreds  have  been  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  or  more  Domesday  hundreds,  while  the  Domesday  hundred 
of  Liston  has  had  the  new  hundred  of  Tavistock  severed  from 
it  stnn  XX 14;  Many  of  the  hundreds  were  separated  by  tracts 
of  waste  and  forest  Und,  of  which  Devonshire  contained  a  vzsi 
extent,  until  in  1204  the  Inhabitants  paid  5000  marks  to  have  the 
county  disafforested,  with  the  exception  only  of  Dartmoor  and 
Exmoor. 

Devonshire  in  the  7th  century  formed  part  of  the  vast  bishopric 
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of  DorcheBter-OD-Thames.  In  705  it  was  atucbed  to  the  ncnvly 
created  diocese  of  Sherborne,  and  in  910  Archbishop  Plegmund 
constituted  Devonshire  a  separate  diocese,  and  placed  the  see  at 
Grediton.  About  1030  the  dioceses  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
were  united,  and  in  X049  the  see  was  fixed  at  Exeter.  The  arch- 
deaconries of  Exeter,  Barnstaple  and  Totnes  are  all  mentioned  in 
the  lath  century  and  formerly  comprised  twenty-four  deaneries. 
The  deaneries  of  Three  Towns,  Collumpton  and  Ottery  have 
been  created  since  the  i6th  century,  while  those  of  Tamerton, 
Dunkeswell,  Dunsford  and  Plymptre  have  been  abolished,  bring- 
ing  the  present  number  to  twenty-three. 
>  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  Devonshire  showed  an 
active  hostility  to  Harold,  and  the  easy  submission  which  it 
rendered  to  the  Conqueror  accounts  for  the  exceptionally  large 
number  of  Englishmen  who  are  found  retaining  lands  after  the 
Conquest.  The  many  vast  fiefs  held  by  Norman  barons  were 
known  as  honours,  chief  among  them  being  Plympton,  Oke- 
hampton,  Barnstaple,  Harberton  and  Totnes.  The  honour  of 
Plympton  was  bestowed  in  the  xath  century  on  the  Redvers 
family,  together  with  the  earldom  of  Devon;  in  the  xjth  century 
it  passed  to  the  Courtenay  family,  who  had  already  become 
possessed  of  the  honour  of  Okehampton,  and  who  in  133  s 
obtained  the  earldom.  The  dukedom  of  Exeter  was  bestowed  in 
the  14th  century  on  the  Holland  family,  which  became  extinct 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  ancestors  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  was  bom  at  Budleigh,  had  long  held  considerable  estates  in 
the  county. 

(  Devonshire  had  an  independent  sheriff,  the  appouitment  being 
at  first  hereditary,  but  afterwards  held  for  one  year  only.  In  1320 
complaint  was  made  that  all  the  hundreds  of  Devonshire  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  lords,  who  did  not  appoint  a  sufficiency 
of  bailiffs  for  their  proper  government.  The  miners  of  Devon 
had  independent  courts,  known  as  stannary  courts,  for  the 
regulation  of  mining  affairs,  the  four  stannary  towns  being 
Tavistock,  Ashburton,  Chagford,  and  Plympton.  The  ancient 
miners'  parliament  was  held  in  the  open  air  at  Crockern's  Tor. 

The  castles  of  Exeter  and  Plympton  were  held  against  Stephen 
by  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  and  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the 
French  made  frequent  attacks  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  being 
repulsed  in  1404  by  the  p>eople  of  Dartmouth.  In  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  the  county  was  much  divided,  and  frequent  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  cari  of  Devon  and  Lord  Bonville,  the  respective 
champions  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  parties.  Great  dis- 
turbances in  the  county  followed  the  Reformation  of  the  i6tfa 
century  and  in  1549  a  priest  was  compelled  to  say  mass  at 
Sampford  Courtney.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  coimty 
as  a  whole  favoured  the  parliament,  but  the  prevailing  desire 
was  ^or  peace,  and  in  1643  a  treaty  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  was  agreed  upon.  Skirmishes, 
however,  continued  until  the  capture  of  Dartmouth  and  Exeter 
in  1646  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  In  1688  the  prince  of  Orange 
landed  at  Torbay  and  was  entertained  for  several  da3rs  at  Forid 
and  at  Exeter. 

The  tin  mines  of  Devon  have  been  worked  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  in  the  14th  century  mines  of  tin,  copper,  lead,  gold 
and  silver  are  mentioned.  Agriculturally  the  county  was  always 
poor,  and  before  the  disaiforestation  rendered  especially  so 
through  the  ravages  committed  by  the  herds  of  wild  deer.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  salt  industry  was  important, 
and  there  were  ninety-nine  miUs  in  the  county  and  thirteen 
fisheries.  From  an  early  period  the  chief  manufacture  was  that 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  a  statute  4  Ed.  IV.  permitted  the  manu- 
facture of  cloths  of  a  distinct  make  in  certain  parts  of  Devonshire. 
About  1505  Anthony  Bonvis,  an  Italian,  introduced  an  improved 
method  of  spinning  into  the  county,  and  cider-making  is 
mentioned  in  the  i6th  century.  In  1680  the  lace  industry  was 
already  flourishing  at  Colyton  and  Ottery  St  Mary,  and  flax, 
hemp  and  malt  were  largely  produced  in  the  X7th  and  x8th 
centuries. 

Devonshire  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  1290, 
and  in  X295  Barnstaple,  Exeter,  Plympton,  Ta\'istock,  Torrington 
and  Totnes  were  also  represented.    In  X83X  the  county  with  its 


boroughs  returned  a  total  of  twenty-six  members,  but  tinder  the 
Reform  Act  of  1833  it  returned  four  members  in  two  divisions, 
and  with  ten  boroughs  was  represented  by  a  total  of  eighteen 
members.  Under  the  act  of  1868  the  county  retum«i  six 
members  in  three  divisions,  and  four  of  the  boroughs  were  dis- 
franchised, making  a  total  of  seventeen  members. 

Anliquities. — In  primeval  antiquities  Devonshire  is  not  so  rich 
as  Cornwall;  but  Dartmoor  abounds  in  remains  of  the  highest 
interest,  the  most  peculiar  of  which  are  the  long  parallel  align- 
ments of  upright  stones,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  resemble  those 
of  Camac  in  Brittany.  On  Dartmoor  the  lines  are  invariably 
straight,  and  are  found  in  direct  connexion  with  cairns,  and 
with  circles  which  are  probably  sepulchral.  These  stone 
avenues  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  so-called  sacred  drdes  the 
best  examples  are  the  "  Longstones  "  on  Scorhill  Down,  and 
the  "  Grey  Wethers  "  under  SitUford  Tor.  By  far  the  finest 
cromlech  is  the  "  Spinster's  Rock  "  at  Drewsteignton,  a  three- 
pillared  cromlech  which  may  well'  be  compared  with  those  of 
Cornwall.  There  are  numerous  menhirs  or  single  upright  stones ; 
a  large  dolmen  or  holed  stone  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  Teign,  near  the 
Scorhill  circle;  and  rock  basins  occur  on  the  summit  of  neariy 
every  tor  on  Dartmoor  (the  largest  are  on  Kestor,  and  on  Hdtor, 
above  the  Teign).  It  is,  however,  tolerably  evident  that  these 
have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  granite, 
and  that  the  dolmen  in  the  Teign  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
river.  Clusters  of  hut  foundations,  circular,  and  formed  of 
rude  granite  blocks,  are  frequent;  the  best  example  of  such 
a  primitive  village  is  at  Bat  worthy,  near  Chagford;  the  type 
resembles  that  of  East  Cornwall.  Walled  enclosures,  or  pounds, 
occur  in  many  places;  Grimspound  is  the  most  remarkable. 
Boundary  lines,  also  called  trackways,  run  across  Dartmoor  in 
many  directions;  and  the  rude  bridges,  formed  of  great  slabs 
of  granite,  deserve  notice.  All  these  remains  are  on  Dartmoor. 
Scattered  over  the  county  are  numerous  large  hill  castles  and 
camps, — all  earthworks,  and  aU  apparently  of  the  British  period. 
Roman  relics  have  bran  found  from  time  to  time  at  Exeter  (Isca 
Damnoniarum),  the  only  large  Roman  station  in  the  county. 

The  churches  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  X4th  to  the  end  of  the  x  5th  century. 
Exeter  cathedral  is  of  course  an  exception,  the  whole  (except 
the  Norman  towers)  being  very  beautiful  Decorated  work.  The 
special  features  of  Devonshire  churches,  however,  are  the  richly 
carved  pulpits  and  chancel  screens  of  wood,  in  which  this  county 
exceeded  every  other  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  The  designs  are  rich  and  varied,  and  the  skill  dis- 
played often  very  great.  Granite  crosses  are  frequent,  the  finest 
and  earliest  being  that  of  Coplcstone,  near  Crediton.  Monastic 
remains  are  scanty;  the  principal  are  those  at  Tor,  Buckfast, 
Tavistock  and  Buckland  Abbeys.  Among  domestic  buildings 
the  houses  of  Wear  Gifford,  Bradley  and  Dartington  of  the 
X5th  century;  Bradfield  and  Holcombe  Rogus  (Elizabethan), 
and  Forde  (Jacobean),  deserve  notice.  The  ruined  castles  of 
Okehampton  (Edward  I.),  Exeter,  with  its  vast  British  earth- 
works. Berry  Pomeroy  (Henry  III.,  with  ruins  of  a  large  Tudor 
mansion),  Totnes  (Henry  III.)  and  Compton  (early  x  5th  century), 
are  all  interesting  and  picturesque. 

AuTHoaiTiKS.— T.  Westcote,  Survey  of  Devon,  written  about  1630, 
and  first  printed  in  1845;  J.  Prince,  Worthies  of  Devon  (Exeter, 
1 701);  Sir  W.  Pole.  ColUdums  towards  a  History  of  Ike  County  of 
Devon  (London,  1791):  R.  Polwhcle,  History  of  Devonshire  (3  vols. 
Exeter,  1797.  >  798-1 800):  T.  Moore.  History  of  Devon  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Tim*  (vols,  i.,  ti.,  London,  i8iy>i83i) ; 
G.  Oliver,  Historic  Collections  relating  to  the  Monasteries  tn  Devon 
(Exeter,  x830);  D.  and  S.  Lysons,  liapta  Britannia  (vol.  vi.. 
London,  X822);  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  tn  Devon  (Exeter.  1844); 
Mrs  Bray,  Traditions  of  Devonshire,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Robert 
Southey  (London,  1838);  G.  C.  Boasc,  Devonshire  BiHiorrapky 
(London,  1883);  Sir  W.  R.  Drake.  Devonshire  Notes  and  SoteUts 
(London,  1888) ;  S.  Hewett,  Peasant  Speech  of  Devon  (London,  1802) ; 
R.  N.  Worth.  History  of  Danmshire  (London.  i88i5,  new  edition, 
189O;  C.  Worthy,  Devonshire  Parishes  (Exeter.  1887);  Devouskira 
WtUs  (London,  1896);  Victoria  County  History,  Devonshire. 

DEVRIENT,  the  name  of  a  family  of  German  acton. 

LiTDWiG  Devuent  (1784-1833),  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  xsth 
of  December  1784,  was  the  son  of  a  silk  mercbanL    He 
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ippRBtioed  to  an  upholsterer,  but,  suddenly  letving  his  employ- 
mf&t,  joioed  a  traveUing  theatrical  company,  and  made  his  first 
ippesnnce  on  the  stage  at  Gera  in  1&04  as  the  messenger  in 
SduDcr's  Brami  von  Messina,  By  the  interest  of  Count  Brflhl, 
be  ippeared  at  Rudolstadt  as  Franz  Moor  in  Schiller's  Riuber, 
so  SBCcessf  ully  that  he  obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the 
dotal  theatre  in  Dessau,  where  he  [^yed  until  1809.  He  then 
Rcdvcd  a  caU  to  Breslau,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  So 
brilliant  was  his  success  in  the  title-parts  of  several  of  Shake- 
spore's  plays,  that  Iffland  began  to  fear  for  his  own  reputation; 
ytt  that  great  artist  was  generous  enough  to  recommend  the 
young  actor  as  his  only  possible  successor.  On  Iffland's  death 
Dniicnt  was  summoned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  fifteen 
yean  the  popular  idol.  He  died  there  on  the  30th  of  December 
list.  Ludwig  Dcvrient  was  equally  great  in  comedy  and  tragedy. 
Fakuff,  Franz  Moor,  Shylock,  King  Lear  and  Richard  II.  were 
tsaong  his  best  parts.  Karl  von  Holtd  in  his  Reminiscenca  has 
Shren  a  graphic  picture  of  him  and  the  "  demoniac  fasdnation  " 
of  faistcting. 

Sec  Z.  Fanck.  Aus  iem  Lebeu  tweitr  SckauspieUr,  Iglanis  und 
DftriaOs  (Leipxig,  1838):  H.  Smtdt  in  Decrient-NoveUtn  (3rd  ed., 
Berfia.  1882):  R.  Springer  in  the  novel  Detrient  und  Hoffmann 
(Bfritn.  1873).  and  Eduard  Devricnt's  CesckickU  der  dtntschen 
ScfmutfitUatnst  (Leipzig.  1861). 

Three  of  the  nephews  of  Ludwig  Devrient,  sons  of  his  brother, 
a  menkant,  were  also  connected  with  the  stage.  Karl  August 
DE^ticirr  (1797-187  2)  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  April 
1797.  After  being  for  a  short  time  in  business,  he  entered  a 
avahy  regiment  as  volunteer  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  He  then 
jciaed  the  stage,  making  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1819 
at  Brunswick.  In  182 1  he  received  an  engagement  at  the  court 
tijeatre  in  Dresden,  where,  in  1823,  he  married  Wilhelmine 
Schrtdcr  (see  ScHSdOEa-DEVRiENT).  In  1835  he  joined  the 
roapany  at  Karlsruhe,  and  in  1839  that  at  Hanover.  His 
hat  parts  were  Wallcnstein  and  King  Lear.  He  died  on  the 
ph  of  April  1872.  His  brother  Philipp  Eouakd  Devuent 
(1S01-1877),  ^^^  ^^  Berlin  on  the  nth  of  August  1801,  was  for 
a  time  an  opera  singer.  Turning  his  attention  to  theatrical 
Baaageroent,  he  was  from  1844  to  1846  director  of  the  court 
lieaue  in  Dresden.  Appointed  to  Karlsruhe  in  1852,  he  began 
a  ihorottgh  reorganization  of  the  theatre,  and  in  the  course  of 
Seventeen  years  of  assiduous  labour,  not  only  raised  it  to  a  high 
poution,  but  enriched  its  repertory  by  many  noteworthy  librettos, 
teo^  which  Die  Gunst  des  AugenUicks  and  Yenrrungen  are  the 
bat  known.  But  his  chief  work  is  his  history  of  the  German 
ti^fjt—CeukickU  der  deuUcken  Schauspidkunst  (Leipzig,  1848- 
1374).  He  died  on  the  4th  of  October  187 7.  A  complete  edition 
«f  ^  works — Dramatiscke  und  dramaturgische  Schri/ten — was 
patishcd  in  ten  volumes  (Leipzig,  1846-1873). 

The  youngest  and  the  most  famous  of  the  three  nephews  of 
Udvig  Devrient  was  Gustav  Emil  Devuent  (1803-1872),  bom 
a  Beriin  on  the  4th  of  September  1 803.  He  nuidc  his  first  appear- 
iace  on  the  stage  in  1821,  at  Brunswick,  as  Raoul  in  Schiller's 
Jngfnu  9on  OrUcns,  After  a  short  engagement  in  Leipzig,  he 
teodTcd  in  1829  a  call  to  Hamburg,  but  after  two  years  accepted 
a  pennanent  appmntment  at  the  court  theatre  in  Dresden,  to 
vbkfa  he  belonged  until  his  retirement  in  1868.  His  chief 
dtaracters  wfxe  Hamlet,  Uriel  Acosta  (in  Karl  Gutzkow's  play), 
Marquis  Posa  (in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos),  and  CSoethe's  Torquato 
TassB.  He  acted  several  times  in  London,  where  his  Hamlet  was 
ojasdfred  finer  than  Kemble's  or  Edmund  Kean's.  He  died  on 
t^  7tk  of  August  1872. 

Otto  Devrient  (i 838-1894),  another  actor,  bom  in  Berlin  on 
tsc  srd  <rf  October  1838,  was  the  son  of  Phib'pp  Eduard  Devrient. 
Hs  •oinrd  the  stage  in  1856  at  Karlsruhe,  and  acted  successively 
13  Stuttgart,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  until  he  received  a  fixed 
>?priBtment  at  Karlsruhe,  in  1863.  In  1873  he  became  stage 
cu<]^  at  Weimar,  where  he  gained  great  praise  for  his  mise  en 
^■^  ol  Goethe's  Faust,  After  being  manager  of  the  theatres  in 
Kacohcmi  and  Frankfort  he  retired  to  Jena,  where  in  1883  he 
*»  givea  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1 884 
^  *»  appointed  director  ol  the  court  theatre  in  Oldenburg,  and 


in  1889  director  of  dramatic  phys  in  Berlin.  He  died  at  Stettin 
on  the  a3rd  of  June  1894. 

DEW.  The  word  "dew"  (O.E.  deam\  cf.  Ger.  Tau)  is  a 
very  ancient  one  and  its  meaning  must  therefore  be  defined  on 
historical  principles.  According  to  the  New  English  Diaionary, 
it  means  **  the  moisture  deposited  in  minute  drops  upon  any  cool 
surface  by  condensation  of  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere;  formed 
after  a  hot  day,  during  or  towards  night  and  plentiful  in  the  early 
morning."  Huxley  in  his  Physiography  makes  the  addition 
"  without  production  of  mist."  llie  formation  of  mist  is  not 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  dew,  nor  does  it  necessarily 
prevent  it.  If  the  deposit  of  moisture  is  in  the  form  of  ice  instead 
of  water  it  is  called  hoarfrost.  The  researches  of  Aitken  suggest 
that  the  words  "  by  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  the  atmo- 
sphere  "  might  be  omitted  from  the  definition.  He  has  given 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  large  dewdrops  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  the  most  characteristic  of  idl  the  phenomena  of  dew,  are 
to  be  accoimted  for,  in  laige  measure  at  least,  by  the  exuding  of 
drops  of  water  from  the  plant  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves 
themselves.  The  formation  ot  dewdrops  in  such  cases  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  irrigation  process  of  the  plant  for  supplying  the 
leaves  with  water  from  the  soil.  The  process  is  set  up  in  full 
vigour  in  the  daytime  to  maintain  tolerable  thermal  conditions 
at  the  surface  of  the  leaf  in  the  hot  sun,  and  continued  after  the 
sun  has  gone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  typical  physical  experiment  illus- 
trating the  formation  of  dew  is  the  production  of  a  deposit  of 
moisture,  in  minute  drops,  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  a  glass 
or  polished  metal  vessel  by  the  cooling  of  a  liquid  contained  in  the 
vessel.  If  the  liquid  is  water,  it  can  be  cooled  by  pieces  of  ice; 
if  volatile  like  ether,  by  bubbling  air  through  it.  No  deposit  is 
formed  by  this  process  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  a  point 
which,  from  that  circumstance,  has  received  a  special  name, 
although  it  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  air  round  the  vessel. 
So  generally  accepted  is  the  physical  analogy  between  the  natural 
formation  of  dew  and  its  artificial  production  in  the  manner 
described,  that  the  point  below  which  the  temperature  of  a 
surface  must  be  reduced  in  coder  to  obtain  the  deposit  is  known 
as  the  "  dew-point." 

In  the  view  of  physicists  the  dew-point  is  the  temperature  at 
which,  by  being  cooled  vnthout  change  of  pressure,  the  air  becomes 
saturated  with  water  vapour,  not  on  account  of  any  increase  of 
supply  of  that  compound,  but  by  the  diminution  of  the  capacity 
of  the  air  for  holding  it  in  the  gaseous  condition.  Thus,  when 
the  dew-point  temperature  has.been  determined,  the  pressure  of 
water  vapoiur  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  is  given 
by  reference  to  a  table  of  saturation  pressures  of  water  vapour 
at  different  temperatures.  As  it  is  a  well-established  proposition 
that  the  pressure  of  the  water  vapour  in  the  air  does  not  vary 
while  the  air  is  being  cooled  without  change  of  its  total  external 
pressure,  the  saturation  pressure  at  the  dew-point  gives  the 
pressure  of  water  vapour  in  the  air  when  the  cooling  commenced. 
Thus  the  artificial  formation  of  dew  and  consequent  determination 
of  the  dew-pointis  a  recognized  method  of  measuring  the  pressure, 
and  thence  the  amount  of  water  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
dew-point  method  is  indeed  in  some  ways  a  fundamental  method 
of  hygrometry. 

The  dew-point  is  a  matter  of  really  vital  consequence  in  the 
question  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the  atmosphere  or  its  reverse. 
So  long  as  the  dew-point  is  low,  high  temperature  does  not  matter, 
but  when  the  dew-point  begins  to  approach  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body  the  atmosphere  becomes  insupportable. 

The  physical  explanation  of  the  formation  of  dew  consists 
practically  in  determining  the  process  or  processes  by  which 
leaves,  blades  of  grass,  stones,  and  other  objects  in  the  open  air 
upon  which  dew  may  be  observed,  become  cooled  "  below  the 
dew-point." 

Formerly,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  at  least,  dew  was  supposed 
to  "  fall."  That  view  of  the  process  was  not  extinct  at  the  time 
of  Wordsworth  and  poets  might  even  now  use  the  figure  without 
reproach.  To  Dr  Charles  Wells  of  London  belongs  the  credit  of 
brining  to  a  focus  the  ideas  which  originated  with  the  study  of 
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radiation  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  which  are 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  cooling  necessary  to  produra  dew 
on  exposed  surfaces  is  to  be  Jittributed  to  the  radiation  from  the 
surfaces  to  a  dear  sky.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  theory  of 
automatic  cooling  by  radiation,  which  has  found  a  phu«  in 
aU  text-books  of  physics,  in  his  first  Essay  on  Dew  published 
in  18x8.  The  theory  is  supported  in  that  and  in  a  second  essay 
by  a  number  of  well-planned  observations,  and  the  essays  are 
indeed  models  of  scientific  method.  The  process  of  the  formation 
of  dew  as  represented  by  Wells  is  a  simple  one.  It  starts  from  the 
point  of  view  that  all  bodies  are  constantly  radiating  heat,  and 
cool  automatically  unless  they  receive  a  corresponding  amount 
of  heat  from  other  bodies  by  radiation  or  conduction.  Good 
radiators,  which  are  at  the  same  time  bad  conductors  of  heat, 
such  as  blades  of  grass,  lose  heat  rapidly  on  a  clear  night  by 
radiation  to  the  sky  and  become  oooled  below  the  dew-point  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  question  was  very  fully  studied  by  Melloni  and  others,  but 
little  more  was  added  to  the  explanation  given  by  Wells  until 
1885,  when  John  Aitken  of  Falkirk  called  attention  to  the  question 
whether  the  water  of  dewdrops  on  plants  or  stones  came  from  the 
air  or  the  earth,  and  described  a  number  of  experiments  to  show 
that  under  the  conditions  of  observation  in  Scotland,  it  was  the 
earth  from  which  the  moisture  was  probably  obtained,  either  by 
the  operation  of  the  vascular  system  of  plants  in  the  formation 
of  exuded  dewdrops,  or  by  evaporation  and  subsequent  condensa- 
tion in  the  lowest  layer  of  the  atmosphere.  Some  controversy 
was  excited  by  the  publication  of  Aitkcn's  vievts,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  revert  to  it  because  it  illustrates  a  proposition  which  is  of 
general  application  in  meteorological  questions,  namely,  that  the 
physical  processes  operative  in  the  evolution  of  meteorological 
phenomena  are  generally  complex.  It  is  not  radiation  alone  that 
is  necessary  to  produce  dew,  nor  even  radiation  from  a  body 
which  does  not  conduct  heat.  The  body  must  be  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  so  fully  supplied  with  moisture  that  the  dew- 
point  can  be  passed  by  the  cooling  due  to  radiation.  Thus  the 
conditions  favourable  for  the  formation  of  dew  are  (i)  a  good 
radiating  surface,  (2)  a  still  atmosphere,  (3)  a  clear  sky,  (4)  thermal 
insulation  of  the  radiating  surface,  (5)  warm  moist  ground  or 
some  other  provision  to  produra  a  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
surface  layers  of  air. 

Aiiken's  contribution  to  the  theory  of  dew  shows  that  in 
considering  the  supply  of  moisture  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  ground  as  well  as  the  air  and  concern  ourselves 
with  the  temperature  of  both.  Of  the  five  conditions  mentioned, 
the  first  four  may  be  considered  necessary,  but  the  fifth  is  very 
important  for  securing  a  copious  deposit.  It  can  hardly  be 
maintained  that  no  dew  could  form  unless  there  were  a  supply 
of  water  by  evaporation  from  warm  ground,  but,  when  such  a 
supply  is  forthcoming,  it  is  evident  that  in  place  of  the  limited 
process  of  condensation  which  deprives  the  air  of  its  moisture 
and  is  therefore  soon  terminable,  we  have  the  process  of 
distillation  which  goes  on  as  long  as  conditions  are  maintained. 
This  distinction  is  of  some  practical  importance  for  it  indicates 
the  protecting  power  of  wet  soil  in  favour  of  young  plants  as 
against  night  frost.  If  distillation  between  the  ground  and  the 
leaves  is  set  up,  the  temperature  of  the  leaves  cannot  fall  much 
below  the  original  dew-point  because  the  supply  of  water  for 
condensation  is  kept  up;  but  if  the  compensation  for  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  is  dependent  simply  on  the  condensation  of 
water  from  the  atmosphere,  without  renewal  of  the  supply,  the 
dew-point  will  gradually  get  lower  as  the  moislure  is  dqxMited 
and  the  process  of  cooling  will  go  on. 

In  these  questions  we  have  to  deal  with  comparatively  large 
changes  taking  place  within  a  small  range  of  level.  It  is  with 
the  layer  a  few  inches  thick  on  either  side  of  the  surface  that  we  are 
principally  concerned,  and  for  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
conditions  close  consideration  is  required.  To  illustrate  this  point 
reference  may  be  made  to  figs,  i  and  3,  which  represent  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  10*40  p.il  on  about  the  30th  of  October 
1885,  according  to  observations  by  Aitken.  Vertical  distances 
represent  heights  in  feet,  while  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and 
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the  dew-point  are  represented  by  horizontal  distances  and  their 
variations  with  height  by  the  curved  lines  of  the  diagram.  The 
line  marked  o  is  the  ground  level  itself,  a  rather  indefinite 
quantity  when  the  surface  is  grass.  The  whole  vertical  distance 
represented  is  from  4  ft.  above  ground  to  i  f t  below  ground,  and 
the  special  phenomena 
which  we  are  consider- 
ing take  place  in  the 
layer  whidi  represents 
the  rapid  transition  be- 
tween the  temperature 
of  the  ground  3  in. 
below  the  surface  and 
that  of  the  air  a  few 
inches  above  ground. 

The  point  of  interest 
is  to  determine  where 
thedew-pointcurveand 
dry-bulb  curve  will  cut. 
If  they  cut  above  the 


Fig.  a. 


surfara,  mist  will  result;  if  they  cut  at  the  surface,  dew  will  be 
formed.  Below  the  surface,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  air  is 
saturated  with  moisture  and  any  dificrcnce  in  temperature  of  the 
dew-point  is  accompanied  by  distillation.  It  may  be  remarked, 
by  the  way,  that  such  distillation  between  soil  layers  of  different 
temperatures  must  be  productive  of  the  transference  ol  large 
quantities  of  water  between  different  levels  in  the  soil  cither 
upward  or  downward  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

These  diagrams  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  ground  in  the  phenomena  which  have  been  con- 
sidered. From  the  surface  there  is  a  continual  loss  of  heat  going 
on  by  radiation  and  a  continual  supply  of  warmth  and  moisture 
from  below.  But  while  the  heat  can  escape,  the  moisture  cannot. 
Thus  the  dry-bulb  line  is  deflected  to  the  left  as  it  approaches 
the  surface,  the  dew-point  line  to  the  right.  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
moisture  of  the  ground  is  to  cause  the  lines  to  approach.  In  the 
case  of  grass,  fig.  a,  the  deviation  of  the  dry-bulb  line  to  the  left 
to  form  a  sharp  minimum  of  temperature  at  the  surface  is  well 
shown.  The  dew-point  line  is  also  shown  diverted  to  the  left  to 
the  same  point  as  the  dry-bulb;  but  that  could  only  happen  if 
there  were  so  copious  a  condensation  from  the  atmosphere  as 
actually  to  make  the  air  drier  at  the  surface  than  up  above.  In 
diagram  x,  for  soil,  the  effect  on  air  temperature  and  moisture 
is  shown;  the  two  lines  converge  to  cut  at  the  surface  where  a 
dew  deposit,  will  be  formed.  Along  the  underground  line  there 
must  be  a  gradual  creeping  of  heat  and  moisture  towards  the 
surface  by  distillation,  the  more  rapid  the  greater  the  temperature 
gradient. 

.The  amount  of  dew  deposited  is  considerable,  and,  in  tropical 
countries,  is  sometimes  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  collected  by 
gutters  and  spouts,  but  it  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  rainfall.  Loesche  estimates  the  amount 
of  dew  for  a  single  night  on  the  Loango  coast  at  3  mm.,  but  the 
estimate  seems  a  high  one.  Measurements  go  to  show  that  the 
depth  of  water  corresponding  with  the  aggregate  annual  deposit 
of  dew  is  X  in.  to  X '5  in.  near  London  (G.  Dines),  x '2  in.  at  Munich 
(Wollny),  0-3  in.  at  Montpellier  (Crova),  x*6  in.  at  Tenbury, 
Worcestershire  (Badf^ey). 

With  the  question  of  the  amount  of  water  collected  as  dew,  that 
of  the  maintenance  of  "  dew  ponds  "  is  intimately  associated. 
The  name  is  given  to  certain  isolated  ponds  on  the  upper  levels 
of  the  chalk  dowus  of  the  south  of  England  and  elsewhere.  Some 
of  these  ponds  are  very  ancient,  as  the  title  of  a  work  on  Neoiitkic 
Dewpands  by  A.  J.  and  G.  Kubbard  indicates.  Their  naiDe 
seems  to  imply  the  hypothecs  that  they  depend  upon  dew  and 
not  entirely  upon  rain  for  their  maintenance  as  a  source  of  water 
supply  for  cattle,  for  which  they  are  used.  The  question  has  bee  n 
discussed  a  good  deal,  but  not  settled;  the  balance  of  evidence 
seems  to  be  against  the  view  that  dew  deposits  make  any 
important  contribution  to  the  supply  of  water.  The  construct  ion 
of  dew  ponds  is,  however,  still  practbed  on  traditional  iincs,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  new  dew  pond  has  first  to  be  filled  artificially. 
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AuTBOUTru.— F«  Dm.  (H  tht  two  CMym  by  Dr  Chubs  Wctb 
(UMJoa,  i8iS>,  alui  "  An  Euay  cm  Dew,"  edited  by  Ciiclli 
(LsadDO.  I8A6),  Longnuu',  anlb  sddiCioiu  by  Slradun;  Mellani. 
PtCt.  .(■■.  lieu.  pp.  416,  414  and  lioui.  p.  467:  Jimin,  "  Cgmpl*- 
ivBti  1  h  th^orie  dc  U  foe6e."  Jtwu  Jt  fiytuMSt  viiL  p.  41; 
J.  Ait1«.  00  "  Dew."  rniiii.  Hty.SK.^Edimhii^jBaSL,  pul  i. 
I.  ud  "  Niture."  voL  nctlU.  p.  Ij6!  C.  Tomliiuoii,  "  R»urlu  on 
1  «  Tlnry  a(  Do,"  mJ,  l;rI^  (ite6).  51I1  Kriei,  vdL  31. 
p.  4li  ind  vd.  )>,  p.  37a:  RuMcll.  Haim,  vol.  47,  p.  no;  ■!» 
Ita.i^  (iKiu),  p.  j9d;  Hom^,  BgdnfiitWta'uQiii ml  Mdcsn- 
Iftucb  BmtaSiMnf  (BuUa,  1U4),  Ui.;  TuWiJinf.  p.  8S,  &c; 
Aubeneoq,  "  Die  Tcmpcratur-  und  Feiichi^keitiverbaitiuiBe  in  den 
oneren  Lollichichten  bri  dcr  Tigbildung,"  Mtl.  Ztil.  (i.  (tBt6). 
|L  tj: H.  E.  HwnboT,  ■■  Tfmptaiure  MSirniiditt  dt  Tiir  1  difttr- 
mnhuiteml  Upsl ,"  &ic.  jL  du  iaiiuud'[rfw{(l8>fi];  Rview 
i*  Vo.  ZOK.  liL  (i))il.  D.  ID^ 


mUl  m  DiWAB,  >n  Orientil  Unn  tor  Gnince  miciitci. 
Tie  word  k  dcdftd  Eron  the  Antdui  4iiH>i,  ud  [1  caminanlr 
Bcd  in  India  to  dnute  a  nuiuiter  ol  tlie  Mogul  Eovemment,  or 

tic  forma  wue  that  the  gzuit  of  the  dapasn^  to  the  East  lodia 
CcBtpi^  in  it4i  beome  the  louiMlatiaD  of  the  British  empire 

ISVIZ.  m  JAMS  (iS4>-  }.  British  cheidut  utd 
pkTwki,  su  bom  it  Kincudine-oD-Fotth,  Scntluid,  on  the 
xitb  of  September  1S41.  He  vu  educxted  st  Dollu  Aodetny 
ind  EdLobsish  Univetnty,  bang  at  the  latter  fint  a  pupil,  and 
thfieaidi'  the  aaaistaBt,  of  Lord  PLayfair,  then  profHur  of 
daaoMir;  he  alio  itudied  usdei  KekulC  at  Ghent.  In  187J 
he  VIM  dccted  Jadaonian  prufeuor  of  natural  experimental 
pUoaepfay  at  Cambridge,  beconilng  a  fellow  of  Pelerhoiue,  and 
is  iS;7  he  lucczcded  Di  J.  H.  GUdilone  u  Fullerian  piofeuoT  of 
dsaisuy  In  tlic  Royal  Inilitutian,  London.  He  wu  preiidcnt 
tj  the  Oemical  Sodety  in  1897,  aild  of  the  British  Aslodation 
a  1901,  lerred  on  the  Balfour  Coramiuioo  00  Loodon  Water 
iefiij  (1S93-1S94),  and  a*  a  member  of  the  Committee 
<m  Eapfaawa  (iSSS-tSgi)  invented  cordite  jointly  with  Sir 
FndBUAbd.  Hit  ideatifc  work  coven  a  wide  fi^d,  01  hii 
aiSa  papoa,  MMM  deal  irilh  quntioni  ol  oisuiic  chemistry, 
fdhn  vith  Cnlum'i  hydrocouum  and  ill  phyiical  constants, 
eibsi  vith  U^  tempentiues,  t-i.  the  tempetaturt  of  the  sua 
aal  of  tha  decuie  qiufc.  otbei*  acain  with  eltcuo^holonetiy 
13d  the  diciiiiitiy  ol  the  electric  are.  With  Froleiui  J,  G. 
M'tendnck,  of  Glaigow,  be  iovotigated  the  physiological 
•on  ol  E^t,  and  eiamioed  the  changei  which  take  place  in 
Lbe  ckctinl  cmditloa  of  the  retina  under  ill  influeDce.  With 
Frofesaflc  G.  D.  Uvrin^  one  of  his  colleiguea  at  Cambridge,  he 
hr^aio  iR;galangierietofqiectR»copicDbKrvation3,  the  later 
tl  wUch  wcR  dnottd  to  the  ipectroscopic  examination  of 

te  lid  ol  low  temperatuns;  and  he  was  joined  by  Professor 
J.A.  Floniiv,  of  UniverHty  College,  London,  in  the  investigation 
•<  the  ebctiical  behavioor  of  substances  cooled  to  very  low 

•i:k  hii  mA  on  the  liquefaction  of  llie  lo-called    permanent 

»<  itantee  lampeiatnrt.  Hi)  interest  in  this  branch  ol  inquiry 
dtta  bKk  at  kait  as  hr  a>  1S71,  when  he  discussed  the  "  Latent 
Bat  of  Liaaid  Gaiea  "  bdon  the  British  Aaaodation.    In  iSiS 


be  devoted  a  Friday  evening  lecttire  at  tlie  Royal  Institution  to 
the  then  recent  work  of  L.  P,  CaiUetel  and  K.  P.  Pictet,  and 
exhibited  for  the  fini  time  in  Great  Britain  the  working  of  the 
Cailletet  apparatus.  S!x  years  later,  in  the  same  place,  he 
described  the  researches  of  Z,  F,  Wroblewski  and  K.  S.  OluewiU, 


d  iUusI 
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r,  by  means  of  apparatus  specially  designed  for 
opliol  projection  so  that  the  actions  taking  [dace  might  be 
visible  to  the  audience.  Soon  alterffards  be  constructed  a 
machine  from  which  the  liquefied  gas  could  be  drawn  oB  through 
a  valve  for  use  as  a  cooling  agent,  and  he  showed  its  employment 
for  thispuiposeinconoexionTithsomeresearchEson  meteorites; 
about  the  lame  time  be  also  obtained  oxygen  in  the  solid  state. 
By  iggi  he  had  designed  and  erected  at  the  Royal  Institution  an 
apparatus  vhich  yielded  liquid  oxygen  by  the  pint,  and  towards 
(he  end  of  that  yeu  he  ibowed  that  both  jiquid  oxygen  and  liquid 
Dione  are  sttoDgly  attracted  by  a  magnet  About  1892  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  o!  using  vacuum-jacketed  vessels  for  the  siorige 
of  liquid  gases,  and  >o  efficient  did  this  device  prove  in  preventing 
the  influx  of  eiterrw]  beat  that  it  is  found  possible  not  only  to 
preserve  the  liquids  for  comparatively  long  periods,  but  also  to 
keep  IhemwfreefromebuUiliDnthateianiinationoi  their  optical 
propertjei becomes  possible.  He  nett  experimented  with  a  high- 
prosuro  hydrogen  jet  by  which  low  temperatures  were  realised 
tbiDBgh  the  Thomson-Joule  eBect,  and  the  >u  ocesef  ul  results  thus 
obtained  led  him  to  build  at  the  Royal  Institution  the  large 
lefdgerating  taacbine  by  which  in  1&9S  hydrogen  was  (or  the 
first  lime  collected  in  the  liquid  state,  its  solidilicaiion  following 
in  iSpQ.  Later  be  investigated  the  gas-absorbing  poners  ol 
charcoal  when  cooled  to  low  temperatures,  and  applied  them  to 
the  production  of  high  vacua  and  to  gas  analysis  (see  Ltquid 
Gases).  The  Royal  Sodety  in  1S94  bestowed  the  Rumlord 
medal  upon  him  for  his  work  in  the  production  of  low  tempera- 
tures, and  in  i&qQ  he  ftecame  the  first  redpient  of  the  Hodgkins 
gold  medal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  for  his 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
atmospheric  air.  In  1904  he  was  the  first  British  subject  to 
recdve  the  Lavinsier  medal  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sdcnces, 
and  in  igs6  be  was  the  first  to  be  awarded  (he  Mstteucci  medal 
of  the  Italian  Sodety  of  Sciences.  He  was  knighted  in  1904, 
and  in  1908  he  wai  awarded  the  Albert  medal  of  ibc  Sodety  of 

DBVAB,  too  native  stats  of  India,  in  the  Mslwa  PoliiJctI 
Charge  ol  Central  India,  founded  in  the  Giil  half  of  the  iStb 
century  by  two  faiotbers,  Punwar  Mahnttas,  who  came  into 
Malwa  with  the  peshwa,  Baji  Rao,  in  171S.  Their  descendants 
are  known  at  the  senior  and  junior  brsnches  of  the  lamily,.and 
since  J$4i  each  hss  ruled  his  own  portion  a)  a  separate  state, 
though  the  lands  belonging  In  each  are  so  inlimjitely  entangled, 
tbat  even  in  Dewas,  (he  cafutal  town,  the  ti>o  tides  of  the  main 
street  are  tmder  different  administrations  and  have  difieteol 
anangemenis  for  water  supply  and  Ughting.  The  senior  branch 
bas  an  itea  of  44tsq.  m.  and  a  population  of  61,311,  while  lbe 
area  of  the  junior  branch  is  440  sq.  m.  and  its  population  54,904. 

DBWBERRT,  Xnhu  caaiui,  a  trailing  plant,  allied  to  the 

hedges  and  the  borders  of  fields  in  England  and  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  leaves  have  three  leaflets,  are  hairy  beneath, 
andof  a  dusky  green;  tiieflowers  which  appear  In  June  and  July 
are  irhite,  or  pale  rose-coloured.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  closely 
embraced  by  the  calyx,  and  consists  of  a  few  dnipules,  which  are 


bUck,  with  a  ^ 
DBW-CLAW, 
"  false  hoof  "  of  the 
In  dogs  the  dew<Uw 
spondlng  to  the  big  tot 


mmber,  c 


nging  loosely  attached  to  the 
>[  the  leg.  The  origin  o(  the 
It  it  has  been  faodlully  suggested  that,  while 
the  ground  In  walking,  the  dew-claw  merely 
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Cedlia,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  SImonds,  of  Coazdon  or 
Coxden,  Dorsetshire,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  December  1602, 
and  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Bury  St  Edmimds,  and 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Middle  Temple  in  x6ii,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1623, 
when  he  immediately  began  his  collections  of  material  and  his 
studies  in  history  and  antiquities.  In  1626  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Clopton,  of  Luton's  Hall  in 
Suffolk,  through  whom  he  obtained  a  large  addition  to  his  already 
considerable  fortune.  On  the  6th  of  December  he  was  knighted. 
He  took  an  active  part  as  a  strong  Puritan  and  member  of  the 
moderate  party  in  the  opposition  to  the  king's  arbitrary  govern- 
ment in  the  Long  Parliament  of  1640,  in  which  he  sat  as  member 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  was  created  a  baronet  by 
the  king,  but  nevertheless  adhered  to  the  parliamentary  party 
when  war  broke  out,  and  in  1643  took  the  Covenant.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  expelled  by  Pride's  Purge  in  1648,  and  died 
on  the  x8th  of  April  1650.  He  had  married  secondly  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  Bart.,  of  Risley  in  Derbyshire, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  title, 
the  latter  becoming  extinct  on  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  1731. 
D'£w»  appears  to  have  projected  a  work  of  very  ambitious 
scope,  no  less  than  the  whole  history  of  England  b&sed  on  original 
documents.  But  though  excelling  as  a  collector  of  materials, 
and  as  a  laborious,  conscientious  and  accurate  transcriber,  he  had 
little  power  of  generalization  or  construction,  and  died  without 
publishing  anything  except  an  uninteresting  tract,  The  Primitive 
Practice  for  Preserving  Truth  (1645),  and  some  speeches.  His 
Journals  of  all  the  Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth^  however,  a  valuable  work,'  was  published  in  X682.  His 
large  collections,  including  transcripts  from  ancient  records,  many 
of  the  originals  of  which  are  now  dispersed  or  destroyed,  are  in 
the  Harldan  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  His  unprinted 
Diaries  from  1621-1624  and  from  X643-X647,  the  latter  valuable 
for  the  notes  of  proceedings  in  parliament,  are  often  the  only 
authority  for  incidents  and  speeches  during  that  period,  and  are 
amusing  from  the  glimpses  the  diarist  affords  of  his  own  character, 
his  good  estimation  of  himself  and  his  little  jealousies;  some  are 
in  a  dpher  and  some  in  Latin. 

Extracts  from  his  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  from  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  were  published  by  J.  O.  Halliwell- 
Phillips  in  1845,  by  Heame  in  the  appendix  to  his  Historia  vitae  et 
repti  Ricardi  it.  (1720),  and  in  the  Btbliotheca  topographica  BritaU' 
ntca,  No.  xv.  vol.  vi.  (1783) :  and  from  a  Diary  of  later  date,  College 
Life  in  the  Time  of  James  I.  (18^1).  His  Diaries  have  been  extensively 
drawn  upon  by  Forster,  Gardiner,  and  by  Sanford  in  his  Studies  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.  Some  of  his  speeches  nave  been  reprinted  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany  and  in  the  Somers  Tracts. 

DB  WET,  CHRISTIAN  (1854"  ),  Boer  general  and  poli- 
tician, was  bom  on  the  7th  of  October  1854  at  Leeuwkop, 
Smithfidd  district  (Orange  Free  State),  and  later  resided  at 
Dewetsdorp.  He  served  in  the  first  An|^o-Bocr  War  of  x88o-8x 
as  a  fidd  comet,  and  from  x88i  to  1896  he  lived  on  his  farm, 
becoming  in  1897  member  of  the  Volksraad.  He  took  part  in  the 
earlier  battles  of  the  Boer  War  of  X899  in  Natal  as  a  commandant 
and  later,  as  a  general,  he  went  to  serve  under  Cronje  in  the  west 
His  first  successful  action  was  the  stuprise  of  Sanna's  Post  near 
Bloemfontein,  which  was  followed  by  the  victory  of  Reddersburg 
a  little  later.  Thenceforward  he  came  to  be  regarded  more  and 
more  as  the  most  formidable  leader  of  the  Boers  in  their  guerrilla 
warfare.  Sometimes  severely  handled  by  the  British,  sometimes 
escaping  only  by  the  narrowest  margin  of  safety  from  the  columns 
which  attempted  to  surround  him,  and  falling  upon  and  annihilat- 
ing isolated  British  posts,  De  Wet  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war 
his  successful  career,  striking  heavily  where  he  could  do  so  and 
skilfully  evading  every  attempt  to  bring  him  to  bay.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  peace  negotiations  of  xgo2,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  visited  Europe  with  the  other  Boer  generals.  WhOe 
in  England  the  generals  sought,  unavailingly,  a  modification 
of  the  terms  of  peace  concluded  at  Pretoria.  De  Wet  wrote  an 
account  of  his  campaigns,  an  English  version  of  which  appeared  in 
November  X902  under  the  title  Three  Years*  War,  In  November, 
1907  he  was  dected  a  member  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 


Orange  River  Colony  and  was  appointed  minister  of  agricultore 
In  1908-9  be  was  a  delegate  to  the  Closer  Um'on  Convention. 

DB  WETTB,  WILHELM  MARTIN  LEBBRBCHT  (1780-1849), 
German  theologian,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  January  1780,  at 
Ulla,  near  Weimar,  where  his  father  was  pastor.    He  was  sent 
to  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar,  then  at  the  height  of  its  literaxy 
glor>'.    Here  he  was  much  influenced  by  intercourse  with  Johann 
Gottfried  Herder,  who  frequently  examined  at  the  schooL    In 
X799  he  entered  on  his  theological  studies  at  Jena,  his  prindpal 
teadicrs  bdng  J.  J.  Griesbach  and  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  he  derived  his  tendency  to  free  critical  inquiry. 
Both  in  methods  and  in  results,  however,  he  occupied  an  almost 
solitary  podtion  among  German  theologians.    Having  taken  his 
doctor's  degree,  he  became  privat-docent  at  Jena;  in    1807 
professor  of  theology  at  Hddelberg,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  J.  F.  Fries  (1773-1843);  and  in  x8xo  was  transferred 
to  a  similar  chair  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Berlin,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Schldermacher.    He  was,  however, 
dismissed  from  Berlin  in  18x9  on  account  of  his  having  written  a 
letter  of  consolation  to  the  mother  of  Kail  Ludwig  Sand,  the 
murderer  of  Rotzebue.    A  petition  in  his  favour  presented  by  the 
senate  of  the  imiversity  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  (kcree  was  issued 
not  only  depriving  him  of  the  chair,  but  banishing  him  from  the 
Prussian  kingdom.    He  retired  for  a  time  to  Weimar,  where  he 
'occupied  his  leisure  in  the  preparation  of  his  edition  of  Luther, 
and  in  writing  the  romance  Theodor  oder  die  Weihe  des  Zweiflera 
(Berlin,  1822),  in  which  he  describes  the  education  of  an  evan- 
gelical  pastor.    During  this  period  he  made  his  first  essay  in 
preaching,  and  proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  very  popular 
gifts.    But  in  1822  he  accepted  the  chair  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Basel,  which  had  been  reorganized  four  years  before. 
Though  his  appointment  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
orthodox  party,  De  Wette  soon  won  for  himsdf  great  influence 
both  in  the  university  and  among  the  people  generally.    He  waa 
admitted  a  dtizen,  and  became  rector  of  the  university,  which 
owed  to  him  much  of  its  recovered  strength,  particularly  in 
the  theological  faculty.    He  died  on  the  x6th  of  June  X849. 

De  Wette  has  been  described  by  Juh'us  Wellhausen  as  "  the 
epoch-making  opener  of  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Penta- 
teuch." He  prepared  the  way  for  the  SuppIement>theory.  But 
he  also  made  valuable  contributions  to  other  branches  of  theology. 
He  had,  moreover,  considerable  poetic  faoilty,  and  wrote  a  drama 
in  three  acts,  entitled  Die  ErUsagung  (Berlin,  1823).  He  had  an 
intelligent  interest  in  art,  and  studied  ecdesiastical  music  and 
architecture.  As  a  Biblical  critic  he  is  sometimes  dassed  with 
the  destructive  school,  but,  as  Otto  Pfldderer  says  (Devehpsnent 
of  Theoiogyt  p.  Z02),  he  "occupied  as  free  a  position  as  the 
Rationalists  with  regard  to  the  literal  authority  of  the  creeds 
of  the  church,  but  that  he  sought  to  give  thdr  due  value  to  the 
religious  feelings,  which  the  Rationalists  had  not  done,  and,  with 
a  more  unfettered  mind  towards  history,  to  maintain  the  con> 
nexion  of  the  present  life  of  the  church  with  the  past."  His  works 
are  niarked  by  exegetical  skill,  imusual  power  of  condensation 
and  uniform  fairness.  Accordingly  they  possess  value  which  is 
little  affected  by  the  proffress  of  criticism. 

The  most  important  01  his  works  arc: — BeitrSge  nr  EinJestumjg 
in  das  Alte  Testament  (2  vols.,  1 806-1 807);  Kommentar  iber  dte 
Psalmen  (181 1),  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  in 
still  resaraed  as  of  Meh  autnority;  Lehrbuch  der  hebrSisch-jUdisctun 
ArchdoJogie  (1814);  Uber  Religion  und  Theolone  (1815):  a  work  of 
crreat  importance  as  showing  its  author's  general  theological  position ; 
Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Dogmatih  (1813-1816):  Lehrbuch  der 
historiscK-hritischen  Einleitung  in  die  Bthel  (1817);  Christlicke 
Sittenlehre  (1819-1821):  EinUitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1626): 
Religion,  ihr  Wesen,  ihre  Erscheinungsform,  und  ihr  Einfluss  euf  das 
Lehen  (1827):  Das  Wesen  des  chrutlichen  Claubens  (1846):  and 
Kurtgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  sum  Neuen  Testament  (x836-> 
1848).    De  Wette  also  edited  Luther's  works  (5  x'ols.,  1825-1828). 

See  K.  R.  Hagenbach  in  Herzog's  Realencyklopadie;  G.  C.  F. 
Locke's  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette,  sur  freundschaftlicher  Erinnenrng  (1850)  : 
and  D.  Schcnkel's  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette  und  die  Bedeutung  seiner 
Theologie  fur  unsere  Zeit  (1840).  Rudolf  St&heUn.  De  WeUe  nach 
seiner  theol,  Wirhsamheit  und  Bedeutung  (1880);  F.  Lichtenberser. 
History  of  German  The<Aogyin  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1880) :  Otto 
Pfldderer,  Development  of  Theology  (1890).  pp.  97  ff.;  T.  K.  Cheyae. 
Founders  of  Ike  Old  TeOament  Cnticism,  pp.  31  n. 
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iiBWfiT,  lUVn  BICH  (2858-  ),  Ameriaui  eoonomlst  and 
lUtistadaii,  was  born  at  BvUngton,  Vermont,  U.S^.,  on  the  7th 
of  April  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Vermont  and 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Univenity,  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  economics  and  statistics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tcchsology.  He  was  chairman  of  the  state  board  on  the  question 
of  the  unemployed  (1895),  member  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
DUBon  00  pul^c,  charitable  and  reformatory  interests  (1897), 
^edaleapcxt  agent  on  wages  for  the  xath  census,  and  member  of 
a  state  commisaon  (1904)  on  industrial  reUtions.  He  wrote  an 
aceSeat  SyOahus  on  PoLUtcd  History  since  1815  (X887),  a 
fiMaacudHistoryofOuUS.  {1^2), wsid  National  Problems  {1907). 

DSWE7, 6B0R0K  (1837-  ),  American  naval  officer,  was 
lom  at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  on  the  36th  of  December  1857. 
He  studied  at  Nondch  University,  then  at  Norwich,  Vermont, 
tad  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1858. 
He  VBS  commissioned  lieutenant  in  April  x86i,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  served  on  the  steamsloop  "  Mississippi "  (1861-1863)  during 
Famgnt's  passage  of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans  in  April  1862, 
•nd  at  Port  Hodbon  in  March  1863;  took  part  in  the  fighting 
below  Donaldsonville,  Louisianar  in  July  1863 ;  and  in  1864-1865 
served  on  the  steam-gunboat  "  Agawam  "  with  the  North 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron  and  took  part  in  the  attacks  on 
Fort  Fisher  in  December  1864  and  January  1865.  In  March  1865 
be  became  a  lieutenant-commander.  He  was  with  the  European 
iqu3dn»  in  1866-1867;  was  an  instructor  in  the  United  States 
Kara]  Academy  in  z86is-x869;  was  in  command  of  the  "  Nar- 
rafaasett "  in  X870-X87X  and  x87a-x875,  being  commissioned 
commander  in  187a;  was  light-house  inspector  in  X876-X877; 
and  vas  secrctaxy  of  the  li^t-house  board  in  X877-X883.  In 
1SS4  he  became  a  captain;  in  X889-1893  was  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  equipment  and  recruiting;  in  X893-1895  was  a  member  of  the 
Eght-house  board;  and  in  x895'x897  was  president  of  tl^  board 
of  Iiapection  and  survey,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
■odore  in  February  X896.  In  November  X897  he  was  assigned, 
a:  his  own  request,  to  sea  service,  and  sent  to  Asiatic  waters.  In 
Kpni  1898,  whUe  with  his  fleet  at  Hong  Kong,  he  was  notified  by 
able  that  wax  had  begun  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
Ksi  was  ordered  to  "  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet "  then 
in  Phtlip^pitte  waters.  On  the  xst  of  May  he  overwhelmin^y 
ilefeated  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Montojo  in  Manila  Bay, 
a  ^-ktory  woo  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  American  ships 
(see  SrAsisH-AifEncAN  Was).  Congress,  in  a  joint  resolution, 
tendered  its  thanks  to  Commodore  Dewey,  and  to  the  officers  and 
ses  under  his  command,  and  authoriz^  "  the  secretary  of  the 
Givy  to  present  a  sword  of  honor  to  Commodore  George  Dewey, 
a&i  cause  to  be  struck  bronze  medals  commemorating  the  battle 
of  ManSa  Bay,  and  to  distribute  such  medals  to  the  officers  and 
Be3  <tf  the  ships  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  of  the  Utiited  States." 
He  «3s  promoted  rear-admiral  on  the  xoth  of  May  X898.  On  | 
tbe  18th  of  August  hb  squadron  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
chy  of  Manila.  After  remaining  in  the  Philippines  under  orders 
i'lai  his  government  to  maintain  control,  Dewey  received  the 
nak  of  admiral  (March  3, 1899) — ^that  title,  formerly  borne  only 
l>  Farza^  and  Porter,  having  been  revived  by  act  of  Congress 
(March  3,  1899), — and  returned  home,  arriving  in  NewxYork 
CiT.vhere,  00  the  3rd  of  October  1899,  he  received  a  great 
ovation.  He  was  a  member  (1899)  of  the  Schurman  Philippine 
Cornxmsdan,  and  in  1899  and  X900  was  spoken  of  as  a  possible 
DcBooaik  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  acted  as  president 
d  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry  In  1901,  and  submitted  a  minority 
R?ort  ea  a  few  details. 

WIKT,  MELVIL  (x85x-  ),  American  librarian,  was  bom 
11  idaas  Center.  New  Yoric,  on  the  xoth  of  December  1851.  He 
padsated  in  1874  at  Amherst  College,  where  he  was  assistant 
^azka  hom  1874  to  1877.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Boston, 
*te  be  founded  and  became  editor  of  The  Library  Journal^ 
*^  became  an  Influential  factor  in  the  development  of 
^'KUKs  ID  America,  and  in  the  reform  of  their  administration. 
fis«3s  also  one  of  the  fotmders  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
fva,  of  which  he  was  secretary  frofn  187640  X89X,  and  president 
K  X89X  and  1893.    In  1883  be  became  librarian  of  Columbia 


College,  and  in  the  following  year  founded  there  the  Schod  of 
Library  Economy,  the  first  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
librarians  ever  organized.  This  school,  which  was  very  successful, 
was  removed  to  Albany  in  X890,  where  it  was  re-estabUshed  as  the 
State  Library  School  under  his  direction;  from  x888  to  X906  he 
was  director  of  the  New  York  State  Library  and  from  x888  to 
X900  was  secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
completely  reorganizing  the  state  library,  which  he  made  one  of 
the  most  efficient  in  America,  and  establishing  the  S3rstem  of 
state  travelling  libraries  and  picture  collections.  His  "  Decimal 
System  of  Claausificatlon  "  for  library  cataloguing,  fizst  proposMi 
in  X876,  is  extensively  used. 

DEWIMO,  THOMAS  WILMER  (X851-  ),  American  figure 
painter,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  May 
X85X.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jules  Lefebvre  in  Paris  from  1876  to 
X879;  was  elected  a  full  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1888;  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Ten  American 
Painters,  New  York;  and  received  medals  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
(1889),  at  Chicago  (1893),  at  Buffalo  (1901)  and  at  St  Louis 
(1904).  His  decorative  genre  pictures  are  notable  for  delicacy 
and  finish.  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  Mrs  Stanford  White 
and  of  his  own  wife.  Mrs  Dewing  (b.  1855),  nie  Maria  Oakey,  a 
figure  and  flower  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  John  La  Farge  in  New 
York,  and  of  Couture  in  Paris. 

DB  WINT,  PETER  (x784-x849)f  English  landscape  painter, 
of  Dutch  extraction,  son  of  an  English  physician,  was  bom  at 
Stone,  Staffordshire,  on  the  3  xst  of  January  X784.  He  studied 
art  in  London,  and  in  X809  entered -the  Academy  schools.  In 
x8i3  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours,  where  he  exhibited  largely  for  many  years,  as  well  as  at 
the  Academy.  He  married  in  x8xo  the  sister  of  William  Hilton, 
R.A.  HediedinLondonon the 3oth'of  January X849.  DeWint's 
life  was  devoted  to  art;  he  painted  admirably  in  oils,  and  he  ranks 
as  one  of  the  chief  English  wat6r*colourists.  A  number  of  his 
pictures  are  in  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum. 

DB  WINTER,  JAN  WILLEM  (x7So-x8x3),  Dutch  admiral,  was 
bom  at  Kampen,  and  in  1761  entered  the  naval  service  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  ztal  and 
courage,  and  at  the  revolution  of  1787  he  had  reached  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  The  overthrow  of  the  "  patriot "  party  forced  him 
to  fly  for  his  safety  to  France.  Here  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  took  part  under 
Dumouriez  and  Pichegm  in  the  campaigns  of  179a  and  X793,  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  When 
Pichegm  In  1795  overran  Holland,  De  Winter  returned  with  the 
French  army  to  his  native  country.  The  states-general  now  uti- 
lized the  experience  he  had  gained  as  a  naval  officer  by  giving  him 
the  post  of  adjunct-general  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Dutch 
navy.  In  X796  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  fleet.  He  spared  no  efforts  to  strengthen  it 
and  improve  its  condition,  and  on  the  xxth  of  October  1797  he 
ventured  upon  an  encounter  off  Camperdown  with  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Duncan.  After  an  obstinate  straggle  the 
Dutch  were  defeated,  and  De  Winter  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  remained  in  England  until  December,  when  he  was  liberated 
by  exchange.  His  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown  was 
declared  by  a  court-martial  to  have  nobly  maintained  the  honour 
of  the  Dutch  flag. 

From  X798  to  x8oa  De  Winter  filled  the  post  of  ambassador 
to  the  French  republic,  and  was  then  once  more  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  fleet.  He  was  sent  with  a  strong  sqtiadron  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  repress  the  Tripoli  piracies,  and  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Tripoliton  government.  He  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  and,  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  French  empire,  in  an 
equal  degree  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  By  the  former  he  was 
created  marshal  and  count  of  Huessen,  and  given  the  commanctof 
the  armed  forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  Napoleon  gave  him  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  appointed  him  inspector- 
gcneml  of  the  northern  coasts,  and  in  i8xx  he  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet  he  had  collected  at  the  TexeL  Soon  afterwards 
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De  Winter  was  adzed  with  illnett  and  compelled  to  betake  himself 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  and  of  June  z8i2.  He  had  a 
splendid  public  funeral  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon.  His 
heart  was  enclosed  in  an  um  and  placed  in  the  Nicolaas  Kerk 
at  Kampen. 

'  DB  WITT,  CORNELinS  (1^23-1672),  brother  of  John  de  Witt 
(q.v.),  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1623.  In  1650  he  became  burgo- 
inastcr  of  Dort  and  member  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  important  post 
of  ruwaard  or  governor  of  the  land  of  Putten  and  baililS  of 
Beierland.  He  associated  himself  doady  with  his  greater 
brother,  the  grand  pensionary,  and  supported  him  throughout 
his  career  with  great  ability  and  vigour.  In  1667  he  was  the 
deputy  chosen  by  the  states  of  Holland  to  accompany  Admiral 
de  Ruyter  in  his  famous  expedition  to  Chatham.  Cornelius 
de  Witt  on  this  occasion  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
coolness  and  Intrepidity.  He  again  accompanied  De  Ruyter  in 
1672  and  took  an  honourable  part  in  the  great  naval  fight  at 
Sole  Bay  against  the  united  English  and  French  fleets.  Compelled 
by  illness  to  leave  the  fleet,  he  found  on  his  return  to  Dort  that 
the  Orange  party  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  and  his  brother 
were  the  objects  of  popular  suspicion  and  hatred.  An  account 
of  his  imprisonment,  trial  and  death,  is  given  bdow. 

DB  WITT,  JOHN  (X62S-X672),  Dutch  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Dort,  on  the  24th  of  September  1625.  He  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  old  burgher-regent  families  of  his  native  town.  His  father, 
Jacob  de  Witt,  was  six  times  burgomaster  of  Dort,  and  for  many 
years  sat  as  a  representative  of  the  town  in  the  states  of  Holland. 
He  was  a  strenuous  adherent  of  the  republican  or  oligarchical 
states-right  party  in  opposition  to  the  princes  of  the  hoxise  of 
Orange,  who  represented  the  federal  prindple  and  had  the  sui^>ort 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  John  was  educated  at  Ldden,  and 
early  displayed  remarkable  talents,  more  especially  in  mathe- 
matics and  jurispmdence.  In  1645  he  and  his  dder  brother 
Cornelius  visited  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  England,  and  on 
his  retum  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  as  an  advocate. 
In  1650  he  was  appointed  pensionary  of  Dort,  an  oflice  which 
made  him  the  leader  and  spoktsmaa  of  the  town's  deputation  in 
the  state  of  Holland.  In  this  same  year  the  states  of  Holland 
found  themselves  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  provindal  supremacy, 
on  the  question  of  die  disbanding  of  troops,  with  the  youthful 
prince  of  Orange,  William  IL  William,  with  the  support  of  the 
states>general  and  the  army,  seized  five  of  the  leaders  of  the 
states-right  party  and  imprisoned  them  in  Loevestein  castle; 
among  these  was  Jacob  de  Witt.  The  sudden  death  of  William, 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  crushed  opposition,  led  to  a  reaction. 
He  left  only  a  posthumous  child,  afterwards  William  III.  of 
Orange,and  the  prindplcs  advocated  by  Jacob  de  Witt  triumphed, 
and  tLe  authority  of  the  states  of  Holland  became  predominant 
in  the  republic. 

At  this  time  of  constitutional  crisis  such  were  the  doquence, 
sagadty  and  business  talents  exhibited  by  the  youthful 
pensionary  of  Dort  that  on  the  23rd  of  July  1653  be  was 
appointed  to  the  oflSce  of  grand  pensionary  (Raadpensiotuuis)  of 
Holland  at  the  age  of  twenty-dght.  He  was  re-elected  in  1658, 
X663  and  1668,  and  held  office  until  his  death  in  1672.  During 
this  period  of  nineteen  years  the  general  conduct  of  public  affairs 
and  administration,  and  espedally  of  fordgn  affairs,  such  was 
the  confidence  insphred  by  his  talents  and  industry,  was  largely 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  found  in  1653  his  country  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  through  the  war  with  England,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  keen  commerdal  rivalry  of  the  two  maritime  states. 
The  Dutch  were  unprepared,  and  suffered  severely  through  the 
loss  of  thdr  carrying  trade,  and  De  Witt  resolved  to  bring  about 
peace  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  demands  of  Cromwell  were 
impossible,  for  they  aimed  at  the  absorption  of  the  two  republics 
into  a  single  sUte,  but  at  last  in  the  autumn  of  1654  peace  was 
conduded,  by  which  the  Dutch  made  large  concessions  and  agreed 
to  the  striking  of  the  &ig  to  English  ships  in  the  narrow  seas.  The 
treaty  induded  a  secret  artide,  which  the  statesrgeneral  refused 
to  entertain,  but  which  De  Witt  succeeded  in  indudng  the  states 
of  Holland  to  accept, by  which  the  provinces  of  Holland  pledged 


themsdves  not  to  elect  a  stadtholiler  or  a  captain-general  of  the 
union.  This  Act  of  Sedusion,  as  it  was  called,  was  aimed  at  the 
young  prince  of  Orange,  whose  dose  relationship  to  the  Stuarts 
made  him  an  object  of  suspidon  to  the  Proteaor.  De  Witt  was 
personally  favourable  to  this  exdusion  of  William  IIL  from  his 
ancestral  dignities,  but  there  Is  no  tmth  in  the  suggestion  that 
he  prompted  the  action  of  Cromwell  in  this  matter. 

The  policy  of  De  Witt  after  the  peace  of  1654  was  eminently 
successfuL  He  restored  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  extended 
its  commercial  supremacy  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1658-59  he 
sustained  Denmark  against  Sweden,  and  in  1662  conduded  an 
advantageous  peace  Vrith  Portugal  The  accession  of  Charles  IL 
to  the  En^ish  throne  led  to  the  rescinding  of  the  Act  of  Sedusion; 
nevertheless  De  Witt  steadily  refused  to  allow  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  be  appointed  stadtholder  or  caplain-generaL  This  led 
to  ill-will  between  the  English  and  Dutch  governments,  and  to 
a  renewal  of  the  old  grievances  about  maritime  and  commerdal 
rights,  and  war  broke  out  in  1665.  The  zeal,  industry  and 
courage  displayed  by  the  grand  penaonary  during  the  course  of 
this  fiercdy  contested  naval  strug^  could  scarcdy  have  been 
surpassed.  He  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  went  to  sea 
with  the  fleet,  and  inspired  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by 
the  example  he  set  of  ralmnefw  in  danger,  energy  in  action  and 
inflexible  strength  of  will.  It  was  due  to  his  exertions  as  an 
orgaiuzer  and  a  diplomatist  quite  as  much  as  to  the  brilliant 
seamanship  of  Admiral  de  Rujrter,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Breda  (July  31, 1667),  on  the  prindple  of 
«/t  possideiiSj  were  so  honourable  to  the  United  Provinces.  A 
still  greater  triumph  of  diplomatic  skill  was  the  condusion  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  (January  17,  x668)  between  the  Dutch  Republic, 
England  and  Sweden,  which  che<^cd  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  the  name  of  his 
wife,  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa.  The  check,  however,  was  but 
temporary,  and  the  French  king  only  bided  his  time  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  rebuff  he  had  svdffered.  Meanwhile  William  III. 
was  growing  to  manhood,  and  his  nimierous  adherents  throughout 
the  country  spared  no  efforts  to  undermine  the  authority  of  De 
Witt,  and  secure  for  the  young  prince  of  Orange  the  dignities  and 
authority  of  his  ancestors. 

In  1672  Louis  XIV.  suddenly  dedared  war,  and  Invaded 
the  United  Provinces  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army.  Practically 
no  resistance  was  possible.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  people 
called  William  III.  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  there  were  violent 
demonstrations  against  John  de  Witt.  His  brother  Corodius 
was  Guly  24)  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  tbe 
prince.  On  the  4th  of  August  John  de  Witt  resigned  the  post 
of  grand  pensionary  that  he  had  held  so  long  and  with  such 
distinction.  Comdius  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  on  the  ZQth  of 
August  he  was  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  his  offices  and  banish- 
ment.  He  was  confined  in  the  Gevangenpoort,  and  his  brother 
came  to  visit  him  in  the  prison.  A  vast  crowd  on  hearing  this 
collected  outside,  and  finally  burst  into  the  prison,  seized  the  two 
brothers  and  literally  tore  them  to  pieces.  Their  mangled  remains 
were  hung  up  by  the  feet  to  a  lamp-post.  Thus  perished,  by  the 
savage  act  of  an  infuriated  mob,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
his  age. 

John  de  Witt  married  Wendela  Bicker,  daughter  of  an  influ- 
ential burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  in  1655,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  three  dauj^ters. 

Bibliography.— -J.  Geddes,  History  of  the  Administration  of  John 
de  Witt,  (vol.  t.  only,  London.  1879) ;  A.  Lef^i«-Pontalis.  Jeawt  de 


1862):  J.  de  Witt,  Brieven  . . .  gewisselt  lusschen  den  Heer  Jokan 
de  Witt , . .  Cfuie  dt  gevoigmaghtiiden  v.  d.  staedt  d.  Yereen.  Nedrr- 
landen  so  in  Vranckryck,  Enielandt,  Sweden,  Denemarken,  PooU^^ 
ent.  1659-69  (6  vols..  The  Hague.  1723-1725):  Brieven  . . .  ftfjo- 
i6s7  {1658)  eerste  ded  bewerkt  den  K.  Fruin  uittegeoen  d.,  C.  W. 
Kernlcimp  (Amsterdam,  1906).  .  .. 

DEWLAP  (from  the  O.E.  Ittppa,  a  lappet,  or  hanging  fold; 
the  first  syllable  is  of  doubtful  origin  and  the  popular  cxplana  • 
tion  that  the  word  means  "  the  fold  which  brushes  the  de^v  *> 
is  not  borne  out,  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary,  by 
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eqahnleat  words  sttch  as  Uie  Danish  doglaeb,  in  Scandinavian 
lu^osges),  the  loose  fold  of  skin  banging  from  the  neck  of  cattle, 
abo  tppikd  to  similar  folds  in  the  necks  of  other  animals  and 
fowh,  as  the  dog,  turkey,  &c.  The  American  practice  of  branding 
attJe  by  making  a  cut  in  the  neck  is  known  as  a  "  dewlap  brand.'* 
The  skin  of  the  neck  in  human  beings  often  becomes  pendulous 
viih  age,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  humorously  by  the  same 
Buae. 

DBWSBURT.  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  parliamentary 
botoogh  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  river 
Caider,  8  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leeds,  on  the  Great  Northern,  London 
ft  Xorth-Westem,  and  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop. 
(1901)  9ifi6o,  llxe  parish  church  of  All  Saints  was  for  the  most 
pan  leboilt  in  the  Jatter  half  of  the  i8th  century;  the  portions 
still  jMnerved  of  the  original  structure  are  mainly  Early  English. 
The  chief  industries  are  the  making  of  blankets,  carpets,  druggets 
asd  wffsted  yam  ;  and  there  are  iron  foundries  and  machinery 
vorks.  Coal  is  woAed  m  the  neighbourhood.  The  parliamentary 
boroogh  indudes  the  adjacent  municipal  borough  of  Batley,  and 
RtDns  one  member.  The  municipal  borough,  incorporated  in 
1862,  h  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors.  Area, 
1471  acres.  Paulinus,  first  archbishop  of  York,  about  the  year 
677  preached  in  the  district  of  Dewsbuiy,  where  Edwin,  king 
of  Northombria,  whom  he  converted  to  Christianity,  had  a  royal 
Baasicw.  At  Kirklees,  in  the  parish,  are  remains  of  a  Cistercian 
coovent  of  the  x  2th  century,  in  an  extensive  park,  where  tradition 
wiates  that  Robin  Hood  died  and  was  buried. 

DKnPPOS,  PUBUUS  HKBENNIUS  (<f.  a.d.  3i»-a73),  Greek 
bittonan,  statesman  and  general,  was  an  hereditary  priest  of  the 
^iCvsiaiBB  famfly  of  the  Kerykes,  and  held  the  offices  of  archon 
bsaileos  and  cpoiiymta  in  Athens.  When  the  HeruU  overran 
Grace  and  captured  Athens  (269),  Dexippus  showed  great 
penooal  courage  and  revived  the  spirit  of  patriotism  among 
b»  degenerate  fellow-countrymen.  A  statue  was  set  up  in 
b's  hoooar,  the  base  of  which,  with  an  inscription  recording 
bis  services,  has  been  preserved  {Corpus  Inscrr.  Attkarum,  ill. 
^'  716).  It  b  remarkable  that  the  inscription  is  silent  as  to 
hk  nOitaiy  achievements.  Photius  {cod.  8a)  mentions  three 
bi^orical  works  by  Dexippus,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
Wttaln:  (i)  T^  /Mr*  'kl^^ea^pop^  an  epitome  of  a  similarly 
stned  %F0fk  by  Arrian;  (2)  2ai9uo&,  a  history  of  the  wars 
af  Rome  with  the  Goths  (or  Scythians)  in  the  3rd  century; 
(3)  X^BMK^  tcTOpla,  a  chronol(^cal  history  from  the  earliest 
L'aei  to  the  emperor  Claudius  Gothicus  (270),  frequently  referred 
tD  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history.  The  work  vas 
oestamed  by  Eunapius  of  Sardis  down  to  404.  Photius  speaks 
Toy  highly  of  the  style  of  Dexippus,  whom  he  places  on  a 
levri  with  Thttcydides,  an  opinion  by  no  means  confirmed  by  the 
fagaeato  (C.  W.  MiUler,  P.H.G.  ui.  666-687). 

MERBB,  HEHBT  MASTTN  (iSax-xSgo),  American  cleigy- 
■u  asd  avtiior,  was  bom  in  Pljrmpton,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
ijtb  of  Aii^ast  1 821.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  X840  and  at 
^  AndoTcr  Theolo^cal  Soninary  in  1844;  ^^^  pastor  of  a 
Ccogregatiooal  church  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1844-1849,  and  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Congregational  church, 
Bflsloa,  in  1849-1867;  was  an  editor  of  thie  Congregatiotiatist 
a  1851-X866,  of  the  Congregational  Quarterly  in  i8s9-x866, 
i*^  ci  the  C^ngregaHonalistf  with  which  the  Recorder  was 
T^eifed.  from  1867  until  his  death  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the 
:}tb  d  Nowcnber  X890W  He  was  an  authority  on  the  history  of 
Oegre^ticnialnm  and  was  lecturer  on  that  subject  at  the 
Aadover  Iteological  Seminary  in  X877-1879 ;  he  left  his  fine 
Snry  on  the  Paritans  in  America  to  Yale  University.  Among 
b»  works  axe:  Comgregaiionaiismt  What  U  is.  Whence  it  is, 
ti39  if  workM,  Wky  U  is  better  than  any  other  Form  of  Church 
GmaBAaH,  amd  ils  consequent  Demands  (1865),  The  Church 
^tistj  of  Ike  PurUam*  the  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  (1870), 
ii  to  Me^  WaUams  amd  Hit  '*  Banishment  **  from  the  Massa- 
Ceimsy  {x^t6),  Cemg^egatienalism  of  the  Last  Three 
Tean,  at  seem  m  Ht  Literature  (x88o),  his  most 
wocfc,  A  Hamdbook  of  Congregationalism  (1880).  The 
TrweSteryefJekmSwothftkeSe-Baptitt"  (iSSi),Commen  Sente 


as  to  Woman  Sujrage  (1885),  and  many  reprints  of  pamphlets 
bearing  on  early  church  history  in  New  England,  especially 
Baptist  controversies.  His  The  England, and  Holland  of  the 
Pilgrims  was  completed  by  his  son,  Morton  Dexter  (b.  1846), 
and  published  in  1905. 

DEXTER,  TIMOTHY  (1747-1806),  American  merchant,  re- 
markablefor  hiseccentridties,  wasboraat  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  22nd  of  February  1747.  He  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  buying  up  quantities  of  the  depreciated  continental  currency, 
which  was  ultimately  redeemed  by  the  Federal  government  at 
par.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Dexter  and  built  extraordinary, 
houses  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  Chester,  New  Hampshire. 
He  maintained  a  poet  laureate  and  collected  inferior  pictures, 
besides  erecting  in  one  of  his  gardens  some  forty  colossal  statues 
carved  in  wood  to  represent  famous  men.  A  statue  of  him- 
self was  included  in  the  collection,  and  had  for  ai^  inscription 
"  I  am  the  first  in  the  East,  the  first  in  the  West,  and  the  greatest 
philosopher  in  the  Western  World."  He  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Pickle  for  the  Knovnng  Ones.  It  was  wholly  without  punctuation 
marks,  and  as  this  aroused  comment,  he  published  a  second 
edition,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  page  displaying  nothing  but 
commas  and  stops,  from  which  the  readers  were  invited  to  "  peper 
and  solt  it  as  they  plese."  He  beat  his  wife  for  not  weeping 
enough  at  the  rehearsal  of  his  funeral,  which  he  himself  carried 
out  in  a  very  elaborate  maimer.  He  died  at  Newburyport  on  the 
26th  of  October  x8o6. 

DEXTRINE  (BsmsH  Gum,  Staxcb  Gum,  Leiocomz), 
(CsHioOk)',  a  substance  produced  from  starch  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids,  or  by  roasting  it  at  a  temperature  between  170* 
and  240**  C.  It  is  manufactured  by  spraying  starch  with  2  %  nitric 
acid,  drying  in  air,  and  then  heating  to  about  ixo*.  Different 
modifications  are  known,  e.g.  amylodextrine«  erythrodextrine  and 
achroodextrine.  Its  name  has  reference  to  its  powerful  dextro- 
rotatory action  on  polarized  light  Pure  dextrine  is  an  insipid, 
odourless,  white  substance;  commercial  dextrine  is  sometimes 
yellowish,  and  contains  burnt  or  unchanged  starch.  It  dissolves 
in  water  and  dilute  alcohol;  by  strong  idcohol  it  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  as  the  hydrated  compound,  C«HiaO|*HsO. 
Diastase  converts  it  eventually  into  maltose,  CtsHnOu;  and  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  (sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  acetic)  it  is 
transformed  into  dextrose,  or  ordinary  glucose,  C^^CV  It 
does  not  ferment  in  contact  with  yeast,  and  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  If  heated  with  strong  nitric  add  it  gives 
oxalic,  and  not  mudc  add.  Dextrine  much  resembles  gum 
arable,  for  which  it  is  generally  substituted.  It  is  employed  for 
using  paper,  for  stiffening  cotton  goods,  and  for  thickening 
colours  in  calico  printing,  also  in  the  making  of  loxenges,  adhesive 
stamps  and  labels,  and  surgical  bandages. 

See  Otto  Lu^er,  Lexihon  der  gesamten  Technih, 

DET  (an  adaptation  of  the  Turk,  ddl,  a  matemal  uncle),  an 
honorary  title  formerly  bestowed  by  the  Turks  on  elderiy  men, 
and  appropriated  by  the  janissaries  as  the  designation  of  their 
commanding  officers.  In  Algeria  the  deys  of  the  janissaries 
became  in  the  17th  century  rulers  of  that  country  (see  Algesia: 
History)  From  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century  to  the  end  of  the 
X7th  century  the  ruler  of  Tunisia  was  also  called  dey,  a  title 
frequently  used  during  the  same  period  by  the  soverdgjis  of 
Tripoli. 

DHAMMAPALA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  disdples  of 
the  Buddha,  and  therefore  constantly  chosen  as  their  name  in 
religion  by  Buddhist  novices  on  their  entering  the  brotherhood. 
The  most  famous  of  the  fihikshus  so  named  was  the  great 
commentator  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  a.o. 
at  the  Badara  Tittha  Vihflra.  near  the  east  coast  of  India,  just  a 
little  south  of  where  Madras  now  stands.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the 
commentaries  on  seven  of  the  shorter  canonical  books,  consisting 
almost  entirdy  of  verses,  and  also  the  commentary  on  the  Netti, 
perhaps  the  oldest  Pili  work  outside  the  canon.  Extracts  from 
the  latter  work,  and  the  whole  of  three  out  of  the  seven  others, 
have  been  published  by  the  Pftii  Text  Sodety.  These  works 
show  great  learning,  exegetical  skill  and  sound  judgment.  But 
as  Dluunmapftla  ff>nfiff**  himadf  rigidly  dther  to  questions  of 
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the  mraning  of  words,  or  to  ditniisiona  of  the  ethical  import  of 
his  texts,  very  little  can  be  gathered  from  his  writings  of  value 
for  the  social  history  of  his  time.  For  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  difficult  texts  on  which  he  comments,  they  are  indispensable. 
Though  in  all  probability  a  Tamil  by  birth,  he  declares,  in  the 
opening  lines  of  those  of  his  works  that  have  been  edited,  that  he 
followed  the  tradition  of  the  Great  Minster  at  Anurftdhapura  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  works  themselves  confirm  this  in  every  respect. 
HsUan  Tsang,  the  famous  Chinese  pilgrim,  tells  a  quaint  story 
of  a  Dhammap&la  of  K&nchipura  (the  modem  Ronjevaram). 
He  was  a  son  of  a  high  official,  and  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  the 
king,  but  escaped  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  feast,  entered  the 
order,  and  attained  to  reverence  and  distinction.  It  b  most 
likely  that  this  story,  whether  legendary  or  not  (and  Hstian 
Tsang  heard  the  story  at  K&nchipura  nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  date  of  Dhammap&la),  referred  to  this  author.  But  it  may 
also  refer,  as  HsOan  Tsang  refos  it,  to  another  author  of  the  same 
name.  Other  unpublished  works,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
have  been  ascribed  to  Dhammap&la,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  are  really  by  him. 

AirrROftiTiBS.— T.Watters.  On  Yuan  Chwant{ed.  Rhys  Davidsand 
Bushell.  London,  1905).  U.  169,  228;  Edmund  Haxdy  in  Zeitsckrift 
der  dtntscken  morgenlAndiscken  CescUsckaft  (1898),  pp. 97  foil.;  N*lii 
(ed.  E.  Hardy,  London.  Pali  Text  Society.  1902),  especially  the 
Introduction,  passim;  Thai  COtkA  Commentary,  Peta  VaUku 
Commentary,  and  Vimdna  Vatthu  Commentary »  all  three  published 
by  the  PiUi  Text  Society.  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

DHANIS,  FRANCIS,  Bakon  (1861-1909),  Belgian  adminis- 
trator, was  bom  in  London  in  1861  and  paaoed  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  at  Greenock,  where  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  the  son  of  a  Belgian  merchant  and  of  an  Irish  lady 
named  Maher.  The  name  Dhania  is  supposed  to  be  a  varia- 
tion of  D'Anvers.  Having  completed  his  education  at  the  £cole 
Militaire  he  entered  the  Belgian  army,  joining  the  regiment  of 
gr^nadi««,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  he  volunteered  for  service  on  the 
Congo,  and  hi  1887  he  went  out  for  a  first  term.  He  did  so  well 
in  founding  new  stations  north  of  the  C^ngo  that,  when  the 
government  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  Arab  domination  on  the 
Ijpper  Congo,  he  was  selected  to  conmiand  the  chief  expedition 
sent  against  the  slave  dealers.  The  campaign  began  In  April 
1892,  and  it  was  not  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  till 
January  1894.  The  story  of  this  war  has  been  told  in  detail  by 
Dr  S^ey  Hinde,  who  took  part  in  it,  in  his  book  The  Pall  of 
Ike  Congo  Arabs.  The  principal  achievements  of  the  campaign 
were  the  captures  in  succession  of  the  three  Arab  strongholds  at 
Nyangwe,  Kassongo  and  Kabambari.  For  his  services  Dhanis 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron,  and  in  X895  was  made  vice- 
goYcmor  of  the  Congo  State.  In  1896  he  took  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Upper  Nfle.  His  troops,  largely  composed 
of  the  Batetela  tril^  who  had  only  beisn  recently  enlisted, 
and  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  execution  of  some  of  their 
chiefs  for  indulging  their  mnnihal  proclivities,  mutinied  and 
murdered  many  of  their  white  officers.  Dhanis  found  himself 
confronted  with  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  even  the  Arabs 
in  these  well-armed  and  half-disdpUned  mercenaries.  During 
two  years  (1897-1898)  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  a  life^nd- 
death  stmggle  with  them.  Eventually  he  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  the  several  bands  formed  out  of  his  mutinous  soldiers. 
Although  the  incidents  of  the  Batetela  operations  were  less 
striking  than  those  of  the  Arab  war,  many  students  of  both 
think  that  the  Belgian  leader  dispUyed  the  greater  ability  and 
fortitude  in  bringing  them  to  a  successful  issue.  In  1899 
Baron  Dhanis  returned  to  Belgium  with  the  honorary  rank  of 
vice  governor-general.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  November  1909. 

DHAR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Bhopawar  agency, 
Central  India.  It  includes  many  Rajput  and  Bhil  feudatories, 
and  has  an  area  of  1 775  sq.  m.  The  raja  is  a  Punwar  Mahratta. 
The  founder  of  the  present  ruling  family  was  Anand  Rao  Punwar, 
a  descendant  of  the  great  Paramara  clan  .of  Rajputs  who  from 
the  9th  to  the  xjth  century,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Mahommedans,  had  ruled  over  Malwa  from  their  capital  at  Dhar. 
Anand  Rao  received  Dbar  as  a  fief  from  Baji  Rao,  the 


peshwa,  the  victory  of  the  Mahrattas  thus  restoring  the  sovereigB 
power  to  the  family  which  seven  centuries  before  had  been 
expelled  from  this  ve^r  city  and  country.  Towards  the  dose  of 
the  i8th  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  r9th  century,  the  state  was 
subject  to  a  series  of  spoliations  by  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  was 
only  preserved  from  destmction  by  the  talents  and  courage  of  the 
adoptive  mother  of  the  fifth  raja.  By  a  treaty  of  1819  Dhar 
passed  under  British  protection,  and  bound  itself  to  act  in  sub- 
ordinate co-operation.  The  state  was  confiscated  for  rebellion 
in  1857,  but  in  i860  was  restored  to  Raja  Anand  Rao  Punwar, 
then  a  minor,  with  the  exception  of  the  detached  district  of 
Bainisia,  which  was  granted  to  the  begum  of  Bhopal.  Anand 
Rao,  who  received  the  personal  title  Maharaja  and  the  K.C«S.I.  in 
1877,  died  in  1898,  and  was  succeeded  by  Udaji  Rao  Punwar. 
In  190X  the  population  was  143,115.  The  state  includes  the 
mins  of  Mandu,  or  Mandogarh,  the  Mahommedan  capital  of 
Malwa. 

The  Town  of  DhakIs  33  m.  W.  of  Mhow,  908  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Pop.  (1901)  17,792.    It  is  picturesquely  situated  amoqg  lakes 
and  trees  surrounded  by  barren  hiUs,  and  possesses,  besides  its 
old  walls,  many  interesting  buildings,  Hindu  and  Mahommedan. 
some  of  them  containing  records  of  a  great  historical  importance. 
The  Lat  Masjid,  or  Pillar  Mosque,  was  built  by  Dilawar  Khan  in 
X405  out  of  the  remains  of  Jain  temples.  It  derives  its  name  from 
an  iron  pillar,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  set  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  X3th  century  in  commemoration  of  a  victory,  and 
bearing  a  later  inscription  recording  the  seven  days'  visit  to  the 
town  of  the  emperor  Akbar  in  1598.  The  pillar,  which  was  43  ft. 
high,  is  now  overthrown  and  broken.   The  Kamal  Maula  is  an 
enclosure  containing  four  tombs,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
Shaikh  Kamal  Maiilvi  (Kamal-ud-din),  a  follower  of  the  famous 
X3th-century  Mussulman  saint  Nizam-ud-din  AuHya  *■    The 
mosque  known  as  Raja  Bhoj's  school  was  built  out  of  Hindu 
remains  in  the  X4th  or  xsth  century:  its  name  is  derived  from  the 
slabs,  covered  with  inscriptions  giving  rules  of  Sanskrit  grammar, 
with  which  it  is  paved.  On  a  small  Mil  to  the  north  of  the  town 
stands  the  fort,  a  conspicuous  pile  of  red  sandstone,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Mahommed  ben  Tughlak  of  Delhi  in  the 
X4th  century.    It  contains  the  pakce  of  the  raja.    Of  modem 
institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  high  school,  public  library, 
hospital,  and  the  chapel,  school  and  hospital  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  mission.    Tliere  is  also  a  govemment  opiuin  depot 
for  the  payment  of  duty,  the  town  being  a  considerable  centre 
for  the  trade  in  opium  as  well  as  in  grain. 

The  town,  the  name  of  which  is  usually  derivejd  from  DIura  Magari 
(the  city  of  sword  blades),  is  of  great  aotiquit^,  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  Paramara  chiefs  of  Malwa  bjr  Vainsinha  II..  who  trans- 
ferred his  headquarters  hither  from  Ujjain  at  the  dose  of  the  9th 
centurv.  During  the  rule  of  the  Paramara  dynasty  Dhar  was  fame  us 
throughout  India  as  a  centre  of  culture  and  kerning:  but.  after 
suffering  various  vidssitudes,  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the 
M  uawilmans  at  the  beginning  of  the  lath  oentuiy .  At  the  dose  of  t  he 
century  Dilawar  Khan,  the  outlder  01  the  Lat  Masitd.  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  in  1399.  practically  established  nis  independence, 
his -son  Hoshang  Shah  being  the  first  Mahommedan  king  of  Malwa. 
Under  this  dynasty  Dhar  was  second  in  importance  to  the  capital 
Mandu;  Subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  Dhar  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moguls,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till  1730.  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas. 

See  Imperial  GauUeer  of  India  (Oxford,  1908). 

DHARAMPUR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Surat  poUtioal 
agency  division  of  Bombay,  with  an  area  of  704  sq.  m.  The 
population  in  1901  was  100,430,  being  a  decrease  of  17%  during 
the  decade ;  the  estimated  gross  revenue  is  £25,4x2 ;  and  the 
tribute  £600.  Its  chief  is  a  Sesodia  Rajput.  The  state  has  been 
surveyed  for  land  revenue  on  the  Bombay  system.  It  contains 
one  town,  Dharampur  (pop.  in  X901,  63,449),  snd  272  villages. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  state,  the  climate  of  which  is  vety 
unhealthy,  is  capable  of  cultivation ;  the  rest  is  covered 
rocky  hiUs,  forest  and  brushwood. 

>  Nizam-ud-din,  whoSe  beautiful  marble  tomb  is  at  Indarpat 
Delhi,  was.  according  to  some  authorities,  an  assassin  of  the  « 
■odety  of  Khorasan.  By  some  modem  authorities  be  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Jhuggtsm,  the  Thugs  having  a  special 
reverence  for  his  memory. 
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DHIRMSALA*  a  hill-sUtion  and  sanatorium  of  the  Punjab, 
ladia,  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Dhaola  Dhar,  16  m.  N.£.  of 
Kaagra  town,  at  an  elevation  of  some  6000  ft.  Pop.  (i 901)  697 x. 
Tbe  scenery  of  Dharmsala  is  of  peculiar  grandeur.  The  spur  on 
vfaicb  it  stands  is  thickly  wooded  with  oak  and  other  trees; 
befaiad  it  the  pine-clad  slopes  of  the  mountain  tower  towards  the 
Mpd  peaks  of  the  higher  Ange,  snow-clad  for  half  the  year; 
vhtle  below  stretches  the  luxuriant  cultivation  of  the  Kangra 
vaOry.  In  1855  Dharmsala  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
Kiogxa  district  of  the  Punjab  in  place  of  Kangra,  and  became  the 
centreof  a  EUiropean  settlement  and  cantonment,  largely  occupied 
hy  Guritha  regiments.  The  station  was  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
qoake  of  April  1905,  in  which  1635  persons,  including  as 
Europeans  and  x  12  of  the  Gurkha  garrison,  pez^ed  {Imperial 
Caadtetr  of  India,  X908). 

DBABWAB,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Kwthem  division  of  Bombay.  The  town  has  a  station  on  the 
Soatbem  Mahratta  railway.  The  population  in  1901  was  31,279. 
fC  has  several  ginning  factories  and  a  cotton-mill;  two  high 
schools,  one  maintained  by  the  Government  and  the  other  by 
the  Basel  GcnAan  Mission. 

The  DxsTKicT  of  Dhaswax  has  an  area  of  4603  sq.  m.  In  the 
north  and  iwrth-east  are  great  pUins  of  black  soil,  favourable  to 
cottoQ-growing;  in  the  south  and  west  are  successive  ranges  of 
hjm  hills,  with  flat  fertile  valleys  between  them.  The  whole 
district  lies  high  and  has  no  large  rivers. 

Ld  1901  the  population  was  i,ri3,398,  showing  an  increase  of 
6%  IB  the  decade.  The  most  influential  classes  of  the  community 
are  Brabmaxxs  and  Lingayats.  The  Lingayats  number  436,968, 
or  46%  of  the  Hindu  population;  they  worship  the  symbol  of 
Siva,  and  males  and  females  both  carry  this  emblem  about  their 
person  in  a  silver  case.  The  principal  crops  are  millets,  pulse  and 
cotton.  The  centres  of  the  cotton  trade  are  Hubli  and  Gadag, 
jaactions  <m  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway,  which  traverses  the 
(fstrict  in  several  directions. 

The  eariy  history  of  the  territory  comprised  within  the  district 
of  Dharwar  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  reconstructed  from  the 
ascription  slabs  and  memorial  stones  which  abound  there. 
Ftob  these  it  is  dear  that  the  country  fell  in  turn  under  the  sway 
cf  the  various  dynasties  that  ruled  in  the  Deccan,  memorials  of 
the  Gsahikyan  dynasty,  whether  temples  or  inscriptions,  being 
c^edaUy  abundant.  In  the  14th  century  the  district  was  first 
swerran  by  the  Mahommedans,  after  which  it  was  annexed  to  the 
Bevly  established  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  an  ofiidal  of 
vikh  named  Dhar  Rao,  according  to  local  tradition,  built  the 
tart  at  Dharwar  town  in  1403.  After  the  defeat  of  the  king  of 
^T^yaiiagar  at  Talikot  (1565),  Dharwar  was  for  a  few  years 
r^cticaliy  independent  under  its  Hindu  governor;  but  in  1573 
tile  (ort  was  captured  by  the  sultan  of  Bijapur,  and  Dharwar  was 
imesed  to  his  dominions.  In  1685  the  fort  was  taken  by  the 
capaoi  Anrangzeb,  and  Dharwar.  on  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul 
eapire,  fell  onder  the  sway  of  the  pcshwa  of  Poona.  In  1 764  the 
^oviBce  was  overrun  by  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore,  who  in  1778 
ofUred  the  fort  of  Dharwar.  This  was  retaken  in  1791  by  the 
Ifahrattaa.  On  the  final  overthrow  of  the  peshwa  in  181 7, 
Dhanrar  was  inoorpocated  with  the  territory  of  the  East  India 

OBOlPmU  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana  agency, 
«itk  an  area  of  1155  sq.  m.  It  is  a  crop-producing  country, 
*^hnit  any  special  manufactures.  AH  along  the  bank  of  the 
r-^'tf  rw»^K»t  the  country  is  deeply  intersected  by  ravines; 
«7«  ranges  of  hills  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state  supply 
'Vx^ustible  quarries  of  fine-grained  and  easily-worked  red 
tt^jstoBc.  In  190X  the  population  of  Dholpur  was  370i973i 
iteraiag  a  decrease  of  3%  in  the  decade.  The  estimated  revenue 
^  ihjooo.  The  state  is  crossed  by  the  Indian  Midland  railway 
^^no  Jhaasi  to  Agra.  In  recent  years  it  has  suffered  severely 
ina  draagkt.  In  1896-1897  the  expenditure  on  famine  relief 
noBsted  10  £8190. 

The  town  oC  Dholpur  is  34  n.  S.  of  Agia  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901) 
t^iie.  The  present  town,  which  dates  from  the  x6th  century, 
rkat  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  older  Hindu  town 


built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  xith  century  by  the  Tonwar  Rajput 
Raja  Dholan  (or  Dhawal)  Deo,  and  named  after  him  Dholdcra  or 
Dhawalpuri.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  may  be 
mentioned  the  fortified  sarai  built  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  within 
which  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Sadik  Mahommed  Khan  (d.  1595),  one 
of  his  generals.  The  town,  from  its  position  on  the 'railway,  is 
growing  in  importance  as  a  centre  of  trade. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  country  forming  the 
state  of  Dholpur.  Local  tradition  affirms  that  it  was  ruled  by 
the  Tonwar  Rajputs,  who  had  their  seat  at  Delhi  from  the  8th 
to  the  1 3th  century.  In  1450  it  had  a  raja  of  its  own;  but  in 
X501  the  fort  of  Dholpur  was  taken  by  the  Mahommedans  under 
Sikandar  Lodi  and  in  1504  was  transferred  to  a  Mussulman 
governor.  In  1527,  after  a  strenuous  resistance,  the  fort  was 
captured  by  Baber  and  with  the  surrounding  country  passed 
tmder  the  sway  of  the  Moguls,  being  included  by  Akfaiar  in  the 
province  of  Agra.  During  the  dissensions  whidi  followed  the 
death  of  Aurangzeb  in  1707,  Raja  Kalyan  Singh  Bhadauria 
obtained  possession  of  Dholpur,  and  his  family  retained  it  till 
X76X,  after  which  it  was  taken  successively  by  the  Jat  raja, 
Suraj  Mai  of  Bharatpur,  by  Mirza  Najaf  Khan  in  X775,  by 
Sindhia  in  1782,  and  in  1803  by  the  British.  It  was  restored 
to  Sindhia  by  the  treaty  of  Sarji  Anjangaon,  but  in  consequence 
of  new  arrangements  was  again  occupied  by  the  British.  Finally, 
in  x8o6,  the  territories  of  Dholpur,  Bari  and  Rajakhera  were 
handed  over  to  the  maharaj  rana  Kirat  Singh,  ancestor  of  the 
present  chiefs  of  Dholpur,  in  exchange  for  his  state  of  Gohad, 
Vrhich  was  ceded  to  Sindhia. 

The  maharaj  rana  of  Dholpur  belongs  to  the  clan  of  Bamraolia 
Jats,  who  are  believed  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  wave  of  invasion  which  swept  over  northern  India 
about  A.O.  xoo.  An  ancestor  of  the  family  appears  to  have  held 
certain  territories  at  Bamraoli  near  Agra  c.  1x95.  His  descendant 
in  1505,  Singhan  Deo,  having  distinguished  himself  in  an  expcdi* 
tion  against  the  freebooters  of  the  Deccan,  was  rewarded  by  the 
sovereignty  of  the  small  territory  of  Gohad,  with  the  title  of  rana. 
In  1779  the  rana  of  Gohad  joined  the  British  forces  against 
Sindhia,  under  a  treaty  which  stipulated  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  English  and  Mahrattas,  all  the  territories 
then  in  his  possession  should  be  guaranteed  to  him,  and  protected 
from  invasion  by  Sindhia.  This  protection  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  the  rana  having  been  guilty  of  treachery,  and  in 
1783  Sindhia  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
and  crushed  his  Jat  opponent  by  seizing  the  whole  of  Gohad.  In 
1804,  however,  the  family  were  restored  to  Gohad  by  the  British 
government;  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Sindhia,  the  rana 
agreed  in  1805  to  exchange  Gohad  for  his  present  territory  of 
Dholpur,  which  was  taken  under  British  protection,  the  chief 
binding  himself  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  the  para- 
mount power,  and  to  refer  all  disputes  with  neighbouring  princes 
to  the  British  government.  Kirat  Singh,  the  first  maharaj  rana 
of  Dholpur,  was  succeeded  in  1836  by  his  son  Bhagwant  Singh, 
who  showed  great  loyalty  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  was  created 
a  K.C.S.I.,  and  G.C.S.L  in  1869.  He  was  succeeded  in  1873  by 
his  grandson  Nihal  Singh,  who  received  the  C.B.  and  frontier 
medal  for  services  in  the  Tirah  campaign.  He  died  in  X901,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ram  Singh  (b.  1883). 

See  Imperial  CauUur  of  India  (Oxfocd.  1908)  and  authorities 
there  given. 

DHOW,  the  name  given  to  a  type  of  vessel  used  throughout 
the  Arabian  Sea.  The  language  to  which  the  word  belongs  is 
unknown.  According  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  the  place 
of  origin  may  be  the  Persian  Gulf,  assuming  that  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  tava  mentioned  by  Athanasius  Nikitin  {India 
in  the  istk  Century,  Hakluyt  Society,  1858).  Though  the  word 
is  used  generally  of  any  craft  along  the  East  African  coast,  it  is 
usually  applied  to  the  vessel  of  about  150  to  300  tons  burden  with 
a  stem  rising  with  a  long  slope  from  the  water;  dhows  generally 
have  one  mast  with  a  lateen  sail,  the  yard  being  of  enormous 
length.  Much  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf  is  carried  on  by  these  vessels.  They  were  the  regular  vesseb 
employed  in  the  slave  trade  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
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DHRANGADRA— DIABASE 


DRRANQADRA,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Gujarat 
division  of  Bombay,  situated  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kathiawar.  Its  area  is  1156  sq.  m.  Poi:>.  (1901)  70,880.  The 
estimated  gross  revenue  is  £38,000  and  the  tribute  £3000.  A 
state  railway  on  the  metre  gauge  from  Wadhwan  to  the  town  of 
Dhrangadra,  a  distance  of  21  m.,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1898. 
Some  cotton  is  grown,  although  the  soil  is  as  a  whole  poor; 
the  manufactures  include  salt,  metal  vessels  and  stone  hand- 
mills.   The  chief  town,  Dhrangadhi,  has  a  population  (1901)  of 

14.770. 

The  chief  of  Dhrangadra,  who  bears  the  title  of  Raj  Sahib,  with 
the  predicate  of  His  Highness,  is  head  of  the  ancient  clan  of  Jhala 
Rajputs,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  Kathiawar  from  Sind  in 
the  8th  century.  Raj  Sahib  Sir  Mansinghji  Ranmalsinghji 
(b.  1837),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1869,  was  distinguished 
for  the  enh'ghtened  character  of  his  administration,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  establishing  schools  and  internal  communications. 
He  was  created  a  K.C.S.I.  in  1877.  He  died  in  1900,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Ajitsinghji  Jaswatsinghji  (b.  1872); 

DHULEBP  SINGH  (1837-1893),  maharaja  of  Lahore,  was  bom 
in  February  1837,  and  was  proclaimed  maharaja  on  the  i8th  of 
September  1843,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  the  rani  Jindan, 
a  woman  of  great  capacity  and  strong  will,  but  extremely  inimical 
to  the  British.  He  was  acknowledged  by  Ranjit  Singh  and 
recognized  by  the  British  government.  After  six  years  of  peace 
the  Sikhfl  invaded  British  territory  in  1845,  but  were  defeated  in 
four  battles,  and  terms  were  imposed  upon  them  at  Lahore,  the 
capital  of  the  Punjab.  Dhulecp  Singh  retained  his  territory,  but 
it  was  administered  to  a  great  extent  by  the  British  government 
in  his  name.  This  arrangement  increased  the  regent's  dislike  of 
the  British,  and  a  fresh  outbreak  occurred  in  1848-49.  In  spite 
of  the  valour  of  the  Sikhs,  they  were  utterly  routed  at  Gujarat, 
and  in  March  1849  Dhuleep  Singh  was  deposed,  a  pension  of 
£40,000  a  year  being  granted  to  him  and  his  dependants.  He 
hecame  a  Christian  and  elected  to  live  in  England.  On  coming 
of  age  he  made  an  arrangement  with  the  British  government 
by  which  his  income  was  reduced  to  £25,000  in  consideration  of 
advances  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and  he  finally  settled  at 
Elvedon  in  Suffolk.  While  passing  through  Alexandria  in  1864 
he  met  Miss  Bamba  Milller,  the  daughter  of  a  German  merchant 
who  had  married  an  Absrssinian.  The  maharaja  had  been 
interested  in  mission  work  by  Sir  John  Login,  and  he  met  Miss 
Mfiller  at  one  of  the  missionary  schools  where  she  was  teaching. 
She  became  his  wife  on  the  7th  of  June  1864,  and  six  children  were 
the  issue  of  the  marriage.  In  the  year  after  her  death  in  1S90  the 
maharaja  married  at  Paris,  as  his  second  wife,  an  English  lady. 
Miss  Ada  Douglas  Wetherill,  who  survived  him.  The  maharaja 
was  passionately  fond  of  sport,  and  his  shooting  parties  were 
celebrated,  while  he  himself  became  a  persona  grata  in  English 
society.  The  result,  however,  was  financial  difficulty,  and  in 
1883  he  appealed  to  the  government  for  assistance,  making 
various  claims  based  upon  the  alleged  possession  of  private 
estates  in  the  Punjab,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Koh-i-nor 
diamond  to  the  British  Crown.  His  demand  was  rejected,  where- 
upon he  started  for  India,  after  drawing  up  a  proclamation  to  his 
former  subjects.  But  as  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  allow  him 
to  visit  the  Punjab,  he  remained  for  some  time  as  a  guest  at  the 
residency  at  Aden,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  some  of  his 
relatives  to  witness  his  abjuration  of  Christianity,  which  actually 
took  place  within  the  residency  itself.  As  the  climate  began  to 
affect  his  health,  the  maharaja  at  length  left  Aden  and  returned 
to  Europe.  He  stayed  for  some  time  in  Russia,  hoping  that  his 
claim  against  England  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Russians;  but 
when  that  expectation  proved  futile  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  pension  allowed  him  by  the 
Indian  government.  His  death  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  took 
place  at  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  October  1893.  The  maharaja's 
eldest  son.  Prince  Victor  Albert  Jay  Dhuleep  Singh  (b.  1866),  was 
educated  at  Trinity  and  Do^-ning  Colleges,  Cambridge.  In  1888 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  ist  Royal  Dragoon  Guards.  In 
iRaS  h^  married  Lady  Anne  Coventry,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
^fy.  (G.  F.  B.) 


DHULIA,  a  town  of  British  India,  administrative  headquarters 
of  West  Khandesh  district  in  Bombay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Panjhra  river.  Pop.  (1901)  24,726.  Considerable  trade  is  done 
in  cotton  and  oil-seeds,  and  weaving  of  cotton.  A  railway 
connects  Dhulia  with  Chalisgaon,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  railway. 

DIABA8B,  in  petrology,  a  rock  which  is  a  weathered  form  of 
dolerite.  It  was  lo'ng  widely  accepted  that  the  pre-Tertiary  rocks 
of  this  group  differed  from  their  Tertiary  and  Recent  representa- 
tives in  certain  essential  respects,  but  this  is  now  admitted  to  be 
untenable,  and  the  differences  are  known  to  be  merely  the  result 
of  the  longer  exposure  to  decomposition,  pressure  and  shearing, 
which  the  older  rocks  have  experienced.  Their  olivine  tends 
to  become  seipentinized;  their  augite  changes  to  chlorite  and 
uralite;  their  felspars  are  clouded  by  formation  of  xeolites,  ca]dte, 
sericite  and  epidote.  The  rocks  acquire  a  green  colour  (from  the 
development  of  chlorite,  uralite  and  epidote);  hence  the  older 
name  of "  greenstones,"  which  is  now  little  used.  Many  of  them 
become  somewhat  schistose  from  pressure  ("  greenstone-schists." 
meta-diabase,  &c.).  Although  the  original  definition  of  the  group 
can  no  longer  be  justified,  the  name  is  so  well  established  in  ciurent 
usage  that  it  can  hardly  be  discarded.  The  terms  diabase  and 
dolerite  are  employed  really  to  designate  distinct  fades  of  the 
same  set  of  rocks. 

• 

The  minerals  of  diabase  are  the  tame  as  those  of  dolerite.  vis. 
olivine,  augite,  and  pla^odase  felspar,  with  subordinate  quanthiea 
of  hornblende,  biotite,  iron  oxides  and  apatite. 

There  are  oli vine-diabases  and  diabases  without  olivine ;  -quarts* 
diabases,  analcite-diabases  (or  teschenites)  and  hornblende  diabases 
(or  proterobases).  Hypersthene  (or  bronzite)  is  characteristic  of 
another  group.  Many  of  them  are  ophitic.  especially  those  which 
contain  olivine,  but  others  are  intersertal,  like  the  intersertal 
dolerites.  The  last  include  most  quartz-diabases,  hyperstheoe- 
diabases  and  the  rocks  which  have  been  described  as  thoieites. 
Porphyritic  structure  appears,  in  the  diabase-porphyrites,  some  of 
which  are  highly  vesicular  and  contain  remains  ot  an  abundant 
fine-grained  or  partly  sjassy  ground-mass  {diabas-mandtisteiH, 
amygdaloidal  diabase).  The  somewhat  ill-defined  sptlites  are  re- 
garded bv  many  as  modifications  of  diabase-porphyrite.  In  the 
intersertaJ  and  porphyrite  diabases,  fresh  or  devitrified  glassy  base 
is  not  infrequent.  It  is  esjxcially  conspicuous  in  some  thoteites 
(hyalo-tholeiles)  and  in  weissclbergites.  These  roclcB  consist  of 
augite  and  plaigioclase,  with  little  or  no  olivine,  on  a  brown, 
vitreous,  interstitial  matrix.  Devitrified  forms  of  tachylyte  (sor- 
dawilite,  &c.)  occur  at  the  rapidly  chilled  margins  of  dolerite  sills 
and  dikes,  and  fine-grained  spotted  rocks  with  large  spherulites  of 
grey  or  greenish  felspar,  and  branching  growths  ol  brownish-green 
aunte  (varioiites). 

To  neariy  every  variety  in  composition  and  structure  presented 
by  the  diabases,  a  counterpart  can  be  found  among  the  Tertiary 
dolerites.    In  the  older  rocks,  however,  certain  minerals  are  more 
common  than  in  the  newer.    Hornblende,  mostly  of  pale  green  colours 
and  somewhat  fibrous  habit,  is  very  frequent  in  diarase;  it  is  in 
most  cases  secondary  after  pyroxene,  and  is  then  known  as  uralite : 
often  it  forms  pseudomorphs  which  retain  the  shape  of  the  original 
augite.    Where  diabases  nave  been  crushed  or  shared,  hornblende 
readily  develops  at  the  expense  of  pyroxene,  sometimes  repla^cing  it 
completely,     f  n  the  later  stages  of  alteration  the  amphibole  becomes 
compact  and  well  crystalliMd;  the  rocks  consist  of  green    horn* 
blende  and  plagioclase  felspar,  and  are  then  generally  known  as 
epidiorites  or  amphibolites.    At  the  same  time  a  schistose  structure 
is  produced.    But  transition  forms  are  veiv  common,  having. more 
or  less  of  the  augite  remaining,  surrounded  by  newly  formej  horn- 
blende which  at  first  is  rather  fibrous  and  tends  to  spread  outwards 
through  the  surrounding  felspar.    Chlorite  also  is  abundant  both 
in  sheared  and  unsheared  diabases,  and  with  it  calcite  may  make  its 
appearance,  or  the  lime  set  free  from  the  augite  may  combine  m  ith 
tne  titanium  of  the  iron  oxide  and  with  silica  to  form  incrustations  or 
borders  of  sphene  around  the  original  crystals  of  ilmenite.     Epidote 
is  another  secondary  lime-bearing  mineral  which  results  from   the 
decomposition  of  the  soda  lime  felspars  and  the  pyroxenes.     Many 
diabases,  especially  those  of  the  teschenite  sub-group,  are  filled  with 
zeolites. 

Diabases  are  exceedingly  abundant  among  the  older  rocks  of 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  I^ular  names  for  them  are  "  whin^tone.** 
"  greenstone,"  "  toadstone  and  "  trap."  They  form  excellent  road> 
mending  stones  and  are  much  quarried  for  this  purpose,  being  tough. 
durable  and  resistant  to  wear,  so  long  as  they  are  not  ext  rentely 
decomposed.  Many  of  them  are  to  oe  preferred  to  the  fre^er 
doleritesas  being  less  brittle.  The  quality  of  the  Cornish  greenstones 
appears  to  have  been  distinctly  improved  by  a  smaller  amount  of 
recrystallixation  where  they  have  been  heated  'by  contact  with 
intrusive  masses  of  granite.  (J.  S.  F.) 
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HiBBIB  (from  Gr.  9iA,  through,  and  $tiJipm9,  to  pass),  a 
ooasbtutioiud  disease  characterized  by  a  habitually  excessive 
disciarge  of  urine.  Two  forms  of  this  complaint  are  described, 
rd.  Diabetes  Mellitus,  or  Glycosuria,  where  the  urine  Is  not  only 
ificreased  in  quantity,  but  persistently  contains  a  greater  or  less 
affiouDt  of  augar,  and  Diabetes  Insipidus,  or  Polyuria,  where  the 
oriae  is  saofXy  increased  in  quantity,  and  contains  no  abnormal 
(cgredienL  This  latter,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
poiyuria  due  to  chronic  granubr  kidney,  lardaceous  disease  of  the 
kidiiey,  and  also  occurring  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria. 

Diabetes  meiltius  is  the  disease  to  which  the  term  is  most 
commonly  applied,  and  is  by  far  the  more  serious  and  important 
liimcnt  It  is  one  of  the  disrascs  due  to  altered  metabolism 
ISM  Metabouc  Diseases).  It  is  markedly  hereditary,  much  more 
pnvaknt  in  towns  and  especially  modern  city  life  than  in  more 
P'iinitive  rustic  communities,  and  most  common  among  the  Jews. 
The  excessive  use  of  sugar  as  a  food  is  usually  considered  one 
aose  of  the  disease,  and  obesity  is  supposed  to  favour  its 
orcunence,  but  many  observers  consider  that  the  obedty  so 
often  met  with  among  diabetics  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
<Lsease  itself.  No  age  is  exempt,  but  it  occurs  most  commonly 
ui  the  fifth  decade  of  life.  It  attacks  males  twice  as  frequently 
as  females,  and  fair  more  frequently  than  dark  people. 

The  symptoms  are  usually  gradual  in  their  onset,  and  the 
patient  may  suffer  for  a  length  of  time  before  he  thinks  it 
oecesary  to  apply  for  medical  aid.  The  first  symptoms  which 
itiract  attention  are  failure  ctf  strength,  and  emaciation,  along 
%ith  great  thirst  and  an  increased  amount  and  frequent  passage 
ef  urine.  From  the  normal  quantity  of  from  2  to  3  pints  in  the 
:4  hoon  it  may  be  increased  to  10,  20  or  30  pints,  or  even  more. 
I:  is  usually  of  pale  colour,  and  of  thicker  consistence  than  normal 
uiae,  possesses  a  deddedly  sweet  taste,  and  is  of  high  specific 
r^^ity  (1030  to  1050).  It  frequently  gives  rise  to  considerable 
irriuiion  of  the  urinary  passages. 

By  simpk  evaporation  crysuls  of  sugar  may  be  obtained  from 
d  xbetic  urine,  which  also  yields  the  charactexistic  chemical  tests 
of  sugar,  white  the  amount  of  this  substance  can  be  accurately 
ciUmaCcd  by  certain  analytical  processes.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
r-aeed  may  vary  from  a  few  ounces  to  two  or  more  poimds  per 
crcas,  and  it  is  found  to  be  markedly  increased  after  saccharine 
cr  starchy  food  has  been  taken.  Sugar  may  also  be  found  in 
tiK  blood,  saliva,  tears,  and  in  almost  all  the  excretions  of  persons 
s^z^enng  from  tJ^  disease.  One  of  the  most  distrc^ng  symptoms 
i:  iatease  thirst,  which  the  patient  is  constantly  seeking  to  allay, 
t^  quantity  of  liquid  consumed  being  in  general  enormous,  and 
*j»re  is  osoally,  but  not  invariably,  a  voradous  appetite.  The 
'arjih  IS  always  parched,  and  a  faint,  sweetish  odour  may  be 
r^^Dlved  from  the  breath.  The  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the 
jfatxal  health  is  very  marked,  and  the  patient  becomes  more  and 
<S3fr  emadated.  He  suffers  from  increasing  muscular  weakness, 
the  teaperalure  of  his  body  is  lowered,  and  the  skin  is  dry  and 
Ha.*^  There  is  often  a  peculiar  flush  on  the  face,  not  limited  to 
\tt  malar  eminences,  but  extending  up  to  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
T'tf  teeth  are  loosened  or  decay,  there  is  a  tendency  to  bleeding 
rrca  the  gums,  while  dyspeptic  symptoms,  constipation  and 
iBQ  of  sexoal  power  are  common  accompaniments.  There  is  in 
feaeral  great  mental  depression  or  irritability. 

Diabetes  as  a  rule  advances  comparatively  slowly  except  in 
tr^  case  of  young  perrons,  in  whom  its  progress  is  apt  to  be 
a?id.  The  oomf^cations  of  the  disease  are  many  and  serious. 
1'  vaj  canse  impaired  vision  by  weakening  the  muscles  of 
icrooaMdation,  or  by  lessening  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  to 
.:&t.  Also  cataract  is  very  common.  Skin  affections  of  all  kinds 
=^r  occur  and  prove  very  intractable.  Boils,  carbuncles, 
olh'itis  and  gangrene  are  all  apt  to  occtur  as  life  advances, 
'r  jn^  gangrvse  is  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 
I^i^betics  are  especially  liable  to  phthisis  and  pneumonia,  and 
p2ptoc  of  the  lungi  may  set  in  if  the  patient  survives  the  crisis 
^  tbe  latter  disease.  Digestive  troubles  of  all  kinds,  kidney 
^^eases  and  heart  failure  due  to  fatty  heart  are  all  of  common 
vxioreBcc.  Also  patients  seem  curiously  susceptible  to  the 
poboa  of  enleric  fever,  thou|^  the  attack  usually  nms  a  mild 


course.  The  sugar  temporarily  disappears  during  the  fever.  But 
the  most  serious  complication  of  ail  is  known  as  diabetic  coma, 
which  is  very  commonly  the  final  cause  of  death.  The  onset  is 
often  insidious,  but  may  be  indicated  by  loss  of  appetite,  a  rapid 
fall  in  the  quantity  of  both  urine  and  siigar,  and  by  either  consti- 
pation or  diarrhoea.  More  rarely  there  is  most  acute  abdominal 
pain.  At  first  the  condition  is  rather  that  of  collapse  than  true 
coma,  though  later  the  patient  is  absolutely  comatose.  The 
patient  suffers  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  dyspnoea,  and  the  breath 
and  skin  have  a  sweet  ethereal  odour.  The  condition  may  last 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  days,  but  is  almost  invariably 
the  precursor  of  death. 

.  Diabetes  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  disease,  recovery  being  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Oyer  50%  die  of  coma,  another  25 %  of  phthisis 
or  pneumonia,  and  the  remainder  of  Brighl's  disease,  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  gangrene,  &c.  The  most  favoi/rabic  cases  are  those 
in  which  the  patient  is  advanced  in  years,  those  in  which  it  is 
associated  with  obesity  or  gout,  and  where  the  social  conditions 
are  favourable.  A  few  cures  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
disease  supervened  after  some  acute  illness.  The  unfavourable 
cases  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  family  history  of  the  disease 
and  in  which  the  patient  is  young.  Nevertheless  much  may  be 
done  by  appropriate  treatment  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  and  to  prolong  life. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  treatment,  that  of  diet  and  that 
of  drugs,  but  each  must  be  modified  and  determined  entirely  by 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  which  varies  in  this  condition 
between  very  wide  limits.  That  of  diet  is  of  primary  importance 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  certain 
kinds  of  food  have  a  powerful  influence  in  aggravating  the  disease, 
more  particulariy  those  consisting  largely  of  saccharine  and 
starchy  matter;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  various 
methods  of  treatment  proposed  aim  at  the  elimination  as  far  as 
possible  of  these  constituents  from  the  dieL  Hence  it  is  recom- 
mended that  such  articles  as  bread,  potatoes  and  all' farinaceous 
foods,  turoips,  carrots,  parsnips  and  most  fruits  should  be 
avoided;  while  animal  food  and  soups,  green  vegetables,  cream, 
cheese,  eggs,  butter,  and  tea  and  coffee  without  sugar,  may  be 
taken  with  advantage.  As  a  substitute  for  ordinary  bread, 
which  most  persons  find  it  difficult  to  do  without  for  any  length  of 
time,  bran  bread,  gluten  bread  and  almond  biscuits.  A  patient 
must  never  pass  suddenly  from  an  ordinary  to  a  carbohydrate- 
free  diet.  Any  such  sudden  transition  is  extremely  liable  to 
bring  on  diabetic  coma,  and  the  change  must  be  made  quite 
gradually,  one  form  of  carbohydrate  after  another  being  taken 
out  of  the  diet,  whilst  the  effect  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  passed 
is  being  carefully  noted  meanwhile.  The  treatment  may  be 
begun  by  excluding  potatoes,  sugar  and  fruit,  and  only  after 
several  days  is  the  bread  to  be  replaced  by  some  diabetic  substi- 
tute. When  the  sugar  excretion  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest 
point,  and  maintained  there  for  some  time,  a  certain  amount  of 
carbohydrate  may  be  cautiously  allowed,  the  consequent  effect 
on  the  glycosuria  being  estimated.  The  best  diet  can  only  be 
worked  out  experimentally  for  each  individual  patient  But  in 
every  case,  if  drowsiness  or  any  symptom  suggesting  coma 
supervene,  all  restrictions  must  be  withdrawn,  and  carbohydrate 
freely  allowed.  The  question  of  alcohol  is  one  which  must  be 
largely  determined  by  the  previous  history  of  the  patient,  but  a 
small  quantity  will  help  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  a  diet  poor 
in  carbohydrate.  Scotch  and  Irish  whisky,  and  Hollands  gin, 
are  usually  free  from  sugar,  and  some  of  the  light  Bordeaux  wines 
contain  very  little.  Fat  is  beneficial,  and  can  be  given  as  cream, 
fat  of  meat  and  cod-liver  oil.  Green  vegetables  are  harmless, 
but  the  white  stalks  of  cabbages  and  lettuces  and  also  celery  and 
endive  yield  sugar.  LacvuIosc  can  be  assimilated  up  to  i|  ozs. 
daily  without  increasing  the  glycosuria,  and  hence  apples,  cooked 
or  raw,  are  allowable,  as  the  sugar  they  contain  is  in  this  form. 
The  question  of  milk  is  somewhat  disputed;  but  it  is  usual  to 
exclude  it  from  the  rigid  diet,  aUowing  a  certain  quantity  when 
the  diet  is  being  extended.  Thirst  is  reh'eved  by  anything  that 
relieves  the  polyuria.  But  hypodermic  injections  of  pilocarpine 
stimulate  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  thus  relieve  the  dryness  of  the 
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mouth.  ConsUp^tion  appears  to  increase  the  thirst,  and  must 
always  be  carefully  guaxtled  against  The  best  remedies  arc  the 
aperient  mineral  waters. 

Numerous  medicinal  substances  have  been  employed  in 
diabetes,  but  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  mention  as  possesMd 
of  any  efficacy.  Opium  is  often  found  of  great  service,  its  ad* 
ministration  being  followed  by  marked  ameh'oration  in  all  the 
symptoms.  Morphia  and  oodeia  have  a  similar  action.  In  the 
severest  cases,  however,  these  drugs  appear  to  be  of  little  .or  no 
use,  and  they  certainly  increase  the  constipation.  Heroin  hydro- 
chloride has  been  tried  in  their  place,  but  this  seems  to  have  more 
power  over  slight  than  over  severe  cases.  Salicylate  of  sodium 
and  aspirin  are  both  very  beneficial,  causing  a  diminution  in  the 
sugar  excretion  without  counterbalancing  bad  effects. 

In  diabetes  insipidus  there  is  constant  thirst  and  an  excessive 
flow  of  urine,  which,however,is  not  found  to  contain  anyabnormal 
constituent.  Its  effects  upon  the  system  are  often  similar  to 
those  of  diabetes  mellitus,  except  that  they  are  much  less  marked, 
the  disease  being  in  general  very  slow  in  its  progress.  In  some 
cases  the  health  appears  to  suffer  very  sUghtly.  It  is  rarely 
a  direct  cause  of  death,  but  from  its  debilitating  effects  may 
predispose  to  serious  and  fatal  complications.  It  is  best  treated 
by  tonics  and  generous  diet.  Valerian  has  been  found  beneficial, 
the  powdered  root  being  given  in  5-grain  doses. 

DIABOLO,  a  game  played  with  a  sort  of  top  in  'the  shape  of 
two  cones  joined  at  their  apices,  which  is  spun,thrown,and  caught 
by  means  of  a  cord  strung  to  two  sticks.  The  idea  of  the  game 
appears  originally  to  have  come  from  China,  where  a  top  {Kouen- 
gen),  made  of  two  hollow  pierced  cylinders  of  metal  or  wood, 
joined  by  a  rod — and  often  of  immense  sise, — was  made  by 
rotation  to  hum  with  a  loud  noise,  and  was  used  by  pedlars  to 
attract  customers.  From  China  it  was  introduced  by  missionaries 
to  Europe;  and  a  form  of  the  game,  known  as  "  the  devil  on  two 
sticks,"  appears  to  have  been  known  in  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  Lord  Macartney  is  credited  with 
improvements  in  it  But  its  principal  vogue  was  in  France  in 
1 8 1 2,  where  the  top  was  called  "  le  diable."  Amusing  old  prints 
exist  (see  Fry*s  Magazine,  March  and  December  1907),  depicting 
examples  of  the  popular  craze  in  France  at  the  time.  The  duMe 
of  those  days  resembled  a  lobular  wooden  dumb-bell  with  a 
short  waist,  and  the  sonorous  hum  when  spiiming — the  Itruit  du 
diabU — was  a  pronounced  feature.  At  intervals  during  the 
century  occasional  attempts  to  revive  the  game  of  spinning  a  top 
of  this  sort  on  a  string  were  made,  but  it  was  not  till  1906  that 
the  sensation  of  18x2  began  to  be  repeated.  A  French  engineer, 
Gustave  Phillipart,  discovering  some  old  implements  of  the  game, 
had  experimented  for  some  time  with  new  forms  of  top  with  a 
view  to  bringing  it  again  into  popularity;  and  having  devised  the 
double-cone  shape,  and  added  a  miniature  bicycle  tire  of  rubber 
round  the  rims  of  the  two  ends  of  the  double-cone,  with  other 
improvements,  he  named  it  "  diabolo."  The  use  of  celluloid  in 
preference  to  metal  or  wood  as  its  material  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  a  suggestion  of  Mr  C.  B.  Fry,  who  was  consulted  by  the 
inventor  on  the  subject.  The  game  of  spinning,  throwing  and 
catching  the  diabolo  was  rapidly  elaborated  in  various  directions, 
both  as  an  exercise  of  skill  in  doing  tricks,  and  in  "  diabolo  tennis  " 
and  other  ways  as  an  athletic  pastime.  From  Paris,  Ostend  and 
the  chief  French  seaside  resorts,  where  it  became  popular  in  1906, 
its  vogue  spread  in  1907  so  that  in  France  and  England  it  became 
the  fashionable  "  rage  "  among  both  children  and  adults. 

The  mechanics  of  the  diabolo  were  worked  out  by  Professor 
C.  V.  Boys  in  the  Proc.  Pkys.  Soc.  (London),  Nov.  1907. 

DIACONICON,  in  the  Greek  CHiurch,  the  name  given  to  a  cham- 
ber on  the  south  side  of  the  centra]  apse,  where  the  sacred  utensils, 
vessels,  &c.,  of  the  church  were  kept.  In  the  reign  of  Justin  11. 
(565-574),  owing  to  a  change  in  the  liturgy,  the  diaconicon  and 
protheses  were  located  in  apses  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles. 
Before  that  time  there  was  only  one  apse.  In  the  churches  in  cen- 
tral Syria  of  slightly  earlier  date,  the  diaconicon  is  rectangular, 
the  side  apses  at  Kalat-Seman  having  been  added  at  a  later  date. 

DIADOCHI  (Gr.  SiaSkxtaOai,  to  receive  from  another),  i.e. 
"  Successors,"  the  name  given  to  the  Macedonian  generals  who 


fought  for  the  empire  of  Alexander  after  his  death  in  523  B.c 
The  name  includes  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  PoUorcetcs, 
Antipater  and  his  son  Cassander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy^  Eumenes 
and  Lysimachus.  The  kingdoms  into  which  the  Macedonian 
empire  was  divided  under  these  rulers  are  known  as  Hellenistic 
The  chief  were  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  under  the  Sdeucid  Dynasty 
(f.v.),  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  {q.9.),  Macedonia  under  the 
successors  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  Pergamum  iqp.)  under  the 
Attalid  dynasty.  Gradually  these  kingdoms  were  merged  in  the 
Roman  empire.    (See  Miu:EOONiAN  Eupirc.) 

DIAGONAL  (Gr.  &&,  throughiYtdvia,  a  comer) ,  in  geometry,  aline 
joining  the  intersections  of  two  pairs  of  sides  of  a  rectilinear  figure. 

DIAGORAS,  of  Melos,  sunumed  the  Atheist,  poet  and  sophist, 
flourished  in  the  secbnd  half  of  the  $iti  century  b.c  Religious 
in  his  youth  and  a  writer  of  hymns  and  dithyrambs,  he  became 
an  atheist  because  a  great  wrong  done  to  him  was  jef  t  unpunished 
by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  bis  blasphemous  speedies,  and 
especially  his  criticism  of  the  Mysteries,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  at  Athens,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head  (Aristoph. 
Clouds,  8jo;  Birds,  X073  and  Schol.).  He  fled  to  Corinth,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  died.  His  work  on  the  Mysteries  was  called 
4p67UK  \6rfOi  or  'AvorvpYtforrcs,  in  which  he  probably  attacked 
the  Phrygian  divinities. 

DIAGRAM  (Gr.  iiiLypamta,  from  Uayp&^tuf,  to  mark  out  by 
lines,  a  figure  drawn  in  such  a  maniicr  that  the  geometrical 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  figure  illustrate  relations 
between  other  objects.  They  may  be  classed  according  to  the 
maimer  in  which  they  are  intended  to  be  used,  and  also  according 
to  the  kind  of  analogy  which  we  recognize  between  the  diagram 
and  the  thing  represented.  The  diagrams  in  mathematical 
treatises  are  intended  to  help  the  reader  to  follow  the  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  The  construction  of  the  figure  is  defined  in 
words  so  that  even  if  no  figure  were  drawn  the  reader  could  draw 
one  for  himself.  The  diagram  is  a  good  one  if  those  features 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  proposition  are  clearly  represented. 

Diagrams  are  also  employed  in  an  entirely  different  way — 
namely,  for  purposes  of  measurement.  The  plans  and  designs 
drawn  by  architects  and  engineers  are  used  to  determine  the  value 
of  certain  real  magnitudes  by  measuring  certain  distances  on  the 
diagram.  For  such  purposes  it  is  essential  that  the  drawing  be  as 
accurate  as  possible.  We  therefore  class  diagrams  as  diagrams  of 
illustration,  which  merely  suggest  certain  relations  to  the  nu'nd 
of  the  spectator,  and  diagrams  drawn  to  scale,  from  which 
measurements  are  intended  to  be  made.  There  are  some  dia- 
grams or  schemes,  however,  in  which  the  form  of  the  parts  is  of 
no  importance,  provided  their  connexions  are  pn^rly  shov^-n. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  diagrams  of  electrical  connexions,  and  those 
belonging  to  that  department  of  geometry  which  treats  of  the 
degrees  of  cydosis,  periphraxy,  linkedness  and  knottedness. 

Diagrams  purdy  Graphic  and  mixed  Symbolic  and  Craphic,-^ 
Diagrams  may  also  be  classed  cither  as  purely  graphical  diagrams, 
in  which  no  symbols  are  employed  except  letters  or  other  marks 
to  distinguish  particular  points  of  the  diagrams,  and  mixed 
diagrams,  in  which  certain  magnitudes  are  represented,  not  by 
the  magnitudes  of  parts  of  the  diagram,  but  by  symbols,  such  as 
numbers  written  on  the  diagram.  Thus  in  a  map  the  height  of 
.places  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  often  indicated  by  marking 
the  number  of  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  corresponding  places 
on  the  map.  There  is  another  method  in  which  a  line  cailed  a 
contour  line  Is  drawn  through  all  the  places  in  the  map  whose 
height  above  the  sea  is  a  certain  number  of  feet,  and  the  number 
of  feet  is  written  at  some  point  or  points  of  this  line.  By  the  use 
of  a  series  of  contour  lines,  the  hei^t  of  a  great  number  of  places 
can  be  indicated  on  a  map  by  means  of  a  small  number  of  written 
symbols.  Still  this  method  is  not  a  purely  graphical  method, 
but  a  partly  symboUcal  method  of  expressing  the  third  dimension 
of  objects  on  a  diagram  in  two  dimensions. 

In  order  to  express  completely  by  a  purely  graphical  method 
the  relations  of  magnitudes  involving  more  than  two  variables, 
we  must  use  more  than  one  diagram.  Thus  in  the  arts  of  con- 
struction we  use  plans  and  elevations  and  sections  through 
different  planes,  to  specify  the  form  of  objects  having  thm 
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liagram  of  ureiaEawliich : 


i^Piib 


wliiek -every  lone  la  not  oaly  repreaenled  in  di] 
by  a  atralght  Uaei  but  the  equilibiium  of  the 
uanfeat  by  ImpectiaiL  for  we  have  on]>  to 
correapondinf  polyfon  li  cloaed  or  not. 

The  relatlona  between  the  dlafran  of  the  frame  aad  the  diagiam 
of  atma  are  u  foUowa: — To  every  tijik  in  the  franK  correaponla  a 
■traight  Une  in  tbe  diagram  of  atreia  which  rcpreaenta  in  magoitude 
and  diiKtion  tbe  atiua  acting  in  thitBnk;  and  to  every  iinnt  of  the 
frame  corns^nnda  a  doaed  polygon  in  the  dbgram,  and  tlie  forcea 
acting  at  tlul  )aint  are  lepieeenled  by  tbe  Ma  of  tb*  polyBsn  takeo 
in  a  ortain  cyclical  aidet,  the  nrdkal  ordct  of  Iba  aidea  o)  tbe  two 
adjacent  oolyiona  bcin^auch  thai  their  common  sde  ia  traced  In 
omaatte  directiouiA  goingroundlhctwQpolygoBa. 

Tbe  direction  ia  whkh  any  ode  of  a  pfllygoa  la  traced  Ea  the  Artctioq ' 
of  tb*  lone  acting  oa  IhtljoiM  of  the  frame  which  correaponda  to  the 
pofyton,  and  due  to  that  Unk  of  the  frame  which  correaponda  to  tl;e 
•kle.   TUadetermineawbetherlheitreiBoftheUokiar^eBureora 


«.,»».  «  jreicDowarhetbertbeitrese'BnyoneliDkuajirBaui.. 
or  a  tenMon,  thladetermiaea  Ihe  cyclical  order  of  tbe  aidei  iri  the  two 
polnoni  correapondlng  to  the  todt  of  the  Unka,  and  therefore  the 
cycUcal  orderol  an  tbe  polyiooa,  and  tbe  satim  of  the  ilicia  in  every 

KHtpTKaU  Icoocouraeoftbelinea 

inthedlafran  ilygon  b  tbe  akeleton 

of  the  frame,  lopraal. 

The  Grat  ea  ma  of  (ora  to  other 

caiea  than  iIl  ravrn  by  RariHne  in 

hii  AMM  .  Twia  isdepeodenily 

applied  to  a  .  Taylor,  a  practical 

drangbtaman  id  by  Profeaaor  Gerli 

Maiwdinhb  in.  InlhefitJ.  Afof. 

for  1(64  tbe  I  uvpatfc*  of  the  two 

diagrama,  mi  -igurea.  Fiamea  and 

EHafianiol]  cvi..  187a.  be  ahowed 

therdatiorio  ' —  ' '— 

malhemalical 


if  ureaa  and  to  other 


oc'lTnui.  xJ!  £iji> 

L.Cmnana(£d^fi(rarfcif>rarbiH0aifa/fcacniA<o,  lS7>)dedDcc 

the  cooatnictioa  of  redprocal  figurea  from  the  theory  of  the  tw 

canponenHofaWTeachaadevelopedbyMlMihia     KarlCulnunn.l 

ifUBtt  jiUM  (laled.  iH4-iaM,iaded.  1875),  made  great  u 


^j . igle  Pt>Q  la  eoiKant 

The  product  of  Ihe  diatancea  OP  and  OQ  laCD 
may  be  &ad  *l  O.    If  any  dgait  a  traced  1 


Fio.  Jj— DiagniBf  of  Sireat 

!e,bat  turned  TOUDdO  through  th 
"      -      rebalant"" 

and~(Jii.~and  makeeqii^laWls^h'ih^ 

Every  doaed  area  formed  by  the  linka  or  the  utenial  fc 
diagram  of  configuration  ia  marlied  by  a  letter  whicb 
to  a  point  of  coneoune  of  iinea  in  the  lUagrun  of  alreaa. 
in  Ihe  link  which  ii  the  cemmaa  boundary  of  two  ama  ii 
ia  Ihe  diagram  of  alteia  by  the  line  ianing  Ihe  pointa  c 
to  thoae  anaa.    When  ■  link  ia  dinded  inttitTOor  n> 

-■-— " — are  all' equal  aodparalld.    Tbuainihefigu 
prraentea  by  tbe  four  equal  and  parallel  tinea 


;*.?£ 


in  RV  ia  reprraent 
andAB.    Ktwo 

joined  by  a  atratght  Ur 

!?Hn««ocot,. 
™'tlo'the1SU'c^f^^' 

'line  drai^a^the  diagram  < 


ltd  refveaent  in  d4rTctiQn  e~'  ~ 
resaei  in  the  linka  which  ar 

DocDDimon  boundary-,  and  thi 
I  by  a  atiKghl  tine.  But  - 
' Ihrougiaieri 

aa. .  HcDce  the  whole  (ath  ftotn  F    I 


id  magnitude  1 
■  cutBy  any  11 

reA'^path  f r™^ 
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to  C  tB  fit>  I  correspoDdt  to  «  path  formed  of  lines  in  fig.  3  and 
eitradiag/roai  F  to  C,  and  the  renltant  of  all  the  Btresaes  in  the 
kib  cot  by  the  podth  is  represented  by  FC  in  fig.  3. 

Maay  csiamples  of  stress  diagrsms  are  given  in  the  article  on 
bridjcs  iqjB.), 

AutomaHc  Description  of  Diagrams, 

TVr  are  nany  other  kinds  of  diagrams  in  which  the  two  to-ordin- 
atfs  d  X  point  in  a  plane  are  employed  to  indicate  the  simultaneous 
MliKtoftwoidateaauantities.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  is  made  to  move, 
uv  horizoataily,  witn  a  constant  known  vefoaty,  while  a  tracing 
pcant  b  made  to  move  in  a  vertical  straight  line,  the  height  varying 
as  the  value  of  any  given  phyacal  quantity,  the  point  will  trace  out 
a  curve  on  the  paper  from  which  the  value  of  that  quantity  at  any 
(p-.TQ  tone  may  pe  determined.  This  principle  is  applied  to  the 
actofcatic  rcgistFatioo  of  phenomena  of  all  kinds,  from  those  of 
cieteoRikigy  and  terrestnaJ  magnetism  to  the  velocity  of  cannon- 
thct.  the  vibntioos  of  sounding  bodies,  the  motions  of  animals, 
nrfuntary  and  involuntary,  and  the  currents  in  electric  telegraphs. 

la  Watt's  indicator  for  steam  ennnes  the  paper  does  not  move 
vith  a  f-f^^*^^  vekxtty,  but  its  displacement  is  pro|>ortional  to 
tia:  of  the  piston  of  the  engine,  while  that  of  the  tracing  point  is 
tiooalto  the  pressure  M  the  steam.    Hence  the  co-ordinates  of 


pnport 

a  point  of  the  carve  traced  on  the  diagram  represent  the  volume  and 
tlkrpresMire  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  The  indicator-diagram  not 
«ri>  sappGes  a  record  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  each  stage  of 
the  stroke  of  the  engine,  but  indicates  the  work  done  by  the  steam 
ir.  ndi  stroke  by  the  area  enclosed  by  the  curve  traced  on  the 
dtitraai.  (J*  C.  M.) 

DIAL  and  DIAIiniO.  Dialltng,  sometimes  called  gnomonics, 
B  a  branch  of  applied  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  construe- 
tjcn  of  sQB-dials,  that  is,  of  those  instruments,  either  fixed  or 
portable,  which  determine  the  divisions  of  the  day  (Lat  dies)  by 
tita  Qotion  of  the  shadow  of  some  object  on  which  the  sun's  zays 
{lL  It  most  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  a 
kmledge  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun;  though  for  a  long 
tioe  men  mmld  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  division  into 
ccming  and  af  tcnuxm  as  marked  by  sun-rise,  sun-set  and  the 
frc*  test  elevation. 

History, — ^The  earliest  mention  of  a  sun-dial  is  found  in 
Ii2iah  xzxvxiL  8:  "  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of  the 
dejETKS  whacli  is  gone  down  in  the  sitn-diat  of  Ahaz  ten  degrees 
teaJcTOd.**  The  date  of  this  would  be  about  700  years  before 
the  Gtristian  oa,  bat  we  know  nothing  of  the  diaracter  or  con- 
itrjction<tf  the  instrument.  The  earliest  of  all  sun-dials  of  which 
vc  have  any  certain  knowledge  was  the  hemicyde,  or  hemisphere, 
c:  the  ChaMawin  astroiu>mer  Berossus,  who  probably  lived  about 
330  bjC  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  hemisphere  placed  with  its 
rja  perfectly  bmizontal,  and  having  a  bead,  or  globule,  filed  in 
asy  way  at  the  centre^  So  long  as  the  sun  remained  above  the 
iionxoi,  the  shadow  of  the  bead  wotdd  fall  on  the  inside  of  the 
bcsis{^ere,  and  the  path  of  the  shadow  during  the  day  would 
bi  2pprozxmatety  a  circular  arc.  This  arc,  divided  into  twelve 
rr^  parts,  determined  twdve  equal  intervals  of  time  for  that 
^y.  Nov,  supposing  this  were  done  at  the  time  of  the  solstices 
tad  equinoxes,  and  on  as  many  intermediate  days  as  might  be 
c-^asidered  sufficient,  and  then  curve  lines  drawn  through  the 
c'^ncspoadiog  p<rfnts  of  division  of  the  different  arcs,  the  shadow 
y  the  bead  falling  on  one  of  these  curve  lines  would  mark  a 
i-'r-^jo,  at  tlxne  for  that  day,  and  thus  we  should  have  a  sim-dial 
«*.^  would  drride  each  period  of  daylight  into  twelve  equal 
^ms.  These  eq;aal  parts  were  called  temporary  Atfttf  J ;  and,  since 
•he  doratka  of  daytight  varies  from  day  to  day,  the  temporary 
tjji  of  one  day  would  differ  from  those  of  another ;  but  this 
co^afity  woohl  probably  be  disregarded  at  that  time,  and 
cspedafly  in  coontiies  where  the  vaiiation  between  the  longest 
Ka3iff  dsy  and  the  shortest  winter  day  branch  less  than  in  our 
dsates^ 

The  dial  of  Berossus  remained  in  use  for  centuries.  The 
^-ahiaas,  as  appears  from  the  work  of  Albalegnius,  still  followed 
*M  sase  cuoati  action  about  the  year  a.d.  900.  Four  of  these  dials 
^:/e  ia  nsodem  times  been  found  In  Italy.  One.  discovered  at 
t.-.ia  in  X746,  b  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  who,  In 
K?  u  his  letters,  says  that  he  had  sent  a  dial  of  this  kind  to  his 
.  ^  sear  Tascnlam.  The  second  and  third  were  found  in  X75X — 
one  at  Castd'Nuovo  and  the  other  at  Rignano;  and  a  foiu-th  was 
kud  in  1763  at  PompelL  G.  H.  Martini  hi  his  AhhanHungen 
Ml  da  Semmemuirm  der  Alien  (Leipzig,  1777),  says  that'  this 


dial  was  made  for  the  latitude  of  Memphis;  it  may  therefore 
be  the  work  of  Egyptians,  perhaps  constructed  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria. 

Herodotus  recorded  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonians the  use  of  the  gnomon,  but  the  great  progress  made  by 
the  Greeks  in  geometry  enabled  them  in  later  times  to  construct 
dials  of  great  complexity,  some  of  which  remain  to  us,  and  are 
proof  not  only  of  extensive  knowledge  but  also  of  great  ingenuity. 

Ptolemy's  Almagest  treats  of  the  construction  of  dials  by 
means  of  his  analemma,  an  instrument  which  solved  a  variety  of 
astronomical  problems.  The  constructions  given  by  him  were 
sufficient  for  regular  dials,  that  is,  horizontal  dials,  or  vertical 
dials  facing  east,  west,  north  or  south,  and  these  are  the  only  ones 
he  treats  of.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  ancients  were  able 
to  construct  declining  dials,  as  is  shown  by  that  most  interesting 
monument  of  andent  gnomics — ^the. Tower  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens.  This  is  a  regular  octagon,  on  the  faces  of  which  the  dght, 
prindpal  winds  are  represented,  and  over  them  eight  different 
dials---four  fadng  the  cardinal  points  and  the  other  four  fadng 
the  intermediate  directions.*  The  date  of  the  diab  is  long  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  tower;  for  Vitruvius,  who  describes  the  tower 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  says  nothing  about  the,dials, 
and  as  he  has  described  all  the  dials  known  in  his  time,  we  must 
believe  that  the  dials  of  the  tower  did  not  then  exist.  The  hours 
arc  still  the  temporary  hours  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them, 
keciemoria. 

The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  was  in  the  year  ago  b.c.,  and 
this  Papirius  Cursor  had  taken  from  the  Samnites.  A  dial  which 
Valerius  Messalla  had  brought  from  Catania,  the  latitude  of  which 
is  five  degrees  less  than  that  of  Rome,  was  placed  in  (he  forum 
in  the  year  a6i  b.c»  The  first  dial  actually  constructed  at  Rome 
was  in  the  year  164  B.C.,  by  order  of  Q.  Mardus  Philippus,  but 
as  no  other  Roman  has  written  on  gnomonics,  this  was  perhaps 
the  work  of  a  foreign  artist.  If,  too,  we  remember  that  the  dial 
found  at  Pompeii  was  made  for  the  latitude  of  Memt>his,  and 
consequently  less  adapted  to  its  position  than  that  of  Catania 
to  Rome,  we  may  infer  that  mathematical  knowledge  was  not 
cultivated  in  Italy. 

The  Arabians  were  much  more  successful.  They  attached 
great  importance  to  gnomonics,  the  prindples  of  wltich  they  had 
learned  from  the  Greeks,  but  they  greatlysimplified  and  diversified 
the  Greek  constructions.  One  of  thdr  writers,  Abul  Hassan,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  taught  them  bow 
to  trace  dials  on  cylindrical,  conical  and  other  surfaces.  He 
even  introduced  equal  or  equinoctial  hours,  but  the  idea  was  not 
supported,  and  the  temporary  hours  alone  continued  in  use. 

Where  or  when  the  great  and  important  step  already  concdved 
by  Abul  Hassan,  and  perhaps  by  others,  of  reckoning  by  equal 
hours  was  generally  adopted  cannot  now  be  determined.  The 
history  of  gnomonics  from  the  xjth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century  is  almost  a  blank,  and  during  that  time  the  change 
took  place.  We  can  see,  however,  that  the  change  would  neces- 
sarily foUow  the  introduction  of  docks  and  other  mechanical 
methods  of  measuring  time;  for,  however  imperfect  these  were, 
the  hours  they  marked  would  be  of  the  same  length  in  sununer  and 
in  winter,  and  the  discrepancy  between  these  equal  hours  and  the 
temporary  hours  of  the  sun-dial  would  soon  be  too  important 
to  be  overlooked.  Now,  we  know  that  a  balance  dock  was  put  up 
in  the  palace  of  Qiarles  V.  of  France  about  the  year  1370,  and 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  new  sun-dials  came  into 
general  use  during  the  14th  and  X5th  centuries^ 

Among  the  earliest  of  th(  modem  writers  on  gnomonics  was 
Sebastian  Mllnster  (9.9.)  i  who  published  his  Horologiograpkia 
at  Basd  in  X53X.  He  gives  a  number  of  correct  rules,  but  with- 
out demonstrations.  Among  his  inventions  was  a  moon-dial,* 
but  this  does  not  admit  of  much  accuracy. 

Diuing  the  X7th  century  dialling  was  discussed  at  great  length 
by  many  writers  on  astronomy.     Clavius  devotes  a  quarto 

'  In  one  of  the  courts  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  there  is  an 
elaborate  sun-dial  daring  from  the  end  01  the  1 7th  or  beginning  of 
the  i8th  century,  and  around  it  a  series  of  numbers  which  make  it 
available  as  a  moon-dial  when  the  moon's  age  is  known. 


dials  may  oow  be  looked  upon  u  little  more  thui  ■ 
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wouldbc 
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being  mechanical  meaiL 
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appartM  Itini,  and  Ihe  difference  between  them  it  the  tfialim  t] 
hmt.  It  iinven  in  n>«t  calendan  and  almanaca,  frequently  nndct 
the  heading  '■  clock  ilow,"  "  dock  f«a«."  When  the  tijne  by  the  mn- 
dial  ia  known.  Ihe  equation  d  tboewll]  at  Mce  enable  ua  to  obtain  tbe 
compoodinf  doclc-tlmet  or'idcevcnL 

Atmoaphenc  nfractioa  introducca  uutber  ermr  by  alcerini  tbe 
apparenc  poaitiou  of  the  lua:  biii  tbe  effect  ia  too  a^-n  *«  "'^^1 
conuderatHui  in  the  conttnictloa  of  u  laatniment  w^ 


The  Eenerml  pnndplea  tj  dialliiK  iriU  i 
The  problem  before  ua  ia  tbe  (ollaw[n(; 

traced  on  KKne  Gaed  aurface  behind 
ihadow  of  Ibe  Kyle  falla 


rcadDy  underatood. 

li—K  rod.  or  U^  la  It  la 
puaUel  IS  tbe  eulh*!  uli, 
If  linea  of  lefermcc  tmm  be 
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1  o'clock  by  adai  tlmb  oCt  *hjcb  a 
above  plane  thmagh  tbe  atyle  and 

tbrougb  tbe  twenty'fourtb  pan  of  i. , ._ ___,_.._  „  ,.. 

for  the  subaequeat  faouraf^^be  houn  befgre  noon  being  indicated  in 
a  rimilai  mannB.  The  nyle  and  the  nirfKe  on  whkb  theae  line* 
are  traced  together  cooatllute  the  diaL 

The  poiitioB  tt  an  intended  *un-dtal  bavina  beat  adected— 
whether  on  church  tower,  aouth  front  of  famataad  oi  gaiden.wilj — 
the  Hiface  muM  be  pnpind,  if  neeenary,  lo  retdve  the  houi-Unea. 

The  chief,  and  in  {act  Ihe  only  rnctleal  difficulty  will  ba  the 
accurate  Sung  of  the  alyle,  (or  oB  Ita  accuracy  tbe  nlue  c(  tba  Inatru- 
nieot  depcnda.  It  man  b*  in  tbe  meridian  plan*,  and  auat  matoaa 
angle  with  tbe  hi^un  «nat  to  lb*  latitude  d  the  placa.  The  latter 
condition  will  cAer  no  diJGcdty,  but  the  lOKt  detemlnatkm  of  tb* 
mendian  pUne  wUch  paaae*  Uiniu^  the  pdnt  where  Ibe  ityle  b 
Bird  to  the  wrface  ia  not  to  wniile.  At  pteaent  we  ihallBiiune  that 
Ibe  aiyle  h«  been  and  in  ita  Due  poatuo.    The  Kyle  half  win  be 


etal  wire,  and  when  we  neak  of  the  t 
alwnya  be  underatood  that  the  mid 

re  the  atyle  meela  t}ie  dial  ia  called  ih 


ralely.  aince  all  the  othera  air  uaually  made  to  depend 

le  vcrticB]  plane  whidi  contairu  the  >^le;  and  tbe 
ly  of  drawing  it  on  the  dial  will  be  by  luapendine  a 
aome  point  of  Ihe  atyle  whence  it  may  haog  fiedy, 

'ckKkline. 

h  the  Xll  o'clock 


CTiala  received  different  namea  according  id 
ttoriwuoi  dutit,  when  traced  on  a  htuizonl 
Valital  diois,  when  on  a  vertical  pbne  faci 


al  plane  not  facing  a  cardinal 


ValiaJ  dtdinint  iisls,  on  a  v( 

indinvki  iialt,  when  traced  on  planea  neither  vertical 
onlal  (tbeie  were  further  dialinEuiihcd  aa  pufiaiaf  whei 
lackwardt  from  an  obaerver,  pradinint  when  leaning  Eorw 
.fte._aic.         '"  —...«...,. 

I  be  obtained  u  fcS^on"  " 


:  right  angki  to  tbe  eg 


Conceive  a  tnnapvent  cylinder  (lig.  i]  haviiw  an  axIi  AB  nanllel 
■otbeaidanf  the  earth.  Ontheauilaceof  thecyUndeilttcsuidiHAnt 
ceneTatini  linea  be  meed  ig'apart,  one  ol  them  Xll  .  .  .  XII  being 
Inthemcndiaa  plane  throuEh  AB.  and  Ihe  oiheca  r...l, II  - .  .  If, 
Ac-.  loUowina  Id  the  order  3  the  aun'a  ntolion- 

Then  Iheahadow  of  tbt  Une  AB  wUI  obviouily  fall  on  the  line 
XII  .  .  .  Xll  at  appatenl  noaa.  OB  Ihe  line  1  .  .  .  1  at  one  hour  after 
BOOB,  on  II  .  .  .  If  at  two  h»ure  after  Boon,  and  aoon.  tlnow  ihe 
eyliaderbtcut  by  any  plane  MNrnreaentlag  tbe  plane  on  which  the 
dial  iaU  be  meed,  tbe  iltator  of  AB  will  be  interceaied  by  this  cAane 
and  fall  on  the  llnet  AXII  Al.  All.  Ac. 

•n , [ ■.1..J..1 1 — indetcmiiBlngtheanglea  made 
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tajU.AII,ae.irittiAX[l;IlKtiiicAXIIiatK,ticiivii>UxvBtlnl    ' 
{Juelb — ^ '"  — — ' " 


F«  Ibt  fwpcaaof , , ; r 

vB,  vitb  idvuiUfE,  zvplace  clw  cj^Dder,  uid  wt  thdl  hcrr  apply  ii 

ueilnlilctlKaiiilciiudelnrlligbiHir-liKwIththcXIIa'cIiKliUiic 

ii  [httvocusof  1  horicoiiUliJiilaiid  ol  i  vertical  loulh  dial. 

tl  DuL—Ltt  PEt  (Af .  1),  the  adi  o(  the  luppOHd  I 

or,  be  diircted  Fovvdi  the  north  and  loutn  poln  c 

Diair  tke  fro  pat  diOtt,  HMA,  OMa.  [be  fc 


cr 


AB.PAC,*!.,  enable  in  to  da  thia  readily.  TIl^Bnall 

nfht4Beled  al  A,  the  sde  PA  ia  tbe  latitiuk  ol  Ihe  place,  add  tbe 
n^  APB,  APC,  Jfe..  are .=—.--.  — -  »-   ...— 


I   AB-I 


ioJrUilwtt. 


aa   AC-taa  u'ainlsttln^ 

IlBdntRuiiethcBdciAB.AC.Jte.,tbatmheugIaAEB,Aec, 

iC^o'ckskhour- 
E-W  »•  ji' on  »  I. 
u  Park.  !>•  o'  al  E 


make  an  apBle  with  Che  mcf 

lij'ji-aiEdinbuijh.oIu 

E  Denifl,  9-  55   at  New  York  and  9'  to'  al 

la  at  them  anKlb  idiiat  eatend  throughoul 


TW  nhiilan 

iMdfam  dom  I „  .  . 

brcMiat  all  ibc  other  Iwur-linea  can  at  once  be  deduced  Irom  IFieae. 
Ib  the  ir«  place  the  dial  it  vynmetricaUy  divided  by  Che  ineridian, 
•^  tkiRfan  cwa  tion  eqiiidiaunt  from  noon  will  have  tbeic  hour' 
lOBfquidiaut  rmm  tfae  meridian;  ihuthe  XI  o'clock  line  and  the 
1  atiock  SBt  mnat  make  the  aaue  anglB  with  it,  tbg  X  o'clock  the 
■X  a  Ike  II  o'clock,  and  to  on.  And  nen.  the  34  ireot  didca. 
*kn  acre  dtawa  to  detenniae  ehcte  IjAea.  ue  in  naTiiy  only  12: 
ta  dmrly  the  treat  drde  which  fivei  1  o'clock  after  niidnichl.  aad 
^  •Wch  pw  1  o'clock  alter  noon,  art  one  and  the  lane,  *ikI  as 
•Ib  he  the  other  hoon.  ThenloR  the  hoar-Uoet  betweca  VI  ia 
ikrnoiaf  and  VI  the  mt  mofBiBi  an  the  prokwgationa  o(  the 

Lfl  B  aow  nmrit  the  imlcinliy  tpbeic  irfth  ad  Ita  cjielet,  and 
maiB  oiiy  the  uylc  EP  and  the  plabe  HUA  with  the  liaea  traced  en 
a.  tad  we  ilian  have  the  horiaDnlal  dial 

Oa  the  iDnnal  day  in  London  the  aun  riica  a  Dttle  bcfote  t  o'clock, 
tad  wtt  a  Kttli  altH  ■  o'clock;  there  it  therefore  no  necciaily  for 
t^ttiiam^  LoDdon  dial  beyond  tboae  boun.  Ac  Edinburfb  the 
no  wiB  be  a  Bttle  loonr,  while  at  Hamcnerfot,  which  la  within 
°>'  teiic  dick,  the  wbde  drcull  will  be  itqHired. 

lasod  of  a  wire  ttide  it  It  often  oore  coavenieiit  to  ute  a  metal 
>e  quaner  to  half  aa  Inch  ia  thickoea.    TUt  plate, 


Bte  anfle  equal  to  the  latitnle 

|j^a_vc^r — " 

dI  the  fitala  Bi 


ne,  and  Ibe  aloping  (deet  lonDci! 
point  to  the  inle  and  fona  two  I 


»  atylei.  there  mutt  be 


ow  For  all  houra 

Dciare  D  ociocE  in  me  notainj.    proin  a  o'clock  uncQ  noon  Che 
weiCern  edte  will  be  utcd.    Al  noon  it  will  chanjc  anin  to  chE 
eaitem  edge  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  nod  Baally  Die  weaccn 
edge  lor  the  irmaininE  hourt  of  daylight 
The  ant«  ol  the  two  diait  will  be  at  Che  point!  where  the  itylea 

apondin^ttvleiiaUeco 
a  ahadow  atccplained  at 
The  dial  will  thui  havi 

pUte.  and  there  !lilf  be  no 
confuaion  (tee  fie.  3}. 

The  Use  ol  denianlian 
between  the  ahadow  and  the 
IMic  will  be  better  delincd 
thaa  when  a  whe  ityle  ii 
wed:  but  the  Indlcaciotit  by 
tUi  doiiMi  dial  trill  alwayt 
be  one  lainnia  loo  f  ut  in  the 

tloH  Ib  the  aftemoDn.  Iliii  p,c    . 

it  owiag  to  the  magnitude 

of  the  tun,  wbcae  angular  brtAdth  ia  half  a  degree.    The  wrIMcfiocd 

thadoartatvgiven,  not  by  the  centre  of  Che  tun,  aiveabouid  ret^uire 

them,  but  by  Che  lorwnrd  limb  in  Che  morning  and  by  the  backward 

advance  thnugh  a  apace  equal  co  it<  faaEE-breadth- 

Dlalt  of  thit  deacnption  are  Irequently  met  with.  The  dial  plate 
it  d  metal  aa  wdl  aa  the  vertical  jnece  upon  ic.  and  they  may  be 
purchaied  ready  for  pladdi  on  the  pedatal. — the  dial  with  all  the 
hour^liact  traced  oa  it  and  the  an^  plate  firmly  fanentd  in  iti 
"  c  even  case  in  the  tame  piece  i^th  the  dial  plate. 
n  the  oedeacal  care  muM  be  Uken  that  the  dial 
!ted.  The  levellinf  will 


roper  poeitio 
when  pladtiB  m  w  um 
e  perfectly  borizoncal  an 
e  done  with  a  wirit-level 

ilher  In  Che  forenoea  « i ,  ., 

01  the  time  given  by  the  ahadow  (maklniChe 
tentioaed  above)  agrcea  wich  a  good  waceh  wb 
,  however.  Important  Co  bear  ii 


_._.linfwi 

will  be  belt  efTecu 


IC  weuui,  wiunut  appiTGiablc  env,  be  «uptea  to  any  place  wBote 
latitude  did  not  dilter  moR  than  M  or  JO  m.  Inmi  that  of  London, 
and  it  would  be  lafeu  employ  it  in  Ewa,  Kent  or  Wiltihiie. 

If  a  terlea  ti  auch  dlak  were  eonatructcd,  differing  by  30  m.  in 
Eatitudb  tbeo  aa  iii***.*i*g  puichaier  could  adect  one  adapted  to  a 
idact  whoae  latitude  van  wfthbi  15  m.  ol  hit  own.  and  tlie  envr  of 
time  would  never  eicccd  a  mall  fnctian  ol  a  minute.  The  bllaving 
tabic  willenaMa  ut  tocbecktheaccuracyof  thehour'lineaandof  Che 


bie  will  enable  ut  tocbecktheaccuracyof  thehour'lineaandof  Che 
igle  of  Ibeitylc,^^  uflcaon  the  dial  being  readily  meaaurcd  with 
I  oidinvy  prDtnctor.    It  extendi  from  50*  laf-  Co  S9i'  iat,,  and 


hole  of  Great  Britai 


[reland;- 


LaT 

X.  *.«. 

.X...l(. 

OII.*,M 

»n.*,n 

v..a.K 

n.  t.H. 

V.    PJI. 

VI.  T.H 

SO*  0' 

1.-36' 

I''  *v 

SJ-JT" 

53*    0' 

70-43' 

90-  0' 

?J  \t 

•i:i 

»ii 

'■;.  n 

g    \ 

il      1 

W  5J 

«!( 

90     0 

Is   *? 

1/*. 

Ii  8 

^  s» 

40      1 

^)lli 

S^i 

.. 

"  *' 

"  ■" 

40     D 
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.wrtialplioe 
>l  drck  ZMA. 


IheXIIo'clt^k'li'nc! 
.BjinMlMhciDMr- 

I1M.MQ.&.    COB- 


uIiPpi]ni>iplincuttiii|theqilicnin)4R|uldifUnlKT(aleirctM. 

EB,  EC.  ac..  ohi^  will  Xit&re  be'the'nquirHl  hour-UiiH  no  the 
verticil  dill,  Ep  bnnt  ihe  njilc. 


dial  before  [hit  lime,  inid  ii  do  loiuFtr  ivaiUbEe. 
It  renuiu  to  dww  how  the  inglii  AEB,  ABC,  Ac,  it 

ThF  •pfacrial  tiienila  pAB.  pAC.  Ac.,  will  give  ut  1 

[he  CD-Utiludc  of  the  pi«e,  thai  iMhedlHerence  be Iwm 
and  90*:  and[hciuccuiiveanEL«ApB,  ApC,  A[:.,ire  i 
reflectively.    Then 

[u  AB-tu  li' da  a-lolilndt; 


AEC.  (tc..  iiquiml. 
In  thii  caie  the  aatki  diminiih  a>  (he  la[inidei  inoeate.  [he 

^Kt^ft,  RiOimi*!.  »<..  Z»i£^We  "fhall  nM  enter  into  the 
calcublion  of  (hen  cueai  Our  iuiinan'  ipheTt  beint,  ai  before 
■uppoaed.  coaitniclcd  with  ill  tcntre  at  the  centre  of  tbe  dial,  and 
all  Ibe  hoar-eirelea  tnKed  upea  it,  Ibe  intefaectinn  of  theK  hour- 
circlei  with  tbe  plane  of  the  dial  will  determine  the  hoar'linei  ju«  ai 
in  tbeprevioutcaieaj  but  thetrlanglnwillnolonEcrberifht-angled, 
and  IM  BRiplicily  of  tbe  cdcnlation  will  be  loR,  the  chance*  of  eiror 
bdnt  tnatl]'  incnued  by  the  difficult  r  of  dnwint  the  dial  plane  in 
; .-.; (^  tpliere,  lir—  •"-■ '• '"  '• "" 


In  all  the 
and  the  hoi 


iriien  a  good  watch  ihow 


■cmiKHia  which  can  be  aniy  toughly  perfomed. 
SKa,  and  in  cam  where  tbe  dial  nirface  iannlaplane, 
iiKa,  CDoieqoently.  are  not  Kraieht  lines,  the  only  lafe 
ii  (o  mark  japidfy  on  the  ddfa  few  pninta  (one  it 

plane)  of  the  ihadow  at  the  moment 

the  hour  hM  arrived,  and  afleiwardi 

^ jntre  by  a  conlinooui  line.  0(  courK 

[be  nyle  a/aa  have  been  accurately  ued  in  i[i  true  poiition  belon 

EtaaUrial  Dig/.— Tbe  name  equatorial  dial  it  liven  to  one  whote 
plane  it  at  tlihl  an|lc>  to  the  Hyle,  and  therefnte  paialld  to  tbe 
equacoc.  It  it  the  liniplett  of  all  diaU.  A  circle  (fif.  s)  divided  into 
34  equal  area  i*  placed  at  right  anglea  to  (he  Oyle,  and  bouidivaioBB 
are  marked  upon  it.  Then  tf  can  be  taken  that  the  atyle  point 
accurately  to  the  pole,  and  thai  the  noon  diviiron  coincide  with 
the  mcridiao  plane,  the  ihadoiv  of  the  Kyle  nil  fall  on  tbe  other 
diviiioBt.  each  at  it>  proper  time.    Tbe  diviiiDiu  mia  bt  marked 


idea  of  tbe  dial,  bectuie 

Ml  Uervlitn  Plan€.~V. 
diby  whicLiinl^'br 


'  iball  proceed  to  deicribe  iDme  of 
■mployed  t>  a  £n(  nHigh  approid- 


diBcient  puu  of  the  aurfacc  of  the 

ticuiir  piicE.  though  the  chance  la 

illation  which  takei  place  about  the  ' 

■cc^hse  (ttc  Machctish,  Tiim*.  Fic  5. 

Vith  aD  there  dements  of  uncertainty.  It  it  obviout  that  the 

ipaia  can  only  give  t  rough  approaimalion  to  the  porilion  of  the 

-....idian.but  it  wuliervF  to  ni  the  Kyle  to  Ibai  only  a  maD  further 


^  "abM^^' 


liol  methnd  it  tbe  fo 


her  plancHirfacF,  inauchapotttionlhat 
I  both  in  (he  rnormng  a  od  in  the  aftemooB. 
neninacebymeanaofaipirit-levd.  ThitmuM 
'ly.and  the  table  in  that  poaition  made  perfectly 
be  no  danger  of  in  ihiliLnB  during  the  day. 
>lummel  SH  from  a  point  S,  which  mu«  be 
oiemity  H,  wben  the  plummet  juK  mean  ihe 
aewhcre  near  the  middle  of  one  end  of  the  table, 
ranibe  any  number  of  concentric  area  of  citclth 

M  place  by  friction,  ii  threaded  on  Ibe  i^ummet 
[,.,vnt  heigh  I  above  H. 

'*",  thui  prepared,  let  ui  foIlDw  the  diadow  of  the 
■  long  tte  suface  of  the  ubk  during  tbe  day.     It 


meridian  line.   Of  coune  there  tfiould  al 

The  (Hoviio  DienlioBed  above,  that  the  wn  hat  not  chanted  it 
Klioation,  ii  icarcely  ever  realized ;  but  the  change  it  tlighi.  an< 
ay  be  neglected,  except  perhapi  about  the  time  od  tbe  tquinoxei 
the  end  of  March  and  at  Ihe  end  of  September.  Throughout  Ih 
'mainder  of  Ihe  year  the  change  of  dedjnation  ii  ao  alow  that  w 

may  Bfely  neglect  il.     "" ' "■'-  •' -l.  .  . 

of  June  — '  -  ■'■-  ~ 
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Upbuike  SlyU  tf  a  Dial  in  its  TVm  PMtion.—Bttort  giving  any 
otkr  meclMd  of  finding  the  meridian  plane,  we  shall  complete  the 
OMstniction  <rf  the  dial,  by  showing  now  the  style  may  now  be 
aecentdy  placed  in  its  true  position.  The  angle  which  the. style 
OAkes  wnh  a  banging  plumb-ltne.  being  the  co-latitude  c^  the  place, 
b  kaamn,  and  the  north  and  south  direction  is  also  roughly  given  by 
tfe  nurioer's  compass.  The  style  may  therefore  be  already  adjusted 
appronniatety— correctly,  indeed,  as  to  its  inclination — but  prob- 
acy leqniring  a  little  horizontal  motion  east  or  west.  Suspend  a 
fise  plttmb-Une  from  soone  point  of  the  style,  then  the  style  will  be 
pnptriy  adjusted  if,  at  the  very  instant  of  noon,  its  shadow  falls 
cBctly  on  the  plumb-line, — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  both 
Aadows  coincide  on  the  diaL 

This  instant  of  noon  will  be  given  very  simply,  by  the  meridian 
pbae,  whoee  positioa  we  have  secured  by  the  two  permanent  marks 
oo  the  grouoa  ■  Stretch  a  cord  from  the  one  mark  to  the  other.  This 
«iS  not  generally  be  horizontal,  but  the  cord  will  be  wholly  in  the 
Beridian  plane,  and  that  b  the  only  necessary  condition.  Next, 
■upend  a  plummet  over  the  mark  which  is  nearer  to  the  sun,  and. 
vlttfl  the  saadow  of  the  plumb-line  falls  on  the  stretched  cord,  it  is 
Booa.  A  apial  from  the  observer  there  to  the  observer  at  the  dial 
tubles  thelatter  to  adjust  the  style  as  directed  above. 

Olier  Mttkads  ffffiiuhm^  ih*  Mgndum  Plaiu.—Vfe  have  dwelt  at 
soBc  length  on  these  practical  operations  because  they  are  simple  and 
toiersbly  accurate,  and  because  they  want  neither  watch,  nor  sextant. 
■or  teleicopc — oothing  more,  ia  fact,  than  the  careful  observation  ot 
Aadovliaea. 

The  Pble  star,  or  Vrsae  Minoris,  may  also  be  employed  for  findings 
tke  iiieriffian  plane  without  other  apparatus  than  plumb-lines.  This 
«tar  is  now  only  about  i  *  14'  from  tne  pole :  if  therefore  a  plumb-line 
be  smpcnded  at  a  few  feet  from  the  obsisrver.  and  if  he  shift  his 
poHtioa  tin  the  star  b  exactly  hidden  by  the  line,  then  the  plane 
tfaroi^  hbeyeand  the  plumb-line  will  never  be  far  from  the  meridian 
ptuK.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  the  planes  would 
be  strictly  coincident.  This  would  bie  when  the  star  crosses  the 
SKtidiafl  above  the  pole,  and  again  when  it  crosses  it  below.  If  we 
vislicd  to  employ  the  method  ofdetennining  the  meridian,  the  tiroes 
d  the  Stan  crossing  would  have  to  be  calculated  from  the  data  in  the 
NaOkal  Almanac,  and  a  watch  would  be  necessanr  to  know  when 
ihe  iflscant  arrived.  The  watch  need  not,  however,  be  very  accurate, 
becaiae  the  motioo  of  the  star  b  so  slow  that  an  error  of  ten  minutes 
m  tbe  tine  would  not  give  an  error  of  one-eighth  of  a  degree  in  the 
saaoth. 

The  foUowinc  accidental  circumstance  enables  us  to  dbpense  with 
both  caknlation  and  watch.  The  right  ascension  of  the  star  f  Ursae 
Mtjaris,  that  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  which  is  farthest  from 
the  "  poiflterB,"  happens  to  differ  by  a  little  more  than  I2  hours  from 
tbe  right  ascension  m  the  Pole  star.  The  great  circle  which  joins  the 
tvo  nan  passes  therefore  close  to  the  pole.  When  the  Pole  star,  at 
st&tuKe  of  about  1  *  14'  fnmi  the  pole,  iscrossing  the  meridian  above 
the  pole,  the  star  «  Urtat  Ma^is^  whose  polar  distance  b  about  40*, 
has  not  yet  reached  the  meridian  below  the  pole. 

When  ^  Ursa*  Uawris  reaches  the  meridbn,  which  will  be  within 
hiif  an  hoar  later,  the  Pole  star  will  have  left  the  meridbn :  but  its 
ilov  notion  will  have  carried  it  only  a  very  little  distance  away.  Now 
at  ipme  instant  between  these  two  times — much  nearer  the  btter 
tiua  the  farmer— the  great  circle  joining  the  two  stars  will  be  exactly 
venicsl:  and  at  thb  instant,  which  the  observer  determines  by 
Kcbi  that  the  plumb-line  hides  the  two  stars  simultaneously,  neither 
«f  the  rtaia  b  strictly  in  the  meridbn ;  but  the  devbtion  from  it  b  so 
csaall  that  it  nay  be  neglected,  and  the  plane  tlirough  the  eye  and  the 
pbari>-line  taken  for  meridian  plane. 

Ia  afl  these  cases  it  will  be  convenient,  instead  of  fixing  the  plane 
b$  anansof  the  eye  and  one  fixed  plummet,  to  have  a  second  plummet 
at  a  ihoct  ^if*i*<^  in  front  of  the  eye;  thb  second  plummet,  being 
■iH»  iiih J  so  as  to  allow  of  bteral  shifting,  must  be  moved  so  as 
ways  to  be  between  the  eye  and  the  fixed  plummet.  The  meridian 
"^ne  vffl  be  seoired  by  placing  two  permanent  marks  on  the  ground, 
sse  imder  ca^  plammet. 

Tbn  BKtbod.  Iiy  meana  of  the  two  stars,  b  only  avaiUble  for  the 
mr  transit  of  Pilaris ;  for,  at  the  lower  transit,  the  other  sur  ^ 
Cnae  Hmjgris  wookl  pass  close  to  or  beyond  the  zenith,  and  the 
oharvatioa  could  not  be  made.  Also  the  stars  will  not  be  vbible 
«hea  the  upper  transit  takes  place  in  the  daytime,  so  that  one-half 
tf  tiie  year  0  lost  to  thb  metnod. 

Nettaer  oouM  it  be  employed  in  lower  Utitudes  than  40*  N.,  for 
there  the  star  would  be  below  the  horizon  at  its  lower  transit ; — we 
&3f  even  say  not  lower  than  45*  N.,  for  the  star  must  be  at  least  5* 
i^i«  the  horiaon  before  it  becomes  distinctly  visible. 

There  axe  other  pain  of  stars  which  oouki  be  similarly  emploved, 
oJt  K^ae  so  convenient  as  these  two.  on  account  M  Polaris  with  its 
^  ibw  motion  being  one  of  the  pair. 

Ttpiaee  Ae  SMe  «s  its  True  Posiium  itithotit  ftrevious  DeUrmination 
^At  Meridiam  Plane. — ^The  various  methods  given  above  for  finding 
ttieaieridian  plane  have  for  ultimate  object  tm  determination  of  the 
fbae,  not  on  Its  own  acconnt.  but  as  an  element  for  fixing  the  instant 
«  aooa.  whereby  the  style  may  be  properly  pbced. 

We  AaU  dispense,  therefore,  with  all  this  preliminary  work  if  we 
vuiaine  aooa  by  astronomical  observation.  For  this  we  shall  want 
*Saad  watcii,  or  poclpet  chrooometcr,  and  a  sextant  or  other  instru- 


ment for  taking  altitudes.  The  local  time  at  any  moment  may  be 
determined  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  observation  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
The  simplest  and  most  practically  useful  methods  will  be  found 
described  and  investigated  in  any  work  on  astronomy. 

For  our  present  purpose  a  single  altitude  of  the  sun  taken  in  the 
forenoon  will  be  most  suitable.  At  some  time  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  b  high  enough  to  be  free  from  the  mists  and  uncertain 
refractions  of  the  horizon — ^but  to  ensure  accuracy,  while  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  altitude  b  still  tolerably  rapid,  and,  therefore,  not  later 
than  10  o'clock — take  an  altitude  of  tne  sun,  an  aadstant,  at  the  same 
moment,  marking  the  time  shown  by  the  watch.  The  altitude  so 
observed  being  properly  corrected  for  refraction,  parallax,  &c.,  will, 
together  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  sun's  declination, 
taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  enable  us  to  calculate  the  time. 
Thb  will  be  the  sobr  or  apparent  time,  that  b.  the  very  time  we 
require.  Comparing  the  time  so  found  with  the  time  shown  by  the 
watch,  we  see  at  once  by  how  much  the  watch  is  fast  or  slow  of  sobr 
time;  we  know,  therefore,  exactlj^  what  time  the  watch  must  mark 
when  soUr  noon  arrives,  and  waiting  for  that  instant  we  can  fix  the 
style  in  its  proper  position  as  explained  before. 

We  can  dispense  with  the  sextant  and  with  all  calcubtion  and 
observation  if,  by  means  of  the  pocket  chronometer,  we  bring  the 
time  from  some  observatory  where  the  work  b  done ;  and,  allowing 
for  the  change  of  longitude,  and  also  for  the  equation  of  time,  if  the 
time  we  have  brought  is  clock  time,  we  shall  have  the  exact  instant 
of  sobr  noon  as  in  the  previous  case. 

In  former  times  the  fancy  of  dialists  seems  to  have  run  riot  in 
devising  ebborate  surfaces  on  which  the  dbl  was  to  be  traced.  Some- 
times the  shadow  was  received  on  a  cone,  sometimes  on  a  cylinder, 
or  on  a  sphere,  or  on  a  combination  of  these.  A  universal  dbl  was 
constructed  of  a  figure  in  the  shape  of  a  cross:  another  universal  dbl 
showed  the  hours  by  a  globe  and  by  several  gnomons.  These 
universal  dbls  rec^uired  adjusting  before  use.  and  for  this  a  mariner's 
compass  and  a  spirit-bvel  were  necessary.  But  it  would  be  tedious 
and  useless  to  enumerate  the  various  forms  designed,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  more  complex  the  less  accurate. 

Another  class  of  useless  dbls  conmsted  of  those  with  variable 
centres.  They  were  drawn  on  fixed  horizontal  pbnes.  and  each  day 
the  style  had  to  be  shifted  to  a  new  position.  Instead  of  hour-lines 
they  had  hour-^nf5;  and  the  style,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  might  make  any  chosen  angle  with  the  horizon. 
There  was  no  practical  advantage  in  their  use,  but  rather  the  reverse ; 
and  they  can  only  be  considered  as  furnishing  material  for  new 
mathematical  problems. 

Portable  Dials. — ^Thc  dbls  so  far  described  have  been  fixed  dbls, 
for  even  the  fanciful  ones  to  which  reference  was  just  now  made  were 
to  be  fixed  before  using.  There  were,  however,  other  dials,  made 
generally  of  a  small  size,  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket;  and 
these,  so  long  as  the  sun  shone,  roughly  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
watch. 

The  description  of  the  portable  dbl  has  generally  been  mixed  up 
with  that  of  the  fixed  dbl,  as  if  it  had  been  merely  a  specbl  case,  and 
the  same  principle  had  been  the  basis  of  both;  whereas  there  are 
essentbl  points  of  difference  between  them,  beudes  those  which  are 
at  once  apparent. 

In  the  nxed  dial  the  result  depends  on  the  uniform  angubr  motion 
of  the  sun  round  the  fixed  style ;  and  a  small  error  in  tne  assumed 
position  of  the  sun,  whether  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  to  some  small  neglected  correction,  has  only  a  trifling  effect 
on  the  time.  This  is  owing  to  the  angubr  dispbcement  of  tne  sun 
being  so  rapid — a  quarter  of  a  degree  every  minute— that  for  the 
ordinary  affain  of  lite  greater  accuracy  b  not  reouired,  as  a  dispbce- 
ment 01  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  or  at  any  rate  01  one  degree,  can  be 
readily  seen  by  nearly  every  person.  But  with  a  portable  dbl  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  The  uniform  angubr  motion  b  not  now  avail- 
able, because  we  have  no  determined  fixed  pbne  to  which  we  may 
refer  it.  In  the  new  position,  to  which  the  observer  has  gone,  the 
zenith  is  the  only  point  of  the  heavens  he  can  at  once  practically  find ; 
and  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  time  is  the  constantly  but 
very  irregularly  varying  zenith  distance  of  the  sun. 

At  aea  the  observation  of  the  altitude  of  a  celestbl  body  b  the  only 
method  available  for  finding  local  time ;  but  the  perfection  which  has 
been  attained  in  the  construction  of  the  sextant  enables  the  sailor 
to  reckon  on  an  accuracy  of  seconds.  Certain  precautions  have, 
however,  to  be  taken.  The  observations  must  not  be  made  within  a 
couple  of  hours  of  noon,  on  account  of  the  slow  rate  of  change  at  that 
time,  nor  too  near  the  horizon,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  refractions 
there :  and  the  same  restrictions  must  be  observed  in  using  a  portable 
dial. 

To  compare  roughly  the  accuracy  of  the  fixed  and  the  portable 
diab,  let  us  take  a  mean  position  in  Great  Briuin,  say  M*  bt..  and  a 
mean  declination  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equator,  ft  will  rise  at 
6  o'clock,  and  at  noon  have  an  altitude  of  36^ — that  is,  the  portable 
dial  will  indicate  an  average  change  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree  in  each 
minute,  or  two  and  a  hau  times  slower  than  the  fixed  dbl.  The 
vertical  motion  of  the  sun  increases,  however,  nearer  the  horizon, 
but  even  there  it  win  be  only  one-eighth  of  a  degree  each  minute,  or 
half  the  rate  of  the  fixed  dial,  which  goes  on  at  nearly  the  same  speed 
throughout  the  day. 

Portable  diab  are  also  much  more  restricted  in  the  range  of  btitude 
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DIALECTIC— DIALOGUE 


of  Norman,  French,  and  later  literary  and  scientific  additions  from 
dwKiifal  and  other  sources,  while  the  present-day  "  dialects  " 
preserve,  in  inflections,  pronunciation  and  particular  words, 
traces  of  the  original  variety  of  the  language  not  incorporated 
in  the  standard  lajiguage  of  the  country.  See  the  various  articles 
on  languages  (English,  French,  &c.). 

DIALECTIC  or  Dialectics  (from  Gr.  StAXcRtof,  discourse, 
debate;  4  ^oXcktuc^,  «c.  rixn*  ^^  <u^  o^  debate),  a  logical 
term,  generally  used  in  common  parlance  in  a  contemptuous  sense 
for  verbal  or  purely  abstract  disputation  devoid  of  practical  value. 
According  to  Aristotle,  Zeno  of  Elea  "  invented  "  (Ualectic,  the  art 
of  disputation  by  question  and  answer,  while  Plato  developed  it 
metaphysically  in  connexion  with  his  doctrine  of  "  Ideas  "  as 
the  art  of  analysing  ideas  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  the 
ultimate  idea  of  the  Good  {Repub.  vii.)>  The  special  function  of 
the  so-called  "  Socratic  dialectic"  was  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
popular  beliefs.  Aristotle  himself  used  "  dialectic/'  as  opposed  to 
"  science,"  for  that  department  of  mental  activity  which  examines 
the  presuppositions  lying  at  the  back  of  all  the  particular  sciences. 
Each  particular  science  has  its  own  subject  matter  and  special 
principles  (Utai  iipx<oJ)  on  which  the  superstructure  of  its  special 
discoveries  is  based.  The  Aristotelian  dialectic,  however,  deals 
with  the  universal  laws  (cocyal  ipxaf)  of  reasoning,  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  particular  arguments  of  all  the  sciences.  The 
sciences,  for  example,  all  seek  to  define  their  own  spcdes; 
dialectic,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  forth  the  conditions  which  all 
definitions  must  satisfy  whatever  their  subject  matter.  Again, 
the  sciences  all  seek  to  educe  general  laws;  dialectic  investigates 
the  nature  of  such  laws,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  necessity  to 
which  they  can  attain.  To  this  general  subject  matter  Aristotle 
gives  the  name  "Topics"  (r6vM,A>d,  communes ioci).  "Dia- 
lectic "  in  this  sense  is  the  eqxiivalent  of  "  logic."  Aristotle  also 
tises  the  term  for  the  science  of  probable  reasoning  as  opposed 
to  demonstrative  reasoning  {inmUumdi).  The  Stoics  divided 
yoyucti  Gogic)  into  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  and  from  their  time  till 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages  dialectic  was  either  synonymous  with, 
or  a  part  of,  logic. 

In  modem  philosophy  the  word  has  received  certain  special 
meanings.  In  Kantian  terminology  Dialektik  is  the  name  of  that 
portion  of  the  Kritik  d.  reinen  Vemunft  in  which  Kant  discusses 
the  impossibility  of  applying  to  "  things-in-themselves  "  the 
principles  which  are  foimd  to  govern  phenomena.  In  the  system 
of  Hegel  the  word  resumes  its  original  Socratic  sense,  as  the  name 
of  that  intellectual  process  whereby  the  inadequacy  of  popular 
conceptions  is  exposed.  Throughout  its  history,  therefore, 
"  dialectic  "  has  been  connected  with  that  which  is  remote 
from,  or  alien  to,  unsystematic  thought,  with  the  a  priori,  or 
transcendental,  rather  than  with  the  diets  of  common  experience 
and  material  things. 

DIALLAGB,  an  important  mineral  of  the  P3rn>xene  group,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  thin  foliated  structure  and  bronzy  lustre.  The 
chemical  composition  is  the  same  as  diopside,  Ca  Mg  (StO])t,  but 
it  sometimes  contains  the  molecules  (Mg,  Fe')  (Al,  Fe")a  SiO* 
and  Na  Fe"  (SiOa)s  in  addition,  when  it  approaches  to 
augite  in  composition.  Diallage  is  in  fact  an  altered  form  of 
these  varieties  of  pyroxene;  the  particular  kind  of  alteration 
which  they  have  undergone  being  known  as  "schillerization." 
This,  as  described  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fine  lamellar  structure  or  parting  due  to  secondary 
twinning  and  the  separation  of  secondary  products  along  these 
and  other  planes  of  chemical  weakness  ("  solution  planes  ")  in 
the  crystal  The  secondary  products  consist  of  mixtures  of  vari- 
ous hydrated  oxides — opal,  gdthite,  limonite,  &c. — and  appear 
as  microscopic  induaions  filling  or  partly  filling  cavities,  which 
have  definite  outlines  with  respect  to  the  enclosing  crystal  and 
are  known  as  negative  crystals.  It  is  to  the  reflection  and  inter- 
ference of  light  from  these  minute  inclusions  that  the  peculiar 
bronzy  sheen  or  "  schiller  "  of  the  mineral  is  due.  The  most 
pronounced  lamination  is  that  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid; 
another,  less  distinct,  is  parallel  to  the  basal  plane,  and  a  third 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry;  these  planes  of  secondary 
parting  arc  Jo  addition  to  the  ordinary  prismatic  cleavage  of  all 


pyroxenes.  Frequently  the  material  is  Interlaminated  with  a 
rhombic  pyroxene  (bronzite)  or  with  an  amphibolc  (smaragdite 
or  uralite),  the  latter  being  an  alteration  product  of  the  diallage. 

Diallage  is  usually  greyish-green  or  dark  green,  sometimes 
brown,  in  colour,  and  has  a  peuiy  to  metallic  lustre  or  schiller 
on  the  laminated  surfaces.  The  hardness  is  4,  and  the  specific 
gravity  $'2  to  3*35.  It  does  not  occur  in  district  crystals  with 
definite  outlines,  but  only  as  lamellar  masMs  in  deep-seated 
igneous  rocks,  principally  gabbro,  of  which  it  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent. It  occurs  also  in  some  peridotites  and  serpentines,  and 
rarely  in  volcanic  rocks  (basalt)  and  crystalline  sdiists.  Masses 
of  considerable  size  are  found  in  the  coarse-grained  gabbros  of  the 
Island  of  Skye,  Le  Prese  near  Bomio  in  Valtellina,  Lombardy, 
Prato  near  Florence,  and  many  other  localities. 

The  name  diallage,  from  &aXXa7i(,  "  difference,"  in  allusipn 
to  the  dissimilar  deavages  and  planes  of  fracture,  as  originally 
applied  by  R.  J.  HaQy  in  x8ox,  induded  other  minerals  (the 
orthorhombic  pyroxenes  hypersthene,  bronzite  and  bastite,  and 
the  smaragdite  variety  of  hornblende)  which  exhibit  the  same 
peculiarities  of  schiller  structure;  it  is  now  limited  to  the 
monodinic  pyroxenes  with  this  structure.  Like  the  minerals 
of  similar  appearance  just  mentioned,  it  is  sometimes  cut  and 
polished  for  ornamental  purposes.  .  (L.  J.  S.) 

DIALOGUE,  property  the  conversation  between  two  or  more 
persons,  reported  in  writing,  a  form  of  literature  invented  by  the 
Greeks  for  purposes  of  rhetorical  entertainment  and  instruction, 
and  scarcely  modified  since  the  days  of  its  invention.  A  dialogue 
is  in  reality  a  little  drama  without  a  theatre,  and  with  scarcdy 
any  change  of  scene.  It  should  be  illuminated  with  those 
qualities  which  La  Fontaine  applauded  in  the  dialogue  of  Plato, 
namely  vivadty,  fiddity  of  tone,  and  accuracy  in  the  opposition 
of  opinions.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  those  writers 
who  have  something  to  censure  or  to  impart,  but  who  love  to 
stand  outside  the  pulpit,  and  to  encourage  others  to  pursue  a 
train  of  thought  which  the  author  does  not  seem  to  do  more  than 
indicate.  The  dialogue  is  so  spontaneous  a  mode  of  expressing 
and  noting  down  the  undulations  of  human  thought  that  it 
almost  escapes  analysis.  All  that  is  recorded,  in  any  literature, 
of  what  pretend  to  be  the  actual  words  spoken  by  living  or 
imaginary  people  is  of  the  nature  of  dialogue.  One  branch  of 
letters,  the  drama,  is  entirdy  founded  upon  it.  But  in  its 
technical  sense  the  word  is  tued  to  describe  what  the  Greek 
philosophers  mvented,  and  what  the  noblest  of  them  lifted  to  the 
extreme  refinement  of  an  art. 

The  systematic  use  of  dialogue  as  an  independent  literar>*  form 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Plato,  whose 
earliest  experiment  in  it  is  believed  to  survive  in  the  Lackes.    The 
Platom'c  dialogue,  however,  was  founded  on  the  mime,  which 
had  been  cultivated  half  a  century  earlier  by  the  Sicilian  poets, 
Sophron  and  Epicharmus.    The  works  of  these  writers,  which 
Plato  admired  and  imitated,  are  lost,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 
were  little  plays,  usually  with  only  two  performers.   The  recently 
discovered  mimes  of  Herodas  (Herondas)  give  us  some  idea  of 
their  scope.    Plato  further  simplified  the  form,  and  reduced  it 
to  pure  argumentative  conversation,  while  leaving  intact  the 
amusing  element  of  character-drawing.   He  must  have  begun  this 
about  the  year  405,  and  by  399  he  had  brought  the  dialogue  to 
its  highest  perfection,  cspedaUy  in  the  cyde  directly  inspired  by 
the  death  of  Socrates.    All  his  philosophical  writings,  except  the 
Apology,  are  cast  in  this  form.    As  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of 
Greek  prose  style,  Plato  lifted  his  favourite  instrument,  the 
dialogue,  to  its  highest  splendour,  and  to  this  day  he  remains  by 
far  its  most  distinguished  profident.    In  the  and  century  ajx 
Ludan  of  Samosata  achieved  a  brilliant  success  with  his  ironic 
dialogues  "  Of  the  Gods,"  "  Of  the  Dead,"  "  Of  Love  "  and  **  Of 
the  Courtesans."    In  some  of  them  he  attacks  superstition  and 
philosophical  error  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit;  in  others  he 
merely  paints  scenes  of  modem  life.    The  title  of  Ludan's  most 
famous  collection  was  borrowed  in  the  1 7th  century  by  two  French 
writers  of  eminence,  each  of  whom  prepared  Dialogues  des  marts. 
These  were  Fontenelle  (1683)  and  F^ndon  (1712).    In  English 
non-dramatic  literature  the  dialogue  had  not  bc«a  extensively 
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emplojred  until  Berkeley  used  it,  in  17 13,  for  his  Platonic  treatise, 
Hylu  and  Pkitmunu.  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations  ( 182 1- 
i$2S)  is  the  moit  famous  example  of  it  in  the  19th  century, 
aJUKHigfa  the  dialogues  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  claim  attention.  In 
Gcraaoy,  Wieland  adopted  this  form  for  several  important 
istixial  woiks  published  between  1780  and  1799.  In  Spanish 
bterature,  the  Dialogues  of  Vald^s  (1528)  and  those  on  Painting 
(163J)  by  Vincenzo  Carducd,  are  celebrated.  In  Italian,  coUec- 
tioBs  of  dialogues,  on  the  model  of  Plato,  have  been  composed  by 
Torquato  Taaso  (1586),  by  Galileo  (1633),  by  Galiani  (1770),  by 
Leopardi  ( 1825)1  ^^  ^X  ^  ^^^  ^^  lesser  writers.  In  our  own  day, 
the  French  have  returned  to  the  original  implication  of  dialogue, 
aod  the  inventions  of  "  Gyp,"  of  Henri  Lavedan  and  of  others, 
is  which  a  mundane  anecdote  is  wittily  and  maliciously  told 
is  cooversation,  would  probably  present  a  close  analogy  to  the 
lost  mimes  of  the  early  jSicilian  poets,  if  we  could  meet  with 
thcsL  This  kind  of  dialogue  has  htea.  employed  in  En^^lish, 
aad  with  conqiicuous  cleverness  by  Mr  Anstey  Guthrie,  but 
it  does  not  seem  so  easily  appreciated  by  English  as  by  French 
icadfxSb  (E.G.) 

DULTSB  (from  the  Or.  k&,  through,  'kboM,  to  loosen),  in 
dMmistry,  a  process  invented  by  Thomas  Graham  for  separating 
cofloida}  and  crystalline  substances.  He  fotmd  that  solutions 
ooqU  be  divided  into  two  classes  according  to  their  action  upon 
a  ponxB  diaphragm  such  as  parchment.  If  a  solution,  say  of  nit, 
be  placed  in  a  drum  provided  with  a  parchment  bottom,  termed 
I "  dialyser,'*  and  the  drum  and  its  contents  placed  in  a  larger 
vcskI  of  water,  the  salt  will  pass  through  the  membrane.  If  the 
salt  sohation  be  replaced  by  one  of  ^ue,  gelatin  or  gum,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  membrane  is  impermeable  to  these  solutes. 
To  the  first  daas  Graham  gave  the  name  "  crystalloids,"  and  to 
the  seoood  *'  ocrikrids."  This  method  is  particulariy  effective  in 
the  pfcpatatkm  of  silidc  add.  By  adding  hydrochloric  add  to  a 
^Bte  lolution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  no  predpitate  will  fall  and 
the  sohitioD  wiU  contain  hydrochloric  add,  an  alkaline  chloride, 
sad  silidc  add.  If  the  solution  be  transferred  to  a  dialyser,  the 
bjrdracUonc  add  and  alkaline  chloride  will  pass  through  the 
paidbnxnc,  while  the  siHdc  add  will  be  retained. 

MAHAORTIBM.  Substances  which,  like  iron,  are  attracted 
by  the  pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
mapiftir,  all  others  being  regarded  as  non-magnetic.  It  was 
Boticed  by  A.  C.  Becque^  in  1827  that  a  number  of  so<alIed 
en-Bignctic  bodies,  such  as  wood  and  gum  lac,  were  influenced 
bf  a  my  powerful  magnet,  and  he  appears  to  have  formed  the 
«piBkB  that  the  influence  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  exerted 
^aa  iron,  though  mucli  feebler,  and  that  all  matter  was  more 
or  less  magnetic.  Faraday  showed  in  1845  {Experimental  Re' 
aawnho,  voL  iiL)  that  while  practically  all  natural  substanpes  are 
iadecd  acted  upon  by  a  suffidently  strong  magnetic  pole,  it  is  only 
a  mayarativdy  somJI  number  that  are  attracted  like  Iron,  the 
CRcat  oaajority  being  repelled.  Bodies  of  the  latter  class  were 
teraed  hf  Faraday  diamagndics.  The  strongest  diamagnetic 
whitiBce  known  is  bismuth,  its  susceptibility  bdng--0'0oooi4, 
aad  its  permeability  0-9998.  The  diamagnetic  quality  of  this 
■etal  can  be  detected  by  means  of  a  good  permanent  magnet, 
aad  its  scpulakm  by  a  magnetic  pole  had  been  more  than  once 
^'%^\fv\  befoK  the  date  of  Faraday's  experiments.  The 
aeials  fold,  sflvcr,  copper,  lead,  dnc,  antimony  and  mercury  are 
aS  dboacnetk;  tin,  aluminium  and  platinum  are  attractni  by 
a  voy  stfoog  pole.    (See  BiAGNcrxsK.) 

FBA.  Italian  fresco  painter,  was  bom  at  Prato 
He  wasa  Carmelite  friar,  a  member  of  the  Florentine 
of  that  Older,  and  was  the  friend  and  assistant  of 
Fiypo  LippL  The  Carmelite  convent  of  Prato  which  he  adorned 
vitkanay  works  in  fraco  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  buildings 
bt*e  bees  altescd  to  a  degree  involving  the  destruction  of  the 
piiiiTiigi  He  was  the  prindpal  assistant  of  Fra  Filippo  in 
the  iraad  btaooes  wfakh  may  still  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the 
adiedml  of  Prato.  In  the  midst  of  the  work  he  wasrecalled  to 
floeace  by  hb  oonventual  superior,  and  a  minute  of  proceedings 
cf  Ike  ooonDoae  of  Plato  is  stfll  extant,  in  which  it  is  determined 
to  petitioa  tbe  metiopoUtaa  of  Florence  to  obtain  his  return  to 


Prato,~«  proof  that  his  share  in  the  work  was  so  important  that 
his  recall  involved  the  suspension  of  it.  Sulnequently  he  assisted 
Fra  Filippo  in  the  execution  of  the  frescoes  stib  to  be  seen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Spoleto,  which  Fra  Diamante  completed  in  1470  after 
his  master's  death  in  1469.  Fra  Filippo  left  a  son  ten  years  old 
to  the  care  of  Diamante,  who,  having  recdved  aoo  ducats  from 
the  commune  of  Spoleto,  as  the  balance  due  for  the  work  done  in 
the  cathedral,  returned  with  the  child  to  Florence,  and,  as  Vasari 
says,  bought  land  for  himself  irith  the  money,  giving  but  a  small 
portion  to  the  child.  The  accusation  of  wrong-doing,  however, 
would  depend  upon  the  share  of  the  work  executed  by  Fra 
Diamante,  and  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Fra  Filippo. 
Fra  Diamante  must  have  been  neariy  seventy  when  he  com- 
pleted the  frescoes  at  Spoleto,  but  the  exact  year  of  his  death  is 
not  known. 

DIAMANTB;  JUAN  BAUnSTA  (x640?-i684?),  Spanish 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Castillo  about  1640,  entered  the  army,  and 
began  writing  for  the  stage  in  1657.  He  became  a  knight  of 
Santiago  in  1660;  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  no 
reference  to  him  as  a  living  author  occurs  after  1684.  Like  many 
other  Spanish  dramatists  of  his  time.  Diamante  is  defident  in 
originality,  and  his  style  is  riddled  with  affectations;  La  Des- 
graciada  Raqud,  which  was  long  considered  to  be  his  best  play, 
is  really  Mira  de  Amescua's  Judia  de  Toledo  under  another  title; 
and  the  earliest  of  Diamante's  surviving  pieces,  El  Honrador  de 
su  padre  (1658),  is  little  more  than  a  free  translation  of  Corneille's 
Cid.  Diamante  is  historically  interesting  as  the  introducer  of 
French  dramatic  methods  into  Spain. 

DIAMANTINA  (formerly  called  Tefuco),  a  mining  town  of  the 
state  of  Minas  CSeraes,  Brazil,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  3710  ft. 
above  sea  levd.  Pop.  (1890)  17,980.  Diamantina  is  built  partly 
on  a  steep  hiUside  overlooking  a  small  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Jequitinhonha  (where  diamond- washing  was  once  carried  on), 
and  partly  on  the  level  plain  above.  The  town  is  roughly  but 
substantially  built,  with  broad  streets  and  large  squares.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  with  an  episcopal  seminary,  and  has  many 
churches.  Its  public  buildings  are  inconspicuous;  they  include 
a  theatre,  military  barracks,  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum  and 
a  secondary  school  There  are  several  small  manufactures, 
induding  cotton-weaving,  and  diamond-cutting  is  carried  on. 
The  surrounding  region,  lying  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  one  of  the 
lateral  ranges  of  the  Serra  do  Espinhago,  is  rough  and  barren,  but 
rich  in  minerals,  prindpally  gold  and  diamoncU.  Diamantina  is 
the  commerdal  centre  of  an  extensive  region,  and  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  wealth.  The  date  of  the  discoveiy  of  diamonds, 
upon  which  its  wealth  and  importance  chiefly  depend,iB uncertain, 
but  the  official  announcement  was  made  in  1729,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  n^ines  were  declared  crown  property,  with  a 
crown  reservation,  known  as  the  "  forbidden  district,"  42  leagues 
in  circumference  and  8  to  16  leagues  in  diameter.  Gold-mining 
was  forbidden  within  its  Umits  and  diamond-washing  was 
placed  under  severe  restrictions.  There  are  no  trustworthy 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  output,  but  in  1849  the  total  was 
estimated  up  to  that  date  at  300,000,000  francs  (see  Diamond). 
The  present  name  of  the  town  was  assumed  (instead  of  Tejuco) 
in  1838,  when  it  was  made  a  cidade. 

DLAMANTINO,  a  small  town  of  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso, 
Brazil,  near  the  Diamantino  river,  about  6  m.  above  its  junction 
with  the  Paraguay,  in  14*  24'  33*  S.,  56*  8'  30*  W.  Pop.  (1890) 
of  the  munidpality  2147,  mostly  Indiuis.  It  stands  in  a  broken 
sterile  region  1837  ft.  aliove  aea-levd  and  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
Matto  Grosso  plateau.  The  first  mining  settlement  dates  from 
1730,  when  gold  was  found  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  in  1746  the  settlement  drew  a  large  population  and 
for  a  time  was  very  proq>erous.  The  mines  fafled  to  meet 
expectations,  however,  and  the  population  has  steadily  declined. 
Ipecacuanha  and  vanilla  beans  are  now  the  prindpal  articles  of 
export. 

DIAMETER  (from  the  Gr.  8d,  through,  M^rpoi^,  measure),  in 
geometry,  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  drde  or  conic 
section  and  terminated  by  the  curve;  the  "prindpal  diameters" 
of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  ooindde  with  the  "axes"  and  are  at 
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DIAXOHD,  a  mineral  univeisally  recogniud  as  chief  among 
precious  sionea;  it  ii  the  hardat,  the  most  impeiiafaable,  and 
also  the  most  briUianI  of  mineiali.'  Tbcie  qualiiiet  alone 
have  made  it  supreme  ai  a  jewel  lisce  early  times,  and  yet  the 
real  brilliancy  of  the  stone  Is  not  diipUyed  until  it  has  been 
faceted  by  the  art  ot  the  lapidary  (q-t-);  and  Ibis  was  scarcely 
developed  beloie  tbe  year  ijt^.  The  consunmale  hardness  of 
Ihe  diamond,  in  Ipite  of  iU  high  price,  has  nude  it  most  useful 
for  purposes  of  giinding.  polishing  and  drilling.  Numerous 
Uamood  by  arti- 
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angles,  and  alto  resembling  two  pyramids  {iKibina,  whip-tops) 
placed  base  to  base,  may  probably  be  idenlihed  as  the  ordinary 
oclahedril  crystal  (hg.  i].  The  "  diamond  "  [Ytivdmn)  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest  (Ei.  nili.  11)  was  certainly  some 
other  stone,  for  it  bore  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  methods  of 
engraving  Ihe  true  diamond  cannot  have  been  known  so  early. 
Tbe  stone  can  hardly  have  become  familiar  10  the  Romans  ualil 
iolroduced  from  India,  where  It  was  probably  mined  at  a  very 
early  prriod.  But  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  varieties 
meDtioned  by  Pliny  (the  Macedonian,  the  Arabian,  the  Cyprian, 
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Like  all  the  precious  ttonci,  the  diamotid  was  credited  wilb 
many  matveUous  virtues;  among  others  the  power  of  averting 
inaanity,  and  of  rendering  poisoa  harmless;  and  in  the  tniddle 

'  Diimcndi  are  Invariably  weighed  In  carats  and  in  1. 1, 1,  A,  Ai  Vt 


-ijUc 


;«s' 
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ages  it  was  known  as  tbe  "  plein  deHa  re 

peacemaker  between  husband  and  wife, 

5(inliji(  Ctara(l<rr.— The  majority  of  mi 
commonly  in  masses  whJcl:  "~ 


FIC.6. 
so  larins  of  dia- 
ra  (Gg.  6)  are  united  by  contact  ilooc 
'  '    '  ibout  Inteipenetra- 

tbe  tirins  ol  the  mineral  spinel  (which 

crystallla*     in    octahcdn)      tbese     ate 

known  as  "aplciel  twins."   They  are  gen-   a 

erally  Battened  along  the  plane  of  union.  C 

The    crystals    often    display    triangular  C 

markings,  either  elevations  or  pits,  upon  ^ 

Ihe    octahedron    faces;    the    latter    an 

particularly  well  defined  and  have  the  form 

of  equHaleral  triangles  (Sg.  7).    They  an  f^^  ,_ 

similar  to  the  "  etched  figures  "  produced 

by  moistening  an  octahedron  of  alum,  and  have  probably  been 

produced,  like  them,  by  tbe  action  of  some  solvent.   Similar,  but 

somewhat  dlBerent  markings  art  produced  by  the  combustion 

of  diamond  in  nxygen,  unaccompanied  by  any  rounding  ol  Ibe 

Diamond  possesses  a  brilliant  "adamantine"  lustre,  but  this 
tends  to  be  greasy  on  the  surface  of  the  natural  sLorwa  and  pvea 
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the  leaaded  ajsUb  fomewhat  the  appeanmce  of  dzops  of  gum. 
Abnhtdy  oolouzkss  stooes  are  not  to  common  as  dottdy  and 
biatly  coloured  specimens;  the  usual  tints  are  gr^,  toown, 
ydiow  or  white;  and  as  rarities,  red,  green,  blue  and  Mack 
stones  have  been  found.  The  oolottr  can  sometimes  be  removed 
or  chsnged  at  a  high  temperature,  but  generally  returns  on 
oooliag.  It  is  therefore  more  probably  due  to  metallic  osdes  than 
to  hydrocarbons.  Sir  William  Crookes  has,  however,  changed 
a  pale  ^diow  diamond  to  a  bluish-green  colour  by  keeping  it 
embedded  in  radium  bromide  for  eleven  weeks.  The  black 
ctAmtioa  iqxm  the  surface  produced  by  this  process,  as  also  by 
the  dectiic  bombardment  in  a  vacuum  tube,  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  omvcrnon  of  the  surface  film  into  gr^>hite.  Diamond  may 
break  with  a  oonchoidal  fracture,  but  the  crystals  always  cleave 
feadily  ak»g  |danes  parallel  to  the  octahedron  faces:  of  this 
property  the  diamond  cutters  avail  themselves  when  reducing 
the  stone  to  the  most  convenient  form  for  cutting;  a  sawing 
praceai,  hss,  however,  now  been  introduced,  which  is  preferable 
to  that  of  deavage.  It  is  the  hardest  known  substance  (though 
taatafaun,  or  an  aOoy  of  tantalum  now  competes  with  it)  and  is 
chosen  as  lo  in  the  mineralogist's  scale  of  hardness;  but  the 
(fiierence  in  harrlnns  between  diamond  (lo)  and  corundum  (9) 
is  really  greater  than  that  between  corundum  (9)  and  talc  (x); 
there  u  a  difefence  in  the  hardness  of  the  different  faces;  the 
Boneo  stones  are  also  said  to  be  harder  than  those  of  Australia, 
■ad  the  Australian  harder  than  the  African,  but  this  is  by  no 
■cans  certain.  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  3*56  to  3-50, 
gEoeraOy  about  3-53.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  increases  very 
TXfidij  shove  750*,  and  diminishes  very  r^dly  at  low  temper- 
atoxcs;  the  msrimnm  density  is  attained  about  -42*  C. 

The  very  high  refractive  power  (index  *  s*4X  7  for  sodium  light) 
gives  the  stone  its  extraordinary  brilliancy;  for  light  incident 
within  a  diamond  at  a  greater  ans^  than  34}*  is  reflected  back 
tsto  the  stone  instead  of  passing  throu^  it;  the  corresponding 
aagje  for  glass  is  40}".  Tlie  very  high  dispersion  (index  for  red 
bl^  *  S'40>,  for  blue  light  *  3'46o)  gives  it  the  wonderful "  fire  " 
or  display  of  spectral  ooJouzs.  Certain  absorption  bands  at  the 
Uae  tad  of  the  spectrum  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  rare  elements 
tuck  as  samarium.  Unlike  other  cubic  oystals,  diamond 
experiences  a  diminution  of  refractive  index  with  increase  of 
teasperature.  It  is  very  transparent  for  Rfintgen  rays,  whereas 
paste  iraitationa  are  opaque.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and 
therefoie  feeb  colder  to  the  touch  than  glass  and  imitation  stones. 
The  diamood  has  abo  a  somewhat  greasy  fed.  The  spedfic  heat 
i&creases  rapidly  with  rising  temperature  up  to  60*  C,  and  then 
■ore  slowly.  Crystals  belonging  to  the  cubic  system  should  not 
he  birefringent  unless  strained;  diamond  often  displays  double 
nfnctioB  particulariy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inclusions,  both 
Sqaid  and  solid;  this  u  probably  due  to  strain,  and  the 
HMataaeous  cxplosioQ  of  diamonds  has  often  been  observed. 
Diaaiood  differs  from  graphite  in  bdng  a  bad  conductor  of 
ekctridty:  it  becomes  poaitivdy  electrified  by  friction.  The 
tlmrical  resistance  is  about  that  of  ordinary  glass,  and  is 
<iT»iBiihcd  by  one-half  during  exposure  by  RAntgen  rays; 'the 
Aelectric  constant  (16)  is  greater  than  that  which  should 
Goncspond  to  the  specific  gravity. 

The  pboq>horescenoe  produced  by  friction  has  been  known 
a&oe  the  time  of  Robert  Boyle  (1663);  the  diamond  becomes 
bsBtttos  in  a  dark  room  after  exposure  to  sunlight  or  in  the 
presence  of  radium;  and  many  stones  phosphoresce  beautifully 
tstnerUly  with  a  pak  green  light)  when  subjected  to  the  electric 
Charge  in  a  vacuum  tube.  Some  diamonds  are  more  phosphor- 
ocTDt  than  others,  and  different  faces  of  a  crystal  may  display 
dffcrent  tints.  The  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  pre- 
yed by  Sur  Isaac  Newton  on  account  of  its  high  refractive 
pevcr;  it  was  first  established  experimentally  by  the  Florentine 
Acadeaidaas  in  1694.  In  oxygen  or  air  diamond  bums  at  about 
S?>',  and  only  continues  to  do  so  if  maintained  at  a  high  temper- 
Bst;  bat  m  the  absence  of  oxidising  agents  it  may  be  raised 
to  a  ssnch  Uglier  temperature.  It  is,  however,  infusible  at 
^  (enyicnture  of  the  electric  arc,  but  becomes  converted 
npetfidaBy  into  graphite.    Experiments  on  the  combustion  of  I 


diamond  were  made  by  Smithson  Tennant  (1797)  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  (1816),  with  the  object  of  proving  that  it  is  pure 
carbon;  they  showed  that  burnt  in  oxygen  it  yidds  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  as  that  produced  by  burning  the 
same  weight  of  carbon.  Still  more  convincing  experiments  were 
made  by  A.  Krause  in  1890.  Similariy  Guyton  de  Morveau 
showed  that,  like  charcoal,  diamond  converts  soft  iron  into  sted. 
Diamond  is  insoluble  in  add  and  alkalis,  but  is  oxidised  on 
heating  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  add. 

Bort  (or  Boart)  is  the  name  given  to  impure  crystals  or  frag^ 
ments  usdess  for  jewels;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  rounded 
crsrstalline  aggregates,  which  generally  have  a  grey  colour, 
a  rough  surface,  often  a  radial  atructuie,  and  are  devoid  of 
good  cleavage.  They  are  sometimes  spherical  ("  shot  bort  "). 
Carbonado  or  "  black  diamond,"  found  in  Bahia  (also  recently 
in  Minas  Geraes),  is  a  black  material  with  a  minutely  crystalline 
structure  somewhat  porous,  opaque,  resembling  charcoal  in 
appearance,  devoid  of  cleavage,  rather  harder  than  diamond, 
but  of  less  spedfic  gravity;  it  sometimes  displays  a  rude  cubic 
crystalline  form.  The  largest  spedmen  found  (1895)  wdghed 
3078  carats.  Both  bort  and  carbonado  seem  to  be  really  aggre- 
gates of  crystallized  diamond,  but  the  carbonado  is  so  nearly 
structureless  that  it  was  till  recently  regarded  as  an  amorphous 
modification  of  carbon. 

Uses  of  the  Diamond.—Tht  use  of  the  diamond  for  other 
purposes  than  jeweby  depends  upon  its  extreme  hardness:  it 
has  always  been  the  only  material  used  for  cutting  or  engraving 
the  diamond  itself.  The  employment  of  powdered  bort  and 
the  lapidary's  wheel  for  faceting  diamonds  was  introduced  by 
L.  von  Berquen  of  Bruges  in  1476.  Diamonds  are  now  employed 
not  only  for  faceting  predous  stones,  but  also  for  cutting  and 
drilling  glass,  porcdain,  &c,;  for  fine  engraving  such  as  scales; 
in  dentistry  for  drilling;  as  a  turning  tool  for  dectric-light 
carbons,  bard  rubber,  &c.;  and  occasionally  for  finishing  accurate 
turning  work  such  as  the  axle  of  a  transit  instrument  For  these 
tools  the  stone  is  actually  shaped  to  the  best  form:  it  is  now 
dectroplated  before  bdng  set  in  its  metal  mount  in  order  to 
secure  a  firm  fastening.  It  is  also  used  for  bearings  in  watches 
and  electric  meters.  The  best  glariers'  diamonds  are  chosen  from 
crystals  such  that  a  natural  curved  edge  can  be  used.  For  rock 
driUs,  and  revolving  saws  for  stone  cutting,  dther  diamond,  bort 
or  carbonado  is  employed,  set  in  sted  tubes,  disks  or  bands.  Rock 
drilling  is  the  most  important  industrial  application;  and  for 
this,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  deavage,  the  carbonado  is  more 
highly  prized  than  diamond;  it  is  broken  into  fragments  about 
3  carats  in  wdght;  and  in  1905  the  value  of  carbonado  was  no 
less  than  from  £10  to  £14  a  carat  It  has  been  found  that  the 
"  carbons  **  in  drills  can  safdy  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  over 
60  kilograms  per  square  millimetre,  and  a  speed  of  25  metres 
per  second.  A  recent  application  of  the  diamond  is  for  wire 
drawing;  a  hole  tapering  towards  the  centre  is  drilled  through 
a  diamond,  and  the  metsJ  is  drawn  through  this.  No  other  tool 
is  so  endurable,  or  gives  such  uniform  thickness  of  wire. 

DistribtUion  and  Mining. — ^The  most  important  localities  for 

diamonds  have  been:  (i)  India,  where  they  were  mined  from 

the  earliest  times  till  the  dose  of  the  19th  century;  (2)  South 

America,  where  they  have  been  mined  since  the  middle  of  the 

i8th  century;  and  (3)  South  Africa,  to  which  almost  the  whole 

of  the  diamond-mining  industry  has  been  transferred  since  1870. 

India, — ^The  diamond  is  here  found  in  andent  sandstones  and  con- 
domerates.  and  in  the  river  gravels  and  sands  derived  from  them. 
The  sandstones  and  conglomerates  belong  to  the  Vindhyan  formation 
and  overlie  the  old  crystatline  rocks:  the  diamantiferous  beds  are 
well  defined,  often  not  more  than  1  ft.  in  thickness*  and  contain 
pebbles  of  quartrite,  jasper,  ftndstone,  slate.  &c.  The  mines  fall 
into  five  groups  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Deccan  plateau 
about  the  following  places  (beginnmg  from  the  south),  the  first  three 
being  in  Madras.  Q)  Chennur  near  Cuddapah  on  the  river  Pennar. 
(2)  Rumool  near  Baneganapalle  between  the  rivers  Pennar  and 
Kistna.  (3)  Kollarnear  Bezwada  on  the  river  Kistna.  U)  Sambalpur 
on  the  river  Mahanadi  in  the  Central  Provinces.  (5}  Panna  near 
Allahabad,  in  Bundelkhand.  The  mining  has  always  been  carried 
on  by  natives  of  low  caste,  and  by  primitive  methods  which  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  described  by  the  French  meixrhant  Jean 
Baptiste  Tavemier  (i6os*i689).  who  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  most 
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of  the  mines  between  1638  and  1665  as  a  dealer  in  predous  stones. 
According  to  his  description  shallow  pits  were  sunk,  and  the  gravel 
excavated  was  gatherea  into  a  walled  enclosure  where  it  was  crushed 
and  water  was  poured  over  it,  and  it  was  finally  sifted  in  baskets  and 
sorted  by  hand.  The  buying  and  sdlins^  was  at  that  period  conducted 
by  young  children.  In  more  modem  times  there  has  been  the  same 
excavation  of  shallow  pits,  and  sluicing,  sifting  and  sorting,  by  hand 
labour,  the  only  machinery  used  being  chain  pumps  made  of  earthen 
bowb  to  remove  the  water  frorq  the  deeper  pits. 

At  some  of  the  Indian  localities  spasmodic  mining  has  been  carried 
on  at  different  periods  for  centuries,  at  some  the  wonc  which  had  been 
long  abandoned  was  revived  in  recent  times,  at  others  it  has  long  been 
abandoned  altog^er.  Many  of  the  large  stones  of  antiquity  were 
probably  found  m  the  Kollar  group,  where  Tavemier  found  60,000 
workers  in  1645  (?),  the  mines  having,  according  to  native  accounts, 
been  discovensd  about  100  years  previously.  Golconda  was  the 
fortress  and  the  market  for  the  diamond  industry  at  this  group  of 
mines,  and  so  gave  its  name  to  them.  The  old  mines  have  now  been 
completely  abandoned,  but  in  1891  about  1000  carau  were  being 
raised  annually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad.  The  Sambalpur 
group  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mines  of  all,  but  tney 
were  not  worked  later  than  185a  The  Panna  group  were  the  most 
productive  during  the  loth  century.  India  was  no  doubt  the  source 
of  all  the  laiige  stones  of^antiquity ;  a  stone  of  67I  carats  was  found 
at  Wajra  Karur  in  the  Chennur  group  in  1881,  and  one  of  2io| 
carats  at  Hira  Khund  in  1809.  Other  Indian  localities  besides  those 
mentioned  above  are  Simla,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  where  a  few 
stones  have  been  found,  and  a  district  on  the  Gouel  and  the  Sunk 
rivers  in  Bengal,  which  V.  Ball  has  identified  with  the  Soumelpour 
mentioned  by  Tavemier.  The  mines  of  Golconda  and  Kurnool  were 
described  as  eariy  as  1677  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Philoso^tcal 
Transactions  of  the  Roval  Society.  At  the  present  time  very  few 
Indian  diamonds  find  their  way  out  of  the  country,  and,  so  far  as 
the  world's  supply  is  concemed,  Indian  mining  of  diamonds  may  be 
considered  extinct.  The  first  blow  to  this  industry  was  the  discovery 
of  the  Brazilian  mines  in  Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia. 

Brazil. — Diamonds  were  found  about  1735  at  Tejuco  (now  Dia> 
mantina)  in  Minas  Geraes.  and  the  mining  became  important  about 
1740.  The  chief  districts  in  Minas  Geraes  are  (i )  Bagagem  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Serra  da  Mata  da  Corda ;  {2)  Rio  Abaete  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  same  range;  these  two  districts  bemjg  amongthe  head  waters  of 
the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  and  its  tributancs ;  (3)  Dia mantina.  on  and 
about  the  watershed  separating  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  from  the 
Rio  Jequitinhonha;  and  (4)  Grao  Mogul,  nearly  30O  m.  to  the  N.E. 
of  Diamantina  on  the  latter  river. 

The  Rio  Abaete  district  was  worked  on  a  considerable  scale  between 
1785  and  1807.  but  is  now  abandoned.  Diamantina  is  at  present  the 
most  important  district;  it  occupies  a  mountainous  plateau,  and 
the  diamonds  are  found  both  on  the  plateau  and  in  the  river  valleys 
below  it.  The  mountains  consist  here  of  an  ancient  laminated 
micaceous  quartzite,  which  is  in  parts  a  flexible  sandstone  known  as 
itacolumite,  and  in  parts  a  conglomerate;  it  is  interbedded  with 
clay-slate,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist  and  haematite-schist,  and 
intersected  by  veins  of  quartz.  This  series  b  overlain  unconformably 
by  a  younger  quartzite  of  similar  character,  and  itself  rests  upon  the 
crystalline  schists.  The  diamond  b  found  under  three  conditions: 
( 1 )  in  the'graveb  of  the  present  rivers,  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  clay- 
cemented  conglomerate  known  as  cascaUto;  (2)  in  terraces  (gupiarras) 
in  a  similar  conglomerate  occupying  higher  levels  in  the  present 
valleys;  (3)  in  plateau  depodts  in  a  coarse  surface  conglomerate 
known  as  furgtuho,  the  diamond  and  other  heavy  minerals  being 
embedded  in  tne  red  clay  which  cements  the  brger  blocks.  Under 
all  these  three  conditions  the  diamond  is  associated  with  fragments 
of  the  rocks  of  the  country  and  the  minerals  derived  from  them, 
espedally  quartz,  horastone,  jasper,  the  polymorphous  oxide  of 
titanium  (ratile.  anataac  and  broolcite),  oxides  and  hydrates  of  iron 
(magnetite,  ilmenite,  haematite,  limonite).  oxide  of  tin.  iron  pyrites, 
tourmaline,  garnet,  xenotime,  monazite,  kyanite.  dbspore.  sphene, 
topaz,  and  several  phosphates,  and  also  gold.  Since  the  heavy 
minerals  of  the  cascuho  in  the  river,  beds  are  more  worn  than  those  of 
the  terraces,  it  is  highlv  probable  that  they  have  been  derived  by  the 
cutting  down  of  the  older  river  graveb  represented  by  the  terraces; 
and  since  in  both  deposits  the  heavy  minerals  are  more  abundant 
near  the  heads  of  the  valleys  in  the  plateau,  it  is  also  highly  probable 
that  both  have  really  been  derived  from  the  pbteau  deposit.  In  the 
latter,  especially  at  Sio  Joio  da  Chapada.  the  minerals  accompany- 
ing the  diamond  are  scarcely  worn  at  all ;  in  the  terraces  and  the  river 
beds  they  are  more  worn  and  more  abundant :  the  terraces,  therefore, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  first  concentration  of  the  plateau  material  by 
the  old  rivers;  and  the  cascalko  as  a  second  concentration  by  the 
modem  rivers.  The  mining  b  carried  on  by  negroes  under  the  super- 
vision of  overseers;  the  cascalko  b  dug  out  in  the  dry  season  and 
remov«J  to  a  higher  level,  and  b  afterwards  washed  out  by  hand  in 
mnning  water  in  shallow  wooden  basins  {haUas).  The  terraces  can 
be  worked  at  all  seasons,  and  the  material  is  partly  washed  out 
by  leading  streams  on  to  it.  The  washing  of  the  i^teau  material  is 
effected  in  reservoirs  of  rain  water. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  actual  production  of  the 
Minas  Gtna  mines,  for  no  officbl  returns  have  been  published,  but 
in  recent  years  it  has  certainly  been  rivalled  by  the  yield  in  Bahia. 


The  dbmond  here  occurs  in  river  gravels  and  sands  associated  with 
the  same  minerals  as  in  Minas  C*eraes;  since  1844  the  richest  mines 
have  been  worked  in  the  Serra  de  Cincora,  where  the  mountains  arc 
intersected  by  the  river  Paraguassu  and  its  tributaries;  it  b  said 
that  there  were  as  many  as  20,000  miners  working  here  in  1845.  and 
it  was  estimated  that  54.000  carats  were  produced  in  Bahia  in  1858. 
The  earlier  workings  were  in  the  Serra  de  Chapada  to  the  N.W.  o( 
the  mines  just  mentioned.  In  1901  there  were  about  ^000  negroes 
emploved  in  the  Bahia  mines;  methods  were  still  primitive;  the 
cascalko  was  dug  out  from  the  river  beds  or  tunnelled  out  from  the 
valley  side,  and  washed  once  a  week  in  sluices  of  mnning  wat«, 
where  it  was  turned  over  with  the  hoe,  and  finally  washed  in  wooden 
basins  and  picked  over  by  hand ;  sometimes  also  the  diamantiferoua 
material  b  scooped  out  ot  the  bed  of  the  shalk>w  rivers  by  divers,  and 
by  men  working  under  water  in  caissons.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  mines  of  Bahia,  and  in  particular  in  the  Cincora  district,  that  the 
valuable  carbonado  b  found.  The  carbonado  and  the  dbmond  Ya.\t 
been  traced  to  an  extensive  hard  conglomerate  whidi  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  sandstone  formation.  Diamonds  are  also  mined  at 
Salobro  on  the  river  Pardo  not  far  inland  from  the  port  of  Canavicras 
in  the  S.E.  comer  of  Bahb.  The  enormous  development  of  the  South 
African  mines,  which  supplied  in  1906.  about90%of  the  world 's  produce, 
has  thrown  into  the  shade  the  Brazilian  production ;  but  the  BulUtin 
for  Feb.  1900  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  gave 
a  very  confident  account  of  its  future,  under  improved  nniethods. 

South  Africa. — ^The  first  discovery  was  made  in  1867  by  Dr  W.  G. 
Atherstone,  who  identified  as  diamond  a  pebble  obtained  from  a 
child  in  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river  and  brought  by  a 
trader  to  Grahamstown ;  it  was  bought  for  £500  and  displayed  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  that  year.  In  1869  a  stone  weighing  83I  carats 
was  found  near  the  Orange  river;  this  was  purchased  oy  the  eari 
of  Dudley  for  /2S.000  and  became  famous  as  the  "  Star  of  South 
Africa."  A  msh  of  prospectors  at  once  took  place  to  the  banks  of 
the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  and  resulted  in  considerable  discoveries,  so 
that  in  1870  there  was  a  mining  canop  of  no  less  than  10.000  persons 
on  the  "  River  Diggings."  In  the  River  Diggings  the  mining  was 
carried  on  in  the  coarse  river  gravels,  and  by  the  methods  of  the 
Brazilian  nef^roes  and  of  gold  placer-miners.  A  diggers'  committee 
limited  the  size  of  claims  to  %o  ft.  square,  with  free  access  to  the  river 
bank;  the  gravel  and  sand  were  washed  in  cradles  provided  with 
screens  of  periorated  metal,  and  the  concentrates  were  sorted  by 
hand  on  tables  by  means  of  an  iron  scraper. 

But  towards  the  close  of  1870  stones  were  found  at  Jagersfontein 
and  at  Dutoitspan,  far  from  the  Vaal  river,  and  led  to  a  second  great 
msh  of  prospectors,  espccblly  to  Dutoitspan.  and  in  1871  to  what 
is  now  tne  Kimbcrlcy  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter.   At 
each  of  these  spots  the  dbmantiferous  area  was  a  roughly  circular 
patch  of  considerable  size,  and  in  some  occupied  the  poaition  (^ 
one  of  those  depressions  or  "  pans  "  so  frequent  in  S.  Africa.   These 
"  dry  dig^ngs    were  thereforeat  first  supposed  to  bealluvial  in  origin 
like  the  nver  gravels;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  below  the  red 
surface  soil  and  the  underlying  calcareous  deposit,  dbmonds  were  also 
found  in  a  layer  of  yellowish  clay  about  50  ft.  thick  known  as  "  yellow 
ground."    Below  tnb  again  wasa  hard  blubh-greenserpentinous rock 
which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  barren  bed-rock;    but  thb  also 
contained  the  precious  stone,  and  has  become  famous,  under  the 
name  of  "  blue  ground,"  as  the  matrix  of  the  S.  African  diamonds. 
The  yellow  ground  b  merely  decomposed  blue  ground.      In  the 
Kimbcriey  district  five  of  these  round  patchn  of  blue  ground  were 
found  within  an  area  little  more  than  3  m.  in  diameter;     that  at 
Kimberiey  occupying  10  acres,  that  at  Dutoitspan  33  acres.    There 
were  soon  50,000  worlccrs  on  this  field,  the  canvas  camp  was  replaced 
by  a  town  of  brick  and  iron  surrounded  by  the  wooden  huts  of  the 
natives,  and  Kimbcrlcy  became  an  important  centre. 

It  was  soon  found  that  each  mine  was  in  reality  a  huge  vertical 
funnel  or  crater  desccndine  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  filled  with 
diamantifcrous  blue  grouno    At  first  each  cbim  was  an  independent 
pit  31  ft.  souare  sunk  into  the  blue  ground;  the  dbmantiferous  rock 
was  hoisted  by  bucket  and  windlass,  and  roadways  were  left  across 
the  pit  to  provide  access  to  the  claims.    But  the  roadways  soon  fell 
in,  and  ultimately  haulage  from  the  claims  could  only  be  provided  by 
means  of  a  vast  system  of  wire  ropes  extending  from  a  triple  staging 
of  windlasses  erected  round  the  entire  edge  of  the  mine,  which  had  by 
this  time  become  a  huge  open  pit;   the  ropes  from  the  upper  wind- 
lasses extended  to  the  centre,  and  those  from  the  lower  tier  to  the 
sides  of  the  pit ;    covering  the  whole  mass  like  a  gigantic  cx>bweb. 
(See  Plate  If.  fig.  12.)   The  buckets  of  blue  ^ound  were  hauled  up 
these  ropes  by  means  of  horse  whims,  and  in  1875  steam  winding 
engines  began  to  be  employed.   By  this  time  also  improved  methods 
in  the  treatment  of  the  blue  ground  were  introduced.   It  was  earned 
off  in  carts  to  open  spaces,  where  an  exposure  of  some  weeks  to  t  he  air 
was  found  to  pulverize  the  hard  rock  far  more  efficiently  than  the 
old  method  of  crushing  with  mallets.  The  placer-miner's  cradle  and 
rocking-trough  were  replaced  by  puddling  tmughs  stirred    by   a 
revolving  comb  worked  by  horse  power;  reservoirs  were  constructed 
for  the  scanty  water-supply,  bucket  elevators  were  introduced  to 
carry  away  the  tailings:  and  the  natives  were  confined  in  com  pound  v 
For  these  improvements  co-operation  was  necessary:    the  better 
cUims,  which  in  1872  had  risen  from  i^ioo  to  more  than  £4noo  in 
value,  began  to  be  consolidated,  and  a  Mming  Board  was  introduced. 
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of  little  account  in  compariton  wilb  the  mines  in  tbe  blue  ground. 
The  atones,  however,  are  good :  tinct  tbey  differ  •omewbat  from  the 
Kimberley  crystals  it  is  probable  that  they  wen  not  derived  from 
the  present  pipea.  Another  S.  African  locuity  must  be  mentioned^ 
considerable  finds  were  reported  in  190J  and  1006  from  (ravels 
al  Somabula  near  Cwelo  in  Rbodesa  where  the  diinMnd  is  asaoci- 
aied  srith  chntobeiyl.  comndum  (both  Bpphire  and  ruby),  lopu, 
ganel,  ilmeutei  suuroUte.  nitile,  with  pebblci  of  quani.  gtaoitc. 


dianoodi  have  bovever yet  been  found  [n  the  iRItrvEnine  country  o 
OnoHo.  A  rock  BmiUr  to  the  blue  eround  of  Kimbcr^  hu  beei 
fouadin  thetuteasf  KeoliukyuidNcvYoifc.  Hie  ocauTEno:  < 
d^tnond  En  meteorita  !■  deecnbcd  bdow. 

Oncta  a/  lib  Diamend  in  IfiMrt,— It  appon  frvm  tlw  forrgolni 
account  tnat  at  moct  localities  Otf  diapiood  ta  found  ui  allin'Lal  dr 
pbait*  probably  far  from  tbe  place  where  it  odainared.  T1 
-""Td  with  it  do  not  afford  much  due  to  the  original  i 
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Adolf  Knop  HugEiIed  that  thii  may  have  6m  yielded  hydnKsibani 
by  contact  witli  water,  and  that  from  thev  the  crynallinc  diamond 
■""  ■"""  formed-  The  meteoric  occurrence  haft  even  luuevicd  ihc 
ion  that  all  diimondi  were   oriBinally  dcHved    Inm 

The  meteoric  iron  of  Ariiona,  >ome  of  which  conlains 

diamond,  ia  »clually  found  in  and  about  a  huee  crater  which  is 
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capable  ol  yvlding  lome  of  the  mclalbc  oxides  arid 

-^,,  — . lilicates:  a  magma,  therefore,  which  it  not  drvnid 

of  oxygen.  This  is  still  more  fordbly  suggested  by  the  remajlublc 
edogite  boulder  found  in  the  blue  gnund  ol  the  Newlandi  mine,  rioi 
farftDmtheVjBlriver.anddMcribedbyT.G.Bonney.  Theboulder 
is  a  crystalline  roc  It  consisting  of  pyroxene  (chrome-diopaide).  gnmet. 

nl  il  ■■  nmerved  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  Histoey).  Ii^ 
D^tc  boulder,  diamond  was  found  Partly  embedded  ia 
milar  boulders  have  also  been  found  in  the  blue  around 
Spedmens  ol  pyrope  with  attached  cr  embedded  diarnooif 
naa  prevum^y  been  fouiidui  the  blue  ground  of  the  DeBcetamiiws. 
Id  the  Newlaods  boulder  the  diamonds  have  the apfieaiaDC*  of  bttiE^ 
anoriginal  constituent  of  llie  edogite.  It  scema  tbcniore  dm  a  ruA^ 
crystalline  pyrosetw-gamet  rock  may  be  one  oourcv  of  the  dianiohd 

yielded  diamond.  Further,  the  il 


pyro»S 


In  both  occurrences,  however,  there  ia  stiU  the  poatibility  that  the 
cdonte  or  Ihc  bualt  Is  not  the  «ii|riaal  aialrii.  but  may  have  causht 
up  the  already  formed  dluBOAd  fitim  some  other  tnatrix.  Some 
rapid  the  cdo^e  bouldera  at  derived  frum  deep^qted  dystalliiw 
rocka,  otbcn  as  concntiana  In  the  blue  Round.  ■ 

None  cf  the  inelniioaa  la  the  dlanbDwrnvrs  any  due  to  its  oriciri  - 
diamond  itactf  haa  been  found  as  ad  indusion.  as  have  abo  bUclE 
BpecksafaofnecarlioDaocDusnuleriBk.  Other  black  specks  haw  bve-n 
identified  aa  haematite  and  Hmenite;  gptd  has  also  been  found  - 
other  included  minenila  reuvded  are  rutile.  topaz,  quartz,  p^-ritcsl 
apophyDIie.andntenacalesofcfaloritef?].  5omc  of  these  are  of  verv 
doStful  Idemlficatiun;  Mhen  (s.g.  spophyUite  and  chlorilf)  may 
have  been  inlniduced  alooa  rnnks.  Some  of  the  fibrous  irKilusionB 
were  idemified  by  H.  R.  GOppert  as  vegetable  itructum  and  wnc 
PtPPf?^  *?  •?""'  "  "■  "P"™  "iP"'  *>"'  t"""  "">  >•  "",'™W"  t»|d. 
LK)Uid  inclusions,  some  of  which  are  cerlamly  atium  dnxide,  haw 
also  been  obvTved. 

Finally,  then,  both  erperiment  and  the  naturaloccuneticein  rocIcA 
*"-'  — neorites  suneitthat  diamond  may  CTyalallize  not  only  from 

' '    lie  ^icatea.   The  blue  ground  of  s!  Africa  may  b« 
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the  resuk  of  tlie  •eraendnixatioA  of  several  each  rodn,  sad  although 
DOW  both  breodated  and  aeipentinised  •oioe  of  these  may  have  been 
the  offigiiial  matrn.  A  drcumstance  often  mentioned  in  support  of 
this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  diamonds  in  one  pipe  nnetaUy  differ 
somewhat  in  diaxacter  from  those  of  another,  even  though  they  be 
near  neighbours. 

History, — ^AU  the  famous  diamonds  of  andquity  most  have  been 
Indian  stones.  The  fint  anther  who  described  the  Indian  mines 
at  all  fully  was  the  Portuguese,  Garda  de  Orta  (1565)1  who  was 
physiciaa  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa.  Before  that  time  there  were 
only  legendary  accounts  like  that  of  Sindbad's  "  Valley  of 
the  Diamonds,"  or  the  tale  of  the  stones  found  in  the  brains  of 
serpents.  V.  Ball  thinks  that  the  fonner  legend  originated  in  the 
Indian  practice  of  saoiBdng  cattle  to  the  evfl  spirits  when  a  new 
mine  is  opened;  birds  of  prey  would  naturally  cany  off  the  flesh, 
and  might  give  rise  to  the  tale  of  the  eagles  canying  diamonds 
adhering  to  the  meat. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  famous  diamonds  of  the 
world  ?—* 

A  large  stone  fonnd  in  the  Goloonda  mines  and  said  to  have 
weighed  787  carats  in  the  rough,  before  being  cut  by  a  Venetian 
lapidary,  was  seen  in  the  treasury  of  Aurangseb  in  1665  by 
Tavemicr,  who  estimated  its  weight  after  cutting  as  s8o  (?) 
carats,  and  described  it  as  a  rounded  lose-cut-stone,  tall  on  one 
side.  The  name  Greollfppi/ has  been  frequently  applied  to  this 
stone.  Tivemier  states  that  it  was  the  famous  stone  pven  to 
Shah  Jahan  by  the  emir  Jumla.  The  Orlof,  tluAtsi  by  a  French 
soldier  from  the  eye  of  an  idol  in  a  Brahmin  temple,  ^olen  again 
from  falm  by  a  sUp's  captain,  was  bought  by  Prince  Qrloff  for 
£90,000,  and  given  to  the  empress  Cathaxine  IL  It  weighs 
i94i  carats,  is  of  a  somewhat  yellow  tinge,  and  is  among  the 
Russian  crown  jewels.  The  KdhMtoff  which  was  in  1739  ta  the 
posse  sftion  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian  conqueror,  and  in  1813  in 
that  of  the  raja  of  Lahore,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  was  by  them  presented  to  Queen  Victoria 
in  1850.  It  then  weighed  x86iV  carats,  but  was  xccut  in  Lcmdon 
by  Ansterdam  workmen,  and  now  weighs  1061V  carats.  There 
has  been  much  discussion 'concerning  the  possibility  of  this  stone 
and  the  Orloff  being  both  fragments  of  the  Great  MoguL  The 
Mogul  Baber  in  his  memoizs  (1526)  relates  how  in  his  conquest  of 
India  he  captured  at  Agra  the  great  stone  we^hing  8  mishkals, 
or  310  ratis,  which  may  be  equivalent  to  about  187  carats.  The 
Koh-i-Dor  has  been  identified  by  some  authors  with  this  stone  and 
by  others  with  the  stone  seen  by  Tavemier.  Tavemier,  however, 
subsequently  described  and  sketched  the  diamond  which  he  saw 
as  shaped  like  a  bisected  egg,  quite  different  therefore  from  the 
Koh-i-nor.  Nevil  Story  Maskelyne  has  shown  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  stone  which  Tavemier  saw  was  really  the  Koh>l*nor 
and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  great  diamond  of  Baber;  and 
that  the  380  carats  of  Tavemier  is  a  misinterpretation  on  his  part 
of  the  Indian  weights.  He  suggests  that  the  other  and  larger 
diamiffld  of  antiquity  which  was  given  to  Shah  Jahan  may 
be  one  whidi  is  now  in  the  treasury  of  Teheran,  and  that  this  is 
the  true  Great  Mogul  which  was  confused  by  Tavemier  with  the 
one  he  saw.  (See  Ball,  Appendix  L  to  Tavemier's  Tratek  ( 1889) ; 
and  Maskelyne,  Natw€,  1891, 44,  p.  555.). 

The  JUgent  or  PiU  diamond  is  a  magnificent  stone  found  In 
dther  India  or  Borneo;  it  weighed  410  carats  and  was  bought  for 
£20,400  by  Pitt,  the  governor  of  Madras;  it  was  subsequently, 
in  2717,  bought  for  £8o/)oo  (or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
itssjooo)  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France;  it  was  re- 
duced by  cutting  to  136}^  carats;  was  stolcfn  with  the  other  crown 
jewels  during  the  Revolution,  but  was  recovered  and  is  still  in 
France.  The  A  kbar  Skak  was  originally  a  stone  of  z  1 6  carats  with 
Arabic  inscrfptions  engraved  upon  it;  after  being  cut  down  to 
71  carats  it  was  bought  by  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda  for  £35,000. 
The  Nham,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  m'zam  of  Hjrderabad,  is 
supposed  to  weigh  377  carats;  but  it  is  only  a  portion  of  a  stone 
which  is  said  to  have  weighed  440  carats  before  it  was  broken. 
The  Crtoi  TaUt',  a  rectangular  stone  seen  bv  Tavemier  hi  1643 
at  Gdconda,  was  found  by  him  to  weigh  343/r  carats;  Maskelyne 
regards  tt  as  identical  with  the  Darya^^mtf,  which  is  also  a 
itctcngidar  stone  weighinf  about  186  carats  in  the  pofsfap  of 


the  shah  of  Persia.  Another  stone,  the  Taj-e^mak^  belonging  to 
the  shah,  is  a  pale  rose  peai^shaped  stone  and  is  said  to  weigh 
■146  carats. 

Other  famous  Indian  diamonds  are  the  following:— The  Sancy, 
weighing  53f|  carats,  which  is  said  to  have  been  successively  the 
property  oi  Charles  the  Bold,  de  Sancy,  Qatea  Elizabeth, 
Henrietta  Maria,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Louii  XIV.;  to  have  been 
stolen  with  the  Pitt  during  the  French  Revolution;  and  subse- 
quently to  have  been  the  property  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Prince 
Demidoff  and  an  Indian  prince.  The  Nassdk,  78!  carats,  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Westminster.  The  Emmets  Euginie, 
51  carats,  the  property  of  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda.  The  Pigott, 
49  carats  (?),  which  cannot  now  be  traced.  The  PaskSf  40  carats. 
The  FFAite  5a»m,  48I  carats.    The  5lar  0/ £ste,  35H  carats. 

Coloured  Indian  diamonds  .of  large  size  are  rare;  the  most 
famous  are }— a  beautiful  blue  brilliant,  671V  carats,  cut  from  a 
stone  weigking  ii3i^  carats  brought  to  Europe  by  Tavemier. 
It  was  stolen  from  the  French  crown  jewels  with  the  Regent  and 
was  never  recovered.  The  J70^,  44}  carats,  has  the  same  colour 
and  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  missing  stone:  it  was  80<al]ed 
as  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  H.  T.  Hope  bou^t  for 
£18,000),  and  was  sold  again  in  1906  (resold  1909).  Two  other 
blue  diamonds  are  known,  weighing  13!  and  if  carats,  which  may 
also  be  portions  of  the  French  diamond.  The  Dresden  Green,  one 
of  the  Saxon  crown  jewels.  40  carats,  has  a  fine  apple-green 
colour.  The  PhrenUne,  133^  carats,  one  of  the  Austrian  crown 
jewels,  is  a  very  pale  yellow. 

The  most  famous  Brazilian  stones  are.*— The  Stat  qftke  Souihf 
found  in  1853,  when  it  weighed  354}  carats  and  was  sold  for 
£40,000;  when  cut  it  weighed  235  carats  and  was  bought  by  the 
gaikwar  of  Baroda  for  £80,000.  Also  a  diamond  belonging  to 
Mr  Dresden,  Z19  carats  before,  and  76}  carats  after  cutting. 

Many  large  stones  have  been  found  in  South  Africa;  some  are 
yellow  but  some  are  as  colourless  as  the  best  Indian  or  Brazilian 
stones.  The  most  famous  are  .the  following: — the  Star  of  South 
Africa,  or  Dudley,  mentioned  above,  83}  carats  rough,  46}  carats 
cut.  'The5<CTMirl,388f  carats  rough,  Z30  carats  cut.  Both  these 
were  found  in  the  river  diggings.  The  Porter  Rhodes  from 
Kimberiey,  of  the  finest  water,  weighed  about  150  carats.  The 
Victoria,  180  carats,  was  cut  from  an  octahedron  weighing  457) 
carats,  and  was  sold  to  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  for  £400,000. 
The  Tiffany^  a  magnificent  orange>yellow  stone,  weighs  125} 
carats  cut.  A  yeUowish  octahedron  found  at  De  Beers  weighed 
438}  carats,  and  yielded  a  brilliant  of  388}  carats.  Some  of  the 
finest  and  largest  stones  have  come  from  the  Jagersfontein  mine; 
one,  the  JubUee,  found  in  1895,  weighed  640  carats  in  the  rough 
and  339  carats  when  cut  Untfl  1905  the  largest  known  diamond 
in  the  worid  was  the  Excelsior,  found  ini893  at  Jagersfontein  by 
a  native  while  loading  a  track.  It  weighed  971  carats,  and  was 
ultimately  cut  into  ten  stones  weighing  from  68  to*  13  carats. 
But  all  previous  records  were  surpaaoed  in  Z905  by  a  magnificent 
stone  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  any  known  (Samond, 
which  was  found  in  the  yeUow  ground  at  the  newly  discovered 
Premier  mine  in  the  Tnuisvaal.  This  extraordinary  diamond 
weighed  3035!  carats  (if  lb)  and  was  clear  and  water  white;  the 
largest  of  its  surfaces  appeared  to  be  a  cleavage  plane,  so  that  it 
mi^t  be  only  a  portion  of  a  much  laiger  stone.  It  was  known 
as  the  CuUinan  Diamond,  This  stone  was  purchased  by  the 
Transvaal  government  ini907  and  presented  to  King  Edward  WL 
It  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  be  cut,  and  in  1908  was  divided  into 
nine  large  stones  and  a  number  oif  small  brilliants.  The  four 
largest  stones  weigh  516}  carats,  3091V  carats,  93  carats  and  63 
carats  respectively.  Of  these  the  fint  and  second  are  the  largest 
brillianu  in  existence.  All  the  stones  are  flawlev  and  of  the 
finest   quality. 

BiBUOCBArar.— Boetlus  de  Boot,  Cemmarum  et  lapidum 
kialoria  (1609);  D.  Jeffries*  A  Tmtiie  on  Diamonds  and  Pearls 
(1757) :  I'  Mai»e,  TroPtls  in  the  Interior  of  Brant  (t8i3) ;  Treatise  on 
Dtimonis  and  Precious  Stones  (1813):  Pinder.  De  adamante  (1839); 
Murray,  Memoir  on  the  Nature  0/  the  Diamond  (1831);  C.  Zenenoer, 
De  adamamte  disserlaOo  (1850):  H.  Emanuel.  Diamonds  and 
Precious  Stones  (1865) :  A.  Schiauf .  Edelsteinkunde  (1869) :  N.  Jacobs 
and  N.  Chatrian.  Monopapkie  du  diamant  (1880) :  V.  Ball.  Ceoloty 
eflwHu  (1661);  C  W.  Kng,  The  Natural  History  ef  Precious  Stmtu 
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DIAMOITD  NBCKUCB,  THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE,  a  myitcrioui 
incident  It  the  court  of  Louii  XVI.  of  Fiince,  which  involvid 
thequRD  MiHe  Antoinette.  The  Pariiiin  jewellm  Boehrao  ind 
Busenge  had  tpent  Mme  yean  collecting  itonet  foi  ■  neddtcc 
which  Ihcy  hoped  to  kU  to  Madime  Dii  Birry,  the  Uvouriic  ol 
Loula  XV.,  und  iTter  hii  death  to  Maiie  Anioinelte.  In  177B 
Loub  XVI.  propoied  to  the  qnun  to  make  her  a  proent  of 
the  necitlic*, 


(pen  I  equippi 


nCui. 


laying  ll 


According  to  othen.  Louis  XVI. 
id.  After  having  vainly  tried  I  o  place  the 
liiaeor  trance,  the  jewcUers  attempted  again  in  17S1 
Marie  Antoinette  after  the  birth  of  the  dauphin.  It 
efuKd,  but  it  iraa  evident  that  the  queen  regtclted 


oinclte  particularly  detested.  It  wai  the  raidinal  J 
lan,  formerly  ambasudor  at  Vienna,  whence  he  h. 
lied  in  1774,  having  incurred  the  quecn'i  displei 
aling  to  the  enpreis  Maria  Theresa  the  frivolous  ac 
daughter,  a  dbclosure  which  brought  a  maternal  rep 
'  ir  having  ipoken  lightly  of  Maria  Theresa  in  a  . 


irbich  Mar. 


adventuress  duly  re 


come  from  the  que 


positioD  ol  prime  minister.  In  March 
ini  with  a  certain  JeanoedcStRemy 
.  bastard  of  Henry  II.,  who  after  many 
n-iiiiuit  comte  de  Lamolte.  and  lived 
ie  king  granted  her.  This  advcntureu 
endancyover  the  cardinal,  with  whom 
She  persuaded  him  that  she  had  been 
id  enjoyed  her  favour;  aad  Rohan 

the  queen's  good  will     Thecomieue 

IS  the  bc^nning  of  a 


te  Ant<Hnette.     This  1 


a  Rohan's 


Thct 


onvinced  that 
was  in  k>ve  with  him,  became  ardently  enamoured  ot  tier.  He 
bccged  the  countess  10  nbtaui  a  secret  interview  for  him  with  the 
queen,  and  a  mecling  took  place  in  August  T7S4  in  a  grove  In 
the  garden  at  Versailles  between  him  and  a  lady  whom  the 
ordinal  believed  to  be  the  queen  hereelf.  Rohan  offered  her 
■  roae,  and  she  promiied  him  that  the  wotdd  forget  the  past. 
Later  a  certain  Marie  Ltjaylcenanied  by  the  comlitM  "  Baionne 
Cay  d'Oliva,"  the  last  woni  being  apparently  la  anagram  of 
ValoiJ,  who  roerabled  Marie  Antoinette,  slated  that  sfae  had 
been  engaged  id  pby  the  role  of  queen  !n  this  comedy.  In  any 
cue  the  counten  profited  by  the  cardinal's  cod vici  ion  toborraw 


vorks  of  charity.     Enriched  by  thete,  t 

ake  an  honourable  place  in  socidy,  and  many  pcnons  ocLevea 
ler  relations  with  Marie  Antoinette,  ol  which  she  boasted  openly 
md  unreservedly,  to  be  genuine.  It  is  still  an  unsettled  question 
vhetber  she  simply  mysli^ed  people,  nr  whether  she  was  reatly 
employed  by  the  queen  for  some  unknown  purposCj  perhaps 
D  ruin  the  canlinsl.  In  any  case  the  iewelleis  believed  io 
he  relations  of  Ibe  countess  with  the  queen,  and  they  resolved 
o  use  ber  to  sell  tbeir  necklace.  She  at  Gnt  rtfmed  their 
:omnisiiaa,  then  accepted  it.  On  the  list  of  January  1785 
ihe  announced  that  the  queen  would  buy  the  necklace,  bat 
hat  not  wishing  to  treat  directly,  she  left  the  affair  to  a  hi^ 


e  Uter 


purchase  of  the  famous  necklace  for  the  1,600,000  livrea,  payable 
in  inilslmentsj  He  said  Ibtl  he  was  authorized  by  the  queen, 
and  showed  the  Jewelleit  the  conditions  of  the  bar^in  approved 
in  the  handwriting  of  Marie  Antoinette,  The  necklace  waa 
given  up.  Rohan  took  it  to  the  countess's  house,  where  a  man, 
in  whom  Rohan  believed  he  recogniied  a  viJet  of  the  queen, 
came  to  fetch  it.  Madame  de  Lamotie  bad  told  the  cardinal 
that  Marie  Antoinette  would  make  him  >  sign  to  indicate  her 
thanks,  and  Rohan  believed  that  she  did  niake  him  a  sign. 
Whether  it  wis  10,  or  merely  chance  or  Uluiign,  no  one  knows. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  cardinal,  convinced  that  he  was  acting 
for  the  qneen,  had  engaged  the  jewellers  to  thank  her;  that 
Boehmer  and  Basengc,  before  the  sale,  in  order  10  be  doubly  sure, 
had  sent  word  to  the  queen  of  the  negotiations  in  her  name;  that 
Marie  Antoinette  had  aUowed  the  bargain  to  be  concluded,  and 
that  after  she  had  received  a  letter  of  thanks  f rtHn  Boehmer,  she 
had  burned  it.  Meanwhile  the  "  comte  de  Lamotte  "appeari  10 
have  started  at  once  for  London,  it  is  said  with  the  necklace. 


di  lUUri.    O 
the  chapel,  th 


and  had  never  ordered  it.     She  had  tbc 

ons  repeated  for  her.  Then  fallowed  a  e«^ 
^th  of  August  I  ji^.  Assumption  day,  whea 
waiting  the  king  and  queen  in  order  to  p)  to 
al  de  Rohan,  who  was  preparing  to  officiate, 
rn  to  the  Bastille.  He  was  able,  however,  to 
idence  exchanged,  as  he  thought,  with  die 


lotte  was  not  arrested  until  the  iSth  of  August,  alter  having 
royed  ber  papers.  The  police  set  to  work  to  God  all  her 
implices,  and  arrested  tbe  girl  Olivi  and  i  certam  ReteKua 
^illetle,  a  friend  of  Ihe  countess,  who  confessed  that  he  had 
ten  the  letters  given  to  Robin  in  the  queen's  name,  and 
imililed  her  signature  on  the  condilioniol  Ihe  bargain.  Hie 
ous  charlatan  Cagliosiro  was  also  tiresled,  but  it  ms  recog- 
d  that  be  had  taken  no  part  in  Ihe  affair.  The  cardinal  de 
an  accepted  Ibe  pariement  of  Paris  as  judge*.  A  sensational 
I  resulted  (Mayji.  17W)  in  the  acquittal  of  the  cudioal,  (W 
girt  Oliva  and  of  Cigtiosiro,  The  comtestc  de  Lamotte  was 
lemned  to  be  whipped,    branded    and    shut    ti 


to  the 
lis  tiiaL    It  is  generally 


galleys  for  life.     Villette  wi 

beUeved  that  Marie  Antome  .   ___ 

Rohan  was  an  innocent  dupe,  and  that  the  Lamottea  decervcd 
both  for  their  own  ends.  Pec^le,  however,  persisted  in  the  beUei 
that  the  queen  had  used  the  counteia  ai  an  instrument  to  satisfy 
her  hatred  of  the  cardinal  de  Rohan.  Various  cirtani*tai>c«i 
fortified  this  belief,  which  contributed  to  render  Marie  Anloinct  tc 
very  lupopulai — her  disappointment  at  Rohan's  acquittal,  ibc 
fad  that  be  was  deprived  of  hiscbargestndeiiled  totbeabbey  a< 
la  Chaise-Dieu,  and  finally  the  escapeot  tbe  comtesse  de  LamMtc 
from  the  Salpetri're,  vilb  the  connivance,  as  people  bc&cvcd, 
ol  Ibc  coorL  The  adventuress,  having  taken  refuge  abroad. 
published  Utmoira  in  which  she  accused   tbe  queen.     Her 


-Mmoeney  Mine,  1874. 


Fig.  13. —  Kimberley  Mine.  1902. 
(From  photographs  by  C.  Evans.) 
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fausband  ako  wrote  Utmowts^  and  lived  until  1831,  after  having, 

it  is  said,  received  subsidies  from  Louis  XVIII. 

See  M.  Tourneux,  Marie  Antoinette  decant  Vkistoire:  Bssai  biblio- 
pop^i^me  (2nd  ed.,  Paris.  X901) ;  Emile  Campardon,  Marie  Antoinette 
et  (e  prods  du  coUier  (Paris,  1863):  P.  Audebert.  L' Affaire  du  collier 
de  la  reime^  d'apris  la  correspondance  incite  du  chevalier  de  Pujol 
(Roucfi,  1901) :  F.  d'Albini,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Ike  Diamond  Neck- 
Icce  horn  amotker  Point  of  View  (London,  1900) ;  Funck-Brentano, 
V Affaire  du  coUier  (1903);  A.  Lanff,  Historical  Mysteries  (1904). 
Canyle'ft  essay  on  The  Diamond  Necklace  (first  publuhed  in  1837  in 
fraser's  Magfuime)  is  of  historical  literary  interest. 

DIAHAv  in  Roman  mythology,  an  old  Italian  goddess,  in  later 
times  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis  {q.t.).  That  she  was 
originally  an  independent  Italian  deity  is  shown  by  her  name, 
which  is  the  feminine  form  of  Janus  (  »  Dianus).  She  i&  essentially 
the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  Ught  generally,  and  presides  over 
wood,  plain  and  water,  the  chase  and  war.  As  the  goddess  of 
childbirth,  she  was  known,  like  Juno,  by  the  name  of  Lucina,  the 
**  bringer  to  U^t«"  As  the  moon-goddess  she  was  also  identified 
mth  Hecate,  and  invoked  as  "  three-formed  "  in  reference  to  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Her  most  celebrated  shxine  was  in  a  grove 
at  Arkai  (whence  her  title  of  Nemorensis)  near  the  modem  lake  of 
Neim.  Here  she  was  worshipped  side  by  side  with  a  male  deity 
Virbios,  a  ffod  of  the  forest  and  the  chase.  This  Virbius  was 
subsequently  identified  with  Hlppolytus,  the  favourite  of  Artemis, 
who  wna  aid  to  have  been  brought  to  life  by  Aesctilapius  and 
condocted  by  Diana  to  Arida  (Ovid,  Pastif  iii.  263,  vL  731, 
Metam.  rv.  497;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  vii.  761).  A  barbarous  custom, 
perhaps  reminiscent  of  human  sacrifice  once  offered  to  her, 
prevailed  in  connexion  with  her  ritual  here ;  her  priest,  called 
Rex  Newurensis,  who  was  a  runaway  slave,  was  obliged  to  qualify 
for  office  by  slaying  his  predecessor  in  single  combat  (Strabo  v. 
p.  a39  ;  Snetonius,  Co/tf  ti/a,  35).  This  led  to  the  identification  of 
Diana  with  the  Tauric  Artemis,  whose  image  was  said  to  have  been 
removed  by  Orestes  to  the  grove  of  Arida  (see  Auomx). 

After  tbedcstructionof  AlbaLonga  this  grove  was  for  a  long  time 
the  united  sanctuary  of  the  neighbouring  La  tin  and  Rutuliandties, 
until  at  last  it  was  extinguished  beneath  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  festival  of  the  goddess  was  on  the  ides  (13th)  of  August,  the 
full  moon  of  the  hot  season.  She  was  worshipped  with  torches, 
her  aid  was  sought  by  women  seeking  a  happy  deliverance  in 
childbirth,  and  many  votive  offerings  have  been  found  on  the  site. 
Tlie  wonhtp  of  Diana  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Latin  plebeians, 
and  hence  she  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  lower 
ciasBCs,  and  cspectally  of  skives.  In  accordance  with  this,  her 
most  important  temj^e  was  that  on  theAventine,the  chief  seat 
of  the  plebeians,  founded  by  Servius  TuUius,  originally  as  a 
sanctuaiy  of  the  Latin  league  (Dion.  Halic.  iv.  a6).  No  man  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple,  and  on  the  day  of  its  dedication 
(August  13)  the  slaves  kept  hoh'day  (Plutarch,  Quaest.  Rom.  xoo). 
This  Diana  was  identifieid  with  the  sister  of  ApoUo,  and  at  the 
secular  ^aflMS  aJie  was  worshipped  simply  as  Artemis.  Another 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Diana  was  that  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Ti£tta  near  Capua  (where  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Tifatxoa),*  sanctuary  spedally  favoured  by  Sulla  and  Vespasian. 
As  Noctflttca  C'  giving  light  by  night ")  she  had  a  sanctuary  on 
the  Fdatine  which  was  kept  illuminated  throughout  the  night 
(Vano,  LM,  v.  68).  On  the  Ncmi  priesthood  see  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Celdem  Bettfh, 

DIAXA  MOIIKET,  a  West  African  represenUtive  of  the 
goenon  mtmktyt  taking  its  name,  Cereopitkecus  diana,  from  the 
presence  of  a  white  crescent  on  the  forehead;  another  character- 
tttk  feature  being  the  pointed  white  beard.  The  general  colour 
of  tike  for  b  greyish,  with  a  deep  tinge  of  chestnut  from  the 
■nddk  of  the  back  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Together  with 
C  nttfeetms  of  East  and  Ontnd  Africa,  C  ignitus  of  Liberia,  and 
C.  ftiamay  of  the  &>ld  Coast,  the  diana  represents  the  special 
subgenos  of  gncnons  known  as  Pogonocebus,  Although  the  diana 
Boakey  Is  commonly  seen  in  menageries,  little  is  known  of  its 
balnts  in  the  wild  state. 

D1AV8  DC  FBANCB  (1538-1619),  duchess  of  Montmorency 
aed  Attgoolteie,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France 
and  a  youQg  Fiedmontese,  Filippe  Due.    The  constable  de 


Montmorency  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  of  all  the  children  of 
Henry  II.  Diane  was  the  only  one  who  resembled  him.  (^therine 
de*  Media  wais  greatly  incensed  at  this  affront,  and  took  her 
revenge  by  having  the  constable  disgraced  on  the  death  of  Henry 
n.  Brant6me  is  loud  in  praise  of  Diane.  She  was  a  perfect  horse- 
woman and  dancer,  played  several  musical  instruments,  knew 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and  "  estoit  tr^  belle  de  visage  et  de  taille." 
Legitimated  in  1547,  she  was  married  in  1553  to  Horace  Farnese, 
second  son  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  but  her  husband  was  killed  soon 
afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Hesdin.  In  order  to  a^ure  his  position, 
the  constable  de  Montmorency  wished  to  marry  her  to  his  eldest 
son,  Francis.  This  was  a  romantic  adventure,  for  Francis  had 
dandestindy  married  Mademoiselle  de  Piennes.  The  constable 
dissolved  tUs  union,  and  after  lengthy  negotiations  obtained  the 
dispensation  of  the  pope.  On  Uie  3rd  of  May  1559  Frauds 
married  Diane.  A  wise  and  moderate  woman,  Diane  undoubtedly 
helped  to  make  Francis  de  Montmorency  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  of  the  politiqves.  Again  a  widow  in  2579,  she  had  some 
influence  at  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  and  negotiated  hu  recon- 
ciliation with  Henry  of  Navarre  (i  588).  She  retained  her  influence 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  conveyed  the  bodies  of  (^therine 
de'  Medid  and  Henry  m.  to  St  Denis,  and  died  in  16x9  at  her 
h6td  of  Angoul^me. 

See  Brantdme,  ed.  bv  Lalanne,  in  the  CoU  de  la  sociStS  d'histoire 
de  France,  vol.  viii.  (1075);  J«  de  Thou,  Historia  sui  temporis  .  .  . 
(1733):  Matthieu  de  Moxgues,  Oraison  funibre  de  Diane  de  Prance 
(Pans,  1619). 

DIANE  DB  POITIERS  (1499-1566),  duchess  of  Valentinois, 
and  mistress  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Jean 
de  Poitiers,  seigneur  de  St  Vallier,  who  came  of  an  old  family  of 
Dauphin6.  In  x  5 x  5  she  married  Louis  de  Brdz6,  grand  seneschal 
of  Normandy,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters.  She  became  a 
widow  in  1533,  but  soon  replaced  her  husband  by  a  more  illustri- 
ous lover,  the  king's  second  son,  Henry,  who  became  dauphin 
in  1536.  Although  he  was  ten  years  younger  than  Diane,  she 
inspired  the  young  prince  with  a  profound  passion,  which  lasted 
until  his  death.  The  accession  of  Henry  II.  in  1547  was  also  the 
accession  of  Diane:  she  was  virtual  queen,  while  Henry's  lawful 
wife,  Catherine  de'  Medid,  lived  in  comparative  obscurity.  The 
part  Diane  played,  however,  must  not  be  exaggerated.  More 
rapadous  than  ambitious,  she  concerned  herself  little  with 
goverjsment,  but  devoted  her  energies  chiefly  to  augmenting  her 
income,  and  providing  for  her  family  and  friends.  Henry  was 
the  most  prodigal  of  lovers,  and  gave  her  all  rights  over  the 
duchy  of  Valentinois.  Although  she  showed  great  tact  in  her 
dealings  with  the  queen,  Catherine  drove  her  from  the  court 
after  Henry's  death,  and  forced  her  to  restore  the  crown  jewels 
and  to  accept  Chaumont  in  exchange  for  Chenonceaux.  Diane 
jretired  to  her  ch&teau  at  Anet,  where  she  died  in  1566. 

Several  historians  relate  that  she  had  been  the  mbtress  of 
Francis  I.  before  she  became  the  dauphin's  mistress,  and  that  she 
gave  herself  to  the  king  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  her 
father,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
constable  de  Bourbon.  This  rumour,  however,  has  no  serious 
foundation.  Men  vied  with  each  other  in  cdebrating  Diane's 
beauty,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  portraits,  has  been 
slightly  exaggerated.  She  was  a  healthy,  vigorous  woman,  and, 
by  dint  of  great  pains,  succeeded  in  retaining  her  beauty  late  into 
life.  It  is  said  that  even  on  the  coldest  mornings  she  would  wash 
her  face  with  well  water.  Diane  was  a  patroness  of  the  arts. 
She  entrusted  to  Philibert  de  I'Orme  the  building  of  her  ch&teau 
at  Anet,  and  it  was  for  her  that  Jean  Goujon  executed  his  master- 
piece, the  statue  Of  Diana,  now  in  the  Louvre. 

See  G.  Guiffrey,  Lettres  inedites  de  Diane  de  Poyiiers  (Paris,  1866) 
and  Prods  crimtnd  de  Jehan  de  Poytiers  (Paris,  1867) ;  Capefigue, 
Diane  de  Poitiers  (Paris,  i860);  Hay,  Madame  Dianne  de  Poytiers 
(London,  X900). 

DIAPASON  TOr.  &A  itaaCiHf,  through  all),  a  term  in  music, 
originally  for  an  interval  of  an  octave.  The  Greek  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  ii  &d  Taau¥  xopb&v  avin^wifia^  a  consonance 
through  dl  the  tones  of  the  scale.  In  this  sense  it  is  only 
used  now,  loosdy,  for  the  compass  of  an  instrument  or  voice, 
or  for  a  harmonious  mdody.    The  name  is  given  to  the  two 
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founduion  itopt  ol  u  orgui,  the  open  4nd  the  Mapped  diipuon 

(sec  Oecan),  uul  to  ■  itsndard  oT  tnuiici]  pitch,  u  in  Ihe  French 

diatiiien  lumuU  (see  FlTCH,  M  HSICAl). 

DIAFBK  (deiivsi  through  the  Ft.  from  the  Gr.  iij,  thn)u|h, 

d  in-pM,  while;  the  derintion  from  the  town  oI  Ypni, 


■  d'YptH 


ris  btion  itt  enbtence).  the  nunc  given  to  ■  textile 
iibric,  foimeiiy  of  >  rich  wid  cottly  uluie  irith  embroidered 
onumeBt,  but  ao*  oI  linen  or  cotton,  with  m  umple  wovea 
patteia;  and  ptnicululy  mtricted  to  unill  napkins.  Id 
irchiteetute,  the  term  "  diaper  "  it  pven  to  any  imall  pallem  of 
a  Donveniional  nalure  npeated  continuously  and  unilonnly 
over  ■  Miilacei  the  deiiEOS  roay  be  purdy  geometrical,  oi  based 


kn  Sonl  (ornu,  a 


in  eariy  exanipla  were  regulated  by  the  pro- 
ccsi  of  Ihtir  teatile  oiigitl,  Subsequenlly,  similar  patURU  vere- 
employed  in  the  middlt  agci  for  the  luiface  decoralion  of  stone, 
as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Bayeui  cathedral  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  arcades  ol  (he  choir  and  nave;  also  in  mural  painting, 
alained  glass,  tndsed  brasses,  encaustic  tilea,  &C.  Probably  in 
most  cases  the  pattern  was  copied,  ao  far  as  the  genenl  dsign 
is  concerned,  from  the  tiaaues  and  stuffs  of  Byiantine  manu- 
facture,  which  came  ovec  (o  Europe  and  wen  highly  prized  as 
ecdesailkal  veatmenti. 

In  iis  lexiile  use,  the  tern  diaper  was  orieinally  applied  to  aQk 
pattern*  ol  a  geonielrical  pallem;  it  ia  now  almoat  excluiivelv  used 

---...■ T- -L_^  ,_.j^^^     TheBoati 

■'eatffi'y™ 


i-n^-JSTh.. 
npeailog  of  B 

aoiamoadsini 


"  binfi.eye."    TTw  tiit  at  the  wnei ,_ 

wilh  [he  ain  of  Ihe  patten  In  Ilw  doih,  (or ._ 

of  thnads  and  ihcId  per  inch  which  deUtDuDe  the  ilie  ol  tb.  ,_. 
in  the  cloth  Irom  any  frna  dciita-  Ahhou^  A  ii  larier  than  i 
[suiiialtytcenHdtba"hfni'»«ye"pattenl,it  ia  evident  that  it ' 


fc  dcirigii^  although  adapted  noatty  lor  do 
icn,  for  pliialont,  ac,  are  Knetina  used  i 
rii  and  tab1e<lotha.  .  In  the  KguiR^^the  fint  | 


e  doth  ia  6ne  eatxi^h. 


pkkinAi>kknti 


Iheac  . 

(t  pick  In  B,  and  the  paa£  shows 
wilti  ttie  twinly-lour  threada. 

DtAPHOBBTICa  (from  Gr.  tia^apfy,  to  carry  throu^), 
the  name  given  to  these  reraedie*  which  promote  pcnpiration. 
In  health  there  la  constantly  taking  place  an  exhalation  ol 
watery  vapour  from  (be  skin,  by  which  i»t  only  are  many  of  the 
effete  products  of  nutrition  eliminated,  hut  the  body  is  kept  cool. 


.n  or  in  a 


is  arretted,  and  (he  nuface  of  the  body  leeli 
haiih  and  dry,  while  the  temperature  is  greatly  devated.  The 
ence  of  perspiration  not  unfrtqucntly  marks  a  criss  in  such 
el,  and  is  in  general  r^arded  as  a  favoutable  event,  la 
chionic  diseases,  such  as  diabetes  and  some  cases  of 
Bright'!  disease,  the  absence  ol  pcr^itaiion  is  a  marked  feature; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  in  many  wasting  discasea,  tuch  aa 
phihiHS,  the  action  of  the  skin  u  increased,  and  copious  eahausl- 
'  ig  occult.  Many  means  can  be  used  to  induce  peiipin- 
hett  knoRD  bang  baths,  eilher  in  the  fon 


apour  or  hot  watf 


baths,  01 


the  Turkish  bath  which  consists  in  elpo^ng  the  body  lo  a  dry  and 
iuch  measures,  particularly  if  fi^owed  by  the 
uids  and  the  wrapping  ol  the  body  in  warm 
dolhing,  aeldom.laa  to  excite  copious  perapintioiL  Numerous 
ledidnal  substances  have  the  aame  eSect. 
DIAPHSAQH  (Gr.  Mtpanna.,  a  ptnitioD).  The  dia- 
hragm  or  midrifl  (Anglo-Saxon,  mii,  middle,  hrij,  bdly)  in 
uman  anatomy  is  a  large  fibro-muscular  partition  between  (be 
'  [>rax  and  abdomen;  it  is  convex  loward  (be 


XDtnl 


,uscularjnargin.The«fifral/fnif0a(f,bg.i)ia  trefoil 
Inshape,  its  leaflets  being  right,  left  and  anterior;  oi  these  the  right 
is  the  Urgest  and  the  left  Ihe  smallest.  The  fleshy  fibres  rise,  in 
[rout  from  the  back  of  the  liphoid  caitilage  of  the  sternum  (d). 
laterally  by  six  serrations,  [torn  (be  inner  surfaces  of  the  lower  sii 
ribs,  interdi^tating  with  the  transversalis,  posterioriy  from  the 
arcuate  ligaments,  of  which  there  are  five,  a  pair  of  exicmaJ,  a 
pair  of  internal,  and  a  sin^e  median  one.  The  obnuf  awittaU 
litamad  (k)  stretches  from  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  (t)  to  (be 
costs]  process  of  the  flrst  lumbar  vertebra  in  front  of  (be  qujk<l- 
ratus  lumbotum  musde  (i>) ,  the  tKlenud  and  middle  are  continiu- 
tions  of  the  cntra  which  rise  ftom  the  ventro-lalenl  aqiecis  of 
the  bodies  of  the  lumbal  vertebrae,  the  right  (c)  caming  from 
three,  the  left  (/)  ftom  two.  On  reaching  (he  level  of  the  (welf(h 
thotsdc  vertebia  each  cnii  spreads  out  inio  a  Ian-shaped  mass  ol 
hbcct,  ol  which  the  innermost  join  their  fellows  from  the  opposite 
cnis.  Id  front  of  the  aortic  opening  (i),  to  form  the  miJJU  artu^ie 


FtO.  I. — Abdominal  Surface  of  the  Diaphragm. 
[ifSiiKfil;  the  outer  ones  (i)  arch  in  front  of  the  psoas  muscle  (a) 
to  the  tip  oi  the  costal  process  of  the  htsi  lumbar  venebta  to 
form  the  iiilcnuf  arcnalt  Ii'ciifKnil,  while  the  intimiediate  ones 
pass  to  the  centraJ  tendon.  There  are  three  large  opetungs  in  the 
diaphragm;  the  aurlii  W  is  behind  the  middle  arcuate  ligament 
and  transmits  the  aorta,  the  vena  aiygos  major,  and  the  thoracic 
duct.  In  the  right  leaflet  ii  an  opening  (somctima  called  the 
kialiu  fuadraliu)  for  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  a  branch  of  the 
right  phrenic  nerve  (m),  while  in  front  and  a  hltle  lo  the  ietl  ol 
Ibe  aortic  opening  Is  one  for  the  oesophagus  and  the  two  prKuino- 
gaiujc  nerves  (0.  the  left  bdng  fn  front  and  the  right  bebiiut. 
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Tlie  flesby  fibres  on  each  aide  of  this  <Y)ening  act  as  a  ^incter. 
Fusing  between  the  xiphoid  and  costal  origins  in  front  are  the 
s^erior  ep^aatric  arteries,  while  the  other  terminal  branches  of 
tk  iotexnal  mammaries,  the  musculo-phrenics,  pass  through 
between  two  costal  origins. 

ThnMi^  the  crura  pass  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  in  addition 
to  these  the  left  crus  is  pierced  by  the  vena  azygos  minor.  The 
^rcpathetic  nerves  usually  enter  the  abdomen  behind  the  internal 
&rcuatc  Ugaments.  The  phrenic  nerves,  which  are  the  main 
tap^Ay  of  the  diaphragm,  divide  before  reaching  the  muscle  and 
pKire  it  in  a  number  of  places  to  enter  its  abdominal  surface,  but 
suneof  the  lower  intercostal  nerves  assist  in  thesupply.  The  last 
tboradc  or  subcostal  nerves  pass  bdiind  the  ezlernal  arcuate 
l^unenL 

For  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  see  Resfxxatosy  Svsibil 

E^jfwfoty.— The  diaphngm  is  at  fint  developed  intheneckregion 
d  tkr  enbryo,  and  this  accounts  for  the  phrenic  nerves,  which  supply 
k.  Tmag  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical.  From  the  mesoderm  on 
the  cainal  side  of  the  pericardium  isdevdoped  thtseptumtranspersumt 
sad  ia  thb  the  centesl  tendon  is  formed.  The  fleshy  portion  is 
devtlo^  00  each  aide  in  two  parts,  an  anterior  or  sternocostal 
•faich  tt  derived  from  the  longitudinal  neck  musculature,  probably 
the  suae  layer  from  which  the  sternothyroid  comes,  and  a  sfunal  part 
vhidi  tsaderivative  of  the  transversalb  sheet  of  the  trunk.  Between 
these  two  parts  is  at  one  time  a  gap,  the  spino-cosUU  kiaius,  and  this 
iftoblitexated  by  the  growth  of  the  cAeuro-peritooeal  membrane,  which 
■ly  flmwBonally  fail  to  dose  ana  so  may  form  the  site  of  a  phrenic 
heraia.  With  the  growth  of  the  body  and  the  <tevelopment  of  the 
hup  the  diatrfuagm  shifts  its  position  until  it  becomes  the  septum 
betveen  the  ttioraric  and  abdominal  cavities.  (See  A.  ICeith,"On  the 
DcvdofMnent  of  the  Diaphragm,"  Jour,  tf  AnaL  and  Pkys.  vol.  39.) 
A.  PiuosoQ  has  recordedcases  in  which  tte  left  half  of  the  diaphiagm 
ii  vandi^  {Pncudings  of  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Gt.  Britain, 
JwK  1900;  Jowr,  tf  AnaL  and  Pkys,  vol.  34).  and  occasionally 
dffcaendes  are  found  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  sternal  portion. 
For  farther  details  see  Quain's  Anatomyt  vol.  L  (London,  1908). 

Cemfatatae  Anatomy, — A  complete  diaphragm,  separating  the 
thonac  from  the  abdominal  parts  of  the  cofelom,  is  characteristic  of 
the  Mammalia;  it  usually  has  the  human  structure  and  relations 
eveptthat  faelowthe  Antmopoids  it  ia  separatedfromthepericardium. 
by  tfie  arygotts  lobe  of  the  lung.  In  some  Mammals,  cf .  Echidna 
aad  Fhocoena.it  is  entirdy  muscular.  In  theCetaoea  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  obisqmty;  its  vertebral  attachment  is  much  nearer  the  tail 
tku  its  sternal  or  ventral  one;  this  allows  a  much  larger  lung  space 
ia  the  dorsal  than  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  thoiax,  and  may  be 
QMweiiad  with  the  eauipoise  of  the  animal.  (Otto  MOUer, "  Unter- 
acheajBcn  fiber  die  Veranderung,  wekhe  die  Kes|>irationsorgane  der 
Siiytiere  dmch  die  Anpaasung  an  das  Leben  im  Wasser  eriitten 
hsfan,'*  Jem.  Zeitsckr.f.  tfatunnss.,  1898,  p.  93.)  In  the  Ungulata 
naif  one  cms  »  found  (Windle  and  Parsons,  "  Muscles  of  the 
UiVihta,**  Pnc  Zool.  5oc.,  1903,  p.  287).  Below  the  Mammals 
iacoBpleie  nartitioos  between  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities 
aic  fioBBd  in  Chdoniana,  Crocodiles  and  Birds,and  also  in  Amphibians 
dmopw  aad  Plpa).  (F.  C.  P.) 

WABCTKIt*  {Kara  Amid  or  Black  Amid;  the  Roman 
i«i&),  the  chief  town  of  a  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated 
oaa  basaltic  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  whichhere 
flsnn  m  a  deq>  open  valley.  Tlie  town  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
anonxy  walls  of  Mack  basalt  which  give  it  the  name  of  Kara 
or  Blu^  Amid;  they  are  well  built  and  imposing  on  the  west 
fadag  the  open  country,  but  almost  fai  ruins  where  they  overlook 
therrrcr.  A  nass  of  gsudens  and  orchards  cover  the  ^ope  down 
te  the  river  on  the  S.W.,  but  there  are  no  suburbs  outside  the 
«a!k  The  houses  are  rather  crowded  but  only  partially  fill 
the  walled  area.  The  population  numbers  38,000,  nearly  half 
leiag  Christian,  comprising  Turks,  Kurds,  Arabs,  Turkomans, 
AisoisBSi  Chsldfsns,  Jacobites  and  a  few  Greeks.  The  streets 
Be  10  ft  to  15  ft.  wide,  badly  plived  and  dirty;  the  houses  and 
sbaps  are  hnr,  mostly  of  stone,  and  some  of  stone  and  mud. 
He  bazaar  is  a  good  one,  and  gold  and  silver  filigree  work  b 
Bade,  pecdiar  in  character  and  design.  The  cotton  industry  b 
iedoiing,  but  manufacture  of  silk  is  increasing.  Fruit  is  good  and 
•bcadant  as  the  rich  volcanic  soil  is  well  watered  from  the  town 
springs.  The  size  of  the  mdons  is  specially  famous.  To  the 
■eth,  the  walls  are  some  40  ft.  highf  faced  with  large  cut  stone 
blacks  of  very  solid  construction,  with  towels  and  sqtiare  bastions 
QMBg  to  sooH,  There  are  four  gates:  on  the  north  the  Kharput 
pU,  ea  the  west  the  Rum,  on  the  south  the  Mardin,  and  on  the 
»Fmm  Dmr.  land,  aad  Beior  (M.  Abu  Bekr.  the  caliph). 


east  the  Yen!  Kapu  or  new  gate.  A  citadel  enclosure  stands 
at  the  N.  E.  comer  and  is  now  partly  in  ruins,  but  the  interior 
qMce  is  occupied  by  the  government  konak.  The  summer 
dimate  in  the  confined  space  within  the  town  is  excessively  hot 
and  unhealthy.  Epidemics  of  typhus  are  not  unknown,  as  well 
as  ophthaknia.  The  Diarbekr  boil  is  like  the  "  Alq>po  button," 
lasting  a  long  time  and  leaving  a  deep  scar.  Winters  are  fre- 
quently severe  but  do  not  last  long.  Snow  sometimes  lies,  and 
fee  is  stored  for  summer  use.  Scorpk)ns  noted  for  the  virulence  of 
their  poison  abound  as  well  as  horse  leeches  in  the  tanks.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  both  by  q>rings  inside  the  town 
and  by  aqueducts  from  fountains  at  Ali  Punar  and  Hamervat. 
The  principal  exports  are  wool,  mohair  and  copper  ore,  and 
imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  indigo,  coffee,  sugar, 
petroleum,  &c. 

The  Great  Mosque,  Ulu  Jami,  formerly  a  Christian  church, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Sananian  paUce  and  was  built  with 
materials  from  an  older  palace,  probably  that  of  Tigranes  II. 
The  remains  consist  of  the  facades  of  two  palaces  400  ft  apart, 
each  formed  by  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  surmounted  by  an 
equal  ntmaber  of  a  Byzantine  type.  Kufic  inscriptions  run  across 
the  fronts  under  the  entablature.  The  court  of  the  mosque 
is  entered  by  a  gateway  on  which  lions  and  other  animals  are 
sculptured.  The  chur^es  of  greatest  interest  are  those  of  SS. 
Cosmas  and  Damian  (Jacobite)  and  the  church  of  St  James 
(Gredt).  In  the  Z9th  century  Diarbdu  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia,  and  as  a  commercial  centre  it 
now  stancb  at  the  meeting-point  of  several  important  routes.  It 
is  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  traversed 
down  stream  by  kdcks  or  rafts  supported  by  inflated  skins. 
There  is  a  good  road  to  Alq>po  and  Alexandretta  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  Samsun  on  the  Black  Sea  by  Kharput,  Malatia 
and  Sivas.    There  are  also  routes  to  Mosul  and  Bitlis. 

Diarbdcr  became  a  Roman  colony  in  a.d.  230  under  the  name 
of  Amida,  and  received  a  Christian  bishop  in  aj>.  335.  It  was 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Constantius  II.,  in  whose  reign  it 
was  taken  after  a  long  siege  by  Shapur  (Sapor)  II.,  king  of  Persia. 
The  historian  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  who  took  part  in  the 
defence,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  it.  In  the  later  wars  between 
the  Persians  and  Romans  it  more  than  once  changed  hands. 
Though  ceded  by  Jovian  to  the  Persians  it  again  became  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  rdgn  of  Anastasius  (a.d.  502) 
was  once  more  taken  by  the  Persians,  when  80,000  of  its  in- 
habitants were  sUin.  It  was  taken  e,  638  by  the  Arabs,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Seljuks  and  Persians, 
from  whom  it  was  finally  captured  by  Selim  I.  in  1515;  and 
since  that  date  it  has  remained  tmder  Ottoman  rule.  About  3  m. 
below  the  town  is  a  masonry  bridge  over  the  Tigris;  the  older 
portion  being  probably  Roman,  and  the  western  part,  which  bears 
a  Kufic  insoription,  being  Arab. 

The  vilayet  of  Diarbekr  extends  south  from  Palu  on  the 
Euphrates  toMardinand  Nisibin  on  theedgeof  theMcsopotamian 
plain,  and  is  divided  into  three  sanjaks— Arghana,  Diarbekr  and 
Mardin.  The  headwaters  of  the  main  arm  of  the  Tigris  have 
their  source  in  the  vilayet. 

Cereals, cotton,tobaccOr  rice  and  silk  are  produced,  but  most  of 
the  fertile  hndi  have  been  abandoned  to  semi-nomads,  who  raise 
large  quantities  of  live  stock.  The  richest  portion  of  the  vilayet 
lies  east  of  the  capital  in  the  rolling  plains  watered  by  tributaries 
oi  the  Tigris.  An  excq>tionally  rich  copper  mine  exists  at 
Arghana  Maden,  but  it  is  very  imperfectly  worked;  galena 
mineral  ofland  silidous  sand  are  also  found. 

(C.W.W.;  F.R.M.) 

DIARRHOEA  (from  Gri  &&,  through,  A^w,  flow),  an  exces- 
sive looseness  of  the  bowels,  a  symptom  of  irritktion  which 
may  be  due  to  various  causes,  or  may  be  associated  with 
some  specific  disease.  The  treatment  in  such  latter  cases 
necessarily  varies,  since  the  sjrmptom  itself  may  be  remedial, 
but  in  ordinary  cases  depends  on  the  removal  m  the  cause  of 
irritation  by  the  use  of  aperients,  various  sedatives  being  also 
prescribed.   In  chronic  diarrhoea  careful  attention  to  the  diet  is 
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DIART,  the  Lat.  dfarit$m  (from  dies, »  day),  the  book  in  which 
are  preserved  the  daily  memoranda  regarding  events  and  actions 
which  come  under  the  writer's  personal  observation,  or  are 
related  to  him  by  others.  The  person  who  keeps  this  record  is 
called  a  diarist.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entries  in  a  diary 
should  be  made  each  day,  since  every  life,  however  full,  must 
contain  absolutely  empty  intervals.  But  it  is  essential  that  the 
entry  should  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  day  to  which  it 
refers.  When  this  has  evidently  not  been  done,  as  in  the  case  of 
Evelyn's  diary,  there  is  nevertheless  an  effort  made  to  give  the 
memoranda  the  effect  of  being  so  recorded,  and  in  point  of  fact, 
even  in  a  case  like  that  of  Evelyn,  it  b  probable  that  what  we 
DOW  read  is  an  enlargement  of  brief  notes  jotted  down  on  the  day 
dted.  When  this  is  not  approximately  the  case,  the  diary  is  a 
fraud,  for  its  whole  value  depends  on  its  instantaneous  transcript 
of  impressions. 

In  its  primitive  form,  the  diary  must  always  have  existed;  as 
soon  as  writing  was  invented,  men  and  women  must  have  wished 
to  note  down,  in  some  almanac  or  journal,  memoranda  respect- 
ing their  business,  their  engagements  or  their  adventures.  But 
the  literary  value  of  these  would  be  extremely  insignificant  until 
the  spirit  of  individualism  had  crept  in,  and  human  beings  began 
to  be  interesting  to  other  human  beings  for  their  own  sake.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  until  the  close  of  the  Renaissance  that  we  find 
diaries  beginning  to  have  literary  value,  although,  as  the  study  of 
sociology  extends,  every  scrap  of  genuine  and  unaffected  record 
of  early  history  possesses  an  ethical  interest.  In  the  z  7th  century, 
diaries  began  to  be  largly  written  in  England,  although  in  most 
cases  without  any  idea  of  even  eventual  publication.  Sir  William 
Dugdale  (1605-1686)  had  certainly  no  expectation  that  his  slight 
diary  would  ever  see  the  light  There  is  no  surviving  record  of 
a  journal  kept  by  Clarendon,  Richard  Baxter,  Lucy  Hutchinson 
and  other  autobiographical  writers  of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  possessed  some  such 
record,  kept  from  day  to  day.  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  (1605- 
2675),  whose  Memorials  of  the  English  A  fairs  covers  the  ground 
from  1625  to  x66o,  was  a  genuine  diarist.  So  was  the  elder  George 
Fox  (1624-1690),  who  kept  not  merely  "  a  great  journal,"  but 
"  the  little  journal  books,"  and  whose  work  was  published  in 
1694.  The  famous  diary  of  John  Evelyn  (1620-1706)  professes 
to  be  the  record  of  seventy  years,  and,  although  large  tracts  of  it 
are  covered  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  while  in  others  many  of 
the  entries  have  the  air  of  having  been  written  in  long  after  the 
event,  this  is  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  work;  it  was  not 
published  until  18 18.  In  spite  of  all  its  imperfections  there  is  a 
great  charm  about  the  diary  of  Evelyn,  and  it  would  hold  a  still 
higher  position  in  the  history  of  literature  than  it  does  if  it  were 
not  overshadowed  by  what  is  imquestionably  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  diaries  of  the  worid,  that  of  Samuel  Pepys  (1633-1703). 
This  was  begun  on  the  xst  of  January  1660  and  was  carried  on 
until  the  29th  of  May  1669.  The  extraordinary  value  of  Pepys' 
diary  consists  in  its  fidelity  to  the  portraiture  of  its  author's 
character.  He  feigns  nothing,  conceals  nothing,  sets  nothing 
down  in  malice  or  insincerity.  He  wrote  in  a  form  of  shorthand 
intelligible  to  no  one  but  himself,  and  not  a  phrase  betrays  the 
smallest  expectation  that  any  eye  but  his  own  would  ever 
investigate  the  pages  of  his  confession.  The  importance  of  this 
wonderful  document,  in  fact,  lay  unsuspected  until  1819,  when 
the  Rev.  John  Smith  of  Baldock  began  to  decipher  the  MS.  in 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  It  was  not  until  1825  that  Lord 
Braybrooke  pubUshed  part  of  what  was  only  fully  edited,  under 
the  care  of  Mr  Wheatley,  in  1893-1896.  In  the  age  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Pepys,  a  diary  of  extraordinary  emotional  interest 
was  kept  by  Swift  from  1710  to  1713,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland  in 
the  form  of  a  "  Journal  to  Stella  ";  it  is  a  surprising  amalgam 
of  ambition,  affection,  wit  and  frcakishness.  John  Byrom 
(1602-1763),  the  Manchester  poet,  kept  a  journal,  which  was 
published  in  1 854.  The  diary  of  the  celebrated  dissenting  divine, 
Philip  Doddridge  (1702-1751),  was  printed  in  1829.  Of  far 
greater  interest  are  the  admirably  composed  and  vigorously 
written  journals  of  John  Wesley  (1703-1791).  But  the  most 
celebrated  work  of  this  kind  produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th 


century  was  the  diaty  of  Fanny  Bumey  (Madame  D'Arblay), 
published  in  1842-1846.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  without 
exception,  these  works  were  posthimiously  published,  aiul  the 
whole  conception  of  the  diary  has  been  that  it  should  be  written 
for  the  writer  alone,  or,  if  for  the  public,  for  the  public  when  all 
prejudice  shall  have  passed  away  and  all  passion  cooled  down. 
Thus,  and  thxis  only,  can  the  diary  be  written  so  as  to  impress 
upon  its  eventual  readers  a  sense  of  its  author's  perfect  sincerity 
and  courage. 

Many  of  the  diaries  (iescribed  above  were  first  published  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  19th  century,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  interest  which  they  awakened  in  the  public  led  to  their 
imitation.  Diaries  ceased  to  be  rare,  but  as  a  rule  the  specimens 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  have  hot  presented  much  literary 
interest.  Exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  journals  of 
two  minor  politicians,  Charies  Greville  (i  794-1 865)  and  Thomas 
Creevey  (i  768-1838),  whose  indiscretions  have  added  much  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations;  the  papers  of  the  former  ai^ared  in  1874- 
1887,  those  of  the  latter  in  1903.  The  diary  of  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson  (1775-1867),  printed  in  1869,  contains  excellent 
biographical  material.  Tom  Moore's  jounial,  published  in  1856 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  disappointed  its  readers.  But  it  is 
probable,  if  we  reason  by  the  analogy  of  the  past,  that  the  most 
curious  and  original  diaries  of  the  X9th  century  are  still  unknown 
to  us,  and  lie  jealously  guarded  under  lock  and  4ey  by  the 
descendants  of  those  who  compiled  them. 

It  was  natural  that  the  form  of  the  diary  should  appeal  to  a 
people  so  sensitive  to  social  peculiarities  and  so  keen  in  the 
observation  of  them  as  the  French.    A  medieval  document  of 
immense  value  is  the  diary  kept  by  an  anonymous  euri  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VIL    This  Journal  d*un 
bourgeois  de  Paris  was  kept  from  1409  to  143 1,  and  was  continued 
by  another  hand  down  to  1449.    The  marquis   de   Dangcau 
(1638-17 20)  kept  a  diary  from  1684  till  the  year  of  his  death; 
this  although  dull,  and  as  Saint-Simon  said  "  of  an  insipidity  to 
make  you  sick,"  is  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  facts  about 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    Saint-Simon's  own  brilliant  memoirs, 
written  from  1691  to  1723,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  diary. 
The  lawyer,  Edmond  Barbier  (1689-1771),  wrote  a  journal  of  the 
anecdotes  and  little  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  from 
i7i8tox762.    The  studious  care  which  he  took  to  be  correct,  and 
his  manifest  candour,  give  a  singular  value  to  Barbier's  record; 
his  diary  was  not  printed  at  all  until  1847,  nor,  in  its  entirety, 
until  1857:    The  song-writer,  Charles  C0II6  (1709-1783),  kept  a 
journal  historique  from  1758  to  1 78^;  it  is  full  of  vivacity,  but  very 
scandalous  and  spiteful.    It  saw  the  light  in  1805,  and  surprised 
those  to  whom  C0II6,  in  his  lifetime,  had  seemed  the  most  placid 
and  good-natured  of  men.    Petit  de  Bachaumont  (1690- 1770) 
had  access  to  remarkable  sources   of  information,  and    his 
Mimoires  secrets  (a  diary  the  publication  of  which  began   in 
1762  and  was  continued  after  Bachaumont's  death,  until  1787, 
by  other  persons)  contains  a  valuable  mass  of  dociunents.    The 
marquis  d'Argenson  (1694-1757)  kept  a  diary,  of  which  a  com- 
paratively full  textwas  first  published  in  z  859.  In  recent  times  the 
posthumous  publication  of  the  diaries  of  the  Russian  artist,  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  (1860-1884),  produced  a  great  sensation  in  1887,  and 
revealed  a  most  renmrkable  temperament.    The  brothers  Jules 
and  Edmond  de  Goncourt  kept  a  very  minute  diary  of  all  that 
occurred  around  them   in  artistic   and  literary   Paris;   after 
the  death  of  Jules,  in  1870,  this  was  continued  by  Edmond,  who 
published  the  three  first  volumes  in  1 888.    The  publication  of  this 
work  "was  continued,  and  it  produced  no  little  scandal.    It  is 
excessively  ill-natured  in  parts,  but  of  its  (rivid  picturesqueness, 
and  of  its  general  accuracy  as  a  transcript  of  conversation,  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions.  (E.  G.) 

DIASPORE,  a  native  aluminium  hydroxide,  AIO(OH),  crystal- 
lizing in  the  orthorhombic  system  and  isomorphous  with  gbthite 
and  manganite.  It  occurs  sometimes  as  flattened  crystals,  but 
usually  as  lamellar  or  scaly  masses,  the  flattened  surface  being  a 
direction  of  perfect  cleavage  on  which  the  lustre  is  inarkcdly 
pearly  in  character.  It  is  colourless  or  greyish-white,  yellowish, 
sometimes .  violet  va,  colour,  and  varies  from  translucent    to 
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.  It  our  be  readily  dtitingiitihtd  frem  other  coloni- 
Itn  tnnqiuciit  miiicnli.  with  a  psiect  davsge  anJ  peuly 
bjsUT— mici,  IaIc,  hnidlc^  gypsum — hy  Iti  grutcr  hArdneu 
i<  H-7.  The  ipcci&c  gnviiy  ii  34.  When  hated  before  the 
blnp^K  it  decnpilalei  vtokiitly,  brrmkir^  up  into  white  pearly 
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DUtmK  Itrom  Cr,  kA,  thioui^  and  n-EiXot,  column), 
Dikitccture.  a  term  used  to  dtiignate  an  intatolumniBiioa 
tkn  or  four  diamelRS. 
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Diatoms  are  unicellular  plants  distinguished  Irom  kindred 
oims  by  the  fact  of  having  Ihdr  soft  vegeutive  part  coveted  by 
,  siliceous  case.  Each  individual  i>  known  as  a  fruslutc.  and  the 
ell-wall  condsts  of  two  similar  valve*  nearly  parallel  to  each 
ither,  each  valve  being  furnished  with  1  rim  {or  connecting-band) 
irojecting  from  it  11  a  right  angle. 

One  ol  these  valve*  with  it*  rim  ii  iligfatty  maUer  than  the 
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other,  Ihc  jaullei  Ellisg  into  the  lugei  pielty  much  u  ■  pill-boi 
613  into  ll>  cover,  TUs  peculiarily  o(  Uiuctuic  idonli  unplc 
Kopc  lor  the  growth  of  the  piotoplumic  ccU-conlcnls.  ioi  u  the 

their  cartopODdiitg  siliceous  rims  btcome  brosdec.  The  cod- 
nccting-baods  although  cloxly  filling  theit  respective  viives  are 
distinct  from  Ihem,  and  togethec  ibc  two  bands  (orm  the  ginlle. 
Ad  individual  dialDm  ii  usually  described  from  two  aipecli, 
one  in  which  the  surface  of  ihe  valve  is  eiposed  to  view— the 
viive  view,  and  one  in  which  the  girdk  side  is  eiposed— the 
girdle  view.  The  valves  are  thio  lad  tratuparenl,  convei  on  the 
outiide.  and  generally  omunented  with  a  variety  of  sculptured 
nurldngi.    These  sculptures  often  present  the  aspect  of 
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e,  and  the  best  lei 


iOf  il 


s  within  the  siliceous 


1  the  preHoce  of  larger 
chamber!  wilhin  the  siliceous  cell-wall.  Many  diatoms  possess 
thickeniop  of  the  cell-wall,  visible  in  the  valve  view,  in  the 
centre  of  the  valve  and  at  each  extremity.  Tliese  thickenings 
are  known  u  the  nodules,  and  Ihey  are  generally  connected  by  a 
long  median  line,  the  raphe,  which  is  a  cleft  In  Che  siliceous  valvcj 
atending  at  least  some  part  of  its  length. 

very  similar  to  thecontentsof  many  other  algal  cells.  There  is  a 
living  protoplasmic  layer  or  primordial  utricle,  connected  cither 
by  two  broad  bands  or  by  a  numbei  of  anastomosing  threads  with 
a  central  mass  of  protoplasm  in  wbicb  Ihe  nucleus  is  embedded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cell  Is  occupied  by  one 
or  several  fluid  vacuoles.  The  characleristlc  brown  colour  of 
diatoms  is  due  to  the  presence  of  chromatopborea  embedded  in 
the  lining  layer  of  pratoplasra.  In  number  and  form  these 
chromaiophores  are  variable.  They  contain  chlorophyll,  hul  the 
green  colour  is  masked  by  the  presence  of  diatomin,  a  brown 
pigmeni  wbicb  resembles  that  which  occurs  in  the  Brown  Algae 
or  Phaeophyceae.  The  chromatophoies  contain  ■  variable 
number  of  pyrenoids,  colourless  proteld  bodies  of  a  crystilioidai 
cbaracler. 

One  of  Ibe  first  phenomena  which  comes  under  the  notice  of 
the  observer  is  Ihe  eitraordlnaiy  power  of  molion  with  which 
the  f  ruitules  are  endowed.  Some  species  move  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards  in  pretty  much  the  same  line,  but  in  tbe  case  of 
BaciUaria  faadoza  the  motion  is  very  rapid,  tbe  fruslules  darting 

various  theories  have  been  suggested,  none  of  which  appear  to  be 
altogether  satisfactoiy.  There  is  lil  tie  doubt  that  the  movements 
are  connected  wilh  the  raphe,  and  in  some  diatoi 
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OoiitfciilKm,— The  most  natural  system  of  dasufic 
Badiiarieae  is  the  one  put  forward  by  SchUtt  (1S96),  and  since 
generally  followed  by  syiiemaiisls.  He  separates  them  into  two 
primary  divisions,  (he  '  Centricae  '  and  the  'Pennatae,'  Tlie 
former  Includes  all  those  diatoms  which  in  the  valve  view  possess 
■  radial  symmetryaround  a  centralpoint,  and  which  are  destitute 
of  a  laphe  (or  a  pseudoraphe).  The  latter  includes  those  which 
are  sygomotphic  or  otherwise  Irregular,  and  in  which  the  valve 
view  is  generally  boat-shaped  or  needle-shaped,  with  Ibe  mark- 
ings arranged  In  >  sagittal  manner  on  each  side  of  ■  raphe  or 
pseudoraphe. 

fie^of  iicliiMi. — In  Ihe  Diatomacese,  asuRlI  a>  ill  the  Desmidleae, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  Increase  is  \iy  simple  cell-division.  Tlic 
cell-contents  within  Ihe  enclosure  of  tbe  ^ceous  case  separate 
into  two  distinct  masses.  As  these  two  daughter-masses  become 
more  and  more  developed,  the  valves  of  the  mother-cell  are  pushed 
moreandmore  widely  apart,  A  new  siliceous  valve  is  secreted  by 
each  of  the  two  masses  on  the  side  opposite  lo  Ihe  original  valve, 
Ihe  new  valves  b^ng  siiuaied  wiiMn  Ibe  ^rdle  of  the  original 
frustule.  When  this  process  bis  been  completed  ibe  girdle  ol 
Ihc  mother  frustule  gives  way,  and  two  disilnct  frustules  are 
formed,  the  ailiceoiis  valves  in  each  of  Ihae  new  fruslules  being 
one  of  Ibe  valves  of  tbe  mother-cell,  and  a  newly  fanned  valve 
^mllar  and  more  or  leas  parallel  to  It. 


During  tbe  life  of  tbe  plant  (his  process  of  self-division  is 
continued  with  an  almost  incredible  rapidity.  On  this  subject 
the  observation  of  IVofenor  William  Smiih,  writing  in  iSjj,  is 
worthy  of  special  nolice; — "  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  tbe 
time  oo^pied  in  a  tingle  act  of  self -division,  but  suppoajng  it  to  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  boun  we  should  have,  ss  Ibe  imigcny  of 
a  siiigtc  frustule,  Ihe  amanng  number  of  i  ,000,000,000  In  a  sin^ 
month,  a  circumsumce  which  will  in  some  degree  eiplain  Ibo 
sudden,  or  at  least  rapid,  appearance  of  Ihcie  organisms  in 

short  lime  previously  either 
unrecognized  or  sparingly  dif- 
fused "  {Srilisk  Dialffmaceae, 
vol  i.  p,  Ij). 

Individual  diatoms  when 
once  produced  by  cell-division 
are  incapable  of  any  increase 
in  size  owing  to  Ihe  rigidily 


t  ceU-wi 


since  Ihe  new  valves  are  ajaays 
formed  KiMx  the  girdle  of  (he 
Did  ones,  It  would  follow  thai 
every  succeeding  generation  is 
reduced  in  sire  by  the  thickness 
of  Ihe  ^rdle.   In  some  dialnms,    . 


individuals     is     not     always 
proportionate  (o  tbe  number  „ 

of  nil-divisions.  ^ 

On  tbe  diminution  In  ^le        ^ 
having  reached  a  limit  in  any         0. 
species,  the  maximum  size  b       '^- 
regained  by  the  formation  ol        °-  ff"™*- '*'^*V- 
an  auxospore.    There  are  five 

known  methods  of  reproduction  by  iiureipores,  but  It  1>  lumcEo- 
sary  here  la  enter  into  details  of  these  methods.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  a  normal  auxospore  Is  produced  by  Ibe  conjugation 
of  two  parent-cells,  its  distinguishing  feature  being  a  rejuven- 
escence accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  size.  These 
auxospores  formed  witboul  conjugation  are  partbeDogeoetic. 

llodi  of  PrtparalioB.—TbK  Diilomaceae  are  usually  gatlwnd 
In  small  boltlcs,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  10  collect  Uten 
as  free  as  possible  from  extraneous  matler.  AsmallportioDlkaTing 
under  the  microiaipe,  should  tlie  galherias  be 


When  tl 


the  operator  consider*  Ibat  by  this  pncesa  all 
has  been  eliminated,  the  rc^duum  is  put  into  A 
r  of  a  conical  shape,  broader  at  the  bottom  than 
oveied  to  the  brim  with  filtered  or  disliOed  WKter. 
jms  have  settled  In  the  bottom  of  Ibe  jar,  the 
id  Is  carefully  removed  by  a  syringe  or  some 
that  the  sediment  be  not  disturbed.  Tbe 
jar  Is  again  filled  with  water,  and  tlie  procna  repealed  (ill  tbe  acid 
has  been  comfdetely  nmoved.  It  Is  desirable  afterwards  to  boD 
tbe  sediment  for  a  short  time  wilb  supercarbonaie  of  soda,  ibe 
alkali  being  removed  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  add.  A  nmall 
portion  may  (ben  be  placed  with  a  pipclu  upon  a  slip  of  glass, 
aad,wlien  tbe  moiatnnbasbcentbocoughly  evaporated,  the  film 
(hat  reinains  should  be  covered  with  dilute  Canada  balsan.  and, 
1  thin  glaia  cover  having  been  gently  laid  over  ibe  balsaia,  tbe 
preparation  should  he  laid  aside  for  a  short  time  to  hardeb,  aod 
then  is  ready  for  observation. 

Gntral  Rtmaris. — Diatoms  are  most  abundant  tn  cold 
lailludcs,  having  a  general  preference  for  cold  water.  In  tbe 
pelagic  waters  of  lakes  and  of  tlu  oceans  Ihey  are  often  veiy 
abiudant,  and  in  the  cold  waters  of  Ibe  Arctic  and  Aotanrtic 
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Ocaas  they  exist  IB  prodigious  numbecs.  They  thus  f  onn  a  Isige 
piofMrtioa  of  both  the  maxine  and  the  fresh-water  plankton. 

Laxse  numbers  of  fossil  diatoms  are  known.  Not  only  are 
tbesemiDttte  i^ants  assisting  at  the  present  time  in  the  accumula- 
tioa  of  oceanic  and  lake  deposits,  but  in  former  ages  they  have 
been  sufficiently  active  to  give  rise  to  considerable  deposits  of 
dialomaceous  earths.  When  the  plant  has  fulfilled  its  natural 
crane  the  siliceous  covering  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 
vhidi  it  had  lived,  and  there  forms  part  of  the  sediment.  When 
in  the  process  of  ages,  as  it  has  often  happened,  the  accumulated 
sediment  has  been  hardened  into  solid  rock,  the  siliceous  frustules 
of  the  diatoms  remain  unaltered,  and,  if  the  rock  be  disintegrated 
by  aatural  or  artificial  means,  may  be  removed  from  the 
oi?cki|)ing  matrix  and  subjected  to  examination  under  the 
okroscope.  The  forms  found  may  from  their  character  help  in 
naie  de|^  to  illustrate  the  conditions  under  which  the  stratimi 
of  rock  1^  been  originally  deposited.  These  earths  are  generally 
d  a  white  or  grey  colour.  Some  of  them  are  hard,  but  most 
are  soft  and  friable.  Many  of  them  are  of  economic  importance, 
boog  used  as  polishing  powders  ("  Tripoli  "),  as  absorbents  for 
aiti^yoerin  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  ("  Kieselguhr  "), 
ai  a  doitifrice,  and  more  recently  they  have  beoi  used  to  a  Urge 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  non-conducting  and  sound-proof 
c&AieriiJs.  Most  of  these  diatomaceous  earths  are  associated 
vith  racks  of  Tcrtxaiy  formations,  although  it  is  generally 
Rgarded  that  the  earliest  appearance  of  diat<»ns  is  in  the  Upper 
Crttaoeoos  (dialk). 

Vast  deposits  of  Diatomaceous  earths  have  been  discovered  in 
wioas  parts  of  the  world, — some  the  deposit  of  fresh,  othezs  of 
sah  water.  Of  ^esc  deposits  the  most  remarkable  for  extent, 
aswdl  as  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  species  contained  in  it, 
is  that  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  one  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
AsMiica.  It  extends  for  many  miles,  and  is  in  some  places  at 
least  40  ft  deep.  It  is  a  remaricabk  Uct  that  though  the  genera- 
tktts  of  a  diatom  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  far  exceed  in 
Bsatbcr  tht  generation  of  man  during  the  period  usually  assigned 
to  the  existence  of  the  race,  the  fossil  genera  and  species  are 
b  most  respects  to  the  moal  minute  details  identical  with  the 
auinemus  fiving  repfcsentatives  of  their  class. 

(E.O*M.;G.S.W.*) 

IHAULOf  (from  Gr.  &-,  double,  and  oi^,  pipe),  in  archi- 
tectnxe,  the  peristyle  round  the  great  court  of  the  palaestra, 
deacnbed  by  Vitnivius  (v.  11),  which  measured  two  stadia 
(1300  ft)  in  length;  on  the  south  side  this  peristyle  had  two 
rows  of  rehjmwt^  SO  that  in  stormy  weather  the  ra^  might  not 
be  driven  into  the  inner  part.  The  word  was  also  used  in  ancient 
Grace  for  a  foot-race  of  twice  the  usual  length. 

DU?OIA  FRA  (1771-1806),  the  popular  name  given  to  a 
(aioas  Itaibn  brigand  associated  with  the  polidcal  revolutions 
of  mithem  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion.  His  real 
sfioe  was  Michele  Pessa,  and  he  was  bom  of  low  parentage 
at  hn;  he  had  committed  many  murders  and  robberies  in  the 
Tena  di  Lavoro,  but  by  good  luck  combined  with  audacity  he 
imys  escaped  capture,  whence  his  name  of  Fra  Diavolo,  popular 
npcmitko  having  invested  him  with  the  characters  of  a  monk 
»^  a  demon,  and  it  seems  that  at  one  time  he  actually  was  a 
emL  When  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  overrun  by  the  French 
ui  the  Pkrthenopaean  Republic  established  (1799),  Cardinal 
R'^fo,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Bourbon  king  Ferdinand  IV.,  who 
bd  led  to  Sicily,  undertook  the  reconquest  of  the  cotmtry,  and 
ks  tla  purpose  he  raised  bands  of  peasants,  gaol-birds,  brigands, 
kr^  andcr  the  name  of  Sanfedisti  or  Iwfide  ddla  Santa  Fede 
(  bafids  of  the  Holy  Faith  ").  Fra  Diavolo  was  made  leader 
of  oar  of  them,  and  waged  untiring  war  against  the  French  troops, 
cattiag  off  isolated  detachments  and  murdering  stragglers  and 
cwiaa  Owing  to  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  country,  he 
(3cteeded  in  interrupting  the  enemy's  oommom'cations  between 
K«i3e  and  Naples.  But  although,  like  his  fellow-brigands  under 
^sSe,  he  styled  himself "  the  faithful  servant  and  subject  of  His 
Siciban  Majesty,"  wore  a  military  uniform  and  held  military  rank, 
ud  VIS  even  created  duke  of  Cassano,  his  atrodties  were  worthy 
of  a  bandit  chief.  On  one  occasion  he  threw  some  of  his  prisoners. 


men,  women  and  children,  over  a  prcdpice,  and  on  anoibcr  he 
had  a  party  of  seventy  shot  His  excesses  while  at  Albnno  were 
such  that  the  Neapolitan  general  Nasclli  had  him  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St  Angclo,  but  he  was  liberated  soon 
after.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  king  of  Naples,  extra- 
ordinary tribunals  were  established  to  suppress  brigandage,  and 
a  price  was  put  on  Fra  Diavolo's  head.  After  spreading  terror 
through  Calabria,  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  be  concerted 
further  attacks  on  the  French.  He  returned  to  the  mainland  at 
the  head  of  aoo  convicts,  and  committed  further  excesses  in 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro;  but  the  French  troops  were  everywhere 
on  the  alert  to  capture  him  and  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods 
of  Lenola.  For  two  months  he  evaded  his  pursuers,  but  at 
length,  hungry  and  iU,  he  went  in  disguise  to  the  village  of 
Baronissi,  where  he  was  recognized  and  arrested,  tried  by  an 
extraordinary  tribunal,  condenmed  to  death  and  shot.  In  his 
last  moments  he  cursed  both  the  Bourbons  and  Admiral  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  for  having  induced  him  to  engage  in  this  reckless 
adventure  (1806).  Although  his  cruelty  was  abominable,  he 
was  not  altogether  without  generosity,  and  by  his  courage  ahd 
audacity  he  acquired  a  certain  romantic  popularity.  His  name 
has  gained  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  title  of  a  famous  opera 
by  Auber. 

The  best  known  account  of  Fra  Diavolo  is  in  Pietro  Colletta's 
Storia  id  reams  di  NapoU  (2nd  ed.,  Florence.  1848);  B.  Amante's 
Fra  Diavolo  e  U  sua  tempo  (Florence,  1904)  is  an  attempted  rehabili- 
tation; but  A.  Luao,  whose  account  m  Profili  t  ootteUi  storici 
(Milan.  1906)  gives  the  latest  infonnation  on  the  subject,  has  de- 
molished Amante's  arguments.  (L.  V.*) 

DIAZ,  NARCI88B  VIRGIUO  (1808-1876),  French  painter,  was 

bom  in  Bordeaux  of  Spanish  parents,  on  the  25th  of  August  x8o8. 

At  first  a  figure-painter  who  indulged  in  strong  colour,  in  his  later 

life  Diaz  became  a  painter  of  the  forest  and  a  "  tone  artist "  of 

the  first  order.   He  spent  much  time  at  Barbizon;  and  although 

he  is  the  least  exalted  of  the  half-dozen  great  artists  who  are 

usually  grouped  round  that  name,  he  sometimes  produced  works 

of  the  highest  quality.   At  the  age  of  ten  Diaz  became  an  orphan, 

and  misfortune  dogged  his  earlier  years.  His  foot  was  bitten  by  a 

reptile  in  Meudon  wood,  near  Sdvres,  where  he  had  been  taken  to 

live  with  some  friends  of  his  mother.  The  bite  was  badly  dressed, 

and  ultimately  it  cost  him  bis  leg.  Afterwards  his  wooden  stump 

became  famous.    At  fifteen  he  entered  the  studios  at  Sdvres, 

where  the  decoration  of  porcelain  occupied  him;  but  tiring  of  the 

restraint  of  fixed  hours,  he  took  to  painting  Eastern  figures 

dressed  in  richly  coloured  garments.   Turks  and  Oriental  scenes 

attracted  him,  and  many  brilliant  gems  remain  of  this  period. 

About  1 83 1  Diaz  encountered  Theodore  Rousseau,  for  whom  he 

entertained  a  great  veneration,  although  Rousseau  was  four  years 

his  junior;  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the  reouvk- 

able  incident  took  place  of  Rousseau  teaching  Diaz  to  paint  trees. 

At  Fontainebleau  Diaz  found  Rousseau  painting  his  wonderful 

forest  pictures,  and  determined  to  paint  in  the  same  way  if 

possible.    Rousseau,  then  in  poor  health,  worried  at  home,  and 

embittered  against  the  world,  was  difficult  to  approach.    Diaz 

followed  him  surreptitiously  to  the  forest, — wooden  leg  not 

hindering, — ^and  he  dodged  round  after  the  painter,  trying  to 

observe  his  method  of  work.    After  a  time  Diaz  found  a  way 

to  become  friendly  with  Rousseau,  and  revealed  his  anxiety 

to  understand  his  painting.    Rousseau  was  touched  with  the 

passionate  words  of  admiration,  and  finally  taught  Diaz  all  he 

knew.   Diaz  exhibited  many  pictures  at  the  Paris  Salon,  and  was 

decorated  in  1851.    During  the  Franco-German  War  he  went  to 

Brussels.   After  187 1  he  became  fashionable,  his  works  gradually 

rose  in  the  estimation  of  collectors,  and  he  worked  constantly  and 

successfully.    In  1876  he  caught  cold  at  his  son's  grave,  and  on 

the  i8th  of  November  of  that  year  he  died  at  Mentone,  whither 

he  had  gone  to  recruit  his  health.    Diaz's  finest  pictures  are  his 

forest  scenes  and  storms,  and  it  is  on  these,  and  not  on  his  pretty 

figures,  that  his  fame  is  likely  to  rest.    There  are  several  fairly 

good  examples  of  the  master  in  the  Louvre,  and  three  small  figure 

pictures  in  the  Wallace  collection.  Hertford  House.    Perhaps  the 

most  notable  of  Diaz's  works  are  "  La  Fte  aux  Perles  "  (1857). 

in  the  Louvre;  "  Sunset  in  the  Forest  "  (1868);  "  The  Storm," 
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and  "  The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  "  (1870)  at  Leeds.  Dias 
had  no  well-known  pupils,  but  L^on  Richet  followed  markedly 
his  methods  of  tree-painting,  and  J.  F.  Millet  at  one  period 
painted  small  figures  in  avowed  imitation  of  Diaz's  then 
popular  subjects. 

See  A.  Huatin.  Lu  ArtisUs  cilihres:  DioM  (Paris);  D.  Croal 
Thomion,  The  Barbiton  School  of  Painters  (London,  1890); 
J.  W.  Mollett.  DioM  (London,  1890) ;  J.  Claretie,  Peintres  et  seulpleurs 
eonlemporaim:  Diaz  (Paris,  l88a);  Albert  Wolff,  La  Capiiale  de 
Tori:  Narcisse  DioM  (Paris.  1686);  Ph.  Burty,  Mattres  et  Petit- 
maitres:    JV.  Puu  (Paris,  1877).  (D.C.T.) 

DIAZ,  PORFIRIO  (1830-       ),  president  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico  (q.v.),  was  bom  in  the  southern  state  of  Oaxaca,  on  the 
1 5th  of  September  1 830.  His  father  was  an  innkeeper  in  the  little 
capital  of  that  province,  and  died  three  years  after  the  birth  of 
Porfirio,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  children.    The  boy,  who  had 
Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  was  educated  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
a  body  having  immense  influence  in  the  country  at  that  time  and 
ordering  and  controlling  revolutions  by  the  strength  of  their  fiUed 
coffers.   Arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Porfirio  Diaz  threw  off  the 
authority  of  the  priests.  Fired  with  enthusiasm  by  stories  told  by 
the  revolutionary  soldiers  continually  passing  through  Oaxaca, 
and  hearing  about  the  war  with  the  United  States,  a  year  later 
he  determined  to  set  out  for  Mexico  dty  and  join  the  National 
Guard.   There  being  no  trains,  and  he  being  too  poor  to  ride,  he 
walked  the  greater  part  of  the  250  m.,  but  arrived  there  too  late, 
as  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  (1848)  had  been  already 
signed,  and  Texas  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States.    Thus 
his  entering  the  army  was  for  the  time  defeated.   Thereupon  he 
returned  to  his  native  town  and  began  studying  law.    He  took 
pupils  in  order  to  pay  his  own  fees  at  the  Law  Institute,  and  help 
his  mother.   At  this  time  he  came  under  the  notice  and  influence 
of  Don  Marcos  P£rez  and  Benito  Ju&rez,  the  first  a  judge,  the 
second  a  governor  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  and  soon  to  become 
famous  as  the  deliverer  of  Mexico  from  the  priesthood  (War  of 
Reform).    Diaz  continued  in  his  native  town  until  1854,  when, 
refusing  to  vote  for  the  dictator,  Santa  Anna,  he  was  stung  by  a 
taunt  of  cowardice,  and  hastily  pushing  his  way  to  the  voting 
place,  he  recorded  his  vote  in  favour  of  Alvarez  and  the  revolu- 
tionists.  Orders  were  given  for  his  arrest,  but  seizing  a  rifle  and 
rooimting  a  horse  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  revolting 
peasants,  and  from  that  moment  became  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  that  long  struggle-  for  reform,  known  as  the  War  of 
Reform,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Juirez,  followed  the  over- 
throw of  Santa  Anna.   Promotion  succeeded  promotion,  as  Diaz 
led  hb  troops  from  victory  to  victory,  amid  great  privations  and 
dlfliculties.   He  was  made  captain  (1856),  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel  (1859),  brigadier-general  (i86x),  and  general  of  division 
for  the  army  (1863).  Closely  following  on  civil  war,  political  strife, 
open  rebellion  and  the  great  War  of  Reform,  came  the  French 
invasion  of  i86a,  and  the  landing  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in 
1864.   From  the  moment  the  French  disclosed  their  intentions  of 
settling  in  Mexico  in  1863,  Diaz  took  a  prominent  part  against  the 
foreign  invasion.  He  was  twic»  seriously  wounded,  imprisoned  on 
three  different  occasions,  had  two  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  took 
part  in  many  daring  engagements.   So  important  a  personage  did 
he  become  that  both  Marshal  Bazaine  and  theemperor  Maximilian 
made  overtures  to  him.   At  the  time  of  Maximilian's  death  (with 
which  Diaz  personally  had  nothing  to  do)  he  was  carrying  on  the 
siege  of  Mexico  city,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  town 
two  days  after  the  emperor  was  shot  at  Qu^r6taro  between  his 
two  leading  generals.   Diaz  at  once  set  to  work  to  pay  up  arrears 
due  to  his  soldiers,  proclaimed  death  as  the  penalty  of  plunder 
and  theft,  and  in  the  few  weeks  that  followed  showed  his  great 
administrative  powers,  the  officers  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
receiving  arrears  of  pay.    On  the  very  day  that  he  occupied 
Mexico  city,  the  great  commander  of  the  army  of  the  east,  to 
everyone's  surprise,  sent  in  his  resignation.    He  was,  indeed, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  second  division  of  the  army  by 
President  Ju&rez  in  his  military  reorganization,  but  Diaz,  seeing 
men  who  had  given  great  and  loyal  service  to  the  state  dismissed 
from  their  positions  in  the  government,  and  disgusted  at  this 
course,  retired  to  the  Kttle  city  of  Oaxaca;  there  he  lived,  helping 


in  the  reorganization  of  the  army  but  taking  no  active  part  in  the 
government  until  1871. 

On  Ju4rez'  death  Lerdo  succeeded  as  president,  in  1872.    His 
term  of  office  again  brought  discord,  and  when  it  was  known  that 
he  was  attempting  to  be  re-elected  in  X876,  the  storm  broke. 
Diaz  came  from  retirement,  took  up  the  leaderahip  against  Lerdo, 
and  after  desperate  struggles  and  a  daring  escape  finally  made  a 
tritunphal  entry  into  Mexico  dty  on  the  24th  of  November  1876, 
as  provisional  president,  quickly  followed  by  the  full  president- 
ship.  His  term  of  office  marks  a  prominent  change  in  the  history 
of  Mexico;  from  that  date  he  at  once  forged  ahead  with  financial 
and  political  reform,  the  scrupulous  settlement  of  all  national 
debts,  the  welding  together  of  the  peoples  and  tribes  (there  are 
150  different  Indian  tribes)  of  his  country,  the  establishment 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  all  this  in  a  land  which  had 
been  upheaved  for  a  century  with  revolutions  and  bloodshed, 
and  which  had  had  fifty-two  dictators,  presidents  and  rulers 
in  fifty-nine  years.    In  x88o  Diaz  was  succeeded  by  Gonzalez, 
the  former  minister  of  war,  for  four  years  (owing  to  the  limit 
of  the  presidential  office),  but  in  1884  he  was  unanimously 
re-elected.     The  government  having  set  aside  the   above^ 
mentioned  limitation,  Diaz  was  continually  re-elected  to  the 
presidency.   He  married  twice  and  had  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
His  gifted  second  wife  (Carmelita),  very  popular  in  Mexico,  m-as 
many  years  younger  than  himself.   King  Edward  VU.  made  him 
an  honorary  grand  commander  of  the  Bath  in  June  1906,  in 
recognition  of  his  wonderful  adnunistration  as  perpetual  presi- 
dent for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

See  also  Mrs  Alec  Tweedie,  Porfirio  Dtat,  Seeen  Times  President  of 


and  an  article  by  Percy  Martin  in  Quarteriy  Reoiem  for  Octobcf 
1909-  (E.  A.  T.) 

DIAZ    DB    HOVABS.    BARTHOLOMEU     (fl.     1481-1500), 
Portuguese  explorer,  discoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
probably  a  kinsman  of  Joio  Diaz,  one  of  the  first  Portuguese  to 
round  (lape  Bojador  (1434),  and  of  Diniz  Diaz,  the  discoverer 
of  Cape  Verde  (X445).    In  ^478  a  Bartholomeu  Diaz,  probably 
identical  with   the  discoverer,   was  exempted  from    certain 
customary  payments  on  ivory  brought  from  the  Guinea  coast. 
In  14SX  he  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  sent  by  King  John  II. 
imder  Diogo  d'Azambuja  to  the  Gold  Coast.  In  1486  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  cavalier  of  the  king's  household,  and  superintendent 
of  the  royal  warehouses;  on  the  loth  of  October  in  this  year  he 
received  an  annuity  of  6000  reis  from  King  John  for  "  services 
to  come  ";  and  some  time  after  this  (probably  about  July  or 
August  1487,  rather  than  July  1486,  the  traditional  date)  he  left 
Lisbon  with  three  ships  to  carry  on  the  work  of  African  explora- 
tion so  greatly  advanced  by  Diogo  Cio  (1483-X486).    Passing 
C&o's  farthest  point  near  Cape  Cross  (in  the  modem  German 
South-west  Africa  and)  in  21^  50'  S.,  he  erected  a  pillar  on  ^vhat  Is 
now  known  as  Diaz  Point,  south  of  Angra  Pequcna  or  LrQderitx 
Bay,  in  26*  38'  S.;  of  this  fragments  still  exist.    From  this  point 
(according  to  De  Barros)  Diaz  ran  thirteen  days  southwards 
before  strong  winds,  which  freshened  to  dangerous   stormy 
weather,  in  a  comparatively  hi{^  southern  latitude,  oon^derably 
south  of  the  Cape.    When  the  storm  subsided  the  Portuguese 
stood  east;  and  failing,  after  several  days'  search,  to  find  land. 
turned  north,  and  so  struck  the  south  coast  of  Cape  Colony  at 
Mossel  Bay  (Diaz'  Bahia  dos  Vaqueiros),  half  way  between  the 
Capcof  Good  Hope  and  Port  Elizabeth  (February  5, 1488).  Thence 
they  coasted  eastward,  passing  Algoa  Bay  (Diaz'  Bahia  da  Roca  ) 
erecting  pillars  (or  perhaps  wooden  crosses),  it  is  said,  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  this  bay  and  at  or  near  Cape  Psdrone  farther  east ;  of 
these  no  traces  remain.  The  officers  and  men  now  began  to  insist 
on  return,  and  Diaz  could  only  persuade  them  to  go  as  far  as  the 
estuary  of  the  Great  Fish  River  (Diaz'  Rio  do  Iffante,  so  nacncd 
from  hiscolleague,  Captain  Joio  Iffante).  Here,  however,  half  way 
between  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  (and  indeed    from 
Cape  Padrone),  the  north-easierly  trend  of  the  coast  became 
unmistakable:  the  way  round  Africa  had  been  laid  open.      On 
bis  return  Diaz  perhaps  named  Cape  Agulhas  after  St  Brazuian 
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■Ue  en  the  tootbernmost  proJiKfioii  of  the  modern  Cape 

peBiBsala,  whose  remarkable  highlands  (Table  Mountain,  &c) 

doobdeM  impressed  him  as  the  practical  termination  of  the 

contmeot,  he  bestowed,  says  De  Barros,  the  name  of  Cape  of 

Stonos  iCobo  T<>rmenUue}  in  memory  of  the  storms  he  had 

operienccd  In  these  far  southern  waters;  this  name  (in  the 

ordioaiy  tradition)  was  changed  by  King  John  to  that  of  Good 

Hope  (Cabo  da  Boa  Esp*ranfa).    Some  excellent  authorities, 

hovrvcr,  make  Diaz  hijoself  give  the  Cape  its  present  name. 

Hud  by  this  "  so  many  ages  unknown  promontory  "  the  ex* 

piorer  probably  erected  his  last  pillar.    After  touching  at  the 

Cha  do  Priodpe  (Prince's  Island,  south-west  of  the  Cameroons) 

as  well  as  at  the  Gold  Coast,  he  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  December 

t48S.  He  had  discovered  X260  m.  of  hitherto  unknown  coast; 

and  his  voyage,  taken  with  the  letters  soon  afterwards  received 

{rom  Peio  de  Covilhfto  (who  by  way  of  Cairo  and  Aden  bad 

reached  Malabar  00  one  side  and  the  "  21anzibar  coast "  on  the 

ctkeras  far  south  as  Sofala,  in  1487-1488)  was  rightly  considered 

to  Lave  solved  the  question  of  an  ocean  route  round  Africa  to  the 

Indies  and  other  lands  of  South  and  East  Asia. 

No  record  has  yet  been  found  of  any  adequate  reward  for  Diaz: 

on  the  contrary,  when  the  great  Indian  expedition  was  being 

pTEpand  (for  Vasco  da  Gama's  future  leadership)  Bartolomeu 

oeJy  superintended  the  building  and  outfit  of  the  ships;  when 

the  fleet  safled  in  1497,  he  only  accompanied  da  Gama  to  the  Otpt 

Verde  Islands,  and  after  this  was  wdered  to  El  Mina  on  the  Gold 

Coast    On  Cabral's  voyage  of  1500  he  was  indeed  permitted 

to  tike  part  in  the  discovery  of  Brazil  (April  sa),  and  thence 

ihwld  have  helped  to  guide  the  fleet  to  India;  but  he  perished 

ir:  a  great  storm  off  his  own  Cabo  Tormentoso.    Like  Moses,  as 

CJvano  says,  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  Promised  Land,  but  not 

toater  in. 

See  Joio  de  Barros,  Asiot  Dec  I.  bk.  iii.  ch.  4;  Duarte  Pacheco 
Fereua,  Lamarali*  de  situ  orbis,  tap.  pp.  15,  90,  92,  04  and  Raphael 
Butos'i  iatrodnctioa  to  the  edition  of  1802  (Pacneco  met  Diaz. 
iTtanatnr  ffon  his  great  voyage^  at  the  Ilha  do  Principe) ;  a  marKinai 


iad  mjt  he  was  pieieiit  at  Diaz's  interview  with  the  kin^  of  Portugal, 
vim  the  eapteer  described  hb  voyase  and  showed  his  route  upon 
:be  chart  he  bad  kept) ;  a  aimilar  but  briefer  note  in  a  copv  of  Pope 
Pijs  !!/•  Hislaria  rermm  uhiqut  futarum.  from  the  same  hand;  the 
Matin  of  Vaaoo  da  Gama's  First  Voyage  (Journal  of  the  First  Voyag$ 
tf...Du  Coma,  Hakluyt  Soc,  cd.  b.  G.  Ravenstein  (1898).  pp.  9, 
15-;  Bimwio,  SaoiiotioHi  (3rd  ed.),  vol.  L  fol.  144:  Castanbeda, 
htzirna,  bk.  i.  ch.  i;  Golvano,  DescabrimetUos  (utscoptries  of  tko 
'*»^\ .HaUuyt  Soc.  (i 863),  p.  77 :  E.  G.  Ravenstein, "  Voyages  of . . . 
Uc  and . . .  Dim,'*  in  Gtog.  Joum.  (London,  December  1900),  vol.  xvi. 
ffh  638-653).  an  exoclfent  critical  summary  in  the  light  of  the  most 
cnrac  tavc^vations  of  all  the  material.  The  fragments  of  Diaz's 
A-y  rcaainiiiff  pillar  (from  Diaz  Point)  are  now  partly  at  the  Cape 
V.SKQB,  partly  at  Lisbon:  the  latter  are  photographed  in  Raven- 
■tia's  paper  in  Ceof.  Joum.  (December  1900,  p.  643).   (C.  R.  B.) 

OUZO  OOHPOUHDS,  in  organic  chemistry,  compounds  of  the 
tT?e  RN-rX  (wbere  R  •■  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  and  X  »  an 
ird  radical  or  a  hydroxy!  group).  These  compounds  may  be 
c^AeA  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  true  diazo  compounds, 
ckaracterized  by  the  grouping  — N>>N— ,  and  the  diazonium 
fftfnpoaads,  characterized  by  the  groiq>ing  N.N<. 

The  diazonium  compounds  were  first  discovered  by  P.  Gricss 
f  J«s.,  1838,  106,  pp.  X23  et  seq.),  and  may  be  prepared  by  the 
aoian  of  nitious  fumes  on  a  well-cooled  solution  of  a  salt  of  a 
priaary  amine, 

CJIiNHrHNQ,  +  HNO. «  aH»N,.NOi  +  2HA 
or  as  is  more  usuallv  the  case  (since  the  diazonium  salts 
ifcrasdves  are  generally  used  only  in  aqueous  solution)  by  the 
aridltioo  of  a  wdl-cooled  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite 
^  a  wcB-cooled  dilute  add  solution  of  the  primary  amine.  In 
«d«r  to  isolate  the  anhydrous  diazonium  salts,  the  method  of 
L  Kaoewena^  (Ber ,  xSgo,  23,  p.  2094)  may  be  employed.  In 
this  inocess  the  amine  salt  is  diuolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
<?aioti2ed  by  the  addition  of  amyl  nitrite;  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  the  diazonium  salt  is  formed  on  standing,  or  on  the 
additica  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  ether.  The  diazonium  salts  are 
aho  formed  by  the  action  df  zinc-dust  and  acids  on  the  nitrates 
vni  4 


of  primary  amines  (R.  Mohlaa,Bcr.,  1883, 16,  p.  3080),  and  by  the 
action  of  hydroxylamine  on  nitrosobenzenes.  They  are  colourless 
crystalline  solids  which  turn  brown  on  exposure.  They  dissolve 
eaisUy  in  water,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  are  very  unstable,  exploding  violently  when  heated  or 
rubbed.  Beruene  diaumium  nitraU,  C»H»N(NOi).N,  crystal- 
lizes in  long  silky  needles.  The  sulphate  and  chloride  are  similar, 
but  they  are  not  quite  so  tmstable  as  the  nitrate.  The  bromide 
may  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  diazo-amino-benzene  (tribromanHine  remaining  id 
solution).  By  the  addition  of  potassium  bromide' and  bromine 
water  to  diazom'um  salts  they  are  converted  into  a  ptrbromido, 
e.g.  CtHftNtBra,  which  cxystalUzes  in  yellow  plates. 

The  diaconjum  salts  are  characterized  by  their  great  reactivity  and 
consequently  are  important  reagents  in  synthetical  processes,  since  by 
their  agency  the  ammo  group  in  a  primary  amine  may  be  exchanged 
for  other  elements  or  raoicals.  -The  chieireactions  are  as  follows  >~ 

I.  Reptaceuunt  of-NH%  iy-Oif.^— The  amine  u  diasotized  and 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  oiazoiiium  salt  is  heated,  nitrogen  being 
eliminated  and  a  phenol  formed. 

3.  RsptaeemetUcf-NHt  by  kahtms  and  by  ikt'-CN and-CNO 
groups. — ^The  diazonium  salt  is  warmed  with  an  add  solution  of  the 
corresponding  cuprous  salt  (T.  Sandmeyer,  Btr.,  1884, 17,  p.  2630),  or 
with  copper  powder  (L.  Gattermann,  Ber.,  1890,  23,  |>.  1218;  18^, 
25,  p.  1074).  In  the  case  of  iodine,  the  substitution  is  effected  by 
adding  a  warm  solution  of  potassium  iodide  to  the  diazoniUm 
solution,  no  copper  or  cuprous  salt  being  necessary;  whilst  tot 
the  production  01  nitrites  a  solution  of  potassium  cuprous  cyanide  is 
used.  This  reaction  (the  so-called  "  Sandmeyer  "  reaction)  nas  been 
investigated  by  A.  Hantzsch  and  J .  W.  Blagden  (Ber .,  t90o,33.p.254A), 
who  consider  that  three  simultaneous  reactions  occur,  namely,  the 
formation  of  labile  double  salts  which  decompose  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  radical  attached  to  the  copper  atcmi  wanders  to  the  aromatic 
nudeus;  a  catalytic  action,  in  which  nitrogen  is  eliminated  and  the 
add  radical  attaches  itself  to  the  aromatic  nucleus;  and  finally,  the 
formation  of  azo  compounds. 

3.  Rgpla€*nunt  of  -NH%  by  -NOti—A  wdl-oooled  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  mercuric  nitrate  is  added  to  a  cooled 
solution  of  benzene  diazonium  nitrate,  when  the  crystalline  salt 
zQHtNfNOfc  Hg(NOi)i  is  predpiuted.  On  warming  thb  with 
copper  powder,  it  gives  a  quantitative  yidd  oC  nitrobenzene  (A: 

HantMch.  B«r.,  1900,  MM>.  a55«)-  ^. 

4.  Reptaumeut  of  -Nfft  b^  kydroitmi—TtuM  exchange  u  brought 
about,  in  some  cases,  by  Ixnling  the  diazonium  salt  with  alcohol ; 
but  I.  Remsen  and  his  pupils  (i4m«r.  Ckem.  Joum.,  1888,  ^,  pp.  389 
et  seq.)  have  shown  that  the  main  product  of  this  reaction  is  usually 
a  phenolic  ether.  This  reaction  has  also  been  investigated  by 
A.  Hantssch  and  E.  Jochem  {Ber.,  1901,  34^  p.3337).whoarrived  at 
the  condusion  that  the  normal  deomiposition  of  diazonium  salts 
by  alcohols  results  in  the  formation  of  jrfienolic  ethers,  but  that  an 
increase  in  the  molecular  wdght  of  the  alcohol,  or  the  accumuUtion 
of  ncAtive  groups  in  the  arcmiatic  nucleus,  diminishes  the  yield  of 
the  ether  and  increases  the  amount  of  the  hydrocarbon  formed.  The 
replacement  u  more  readily  brought  about  by  the  use  of  sodium 
stannite  (P.  Friedlander,  Ber..  i8te,  22,  p.  ^87).  or  by  the  use  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  hypopnospnorous  aad  (J.  Mai.  Ber.,  1902, 35. 
p.  X62).  A.  Hantzsch  (Ber.,  t896,2^,p.  947:1898, 31,  p.  1253)  has  shown 
that  the  chlor-  and  brom-diazomumthiocyanates,  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol  containing  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  add,  become  converted 
into  the  isomeric  thtocyanbenzene  diazonium  chlorides  and  bromides. 
Thb  change  only  occurs  when  the  halogen  atom  is  in  tiM  ortho*  or 
para-  position  to  the  -  Nt-  group. 

Metallic  Dioao  Derieaiioes. — Benzene  diazcmium  chloride  w  decom- 
posed by  silver  oxide  in  aqueous  solution,  with  the  formation  of 
beruene  diatonium  hydroxide,  CtH»'N(OH)i  N.  This  hydroxide, 
although  possessing  powerful  basic  properties,  is  unstable  in  the 
presence  01  alkalis  and  neutralizes  them,  being^  converted  first  into 
the  isomeric  benienenliazotic  add,  the  potassium  salt  of  which  is 
obtained  when  the  diazonium  chloride  is  added  to  an  excess  of  cold 
concentrated  potash  (A  Hantzsch  and  W.  B.  Davidson,  Ber..  1898, 
3t,  p.  1612).  Potassium  btiuene  diasotate,  C«H»Na-OK,  crystallizes  in 
colourless  silky  needles.  The  free  add  is  not  known ;  by  the  add Ition 
of  the  potassium  salt  to  50%  acetic  acid  at  ~20*^C.,  the  acid 
anhydride,  benune  diaao  oxide,  (C«HtNi)/D,  is  obtained  as  a  very 
unstable,  yellow,  insoluble  compound,  exploding  spontaneously  at 
o*  C.  Strong  acids  convert  it  into  a  diazonium  salt,  and  potash 
converts  it  into  the  diazotate.  On  the  constitution,  01  these  anhy- 
drides see  E.  Bamberger,  Ber.,  1896, 29.  p.  446.  and  A.  Hantzsch.  Ber., 
i8q6.  29,  p.  1067 :  18^.  31 .  p.  636.  By  the  addition  of  the  diazonium 
salts  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  C.  Schraube 
and  C.  Schmidt  (B«f..  1894, 27,  p.  uo)obUtned  an  isomer  of  potassium 
benzene  diazotate.  These  »M-diazotates  are  formed  much  more 
readily  when  the  aromatic  nucleus  in  the  diazonium  salt  contains 
negative  radicab.  Potassium  beuMene  iso-diatotate  resembles  the 
normal  salt,  but  is  more  sUble,  and  is  more  highly  u>nized.  Car* 
bon  dk)xide  converU  it   into  phenyl  nitrosamine,  C«H«NH-NO 
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ne  recent  worEof  A.  HantBcb  and  Bia  popOa  iceoB  to  Invalidate  thii 
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nitnwcD  atom  attached  to  four  mtuiated  nydrocarbon  radicala)  an 
mutable,  and  readily  paia  over  intocoopoonda  In  wUd  thebydroiyl 
Eraipb  no  longer  attached  to  tbe  amine  nitioffen;  thai  the  ayn^liaio 
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(A.  Haacsch,  Btr.,it9a.3>,p,3ia9;I$0OiU,p.>7t.J  Itbgenenlly 
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ddanoifiiiea  and  cJiminatuin  of  nitrogen,  whilst  oo  boiling  with 
nlpiraric  add  it  ia  converted  into  aminopbenoU. 

Mpialie  Diaao  Compounds. — The  esters  of  the  aliphatic  amino 
tdds  nay  be  diasodzed  in  a  manner  aimilar  to  the  primary  aromatic 
UBsea.  a  fact  discovered  by  T.  Curtius  (Ber.t  1833, 16,  p.  2250).  The 
fait  alipliatic  dtaao  compound  to  be  isolated  was  diaaoaeeiic  tsin, 
CH-NrCOwCiHc*  which  is  prepared  by  the  action  (^potassium  nitrite 
01  the  ethyl  ester  of  glycoooll  hydrochloride,Ha*NHa*CHi-CO^tH* 
•|-KNQi-CHNrCaC>H»4-KCl+2HiO.  It  ua yellowish oU  which 
odn  at-24*  C. ;  it  boils  at  1^-144*  C,  but  cannot  be  distilled  aaf^ 
as  it  derompoaes  violently,  giving  nitrogen  and  ethyl  f  umarate.  It 
eipbdes  ia  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  On  reduction 
tt  ykkis  anunonia  and  glycoooll  (aminoacetic  acid).  When  heated 
with  water  it  forms  ethyl  hydroxy-acctate;  with  alcohol  it  yields 
ethyl  edmyacetate.  Halogen  aads  convert  it  into  monohalogen 
btty  adds,  and  the  halogens  themsdves  convert  it  into  dihalogen 
latty  adds.  It  unites  witn  aldehydes  to  form  esters  of  ketonic  aads, 
aod  vith  aniltne  yidds  anilido-acetic  acid.  It  forms  an  addition 
product  with  acrylK  ester,  which  on  heating  loses  nitrogen  and  leaves 
triatethylene  dicarboxylic  ester.  Concentrated  ammonia  converts 
it  into  tosoacrtsmJi&,  CHNs*CONHi,  which  crystallises  in  golden 
kQov  plates  which  melt  at  114*  C  For  other  reactions  see 
Hydrajuib.  The  a>nstitution  of  the  diazo  fatty  esters  is  inferred 
irom  the  fact  that  the  two  nitrogen  atoms,  when  s^it  off,  are 
Rpbced  by  two  monovalent  dements  or  groups,  thus  leading  to 

the  formula  ^  ^CH^COsCtH*,  for  diazoaoetic  ester. 

Diaesweeimie  esCfr,  NrC(CC>iCtHi)«,  b  dmilarly  prepared  by  the 
actKw  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  hydrochloride  of  aspartic  ester.  It  is 
decooposed  by  boiling  water  and  yields  furoaric  ester. 

DissMMdnne,  CHtNi,  was  firrt  obtained  in  1894  by  H.  v.  Pech- 
■aaa  (fier.,  1894. 37,  p.  1888 ;  1895. 28.  p.  855).  It  is  prepared  by  the 
ictioB  of  aiqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis  on 
the  aitroo(>>acidyl  derivatives  of  methylamine  (such,  for  example, 
ii  mi^tsometkyl  wreUune,  NO-N(CHa)-COiCtH*,  which  is  formed  on 
lOMiag  aitrotts  fumes  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  methyl  urethane). 
E.  BuBhereer  {Ber.,  1895, 28,  n.  1682)  regards  it  as  the  anhydride  of 
JHHlianmetkane,  CHa*N:N-OH,  and  has  prepared  it  by  a  method 
uiaar  to  that  used  for  the  preparation  o(  isoKliaxobenxene.  By  the 
ioioa  of  bleaching  powder  on  methylamine  hydrochloride  there 
b  obtained  a  vobtile  Uquid  (methMtthhramiiu,  CHrN-OO,  boil- 
tag  St  5S-60*  C,  which  ejcplodcs  violently  when  heated  with  water, 
yiddlng  hydfDcyanic  acid  (CHiNCli-HCN+^HCl).  Well-dried 
bydrai>iamine  Bydrochloride  is  disacrfvcd  in  methyl  alcohol  and 
■bled  with  sodium  methylate;  a  solution  of  methyldichloramine  in 
abvlate  ether  is  then  added  and  an  ethereal  solution  of  diasomethane 
dntibovcr.  Diasomethane  is  a  ydlow  inodorous  ns,  very  poisonous 
■adconadvc  It  may  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  about 
0*  C  It  m  apowerf  ulmethylating  agent,  reacting  with  water  to  form 
aeth^  alcobd.  and  converting;  acetic  add  into  methylacetate,  hydro- 
diloncadd  into  methyl  chlonde.  hydrocyanic  add  into  acetomtrile, 
sad  phenol  into  aniaoi,  nitrogen  being  eUminated  in  each  case.  It  is 
ndaoed  by  aodism  amalgam  j;in  alcoholic  solution)  tomethj^ydroMtne, 
CH|-NH*f(H«.  It  unites  directly  with  acetylene  to  form  pyrazole 
(H.  v.  Pedunaan,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  p.  2930)  anid  with  fumaric  methyl 
ester  it  forms  pyraxolin  dicafboxylic  ester.  (F.  G.  P.*) 

SeeCT.  Morgan,  0«4.lt«^.,  1903;  J.Cain.ZKastfCmi^aanix,  1908. 

UAZOHATA  (Gr.  &^ruyia,  a  girdle),  in  arcbitectttre,  the 
hadiBf  idaoes  and  passages  which  were  carried  round  the  seml- 
drde  and  separated  the  upper  and  lower  tiers  in  a  Greek  theatre. 

IMBDUI,  CHARLES  (1745-18x4),  British  miisidan,  dramatist, 
DOTclist,  actor  and  song-writer,  the  son  of  a  parish  derk,  was  bom 
tt  SoBthampCon  on  or  befoxe  the  4th  of  March  X74S,  and  was  the 
yme^eat  of  a  family  of  dghteen.  His  parents  designing  him  for 
the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester;  but  his  love  of  music 
easfy  diverted  his  thoughts  from  the  clerical  profession.  After 
leoetvinf  aome  instmction  from  the  organist  of  Winchester 
cuhedral,  where  he  was  a  chorister  from  1756  to  1759,  he  went 
to  London  atthc  ageof  fifteen.  Here  he  was  placed  in  a  music 
vaiehoose  in  Cheapside,  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  employment 
to  become  a  sbgittgactorat  (Movent  Garden.  On  the  21st  of  May 
27^3  his  fine  work,  an  operetta  entitled  The  Shepherd's  Artifice, 
vKh  wotda  and  mosic  by  himself,  was  produced  at  this  theatre. 
Other  noffca  followed,  his  reputation  bdng  firmly  established 
hf  the  Basic  to  the  play  of  The  Tadlock,  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
nderGarrk^'s  management  in  1768,  the  composer  himself  taking 
the  part  of  Mango  with  conspicuous  success.  He  continued  for 
vne  yean  to  be  connected  with  Drury  Lane,  both  as  composer 
tad  as  actor,  and  produced  during  this  period  two  of  his  best 
Uewm  wocks.  The  Waterman  (1774)  *nd  The  Quaker  (1775).  A 
^ami  with  Garrick  led  to  the  termination  of  his  engagement. 
Ia  The  Comic  Miner  he  ridiculed  prommeat  contemporary  figures 
thnngli  eke  nedinm  of  a  puppet  show.    In  178a  he  became  joint 


nianager  of  the  Royal  drcus,  afterwards  known  as  the  Suncy 
theatre.  In  three  years  he  lost  this  position  owing  to  a  quarrel 
with  his  partner.  His  opera  Liberty  Hall,  containing  the  suc- 
cessful songs  "  Jock  Ratlin,"  "  The  Highmettled  Racer,"  and 
"  The  Bells  of  Aberdovey,"  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  theatre 
on  the  8th  of  February  1785.  In  1788  he  sailed  for  the  East 
Indies,  but  the  vessel  having  put  in  to  Torbay  in  stress  of  weather, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  London.  In  a  musiatl 
variety  entertainment  called  The  Oddities,  be  succeeded  in  win- 
ning marked  popularity  with  a  number  of  songs  that  induded 
"  'Twas  in  the  good  ship '  Rover',"  **  Saturday  Night  at  Sea,"  "I 
sailed  from  the  Downs  in  the '  Nancy,' "  and  the  immortal  "  Tom 
Bowling,"  written  on  the  doith  ctf  his  eldest  brother.  Captain 
Thomas  Dibdin,  at  whose  invitation  he  had  planned  his  visit 
to  India.  A  series  of  monodxamatic  entertainments  which  he 
gave  at  his  theatre,  Sans  Soud,  in  Ldccster  Square,  brought  his 
songs,  music  and  redtations  more  prominently  into  notice,  and 
permanently  established  his  fame  as  a  lyric  poet.  It  was  at  these 
entertainments  that  he  fixst  introduced  many  of  those  sea-songs 
which  so  powerfully  influenced  the  national  spirit.  The  words 
breathe  the  simple  loyalty  and  dauntless  courage  that  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  British  sailor,  and  the  music  was  ap- 
propriate and  naturally  melodious.  Their  effect  in  stimulating 
and  ennobling  the  q>irit  of  the  navy  during  the  war  with  France 
was  so  maihed  as  to  call  for  special  acknowledgment.  In '1803 
Dibdin  was  rewarded  by  government  with  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year,  of  which  he  was  only  for  a  time  deprived  tmder  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Grenville.  During  this  period  he  opened  a 
music  shop  in  the  Strand,  but  the  venture  was  a  failure. .  Dibdin 
died  of  paralysis  in  London  on  the  asth  of  July  18x4.  Besides  his 
Musical  Tew  throuiJk  En^and  (1788),  his  Professiatal  Life,  an 
autobiography  published  in  1803)  a  Hilary  of  Ike  Stage  (i  795),  and 
several  smaller  works,  he  wrote  upwards  of  1400  songs  and  about 
thirty  dramatic  pieces.  He  also  wrote  the  following  novels: — 
The  Deril  (1785);  Hannah  HewiU  (1792);  The  Younger  Brother 
(x793)*  An  edition  of  his  songs  by  G.  Hogarth  (1843)  contains 
a  memoir  of  his  life.  His  two  sons,  Charles  and  Thomas  John 
Dibdin  {q.v.),  whose  works  are  often  confused  with  those  of  tbdr 
father,  were  also  popular  dramatists  in  thdr  day. 

DIBDIM.  THOMAS  FROOMALL  (1776-1847),  English  bibUo- 
grapher,  bom  at  Calcutta  in  1776,  was  Uie  son  of  Thomas  Dibdin, 
the  sailor  brother  of  Charles  Dibdin.  His  father  and  mother  both 
died  on  the  way  home  to  England  in  1780,  and  Thomas  was 
brought  up  by  a  maternal  unde.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College,  (Mord,  and  studied  for  a  time  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  practice  as  a  provindal  counsel 
at  Worcester,  he  was  ordained  a  dergyman  at  the  dose  of  1804, 
bdng  appointed  to  a  cun^  at  Kensington.  It  was  not  until 
X823  that  he  received  the  living  of  Exning  in  Sussex.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  l^  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  rectory  of  St 
Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  the 
1 8th  of  November  1 84  7.  The  first  of  his  numerous  bibliographical 
works  was  his  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Editions  of  the 
Classics  (1802),  which  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
third  Earl  Spencer,  to  whom  he  owed  much  important  aid  in 
his  bibliographical  pursuits.  The  rich  library  at  Althorp  was 
thrown  open  to  him;  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  it,  and  in 
1814-181 5  published  his  BUfliotheca  Speneeriana.  As  the  library 
was  not  open  to  the  general  public,  the  information  given  in  the 
Bibliotheca  was  found  very  useful,  but  since  its  author  was  unable 
even  to  read  the  characters  in  which  the  books  he  described  were 
written,  the  work  was  marred  by  tbe  erron  which  more  or  less 
characterize  all  his  productions.  This  fault  of  inaccuracy  how- 
ever was  less  obtrusive  in  his  series  of  playful,  discursive  works  in 
tbe  form  of  dialogues  on  bis  favourite  subject,  the  fint  of  which. 
Bibliomania  (1809),  was  republished  with  large  additions  in 
x8xx,  and  was  very  popular,  passing  through  numerous  editions. 
To  the  same  class  belonged  the  Bibliographical  Decameron,  a  larger 
work,  which  appeared  in  x8x  7.  In  x8io  he  began  the  publication 
of  a  new  and  much  extended  edition  of  Ames's  Typographical 
A  ntiquities.  The  first  volume  was  a  great  success,  but  the  publica- 
tion was  checked  by  the  failure  of  the  fourth  volume,  and  was 
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never  completed.  In  x8x8  Dibdin  was  commissioned  by  Ead 
Spencer  to  purchase  books  for  him  on  the  continent,  an  expedi- 
tion described  in  his  sumptuous  Bibliograpkieal,  AfUiquarian  atid 
Picturesque  Tour  in  Franu  and  Germany  (x8ax).  In  1824  he 
made  an  ambitious  venture  in  his  Library  Campamum,  or  the 
Young  Man*s  Guide  and  Old  Man*s  Comfort  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Library^  intended  to  point  out  the  best  works  in  all  departments 
of  literature.  His  culture  was  not  broad  enough,  however,  to 
render  him  competent  for  the  task,  and  the  work  was  severely 
criticized.  For  some  years  Dibdin  gave  himsdf  up  chiefly  to 
religious  literature.  He  returned  to  bibliography  in  his 
BibtiopkobiCf  or  Remarks  on  the  Present  Depression  in  the  State  of 
Literature  and  the  Book  Trade  (1832),  and  the  same  subject 
furnishes  the  main  interest  olhia  Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life 
(1836),  and  his  Bibliographical ,  Antiquariau  and  Picturesque 
Tour  in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  Scotland  (1838). 
Dibdin  was  the  originator  and  vice-president.  Lord  Spencer 
being  the  president,  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  founded  in  x8x2, 
— the  first  of  the  numerous  book  clubs  which  have  done  such 
service  to  literature. 

DIBDIN.  THOMAS  JOHN  (1771-X84X),  English  dramatist  and 
song-writer,  son  of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song-writer,  and  of  Mrs 
Davenet,  an  actress  whose  real  name  was  Harriet  Pitt,  was  bom 
on  the  2ist  of  March  1771.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  maternal 
unde,  a  London  upholsterer,  and  later  to  WUiiam  Rawlins, 
afterwards  sheriff  of  London.  He  summoned  his  second  master 
unsuccessfully  for  rough  treatment;  and  after  a  few  years  of 
service  he  ran  away  to  join  a  company  of  country  players.  From 
X789  to  1795  he  played  in  all  sorts  of  parts;  he  acted  as  scene 
painter  at  Liverpool  in  X791;  and  during  this  period  he  com- 
posed more  than  1000  songs.  He  made  his  first  attempt  as  a 
dramatic  writer  in  Something  New,  followed  by  The  Mad  Guardian 
m  1795.  He  returned  to  London  in  1795,  having  married  two 
years  before;  and  in  the  winter  of  x  798-1799  his  Jew  and  the 
Doctor  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  From  this  time  he 
contributed  a  very  Uu:ge  number  of  comedies,  operas,  farces,  &c., 
to  the  public  entertainment  Some  of  these  brought  immense 
popularity  to  the  writer  and  immense  profits  to  the  theatres.  It  is 
stated  that  the  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose  (X807)  produced  more 
than  £20,000  for  the  management  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and 
the  High-mettled  Racer,  adapted  as  a  pantomime  from  his  father's 
play,  £x8,ooo  at  Astlcy's.  Dibdin  was  prompter  and  pantomime 
writer  at  Drury  Lane  until  x8i6,  when  he  took  the  Surrey  theatre. 
This  venture  proved  disastrous  and  he  became  bankrupt  After 
this  he  was  manager  of  the  Haymarket,  but  without  hb  old 
sucnss,  and  his  last  years  were  passed  in  comparative  poverty. 
In  X827  he  published  two  volumes  of  Reminiscences;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  preparing  an  edition  of  his  father's  sea 
songs,  for  which  a  small  sum  was  aUowed  him  weekly  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty.  Of  his  own  songs  "  The  Oak  Table  "  and 
"  The  Snug  LitUe  Island  "  are  well-known  examples.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  x6th  of  September  X84X. 

DIBRA  (Slav.  DOra),  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  eastern  Albania,  Turkey.  Pop. 
(1900)  about  X  5,000.  Dibra  occupies  a  valley  enclosed  by 
mounUins,  and  watered  by  the  Tsmi  Drin  and  Radika  rivers, 
which  meet  3  m.  S.  It  is  a  fortified  city,  and  the  only  episcopal 
see  of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  in  Albania;  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Albanians,  but  there  is  a  strong  Bulgarian  colony.  The 
local  trade  is  almost  entirely  agricultural 

DIBRUOARH.  a  town  of  British  India,  m  the  Lakhimpur 
district  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  of  which  it  is  the  head- 
quarters, situated  on  the  Dibru  river  about  4  m.  above  its 
conflttCDce  with  the  Brahmaputra.  Pop.  (1901)  x  x,aa7.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  steamer  navigation  on  the  Bralunaputra,  and  also  of 
a  railway  running  to  important  coal-mines  and  petroleum  wells, 
which  connects  with  the  Assam-Bengal  system.  Large  quantities 
of  coal  and  tea  are  exported.  There  are  a  militaxy  cantonment, 
the  headquarters  of  the  volunteer  corps  known  as  the  Assam 
iValley  Light  Horse;  a  government  high  school,  a  training  adiool 
lor  masters;  and  an  aided  school  for  giris.  In  X900  a  medical 
school  for  the  province  was  esUblished,  out  of  a  bequest  left 


by  Brigade-Surgeon  J.  Beny-White,  which  is  maintained  by 
the  government,  to  train  hospital  assistants  for  the  tea  gardens. 
The  Williamson  artisan  school  is  entirely  supported  by  an 
endowment. 

DICABARCHU8,  of  Messene  in  Sicily,  Peripatetic  phUoiopher 
and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  historian,  and  geographer,  flouiisbed  about 
3  20  B.C.  He  was  a  friend  of  Theophrastus,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
the  majority  of  his  woiks.  Of  his  writings,  which  comprised 
treatises  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  only  the  titles  and  a  few 
fragments  survive.  The  most  important  of  them  was  hb 
files  r^  'EXXd&M  {Life  in  Greece),  in  which  the  moral,  political 
and  social  condition  of  the  people  was  very  fully  discussed.  In 
his  Tripoliticos  he  described  the  best  form  of  government  as  a 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  illustrated 
it  by  the  example  of  Sparta.  Ainong  the  philosophical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  may  be  mentioned  the  Lesbiaci,  a  dialogue  in  three 
books,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  soul  is 
mortal,  to  which  he  added  a  supplement  called  Corinthiaci.  He 
also  wrote  a  Description  of  the  World  illustrated  by  maps,  in 
which  was  probably  included  his  Measurements  of  Mountains, 
A  description  of  Greece  (x'so  iambics,  in  C.  M(ill&,  Prag.  hisi, 
Grace.  I  238-243)  was  formerly  attributed  to  him,  but,  as  tBe 
initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty-three  lines  show,  was  reaBy 
the  wozk  of  Dionysius,  son  of  Calliphon.  Three  considerable 
fragments  of  a  prose  description  of  Greece  (Mailer,  i.  97-xio) 
are  now  assigned  to  an  unknown  author  named  Heracleides.  Tho 
De  re  pul^ica  of  Cicero  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  ooe  of 
Dicaearchus's  works. 

The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  !•  by  M.  Fuhr  (184X),  a  work  of 
great  learning;  see  also  a  dissertation  by  F.  G.  Osann,  Beilrdge  zur 
rdm.  und  grtech.  Litteratur,  ii.  pp.  I-117  (1839):  Pauly-Wiasowa, 
Realemcyclopddi*  der  kkus,  Altertumswiss,  v.  pt.  x  (1905)* 

DICE  (plural  of  die,  O.  Fr.  de,  derived  from  Lat  dare,  to  give), 
small  cubes  of  ivory,  bone,  wood  or  metal,  used  in  gaming.   The 
six  sides  of  a  die  are  each  marked  with  a  different  number  of 
incised  dots  in«uch  a  maimer  that  the  sum  of  the  dots  on  any  two 
opposite  sides  shall  be  7.     Dice  seem  always  to  have  been 
employed,  as  is  the  case  to-day,  for  gambling  purposes,  and  they 
are  also  used  in  such  games  as  backgammon.    There  are  many 
methods  of  playing,  from  one  to  five  dice  being  used,  althougl^ 
two  or  three  are  the  ordinary  numbers  employed  in  Great  Britain 
and  America.  The  dice  are  thrown  upon  a  table  or  other  smooth 
surface  either  from  the  hand  or  from  a  receptacle  called  a  dice-box, 
the  latter  method  having  been  m  common  use  in  Greece,  Rome 
and  the  Orient  in  ancient  times.    Dice-boxes  have  been  made  in 
many  shapes  and  of  various  materials,  such  as  wood,  leather. 
agate,  crystal,  metal  or  paper.  Many  contain  bars  within  to  ensure 
a  proper  agitation  of  die  dice,  and  thus  defeat  trickery.    Some, 
formerly  used  in  England,  were  employed  with  uimaarked  dice, 
and  aUowed  the  cubes  to  fall  through  a  kind  of  fuimd  upon  a 
board  marked  off  into  six  equal  parts  numbered  from  x  to  6v 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  wherever  dice  have  been  found, 
whether  in  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of  classic  Greece,  or  of 
the  far  East,  they  differ  in  no  material  re^)ect  from  those  in  use 
to-day,  the  elongated  cnes  with  rounded  ends  found  in  Roman 
graves  having  been,  not  dice  but  tali,  or  knucklebones.    Eight- 
sided  dice  have  comparatively  lately  been  introduced  in  France 
an  aids  to  children  in  learning  the  multiplication  table.  ^  The 
teetotum,  or  spiiming  die,  used  m  many  modem  games',  was 
known  in  ancient  times  in  China  and  Japan.    The  increased 
popularity  of  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  gaming  has  resulted  in 
the  decline  of  dicing.   The  usual  method  is  to  throw  three  times 
with  three  dice.  If  one  or  more  sixes  or  fives  are  thrown  the  fitst 
time  they  may  be  reserved,  the  other  throws  being  made  with  the 
dice  that  are  left   The  object  is  to  throw  three  sixes"*  x8  or  as 
near  that  number  as  possible,  the  highest  throw  winning,  or,  when 
drinks  are  to  be  paid  for,  the  lowest  throw  losing.    (For  other 
methods  of  throwing  consult  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Indoor  C^mes, 
by  R.  F.  Foster,  1903.)  The  most  popular  form  0^  pure  gambling 
with  dice  at  the  present  day,  particulariy  with  the  lower  ciswes  in 
America,  is  Craps,  or  Crap-Shooting,  a  simple  form  <A  Howard,  of 
French  origin.  Two  dice  are  used.  Each  player  puts  up  a  stake 
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sad  tfe  first  caster  may  cover  toy  or  all  of  the  bets.  He  then 
tisttSf  Le,  throws  the  dice  from  his  open  han4  upon  the  table. 
If  the  sum  of  the  dice  is7  or  ix  the  throw  is  a  wscik,  or  natural,  and 
the  caster  wins  all  stakes.  If  the  throw  is  either  2, 3  or  xa  it  is 
I  cnp,  and  the  caster  loses  all.  If  any  other  number  is  thrown 
it  k  a  painif  and  the  caster  continues  until  he  throws  the  same 
oambcr  again,  in  which  case  he  wins,  or  a  7,  in  which  case  he 
lofcs.  The  now  (tactically  obsolete  game  of  Uasaid  was  much 
coie  complicated,  than  Craps.  (Consult  The  Game  of  Hazard 
lansHjaitd,  by  George  Lowbut.)  Poker  dice  ar^  marked  with  ace, 
king,  queen,  ^ick  and  ten-qwL  Five  are  used  and  the  object  is, 
b  three  throws,  to  make  pairs,  triplets,  full  hands  or  fours  and 
fives  of  a  kind,  five  aces  being  the  highest  hand.  Straights  do 
sat  count.  In  throwing  to  decide  the  payment  of  drinks  ^the 
osnal  method  b  calkd  horse  and  korse^  in  which  the  highest 
tkiovs  retire,  leaving  the  two  lowest  to  decide  the  loser  by  the 
best  two  m  three  throws.  Should  each  player  win  one  throw 
both  are  said  to  be  horse  and  horse,  and  the  next  throw  determines 
thekaer.  The  two  last  casters  may  also  agree  to  fi«U«ii<IealA,t.«. 
a  single  throw.  Loaded  dice,  tje.  dice  weighted  slightly  on  the  side 
of  the  lowest  number,  have  been  used  by  swindlers  from  the  very 
euikst  times  to  the  present  day,  a  fact  proved  by  countless 
iitexary  allusions.  21  odern  dice  are  often  rounded  at  the  comers, 
vlnch  axe  otherwise  apt  to  wear  off  irregularly. 

History. — ^Dice  were  probably  evolved  from  knucklebones. 
The  antiquary  Thomas  Hyde,  in  hb  Synta^na,  records  his 
opiaion  that  the  game  of  "  odd  or  even,"  played  with  pebbles,  is 
aeady  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  trace  dearly  the  development  of  dice  as  distinguished  from 
htofUebones,  on  account  of  the  confusing  of  the  two  games 
qr  the  andent  writers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  both  were 
pisTBd  m  ^times  antecedent  to  those  of  which  we  possess  any 
vnxtcn  records.  Sopbodes,  in  a  fragment,  ascribed  their  in- 
Tatjoa  to  Palamedes,  a  Greek,  who  taught  them  to  his  country- 
BUS  daxxBig  the  si^e  of  Tkoy,  and  who,  according  to  Pausanias 
(on  Corinth,  zz.),  made  an  offering  of  them  on  the  altar  of  the 
tempk  of  Fortme.  Herodotus  {Oio)  relates  that  the  Lydians, 
dnrhig  a  period  of  famine  in  the  days  of  King  Atys,  invented  dice, 
loackkhoact  and  indeed  all  other  games  except  chess.  The  fact 
that  dke  have  been  used  throughout  the  Orient  from  time 
SBBcmodal,  as  has  been  proved  by  excavations  from  ancient 
tanbs,  seems  to  point  dearly  to  an  Asiatic  origin.  Dicing  is 
BcatioDed  aa  an  Indian  game  in  the  Rig-veda.  In  its  primitive 
loot  knucUffhonfii  was  essentially  a  game  of  skill,  played  by 
vnactt  and  dnldren,  while  dice  were  used  for  gambling,  and 
k  vas  dovbtieas  the  gambling  spirit  of  the  age  which  was 
w^wnsible  for  the  derivative  form  of  knucklebones,  in  which 
ioar  sittes  of  the  bones  received  different  values,  which  were  then 
ocaated,  like  dice.  Gambling  with  three,  sometimes  two,  dice 
'^/^\  was  a  veiy  popular  form  of  amusement  in  Greece,  especially 
«ah  the  upper  classes,  and  was  an  almost  invariable  accompani- 
■eat  to  the  symposium,  or  drinking  banquet  The  dice  were  cast 
hoB  conical  beakers,  and  the  highest  throw  was  three  sixes, 
oiled  Aphrodite,  while  the  lowest,  three  aces,  was  called  the  dog. 
Beth  In  Gncce  and  Rome  different  modes  of  counting  were  in 
•egv.  Roman  dke  were  called  laserae  ftpm  the  Greek  word  for 
laor,  iadkatxve  of  the  four  sides.  The  Romans  were  passionate 
pBblen,  especially  in  the  luxurious  days  of  the  Empire,  and 
&ag  WIS  a  favourite  form,  though  it  was  forbidden  except 
dsieg  the  Sstomalia.  The  emperor  Augustus  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  SoHanhis  ooocerntng  a  game. that  he  had  played  with  his 
fnea^  "  Whoever  threw  a  ^f  or  a  six  paid  a  denarius  to  the 
haak  for  evoy  die,  and  whoever  threw  a  Venus  (the  highest)  won 
cmrythfag."  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  the  dice-beakeis  were 
rf  mrvud  Ivory  and  the  dice  of  crystal  inlaid  with  gold.  Mark 
Aatflsy  wasted  Us  time  at  Alexandria  with  dicing,  while,  accord- 
■f  to  Sactoniiis,  the  emperors  Augustus,  Nero  and  Gaudius  were 
paaisntdy  fsod  of  it,  the  last  named  having  written  a  book  on 
(he  gaiK.  Caligola  notoriously  cheated  at  the  game;  Domitian 
pfa^vd  it,  tad  Commodus  set  apart  special  rooms  in  hb  palace 
te  it  The  emperor  Vcnis,  adopted  son  of  Anlonine,  b  known 

whole  nights  together.   Fashionable  sodety 


followed  the  lead  of  its  emperors,  and,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of 
the  laws,  fortunes  were  squandered  at  the  dicing-table.  Horace 
derided  the  youth  of  the  period,  who  wasted  hb  time  amid  the 
dangers  of  dicing  instead  of  taming  hb  charger  and  giving  him- 
self up  to  the  hardships  of  the  chase.  Throwing  dice  for  money 
was  the  cause  of  many  special  laws  in  Rome,  according  to  one  of 
which  no  suit  could  be  brought  by  a  person  who  allowed  gambling 
in  hb  house,  even  if  he  had  been  cheated  or  assaulted.  Pro- 
fessional gamblers  were  common,  and  some  of  their  loaded  dice 
are  preserved  in  musetuns.  The  conunon  public-houses  were  the 
resorts  of  gamblers,  and  a  fresco  b  extant  showing  two  quarrelling 
dicers  being  ejected  by  the  indignant  host  Virgil,  in  the  Copa 
generally  ascribed  to  him,  characterizes  the  spirit  of  that  age  in 
verse,  which  has  been  Englbhed  as  follows: — 

"  What  ho  I    Bring  dice  and  good  wine ! 
Who  cares  for  the  morrow? 
Live — to  calls  grinning  Death — 
Live,  for  I  come  to  you  soonl" 

That  the  barbarians  were  also  given  to  gaming,  whether  or 

not  they  learned  it  from  their  Roman  conquerors,  b  proved  by 

Tacitus,  who  states  that  the  Germans  were  passionatdy  fond 

of  dicing,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  having  lost  everything,  they 

would  even  stake  their  personal  liberty.    Centuries  later,  during 

the  middle  ages,  dicing  became  the  favourite  pastime  of  the 

kni^ts,  and  both  dicing  schoob  {sclwlae  deciorutn)  and  gilds 

of  dicers  exbted.    After  the  downfall  of  feudalism  the  famous 

German  mercenaries  called  landsknechts  established  a  reputation 

as  the  most  notorious  dicing  gamblers  of  their  time.   Many  of  the 

dice  of  the  period  were  curiously  carved  in  the  images  of  men  and 

beasts.   In  France  both  km'ghts  and  ladies  were  given  to  dicing, 

which  repeated  legislation,  induding  interdictions  on  the  part  of 

St  Loub  in  X  3 54  and  1356,  did  not  abolbh.    In  Japan,  China, 

Korea,  India  and  other  Asiatic  countries  dice  have  always  been 

popular  and  are  so  still. 

See  Foster's  Encyclopaedia  of  Indoor  Games  (1903);  Raymond's 
lUuUriertes  Knobdbreoier  (Oranienburg,  1888} ;  Les  Jeux  desAndens, 
by  L.  Becq  de  Fouqui^res  (Paris,  1869) ;  Das  Kndchelspiel  der  AUen, 
by  Bolle  (Wismar,  1886):  Die  Spiele  der  Griechen  und  Rimer,  by 
W.  Richter  (Leipzig.  1887);  Raymond's  AUe  und  new  WUrfelspiele; 
Chinese  Games  with  Diu,  by  Stewart  Culin  (Philadelphia,  1889); 
Korean  Games,  by  Stewart  Culin  <Philadelphb,  1895). 

DICETO,  RALPH  DE  (d.  c.  xsoa),  dean  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
and  chronicler,  b  first  mentioned  in  XX52,  when  he  recdved  the 
arehdeaconry  of  Middlesex.  He  was  probably  bom  between 
XX  30  and  X130;  of  hb  parentage  and  luitionality  we  know 
nothing.  The  common  statement  that  he  derived  hb  surname 
from  Diss  in  Norfolk  b  a  mere  conjecture;  Dicetum  may  equally 
well  be  a  Latinized  form  of  Dissai,  or  Dicy,  or  Duy,  place-names 
which  'are  found  in  Maine,  Picardy,  Burgundy  and  Champagne. 
In  1 153  Diceto  was  already  a  master  of  arts;  presumably  he  had 
studied  at  Paris.  Hb  reputation  for  learning  and  integrity  stood 
high;  he  was  regarded  with  respect  and  favour  by  Amulf  of 
Lbieux  and  Gilbert  Foliot  of  Hereford  (afterwards  of  London), 
two  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  their  time.  Quiit  naturally, 
the  archdeacon  topk  in  the  Becket  question  the  same  side  as  hb 
friends.  Although  hb  luirrative  b  colourless,  and  although  he 
was  one  of  those  who  showed  some  sympathy  for  Becket  at  the 
council  of  Northampton  (1x64),  the  correspondence  of  Diceto 
shows  that  he  regarded  the  archbishop's  conduct  as  ill-considered, 
and  that  he  gave  advice  to  those  whom  Becket  regarded  as  hb 
chief  enemies.  Diceto  was  sdeCted,  in  xx66,  as  the  envoy  of  the 
English  bishops  when  they  protested  against  the  excommunica- 
tions launched  by  Becket.  But,  apart  from  thb  episode,  which  he 
characteristically  omits  to  record,  he  renudned  m  the  background. 
The  natural  impartiality  of  hb  intdlect  was  accentuated  by  a 
certain  timidity,  which  b  apparent  in  hb  writings  no  less  than 
in  his  life.  About  xi8o  be  became  dean  of  St  Paul's.  In  thb 
office  he  dbtingubhed  himself  by  careful  management  of  the 
estates,  by  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  chapter,  and  by  building 
at  hb  own  expense  a  deanery-house.  A  scholar  and  a  man  of 
considerable  erudition,  he  showed  a  strong  preference  for  his- 
torical studies;  and  about  the  time  when  he  was  prderred  to 
the  deanery  he  began  to,  collect  materiab  for  the  hbtory  of  **''" 
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own  times.  His  friendships  with  Richard  Fits  Nigel,  who  suc- 
ceeded Foliot  in  the  see  of  London,  with  William  Longchamp,  the 
chancellor  of  Richard  L,  and  with  Walter  of  Coutances,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  gave  him  excellent  opportunities  of  collecting 
information.  His  two  chief  works,  the  Ab^€9iaiiones  Ckromco- 
rum  and  the  Ytnagines  Histeriarumf  cover  the  history  of  the 
world  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  laoa.  The  former, 
which  ends  in  1x47,  is  a  work  of  learning  and  industry,  but 
almost  entirdy  based  upon  extant  sources.  The  latter,  begin- 
ning as  a  compilation  from  Robert  de  Monte  and  the  letters  of 
Foliot,  becomes  an  original  authority  about  X172,  and  a  contem- 
porary record  about  xi8i.  In  precision  and  fulness  of  detail  the 
Ymagines  are  inferior  to  the  dtfonides  of  the  so-called  Benedict 
and  of  Hoveden.  Though  an  annalist,  Diceto  is  careless  in  his 
chronology;  and  the  documents  which  he  incorporates,  while 
often  important,  are  selected  on  no  principle.  He  has  little  sense 
of  style;  but  displays  considerable  insight  when  he  ventures  to 
discuss  a  politiod  situation.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of 
the  details  with  which  they  supplement  the  more  important 
chronicles  of  the  period,  the  Ymagines  are  a  .valuable  though  a 
secondary  source. 

See  W.  Stubbs*  edition  of  the  Historicd  Works  of  Diceto  (Rolb  ed. 
1876,  3  vols.),  and  especially  the  introduction.  The  aeoond  vdume 
contains  minor  works  which  are  the  barest  compendia  of  facts  taken 
from  well-known  sources.  Diceto's  fraffmentary  Domesday  of  the 
capitularestates  has  been  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale  in  TheDomesday 
ef  St  PauFs,  pp.  109  ff.  (Camden  Society,  1858). 

DICBY.  EDWARD  (1833-  ),  English  writer,  son  of  T.  E. 
Dicey  of  Claybrook  Hall,  Leicestershire,  was  bOm  in  1833.  Edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  mathematical 
and  ri«««'V«i  honours,  he  became  an  active  journalist,  contribut- 
ing largdy  to  the  prindpal  reviews.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1875,  became  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1896,  and  was 
treasurer  in  1903-1904.  He  was  connected  with  the  Daily 
Telegraph  as  leader  writer  and  then  as  special  correspondent,  and 
after  a  short  spdl  in  1870  as  editor  of  the  Daily  News  he  became 
editor  of  the  Observer^  a  position  which  he  hdd  until  1889.  Of 
his  many  books  on  foreign  affairs  perhaps  the  most  important  are 
his  England  and  Egypt  (1884),  Bulgaria,  the  Peasant  StaU  (1895), 
The  Story  of  the  KhedivaU  (1902),  and  The  Egypt  of  the  Fnture 
(1907).    He  was  created  C.B.  in  x886. 

His  brother  Albert  Venn  Dicey  (b.  1835),  English  jurist, 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first 
class  in  the  dassical  schools  in  1858.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple  in  X863.  He  hdd  fellowships  successivdy 
at  Balliol,  Trinity  and  All  Souls',  and  from  1883  to  1909  was 
Vinerian  professor  of  law.  He  became  Q.C.  in  1890.'  His  chief 
works  are  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (X885,  6th  ed.  X903),  which  raxiks  as  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject;  England's  Case  against  Home  Rule  (x886);  A  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Engfand  with  Reference  to  the  Conflict  of  Lows  (X896), 
and  Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in 
England  during  the  zgth  century  (1905). 

DICHOTOMY  (Gr.  Mxa,  apart,  Htamr,  to  cut),  literally  a 
cutting  asunder,  the  technical  term  for  a  form  of  logical  division, 
consisting  in  the  separation  of  a  genus  into  two  spedes,  one  of 
which  has  and  the  other  has  not,  a  certain  quality  or  attribute. 
Thus  men  may  be  thus  divided  into  white  men,  and  men*  who  are 
not  white;  each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  similariy.  On  the 
prindple  of  contradiction  this  division  is  both  exhaustive  and 
exdusive;  there  can  be  no  overlapping,  and  no  members  of  the 
original  genus  or  the  lower  groups  are  omitted.  This  method  of 
dassification,  though  formally  accurate,  has  slight  value  in  the 
exact  sdences,  pNsrtly  because  at  every  step  one  of  the  two  groups 
is  merdy  negativdy  characterized  and  therdore  incapable  of  real 
subdivision;  It  is  usdul,  however,  in  setting  forth  dearly  the 
gradual  descent  from  the  most  indusive  genus  {summum  genus) 
through  spedes  to  the  lowest  dass  {infima  species),  which  is 
divisible  only  into  individual  persons  or  things.  (See  further 
Division.)  In  astronomy  the  term  is  used  for  the  aspect  of  the 
moon  or  of  a  planet  when  apparently  half  illuminated,  so  that  its 
disk  has  the  form  of  a  semidrde. 


DICK,  ROBBRT  (x8xi-x866),  Scottish  geologist  and  botanSst* 
was  bom  at  Tullibody,  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  January  x8xx. 
His  father  was  an  officer  of  txdse.   At  the  age  of  thirteen,  after 
recdving  a  good  dementary  education  at  the  parish  school, 
Robert  Dick  was  apprenticed  to  a  baker,  and  s^ved  for  three 
years.   In  these  early  days  he  became  interested  in  wild  flowers 
— he  made  a  collection  of  plants  and  gradually  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  their  names  from  an  old  encydopaedia.    When 
his  time  was  out  he  Idt  Tullibody  and  gained  employment  as  a 
journeyman  baker  at  Ldth,  Glasgow  and  Greenock.   Meanwhile 
his  father,  who  in  1836  had  been  removed  to  Thurso,  as  super- 
visor of  exdse,  advised  his  son  to  set  up  a  baker's  slK>p  in  that 
town.  Thither  Robert  Dick  went  in  1830,  he  started  in  business 
as  a  baker  and  worked  laboriously  until  be  died  on  the  34tli  of 
December  1866.    Throughout  this  period  he  zealously  devoted 
himself  to  studying  and  collecting  the  plants,  moUusca  and  insects 
of  a  wide  area  of  Caithness,  and  his  attention  was  directed  soon 
after  he  settled  in  Thurso  to  the  rocks  and  fossils.  In  1835  he  first 
found  remains  of  fossil  fishes;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later 
that  his  interest  became  greatly  stirred.  Then  he  obtained  a  copy 
of  Hugh  Miller's  Old  Red  Sandstone  (published  in  1841),  and 
he  began  systematically  to  collect  with  hammer  and  chisd  the 
fossils  from  the  Caithness  flags.    In  1845  he  found  remains  of 
Holoplychius  and  forwarded  specimens  to  Hugh  Miller,  and  he 
continued  to  send  the  best  of  his  fossil  fishes  to  that  geologbt,  and 
to  others  after  the  death  of  Miller.  In  this  way  he  largdy  contri- 
buted to  the  progress  of  geological  knowledge,  although  he  him- 
self published  nothing  and  was  ever  averse  from  pubUdty.    His 
herbarium,  which  consisted  of  about  300  folios  of  mosses,  ferns 
and  flowering  plants  "  almost  imique  in  its  completeness,"  is  now 
stored,  with  many  of  his  fossils,  in  the  museum  at  Thurso.   Dick 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  especially  through  competition 
during  his  late  years,  when  he  was  redu^  almost  to  beggary: 
but  of  this  few,  if  any,  of  his  friends  were  aware  until  it  was 
too  late.    A  monument  erected  in  the  new  ceOietery  at  Thurso 
testifies  to  the  respect  which  his  life-work  created,  when  the 
merits  of  this  enthusiastic  naturalist  came  to  be  appreciated. 

See  Robert  Dick,  Baker  of  Tkurso,  Geologist  and  Bolemist,  by 
Samud  Smiles  (1878). 

DICK,  THOMAS  (1774-1857),  Scottish  writer  on  astronomy, 
was  born  at  Dundee  on  the  34th  of  November  1774.     The 
appearance  of  a  brilliant  meteor  inspired  him,  when  in  his  ninth 
year,  with  a  passion  for  astronomy;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
forsook  the  loom,  and  supported  himself  by  tearhing.    In  1794 
he  entered  the  university  of  Edinbuigh,  aiui  set  up  a  school  on  the 
termination  of  his  course;  then,  in  x8ox,  took  out  a  licence  to 
preach,  and  offidated  for  some  years  as  probationer  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  church.  From  about  1807  to  18x7  he  taught 
in  the  secession  school  at  Methven  in  Perthshire,  and  during  the 
ensuing  decade  in  that  of  Perth,  where* he  composed  his  first 
substantive  book.  The  Christian  Philosopher  (1833, 8th  ed.  1843). 
Its  success  determined  his  vocation  as  an  author;  he  built 
himsdf,  in  1837,  a  cottage  at  Brovtghty  Ferry,  near  Dundee,  and 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary  and  sdentific  pursuits.    They 
proved,  however,  owing  to  his  unpractical  turn  of  mind,  but 
slightly  remunerative,  and  he  was  in  1847  relieved  from  actual 
poverty  by  a  crown  pension  of  £50  a  year,  eked  out  by  a  local 
subscription.   He  died  on  the  39th  of  July  1857.  His  be^-knowu 
works  are:  Celestial  Scenery  (1837),    The  Sidereal  Htap^ns 
(1840),  and  The  Practical  Astronomer  (1845),  in  which  is  con- 
tained (p.  304)  a  remarkable  forecast  of  the  powers  and  us^  of 
cdestial  phot^raphy.   Written  with  competent  knowledge,  and 
in  an  agreeable  style,  they  obtained  deserved  and  widespread 
popularity. 

See  R.  Chamben's  JSm«mii<  Scotsmen  (ed.  1868);  MonMy  lifoticas 
Roy.  Asir,  Society,  xviiL  98;  Athenaeum^{iBs7),  p.  1008. 

(A.  M.  C.i 

DICKENS.  CHARLES  JOHH  HUFFAM  (X813-1870),  English 
novelist,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  February  18x3  at  a  house  in 
the  Mile  End  Terrace,  C^mmerdal  Road,  Landport  (Portsea> — f^ 
house  which  was  opened  as  a  Dickens  Museum  on  ssnd  July  x  904^ 
His  father  John  Dickeps  (d.  xSsz),  a  dcrk  in  the  iiavy-|»ay  office 
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OB  a  uibxy  of  £80  s  year,  and  stationed  for  the  time  being  at 
Fntsmottth,  bad  married  in  1809  Eliaabetb,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Banow,  and  she  bore  him  a  funily  of  eight  children,  Charles 
bciag  the  second:    In  the  winter  of  1814  the  family  moved 
from  Portaea  in  the  snow,  as  he  remembered,  to  London,  and 
bdpd  for  a  time  near  the  Middlesex  hospital.    The  country 
of  the  noyefist's  cfaiMhood,  however,  was  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
vhee  the  family  was  established  in  proximity  to  the  dockyard 
at  Oatham  from  18x6  to  i8ai.    He  looked  upon  himself  in  later 
feats  as  a  man  of  Kent,  and  his  capital  abode  as  that  in  Ordnance 
Tenaee,  or  18  St  Maiy'9  Place,  Chatham,  amid  surroundings 
dbsstSed  in  Mr  PickwidL's  notes  as  "  appearing  "  to  be  soldiers, 
fiat]on,Jews,dialk,  shrimps,  officers  and  dockyard  men.    He  fell 
bto  a  family  the  general  tendency  of  which  was  to  go  down  in 
the  wuld,  during  one  of  its  easier  periods  (John  Dickens  was 
aov  fifth  derk  on  £250  a  year),  and  he  always  regarded  himself 
a  bdoogiiig  by  rig^t  to  a  comfortable,  genteel,  lower  middle- 
das  stratam  of  sodety.    His  mother  tau^t  him  to  read;  to  his 
father  be  appeared  very  eariy  in  the  light  of  a  young  prodigy,  and 
by  itim  Charles  was  made  to  sit  on  a  tall  chair  and  warble  popular 
ba&ads,  or  even  to  tell  stories  and  anecdotes  for  the  benefit  of 
fdlow-ckrks  in  the  office.    John  Dickens,  however,  had  a  small 
fnWrctkm  of  books  which  were  kept  in  a  little  room  upstairs 
tiiat  ltd  ont  of  Charles's  own,  and  in  this  attic  the  boy  found 
ha  true  litetary  instructors   in  Rodmck  Random,  Peregrine 
PickU,  Humphry  Oimker,  Tom  Jones,  The  Vicar  of  Wahefield, 
Don  Qaixole,  CU  Bias  and  Robinson  Crusoe.    The  story  of  how  he 
pbyed  at  the  characters  in  these  books  and  sustained  his  idea  of 
lUiderick  Random  for  a  month  at  a  stretch  is  picturesquely  told 
IB  Damd  Copper jieU.    Here  as  well  as  in  his  first  and  last  books 
aad  ifl  what  many  regard  as  his  best,  Croat  Expectations,  Dickens 
RiazBs  with  nnabatrd  fondness  and  mastery  to  the  surxound- 
isp  of  his  diildhood.    From  seven  to  nine  years  he  was  at  a 
Khool  kept  in  Clover  Lane,  Chatham,  by  a  Baptist  minister 
oaated  WiBian  Giles,  who  gave  him  Goldsmith's  Bee  as  a  keep- 
fake  when  the  call  to  Somerset  House  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  family  from  Rochester  to  a  shabby  house  in  Bayham  Street, 
Canden  Town.    At  the  very  moment  when  a  consdousness  of 
cafMQty  waa  begiiming  to  plump  his  youthful  ambitions,  the 
vbole  flattering  dream  vankhed  and  left  not  a  rack  behind. 
Happiness  and  Chatham  had  been  left  behind  together,  and 
Ckarles  waa  about  to  enter  a  school  far  sterner  and  abo  far 
Dote  instractive  than  that  in  Qover  Lane.    The  family  income 
bad  beei  first  decrnsed  and  then  mortgaged;  the  creditors  of 
the  "  prodigal  father  "  would  not  give  him  time';  John  Dickens 
«as  cons^ned  to  the  Marshalsea;  Mrs  Dickens  started  an 
"  Dducadonal  Establishment "  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  Upper  Gower 
Street;  and  Charles,  who  had  hdpcd  his  mother  with  the  children, 
bhdbed  the  boots,  carried  things  to  the  pawnshop  and  done 
other  menial  work,  was  now  sent  out  to  earn  his  own  living  as  a 
yovag  hand  in  a  blacking  warehouse,  at  Old  Hungerford  Stairs,  on 
a  salary  of  stz  shilling*  a  week.    He  tied,  trimmed  and  labelled 
bUddng  pots  for  over  a  year,  dining  off  a  saveloy  and  a  slice  of 
pokfing,  consorting  with  two  very  rough  boys,  Bob  Fagin  and 
Pol  Green,  nad  sleeping  in  an  attic  in  Little  College  Street, 
Caoiden  Town,  in  the  house  of  Mrs  Roylance  (Pipchin),  while  on 
Svaday  he  spent  the  day  with  his  parents  in  tbeir  comfortable 
pcaoe,  where  they  had  the  services  (rf  a."  marchionesa  "  imported 
6oB  the  Chathaun  workhouse. 

Already  consumed  by  ambition,  proud,  sensitive  and  on  his 
^^latty  to  an  extent  not  tmcommon  among  boys  of  talent,  he  felt 
ks  position  keenly,  and  in  later  years  worked  himself  up  into  A 
pny»B  of  sdf-pity  in  connexion  with  the  "  degradation  "  and 
-bonaistion"  of  this  episode.  The  two  years  of  childish  hard- 
<kip  vfaicfa  ate  like  iron  into  his  soul  were  obviously  of  supreme 
iBportaace  in  the  growth  of  the  novelist  RecoUections  of  the 
sreets  and  the  prison  and  its  purlieus  supplied  him  with  a  store 
^  liiecafy  materia]  upon  which  he  drew  through  all  the  years  of 
^  hat  activtty.  And  the  bitterness  of  such  an  experience  was 
sot  pnlonged  sufficiently  to  become  sour.  From  1824  to  t826, 
kn^  been  rescued  by  a  family  quarrel  and  by  a  windfall  in  the 
ibpc  of  a  kgBcy  to  his  fsther,  from  the  warehouse,  he  spent  two 


years  at  an  academy  known  as  WdUngton  House,  at  the  comer 
of  Granby  Street  and  the  Hampstead  Road  (the  lighter  traits  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  Salem  House),  and  was  there  known  as 
a  merry  and  rather  mischievous  boy.  Fortunatdy  he  learned 
nothing  there  to  compromise  the  results  of  previous  instruction. 
His  father  had  iu>w  emerged  from  the  Marshalsea  and  was  seeking 
employment  as  a  parliamentary  reporter.  A  Gray's  Inn  solidtor 
with  whom  he  had  had  dealings  was  attracted  by  the  bright, 
dever  look  of  Charles,  and  took  him  into  his  office  as  a  boy  at 
a  salary  of  thirteen  and  sixpence  (rising  to  fifteen  shillings)  a 
week.  He  remained  in  Mr  Blackmore's  office  from  May  r837  to 
November  r8a8,  but  be  had  lost  none  of  his  eager  thirst  for  dis- 
tinction, and  spent  all  his  spare  time  mastering  Gume/s  ^ort- 
hand  and  reading  early  and  late  at  the  British  Museum.  A  more 
industrious  apprentice  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  literary  profession 
has  never  been  known,  and  the  consdousness  of  opportunities 
used  to  the  moat  splendid  advantage  can  hardly  have  beer  absent 
from  the  man  who  was  shortly  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  it 
as  if  to  the  manner  bom.  Lowten  and  Guppy,  and  Swivdler 
had  been  observed  from  this  office  lad's  stool;  he  was  now 
greatly  to  widen  his  area  of  study  as  a  reporter  in  Doctors' 
Commons  and  various  police  courts,  induding  Bow  Street, 
working  all  day  at  law  and  much  of  the  night  at  shorthand.  Some 
one  asked  John  Dickens,  during  the  first  eager  period  of  curiosity 
as  to  the  man  behind  "  Pickwick,"  where  his  son  Charles  was 
educated.  "  Well  really,"  said  the  prodigal  father,  "  he  may  be 
said— haw—haw— to  have  educated  hin^df."  He  was  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  accurate  reporters  in  London  when,  at  nine- 
teen vears  of  age,  in  i83r,  he  realised  his  immediate  ambition 
and  '  entered  the  gallery "  as  parliamentary  reporter  to  the 
True  Sutt,  Later  he  was  reporter  to  the  Mirror  of  Parliament 
and  then  to  the  Morning  Chronide.  Several'  of  his  earliest  letters 
are  concerned  with  his  exfdoits  as  a  reporter,  and  allude  to  the 
experiences  he  had,  travelling  fifteen  rniles  an  hour  and  being 
upset  in  almost  every  description  of  known  vehide  in  various  parts 
of  Britain  between  1831  and  1836.  The  family  was  now  livingin 
Bentwick  Street,  Manchester  Square,  but  John  Dickens  was 
still  no  infrequent  inmate  of  the  sponging-houses.  With  all  the 
accessories  of  these  places  of  entertaiimient  hb  son  had  grown  to 
be  excessivdy  familiar.  Writing  about  183  a  to  his  school  friend 
Tom  Mitton,  Dickens  tells  him  that  his  father  has  been  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  a  wine  firm,  and.  begs  him  go  over  to  Cursitor  Street 
and  see  what  can  be  done.  On.  another  occasion  of  a  paternal 
disappearance  he  observes:  **  I  own  that  his  absence  does  not 
give  me  any  great  uneasinea,  knowing  how  apt  he  is  to  get  out 
of  the  way  when  anything  goes  wrong."  In  yet  aitother  letter 
he  asks  for  a  loan  of  four  shillings. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  he  had  commenced  author  in  a 
more  creative  sense  by  penning  some  sketches  of  contemporary 
London  life,  such  as  he  had  attempted  in  his  school  days  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sketches  published  in  the  London  and  other  magazines 
of  that  day.  The  first  of  these  appeared  in  the  December  number 
of  the  (M  Monthly  Magazine  for  1833.  By  the  following  August, 
when  the  signature  "  Box  "  was  first  given,  five  of  these  sketches 
had  appeared.  By  the  end  of  1834  we  find  him  settled  in  rooms 
in  Fumival's  Inn,  and  a  little  later  his  salary  on  the  Morning 
Chronicle  was  raised,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  one  of  its  chiefs, 
George  Hogarth,  the  father  of  (in  addition  to  six  sons)  eight 
charming  daughters,  to  one  of  whom,  Catherine,  Charles  was 
engaged  to  be  married  before  the  year  was  out.  Clearly  as  his 
career  now  seemed  designated,  he  was  at  this  time  or  a  little  bdore 
it  coquetting  very  seriously  with  the  stage:  but  circumstances 
were  rapidly  to  determine  another  stage  in  his  career.  A  year 
before  Queen  Victoria's  accession  a[^>eared  in  two  volumes 
Sketches  by  Bos,  Illustrative  of  Evayday  Life  and  Everyday 
People,  The  book  came  from  a  prentice  hand,  but  like  the 
little  tract  on  the  Puriun  abuse  of  the  Sabbath  entitled  "  Sunday 
under  three  Heads  "  which  appeared  a  few  months  later,  it 
contains  in  germ  all,  or  almost  all,  the  future  Dickens.  Glance 
at  the  headings  of  the  pages.  Here  we  have  the  Beadle  and  all 
connected  with  him,  London  streets,  theatres,  shows,  the  pawn- 
shop, Doctors'  Commons,  Christmas,  Newgate,  .coaching,  the 
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river.  Here  comes  a  satirical  picture  of  parliament,  fun  made  of 
cheap  snobbery,  a  rap  on  the  knucUes  of  sectarianism.  And  what 
could  be  more  prophetic  than  the  title  of  the  opening  chapter — 
Our  Parish?  With  the  Parish— a  laise  one  indeed— Dickens 
to  the  end  concerned  himself;  he  began  with  a  rapid  survey  of 
his  whole  field,  hinting  at  all  he  might  accomplish,  indicating 
the  limits  he  was  not  to  pass.  This  year  was  to  be  still  more 
momentous  to  Dickens,  for,  on  the  2nd  of  April  1836,  he  was 
married  to  Geoijge  Hogarth's  eldest  daughter  Catherine.  He 
seems  to  have  fdlen  in  love  with  the  daughters  collectively, 
and,  judging  by  subsequent  events,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  he  married  the  wrcwg  one.  His  wife's  sister  Mary  was 
the  romance  of  his  early  nuuried  life,  and  another  sister,  Georgina, 
was  the  dearest  friend  of  his  last  ten  years. 

A  few  days  before  the  marriage,  just  two  months  after  the 
appearance  of  the  SktIckeSt  the  first  part  of  The  Posthumous  Papers 
of  the  Pickvnch  Club  was  announced.  One  of  the  chief  vogues  of 
the  day  was  the  issue  of  humorous,  sporting  or  anecdotal  novels 
in  parts,  with  plates,  and  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  day,  repre- 
sented by  Ainsworth,  Bulwer,  Marryat,  Maxwell,  Egan,  Hook 
and  Surtees,  had  been  pressed  into  this  kind  of  enterprise.  The 
publishers  of  the  day  had  not  been  slow  to  perceive  Dickens's 
aptitude  for  this  spedes  of* "  letterpress."  A  member  of  the 
firm  of  Chapman  &  Hall  called  upon  him  at  Furnival's  Inn  in 
December  1835  with  a  proposal  that  he  should  write  about  a 
Nimrod  Club  of  amateur  sportsmen,  foredoomed  to  perpetual 
ignominies,  while  the  comic  illustrations  were  to  be  etched  by 
Seymour,  a  well-known  rival  of  Cruikshank  (the  illustrator  of 
Bet).  The  offer  was  too  tempting  for  Dickens  to  refuse,  but  he 
changed  the  idea  from  a  dub  of  (^kney  sportsmen  to  that  of  a 
dub  of  eccentric  peripatetics,  on  the  sensible  grounds,  first  that 
sporting  sketches  were  stale,  and,  secondly,  that  he  knew  nothing 
worth  speaking  of  about  sport.  The  first  seven  pictures  appeared 
with  the  signature  of  Seymour  and  the  letterpress  of  Dickens. 
Before  the  eighth  picture  appeared  Seymour  had  blown  his  brains 
out.  After  a  brief  interval  of  Buss,  Dickens  obtained  the  services 
of  Hablot  K.  Browne,  known  to  all  as  "  Phiz."  Author  and 
illustrator  were  as  well  suited  to  one  another  and  to  the  common 
creation  of  a  unique  thing  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Having  early 
got  rid  of  the  sporting  dement,  Dickens  found  himself  at  once. 
The  subject  ezactiy  suited  his  knowledge,  his  skill  in  ananging 
incidents — nay,  his  very  limitations  too.  No  modem  book  is 
so  incalculable.  We  commence  laughing  heartily  at  Pickwick 
and  his  troupe.  The  laugh  becomes  kindlier.  We  are  led  on 
through  a  tan^  of  adventure,  never  dreaming  what  is  ttefore  us. 
The  landscape  changes:  Pickwick  becomes  the  symbol  of  kind- 
heartedness,  simplidty  and  innocent  levity.  Suddenly  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  a  deeper  note  is  struck.  The  medley  of  human  relation- 
ships, the  loneliness,  the  mystery  and  sadness  of  human  destinies 
are  fathomed.  The  tragedy  of  human  life  is  revealed  to  us  amid 
its  most  fardcal  dements.  The  droU  and  laughable  figure  of  the 
hero  is  transfigured  by  the  kindlinrs^  of  human  sympathy  into 
a  beneficent  and  bespectaded  angd  in  shorts  and  gaiters.  By 
defying  accepted  rules,  Dickens  had  transcended  the  limited 
sphere  hitherto  aUotted  to  his  art:  he  had  produced  a  book  to 
be  enshrined  henceforth  in  the  inmost  hearts  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  definitdy  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  English  humour  and  Englidi  fiction.  As  for  Mr 
Pickwick,  he  is  a  fairy  like  Puck  or  Santa  Claus,  while  his  creator 
is  "  the  last  of  the  mythologists  and  perhaps  the  greatest." . 

When  The  Pickwich  Papers  appeared  in  book  form  at  the  dose 
of  1837  Dickens's  popular  reputation  was  made.  From  the 
appearance  of  Sam  Wdler  in  part  v.  the  universal  hunger  for  the 
monthly  parts  had  risen  to  a  furore.  The  book  was  promptly 
translated  into  French  and  German.  The  author  had  received 
litUe  assistance  from  press  or  critics,  he  had  no  influential  con- 
nexions, his  doss  of  subjects  was  such  as  to  "  expose  him  at  the 
outset  to  the  fatal  objections  of  vulgarity,"  yet  in  less  than  six 
months  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  number,  as  the  Quarterly 
Review  almost  ruefully  admits,  the  whole  reading  world  was 
talking  about  the  Pickwickians.  The  names  of  Winkle,  Wardle, 
Weller,  Jingle,  Snodgrass,  Dodson  &  Fogg,  were  as  familiar  as 


household  words.  Pickwick  diintses  figured  in  the  linendrapcfs* 
windows,  and  Pickwick  cigars  in  every  tobacconist's;  Weller 
corduroys  became  the  stock-in-trade  of  e^ery  breeches-maker; 
Bos  cabs  might  be  seen  rattling  through  tbb  streets,  and  the 
portrait  of  the  author  of  Pdham  and  CrickUm  was  scraped  down 
to  make  way  for  that  of  the  new  popular  favourite  on  the  omni- 
buses. A  new  and  original  genius  had  suddenly  sprung  up,  there 
was  Ho  denying  it,  even  though,  as  the  Quarterly  oonduded,  "  it 
required  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  his  f ate-~he  has  risen  like 
a  rocket  and  he  will  come  down  like  the  stick."  It  would  have 
needed  a  very  emphatic  gift  of  prophecy  indeed  to  foretell  that 
Dickens's  reputation  would  have  gone  on  rising  until  at  the 
present  day  (after  one  sharp  fall,  which  reached  an  extreme 
about  1887)  it  stands  higher  than  it  has  ever  stood  before. 

Dickens's  assumption  of  the  literary  purj^  was  as  amazing  as 
anything  else  about  him.  Accepting  the  homage  of  the  luminaries 
of  the  literary,  artistic  and  polite  worlds  as  if  it  had  been  his 
natural  dut,  he  arranges  for  the  settlement  of  his  family,  decrees, 
liice  another  Edmund  Kean,  that  his  son  is  to  go  to  Eton,  carries 
on  the  most  complicated  negotiations  with  his  publishers  and 
editors,  presides  and  orates  with  incomparable  force  at  innumer- 
able banquets,  public  and  private,  arranges  daborate  villegiaturcs 
in  the  country,  at  the  seaside,  in  France  or  in  luly,  arbitrates  in 
public  on  every  topic,  pditical,  ethical,  artistic,  social  or  literary, 
entertains  and  legislates  for  an  increasingly  large  domestic  circle, 
both  juvenile  and  adult,  rules  himself  and  his  time-table  with 
a  rod  of  iron.    In  his  letter-writing  alone,  Dickens  did  a  life's 
literary  work.    Nowadays  no  one  thinks  of  writing  such  letters; 
that  is  to  say,  letters  of  such  length  and  detail,  for  the  quaUty  is 
Dickens's  own.   He  evidentiy  enjoyed  this  use  of  the  pen.    Page 
after  page  of  Forster's  Life  (750  pages  in  the  Letters  edited  by 
his  daughter  and  sister-in-law)  is  occupied  wiUi  tianscripUon  from 
private  correspondence,  and  never  a  line  of  this  but  is  thoroughly 
worthy  of  print  and  preservation.r    If  he  makes  a  tour  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Isles,  he  writes  a  full  description  of  all  he 
sees,  of  everything  that  happens,  and  writes  it  with  sudi  gusto, 
such  mirth,  such  strokes  of  fine  picturing,  as  appear  in  no  other 
private  letters  ever  given  to  the  public.    Naturally  buoyant  in 
all  circumstances,  a  holiday  gave  him  the  exhilaration  of  a  school- 
boy.  See  how  he  writes  from  Cornwall,  when  on  a  trip  with  two 
or  three  friends,  in  1843.   "  Heavens  1  if  you  could  have  seen  the 
necks  of  bottles,  distracting  in  thdr  immense  variety  of  shape, 
peering  out  of  the  carriage  pockets  1  If  you  could  have  witnessed 
the  deep  devotion  of  the  post-boys,  the  maniac  glee  of  the  waiters  I 
If  you  could  have  followed  us  into  the  earthy  old  diurchcs  we 
visited,  and  into  the  strange  caverns  on  the  gloomy  seashore,  and 
down  into  the  depths  of  mines,  and  up  to  the  tops  of  giddy  heights, 
where  the  unspeakably  green  water  was  roaring,  I  don't  know 
how  many  hundred  feet  below.  ...  I  never  laughed  in  my  life 
as  I  did  on  this  journey.   It  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear 
me.   I  was  choking  and  gasping  and  bursting  the  buckles  off  the 

back  of  my  stock,  all  the  way.    And  Stanfidd  "—the  painter 

"  got  into  such  apoplectic  entanglements  that  we  were  obliged 
to  beat  him  on  the  back  with  portmanteaus  before  we  could 
recover  him." 

The  animation  of  Dickens's  look  would  attract  the  attention 
of  any  one,  anywhere.   His  figure  was  not  that  of  an  Adoiua,  but 
his  brightness  made  him  the  centre  and  pivot  of  every  society 
he  was  in.    The  keenness  and  vivadty  of  his  eye  combined  with 
his  inordinate  appetite  for  life  to  give  the  unique  quality  to  all 
that  he  wrote.    His  instrument  is  that  of  the  direct,  slx^ewy 
English  of  Smollett,  combined  with  much  of  the  humorous  sx^ce 
of  Goldsmith  (his  two  favourite  authors),  but  modemiaed  to  a 
certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  Wa^ngton  Irving,  Sydxtey 
Smith,  Jeffrey,  Lamb,  and  other  wi  iters  of  the  Louden  Maga%iH€, 
He  tau^t  himself  to  speak  French  and  Italian,  but  he  could  h^ve 
read  littie  in  any  language.    His  ideas  were  those  of  the  ittdhoate 
and  insular  liberalism  of  the  'thirties.    His  unique  force   in 
literature  he  was  to  owe  to  no  supreme  artistic  or  intellectual 
quality,  but  almost  entirely  to  his  inordinate  gift  of  observation 
his  sympathy  with  the  humble,  his  power  over  the  emotions 
and  his  incomparable  endowment  of  unalloyed  human  fun.     Xo 
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oantemporaries  be  was  not  so  much  a  man  as  an  institution,  at 
the  very  moitioa  of  whose  name  faces  were  puckered  with  grins 
er  vxeathed  in  smiles.  To  many  his  work  was  a  revelation,  the 
icvciatioa  of  a  new  world  and  one  far  better  than  their  own. 
Aod  his  influence  went  further  than  this  in  the  direction  of 
tevdtttion  or  revival.  It  gave  what  were  then  universally  referred 
to  as  **  the  lower  orders  "  a  new  sense  of  self-respect,  a  new 
fedrng  of  citizenship.  Like  the  defiance  of  another  Luther,  or  the 
Dedaratioa  of  a  new  Lidepcndence,  it  emitted  a  fresh  ray  of  hope 
scrofis  the  firmament  He  did  for  the  whole  English-speaking 
nxx  what  Boms  had  done  for  Scotland — he  gave  it  a  new 
coacdt  of  itself.  He  knew  what  a  people  wanted  and  he  told 
what  be  knew.  He  could  do  this  better  than  anybody  else 
because  his  mind  was  thdts.  He  shared  many  of  their  "  great 
Qseless  virtues,"  among  which  generosity  ranks  before  justice,  and 
S)iiq;kathy  before  truth,  even  though,  true  to  his  middle-class  vein, 
ttt  ezalts  fttcty,  chastity  and  honesty  in  a  manner  somewhat  alien 
to  the  mind  of  the  low-bred  man.  This  is  what  makes  Dickens 
»ch  a  demigod  and  his  public  success  such  a  marvel,  and  this 
also  is  why  any  exclusively  literary  criticism  of  his  work  is  bound 
to  be  so  inadequate.  It  should  also  help  us  to  make  the  necessary 
aJIovanccs  for  the  man.  Pickens,  even  the  Dickens  of  legend 
that  «e  know,  is  far  from  perfect  The  Dickens  of  reality  to 
fthkb  Time  may  furnish  a  nearer  approximation  is  far  less 
perfecL  But  when  we  consider  the  corroding  influence  of  adula- 
tion, and  the  intoxication  of  unbridled  success,  wc  cannot  but 
Boeder  at  the  relatively  high  level  of  moderation  and  self-control 
that  Dickens  almost  invariably  observed.  Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton 
remsrks  suggestively  that  Dickens  had  all  his  life  the  faults  of 
the  little  boy  who  is  kept  up  too  late  at  night.  He  is  overwrought 
by  faapptness  to  the  verge  of  exasperation,  and  yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  does  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  breaking  point.  The 
specific  and  curative  in  his  case  was  the  work  in  which  he  took 
sjch  anxious  pride,  and  such  unmitigated  dcIighL  He  revelled 
io  ptisctual  and  regular  work;  at  his  desk  he  was  often  in  the 
hi^est  spirits.  Behold  how  he  pictured  himself,  one  day  at 
Brgad^tairs,  where  he  was  writing  Chtadewit,  "  In  a  bay- 
vicdow  in  t  one-pair  sits,  from  nine  o'clock  to  one,  a  gentleman 
vitb  rather  long  hair  and  no  neckcloth,  who  writes  and  grins,  as 
if  he  thought  he  was  very  funny  indeed.  At  one  he  disappears, 
presently  emerges  from  a  bathing  machine,  and  may  be  seen, 
a  kind  of  salmcm -colour  porpoise,  splashing  about  in  the  ocean, 
.^ler  that,  he  may  be  viewed  in  another  bay-window  on  the 
ground-floor  eating  a  strong  lunch;  and  after  that,  walking  a 
dozen  miles  or  so,  or  lying  on  his  bock  on  the  sand  reading  a  book. 
Xobody  bothers  him,  unless  they  know  he  is  disposed  to  be 
tilked  to,  and  I  am  told  he  is  very  comfortable  indeed.  He's  as 
farovn  as  a  beny,  and  they  do  say  he  is  as  good  as  a  small  fortune 
to  the  innkeeper,  who  selb  beer  and  cold  punch."  Here  is  the 
secret  of  such  w<»'k  as  that  of  Dickens;  it  is  done  with  delight — 
coee  (in  a  sense)  easily,  done  with  the  mechanism  of  mind  and 
budy  in  s{riendid  order.  Even  so  did  Scott  write ;  though  more 
Rpidly  and  with  less  conscious  care:  his  chapter  finished  before 
tbe  vorid  had  got  up  to  breakfast  Later,  Dickens  produced 
Kivels  leal  excellent  with  much  more  of  mental  strain.  The 
efccts  of  age  could  not  have  shown  themselves  so  soon,  but 
fcf  the  onfortonate  loss  of  energy  involved  in  his  non-literary 

IKIiile  the  public  were  still  rejoicing  In  the  first  sprightly 
ria^'ogi  of  the  "  new  humour,"  the  humorist  set  to  work 
<fesperatdy  mi  the  grim  scenes  of  Oliver  twist,  the  story  of  a 
:^eiish  orphan,  the  nucleus  of  which  had  already  seen  the  light 
.a  his  Skekkes.  The  early  scenes  arc  of  a  harrowing  reality, 
i^^vt  the  germ  of  forced  pathos  which  the  observant  reader  may 
issetx  m  the  pitiful  parting  between  Oliver  and  little  Dick;  but 
■bat  will  strike  every  reader  at  once  in  this  book  is  the  dircct- 
sca  and  power  of  the  English  style,  so  nervous  and  unadorned: 
\am  its  unnustakable  clearnes  and  vigour  Dickens  was  to  travel 
Ur  » time  went  on.  But  the  full  eiTcct  of  the  old  simplicity  is 
idt  ia  ndi  masterpieces  of  description  as  the  drive  of  Oliver  and 
Silxs  to  Chertsey,  the  condemncd-ccU  ecstasy  of  Fagin.'or  the 
r^fc^StttaUe  first  encounter  between  OUver  and  the.  Artful 


Dodger.  Before  November  1837  had  ended,  Charles  Dickens 
entered  on  an  engagement  to  write  a  successor  to  Pickwick  on 
similar  lines  of  publication.  Oliver  Twist  was  then  in  mid-career; 
a  Lift  oj  Crimaldi  and  Bamaby  Rudge  were  already  covenanted 
for.  Dickens  forged  ahead  with  the  new  tale  of  Nicholas  Nickleby 
and  vvas  justified  by  the  results,  for  its  sale  far  surpassed  even 
that  of  Pickwick.  As  a  conception  it  is  one  of  his  weakest.  An 
unmistakably  18th-century  character  pervades  it  Some  of  the 
vignettes  are  among  the  most  piquant  and  besetting  ever  written. 
Large  parts  of  it  are  totally  unobserved  conventional  melo- 
drama; but  the  Portsmouth  Theatre  and  Dotheboys  Hall  and 
Mrs  Nickleby  (based  to  some  extent,  it  is  thought,  upon  Miss 
Bates  in  Emma,  but  also  upon  the  author's  Mamma)  live  for  ever 
as  Dickens  conceived  them  ii^the  pages  of  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Having  got  rid  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  resigned  his  editor- 
ship of  Bentley's  Miscellany,  in  which  Oliver  Twist  originally 
appeared,  Dickens  conceived  the  idea  of  a  weekly  periodical  to 
be  issued  as  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  to  comprise  short  stories, 
essays  and  miscellaneous  papers,  after  the  model  of  Addison's 
Spectator.  To  make  the  weekly  numbers  "  go,"  he  introduced 
Mr  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller  and  his  father  in  friendly  intercourse. 
But  the  public  requisitioned  "  a  story,"  and  in  No.  4  he  had 
to  brace  himself  up  to  give  them  one.  Thus  was  commenced 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  which  was  continued  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions, and  followed  by  Barnaby  Rudge.  For  the  first  time 
wc  find  Dickens  obsessed  by  a  highly  complicated  plot  The 
tonality  achieved  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  surpassed  anything 
he  had  attempted  in  this  difficult  vein,  while  the  rich  humour  of 
Dick  SwivcUer  and  the  Marchioness,  and  the  vivid  portraiture 
of  the  wandering  Bohemians,  attain  the  very  highest  level  of 
Dickcnsian  drollery;  but  in  the  lamentable  tale  of  Little  Nell 
(though  Landor  and  Jeffrey  thought  the  character-drawing  of 
this  infant  comparable  with  that  of  Cordelia),  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  he  committed  an  indecent  assault  upon  the 
emotions  by  exhibiting  a  veritable  monster  of  piety  and  long- 
suffering  in  a  child  of  tender  years.  In  Barnaby  Rudge  he  was 
manifestly  affected  by  the  influence  of  Scott,  whose  achievements 
he  always  regarded  with  a  touching  veneration.  The  plot,  again, 
is  of  the  utmost  complexity,  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (who  predicted 
the  conclusion)  must  be  one  of  the  few  persons  who  ever  really 
mastered  it.  But  few  of  Dickens's  books  are  written  in  a  more 
admirable  style. 

Master  Humphrey's  Clock  concluded,  Dickens  started  in  1843 
on  his  first  visit  to  America — ^an  episode  hitherto  without  parallel 
In  English  literary  history,  for  he  was  received  everywhere  with 
popular  acclamation  as  the  representative  of  a  grand  triumph 
of  the  English  language  and  imagination,  without  regard  to 
distinctions  of  nationality.  He  offended  the  American  public 
grievously  by  a  few  words  of  frank  description  and  a  few 
quotations  of  the  advertisement  columns  of  American  papers 
illustrating  the  essential  barbarity  of  the  old  slave  system 
{A  merican  Notes).  Dickens  was  soon  pining  for  home — no  English 
writer  is  more  essentially  and  insularly  English  in  inspiration 
and  aspiration  than  he  is.  He  still  brooded  over  the  perversencss 
of  America  on  the  copyright  question,  and  in  his  next  book  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  uttering  a  few  of  his  impressions  about 
the  objectionable  sides  of  American  democracy,  the  result  being 
that  "  all  Yankee-doodlc-dom  blazed  up  like  one  tmiversal  soda 
bottle,"  as  Carlyle  said.  Martin  Chusdcwit  ( 1 843-1844)  is  import- 
ant as  closing  his  great  character  period.  His  stve  originate,  as  the 
French  would  say,  was  by  this  time  to  a  considerable  extent 
exhausted,  and  he  had  to  depend  more  upon  artistic  elaboration, 
upon  satires,  upon  tours  de  force  of  description,  upon  romantic 
and  ingenious  contrivances.  But  all  these  resources  combined 
proved  unequal  to  his  powers  as  an  original  observer  of  popular 
types,  until  he  reinforced  himself  by  autobiographic  reminiscence, 
as  in  David  Coppcrfield  and  Great  Expectations,  the  two  great 
books  remaining  to  his  later  career. 

After  these  two  masterpieces  and  the  three  wonderful  books 
with  which  he  made  his  debut,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  Chusdcwit. 
Nothing  in  Dickens  is  more  admirably  seen  and  presented  than 
Todgers's,  a  bit  of  London  particular  cut  out  with  a  knife. _  Mr 
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Pecksniff  and  Mrs  Gamp,  Betsy  Prig  and  "  Mrs  Harris  "  have 
passed  into  the  national  language  and  life.  The  coach  journey, 
the  windy  autumn  night,  the  stealthy  trail  of  Jonas,  the  under- 
tone of  tragedy  in  the  Charity  and  Mercy  and  Chuffey  episodes 
suggest  a  blending  of  imaginative  vision  and  physical  penetration 
hardly  seen  elsewhere.  Two  things  are  specially  notable  about 
this  novel — the  exceptional  care  taken  over  it  (as  shown  by  the 
interlineations  in  the  MS.)  and  the  caprice  or  nonchalance  of 
the  purchasing  public,  its  sales  being  far  lower  than  those  of 
any  of  its  monthly  predecessors. 

At  the  dose  of  1843,  to  pay  outstanding  debts  of  his  now 
lavish  housekeeping,  he  wrote  that  pioneer  of  Christmas  numbers, 
that  national  benefit  as  lliackcray  called  it,  A  Chrisimas  Card. 
It  failed  to  realize  his  peamiary  anticipations,  and  Dickens 
resolved  upon  a  drastic  policy  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 
He  would  save  expense  by  living  abroad  and  would  punish  his 
publishers  by  withdrawing  his  custom  from  them,  at  least  for  a 
time.  Like  everything  else  upon  which  he  ever  determined,  this 
resolution  was  carried  out  with  the  greatest  possible  precision  and 
despatch.  In  June  1844  he  set  out  for  Marseilles  with  his  now 
rapidly  increasing  family  (the  journey  cost  him  £200).  In  a  villa 
on  the  outskirts  of  Genoa  he  wrote  The  Chimes^  which,  during  a 
brief  excursion  to  London  before  Christmas,  he  read  to  a  select 
drde  of  friends  (the  germ  of  his  subsequent  lecture-audiences), 
including  Forster,  Carlylc,  Stanfield,  Dyce,  Madise  and  Jcrrold. 
He  was  again  in  London  in  1845,  enjoying  his  favourite  diversion 
of  private  theatricals;  and  in  Januazy  1846  he  experimented 
briefly  as  the  editor  of  a  London  morning  paper— the  Daily 
News.  By  eariy  spring  he  was  back  at  Lausanne,  writing  his 
customary  vivid  letters  to  his  friends,  craving  as  usual  for 
London  streets,  commendng  Dombey  and  SoUf  and  walking  his 
fourteen  miles  daily.  The  success  of  Dombey  and  Son  cc  mplctcly 
rehabilitated  the  master's  finances,  enabled  him  to  return  to 
England,  send  his  son  to  Eton  and  to  begin  to  save  money. 
Artistically  it  is  less  satisfactory;  it  contains  some  of  Dickens's 
prime  curios,  such  as  Cuttle,  Bunsby,  Toots,  Blimbcr,  Pipchin, 
Mrs  MacStinger  and  young  Bilcr;  it  contains  also  that  master- 
piece of  sentimentality  which  trembles  upon  the  borderiand 
of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  death  of  Patil  Dombey 
("  that  sweet  Paul,"  as  Jeffrey,  the  "  critic  laureate,"  caUcd  him), 
and  some  grievous  and  unquestionable  blemishes.  As  a  narrative, 
moreover,  it  tails  off  into  a  highly  complicated  and  exacting  plot. 
It  was  followed  by  a  long  rest  at  Broadstairs  before  Dickens 
returned  to  the  native  home  of  his  genius,  and  early  in  1849 
'*  began  to  prepare  for  Dand  Copperfidd.  " 

"  Of  all  my  books,"  Dickens  wrote,  "  I  like  this  the  best;  like 
many  fond  parents  I  have  my  favourite  child,  and  his  name  is 
.  David  Copperfidd."  In  some  respects  it  stands  to  Dickens  in 
something  of  the  same  relation  in  which  the  contemporary 
Pendennis  stands  to  Thackeray.  As  in  that  book,  too,  the  earlier 
portions  are  the  best.  They  gained  in  intensity  by  the  auto- 
biographical form  into  which  they  are  thrown;  as  Thackeray 
obsen^d,  there  was  no  writing  against  such  power.  The  tragedy 
of  Emily  and  the  character  of  Rosa  Dartle  are  stagey  and  unreal; 
Uriah  Hcep  is  bad  art;  Agnes,  again,  is  far  less  convindng 
as  a  consolation  than  Dickens  would  have  us  believe;  but  these 
are  more  than  compensated  by  the  wonderful  realization 
of  early  boyhood  in  the  book,  by  the  picture  of  Mr  Creakle's 
school,  the  Peggottys,  the  inimitable  Mr  Micawbcr,  Betsy  Trot- 
wood  and  that  monument  of  selfish  misery,  Mrs  Gummidge. 

At  the  end  of  March  1850  commenced  the  new  twopenny 
weekly  called  Household  Words^  which  Dickens  planned  to  form 
a  direct  means  of  communication  between  himself  and  his 
readers,  and  as  a  means  of  collecting  around  him  and  encouraging 
the  talents  of  the  younger  generation.  No  one  was  better  quali- 
fied than  he  for  this  work,  whether  we  consider  his  complete 
freedom  from  literary  jealousy  or  his  magical  gift  of  inspiring 
young  authors.  Following  the  somewhat  dreary  and  incoherent 
bleak  House  of  1852,  Hard  Times  (1854)— an  anti-Manchester 
School  tract,  which  Ruskin  regarded  as  Dickens's  best  work— was 
the  first  long  story  written  for  Household  Words.  About  this 
time  Dickens  made  his  final  home  at  Gad's  Hill,  near  Rochester, 


and  put  the  finishing  touch  to  another  long  novd  published  upon 
the  old  plan,  LiitU  Dorril  (1855-1857);  In  spite  of  the  exquisite 
comedy  of  the  master  of  the  Marshalsca  and  the  final  tragedy 
of  the  central  figure,  LiUle  DorrU  is  sadly  defident  in  the  old 
vitality,  the  humour  is  often  a  mock  reality,  and  the  repetition 
of  comic  catch-words  and  overstrung  similes  and  metaphors  is 
such  as  to  affect  the  reader  with  nervous  irritation.  The  plot 
and  characten  ruin  each  other  in  this  amorphous  production. 
The  To^  of  Two  Cities,  commenced  in  All  the  Year  Rmmd  (the 
successor  of  Household  Words)  in  1859,  is  much  better  the  main 
characters  are  powerful,  the  story  genuindy  tragic,  and  the 
atmosphere  lurid;  but  enormous  labour  was  everywhere  ex- 
pended upon  the  construction  of  stylistic  ornament. 

The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  followed  by  two  finer  efforts  at 
atmospheric  delineation,  the  best  things  he  ever  did  of  this  kind: 
Great  Expectations  (i86x),  over  which  there  broods  tlie  mournful 
impression  of  the  foggy  marshes  of  the  Lower  Thames;  and  Our 
Mutual  Friend  (1864-1865),  in  which  the  oose  and  mud  and 
slime  of  Rotherhithe,  its  boatmen  and  loafers,  are  made  to  per- 
vade the  whole  book  with  cumulative  effect.  The  general  eff^ect 
produced  by  the  stories  is,  however,  very  different.  In  the  first 
case,  the  foreground  was  supplied  by  autobiographical  material 
of  the  most  vivid  interest,  and  the  luddity  of  the  creative  impulse 
impelled  him  to  write  upon  this  occasion  with  the  old  simplicity, 
though  with  an  added  power.  Nothing  therefore,  in  the  whc^ 
range  of  Dickens  surpassed  the  eariy  chapters  of  Great  Expecta- 
tions in  perfection  of  technique  or  in  mastery  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  novelist's  art.  To  have  created  Abd  Magwitch  alone  is  to 
be  a  god  indeed,  says  Mr  Swinburne,  among  the  creators  of  death- 
less men.  Pumblechook  is  actually  better  and  droller  and  truer 
to  imaginative  life  than  Pecksniff;  Joe  Gargery  is  worthy  to  have 
been  praised  and  loved  at  once  by  Fielding  and  by  Sterne:  Mr 
Jaggers  and  his  clients,  Mr  Wemmick  and  his  parent  and  his 
bride,  are  such  figures  as  Shakespeare,  when  (kopping  out  of 
poetry,  might  have  created,  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  a  later 
century.  "  Can  as  much  be  said,"  Mr  Swinburne  boldly  asks, 
**  for  the  creatures  of  any  other  man  or  god  ?  " 

In  November  1867  Dickens  made  a  second  expedition  to 
America,  leaving  all  the  writing  that  he  was  ever  to  complete  be> 
hind  him.    He  was  to  make  a  round  sum  of  money,  enough  to  free 
him  from  all  embarrassments,  by  a  long  series  of  exhausting  read- 
ings, commencing  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  on  the  and  of 
December.    The  strain  of  Dickens's  ordinary  life  was  so  tense  and 
so  continuous  that  it  is,  perhaps,  rash  to  assume  that  he  broke 
down  eventually  under  this  particular  stress;  for  other  reasons, 
however,  his  persistence  in  these  readings,  subsequent  to  his 
return,  was  strongly  deprecated  by  his  literary  friends,  led  by 
the  arbitrary  and  relentless  Forster.    It  is  a  long  testimony  to 
Dickens's  self-restraint,  even  in  his  most  capridous  and  despotic 
moments,  that  he  never  broke  the  cord  of  obligation  which  bound 
him  to  his  literary  mentor,  though  sparring  matches  between  thcnk 
were  latterly  of  frequent  occurrence.    His  farewdl  reading  was 
given  on  the  15th  of  March  2870,  at  St  James's  Hall.    He  then 
vanished  from  "  those  garish  lights,"  as  he  called  them,  '*  for 
evermore."    Of  the  three  brief  months  that  remained  to  him, 
his  last  book,  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  was  the  chief  occupa'> 
tion.    It  hardly  promised  to  become  a  masterpiece  (Longfellow's 
opinion)  as  did  Thackeray's  Denis  Duoalj  but  contained  much  fine 
descriptive  technique,  grouped  round  a  scene  <tf  which  Dickens 
had  an  unrivalled  sympathetic  knowledge. 

In  March  and  April  1870  Dickens,  as  was  his  wont,  was  mixing 
in  the  best  sodety;  he  dined  with  the  prince  at  Lord  Houghton's 
and  was  twice  at  court,  once  at  a  long  deferred  private  interview 
with  the  queen,  who  had  given  him  a  presentation  copy  of  her 
Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands  with  the 
inscription  "  From  one  of  the  humblest  of  authors  to  one  of  the 
greatest ";  and  who  now  begged  him  on  his  persistent  refusal 
of  any  other  title  to  accept  the  nominal  distinction  of  a  privy 
coundllor.  He  took  for  four  months  the  Milner  Gibsons'  house 
at  5  Hyde  Parte  Place,  opposite  the  Marble  Arch,  where  he  gave 
a  brilliant  reception  on  the  7th  of  April.  His  last  public  appear* 
ance  was  made  at  the  Royal  Academy  banquet  eariy  in  ISday. 
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He  returaed  to  his  regular  methodical  routine  of  work  at  Gad's 
Hill  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  one  of  the  last  instalments  he  wrote 
<rf  Ed9im  Droed  contained  an  ominous  speculation  as  to  the  next 
tTo  people  to  die  at  Cloisterham:  "  Curious  to  make  a  guess  at 
tlie  two,  or  say  at  one  of  the  two."  Two  letters  bearing  the  well- 
knovn  superscription  "  Gad*s  HIU  Hace,  Higham  by  Rochester, 
Kent  '*  are  dated  the  8th  of  June,  and,  on  the  same  Thursday,  after 
a  long  spdl  of  writing  in  the  Chftlct  where  he  habitually  wrote, 
he  collapsed  suddenly  at  dinner.  Startled  by  the  sudden  change 
in  the  colour  and  expression  of  his  face,  his  sister-in-law  (Miss 
Hogarth)  a^ed  him  if  he  was  ill;  he  said  "  Yes,  very  ill,"  but 
added  that  he  would  finish  dinner  and  go  on  afterwards  to  London. 
**  Come  and  lie  down,"  she  entreated;  "  Yes,  on  the  ground," 
be  said,  very  distinctly;  these  were  the  last  words  he  spoke,  and 
be  slid  from  her  arms  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  He  died  at  6-10  p.m. 
oa  Friday,  the  9th  of  June,  and  was  buried  privately  in  Poets' 
Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  14th  of 
June.  One  of  the  most  appealing  memorials  was  the  drawing 
by  liis  "  new  illustrator  "  Luke  Fildcs  in  the  Graphic  of  "  The 
Empty  Chair;  Gad's  Hill:  m*nth  of  June,  1870."  "  Statesmen, 
raeo  of  sdeoce,  philanthropists,  the  acknowledged  benefactors  of 
tbehr  lace,  might  pass  away,  and  yet  not  leave  the  void  which  will 
be  caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens  "  {The  Times).  In 
his  win  he  enjoined  his  friends  to  erect  no  monument  in  his 
koooar,  and  directed  his  name  and  dates  only  to  be  inscribed  on 
Us  tomb,  adding  this  proud  provision,  "  I  rest  my  claim  to 
the  remembrance  of  my  country  on  my  published  works." 

Dickens  had  do  artistic  ideals  worth  speaking  abouL  The 
sympathy  of  his  readers  was  the  one  thing  he  cared  about  and, 
Qte  Cobbett,  he  went  straight  for  it  through  the  avenue  of  the 
eraotioBS.,  in  personality,  intensity  and  range  of  creative  genius 
be  can  hanfly  be  said  to  have  any  modem  rival.  His  creations 
live,  move  and  have  their  being  about  us  constantly,  like  those 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  Chaucer,  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare, 
Bcnyaa,  Molidre  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  to  the  books  them- 
fd\c5,  the  backgrounds  on  which  these  mighty  figures  are  pro- 
jected, they  are  manifestly  too  vast,  too  chaotic  and  too  unequal 
ever  to  become  classics.  Like  most  of  the  novels  constructed  upon 
the  unrcformed  model  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  those  of  Dickens 
are  enormous  stock-pots  into  which  the  author  casts  every  kind 
of  aatobiographica]  experience,  emotion,  pleasantry,  anecdote, 
&dage  or  apophthegm.  The  fusion  is  necessarily  very  incomplete 
2Bd  the  hotch-potch  is  bound  to  fall  to  pieces  with  time. 
Dtckrns't  plots,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  strangely  unintelligible, 
t^  repetitions  and  stylistic  decorations  of  his  work  exceed 
all  bounds,  the  form  is  unmanageable  and  insignificant.  The 
<lil:cscoess  of  the  English  novel,  in  short,  and  its  extravagant 
(Ldacticttm  cannot  fail  to  be  most  prejudicial  to  its  perpetuation. 
la  these  circumstances  there  is  very  little  fiction  that  will  stand 
ctRHxntration  and  condeiuation  so  well  as  that  of  Dickens. 

For  these  reasons  among  others  our  interest  in  Dickens's  novels 
as  integers  has  diminished  and  is  diminishing.  But,  on  the  other 
hisA,  our  interest  and  pride  in  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative author  of  his  age  and  nation  has  beensteadily  augmented 
S'Ki  B  5liU  mounting.  Much  of  the  old  criticism  of  his  work,  that 
it  «as  not  up  to  a  suffidently  high  level  of  art,  scholarship  or 
gntifity,  that  as  an  author  he  is  given  to  caricature,  redundancy 
ard  a  slomeless  subservience  to  popular  caprice,  must  now  be 
<£'<axded  as  irrelevant. 

As  regards  formal  excellence  it  Is  plain  that  Dickens  labours 
Older  the  douUe  disadvantage  of  writing  in  the  least  disciplined 
of  «fl  literary  genres  in  the  most  lawless  literary  milieu  of  the 
modern  worid,  that  of  Victorian  England.  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  whkh  are  those  of  masters  such  as  Rabelais,  Hugo  and 
Tokioy,  the  work  of  Dickens  is  more  and  more  instinctively  felt 
to  be  true,  original  and  ennobling.  It  is  already  beginning  to 
tcdergo  a  process  of  automatic  sifting,  segregation  and  crystal!  iza- 
tic«,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  will  probably  occupy  a  larger 
tepnent  in  the  literary  consciousness  of  the  English-spoken  race 
1^  ever  before. 

Ptftraits  of  Dickens,  from  the  gay  and  alert ''  Bos  "of  Samuel 
UvRscCy  aod  the  sclf-cooscious,  rather  foppish  portrait  by 


Madisc  which  served  as  frontispiece  to  Nicholas  Nicldeby^  to 
the  sketch  of  him  as  Bobadil  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  the  Drummond  and 
Ary  Schcffer  portraits  of  middle  age  and  the  haggard  and  drawn 
representations  of  him  from  photographs  after  his  shattering 
experiences  as  a  public  entertainer  from  1856  (the  year  of  his 
separation  from  his  wife)  onwards,  are  rq>roduced  in  Kitton,  in 
Forster  and  Gissing  and  in  the  other  biographies.  Sketches  are 
also  given  in  most  of  the  books  of  his  successive  dwelling  places 
at  Ordnance  Terrace  and  z8  St  Mary's  Place,  Chatham;  Bayham 
Street,  Camden  Town;  15  Fumival's  Inn;  48  Doughty  Street; 
I  Devonshire  Terrace,  Regent's  Park;  Tavistock  House, 
Tavistock  Square;  and  Gad's  Hill  Place.  The  manuscripts  of  all 
the  novels,  with  the  exception  of  the  TaU  of  Two  Cities  and 
Edwin  Drood,  were  given  to  Forster,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Dyce  and  Forster  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  The  work  of 
Dickens  was  a  prize  for  which  publishers  naturally  contended  both 
before  and  after  his  death.  The  first  collective  edition  of  his 
works  was  begun  In  April  1847,  and  their  number  is  now  very 
great.  The  most  complete  is  still  that  of  Messrs  Chapman  & 
Hall,  the  original  publishers  of  Pickwich;  others  of  special 
interest  are  the  Harrap  edition,  originally  edited  by  F.  G.  Kitton; 
Macmillan's  edition  with  original  illustrations  and  introduction 
by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger;  and  the  edition  in  the  World's 
Classics  with  introductions  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Of  the  transla- 
tions the  best  known  is  that  done  into  French  by  Lorain,  Pichot 
and  others,  with  B.  H.  Gausseron's  excellent  Pages  Choisies  (1903). 

BiBUOGRAPRY. — During  his  lifetime  Dickens's  bi(»rapher  was 
clearly  indicated  in  his  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  John  Forster, 
who  bad  known  the  novelist  intimately  since  the  days  of  his  first 
triumph  with  Pickwick,  who  had  constituted  himself  a  veritable 
encyclopaedia  of  information  about  Dickens,  and  had  clung  to  his 
subject  (in  spite  of  many  rtbuffs  which  his  peremptory  temper  found 
it  hard  to  digest)  as  tightly  as  ever  Boswen  had  enveloped  Johnson. 
Two  volumes  of  Forster's  Life  of  Charles  Dichens  appeared  in  187a 
and  a  third  in  1874.  He  relied  much  on  Dickens's  letters  to  himself 
and  produced  what  must  always  remain  the  authoritativie  work. 
The  nrst  two  volumes  are  put  together  with  much  art,  the  portrait 
as  a  whole  has  been  regarded  as  truthful,  and  the  immediate  success 
was  extraordinary.  In  the  opinion  of  Carlyle,  Forster's  book  was  not 
unworthy  to  be  named  after  that  of  Boswcll.  A  useful  abridgment 
was  earned  out  in  1903  by  the  novelist  George  Gissing.  Gissing  also 
wrote  Charles  Dichens:  A  Critical  Study  (1898),  which  ranks  with 
G.K.Chesterton's  Charles  DicheHs(,igoS)as  a  commentary  insiMred  by 
deep  insight  and  adorned  by  great  literary  talent  upon  the  ^nius  of 
the  master-novelist.  The  names  of  other  lives,  sketches,  articles  and 
estimates  of  Dickens  and  his  works  would  occupy  a  large  volume  in 


Biography  edited  by  the  American  R.  H.  Stoddard  (1874).  Dr  A.  W. 
Ward  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  (1878),  that  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  th;it  by  Pro- 
fessor Minto  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
The  Letters  were  first  issued  in  two  volumes  edited  by  his  daughter 
and  sistcr-iu'law  in  1880.  For  Dickens's  connexion  with  Kpnt  the 
following  books  are  specially  valuable : — Robert  Lanston's  Childhood 
and  Youth  of  Charles  Dichens  (1883);  Langtons  Dichens  and 
Rochester  (1880);  Thomas  Frost's  In  Kent  with  Charles  Dichens 
(1880);  F.  G.  Kitton's  The  Dichens  Country  (1005);  H.  S.  Ward's 
The  Real  Dickens  Land  (1904) ;  R.  Allbut's  Rambles  in  Dichens  Land 
(1899  and  1903).  For  Dickens's  reading  tours  see  G.  Dolby's 
Charles  Dichens  as  I  knew  him  (1884);  J.  T.  Fields's  Jn  and  Out  of 
Doors  with  Charles  Dichens  (1876):  Charles  Kent's  Dickens  as  a 
Reader  (iSja).  And  for  other  aspects  of  his  life  see  M.  Dickens's  My 


dium  (1Q02);  T.  E.  Pemberton's  Charles  Dickens  and  the  Slate,  and 
Dickens^s  London  (1876):  F.  Miltoun's  Dickens's  London  (1904): 
Kitton's  Dickens  and  his  Illustrators:  W.  Teignmouth  Shore's  Charles 
Dickens  and  his  Friends  (1904  and  1909) ;  B.  W.  Mats,  Story  of 
Dickens's  Life  and  Work  (1904),  and  review  of  solutions  to  Edwin 
Drood  in  The  Bookman  for  Niarch  1908;  the  recollections  of  Edmund 
Yates,  Trollope,  James  Payn,  Lehmann,  R.  H.  Horne,  Lockwood 
and  many  others.  The  Dickensian,  a  magazine  devoted  to  Dickensian 
subjects,  was  started  in  1905 ;  it  is  the  or{[an  of  the  Dickens  Fellow- 
ship, and  in  a  sense  of  the  Boa  Club.  A  Dickens  Dictionary  (by  G.  A. 
Tierce)  appeared  in  1873  and  1878;  another  (by  A.  J.  Philip)  in  1009; 
and  a  Duhens  Concordance  by  Mary  Williams  in  too/.        (T.  Ss.) 
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DICKINSON,  A.  E.— DICKSON,  J.  R, 


DICKINSON,  ANNA  BUZABETH  (1842-  ),  American 
author  and  lecturer,  was  bom,  of  Quaker  parentage,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  28th  of  October  1842.  She 
was  educated  at  the  Friends'  Free  School  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  teacher.  In  186 1  she  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the 
United  States  mint,  but  was  removed  for  criticizing  General 
McClellan  at  a  public  meeting.  She  had  gradually  become 
widely  known  as  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  public  speaker,  one 
of  the  first  of  her  sex  to  mount  the  platform  to  discuss  the  burning 
questions  of  the  hour.  Before  the  Civil  War  she  lectured  on 
anti-slavery  topics,  duringthewarshc  toured  the  countryon  behalf 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  also  lectured  on  reconstruction, 
temperance  and  woman's  rights.  She  wrote  several  plays,  in- 
cluding The  Crovmof  Thorns  (1876);  Mary  r«(/or(  1878),  in  which 
she  appeared  in  the  title  r61c;  Aurelian  (1878);  and  An  American 
Ctrl  (1880),  successfully  acted  by  Fanny  Davenport  She  also 
published  a  novel.  Which  Answer?  (1868);  A  Paying  Investment, 
a  Plea  for  Education  (1876);  and  A  Ragged  Register  of  People, 
Places  and  Opinions  (1879). 

DICKINSON,  JOHN  (173  2-1808),  American  sUtesman  and 
pamphleteer,  was  born  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  on  the  8ih 
of  November  1 73  2.  He  removed  with  his  father  to  Kent  county, 
Delaware,  in  1740,  studied  under  private  tutors,  read  law,  and  in 
X753  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  Returning  to  America 
in  1757,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  was  spteakcr 
of  the  Delaware  assembly  in  1760,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly  in  1 762-1 765  and  again  in  1770-1776.* 
He  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (1765) 
and  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  to  1776,  when  he 
was  defeated  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  then  retired  to  Delaware,  served  for  a  time 
as  pnvate  and  later  as  brigader-general  in  the  state  militia,  and 
was  again  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  (from  Delaware) 
in  1 779- 1 780.  He  was  president  of  the  executive  councilor  chief 
executive  officer,  of  Delaware  in  1 781-1782,  and  of  Pennsylvania 
in  I782-1 785,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Delaware  to  the  Annapolis 
convention  of  1786  and  the  Federal  Constitutional  convention 
of  1787.  Dickinson  has  aptly  been  called  the  "Penman  of  the 
Revolution."  No  other  writeroftheday  presented  arguments  so 
numerous,  so  timely  and  so  popular.  He  drafted  the"  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  "of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  the  "  Petition  to  the 
King  "and  the"  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec  "  of  the 
Congress  of  1774,  and  the  second  "  Petition  to  the  King  "*and 
the  "  Articles  of  Confederation  "  of  the  second  Congress.  Most 
influential  of  all,  however,  were  The  Letters  of  a  Farmer  in 
Pennsylvania^  written  in  1 767-1 768  in  condemnation  of  the 
Townshend  Acts  of  1767,  in  which  he  rejected  speculative 
natural  rights  theories  and  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  through  simple  legal  arguments.  By  opposing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  lost  his  popularity  and  was  never 
able  entirely  to  regain  it.  As  the  representative  of  a  small  state, 
he  championed  the  principle  of  state  equality  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  but  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the 
compromise,  which  was  finally  adopted,  providing  for  equal 
representation,  in  one  house  and  proportional  representation  in 
the  other.  He  was  probably  influenced  by  Delaware  prejudice 
against  Pennsylvania  when  he  drafted  the  clause  which  forbids 
the  creation  of  a  new  state  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states 
or  parts  of  states  without  the  consent  of  the  states  concerned  as 
well  as  of  congress.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  he 
defended  its  work  in  a  series  of  letters  signed  "  Fabius,"  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  Federalist  productions. 
It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  were  the  first  two  states  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 
Dickinson's  interests  were  not  exclusively  political.  He  helped 
to  found  Dickinson  College  (named  in  his  honour)  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1783,  was  the  first  president  of  its  board  of 

*  Being  under  the  same  proprietor  and  the  same  governor, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  so  closely  connected  before  the 
Revolution  that  there  was  an  interchange  of  public  men. 

'  The  "  Declaration  of  the  United  Colonics  of  North  America  .  .  . 
setting  forth  the  Causes  and  the  Necessity  of  their  Taking  up  Arms  '* 
(often  erroneously  attributed  to  Thomas  Jefferson). 


trustees,  and  was  for  many  years  its  chief  benefactor.  He  died 
on  the  X4th  of  February  1808  and  was  buried  in  the  Friends' 
burial  groimd  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sec  C.  J.  Stni6,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Dickinson,  and  P.  L.  Ford 
(editor),  The  Writings  of  John  Dickinson,  in  vols.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
respectively  of  the  hfemoirs  of  tke  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyhania 
(Philadelphia,  1891  and  1895). 

DICKSON,  SIR  ALEXANDER  (1777-1840),  British  artillerist, 

entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  in  1793,  passing  out  as 

second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery  in  the  following  year. 

As  a  subaltern  he  saw  service  in  Minorca  in  1798  and  at  Malta  in 

1800.    As  a  captain  he  took  part  in  the  tmfortunate  Montevideo 

Expedition  of  1806-07,  &n<i  in  ^^09  he  accompanied  Howorth 

to  the  Peninsular  War  as  brigade-major  of  the  artillery.    He  soon 

obtained  a  command  in  the  Portuguese  artillery,  and  as  a 

lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Portuguese  service  took  part  in  the 

various  battles  of  1810-ix.    At  the  two  sieges  of  Budazoz, 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  Salamanca  forts  and  Burgos,  he    was 

entrusted  by  Wellington  (who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him) 

with  most  of  the  detailed  artillery  work,  and  at  Salamanca  battle 

he  commanded  the  reserve  artillery.    In  the  end  he  becanne 

commander  of  the  whole  of  the  artillery  of  the  allied  army,  and 

though  still  only  a  substantive  captain  in  the  British  service  he 

had  under  his  orders  some  8000  men.    At  Vitoria,  the  Pyrenees 

battles  and  Toulouse  he  directed  the  movements  of  the  artillery 

engaged,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  received  handsome  presents 

from  the  officers  who  had  served  under  him,  many  of  whom  were 

his  seniors  in  the  army  list.    He  was  at  the  disastrous  affair  of 

New  Orleans,  but  returned  to  Europe  in  time  for  the  Waterloo 

campaign.    He  was  present  at  (^atre  Bras  and  Waterloo  on  the 

artillery  staff  of  Wellington's  army,  and  subsequently  commanded 

the  British  battering  train  at  the  sieges  of  the  French  fortresses 

left  behind  the  advancing  allies.     For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  on 

home  service,  principally  as  a  staff  officer  of  artillery.    He  died, 

a  major-general  and  G.C.B.,  in  1840.    A  memorial  was  erected  at 

Woolwich  in  1847.    Dickson  was  one  of  the  eariiest  fellows  of  the 

Royal  Geographical  Society. 

His  diaries  kept  in  the  Peninsula  were  the  main  source  of  informa- 
tion used  in  Duncan's  History  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

DICKSON,  SIR   JAMES   ROBERT   (1832-1901),   Australian 
statesman,  was  born  in  Plymouth  on  the  30th  of  November  1832. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Glasgow,  receiving  his  education  at  the 
high  school,  and  became  a  derk  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
In  1854  he  emigrated  to  Victoria,  but  after  some  years  spent 
in  that  colony  and  in  New  South  Wales,  he  settled  in  1862  ixt 
Queensland,  where  he  was  connected  with  many  important 
business  enterprises,  among  them  the  Royal  Bank  of  (^eensland. 
He  entered  the  Queensland  House  of  Assembly  in  1872,  and 
became  ministerof  works  (1876),  treasurer  (1876-1879,  and  1883— 
1887),  acting  premier  (1884),  but  resigned  in  1887  on  the  question 
of  taxing  land.    In  1889  he  retired  from  business,  and  spent  three 
years  in  Europe  before  resuming  political  life.    He  fought  for 
the  introduction  of  Polynesian  labour  on  the  Queensland  sugar 
plantations  at  the  general  election  of  189a,  and  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  that  year  and  again  at  the  elections  of  1 8Q3 
and  1896.    He  became  secretary  for  railways  in  1897,  minister  for 
home  affairs  in  1898,  represented  Queensland  in  the  federal 
council  of  Australia  in  1896  and  at  the  postal  conference  at 
Hobart  in  1898,  and  in  1898  became  premier.    His  energies  u*ere 
now  devoted  to  the  formation  of  an  Australian  commonwealth. 
He  secured  the  reference  of  the  question  to  a  plebiscite,  the  result 
of  which  justified  his  anticipations.    He  resigned  the  premiership 
in  November  1899,  but  in  the  ministry  of  Robert  Philp,  formed 
in  the  next  month,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  offices  of  chief 
secretary  and  vice-president  of  the  executive  council  which  he  had 
combined  with  the  office  of  premier.    He  represented  C^censland 
in  1900  at  the  conference  held  in  London  to  consider  the  question 
of  Australian  unity,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  minister  of 
defence  in  the  first  government  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  accomplishment  of  his  political  aims, 
dying  at  Sydney  on  the  loth  of  January  1901,  in  the  midst  of 
the  festivities  attending  the  inauguration  of  the  new  state. 
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NOOTTliBDOllS,  in  botany,  the  larger  of  the  two  great  classes 

of  ioffospenns,  embracing  most  of  the  common  flower  •bearing 

pUats.    The  name  ejqpresses  the  most  .universal  character  of  the 

class,  the  importance  of  which  was  first  noticed  by  John  Ray, 

nuody,  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons,  in 

the  pkntlet  or  embryo  contained  in  the  seed.    The  embryo  is 

genoally  soirounded  by  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  foodstuflf 

(eBdo^)erm)  which  serves  to  nourish  it  in  its  development  to 

form  a  seedling  when  the  seed  germinates;  frequently,  however, 

at  in  pea  or  bean  and  their  allies,  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  for 

future  use  is  stored  up  in  the  cotyledons  themselves,  which  then 

become  thick  and  fleshy.    In  germination  of  the  seed  the  root  of 

the  embryo  (radicle)  grows  out  to  get  a  holdfast  for  the  plant; 

this  is  generally  followed  by  the  growth  of  the  short  stem 

immediately  above  the  root,  the  so<aUed  "  hypocotyl,'"  which 

canies  up  the  cotyledons  above  the  ground,  where  they  ^read 

to  the  light  and  become  the  first  green  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Protected  between  the  cotyledons an^  terminating  the  axis  of  the 

plant  is  the  first  stem-bud  (the  plumule  of  the  embryo),  by  the 

farther  growth  and  development  of  which  the  aerial  portion  of 

-  the  plant,  consisting  of  stem,  leaves  and  branches,  is  formed, 

whik  the  development  of  the  radicle  forms  the  root-system. 

Ihe  size  and  manner  of  growth  of  the  adult  plant  show  a  great 

variety,  from  the  small  herb  bsting  for  one  season  only,  to  the 

forest  tree  living  for  centuries.    The  arrangement  of  the  conduct- 

Zhg  tSasut  in  the  stem  is  characteristic;  a  transverse  section  of 

the  very  young  stem  shows  a  nunber  of  distinct  conducting 

sttaads— vascular  bundles — arranged  in  a  ring  round  the  pith; 

these  soon  become  united  to  form  a  dosed  ring  of  bast  and 

«Dod,  separated  by  a  layer  of  formative  tissue  (cambium).    In 

perennials  the  stem  shows  a  regular  increase  in  thickness  each 

year  by  the  addition  of  a  new  ring  of  wood  outside  the  old  one 

—te  details  of  structure  see  Plants:  Analamy.    A  similar  growth 

ocoiisintheroofc.     This  increase  in  the  diameter  of  stem  and  root 

is  correlated  with  the  increase  in  leaf -area  each  season,  due  to  the 

oootinoed  production  of  new  leaf -bearing  branches.    A  character- 

istk  of  the  dzss  is  afforded  by  the  complicated  network  formed 

by  the  leaf-veins, — well  seen  in  a  skeleton  leaf,  from  which  the  soft 

parts  have  been  removed  by  maceration.    The  parts  of  the 

Aower  are  most  frequently  arranged  in  fives,  or  multiples  of  fives; 

fer  mstance,  a  common  arrangement  is  as  follows, — five  sepals, 

nccecded  by  five  petals,  ten  stamens  in  two  sets  of  fiVe,  and  five 

or  fewer  carpds;  an  arrangement  in  fours  Is  less  frequent,  while 

the  arrangement  in  threes,  so  common  in  monocotyledons,  is  rare 

in  diootyledona.    In  some  orders  the  parts  are  numerous,  chiefly 

in  the  case  of  the  stamens  and  the  carpels,  as  in  the  buttercup  and 

«l«r  members  of  the  order  Ranunculaceae.    There  is  a  very  wide 

rtafe  in  the  general  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 

flower,  aaaodated  with  the  means  for  ensuring  the  transference  of 

pcSea;  in  the  simplest  cases  the  flower  consists  only  of  a  few 

sumens  or  carpcb,  with  no  enveloping  sepals  or  petals,  as  in  the 

viUow,  while  in  the  more  elaborate  type  each  series  is  represented, 

the  whole  forming  a  comt^cated  structure  closely  correlated 

vith  the  sue,  form  and  habits  of  the  pollinating  agent  (see 

Tiamzm).    The  characters  of  the  fruit  and  seed  and  the  means 

lor  *«*MriTq[  the  dispersal  of  the  seeds  are  also  very  varied  (see 

Ftxnr). 

DICTATOR  (from  the  Lat.  didare,  frequentative  of  dicere,  to 
■peak).  In  modem  usage  this  term  is  loosdy  used  for  a  personal 
nJer  enjoying  extraordinary  and  extra-constitutional  power. 
The  etsnmkogical  sense  of  one  who  "  dictates  " — i.e.  one  whose 
word  (dieUm)  is  law  (from  which  that  of  one  who  "  dictates,"  i.e. 
ipeaks  for  some  writer  to  record,  is  to  be  distinguished) — ^has 
been  aascstcd  by  the  historical  use  of  the  term,  in  ancient  tiroes, 
lor  an  eartraordinary  magistrate  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
It  a  ankxMwn  predsely  how  the  Roman  word  came  into  use, 
though  an  oplanation  of  the  earlier  oflicial  title,  magister  poptdi, 
throws  Mfne  li^t  on  the  subject.  That  designation  may  mean 
**  head  of  the  (infantry)  host "  as  opposed  to  his  subordinate,  the 
m4gxsier  efmlum,  who  was  "  head  of  the  cavalry. "  If  this  explana- 
taco  be  accepted,  emphasis  was  thus  laid  in  early  times  on  the 
aSitaiy  aapea  of  the  dictatorship,  and  in  fact  the  officie  seems  to 


have  been  institute^  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  military  crisis 
such  as  might  have  proved  too  serious  for  the  annual  consuls  with 
their  divided  command.  Later  constitutional  theory  held  that 
the  repression  of  civil  discord  was  also  one  of  the  motives  for  the 
institution  of  a  dictatorship.  Such  is  the  view  expressed  by 
Cicero  in  the  De  legibus  (iii.  3,  9)  and  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
in  his  extant  Oratio  (i.  28)  This  function  of  the  office,  although 
it  may  not  have  been  contemplated  at  first,  is  attested  by 
the  internal  history  of  Rome.  In  the  crisis  of  the  agitation  that 
gathered  round  the  Licinian  laws  (367  B.C.)  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed, and  in  314  B.C.  we  have  the  notice  of  a  dictator  created 
for  purposes  of  criminal  jurisdiction  {quaestionibus  exercendis). 
The  dictator  appointed  to  meet  the  dangers  of  war,  sedition  or 
crime  was  technically  described  as"  the  administrative  dictator  " 
(ret  gerundae  causa) .  Minor,  or  merely  formal,  needs  of  the  state 
might  lead  to  the  creation  of  other  types  of  this  office.  Thus  we 
find  dicutors  destined  to  hold  the  elections,  to  make  out  the  list 
of  the  senate,  to  celebrate  games,  to  establish  festivals,  and  to 
drive  the  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter— an  act  of  natural 
magic  which  was  believed  to  avert  pestilence.  These  dictators 
appointed  for  minor  purposes  were  expected  to  retire  from  office 
as  soon  as  their  function  was  completed.  The  "  administrative 
dictator  "  held  office  for  at  least  six  months. 

The  powers  of  a  dictator  were  a  temporary  revival  of  those 
of  the  kings;  but  there  T^ere  some  limitations  to  his  authority. 
He  was  never  concerned  with  civil  jurisdiction,  and  was 
dependent  on  the  senate  for  supplies  of  money.  His  military 
authority  was  confined  to  Italy;  and  his  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  citizens  was  at  an  eariy  period  limited  by  law.  It  was 
probably  the  lex  Valeria  of  300  B.C.  that  made  him  subject  to  the 
right  of  criminal  appeal  (provocaHo)  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
But  during  his  tenure  of  power  all  the  magistrates  of  the  people 
were  regarded  as  his  subordinates;  and  it  was  even  held  that 
the  right  of  assistance  (auxilium) ,  furnished  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  to  members  of  the  citizen  body,  should  not  be  effectively 
exercised  when  the  state  was  under  this  type  of  martial  law.  The 
dictator  was  nominated  by  one  of  the  consuk.  But  here  as  else- 
where the  senate  asserted  its  authority  over  the  magistrates,  and 
the  view  was  finally  held  that  the  senate  should  not  only  suggest 
the  need  of  nomination  but  also  the  name  of  the  nominee.  After 
the  nomination,  the  imperium  of  the  dictator  was  confirmed  by 
a  lex  curiala  (see  Comitia)  .  To  emphasize  the  superiority  of  this 
imperium  over  that  of  the  consuls,  the  dictator  might  be  preceded 
by  twenty-four  Uctors,  not  by  the  usual  twelve;  and,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  office,  these  h'ctors  bore  the  axes,  the 
symbols  of  life  and  death,  within  the  city  walls. 

Tradition  represents  the  dictatorship  as  having  a  life  of  three 
centimes  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  state.  The  first  dictator 
is  said  to  have  been  created  in  501  B.C.;  the  Ust  of  the 
"  administrative  "  dictators  belongs  to  the  year  a  16  B.C.  It  was 
an  office  that  was  incompatible  both  with  the  growing  spirit  of 
constitutionalism  and  with  the  greater  security  of  the  city;  and 
the  epoch  of  the  Second  Punic  War  was  marked  by  experiments 
with  the  office,  such  as  the  election  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  by  the 
people,  and  the  co-dictatorship  of  M.  Minucius  with  Fabius,  which 
heralded  its  disuse  (see  Pvmic  Wars).  The  emergency  office  of 
the  early  and  middle  Republic  has  few  points  of  contact,  except 
those  of  the  extraordinary  position  and  almost  unfettered 
authority  of  its  holder,  with  the  dictatorship  as  revised  by  Sulla 
and  by  Caesar.  Sulla's  dictatorship  was  the  form  taken  by  a 
provisional  government.  He  was  created  "  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic."  It  is  less  certain  whether  the  dictatorships  held 
by  Caesar  were  of  a  consciously  provisional  character.  Since  the 
office  represented  the  only  supreme  Imperium  in  Rome,  it  was 
the  natural  resort  of  the  founder  of  a  monarchy  (see  Sulla  and 
Caesak)  .  Ostensibly  to  prevent  its  further  use  for  such  a  purpose, 
M.  Antonius  in  44  B.C.  carried  a  law  abolishing  the  dictatorship  as 
a  part  of  the  constitution. 

BiBLiocKAPHY. — Mommsen,  Rdmiuhes  Staalsreckt,  n.  141  foil. 
(3rd  ed.,  Leipzig,  18B7);  Herzoe,  CesekichU  und  System  der  rUmi- 
schen  Staatsverfassung,  i.  718  foil.  (Leipzig,  1884):  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Reatencydopdaiet  v.  370  toll,  (new  edition,  Stuttgart,  1893,  Ac); 
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Langr.  R&mische  AUertkOmer,  1. 54a  foil.  (Berlin,  1856.  Ac.) ;  Darem- 
berg-SagUo,  DicUonnaire  des  autiauitis  fttcques  et  romaitus,  ii.  161 
foil.  (1875.  Ac);  Haverfield.  "  The  AboliUon  of  the  Dictatorship," 
in  Classical  Raritw,  iii.  77.  (A.  H.  J.  G.) 

DICnONART.  In  its  proper  and  most  astial  meaning  a 
dictionary  is  a  book  containing  a  collection  of  the  words  of  a 
language,  dialect  or  subject,  arranged  alphabetically  or 
OtiteitiM  Jq  g^m^  other  definite  oider  ,and  with  explanations  in  the 
Ufftrr  ume  or someother language.  When  the  words  arc  few  in 
number,  being  only  a  small  part  of  those  belonging  to 
the  subject,  or  when  they  are  given  without  explanation,  or  some 
only  are  explamed,  or  the  explanations  are  partial,  the  work  is 
called  a  vocabulary;  and  when  there  is  merely  a  list  of  explana- 
tions of  the  technical  words  and  expressions  in  some  particular 
subject,  a  glossary.  An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words 
of  some  book  or  author  with  references  to  the  places  where 
they  occur  is  called  an  index  {q.v.).  When  under  each  word 
the  phrases  containing  it  are  added  to  the  references,  the  work  is 
called  a  concordance.  Sometimes,  however,  these  names  are  given 
td  true  dictionaries;  thus  the  great  Italian  dictionary  of  the 
Accademia  delta  Crusca^  in  six  volumes  folio,  is  called  VocaMario, 
and  Emesti's  dictionary  to  Cicero  is  caUed  Index,  When  the 
words  are  arranged  according  to  a  definite  system  of  classification 
under  heads  and  subdivisions,  according  to  their  nature  or  their 
meaning,  the  book  is  usually  called  a  classed  vocabulary;  but 
when  sufficient  explanations  are  given  it  is  often  accepted  as  a 
dictionary,  like  the  Onomaslicon  of  Julius  Pollux,  or  the  native 
dictionaries  of  Sanskrit,  Mancbu  and  many  other  languages. 

Dictionaries  were  originally  books  of  reference  explaining  the 
words  of  a  language  or  of  some  part  of  it.  As  the  names  of 
things,  as  well  as  those  of  persons  and  places,  are  words,  and 
often  require  explanation  even  more  than  other  classes  of  words, 
they  were,  necessarily  included  in  dictionaries,  and  often  to  a  very 
great  extent.  In  time,  books  were  devoted  to  them  alone,  and 
were  limited  to  special  subjects,  and  these  have  so  multiplied, 
that  dictionaries  of  things  now  rival  in  number  and  variety  those 
of  worjds  or  of  languages,  while  they  often  far  surpass  them  in  btilk. 
There  are  dictionaries  of  biography  and  history,  real  and  fictitious, 
general  and  special,  relating  to  men  of  all  countries,  characters 
and  professions;  the  English  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(see  Biogkaphy)  is  a  great  instance  of  one  form  of  these; 
dictionaries  of  bibliography,  relating  to  all  books,  or  to  those 
of  some  particular  kind  or  country;  dictionaries  of  geography 
(sometimes  caUed  gazetteers)  of  the  whole  world,  of  particular 
coimtries,  or  of  small  districts,  of  towns  and  of  villages,  of 
castles,  monasteries  and  other  buildings.  There  are  dictionaries 
of  philosophy;  of  the  Bible;  of  mathematics;  of  natural  history, 
zoology,  botany;  of  birds,  trees,  plants  and  flowers;  of 
chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy;  of  architecture,  painting 
and  music;  of  medicine,  surgery,  anatomy,  pathology  and 
physiology;  of  diplomacy;  of  law,  canon,  civil,  statutory  and 
criminal;  of  political  and  social  sciences;  of  agriculture,  rural 
economy  and  gardening;  of  commerce,  navigation,  horse- 
manship and  the  military  arts;  of  mechanics,  machines  and 
the  manual  arts.  There  are  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  of 
chronology,  of  dates,  of  genealogy,  of  heraldry,  of  diplomatics,  of 
abbreviations,  of  useful  receipts,  of  monograms,  of  adulterations 
and  of  very  many  other  subjects.  These  works  arc  separately 
referred  to  in  the  bibliographies  attached  to  the  articles  on  the 
separate  subjects.  And  lastly,  there  arc  dictionaries  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  their  comprehensive  offspring,  encydopaedias 
(g.v.),  which  include  in  themselves  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
Neither  under  the  heading  of  dictionory  nor  under  that  of 
encyclopaedia  do  we  propose  to  include  a  mention  of  every  work 
of  its  class,  but  many  of  these  will  be  referred  to  in  the  separate 
articles  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  pertain.  And  in  thb 
article  we  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  those  dictionaries 
which  are  primarily  word-books.  This  is  practically  the  most 
convenient  distinction  from  the  subject-book  or  encyclopaedia; 
though.the  two  characters  are  often  combined  in  one  work.  Thus 
the  Century  Dictionary  has  encyclopaedic  features,  while  the 
present  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  restoring  its 


earlier  tradition  but  carrying  out  the  idea  more  systematically, 
also  embodies  dictionary  features. 

Dictionarium  is  a  word  of  low  or  modern  Latinity;^  dicUo, 
from  which  it  was  formed,  was  used  in  medieval  Latin  to  mean 
a  word.  Lexicon  is  a  corresponding  word  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  a  book  of  or  for  words — a  dictionaiy.  A  gUtssary  is 
properly  a  collection  of  unusual  or  foreign  words  requiring 
explanation.  It  is  the  name  frequently  given  to  En^^ish 
dictionaries  of  dialects,  which  the  Germans  usually  call  idioticon^ 
and  the  Italians  vocaMario.  Wdrtorbuck^  a  book  of  words,  was 
first  used  among  the  Germans,  according  to  Grimm,  by  Kramer 
(1719),  imitated  from  the  Dutch  tMMr)tfai&0eib.  From  the  Germans 
the  Swedes  and  Danes  adopted  ordbok,  ordbog.  The  Icelandic 
ordaMk,  like  the  (jerman,  contains  the  genitive  plural  The 
Slavonic  nations  use  davoTf  doonikt  and  the  southern  Slavs 
ryOshnikt  from  slovOf  ryetsh^  a  word,  formed,  like  dictionary 
and  lexicon,  without  composition.  Many  other  names  have  been 
given  to  dictionaries,  as  tketauruSf  SpracksckaU,  cornucopia, 
gaxophyiaciuMf  comprekensoriuMt  caikolicon,  to  indicate  their 
completeness  ;  manipulus  predicantiuMf  promptorium  puerorum, 
liber  memorialist  kortus  vocabulontm^  ionia'{s.  violet  bed),  aheary  ■ 
(a  beehive),  kamoos  (the  sea),  haft  kulzum  (the  seven  seas),  isu 
lien  (a  standard  of  character),  onomastL^,  nomenclalor,  bitiio- 
thecot  duddario,  Mundart-sammlungt  dams,  scala,  pkardra?  La 
Crusca  from  the  great  Italian  dictionary,  and  Calepino  (in  Spanish 
and  Italian)  from  the  Latin  dictionary  of  Calepinus. 

The  tendency  of  great  dictionaries  is  to  unite  in  themsdves  aU 
the  peculiar  features  of  special  dictionaries.  A  large  dictionary 
is  most  useful  when  a  word  b  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  or  when 
there  is  difficulty  in  making  out  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase. 
Special  dictionaries  are  more  •useful  for  special  purposes;  for 
instance,  synonyms  are  best  studied  in  a  dictionary  of  synonyms. 
And  small  dictionaries  are  more  convenient  for  frequent  use,  as 
in  translating  from  an  unfamiliar  language,  for  words  may  be 
found  more  quickly,  and  they  present  the  words  and  their 
meanings  in  a  concentrated  and  compact  form,  instead  of  being 
scattered  over  a  large  space,  and  separated  by  other  matter. 
Dictionaries  of  several  languages,  called  pdygUOs,  are  of  different 
kinds.  Some  are  polyglot  in  the  vocabulary,  but  not  in  the 
explanation,  like  Johnson's  dictionary  of  Persian  and  Arabic 
explained  in  English;  some  in  the  interpretation,  but  not  in  the 
vocabulary  or  explanation,  like  Calepini  odo^oUon,  a  Latin 
dictionary  of  Latin,  with  the  meanings  in  seven  languages.' 
Many  great  dictionaries  are  now  polyglot  in  this  sense.  Some  are 
polyglot  in  the  vocabulary  and  interpretation,  but  are  explained 
in  one  language,  like  Jal's  Glossaire  nautique,  a  ^ossary  of  sea 
terms  in  many  languages,  giving  the  equivalents  of  each  word  in 
the  other  languages,  but  the  explanation  in  French.  Pauthier's 
Annamese  Dictionary  is  polyglot  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  gives 
the  Chin^  characters  with  their  pronunciation  in  Qiinese  and 
Anruimese.  Special  dictionaries  are  of  many  kinds.  There  are 
technical  dictionaries  of  etymology,  foreign  words,  dialects, 
secret  languages,  slang,  neology,  barbarous  words,  faults  of  ex- 
pression, choice  words,  prosody,  pronunciation,  spelling,  orators, 
poets,  law,  music,  proper  names,  particular  authors,  nouns,  verbs, 
participles,  particles,  double  forms,  difficulties  and  many  others. 
Pick's  dictionary  (C^dttingen,  I868^j8vo;  X874-X876, 8vo,  4  vols.) 
is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  ascertain  the  common  language  of 
the  Indo-European  nations  before  each  of  their  great  separations. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  Etymologische  Porschungen  (Lemgo 
and  Detmoldt,  1859-1873,  8vo,  72x7  pages)  Pott  gives  a 
comparative  lexicon  of  Indo-European  roots,  2226  in  number, 
occupying  5140  pages. 

*  Joannes  de  Garlandia  (John  Gariand;  fl.  1202-1252)  gives 
the  following  explanation  in  his  Diaionarius,  which  is  a  classed 
vocabulary: — "  Dictionarius  dicitur  libellus  istc  a  dictionibus  magis 
necessariis,  quas  tenetur  quiltbet  acolaris,  non  tantum  in  acrinio  de 
Hgnit  facto,  oed  in  cordis  armarido  firmiter  retinere."  This  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  first  use  of  the  word. 

*  An  excellent  dictionary  of  quoutions.  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
kind:  a  lam  folio  volume  pnnted  in  Strassburg  about  1475  is 
entitled  "  Pharetra  auctoriutes  et  dicu  doctorum,  (MIoaophorum, 
et  poetaruin  continens.'' 
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At  no  time  was  pragres  in  the  making  of  geneial  dictionaries 
so  Rpid  as  daring  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  to 
be  seen  in  three  things:  in  the  perfecting  of  the  theory  of  what 
a  general  dictionary  should  be;  in  the  elaboration 
of  methods  of  collecting  and  editing  kxicographic 
materials;  and  in  the  magnitude  and  improved  quality  of  the 
vock  which  has  been  accomplished  or  planned.  Each  of  these 
on  best  be  illustrated  from  English  lexicography,  in  which  the 
prooes  of  development  has  in  all  directions  been  carried  farthest. 
Tbe  advance  that  has  been  made  in  theory  began  with  a  radical 
diaoge  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  chief  end  of  the  general 
dictxMury  of  a  language.  The  older  view  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  leziGographer  should  furnish  a  standard  of  usage — should 
RSbter  ody  those  words  which  are,  or  at  some  period  of  the 
lufiage  have  been,  "  good  "  from  a  literaxy  point  of  view,  with 
tbe^  "  proper  "  senses  and  uses,  or  should  at  least  furnish  the 
Beans  of  determining  what  these  are.  In  other  words,  his  chief 
duly  was  conceived  to  be  to  sift  and  refine,  to  decide  authori- 
tatively questions  with  regard  to  good  usage,  and  thus  to  fix  the 
hncuage  as  comi^tely  as  mi^t  be  possible  within  the  limits 
detennined  by  the  literary  taste  of  his  time.  Thus  the  Accademia 
ddk  Cmsca,  fcunded  near  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century,  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  in  this  way  the  Italian 
tongue,  and  in  i6xa  the  Vocaboiano  degli  Accadcmici  dtUa 
Cnaa,  long  the  standard  of  that  language,  was  published.  The 
Acadfanie  Frangaise,  the  first  edition  of  whose  dictionary 
sppcazed  m  1694,  had  a  similar  origin.  In  England  the  idea  of 
eoestmctittg  a  dictionary  upon  this  prindi^e  arose  during  the 
Kcaod  quarter  of  the  i8lh  century.  It  was  imagined  by  men  of 
kttcn--aBong  them  Alexander  Pope — ^that  the  English  language 
fad  then  attained  such  perfection  that  further  improvement  was 
binUy  pns<ihle,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  it  were  not  fixed  by 
kncognphic  authority  deterioration  would  soon  begin.  Since 
there  wu  no  Fngliish  **  Academy,"  it  was  necessary  that  the  task 
sbooU  fall  to  some  one  whose  judgment  would  command  respect, 
tad  the  man  who  undertook  it  was  Samuel  Johnson.  His  die- 
tiniajy,  the  first  edition  of  which,  in  two  folio  volumes,  appeared 
B  I7S5>  vas  in  many  respects  admirable,  but  it  was  inade- 
quate even  as  a  standard  of  the  then  existing  literary  usage. 
JobasoD  himself  did  liot  long  entertain  the  belief  that  the  natural 
devdopment  of  a  language  can  be  arrested  in  that  or  in  any 
Mbei  way.  His  work  was,  however,  generally  accepted  as  a  final 
aothority,  and  the  ideas  upon  which  it  was  founded  dominated 
^i^hk  lexioography  for  more  than  a  century.  The  first  effective 
potest  in  En^and  against  the  supremacy  of  this  literary  view  was 
Bade  by  Dean  (later  Archbishop)  Trench,  in  a  paper  on  "  Some 
Defideacies  in  Existing  English  Dictionaries  "  read  before  the 
PUklogical  Society  in  1857.  "  A  dictionary,"  he  said,  "  accord- 
iBg  to  that  idea  of  it  whidi  seems  to  me  alone  capable  of  being 
io^lly  maintained,  is  an  inven&ry  iff  the  language;  much  more, 
bet  this  primarily. ...  It  is  no  task  of  the  maker  of  it  to  select 
the  i0od  words  of  the  language. . . .  The  business  which  he  has 
BBdotaken  is  to  collect  and  arrange  aU  words,  whether  good  or 
had,  whether  they  oommend  themselves  to  his  judgment  or  other-. 
*ae....Hr  is  an  kisUman  of  [the  language],  tua  a  critic" 
1^  is,  for  the  literary  view  of  the  chief  end  of  the  general 
ictionary  should  be  substituted  the  philological  or  scientific 
Is  Cennany  this  substitution  had  already  been  effected  by  Jacob 
aad  Wilhehn  Grimm  in  their  dictionary  of  the  German  language, 
the  fint  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1854.  In  brief,  then,  the 
Bodern  view  is  that  the  general  dictionary  of  a  language 
^^old  be  a  record  of  all  the  words — current  or  obsolete — of 
that  hagnage,  with  aU  their  meanings  and  uses,  but  should  not 
aticapt  to  be,  except  secondarily  or  indirectly,  a  guide  to 
'food "  usage.  A  " standard  "  dictionary  has,  in  fact,  been 
Rcopiaed  to  be  an  impoasibility,  if  not  an  absurdity. 

Ihis  theoretical  requirement  must,  of  course,  be  modified 
pMssidenbfy  in  practice.  The  date  at  which  a  modem  language 
is  to  be  regarded  by  the  lexicographer  as  "  beginning  "  must,  as 
A  rule,  be  somcidiat  arbitrarily  chosen;  while  considerable 
pv^ions  of  its  earlier  vocabulary  cannot  be  recovered  because 
^  the  incompleteness  of  the  literary  record.    Moreover,  not  even 


the  most  complete  dictionaxy  can  include  all  the  words  which  the 
records— earlier  and  later^aaually  contain.  Many  words,  that 
is  to  say,  which  are  found  in  the  literature  of  a  language  cannot 
be  reguded  as,  for  lexicographic  purposes,  belonging  to  that 
bnguage;  while  many  more  may  or  may  not  be  hdd  to  belong 
to  it,  according  to  the  judgment— almost  the  whim--of  the 
individual  lexicographer.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  English 
tongue.  "That  vast  aggregate  of  words  and  phrases  which 
constitutes  the  vocabulary  of  English-speaking  men  presents,  to 
the  mind  that  endeavours  to  grasp  it  as  a  definite  whole,  the 
aspect  of  one  of  those  nebulous  masses  familiar  to  the  astronomer, 
in  which  a  clear  and  unmistakable  nucleus  shades  off  on  all  sides, 
through  zones  of  decreasing  brightness,  to  a  dim  marginal  film 
that  seems  to  end  nowhere,  but  to  lose  itself  imperceptibly  in 
the  surrounding  darkness"  (Dr  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Oxford 
Diet.  General  Explanations,  p.  xvii).  Tlis  "  marginal  fihn  "  of 
words  with  more  or  less  doubtful  daims  to  recognition  includes 
thousands  of  the  terms  of  the  natural  sdenoes  (the  New-Latin 
dassificatory  names  of  aoology  and  botany,  names  of  chemical 
compounds  and  of  minerals,  and  the  like);  half-natunlized 
foreign  words;  dialectal  words;  slang  terms;  trade  name 
(many  of  which  have  passed  or  are  passing  into  common  use) 
proper  names  and  many  more.  Many  of  these  even  the  most 
complete  dictionary  should  exdude;  others  it  should  include; 
but  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  will  always  remain  a  vexed 
question. 

Another  important  prindple  upon  which  Ttench  insisted,  and 
which  also  expresses  a  requirement  of  modem  scientific  {Oology, 
is  that  the  dictionary  shall  be  not  merdy  a  record,  but  also  an 
kistorical  record  of  words  and  their  uses.  From  the  Uterary  point 
of  view  the  most  important  thing  is  present  usage.  To  that  alone 
the  idea  of  a  "  standard  "  has  any  application.  Dictionaries  of 
the  older  type,  therefore,  usually  make  the  common,  or  "  proper  " 
or  "  root "  meaning  of  a  word  the  starting  point  of  its  definition, 
and  arrange  its  other  senses  in  a  logiol  or  acddental  order 
commonly  ignoring  the  hbtorical  order  in  which  the  various 
meanings  arose.  Still  less  do  they  attempt  to  give  data  from 
which  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  at  any  previous  period  may 
be  determined.  The  philologist,  however,  for  whom  the  growth, 
or  progressive  alteration,  of  a  language  is  a  fact  of  central 
importance,  regards  no  record  of  a  language  as  complete  which 
does  not  exhibit  this  growth  in  its  successive  stages.  He  desires 
to  know  when  and  where  each  word,  and  each  form  and  sense 
of  it,  are  first  found  in  the  language;  if  the  word  or  sense  is 
obsolete,  when  it  died;  and  any  other  fact  that  throws  liftht  upon 
its  history.  He  requires,  accordingly,  of  the  lexicographer  that, 
having  ascertained  these  data,  he  shidl  make  them  the  foundation 
of  his  exposition — in  particular,  of  the  division  and  arrangement 
of  his  definitions,  that  sense  being  placed  first  which  appeared 
first  in  order  of  time.  In  other  words,  each  article  in  the  dictionary 
should  furnish  an  orderly  biography  of  the  irord  of  which  it 
treats,  each  word  and  sense  being  so  dated  that  the  exact  time 
of  its  appearance  and  the  duration  of  its  use  may  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  determined.  This,  in  prindple,  is  the  method  of  the 
new  lexicography.  In  practice  it  is  subject  to  limitations  similar 
to  those  of  the  vocabulary  mentioned  above.  Incompleteness 
of  the  early  leoord  is  here  an  even  greater  obstacle;  and  there 
are  many  words  whose  history  is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  so 
unimportant  that  to  treat  it  elaborately  would  be  a  waste  of 
labour  and  space. 

The  adoption  of  the  historical  prindple  involves  a  further  note- 
worthy modification  of  older  methods,  namely,  an  important 
extension  of  the  use  of  quotations.  To  Dr  Johnson  bdongs  the 
credit  of  showing  how  useful,  when  properly  diosen,  they  may  be, 
not  only  in  corroborating  the  lexicograi^er's  statements,  but  also 
in  revealing  special  shades  of  meaning  or  variations  of  use  which 
his  definitions  cannot  well  express.  No  part  of  Johnson's  work 
is  more  valuable  than  this.  This  idea  was  more  fully  developed 
and  applied  by  Dr  Charles  Richardson,  whose  Now  Dictionary 
of  Ike  English  Language . . .  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the 
Best  Authors  (1835-1836)  still  remains  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  literary  illustrations.    Lexicographers,  however,  have,  with 
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few  exceptions,  until  t  recent  date,  employed  quotations  chiefly 
for  the  ends  just  mentioned — as  instances  of  use  or  as  illustra- 
tions of  correct  usa^e — with  scarcely  any  recognition  of  their 
value  as  historical  evidence;  and  they  have  taJcJen  them  almost 
exclusively  from  the  worics  of  the  "  beat "  authors.  But  since  all 
the  data  upon  which  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
a  word  can  be  based  must  be  collected  from  the  literature  of 
the  language,  it  is  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  the  lexicographer 
is  required  to  furnish  evidence  for  an  historiaal  inference,  a 
quotation  is  the  best  form  in  which  he  can  give  it.  In  fact, 
extracts,  properly  selected  and  grouped,  are  gennally  sufficient  to 
show  the  entire  meaning  and  biography  of  a  word  without  the  aid 
of  elaborate  definitions.  The  latter  simply  save  the  reader  the 
trouble  of  drawing  the  proper  conclusions  for  himself.  A  further 
rule  of  the  new  lexicography,  accordingly,  is  that  quotations 
should  be  used,  primarily,  as  historical  evidence,  and  that  the 
history  of  words' and  meanings  should  be  exhibited  by  means  of 
them.  The  eariiest  instance  of  use  that  can  be  found,  and  (if  the 
word  or  sense  is  obsolete)  the  latest,  are  as  a  rule  to  be  given; 
while  in  the  case  of  an  important  word  or  sense,  instances  taken 
from  succes^ve  periods  of  its  currency  also  should  be  dted. 
Moreover,  a  quotation  which  contains  an  important  bit  of 
historical  evidence  must  be  used,  whether  its  sourcx  is  "good," 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  or  not — whether  it  is  a  dassic 
of  the  language  or  from  a  daily  newspaper;  though  where  choice 
is  possible,  preference  should,  of  course,  be  given  to  quotations 
extracted  from  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  This  rule  does  not 
do  away  with  the  illustrative  use  of  quotations,  which  is  still 
recognized  as  highly  important,  but  it  subordinates  it  to  their 
historical  use.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  it  implies  that  the 
extracts  must  be  given  exactly,  and  in  the  original  spelling  and 
capitalization,  acoirately  dated,'  and  furnished  with  a  precise 
reference  to  author,  book,  volume,  page  and  edition;  for 
insistence  upon  these  requirement*— :whidi  are  obviously  im- 
portant, whatever  the  use  of  the  quotation  may  be — is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  modem  innovations.  Johnson  usually  gave 
simply  the  author's  name,  and  often  quoted  from  memory  and 
inaccurately;  and  many  of  his  successors  to  this  day  have 
followed — altogether  or  to  some  extent — ^his  example. 
(  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  use  of  quotations — after 
the  difficulty  of  collection — ^is  that  of  finding  space  for  them  in  a 
dictionary  of  reasonable  size.  Preference  must  be  given  to  those 
which  are  essential,  the  number  of  those  which  are  dted  merdy 
on  methodical  grounds  being  made  as  small  as  possible.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  negative  evidence  furnished  by 
quotations  is  generally  of  little  value;  one  can  sddom,  that  is, 
be  certain  that  the  lexicographer  has  actually  found  the  earliest 
or  the  latest  use,  or  that  the  word  or  sense  has  not  been  current 
during  some  intermediate  period  from  which  he  has  no  quotations. 
Lastly,  a  much  more  important  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  ideal 
dictionary  is  now  assigned  to  the  etymolciy  of  words.  This  may 
be  attributed, -in  part,  to  the  recent  rapid  development  of  ety- 
mology as  a  sdence,  and  to  the  greater  abundance  of  trustworthy 
data;  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  the  connexion  between  that  section  of  the  biography 
of  a  word  which  lies  within  the  language — subsequent,  that  is, 
to  the  time  when  the  language  may,  for  lexicographical  purposes, 
be  assumed  to  have  begun,  or  to  the  time  when  the  word  was 
adopted  or  invented — and  its  antecedent  history^has  become  more 
vital  and  interesting.  Etymology,  in  other  words,  is  essentially 
the  history  of  the  form  of  a  word  up  to  the  time  when  it  became 
a  part  of  the  language,  and  is,  in  a  measure,  an  extension  of  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  word  in  the  language.  More- 
over, it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  exact  rdations  of  allied 
words  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  separation  of  words  of  the  same 
form  but  of  diverse  origin  (homonyms)  can  be  effected,  and  is 
thus,  for  the  dictionary,  the  foundation  of  all /ami/y  kisiory  and 
correct  genealogy.  In  fact,  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
these  two  points  in  the  best  recent  lexicography  is  one  of  its 
distinguishing  and  most  importsnt  characteristics.  Related  to 
the  et3rmology  of  words  are  the  changes  in  their  form  which  may 
have  occttized  while  they  have  been  in  ute  as  parts  of  th^  language 


— modifications  of  their  pronunciation,  corruptions  by  popular 
etymology  or  false  associations,  and  the  like.  The  facts  with 
regard  to  these  things  whidi  the  wide  research  necessitated 
by  the  historical  method  furnishes  abundanUy  to  the  modem 
lexicographer  are  often  among  the  most  novd  and  interesting 
of  his  acquisitions. 

It  should  be  added  that  even  approximate  confmmity  to  the 
theoretical  requirements  of  modem  lexicography  as  above  out- 
lined is  possible  only  under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  Oxford  New  English  Dictionary  was  undertaken  (see  bdow). 
The  labour  demanded  is  too  vast,  and  the  necessary  bulk  of  the 
dictionary  too  great.  When,  however,  a  language  is  recorded 
in  one  such  dictionary,  those  of  smaller  size  and  more  modest 
pretensions  can  rest  upon  it  as  an  authority  and  conform  to  it 
as  a  modd  so  far  as  their  special  limitations  permit. 

The  ideal  thus  devdoped  is  primarily  that  of  the  general 
dictionary  of  the  purely  philological  type,  but  it  aj^Iies  also  to 
the  encyclopaedic  dictionary.  In  so  far  as  the  latter  is  strictly 
lexicographic — deals  with  words  as  words,  and  not  with  the  thin^i 
they  denote — it  should  be  made  after  the  modd  of  the  former, 
and  is  defective  to  the  extent  in  which  it  deviates  from  it.  The 
addition  of  encydopaedic  matter  to  the  philological  in  no  way 
affects  the  general  principles  involved.  It  may,  however,  for 
practical  reasons,  modify  thdr  application  in  various  ways.  For 
example,  the  number  (rf  obsolete  and  dialectal  words  induded 
may  be  much  diminished  and  the  number  of  sdentific  terms  (for 
instance,  new  Latin  botanical  and  zoological  names)  be  increased; 
and  the  rdative  amount  of  space  devoted  to  etymologies  and 
quotations  may  be  lessened.  In  general,  since  books  of  this  kind 
are  designed  to  serve  more  or  less  as  works  of  general  reference, 
the  making  of  them  must  be  governed  by  considerations  of 
practical  utility  which  the  compilers  of  a  purdy  philcdogical 
dictionary  are  not  obliged  to  regard.  The  encydopaedic  type 
itsdf ,  although  it  has  often  been  criticized  as  hybrid — ^as  a  mixture 
of  two  things  which  should  be  kept  distinct — is  entirdy  defensible. 
Between  the  dictionary  and  the  encydopaedia  the  dividing  line 
cannot  sharply  be  drawn.  There  are  words  the  meaning  of  which 
cannot  be  explained  fully  without  some  description  of  things, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  things  and  processes 
often  involves  the  definition  of  names.  To  the  combination  of 
the  two  objection  cannot  justiy  be  made,  so  long  as  it  is  effected 
in  a  way — with  a  selection  of  material — that  leaves  the  dictionary 
essentially  a  dictionary  and  not  an  encydopaedia.  Moreover, 
the  large  x'ocabulary  of  the  general  dictionary-makes  it  possiUe 
to  present  certain  kinds  of  encydopaedic  matter  with  a  (kgrcc  of 
fulness  and  a  convenience  of  arrangement  which  are  possible  in 
no  single  work  of  any  other  dass.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  if 
the  encydopaedic  dictionary  did  not  exist  it  would  have  to  be 
invented;  that  its  justification  is  its  indispensableneas.  Not 
the  least  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  makes  legitimate  the  use  of 
diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations,  which,  if  prcq>edy  selected 
and  executed,  are  often  valuable  aids  to  definition.. 

On  its  practical  side  the  advance  in  lexicography  has  consisted 
in  the  elaboration  of  methods  long  in  use  rather  than  in  the  in- 
vention of  new  ones.  The  only  way  to  coDect  the  data  upon  which 
the  vocabulary,  the  definitions  and  the  history  are  to  be  based 
is,  of  course,  to  search  for  them  in  the  written  monuments  of  the 
language,  as  all  lexicographers  who  have  not  merdy  b<»rowed  from 
thdr  predecessors  have  done.  But  the  wider  scope  and  special 
aims  of  the  new  lexicography  demand  that  the  investigation  shall 
be  vastiy  more  comprehensive,  systematic  and  predse.  It  is 
necessary,  in  brief,  that,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  literature 
(of  all  kinds)  of  every  period  of  the  language  shall  be  examined 
systematically,  in  order  that  all  the  words,  and  senses  and  forms 
of  words,  which  have  existed  during  any  period  may  be  found, 
and  that  enough  excerpts  (carefully  verificd,credited  and  dated)  to 
cover  aU  the  essential  facts  shall  be  made.  The  books,  pamphlets, 
journals,  newspapers,  and  so  on  which  must  thus  be  searched  will 
be  numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  quotations  sdected  may  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  New  English  Dictionary)  be  counted  by 
millions.  This  task  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man,  even 
though  he  be  a  Johnson,  or  a  Littr£  or  a  Grimm,  and  it  is  now 
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Majgned  to  a  ooips  of  readers  whose  number  is  limited  only  by  the 
ability  of  the  editor  to  obtain  such  assistance.  The  modem 
laetiiMi  of  editing  the  material  thus  accumulated — the  actual 
mvfc  of  oomptlation — also  is  characterized  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Johnson  boasted  that  his 
djctionsry  vas  written  with  but  little  assistance  from  the  learned, 
and  the  same  was  in  large  measure  true  of  that  of  Littr6.  Such 
itteaipts  on  the  part  of  one  man  to  write  practically  the  whole  of 
a  leoaal  dictionary  axe  no  longer  possible,  not  merely  because  of 
the  YMsi  labour  and  philological  research  necessitated  by  modem 
lias,  but  more  especially  because  the  immense  development  of 
the  vocabokry  of  the  special  sciences  renders  indispensable  the 
isBstaoce,  in  the  work  of  definition,  of  persons  who  are  expert  in 
those  sciences.  The  tendency,  accordingly,  has  been  to  enlarge 
frcatly  the  editorial  sta£F  of  the  dictionary,  scores  of  sub-editors 
and  oontribators  being  now  employed  where  a  dozen  or  fewer 
were  formeriy  deemed  sufficient.  In  other  words,  the  making  of 
a  "  complete  **  dictionary  has  bea>me  a  co-operative  enterprise, 
to  the  success  of  which  workers  in  all  the  fields  of  literature  and 
sdeaoe  contribute. 

The  most  complete  exemplification  of  these  principles  and 
aethods  is  the  Oxford  New  English  Didionaryy  on  historical 
priMtpUs,  foundtd  mainly  on  malerials  collected  by  the  Philo- 
Iftpcd  Sodeiy.  This  monumental  work  originated  in  the  sug- 
fEstion  of  Trench  that  an  attempt  should  be  made,  under  the 
<iRctk)n  of  the  Philological  Society,  to  complete  the  vocabulary 
of  existing  dictionaries  and  to  supply  the  historical  information 
vhich  they  lacked.  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  considerable 
Dstcrial  was  collected,  and  Mr  Herbert  Coleridge  was  appointed 
eencial  editor.  He  died  in  i86x,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr  F.  J. 
fBraivalL  Little,  however,  was  done,  beyond  the  collection  of 
qootatioos— about  3,000,000  of  which  were  gathered — until  in 
1878  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  the  proposed 
dictioiury  was  assumed  by  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press, 
and  the  editorship  was  entrusted  to  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  J.  A.  H. 
Murray.  As  the  historical  point  (A  beginning,  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century  was  selected,  all  words  that  were  obsolete  at  that 
<hte  being  excluded,  though  the  history  of  words  that  were 
carreai  both  before  and  after  that  date  is  given  in  its  entirety; 
aad  it  vas  derided  that  the  search  for  quotations — which,  accord - 
iag  to  the  original  design,  was  to  cover  the  entire  literature  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  and  as  much  of  the  subse- 
Qaeat  fitetatore  (especially  the  works  of  the  more  important 
*nten  and  works  on  special  subjects)  as  might  be  possible — 
shcold  be  made  mord  thorough.  More  than  800  readers,  in  all 
parts  of  the  worid,  offered  their  aid ,  and  when  the  preface  to  the 
fat  Toloiae  appeared  in  1888,  the  editor  was  able  to  annoimce 
that  the  readers  had  increased  to  1300,  and  that  3,500,000  of 
<)ao(atioos,  taken  from  the  writings  of  more  than  5000  authors, 
bd  already  been  amassed.  The  whole  work  was  planned  to  be 
ccBplcted  in  ten  large  volumes,  each  issued  first  in  smaller  parts, 
"nie  first  part  was  issued  in  1884,  and  by  the  banning  of  1910 
the  fint  put  of  the  letter  S  had  been  reached. 

The  historical  method  of  exposition,  partictilarly  by  quota- 
tiocs.  is  applied  in  the  New  English  Dictionary^  if  not  in  all  cases 
*ith  entire  success,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  regularity  and  a 
pnosioa  which  leave  little  to  be  desired.  A  minor  fault  is  that 
oceipts  from  aeoood  or  third  rate  authors  have  occasionally  been 
€iH  vhcre  better  ones  from  writers  oi  the  first  cUss  either  must 
brs  been  at  hand  or  could  have  been  found.  As  was  said  above, 
'ie  Eterary  quality  of  the  question  is  highly  important  even 
^^  historical  lexicography,  and  should  not  be  neglected  un- 
Qc^ceanrily.  Other  special  features  of  the  book  are  the  completc- 
6e3  «ith  iHkich  variations  of  pronunciation  and  orthography 
(with dates)  are  given;  the  fulness  and  scientific  excellence  of  the 
^ygnfagies,  which  abound  in  new  information  and  corrections 
*f  oU  errocs;  the  phonetic  precision  with  which  the  present 
'Britisli)  pcoDundation  is  indicated;  and  the  elaborate  sub- 
^sam  of  meanings.  The  definitions  as  a  whole  are  marked  by 
^  ^  degree  of  accuracy,  though  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
^«  explicable  by  the  date  of  the  volumes)  the  lists  of  mcam'ngs 
At  act  JO  good  as  one  would  expect,  as  compared  (say)  with 


the  Century  Dictionary.  Work  of  such  magnitude  and  quality  is 
possible,  practically , only  when  the  editor  of  the  dictionary  can  com- 
mand not  merely  the  aid  of  a  very  large  number  of  scholars  and 
men  of  science,  but  their  gratuitous  aid.  In  this  the  New  English 
Dictionary  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  originated,  and  its  aim,  have  interested  scholars  every- 
where, and  led  them  to  contribute  to  the  perfecting  of  it  their 
knowledge  and  time.  The  long  list  of  names  of  such  helpers  in  Sir 
J  A.  H.  Murray's  preface  is  in  curious  contrast  with  their  absence 
from  Dr  Johnson's  and  the  few  which  are  given  in  that  of  Littr^. 
The  editor's  principal  assistants  were  Dr  Henry  Bradley  and 
Dr  W.  A.  Craigie.  Of  the  dictionary  as  a  whole  it  nuty  be  said 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements,  whether  in  Uterattuv 
or  science,  of  modem  English  scholarship  and  research. 

The  New  English  Dictionary  furnishes  for  the  first  time  data  from 
which  the  extent  of  the  English  w<Md-store  at  any  given  period,  and 
the  direction  and  rapidity  of  its  ^wth,  can  fairly  be  estimated. 
For  this  purjXMe  the  materials  furnished  by  the  older  dictionaries  are 
quite  insufiicient,  on^account  of  their  incompleteness  and  unhistorical 
character.  For  example  100  pages  of  the  New  EkWmA  Dictionary 
(from  the  letter  H)  contain  looa  wMds.  of  which,  as  the  dated  quota- 
tions show,  585  were  current  in  I7«>  (though  some,  of  course,  were 
vciy  rare,  some  dialectal,  and  so  on),  191  were  obsolete  at  that  date, 
and  226  have  since  come  into  use.  But  of  the  more  than  700  words — 
current  or  obsolete— which  Johnson  might  thus  have  recorded,  he 
actually  did  record  only  about  300.  Later  dictionaries  give  more  of 
them,  but  they  in  no  way  show  their  status  at  the  date  in  question. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  figures  given  seem  to  indicate  that  not 
very  many  more  words  have  ocen  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
language  during  the  past  1 50  years  than  had  been  lost  by  1 750.  The 
pages  selected,  nowever,  contain  comparatively  few  recent  scientific 
terms.  A  broader  comparison  would  probably  show  that  the  gain 
has  been  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  loss. 

In  the  Deutsches  Wdrlerbuch  of  Jacob  and  Wilhdm  Grimm 
the  scientific  spirit,  as  was  said  above,  first  found  expression  in 
general  lexicography.  The  desirability  of  a  complete  inventory 
and  investigation  of  German  words  was  recognized  by  Leibnita 
and  by  various  i8th-centtiry  scholars,  but  the  plan  and  methods 
of  the  Grimms  were  the  direct  product  of  the  then  new  scientific 
philology.  Their  design,  in  brief,  was  to  give  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  words  of  the  literary  language  (New  High  German) 
from  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  including  their  earlier 
etymological  and  later  history,  with  references  to  important 
dialectal  words  and  forms;  and  to  illustrate  their  use  and  history 
abundantly  by  quotations.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1854. 
Jacob  Grimm  (died  1863)  edited  the  first,  second  (with  his 
brother,  who  died  in  1859),  third  and  a  part  of  the  fourth 
volumes;  the  others  have  been  edited  by  various  distinguished 
scholars.  The  scope  and  methods  of  this  dictionary  have  been 
broadened  somewhat  as  the  work  has  advanced.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  it  differs  from  the  New  English  Dictionary 
chiefly  in  its  omission  of  pronunciations  and  other  pedagogic 
matter;  its  irregular  treatment  of  dates;  its  much  less  S3rstematic 
and  less  lucid  statement  of  etymologies;  its  less  systematic  and 
less  fruitful  use  of  quotations;  and  its  less  convenient  and  less 
intelligible  arrangement  of  material  and  typography. 

These  general  prindples  lie  also  at  the  foundation  of  the 
scholarly  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  franQoise  of  E.  Littr£,  though 
they  are  there  carried  out  less  systematically  and  less  completely. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  definitions  the  first  place  is  given  to 
the  most  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  instead  of  to  the  roost 
common  one,  as  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy;  but  the  other 
meanings  follow  in  an  order  that  is  often  logical  rather  than 
historical.  Quotations  also  are  frequently  used  merely  as  literary 
illustrations,  or  are  entirely  omitted;  in  the  spedal  paragraphs 
on  the  history  of  words  before  the  i6th  century,  however,  they 
are  put  to  a  strictly  historical  use.  This  dictionary — perhaps  the 
greatest  ever  compiled  by  one  man — was  published  1863-187  3. 
(Supplement,  1878.) 

The  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Academies  of  Berlin,  Gdltingen,  Leipzig,  Munich 
and  Vienna,  is  a  notable  application  of  the  principles  and 
practical  co-operative  method  of  modem  lexicography  to  the 
classical  tongues.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  collect  quotations 
which  shall  register,  with  its  full  context,  every  word  (except 
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the  most  [imilUr  particles)  In  the  tnt  ol  adt  Latin  author 
down  to  iht  middle  of  tlie  2ad  antuiy  jLS.»  and  to  eitiaci 
ill  inipaitiuit  paoaga  from  all  wiitcn  of  the  following 
centuries  down  to  tbe  fth;  and  upon  these  maleiiala  to  found 
a  complete  hiitorical  dictionaiy  of  the  Latin  langua^.  The 
work  ol  collecting  quotations  was  begun  m  ifl94,  and  the  first 
piut  of  lie  first  volume  has  been  published. 

Id  the  making  of  all  these  great  dlelionaiies  (eicept,  of  coune, 
the  last)  the  needs  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  those  ol  scholi 


n  kept  ir 


le  type  U 


dictiojiary  designed  for  popular 

to  confonn  is  the  aicyciopaedic.  inis  camnmauon  oi  icucan 
and  encyclopaedia  is  exliibited  in  an  extreme — and  theoretically 
objccliocahle— form  in  the  Grand  ikliinmairi  uniKrld  <fii  XIX- 
liidt  at  Pierre  Larouste.  Besides  common  words  and  (heir 
defisilioos,  [t  contains  a  great  many  proper  lumes,  with  a 
correspondingly  large  number  of  bioEraphicali  geographical, 
historical  and  other  articles,  the  conoeuon  o[  nbidi  with  the 
stiicily  lexicographical  part  is  purely  mecbanicaL  Its  utility, 
which — notwithsunding  it*  many  defect*— is  veiy  great,  makes 
it,  however,  a  model  in  many  respects.  Fifteen  volumes  were 
published  (1866-1876),  and  supplements  were  brought  out  later 
(1878-1890).  The  Nmmau  Lainaic  illiulrl  UAittd  '" 
In  1901,  and  was  (ompleted  in  1904  [7  vols.).  *" 
abridgment  or  a  Frah  edition  of  the&ond  Dicli 
Larousse,  but  a  new  and  distinct  publication. 

The  most  nouble  work  of  this  class,  in  English,  is  the  CcTilury 
Dklienary,  an  American  product,  edited  by  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,  and  published  1889-1891  in  six  njlumes,  cODtainlng 
704A  pages  (large  quarto).  It  conforms  to  the  philorogical  mode 
in  giving  with  great  fulness  the  older  as  well  as  the  present 
vocabulary  of  the  tanguage,  and  in  the  completeness  of  its 
etymologies;  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  give  the  full  history 
a(  every  word  within  the  language.  Among  its  other  more  note- 
worthy characteristics  are  tbe  inclusion  of  a  great  number  of 
modem  sdenlific  and  techiiical  words,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
quotations.  The  quolatioos  u«  [or  the  most  part  provided  with 
references,  but  they  are  not  dated.  Even  when  compared  with 
the  much  larger  JVe*  Exgliik  Dittimary,  the  Ctnlury'i  great 
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curacy  of  lis  explanations;  in  tfiis  respect  it  is  often  belter  and 
fuller  than  the  Km  Eatliih.  In  the  application  of  the  encyclo- 
paedic method  this  dictionary  is  conservative,  excluding,  with  a 
few  esceptioiis,  proper  lumes,  and  restricting,  for  the  most  part, 
the  encyclopaedic  matter  to  descriptive  and  other  details  which 
may  Intimately  be  added  to  the  definitioas.  lis  pictorial 
iUuttiations  are  very  numerous  and  welt  executed.  In  the 
manner  of  its  compilation  it  is  a  good  example  of  modem  co- 
operative dictionary.making.  being  the  joint  product  of  a  large 
number  of  speciali!t>.  Next  to  the  Stv  En[lUh  Diclunary  it 
is  the  most  complete  Bod  scholarly  of  English  lexicons. 
Biblinpapky. — The  following  list  of  dictionaries  (from  the  glh 

BO  abundant  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  be  completely  inclusive  of 
later  works;  the  various  articles  on  languages  may  be  consulted 
lor  these.  The  list  is  arranged  geographically  by  families  of 
languages,  or  by  r^'ons.  In  each  group  the  order,  when  not 
alphabetical,  is  usually  from  north  to  south,  extinct  languages 
generally  coming  first,  and  dialects  being  place%f  under  tfa^ 
language.  Dictionaries  forming  parts  of  other  works,  such  as 
■ravels,  histories,  transactions,  periodicals,  [tading.books,  &c, 
are  generally  excluded.  The  lyXem  here  adopted  was  chosen 
as  on  the  whole  the  one  beat  calculated  lo  keep  together 
dictionaries  naturally  associated.    Tfaelanguagai 


esall 


._  .   .     .   .    a!  and  geognCphical,  and  100  few  to  require . 

strict  dassificaiion  by  affinities,  by  which  the  Etitopcan  languages, 
Ivhicb  for  many  reasons  should  be  kept  together,  would  be 
dispersed.  Under  either  system,  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish, 
whose  dictionaries  are  so  closely  connected,  would  be  widely 
lepuated    A  wholly  geographical  atiangemeat  would  be  in- 


convenient, especially  in  Europe.  Any  system,  however,  which 
iitemptB  to  arrange  in  a  consecutive  series  the  great  network  ot 
linguaga  by  which  the  whole  world  is  enclosed,  must  be  open 
to  some  objections;  and  the  ananguoent  adopted  in  thi>  list 
has  prtHlufcd  some  anomalies  and  dispeniona  which  might  cftUSf 
inconvenience  if  not  pointed  ouL  The  old  Italic  langua^A 
are  placed  under  Latin,  all  dialects  of  France  unds  French 
(but  Provencal  as  a  distinct  language),  and  Wallachiaa  among 
Romanic  languages.  Low  Gennan  and  its  dialects  are  not 
separated  from  High  GermatL  Basque  is  placed  after  Celtic; 
Albanian,  Gipsy  and  Turkish  at  the  end  of  Europe,  the  last  btiDg 
thus  separated  from  Its  dialects  and  congeners  in  Nonhnn 
and  Central  Asia,  among  which  are  placed  the  Kaxan  dialect  of 
Tatar,  Samoyed  and  OstiaL  Accadian  is  placed  after  Assyriut 
among  the  Semitic  languages,  and  Maltese  as  a  dialect  of  Anbac; 
while  the  Ethiopic  is  among  African  languages  as  it  aecfDCd 
undesirable  to  separate  It  from  the  other  Abyssinian  '■"g"*£*i, 
or  these  from  their  neighbours  to  the  north  and  south.  Circm^ilait 
andOsseticarcjcHned  to  the  first  group  of  Aryan  languages  lyiitg 

and  Kurd.  The  fallowing  is  the  order  of  the  groups,  sonie  of  the 
more  important  languages,  that  is,  of  those  best  provided  with 

EtJEOPE:  Creek,  Latin.  French,  Romance.  Teutonic  (Scmndi- 
navian  and  German),  Celtic,  Basque,  Baltic,  Slavonic,  UKrian, 
Gipsy,  Albanian. 

Asts:  Semitic,  Artnenian,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Indian,  Indo- 
Chinae,  Malay  Archipelago,  Philippines,  Chinese,  Japaacse, 
Noiihetn  and  Central  Asia. 

Araics:  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  Eastern  Africa,  Southttn, 
Western,  Central,  Berber. 

AuSTSAUA  AMD  POLmEBlA. 

Aheuca:  North,  Central  (with  Medco),  South. 
EUROPE 

Greek.— Alhenaeni  quotes  u  writen  of  works,  known  or  map- 
poxd  to  be  dictionaries,  lor.  as  (hey  an  all  loA.  it  Ii  often  difficult  to 
decideonlbeirnsture.  Of  Ihe«,  Anlidides,  who  lived  afui  the  leiga 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  'EEnn'iA.which  seems  to  hkve  been  a 
sort  of  dictiaBary  .perhapa  eaplaining  the  words  and  phrase*  occurrinc 
in  OQcieac  etorks.  Zcnodotus,  the  first  superintendeot  of  the  neat 
library  of  Alexandria.who  lived  lo  the  reins  of  Ptolemyl  .and  Plolem  y 


, _,  _  barbara 

.nDphaae*ofByxantiutn|*onofAnelLe9  the  punter, 
iinaof  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptoleiiiy1II.,andlud  the 
lent  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  wrote  a  number 

ialAtEu.la><>tuJn>a«*iw)iich,En>m  the   tittn. 

......    ...  _  . _,  ..,_   ..,  .  j„in,^  d^ 


115,  wrote  r;^&r«u  m  at 
oftlie  Aleiandriin  grami 
century  before  C-  '    ■   " 


(rf  which  boA  »e  is  q noted)."  of  the" ce  .._..,  _ 
ordi  and  of  corrupt  ripiasians.  dossatK*  eif  Aiiic 
" ftiilemon,  Philelaa  aad  T* — ■• 


Herman  or  HermonailofPhiygian.  by  Neoptoleinus  - 
by  Moichusi  of  Italian,  by  tSodoeus  oC  Tanuc  ^ 
I,  Vy  Sileaus:  of  synoByins,  by  Shaarteasi  of  cookery. 


\;  and  of  drinUng  vcndi^  by  ^JolkidoniB  of  Cyrene. 

>  Suidas,  the  meet  ancient  Greek  leiiciienplier  t,-^^ 
e  sophitt,  nn  ot  Archilriui.  According  to  the  ci>mmoa 
ved  in  the  time  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria.  He  com- 
»n  of  words  ued  tty  Homer,  Utra  •OnttM^ .  a  \iry 
uieful  work,  though  much  int^polsted,  edite<l  by 
n  a  MS.  of  the  loth  centutv.  t^rii,  1771.  ato.  >  vols.  - 
lit,  Leid™,  i^W.  8vo:  ed.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833^  Svo.' 

I,  arrareed  in  alphabetical  order,  probably  tiy  enne  copvi^ 
1  Klein  calls  "homo  sdolui."  It  was  Gnt  publisbed  in 
i  in  H.  Stephani  Dutiananwn  tltdwiai,  Parii.  i^  Swo;  „\ 
L.  Uiaiae,  iMj,  8vo,  with  additional  liagmenla.  Timacua  tbe 
^  _!..  -rcordinEtoRuhnken,  lived  in  the  jcd  century,  wrote 
[con  to  Plato,  which,  thoueh  much  interpolateid.  i*  r^ 
■  ~  ■    ■   -  •-'-• ed.  locupttior,  LugS; 


Ct  value,  lit  ed.  Ruhnken,  Leiden.  17U;  ed 
178$,  Svo.    AeIIus  Moeni.  calkd  the  Altit 
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iat«tb«alB,beiii|ftcluiedvoeabukrT,jiitrndFd.„ 

mppiy  ill  tW  wacda  lubind  by  each  jutriea  with  the  uvfc  oi  (He 
but  iDtbon.  It  b  a(  Ibc  |mtcat  nine  lot  the  knewMic  boih  ol 
hmui  ud  al  aatiquitiei.  Fint  printed  by  Aldin.  Veuz,  1500, 
fgL;  dfuflBJunvAfdi;  ed.  Lederlinutand  Hemilcrhuii, Aim,i7o6, 
I  xib,l  Dinddif,  1814.  f  tdIs..  Bribe  [igoo  E.).  Hufracralum  ol 
AkmJfil.  pmbably  dI  tbe  and  cxnluxy.  wnMe  ■  lexicon  on  t' 
Aide  imim,  &nl  jnnled  by  Aldiu,  Ven.  1503,  '"i  -  -<  rii 
Odold.  iBtt,  an,  3  nils,  (mm  14  MSS.  Oriai 
Tbebc^  in  fc^ypV.  who  lived  between  190  And  4t 

prim  of  Jupile^  u"AleinidriI.''^n 
nnli«n>yed  by  Tbeophilui  in  J89  or  391 
VR  he  ns  linni  in  40S.    He  wrote  ui 


lot,  dueAyafpnee.  called  by  Pbocii 


.WtaConHnntinoplcwitkHelbdiiti' 
-      imiUr  in  ■nund  but  different  in 

y  Valehnuer.  Li^rBel.  1719, 
:ua  wrote  on  the  cne«  at  uninuk. 


ISil 


!««■•.  Bf«hudy.  Halle.  itM.  410.  3  vab. 

braied  BynmiAe  hiKDtiui  AM  tKolofiaili    «nu  ii«nj  in  ...^    ..m 

isivVT.  toBpiled  ■  IniDDfl.  £nt  ptiMed  by  TiitRunn,  Lip*.  ISofl. 
4ia,ivDk.  AnsDDflymauBGRekgfDuary.cnlJtled'BrviwhffyfirdatilTei 
tJfi^iwiMW  ■»(!■■■■,  hu  been  [lequenlty  primed.  The  fini 
Fiaot  ■  by  Hnnrnu.  Veiitii.  1499.  ItA.;  the  ben  by  Caiilanl. 
fHmi.  liftB. M.  It  cnrnidsininyfraninutkalRmukiby  (amoui 
itfhoiiiieA.  nuiy  rminirri  ai  anlhim.  and  mythalficieal  and 
Wmol  miCa.  The  M^  vm  is  much  thai  tlin-  knli  like  llie 
■vbc^diABvntaullHn.  Tp  Eudncia  Audita  of  MabembDlia,  wife 

m  aicrihetl  a   diclimaiy  al  hiHory  and  mylhnlojy.   'Iana(beil 

VtaniB.  irti,  4tn,  vdL  i.  pp.  I-44I-  ll  waa  luppaied  10  have  been 
''HHknlHMoceit  waspubliilMl.  Thomah  MaginerOfhcicxuni 
CKln  AM<raaicHP*b^^ilii(ui.aftFmnl  called  aiamonkTheodului. 

'■i;.  twTKpu*.  Vxalmlaniiim,  Mediolani,  1476,  iol.:  Cranon! 
ll  liitai  CuBvlile  monk  ol  Piactnza.  compiled  a  Gretk  and  Latin 
Vnna,  eifiied  by  Bonm  Acoiriiia.  printed  at  Milan,  I4JB,  fol. : 
UtB.  VeWiia.  T497.  hA..  Cuarino,  born  ibaul  1450  at  Fivora, 
•nrCaBarina.  wbo  called  hinuelf  both  Phavorinut  and  Camera, 
|K:<aikedhii  rhnaimuin  1504.  ThcacIhmluiconawenlreqvwDtIv 
x-^fiaicd.  Eaikaae,  Themmi,  Genevae.  IS7J.  foi-,  4  vnla-;  eJ. 
\iU(i^.LinLi(i6-iBi6.6v<iU.laLiPariB.iS3i-i865.avala.lal..99(R 
ntn-  UaHkllWuk.  waa  ioleaded  to  {ivT  the  whole  languafe, 
i>'at  (Bd  HHleni.  but  vdL  i.,  ConitaMinaple,  iai9.tot..  T^J  Mfea. 
*  17\  flaly  appeared,  ai  the  puMicalion  waa  put  an  end  toby  (be 
■nvti  of  iHi.  ENCLItH.—^oea.  London.  1IS13.  Svo:  DnnUr. 
Eio.  jrdwl.  iSjo.  4IO  Liddell  and  Scott.  Sihed.  Oxford.  1897,410. 
f  a>ca-— Aleaandir.  Itth  ed.  Paii>,  Itbf.  Sva.  1^6^1871,  1  voli: 

Bin  ytj^.ii  il7[.ava.  SfahiiH.— />u:u«no  Hnaa^,  p!>rin 
Mn  £aafa^Mi.  Madrid,  ISJa,  Svo.  Cihah.— Paiaaw.  Slh  cd. 
L^aei  i&4i-ia]7.  410;  Jau-bitiand  Seller,  ilh  ed.  >&  igjA.  Svo: 
K-^n-.  4.  ISJf,  tvo:  Pape.  Braunachweif,  1870-1674,  Svo.  4  vob. 
Frr'lni.  rijMAtiatu  ICjrlrrtacJt  iir  pittkinJint  Spradu.   new 

•■■I.  t9a.  DlAI.ICTa. — AUic:  Moeiia.  ed.  P*raon,  Lggd.  Bat. 
K^.tn.  AMtcOnlft:  Reiikr,  Oion.  1818,  Bvo,  1  voix  Di^ic: 
^-B,  Fraacbif .  Ttes.  Svo.  Itnic:  U.  ii.  t6ax.  «vo:  1817:  183;. 
''•'vgr— Morrfl.  Eionae.  l7«I.41o:  ed.  Mallbyi  Lond.  1830.410; 
a^  Load.  11911.  Ivo.     RUTOiIC — Eraeni,  Lip*.    1795.  Svo. 


Paona  Ntaa. —  Pipei  ed- 
'»u.— Vdtdh,  and  ed.  Oxf' 
Cantab.    ISIO,   410:    Pipe. 


Muiic— Driebere.  Berlin,   iSjs.  Ettvoloot. — Curtiw,  Lcipriii 

1858-1861  :Lancebt,Paria.  1 863,  Svo.  SVHOMVIIl.'-'' " ^- 

1766.  8vd:    Pilkin.  hiia.  1847,  Si-      " " 

186^    Tl«ilINAl'[01M.^-^-5™  -        --       .     ,-        --,-. 

Berlin,  i8]6,  8vo.  PAaiiciTLAi  AUTBO>9.~-^ucWw:  Wdlauer. 
1  voli.  Lipa.  1830-1831,  8vo.  AriiUpliima:CanyMt,Omiui,ltia, 
Svo.  DtmaMtHti:  Reiske.  Upa.  1775,  8vo.  EnnpUa;  Beck, 
CanUb.  iSlf,  Svo^mjlilui :  SchweieUuaer,  Stnuibllll,  iSu,  tyo, 

Sc  'r^.^i.,  178?  s'voiSdiau^ner,  Zurich, 

■7  l:     Cruaiui,  Hanover,  1836.  Svo:    Whtkh. 


■'"v.  i 


0;  Undon.  18771 

/'■■dor;    Portui. 

,8K'«'«™^ 


fiS:fi 


-.Li  pa.     1835^8; 

ivo  ed.rCenlh'e,  Berlin,  if?!,  Bvo.~fili^ 

:843-i847,  gvo.tvoli.  A'rwptm:  Scuni, 

ill. :  Cannetin  (Anabatia.  Gr.-Fiuiiatil,  Hel- 

,1869.  Svo.  Sc^MfiM:  Hulter, 

lane,  1779-1780.  Bvo.  /fn  TtiUmm: 

:  Parkhurat,  cd.  Major,  London,  184^ 

I.  Lipa.  quartam),  Clufuae,  IS14,  4ta. 

OiHk.— Meuniui,  Lu[d.  Bat.  1614,  4(0: 

,  I'v^.':     Ljdg''i6«i,  f<3r'  ^cliih! 

.  18U,  8vo;     Sophodca.  Cambr.     Mas. 

,  Athini,  1867,  8vo;  Sraytna,  1868-1870, 

[4U3  pogea.    FUHCK. — Skarf  -        '  ^ 

lijSTgvD,  1  voli.;    Varva.l 

[ol..  1  volx:    Periclea,  Hermeiiolla,  18S7,  8' 
Upa.  1813-1817,  "mo,  ivola.:  Pelraria.  Li 

Koniai(Ruia;  ■-    '   "■  

Leipiig,  1837 

'^ittB.-^J^n'i^'d^' Juua,  CUMicm  or  Siimma,  finlahed  ii 
1186,  jirinted  Mopintiz  1460,  To].!    Venice,  1487:   and  about  k 

Milan.  1477,  lol.:  9 


GlUAH.-^bmidcl 

Sdunidt  (Fr.-Gemi.), 
'      ' '  Patni  (Fr.- 


,'p?r^" 


.  .  ...  ..  ._ ilh  the  Cnek  equlviknti  of  the  Lallp 

vorda;  Venetiia.  >S7it  fol,,  added  Italian.  French  and  SpAoiah; 
UaJeae.  1390.  m.,  u  in  tl  lauoaMi:  Kvcnl  editiona,  from  i6cig. 
re  called  Octoliniiie;  many  ofthelaller  a  voL  ediikm  were  edited 

^JahnFacciolatI):Venntiiia(IIa]..Cerni..Dalmatian.  Huniarian), 
netiia.  1595.  41a:  Lode^eckerua  {Ital-.  Germ.,  Dalm.,  Hungiir., 
tohem.,   rtiliahl,   Prajae.    r'—     —       "— "- 

nonk  at  Linn  E^iC_,., 
1308-1318  ei 


tae.    1605.    4ta.      Ehcuih. 

n  l440byCallridiuGnnmatin 
]i.  in  Norfolk,  waa  ptinled  bv 


n  Norfolk,  waa  printed  by  Pyiuon,  1401 

-IJlS.  ed.  Wav,  Camden  Sociely,  1*43-186*,  J  vol 

|it>;  JffJiiUairTHKmaflicu,  probably  by  the  Bme  author,  MS.  wiiitf 


!^^^Jdaw! 


.  by  Wynkyn  de  Wonk,  IMO: 

:509-lJl];  Sir  Thomai  Elyol,  London,  1538,  lol,;  Inded. 

uMaa  tiicUi.    ed.     Cooper,    it.    1343,   fol.:     Huloet. 

London,  IJSl,  f<J.;    Dicliaiarit,  1371,  fol.:    Cooper, 

"      '  "      "  ■,  ii-  1373. 

.„, ..,_ aae 

Schelltr.  tniiaUtcd  by  Riddle.  Oxfoid,  I8u,  (ol.: 
1,  ISSS.  Svoi  1S70:  Lcwii  and  Sbon,  OxfordT  1879. 
■Levini,  liampidiapiimrmm,  Land.  1370. 41a:  Riddle, 

...  .^^ Smith.  (1.  lli)5,  Svo.  FuDICH, — CaHelkem  famm. 

Geneva.  1487:  Eitienne,  Dtentmoirt,  Plrla,  1S39.  fol.  673  paeea; 
'nlarged  15491  ed.  Hunlni.  Land.  1571:  Id.  Diaitmirium  Lamia- 
;aUui[W,  CuMiae,  i34r(al.i  Parii.  -.    -.   • 


.;  cd.  Bcataoi 


ijto:  Id.,  Diaiimaritliim 


pmimnim,  Paria.  1541.  410:  La  Itcufiintaa.  Paria,  1544,  ato; 
copy  in  the  Biiiiih  Muieum  haa  the  ■ulotnpb  of  Uueeo  Calbe 
Parr:  Thierry  (Fr.-Lat.).  Paria,  1364.  fd.i  CSnel,  Ad  u 
Dtlphini,  Psna,  1700,  ato,  1  voli.:  and  (iKtiienllyi  Qoichent,  ,... 
ed.  Pari).  1837,  8va:  Theil,  3rd  cd.  Paria,  1863,  >vo:  Freund.  it, 
1833-1S63.  410.  3  volt.  GinHaii.— Joh.  Melbei,  o[  Cenilihslen. 
VoctbtJarimi  pnuAkanlium,  of  which  16  editiona  are  dearribed  by 
Kain  (Jic;>rrltiWB>i,  No.  ti.oii,  Ac.),  is  undated,  ydalcd  1480-149S. 
4to.  and  3  alter  1304:  Votabidariui  fnriHMl  fnnnunnr,  Antwerp, 
1484.410:  1487;  iieditiona.  1305-1318:  Herman Torenrinua.Eliiri. 

Ant.  164a.  8vo:']d.,  Bi^oUati'A.  iW :  4th  ed.  1688:  Faber,  ed! 
Ce«ier,  Hagae  Com.  1733,  lol.,  3  vola.:  Hederick,  Lip*.  itM,  Bvo, 
ivoix:  Inierdev.Brauuchweif,  i83S-l8j5,Bvo,ml>.:  nuaanii 
IrHfuiif  LuHbu.  LeipilE,  190a:  mlde,  Latmitetti  dyinolitiickii 
WarWtmli,  1906.  ITAUAN.— Seebar  (SfeUiao  tnnflalion  ol 
Lebriia),  Venct.  lus.  Svo:  Vrnuli.  fsBa.  ivo:  Galeiini,  Venn. 
1603.  B»>:    Baxiarini  and  BeTini.  Torino.  1864.  vo.  1 


1387, 4W:  Vail 


eJ 


Madrid,  ll 
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DICTIONARY 


Bluteau,  Lisbon,  1712-1738,  fol.,  10  vols:  Fonseca,  ib.  1771,  fol.: 
Fcrretra,  Paris,  1834,  4to;  1852.  Romansch. — Promptuario  di  9oci 
wUgari,  Valgrisii,  156^,  4to.  Vlach. — Divalitu,  Bucureaci,  1853, 
8vo.  Swedish. — Vocalniia,  Rostock,  1574.  8vo;  Stockholm,  x<^79: 
Lindblom,  Upsala,  1790.  4to.   Dutch. — Binnart.  Antw.  1649.  8vo: 


Aquensis,  PUsnae,  i5ii,4to:  Reschei,  Olmudi,  i56o-i563,^to,3vols.: 
Cnapius,  Crecovia,  1661,  fol.,  3  vols.  Illyrian.— Bellosstenecz, 
Zagrab,  1740,  410:  Jambresich  Ulso  Germ,  and  Hungar.),  Zagrab, 
1743,  4to.  Sbrvian. — Swotlik,  Budae,  1721,  8vo.  Hungarian. — 
Molnar,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1645, 8vo:  Pariz-Papai,  Leutschen,  1708, 8vo; 
1767.  Finnish. — Rothsen,  Hdsingissaj,  1864,  8vo.  Poetic. — 
Epukelontm  et  symmymorum  thesaurus,  Paris,  1662,  8vo,  attributed 
to  Chatilton ;  reprinted  by  Paul  Aler,  a  German  Jesuit,  as  Cradus  ad 
Pamasswn,  Pans,  1687,  8vo;  many  subsequent  editions:  Sckirack, 
Hal.  1768,  8vo:  Noel.  Pans,  1810,  8vo;  L836:  Qukherat,  Paris, 
1852,  8vo:  Young.  London,  1856,  8vo.  Erotic. — Rambach, 
Stuttgart,  1836,  8vo.  Rhetorical.— Emesti,  Lips.  1707,  8vo. 
Civil  Law. — Dirksen,  Berolini,  1837,410.  Synonyms. — Hfll.lEdinb. 
1804. 4to:  DOdcriein,  Lips.  1826-1828, 8vo,  6  vols.  Etymology. — 
Danet,  Paris,  1677,  8vo:  Vossius,  Neap.  1762,  fol.,  3  vols.:  Salmon, 
London,  1796,  8vo,  2  vols.:  Nagel,  Berlin,  1869,  8vo;  Latin  roots, 
with  their  French  and  English  derivatives,  explained  in  German: 
Zehetmayr.  Vindobonae,  1873,  8vo:  Vani&k,  Leipc  1874,  8vo. 
Barbarous. — Marchellus,  Mediol.  1753, 4to;  Krebs^  Frankl.  a.  M. 
183^  8vo:  1837.  Particular  Authors. — Caesar'.  Crusius,  Hanov. 
1838,  8vo.  Ctcero'.  Nizzoli,  Bresda,  153^,  fol.;  ed.  Facdolati, 
Patavii,  1734.  fol.;  London,  1820,  8vo,  3  vou.:  Ernesti,  Lips.  1739, 
8vo:  Halle,  1831.  Cornelius  Nepos:  Schmieder,  Halle,  1798,  8vo; 
1816:  Billerbeck,  Hanover,  1825,  8vo.  Curtius  Rufus:  Crusius, 
Hanov.  18^  8vo.  Horace:  Ernesti,  Berlin,  1802-1804, 8vo,  3  vols.: 
DOring,  Leipa.  1829, 8vo.  Justin :  Meinecke,  Lemgo,  1793, 8vo;  2nd 
ed.  1818.  Liey:  Ernesti,  Lips.  178A,  8vo;  ed  SchAfer,  1804.  Ovid: 
Gierig,  Leips.  1814:  (Metamorphoses)  Meinecke,  2nd  ed.,  Lemgo,  1825, 
8vo:  Billerbeck  (Do.),  Hanover,  183 1,  8vo.  Phaedrus:  Oertel, 
Namberg,  1798,  8vo:  HOrstd,  Leipa.  1803,  8vo:  Billerbeck 
Hanover,  1828.  8vo.  Plautus:  Paraeus,  Frankf.  1614,  8vo.  Pitny: 
Denso,  Rostock,  1766, 8vo.  Pliny,  jun.:  Wensch.  Wittenberg,  1837- 
i8m,  4to.  Quintilian:  Bonnellus,  Leips.  i834t  8vo.  Sallust: 
Schneider,  Laps.  1834*  8vo:  Crusius,  Hanover,  1840,  8vo.  Tacitus: 
Bdtticher,  Berlin.  i8to,  8vo.  Velleius  Paterculus:  Koch,  Leips. 
1857,  8vo.  Virpl:  Clans,  London,  1742,  8vo:  Braunhard,  Cobun^, 
1834.  8vo.  Vttrwnusx  Rode,  Ldpc  1679,  4to,  2  vols.:  Onim, 
Perugia,  1801,  8vo. 

Old  Italian  Languages. — ^Fabretti,  Torini,  1858,  ato.  Vmbrian : 
Huschke,  Leips.  i860,  8vo.  Oscan  and  Sabellian:  Id.  Elberfeld, 
18^,  8vo. 

MBDIBVAL  Latoc. — Du  C^nge,  Gcssartum,  Paris,  1733-1736.  fol., 

6  vds.;  Carpentier.  Suppl..  Paris,  1766,  fol.,  4  vols.;  ed.  Adelung, 
Halae,  1772-1784,  8vo,  6  vols.;  ed.  Henschel,  Paris,  1840-18^,  ^to, 

7  vols.  (vol.  vii.  contains  a  glossary  of  Old  French) :  Brinckmeier, 
Gotha,  1850-1863,  8vo.  2  vols.:  Hildebrand  {Glossarium  saec,  ix.). 
Getting.  1854.  4to:  Diefenbach,  Glossarium,  Frankf.  1857,  4to:   Id. 


Hterolextcon, 


Gloss,  novum,  ib.  1867, 4to.  Ecclesiastical. — Masri,  Messina,  1644, 
ato;   8th  ed.  Venexia,  17^;  Latin  translation,  Jfagrt 
M>mae,  1677,  fol.;  6th  ed.  Bologna,  1765,  410,  2  vols. 

Romance  Languagts. 
I    Romance  LaafoafM  geaerally. — Dies,  Bonn,  1853, 8vo;  2nd  ed. 
ib.  1861-1862.  8vo,  2  vols.;    3ra  ed.  ib,  1869-1870,  8vo,  2  vols.; 
transl.  by  Donkin,  1864,  8vo. 

FrencL — Ranconet.  Thresor,  ed.  Nicot,  Paris,  1606,  fol.;  ib. 
1618,  4to:  Richelet,  Genive,  1680,  fol.,  2  vols.;  ed.  Gattel,  Paris, 
1840,  8vo,  2  vols. 

The  French  Academy,  after  five  yean*  consideration,  began  their 
dictionary,  on  the  7th  ot  February  1639.  by  examining  the  letter  A, 
which  took  them  nine  months  to  go  through.  The  wordAcadimie  was 
for  some  time  omitted  by  oversight.  They  decided,  on  the  8th  of  March 
1638,  not  to  cite  authorities,  and  they  have  since  always  claimed  the 
right  of  making  their  own  examples.  Olivier  justifies  tnem  by  saying 
that  for  eighty  years  all  the  best  writers  belonged  to  their  body,  and 
they  could  not  be  exfxcted  to  dte  each  other.  Their  desien  was  to 
raise  the  language  to  its  last  perfection,  and  to  open  a  road  to  reach 
the  highest  clociuence.  Antoine  Fureti^,  one  of  their  members, 
compiled  a  dictionary  which  he  says  cost  him  forty  years'  labour  for 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  the  manuscript  filled  fifteen  chests.  He  gave 
words  of  all  kinds,  e^iecially  technical,  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  phrases.  As  a  specimen,  he  published  his  Essai,  Paris,  1684, 
4to:  Amst.  1685.  i2mo.  The  Acaaemy  charged  him  with  using  the 
materials  they  had  prepared  for  their  dictionary,  and  expelled  him,  on 
the  22nd  of  January  1685,  for  plagiarism.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  May 
1688,  in  the  midst  of  the  conscouent  controversy  and  law  suit.  His 
complete  work  was  published,  with  a  preface  by  Bayle.  La  Haye  and 
Rotterdam.  1690,  fol..  3  vols.;  again  edited  by  Basnage  de  Besuval, 
1701 ;  La  Haye.  I707.  fol.,  4  vols.  From  tne  edition  of  1701  the 
very  popular  so-callea  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  Tievoux,  1704,  fol., 
a  vols.,  was  made  by  the  Jesuits,  who  excluded  everything  that 
seemed  to  favour  the  Calvinism  of  Basnage.  The  last  of  its  many 


editions  is  Paris,  177 1,  fol.,  8  vols.  The  Academy's  dictionary  vas 
first  printed  Paris,  1604.  fol.,  a  vols.  They  began  the  revision  in  1700; 
second  edition  1718,  fol.,  2  vols.;  3rd,  1740,  fol..  2  vols.;  6th.  1835. 
2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  1855;  Supplement,  by  F.  Raymond.  1836, 
ato;  Compliment,  1842, 4to,repnnted  1856;  Dictionnctre  kiUorigue^ 
Pans,  1838-1865, 4to,  2  parts  (A  to  Actu).  795  isagcs, puUished  by  the 
Institut:  Dochez,  Paris,  1850.410:  Bescherelle,  ii.1644.  ato,  2  vols.; 
5th  ed.  Paris,  1857,  4to,  2  vols.:  i86y,  1887:  Landau,  Paris,  i8k; 
I2th  ed.  ib.  1854,  ato,  2  vols.:  Littrt,  Paris,  1863-187A,  ^to,  4  yvk. 
71 18  pages:  Supplement,  Paris.  1877,  410:  Codtfny  (with  diakcu 
from  9th  to  15th  cent.).  Paris,  1881-1895,  and  CompUmenl :  Haufield. 
Darmesteter,  and  Thomas,  raris,  1890-1900:  Larive  and  Flcury. 
{mots  et  ekous,  iUustri),  Paris,  1884-1891.  English. — Psbgra\Y. 
Lesclaircissement  de  la  langue  francoyse,  London,  1530,  4to,  2  pant; 
1852:  Hollyband,  London,  IM3,  4to:  Cotgrave,  ib.  1611,  fol.: 
Boyer.  La  Have.  1702.  ato.  2  voIsT:  37th  ed.  Paris,  1851, 8vo.  2  vcAi.: 
Fleming  and  Tibbins,  Paris,  1846-1849.  4to,  2  vols.;  ib.  1854,  4to. 
a  vols.;  ib.  1870-1872,  410,  2  vols.:  Tarver,  London,  1853-1854. 
8vo,  2  vols.;  1867-1872:  Bellows,  Gloucester,  1873^  l6mo:  d. 
1 876.  I  deological,  or  Analogical. — Robertson.  Pans,  1 859. 8vo : 
Boissiere,  Paris,  1862,  8vo.  Etymology. — Lebon,  Paris,  1571.  8vo: 
Manage,  tb.  16^0,  4to.  Pougens  projected  a  Triufr  des'origtnes,  hb 
extracts  for  which,  filling  nearly  100  volumes  folio,  are  in  the  library 
of  the  Institut.  He  puluishcd  a  specimen.  Paris.  1819,  410.  After 
his  death,  Arckhlogte  franfaise,  Paris,  1821,  8vo,  2  vqIb.,  was  con- 

Sited  from  his  Ms^,  which  were  much  used  by  Littri:    Schcler, 
iruxelles.  1862,  8 vo;    1873:    Brechet.  2nd  ed.  Paris,  1870,  ismo; 
English  trans.  Kitchin,  OxiT  1866,  8vo.  Greek  Words. — ^Trippaolt, 
Orieans,  1580,  8vo:   Morin,  Pans,  1809,  8vo.   German  IVoaos.— 
Ataler.  COthen,  1867,  8vo.  Oriental  words. — Pihan.  Paris,  1847, 
8vo;  1866:  Devic,  tb.  1876,  8vo.  Neology. — Desfontaines,  3rd  ed. 
Amst.  1728,  i2mo:  Mercier,  Paris,  1801,  8vo.  2  vols.:   Richaurd.  ib. 
1842,  8vo;  2nd  ed.  1845.    Poetic. — Diet,  des  rimes  (by  La  Noor), 
Geneve,  1596,  8vo;    Cologny,  1624,  8vo:    Carpentier,  Le  Cradus 
franfais,  Paris,  1825,  8vo,  a  vols.   Erotic. — De  Landes,  Bruxdles, 
1861,  i2mo.  Oratory. — Demandreand  Fontenai,  Paria,  1802. 8v-o: 
Planche.  ib.  18 19-1 820,  8vo,  3  vols.   Pronunciation. — Ftiine.  ib. 
1857, 8vo.  Double  Forms.— Brachet,  tfr.  1871, 8vo.    Epithets.— 
Daire,  ib.  1817,  8vo.    Verbs. — Bescherelle,  ib.  1855,  8vo,  2  vols-: 
3rd  ed.  1858.  Participles. — Id.,  «6. 1861,  i2mo.  DirnciTLTiES.— 
Boiste,  London,  1828.  i2mo:  Laveaux,  Paris,  1872,  8vo,  843  psges. 
Synonyms.- Boinvilliers,    Paris,    1826,    8vo:    Lafayc,    tb.    1858, 
8vo;    1861;    1869:    Guixot.  ib.  1809,  8vo;    6th  ed.  186^;    i873> 
Homonyms. — Zlatagorski  (Germ.,  Rusdan,  Eng.),  Leipn^.  1S63, 
8vo,  664  pages.  Imitative  Words.— Nodier,  Onomatopies,  tb.  1828, 
8vo.   Technology.— D'Hautel,«d.  1808,  8vo,2vols.:   Deagrangcs, 
ib.  1821, 8vo:  Tolhausen  (Fr.,  Eng.,  Germ.),  Leips.  i8u,  8vo,  3  vol^ 
Faults  op  Expression. — Roland,  Gap,  1823.  8vo:  Blondin.  Paris, 
1823.  8vo.  Particular  Authors. — ComeiOe:  Godefroy.  ib.  1862. 
8vo.  2  vols.:    Marty-Laveaux,  ib.  1868,  8vo,  a  vols.    La  Fomkxiw: 
Lonn,  ib.  1852,  8vo.    Malkerbe:    Regnier.  ib.  1869.  8vo.    Molten: 
Genin,  ib.  1846,  8vo:    Marty-Laveaux,  ib.  8vo.    Racine:    Martyr 
Laveaux,  ib.  1873,  8vo,  a  vols.    J/^  de  Shigni:  Soromcr,  ib.  1867. 
8vo.  2  vols.    Ch.D  French. — ^La  Cume  de  St  Palaye  prepared  a 
dictionary,  of  which  he  only  published  Projet  d'un  possaire.  Pans, 
1756,  4ta   His  MSS.  in  many  volumes  are  in  the  National  Librar/, 
and  were  much  used  by  Littre.    They  were  printed  by  L.  Favrc.  and 
fasciculi  21-30  (tom.  lii.).  Niort.  4to.  484  pages,  were  published  in 
February  1877.  Lacombe  (vieux  langage),  raris,  1766,  a  vols,  ato: 
Kelham  (Norman  and  Old  French),  London,  1779,  8vo:   Roquefort 

gangue  romane),  Paris.  1808,  8vo;    Supplmcnt,  ib,     1820,  8vo: 
ougens,  ArckMogte,  ib.  182 1,  8vo,  a  vols.:   Bursuyt  Berlin.  18^1- 
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8vo:  Lc«m  and  Sandberg,  Havn.  1 768-1 781,  4to,  a  parts:  Lindahl 
and  Okthrling,  Holm.  1780.  8vo.  North  Lappish.— Stockllebt, 
Christiania,  185a,  8vo. 

Ffamish.— Juslenius.  Holmiae.  174^.  Ato.  567  pages:  Renvall, 
Aboae,  i8a6,4to, a  vols.:  Europaeus.  HeUtMissJl,  1852-1853.  i6mo, 
a  vols-  74a  pages:  Lunin,  Dcrpt,  1853, 8vo:  EurAn,  Tavasbuus,  i860, 
8vo:  Ahlman,  ib.  1864,  8vo:  Wiedemann,  St  Petcrsb.  1869,  4|to: 
Godenhjelm  (Germ.),  Helsingfors,  1871:  LOnnrot,  Helsingissi, 
1874.    Naval.— Stjemcreuu,  ib.  1863,  8va 

Esthonian.- Hupel,  Mitau,  18 18,  8vo,  83a  pages:  KOrbcr, 
Dorpat,  i860,  8vo:  Wiedemann,  St  Petersb.  1809,  ato,  looa  pages: 
Aminoft  (Esth.-Finnish),  HelsingissS,  1869,  8vo:  Meves  (Russian), 
Ri|^.  1876,  lamo. 

Parmian. — Rogord  (Russian),  St  Petersb.  1869,  8vo,  430  pages. 

VotialCf — Wiedemann,  Rcval,  1847,  8vo  :  Ahlquist,  Helsingfors, 
1856.  4to. 

Cheremiss. — ^Budenz,  Pest,  1866.  8va 

Ersft-Mordvine.— Wiedemann,  St  Petersb.  1865,  4ta  Moksha- 
MoRDviNB. — Ahlquist,  ib.  1862,  8va 

Magyar. — ^Szabo,  Kassan,   179a,  8vo:     Guczor  and    Fogarazi 

Slung.  Academy),  Pesth.  i86a,  8vo,  in  progress.  English. — 
alios,  Pesth,  1660,  8va  French.— Kiss,  ib.  1844,  lamo,  a  vols. : 
Karady,  Leipz.  1848,  lamo:  Mole,  Pest,  1865, 8vo,  a  vols.  German. — 
Schuster.  Wicn,  1838, 8vo:  Bloch,  Pesth,  1857. 4to,  a  vols. :  Ballagi. 
ib.  1857, 8vo:  6th  ed.  1905, 8vo,  a  vols. :  Loos,  ib.  1870, 8vo,  914  pages. 
Etymological. — Dankovslcy  (Lat-Germ.),  Pressbui^.  1853.  8vo: 
Kmzncrics  (under  roots,  in  Hung.),  Budin.  1831-1833, 4to,  a  vols. : 
Podhorsky  (from  Chinese  roots,  in  Germ.)^  Budapest,  1877,  8vo. 
New  Words.— Kunoss,  Pesth,  1836,  8vor  i8a^ 

Tnrkish. — Arab.  Pbrs. — Esaad  Effendi.  Constantinople,  i8oa, 
fol.  Romaic— Alezandrides,  \^enna,  1813,  4to.  Polyglotts.— 
Pianzob  (Ital.  Grec.  volsare,  e  Turca),  P^dova,  1789. 4to:  Ciakciak 
(lul.  Armeno.  Turco),  Venice,  1804,  4to;  and  ed.  1830:  Azarian 
lEUenico.  Ital.  Arm.  Turco),  Vienna,  1848,  8vo:  Mechitarist 
Congregation  (Ital.  Francesc,  Arm.  Turco),  ib.  1846, 8vo.  Latin. — 
Mesgnien-Mcninski,  Vienhae,  1680,  fol.  3  vols.;  ed.  Jenisch  and 
Klezl.  ib.  1780-1803,  fol.  4  vols.  English. — Sauerwein,  London, 
1855,  f 3mo:  Redhouae,  ib.  1856, 8vo,  1176  pages:  Id.,  Eng.  Turkish, 
ib.  860,  8va  French. — KicRcr  and  Biajichi  (Turk.-Fr.),  Paris, 
1835-1837,  a  vols,  ai  18  pages:  Bianchi  (Fr.-Turk.)  Paris,  18A3-1846, 
8vo,  3  vols.  3387  pages;  1850, 8vo,  a  vols.:  Mallouf,  ib.  1803-1867, 
8vo,  3  vols.  French  and  German. — ^Zenker  (Arab.  Pers.),  Leipz, 
1863-1876. 4to.  3  vols,  983  pages.  German. — Korabinsky,  Pressburg, 

M88,  8vo:  Vamb^ry,  Constantinople,  1858,  8vo.  Italian. — 
olina,  Roma,  1641,  8vo:  Masais.  Fircnze,  1677.  8vo:  Ciadyr^, 
Milano.  1833-1834,  ^to,  2  vols.  Russian. — Buaagov  (Comparative 
lexicon  of  the  Turkish-Tartar  dialectal),  St  Petersburg,  1869,  8vo, 
a  vols. 

Gipsy. — Bischoff,  Ilmenau,  1827,  8vo:  Truxitio,  Madrid,  1844, 
8vo:  Jimenes,  Sevilla,  1846.  i6mo:  Baudrimont,  Bordeaux,  i86a. 
8vo:    Vaillant,  Paris,  1868,  8vo:     Paspati,  Constantinople,  1870, 

tto:    Borrow.  Romany  Lavo  Lit,  London,  1874,  8vo:    Smart  and 
!roftQn.  London,  1875,  8vo. 

Albanian. — Blanchus.  Romae,  1635,  8vo:  Kaballioti  (Romaic. 
Waltach.  Alb.).  Venice.  1770.  8vo:  Xvlander,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1835, 
8yo:  Hahn,  Jena,  1854.  4to:  Rossi  da  Monulto,  Roma,  1866,  8va 

ASIA 

Semitic— Polyglotts.— Thumeissius.  Berolini.  1585.  fol.: 
Thorndike,  London.  1635,  fol:  Schindler.  Pentaglotton,  Frankf, 
ad  M.  1653,  fol. .  Hottingcr,  Hcptaglotton,  ib.  1661,  fol. :  Castellus, 
London,  1669,  fol.  2  vols.  (Hebrew.  Chatdaic,  Syriac,  Samaritan, 
Aethiopic  and  Arabic  in  one  alphabet:  Persian  separately.  It 
onupied  him  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  he  worked  sixteen 
to  eighteen  hours  a  day):  Otho,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1703,  4to  (the  same 
languages  with  Rabbinical). 


Hebrew. — About  87$,  Zemab,  head  of  the  sdiool  of  Pum- 
beditha.wrote  a  Talmudical  dictionary  of  words  and  things,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  which  is  kMt.  .  About  880,  Jehudah  bea 
'Alan,  of  Tiberias,  and  Jehudah  ibn  Koreish,  of  Tahurt,  in  Morocco 
wrote  Hebrew  dictionaries.  Saadia  ben  Joseph  (bom  89a,  died  943). 
of  Fayum.  in  Upper  Egypt,  wrote  lh|M  x?,  probably  a  Hebrew- 
Arabic  dictk>nary.  Menabem  ben  Jacob  Ibn  SarOq  (born  910,  died 
about  970).  of  Tortosa  and  Cordova,  wrote  a  copious  Hebrew 
dictionary,  first  printed  by  Herschell  F.  Filipowski.  Edmbursh,  1655, 
8vo,  from  five  MS&  David  ben  Abraham,  of  FSs,  wrote,  in  Arabic, 
a  large  Hebrew  dictionary,  the  MS.  of  which,  a  quarto  of  313  leaves 
on  cotton  paper,  was  found  about  1830  by  A.  Firkowitz,  of  Eupatoria, 
in  the  cellar  of  a  Qaraite  ^nagogue  in  Jerusalem.  The  age  of  this 
work  cannot  be  ascertained  About  10^,  Ali  ben  Suleiman  wrote  a 
dictionary  in  Arabic,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  David  ben  Abraham.  The 
MS  of  439  leaves  belongs  to  Firkowitz.  Haja  ben  Shcrira.  the 
famous  teacher  of  the  Academv  of  Pumbeditha.  wrote  r  Hebrew 
dictionary  in  Arabic,  called  a*  ^dvi  (The  Gathering),  arranged 
alphabetically  in  the  order  of  the  last  radical  letter.  This  dictionary 
is  lost,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Spaniard  Isaac  ben  Saul,  of  Lucena. 
lona  ibn  Ganab.  of  Cordova,  born  about  98^,  wrote  a  Hebrew 
dictionary  in  Arabic  called  KitUb  al  And  (Book  of  Roots).  This. 
as  well  as  a  Hebrew  translation  by  Samuel  ibn  Tab6n,  is  extant 
in  MS.,  and  was  used  by  Gesenius  m  his  Thesaurus.  Rabbi  David 
ben  Joseph  l^imbi  died  soon  after  1333.  His  lexicon  of  roots,  called 
ow-w,  was  printed  at  Naples  1490,  {ta\.\  Consuntinople,  1513.  fol.; 
Naples,  14QI,  8vo;  Venice,  155a:  Berolini.  1838,  4ta  Tiskbi  (The 
Tisnbite),  by  Elijah  ben  Asher,  the  Levite.  so  called  because  it  con- 
tained 71a  roots,  was  printed  at  Isny  1541.  8vo  and  4to.  and  <^ten 
afterwards.  Latin. — ^MQnster,  Basileae,  1533,  8vo:  5  editions  to 
1564:  Zamora,  Compluti,  iu6,  foL :  Pellicanus.  Argentorati,  I5<^. 
ioi:  Reuchlin,  Basil,  1556,101:  Avenarius.  Witteberne.  1568.101: 


auctus,  1589:  Pagnini.  Lugd.  Bat.  1575.  fol.;  1577:  Cenevae,  1614: 
Buxtorf,  Basil.  1607,  8vo;  1615,  and  many  otner  editions:  Fr^ 
(Lat-Eng.),  and  ed.  London,  1815. 8vo:  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  Lcipa. 
1839-18^,  4to,  3  vols.  English. — Bale,  London.  1767,  4to:  Park- 
hurst,  ib.  1793.  4to:  Lee,  ih.  1840.  8vo:  Gesenius.  translated  by 
Robinson,  tfr.  1844, 8vo;  by  TregeUes,  ib.  1846. 4to:  Fuerst.  4th  eel. 
transl.  by  Davidson,  ib.  1866,  8vo:  1871,  8vo,  1547  pages.  French. 
— ^Leigh,  Amst.  1703, 4to:  Glaire,  Pans,  1830, 8vo;  1843.  German. 
— Gbsenius,  Leipzig,  1810-1813. 8vo,  2  vols. :  Fuerst,  ib.  184a,  i6nK>: 
ib.  1876.  8vo,  a  vols.  Italian. — Modena,  Venetia,  i6ia,  ato;  1640; 
(Toen,  Reggio.  i8ii,8vo:  Fontanella,  Venczia.  1834, 8vo.  Dutch. — 
Waterman,  Rotterdam.  1859,  &c.,  8vo.  Hungarian.— Ehrentheil 
(Pentateuch).  Pest,  1868,  8vo.  Romaic— Loundes,  Melit^,  1845. 
8vo,  987  pagies. 

RaDbliucalandChaldee.- NathanbenYef^icI  of  Rome  wrote  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lath  century  a  Talmudic  dictionary,  Aruch,  printed 
1480  (?),  5.  /.,  fol.:  Pesaro,  151 7,  fol.;  Venke,  1531:  and  often: 
Isaiah  ben  Loeb,  Berlin,  wrote  a  supplement  to  Arudk,  vol.  i.  Breslau, 
1830,  8vo:  vol.  ii.  (S  ton),  Wien,  1850,  8vo:  Mflnster,  Basil,  i^. 


Leipz.  1866-1875, 4to:  Otho.  Geneva,  1675, 8vo:  Altona,  17^7,  8vo: 
Zanolini,  Patavii,  1747,  8vo:  Hornhcim.  Halle.  1807,  8vo:  Landau, 
Prag,  1819-1834. 8vo.  5  vols. :  Dessauer,  EHansen,  1838. 8vo :  Nork 
(i.«.  konn.  Grimma,  1843,  ato:  Sch6nhak.  Wanchau,  1858,  8vo. 
a  vols.  TARGUMS.— Levy,  Leipzig,  1866-68  4to,  2  vols.;  187^: 
Id.  (Eng.),  London,  1869.  8vo,  a  vols.  Talmud.— LOwy  (in  Heb.>, 
Wien,  i86j.  8vo:  Levy,  Leipzig.  1876,  &c.,  4to.  Pravbr-Book. 
— Hccht,  Kreuznach.  i860,  8vo:  Nathan,  Berlin,  185a,  lamo. 
Synonyms.— Panuvitius,  Lodevae,  1640.  fol.  Foreign  Words.— 
Rabeini,  Lemberg,  1857,  8vo,  &c.  Jewish-German.— Callenberg. 
Halle,  1736.  8vo:  Vollbedinjj:,  Hamburg,  1808,  8vo:  Stem. 
MQnchen,  1833, 8vo,  a  vols. :  Tncile,  Beriin,  1843-1843, 8vo,  2  vols. : 
Av^Lallemant,  Das  detdsche  Caunerihum,  Leipzig,  185B,  8vo.  4  vols. : 
vol.  iv.  pp.  331-513. 

Phoenician. — M.  A.  Levy,  Breslau,  1864,  8vo. 

SamRritan.^~-Crincsius.  Altdorphi,  1613,  4to:  Morini,  Parisiis, 
1657.  lamo:  Hiilieerus,  Wittcbcrgae,  1679.  4to:  Cellarius.  Cizae. 
1683. 4to:  FrankofT  1705:  Uhlcmann,Leipsiac,  i837,8vo:  Nicholls. 
London,  1859,  8vo. 

Assyrian.— Norris,  London.  1868,  8vo,  3  vols.  Proper  NameSw— 
Menant,  Paris,  1861,  8vo. 

Accadian. — Lenormant,  Paris.  1875,  8vo. 

Syriac- Joshua  ben  Ali,  a  physician,  who  lived  about  885.  made 
a  Svro-Arabic  lexicon,  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican. 
Hcmmann  printed  this  lexicon  from  Alif  ro  Mim,  from  a  Gotha  MS.. 
Kiel.  1874,  4to.  Joshua  bar  Bahlul.  living  963.  «-rote  another,  great 
part  of  which  C!astdli  put  into  his  lexicon.     His  MS.  is  now  at 
Cambridge,  and.  with  those  at  Florence  and  Oxford,  was  used   by 
Bernstein.    Elias  Inr  Shinaya,  bom  975,  metropolitan  of  Nisibis. 
1009.  wrote  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  lexicon,  entitled  Kiidb  it  Tarjumau 
fi  Taalem  Loghat  es  SunAn  (Book  called  the  Intcrmeter  fw  teaching 
the  Language  of  the  Syrian$),  of  which  there  is  a  mS.  in  the  BritisJi 
Museum.    It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Thomas  i  Novaria.  a 
Minorite  friar,  edited  by  Germanus,  and  published  at  Rome  by 
Obicinus.  1636,  8vo.     It  is  a  classified  vocabulai^.  divided  in  30 
chapters,  each  conuining  several  sections.   Crioesius.  Wittebergac. 


DICTIONARY 


ti,4Ia:  Bmforf,  Bnlsc,  1611.  4to;  trmhui.  Kanut,  1611, 
>:  fmH,  CMbnu  Anhiltcir.  164].  4Ior  Culbir,  Kimbucgj,  it-eq, 
o:  Sduf.  Lutd.  B«t.  17118,  4<i>:  Zanolini.  PlUvJi.  1713,  4to: 
jifSib.  bL  MiAaeUf,  CattiaRn,  17B8.  itD,  1  vdIl:  Dtnuwin, 
rti.  1657,  «e.  (oL;  Smith  (Robi.  Painei,  Dan  of  C«nleibury, 
ou.  il6a.  Ac  M.;    luc  1-3  oonUia  53B  pagai    ZiogerJe, 


EtZtiid 


\tvfva  (nHOen).  1*'  ]A7Ji  Svo.  3  vols.  Ss6  paffs.  FlHNC-, 
RurJiy  (Fr.-Ai.),  Paru.  1809.  4to:  Bochlor  (da.),  niu.  1^8,  410, 
Ivnk;  ndsL  t».  Itso:  RuUod  de  BuBy  {Algiin,  Fi.-Ar.),  Alpr. 
IIJ5.  t£iKi:  Id..  I8j6,  Sto;  1839:  BirBiTn  (Fr.-viil(.  Ar.,  i^rii 
ud  EnpL),  UpKb.lS44.4ta:  Farlul  (Csmaniii!,  mil  pu- 
Ki^l^  b]  Dihdib.  MuKillc,  1849.  410:  Bibentein  KuirninU, 
Pifu.lt4S.gva,lval>.:  1833-1856:  1I60,  ivoli-yijlpipa:  Maml 
lirigu  ifiikcu  a<  Africa),  Plril.  18301  li^f,  tvo;  1837;  rnlirgnl, 
14^.  8va;  pHnLmiKf  (Aberia).  lod  ed.  Pana.  I860,  8vo.  931  pana; 
1^:  Bcnaid  (^ypl).  Lyon,  1864,  iBma:  Cuchc.  Bcmii,  iMi, 
En:  ilftr:  Nar  Bar  JA.  Calla).  lad  cd.  Pirii.  II7),  iima,  1041 
—-■:  CWitndjiEait  fwritlen  UoguaKe).  Parii.  [S76.  2  —'-  " — 


U  !Ff.-Ar.).  Paria.  1B7I,  8vo:  BaiiiiH'  (AJgim.  Tunii.  Icxil, 
fpaIollrT).AisB.  1871.410.  764  paga;  1S73.  Cehman. — Seyfarth 
lAliiriil.  Gnnuoa.  1849.  161B0:  WoIR  (Mod.  Ar.).  Leipiii,  1867, 
tn:  U'llmnBd  (do.).  CiaKn.  1870-1873.  Bvo.  4  vala.  Italian. 
-CflHan.  Xdiii*.  1636.  8vo;  (Ai.  Lat.  tt.),  RanaE.  1639,  (oJ.: 
Baiament,  Bialak.  1B34.  ato:  Schiinrelli,  Fimue.  1871,  41a. 
W  (BEH.  SpAtosH.— Atabt,  Grenada.  1303.  410:  CaAea.  Madrid, 
iTtlTloL  I  VDla.  Son  Tbchnical  Tbihi.— Abd  Errabin.  rd. 
Spiiwf,  Caknt      "  ~ 


nandBnlbaand, 


-Cfdiia(^  CaniBna.  1873,  Bva.  KouK.— Wilbnn 
Hinrim  a  lium Tiniari).Xapl.  Bat.  1784.  410:  Amat.  1790: 
Fhilil  C«arW»mM,  Leipi.  184].  41a:  Penria.  DUlimirj  and 
Owr.  LoKkH,  1S71.  4U.  El  Taiim']  Locic.~MJr  Abufcth 
'foKi),  Bahk,  1841,  ho.  Maltxb.— VaHli,  Rcnue.  1796, 
C  Fataa  (iLk.  IlaL  Eof.),  Malta,  ij.  8va:  ViJla.  Livoma, 

Aaait^^'UiicMtar.  Veakc  I;f9-i769.  41a,  3  viila.:  Avtd 
^itB.SAnvfiaaaiid  Aocbcr  CAuk^tan).»fr.  1836-1837.410, 2  voli 
Aate,  *  11^.  410.  POLTOun.— Wl*  (Arm.-vuli..  bliLralia.  La 
)a*tae«C»flie»a).  P^"   ■'"-    *■ ' ' =- 


1816.  (d,   Behcal.. 
Vulten  (Zeod  append! 


EAeiidi. 


SuppleiUDI  of  RoaU,  t86t,  I 

MaldaTnBciual.  1780,410;  CaLcu 
1783.  4ta;      Moiiea.    NnrcaatJE, 


,foL9«ab.:cd.Wilkli 
_.  j8m.  4to:  Randhen  ! 
(EBE.-[ba.},  London.  183 

-     "^l-er,*.  18-,-.  . 

Turidih).  Mi 


'M,  «o; 


n.  Caknitla,  1819,  8vo:   1S31:  Tucker 

, — r ,. ,  —J.,  4ta:    Jahnaon  (Ptn,  and  Arab.),  O. 

t8S),  4to:  nlner.  A.  1876.  Bvo.  73«  pain.  Fuhch.— Haridiecl 
(Kn.  Anb.  ud  Turidih).  Mnanni,  1B41,  4I0,  3  voU.  1764  PMcai 
Beni,  Lcipi%,  1869.  iinw.  Giihan.— Rkhardno.  tiauJiledtw 
WaSI  «  OriiMUiKb  BMiMini,  Umc,  1788-1791,  8va,  A  voU 
iTauAK.— Aii(diuaS.Joae|dioli'.*-Labraiael([utUt.FrJ}.AiiwL 

<Bd  PanliiL— (CuiiB[onB),Beiifcy(CtTTi»n),Uipiii,  ia4j,evo: 
Sincgd  (id,).  *.  186j.  8yo:  Koaaovich  (La(in),  Pttropofi,  l87J,  8vo, 

Zod.— Jutti,'  Lcipiit.    1864,   41a:    VullEfa,    Pcnian   Lcxkoii, 
Appendix:  Lafarde.  Leipzig,  iB^,  8va. 
_-PalilafL-:-,<n  oU  i>aJUo«  onil  Patcni  Cbamrj.  tnndated  by 


IHDIAN  Tekhs.— nt  /lutHU  VxaMary,  London,  178S,  l£a 
Gladwin,  Calcutta,  1797,  41°:  Roberth  London,  i«oo.  ^va:  Ro 
wiu.ii,  idbi.Bva:  Roebuck  (naval). it.  1813,  iimo:  C.  P.  Bni  _ 
Zaiak  Dia.,  Madraa.  1833.  8vo:  Rabin»n  {Bengal  Courtl). Calcutta, 
....   ..._.    WiE™,  L— ■ ■^-"~  "-' 


1854,  Bvoi    I860:    VJSaa 
I8@,  8vD. 
SaaakflE^-Ananriinha 


Fallon.  Calcutta, 

(lived  before  a.d.  looo),    Amanlaiia 

.._..»,,„.».   _.  .834,  4to;    Bofnbay,  1B60.  410:   Ludkaoii, 

1S63,  4toi  Madrai,  187a,  8va.  in  Cnintka  diancten:  Cattayam, 
1S71,  8vo,  in  Malayiim  cliaiaqtera:  Beurc*.  I8<^,  fol.  with 
imanamta,  ■  coflimentary  by  Mahemran:  Rajab  Radhakanta 
Deva,  .SoMiialfvdniBH,  CAlcutla.'iB3i-i8s7, 4to,  8  yola,  87«)pa*«: 
inded.  i874,ftc:  Bhaiuchdrva.  SaUulmu  VsikamAt,  Caleutla. 
iB69-i8ni,  Bvo,  oatti  L-vlI,  $38  pafei:  AiUHiatantnamila,  by 
flalayudka,  ed,  Aufredit.  London,  1S61,  8va:  YeOuapatta,  by 
"^ — naiba  Tirfcivicliaapati.  Caleuna,  1S13,  Ac,  ato  (nita  i.-vii.. 
— —'    "—'■■.I.— SiWimwttii. Calcutta  •'-'■   ' '— 

lodoyu    Bidjalunker,    Cal ,     ..,  .    ,._. 

na,  SoA^uafi&irMiuiiHMii,  Calcutta,  1863.  410- 


I    by    Ramodoyu    Bidjalunker,    Calcul 

-  Tarkantna,  ^UOniidarMiuiiHUu.  Cal 

-Ananu  Saatri  Takkar.  Poona,  1853,  8vo,  495 


Madhava  Chandoia,  Bombay.  1B70.  4to,  695  ntra,    ' 
jfnanijbuki,  Madraa,  i86l,*d.  Kala.  niib  (jmUoJa  ^ . . _      ..  _ 

^™"Mi^«a*.](«njiu!l'(S?ia.  and'rtL!.  by'  "J'iiK'fimE^ 
Saatn,  it.  lUi,  «ta;  A,  1863.  gvo:  An]  ed.  bv  JaganniohaBa 
Tartalankara  and  Khetnmshana.  1B71,  Sc.,  paru  i.-lv.  600  pagn: 
Suria  Pncua  >Row,  jluH-5itMit-5o»ihidliiH,  i».  1873,  4lor^i4 
pagn.  TlBlIAN  AND  MOBOOL.— Schiefner,  BmUkiUucI-  TriglUt, 
Si  Petenburr,   18J9.  fol.,  Ihe  VyapuUi  ar  IfalupyafiiUli  from  tha 


Bapp.   Berlin. 


^  410: 
by  CiilebroolceT^— ^-- '•'"° 

T819,  4toT  3nd  ed.  1833:  ed,  GoldjtOcker',  Berlin,  1861,' iti'toUol 
lobelnsopana:  Vate., Calcutta.  I846, 41a:  Beniey.  Undon.  1863, 
Bvo:  RaniJaien,Benare»,  I87I.8VU,  71Jliagea:  Williania,  Chltord, 
1873,  410.  EHCMaH-SAIIsaUT.—WlliaQUL  London,  1851.  410. 
FaiKCH.— Amaiakoiba,  iraiul.  by  Loiieleui  Dettonichamjn,  Paria, 
1839-1815.  8vo,  a  vol*.  796  mm:  Bumauf  and  Ltupol.  Nancy, 
1863-18*4,  Svo.  G»aiiAN.-fioStlingk  and  Rnth,  StPetenb.  183]. 
Ac.  410.  7  volt,  to  1873.  ITALIAH.— Gubemalii,  Torino.  1836.  Ac. 
SVo,  un&nuhed.lpaita.    Runuv.— Kownich,  St  Pelcnburf,  1839, 


DICTIONARY 


.    Room— WilVJni.  Landm.  1S15. 41a:  Rai«.  Bmlini 


Cotebrnike.  Cilcuiu. . . 
(GemuD),  Si  PHEtibur 

Uidiailualia.  P ■ 

Bvo.  Dhivai 
Bornlny,  1B65, 
soTaY.-S^„ 
Bombay.  i§75, .  —j  ^-^ 


Uipadaria.Ciicaia,  1869,  avo:  Leupol,  Pirii, 
I. — Abki^Mamiciniamami,  by  t]ciqacudra>  rd- 
itoT.Bvai  inuUiKiby  BohtUiu^aridRicTi 


4(0,  3  volt.  JI93  pafa:  Cirey,  SniDpon,  1A15-1B3; 
td.  Uanhnun,  it.  1817-1838, Svo.  1  volt.;  3rd  cd. 


8  vo;  mbfidfed  by  Minhman,  1 
■UOpafBi  MofUB.Calculla,  11 


-.   .    ,i8m.«o*P««-    Ebolish.- 

_....j1  Sen.   a.    1634,  410,  a   volt;     London,     ISJJ,    4I0; 
D'KoBria,  Cikniu,  l8jT.  8vo:  -Ada.  AbkHax.  Cakutu,  iSm. 

Ki  paic*.  Eklhh  Lat.— RunkuKn  Sen,  ii.  iBii,  410.  Ehc- 
mc,  tND  MuBinm-HCordon).  Cllcuiu,  1837,  avn. 

CiniRH^— Rave,  Mudnu,  1814-1811.410,1  vDU.:ed.Siiidenon. 
Bangalore,  1858,  8va,  1040  pagei;  ■bridged  by  the  •amc,  iS;9. 
Svo,  176  pace*:  /Mclinuniaii  Cuurnir,  Bengllari,  1B5J,  Svo: 
Sitoel  Ditlumary,  MMplon,  lg?6,  Svo.  575  jam. 

DanllcL«D|u8««.— LeilneF  ( Aiiori  .GhilgDiii,  Chilaki,  ttid  dialect! 
si  Shin.  vUTAmyia,  Kluiuni  ind  Kilulu),  Liboie,  1868. 4t<>- 

OuutU.— (Englkh)  Mim  Mohunimd  Caudm.  Bombay,  1S46, 
410;  Shapmii  Edaiji,  it.  1868.  gvs,  B96  pafet:  I^nuidaa  Mulji, 
li.  i8fi8,  Svo,  643  pagei. 

HlndL — Rouiaeau.  London,  1811,  4to:  Adam,  Ca^ca,  1S19, 
Svo:  TliampBon,  iA.  1S46,  Svo:  J,  D.  Bale.  London,  J676.  Bvo.  809 
If.  Encuib.— Adam.  Caleulta.  iSu.  Svo.  Ehglise.  Uidu 
AKD   HlHbl.— Mathuiapraiada  Mir^  Bctujet,    1S65,  Bvo,    IJ45 

^PudutuL — Fpraufon,  Lcodon,  1773.  4to:  Gilchrivt,  Calcutta, 
1800,  Svo;  ed.  HuDlcr,  Edinb.  iSio!  Lond,  1815:  Taylor.  Calcutta, 
iSoS,  41a,  I  vdIl:  Gladvin  (Pcrnan  and  Hind.),  Calcutta,  1809, 
Bvii.lvaU.:  Shakeapein.  London.  1817,  410;  tBID:  iBu;  1849: 
Fncbea.  London,  1847,  8va;  1837:  Bennnd  (Fmich).  Paiu,  1858, 
Bn:  Btia,  London,  1864,  ilmo:  Fallon.  Banana,  iB7«,  ftc..  to 
be  ia  about  13  putt  and  IMO  lUeL  Ehclisr.— Cildmat,  17B7- 
1780,  4to,  »  junm;  Tliaoipxin,  Senmporc.  183S,  Svo. 
EailmiiiL — Eloislic.  London,  187a,  iimo. 


lIa]aTaUni.~-Fsbi  - 
Coiuyam,  184^,  Svo: 

M«rathU--Carey,  E ,— . 

1S14.  W.;    Jnpinnaulli  Shaalri  ( 
4I0,  Jvob.:  MolenraRb.  it.  1831, , 


'B^''*y''iS  "^iiES 


i.'SllSss. 


,  l8al,  Svo, 
i.).iKl»44, 


'  id*,  ftd 


.  iBji,  Bvo,  1419  paget:   Id.  rrd.-Eng.),  ti.  iSjl,  8^ 
1310  ptgia.    Mills  Tu-DctJ.— Id.,  O.  1834,  Svo. 

Urana*. — Sleeman.  Cakutta.  1S30,  Bvo,  680  Raman  wonU. 

IliliiThlliiH  liiiiiiijii  1  I J  ill  II.  CtmptnUti  Vxattlary 
Banta,  Uaiaym  aw  Tkal,  Sennpore,  iBlo,  Svo.  Anmom4 
Rliadta  (PeelBi.  ud  Lai.),  Ronae,  IMi,  4101  Fifnaui  and  Tabe 
Fimkrldiiwnri,  1S18.  ato:  Lear^sd  de  la  Linyt.  Paria,  1874.  S< 
Paiilhki' (Chin.  Ann.-Fr.  Lat.).  PirU.  1B67.  ftc..  Svo.  ^luoaKti: 
MnCvtUr,.Saipui,  1840,13001  BnaBa.LoadfM,  1876,  Svo,  617 


,_,__.    _ _.    Hoi^h  (Eng,-B 

main,  1843,  Bvo.  1  vola,  933  Hgei:   JudHm.  CaVuiia. 
,o„   >. "-'— 10,1*49.410;    {Bunn.  Eng.),  it. 


ed.,  Rangoon.  1866,  Bvo,  lV(^QBBpaiEea:L 

,  .,    Can^un:    Aymonier  lFt..CinibT.  S»iL ...^  .^,,    

(Camb.-Fr.),  ii.  1879.  [oL  Xomi:  Sau-kau  Too  (Karxa).  Tavm, 
1847,  iin>o,4vol>.;  MaKn.Tavoy,  1840.410.  Spui-Kam:  Wade. 
it.   1849,  Svo.     Siamat   {ntii:    Pajl^DU   (LaL   French,   Eng.), 


Patii,  1834,  4>o:    DkHetarimm  Latimtm  Ttai,  Bangiuik,  18311, 

HiUiij-^^K"-— Haer,  Jtomae,  1631,  410;  Batavia.  1^17. 
Dutch.— Houtmann  (Malay  and  Malagaiy).  AmB.  i6ot,  410; 
1673;  1680;  1687;  1703;  ^tavia,  1707:  Wilwniand  Daiikaani. 
Gravenhase,  1613,  4to-,  Amit.  1630!  16771  Baiavia,  170B.  41a: 
Heuniiui,  AmM.    1640,410:  Gueynier,  Baiavia,  1677,  4I0:    1708: 

^'1708.410:  VanderWorm.>l.l7a8.4lo:Ru]nlavan 
.  ib.  1S14-1S13,  Svo,  3  vola.!  tith  ed.  '■  GravenhaRe. 
1S63,  Svo:  Id.  (Ho(,  Vollu  en  Lagen  Taal),  it.  1833.  Svo:  Dind 
and  Lucaidie  (Hiih  Malay).  Leiden,  i860,  l>n»:  F?|Bappel.  Amu. 
1863,  Bvo:  Badinp.  Sclioonhoven.  1873.  Svo.  EliCLBH.— Haul, 
mann  (M^lay  and  Malagaiy).  translated  by  A.  Soauldinf.  London, 
16i4.<io:  fiowrey.'it.  1701,110:  Ho»i»n,  it.  IBoi,  410;  Ma™- 
■a:  Thomien.Malacca.lBio.avo!   1817!   Crawford. 


■  iB5>.  8; 


Mala;  Ant^t'^t^^^Biibik:  Vun  der  Tuuk,  Amtterdain,  i86l. 
">.  S*4  pagea.  Bngii:  Mat  Ilea.  Gmvenh.  1S74,  Bvo,  1 188  oagn: 
><onuen  |Eni.-Butia  and  Malay),  Singapore.  1833.  Bvo.  Dytdt: 
rdeland  (CeiInan).Aai>I.  lS39.Bvo,646pagea.  Aaaaas:  SciKT- 
it  Domia,  Samaians,  1S17,  410.  1  vols.:  Roorda  van  Ey&nga, 
— «!,  iSm-IBjS.  Svo,  1  vola.:  Cericke.  AmK.  1847.  Svo;  ed. 
Roorda,  it.  1871.  Ail  patli  L-v..  S80  pans:  lansa  and 
65:     FavreTPnncli).  Vicnne. 


.JUnlui. , , 

chea^Manila,  1711,  Fol.:  BergaSo,  ib.  ijy 
Mentrida  laltoH<lie!>enaan>rHaraya>iJ. 

%inac:      Bu^n._[4._lB34,  410.   Jlxia 


flit  1630),  Parnpaiian, 

17*4.(01.  BiM)u:  San- 
.  toT:  Noceda,  >t.  iBii: 
■  637,  tto:  iS4i,fol.  B17 

a.^(^aiTO.  ii.    IS4^7TiJ 


l:  Noctda  and  5bd  Lucar,  Manila,  1734* 
"difaieu.— Native  Dictionarici  an  very  nuncrooa.     Many  an 

A.D.  330',  acnoged  under  341  radicalal  i>  llie  baaia  ol  t^  Chioeae 
Japaneae  Dictionaiiea  uaed  ul  Japan:  Fil^  Im  Imri  pint,  Pekina. 
1716,  BvD,  luvola.:  Fn'nujrda/a  (Tbeaurui  o(  Uufary  Phrasei). 
1711, 131  v^  Bvo,  prepared  by  66  doaoea  ol  I  be  Kan  lio  Academy 
inievEAyearL  ltconLaiulo,uicbancccn,andcouiuleiacoit]tHika- 
tinna  of  two,  thru  or  four  dianctera,  formiiif  compouDd  woeda 
and  kUoiu,  vrith  numeroua  ud  copioui  quotaliotia.  According  10 
William{OD  On  wrd  Skim.  p.  79),  an  Ei»1uli  tnariation  woiM  fill 
140  volunis  octavo  of  1000  pagn  each.  Kiukiteaf  (in  (Kanghi'a 
Siaodanl  or  Canon  o(  tbc  Cbaiactcr),  cb*  dictHwuy  of  Kanghi,  the 
fint  emperor  ol  llie  i^eaent  dynaaly,  waa  compoaco  by  y>  neinbera 
of  tbe  Han  lin,  and  publiihed  m  1716, 40  va4a.  410,  wltb  a  preface  by 
-L I -— 49JJ30  cliaiacteia,  aninged  under  tbe  114 

Lat.j,  Faria,  1S13.  lol,:  Klapntb,  Suppliincni.  iBio;  ed.  Baiif 
(Latin).  Hong-Kong,  1S53,  4I0:  Concalvea  (Lat.<:bia.}.  Macan, 
iS41,fol.i  Callerv,5yilnwftmlicwii,  Macao,  1841, Svo:  Schoit, 
Yecatnltnum,  Berlin.  1844,  410.  EKauiu.— Raper.  London.  1807, 
fol.  4  vola.:  Moniaon.  Macao,  iSij-iSij,  410,3  pani  in  6  vnli.: 
Midlium,  Bauvia,  1841-1843,  Svo.  1  vofa.:  Than.  Canion.  1B43, 
Bvo:  L.abaclieid.Hoi^Dni,  1871,410:  Winiama.Shaaghai,  1B74. 
ato.  Eho.  CBtNISS.— Mornmn.  pan  iii.:  Williainh  Macao.  1S44. 
Jvo:  Medhunt,  Shanghai,  1B47-184S,  Bvo,  1  vola.:  Hung  Maoo, 
Faiif  nuif /m  ItH  (Commoa  worda  of  the  Red-baired  FonHtnen). 
1830.8VO.  DoolittlcFoochair.  1871,410, vol. i.s30i]a[E>.  Fiencu. 


raiUcali.  Itiageiierally in  ii vg 
being  the  atandard  auihoHiy  an 


Appendk*.  1770: 


FDaTUOtim. — Goocalvn  (Port^Chir 
Id.  (Chio..Port.).  a.  1S33,  -—  '- 
ato.  Pb«*»s».— Ya— •i^' 

TieenTa-hin,»fai. 
— Keang  Vang  an^; 


1.  pan  iii.:   Williainh  Maa 

— "-l,  Bvo,  1  vola.:    Hun 

J  ibe  licd-baired  Fa 

and  I^ria.  1843  (radii 
aphi#,  1730  paaea.    F 
, .JindarinirPara.  ISL,. 


^ncry,Z>Ktnc]icief«iTW,Macaaand  Faria.  1^3 (radicalii  .- 
only):  M.  A.  H,,  iBn,  Bvo,  autogtapfaii.  1710 jjatei.  FaEKCH- 
Chim.— Persy. {Fr.-Lalin,.  Spoken  Mandarin).  Pana.  |B6»,  410; 


.-„, Shangl —  .. 

t^keen.  Lmy  yit.  1741-1763. 8v«  33  vc 

■°'-  °— .ivola.  CLAsncjtLExrgBsac 

^M  atn  Lut,  1773,  Bvo.  30  v 


DICTIONARY  u 

tn.(|i^  PB»A»a  Of  Tatn  WotW— JaliM  (Lttia),  F»ri»,  ■  Bun^yHitck-DtmeHidtti'  WtnitiKi,  Uipdt,  iB67-'MB.  : 

■»«4.trtL  PO«IlCiL.— i'««iiiifc')m.,l8oo,8vD,SvoU.   P»0«1I  '        --'-    --  '      —  ■ 

Niin— F.  Pons  Suilb  (China,  Japao,  Cn.  Aiiuni|  Ac, 
niiim  Till}.  Shuchai,  ISTo.  Bvo.  TorocuFHT.— WiUiiint, 
Cim*  i«4i.  IvD.  'Kahd  oi'  TowM.— BiM,  P«ri^  1««3,  Bvo. 
Ascui  CitiiiACTiii. — F»  LmatDnz.  Zjub  ilan /n  Jii]i,  ISoo. 
tn.  II  nh.  SiaL  CuAltCTCB.— Hcu  Stiin.  Stnt  ■on,  ed,  5(U 
IfciiM.  1537.  gvo.  II  vol*  RuwuiNQ  Hawd.— Si  Auliii*  ind 
Cnnmkl  jSqiun  Chincicn.  Runoinf  Hud ;  Ruiuuni.  SqulR), 
Aim.  lUi.  ito.  1 17  pain.  TBCHMCitL  T1U13  (in  Buddhin  [nat- 
taUHlnn^MkrillPVuea  Yil^.  Yik  Ha  kint  fa  ;  1S4S,  8VD. 
DiiLicn.— XrHj:  DdueIu,  Lowkm.  187).  aa,  631  pqc: 
Hicfonii.  KoH-Koiu.  lUo.  Svo.  Cumin:  Yu  Hro-poo  and  Wan 
tMbk.  X^uf  b>  iMt  ml /m  «■  M  >»«*>>  w>*.  Canuo,  1771, 
!«.  4  itM.;  itax,  SvD.  4  voIle  Fiib-ihan,  igJJ.  gva,  4  volt.: 
M-niw.  Maw.  i83«.  Svd:  Wan  lie  (hih.  Canlon,  1856.  «vd: 
UlllaBi<tcac, EJV.-Cbime), Canton.  1836. Bvo:  Chalnicn. Hong- 
Kdqc.  I8}a.  isfBo;  3n1«l,  i£73,  Svo.  CkaKEftorta  AiUfr*:  Scay 
5n.ba.  K  ni  nia[  uU  in»  na.  i9i8,  Svo,  S  vola.;  18m.  Fta- 
iln:  TidhlaJaiiasaeEnKTaljandUnPnliihan.i'a^ksliiit. 
nlTiioGaa,  ii4i,  8vi>:  Midayand  Baldwin,  Foocbaw,  1B70,  8vd. 
rii]  MB.  Hik-hm:  Mcdfiunl.  Macao,  1832,  410;  Frtint, 
int.  S^aikal.  IB71,  8va. 

C«na.— Ciinim.  CouaN  aNC  jAraWDK.— On*  Sun  It's 
lKUi>Mii.IiaaibtBl  l>yMcdbunt,Bauvia,  ISJS,  Svo.  Riubah. 
—FiuAi.  Si  Ptunbufi.  1871.  tmo.  746  paio. 

jMMna— >R»iCw  ^J[«  f  EawDiaa^  d  Wonband  Cliancnn) , 
iii&tvo,ionil>.:  WaKtMWtmStKiSitCnZiKii.UihafapbtA 
Ik  S^beld.  Laid.  Bat..  ■■».  loL  iAr..CHI]inB. — fii»  Mi  «<  nt 
u  Ci»asrTAP.-ji^ii(Kr>tTSn.wvob.llii»:  ZirnfiDhi 

Jtfudi  n  HaUaiUull  Wttl^nhici,  tn  Iha  inteilRUT.  B.  Sadayak, 
itiD  MiB>nj(c>MaHtalia.Priace<i(Nakaa(Jap.Chinnc-I>iUch). 
1  nil  no.  iriDUd  at  Kakati  by  hii  tcrvanlt:  Jtdt-Htlma  {Duicb- 
W)-  jido.  4ta  »  nib.:  MatrrdailKk  Maf.  DuKh  Cliinne,  for 
Ut  K  of  iiim  IMTIH  a.  LtnH  AHD  PoXTUaUBSL— Cakpinua,  IMc- 
trmnwm.  AnBruB.  1595.  410.  Latin.— CoUado,  Cmf€<idium, 
Ko^tf.  1633.  41a:  Lmcon,  Romae,  I870,  410.  from  CalcpinuL 
Ej^cusL—Urdhmt.  BaEavia.  J8w,  Svo:  Hepbum,  ShaPBhai, 
i«7.  t»: '  i«7i.  EKa.-jAP.— Hon  Talfioakoy.  Ynlo.  1861,  Bvo: 
MH.ynUa.  1866,  Svo:  Sitow  and  tahibulu  Maiakata  (wiVcn 
lufHCr),  Ujodon.  1  •        -  -  "  - .        - 


d.  YnUo.  1866,  Svo:  Sitow  and  tahibulu  Maiakata  (ipiiVci 
-,jp),  London.  1876,  8vD.  FuEKCH.— Roaoy  Uap.  Fr.  Eng.), 
Pini  1H7.  41a.  voL  1.:  Pi^  Pari).  1M9.  4I0,  Iraiulattd  Irom 
OfciMB.  Fa.-r*r— Soutcoviy,  Puifc  i864,ivo.  F*.  Eho.  Jar. 
~U<niR  dc  CMbon,  Parii,  lafif.  8vq.  unfiniahcd.  CmaH.— 
P&imcr  (Jap..C<r.,  Eni.).  Wicn.  1831, 4io,unlinii]i«l.  Sf  ANI9H.— 
ruMvw  At  Jaft*.  Manila.  163a.  410.  tnnilaHd  from  Ibc  nol. 
PnTtGCEH. — VacoMdno  da  Lia^Ht  d(  jApam.  Nasanki,  1^3, 
ai.  RowaR.— Caahkcvich,  St  Pciaibnr(,  I8S7.  Svo,  487  pagn. 

hrk.  1M7.  •n.  Chihui  AMD  JarAHin  Vuaa  or  pLantL-^ 
IMuna  Laydc.  tS^  Bvo. 

tBB.— PtimaiB.  Weo.  1854.  fto. 

Rtcftara  aadCaatral  Alia.— SviW:  Ca>trfa,3c  Pwbi1iiuw.i857. 
tn  C^mmii:  Znick.  ViUinata.  )8<t,  410:  Snimov.  KaiaB. 
im.  iUKi:  jil(L  SMki  JSb.  l^fot.  l8te,  Svo.  CJtnu*: 
Otrn  rf  iIh  K^aol  oT  ibe  Kaiaa  Eparchia.  Kaiaa,  18311, 8va,  1481 
•<t£:  Lnlt  (Ruia.-Cbu«.  FreiKhf.  Odoaa.  l84<^  Svo,  144  paiiH: 
Z^Kils.  Kasn.  187;.  8v(>.i87,paca.    JaftUi:    Mir  Ali  Stir, 


.ii^WTy.«ihHintarianuaiialalibii,PatIi.l86i,8'-,. 

kiaMiy,  Lrjpaif ,  1867.  Svd:  FSv«  de  Courtrillt.  Paria,  187a.  Svo. 


^Wal  aa^  JCcrgfu:  CaUrtn.  Si  Pncribiirf,  |8J7,  Rvo.  Man 
rnik  mat  !>■(  oiaf  KK  *i"  (Minchu  Chinne).  1771 ,  4ta,  6  vb> . 
^ a  Mad  wtm Mm  (Mandiii-Manpil, Tilxtan, CUnot)  10  vob. 
«e.  lit  dnacH  pmaundalim  mwEmud  in  Manchu;    Sanluk 


_  ...    .e,  Mongol),  179J.  f 

— a:Lai«lb(Frtndi).Km, 

Cieifau  (Cnauo).  Lnpiii,  1864,  tvo:  , 
F^i***,  l87J.8vi>,  ujjpagta;  Utaial: 
■Man).  St  mmboii.  1833.  4ta:  Sdiier, 
Ka,kr<ki.  Kaian.  1B44-1849.  4I0.  J  voU 
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Pccitot  (Mukiniie  ind  Andcnon  Rivrn).  Pari!,  1976.  4<o- 
Kiiai:  lUdlolF,  St  Pelenbuii,  1B74.  410.  CrtrKlaml-.  Ecidr  [Cr. 
Dan.  L»l.,  3  cum),  Htfn.  IJJO,  8vo;  175o,  Fmbriciuj.  KjObrnh»¥n, 
1S04.  4ID.  UMdiai'i  Bay  Indiail:  fioviTFy.  London,  1701.  Tol. 
Abnaia:  RuIm.  Cambricfef.  D.5.,  iSjj.  410.  Ciippna:  Bangs, 
Cindniuli.  1853.  Ilmo,  G13  pagn:  PoUtot,  Parii,  1S76,  4I0,  45s 
plEH.  ITuiiuiiiuElliarA'tUiVit:  Cotton.  CombridKC,  U.S.  IB]9,  Svo. 
OlimJopi:  Shea  (Firnch-Onon.),  from  a  MS.  (o(  17th  ctmury), 
London,  1860.410,  10»paM.    Daata;    R](p,New  York,  1851,410, 
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London,  1864. 8vo: 
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iif:    Sdi"rSd,  BrUwlT" 

Tlic  abovT  article  Incorporalei  the 'Hlienl  fealumof  the  9lh- 
fdilioa  article  by  the  Rev.  Pouonby  A.  Lyoni.  and  Ibe  lOlh-edition 
aniele  by  Beaiamin  £.  South. 

DICTTOOENS  (Gi.  Kitw.  a  net,  and  the  tenninalion  -yu^, 
produced)}  a  botanical  name  proposed  by  John  LLndley  for  a 
de34  iocluding  certain  [anuLiea  of  Monocotyledons  vhich  have 
net'^'cined  leives.    The  class  was  not  generally  recognized. 

DtCTVS  CRETEHSIS.  of  Cnossus  [n  Cicic,  the  supposed  com- 
panion of  Idomeneua  during  the  Trojan  War,  and  author  of  A 
diaiy  of  iu  eventi.  The  MS.  ol  this  work,  written  in  Pboenidin 
character,  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  his  tomb  (enclosed  in  s' 
leaden  boi)  at  the  lime  of  (u  earthquake  during  Ibe  reign  of  Nero, 
by  whose  order  it  was  iianslated  into  Greek.  In  the  4lh  century 
A.D.  a  certain  Ludus  Sepiimiui  brought  out  Diclyi  CriUtuis 
Epkimira  belli  Trajaai,  which  prolessed  to  be  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Creeli  version.  Scholars  were  not  agreed  whether  any 
Greek  original  really  eiislcd;  hut  all  doubl  on  the  point  was 
removed  by  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  in  Greek  amongst  the 
papyri  found  by  B.  P.  Girnfell  and  A,  S.  Hunt  in  1905-1906. 
Possibly  the  Latin  Ephemeris  was  Ibe  work  of  ScpCimiut  himself. 
Its  chief  interest  lies  in  Ibe  fact  thai  (logelher  with  Dares 
Phiygiua'i  Di  cuidic  Trajai)  il  was  the  source  from  which  the 


middle  ai 


Beued 


»i  by  F.  Menlei 


i'saig 


(1874).  with  coiiciae  bibliognptiyi  H.  Duiner.  Dli  Sif  fm  IT*- 
janatia  ATricn  >■  dn  FroritSuwin  da  UUULOari  hhI  <km 

on'ijknt  OiuKn  (1 869,  with  a  lileiary  lenealoclcal  table)  i  E.  CoHDieui, 
Eluit  mr  Diayi  it  CrUt  H  Diuh  it  PknwU  (18S7}.  with  biblio- 
fraphyi  W.  Cieir.  -'  Die  ntinelallerikben  Beatlid<un|eB  det  Tro- 

jaoenan,"  in  E.  M.  Stengd'iAutotoiiiitf  ^MandJuimaiudna 
ClbirU  2irTiimanuckc%  Pkilatcpe.^o.  61  .(1884, 1^  yctioos  8»,  8}, 


riufy'^'llif  U'ldimit  Vcrno 


.-.      - -. 61  (1886. 

. .  J-I7i)i  F.  Colagro™,  •■  Ditte  Cretev  ■'  in  Al 
ei  ArOjolopa  (naplea,  1897,  vol.  18,  PC,  ii.  i) 

Dara  ahd  Diayi.  Inl-aJuaiini  la  Ikt  Slady  o 
./M.5Wy(/f«y{i907- 

DICniL  (B.  Sij),  Iriih  monastic  achoUi,  grammarian  and 
geographer.  He  wat  the  author  of  the  Dt  mmuro  dtMi  Itrrci, 
finished  in  815,  which  contains  the  earliest  dear  notice  of  a 
European  discovery  of  AJid  settlement  in  Iceland  and  the  most 
definite  Western  reference  to  the  old  freshwater  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  Bnally  blacked  up  in  T^;,  In  795 
(February  i-Auguit  1)  Irish  hermits  had  viiiied  Iceland;  on 
their  return  they  repotted  the  marvel  ol  the  perpetual  day  at 
midsummer  in  "  Thule,"  where  there  was  then  "  no  darkness  to 
hinder  one  from  doing  what  one  would."  These  eremites  also 
navigated  the  tea  noctb  of.  Icdand  on  their  first  arrival,  and 
found  il  ice-free  for  one  day's  sail,  after  which  they  came  to 
the  ice-walL  Relici  of  this,  and  perhaps  of  other  Irish  raligious 
Mtllemenu,  were  found  by  the  permanent  Scandinavian  coloniits 
of  Icxland  in  the  9th  century.  Of  the  old  Egyptian  freshnater 
canal  Dicuil  learnt  fronrooe  "  brother  Fidells,"  probably  anoiher 
Irish  n»nk,  who,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  sailed  along  the 
"  Nile  "  into  the  Red  Sea— passing  on  his  way  the  "  Bams  ol 
Joseph  "or  PyramidsofCiUi  which  ate  well  described.  Dicuit't 
knowledge  of  the  islands  north  and  west  of  Britain  is  evidently 
intimate;  hb  references  to  Irish  etploration  and  colonization, 

far  as  the  Faeroes,  are  noleworlhy,  like  his  imlice  of  tlie  elephant 
Knt  by  Hacuna]-Kashid(inSai}laChatles  the  Great,  the  most 
curious  item  in  a  political  and  diphiniilk  inlercoum  of  high 
importance.  DicuU's  reading  was  wide;  .he  quotes  from,  at 
refers  to,  thirty  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  Induding  the  classical 
Homer,  Hecataeus,  Herodotus,  Tbucydides.  Vir^,  Pliny  and 
King  Juba,  (he  sub-classical  Solinus,  the  patristic  Si  Isidore  and 
Orosius.  and  his  contemporary  the  Irish  poet  Sedulius; — in 
particular,  he  professei  10  utilize  the  alleged  surveys  ol  Uie 
Raman  worid  executed  by  order  of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus  and 
Theodosius  (whether  Theodosius  the  Ctial  ot  Theodosius  IL 
i)  uncertain).  He  probably  did  not  know  Greek;  his  references 
to  Greek  authors  do  not  imply  this.  Though  certainly  Irish 
hy  birth,  it  has  been  conjectured  (from  his  references  to 
Sedulius  and  the  caliph's  elcphani)  thai  he  wis  in  later  lile 
in  an  Irish  monastery  in  the  Ftankish  empiir.  Letronne  in- 
dines  to  identily  him  with  Dicuil  ur  DichuU,  abbot  of  Pahlacht, 

There  are  seven  chief  MS5.  of  Ihe  Dc  ouuva  (FMcuil's  tract 
Maiional  Library.  Lat.  4806;  (j)  Dietden,  Reciua  D.  t8};  b«h 

lii  G.  Panhey'i.  Berlin.  I870.be.t  a^to  real.  sJli£c!k^B^t?f'. 
Omm  0/ Morfmi  CuppafiiT  (London,  1897),  i.  31 7-3>7.SJ»-S>3.  S>9; 
T.  Wnght.  Biairapiia  BnlaKniiii  lilrraria,  Anile-Saiini  Pcriai 
(London,  184a),  pp.  3JI-J76.  (C.  R.  B.) 

DIDACRI,  THE,  or    Teachini  cf  Ike  ((w/k)  Afiaila—ihe 

Christian  literature  (see  Apockyphal  Litemiuie).  Il  was 
previously  known  by  name  from  lists  of  canonical  and  eitra- 
canonical  books  compiled  by  Eusebiua  and  other  writers.  More,- 
over,  it  had  come  to  be  suspected  by  several  scholars  that  ■  lost 
book,  variously  entitled  The  Too  Wayim  Th,J«iimc*l  bJ  Ptter, 
had  been  freely  used  In  a  number  of  works,  of  which  mention 
must  ptesenlly  be  made.  In  iSSi  *  critical  reconstruction  of 
this  book  was  made  by  Adam  Klawuticky  with  marvellous 
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idiich  he  had  previously  published  the  complete  form  of  the 
Epistle  of  Clement.* 

TheDidachi,  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  Greek,  falls  into  two 
marked  divisions:  (a)  a  book  of  moral  precepts,  opening  with  the 
words,  **  There  are  two  ways  ";  (6)  a  manual  of  church  ordin- 
ances, linked  on  to  the  foregoing  by  the  words,  "Having  first 
said  all  these  things,  baptize,  &c."  Each  of  these  must  be 
considered  separately  before  we  approach  the  question  of  the 
kKality  and  date  of  the  whole  book  in  its  present  form. 

I.  Tke  Two  Ways. — ^The  author  of  the  complete  work,  as  we 
now  have  it,  has  modified  the  original  Two  Ways  by  inserting  near 
the  beginning  a  considerable  section  containing,  among  other 
matter,  passages  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  the 
language  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  is  blended  with  that  of  St 
Lake's.  He  has  also  added  at  the  close  a  few  sentences,  begin- 
ning, "  If  thou  canst  not  bear  (the  whole  yoke  of  the  Lord),  bear 
what  thou  canst "  (vi.  2);  and  among  minor  changes  he  has 
introduced,  in  dealing  with  confession,  reference  to  "  the  church  " 
(iv.  14).  No  part  of  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
documents,  which  present  us  in  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  with 
The  Tvo  Ways:  (i.)  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  chaps,  xix.,  xx.  (in 
which  the  order  of  the  book  has  been  much  broken  up,  and  a 
good  deal  has  been  omitted);  (ii.)  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons  oj  the 
Holy  ApostUSf  usually  called  the  Apostolic  Church  Order,  a  book 
which  presents  a  parallel  to  the  Teaching,  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
first  of  a  form  of  The  Two  Ways,  and  secondly  of  a  number  of 
church  ordinances  (here,  however,  as  in  the  Syriac  Didascalia, 
which  gpives  about  the  same  amount  of  The  Two  Ways,  various 
sections  are  ascribed  to  individual  apostles,  e.g.  "John  said. 
There  are  two  ways,"  &c.);  (iii-)  a  discourse  of  the  Egyptian 
monk  Schnudi  (d.  451),  preserved  in  Arabic  (see  Iselin,  TeTUe 
u.  UnUrs.,  1895);  (iv.)  a  Latin  version^  of  which  a  fragment 
was  pttbUshed  by  0.  von  Gebhardt  in  1884,  and  the  whole  by 
J.  Schkcht  in  1900.  When  by  the  aid  of  this  evidence  The  Two 
Ways  is  restored  to  us  free  of  glosses,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  Jewish  manual  which  has  been  carried  over  into  the 
i&e  of  the  Christian  church.  This  is  of  course  only  a  probable 
inference;  there  is  no  prototype  extant  in  Jewish  literature,  and, 
comparing  the  moral  (non-doctrinal)  instruction  for  Christian 
catechumens  in  Hermas,  Shepherd  {Mand.  i.-ix.),  no  real  need  to 
assume  one.  There  was  a  danger  of  admitting  Gentile  converts 
to  the  church  on  too  easy  moral  terms;  hence  the  need  of  such 
inststence  on  the  ideal  as  in  The  Two  Ways  and  the  Mandates. 
The  recent  recovery  of  the  Latin  version  is  of  singular  interest, 
as  showing  that,  even  without  the  distinctively  Christian 
additions  and  interpolations  which  our  full  form  of  the  Teaching 
(icesents,  it  was  circulating  under  the  title  Doctrina  apostdorum.* 

3.  The  second  part  of  our  Teaching  might  be  called  a  church 
<firectOTy.  It  consists  of  precepts  relating  to  church  life,  which 
are  coudied  in  the  second  person  plural;  whereas  The  Two  Ways 
VMS  throughout  the  second  person  singular.  It  appears  to  be 
a  composite  work.  First  (vii.  i-xi.  2)  is  a  short  sacramental 
manual  intended  for  the  u^e  of  local  eldiers  or  presbyters,  though 
nch  are  not  named,  for  they  were  not  yet  a  distinctive  order  or 
dergy.  This  section  was  probably  added  to  The  Two  Ways  before 
the  addition  of  the  remainder.  It  orders  baptism  in  the  three- 
fold name,  making  a  distinction  as  to  waters  which  has  Jewish 
paiaUeb,  and  permitting  a  threefold  pouring  on  the  head,  if 
nffident  water  for  immersion  cannot  be  had.  It  prescribes  a 
fut  before  baptism  for  the  baptizer  as  well  as  the  candidate. 
Fasts  arc  to  be  kept  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  not  Monday  and 
Thursday,  which  are  the  fast  days  of  "  the  hypocrites,"  t.«.  by 
a  perversion  of  the  Lord's  words,  the  Jews.    "  Neither  pray  ye  as 

*  The  MS  was  found  in  the  Libtary  of  the  Teniaalem  Monastery 
of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Phanar,  the  Greek  quarter  of 
rnmiinrinopir  It  is  a  small  octavo  volume  oi  \20  parchment 
kaws.  written  throughout  by  Leo,  "  notary  and  sinner,"  who 
iaisiKdhbtaskonthellthof4uneiis6.  Besides  r*0  DidocM  and 
the  Vrrh/t^  of  Qement  it  contains  several  spurious  Ignatian  epistles. 

*  TBeword  twdve  had  no  place  in  the  original  title  and  was  inserted 
when  the  orisinal  DidacUt  or  Teaching  {e.g.  The  Two  Ways)  was 
confained  wira  the  church  manual  which  mentions  apostles  outside 
cf  the  twelve.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  division  of  the  Didachi  itato 
chapiccs  is  doe  to  Bryeanius,  that  into  verses  to  A.  Hamaclc 


the  hypocrites;  but  as  the  Lord  commanded  in  His  Gospel.'*  ' 
Then  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer,  almost  exactly  as  in  St  Matthew, 
with  a  brief  doxology — "  for  Thine  is  the  power  and  tlie  glory 
forever."    This  is  to  be  said  three  times  a  day.    Next  come  three 
eucharistic  prayers,  the  language  of  which  is  clearly  marked  off 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  shows  parallels  with  the 
diction  of  St  John's  Gospel.    They  are  probably  founded  on 
Jewish  thanks^vings,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  portion 
of  them  is  prescribed  as  a  grace  before  meat  in  (pseudo-) 
Athanasius'  De  virginitate.    A  trace  of  them  is  found  in  one  of  the 
liturgical  prayers  of  Serapion,  bishop  of  Thmui,  in  Egypt,  but 
they  have  left  little  mark  on  the  liturgies  of  the  church.    As  in 
Ignatius  and  other  early  writers,  the  eucharist,  a  real  meal  (x.  i) 
of  a  family  character,  is  regarded  as  producing  immortality 
(cf.  "  spiritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal  life  ").    None  are  to 
partake  of  it  save  those  who  have  been  "  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  "  (an  expression  which  is  of  interest  in  a  document 
which  prescribes  the  threefold  formula).    The  prophets  are  not 
to  be  confined  to  these  forms,  but  may  "  give  thanks  as  much  as 
they  wilL"    This  appears  to  show  that  a  prophet,  if  present, 
would  naturally  preside  over  the  eucharist.    The  next  section 
(xi.  3-xiii.)  deals  with  the  ministry  of  spiritual  gifts  as  exercised 
by  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers.    An  apostle  is  to  be  "  re- 
ceived as  the  Lord  ";  but  he  must  follow  the  Gospel  precepts, 
stay  but  one  or  two  days,  and  take  no  money,  but  only  bread 
enough  for  a  day's  journey.    Here  we  have  that  wider  use  of  the 
term  "  apostle  "  to  which  Lightfoot  had  already  drawn  attention. 
A  prophet,  on  the  contrary,  may  settle  if  he  chooses,  and  in  that 
case  he  is  to  receive  tithes  and  first-fruits;  "  for  they  are  your 
high  priests."    If  he  be  once  approved  as  a  true  prophet,  his 
words  and  acts  are  not  to  be  criticized;  for  this  is  the  sin  that 
shall  not  be  forgiven.    Next  comes  a  section  (xiv.,  xv.)  reflecting 
a  somewhat  later  development  concerning  fixed  services  and 
ministry;  the  desire  for  a  stated  service,  and  the  need  of  regular 
provision  for  it,  is  leading  to  a  new  order  of  things.    The 
eucharist  is  to  be  celebrated  every  Lord's  Day,  and  preceded  by 
confession  of  sins,  "  that  your  sacrifice  may  be  pure  ...  for  this 
is  that  sacrifice  which  was  spoken  of  by  the  Lord,  In  every  place 
and  time  to  offer  unto  Me  a  pure  sacrifice.    Appoint  therefore 
imto  yourselves  bishops  and  deacons,  worthy  of  the  Lord,  men 
meek  and  uncovetous,  and  true  and  approved;  for  they  also 
minister  unto  you  the  ministration  of  the  prophets  and  teachers: 
Therefore  despise  them  not;  for  they  are  your  honoured  ones, 
together  with  the  prophets  and  teachers."    Thb  is  an  arrange- 
ment recommended  by  one  who  has  tried  it,  and  he  reassures  the 
old-fashioned  believer  who  clings  to  the  less  formal  regime  (and 
whoseprotest  was  voiced  in  the  Montanist  movement),  that  there 
will  be  no  spiritual  loss  under  the  new  system.    The  book  closes 
(chap,  xvi.)  with  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  last  days, 
and  to  the  coming  of  the  "  world-deceiver  "  or  Antichrist,  which 
will  precede  the  coming  of  the  Lord.    This  section  is  perhaps  the 
actual  utterance  of  a  Christian  prophet,  and  may  be  of  earlier 
origin  than  the  two  preceding  sections. 

3.  It  will  now  be  clear  that  indications  of  the  locality  and  date 
of  our  present  Teaching  must  be  sought  for  only  in  the  second 
part,  and  in  the  Christian  interpolations  in  the  first  part.  We 
have  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  second  part  ever  existed 
independently  as  a  separate  book.  The  whole  work  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  writer  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  AposUdic  Consti- 
tutions, who  embodies  almost  every  sentence  of  it,  interspersing 
it  with  passages  of  Scripture,  and  modifying  the  precepts  of  the 
second  part  to  suit  a  later  (4Ui-centuiy)  stage  of  diurch  develop- 
ment; this  writer  was  also  the  interpolator  of  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  and  belonged  to  the  Syrian  Church.  Whether  the 
second  part  was  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
Order  is  not  clear,  as  his  only  quotation  of  it  comes  from  one  of  the . 
eucharistic  prayers.  The  allusions  of  early  writers  seem  to  point 
to  Egypt,  but  their  references  are  mostly  to  the  first  part,  so  that 
we  musfbe  careful  how  we  argue  from  them  as  to  the  provenance 
of  the  book  as  a  whole.  Against  Egypt  has  been  urged  the 
allusion  in  one  of  the  eucharistic  prayers  to  "  com  upon  the 
mountains."    This  is  found  in  the  Prayer-book  of  Serapion 
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(c.  350)  but  omitted  in  a  later  Egyptian  prayer;  the  form  as 
we  have  it  in  The  DidacM  may  have  passed  into  Egypt  with 
the  authority  of  tradition  which  was  afterwards  weakened.  The 
anti-Jewish  tone  of  the  second  part  suggests  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  were  to  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished. Either  Egypt  or  Syria  would  satisfy  this  condition, 
and  in  favour  of  Syria  is  the  fact  that  the  presbyterate  there  was 
to  a  late  date  regarded  as  a  rank  rather  than  an  office.  If  we  can 
connect  the  in  junctions(vi.  3)concerning  (abstinence  from  certain) 
food  and  that  which  is  offered  to  idols  with  the  old  trouble  that 
arose  at  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  i)  and  was  legislated  for  by  the 
Jerusalem  council,  we  have  additional  support  for  the  Syrian 
claim.  But  all  that  we  can  safely  say  as  to  locality  is  that  the 
community  here  represented  seems  to  have  been  isolated,  and 
out  of  touch  with  the  larger  centres  of  Christian  life. 

This  last  consideration  helps  us  in  discussing  the  question  of 
datew  For  such  an  isolated  community  may  have  preserved 
primitive  customs  for  some  time  after  they  had  generally  dis- 
appeared. Certainly  the  stage  of  development  is  an  early  one,  as 
is  shown,  e.g.^  by  the  prominence  of  prophets,  and  the  need  that 
was  felt  for  the  vindication  of  the  position  of  the  bishops  and 
deacons  (there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  presbyters);  moreover, 
there  is  no  reference  to  a  canon  of  Scripture  (though  the  written 
Gospel  b  expressly  mentioned)  or  to  a  creed.  On  the  other  hand 
the  "  apostles  "  of  the  second  part  are  obviously  not  "  the 
twelve  apostles  "  of  the  title;  and  the  prophets  seem  in  some 
instances  to  have  proved  unworthy  of  their  high  position.  The 
ministry  of  enthusiasm  which  they  represent  is  about  to  give  way 
to  the  ministry  of  office,  a  transition  which  is  reflected  in  the  New 
Testament  in  the  3rd  Epistle  of  John.  Three  of  the  Gospels  have 
clearly  been  for  some  time  in  circulation;  St  Matthew's  is  used 
several  times,  and  there  are  phrases  which  occur  only  in  St  Luke's, 
while  St  John's  Gospel  lies  behind  the  eucharistic  prayers  which 
the  writer  has  embodied  in  his  work.  There  are  no  indications 
of  any  form  of  doctrinal  heresy  as  needing  rebuke;  the  warnings 
against  false  teaching  are  quite  general  While  the  first  part 
must  be  dated  before  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, «'.«.  before  a.d.  90, 
it  seems  wisest  not  to  place  the  complete  work  much  earlier  than 
A.O.  1 20,  and  there  are  passages  which  may  well  be  later. 

A  lam  literature  has  sprung  up  round  The  Didachi  rince  1884. 
Hamack's  edition  in  TexU  u.  UnUrs.  vol.  ii.  (1884)  is  indispensable 
to  the  student;  and  hit  discussions  in  AlUhriM.  Litteratur  and 
ChroHotogie  give  clear  summaries  of  his  work.  Other  editions  of  the 
text  arc  those  of  F.  X.  Funk,  Patres  Apostolici,  vol.  i.  (Tabineen. 
1901);  H.  Lietzmann  (Bonn,  1903:  with  Latin  version).  Dr  J.  E. 
Cidgers  has  published  an  English  translation  with  introduction  and 
notes  (London,  1906).  Dr  C.  Taylor  in  1886  drew  attention  to  some 
important  parallels  in  Jewish  literature;  his  edition  contains  an 
English  translation.  Dr  Rendcl  Harris  published  in  1887  a  complete 
facsimile,  and  gathered  a  great  store  of  patristic  illustration.  Text 
and  translation  will  also  be  found  in  Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers 
(cd.  min.)  The  fullest  critical  treatment  m  English  is  by  Dr  Vernon 
Bartlet  in  the  extra  vdume  of  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  BMe; 
the  most  complete  commentary  on  the  text  is  by  P.  Drews  in 
Henneckc's  Handbuch  gu  den  N.T.  A^ocryphen  (1904)-  Other 
references  to  the  literature  may  be  found  by  consulting  Hamack's 
Altchristl.  Litteratur. 

DIDACTIC  POETRY,  that  form  of  verse  the  aim  of  which  b, 
less  to  excite  the  hearer  by  passion  or  move  him  by  pathos, 
than  to  instruct  his  mind  and  improve  his  morals.  The  Greek 
word  &5aimjcAf  signifies  a  teacher,  from  the  verb  &M(rKciy, 
and  poetry  of  the  class  under  discussion  approaches  us  with  the 
arts  and  graces  of  a  schoohnaster.  At  no  time  was  it  found 
convenient  to  combine  lyrical  verse  with  instruction,  and  there- 
fore from  the  beginning  of  literature  the  didactic  poets  have 
chosen  a  form  approaching  the  epicaL  Modem  criticism,  which 
discourages  the  epic,  and  is  increasingly  anxious  to  limit  the  word 
"  poetry  "  to  lyric,  is  inclined  to  exclude  the  term  "  didactic 
poetry  "  from  our  nomenclature,  as  a  phrase  absurd  in  itself. 
It  is  indeed  more  than  probable  that  didactic  verse  is  hopelessly 
obsolete.  Definite  information  b  now  to  be  found  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  directly  and  boldly  presented  in  dear  and  techm'cal  prose. 
No  farmer,  however  elegant,  will  any  longer  choose  to  study 
agriculture  in  hexameters,  or  even  in  Tusser's  shambling  metre. 
The  idences  and  the  professions  will  not  waste  their  time  on 


methods  of  instruction  which  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be 
artless,  inexact  and  vague.  But  in  the  morning  of  the  worid,  those 
who  taught  with  authority  might  well  believe  that  vene  was  the 
proper,  nay,  the  only  serious  vehide  of  their  instruction.  \^liat 
they  knew  was  extremely  limited,  and  in  its  nature  it  was 
simple  and  straightforward;  it  had  little  tedmical  subtlety;  it 
constantly  lapsed  into  the  fabulous  and  the  conjectural.  Not 
only  could  what  early  sages  knew,  or  guessed,  about  astronomy 
and  medidne  and  geography  be  conveniently  put  into  rolling 
verse,  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  written  books,  this  was  the 
easiest  way  in  which  information  could  be  made  attractive  to  the 
ear  and  be  retained  by  the  memory. 

In  the  prehbtoric  dawn  of  Greek  dvilization  there  appear 
to  have  been  three  classes  of  pdetry,  to  which  the  literature  of 
Europe  looks  back  as  to  its  triple  fountain-head.  There  were 
romantic  epics,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  gods  and  heroes; 
these  Homer  represents.  There  were  mystic  chants  and  religious 
odes,  purely  lyrical  in  character,  of  which  the  best  Orphic  Hymns 
must  have  been  the  type.  And  lastly  there  was  a  great  body  of 
verse  occupied  entirely  with  increasing  the  knowledge  of  citixens  in 
useful  branches  of  art  and  observation;  these  were  the  beginnings 
of  didactic  poetry,  and  we  class  them  together  under  the  dim  name 
of  Hesiod.  It  is  impossible  to  date  these  earliest  didactic  poems, 
which  nevertheless  set  the  fashion  of  form  which  has  been 
preserved  ever  since.  The  Works  and  Days ^  which  passes  as  the 
direct  masterpiece  of  Hesiod  {q.v.)^  is  the  type  of  all  the  poetry 
which  has  had  education  as  its  aim.  Hesiod  b  supposed  to  have 
been  a  tiller  of  the  ground  in  a  Boeotian  village,  who  determined 
to  enrich  his  neighbours'  minds  by  putting  his  own  ripe  stores  of 
useful  information  into  sonorous  metre.  Hbtorically  examined, 
the  legend  of  Hesiod  becomes  a  shadow,  but  the  substance  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  him  remains.  The  genuine  parts  of 
the  Works  and  Days,  which  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has  called 
"  a  slow,  lowly,  simple  poem,"  deal  with  rules  for  agriculture. 
The  Theogony  b  an  annotated  catalogue  of  the  gods.  Other 
poems  attributed  to  Hesiod,  but  now  lost,  were  on  astronomy,  on 
auguries  by  birds,  on  the  character  of  the  physical  world;  still 
others  seem  to  have  been  genealogies  of  famous  women.  All  this 
mass  of  Boeotian  verse  was  composed  for  educational  purposes, 
in  an  age  when  even  preposterous  information  was  better  than 
no  knowledge  at  all.  In  slightly  later  times,  as  the  Greek  nation 
became  better  supplied  with  intdlectual  appliances,  the  stream 
of  didactic  poetry  flowed  more  and  more  closely  in  one,  and  that 
a  theologicid ,  channel.  The  great  poem  of  Parmenides  On  Nature 
and  those  of  Empedodes  exbt  only  in  fragments,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  that  these  poets  carried  on  the  didactic  method 
in  mythology.  Cleostratus  of  Tenedos  wrote  an  astronomical 
poem  in  the  6th  century,  and  Periander  a  medical  one  in  the 
4th,  but  didactic  poetry  did  not  flourish  again  in  Greece  until 
the  3rd  century;  when  Aratus,  in  the  Alexandrian  age,  wrote  his 
famous  Phenomena,  a  poem  about  things  seen  in  the  heavens. 
Other  later  Greek  didactic  poets  were  Nicander,  and  perhaps 
Euphorion. 

It  was  from  the  hands  of  these  Alexandrian  writers  that  the 
genius  of  didactic  poetry  passed  over  to  Rome,  since,  although  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  lost  works  of  the  early  republic,  and  in 
particular  those  of  Ennius,  may  have  possessed  an  educational 
character,  the  first  and  by  far  the  greatest  didactic  Latin  poet 
known  to  us  b  Lucretitis.  A  highly  finished  translation  by 
Cicero  into  Latin  hexameters  of  the  prindpal  works  of  Aratus  is 
believed  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Lucretius  to  thb  school 
of  Greek  poetry,  and  it  was  not  without  reference  to  the  Greeks, 
although  in  a  more  archaic  and  far  purer  taste,  that  he  composed, 
in  the  ist  century  before  Christ,  hb  magnificent  De  rentm 
natttra.  By  universal  consent,  thb  b  the  noblest  didactic  poem 
in  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  was  intended  to  instruct  man- 
kind in  the  interpretation  and  in  the  working  of  the  system  of 
phOofiophy  revealed  by  Epicurus,  which  at  that  time  was  exciting 
the  sympathetic  attention  of  all  classes  of  Roman  sodety.  What 
gave  the  poem  of  Lucretius  its  extraordinary  interest,  and  what 
has  prolonged  and  even  increased  its  viulity,  was  the  imaginative 
and  illustrative  insight  of  the  author,  piercing  and  lighting  up  the 
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Rccsaes  <tf  haman  experience.  On  a  lower  intellectual  level,  but 
of  a  still  greater  technical  excellence,  was  the  Ccorgics  of  Virgil, 
a  poem  on  the  processes  of  agriculture,  published  about  30  B.C. 
The  brilliant  execution  of  this  famous  work  has  justly  made  it  the 
type  and  unapproachable  standard  of  all  poetry  which  desires 
to  impart  usefid  information  in  the  guise  of  exquisite  literature. 
Himself  once  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  Virgil,  at  the 
apex  of  his  genius,  set  himself  in  his  Campanian  villa  to  recall 
whatever  had  been  essential  in  the  agricultural  life  of  his  boyish 
home,  and  the  result,  in  spite  of  the  ardours  of  the  subject,  w:is 
what  J.  W.  Mackail  has  called  "  the  most  splendid  literary  pro- 
duction of  the  Empire."  In  the  rest  of  surviving  Latin  didactic 
poetry,  the  influence  and  the  imitation  of  Virgil  and  Lucretius 
tie  manifest.  Manilius,  turning  again  to  Alexandria,  produced 
a  fine  Astronomica  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Columella,  regretting  that  Virgil  had  omitted  to  sing  of  gardens, 
composed  a  smooth  poem  on  horticulture.  Natural  philosophy 
inspired  Lucilius  junior,  of  whom  a  didactic  poem  on  Etna 
sanrives.  Long  af  terwaids,  under  Diocletian,  a  poet  of  Carthage, 
Nemesianus,  wrote  in  the  manner  of  Virgil  the  Cyttegetica^  a 
poem  on  hunting  with  dogs,  which  has  had  numerous  imitations 
in  later  European  literatures.  These  are  the  most  important 
specimens  of  didactic  poetry  which  ancient  Rome  has  handed 
down  to  us. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  poetic  literature,  and 
cspeciaOy  in  the  religious  part  of  it,  an  element  of  didacticism  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  any- 
thing of  importance  was  written  in  verse  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
imparting  information,  until  we  reach  the  i6th  century.  Some  of 
the  later  medieval  allegories  are  didactic  or  nothing.  The  first 
poem,  however,  which  we  can  in  any  reasonable  way  compare 
with  the  classic  works  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  the 
Hundrdh  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandries  published  in  1557  by 
Thomas  Tusscr;  these  humble  Georgics  aimed  at  a  practical 
description  of  the  whole  art  of  English  farming.  Throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  when  our  national  poetry  was  in 
its  most  vivid  and  brilliant  condition,  the  last  thing  a  poet 
thought  of  doing  was  the  setting  down  of  scientific  facts  in 
rhyme.  We  come  across,  however,  one  or  two  writers  who  were 
as  didactic  as  the  age  would  permit  them  to  be,  Samuel  Daniel  with 
his  philosophy ,  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke  with  his  "  treatises  " 
of  war  and  monarchy.  After  the  Restoration,  as  the  lyrical 
efemcnt  rapidly  died  out  of  English  poetry,  there  was  more  and 
more  room  left  for  educational  rhetoric  in  verse.  The  poems 
about  prosody,  founded  upon  Horace,  and  signed  by  John 
Sheflicldf  3rd  eari  of  Mulgrave  ( X  648- 1 7  2 1 ) ,  and  Lord  Roscommon, 
were  among  the  earliest  purely  didactic  verse-studies  in  English. 
John  Philips  deserves  a  certain  pre-eminence,  as  his  poem  called 
Cydtr^  in  1706,  set  the  fashion  which  lasted  all  down  the  i8th 
century,  of  writing  precisely  in  verse  about  definite  branches  of 
industry  or  emi^oyment.  None  of  the  greater  poets  of  the  age  of 
Axme  quite  succumbed  to  the  practice,  but  there  is  a  very  distinct 
flavour  of  the  purely  didactic  about  a  great  deal  of  the  verse  of 
Pope  arMl  Gay.  In  such  productions  as  Gilbert  West's  (1703- 
1756)  EducatioH,  Dyer's  Fietce,  and  Somcrville's  Chase,  we  see 
techni^  information  put  forward  as  the  central  aim  of  the  poet. 
Instod  of  a  passionate  pleasure,  or  at  least  an  uplifted  enthusi- 
asm, being  the  poet's  object,  he  frankly  admits  that,  first  and 
foremost,  he  has  some  facts  about  wool  or  dogs  or  schoolmasters 
which  he  wishes  to  bring  home  to  his  readers,  and  that,  secondly, 
he  consents  to  use  verse,  as  brilliantly  as  he  can,  for  the  purpose 
of  gilding  the  pill  and  attracting  an  unwilling  attention.  As  we 
descend  the  i8th  century,  these  works  become  more  and  more 
Bttmerous,  and  more  dry,  especially  when  opposed  by  the  de- 
scriptive and  rural  poets  of  the  school  of  Thomson,  the  poet  of 
The  Seastms.  But  Thomson  himself  wrote  a  huge  poem  of 
lAeriy  (1732),  for  which  we  have  no  name  if  we  roust  not  call  it 
dkbctic.  Even  Gray  began,  though  he  failed  to  finish,  a  work  of 
this  daas,  on  The  Alliance  ej  Education  and  GmemmetU.  These 
poar»  were  discredited  by  the  publication  of  The  Sugar-Cane 
(17^,  a  long  verse-treatise  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by 
in  the  West  Indies,  by  James  Grainger  (i72X-i766),but, 


though  liable  to  ridicule,  such  versified  treatises  continued  to 
appear.  Whether  so  great  a  writer  as  Cowper  is  to  be  counted 
among  the  didactic  poets  is  a  question  on  which  readers  of  The 
Tash  may  be  dixided;  this  poem  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of 
descriptive  poetry,  but  a  strong  didactic  tendency  is  visible  in 
parts  of  it.  Perhaps  the  latest  frankly  educational  poem  which 
enjoyed  a  great  popularity  was  The  Course  of  Time  by  Robert 
Pollok  ( 1 798-1 827),  in  which  a  system  of  Calvinistic  divinity  is 
laid  down  with  severity  and  in  the  pomp  of  blank  verse.  This 
kind  .of  literature  had  already  been  exposed,  and  discouraged,  by 
the  teaching  of  Wordsworth,  who  had  insisted  on  the  imperative 
necessity  of  charging  all  poetry  with  imagination  and  passion. 
Oddly  enough.  The  Excursion  of  Wordsworth  himself  is  perhaps 
the  most  didactic  poem  of  the  19th  century,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  his  influence,  in  this  direction,  was  saner 
than  his  practice.  Since  the  days  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  poet  of  any  value  com- 
posing in  verse  a  work  written  with  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
useful  information. 

The  history  of  didactic  poetry  in  France  repeats,  in  great 
measure,  but  in  drearier  language,  that  of  England.  Boileau,  like 
Pope,  but  with  a  more  definite  purpose  as  a  teacher,  offered 
instruction  in  his  Art  poitique  and  in  his  Epistles.  But  his 
doctrine  was  always  literary,  not  purely  educational.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  the  younger  Racine  (1692-1763) 
wrote  sermons  in  verse,  and  at  the  close  of  it  the  Abb£  Dclilte 
(i  738-1813)  tried  to  imitate  Virgil  in  poems  about  horticulture. 
Between  these  two  there  lies  a  vast  mass  of  verse  written  for  the 
indulgence  of  intellect  rather  than  at  the  dictates  of  the  heart; 
wherever  this  aims  at  increasing  knowledge,  it  at  once  becomes 
basely  and  flatly  didactic.  There  is  nothing  in  French  literature 
of  the  transitional  class  that  deserves  mention  beside  The  Task  or 
The  Excursion. 

During  the  century  which  preceded  the  Romantic  revival  of 
poetry  in  Germany,  didactic  verse  was  cultivated  in  that  country 
on  the  h'nes  of  imitation  of  the  French,  but  with  a  greater  dryness 
and  on  a  lower  level  of  utility.  Modern  German  literature 
began  with  Martin  Opitx  (i 597-1639)  and  the  Silcsian  School, 
who  were  in  their  essence  rhetorical  and  educational,  and  who 
gave  their  tone  to  German  verse.  Albrecht  von  Hallcr  (1708- 
1777)  brought  a  very  considerable  intellectual  force  to  bear  on 
his  huge  poems.  The  Origin  of  Evil,  which  was  theological,  and 
The  Alps  (i  7 29),  botanical  and  topographical.  Johann  Peter  Ux 
(i 720-1 796)  wrote  a  Theodicie,  which  was  very  popular,  and  not 
without  dignity.  Johann  Jacob  Dusch  (1725-1787)  undertook  to 
put  The  Sciences  into  the  eight  books  of  a  great  didactic  poem. 
Tiedge  (1752-1840)  was  the  last  of  the  school;  in  a  once-famou9 
Urania,  he  sang  of  God  and  Immortality  and  Liberty.  These 
German  pieces  were  the  most  unswervingly  didactic  that  any 
modem  European  literature  has  produced.  There  was  hardly 
the  pretence  of  introducing  into  them  descriptions  of  naturad 
beauty,  as  the  English  poets  did,  or  of  grace  and  wit  like  the 
French.  The  German  poets  simply  poured  into  a  lumbering 
mould  of  verse  as  much  solid  information  and  direct  instruction 
wis  the  form  would  hold. 

Didactic  poetry  has,  in  modem  times,  been  antipathetic  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Latin  peoples,  and  neither  Italian  nor  Spanish 
literature  h^  produced  a  really  notable  work  in  this  class.  An 
examination  of  the  poems,  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  will  show  that  from  primitive  times  there  have 
been  two  classes  of  poetic  work  to  which  the  epithet  didactic  has 
been  given.  It  is  desirable  to  distinguish  these  a  little  more 
exactly.  One  is  the  pure  instrument  of  teaching,  the  poetry 
which  desires  to  impart  all  that  it  knows  about  the  growing  of 
cabbages  or  the  prevention  of  disasters  at  sea,  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  or  the  blessings  of  inoculation.  This  is  didactic  poetry 
proper,  and  this,  it  is  almost  certain,  became  irrevocably  obsolete 
at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century.  No  future  Virgil  will  give  the 
world  a  second  Georgics.  But  there  is  another  species  which  it 
is  very  improbable  that  criticism  has  entirely  dislodged;  that  is 
the  poetry  which  combines,  with  philosophical  instruction,  an  im- 
petus of  imaginative  movement,  and  a  certain  defim'te  cultivation 
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of  fire  and  beauty.  In  hands  bo  noble  aa  those  of  Lucretius 
and  Goethe  this  species  of  didactic  poetry  has  enriched  the  world 
with  durable  masterpieces,  and,  although  the  circle  of  readers 
which  will  endure  scientific  disquisition  in  the  bonds  of  verse 
grows  narrower  and  narrower,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  poet 
who  is  also  a  great  thinker  wdll  now  and  again  insist  on  being 
heard.  In  Sully-Prudhomme  France  has  possessed  an  eminent 
writer  whose  methods  are  directly  instructive,  and  both  La 
Justice  (1878)  and  Lt  Bonkeur  (x888)  are  typically  didactic  poems. 
Perhaps  future  historians  may  name  these  as  the  latest  of  their 
class.  (E.  G.) 

DIDEROT,  DENIS  (1715-1784),  French  man  of  letters  and 
encyclopaedist,  was  born  at  Langres  on  the  5th  of  October  1713. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  like  most  of  those  who  after- 
wards became  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Catholicism;  and,  when 
his  education  was  at  an  end,  he  vexed  his  brave  and  worthy 
father's  heart  by  turning  away  from  respectable  callings,  like  law 
or  medicine,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  vagabond  life  of  a 
bookseller's  hack  in  Paris.  An  imprudent  marriage  (1745)  did 
not  better  his  position.  His  wife,  Anne  Toinette  Champion,  was 
a  devout  Catholic,  but  her  piety  did  not  restrain  a  narrow  and 
fretful  temper,  and  Diderot's  domestic  life  was  irregular  and 
unhappy.  He  sought  consolation  for  chagrins  at  home  in  attach- 
ments abroad,  first  with  a  Madame  Puisieux,  a  fifth-rate  female 
scribbler,  and  then  with  Sophie  Voland,  to  whom  he  was  constant 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  His  letters  to  her  are  among  the  most 
graphic  of  all  the  pictures  that  we  have  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
philosophic  circle  in  Paris.  An  interesting  contrast  may  be 
made  between  the  Bohemianhm  of  the  famous  English  literary 
set  who  supped  at  the  Turk's  Head  with  the  Tory  Johnson  and 
the  Conservative  Burke  for  their  oracles,  and  the  Bohemianbm  of 
the  French  set  who  about  the  same  time  dined  once  a  week  at  the 
baron  D'Holbach's,  to  listen  to  the  wild  sallies  and  the  inspiring 
declamations  of  Diderot.  For  Diderot  was  not  a  great  writer; 
he  stands  out  as  a  fertile,  suggestive  and  daring  thinker,  and  a 
prodigious  and  most  eloquent  talker. 

Diderot's  earliest  writings  were  of  as  little  importance  as 
Goldsmith's  Enquiry  into  the  StaU  oj  Polite  Learning  or  Burke's 
Abridgement  of  English  History.  He  earned  100  crowns  by 
translating  Stanyan's  History  of  Greece  (1745);  with  two 
colleagues  he  produced  a  tran^ation  of  James's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine  (i  746-1 748)  and  about  the  same  date  he  published  a 
free  rendering  of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue  and 
Merit  ( 1 745) ,  with  some  original  notes  of  his  own.  With  strange 
and  characteristic  versatility,  he  turned  from  ethical  speculation 
to  the  composition  of  a  volume  of  stories,  the  Bijoux  indiscrets 
( 1 748),  gross  without  liveliness,  and  impure  without  wit.  In  later 
years  he  repented  of  this  shameless  work,  just  as  Boccaccio  is 
said  in  the  day  of  his  grey  hairs  to  have  thought  of  the  spnghtli- 
ness  of  the  Decameron  with  strong  remorse.  From  tales  Diderot 
went  back  to  the  more  congenial  region  of  philosophy.  Between 
the  morning  of  Good  Friday  and  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday  he 
wrote  the  Pensies  philosophiques  (1746),  and  he  presently  added 
to  this  a  short  complementary  essay  on  the  sufiiciency  of  natural 
religion.  The  gist  of  these  performances  is  to  press  the  ordinary 
rationalistic  objections  to  a  supernatural  revelation;  but  though 
Diderot  did  not  at  this  time  pass  out  into  the  wilderness 
beyond  natural  religion,  yet  there  are  signs  that  he  accepted  that 
less  as  a  positive  doctrine,  resting  on  grounds  of  its  own,  than  as 
a  convenient  point  of  attack  against  Christianity.  In  1747  he 
wrote  the  Promenade  du  sceptique,  a  rather  poor  allegory^— point- 
ing first  to  the  extra vagan<xs  of  Catholicism;  second,  to  the 
vanity  of  the  pleasures  of  that  world  which  is  the  rival  of 
the  church;  and  third,  to  the  desperate  and  unfathomable 
uncertainty  of  the  philosophy  which  profeses  to  be  so  high 
above  both  church  and  world. 

Diderot's  next  piece  was  what  first  introduced  him  to  the  world 
as  an  original  thinker,  his  famous  Lettre  snr  les  aveugles  (i749)* 
The  immediate  object  of  this  short  but  pithy  writing  was  to  show 
the  dependence  of  men's  ideas  on  their  five  senses.  It  considers 
the  case  of  the  intellect  deprived  of  the  aid  of  one  of  the  senses; 
and  in  a  second  piece,  published  afterwards,  Diderot  considered 


the  case  of  a  similar  deprivation  in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
Lettre  sur  les  sourds  et  muets,  however,  is  substantially  a  digressive 
examination  of  some  points  in  aesthetics.  The  philosophic 
significance  of  the  two  essays  is  in  the  advance  they  make 
towards  the  principle  of  Relativity.  But  what  interested  the 
militant  philosophers  of  that  day  was  an  episodic  application 
of  the  principle  of  relativity  to  the  master-conception  of  God. 
What  makes  the  Ldire  sur  Us  aveugles  interesting  is  its  presenta- 
tion, in  a  distinct^  though  undigested  form,  of  the  modem  theory 
of  variability,  and  of  survival  by  superior  adaptation.  It  is  worth 
noticing,  too,  as  an  illustration  of  the  comprehensive  freedom 
with  which  Diderot  felt  his  way  round  any  subject  that  he 
approached,  that  in  this  theoretic  essay  he  suggests  the  possibility 
of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  through  the  sense  of  touch.  If  the 
Lettre  sur  les  aveugles  introduced  Diderot  into  the  worshipful 
company  of  the  philosophers,  it  also  introduced  him  to  the 
penalties  of  philosophy.  His  speculation  was  too  hardy  for  the 
authorities,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Vincennes. 
Here  he  rcmaine(^  for  three  months;  then  he  was  released,  to 
enter  upon  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  his  life. 

The  bookseller  Lebreton  had  applied  to  him  with  a  project 
for  the  publication  of  a  translation  into  French  of  Ephraim 
Chambers's  Cyclopaedia^  undertaken  in  the  first  instance  by  an 
Englishman,  John  Mills,  and  a  German,  Gottfried  Sellius  (for 
particulars  sec  Encyclopaedia).  Diderot  accepted  the  prop(»aI, 
but  in  his  busy  and  pregnant  intelligence  the  scheme  became 
transformed.  Instead  of  a  mere  reproduction  of  Chambers,  he 
persuaded  the  bookseller  to  enter  upon  a  new  work,  which  should 
collect  under  one  roof  all  the  active  writers,  all  the  new  ideas,  all 
the  new  knowledge,  that  were  then  moving  the  cultivated  class 
to  its  depths,  but  still  were  comparatively  ineffectual  by  reason  of 
their  dispersion.  His  enthusiasm  infected  the  publishers;  they 
collected  a  suflScient  capital  for  a  vaster  enterprise  than  they  had 
at  first  planned;  D'Alembert  was  persuaded  to  become  Diderot's 
colleague;  the  requisite  permission  was  procured  from  the 
government;  in  1750  an  elaborate  prospectus  announced  the 
project  to  a  delighted  public;  and  in  1751  the  first  volume  was 
given  to  the  world.  The  last  of  the  letterpress  was  issued  in 
1765,  but  it  was  1773  before  the  subscribers  received  the  final 
volumes  of  the  plates.  These  twenty  years  were  to  Diderot  years 
not  merely  of  incessant  drudgery,  but  of  harassing  persecution, 
of  sufferings  from  the  cabals  of  enemies,  and  of  injury  from  the 
desertion  of  friends.  The  ecclesiastical  party  detested  the 
Encyclopaedia^  in  which  they  saw  a  rising  stronghold  for  their 
philosophic  enemies.  By  1757  they  could  endure  the  sight  no 
longer.  The  subscribers  had  grown  from  2000  to  4000,  and  this 
was  a  right  measure  of  the  growth  of  the  work  in  popular  influence 
and  power.  To  any  one  who  tufns  over  the  pages  of  these  re- 
doubtable volumes  now,  it  seems  surprising  that  their  doctrines 
should  have  stirred  such  portentous  alarm.  There  is  no  atheism, 
no  overt  attack  on  any  of  the  cardinal  mysteries  of  the  faith,  no 
direct  denunciation  even  of  the  notorious  abuses  of  the  church.^ 
Yet  we  feel  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  may  well  have  been 
displeasing  to  authorities  who  had  not  yet  learnt  to  encounter 
the  modem  spirit  on  equal  terms.  The  Encyclopaedia  takes  for 
granted  the  justice  of  religious  tolerance  and  speculative  freedom. 
It  asserts  in  distinct  tones  the  democratic  doctrine  that  it  is 
the  common  people  in  a  nation  whose  lot  ought  to  be  the  main 
concem  of  the  nation's  government.  From  beginning  to  end 
it  is  one  unbroken  process  of  exaltation  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  one  hand,  and  pacific  industry  on  the  other.  All  these  things 
were  odious  to  the  old  governing  classes  of  France;  their  spirit 
was  absolutist,  ecclesiastical  and  military.  Perhaps  the  most 
alarming  thought  of  all  was  the  current  belief  that  the  Encyclo- 
paedia was  the  work  of  an  organized  band  of  conspirators  against 
sodety,  and  that  a  pestilent  doctrine  was  now  made  truly 
formidable  by  the  confederation  of  its  preachers  into  an  open 
league.  When  the  seventh  volume  appeared,  it  contained  an 
article  on  "  Geneva,"  written  by  D'Alembert.  The  writer 
contrived  a  panegyric  on  the  pastors  of  Geneva,  of  which  every 
word  was  a  stinging  reproach  to  the  abb£s  and  prelates  of 
Versailles.    At  the  same  moment  Helv6tius*s  book   VEsprii, 
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appeticd,  and  gave  a  still  moie  profound  and,  let  us  add,  a  more 
msonable  shock  to  the  ecclesiastical  party.  Authority  could 
brook  no  more,  and  in  1759  the  Encyclopaedia  was  formally 
suppicased. 

The  decree,  however,  did  not  arrest  the  continuance  of  the 
work.  The  connivance  of  the  authorities  at  the  breach  of  their 
own  official  orders  was  common  in  those  times  of  distracted 
government.  The  work  went  on,  but  with  its  difficulties  in- 
creased by  the  necessity  of  being  clandestine.  And  a  worse  thing 
than  troublesome  interference  by  the  police  now  befeU  Diderot. 
D'Alembert,  wearied  <A  shifts  and  indignities,  withdrew  from 
the  enterprise.  Other  powerful  colleagues,  Tuigot  among  them, 
declined  to  contribute  further  to  a  book  which  had  acquired 
an  evil  fame.  Didezot  was  left  to  bring  the  task  to  an  end  as  he 
best  could.  For  seven  years  he  laboured  like  a  slave  at  the  oar. 
He  wrote  several  hundred  articles,  some  of  them  very  slight,  but 
many  of  them  most  laborious,  comprehensive  and  ample.  He 
wore  out  his  eyesight  in  correcting  proofs,  and  he  wearied  his  soul 
in  bringing  the  manuscript  of  1^  competent  contributors  into 
decent  shape.  He  ^>ent  his  days  in  the  workshops,  mastering  the 
processes  of  manufactures,  and  his  nights  in  leproducing  on  paper 
what  he  had  learnt  during  the  day.  And  he  was  incessantly 
harassed  all  the  time  by  alaons  of  a  descent  from  .the  police.  At 
the  last  moment,  when  his  immense  work  was  just  drawing  to 
an  end,  he  encountered  one  last  and  crowning  mortification:  he 
discovmd  that  the  bookseller,  fearing  the  di^leasure  of  the 
government,  had  struck  out  from  the  proof  ^eets,  after  they  had 
left  Diderot's  hands,  all  passages  that  he  chose  to  think  too  hardy. 
The  monument  to  which  Diderot  had  given  the  labour  of  twenty 
kng  aad  of^ressive  years  was  irreparably  mutilated  and  defaced. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  average  annual  salary  received  by 
Diderot  for  his  share  in  the  Encydcpaedia  was  about  £120 
sterliag.  "  And  then  to  think,"  said  Voltaire,  "  that  an  army 
contractor  makes  £800  in  a  dayl  "  x 

AltiKm^  the  Encyclopaedia  was  Diderot's  monumental  work, 
be  is  the  author  of  a  shower  of  diq)erBed  pieces  that  sowed  nearly 
every  field  of  intellectual  interest  with  new  and  fruitful  ideas. 
We  find  no  masterpiece,  but  only  thoughts  for  masterpieces;  no 
creation,  but  a  criticism  with  the  quaUty  to  inspire  and  direct 
creation.  He  wrote  play»— £e  Fib  naturd  (1757)  and  Le  Phre  de 
famtUe  (  x  758)— and  they  axe  very  insipid  performances  in  the  sen- 
timental vein.  But  he  accompanied  them  by  essays  on  dramatic 
poetry,  indnding  especially  the  Paradoxe  sur  U  comidienf  in 
which  he  announced  the  principles  of  a  new  drama, — the  serious, 
domestic,  boozgeois  drama  of  real  life,  in  opposition  to  the  stilted 
conventions  of  the  daasic  French  stage.  It  was  Diderot's  lessons 
and  rf"*r'*'  ^^^  8&ve  a  decisive  bias  to  the  dramatic  taste  of 
Lessittg,  whose  plays,  and  his  Hamburgiscke  Dramaturge  (1768), 
mark  so  important  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  modem  theatre. 
In  the  pictorial  art,  Diderot's  criticisms  are  no-less  rich,  fertile 
and  wide  in  their  ideas.  His  artide  on  "  Beauty "  in  the 
Encydcpaedia  shows  that  he  had  mastered  and  passed  beyond 
the  metaphysical  theories  on  the  subject,  and  the  Essoi  sur  la 
pduture  was  justly  described  by  GoeUie,  who  thought  it  worth 
translating,  as  "  a  magnificent  work,  which  speaks  even  more 
he^tfnUy  to  the  poet  than  to  the  painter,  though  to  the  painter 
too  tt  is  as  a  blaring  torch."  Diderot's  most  intimate  friend  was 
Grimm,  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  of  the  i^osophic  body. 
Grimm  wrote  news-letters  to  various  high  personages  in  Germany, 
reporting  what  was  going  on  in  the  worid  of  art  and  literature 
ia  Paris,  then  without  a  rival  as  the  capital  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  Europe.  Diderot  hdped  his  friend  at  one  time  and 
another  between  1759  and  1779,  by  writing  for  him  an  account 
of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  paintings.  These  Salons  are  among 
the  most  readable  of  aU  pieces  of  art  criticism.  They  have  a 
faesfaacas,  a  reality,  a  life,  which  take  their  readers  into  a  different 
worid  frooMe  dry  and  conceited  pedantries  of  the  ordinary 
vixtooiOL  As  has  been  said  by  Sainte-Beuve,  they  initiated  the 
Frcacfa  into  a  new  sentiment,  and  introduced  people  to  the 
mystery  and  purport  of  colour  by  ideas.  "  Before  Diderot," 
Madame  Neckcr  said,  "  I  had  never  seen  anything  in  pictiues 
except  dun  and  lifeless  colours;  it  waa  nia  imagination  that  gave 


them  relief  and  life,  and  it  is  almost  a  new  sense  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  his  genius." 

Grcuze  was  Diderot's  favourite  among  contemporary  artists, 
and  it  b  easy  to  see  why.  Greuze's  most  characteristic  pictures 
were  the  rendering  in  colour  of  the  same  sentiment  of  domestic 
virtue  and  the  pathos  of  conunon  life,  which  Diderot  attempted 
with  inferior  success  to  represent  i^wn  the  stage.  For  Diderot 
was  above  all  things  interested  in  the  life  of  men, — ^not  the 
abstract  life  of  the  race,  but  the  incidents  of  individual  character, 
the  fortunes  of  a  particular  family,  the  relations  of  real  and 
concrete  motives  in  this  or  that  special  case.  He  delighted  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  bom  casuist  in  curious  puzzles  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  in  devising  a  conflict  between  the  generalities  of 
ethics  and  the  conditions  of  an  ingeniously  contrived  practical 
dilemma.  Mostly  his  interest  expressed  itself  in  didactic  and 
sympathetic  form;  in  two,  however,  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  his  pieces,  it  is  not  sympathetic,  but  ironicaL  Jacques  le 
fataliste  (written  in  1773,  but  not  published  imtil  1796)  b  in 
manner  an  imitation  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  The  SentimetUal 
Journey,  Few  modem  readers  will  find  in  it  any  true  diversion. 
In  spite  of  some  excellent  criticisms  dispersed  here  and  there, 
and  in  spite  of  one  or  two  stories  that  are  not  without  a  certain 
effective  realism,  it  must  as  a  whole  be  pronounced  savourless, 
forced,  and  as  leaving  unmoved  those  q>rings  of  laughter  and 
of  tears  which  are  the  common  foimtain  of  himiour.  Le  Neveu 
de  Rameau  is  a  far  superior  performance.  If  there  were  any  in- 
evitable compulsion  to  name  a  masterpiece  for  Diderot,  one  must 
select  this  singular  ''farce-tragedy."  Its  intention  has  been 
matter  of  dispute;  whether  it  was  designed  to  be  merely  a  satire 
on  contemporary  manners,  or  a  reduction  of  the  theory  of  self- 
interest  to  an  absurdity,  or  the  application  of  an  ironical  clincher 
to  the  ethics  of  ordinary  convention,  or  a  mere  setting  for  a 
discussion  about  music,  or  a  vigorous  dramatic  sketch  of  a 
parasite  and  a  human  original.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  its 
curious  literary  flavour,  its  mixed  qualities  of  pungency,  bitter- 
ness, pity  and,  in  places,  unflinching  shamdessness.  Goethe's 
translation  (1805)  was  the  first  introduction  of  Le  Neveu  de 
Rameau  to  the  European  public.  After  executing  it,  he  gave 
back  the  original  Frendi  manuscript  to  Schiller,  from  whom  he 
had  it.  No  authentic  French  copy  of  it  aiq;)eared  until  the  writer 
had  been  nearly  forty  years  in  his  grave  (1833). 

It  would  take  sevwal  pages  nierdy  to  contailn  the  list  of 
Diderot's  miscellaneous  pieces,  from  an  infinitdy  graceful  trifle 
like  the  Regrets  sur  md  vieffle  robe  de  ckambre  up  to  Le  Rtee  de 
lyAUmbertf  where  he  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  controversy 
as  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  and  the  meaning  of  life. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  set  down  Diderot  for  a  coherent  and  systematic 
materialist.  We  ought  to  look  upon  him  "  as  a  philosopher  in 
whom  all  the  contradictions  of  the  time  struggle  with  one  another ' ' 
(Rosenkranz).  That  is  to  say,  he  is  critical  and  not  dogmatic. 
There  is  no  unity  in  Diderot,  as  there  was  in  Voltaire  or  iii 
Rousseau.  Just  as  in  cases  of  conduct  he  loves  to  make  new 
ethical  assumptions  and  argue  them  out  as  a  professional  sophist 
might  have  done,so  in  the  speculative  problems  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  matter,  the  origin  of  life,  the  compatibility  between 
physiological  machinery  and  free  will,  he  takes  a  certain  stand- 
point, and  follows  it  out  more  or  less  digressivdy  to  its  conse- 
quences. He  seizes  a  hypothesis  and  works  it  to  its  eAd,  and 
this  made  him  the  inspirer  in  others  of  materialist  doctrines 
which  they  hdd  more  definitdy  than  he  did.  Just  as  Diderot 
could  not  attain  to  the  concentration,  the  positiveness,  the 
finality  of  aim  needed  for  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  so  he  could 
not  attain  to  those  qualities  in  the  way  of  dogma  and  system. 
Yet  he  drew  at  last  to  the  condusions  of  materialism,  aiul  con- 
tributed many  of  its  most  declamatory  pages  to  the  Systhne  de  la 
nature  of  his  friend  D'Holbach,— the  very  Bible  of  atheism,  as 
some  one  styled  it.  All  Uiat  he  saw,  if  we  reduce  his  opinions  to 
formulae,  was  motion  in  q>ace:  "  attraction  and  reptUsion,  the 
only  troth."  If  matter  produces  life  by  spontaneous  generation, 
and  if  man  has  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  compulsion  of 
nature,  what  remains  for  God  to  do? 

In  proportion  as  these  condusions  deepened  in  him,  the  more 
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did  Diderot  turn  for  the  hope  of  the  race  to  virtue;  in  other 
words,  to  such  a  regulation  of  conduct  and  motive  as  shall  make 
us  tender,  pitiful ,  simple,  contented.  Hence  his  one  gzeat  literary 
passion,  his  enthusiasm  for  Richardson,  the  English  novelist. 
Hence,  also,  his  deepening  aversion  for  the  political  system  of 
France,  which  makes  the  realization  of  a  natural  and  con- 
tented domestic  life  so  hard.  Diderot  had  almost  as  much  to  say 
against  society  as  even  Rousseau  himself.  The  difference  between 
them  was  that  Rousseau  was  a  fervent  theist  The  atheism  of 
the  Holbachians,  as  he  called  Diderot's  group,  was  intolerable 
to  him;  and  tins  feding,  aided  by  certain  private  perversities  of 
humour,  led  to  a  breach  of  what  had  once  been  an  intimate 
friendship  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot  (i7S7)-  Diderot  was 
still  alive  when  Rousseau's  Confessions  appeared,  and  he  was  so 
exasperated  by  Rousseau's  stories  about  Grimm,  then  and  always 
Diderot's  intimate,  that  in  1782  he  transformed  a  life  of  Seneca, 
that  he  had  written  four  years  earlier,  into  an  Essai  sur  les  rignes 
de  Claude  et  de  Ntron  (1778-1782),  which  is  much  less  an  account 
of  Seneca  than  a  vindication  of  Diderot  and  Grimm,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  rambling  and  inept  productions  in  literature.  As  for  the 
merits  of  the  old  quarrel  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot,  we  may 
agree  with  the  hitter,  that  too  many  sensible  people  would  be  in 
the  wrong  if  Jean  Jacques  was  in  the  right 

Varied  and  incessant  as  was  Diderot's  mental  activity,  it  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  bring  him  riches.  He  secured  none  of  the  posts 
that  were  occasioiuilly  given  to  needy  men  of  letters;  he  could 
not  even  obtain  that  bare  official  recognition  of  merit  which  was 
implied  by  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy.  The  time 
came  for  him  to  provide  a  dower  for  his  daughter,  and  he  saw 
no  other  alternative  than  to  sell  his  library.  When  the  empress 
Catherine  of  Russia  heard  of  his  straits,  she  commissioned  an 
agent  in  Paris  to  buy  the  library  at  a  price  equal  to  about  £1000 
of  English  money ,and  then  handsomely  requested  the  philosopher 
to  retain  the  books  in  Paris  until  Ait  required  them,  and  to 
constitute  himself  her  librarian,  with  a  yeariy  salary.  In  1773 
Diderot  started  on  an  expedition  to  thank  his  imperial  bene- 
factress in  person,  and  he  passed  some  months  at  St  Petersburg. 
The  empress  received  him  cordially.  The  strange  pair  passed  their 
afternoons  in  disputes  on  a  thousand  points  of  high  philosophy, 
and  they  debated  with  a  vivacity  and  freedom  not  usuail  in 
courts.  "/^»,  done"  said  Catherine  one  day,  when  Diderot 
hinted  that  he  argued  with  her  at  a  disadvant^e, "  is  there  any 
difference  among  menV*  Diderot  returned  home  in  1774.  Ten 
years  remained  to  him,  and  he  spent  them  in  the  industrious 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  in  the  composition  of  a  host  of 
fragmentary  pieces,  some  of  them  mentioned  above,  and  in 
luminous  declamations  with  his  friends.  All  accounts  agree  that 
Diderot  was  seen  at  his  best  in  conversation.  "  He  who  only 
knows  Diderot  in  his  writings,"  says  Marmontel, "  does  not  know 
him  at  alL  When  he  grew  animated  in  talk,  and  allowed  his 
thoughts  to  flow  in  ail  their  abundance,  then  he  became  truly 
ravishing.  In  his  writings  he  had  not  the  art  of  ensemble;  the 
first  operation  which  orders  and  places  everything  was  too  slow 
and  too  painful  to  him."  Diderot  himself  was  conscious  of  the 
want  of  literary  merit  in  his  pieces.  In  truth  he  set  no  high  value 
on  what  he  had  done.  1 1  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  alive  to 
the  waste  that  circumstance  and  temperament  together  made  of 
an  intelligence  from  which,  if  it  had  been  free  to  work  system- 
atically, the  world  of  thought  had  so  much  to  hope.  He  was  one 
of  those  simple,  disinterested  and  intellectually  sterling  workers 
to  whom  their  own  personality  is  as  nothing  in  presence  of  the 
vast  subjects  that  engage  the  thoughts  of  their  lives.  He  wrote 
what  he  found  to  write,  and  left  the  piece,  as  Cariyle  has  said, 
"  on  the  waste  of  accident,  with  an  ostrich-like  indifference." 
When  he  heard  one  day  that  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
in  the  press  at  Amsterdam,  he  greeted  the  news  with  "  peals  of 
laughter,"  so  well  did  he  know  the  haste  and  the  little  heed  with 
which  those  works  had  been  dashed  off. 

Diderot  died  on  the  30th  of  July  1784,  six  years  after  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  one  year  after  his  old  colleague  D'Alembert,  and 
five  years  before  D'Holbach,  his  host  and  intimate  for  a  lifetime. 
Notwithstanding  Diderot's  peals  of  htughter  at  the  thought,  an 


elaborate  and  exhaustive  collection  of  his  writings  in  twenty 
stout  volumes,  edited  by  MM.  Ass£xat  and  Toumeux,  was  com- 
pleted in  1875-1877. 

AuTHORJTiBS. — ^Studies   on    Diderot   by   Scherer    (1880);    by 

E.  Faguet  (i8j)0);  by  Sainte-Beuve'in  the  Causeries  du  Itmdi;  by 

F.  Bninetioe  m  the  Etudes  critiques,  3nd  aeries,  may  be  consuitco. 
In  English.  Diderot  has  been  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  John 
Moriey  [Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn]  (1878).  See  also  Kari 
Rosenkranx,  Diderois  Leben  uud  Werke  (1866).  For  a  discuMion  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Diderot  tee  R.  Dominic 
in  the  Rente  dts  deux  mendes  (October  15.  1902).  0-  Mo.) 

DIDIUS  SALVIUS  JUUANUS,  MARCUS,  Roman  emperor  for 
two  months  (March  28- June  2)  during  the  year  a.d.  193.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  jurist  Salvius  Julianus  (under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines),  and  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
general,  who  might  have  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  had  not  his  loyalty  to  the  ruling  house  prevented 
him.  Didius  filled  several  dvil  and  military  offices  with  dis- 
tinguished success,  but  subsequently  abandoned  himself  to 
dissipation.  On  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorian  guards 
offered  the  throne  to  the  highest  bidder.  Flavins  Sulpidanus, 
the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax  and  praefect  of  the  dty,  had  already 
made  an  offer;  Didius,  urged  on  by  the  members  of  his  family, 
his  freedmcn  and  parasites,  hurried  to  the  praetorian  camp  to 
contend  for  the  prize.  He  and  Sulpidanus  bid  against  each 
other,  and  finally  the  throne  was  knocked  down  to  Didius.  The 
senate  and  nobles  professed  thdr  loyalty;  but  the  people 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  indignation  at  this  insult  to 
the  state,  and  the  armies  of  Britain,  Syria  and  lUyricum  broke 
out  into  open  revolt  Septimius  Severus,  the  commander  of 
the  Pannonian  legions,  was  declared  emperor  and  hastened  by 
forced  marches  to  Italy.  Didius,  abandoned  by  the  praetorians, 
was  condemned  and  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  which  at 
once  acknowledged  Severus. 

Authorities. — Dio  Cassius  Ixxlii.  ri-i7i  who  was  actually  in 
Rome  at  the  time;  Adius  Spartianus,  Didius  Julianus;  Julius 
Capitolinus,  Pertinax;  Herodian  ii.;  Aurclius  Victor,  De  CaesaribuSt 
19^,  Zosimua  i.  7;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  5. 

DIDO,  or  EussA,  the  reputed  founder  of  Carthage  (9.V.),  in 
Africa,  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king  Melten  (Mutto,  Methres, 
Belus),  wife  of  Acerbas  (more  correctly  Sirharbas;  Sychaeus  in 
Virgil),  a  priest  of  Hercules.  Her  husband  having  been  slain  by 
her  brother  Pygmalion,  Dido  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  she  purchased  from  a  local  chieftain 
larbas  a  piece  of  land  on  which  she  built  Carthage.  The  city 
soon  began  to  prosper  and  larbas  sought  Dido's  hand  in  marriage, 
threatening  her  with  war  in  case  of  refusal.  To  escape  from  him, 
Dido  constructed  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  she  stabbed  herself 
before  the  people  (Justin  xviii.  4-7).  Virgil,  in  defiance  of  the 
usually  accepted  chronology,  makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of 
Aeneas,  with  whom  she  fell  in  love  after  his  landing  in  Africa,  and 
attributes  her  suicide  to  her  abandonment  by  him  at  the  command 
of  Jupiter  {Acncid,  iv.).  Dido  was  worshipped  at  Carthage  as  a 
divinity  under  the  name  of  Caelestis,  the  Roman  counterpart  of 
Tani t,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Carthage.  According  to  Timaeus, 
the  oldest  authority  for  the  story,  her  name  was  Theiosso,  in 
Phoenician  Helissa,  and  she  was  called  Dido  from  her  wanderings. 
Dido  bdng  the  Phoenician  equivalent  of  rXcu^nt  (Etymo- 
logicum  Magnum,  s.v.);  some  modem  scholars,  however, 
translate  the  name  by  "  beloved."  Timaous  makes  no  mention 
of  Aeneas,  who  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Naevius  in  his 
Bdlum  Poenicum,  followed  by  Ennius  in  his  Annates. 

For  the  variations  of  the  legend  in  earlier  and  later  Latin  authors. 
Me  O.  RoMbach  in  Pauly-Wisfwwa's  Realencyclopddie,  v.  pt.  I  (1905) : 
O.  Mcltzcr's  Geukickie  der  Karthager,  i.  (1879).  and  his  article  in 
Roscher's  Lexikon  der  MytJudogie. 

DIDOM,  HENRI  (x840-r9oo),  French  Dominican,  was  bom 
at  Trouvet,  Is^re,  on  the  x  7  th  of  March  1840.  He  joined  the 
Dominicans,  under  the  influence  of  Lacordaire,  in  1858,  and 
completed  his  theological  studies  at  the  Minerva  convent  at 
Rome.  The  influence  of  Lacordaire  was  shown  in  the  zeal  dis- 
played by  Didon  in  favour  of  a  recondliation  between  philosophy 
and  sdence.  In  1871  his  fame  had  so  much  grown  that  he  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  the  murdered  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Monseigneur  G.  Darboy.    He  also  delivered  some 
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discouzses  at  the  church  of  St  Jean  de  Beauvats  in  Paris  on  the 
relations  between  science  and  religion;  but  his  utterances, 
opcdally  on  the  question  of  divorce,  were  deemed  suspicious  by 
his  superiors,  and  his  intimacy  with  Claude  Bernard  the  physi- 
ologist was  disapproved.  He  was  interdicted  from  preaching  and 
sent  into  retirement  at  the  convent  of  Corbara  in  Corsica.  After 
eighteen  months  he  emerged,  and  travelled  in  Germany,  publish- 
ing an  interesting  work  upon  that  country,  entitled  La  Alkmands 
(English  translation  by  R.  Lcdos  de  Beaufort,  London,  1884). 
On  his  return  to  France  in  1890  he  produced  his  best  known 
work,  Jisus-Ckrisf  (a  vols.,  Paris),  for  which  he  had  qiialificd 
himself  by  travel  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
director  of  the  College  Albert-le-Grand  at  Arcucil,  and  founded 
three  auxiliary  institutions,  £cole  Lacordaire,  £colc  Laplace  and 
£cole  St  Domim'que.  He  wrote,  in  addition,  several  works  on 
educational  questions,  and  augmented  his  fame  as  an  eloquent 
preacher  by  discourses  preached  during  Lent  and  Advent.  He 
died  at  Toulouse  on  the  13th  of  March  1900. 

See  the  biographies  by  J.  de  Romano  (1891),  and  A.  de  Coulangcs 
(Paris.  1900};  and  especially  the  work  of  Stanislas  Rcynaud, 
entitled  Lg  Pin  Diden,  savieet  son  mtore  (Paris,  1904). 

DIDOT,  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned  French  printers  and 
publishers.  Francis  Didot  (1689-1757),  founder  of  the 
family,  was  bom  at  Paris.  He  began  business  as  a  bookseller  and 
IKinter  in  17 13,  and  among  his  undertakings  was  a  collection 
of  the  travels  of  his  friend  the  Abb£  Pr6vost,  in  twenty  volumes 
(1747).  It  was  remarkable  for  its  typographical  perfection, 
and  was  adorned  with  many  engravings  and  maps.  Francois 
AxBBOiSE  DmoT  (1730- 1 804),  son  of  Francois,  made  important 
improvements  in  type-founding,  and  was  the  first  to  attempt 
printing  on  vellum  paper.  Among  the  works  which  he  published 
was  the  famous  collection  of  French  classics  prepared  by  order 
of  Louis  XVI.  for  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  folio 
edition  of  VArlie  virifier  Us  dates.  Pxerk£  Fkamcois  Didot 
(1732-1795),  his  brother,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  art  of 
type-founding  and  to  paper-making.  Among  the  works  which 
issued  from  his  press  was  an  edition  in  folio  of  the  Imitatio 
Ckrisii  (1788).  Henri  Didot  (1765-1852),  son  of  Pierre  Francois, 
b  celebrated  for  his  "  microscopic  "  editions  of  various  standard 
works,  for  which  he  engraved  the  type  when  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age.  He  was  also  the  engraver  of  the  assignats  issued  by  the 
Constituent  and  legislative  Assemblies  and  the  Convention. 
DmoT  SAiMT-LtcER,  second  son  of  Pierre  Francois,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  paper-making  machine  known  in  England  as 
the  Didot  machine.  Pierre  Didot  (1760-1853),  eldest  son  of 
Francois  Ambroise,  is  celebrated  as  the  publisher  of  the  beautiful 
**  Louvre  '*  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Racine.  The  Racine, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  was  pronounced  in  iSoi  to  be  "  the  most 
perfect  typographical  production  of  all  ages."  Firmin  Didot 
(1764-1836),  his  brother,  second  son  of  Francois  Ambroise, 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  family  both  as  printer  and  type- 
founder. He  revived  (if  he  did  not  invent — a  distinction  which 
inorderof  time  belongs  to  William  Ged)  the  process  of  stereotyp- 
ing, and  coined  its  name,  and  he  first  used  the  process  in  his 
edition  of  Callet's  Tables  of  Logarithms  ( 1 795) ,  in  which  he  secured 
an  accuracy  till  then  unattainable.  He  published  stereotyped 
editions  of  French,  En^ish  and  Italian  classics  at  a  very  low 
price.  He  was  the  aoithor  of  two  tragedies — La  Reine  de 
tortmgpl  UkA.  La  Morti'Annibal\  and  he  wrote  metrical  transla- 
tJOBs  from  Virgil,  Tyrtaeus  and  Theocritus.  Ambroise  Firmin 
Dbwt  ( 1 790  - 1876)  was  his  eldest  son.  After  receiving  a  classical 
education,  be  spent  three  years  in  Greece  and  in  the  East;  and  on 
the  retirement  of  his  father  in  1837  he  undertook,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Hyacinthe,  the  direction  of  the  publishing 
Their  greatest  undertaking  was  a  new  edition  of  the 


Tkesaurus  Graecae  linguae  of  Henri  Esticnne,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  brothers  Dindorf  and  M.  Hase  (9  vols.,  1855-1859). 
Among  the  numerous  important  works  published  by  the  brothers, 
the  200  volumes  forming  the  Bibliotktque  des  auteurs  grccs, 
BQiktkkiptie  UUtne^  and  BMiotkiquc  franqaise  deserve  special 
mention.  Ambroise  Firmin  Didot  was  the  first  to  propose 
(1823)  a  subscription  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  then  in  insurrection 


against  Turkish  tyranny.  Besides  a  translatioii  of  Thucydides 
(iS33)>  he  wrote  the  articles  "  Estienne  "  in  the  Noua^  Bio- 
grapkie  gin^ale,  and  "  Typographie  "  in  the  Bncy.  mod.,  as  well 
as  Observations  sur  Vortkog^aphie  frangaise  (1867),  &c  In  1875 
he  published  a  very  learned  and  ehiboiate  monograph  on  Aldus 
Mjmutius.  His  collection  of  MSS.,  the  richest  in  France,  was 
said  to  have  beeii  worth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  less  than 
2,000,000  francs. 

DIDRON,  ADOLPHB  NAPOLfiON  (1806-I867),  French 
archaeolc^t,  was  bom  at  Hautvillers,  in  the  defyaitment  of 
Mame,  on  the  13th  of  March  x8o6.  At  first  a  student  of  law, 
he  began  in  1830,  by  the  advice  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  study  of  the 
Christian  archaeology  of  the  middle  ages.  After  visiting  and 
examining  the  principal  churches,  first  of  Normandy,  then  of 
central  and  southern  France,  he  was  on  his  return  appointed  by 
Guizot  secretary  to  the  Historical  Committee  of  Arts  and  Monu- 
ments (1835);  and  in  the  following  years  he  delivered  several 
courses  of  lectures  on  Christian  iconography  at  the  Biblioth^ue 
Royale.  In  1839  he  visited  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  art  of  the  Eastern  Church,  both  in  its  buildings  and  its 
manuscripts.  In  1844  he  originated  the  Annates  archiologigneSf 
a  periodical  devoted  to  his  favourite  subject,  which  he  edited 
until  his  death.  In  1845  he  established  at  Pads  a  special  archaeo- 
logical library,  and  at  Uie  same  time  a  manufactory  of  painted 
glass.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  L^on  of 
Honour.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Iconograpkie  ckritienne, 
of  which,  however,  the  first  portion  only,  Histoire  de  Dieu  (1843), 
was  published.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  E.  J.  Millington. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Manuel  d'icono- 
grapkie  ckrilienne  grecqtu  et  laline  (1845),  the  Iconograpkie  des 
chapUeaux  du  palais  ducal  de  Venise  (1857),  and  the  Manuel  des 
objets  de  bronze  et  d'orjhrerie  (1859).  He  died  on  the  X3th  of 
November  1867. 

DIDTMI.  or  Didyma  (mod.  Hieronta),  an  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  in  Asia  Minor  situated  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  from 
which  it  was  distant  about  10  m.  S.  and  on  the  promontory 
Poseideion.  It  was  sometimes  called  Branckidae  from  the  name 
of  its  priestly  caste  which  claimed  descent  from  Branchus,  a 
youth  beloved  by  Apollo.  As  the  scat  of  a  famous  oracle,  the 
original  temple  attracted  offerings  from  Pharaoh  Necho  (m  whose 
army  there  was  a  contingent  of  Milesian  mercenaries),  and  the 
Lydian  Croesus,  and  was  plundered  by  Darius  of  Persia.  Xerxes 
finally  sacked  and  burnt  it  (481  B.C.)  and  exiled  the  Branchidae 
to  the  far  north-east  of  his  empire.  This  exile  was  believed  to 
be  voluntary,  the  priests  having  betrayed  their  treasures  to  the 
Persian;  and  on  this  belief  Alexander  the  Great  acted  150  years 
later,  when,  finding  the  descendants  of  the  Branchidae  established 
in  a  city  beyond  the  Oxus,  he  ordered  them  to  be  exterminated 
for  the  sin  of  their  fathers  (328).  The  celebrated  cult-statue  of 
Apollo  by  Canachus,  familiar  to  us  from  reproductions  on  Milesian 
coins,  was  also  carried  to  Persia,  there  to  remain  till  restored  by 
Seleucus  I.  in  295,  and  the  oracle  ceased  to  speak  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  Milesians  were  not  able  to  undertake  the  re- 
building till  about  332  B.C.,  when  the  oracle  revived  at  the  bidding 
of  Alexander.  The  work  proved  too  costly,  and  despite  a  special 
effort  made  by  the  Asian  province  nearly  400  years  later,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  the  stmcture  was  never  quite 
finished:  but  even  as  it  was,  Strabo  ranked  the  Didymeum  the 
greatest  of  Greek  temples  and  Pliny  placed  it  among  the  four 
most  splendid  and  second  only  to  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus. 
In  point  of  fact  it  was  a  little  smaller  than  the  Samian  Heraeum 
and  the  temple  of  Cybele  at  Sardis,  and  almost  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  Artemisium.  The  area  covered  by  the  platform 
measures  roughly  360X160  ft. 

When  Cyriac  of  Ancona  visited  the  spot  in  1446,  it  seems  that 
the  temple  was  still  standing  in  great  part,  although  the  uUa  had 
been  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the  Byzantines:  but  when  the 
next  European  visitor,  the  Englishman  Dr  Pickering,  arrived 
in  1673,  it  had  collapsed.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  cause  was 
the  great  earthquake  of  1493.  I^c  Society  of  Dilettanti  sent  two 
expeditions  to  explore  the  ruins,  the  first  in  1764  under  Richard 
Chandler,  the  second  iniSi  2  under  Sir  Wm.Gell;  and  the  French 
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"  Rothschild  Expedition  "  of  1873  under  MM.  O.  Rayet  and 
A.  Thomas  sent  a  certain  amount  of  architectural  sculpture  to 
the  Louvre.  But  no  excavation  was  attempted  till  MM.  E. 
Pontremoli  and  B.  Haussoullier  were  sent  out  by  the  French 
Schools  of  Rome  and  Athens  in  1895.  They  cleared  the  western 
facade  and  the  prodomoSt  and  discovered  inscriptions  giving 
information  about  other  parts  which  they  left  still  buried. 
Finally  the  site  was  purchased  by,  and  the  French  rights  were 
ceded  to,  Dr  Th.  Wiegand,  the  Gennan  explorer  of  Miletus,  who 
in  1905  began  a  thorough  clearance  of  what  is  incomparably  the 
finest  tem^e  ruin  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  temple  was  a  decastyle  peripteral  structure  of  the  Ionic 
order,  standing  on  seven  steps  and  possessing  double  rows  of  outer 
columns  60  ft  hi|^,  twenty-one  in  each  row  on  the  flanks.  It 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  great  size,  but  {ifUer  alia)  for  (x)  the 
rich  ornament  of  its  colunm  bases,  which  show  great  variety  of 
design;  (a)  its  various  developments  of  the  Ionic  capital,  e.g. 
heads  of  gods,  probably  of  Pergamene  art,  spring  from  the 
"  eyes  "  of  the  volutes  with  bulls*  heads  between  them;  (3)  the 
massive  building  two  storeys  high  at  least,  which  served  below 
for  prodomos,  and  above  for  a  dispensary  of  oracles  (xPn^Moypi^^ 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions)  and  a  treasury;  two  flints  of 
stairs  called  "  labyrinths  "  in  the  inscriptions,  led  up  to  these 
chambers;  (4)  the  pylon  and  staircase  at  the  west;  (5)  the 
frieze  of  Medusa  heads  and  foliage.  Two  outer  columns  are  still 
erect  on  the  north-east  flank,  carrying  their  entablature,  and  one 
of  the  inner  order  stands  on  the  south-west  The  fact  that  the 
temple  was  never  finished  is  evident  from  the  state  in  which  some 
bases  still  remain  at  the  west  There  were  probably  no  pedi- 
mental  sculptures.  A  sacred  way  led  from  the  temple  to  the  sea 
at  Panormus,  which  was  flanked  with  rows  of  archaic  statues,  ten 
of  which  were  excavated  and  sent  to  the  British  Museum  in  1858 
by  C.  T.  Newton.  Fragments  of  architectural  monuments,  which 
once  adorned  this  road,  have  also  been  found.  Modem  Hieronta 
is  a  large  and  growing  Greek  village,  the  only  settlement  within  a 
radius  of  several  miles.  Its  harbour  is  Kovella,  distant  about 
2\  m.,  and  on  the  N.  of  the  promontoiy. 

See  Dilettanti  Society,^  Ionian  AmiquiHes,  ii.  (1831);  C  T. 
Newton,  HisL  of  Discooenes,  &c.  (1862)  and  Traods  in  the  Levant^ 
ii.  (1865);  O.  Rayet  and  A.  Thomas,  Milet  et  U  Colfe  Latmiqnt 
(1877)  :&.  Pontremoli  and  B.  Haussoullier.  Didymes  (1904). 

(D.  G«  H.) 

DIDTMinM  (from  the  Gr.  SlSufus,  twin),  the  name  given  to 
the  supposed  clement  isolated  Ity  C.  G.  Mosander  from  cerite 
(1839-1841).  In  1879,  however,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  showed 
that  Mosander's  "didymium  "  contained  samarium;  while  the 
residual  "didymium,"  after  removal  of  samarium,  was  split 
by  Auer  v.  Wekbach  {Monats.  J.  Ckemie,  1885,  6,  477)  into 
two  components  (known  respectively  as  neodymiimi  and 
praseodymium)  by  repeated  fractional  crystallization  of  the 
double  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  didymium  in  nitric  acid. 
Neodymium  (Nd)  forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  old  *'  didymium. " 
Its  salts  are  reddish  violet  in  colour,  and  give  a  characteristic 
absorption  spectrimi.  It  forms  oxides  of  composition  NdtOs 
and  NdiQi,  the  latter  being  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate 
(B.  Brauner).  The  atomic  weight  of  neodymium  is  Z43*6 
(B.  Brauner,  Proe.  Chem.  Soc.,  1897-1898,  p.  70).  Prauody- 
mtMM  (Pr)  fosms  oxides  of  composition  PrsOs,  PrjOifXH/) 
(B.  Bcauner),  and  PriO?.  The  peroxide,  Pr^,  forms  a  dark 
brown  powder,  and  is  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  oxalate  or 
nitrate.  The  sesquioxide,  PriO»,  is  obtained  as  a  greenish  white 
massby  the  reduction  of  the  peroxide.  The  salts  of  praseodymium 
are  green  in  colour,  and  give  a  characteristic  spark  spectnun. 
The  atomic  weight  of  praseodymium  is  140*5. 

DIDTMUJB  (?3o^?394).  sumamed  "  the  Blind,"  ecclesiastical 
vriter  of  Alexandria,  was  bom  aboujt  the  year  309.  Althpugh 
be  became  blind  at  the  age  of  four,  bd[pre  he  had  learned  to  read; 
he  succeeded  in  mastering  the  whole  ^kde  of  the  sciences  then 
known;  and  on  entering  the  service  of  the  Church  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Catechetical  school  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
lived  and  worked  till  almost  the  close  of  the  century.  Among 
nils  were  Jerome  and  Rufinus.    He  was  a  loyal  follower  of 
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Origen,  though  stoutly  opposed  to  Arian  and  Macedonian  teach- 
ing. Such  of  his  writings  as  survive  show  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  scripture,  and  have  distinct  value  as  theological  literature. 
Among  them  are  the  De  TrinUate,  De  Spiritu  Sanclo  (Jerome's 
Latin  translation),  Advcrsus  Manichaeos^  and  notes  and  cxposi* 
tions  of  various  books,  especially  the  Psalms  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles. 

See  Migne,  Pairo/.  Craee,  xxxix.;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Pofrobfie. 
pp.  390-293  (Freiburg,  1894). 

DIDYMUS  CHALCENTERUS  {c.  63  b.c.-aj>.  xo),  Greek 
scholar  and  grammarian,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
Augustus.  His  surname  (Gr.  XoXidrrc/w,  brazen-bowell^) 
came  from  his  indefatigable  industry;  he  was  said  to  have 
written  so  many  books  (more  than  3500)  that  he  was  unable  to 
recollect  their  names  (^/3XiaXd9as).  He  lived  and  taught  in 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Varro. 
He  is  chiefly  important  as  having  introduced  Alexandrian 
learning  to  the  Romans.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of 
Aristarchus,  upon  whose  recension  of  Homer  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Venetian  Sdiolia. 
He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  many  other  Greek  poets  and 
prose  authors.  In  his  work  on  the  lyric  poets  he  treated  of  the 
various  classes  of  poetry  and  their  chief  representatives,  and 
his  h'sts  of  words  and  phrases  (used  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
and  by  orators  and  historians),  of  words  of  doubtful 'meaning; 
and  of  cormpt  expressions,  furnished  the  later  grammarians  with 
'  valuable  material.  His  activity  extended  to  all  kinds  of  subjects: 
grammar  (orthography,  inflexions),  proverbs,  wonderful  stories, 
the  law-tablets  {ifyvei)  of  Solon,  stones,  and  different  kinds  of 
wood.  His  polemic  against  Cicero's  De  repullica  (Ammianus 
Marcellinus  xxii.  16)  provoked  a  reply  from  Suetonius.  In  spite 
of  his  stupendous  industry,  Didymus  was  little  more  than  a 
compiler,  of  Uttle  critical  judgment  and  doubtful  accuracy,  but 
he  deserves  recognition  for  having  incorporated  in  his  numerous 
writings  the  works  of  earlier  critics  and  commentators. 

See  M.  W.  Schmidt.  De  Didymo  Ckalcentero  (18^3)  and  Didymi 
Chaiunteri  frapnenta  (18^) ;  also  F.  Suaemihl,  CescktckU  der  gnoch. 
Literaiur  in  dor  AUxandnneneitt  ii.  (1891);  J.  E.  Sandys,  HiOory  of 
ClassicaiScholarsl^p,  I  {1906), 

DIBi  a  town  of  south-eastem  France,  capital  of  an  airondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Dr6me,  43  m.  E.S.E.  of  Valence  on  the 
Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  3090.  The  town  b  situated  in  & 
plain  enclosed  by  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  DrAme 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Meyrosse,  which  supplies  power  to 
some  of  the  indystries.  The  most  interesting  stractures  of  Die 
arc  the  old  cathedral,  with  a  porch  of  the  z  xth  century  supported 
on  granite  columns  from  an  andent  temple  of  Cybde;  and  the 
Porte  St  Marcel,  a  Roman  gateway  flanked  by  massive  towers. 
The  Roman  remains  also  indude  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  and  altars. 
Die  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  of  a  tribunal  of  first  in*y«nr^. 
The  manufactures  are  silk,  furniture,  cloth,  lime  and  cement,  and 
there  are  flour  and  saw  mills.  Trade  is  in  timber,  espedally 
walnut,  and  in  white  wine  known  as  clairetu  de  Die.  The  mulberry 
is  largely  grown  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  Under  the  Romans, 
Die  ( Dea  A  ugusta  Vocontionim)  was  an  important  colony.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  united  to  that  of  Valence  from 
x376toi687  and  suppressed  in  x  790.  Previous  to  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  it  had  a  Calvinistic  university. 

DIB  (Fr.  d6t  from  Lat.  datum,  given),  a  word  used  in  various 
senses,  for  a  small  cube  of  ivory,  &c.  (see  Dice),  for  the  engraved 
stamps  used  in  coining  money,  &c.)  and  various  mechanical 
appliances  in  engineering.  In  architecture  a  "  die  "  is  the  term 
used  for  the  square  base  of  a  column,  and  it  h  applied  also  to 
the  vertfcaj  face  of  a  pedestal  or  podium.  , 

The  la}>rics  known  as  "dice"  take  their  name  from  the 
rectangular  fomi  of  the  figure.  The  original  figures  would 
probably  be  perfectly  sqxxare,  but  to-day  the  same  principle  of 
weaving  is  applied,  and  the  name  dice  is  given  to  all  figures  of 
rectangular  form.  The  different  effects  in  the  adjacent  squares  or 
rectangles  are  due  to  predsely  the  same  reasons  as  those  explained 
in  connexion  with  the  ground  and  the  figure  of  damasks.  The 
same  weaves  are  used  in  both  damasks  and  dices,  but  simply 
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weaves  aic  generally  employed  for  the  commoner  classes  of  the 
Utter.  The  effect  is,  in  every  case,  obtained  by  what  are  technic- 
ally called  «aq>  and  weft  float  weaves.    The  illustration  B  shows 

the  two  double  damask  weaves 
arranged  to  form  a  dice  pat- 
tern, while  A  shows  a  similar 
pattern  made  from  two  four- 
t bread  twill  weaves.  G  and  D 
represent  respectively  the  dis- 
position of  the  threads  in  A 
and  B  with  the  fint  pick, 
and  the  solid  marks  represent 
the  floats  of  warp.  The  four 
squares,  which  are  almost  as 
pronounced  in  the  cloth  as 
those  of  a  chess-board,  may 
be  made  of  any  size  by  repcat- 
^  ing  each  weave  for  the  amount 

of  surface  required.  It  is  only  in  the  finest  cloths  that  the  double 
damask  weaves  B  are  used  for  dice  patterns,  the  single  damask 
weaves  and  the  twill  weaves  being  employed  to  a  greater  extent. 
This  class  of  pattern  is  largely  employed  for  the  production  of 
table-cfeths  of  k)wer  and  medium  qualities.  The  term  damask 
is  also  often  applied  to  cloths  of  this  character,  and  especially  so 
when  the  figure  is  formed  by  rectangles  of  different  sizes. 

DIEBITSCH,  HANS  KARL  FRIEDRICH  ANTON,  count  von 
Dkbitsch  and  Narden,  called  by  the  Russians  Ivan  Ivanovich, 
Count  Dicbich-Zabalkansky  (1785-1851),  Russian  field-marshal, 
was  born  in  Silesia  on  the  13th  of  May  1785.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Berlin  cadet  school,  but  by  the  desire  of  his  father,  a 
Prussian  ofiicer  who  had  passed  into  the  service  of  Russia,  he  also 
did  the  same  in  1801.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1S05,  and 
was  wounded  at  Austerlitz,  fought  at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  and 
after  Friedland  was  promoted  captain.  During  the  next  five 
years  of  peace  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  military  science, 
en^ging  once  more  in  active  service  in  the  War  of  181  a.  He 
distinguished  himself  very  greatly  in  Wittgenstein's  campaign, 
and  in  particular  at  Polotzk  (October  18  and  19),  after  which 
combat  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general. .  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  cami>aign  he  served  against  the  Prussian  contingent 
of  General  Yorck  (von  Wartenburg),  with  whom,  through 
Clausewitz,  he  negotiated  the  celebrated  convention  of  Tauroggen , 
serving  thereafter  with  Yorck  in  the  early  part  of  the  War  of 
Libecatioh.  After  the  battle  of  LUtzen  he  served  in  Silesia 
and  took  part  in  negotiating  the  secret  treaty  of  Reichenbach. 
Having  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  jof  Dresden  and 
Lfiprig  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  At  the  crisis  of 
the  campaign  of  18 14  he  strongly  urged  the  march  of  the  allies  on 
Paris;  and  after  their  entry  the  emperor  Alexander  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  St  Alexander  Nevsky.  In  1 81 5  he  attended  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  was  afterwards  made  adjutant-general 
to  the  emperor,  with  whom,^as  also  with  his  successor  Nicholas, 
he  had  great  influence.  By  Nicholas  he  was  created  baron,  and 
later  ooont.  -  In  1820  he  had  become  chief  of  the  general  staff, 
and  in  1S15  he  assisted  in  suppressing  the  St  Petersburg  imeute, 
Hh  greatest  exploits  were  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  182^- 
1S39,  which^  after  a  period  of  doubtful  contest,  was  decided  by 
Diebitsch's  brilliant  campaign  of  Adrianople;  this  won  him  the 
laak  of  field-marshal  and  the  honorary  title  of  Zabalkanski 
to  commemorate  his  crossing  of  the  Balkans.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  great  army  destined  to  suppress  the 
iosnrrection  in  Pobnd.  He  won  the  terrible  battle  of  Gr6chow  on 
the  asXh  of  February,  and  was  again  victorious  at  Ostrolenka  on 
the  s6th  of  May,  but  soon  afterwards  he  died  of  cholera  (or  by  his 
own  hand)  at  Kleckaewo  near  Pultusk,  on  the  zoth  of  June  1831. 

Bdmoot    (SchQmberg),  Graf  Diehitsck   (Dresden.    1830); 
Der  Tod  des  Grafen  Diebitsch  (Berlin,  183a):  Bant^ch- 
Bioinpki$$  of  Russian   PkU-Marskals   (in   Russian, 
Sc  Petersburg,  1841). 

DDEDBraOFBII  (Fr.  ThiotnilU),  a  fortified  town  of  Germany, 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  dist.  Lorraine,  on  the  Mosel,  aa  m.  N.  from 
Meu  by  nil    Pop.  (1905)  6047.    It  is  a  railway  junction  of 


some  consequence,  with  cultivation  of  vines,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
brewing,  tanning,  &&  Diedenhofen  is  an  ancient  Frank  town 
(Theudonevilla,  Totonisvilla),  in  which  imperial  diets  were  held 
in  the  8th  century;  was  captured  by  Cond^in  1643  and  fortified 
by  Vauban;  capittilated  to  the  Prussians,  after  a  severe  bom- 
bardment, on  the  asth  of  November  1870.- 

DIEKIRCH,  a  small  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
charmingly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sflre.  Pop.  (1905) 
3705.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Dide  or  Dido,  grand- 
daughter of  Odin  and  niece  of  Thor.  The  mountain  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  town  lies,  now  called  Herrenberg,  was  formerly  known 
as  Thorenberg,  or  Thor's  mountain.  On  the  summit  of  this  rock 
rises  a  perennial  stream  which  flows  down  into  the  town  under  the 
name  of  Bellenflesschen.  Diekirch  was  an  important  Roman 
station,  and  in  the  14th  century  John  of  Luxemburg,  the  blind 
king  of  Bohemia,  fortified  it,  surrounding  the  place  with  a 
castellated  wall  and  a  ditch  supplied  by  the  stream  mentioned. 
It  remained  more  for  less  fortified  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  when  the  French  during  theiroccupat  ion  levelled  the  old 
walls,  and  substituted  the  avenues  of  trees  that  now  encircle  the 
town.  Diekirch  is  the  administrative  centre  of  one  of  the  three 
provincial  divisions  of  the  grand  duchy.  It  is  visited  during  the 
summer  by  many  thousand  tourists  and  travellers  from  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

DIELECTRIC,  In  electricity,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  it 
is  the  same  as  insulator.  The  "  dielectric  constant  "  of  a  medium 
is  its  specific  inductive  capacity,  and  on  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light  it  equals  the  square  of  its  refractive  index  for  light 
of  infinite  wave  length  (see  Electsostatics;  Magneto-Optics). 

DIELMANN,  FREDERICK  (1847-  ).  American  portrait 
and  figure  painter,  was  born  at  Hanover,  Germany,  on  the  25th 
of  December  1847.  He  was  taken  to  the  United  States  in 
early  childhood;  studied  under  Dies  at  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Munich;  was  first  an  illustrator,  and  became  a  distinguished 
draughtsman  and  painter  of  genre  pictures.  His  mural  decora- 
tions and  mosaic  panels  for  the  Congressional  library,  Washington, 
are  nouble.  He  was  elected  in  1899  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 

DIEHEN.  ANTHONY  VAN  (1593-X64S),  Dutch  admiral  and 
governor-general  of  the  East  Indian  settlements,  was  bonf  at 
Kullenburg  in  1593.  He  was  educated  in  commerce,  and  on 
entering  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  speedily  attained 
high  rank.  In  1631  he  led  a  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Indies  to 
Holland,  and  in  1636  he  was  raised  to  the  governor-generalship. 
He  came  into  conflict  with  the  Portuguese,  and  took  their 
possessions  in  Ceylon  and  Malacca  from  them.  He  greatly 
extended  the  commercial  relationships  of  the  Dutch,  opening  up 
trade  with  Tong-king,  China  and  Japan.  As  an  administrator 
also  he  showed  ability,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Latin  school  and 
several  churches  in  Batavia  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  Exploring 
expeditions  were  sent  to  Australia  under  his  auspices  in  1636  and 
164a,  and  Abel  Tasman  named  after  him  (Van  Diemen*s  Land) 
the  island  now  called  Tasmania.  Van  Diemen'died  at  Batavia  on' 
the  19th  of  April  1645. 

DIEPENBECK,  ABRAHAM  VAN  (x599-i675)»  Flemish 
painter,  was.  born  at  Herzogenbusch,  and  studied  painting  at 
Antwerp^  where  he  became  one  of  Rubens's  "  hundred  pupils." 
But  he  was  not  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Rubens's  followers,  and 
he  succeeded,  at  the  best,  in  imitating  the  style  and  aping  the 
peculiarities  of  his  master.  We  see  this  in  his  earliest  pictures — 
a  portrait  dated  1639  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  and  a"  Distribu- 
tion of  Alms  "  of  the  same  period  in  the  same  collection.  Yet  even 
at  this  time  there  were  moments  when  Diepenbeck  probably 
fancied  that  he  might  take  another  path.  A  solitary  copperplate 
executed  with  his  own  hand  in  1630  represents  a  peasant  sitting 
under  a  tree  holding  the  bridle  of  an  ass,  and  this  is  a  minute  and 
finished  specimen  of  the  engraver's  art  which  shows  that  the 
master  might  at  one  time  have  hoped  to  rival  the  animal  draughts- 
men who  flourished  in  the  schools  of  Holland.  However,  large 
commissions  now  poured  in  upon  him;  he  was  asked  for  altar- 
pieces,  subject -pieces  and  pagan  allegories.  He  was  tempted  to 
try  the  profession  of  a  glass-painter,  and  at  last  he  gave  up  every 
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Other  occupation  for  the  lucrative  business  of  a  draughtsman  and 
designer  for  engravings.  Most  of  Dicpenbcck's  important  can- 
vases are  in  continental  galleries.  The  best  are  the  "  Marriage  of 
St  Catherine  "  at  Berlin  and  "  Mary  with  Angels  Waiting  over  the 
Dead  Body  of  Christ  "  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  the  first  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  the  artist's  skill,  the  second  a  picture  of  more 
energy  and  feeling  than  might  be  expected  from  one  who  knew 
more  of  the  outer  form  than  of  the  spirit  of  Rubens.  Then  we 
have  the  fine  "Entombment"  at  Brunswick,and  "St  Francis  Ador> 
ing  the  Sacrament  "  at  the  museum  at  Brussels, "  Clelia  and  her 
Nymphs  Flying  from  the  Presence  and  Pursuit  of  Porsenna  "  in 
two  examples  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  "  Neptune  and  Amphit  rite" 
at  Dresden.  In  all  these  compositions  the  drawing  and  execution 
are  after  the  fashion  of  Rubens,  though  inferior  to  Rubens  in 
harmony  of  tone  and  force  of  contrasted  light  and  shade.  Occa- 
sionally a  tendency  may  be  observed  to  imitate  the  style  of  Van- 
dyck,  for  whom,  in  respect  of  pictures,  Dicpenbeck  in  his  lifetime 
was  frequently  taken.  But  Diepenbeck  spent  much  less  of  his 
leisure  on  canvases  than  on  glass-painting.  Though  he  failed  to 
master  the  secrets  of  gorgeous  tinting,  which  were  lost,  apparently 
for  ever  in  the  i6th  century,  he  was  constantly  employed  during 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  that  branch  of  his  profession.  In  1635 
he  finished  forty  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Francis  of  Paula  in  the 
church  of  the  Miniroes  at  Antwerp.  In  1644  he  received  payment 
for  four  windows  in  St  Jacques  of  Antwerp,  two  of  which  are  still 
preserved,  and  represent  Virgins  to  whom  Christ  appears  after 
the  Resurrection.  The  windows  ascribed  to  him  at  St  Gudule 
of  Brussels  were  executed  from  the  cartoons  of  Theodore  van 
Thulden.  On  the  occasion  of  his  matriculation  at  Antwerp  in 
1638-1639,  Diepenbeck  was  registered  in  the  guild  of  St  Luke  as  a 
glass-painter.  He  resigned  his  membership  in  the  Artist  Club  of 
the  Violette  in  1542,  apparently  because  he  felt  hurt  by  a  valua- 
tion then  made  of  drawings  furnished  for  copperplates  to  the 
engraver  Pieter  de  Jode.  The  earliest  record  of  his  residence  at 
Antwerp  is  that  of  his  election  to  the  brotherhood  (Sodalitat) 
'*  of  the  Bachelors  "  in  1634.  It  is  probable  that  before  this  time 
he  had  visited  Rome  and  London,  as  noted  in  the  work  of 
Houbraken.  In  1636  he  was  made  a  burgess  of  Antwerp.  He 
married  twice,  in  1637  and  1652.  He  died  in  December  1675,  ^n^ 
was  buried  at  St  Jacques  of  Antwerp. 

DIEPPE,  a  seaport  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Seine-Inf^ricure,  on  the  English 
Channel,  38  m.  N.  of  Rouen,  and  105  m.  N.W.  of  Paris  by  the 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  22,120.  It  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arques  in  a  valley  bordered  on  each  side 
by  steep  white  cliffs .  The  main  part  of  the  town  lies  to  the  west, 
and  the  fishing  suburb  of  Le  PoUet  to  the  east  of  the  river  and 
harbour.  The  sea-front  of  Dieppe,  which  in  summer  attracts 
large  numbers  of  visitors,  consists  of  a  pebbly  beach  backed  by  a 
handsome  marine  promenade.  Dieppe  has  a  modern  aspect ;  its 
streets  are  wide  and  its  houses,  in  most  cases,  are  built  of  brick. 
Two  squares  side  by  side  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  outer 
harbour  form  the  nucleus  of  the  town,  the  Place  Nationale,  over- 
looked by  the  statue  of  Admiral  A.  Duquesne,  and  the  Place  St 
Jacques,  named  after  the  beautiful  Gothic  church  which  stands 
in  its  centre.  The  Grande  Rue.  the  busitet  and  handsomest 
street,  leads  westward  from  the  Place  Nationale.  The  church 
of  St  Jacques  "was  founded  in  the  13th  century,  but  consists  in 
large  measure  of  later  workmanship  and  was  in  some  portions 
restored  in  the  19th  century.  The  castle,  overlooking  the  beach 
from  the  summit  of  the  western  cliff,  was  erected  in  1435.  '^^ 
church  of  Notre^Dame  de  Bon  Secours  on  the  opposite  cliff,  and 
the  church  of  St  Remy,  of  the  i6th  and  17  th  centuries,  are  other 
noteworthy  buildings.  A  well-equipped  casino  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  the  sea-front.  The  public  institutions  include  the  sub- 
prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  communal  college  and  a  schdol  of  navigation. 

Dieppe  has  one  of  the  safest  and  deepest  harbours  on  the 
English  Channel.  A  curved  passage  cut  in  the  bed  of  the  Arques 
and  protected  by  an  eastern  and  a  western  jetty  gives  access  to 
the  outer  harbour,  which  communicates  at  the  east  end  by  a  lock- 
gate  with  the  Bassin  Duquesne  and  the  Bassin  B£rigny,  and  at 


the  west  end  by  the  New  Channel,  with  an  inner  tidal  harbour 
and  two  other  basins.  Vessels  drawing  20  ft.  can  enter  the  new 
docks  at  neap  tide.  A  dry-dock  and  »  gridiron  are  included 
among  the  repairing  facilities  of  the  port.  The  harbour  railway 
station  is  on  the  north-west  quay  of  the  outer  harbour  alongside 
which  the  steamers  from  Newhaven  lie.  The  distance  of  Dieppe 
from  Newhaven,  with  which  there  has  long  been  daily  communica- 
tion, is  64  m.  The  imports  include  silk  and  cotton  goods,  thread, 
oil  seeds,  timber,  coal  and  mineral  oil;  leading  exports  are  wine, 
silk,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  vegetables  and  fruit  and  flint- 
pebbles.  The  average  annual  value  of  imports  for  the  five  years 
1901-1905  was  £4,916,000  (£4,301,000  for  the  years  1896-1900); 
the  exports  were  valued  at  £9,206,000  (£7,023,000  for  years 
1896-X900).  The  industries  comprise  shipbuilding,  cotton- 
spinning,  steam-sawing,  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  porcelain, 
briquettes,  lace,  and  articles  in  ivory  and  bone,  the  production 
of  which  dates  from  the  15th  century.  There  is  also  a  tobacco 
factory  of  some  importance.  The  fishermen  of  Le  Pollet,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribes  a  Venetian  origin,  are  among  the  main 
providers  of  the  Parisian  market.  ITie  sea-bathing  attracts 
many  visitors  in  the  summer.  Two  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
the  town  is  the  ancient  camp  known  as  the  Cit£  de  Limes,  which 
perhaps  furnished  the  nucleus  of  the  population  of  Dieppe. 

It  is  suggested  on  the  authority  of  its  name,  that  Dieppe  owed 
its  origin  to  a  band  of  Norman  adventurers,  who  found  its  "  diep  " 
or  inlet  suitable  for  their  ships,  but  it  was  unimportant  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  1 2th  century.  Its  first  castle  was  probably  built 
in  1 188  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  it  was  counted  a  place  of 
some  consideration  when  Philip  Augustus  attacked  it  in  1195. 
By  Richard  I.  of  England  it  was  bestowed  in  1 197  on  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  in  return  for  certain  territory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  episcopal  city.  In  1339  it  was  plundered  by  the 
EngUsh,  but  it  soon  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  lords  of  Hantot  managed  to  surround  itself  with 
fortifications.  Its  commercial  activity  was  already  great,  and  it 
is  believed  that  its  seamen  vLsited  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  1339, 
and  founded  there  a  Petit  Dieppe  in  1365.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  English  from  1420  to  1435.  A  siege  undertaken 
in  1442  by  John  Talbot,  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  raised  by 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  and  the  day  of  the  deliverance 
continued  for  centuries  to  be  celebrated  by  a  great  procession 
and  miracle  plays.  In  the  beginning  of  the  z6th  century  Jean 
Parmentier,  a  native  of  the  town,  made  voyages  to  Brazil  and 
Sumatra;  and  a  little  later  its  merchant  prince,  Jacques  Ango, 
was  able  to  blockade  the  Portuguese  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  Francis 
I.  began  improvements  which  were  continued  under  his  successor. 
Its  inhabitants  in  great  number  embraced  the  reformed  religion; 
and  they  were  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.,  who 
fought  one  of  his  great  battles  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Arques.  Few  of  the  cities  of  France  suffered  more  from  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685;  and  this  blow  was 
followed  in  1694  by  a  terrible  bombardment  on  the  part  of  the 
English  and  Dutch.  The  town  was  rebmlt  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  but  the  decrease  of  its  population  and  the  deterioration 
of  its  port  prevented  the  restoration  of  its  commercial  prosperity. 
During  the  19th  century  it  made  rapid  advances,  partly  owing  to 
Marie  Caroline,  duchess  of  Berry,  who  brought  it  into  fashion  as  a 
watering-place;  and  also  because  the  establishment  of  railway 
communication  with  Paris  gave  an  impetus  to  its  trade.  During 
the  Franco-German  War  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Germans 
from  December  1870  till  July  1871. 

See  L.  Vitet,  Histoire  de  Dieppe  (Paris,  1844):  D.  Asseline,  Z>x 
Anti^itis  et  ckronifues  de  la  ville  de  Dieppe,  a  ijth-century  account 
published  at  Paris  m  1874. 

DIBRZ,  LfiON  (1838-  Oi  French  poet,  was  iMni  in  the 
island  of  Reunion  in  1838.  He  came^  to  Paris  to  study  at  the 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  subsequently 
settled  there,  taking  up  A  post  in  the  education  office.  He 
became  a  disciple  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Parnassians.  In  the  death  of  Stfphane 
Mallarm6  in  1898  he  was  acclaimed  "  prince  of  poets " 
by  "  les  jeunes."    His  works  include:  Toimes  et  potties  (1864) ; 
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Lbms  dosts  (1867);  Paroles  d*wtvaiitcu  (1871) ;  La  Rencontret  a 
dramatic  scene  (1875)  and  Les  Amants  (1879);  His  Poisies 
cvmplHes  (1873)  were  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  2  vols.,  1894-1896. 

DIBS,  CHRISTOPR  ALBERT  (1755-1822),  German  painter, 
was  bom  at  Hanover,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  art  in  his 
native  place.  For  one  year  he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  then  he  started  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  thirty  ducats 
in  his  pocket  for  Rome.  There  he  lived  a  frugal  life  till  1796. 
Copying  pictures,  chiefly  by  Salvator  Rosa,  for  a  livelihood,  his 
taste  led  him  to  draw  and  paint  from  nature  in  Tivoli,  Albano 
and  other  picturesque  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Naples, 
the  birthplace  of  his  favourite  master,  he  visited  more  than  once 
for  the  same  reasons.  In  this  way  he  became  a  bold  executant  in 
water-colours  and  in  oil,  though  he  failed  to  acquire  any  origin- 
ality of  his  own.  Lord  Bristol,  who  encouraged  him  as  a  copyist, 
predicted  that  he  would  be  a  second  Salvator  Rosa.  But  Dies 
was  not  of  the  wood  which  makes  original  artists.  Besides  other 
disquali6cations,  he  had  necessities  which  forced  him  to  give 
up  the  great  career  of  an  independent  painter.  David,  then 
composing  his  Horatii  at  Rome,  wished  to  take  him  to  Farb. 
But  Dies  had  reasons  for  not  accepting  the  offer.  He  was  court  ing 
a  young  Roman  whom  he  subsequently  married.  Meanwhile  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Volpato,  for  whom  he  executed 
numerous  drawings,  and  this  no  doubt  suggested  the  plan,  which 
he  afterwards  carried  out,  of  publishing,  in  partnership  with 
M6chan,  Reinhardt  and  Frauenholz,  the  series  of  plates  known 
as  the  CottecHifn  de  vues  piUoresques  de  Vlialie,  published  in 
seventy-two  sheets  at  Nuremberg  in  1799.  With  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire  Dies  naturally  lost  the  power  of  concentration. 
Other  caoses  combined  to  affect  his  talent.  In  1787  he  swallowed 
by  mistake  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead..  His  re- 
covccy  from  this  poison  was  slow  and  incomplete.  He  settled  at 
Vienna,  and  lived  there  on  the  produce  of  his  brush  as  a  landscape 
painter,  and  on  that  of  his  pencil  or  graver  as  a  draughtsman  and 
etcher.  But  instead  of  getting  better,  his  condition  became 
worse,  and  he  even  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  hands.  In  this 
condition  be  turned  from  painting  to  music,  and  spent  his  leisure 
boon  in  the  pleasures  of  authorship.  He  did  not  long  survive, 
dying  at  Vienna  in  1823,  alter  long  years  of  chronic  suffering. 
From  two  pictures  now  in  the  Belvedere  gallery,  and  from 
mnnerous  engraved  drawings  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli, 
we  gather  that  Dies  vna  never  destined  to  rise  above  a  respectable 
mediocrity.  He  followed  Salvator  Rosa's  example  in  imitating 
the  manner  of  Claude  Lorraine.  But  Salvator  adapted  the  style 
of  Claude,  whilst  Dies  did  no  more  than  copy  it. 

MBVr*  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  Belgium, 
situated  on  the  Demer  at  its  junction  with  the  Sever.  Pop. 
(1904)  8385.  It  lies  about  half-way  between  Hasselt  and 
Loovain,  and  is  still  one  of  the  five  fortified  places  in  Belgium. 
It  contains  many  breweries,  and  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
its  beer. 

mBTERWEOrFRIEDRICH  ADOLF  WILHELM  (1790-1866), 
German  educationist,  was  bom  at  Siegen  on  the  29th  of  October 
1790.  Educated  at  Herbom  and  Tubingen  universities,  he  took 
to  the  profenton  of  teaching  in  i8xx.  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  new  school  at  Mdrs,  where  he  put  in  practice  the 
methods  of  Pestalozzi.  In  i8j2  he  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to 
direct  the  new  state-schools  seminary  in  that  city.  Here  he 
proved  himself  a  strong  supporter  of  unsectarian  religious  teach- 
iag.  In  1846  he  established  the  Pestalozzi  institution  at  Pankow, 
and  the  Pestak»zi  societies  for  the  support  of  teachers'  widows 
and  orphans.  In  1850  he  retired  on  a  pension,  but  continued 
vigoroudy  to  advocate  his  educational  views.  In  1858  he  was 
elKted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  as  member  for  the  city  of 
Berlin,  and  voted  with  the  Liberal  opposition.  He  died  in  Berlin 
OB  the  7th  of  July  1866.  Diesterweg  was  a  voluminous  writer 
00  edocatioiial  stibjects,  and  was  the  author  of  various  school 
teit-books. 

OIBT,  a  term  used  in  two  senses,  (i)  food  or  the  regulation 
of  feeding  (see  DtETAXY  and  Dietetics),  (2)  an  assembly 
or  coonca  {Ft.  dUU;  It.  dieta;  Low  Lat.  diaeia;  Ger.  Tag), 


We  are  here  concerned  only  with  this  'second  sente.  In 
Inodem  usage,  though  in  Scotland  the  term  is  still  sometimes 
applied  to  any  assembly  or  session,  it  is  practically  confined  to 
.the  sense  of  an  assembly  of  estates  or  of  national  or  federal 
representatives.  The  origin  of  the  word  in  this  connotation  is 
somewhat  complicated.  It  is  imdoubtedly  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Greek  ^aira  (Lat.  diaeta)t  which  meant  "  mode  of 
life  "  and  thence  "  prescribed  mode  of  life,"  the  English  "  diet  " 
or  "  regimen."  This  was  connected  with  the  verb  Juuroy,  in 
the  sense  of  **  to  rule,"  "  to  regulate  "  ;  compare  the  office  of 
8ieuTi^  at  Athens,  and  dieUia,  "umpire,"  in  Late  Latin. 
In  both  Greek  and  Latin,  too,  the  word  meant  "  a  room,"  from 
which  the  transition  to  **  a  place  of  assembly  "  and  so  to  "  an 
assembly  "  would  be  easy.  In  the  latter  sense  the  word,  however, 
actually  occurs  only  in  I^ow  Latin,  Du  Cange  {Gloisariunt^s.v.) 
deriving  it  from  the  late  sense  of  "  meal "  or  "  feast,"  the  Germans 
being  accustomed  to  combine  their  political  assemblies  with 
feasting.  It  b  clear,  too,  that  the  word  diaeta  early  became 
confused  with  Lat.  dies^  "  day  "  (CSer.  Tag),  "  especially  a  set 
day,  a  day  appointed  for  public  business;  whence,  by  extension, 
meeting  for  business,  an  assembly  "  (Skeat).  Instants  of  this 
confusion  are  given  by  Du  Cange,  e.g.  diaeta  for  dieta,  "  a  day's 
journey  "  (also  an  obsolete  sense  of  "  diet"  in  English),  and 
dieia  for  "  the  ordinary  course  of  the  church,"  i.e.  "  the  daily 
office,"  which  suggests  the  original  sense  of  diaeta  as  "  a  pre- 
scribed mode  of  life." 

The  word  "  diet "  is  now  used  in  English  for  the  Reichstag, 
**  imperial  diet "  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire;  for  the 
Bwtdestag,"  federal  diet,"  of  the  former  Germanic  confederation; 
sometimes  for  the  Reichstag  of  the  modem  German  empire;  for 
the  Landtage,  "  territorial  diets  "  of  the  constituent  states  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  empires;  as  well  as  for  the  former  or 
existing  federal  or  national  assembles  of  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
Poland,  &c.  Although,  however,  the  word  is  still  sometimes  used 
of  all  the  above,  the  tendency  is  to  confine  it,  so  far  as  con- 
temporary assemblies  are  concerned,  to  .those  of  subordinate 
importance.  Thus  "parliament  "  is  often  used  of  the  German 
Reichstag  or  of  the  Russian  Landtag,  while  the  Landtag,  e.g.  of 
Styria,  would  always  be  rendered  "  diet."  In  what  follows  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  diet  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  its 
relation  to  its  successors  in  modem  Germany. 

The  origin  of  the  diet,  or  deliberative  assembly,  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  must  be  sought  in  the  placitum  of  the  Prankish 
empire.  This  represented  the  tribal  assembly  of  the  Franks, 
meeting  (originally  in  March,  but  after  755  in  May,  whence  it  is 
called  the  Campus  Maii)  partly  for  a  military  review  on  the  eve 
of  the  summer  campaign,  partly  for  deliberation  on  important 
matters  of  politics  and  justice.  By  the  side  of  this  larger 
assembly,  however,  which  contained  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice, 
the  whole  body  of  Franks  available  for  war,  there  had  developed, 
even  before  Carolingian  times,  a  smaller  body  composed  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Empire,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  The  germ 
of  this  smaller  body  is  to  be  found  in  the  episcopal  synods,  which, 
afforced  by  the  attendance  of  lay  magnates,  came  to  be  used 
by  the  king  for  the  settlement  of  national  affairs.  Under  the 
Carolingians  it  was  usual  to  combine  the  assembly  of  magnates 
with  the  generalis  conventus  of  the  "  field  of  May,"  and  it  was 
in  this  inner  assembly,  rather  than  in  the  general  body  (whose 
approval  was  merely  formal,  and  confined  to  matters  momentous 
enough  to  be  referred  to  a  general  vote),  that  the  centre  of  power 
really  lay.  It  is  from  the  assembly  of  magnates  that  the  diet 
of  medieval  Germany  springs.  The  general  assembly  became 
meaningless  and  unnecessar)',  as  the  feudal  array  gradually 
superseded  the  old  levy  en  masse,  in  which  each  freeman  had 
been  liable  to  serxnce;  and  after  the  close  of  the  loth  century 
it  no  longer  existed. 

The  imperial  diet  (Reichstag)  of  the  middle  ages  might  some- 
times contain  representatives  of  Italy,  the  regnum  Italicum;  but 
it  was  practically  always  confined  to  the  magnates  of  Germany, 
the  regnum  Teutonicum.  Upon  occasion  a  summons  to  the  diet 
might  be  sent  even  to  the  knights,  but  the  regular  members  were 
the  princes  (  PUrsUn),  both  Uy  and  ecdcsiasticaL     In  the  ijtb 
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century  the  seven  electors  began  to  disengage  t&emselves  from 
the  prince  as  a  separate  clement,  and  the  Golden  Bull  (1356) 
'made  their  separation  complete;  from  the  X4th  century  onwards 
the  nobles  (both  counts  and  other  lords)  ateregarded  as  regular 
members;  while  after  1250  the  imperial  and  episcopal  towns 
often  appear  through  their  representatives.  By  the  X4U1  century, 
therefore,  the  originally  homogeneous  diet  of  princes  is  already, 
at  any  rate  practically  if  not  yet  in  legal  form,  divided  into  three 
colleges— the.  electors,  the  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns  (though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  as  regular  members  until  the  century  of  the 
Reformation).  Under  the  Hohenstaufen  it  is  still  the  rule  that 
every  member  of  the  diet  must  attend  personally,  or  Uae  his  vote; 
at  a  later  date  the  princ^Ie  of  rq>resentation  by  proxy,  which 
eventually  made  the  diet  into  a  mere  congress  of  envoys,  was 
introduced.  By  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the.  vote  of  the 
majority  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  decisive;  but  in  accordance 
with  the  strong  sense  of  sodal  distinctions  which  marks  German 
history,  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  votes  was  weighed, 
and  if  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  were  agreed,  the  opinion 
of  the  lesser  magnates  was  not  consulted.  The  powers  of  the 
medieval  diet  extended  to  matters  like  legislation,  the  decision 
upon  expeditions  (espedally  the  expedilio  Romano) t  taxation  and 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  principalities  or  the  Empire. 
The  election  of  the  king,  which  was  originally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  powers  of  the  diet,  had  passed  to  the  electors  by  the  middle 
of  the  X3th  century. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  diet  begins  with  the  Reforma- 
tion .  The  division  of  the  diet  into  three  colleges  becomes  definite 
and  precise;  the  right  of  the  electors,  for  instance,  to  constitute 
a  separate  college  is  explicitly  recognised  as  a  matter  of  established 
custom  in  1544.  The  representatives  of  the  towns  now  become 
regular  members.  In  the  15th  century  they  had  only  attended 
when  special  business,  such  as  imperial  reform  or  taxation,  fell 
under  discussion;  in  1500,  however,  they  were  recognized  as  a 
separate  and  regular  estate,  though  it  was  not  until  1648  that 
they  were  recognind  as  equal  to  the  other  estates  of  the  diet. 
The  estate  of  the  towns,  or  college  of  municipal  representatives, 
was  divided  into  two  benches,  the  Rhenish  and  the  Swabian. 
The  estate  of  the  princes  and  counts,  which  stood  midway 
between  the  electors  and  the  towns,  also  attained,  in  the  years 
that  followed  the  Reformation,  its  final  organisation.  The  vote 
of  the  great  princes  ceased  to  be  personal,  and  began  to  be 
territorial.  This  had  two  results.  The  division  of  a  single 
territory  among  the  different  sons  of  a  family  no  k>nger,  as  of  old, 
multiplied  the  voting  power  of  the  family;  while  in  the  opposite 
case,  the  union  of  various  territories  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person  no  k>nger  meant  the  extinction  of  several  votes,  since  the 
new  owner  was  now  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  each  of  his  terri- 
tories. The  position  of  the  counts  and  other  k>rds,  who  joined 
with  the  princes  in  forming  the  middle  estate,  was  finally  fixed 
by  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century.  While  each  of  the  princes 
enjoyed  an  individual  vote,  the  counts  and  other  lords  were 
arranged  in  groups,  each  of  which  voted  as  a  whole,  though  the 
whole  of  its  vote  {Kurialslimnu)  only  counted  as  equal  to  the 
vote  of  a  single  prince  {Virilstimme).  There  were  six  of  these 
groups;  but  as  the  votes  of  the  whole  college  of  princes  and 
counts  (at  any  rate  in  the  x8th  century)  numbered  100,  they 
could  exercise  but  little  weight 

The  last  era  in  the  history  of  the  diet  may  be  said  to  open  with 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648).  The  treaty  acknowledged  that 
Germany  was  no  longer  a  imitary  state,  but  a  loose  confederation 
of  sovereign  princes;  and  the  diet  accordingly  ceased  to  bear  the 
character  of  a  national  assembly,  and  became  a  mere  congress  of 
envoys.  The  "  last  diet  "  which  issued  a  regular  recess  (RcicMs- 
absckied—\ht  term  applied  to  the  acta  of  the  diet,  as  formally 
compiled  and  enunciated  at  its  dissolution)  was  that  of  Regens- 
burg  in  1654.  The  next  diet,  which  met  at  Regensburg  in  1663, 
never  issued  a  recess,  and  was  never  dissolved;  it  continued  in 
permanent  session,  as  it  were,  till  the  dis8oIutk>n  of  the  Empire 
in  1806.  This  result  was  achieved  by  the  process  of  turning  the 
diet  from  an  assembly  of  prindpab  into  a  congress  of  envoys. 


The  emperor  was  represented  by  two  eomtmssarti;  the  decton, 
princes  and  towns  were  similarly  represented  by  their  accredited 
agents.  Some  legislation  was  occasionally  done  by  this  body;  a 
cotulusum  imperii  (so  called  in  distinction  from  the  Old  rutsnu 
imperii  of  the  period  before  1663)  -might  sbwly  (very  slowly — 
for  the  agents,  imperfectly  instructed,  had  constantly  to  refer 
matters  back  to  their  principals)  be  achieved;  but  it  rested  with 
the  various  princes  to  promulgate  and  enforce  the  cendutum  in 
their  territories,  and  they  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  issuing 
and  enforcing  their  own  decrees.  In  practice  the  diet  had 
nothing  to  do;  and  its  members  occupied  themselves  in 
"  wranglbig  about  chairs  ? — that  is  to  say,  in  unending  dilutes 
about  degrees  and  precedences. 

In  the  Germanic  Confederation,  which  occupies  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  Holy  Romsin  Empire  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  German  Confederation  (1815-1866)',  a  diet 
{Bmtdestaii  existed,  which  was  modelled  on  the  old  diet  of  the  x8th 
century.  It  was  a  standing  congress  of  envoys  at  Fnmkfort-on- 
Main.  Austria  presided  in  the  diet,  which,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
its  history,  served,  under  the  influence  of  Mettemich,  as  an  organ 
for  the  suppression  of  Liberal  opinion.  In  the  North  German 
Confederation  (1867-1870)  a  new  departure  was  made,  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  constitution  of  the  present  German  empire. 
Two  bodies  were  instituted — ^a  Bundesrat^  which  resembles  the  old 
diet  in  being  a  congress  of  envoys  sent  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
different  states  of  the  confederatk>n,  and  a  Reidutagt  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  old  diet,  but  differs  entirely  in  composition.  The 
new  Reichstag  is  a  popular  representative  assembly,  based  on 
wide  suffrage  and  elected  by  ballot;  and,  above  all,  it  is  an 
assembly  representing,  not  the  several  states,  but  Uie  whole 
Empire,  which  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into  electoral  districts. 
Both  as  a  popular  assembly,  and  as  an  assembly  which  represents 
the  whole  of  a  united  Germany,  the  new  Reichstag  goes  back,  one 
may  almost  say,  beyond  the  diet  even  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the 
days  of  the  old  Teutonic  folk-moot. 

See  R.  Schrddcr,*  Lekrhmck  dtr  deutschen  RecklsgeukickU  (1902). 
pp.  1 49, 508, 820, 880.  Schr&der  gives  a  btbltograpny  of  mon<»rapha 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  medieval  diet.  (E.  fia.) 

DIBTART,  in  a  general  sense,  a  system  or  course  of  diet,  in  the 
sense  of  food;  more  particularly,  such  an  allowance  and  regula- 
tion of  food  as  that  supplied  to  workhouses,  the  army  and  navy, 
prisons,  &c.  Lowest  in  the  scale  of  such  dietaries  comes  what 
is  termed  "  bare  existence  "  diet,  administered  to  certain  classes 
of  the  community  who  have  a  claim  on  their  fellow-countrymen 
that  their  lives  and  health  shall  be  preserved  in  statu  ^m,  bbt 
nothing  further.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  members  oi 
a  temporarily  famine-stricken  community.  Before  the  days  of 
prison  reform,  too,  the  dietary  scale  of  many  prisons  was  to 
a  certain  extent  penal,  in  that  the  food  supplied  to  prisoners 
was  barely  sufficient  for  existence.  Nowadays  more  humane 
principles  apply;  there  is  no  longer  the  obvious*  in  justice  of 
applying  the  same  scale  of  quantity  and  quality  to  all  prisoners 
under  varying  circumstances  of  constitution  and  surroundings, 
and  whether  serving  long  or  short  periods  of  imprisonment. 

The  itystem  of  dietary  in  force  in  the  local  and  convict  prisons  of 
England  and  Wale«  ii  tnat  recommended  by  the  Home  Office  on  the 
advice  of  a  departmental  committee.  As  to  the  local  prison  dietary, 
its  application  is  based  on  (l)  the  principle  of  variation  of  diet  with 
length  of  sentence;  (2)  the  system  of  pfogressive  dietary;  (3)  the 
distinction  between  hard  labour  diets  and  non-hard  labour  diets; 
(4)  the  differentiation  of  diet  according  to  age  and  sex.  There  are 
three  classes  of  diet,  classes  A,  B  and  C.  Class  A  diet  is  given 
to  prisoners  undergoing  not  more  than  seven  days'  imprisonment. 
The  food  is  good  and  wholesome,  but  sufficiently  plain  and  un- 
attractive, so  as  not  to  offer  temptation  to  the  loafer  or  mendicant. 
It  Is  given- in  quantity  sufficient  to  mainuin  health  and  strength 
during  the  single  week.  Prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  seven  days 
and  not  more  than  fourteen  days  are  given  class  A  diet  for  the  first 
seven  days  and  class  B  for  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.  In  most 
of  the  local  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  prisoners  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  received  hard  labour  diet,  althoueh  quite  60%  were 
unable  to  perform  the  hardest  forms  of  prison  labour  either  through 
physical  defect,  age  or  infirmity.  The  departmental  committee 
of  1899  in  their  report  recommended  that  no  distinction  shouki  be 
made  between  hard  labour  and  non-hard  labour  diets.  Gaas  A  diet 
is  as  folk>ws:— Brcolrfarf.  Bread.  8  oc.  daily  (6  ox.  for  women  and 
iuvehilcs)  with  i  pint  of  gruet    Jiiveniles  (males  and  females  under 
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iyeariofage)^.inadditkMi.}  pint  of  milk.    Dt'iMcr,  8  oc.  of 

bread  daily,  with  i  pint  of  porridge  on  three  davs  of  the  week,  8  oc 
of  potatoes  (representing  the  vegetable  element)  on  two  other  days, 

Tablb  I. 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Daily : — 
Bread 
Cruel 
Milk  . 


Sapper. 


Sunday: — 
Bread 

Potatoes .     .     . 
Cooked  meat,  pre- 
served by  heat 

Monday: — 

Bread      ... 

Potatoes . 

Beans 

Fat  bacon     .     . 

Tuesday:— 

Bread  ... 
Potatoes .  .  . 
Soup  .... 

Wednesday  :— 
Bread 
Potatoes  . 
Suet  pudding     . 

Thursday: — 
Bread 

Potatoes .     .     . 
Cooked  beef, 
without  bone 

Friday : — 
Bread 
Potatoes . 
Soup  .     .     .•     . 

Saturday: —  . 
Bread 

Potatoes .  .  . 
Suet  pudding     . 

Daily:— 
Bread 
Porridge  . 
Cruel       .     .     . 
Cocoa 


Men. 


Women. 


8  OS. 
ipt. 


601. 
8  .. 


6  OS. 
8  .. 

3    .. 


60s. 
8  .. 
1  pt. 


6  OS. 
8  „ 
10  „ 


6  ox. 
8  .. 


6  OS. 
8  .. 
I  pt. 


6  OS. 
8  „ 
10  „ 


80s. 
I  pt. 


6  OS. 
ipt. 


Juveniles. 


60s. 
1  pt. 
ipt. 


6  oc 
•I 


60c 
8  ., 
8  „ 
I  .. 


60s. 
8  „ 

I  pt. 


60s. 
8  „ 
8  „ 


6  OS. 
8  „ 


60s. 
8  ., 
I  pt. 


60s. 
8  „ 

8  .. 


60s. 
I  pt. 


60c. 
I  pt. 


and  8  OS.  of  suet  pudding  (representing  the  fatty  element)  on  the 
other  two  days.    Supper ,  the  breakfast  fare  repeated. 


Class  B  diet,  which  is  also  given  to  (i)  prisonen  on  remand  or 
awaiting  trial,  (3)  offenders  of  the  ist  division  who  do  not  maintain 
themsrives.  (i)  offenders  of  the  and  division  and  (4)  debtors,  is  as 
shown  in  Table  I. 

Class  C  diet  is  class  B  amplified,  and  is  given  to  those  prisonen 
serving  sentences  of  three  months  and  over. 

The  dietary  of  convict  prisons,  in  which  prisoners  are  all  under  long 
sentencej  b  divided  into  a  diet  for  convicts  employed  at  hard  labour 
and  a  diet  for  convicts  employed  at  sedentary,  indoor  and  light 
labour.  It  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  Blue-book  mentioned  above. 
The  surest  of  all  prison  diets  is  called  "  punishment  diet,'*  and  is 
administered  for  ottences  against  the  internal  discipline  of  the  prison. 
It  is  limited  to  a  period  oT three  days.  It  consists  of  i  lb  of  bread 
and  as  much  water  as  the  prisoner  chooses  to  drink. 

In  Ffcnch  prisons  the  dietary  b  nearly  two  pounds  weight  of  bread, 
with  two  meab  of  thin  soup  (breakfast  and  dinner)  made  from 
potatoes,  beans  or  other  vegetables,  and  on  two  days  a  week  made 
from  meat.  In  France  the  canteen  system  b  in  vwuc,  additional 
food,  such  as  sausages,  cheese,  fruit,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
prisoner,  according  to  the  wages  he  receives  for  hb  labours.  The 
dietary  of  Austrian  prisons  b  il  lb  of  bread  daily,  a  dinner  of  soup 
on  four  days  of  the  week,  and  of  meat  on  the  other  three  days, 
with  a  supper  of  soup  or  vegetable  stew.  Additional  food  can  be 
purchasccf  by  the  prisoner  out  of  hb  earnings. 

These  dietaries  ma)r  be  taken  as  more  or  less  typical  of  the  ordinary 
prison  fare  in  most  civilised  countries,  though  in  some  countries  it 
may  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  as  in  Sweden,  prisoners  being  given 
only  two  meab  a  day,  one  at  mid-day  and  one  at  seven  P.M.,  porridge 
or  gruel  beii^  the  principal  element  in  both  meals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prison  dietaries  of  many  of  the  United  States  prisons  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  fresh  fish,  green  vegetables,  even  coffee  and 
fruit,  figuring  in  the  dietary. 

Another  class  of  dietary  b  that  given  to  paupers.  In  England, 
until  1900,  almost  every  individuar workhouse  had  its  own  special 
dietary,  with  the  consequence  that  many  erred  on  the  side  of  scanti- 
ness and  unsuitability,  while  others  were  too  lavish.  By  an  order  of 
the  Local  Ck»vemment  Board  of  that  year,  acting  on  a  report  of  a 
committee,  all  inmates  of  workhouses,  with  the  exception  ofthe  sick, 
children  under  three  years  of  age,  and  certain  other  specbl  cases, 
are  dieted  in  accordance  with  certain  dietary  tables  as  framed  and 
settled  by  the  board.  The  order  contained  a  great  number  of  different 
rations,  it  beins  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardbns  as  to  the  final 
settlement  of  the  tables.  For  adult  inmates  the  dietary  tables  are 
for  each  sex  resfwctivcly,  two  in  number,  one  termed  "  plain  diet  " 
and  the  other  "  infirm  diet."  All  male  inmates  certifica  as  healthy 
able-bodied  persons  receive  plain  diet  only.  All  inmates,  however, 
in  workhouses  are  kept  employed  accordmg  to  their  capacity  and 
ability,  and  thb  is  taken  into  consideration  in  giving  allowances  of 
food.  For  instance,  for  work  with  sustained  exertion,  such  as  stone- 
breaking,  digging,  &c,  more  food  is  given  than  for  work  without 
sustained  exertion,  such  as  wood<hoppi'ng,  weeding  or  sewing. 
Table  II.  shows  an  example  of  a  workhouse  dietary. 

In  the  casual  wards  of  workhouses  the  dietary  b  plainer,  consisting 
of  8  oc.  of  bread,  or  6  os.  of  bread  and  one  pint  of  gruel  or  broth  for 
breakfast;  the  same  for  supper;  for  dinner  8  os.  of  bread  and  1 1  os. 
of  cheese  or  6  OS.  of  bread  and  one  pint  of  soup.  The  American  poor 
law  system  b  based  broadly  on  that  of  England,  and  the  metnods 
of  relief  are  much  the  same.  Each  state,  however,  makes  its  own 
regulations,  and  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  workhouse  dietaries 
in  consequence.  The  German  system  <^poor  relief  b  more  methodical 
than  those  of  England  and  America.  The  really  deserving  are  treated 
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*  On  Sundays  1  pint  of  tea  and  aft  ox.  of  butter  are  given  instead  of  porridf 
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with  more  commiseration,  and  a  larger  amount  of  outdoor  relief  is 

§i  ven  than  in  England.  There  is  no  casual  ward,  tramps  and  beggars 
eing  liable  to  penal  treatment,  but  there  are  "  relief  stations," 
somewhat  corresponding  to  casual  wards,  where  destitute  oersona 
tramping  from  one  place  to  another  can  obtain  food  and  lodging  in 
return  for  work  done. 

In  the  British  navy  certain  staple  articles  of  diet  are  supplied  to 
the  men  to  the  value  approximately  of  6d.  j^r  diem — ^the  standard 
ffovcmment  ration — and,  in  addition,  a  mcssm^  allowance  of  4d.  per 
diem,  which  may  either  be  expended  on  luxuries  in  the  canteen,  or 
in  taking  up  government  provisions  on  board  ship,  in  addition  to 
the  standard  ration.  The  standard  ration  as  recommended  in  1^7 
by  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  victualling 
in  the  navy  is  as  follows: — 

Scrviu  AfioaL 

I  lb  bread  (or  |  lb  bread  and  \  lb  trade  flour). 

i  lb  fresh  meat. 

I  tb  fresh  vegetables. 

I  pint  spirit. 

oz.  sugar. 

oz.  tea  (or  i  oz.  coffee  for  every  \  oz.  tea). 

oz.  ordinary  or  soluble  chocolate  (or  l  oz.  coffee). 
,  oz.  condensed  milk. 
I  oz.  jam  or  marmalade. 
4  oz.  preserved  meat  on  one  day  of  the  week  in  harbour,  or  on 

two  days  at  sea. 
Mustard,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  salt  as  required. 
Substitute  for  soft  bread  when  the  latter  is  not  available — 

I  lb  biscuit  (new  type)  or  i  lb  flour. 
Substitutes  for  fresh  meat  when  the  latter  b  not  available  ^— 

(i)  Salt  pork  day  ^— 

lb  salt  pork. 
^  lb  split  peas. 
Celery  sera,  \  oz.  to  every  8  lb  of  split  peas  put 

into  the  coppers. 
\  lb  potatoes  (or  i  oz.  compressed  vegetables). 

(2)  Preserved  meat  day: — 

6  oz.  preserved  meat. 

8  oz.  trade  flour.     ) 

I  oz.  refined  suet    s  or  4  oz.  rice. 

a  oz.  raisins  ) 

I  lb  potatoes  (or  I  oz.  compressed  vegetable^). 

On  shore  establishments  and  dc|>ot  ships  }  pt.  fresh  milk  is  issued 
in  lieu  of  the  }  oz.  of  condensed  milk. 

In  the  United  States  navy  there  is  more  liberality  and  variety  of 
diet  the  approximate  daily  cost  of  the  rations  supplied  being  is.  3d. 
per  head.  In  the  American  mercantile  marine,  too,  according  to 
the  scale  sanctioned  by  act  of  Congress  (December  21,  1898)  for 
American  ships,  the  seaman  is  better  off  than  in  the  British  merchant 
service.    The  scale  is  shown  in  Table  III. 

Table  III. 


On 

alternate 
days. 


Ji 


Weekly 
Scale. 

ArUclcs. 

Weekly 
Scale. 

Articles. 

II  I' 

Biscuits. 

foz. 

Tea. 

Salt  beef. 

21         M 

Sugar. 

3    '. 

„    pork. 

I|lb 

Molasses. 

U  .. 

Flour. 

9   oz. 

Fruits,  dried. 

2    .. 

Meats,  preserved. 
Bread,  fresh  (8  lb  flour 

i  pt. 

Pickles. 

loi  .. 

I     .. 

Vinegar. 

in  lieu). 

8    oz. 

Corn  Meal. 

<    .. 

Fish,  dried. 

12    „ 

Onions. 

7    .. 

Potatoes  or  yams. 

7    ., 

Urd. 

1     .. 

Tomatoes,  preserved. 

7    .1 

Butter. 

Peas. 

Mustard. 

i  ■ 

Calavances. 
Rice. 

II 

^^sr- 

5!  oz. 

Coffee,  green. 

In  the  British  mercantile  marine  there  is  no  scale  of  provisions 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  there  is,  however,  a  traditional 
scale  very  generally  adopted,  having  the  sanction  of  custom  only 
and  seldom  adhered  to.  The  following  dietary  scale  for  steerage 
passengers,  laid  down  in  the  12th  schedule  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  189^,  is  of  interest.    See  Table  IV. 

Certain  substitutions  may  be  made  in  this  scale  at  the  option 
of  the  master  of  any  emigrant  ship,  provided  that  the  substituted 
articles  are  set  forth  in  the  contract  tickets  of  the  steerage  passengers. 

Ip  the  British  army  the  soldier  is  fed  partly  by  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tion. He  gets  a  free  ration  from  government  of  i  lb  of  bread  and 
I  lb  of  meat;  in  addition  there  is  a  messing  allowance  of  3id.  per 
man  per  day.  He  is  able  to  supplement  his  food  by  purchases  from 
the  canteen.    Much  depends  on  the  individual  management  in  each 


regiment  as  to  the  satisfactory  expenditure  oi  the  mctsing  allowaiiofr 
In  some  regiments  an  allowance  is  made  from  the  canteen  funds 
towards  messing  in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  government. 
The  ordinary  >StfM  ratran  of  the  British  soldier  is  li  lb  of  bread  or 
I  lb  of  biscuit:  I  lb  of  fresh,  salt  or  preserved  meat;  i  oz.  of  coffee; 
ioz.  of  tea;  2  oz.  of  sugar;  |  oz.  of  8alt,j^(  oz.  of  pepper,  the 
whole  weighing  something  over  2  lbs  oz.  This  cannot  oe  looked 
on  as  a  fiiwd  ratk>n,  as  it  varies  in  different  campaigns,  accoixling  to 
the  country  into  which  the  troops  may  be  sent.  The  Prussian  soldier 
during  peace  gets  weekly  from  his  canteen  11  lb  1  oz.  of  rye  bread 
and  not  quite  2 }  D)  of  meat.    This  is  obviously  insufficient,  but  under 

Table  W.—WetUyy  per  SUUuU  AduU, 


Scale  A. 

Scale  B. 

For  voyages  not  ex- 
ceeding   84   days 

For  voyages  ex- 
ceedins  84  days 
for  sailing  ships 
or  so  days  for 

for    sailing    ships 

or   50    days    for 

steamships. 

steamships. 

lb    oz. 

lb     oz. 

Bread  or  biscuit,  not  in- 

ferior to  navy  biscuit 

3      8 

3      8 

Wheaten  flour 

I        0 

2      0 

Oatmeal 

I       8 

I      0 

Rice    .... 

I       8 

0      8 

Peas   .... 

I       8 

I       8 

Beef   .... 

>      4 

1       4 

Pork 

1      0 

1       0 

Butter 

•  • 

0      4 

Potatoes 

2        0 

2      0 

Sugar 

1        0 

I      0 

Tea     .... 

0       2 

0      2 

Salt     . 

0       2 

0      2 

Pepper  (white  or  black). 

ground 

0       0) 

0      o| 

Vinegar 

I  gill 

I  gill 

Preserved  meat    . 

•    • 

I      0 

Suet    .... 

•   • 

0      6 

Raisins 

■    • 

0      8 

Lime  juice   . 

•    • 

0      6 

the  conscription  system  it  is  reckoned  that  he  will  be  able  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own  private  means,  or  obtain  charitable 
contributions  from  hb  friends.  In  the  French  infantry  of  the  line 
each  man  during  peace  gets  weekly  15  lb  of  bread,  3i*<i  lb  of  meat, 
2 1  lb  of  haricot  beans  or  other  vegetables,  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
If  oz.  of  brandy. 

An  Austrian  under  the  same  circumstances  receives  I3-9  lb  of 
bread,  JL  ^  of  flour  and  3*3  lb  of  meat. 
The  Russian  conscript  is  allowed  weekly: — 

Black  bread  .     7  lb. 

Meat 7  lb. 

Kvass  (beer)  -7*7  quarts. 

Sour  cabbage       ....     24}  gills">i22l  oz. 

Barley 241  gills '122)  oz. 

Salts  .      ^ 10)  oz. 

Horse-radish        .  .         .28  grains. 

Pepper         .         .         .         .         .28  grains. 

Vinegar       .....     5)  gills  "26}  oz. 

DIETETICS,  the  science  of  diet,  i.e.  the  food  and  nutrition  of 
man  in  health  and  disease  (see  Nutrition).  This  article  deab 
mainly  with  that  part  of  the  subject  which  has  to  do  with  the 
composition  and  nutritive  values  of  foods  and  their  adaptatioa 
to  the  use  of  people  in  health.  The  principal  topics  considered 
are:  (i)  Food  and  its  functions;  (2)  Metabolism  of  matter  and 
energy;  (3)  Composition  of  food  materiab;  (4)  Digestibility  of 
food;  (s)  Fuel  value  of  food;  (6)  Food  consumption;  (7)  Quan- 
tities of  nutrients  needed;  (8)  Hygienic  economy  of  food;  (9) 
Pecuniary  economy  of  food. 

X.  Food  and  Us  Functions. — For  practical  purposes,  food  may  be 
defined  as  that  which,  when  taken  into  the  body,  may  be  utilized 
for  the  formation  and  repair  of  body  tissue,  and  the  production 
of  energy.  More  specifically,  food  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
body  in  several  ways.  It  is  used  for  the  formation  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  for  the  restoration  of  losses  of  sub- 
stance due  to  bodily  activity.  The  potential  energy  of  the  food 
is  converted  into  heat  or  muscular  work  or  other  forms  of  energy. 
In  being  thus  utilized,  food  protects  body  substance  or  previously 
acquired  nutritive  material  from  consumption.  When  the  amount 
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of  food  taken  into  the  body  is  in  excess  of  immediate  needs,  the 
surplus  may  be  stored  for  future  consumption. 

Ordinary  food  materials,  such  as  meat,  fish,  eggs,  vegetables, 
&Cm  consbt  of  inedible  materials,  or  refuse^  e.g.  bone  of  meat 
and  fish,  shell  of  eggs,  rind  and  seed  of  vegetables;  and  edible 
wuUerialt  as  flesh  of  meat  and  fish,  white  and  yolk  of  eggs,  wheat 
flour,  &C.  The  edible  material  is  by  no  means  a  simple  sub- 
stance, but  consists  of  waUff  and  some  or  ail  of  the  compounds 
variously  designated  as  food  stuffs,  proximate  principles,  nutritive 
ingredients  or  nutrients,  which  are  classified  as  protein,  ftUs, 
earbekydraUs  and  mineral  matters.  These  have  various  functions 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

The  refnse  commonly  contains  compounds  similar  to  those 
in  the  food  from  which  it  is  derived,  but  since  it  cannot  be  eaten, 
it  is  usually  considered  as  a  non>nutrient.  It  is  of  importance 
chiefly  in  a  consideration  of  the  pecuniary  economy  of  food. 
Water  is  also  considered  as  a  non-nutrient,  because  although  it  is  a 
constituent  of  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  the  body  may 
obtain  the  water  it  needs  from  that  drunk;  hence,  that  contained 
in  the  food  materials  is  of  no  special  significance  as  a  nutrient. 

Mineral  matters,  such  as  sulphates,  chlorides,  phosphates  and 
carbonates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  &c.,  are  found  in 
difTercnt  combinations  and  quantities  in  most  food  materials. 
These  are  used  by  the  body  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
tissues,  especially  the  skeletal  and  protective  tissues,  in  digestion, 
and  in  metabolic  processes  within  the  body.  They  yield  little 
or  00  energy,  unless  perhaps  the  very  small  amount  involved  in 
their  chemical  transformation. 

Protein*  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  whole  group  of 
aitrogroous  compounds  of  food  except  the  nitrogenous  fats.  It 
includes  the  albuminoids,  as  albumin  of  egg-white,  and  of  blood 
serum,  myosin  of  meat  (muscle),  casein  of  milk,  globulin  of  blood 
and  of  egg  yolk,  fibrin  of  blood,  gluten  of  flour;  the  gclatinoids, 
as  gelatin  and  allied  substances  of  connective  tissue,  collagen  of 
texkdon,  ossein  of  bone  and  the  so-called  extractives  ( e.g.  crcatin) 
of  meats;  and  the  amids  {e.g.  asparagin)  and  allied  compounds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  albuminoids  and  gclatinoids,  classed  together  as  protcids, 
are  the  most  important  constituents  of  food,  because  they  alone 
can  supply  the  nitrogenous  material  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  body  tissues.  For  this  purpose,  the  albuminoids  are  most 
valuable.  Both  groups  of  compounds,  however,  supply  the  body 
with  energy,  and  the  gclatinoids  in  being  thus  utilized  protect 
the  albuminoids  from  consumption  for  this  purpose.  When  their 
supply  in  the  food  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  body,  the  surplus 
prpteids  may  be  converted  into  body  fat  and  stored. 

The  so-called  extractives,  which  are  the  principal  constituents 
of  meat  extract,  beef  tea  and  the  like,  act  principally  as  stimulants 
and  ^>petizers.  It  has  been  believed  that  they  serve  neither 
to  build  tissue  nor  to  yield  energy,  but  recent  investigations' 
indicate  that  creatin  may  be  metabolized  in  the  body 

The  fats  of  food  include  both  the  animal  fats  and  the  vegetable 
oOs.  The  carbohydrates  include  such  compounds  as  starches, 
sugars  and  the  fibre  of  plants  or  cellulose,  though  the  latter  has 
but  little  value  as  food  for  man.  The  more  important  function 
of  both  these  classes  of  nutrients  is  to  supply  energy  to  the  body 
to  meet  its  requirements  above  that  which  it  may  obtain  from  the 
proteids.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  atoms  of  their  molecules 
as  well  as  those  from  the  protcids  are  built  up  into  the  proto- 
plasmic substance  of  the  tissues.  In  this  sense,  these  nutrients 
may  be  considered  as  being  utilized  also  for  the  formation  of 
tissue;  but  they  are  rather  the  accessory  ingredients,  whereas  the 
protdds  are  the  essential  ingredients  for  this  purpose.  The  fats 
in  the  food  in  excess  of  the  body  requirements  may  be  stored  as 
body  fat,  and  the  surplus  carbohydrates  may  also  be  converted 
into  fat  and  stored. 

■The  terms  applied  by  different  writers  to  these  nitroi^nous 
eooipovnds  are  conflicting.  For  instance,  the  term  "  protetd  "  is 
•ooctimes  nped  as  protein  is  here  used,  and  sometimes  to  designate 
tW  fTMip  hcrecatlcd  albuminoids.  The  classification  and  terrninology 
hoft  foOowvd  are  those  tentatively  recommended  by  the  Association 
of  Aflserkan  Agricultural  Collcces  and  Experiment  Stations. 

•folia,  FtslsekriflfMr  Oiaf  Hammarsten,  liL  (Up«ih,  1906). 


To  a  certain  extent,  then,  the  nutrients  of  the  food  may 
substitute  each  other.  All  may  be  incorporated  into  the  proto- 
plasmic structure  of  body  tissue,  though  only  the  proteids  can 
supply  the  essential  nitrogenous  ingredients;  and  apart  from 
the  portion  of  the  proteid  material  that  is  indispensable  for  this 
purpose,  all  the  nutrients  arc  used  as  a  source  of  energy.  If  the 
supply  of  energy  in  the  food  is  not  sufficient,  the  body  will  use 
its  own  proteid  and  fat  for  this  purpose.  The  gclatinoids,  fats 
and  carbohydrates  in  being  utilized  for  energy  protect  the  body 
prpteids  from  consumption.  The  fat  stored  in  the  body  from  the 
excess  of  food  Is  a  reserve  of  energy  material,  on  which  the  body 
may  draw  when  the  quantity  of  energy  in  the  food  is  insufficient 
for  its  immediate  needs. 

What  compounds  are  especially  concerned  in  Intellectua] 
activity  is  not  known.'  The  belief  that  fish  is  especially  rich  in 
phosphorus  and  valuable  as  a  brain  food  has  no  foundation  in 
observed  fact. 

2.  Metabolism  of  Matter  and  Energy. — ^The  processes  of  nutri- 
tion thus  consist  largely  of  the  transformation  of  food  into  body 
material  and  the  converuon  of  the  potential  energy  of  both  food 
and  body  material  into  the  kinetic  energy  of  heat  and  muscular 
work  and  other  forms  of  energy.  These  various  processes  are 
generally  designated  by  the  term  metabolism.  The  metabolism 
of  matter  in  the.body  is  governed  largely  by  the  needs  of  the  body 
for  energy.  The  science  of  nutrition,  of  which  the  present  subject 
forms  a  part,  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  transformations 
of  matter  and  energy  in  the  body  occur  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  conservation  of  matter  and  of  energy.  That  the  body 
can  neither  create  nor  destroy  matter  has  long  been  universally 
accepted.  It  would  seem  that  the  transformation  of  energy  must 
likewise  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy; 
indeed  there  is  every  reason  a  priori  to  believe  that  it  must;  but 
the  experimental  difficulties  in  the  way  of  absolute  demonstration 
of  the  principle  are  considerable.  For  such  demonstration  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  income  and  expenditure  of  energy 
are  equal.  Apparatus  and  methods  of  inquiry  devised  in  recent 
years,  however,  afford  means  for  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  of 
both  matter  and  energy  received  and  ex|-»endcd  by  the  body,  and 
from  the  results  obtained  in  a  large  amount  of  such  research, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  law  obtains  in  the  living  organism  in 
general. 

The  first  attempt  at  such  demonstration  was  made  by 
M.  Rubner*  in  1894,  experimenting  with  dogs  doing  no  external 
muscular  work.  The  income  of  energy  (as  heat)  was  computed, 
but  the  heat  eliminated  was  measured.  In  the  average  of  eight 
experiments  continuing  forty-five  days,  the  two  quantities  agreed 
within  o*47  %,  thus  demonstrating  what  it  was  desired  to  prove 
— that  the  heat  given  off  by  the  body  came  solely  from  the 
oxidation  of  food  within  it.  Results  in  accordance  with  these 
were  reported  by  Studenski*  in  1897,  and  by  Laulanie'  in  1898. 

The  most  extensive  and  complete  data  yet  available  on  the 
subject  have  been  obtained  by  W.  O.  Atwater,  F.  G.  Benedict  and 
associates*  in  experiments  with  men  in  the  respiration  calori- 
meter, in  which  a  subject  may  remain  for  several  consecutive  days 
and  nights.  These  experiments  involve  actual  weighing  and 
analyses  of  the  food  and  drink,  and  of  the  gaseous,  liquid  and 
solid  excretory  products;  determinations  of  potential  energy 
(heat  of  oxidation)  of  the  oxidizablc  material  received  and  given 
off  by  the  body  (including  estimation  of  the  energy  of  the  material 
gained  or  lost  by  the  body) ;  and  measurements  of  the  amounts  of 
energy  expended  as  heat  and  as  external  muscular  work.  By 
October  1906  eighty-eight  experiments  with  fifteen  different  sub- 
jects had  been  completed.  The  separate  experiments  continued 
from  two  to  thirteen  days,  making  a  total  of  over  270  days. 

»  Ztsckr.  Bid.  30.  73. 

*  In  Russian.  Cited  in  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bui.  No.  45,  A  Digest  of  Metabolism 
Experiments,  by  W.  O.  Atwater  and  C.  F.  Langworthy. 

*  Arck.pkys\ol.  norm,  et  path.  (1894)  4. 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
Bulletins  Nos.  63. 69. 109. 136. 1 75.  F<m'  a  description  of  the  respira- 
tion calorimeter  here  mentioned  see  also  publication  No.  42  of  the 
Cam^ic  Institution  of  Washington. 
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In  some  cases  the  subjects  were  at  rest;  in  others  they  per- 
formed varying  amounts  of  external  muscular  work  on  an 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  amount  of  work  done  was 
measured.    In  some  cases  they  fasted,  and  in  others  they  received 


body.  The  variations  for  individual  days,  and  in  the  average  for 
individual  experiments  as  well,  were  in  some  cases  appreciable, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  6%,  which  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the 
uncertainties  in  physiological  experimenting;  but  in  the  average 


Tablb  I.- 

-PercgHlagt 

Composition  of  some  Common  Food  Maierials. 

Food  MateriaL 

Refuse. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Mineral 
Matter. 

Fuel  Value 
per  U). 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

eateries. 

Beef,  fresh  (medium  fat) — 

Chuck            .... 

i6-3 

52-6 

15-5 

15-0 

•  • 

0-8 

910 

Loin 

13-3 

ao-8 

72 

52s 
56-8 

I6-I 

>7-5 

•  ■ 

0-9 

1035 

Ribs 
Round  . 

13-9 
19-0 

21-2 
12-8 

*  • 

•  • 

07 

I-O 

1135 
890 

ShouMer 

i6-4 

16-4 

98 

«  • 

0-9 

715 

Beef,  dried  and  smoked 

4-7 

53-7 

26-4 

6-9 

•  • 

8-9 

790 

Veal- 

Leg       .... 
Loin 

lA-a 
16-5 

6o-i 
57-6 

\n 

7-9 
9-0 

«  • 

0.9 

0'9 

6*5 
685 

Breast 

ai-3 

52-0 

15-4 

II-O 

■  • 

08 

745 

Mutton — 

Leji        .         .         . 

18.4 

51-2 

151 

47 
28-3 

•  • 

0-8 

890 

Loin 

I6-0 

42-0 

13-5 
13-8 

•  • 

07 

14IS 

FUnk    . 

9.9 

390 

369 

«  • 

0'6 

1770 

Pork- 

Loin 

197 

41-8 

«3-4 

24-2 

•  • 

0-8 

124s 

Ham,  fresh 

10-7 

48-0 

135 

259 

•  • 

0-8 

1320 

Ham,  smoked  and  salted 

13-6 

34-8 

14a 

m 

•  • 

4-2 

1635 

Fat,  salt 

•  ■ 

7-9 

19 

•  • 

3-9 

3555 

Bacon    .... 

7-7 

17-4 

91 

62-2 

•  • 

41 

2715 

Lard,  refined 

■  • 

•  • 

lOO'O 

•  • 

•  • 

4100 

Chicken 

25-9 

47- 1 

13-7 
i6-i 

12-3 

•  • 

07 

765 

Turkey      .... 

227 

424 

29-8 

•  • 

0-8 

1060 

Goose        .... 

17-6 

385 

13-4 

•  • 

07 

1475 
635 
220 

Cod,  fresh 

II-2 
299 

65.5 
585 

131 
ii'i 

9-3 

0-2 

■  • 
•  • 

n 

Cod.  salted 

24.9 

40-2 

1 6-0 

04 

•  ■ 

i8-5 

325 

Mackerel,  fresh 

44-7 

404 

I0«2 

ti 

•  • 

07 

370 

Herring,  smoked 

44-4 

19*2 

20-5 

ai*8 

■  ■ 

U 

755 

Salmon,  tinned 

■  • 

Hit 

I2-I 

■  • 

915 

Oysters,  shelled 

•  , 

6>o 

«''3 

3-3 

l-l 

-225 

Butter       .... 

■  • 

II-O 

I'O 

85-0 

•  • 

30 

^ 

Cheese      .... 

•  • 

542 
87 -o 

259 

337 

2-4 

3-8 

Milk,  whole 

,   , 

3*3 

40 

50 

07 

310 

Milk,  skimmed 

•  • 

90-S 

3*4 

0-3 

51 

07 

165 

Oatmeal    .... 

•  • 

7-7 

167 

7-3 

66-2 

2-1 

1800 

Com  (maise)  meal 

•  • 

12*5 

9-2 

19 

75-4 

l-O 

1635 

Rye  flour  .... 

•  • 

12-9 

6-8 

0-9 

787 

07 

1620 

Buckwheat  flour 

a    a 

13-6 

6-4 

1-2 

77-9 

0-9 

1605 

Rice 

•    • 

12-3 

80 

0-3 

790 

04 

1620 

Wheat  flour,  white 

a    , 

12-0 

114 

I-O 

75- 1 

n 

1635 

Wheat  flour,  graham 
Wheat,  breakfast  food 

•    • 

1 1-3 

«3-3 

2-2 

7>-4 

\t& 

•    • 

9*6 

12-1 

1-8 

75-2 

«*3 

Wheat  bread,  white    . 

•    • 

35-3 

0-2 

8-9 

!:i 

53- » 

i-i 

1200 

Wheat  bread,  graham 

•    • 

35-7 

52-1 

1-5 

"95 

Rye  bread 

*    • 

^:i 

9-0 

0-6 

53-2 

>-5 

1170 

Biscuit  (crackers) 

■    • 

9-7 

12*1 

697 

1-7 

1925 

Macaroni  .... 

•    • 

IO-3 

»3-4 

0-9 

74- 1 

1-3 

"645 

Sugar 

Starch  (corn  starch) 

*  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1000 
900 

•  • 

1750 
1680 

Beans,  dried 

•    • 

12*6 

22-^ 
24-6 

1-8 

59-6 

3-5 

1520 

Peas,  dried 

■    • 

9-5 

1-0 

620 

29 

1565 

Beets 

30-0 

70*0 

«-3 

0-1 

11 

0-9 

160 

Cabbage    .... 

15-0 

77-7 

1-4 

0-2 

0-9 

115 

Squash 
Potatoes    . 

500 
200 

«:| 

n 

o-a 

01 

4-5 
>47 

tt 

100 
395 

Sweet  potatoes 

200 

55-2 

"•4 

0-6 

21-9 

0-9 

440 

Tomatoes  . 

,    . 

94-3 

0-9 

0-4 

IO-8 

0-5 

100 

Apples 

250 

6V3 
489 

ti 

0-3 

0-6 

190 

Bananas    .... 

350 

04 

«4-3 

260 

Grapes      .... 

250 

580 
63-4 

l-O 

1*2 

Vs 

0-4 

295 

Oranges 

270 

0-6 

01 

o-o 

«50 

Strawberries 

50 

859 

09 

0-6 

70 

150 

Almonds   .... 

45-0 

27 

■g 

30-2 

9-5 

I-l 

1515 

Brazil  nuts 

49-6 

2-6 

33-7 

3-5 

2  0 

1485 

Chestnuts. 

Walnuts    .... 

1 6-0 
581 

37-8 

l-O 

6-9 

M 

^:| 

I-I 

0-6 

9»5 
1250 

diets  generally  not  far  from  sufficient  to  maintain  m'trogen,  and 
usually  carbon,  equilibrium  in  the  body.  In  these  experiments 
the  amount  of  energy  expended  by  the  body  as  beat  and  as 
external  muscular  work  measured  in  terms  of  heat  agreed  on 
the  average  very  closely  with  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  be 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  all  the  matter  metabdiaed  in  the 


of  all  the  experiments  the  energy  of  the  expenditure  was  above 
99*9%  of  the  energy  of  the  income, — an  agreement  within  one 
part  in  1000.  While  these  results  do  not  absolutely  prove  the 
application  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  human 
body,  they  certainly  approximate  very  closely  to  such  demonstra- 
tion.   It  is  of  coun%  possible  that  energy  may  have  given  off 
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£rom  the  body  in  other  forms  than  heat  and  external  ftaUBcular 
vork.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example^  that  intellectual  activity 
nay  involve  the  transformation  of  physical  energy,  and  that  the 
energy  involved  may  be  eliminated  in  some  form  now  unknown. 
But  if  the  body  did  give  off  energy  which  was  not  measured  in 
these  experiments,  the  quantity  must  have  been  extremely  smalL 
It*  seems  fair  to  infcf  from  the  results  obtained  that  the  meta- 
bolism of  energy  in  the  body  occurred  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

$,  Ccmpontion  of  Pood  Materials,— Tht  compodtion  of  food 
is  determined  by  chemical  analyses,  the  results  of  which  are 
conventionally  expressed  in  terms  of  the  nutritive  ingredients 
previously  docribed.  As  a  result  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
such  investigation  in  recent  years,  the  kinds  and  proportions  of 
nutrients  in  our  common  sorts  of  food  are  well  known.    Average 


actually  digested  and  abaorbed.  Thus,  two  foods  may  contain 
equal  amounts  of  the  same  nutrient,  but  the  one  most  easily 
digested  will  really  be  of  most  value  to  the  body,  because  less 
effort  is  necessary  to  utilize  it  Considerable  study  of  this  factor 
is  being  made,  and  much  valuable  information  is  accumulating, 
but  it  is  of  more  especial  importance  in  cases  of  disordered 
digestion. 

The  digestibility  of  food  in  the  sense  of  thoroughness  of 
digestion,  however,  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  present 
dhcussion.  Only  that  portion  of  the  food  that  b  digested 
and  absorbed  is  available  to  the  body  for  the  building  of  tissue 
and  the  production  of  energy.  Not  aU  the  food  eaten  is  thus 
actually  digested;  undigested  material  is  excreted  in  the  faeces. 
The  thoroughness  of  digestion  is  determined  experimentally  by 
weighing  and  analysmg  the  food  eaten  and  the  faeces  pertaining 


Table  U.—Cee3cUnU  tf  DigtstSnliiy  {or  AvaiUMlity)  cf  NuiruHts  in  Differeni  Classes  of  Food  Materials, 


Kind  of  Food. 


Meats 

Fiah 

Poultry  . 

Egjpi        .         .         • 

Dairy  products 

Total  animal  -food  of 

miated  diet 
Poutoea 

Beets«  caiivtSy  Ac 
Cabbage,  lettuce.  Ac 


Oatmeal  . 


Protein. 


% 

9« 
96 
96 
97 
97 

97 
73 
7a 

•  • 

78 
7« 


Fat. 


% 

9« 
97 

9« 
96 

97 


90 
90 


Carbo- 
hydratea. 


% 


9« 

n 

95 
97 


Kind  of  Food. 


Com  meal 

Wheat  meab  without  bran 

Wheat  meals  with  bran 

White  bread     . 

Entire  wheat  bread 

Graham  bread 

Rice 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Sugars  and  starches 

Total   vegetable   food   of 

mixed  diet    . 
Total  food  of  mixed  diet 


Proteia. 


% 
80 
83 

82 
76 
76 
80 


85 
93 


Fat. 


% 


■  • 

86 


90 
93 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


y. 

99 
93 

98 
94 
90 

98 

97 
97 


values  for  percentage  composition  of  some  ordinary  food  materials 
are  shown  in  TaUe  L  (TaUe  I.  also  includes  figures  for  fuel 
vahie.) 

It  win  be  observed  that  different  kinds  of  food  materials  vary 
widely  in  their  proportions  of  nutrients.  In  general  the  animal 
foods  contain  the  most  protein  and  fats,  and  vegetable  foods  are 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  The  chief  nutrient  of  lean  meat  and  fish  u 
protein;  but  in  medium  fat  meats  the  proportion  of  fat  is  as  large 
as  that  of  protein,  and  in  the  fatter  meats  it  is  larger.  Cheese 
b  ridi  in  both  protein  and  f aL  Among  the  vegetable  foods,  dried 
beans  and  peas  are  especially  rich  in  protein.  The  proportion  in 
oatmeal  b  also  fairiy  large,  in  wheat  it  is  moderate,  and  in  maixe 
meal  and  rice  it  is  rather  small.  Oats  contain  more  oil  than  any 
of  the  common  ooeals,  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  proportion 
especially  large.  The  most  abundant  nutrient  in  all  the  cereals  is 
staich,  which  comprises  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  or  more 
of  their  total  nutritive  substance.  Cotton-seed  is  rich  in  edible 
oil,  and  so  axe  olives.  Some  of  the  nuts  contain  fairly  large 
proportions  of  both  protein  and  fat.  The  nutrient  of  potatoes  is 
stanch,  present  in  fair  proportion.  Fruits  contain  considerable 
carbohydrates,  chiefly  sugar.  Green  vegetables  are  not  of  much 
account  as  sources  of  any  of  the  nutrients  or  energy. 

Similar  food  materials  from  different  sources  may  also  differ 
omsiderably  in  composition.  This  is  especially  true  of  meats. 
Thus,  the  leaner  portions  horn  a  fat  animal  may  contain  nearly  as 
nmcfa  fat  as  the  fatter  portions  from  a  lean  animaL  The  data 
here  presented  are  largely  those  for  American  food  products, 
bat  the  available  analyses  of  English  food  materials  indicate 
that  the  latter  differ  but  little  from  the  former  in  composition. 
The  analyses  of  meats  produced  in  Europe  imply  that  they 
OMBmonly  contain  somewhat  less  fat  and  more  water,  and 
often  more  protein,  than  American  meats.  The  meats  of  En^ish 
pfodoctioo  compare  with  the  American  more  than  with  the 
European  meats.  Similar  vegetable  foods  from  the  different 
cottntiies  do  not  differ  so  much  in  composition. 

4.  DittsUbQUy  or  Availability  of  Pood  Materials.— The  value 
of  any  food  material  for  nutriment  depends  not  merely  upon  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  nutrients  it  contains,  but  also  upon  the 
case  and  convenience  with  which  the  nutrients  may  be  digested, 
and  especially  upon  the  proportion  of  the  nutrients  that  will  be 


to  it  The  difference  between  the  corresponding  ingredients  of 
the  two  is  commonly  considered  to  represent  the  amounts  of 
the  ingredients  digested.  Expressed  in  percentages,  these  are 
called  coefficients  of  digestibility.    See  Table  II. 

Such  a  method  is  not  strictly  accurate,  because  the  faeces  do 
not  consist  entirely  of  undigested  food  but  contain  in  addition 
to  this  the  so-called  metabolic  products,  which  include  the  resi- 
duum of  digestive  juices  not  resorbed,  fragments  of  intestinal 
epithelium,  &c.  Since  there  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  method  of 
separating  these  constituents  of  the  excreta,  the  actual  digesti- 
bility of  the  food  is  not  determined.  It  has  bttn  suggested  that 
since  these  materials  must  origiually  come  from  food,  they 
represent,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  food  ingredients,  the  cost  of 
digestion;  hence  that  the  values  determined  as  above  explained 
represent  the  portion  of  food  available  to  the  body  for  the  build- 
ing of  tissue  and  the  yidding  of  energy,  and  what  is  commonly 
designated  as  digestibility  should  be  called  availability.  Other 
writers  retain  the  term  "  digestibility,"  but  express  the  results 
as  "apparent  digestibility,"  until  more  knowledge  regarding 
the  metabolic  products  of  the  excreta  is  available  and  the  actual 
digestibility  may  be  ascotained. 

Experimental  inquiry  of  this  nature  has  been  very  active  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Japan; 
and  the  results  of  considerably  over  xooo  digestion  experiments 
with  single  foods  or  combinations  of  food  matcriab  are  available. 
These  were  mostly  with  men,  but  some  were  with  women 
and  with  children.  The  larger  part  of  these  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  following  estimations  of  the  digestibility 
of  the  nutrients  in  different  classes  of  food  materials.  The 
figures  here  shown  are  subject  to  revision  as  experimental  data 
accumulate.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  exact  measures  of 
the  digestibility  (or  availability)  of  every  kind  of  food  in  each 
given  dass,  but  they  probably  represent  fairiy  well  the  average 
digestibility  of  the  classes  of  food  materials  as  ordinarily  utih'xed 
in  the  mixed  diet 

5.  Pud  Value-  of  Pood.—Tht  potential  energy  of  food  is 
commonly  measured  as  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  when  the 
food  is  completely  oxidised.  In  the  laboratory  this  is  determined 
by  burning  the  food  in  oxygen  in  a  calorimeter.  The  results, 
which  are  known  as  the  heat  of  combustion  of.  the  food,  are 
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expressed  in  calories,  one  calory  being  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  water  one 
degree  centigrade.    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  unit  is 

Table  llL-^EsHnuUes  of  Heats  of  Combustion  and  of  Fud  Value 
of  Nutrients  in  Orainary  Mixed  Diet, 


Nutrients. 

Heat  of 
Combustion. 

Fuel  Value. 

One  gram  of  protein       . 

One  gram  of  fats    . 

One  gram  of  carbohydrates 

Calories. 

5-65 
9-40 
415 

Calories. 

4-05 
8-93 
403 

employed  simply  from  convenience,  and  without  implication 
as  to  what  extent  the  energy  of  food  is  converted  into  heat  in 
the  body.    The  unit  employed  in  the  measurement  of  some  other 


greater  than  that  which  the  body  will  actually  derive  from  it. 
In  the  first  place,  as  previously  shown,  part  of  the  food  will  not 
be  dtgrated  and  absorbed.  In  the  second  place,  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  absorbed  are  not  completely  oxidized  in  the  body, 
the  residuum  being  excreted  in  the  urine  as  urea  and  other  bodies 
'that  are  capable  of  further  oxidation  in  the  calorimeter.  The 
total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  food  eaten  must  therefore  be 
diminished  by  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  oxidizable  material 
rejected  by  the  body,  to  find  what  amount  of  energy  is  actually 
available  to  the  organism  for  the  production  of  work  and  heat. 
The  amount  thus  determined  is  commonly  known  as  the  fuel 
value  of  food. 

Rubner*s^  commonly  quoted  estimates  for  the  fud  value  of  the 
nutrients  of  mixed  diet  are, — for  protein  and  carbohydrates  4*1, 
and  for  fats  9'3  calories  per  gram.  According  to  the  method  of 
deduction,  however,  these  factors  were  more  applicable  to  digested 
than  to  total  nutrients.    Atwater'  and  associates  have  deduced, 


Table  IV. — Quantities  of  Available  Nutrients  and  Energy  in  Daily  Food  Consumption  of  Persons  in 

Different  Circumstances. 


Number  of 
Studies. 


Nutrients  and  Energy  per  Man  per  Day. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Fuel  Valu 

Grams. 

Calories. 

612 

3835 

& 

4265 

693 

4590 

6015 

6745 

917 

4415 

lOIO 

621 

5050 
3980 

§5 

4740 
5650 

553 

526 

3060 
3200 

571 

315s 

620 

3320 

507 

3325 

426 

3480 

358 

2880 

509 

2970 

367 

2629 

444 

2tlO 

408 

2190 

537 

2800 

611 

3185 

317 

2685 

291 

2725 

242 

2790 

4" 

3285 

427 

3400 

360 

1725 

32a 

2097 

353 

2590 

372 

2215 

384 

2225 

263 

2085 

Persons  with  Active  Work. 

English  royal  en^ncen 
Prussian  machinists  . 
Swedish  mechanics   . 
Bavarian  lumbermen  . 
American  lumbermen 

Japanese  rice  cleaner 
afnnese  jinrikshaw  runner 
Chinese  farm  labouren  in  California 
American  athletes 
American  working-men's  families 


Persons  with  Ordinary  Work. 

Bavarian  mechanics .        .        .  . 
Bavarian  farm  labouren    . 

Russian  peasants      .         .         .  . 

Prussian  prisoners     .         .         .  . 

Swedish  mechanics    .         .         .  . 
American  working-men's  families 

Persons  with  Light  Work. 

American  artisans'  families 
Ei^lish  tailors  (prisoners) 
Gennan  shoemakers 
Japanese  prisoners    .        .        .        . 


Professional  and  Business  Men. 

Japanese  professional  men. 
apanese  students 
apanese  military  cadets   . 
German  physicians   . 
Swedish  medical  students  . 
Danish  physicians 
American  professional  and  business  men  and 
students 

Persons  with  Little  or  no  Exercise. 

Prussian  prisoners 

Japanese  prisoners 

Inmates  of  home  for  aged — Germany 
Inmates  of  hospitals  for  insane — Anierica    . 

Persons  in  Destitute  Circumstances. 

Prussian  working  people    .... 
Italian  mechanics  .         . 

American  working-men's  families 


I 
I 
5 
3 
5 
I 
I 
I 

19 
13 


II 
5 

*  « 

I 

6 

69 


21 
I 
I 
I 


'J 

II 

2 

5 
I 

5« 


2 
I 

I 

49 


13 

5 

11 


Grama. 

132 
129 
174 
120 

155 
103 

137 
132 

156 


112 
126 
119 
117 
123 
105 


93 
121 

99 

43 


75 

85 

98 

121 

117 
124 

98 


Grams. 

79 
107 

105 

277 

327 

II 

22 

90 
192 
226 


32 
52 

31 
28 

75 
135 


107 

37 


15 
18 
20 
90 
108 
133 

"5 


1 

80 


i! 


63 
70 

69 


27 

6 

43 
86 


43 
36 
75 


form  of  energy  might  be  used  instead,  as,  for  example,  the  foot- 
ton,  which  represents  the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  raise 
one  ton  through  one  foot. 

The  amount  of  energy  which  a  given  quantity  of  food  will 
produce  on  complete  oxidation  outside  the  body,  however,  is 


from  data  much  more  extensive  than  those  avaQable  to  Rubner, 
factors  for  total  nutrients  somewhat  lower  than  these,  as  shown 

« Ztsckr.  Biol.  21  (1885),  p.  377. 

'  Connecticut   (Storrs)   Agricultural  Experiment  Station   Report 
(i899)r  73- 
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in  TabUs  m.  These  estimates  seem  to  represent  the  best 
average  factors  at  present  available,  but  are  subject  to  revision 
aa  knowledge  is  extended. 

The  beats  of  combustion  of  all  the  fats  in  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet  would  average  about  9*40  calories  per  gram,  but  as  only 
95%  of  the  fat  would  be  available  to  the  body,  the  fuel  value 
per  gram  would  be  (9*40X0-95  »)  8*93  calories.  Similarly,  the 
average  heat  of  combustion  of  carbohydrates  of  the  diet  would  be 
about  4- IS  calories  per  gram,  and  as  97%  of  the  total  quantity 
is  available  to  the  body,  the  fuel  value  per  gram  would  be  4*03. 
(It  is  commonly  assvuned  that  the  resorbed  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates are  completely  oxidized  in  the  body.)  The  heats  of 
combustion  of  all  the  kinds  of  protein  in  the  diet  would  average 
about  5-65  calories  per  gram.  Since  about  94%  of  the  total 
protein  would  be  available  to  the  body,  the  potential  energy  of 
the  available  protein  would  be  equivalent  to  (5-65Xo-92")  5-20 
calories;  but  as  the  available  protein  is  not  completely  oxidized 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  incom- 
pletdy  oxidized  residue.  This  is  estimated  as  equivalent  to  x  •  x  5 
calories  for  the  o-93  gram  of  available  protein;  hence,  the  fuel 
value  of  the  total  protein  is  (5-20-1  •15°')  4*05  calories  per  gram. 
Nutrients  of  the  same  class,  but  from  different  food  materials, 
vary  both  in  digestibility  and  in  heat  of  combustion,  and  hence 
in  fuel  value.  These  factors  are  therefore  not  so  applicable  to  the 
nutrients  of  the  separate  articles  in  a  diet  as  to  those  of  the  diet  as 
a  whole. 

6.  Pood  Consumption. — Much  information  regarding  the  food 
consumption  of  people  in  various  circumstances  in  different  parts 
<rf  the  worid  has  accumulated  during  the  past  twenty  years,  as  a 
result  of  studies  of  actual  dietaries  in  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
RuKia,  Sweden  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  in  Japan  and  other 
oriental  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States.  These 
stodies  amimonly  consist  in  ascertaining  the  kinds,  amounts 
and  composition  of  the  different  food  materials  consumed  by  a 
group  of  persons  during  a  given  period  and  the  number  of  meals 
taken  by  each  member  of  the  group,  and  computing  the  quanti  ties 
of  the  lUfferent  nutrients  in  the  food  on  the  basis  of  one  man  for 
one  day.  When  the  members  of  the  group  are  of  different  age, 
lex,  occupation,  &c.,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  effect  of  these 
factors  on  consumption  in  estimating  the  value  "per  man." 
Men  as  a  rule  eat  more  than  women  under  similar  conditions, 
women  more  than  children,  and  persons  at  active  work  more  than 
those  at  sedentary  occupation.  The  navvy,  for  example,  who 
is  omstantly  using  up  more  nutritive  material  or  body  tissue  to 
supply  the  energy  required  for  his  muscular  work  needs  more 
protein  and  energy  in  his  food  than  a  bookkeeper  who  sits  at  his 
desk  all  day. 

In  n^^^wff  allowance  for  these  differences,  the  various  indi- 
viduab  are  commonly  compared  with  a  man  at  moderately  active 
Duacniar  work,  who  is  taken  as  unity.  A  man  at  hard  muscular 
work  s  reckoned  at  x*a  times  such  an  individual;  a  man  with 
light  muscular  work  or  a  boy  15-16  years  old,  -9;  a  man  at 
sedentary  occupation,  woman  at  moderately  active  musailar 
wofk,  boy  13-14  or  girl  1 5-16  years  old,  -8;  woman  at  light  work, 
boy  la  or  girl  13-14  years  old,  -7;  boy  lo-xx  or  girl  10-12 
years  old,  -6;  child  6-9  years  old,  -5;  child  2-5  years  old,  >4; 
child  under  2  years,  •$.  These  factors  are  by  no  means  absolute 
or  final,  but  are  based  in  part  upon  experimental  data  and  in 
part  npon.arbitxary  assumption. 

TTie  total  number  of  dietary  studies  on  record  is  very  large, 
but  not  an  of  them  are  complete  enough  to  furnish  reliable 
data.  Upwards  of  1000  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  included 
m  statistical  averages  of  food  consumed  by  people  in  different 
drcnmstanoes,  nearly  half  of  which  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  decade.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  indi- 
vidual studies  has  ranged  from  one  to  several  hundred.  Some 
typical  results  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 

7.  Quantities  of  Nutrients  needed. — For  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  the  body,  the  important  problem  is  how  much  protein, 
bts  and  carbohydrates,  or  more  simply,  what  amounts  of  protein 
and  potcbtiaJ  energy  are  needed  under  varying  circumstances, 
to  build  and  repair  muscular  and  other  tissues  and  to  supply 


energy  for  muscular  work,  heat  4uid  other  forms  of  energy. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  is  sought  in  the  data  obtained  in 
dietary  studies  with  considerable  numbers  of  people,  and  in 
metabolism  experiments  with  individuals  in  which  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  body  are  measured.  From  the  informa- 
tion thus  derived,  different  investigators  have  proposed  so-called 
dietary  standards,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  table  below,  but 
unfortunately  the  experimental  data  are  stUl  insufficient  for 
entirely  trustworthy  figures  of  this  sort;  hence  the  term 
"  standard  "  as  here  used  is  misleading.  The  figures  given  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  exact  and  final  as  that  wotdd  suggest; 
they  are  merely  tentative  estimates  of  the  average  daily  amounts 
of  nutrients  and  energy  required.  (It  is  to  be  especially  noted 
that  these  are  available  nutrients  and  fuel  value  rather  than 
total  nutrients  and  energy.)  Some  of  the  values  proposed  by 
other  investigators  are  sli^tly  larger  than  these,  and  others 
are  decidedly  smaller,  but  these  are  the  ones  that  have  hitherto 
been  most  commonly  accepted  in  Europe  and  America. 

Table  V.^Standatrds  for  Dietaries.    Available  Nutrients  and 
Energy  per  Man  per  Day. 


Carho- 

Fuel 

Protein. 

Fat. 

hydrates. 

Value. 

Voit's  Standards. 

Grams.* 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Calories. 

Man  at  hard  work 

133 

95 

ni 

3270 

Man  at  moderate  work 

109 

53 

2965 

Atwater's  Standards. 

Man    at    very    hard 

muBcular  work 

161 

t 

m    m 

t 

•  • 

5500 

Man  at  hard  muscular 

^0%O 

work 

138 

•   • 

■  • 

4150 

Man  at      moderately 
active  muscular  work 

»^    ^0 

115 

m  • 

•  • 

3400 

Man     at      light      to 

moderate     muscular 

work 

M3 

•  » 

•  • 

3050 

Man  at  "sedentary" 
or  woman  at  moder- 

ately active  work 

9a 

■    • 

•  • 

2700 

Woman  at  light  mus- 

cular work,  or  man 

without       muscular 

exercise 

83 

•    • 

■  • 

2450 

8.  Hygienic  Economy  of  Pood.— Tor  people  in  good  health,  there 
are  two  important  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  regulation  of  the 
diet.  One  is  to  choose  the  foods  that  "  agree  "  with  them,  and 
to  avoid  those  which  they  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  without 
harm;  and  the  other  is  to  use  such  sorts  and  quantities  of  foods 
as  will  supply  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  nutrients  needed  by  the 
body  and  yet  to  avoid  burdening  it  with  superfluous  material  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  cost  of  health  and  strength. 

As  for  the  first-mentioned  rule,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
give  information  that  may  be  of  more  than  general  application. 
There  are  people  who,  because  of  some  in<&vidual  peculiarity, 
cannot  use  foods  which  for  people  in  general  are  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  Some  persons  cannot  endure  milk,  others  suffer 
if  they  eat  eggs,  others  have  to  eschew  certain  kinds  of  meat,  or 
are  made  uncomfortable  by  fruit;  but  such  cases  are  exceptions. 
Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  cause  of  these  conditions.  It 
is  possible  that  in  the  metabolic  processes  to  which  the  ingredients 
of  the  food  are  subjected  in  the  body,  or  even  during  digestion 
before  the  substances  are  actually  taken  into  the  body,  com- 
pounds may  be  formed  that  are  in  one  way  or  another  injurious. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  literally  true  in  this  sense  that 
"what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  and  each 
must  learn  for  himself  what  foods  "  agree  "  with  him  and  what 
ones  do  not.    But  for  the  great  majority^  of  people  in  health, 

'  One  ounce  eguals  28-35  grams. 

■  As  the  chief  function  of  both  fats  and  carbohjrdrates  is  to  furnish 
energy,  their  exact  proportion  in  the  diet  b  of  small  account.  ^  The 
amount  of  either  may  vary  largely  according  to  taste,  available 
supply,  or  other  condition,  as  lon^  as  the  total  amount  of  both  b 
sufficient,  together  with  the  protein  to  fumbh  the  required  energy. 
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suitable  combinations  of  the  ordinary  sorts  of  wholesome  food 
materials  make  a  healthful  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  some  foods 
arc  of  particular  value  at  times,  aside  from  their  use  for  nourish- 
ment. Fruits  and  green  vegetables  often  benefit  people  greatly, 
not  as  nutriment  merely,  for  they  may  have  very  little  actual 
nutritive  material,  but  because  of  fruit  or  vegetable  acids  or 


other  substances  which  they  contain,  and  which  sometimes 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose. 

The  proper  observance  of  the  second  rule  mentioned  requires 
information  regarding  the  demands  of  the  body  for  food  under 
different  circumstances.  To  supply  this  information  is  one 
purpose  of  the  effort  to  determine  the  so-called  dietary  standards 


Table  VI. — AnumtUs  of  Nutrients  and  Energy  Furnished  for  One  ShiUing  in  Food  Materials  at  Ordinary  Prices. 


Food  Materials  as  Purchased. 


Beef,  round 
Beef,  arloin     . 

Beef,  rib 

Mutton,  leg  .  •  • 
Pork,  spare-rib  .  • 
Pork,  salt,  fat 


Pork,  smoked  ham    . 


Fresh  cod 


Salt  cod 


Milk,  whole,  4d.  a  qt. 
,.  3d.  a  qt. 

„  3d.  a  qt. 

Milk,  skimmod,  ad.  a  qt.  . 

Butter     .        .        .        . 

Margarine 

Eggs,  as.  a  dozen 
„  i}s.ado«n 
.,      IS.  a  dozen    . 

Cheese    .        .        .        . 

Wheat  bread    . 
Wheat  flour 

Oatmeal  • 

Rioe        .        .        .        . 
Potatoes 

Beans      .        .        .        . 
Sugar      .         .        .        . 


One  Shilling  will  buy 


Prices 
per  lb. 

Toul  Food 
Materials. 

s.d. 

0  lO 

o    8( 
0    5 

lb. 
■•ao 

1-41 
a'40 

O  10 

It 

0    5 

i-ao 

1-33 
1-50 
a*40 

O    9 

o    7* 
o    4* 

a -67 

o    9 
0    5 

1-33 
a '40 

0    9 
0    7 

1-33 
I-7I 

o    7 
o    5 

I -71 
a'40 

o    8 
o    4l 

I 'SO 
a'67 

o    4 
o    3 

3-0O 
4*00 

0    3* 

O  lO 

3-43 
i-ao 

o    a 
0    i| 
0      I 

6-O0 

8-00 
13*00 

0     I 

la'OO 

I    6 

I    3 
I     o 

•67 
•8o 

1*00 

o    4 

3-00 

I    4 
I     o 
o    8 

•75 

I'OO 

I -50 

o    8 
o    7 
0    5 

I'SO 

I-7I 
2-40 

o    li 

10-67 

0     I{ 

0  li 

n 

o    iS 

0    t| 

rs 

0    i| 

6-86 

o  oi 

0    o) 

18-00 
34-00 

o    a 

6-00 

I    ! 

6-86 

Available  Nutrients. 


Protein. 


lb. 

•33 
•36 

•44 
•19 

•31 


•19 


•30 

•37 

•17 
•33 

•03 
•04 

•30 
•36 

•34 
•45 

•54 
•07 

•19 
•36 

•3« 
.40 

•01 
•01 
•01 


•10 
•13 
•19 

•38 

& 

•76 

•67 
•7a 

i-ii 
I -08 

•45 

•»5 
•34 

1*05 


Fat. 


lb. 

•14 
•17 
•39 

•30 
•33 


•19 


•ao 

•35 

•3« 
•39 

1-40 
1-97 

t 

•01 
•01 

•07 
•01 

•33 
•30 
.46 

•03 

? 

•81 
3-37 

•07 
•09 
•13 

.48 
•55 
•77 

•13 

•07 
•07 

*54 
•53 

•02 

•03 

•03 

•10 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


lb. 


•04 
•30 

Z 

•61 


•<H 

5-57 

563 
6-01 

5-54 
5-39 

5-27 

3.70 
3-6o 

3-47 
6*86 


Fuel 

Value. 


Cakvies. 

1.155 
M35 
2.105 

i.»5 
1,360 


1,200 


1.245 
9*245 

1.6*5 
3.110 

6,035 
8460 

2.435 
4.330 

710 
945 

1.370 
275 

1.915 
2,550 

3.835 
2,085 

2.320 
2,770 
3.460 

10,080 

475 

635 
950 

2,865 
3,265 

4.585 

12421 

12,110 
12.935 

14.835 
14430 

10,795 

5.605 
7,470 

8.960 

12,760 
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mcnlioDHl  dwvt.  It  thoukt  be  abxrvcd.  howcvrr,  (hat  IhcK 
ire  scnenUy  more  ■ppticiibl«  to  Ibc  pnpci  fcidiiig  of  i  gcoup 
or  dus  ol  peoptc  u  a  iihole  tbtn  lac  paiikulir  inilividuiili 
in  tliis  dus.  The  netdi  o[  individuals  will  viry  largely  (rom 
iIk  ivenee  in  icrordance  wilh  Ihe  nctivity  sad  individuality. 
Uoreover.  it  i)  ntithec  nrceutry  nor  desirable  Fot  the  individual 
to  folloK  any  tlindard  eiirity  horn  day  Is  day.  It  it  requisite 
only  thai  the  average  supply  sball  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
dcraandi  of  the  body  during  a  given  period. 

The  cooking  of  food  and  otber  modes  of  preparing  It  for 
(onsamptkin  have  much  to  do  with  its  nulriiive  value.  Many 
naleiials  which,  owing  to  their  mechanical  condition  or  to 

eiperience  (hat  well^Boted  (ood  is  wholesome  and  appeliiing, 
whereas  the  lame  material  poorly  prepared  is  unpalatable. 
ThriT  are  Ihra  chief  purposes  of  cooking;  the  first  is  lo  change 
Ihe  mechanical  condition  of  the  food.  Keating  changes  the 
Knicture  of  many  food  materials  very  materially,  so  that  they 
may  be  more  ea^iy  chewed  and  brought  into  a  condition  in  which 
the  digestive  juices  can  act  upon  them  more  freely,  and  In  this 
way  probably  inftueucing  the  ease  and  thoroughness  of  digestion. 
The  second  is  to  make  the  food  more  appetizing  by  improving 
the  appearance  or  flavour  or  both.  Food  which  is  iLtractive  to 
the  eye  and  pleasing  to  the  palate  quickens  Ihe  Sow  of  saliva 
and  other  digestive  juien  and  thus  aids  digestion.  The  third 
it  to  kill,  by  heat,  disease  genns,  paratitet  or  other  dangerous 
(Kgausnu  that  may  be  (onlained  in  food.  This  is  often  a  very 
iiDponaDt  matter  and  applies  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 
Soupuloui  oeatnoi  should  always  be  observed  in  staring, 
hiwUtng  aod  tetving  food.  If  ever  cleanliness  is  desirable  it 
ButI  be  in  Ihe  things  we  eat.  and  every  care  should  be  token  to 
ensun  it  for  the  sake  of  health  as  weU  as  of  decency.  Cleanliness 
in  (his  eonneiion  means  not  only  absence  of  visible  dirt,  but 
IreedoiD  from  undesirable  bacteria  and  olhei  minute  organisms 
and  from  wonni  and  other  parasites.  If  food,  raw  or  cooked,  is 
irft  in  dirty  place*,  peddled  Irnm  dirty  earls,  prepared  in  dirty 
roans  and  in  dirty  dishes,  or  eaposed  to  loul  air,  disease  germs 
and  otb«T  offensive  and  dangerous  substances  may  easily  enter  it. 

COM  of  living  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
show  that  at  least  half,  and  commonly  more,  of  the  income  of 
vige^amers  and  other  people  in  moderate  ctrcumstances  is 
expended  for  tubsistcncc.  The  relatively  large  cost  ol  food,  and 
(be  important  influence  of  diet  upon  health  and  strength,  makes 
more  widespread  understanding  of  the  subject  of  dietetics  very 
desinUe.  The  maiim  that "  the  best  is  the  cheapest  "  does  not 
app)y  to  food.  The  "  best  "  food,  in  Ihe  sense  ol  thai  which  is 
the  &DCSI  in  appearance  and  flavour  and  which  is  sold  at  the 
higheil  price,  b  not  generally  the  moat  economical. 

The  pricE  of  food  is  not  regulated  largely  by  its  value  for 
Buuiaient.  Its  agmableness  to  Ihe  palate  or  to  Ibe  buyer's 
fancy  b  ■  large  factor  in  determining  the  cvrTen(  demand  and 
market  price.  There  it  no  more  nutriment  in  an  ounce  of  protein 
or  fat  from  the  (endec-loinof  beef  than  from  (he  round  or  thouldec. 
Tit  protda  of  animal  food  has,  bowever,  some  advantage  over 
Ihai  of  vegetable  foods  in  that  it  is  more  thotuughly,  and  perhaps 
Bure  eaiily,  digested,  [or  wbicfa  reason  it  would  be  economical  to 
pay  iDOKwhat  mote  for  Ihe  same  quantity  of  nutritive  material 
in  the  animal  food.  Furthermore,  aniinal  foods  luch  at  meats, 
ith  and  Uw  like,  gralify  the  palate  as  most  vegetable  food)  do 
■at.  Fot  penont  in  good  health,  foods  in  which  Ibe  Dutiients 
are  the  oratt  eapcnsive  are  like  costly  articles  of  adornment. 
People  who  can  well  afford  them  may  be  justified  in  buying 
them,  but  tbcy  an  not  economical.  The  most  economical  food 
H  that  which  b  at  the  same  time  moot  healthful  and  cheapest. 
I  in  diflerent 


foodu 


villutl 


dbyco 


of  nstiSenls  obtained  for  a  given  sum  in  Ibe  materials  as  bought 
edinaiT  market  prices.  This  Is  done  in  Table  VI.,  which 
ra  Ihe  aiDouiti  of  available  nutrienlt  cantaiiud  in  Ibe  quan-. 


shilling  at  prices  common  in  England. 

When  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  the  body  foe 
food  and  the  relation  between  cost  and  nutritive  value  of  food 
materials,  it  will  be  found  that  with  care  in  the  purchase  and  skill 
in  Ihe  preparation  of  food,  considerable  control  may  be  had  over 
Ihe  eipensiveness  of  a  palatable,  nutritious  and  bealtblul  diet. 


Mmsckn,;  Vol 
Beaumeu,  H) 
H.  Chittenden 


DIETBICB.    CBtUSnAK    ^ 

^rman  painter,  was  bom  at  Weimar,  wfaeti  he  was  brought  up 
arly  to  the  profession  of  act  by  his  father  Johann  George,  then 
'ainter  of  miniatures  (o  Ihe  court  of  the  duke.  Having  been  sent 
0  Dieiden  to  perfect  himieU  under  the  care  of  Aleaander  Thiele, 
le  had  Ibe  good  fortune  lo  finish  in  two  houcs,  at  the  age  of 
ighteen,  a  picture  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Ihe  king  ol 
iaiony.  Augustus  II.  wit  to  pleased  with  Dielricb't  readiness 
if  hand  thai  he  gave  him  means  lo  study  abroad,  and  visit  in 
the  chief  dties  of  Italy  and  the  Netbertands.    There 


eopyai 


I  of  Ihe  pi 


with  a  versatility  truly  surprising.  Wiuckelmann. 
had  been  recommended,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  Raphael 
of  landtrape.  Yet  in  Ihu  branch  of  bis  practice  he  merely 
imitated  SalvatorRoiaandEverdingen.  Hewasmorcsuccessfi^ 
in  aping  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  numerous  eiamplea  of  thu 
habit  may  be  f  otmd  in  Ibe  galleries  of  St  Petenborg,  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  At  Dresden,  Indeed,  there  are  picluret  acknowledged 
to  be  his,  bearing  the  fictitious  dales  of  163A  and  1A38,  and  the 
name  of  Rembrandt-  Among  Dietrich's  cleverest  reproductions 
we  may  account  thai  of  Ostade's  manner  in  the  "  IlineranI 
Singers  "  at  the  National  Gallery.  His  skill  in  catching  the 
character  of  the  later  nusters  of  Holland  is  shown  In  candle- 
light scenes,  such  as  Ibe  "  Squirrel  and  Ihe  Peep-Show  "  at  Si 
Petersburg,  where  we  are  easily  reminded  of  Codlried  Schalcken. 
Dietrich  tried  every  branch  of  art  eacepl  portraits,  painting 
Italian  and  Dutch  views  alternately  with  Scripture  scenes  and 
still  life.  In  1741  he  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Augustus  111- 
at  Dresden,  with  an  annual  salary  of  400  thalers  (£60),  conditional 
on  the  pmduclion  of  four  cabinet  pictures  a  year.  This  condition, 
no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  filty-two  of  the  master's 
panel!  and  canvases  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Dresden  museum. 
Dietrich,  though  papular  and  probably  the  busiest  artb(  of  his 
lime,  never  produced  anything  of  hb  own^  and  his  imitations 
are  necessarily  inferior  lo  the  originals  which  he  affected  lo  copy. 
His  best  work  b  certainly  that  which  he  gave  to  rngravicigs. 
A  collection  of  these  al  ^e  British  Muicum,  produced  on  tbs 
general  Unet  of  eariier  men,  such  at  C^tade  and  Rembrandt, 
reveal  both  spirit  and  sUlL  Dietrich,  after  hit  return  from  the 
Peninsula,  generally  aigued  himself  "  Dietcricij,"  and  with  this 


[of  hi 


cribed.     He  died  at 


ively  filled  th        . 
meots  ol  director  of  the  school  of  painting  at  the  Meissen  porcelain 
factory  and  professor  of  the  Dresden  academy  of  arts. 

DIETHICH  OF  BERH,  the  name  given  in  German  popular 
poetry  to  Tbeodoric  Ihe  Great,  Tbe  legendary  history  of  Dietrich 
differs  to  widely  from  Ihe  lite  of  Tbeodoric  that  It  baa  been 
suggested  that  ibt  tiro  were  originally  uncaonecled.     Medieval 


chronidcn,  bDBvvet,  Tcpealcilly  asserted  t  he  identitjr  of  Dictri 
and  Theodoric,3tlhoughlhemnre  critical  noledlheanac  hroniii 
involved  in  niBking  Enrararic  {d.  376)  md  Altita  (d,  453)  00 
lemporary  with  Theodoric  (b.  4SS)-  That  the  legend  u  bued  . 
on  vague  iiistorical  reminiscences  i»  proved  by  Ibe  relention 
the  names  of  Tbcodoric  (Tbiuda-reilu,  Dietrich)  and  bii  fatb 
Theudemir  (Dietmar).  by  Dielricb's  conneiion  wilh  Bei 
(Verona)  and  Raben  (Ravenna).  Son«thingoI  the  Gothic  kinj 
character  descended  to  Dielrich.  fimiilarly  caUed  the  Beni( 
the  lavourite  of  Ceiman  medieval  saga  heroes,  elthough  li 

did  that  of  the  Nibelungs,  The  cycle  ol  songs  connected  wUh  h 
name  in  Soulli  GentiHly  is  partially  preserved  in  the  Hcldtntu, 
iq.t.)  in  DUUUiS  FlmU.  the  JUbaiscUaM  and  Alpharls  To 
'    -  '       \>  reserved  lot  an  Iceiindic  author,  writing  in  Norwi 


'  of  It  fornu  the  eencluding  etuetn'  oF  T.  Kodikin'i 
eCMtttgl}.  ThevariatioiuiniheDktrichte^ndJn 
iMorians.  in  (Md  and  Middle  High  Genrufi  literature, 
northern  saga,  can  be  studied  in  W.  Gricncn'i  Deiuac^ 
inded.. Bniin. iger).  Tbeniiaioodiisiiunt inEngliih 
ndbach't  Ht'Qic  Sofs-cyrlc  1/  DUIridi  cf  Btr*  (iu6), 
.  1 1  ol  Alfml  Mutt't  Psptaor  Sinditi  in  Mylkcln}.  and 
H.^ntiiKlt  Smith',  iraoilaikin  ol  Dr  O.  t.  JiSoek'i 
\dtnsaieiNorAfrnLzitndi.\Jiai'in,  190JI.  For  owdcm 
horitin  and  comrrenialon  9«  B.  Symon*.  "  Deuciche 


cited  n 


It  the  g] 


■ijthce 


is  Norse 


nun  I  dI  Di. 
known  ai  the  VUkina  Sjj 

i«  IncDrporatrd  much  eilrancoua  matter  Irom  tne  niDelungen 
and  Wayland  legends,  in  fact  practically  the  whole  of  south 
German  henuc  tradition. 
Tbere  are  traces  of  a  form  oi  the  Dietrich  legend  in  which  he 

with  historical  tradition,  (or  his  conquest  of  Italy.  But  this 
early  disappeared,  and  wai  superseded  by  (he  (listing  legend, 
in  which,  perhaps  by  an  "  epic  fusion  "  nith  his  father  Theudemir, 
he  was  associated  witb  Atlila,  and  then  by  an  easy  tiansition 
•lith  EimaQatic.  Dietrich  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  of 
Bem  by  hii  uncle  Ermanaric.  AftB  years  of  eiile  at  the  court 
of  Atina  he  returned  with  a  Hunnisfa  itmy  lo  lUly,  and  defeated 
Ermanaric  in  the  Rabenschlachi,  or  battle  of  Ravenna.  Attila's 
two  sons,  with  Dietrich's  brother,  feU  in  the  fight,  and  Dietrich 

irobablei 


There  he  Uudied 
classics  under  Fricdrich  Goltlicb  Wclcker  (t;S4-i»68)  who  had 
just  rotumed  from  a  Iwo  ytxn'  risidence  in  Italy  (o  fiU  the  chair 
of  archaeology  and  Greek  lileialuie.  It  was  Welcker  who 
kindled  in  him  a  love  of  Italian  poelry,  and  thu<  gave  the  hist 
bent  lo  his  genius.  In  iSij  he  joined  the  Heue  COfps  as  a 
volunteer  and  served  in  the  French  tampaign.  Nat  year  he 
returned  to  his  books,  and  thissbort  taste  of  military  servire  was 
the  only  break  in  a  long  and  uneventful  life  of  ilietaty  labours. 
By  his  parents' desire  be  applied  faimsell  lorashort  line  toUw, 
but  a  visit  lo  Goclhe  in  1S18  gave  a  new  direction  to  hisitudieJ, 
and  determined  his  future  career.  Goethe  had  been  reading 
Rlyiiou3rd's5ef«lu»u/ron  Ikr  Rnana  />k1i,  and  advised  the 


Rabcnschlacht  waa 


ented  as  slaying  Ermana: 


n  the  I 


ii(h  the 
eagerly  followed ,  an 
literature.  He  Ihu 
Alter  supporting  hi 
removed  in  iSii  1< 
docent.    In  i8ij  I 

«/  tkr   TroHbadnMri 
Trrubailmri, 


int  had  opened  up.  This  advice  was 
celonh  Diezdevoted  himself  to  Romance 
ime  the  founder  of  Romance  philology. 
I  for  some  yean  by  private  leaching,  he 
n,  where  he  beld  the  position  of  privat- 
iblished  his  first  work.  .In  InUedattiom 
the  fallowing  year  appeared  Tkt  Paetrj 
I  in  iSiq  The  Litti  aiul  Wurlii  tf  M 


,    The  tcs 
on  of  the  1 


tinly  occupied  w 


1  the 


hood  at  Theodoric  ^>ent 


dragons  and  gi 


istheyi 


■       '■'  arly  m"' 


rt  and  fighlii  _ 
in  accordance  witn  epic  custom,  the  period 
with  war-like  eiploits,  with  fighu  with 
ost  of  which  had  no  essential  canneiioii 
wilh  the  cycle.  The  romantic  poems  ol  Kdiij  Laurin.  Siimia, 
Eckcnlitd  and  Virfino/  are  based  largely  on  local  traditions 
originally  independent  ol  Dietrich.  Tbe  court  ol  Altila  (Eticl) 
was  a  ready  bridge  to  the  Nibelungcn  legend.  In  the  final  catak- 
Irophe  he  was  at  length  compelled,  after  steadily  holding  abof 
from  tbe  combal,  (o  avenge  the  slaughter  ol  his  Amelungs  by 
the  Burgundians,  and  delivered  Hagen  bound  into  the  hands  of 
Kriembild.  The  llime  breath  which  anger  induced  from  him 
shows  ihe  influence  of  pure  myth,  but  the  tales  of  his  demonic 
origin  and  of  his  being  carried  of!  by  the  devil  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
black  hoise  may  salely  be  put'  down  to  Ihe  clerical  hostility  to 

Generally  speaking.  Dietrich  of  Bern  was  the  wise  and  just 
monarch  as  opposed  10  Ermanaric,  the  typical  tyrant  of  (kmanic 
legend.  He  was  invariably  rqiresented  aa  slow  of  provocation 
and  a  friend  of  peace,  but  once  roused  to  battle  not  even  Siegfried 
cuuki  withstand  his  onslaught.  But  probably  Dietrich's  fight 
with  Siegfried  in  Kriemhild's  rose  garden  at  Worms  is  a  late 
addition  lo  the  Rosengatten  myth,  Tlic  chief  heroes  of  the 
Dietrich  cycle  are  his  lulor  and  companion  in  arms.  Hildebrand 
(see  HUDEBSAND,  Lav  or),  with  his  nephews  the  WolGngs 
Alphart  and  Wollhart;  Wittich,  who  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  Dielrich  and  slew  Ihe  sons  of  Altila:  Heime  and  Bilerolf. 

The  contents  of  the  poems  dealing  with  the  Dietrich  cycle  arv 
•iiramariinl  by  Uhland  in  SckritUn  tur  GtukkhU  dtr  Dicklnni  xni 
Sate (Stutliran.  167]).  The Tkidrrkuaitf.^. C. Unger. Chriniania, 
iSm)  is  translated  into  German  by  F.  H:  v.  det  Haien  in  AMiulKk, 
mtSaUnriisikc  llcUauttfii  (vols.  L  andii.  jrdcdT,  Bretlau,  1871). 


:s.lhe 

'dMiiHir  s/Mi  Komnjict  LnHfuoga  (iSjft-iSu).  and  the  UiicoH 
tia  Renuxa  Languagci — IlaliaH,  Sfaniik  aiid  Frmlk  (iSjj)! 
these  two  works  Diei  did  for  the  Romance  group  of  languages 
lat  Jacob  Grimm  did  lor  the  Teutonic  family.  He  died  at 
mn  on  the  39th  of  Aiay  1S76. 

Tlte  eariiest  French  phitologins.  such  asPerion  and  Henii  Eilienne. 
>brev.    For  more  than  a  century  M^nage^s  Etymtie^aU  Dittianary 

itten  ^ib5D),  it  was  a  meritorious  workTout  philol^^  was  then  in 
E  empirical  stage,  and  many  of  Menage's  derivations  (uch  ai 
at  of ''rat"  from  ihe  Latin  "mut,"oror  "baiJcot"(tom''faba") 
ve  since  become  bywords  amone  philalogists.  A  great  advance 
LI  made  by  RaynoLard.  who  by^is  critical  editions  of  the  works 
the  T.ouhadours.  published  in  (he  first  years  of  the  loth  ceniury, 

iween  Dici'i  method  and  that  of  his  predecesMTS  is  well  Hated  by 
n  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary.  In  sum  it  ii  the  diflertnco 
tween  icience  and  euFsa-work,     The  scientific  method  is  to  tollow 

swerve  a  lool's  breadth  from  them  unless  plain,  actual  exceptions 


rs 


'is  divided  into  two  paria.    The  fint  containi  words 
at  least  of  the  three  nrineipal  gmipi  of  Romance: 

11  the  original,  ii  placed  at  die  head  of  i^  irtkle. 
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The  second  part  treats  of  words  peculiar  to  one  group.    There  is  no 
separate  glossary  of  Wallachian. 

Of  the  introduction  to  the  grammar  there  is  an  English  translation 
byCB.Cayley.  Tlie  dictionary  has  been  pubUshed  in  a  remodelled 
{orm  for  English  readers  by  T.  C.  [X>iikin. 

DIEZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nasaau,  romantically  uluated  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
here  crossed  by  an  old  bridge,  30  m.  E.  from  Coblenz  on  the 
niliray  to  Wetxlar.  Pop.  4500.  It  is  overlooked  by  a  former 
castle  of  the  counts  of  Nassau-DDIenburg,  now  a  prison.  Close 
by,  on  an  eminence  above  the  river,  lies  the  castle  of  Oranien- 
ittin,  formerly  a  Benedictine  nunnery  and  now  a  cadet  school, 
with  beautiful  gardens.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two 
Evangelical  churches.  The  new  part  of  the  town  is  well  built 
and  contains  numerous  pretty  villa  residences.  In  addition  to 
extensive  iron-works  there  are  sawmills  and  tanneries.  In  the 
vicinity  are  Fachiogen,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  and 
the  majestic  castle  of  Schaumburg  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

DIFFBRBMCES,  CALCULUS  OF  (Tkeory  of  Finite  Differences), 
that  branch  of  mathematics  which  deals  with  the  successive 
diHerences  of  the  terms  of  a  series. 

1.  The  most  important  of  the  cases  to  which  mathematical 
methods  can  be  applied  are  those  in  which  the  terms  of  the  series 
arc  the  values,  taken  at  stated  intervals  (regular  or  irregular),  of 
a  continuously  varying  quantity.  In  these  cases  the  formulae 
cf  finite  differences  enable  certain  quantities,  whose  eiact  value 
depends  on  the  law  of  variation  (tje.  the  law  which  governs  the 
relative  magnitude  of  these  terms)  to  be  calculated,  often  with 
great  accuracy,  from  the  given  terms  of  the  series,  without 
txpUdl  reference  to  the  law  of  variation  itself.  The  methods 
taed  may  be  extended  to  cases  where  the  series  is  a  double  series 
(series  of  double  entry),  i.e.  where  the  value  of  each  term  depends 
on  the  values  of  a  pair  of  other  quantities. 

2.  The  jErjl  differences  of  a  series  are  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  each  term  the  term  immediately  preceding  it.  If  these  are 
treated  as  terms  of  a  new  series,  the  first  differences  of  this  series 
are  the  second  differences  ot  the  original  series;  and  so  on. 
The  successive  differences  are  also  called  differences  of  the  firsts 
viond,  .  .  .  order.  The  differences  of  successive  orders  are  most 
canveniently  arranged  iii  successive  columns  of  a  table  thus: — 


rcTui. 

1st  Diff. 

and  Diff. 

3rd  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

b 
c 
d 

e 

b-a 
c^b 
d'f. 

e-d 

r-at+fl 

<f-2C+6 

rf-3r+3*-a 
e-yi-\-yc~h 

«— 4d+6c— 4^+0 

Altebra  cf  Differences  and  Sums. 
\  The  formal  relations  between  the  terms  of  the  series  and  the 
dlercnces  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  arrangements  (A)  and  (B) 
IS  ig.  I.    la  (A)  the  various  terms  and  differences  are  the  same  as  in 

6  a,  but  placed  differently.  In 
(B)  we  take  a  new  series  of 
terms  a,  ft,  y,  i,  commencing 
«rith  the  same  term  a,  and  take 
the  successive  sums  of  pairs  of 
terms,  instead  of  the  successive 
differences,  but  place  them  to 
the  left  instead  of  to  the  right. 
It  will  be  seen,  ^n  the  first 
place,  that  the  successive  terms 
the   right,   and   the   successive 


n 


Fio.  1. 
f.K),  leading  downwards 


to 


t  rxs  in  (R).  reading  downwards  to  the  left,  consist  each  of 
A  •  ries  «>f  terms  whose  coefficients  follow  the  binomial  law ;  t.  e. 
'>  corflkicnts  in  6—0,  c—2b+af  rf— 3^+36— a,  .  .  .  and  in 
»*5,s+a^+7,  a+3^+37+*.  ...  are  respectively  the  same  as 
•;•  J-r,  Or-x)»,  (yx)*,  ...  and  in  x+y,  (x+y)»,  (x+y)«,  .  .  . 
l'^  tSe  iccond  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relations  between  the 
^ybas  terms  in  (A)  are  identical  with  the  relations  between  the 
■niUrly  placed  temu  in  (B) ;  e.g.  ft+y  is  the  difference  of  a^20+y 
*-'- i  4  +B,  just  as  c ->6  is  the  difference  of  c  and  b :  and  d—c  is  the  sum 
^  f-laad  J— 2C+&.  just  as  0+2y+i  is  the  sum  of  /J+yand  y+i. 
^^^vr  if  we  take  A  7.  i,  ...  of  (B)  as  being  the  same  as  b—a, 
<*2^-<-4.  tf— 3c4-3fr— a,  .  .  .  of  (A),  all  corresponding  terms  in  the 
t«'  •&if;Tams  will  be  the  same. 
Thw  w  obtain  the  two  principal  formulae  connecting  terms  and 
If  weprovistonaltyaescribefr— a,£— afr+a,  .  .  .  as  the 


first,  second,  .  .  .  differences  of  the  particular  term  a  (|  7),  then 
(i.)  the  nth  difference  of  a  is 

/-«&+..  .+(-l)-«~;Zi«^.(-.,)-l„^+(_,).0, 

where/,  A  .  .  .  arethe(»+i)th,  nth,  .  .  .  terms  of  the  series  a,  ft,  e, 
.  .  .  ;  the  coefficients  being  those  01  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of 
(y—x)*:  and  (ii.)  the  (n+i)th  term  of  the  series,  i.e.  the  nth  term 
after  a,  Is 


a+n^-l 


n.n— 1 


7+ 


1.2 

where  A  Yi  •  .  .  sre  the  first,  second,  .  .  .  differences  of  a;  the 
coefficients  being  those  of  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (x+y)*. 

4.  Now  suppose  we  treat  the  terms  a,  6,  c,  ...  as  being  them* 
selves  the  first  differences  of  another  series.  Then,  if  the  first  term 
of  thb  series  is  If,  the  subsequent  terms  are  N+a,  N+a+6,  N+a+ 
6+c,  .  ,  .^ue.  the  difference  between  the  (n+i)th  term  and  the 
first  term  is  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  original  series.  The 
term  N.  in  the  diasram  (A),  will  come  above  and  to  the  left  of  a ;  and 
we  see,  by  (ii.)  of  13,  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  original 
series  is 


«.«— 1.11— 2 


Y+ 


5.  As  an  example,  take  the  arithmetical  series 

a,  c+p,  fl+ap.  .  .  . 
The  first  differences  Bnp,p,p,..  .,  and  the  diffoences  of  any  higher 
orderarecero.    Hence.by  (ii.;of  S3,thc(n+i)th  term  is  a + up,  and, 
by{4,thesumofthefirstntermsisna+l»(»  — i)p*|n(aa+(n— 1)^|. 

6.  As  another  example,  take  the  series  i,  8,  27,  .  .  .  the  terms  of 
which  are  the  cubes  of  i,  a,  3,  .  .  .  The  first,  second  and  third 
differences  of  the  first  term  are  7,  la  and  6;  and  it  may  be  shown 
(f  14  (i.))  that  all  differences  of  a  higher  order  are  xero.  Hence  the 
sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is 


n+7 


«.«  — I 


1.2 


fl2 


«.«— i.ii— a 
x.2.3 


*^        I. a. 3. 4 


i»*+J«»+l««-||ii<i»+i)f. 

7.  In  I  3  we  have  described  b—a,  e— 26+0.  ...  as  the  first, 

second differences  of  a.    This  ascription  of  the  differences 

to  particuhir  terms  of  the  series  is  quite  arbitrary.  If  we  read  the 
differences  in  the  table  of  |  a  upwards  to  the  right  instead  of  down- 
wards to  the  right,  we  might  describe  e—d,  0— a<f+c,  ...  as  the 
first,  second,  .  .  .  differences  of  e.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  of 
greatest  weight  in  c-^ib-^a,  i.e.  the  term  which  has  the  numerically 
greatest  coemcient,  is  b,  and  therefore  c— a6+a  might  properlv  m 
regarded  as  the  second  difference  of  b;  and  similarly  e— 4^ +6c—40+a 
might  be  regarded  as  the  fourth  difference  of  e.  These  three 
methods  of  regarding  the  differences  lead  to  three  different  systems 
of  notation,  which  are  described  in  S§  9,  10  and  II. 

Notation  of  Differences  and  Sums, 

8.  It  b  convenient  to  denote  the  terms  a,  (,  c,  .  .  .  of  the  series 
by  «••  «i,  »ti  «i . . . .  If  we  merely  have  the  terms  of  the  series,  «■ 
may  be  regarded  as  meaning  the  (n+i)th  term.  Usually,  however, 
the  terms  are  the  values  of  a  quantity  «,  which  is  a  function  of 
another  quantity  x,  and  the  values  of  x,  to  which  a,b,c,...  corre- 
spond, proceed  by  a  constant  difference  k.  If  xo  and  aro  are  a  pair 
of  corresponding  values  of  x  and  u,  and  if  any  other  value  xt+mh  of  x 
and  the  corresponding  value  of  u  are  denoted  by  Xm  and  Um,  then 
the  terms  of  the  scries  will  be. .  .Um-t,  Km-i.  «■,  Um+it  «»^. . .,  corre- 
sponding to  values  of  x  denoted  by. .  .x.^,  X1..1,  x*,  Xi^.|,  x»^. . . . 

9.  In  the  advancing-differenu  notation  u^i—Um  is  denoted  by 
Ati«.  The  differences  Au*.  A«i,  Ami  . . .  may  then  be  regarded  as 
values  of  a  function  A«  corresponding  to  values  of  x  proceeding  by 
constant  difference  A;  and  therefore  A«»,.i— An.  is  denoted  by  AHu*, 
or, more  briefly,  A'««;  and  so  on.  Hence  tht.  table  of  differences  in 
$2,  with  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  of  11  placed  opposite  each 
other  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  mathematical  tables,  becomes 


X 

u 

1st  Diff. 

and  Diff. 

3rd  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

9 

• 

• 
»* 

• 

• 

m 

• 

• 

.« 

m 
• 

• 
• 

X._| 

«..| 

AN*.| 

A*(i..-i 

AHi^i 

A««^«... 

X,_| 

«.-I 

A»«i^, 

A««.-,... 

^»».| 

A*«^t 

Xm 

«• 

Am. 

A»«-i 

A'n-i 

A^Ki,-,... 

*«*-l 

M.tl 

Aii,+i 

A»«. 

A«ii. 

A«tf...... 

Xmi-t 

t(.4l 

• 

• 

• 

A««,     ... 

• 

• 

• 
• 

■ 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

' 

The   tenns  of   the   series  of  which  .  .  .  ttii.i,  «•,  «»»i.  .  .  .  are 
the  first  differences  are  denoted  by  Zk,  with  proper  suffixes,  so 
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that  this  series  is  .  .  .  Zif».i,  Zti.,  Zhb+i  ....  The  suffixes  are 
chosen  so  that  we  may  have  AZtwUm,  whatever  n  may  be;  and 
therefore  (§  4)  Zu»  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  sum  of  the  terms 
of  the  series  up  to  and  including  «».|.  Thus  if  we  write  Zit»-i"> 
C+ff»-«,  wltere  C  is  any  constant,  we  shall  have 

ZM.-Z«i^+AZf(».| -C+ti»^+»»-it 

and  so  on.  This  is  tnie  whatever  C  may  be,  so  that  the  knowledge 
of  .  .  .  «»-i,  «•,...  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  value 
of  Zumi  in  other  words,  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  the  value  of 
which  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  throughout  any  operations  in 
which  we  are  concerned  with  values  of  Zti  corresponding  to  different 
suffixes. 

There  is  another  symbol  E,  used  in  conjunction  with  11  to  denote 
the  next  term  in  the  series.  Thus  Em»  means  Ha+i,  so  that 
£«.-«•+ An.. 

10.  Corresponding  to  the  advancin^-difference  notation  there  u 
a  receding-dtfference  notation,  in  which  u»^i-«m  is  r«;ardcd  as 
a  difference  of  Un^,  and  may  be  denoted  by  ^'u^^,  and  similarly 
i».4i  —  a«M+«i»-i  may  be  denoted  by  A'^n.^i.  This  notation  is  only 
required  for  certain  special  purposes,  and  the  usage  b  not  settled 

(§  19  (»y). 

11.  The  central -difference  notation  depends  on  treating 
11,41— 2«a—ti«_i  as  the  second  dfference  of  «.,  and  therefore  as 
corresponding  to  the  value  x.;  but  there  is  no  settled  system  of 
notation.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  most  convenient.  Since  ««  b 
a  function  of  x,,  and  the  second  difference  u^^r^Um^i+Um  is  a  func- 
tion of  x«4.t,  the  first  difference  UnH~^m  must  be  regarded  as  a  func- 
tion of  x»+i,  i.e.  of  l(x.-f  x»4j).  We  therefore  write  «»tt-«a'"<Vii4.}. 
and  each  aiffcrence  m  the  table  in  {  9  will  have  the  same  suffix 
as  the  value  of  x  in  the  same  horizontal  line;  or,  if  the  difference 
is  of  an  odd  order,  its  suffix  will  be  the  means  of  those  of  the  two 
nearest  values  of  x.  This  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 

In  this  notation,  instead  of  using  the  symbol  E,  we  use  a  symbol  ^ 
to  denote  the  mean  of  two  consecutive  vsuues  of  u^  or  of  two  consecu- 
tive differences  of  the  same  order,  the  suffixes  being  assigned  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  case  of  the  differences.    Thus 

If  we  take  the  means  of  the  differences  of  odd  order  immediately 
above  and  below  the  horizontal  line  through  any  value  of  x,  these 
means,  with  the  differences  of  even  order  in  that  line,  constitute  the 
central  differences  of  the  corresponding  value  of  u.  Thus  the  table 
of  central  differences  is  as  follows,  the  values  obtained  as  means 
being  placed  in  brackets  to  distinguish  them  from  the  actual 
differences: — 


X 

U 

ist  Diff. 

2nd  Diff. 

3rd  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

• 
• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

• 
• 

n 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

x^i 

«•_! 

*»tu^ 

(m«'«-i) 

»*l«i.-l   .    ,    ♦ 

Xm 

«• 

(m««-) 

«•«. 

«*«.       ,.<3 

»«•♦* 

»'«>*4 

X,+| 

«»il 

**«!»♦• 

«*»M4  .    •    • 

Xm+t 

«IH« 

OtiUm^) 

«*«u+« 

O^fu^ 

«*«.4S  .    ,    - 

m 

• 

m 

•k 

m 

m 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Similarly,  by  taking  the  means  of  consecutive  values  of  u  and  also 
of  consecutive  differences  of  even  order,  we  should  get  a  series  of 
terms  and  differences  central  to  the  intervals  x»^  to  s»-i,  x^-i  to 

The  terms  of  the  series  of  which  the  value*  of  «  are  the  first  differ- 
ences arc  denoted  by  au^  with  suffixes  on  the  same  principle;  the 
suffixes  being  chosen  so  that  <9««  shall  be  equal  to  t(».    Thus,  if 

then 

ffN«.i-C+«.^+»»4,  ff«M4"C-|-«i,-t+«^+«„  Ac., 
and  also 

/i^..i»C-i-tf.-i+ $»•_!,  M4r»««C+«»-t+«»-i+i»».  Ac, 
C  being  an  arbitrary  constant  whkh  must  remain  the  same  through- 
out any  series  of  operations. 

Operators  and  Symbolic  Methods. 

13.  There  are  two  further  stages  in  the  use  of  the  symbols  A,  Z, 
4,  V,  &c.,  which  are  not  essential  for  elementary  treatment  but 
lead  to  powerful  methods  of  deduction. 

(i.)  Instead  of  treating  A«  as  a  function  of  x,  so  that  A«n  means 
(An).,  we  may  regard  A  as  denoting  an  operation  performed  on  «, 
and  take  An.  as  meaning  A.m..    This  applies  to  the  other  symbols 


E,  i,  &c.,  whether  taken  simply  or  in  combination.  That  aE«* 
means  that  we  first  replace  ««  by  Um^u  and  then  replace  this  by 

(ii.)  The  operations  A,  E,  5,  and  it,  whether  performed  separately 
or  in  combination,  or  in  combination  also  with  numerical  multipliers 
and  with  the  operation  of  differentiation  denoted  bv  Dimaldx)^ 
follow  the  ordinary  rules  of  algebra:  e.g.  A(tf«-|-v.}«Atia-|-Av., 
ADu.  o  DAk.,  &c  Hence  the  symbols  can  be  separated  from  the 
functions  on  which  the  operations  are  performeci,  and  treated  aa 
if  they  were  algebraical  quantities.  For  instance,  we  have 

£.«.  «  «»H  -  t(.+Ai(» -i  I  .tf.+A.i(», 

so  that  we  mav  write  E>i-t-A,  or  A>E-i.  The  first  of  these  is 
nothing  more  than  a  statement,  in  concise  form,  that  if  we  take  two 
Quantities,  subtract  the  first  from  the  second,  and  add  the  result  to 
tne  first,  we  get  the  second.  Thb  seems  almost  a  trubm.  But,  if 
we  deduce  E'  —  Ci+A)*,  A">(E-i)",  and  expand  by  the  binomial 
theorem  and  then  operate  on  ««,  we  get  the  general  formulae 

li.-«.+«Aa«+2:2rlA»«.4.  .  .  .  +A»i«fc 

Anii-«,-«ii»-i+2:^«,»^+  .  r-.  +(-i)l«fc 

which  are  identical  with  the  formulae  in  (ii.)  and  (i.)  of  |  5. 

(iii.)  Whathasbeensaid  under  (ii.)  applies,  withcertainreservations, 
to  the  operations  Z  and  ^,  and  to  the  operation  which  represents 
integration.  The  latter  b  sometimes  denoted  by  D~^;  and,  tince 
AZf«.«-Uii,  and  <««•■■«••  we  might  similarly  replace  Z  and  9  by 
A~^  and  9r*,  These  symbob  can  be  combined  with  A,  E,  &c. 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  algebra,  provided  that  proper 
account  b  taken  of  the  arbitrary  constants  introduced  by  the 
operations  D~*,  A"*,  *~*. 

Applications  to  Algebraical  Series. 

13.  Summation  of  Series. — If  u,  denotes  the  (r-l-i)th  term  of  a 
series,  and  if  Sr  b  a  function  of  r  such  that  Aiv*"«r  for  all  integral 
values  of  r,  then  the  sum  of  the  terms  ««„  Um^,  ....«.» 
v»^-Vm.  Thus  the  sum  of  a  number  of  terms  of  a  series  may  often 
be  found  by  inspection,  in  the  same  kind  of  way  that  an  integral 
b  found. 

14.  Rational  Integral  Functions. — (i.)  If  «r  b  a  lational  integral 
function  of  r  of  degree  p,  then  A»,  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  r 
of  degree  p- 1. 

(ii.)  A  particular  case  is  that  of  a  factorial,  «'.«.  a  product  of  the 
form  (f+ff-1- 1 )  (r-l-a +2)  .  .  .  (r+^),  each  factor  exceeding  the  pre- 
ceding factor  by  i.    We  have 

A.(r+a-|-i)(r-|-a-|-2)  .  .  .  (r+6)-(*-o).(r+a+a)  .  .  .  (r+b), 
whence,  changing  a  into  a-l, 
Z(f+a+i)  (r+a+2)  .  .  .  (r+6) -«««/. +(r+a)(r-|-«+l)  ... 

ir+b)lib-a-^i), 

A  similar  method  can  be  applied  to  the  scries  whose  (r-l*i)th 
term  is  of  the  form  i/(r+a4-i)  (r+«+2)  . ..  (f+*). 

(iii.)  Any  rational  integral  function  can  be  converted  into  the  sam 
of  a  number  of  factorials ;  and  thus  the  sum  of  a  series  of  which  such 
a  function  is  the  general  term  can  be  found.  For  example,  it  may 
be  shown  in  thb  way  that  the  sum  of  the  pth  powers  of  the  first  n 
natural  numbers  b  a  rational  integral  function  of »  of  degree  ^+i, 
the  coefficient  of  n*^*  being  i/(*-Hi). 

15.  Difference -e^wUions. — ^The  summation  of  the  aeries  .  .  . 
+u»^'{-Um-\+Um  IS  a  solution  of  the  difference-equation  A%>ff«^i, 
which  may  also  be  written  (E-i)v«>-i(.4i.  This  b  a  simple  form 
of  difference-equation.  There  are  several  forms  which  have  been 
investigated ;  a  simple  form,  more  general  than  the  above,  b  the 
linear  equation  with  constant  coefficients— 

where  di,  ot,  ...  Am  are  constants,  and  N  b  a  given  fuiictk>n  of  «. 
Thb  may  be  written 

(E«+o,E— »-!-  .  .  .  -|-o«)».-N 
or 

{E-pi)  (E-^  . . .  (E-Pm)  r,-N. 
The  solution,  \(  Pi,  pt,  ...  Pm  are  all  different,  b  v.-Ci^*4- 
Ci^"+  .  .  .  -|-C«p«"+V„  where  Ci,  C|  ...  are  constants,  and 
Va'V»  is  any  one  solution  of  the  equation.  The  method  of  finding 
a  value  for  v.  depends  on  the  form  of  N.  Certain  modifications  are 
required  when  two  or  more  of  the  p's  are  eoual. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  all  cases  of  thb  Icind,  that,  in  describing 
Ci,  Ci  as  "  constants,"  it  is  meant  that  the  value  of  any  one,  as  Ci.  is 
the  same  for  all  values  of  11  occurring  in  the  series.  A  "  constant  '* 
may,  however,  be  a  periodic  function  of  11. 

Applications  to  Continuous  Functions, 
16:  The  cases  of  greatest  practical  importance  are  those  in  which 
«  b  a  continuous  function  ofx.  The  terms  Mi,  «t  •  .  .  of  the  series 
then  represent  the  successive  values  of  u  corresponding  to  x*"X|,  xt 
.  .  .  The  important  applications  of  the  theory  in  these  cases  are  to 
(L)  relations  between  differences  and  differential  coeffideota.  (il^ 
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.  or  the  deternunation  of  intennediate  Tfeluet  of  m  and 
Oil)  relations  between  sums  and  integrals. 

17.  ScartioK  from  any  pair  of  values  «•  and  ■(••  are  may  suppose 
the  interval  h  from  x^  to  xi  to  be  divided  into  q  equal  portions.  If 
ve  suppose  the  corresponding  values  of  a  to  be  obtained,  and  their 
differcnoes  taken,  the  successive  advancing  differences  of  »•  being 
denoted  by  d««.  dhu ....  we  have  (fi  3  (ii.)) 

When  ff  b  made  indefinitely  great,  this  (writing  fix)  for  u)  becomes 
Taylor  s  Theorem  (iKnNiTssiMAL  Calculus) 


Voich, 


in  terms  of  operators,  is 
E-i+AD+^D«  +  r^D«+  . . .  -****. 
givcB  the  rdation  between  A  and  D.    Also  we  have 
1-a,-f3<aao4-^^'V^a»-i-  .  .  . 

I  mm 

ai«in+3gaa,+yjf  ~  'd«a,+  .  . 


and,  if  ^  is  any  integer. 

From  these  ciiuations  itpU  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  «•,  m, 
Sk  . . .  :  this  is  a  particular  case  of  interpolatimt  (9.*.). 

tS.  Difertmces  umd  Differential  CoefieieiUs.—Tht  various  formulae 
aie  most  quickly  obuined  bv  symbolical  methods;  t^.  by  dealing 
vith  the  operators  A,  £,  O,  .  .  as  if  they  were  algebraical 
qnaatitica.    Thus  the  relation  £■«*<>  ({  17)  gives 

W)-U)gXl+A)-A-jA«+|A».  .  . 

or  *^),-A«,-|A««.+|A«i«, 

The  (ormufaie  connecting  central  differences  with  differential 
s  are  based  on  the  reUtions  M-cosh}AD>i(«|AD^«-|AD), 
|AD-«4*o -*-**»,  and  may  be  grouped  as  foUows:— 


l«j 


iJm-fAD+4A«D«+Th*»D»+  .  .  .)«, 


4««»»<*«D«+i*^D*+  .  .  .)ao 


)«1 


M%I-(**D«+A**D«+ . .  .)«4 


H»+ . . . )«. 


»«DSll-(,i««-/4M*+...)«l 


When  •  isa  rational  Integral  functkni  of  x,  each  of  the  above  series 
■  a  terminating  series.  In  other  cases  the  series  will  be  an  infinite 
ooe.  and  may  be  divergent;  but  it  may  be  used  for  purposes  of 
^proiimatkMi  np  toa  certain  point,  and  there  will  be  a  "  remainder," 
ttc  limita  of  whose  maflrnitude  will  be  detennimte. 


of  whose  magnitude  will  be  determinate. 
19.  5«w  amd  ImtegnU.—Tht  relation  between  a  sum  and  an 
■^ml  is  usually  expressed  by  the  EmUr-Matlaurin  formuia.  The 
poacipie  of  thb  formula  is  that,  if  a.  and  Um^u  are  ordinates  of  a 
^vc,  distant  k  (vom  one  another,  then  for  a  first  approxiroatbn  to 
^  *n«  of  the  curve  between  Sm  and  ii«h-i  we  have  U(<*m+«»m)i 


and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  true  value  of  the  area  can 
be  expressed  as  the  difference  of  two  expressions,  one  of  which  is  a 
function  of  x«,  and  the  other  u  the  same  function  of  x^i. 
Denoting  these  by  ^(x«)  and  ^(x»t.i),  we  have 


fT 


nix  -  JA(ii«+ii»4.i)  +*(x»*.|)-^x^; 


Adding  a  aeriea  of  similar  expressions,  we  find 


n 


iidx-A|K.+«^i+ai«+i+  . . .  +i«-i+l««| +♦(«.) -♦(x.). 


The  function  M.x)  can  be  expressed  in  terms  either  of  differential 
coeflBdents  of  a  or  of  advancing  or  central  differences;  thus  there 
are  three  formulae. 

(L)  The  Euler-Maclaurin  formula,  property  so  called,  (due  inde- 
pendently to  Euler  and  Maclaurin)  is 

J*"«dx-*j.«.-AA'^'4+fU**^fao*'^+  . . . 


where  Bi,  Bi.  Ba  . . .  are  BtnumUVs  numbers. 

Gi<)  If  we  express  differential  coefficients  in  terms  of  advancing 
differences,  we  get  a  theorem  which  is  due  to  Laplace:— 

4    I    *«dr-|i^(airHh)-A(A«,-A«o)+A(A»«.-A««o) 
J  *•  -M  (A»«.-A*ii.)  +  jU  (AH»,-A<a,)-. . . . 

For  practical  calculations  this  may  more  conveniently  be  written 

J-  I      «dr-M«,-ti.)+,^(Aii.-iA««i.+i8A«i»,-  .  . . ) 
J  *•  +i«l(A'«.-iA-»«.+«A»a.- . . .), 

where  accented  differences  denote  that  the  values  of  a  are  read  back- 
wards from  u»;  t^.  A'a.  denotes  a— i-a..  not  (as  in  {  io)tt«-a».t. 
(iii.)  Expressed  in  terms  of  central  differences  this  becomes 


jJ^-adx-M. 


»)-AM«a-+MM»H».-... 

'!»(•- i'i*+M«^in.**+fAWn«'- . . . )(«.-«.). 

(iv.)  There  are  variants  of  these  formulae,  due  to  taking  hum^i  — 

the  first  approximation  to  the  area  of  the  curve  between  Um  and 

Mwi:  the  formulae  involve  the  sum  a|+aj+  . . .  +a».iMv(M»-«t) 

(see  Mbnsubation). 

20.  The  formulae  in  the  bst  section  can  be  obtained  by  symbolkal 
methods  from  the  relatu>n 


if-^'i 


D-Hi 


"in«- 


Thus  for  central  differences,  if  we  write  9ta  |AD.  we  have  m  -cosh  9, 
<-a  sinh  tf,  v-A-i,  and  the  result  in  (iii.)  corresponds  to  the  formula 

ainh  «-«  cosh  •/(!+ J  sinh  %-,!,  sinh  ¥+/.i.\  sinh  ^  . . .). 

*  R«™«wc«s.— There  is  no  recent  English  work  on  the  theory  of 
finite  differences  as  a  whole.  G.  Boole's  Finite  Differences  (ist  ed., 
i860.  2nd  ed.,  edited  by  f.  F.  Moulton,  1872)  is  a  comprehensive 
treatise,  in  which  symbolkal  methods  are  employed  very  eariy. 
A.  A.  Markoff  s  l7(^<rr<aaeafiecAsaff{  (German  trans.,  1896)  conUins 
general  formulae.  (Both  these  works  ignore  central  differences.) 
Encya.  d^  math,  Wus,  vol.  i.  pt.  a,  pp.  9i9-935>  niay  also  be  con- 
sulted.   An  donentary  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in 

7*ST  i**!r^^  .';«•  ^-  Chry^tal'*  ^/f«6fo  (pt.  2,  ch.  xxxi.). 
A.  W.  Sunderland,  Nolu  on  Finite  Differences  (1885).  is  intended  for 
actuarial  students.  Various  central-difference  formulae  with  refer- 
eiKes  are  given  in  Proe.  Land,  Math,  Soc,  xxxL  pp.  449-488  For 
other  references  see  iNTBtpOLxnoK.  (W.  F.  Sh.) 

DIFFBRBMTUL  BQUAITON,  in  mathematics,  a  idaUon  be- 
tween one  or  more  functions  and  their  differential  coefficients. 
The  subject  is  treated  here  in  two  parts:  (i)  an  elementary 
introduction  dealing  with  the  moxe  commonly  leoognised  types 
of  differential  equations  which  can  be  solved  by  rule;  and  (2)  the 
general  theory. 

Pari  L—BlmeHtary  IntroducHcn, 

(Xrauations  involving  only  one  independent  variable,  x  (known 
as  0ftf»mrpr  differentuil  equations),  and  one  dependent  variable,  y, 
and  contaimng  only  the  first  differential  coefficient  dyldx  (and  there- 
fore said  to  be  of  the  first  ordrr ),  the  simplest  form  is  that  reducible 
to  the  type 

.    ,.  dy/dx^fixWiy), 

leading  to  the  result /F(y)dv-/f(xWx-A.  where  A  is  an  ari>itrary 
constant;  this  result  is  said  to  solve  the  differential  equation,  the 
problem  of  evaluating  the  integrals  bek>nging  to  the  integral  cakulua. 
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Another  simple  fonii  a* 

rfy/*r+yP-Q. 
where  P»  Q  ore  functions  of  x  only ;  thu  b  known  as  the  linear  equa- 
tion.  since  it  contains  y  and  dy/dx  only  to  the  first  d^ree.    If 
/Pix'M,  we  dearly  have 

80  that  y"r^(/'«*Qix+A)  solves  the   equation,  and  b  the  only 
possible  solution,  A  being  an  arbitrary  constant.    The  rule  for  the 
solution  of  the  linear  equation  is  thus  to  multiply  the  equation  by 
«■,  where  u  "fPdx. 
A  third  simple  and  important  form  is  that  denoted  by 

where  ^  is  an  ahbreviatbn  for  dyfdx;  this  is  known  as  Clairaut's 
form.  By  differentiation  in  regard  to  » it  givea 


where 


thus,  either  (L)  dpjdx^o,  that  isi  ^  is  constant  on  the  curve  satis- 
fying the  differential  equation,  which  curve  is  thus  any  one  of  the 
straight  lines  y^cx+Hc),  where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  or  else, 
(ii.)  x+Z'C^)  *o:  if  this  latter  hypothesisbetaken,andp  be  eliminated 
between  x+fip)  "0  and  ypx+fip),  a  relation  connecting  x  and  y, 
not  containing  an  arbitrary  constant,  will  be  found,  which  obviously 
represents  the  envelope  of  the  straight  lines  y^cx+fie). 

In  general  if  a  differential  equation  Mx,  y,  dy/dx)  —o  be  satisfied 
by  any  one  of  the  curves  F(x,  y,  e)  'OiWliere  cisanaroitraryconstant, 
it  b  clear  that  the  envelooe  of  these  curves,  when  existent,  must 
also  satisfy  the  differential  equation;  for  this  equation  prescribes 
a  relation  connecting  only  the  co-ordinates  x,  y  and  the  differential 
coefficient  dy/dx,  aira  these  three  quantities  are  the  same  at  any 
p<Mnt  of  the  envelope  for  the  envelope  and  for  the  cttrticular  curve 
of  the  family  whicn  there  touches  the  envelope.  The  relation  ex- 
pressing the  eouation  of  the  envelope  b  called  a  itiigHAif  solution  of 
the  differential  eouation,  meanii^  an  isolated  solution,  as  not  being 
one  of  a  family  oi  curves  depending  upon  an  arbitrary  parameter. 

An  extended  form  of  Clairaut's  equation  expressed  by 

y-xF(p)+/(p) 

may  be  rimilariy  solved  by  first  differentUttng  in  regard  to  p.  when 
it  reduces  to  a  hnear  eouation  of  which  x  b  the  dependent  ana  p  the 
independent  variable ;  from  the  integral  of  this  linear  equation,  and  the 
orwmal  differential  equation,  the  quantity  p  b  then  to  be  eliminated. 
Other  types  of  solvable  differential  equations  of  the  fiiat  order 
are  (I) 

M<fyAb«N, 

where  M,  N  are  liomogencous  polynomiab  in  x  and  y,  of  the  same 
order;  by  putting  r>y/x  and  eliminating  y,  the  equation  becomes 
of  the  first  type  considered  above,  in  r andx.    An  equation  (aB^frA) 

{ax+hy-^e)dy/dx'^Ax+By-\-C 
may  be  reduced  to  thb  rule  by  first  putting  x+htj+h  for  x  and  y. 
and  determining  A,  k  so  that  ah+bk-^co.  AA-hB*+C-a 
(a)  An  equation  in  which  y  does  not  explicitly  occur, 

/(*.rfy/d*)-o, 

may,  theoretically,  be  reduced  to  the  type  dy/<b*F(x);  similarly 
an  equation  F(y,  dy/dx)  *o. 
(3)  An  equation 

fidy/dx,*,y)mo, 

which  b  an  integral  polynomial  in  dy/dx,  may,  theoretically,  be 
solved  for  Jy/(fx,  as  an  algebraic  e 
corresponds,  suppose,  a  solution 
trary  constant;  the  product- eq 
consbting  of  as  many  factore  as  there  wane  values  of  dy/dx,  b 
effectively  as  general  as  if  we  wrote  ^(x,  y,  Ci)^  (x,  y,Ct),,.  "O; 
for,  to  evaluate  the  first  form,  we  must  necosanly  consider  the 
facton  separately,  and  nothing^  b  then  gained  by  the  multiple 
notation  for  the  various  arbitrary  constants.  The  equation 
^(x,  y,  c)^(x,  y,  c)  .  • .  ""O  b  thus,  the  solution  of  the  given  differ^ 
ential  equation. 

In  all  these  cases  there  b,  except  for  cases  of  nngular  solutions,  one 
and  only^  one  arbitrary  constant  in  the  most  general  solution  of  the 
differential  equation;  that  thb  must  necessarily  be  so  we  may  take 
as  obvious,  the  differentbl  equation  being  supposed  to  arise  by 
elimination  of  thb  constant  from  the  equation  expressing  its  solution 
and  the  equation  obtainable  from  thb  by  differeodation  in  icgard 
tox. 

A  further  type  of  differential  equation  of  the  first  order,  of  the  fonn 

dy/dx -A+By-I-C/ 

in  which  A,  B,  C  are  functions  of  x,  will  be  briefly  conddered  bdow 
under  differentbl  equations  of  the  second  order. 

When  we  pass  to  ordinary  differentbl  equations  of  the  second  order, 
that  is,  those  expressing  a  relation  between  x,  y,  dy/dx  and  d^/difl. 


the  number  of  types  for  #faich  the  solution  can  be  found  by  a  known 
procedure  b  very  considerably  reduced.  Consider  the  general  linear 
equation 

where  P,  Q,  R  are  functions  of  x  only.  There  b  no  method  always 
effective;  the  main  general  result  for  such  a  linear  equation  b  that 
if  any  particular  function  of  x,  say  y^,  can  be  disoovned,  for  whicli 

then  the  substitution  y^ytn  in  the  original  equation,  with  R  00 
the  right  side,  reduces  thb  to  a  linear  equation  of  the  first  order  with 
the  dependent  variable  dn/dx.    In  fact,  if  y^yin  «e  have 

and  thus 

S  +Pg  +0,-7^  +  (» ^  +p».)  S  +  ^  +pfe  +07.)  « 

ifthen 

and  s  denote  dq/dx,  the  original  differentbl  equatbn  beoomea 

From  thb  equation  s  can  be  found  by  the  rule  given  above  for 
the  linear  equation  of  the  first  order,  and  will  involve  one  arbi- 
trary constant;  thence  y**yk  v^ykj  adx-f-Ayi,  where  A  b  another 

arbitrary  constant,  will  be  the  general  solution  of  the  original 
equation,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  involves  two  arbitrary 
constants. 

The  case  of  most  frequent  occurreuoe  b  that  in  which  the  co- 
efficients P,  Q  are  constants;  we  consider  thb  case  in  some  detail. 
Iftf  be  a  root  of  the  quadratic  equation  0'+«P-|-Q-o,  it  can  be  at 
once  seen  that  a  particular  integral  of  the  differentbl  equation  with 
aero  on  the  right  side  b  yi^i".  Supposing  firet  the  roots  of  the 
quadratic  equation  to  be  different,  and  ^  to  be  the  other  root,  so  that 
^  +^  ■•  -  P,  the  auxiliary  differential  equation  for  s,  referred  to  above, 

becomes  ^ +(0-^)  s- Rr^,  whkh  leads  to  mC^)*- B-i-jR«-^dx. 

where  B  b  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  hence  to 

y-As^-|-«^jrB«(^^dx+«^f*(*W"R*-^d«dx, 

or  say  to  y  *  A«*'-i-C<^-|-U,  where  A,  C  are  arbitrary  constants  and 
U  b  a  function  of  x,  not  present  at  all  when  R*o.  If  the  quadratic 
equation  0'+PV-hQ~o  has  equal  roots,   so  that   39*— P,   the 

auxilbryequationinsbeoomesds/dxBR«~'",givings*B-f-J  Rr^dx, 

where  B  b  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  hence 

y-(A-fBx)«^+«^J'jR^-^dxdx, 

or,  say,  9«"(A-f  Bx)<*"-|-U,  where  A,  B  are  arbitrary  constants,  and 
U  b  a  tunction  of  x  not  present  at  all  when  R*o.  The  portion 
Atf^+Btf'*  or  (A+Bx)€«*  of  the  solution,  which  b  known  as  the  com- 
plemeiUar^  funclian,^(An  dearly  be  written^wn  at  once  by  in^pec; 

may, 

prop 

differential  equation 


tion  of  the  eiven  differential 'equation.    The  remaining  portion  U 
/,  by  taking  the  constants  in  the  com^ementary  functioo 
properly,  be  replaced  by  any  particular  solutioa  whatever  of  tbt 


S+Pg+Qy-R; 


for  if  «  be  any  particular  solution,  thb  has  a  fofm 

f»-A^"-|-B^+U, 
or  a  form 

«-(A,-|-B,x)«'+U; 
thus  the  general  solution  can  be  written 

(A-A,)«^+(B-B,)«#»-H».  or  (A-A«-|-(B-B.)xl«»+«, 
where  A— A«,  B— B«,  like  A,  B,  are  arbitrary  constants. 
A  similar  result  holds  for  a  linear  differential  equation  of  any  ocdcr. 


^+^'^ 


+ . . .  +P«y-R. 

where  Pt,  Pt, . . .  P«  are  constants,  and  R  b  a  function  of  x.  If 
we  form  the  algebraic  equation  0*-i*Pi9*~*-|- . . .  +Pm  *o,  and  all  the 
roots  of  thb  equation  be  different,  say  they  are  tfi,  ^  . . .  9m*  the 
general  solution  of  the  differential  equation  b 

y-Ai#V+A««V+ . . .  +Ay«'+m 
where  Aa,  Ai, . . .  A*  are   arbitrary   constants,  and  u  b  any 
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ptrticahr  wlutkm  whatever;  but  if  there  be  one  root  h  re- 
peated r  timee,  the  terma  Ai«  >  + . . .  +A««  '  mutt  be  replaced  by 

(Ai+Agc+  •  •  •  +A»a^)c '  where  Aa, « . .  As  are  aibitrary  con- 
•Uats;  the  remaimiy  terms  in  the  compleinentary  fuoctsoo  will 
■fflihrly  need  alteration  of  form  if  there  be  other  repeated  coots. 

To  complete  the  solution  of  the  differential  equation  we  need  some 
octhod  «  determining  a  particular  inte^ial  ti;  we  explain  a  pro- 
oedore  which  is  effective  for  thu  purpose  m  the  cases  in  which  R  is 


«  nm  of  terms  of  tlw  form  e**^(z),  where  M*)  ie  an  integral  polv- 
noousl  in  x;  this  includes  cases  m  which  R  contains  terms  of  the 
form  cos  &x.#(x)  or  sin  bx,^*).  Denote  d/d*  by  D ;  it  is  clear  that  if 
a  be  any  function  <rf  x,  D(«*H»)  -««D«+o««*i«,  or  say,  D(«"«)  - 

c"(D+a)»:  btnce  D>(«*^),  i«.^(«*'M),  being  equal  to  D(«^), 

where  v*(D-|-a)«.  b  equal  to«»  (p+a)v,  that  b  toc»(D+a)Hi. 
Jo  this  wi^  we  find  }>(«'*»)  ■-e**(p+a)^  .^^ere  11  is  any  positive 
Hi 


[cnce  if  ^D)  be  any  pMynomial  in  D  with  consunt  co- 
dUett..  HP)  (^)-.-W)+.)«.    N«.  d««l.,y«&  by 

D-Hi,  and  any  solution  of  the  differentia]  equation  2f+«**  by 

■-(D+«)-«ti,  we  have  D[«-(P+o)-%I-D(««i) -«"(D+o)f- 
«"«,  so  that  we  may  write  D-*(«*Hi)  -••■(D+o)-*ii,  where  the 
nwaninf  is  that  one  value  of  the  left  side  u  equal  to  one  value  of  the 
right  sKle;  from  this,  the  expression  D^(0*H»)»  which  means 
D-«|D-*(«-iijJ,  is  Mual  to  D-»(«^)  and  hence  to  «"(D+o)-*s, 
which  we  wnte  c**(D+a)~*»;  proceeoing  thus  we  obtain 

•here  h  is  anv  positive  inte^,  and  the  meaning,  as  before,  b  that 
one  value  of  the  fint  expressioo  u  equal  to  one  value  of  the  second. 
More  generally,  if  !^(D)  be  any  pcrfynomial  in  D  with  constant  00- 

efBdenta,  and  we  agree  to  denote  byjTTmn  any  solution  s  of  the 

dVerential  equation  !^(D)s  •■  »,  we  have,  if  0  ■■  A/p  Xa)^  ^  identity 
f(D)  (r«^)*«"V<D+a)t-e~a,  which  we  write  in  the  fonn 

This  grvts  us  the  first  step  in  the  method  we  are  explaining, 
saoKly  that  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation  ^(D)y*e**ti4- 
^+ . . .  where  a,  r, ...  are  any  functions  of  x,  b  any  function 
denoted  by  the  expression 

It  b  now  to  be  shown  how  to  obtain  one  value  of  Tmqr^vn,  when  • 

ii  s  polynomial  in  x,  namdy  one  solution  of  the  differential  equation 
^0+a}s>ii.    Let  the  highest  power  of  x  entering  in  a  be  x*;  if  I 

were  a  variable  quantity,  the  rational  fraction  in  I,  Trrr^»  by  first 

vritii^  it  as  a  sum  of  partial  fractions,  or  otherwise,  could  be  identic- 
aOy  written  in  the  form 

IU-+IC.j|-^+..  .+Kir'+H-f-H,<+. .  .+H«l-+r*V{0/*(<+o), 
where  4(0  b  a  polynomial  in  I;  thb  shows  that  there  exists  an 
ideatity  of  the  form 

i-f(*+o)(K,r'-|. . . .  +K,r*+H+H|/+  . . .  +H,<-)+*(0/^, 
sad  hence  an  identity 

a-f(D+4)lKrD-'+ . . .  +KiD^+H+H,D+  . . .  +H«D-)ti 

-h*(D)D-*Hi; 
b  this,  since  u  contains  no  power  of  x  higher  than  x*,  the  second 
term  on  the  right  may  be  omitted.  We  thus  reach  the  conclusion 
that  a  sohition  of  the  differential  equation  f  (D-|-a)s"«  is  given  by 

s-(lCD-'+  . . .  +K,D-«+H+H|D+  . . .  +  H«D«)m. 

of  which  the  operator  on  the  right  b  obtained  simply  by  expanding 
t/^(D-f-a)  in  ascending  powers  of  D,  as  if  D  were  a  numerical 

?iiaatitv,  the  expansion  being  carried  as  far  as  the  highest  power  of 
>  which,  operatmg  upon  a,  does  not  give  zero.    In  tnb  form  every 
terof  in  s  b  capable  m  immedbte  calculation. 
Example. — ^r  or  the  equation 

jp+aS+y-**  cos  X  or  (D«+i)«y-x«  cos  x, 

Cberaotsof  the  associated  algebraic  equation  (0*+i)*mo  aretf  •  *f, 
each  repeated;  the  complementary  function  b  thus 

(A+Bx)e'-+(C+Dx)r^-. 
where  A,  B,  C,  D  are  arbitrary  constants;  thb  b  the  same  as 

(H+Kx)  cos  x+(M+Nx)  sin  x. 
ahere  H,  K,  M,  N  are  arbitrary  constants.    To  obtain  a  particular 
mtcgnl  we  must  find  a  value  of  (1+0*)"^  cos  x;  thb  b  the  real 


or 
or 
or 


part  of  (I +D*}'*  «^a*  and  hence  of  s<1i +(D+«7']-V 

«'l2»D(i-Ji'D)rV, 

-J<*(s^x»+|i**-fx«-|tx«-i-Vx-i-|0; 

the  real  part  of  thb  b 

-i(Ax*-|x'+V*)  cos  x+J(lx*-|x»+|)  sin  x. 
Thb  expresaon  added  to  the  complementary  function  found  above 

g'ves  the  complete  integral;  and  no  generality  b  lost  by  omitting 
om  the  particular  integral  the  terms  -^  x  cos  x+ A  sin  x,  which 
are  of  the  types  of  terms  already  oocumng  in  the  complementary 
function. 

The  symbolical  method  whidi  has  been  explained  has  wider  appli- 
cations than  that  to  which  we  have,  for  simplicity  of  explanatton. 
restricted  it.  For  example,  if  ^x)  be  any  function  of  x,  and 
oi.  oi, . .  .a.  be  different  constants,  and  l(f +ai)  (/+at) . . .  (/+a«)r' 
when  escpreMed  injpartial  fractions  be  written  Zc«(/4-a«)~*,  a  par- 
ticular integral  of  the  differential  equation  (D-fat)(D+at)  •  •  • 
(D+a«)y-i^?(x)  b  given  by 

yZc^iD+a^r*  ^x)-X«.(D+a.)-V^-F«--Ff<x)- 

The  particubr  inte^l  b  thus  ejcpressed  as  a  sum  of  u  integrals. 
A  linear  differential  equation  01  which  the  left  side  has  the  form 

where  Pi, ...  Pa  are  constants,  can  be  reduced  to  the  case  considered 
above.    Writing  x>e(  we  have  the  identity 

x-^-»(«-i){*-2)...(«-m-|-i)  a.  where •-rf/A. 

When  the  linear  differential  eguation.  which  we  take  to  be  of  the 
second  order,  has  variable  coefiiaents,  though  there  b  no  general  rule 
for  obtaining  a  solution  in  finite  terms,  there  are  some  results  which 
it  is  of  advantage  to  have  in  mind.  We  have  seen  that  if  one  solution 
of  the  equation  obtained  by  putting  the  right  side  zero,  say  Vi,  be 
known,  the  equation  can  be  solved.    If  >k  be  another  solution  of 

there  bdn^  no  relation  of  the  form  myi+nya^k,  where  m,  a,  k  are 
constants,  it  b  easy  to  see  that 

so  that  we  have      yiyryiyi  "  A  exp.  (Cpdxj , 

where  Aba  suitably  chosen  constant,  and  exp.  s  denotes  e*.  In  terma 
of  the  two  solutions  yi,  yt  of  the  differential  equation  having  sero  on 
the  ri^ht  side,  the  general  solution  of  the  equation  with  R  >-4(z)  on 
the  nght  side  can  at  once  be  verified  to  be  Ayi-^Byf\- yiu-y^, 
where  a,  v  respectively  denote  the  integrals 

wfMM  iyi'yt-yt'yO-^dx,  »-Jyi*(x)(yi'>fc-yyi)-«dx. 

The  equation 

g+pg+Qr-o. 

by  writing  y-v  exp.  {-iJPdx),  b  at  once  seen  to  be  reduced  to 
g+Ir-o,  where  I-Q-j||-Jpi.    If,  --J-^.  tiie  equation 

j^+Iv-o  becomes  ^*I+^i  ^  non-linear  equation  of  the  first 

order. 
More  generally  the  equation 

^-A+B,+C^. 

where  A,  B,  C  are  functions  of  x,  b,  by  the  substitution 

1   dy 

reduced  to  the  linear  equation 


The  equation 


g-(B+^^)g+ACy.a 


^- 


^,-A+B,+C^, 

known  as  Riccati's  equation,  is  transformed  into  an  equation  of 
the  same  form  by  a  substitution  of  the  form  i>>-(aY+&}/(cY+rf). 
where  a,  b,  c,  d  are  any  functions  of  x,  and  this  fact  may  be  utilized 
to  obtain  a  solution  when  A,  B,  C  have  special  forms;  in  particular 
if  any  particular  solution  of  the  equation  be  known,  say  at,  the 
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substitution  if^r-tfY  enables  us  at  once  to  obtain  the  geaecal 
solution;  for  instance,  wlwn 


'^'hM^' 


a  particular  solution  b  ipt  •-  V  ( — A/C).  This  is  a  case  of  the  remark, 
often  useful  in  practice,  that  the  Unear  equation 

where  |ii>  a  constant,  u  reducible  to  a  standard  form  by  taldnga  new 
independent  variable  s«J  d!x(^0>()rt. 

We  pass  to  other  types  of  equations  of  which  the  solution  can  be 
obtained  by  rule.  We  may  nave  cases  in  which  there  are  two 
dependent  variables,  x  and  y,  and  one  independent  variable  I,  the 
differential  coefficients  dx/di^  dyldt  being  given  as  functiotts  of  s,  y 
and/L    Of  swh  equations  a  Bim|ue  case  is  expressed  by  the  pair 

^^ax+h+c,  ^-a'x+ft'y+c*, 

wherrin  the  coefficients  s,  (,  c,  a',  b',  ef.  are  constants.  To  integrate 
these,  form  with  the  constant  X  the  diflferential  coefficient  of 
M'X+Xy,  that  is  ds/<tt-(a+>0>+((+X^)y+c+Xc'.  the  quantity 
X  being  so  chosen  that  fr+xy>-X(a+XAO>  00  that  we  have 
ds/ib*-7a+XaOs+c+Xc';  this  last  equation  is  at  once  integrable 
in  the  form  s(a+XaO+c+X£'*-Ae<**'A^^,  where  A  b  an  arfottrary 
constant.  In  general,  the  condition  ( +X6'  ■■  X(a  HhXa')  b  satisfied  by 
two  different  values  of  X,  say  X|,  Xt;  the  solutions  correqwnding  to 
these  give  the  values  of  x+>^  and  x+Xty,  from  which  x  and  y  can 
be  found  as  functions  of  t,  involving  two  arbitrary  constants.  If, 
however,  the  two  roots  of  the  quaciratic  equation  for  X  are  equal, 
that  b.  if  (a-6')'+4a'(""0,  the  method  described  sives  only  one 
equation,  expressing  x+Xy  m  terms  of  /;  by  means  «  thb  equation 
y  can  be  eliminated  from  dx/dt^ax-\-by-\-c,  leading  to  an  equation 
of  the  form  ^/itt-Px+9+tW«*x«')«  where  P,  Q,  R  are  consunts. 
The  intention  of  thb  gives  x,  and  tnence  y  can  oe  found. 

A  similar  process  b  applicable  when  we  have  three  or  more 
dependent  variables  whose  differential  coefficients  in  regard  to  the 
single  independent  variables  are  given  as  Unear  functions  of  the 
dependent  variables  with  constant  coefficients. 

Another  method  of  solution  of  the  equations 

dx/*-ax+6y+c,  dy/(ft-o'x+6>+c', 
conabts  in  differentiating  the  firrt  equation,  thereby  obtaining 

from  the  two  given  equations,  by  elimination  of  y,  we  can  express 
dy/dt  as  a  Unear  function  of  x  and  dxldii  we  can  thus  form  an 
equation  of  the  shape  d^/d^*P+Qx+Rix/d:f,  where  P,  Q,  R  are 
constants;  thb  can  be  integrated  by  methods  previously  ex- 

Elained.  and  the  integral,  involving  two  arbitrary  constanii,  gives, 
y  the  equation  dxfdt^ax+by+c,  the  corresponding  value  of  y. 
Conversely  it  should  be  noticed  that  any  single  linear  differential 
equation 

d*x       , ,  _dx 

2^ -n+tx-f-wjip, 

where  «,  V,  o  are  functions  of  t,  by  writing  y  for  dx/dt^  b  equivalent 
with  the  two  equations  dx/di^y,  dyfdt^u+vx-\-wy.    In  fact  a 
simibr  reduction  b  possible  lor  any  system  of  differential  equations 
with  one  independent  variable. 
Equations  occur  to  be  integrated  of  the  form 

Xix+Yify+2ds-o, 
where  X,  Y,  Z  are  functions  of  x,  y,  s.    We  condder  only  the  case  in 
which  there  exists  an  equation  ^(x,  y,  s)  •€  whose  differential 

b  equivalent  with  the  given  differential  equation;  that  is,  |i  being 
a  proper  function  of  x,  y,  s,  we  assume  that  there  exist  equations 

5i.-v  ?i«i,Y  ^KiiZ> 


dx 
these  equations  require 


ds 


and  hence 


SO.Y)-^O.Z).  Ac.. 


conversely  it  can  be  proved  that  thb  is  sufficient  in  order  that  h 
may  exist  to  render  ik{^\dx-k-Mdy\-Zdt)  a  perfect  differential;  in 
panicular  it  may  be  satisfied  in  virtue  of  the  three  equations  such  as 

dZ  aY 

dy  ~  ds  ■**• 
ia  w^ich  case  wc  ipay  Uke  ii"!.    Assuming  the  oooditioii  in 


its  general  form,  take  in  the  given  differential  equation  a  plane 
section  of  the  surface  ^—C  paraUd  to  the  plane  s,  vhu  put  s  con- 
stant, and  consider  tlw  resulting  differential  equation  m  the  two 
variables  x,  y,  namely  Xtlx+Yify  >o ;  let  ^(x,  y,  s)  ^constant,  be  iu 
integral,  the  constant  s  entering,  as  a  rule,  in  ^  because  it  enters  in 
X  and  V.  Now  differentiate  the  rebtion  ^x,  y,  i )  ^/Cs),  where  / 
b  a  function  to  be  determined,  so  obtaining 

there  exbts  a  function  «  of  x,  y,  s  such  that 

|5-»X.|*-»Y. 

because  \f  M^oonstant,  b  the  integral  of  Xix+Y4y -^0:  we  desire  to 
prove  that  /  can  be  cJiosen  so  that  also.  In  virtue  of  ^(x,  y,  s)  •"/(«), 
we  have 


^-g-.Z.««dy^-^-.Z: 


if  thb  can  be  oroved  the  rebtion  ^x,  y,  s]h/(s)  ^constant,  will  be 
the  integral  of  the  given  differentbl  equation.  To  prove  thb  it  is 
enough  to  show  that,  in  virtue  of  i\x,  y,  *)''S{*h  the  function 

|f-,Zc«.be«p««dint«-.rf.o-ly.  No,  i.  c-«,a«« 
of  the  originally  assumed  rdations. 


we  have 


f*-^.|^-|.Y,g-A 


and  hence 

dxdy'~9y9x^* 
thb  shows  that,  as  functions  of  x  and  y.  ^  b  a  function  of  #  (see  the 
note  at  the  end  of  ^rt  L  of  thb  article,  on  Taoobian  determinants), 
so  that  we  may  write  f  ""FCs,  ^),  from  which 

--5j;theng-|j+^^-gj-+-.MZ-^-hrZorg-aZ-^; 

in  virtue  of  ^x,  v,  s)  '/(s),  and  !^*-F(a,  ^),  the  function  #  can  be 
written  in  terms  of  s  only,  thusdF/as  can  be  written  in  terms  of  s  only, 
and  what  we  required  to  prove  b  proved. 

Consider  lastly  a  simple  type  of  differentbl  equation  containing 
two  independent  variables,  say  x  and  y,  and  one  dependent  variable 
s,  namely  the  equation 


r^-M^ 


i^S       p 


Sx'^^dy 

where  P,  Q,  R  are  functions  of  x,  y,  s.  This  b  known  as  Ltfgrange's 
linear  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order.  To  intemte 
this,  consider  first  the  ordinary  differential  equations  dx/d^»P/R. 
tfy/ds>Q/R,  and  suppose  that  two  functions  «,  v.  of  x,  y,  s  can  be 
determined,  independent  of  one  another,  such  that  the  equations 
«  "-a,  *"(.  where  a,  &  are  arbitrary  constants,  lead  to  these  ordinary 
differential  equations,  namely  such  that 

Then  if  F(x,  ^,  s)  ^-o  be  a  relation  satisfying  the  original  differentbl 
equations,  uus  rebtion  giving  rise  to 

dF.aFas    ^.«j«F_jdF«s_^  ^.   ^pdF.^.p«F_^ 

It  follows  that  the  determinant  of  three  rows  and  cdumns  vanishes 
whose  first  row  consisu  of  the  three  quantities  dF/dx,  dF/dy,  dF/9s, 
whose  second  row  consisu  of  the  three  quantities  duf9x^  Bnfdy^  du/dt, 
whose  third  row  consists  similarly  of  the  partial  derivatives  of  v. 
The  vanishing  of  thb  so^alled  Jacobbn  determinant  b  known  to 
imply  that  F  is  expresnble  as  a  function  of  u  and  v,  unless  these  are 
themselves  functionally  rdated,  which  b  contrary  to  hypothesis 
(see  the  note  below  on  Jacobbn  determinants).  Conversely,  any 
rebtion  f  («,  v)  "O  can  easily  be  proved,  in  virtue  of  the  equations 
satisfied  by  «  and  v,  to  lead  to 


•^-^-R- 


The  solution  of  thb  partial  equatbn  Is  thus  reduced  to  the  sniu- 
tion  of  the  two  ordinary  differential  equations  expressed  by 
dxfP'^dy/Q'^dMfR.  In  ngud  to  thb  problem  one  remark  may  be 
made  which  b  often  of  use  in  practice:  when  one  equation  ic-a 
has  been  found  to  satisfy  the  differentbl  equations,  we  may  utilize 
this  to  obtain  the  second  equation  v*6;  for  instance,  we  may.  by 
means  of  «**a,  eliminate  s — ^when  then  from  the  resulting  equations 
in  X  and  y  a  relation  v*6  has  been  found  conuining  x  and  y  and  a, 
the  substitution  a^u  will  ^ive  a  rebtion  involving  x.  v,  s. 

Note  OH  Jacobtan  DeUmnnants. — ^Tbe  fact  assumed  above  that  the 
vaniriiing  of  the  Jacobbn  determinant  whose  dements  are  the  partbl 
derivatives  of  three  functions  F.  »,  v,  of  three  varbUea  x,  y,  s. 
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n  that  iSere  «1m(  a  (uncdo 
riia  Ft  w.  t,  may  be  proved  ii 
crjrreapondiog  theorem  [4  tr 


"Si 


I'lSlOWl^ 


■n'&'L 


•^Z^iZ 


Qvenely.  «ueh  an  npreHJon  < 


thnrron  i[  the  luobiin 


thobrlheciModwawi 
the  fint,  (or  cianipk,  IdUoi 

™JS?''t'h"?h™"ide*'i 
11  and  *  only.     Suppow  D 


uluncouJyhaveienlc 
ellminalion  oT  >>  and  > : 
I,  we  (hoiild  find  a  aeo 

JaFMi.SFWjf.'sFWiii 


»F  *»a.  ,»*a>  ,»♦  aF  Man  .H«t  bf  wan  ,»m. 

Ihenby  the  Jacobian  determinant  ol  F,  ■,  •  ii  reduced  U 


kiBt™."i.%'on]y;B 


D  that  F 


Part  ll.~Caitral  Theory. 
DiffeieatUl  equationi  ariw  in  the  tipreiiion  of  the  relations 
between  quanlities  by  the  elimination  of  details,  either  unknown 

qmiiiTii.  They  give  rite,  tbelefore,  to  the  two  closely  connected 
probtem*  of  detennining  what  arrangement  of  detail)  is  consiiteni 
■itb  then,  and  of  developing,  apart  from  these  delaill,  the  general 
propertie*  eiproAed  by  them.  Very  roughly,  two  methods  of 
•tudy  on  be  distinguished,  with  tJie  names  Tninsiormation- 
Ihieiiei,  Function-theDcies;  the  farmer  is  concerned  with  the 

forms,  eventnally  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  ciplidt  eipressions 
«( the  dependent  variables  in  terms  of  the  independent  variables; 
the  lattH  is  ciHircnied  with  the  delermi nation  ol  the  general 
descriptive  relationi  among  Ibe  quantilin  which  are  involved  by 
the  diBoential  equations,  with  as  little  use  of  algebraical  calcula- 
liou  as  may  be  possible.  Under  the  former  heading  we  may, 
tntb  the  aasuopiioi)  of  a  few  tfacaremi  bcbnging  to  the  latter, 


arnnge  the  theory  of  partial  diSerential  e()uatians  and  Ffaff'i 
ptDblem,  with  their  geometrical  ialeipretations,  as  at  present 
developed,  and  (he  applications  of  Lie's  theory  of  tnnsforma- 
lion-groups  to  partial  and  to  ordinary  equations;  under  the 
latter,  the  study  of  liaeu  differential  equations  in  the  manner 
initiated  by  RieraaDn,  the  applications  of  discontinuous  groups, 
the  theory  of  the  singularities  ol  integrals,  and  the  study  of 
polentiat  equations  with  ekistence-tbeorems  arising  therefrom. 
In  order  to  be  dear  we  shall  enter  into  some  delul  in  regard 
to  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  order,  both  those 
which  are  linelr  in  any  number  of  variables  and  those  not 
linear  in  two  independent  variables,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
function-theory  of  linear  diEerential  equaliool  of  the  second 
order.    Space'  renders  impossible  anything  further  than  the 

of  partial  equations  of  higher  than  the  first  order,  the  function- 
'  tritics  of  ordinary  equa' '  "  '  ' 


applications  to  diffi 
the  bibliography.  It  is  believed  thai 
be  more  useful  to  the  reader  than  if 
been  further  curtailed  to  include  mo 


elihen  account 
n  the  whole  the  a 


integral  powc 


unction  can  be  expressed  as  1  serin  of 
f  the  differences  i— 1»  y~y^  . . .,  con  _ 
■uRiciently  small  (sec  Fdnction;  Fmuluini  of  Cemflii  Van- 
Without  (his  condition,  which  we  eipress  by  saying  that 
clion  is  developable  about  i„  y„...,many  results 
provisionalty  staled  in  the  liansfotination  theories  wouM  be 
waning  or  incorrect.  If,  iben,  we  have  a  set  of  Jb  (unctioni, 
./t  of  n  independnit  varial>le>  Xi.,.i„  we  say  that 
independent  when  n>Ji  and  not  every  determioant  of 
'  '  e  tnatrii  of  k  rows  and  n 
!tiIuent5d/,/it,,...d/,Wr.; 
I,  which  we  assume,  that  i( 
e,  the  first  k  columns  be  not 
!  functions  be  developable 

enc    power   series    in    the 


irons  whose  r-ih  rt 


ibout  this  point,  tbeo  ttt/m 
■*a  eipress  ii, . . .  ii  by  1 
difference*    ii«i— la'ti, .  ..x. 


,  ii.    The  eiplanation  is  given  u  a  type  of  eiplani 

understood  In  what  follows. 
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puHiiw  fl,-A-i 


P.+IP.+CPVaI+-.;.- 


luatiau  of  t] 


than  tht  Bbiolulr  value  o!  Ill 

.,-iJ„  P,-i.P,+a,p,  , .  . 

and  in  general  P„i-a,P,+JAP^i+.  .  .+i.P-    Tbae  give  (or 

every  coefficient  in  P<,i  an  intcciaJ  fligresate  with  real  poiitive 

cocfficienla  o(  the  coefficients  in  P^  P^i P.  and  thecoeilicienlt 

in  A  and  B;  and  they  are  (he  ume  Dggresatca  aj  would  be  given  by 


.lu  o(  the  coellicienli 
andfr.Menre»thec 


1  p^  h-i!  ''■;>•  and  the  co- 
fficKnti  in  P,  and  alio  in  A,  B 
le  values  obtained  in  aucceuion 
iral  and  pofilive;  aod4unhcr, 
»ointe  ^ue  oC  a  tun  o(  terait 


arc  ihuB  reductd  to  (I),  ipccifying  functions  X,  B  with  reai  positive 
coeflKicnls,  each  in  absolute  value  not  less  than  the  corresponding 
eoe      entina.    ,    ' f^j^^^g^f^^f^'^ 
possenea  an  intepil  P,+lPi+<^^!  +  -  -  -  in  which  the  coeHicienn 
of  the  <iRTe«ponding  coefficient  in  ^     Ifa,  Abedevel^tabiefori:,  jr 


1  absolute  value  Ihan  the 


_.  ^ _.  .  ...    J  verify  that  we  nuj 

i,».B.M(,-!a)-(,.y-,.„*„,. 

rncral  theorem  u  to  the  proof  of  the  euitent:e  oTan  inlegral  of 


'  coliinini  not  vinishing  identically  la  that  formed  by  the 
coelhcienis  of  the  diifctenlial  coefficienta  o(  /  in  regard 
toiti  .,.]!,;  alwthat Ihecoefficientsareallaevelopablc 

^  nluH  the  determinant  just  spolHn  of  it  no!  xenj. 


that  [his  mull  ii  a  generaliution  of  the  Iheoiem  (o 
proof  li  eonvenienily  given  by  induction  from  that  c 
verified  without  diffirulty  (i)  that  il  from  the  r  eq 


™J./-o 


ilheequalion  Q^j-Q^f-O  con- 

ofQJ..-.  QJ.  >1  muri  bJ'identrally 
it  called  a  Joubiat  lyiUm.    Of  Ihi^ 


of  these  the  fint  r-l  ate  exactly  ii . .  .  i, 
[otelher  with  n  be  introduced  aa  ■  nei 
-"•■"- equalions.  Since  the  (ini  equatioi 


Im  new  independent  variables.  It  will 

Its  in  regard  to  ■<■ j-jh-j 

[presdng  that 


I  in  regard  to  ihcm,  and  will  reduce  Iheiefore 
^jes^ng  Ihat  any  innimon  tolulion  ol  the  r 
only  of  the  n-i  remalaini  variables.  Thereby 

ibks.    Proceeding  Ihui.  we 


with  them  we  may  be  able  lo  regard  x,„,  ...  i,  as  fJJVJ'^ 
f unclionB  of  fi,  ^  -  ■  rr.  these  being  regarded  at  independent    •*■«■■■■ 

regard  to  jCt  on  tUt  hypothesis  the  result  ihould  be  the  same  mi  when 
we  differentiate  cm  in  regard  to  i*  on  this  hypothesis.  The  dtBer- 
eniial  coefficient  «  a  function  /  of  xi, .  , .  jr.  on  this  hypotbeait,  in 
regard  lo  a>,  ie>  hDwever^ 

dlliu+^~^!ldi^,+  . . .  •VcHilli*.. 

I^"a™ii  rirtu°e"ci"a(Cw5^'Q.(&R-S:  AirfitSi  in  (act  b^ 
easily  «eri^  thai  if  t#„i.  ,  .  .  u.  be  the  principal  solutions  of  the 
Jacobian  syitem,  Q-/"0.  T«lu[nnB  TEspeclively  taaVti.  ^  .  .  a,  when 


be  solved  lor  i^,.  . 


of  these  solutions  of  [he  lotal  t 

and  the  theory  of  [he  Jacobiai.  -, — _,  _ 

[heory  of  such  lolal  equations,  in  general,  finds 
under  the  heading  P!aS"i  Eiprttiiau,  below. 
A  practical  method  of  reducing  [he  aalu[Lon  of 

may  be  evpfained  in  connexion  with  a  geometrical 
pretation  which  will  perhaps  be  clearer  in  a  pan 
case,  say  n-\.  r-i.    There  is  then  only  one 

Sualion.  say  tfi-ocfs-f-My;   if  we  do  not  take  ai 
the  condition  o(  in(egiatnli[y,  which  is  in  thi 
•Ja/dy+Ualdl-dbldx+aiblit.  this  equation  may 

aarded  as  defining  through "- --■—  '- 

imension      .[ace^a^u^w 

,ons,nanwly 
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,  f-tk+Kl,  uid  ngard  ■•  u  cooiunt,  we  llun  in  [acl  bt 
inf  IM  KcUoa  of  the  iitrfue  by  ■  fixed  plane  ^^  -nCx-x.) ; 
ii  KCIiDn  A>A(a-(-tiii)l  if  m  [ben  inltgnle  the  Equalion 

1.  ttidiii  tbe  Blutlon  wbkb  reduca  lo  $.  Idt'i-o, 

t  again  nplm  M  by  (3k^/(j-j:,),  we  ilall  hiYi  tht 


pqiitrd  Wb  -  -  -  fli»aafixcdt  the  (n-r)  total  equalione  tal 
ixtf^^tit+m^^+.  .  .+fHf'(j-and thcirJntegralionLteq 
that  of  the  dogle  partial  equation 


BrtuIiTigI-m-xr*,"i-(ft-W);(i,-i,-) m,-(x,-x,-)Ki,-i,-), 

n  obtain  the  HljtionB  at  the  onf^nal  lysten  of  partial  eqii3' 
liona  prcviouily  denored  by  uui, .  .  .  •*»  It  ia  lo  be  remarked. 
bovever,  Iliat  rhe  presence  oi  the  fixed  paramelen  nii.  .  .  ,  m,  in 

DO  tbe  hypotbeiii .,- - — ^ 

^*^"**     are  Implied  by,  or  arecoDHftent  with,  a  t 

'TT'^      o^-t-Wy+w^CMrbena,  b,f  arvunrainacaionciiDiia 

■xaDed  P/affui  Ei/roirim  oite+Mv+i^.'  A ™b^'™n  {|5  i' 
(Kb  or  lit  nutalitKfaiil—<b!dy,Jtlili-ialib,4aldy-ilil-U,  which 

I..II  denoK  remeclivcly  by  lu,  rb.  ■,>.  be  identically  kh>.  the 

m  ii  the  difFumtial  of  a  lunction  oC  i.  y.^iequal  todltay; 

by  multmlialiaii  by  ihe  factor  l/ii  tj)  that  in  icncnl  the  «■ 
pnwon^  of  the  lorm  «-HhA|.    Coniider  Ihe  maliii  o(  four 

a.  »,  c,  and  tin  elenienU  of  Ihe  {r+l}-lh  row,  for  r-i,  i,  j  are  Ihe 

(eenihal  thecsietd).  (i).  (^  above  corRipand  rnpeclively  lo  the 

^i^u  ™nU'w''eveiy  detm^'inan't  it  X^™  I^™  in. 
ia  leni,  M  when  nacondilion  is  a»um«l.  Thi<  mull  an  be  genenl- 

called  PIallian'e>pr™ono'Iitt,+..,+a.i(i.  can  be reduceil (o  one 
or  other  of  the  luro  lormi 

.,*i+. .  .+«i(4.  «tl+ai<((i+. .  .+■»-.*.-.. 

whetlin  I.  m h. ...  br  independent : 

imichthalli-' " -' 


^■.Tif; 


wa  and  cotinnni  In  a  Hm.vaniiliinE 
nalrix  h  thai  whoK  Snt  row  Is  i 

luanlilf  iiCfiifdaJdx^    The  proof  of  tuch  a 


imberotn 


(1)  II  tbeqiiantiliesHi.. 
thee.q«emonK,rf(,+...- 
-»-,  ..+a'.^i<C^i:andi 
be  hoinilgtneoiH  in  ii,  . . 
tHDresuTtsuedcducliaii 
(see  bel»"l-  ""d  >h»ir  ' 


irei.  beiide 


When  Ihe  ei^ 

coniainini  only  independent  quantilies  ii  inus  once  auureo.  me 
idcniilicatian  o(  the  mimbet  k  srith  that  defined  by  Ihe  ipecified 
inatiii  Buy,  with  aome  diliiculty.  be  made  a  tcilnion. 

In  all  caeea  of  a  un|le  Prafliaii  equation  we  are  thus  led  to  consider 
what  i>  implied  by  a  rebtioB  ^aidf,-.  .  .-aadl.-o.  in  which 

2S  ilii'pen'ln'lvinabiei,'  ^iJi.1oXeaat^ilied'^n^nu"o( 
JTrT  one  or  several  relations  connecting  Ihe  variaMesi  these 
'™™      miHl  involve  relations  connecting  I,  (,,...  (.  onhf.and 

then  UHWH  t  hat  In  one  actual  ayuein  of  relations  in  t^rtue  of  which 
the  PTaKan  equation  la  aalUSed.  all  the  relations  connecting  U  -  -  ■ 
$m  only  arr  given  by 

(-«<«.. .i-).h-Wi«.. .».)....<.-«'«.■-.'-): 


a,welhua 


■»,ite-  ■  ■  ■  -rMm^iihti-.  ■  .-■.it-i 
me  in  teganl  to  ui,  ...■.,  f.,! ..,  I.^ 

. ;ients  of  the  difletenliak  of  these  variab 

relacioiu  of  the  form 

\h  the  previous  j+t  relations,  coBstrtute  a  set 
Kcting  tlie»a+l  variables  in  virtue  ol  which 
ia  satisfied  independently  of  Ike  locm  ol  the 
I.  There  ia  eieaily  auch  •  lec  for  each  of  Ihe 
..i-nt-I.r-M..  And  for  any  value  ol  i  then 
■-■■-"--■  to  the  specified  m-fi  relations,  pro- 


nth  the  s 


relalior 


'ilM,  eneuialfy.  Ihe  Integntion  of  u  PJa^n  e 

(iiiljfi+  . . .  +a^.«'o, 
.  0.  are  Funclioni  of  i,.  ...  i^  it  ejected  by  the 
procqses  nttMaiy  In  biiag  il  la  in  reduced  lofin.  involving  only 
reduction  to  be  cai-^-'  — ■  ~  -" ■■•' -■■ —  --  '^^--    " 


beiximea  changed  If 
relations  changed  '- 


^d  wiibout  difficulty  that  by  putii 


C-*(l'. «'.)-l'ii(,(»'w,...C.)-...-f ■*/(■«,,..!',).-♦, 

(ay.toietlKrwilhii'i-ihtW'i,  ...  ..■'.-dW^_,whlcbeonIainanly 


il»i"tudii+.  .  .-l^iijiironly  mtb 
when  this  system  is  satisfied  by  lei 
suitable  (unctioiit  of  tbe  independent  t 
in  that  caee  ihe  inlcgial  manifolda  ai 
When  these  are  non-eiiHcnt,  there  ma 
foldiofhigherdimeniionsi  lor  if 
d#-*<(ii+...+#Hb,-t-*«,((,«jibi  + 


Vcber,  IfiuA.  .4aiuJ.  h 


results,  lanely  of  alge 


(looi).  p.  j86). 
It  Hcks  deursble  lo  add  h( 

contact"raMil^"iOTi.  ^o'L, ^^^^^ 

funclioni  of  the  (in+l)  independent  variables  i.ii, .  ■  .Xt.pi.-..h 
WE  deiule  by  I**-!  the  mm  oTthe  n  termi  luch  aa 

It  can  at  once  be  verified  ihat  for  any  three  funclion.[/I«l|  +H{*J^ 
+lW*ll-3{l**l+al*/l+3ifl/*l.''''ichwhen;.*.*donol«,nlaina 

becomeitheidcnlity(/(.*))+ (♦«/))+«(/■*)) -0,  Then.H  X„. .  JC.. 
Pi.  .  .  .  P.beauchluBCIiansoli,,  .  .  .  b.fn  . . .  h. that  PkIX, 
+  ...+PJX,  ia  identically  equal  to  p,ii,+...+pJi.,  it  can  be 
abown  by  elementary  algebra,  aflcr  equaling  coeflWienti  oE  inde- 
pendent diHerentiali.  (Ollul  the  funclioni  XT, . ..  P>  are  indcpcnd. 


S'^.-.' 


!r!~"^"^v 


lie  i'S-o'^ti^(X,X,')™o 


.Xm  be  indcpendcr.. ,. ., 

c1at)Sni"ix,x") ^iKSI-ir!?.  P. M'be'SidJimlJ'Ximi'n'Jdrby 
olvinf  Unear  algcbnlc  equations,  auch  that  P,<IX,+.  .  .i-P.i'X. 
-f,ifa,+.  .  .+-fciji.  II  now  wt  pill  a+i  for  n.  put  tiori.,!, 
;  tor  X„,  a,  (or-PilP„,.  for  f-i,  ...  n,  put  q,  iw-p.lp»,  nnd» 

oi«»i/Qui.  and  then  finally  write  P l^,lh,...#.lora....D,. 

1. , .  .f..  we  obtain  the  lollowini  reitilti:   II  ZX.  . .  ._X.,  P P. 

Z-plSc™.-Pjffl.'"is'  idHllEl'li; 


e  independent  funclii 
|iuliDnii'-Z,i't-X, 
iddelermineatranifc: 


(I)  ih 


z,x,.T7?x„p,,  ...P. 

T.,  p,.  .  .  .  p..  10  that  the 

lvc(fforr.ii...,r.,A....p. 

.?x"%ISfy?bi°p(^"t} 
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identities  [ZXi]  "O,  PCiX/1  *o.    And  the  further  identities 
(P<Xil-a.  lP«Xil-o.  lP<Zl-aP<,  (P*P,l-o, 

are  also  verified.  Conversely,  if  Z,  Xi. . . .  X.  be  independent  func- 
tions satisfying  the  identities  IZX<1  ->o,  IX<Xi]  «o,  then  o,  other  than 
zero,  and  Pi. . . .  P«  can  be  uniquely  determined,  by  solution  of 
algebraic  equations,  such  that 

dZ-PidXi-  , .  .-Pi,rfX.-^((«f-pidxt-  . . .  ~pmdx»)i 
Finally,  there  is  a  particular  case  of  mat  importance  arising  when 
tf-i,  which  gives  the  resulu:  (i)  If  U,  X|, . . .  X„  Pi,  .  .  .  P,  be 
2»+i  functions  of  the  2n  independent  variables  Xi.  .  .  .  x«,  pi, 
.  .  .  pM  satisfying  the  identity 

dU+PidXi-k- .  .  .  +P.dX.-Pi(fa:i+ .  .  .  +p.dx., 
then  the  an  functions  Pi,  .^ .  .  P»,  Xi,  .' .  .  X«  are  independent, 
and  we  have 

(X.X/)-o,(X«U)-»Xi.(P<X<)-i.(P<X*)-o.(P<P/)o,-(PiU)+P<-«Pi, 
where  8  denotes  the  operator  pidldpi-^ .  .  , +p,d/dpt;  (a)  If 
Xi, ...  X.  be  independent  functions  of  Xu  .  .  •  «•.  pt,  .  .  .  Pn, 
such  that  (XiXj)  *0,  then  U  can  be  found  by  a  quadrature,  such  that 

(X<U)-iX<; 

and  when  Xu  •  •  •  X«,  U  satisfy  these  |fl(n+i)  conditions,  then 
Pi,  . . .  P»  can  be  found,  by  solution  of  linear  algebraic  equations,  to 
render  true  the  identity  rfU+PidXi+...+P«dX*-«ftdxi+...+p«<ix,; 
(3)  Functions  Xi, . . .  X«,  Pi, . . .  P«  can  be  found  to  satisfy 
this  differential  identity  when  U  is  an  arbitrary  given  function  of 
Xi. .  •  •  *n$  Pu  »  '  •  Pal  but  this  requires  integrations.  In  order 
to  see  what  integrations,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  verify  the  statement 
that  if  U  be  an  arbitrary  given  function  01  xi, . . .  Xntpi,  ...  p., 
and,  for  r<n,  Xi. .  .  .  Xr  be  independent  functions  of  these  vari- 
ables, such  that  (XaU)"*Xa^,  (XpXff)"»o,  for  p,  a*i .  .  .  r,  then 
the  f-t-i  homogeneous  linear  partial  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order  (LJ0+4/-O,  (Xp/)-o,  form  a  complete  system.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  assumptions  above  made  lor  the  reduction  of 
Pfaffian  expressions  follow  from  the  results  here  enunciated  for 
contact  transformations. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  solution  of  any  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  first  order;  we  attempt  to  explain 
ffirtttf  certain  ideas  relatively  to  a  sin^e  equation  with  any 
dm»na»  number  of  independent  variables  (in  particular,  an 
iM»va»  ordinary  equation  of  the  first  order  with  one  inde- 
tfofl  9t  ai0  pendent  variable)  by  speaking  of  a  single  equation  with 
^***  two  independent  variables  x,  y,  and  one  dependent 

variable  z.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  naturally  led  to 
consider  s^tems  of  such  simultaneous  equations,  which  we 
consider  below.  The  central  discovery  of  the  transformation 
theory  of  the  solution  of  an  equation  F(x,  y,  z,  dzjdx,  dz!dy)^o 
is  that  its  solution  can  always  be  reduced  to  the  solution  of 
partial  equations  which  are  linear.  For  this,  however,  we  must 
regard  dzfdx^  dz/dy,  during  the  process  of  integration,  not  as  tfie 
differential  coefficients  of  a  function  s  in  regard  to  x  and  y,  but  as 
variables  independent  of  x,  y,  z;  the  too  great  indefiniteness  that 
might  thus  appear  to  be  introduced  being  provided  for  in  another 
way.  We  notice  that  if  s«^(x,  y)  be  a  solution  of  the  differ- 
ential equation,  then  dz'^dxd4'ldx+dyd}p/dy;  thus  if  we  denote 
the  equation  by  F(x,  y,  z,  p,  9,)«o,  and  prescribe  the  condition 
dz'-pdx'^gdy  for  every  solution,  any  solution  such  as  s«^(x,  y) 
will  necessarily  be  associated  with  the  equations  p^dz/dx^ 
q  »  dz/dy,  and  z  will  satisfy  the  equation  in  its  original  form.  We 
have  previously  seen  (under  Pfajian  Expressions)  that  if  five 
variables  x,  y,  s,  p,  9,  otherwise  independent,  be  subject  to 
dz^pdx-~qdy^Of  they  must  in  fact  be  subject  to  at  least  three 
mutual  relation j.    If  we  associate  with  a  point  (x,  y,  t)  the  plane 

Z-«-p(X-x)+g(Yr-y) 
passing  through  it,  where  X,  Y,  Z  are  current  co-ordinatei,  and 
call  this  association  a  surface-element;  and  if  two  consecutive 
elements  of  which  the  point(x-i-ix,  y-\'dy,  z-\-dz)oi  one  lies  on  the 
plane  of  the  other,  for  which,  that  is,  the  condition  dz^pdx-\-qdy 
is  satisfied,  be  said  to  be  connected,  and  an  infinity  of  connected 
elements  following  one  another  continuously  be  called  a  con- 
necUvily,  then  our  statement  is  that  a  connectivity  consists  of  not 
more  than  00  *  elements,  the  whole  number  of  elements  (x,  y, z,  p,  q) 
that  are  possible  being  called  00  *.  The  solution  of  an  equation 
F(x,  y,  z,  dzldXf  dz/dy)  ^oizthtn  to  be  understood  to  mean  finding 
in  adl  possible  ways,  from  the  00  *  elements  (x,  y,  s,  p,  q)  which 
satisfy  F(x,  y,  z,  p,  q)'^o  a  set  of  00  *  elements  forming  a  con- 
nectivity; or,  more  analytically,  finding  in  all  possible  wasrs  two 


relations  G«o,  H»o  connecting  x,  y,z^pt  q  and  independent  of 
F«o,  so  that  iht  three  relations  together  may  involve 

dz^pdx-^-qdy. 
Such  a  set  of  three  relations  may,  for  example,  be  of  the  form 
s-^x,  y),  p^d\p/dx,  q^^dip/dy;  but  it  may  also,  as  another 
case,  involve  two  relations  s-^^O'),  x-^i(y)  connecting  x,  y,  i, 
the  third  relation  being 

^'(y)-^^i(y)+^. 
the  connectivity  consisting  in  that  case,  geometrically,  of  a  curve 
in  space  taken  with  00^  of  its  tangent  planes;,  or,  finally,  a 
connectivity  is  constituted  by  a  fixnl  point  and  all  the  planes 
passing  through  that  point.  This  generalized  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  solution  of  F»o  is  of  advantage,  moreover,  in  view  of 
anomalies  otherwise  arising  from  special  forms  of  the  equation 

itself.    For  instance,  we  may  include  the  case,  some-     

times  arising  when  the  equation  to  be  solved  is  obtained  oimt 
by  transformation  from  another  equation,  in  which  F  <*»  «'<*• 
does  not  contain  either  p  or  9.  Then  the  equation  has  ••■■*■•* 
00*  solutions,  each  consisting  of  an  arbitrary  point  of  the  surface 
F^o  and  all  the  00*  planes  passing  through  this  point;  it  also 
has  00  *  solutions,  each  consisting  of  a  curve  drawn  on  the  surface 
F  «  0  and  all  the  tangent  planes  of  this  curve,  the  whole  consisting 
of  00  *  elements;  finally,  it  has  also  an  isolated  (or  singular) 
solution  consisting  of  the  points  of  the  surface,  each  associated 
with  the  tangent  plane  of  the  surface  thereat,  abo  00  >  elements  in 
all.  Or  again,  a  linear  equation  F«Pp+Q9-R"*o,  wherein 
P,  Q,  R  are  functions  of  x,  y,  z  only,  has  00  *  solutions,  each 
consisting  of  one  of  the  curves  defined  by 

rfx/P-rfy/Q-&/R 
taken  with  all  the  tangent  planes  of  this  curve;  and  the  same 
equation  has  00  *  solutions,  each  consisting  of  the  points  of  a 
surface  containing  00  >  of  these  curves  and  the  tangent  planes  of 
this  surface.  And  for  the  case  of  n  variables  there  is  similariy 
the  possibility  of  n+x  kinds  of  solution  of  an  equation 
F(xi,  .  .  .  x»,  s,  pi,  .  .  .  pn)^o;  these  can,  however,  by  a 
simple  contact  transformation  be  reduced  to  one  kind,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  relation  x'=^(x'i,  .  .  .  x'.)  connecting  the 
new  variables  xfi,  .  .  .  x*,,,  x'  (see  under  PJaffian  Expressions); 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  solution 

i-^^(y),  *-^^i(y),  ^(y)-#^i(y)+^ 
of  the  equation   Pp+Qg=R   the  transformation  •■««-px, 
,  *'"^.  P'-  — *.  y-y,  Q^^q  gives  the  solution 

«'-^(/)+xVi(y),  p'^-dzf/d:^,  ^-&'/rfy 
of  the  transformed  equation.  These  explanations  take  no 
account  of  the  possibility  of  p  and  q  being  infinite;  this  can  be 
dealt  with  by  writing  p**—u/w,  q^—v/w,  and  considering 
homogeneous  equations  in  u,  v,  w,  with  f(dx+Mfy+iwb»o  as  the 
differential  relation  necessary  for  a  connectivity;  in  practice  we 
use  the  ideas  associated  with  such  a  procedure  more  often  without 
the  appropriate  notation. 

In  utilizing  these  general  notions  we  shall  first  consider 
the  theory  of  characteristic  chains,  initiated  by  Cauchy,  which 
shows  well  the  nature  of  the  relations  implied  by  the  given 
differential  equation;  the  alternative  ways  of  carrying  ^_^__ 
out  the  necessary  integrations  arc  suggested  by  con-  JJJ^Jlf' 
sidering  the  method  of  Jacob!  and  Mayer,  while  a  good  '' 

summary  is  obtained  by  the  formulation  in  terms  of  a  Pfafiian 
expression. 

Consider  a  solution  of  F-»o  expressed  by  the  three  independent 
equations  F«o,  G-o,  H  -o.  If  it  be  a  solution  in  which  there  is 
more  than  one  relation  connectingx,  y.s.let  new  variables  x^o'',s',p',9' 
be  introduced,  as  before  explamed  under  Pfaffian  EX"  ctMnc 
pre^Miw,  in  Which  s' is  of.  the  form  terisfJb 

s'-^-^xi-. . .  -i>,x,(*-l  or  2),     .  c*atos. 

so  that  the  solution  becomes  01  a  form  s'"^(x'y)i 
p^—d^ldxf,  ^^d^ld^,  which  then  will  identically  satiny  the  trans- 
formed equations  F'  -o,  G'-o,  H'  -o.  The  equation  F'  -o,  if  x'.y.V 
be  regarded  as  fixed,  sutes  that  the  plane  Z-s'-^'fX-  x')+g^(Y-^') 
is  tangent  to  a  certain  cone  whose  vertex  is  (x*,  y,  r),  the  consecutive 
point  (x'+rfx',  y+dx^,  a^-^dz')  of  the  generator  of  contact  being  such 
that 

plating  in  this  direction  on  the  surface  s'->f(x',  /)  the  tangent 
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ibK  J  tlw  ntfia  It  Ihli  OHUKiitrvc  po)n(  ii  W+il^.  ^+ift, 
wben.  (iiKC  F'(i'.  /.  f,  j«Ur',.f«/iiy7-Diiiaenuci].  weluvc 
^(rfF/<r'+p'rfV'/i(i')+J/.'F7rfp'-o.  Thu.  ih.  «iu.li«u.  which 
we  ■luU  call  UK  cbincteruuc  equalioiu, 

m  ntklM  ilant  ■cnanKtinty  of  lei  ckmcnU  contUlini  at  t  cutvt 

BB^-t^.y'lMiidtliicuastatBl '-'■ ' ' 1^- 

■" ition  F'-o,  when  #^  j' , 


Yf/4 


pi™"i-ii'-p'Ot-'»')+a'0    ...       .--.,. 

^■t-lc'. /-V. ''+t^]^>c«i«ut<vcp«Dlal  thi> 


^S^"&T 


le  EVKTitor  d  the  ohk 


ae  cluracterittic  cqiutioi 


a  r.  iFW™  c-,"occi7mn(  in  ifc 
Icj  ro  denoe.  from  th«  diltcr 


tCiin  to  Ihe  onnnal  van 


inl«nl  ol  thii  equatton  F*o  coiuiitft  dfily  of  ckmc 
lo  iSU  inuinl-.  For  iiuUHX.,  it  Ihe  equalioii  da  not 


■hoK  >u  u  >  tancm  line  tl  tht  wurl 
iht  fono   Pf+Qj-R,  the  chain  cw 


™F-o.  '(firF-< 


"»*' 


In  all  cajct  Ihrrc  uv  «  >  chuaclenstic  chaliu,  whose  annnjc  m 

IhctcCm  be  eipecled  In  eihauM  the  •  '  cIcDint*  aliSyinE  F  - 

ConiideT,  in  fia.  ■  nnfle  inhniijr  of  coDDected  eieinenii  en 

•ptdfied  by  i~  7<,  k  P-  fn  which  ve  Hippoae  opieMcd 
-  luBction>  of  1  paiaiiinet  m,  » that 

ZT^  <•  ewywhni  zero  on  thia  chain:  further,  nippoae  that 
'*^.  -  each  ot  F,  iFUp. ....  iSli'+ptfldt  ii  developable 
'    It  each  element  of  ihia  chain  T.  and  that  T  ia  km  a 
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chain  be  taken  to  that  x«  is  constani ;  ihen  the  condition  for  initial 
values  is  only 

rf«»— g«rfy#-o, 
and  the  elements  of  the  intqnid  constituted  by  the  chaiacteristic 
chains  issuing  therefrom  satisfy 

df— Mrfii"0. 
Hence  this  cquatk)n  involves  ds—^dx—gdy^o,  or  wc  have 

d»—^x—qdv^vi0C—ud^), 
where  a  h  not  zero.  Conversely,  the  integration  of  p  >  ^  is,  essentially, 
the  problem  of  writing  the  expression  dz—i4x—qdy  in  the  form 
a(c/f — bx/il),  as  must  be  possible  (from  what  was  said  under  Pfaffian 
Expressions), 

To  integrate  a  s^tem  of  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first 
order  Xi*ai,  .  .  .  Xr^Or  in  n  independent  variables  Xi,  .  .  .  Xm 
e».#—  w  *°^  ®"^  dependent  variable  «,  we  write />i  for  dsjdxi,  Ac, 
Miacfa«  and  attempt  to  find  n+i-r  further  functions  Z,  Xr+i 
otUutOrmt  • '  •  ^»*  *"ch  that  the  equations  Z«  a,  X,  -o,(»- 1, . . .  n) 
^^^^^  involve  ds-pidxi-,  .  .^pM»~o.  By  an  argument 
already  given,  the  common  integral,  if  existent,  must  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  equations  oi  the  characteristic  chains  of  any  one  equation 
X.  sa,;  thus  each  of  the  expressions  IX»X<]  must  vanish  in  virtue 
of  the  equations  expressing  the  integral,  ana  we  may  without  loss  of 

f;encrality  assume  that  each  of  the  corresponding  \r{r—  i )  expressions 
ormed  from^  the  r  given  differential  equations  vanishes  in  virtue  of 
these  equations.  The  determination  of  the  remaining  n+i—r 
functions  may,  as  before,  be  made  to  depend  on  characteristic  chains, 
which  in  this  case,  however,  arc  manifolds  of  r  dimensions  obuined 
bv  integrating;  the  equations  IXi/]«o,  .  .  .  [Xr/]-o;  or  having 
obtained  one  mtegral  of  this  system  other  than  Xi,  .  .  .  Xr,  say 
Xr^i,  we  may  consider  the  system  IXi/]«»o,  .  .  .  [Xr+i/l=o,  for 
which,  again,  we  have  a  choice ;  and  at  any  stage  we  may  use  Mayer's 
method  and  reduce  the  simultaneous  linear  equations  to  one  equation 
involving  parameters;  while  if  at  any  sta^e  of  the  process  we  find 
some  but  not  all  of  the  integrals  of  the  simultaneous  system,  they 
can  be  used  to  simplify  the  remaining  work;  this  can  only  be  clearly 
explained  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  so-called  function  groups 
for  which  we  have  no  space.  One  result  arising  is  that  the  simul- 
taneous system  Pi"^,  .  Pr'^^,  wherein  Pi,  .  /v  are  not  invohcd  in 
^,  .  ^,  if  it  satisfies  the  ir(r— i)  relations  [/>(— ^.,  />/--*j1=o, 
has  a  solution  «=^(xi,  .  .  .  Xn).  pi^d^ldxu  .  .  .  pn=d^/dxn, 
reducing  to  an  arbitrary  function  of  x,^.i,  . .  .  x,  only,  wlicn  xj  =xi«, 
.  .  .  x,«»*r*  under  certain  conditions  as  to  dcvcloptibility;  a 
gcneraliption  of  the  theorem  for  linear  equations.  The  problem  of 
mtegration  of  this  system  is,  as  before,  to  put 

.     ,  dz—^dxi  —...  -'4>rdxr^p,^idx,^i  —  ...  — ^,  dxm 
mto  the  form  ff(rff-«*.+ider+i- . . .  -w«rf«») ;  and  here  f,  t+,,. .  .{„ 
u,+u  ...If*  may  be  taken,  as  before,  to  be  principal  integrals 
of  a  certain  complete  system  of  linear  equations;  those,  namely, 
determining  the  characteristic  chains. 

If  L  be  a  function  of  t  and  of  the  2if  quantities  Xi,  .  .  .  x.,  ±i,  .  . . 
±*t  where  it  denotes  dxi/dtt  &c.,  and  if  in  the  n  equations 


VfL 


d  /dL\     dL 
"iSKSiJ  "3x7 


we  put  pi -gg-i  and  so  express  *i, .  .  .  *.  in  terms  of  /,  x<,  .  .  . 
Xm,  Pi,  »  »  .  p»,  assuming  that  the  determinant  of  the  quantities 
dxidJtt  *"  "**'  "^'^»  *'•  further,  H  denote  the  function  of  /,  Xi,  .  .  . 

«••  Pit  •  •  •  pm,  numerically  eoual  to  ^*i+.  .  .+^«i»-L,  it  is  easy 
^^^  to  prove  that  rff>./d<-  -dH/dx,,  dx,/dt^dH/dpi.  These 
"t"™™""  so-called  carumwal  e<}uations  form  part  of  those  for 
.A,«-.i,^  t^c  characteristic  chains  of  the  single  partial  equation 
VMm**  df/d/-|-Ha  x,.  .  .  .x.,d«/dx„  .  .  .  d«/dx.)-o,  to  which 
then  the  solution  of  the  original  eauations  tor  xi  .  .  .  x.  can  be 
reduced.  It  may  be  shown  ^i)  that  iit^i>{t,  Xi, . . .  x.,  cu  •  .  £<■)+£ 
be  a  complete  integral  of  this  equation,  then  Pi^d^z/dxi.  d^^fda^ef 
are  3»  equations  giving  the  solution  of  the  canonical  equations 
referred  to,  where  C| . . .  c.  and  «k, . . .  c»  arc  arbitrary  constants ; 
(2)  that  if  X.-  -Xi(/,  x-i. . . .  Pn*),  pi  -  Piit.  Xi*, . . .  f>»,)  be  the  principal 
solutions  of  the  canonical  equations  for  /'(*,  and  a  denote  tne  result 
of  substituting  these  values  in  PidH/dpi-\;  .  .-t-p«dH/dp»— H,  and 
0«  n  e«d<,  where,  after  integration,  Q  is  to  be  expressed  as  a  function 

of  t,xi .  .  .  x».  xi*, ,  .  .  Xn*,  then  c^Q+f  is  a  complete  integral  of 
the  partial  equation. 

A  system  of  differential  equations  is  said  to  allow  a  certain 
continuous  group  of  transformations  (see  Groups,  Theory  or) 
when  the  introduction  for  the  variables  in  the  differen- 
tial equations  of  the  new  variables  given  by  the 
0/    equations  of  the  group  leads,  for  ail  values  of  the 
liten-     parameters  of  the  group,  to  the  same  differential  equa- 
tions in  the  new  variables.    It  would  be  interesting 
to  verify  in  examples  that  this  is  the  case  in  at  least 
the  majority  of  the  differential  equations  which  are 
known  to  be  integrable  in  finite  terms.    VVc  give  a  theorem  of 
very  general  application  for  the  case  of  a  simultaneous  complete 
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system  of  h'near  parUal  homogeneous  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order,  to  the  solution  of  which  the  various  differential  equa- 
tions discussed  have  been  reduced.  It  will  be  enough  to  consider 
whether  the  given  differential  equations  allow  the  infinitesimal 
transformations  of  the  group. 

It  can  be  shown  easily  that  sufficient  conditions  in  ocder  that  a 
complete  system  nj/-o...nA/-o,  in  n  independent  variables, 
should  allow  the  infinitesimal  transformation  P/-»o  are  expressed 
by  k  equations  n.P/-Pn./-X.,n,/+...+X.»n*/.  Suppose  now 
a  complete  system  of  »— r  equations  in  n  variables  to  alk>w  a 
group  of  r  infinitesimal  transformations  (P^f,  .  .  ..  P^/)  which  has 
an  invariant  subjgroup  of  r-i  parameters  (P,/.  .  .  .,  F^yf),  it 
being  supposed  that  the  fi  quantities  n,/,  ....  U^L  P J,  .  .  .. 
rrf  arc  not  connected  by  an  identical  Uncar  equation  (with  co- 
efficients even  depending  on  the  independent  variables).  Then 
it  can  be  shown  that  one  solution  of  the  complete  system  is  deter- 
minable by  a  quadrature.  For  each  of  n,P<r/-P<rn,/  is  a  linear 
function  of  IIi/,...,  n_^and  the  simultaneous  system  of  inde- 
pendent equauons  n,/»o,  .  .  .  n_r/=o.  P1/-0,  .  .  .  P.^=o 
IS  therefore  a  complete  system,  allowing  the  infinitesimal  trans- 
formation  Pr/.  This  complete  system  of  «— i  equations  has  there- 
fore one  common  solution  »,  and  Pr(<i»)  b  a  functk>n  of  m.  By 
choosing  »  suitably,  we  can  then  make  Pr(w)««i.  From  th» 
equation  and  the  »- 1  equations  Hiwao,  Pir—o,  we  can  determine 
M  by  a  quadrature  only.  Hence  can  be  deduced  a  much  more 
general  result,  that  if  the  group  of  r  paramfttrs  be  integrable,  the 
compleie  system  can  be  entirely  solved  by  quadratures;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  introduce  the  solution  found  by  the  first  quadrature  as 
an  independent  variable,  whereby  we  obtain  a  complete  6>'stcm  of 
n—r  equations  in  w  — i  variables,  subject  to  an  integrable  group  of 
r— I  parameters,  and  to  continue  this  process.  We  give  some 
cxanipirs  of  the  application  of  the  theorem.  (1)  If  an  equadon  of 
the  first  order  y'  =  ^^(x,  y)  allow  the  infinitesimal  transformatioa 
idf/dx+ndfldy,  the  integral  curves  m(x,  >)->•,  wherein  «(x,  y)  is 

the  solution  of  aJ+^CJc.jO^^-o  reducing  to  y  for  x-x»,  are 

interchanged  among  themselves  by  the  infinitesimal  transformatwn, 
or  «(x,  y)  can  be  chosen  to  make  {d«/dx-|-i^«/dy=i;  thw,  with 
</«/rfx-|-<K«/dy=o,  determines  w  as  the  integral  of  the  complete 
diffcrcntwl  (ay-!^*)/(i»-^€).  This  result  itsolf  shows  that  e\-ery 
ordinary  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  is  subject  to  an 
infinite  number  of  infinitesimal  transformations.  But  every  infinit- 
esimal transformation  tdf/dx+ndf/dy  can  by  change  of  variables 
(after  integration)  be  brought  to  the  form  df/dy,  and  all  differential 
equations  of  the  first  order  allowing  this  group  can  then  be  reduced 
to  the  form  F(x,  dy/dx)-o.  (2)  In  an  ordinary  equation  of  the 
Bccond oHcry* -^(x,;y,y')  equivalcnttody/dx-y,.dy,/rfx-^(x.y,y,), 
if  H,fli  be  the  solutions  for  y  and  yi  chosen  to  reduce  to  y*  and 
yi*  when  x-x*,  and  the  equations  H-y,  Hi-yi  be  equivalent 
to  M»»y*,  wi=»yi*,  then  <a,  ui  are  the  principal  solutions  of 
nf^dfldx+yidfldy+idfidyx^o.  If  the  onginal  equation  allow 
an  infinitesimal  transformation  whose  first  extended  form  (sec 
Groups)  is  ?S''idfldx+rtdJldy^nidJldyx,^h.erzfhU  is  the  increment 
of  dy/(f J.*  when  (U,  i|i/  are  the  increments  of  x,y,  and  b  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  x,  y,  yi,  then  each  of  P«  and  P«*i  must 
be  functions  of  w  and  cdi,  or  the  partial  differential  equation  Uf 
must  allow  the  group  P/.  Thus  by  our  general  theorem,  if  the 
differential  equauon  allow  a  ^roup  of  two  parameters  (and  such 
a  group  is  always  integrable),  it  can  be  solv^  by  quadratures,  our 
explanation  sufificing,  fiowever^  only  provided  the  form  TLf  and  the 
two  infinitesimal  transformations  arc  not  linearly  connected.  It 
can  be  shown,  from  the  fact  that  «]  is  a  quadratic  polynomial  in  yi. 
that  no  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  can  allow  more 
than  8  really  independent  infinitesimal  transformations,  and  that 
every  homogeneous  linear  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 
ajlows  just  8,  being  in  fact  reducible  to  d*y/ix'»o.  Since  every 
group  of  more  than  two  parameters  has  subgroups  of  two  para- 
meters, a  differential  equation  of  tlie  second  oitler  allowing  a  group 
of  more  than  two  parameters  can,  as  a  rule,  be  solved  by  quadratures. 
By  transforming  the  group  we  sec  that  if  a  differential  equation  of 
the  second  order  allows  a  ungle  infinitesimal  transformation,  it  can 
be  transformed  to  the  form  Fix4y/dx,  d^y/d:fi) ;  this  is  not  the  case 
for  every  differential  equation  of  the  second  curder.  (3)  For  an 
ordinary  differential  equation  of  the  third  order,  allowing  an  integ- 
rable group  of  three  parameters  whose  infinitesimal  transTormations 
are  not  linearly  connected  with  the  partial  equation  to  which  'the 
solution  of  the  given  ordinary  equation  is  reducible,  the  similar 
result  follows  that  it  can  be  integrated  by  quadratures.    But  ibthe 

group  of  three  parameters  be  simple,  this  result  must  be  replaced 
y  the  statement  that  the  integration  b  reducible  to  quadratures 
and  that  of  a  so-called  Riccati  equation  of  the  first  order,  of  the 
form  dy/dx  »  A  -|-  By-f-Cy",  where  A ,  B,  C  arc  functions  of  x.  (4)  Simi- 
lariy  for  the  integration  by  quadratures  of  an  ordinary  equation 

2»'"^(«fy.  yi.  •  .  .  y»-i)  of  any  order.  Moreover,  the  group  allowed 
y  the  equation  may  quite  well  consbt  of  extended  contact  transfor- 
mations. An  important  application  is  to  the  case  where  the  differ- 
ential equation  is  the  resolvent  equation  dcfiming  the  group  of 
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ttsaafonnations  or  ratiooality  group  of  another  differential  equation 
(sec  below) ;  in  particular,  when  the  rationality  group  of  an  ordinary 
uoear  differential  equation  is  integrable,  the  equation  can  be  solved 
by  quadratures. 

Following  the  practical  and  provisional  division  of  theories 
of  differential  equations,  to  which  we  alluded  at  starting,  into 
transformation  theories  and  function  theories,  we  pass 
ff^  ^  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  latter.  These  are  both 
a  necessaiy  logical  complement  of  the  former,  and  the 
only  remaining  resource  when  the  expedients  of  the 
former  have  been  exhausted.  While  in  the  former 
investigations  we  have  dealt  only  with  values  of  the 
independent  variables  about  which  the  functions  are 
developable,  the  leading  idea  now  becomes,  as  was  long  ago 
remarked  by  G.  Green,  the  consideration  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  values  of  the  variables  for  which  this  developable  character 
ceases.  Beginning,  as  before,  with  existence  theorems  applicable 
for  ordinary  values  of  the  variables,  we  are  to  consider  the  cases  of 
faflure  of  such  theorems. 

When  in  a  given  set  of  differential  equations  the  number  of 
equations  is  greater  than  the  number  of  dependent  variables,  the 
equations  cannot  be  expected  to  have  common  solutions  unless 
certain  conditions  of  compatibiL'ty,  obtainable  by  equating 
different  forms  of  the  same  differential  cociEcients  dedudblc  from 
the  equations,  are  satisfied.  We  have  had  examples  in  systems 
of  linear  equations,  and  in  the  case  of  a  set  of  equations 
Pi'^^f-iP'"^'  ^^^  ^^c  case  when  the  number  of  equations 
is  the  same  as  that  of  dependent  variables,  the  following  is  a 
general  theorem  which  should  be  referred  to:  Let  there  be  r 
equations  in  r  dependent  variables  si, . . .  s^  and  n  independent 

variables  xi, : . .  ac;  let  the  differential  coefficient  of 

Ag^rml   g^  of  highest  order  which  enters  be  of  order  k„,  and 

tttmnm,     suppose  d^*iafdx^  to  enter,  so  that  the  equations  can  be 
written  dVBv/JxiVs  $^,  where  in  the  general  differen- 
tial coefficient  of  %p  which  enters  in  ^^  say 

rf»»+  ,  .  .  +*«fp/rf«,»i  _  .  rf«.»-, 
we  have  Ai<*p  and   Aj+  .  .  .  -^-k^h^.    Let  fli,  .-..««, 
hi,  ,  .  ,  h,  and  bfi^  ...  1^  be  a  set  of  values  of 

XXf  ...  Xh,  Si,  •  •  .  Sy 

and  of  the  differential  coefficients  entering  in  ^9  about  which 
all  the  functions  <^i,  . . .  ^r  are  developable.  Corresponding 
to  each  dq)endent  variable  z^  we  take  now  a  set  of  A,  functions  of 

Ss, . .  jCb,  gay  ^,  ^0^\ . . . ,  ^^^^^  arbitrary  save  that  they  must 
be  developable  about  as,  oi, . . .  a*,  and  such  that  for  these 
values  of  jkii,  . . . «.,  the  function  <>^  reduces  to  b^  and  the 
differential  coefficient 

<«V-  .  .  .  ^^i^^ldxfi  .  .  .  <«*••- 
reduces  to  ft%  •  •  •  V    l^^n  the  theorem  Is  that  there  exists 
one,  and  xaAy  one,  set  of  functions  si,   .    .   .  s^  of  a^, . . .  sw 
devel^HMble  about  ai,  .  .  .  0.  satisfying  the  given  differential 
equations,  and  such  that  for  x\ «  a\  we  have 

And,  moreover,  if  the  arbitrary  functions  ^^  ^/^' . . .  contain  a 

certain  number  of  arbitraiy  variables  fi, . . .  tm{  and  be  de- 
velopable about  the  values  It', . . .  f*'  of  these  variables,  the 
solutions  Si, . . .  s^  will  contain  /i, . . .  ^,  and  be  developable 
about  tx, , .,  !•'. 

The  proof  of  this  theorem  may  be  given  by  showing  that  if 
ordinary  power  series  in  Xi— Oi,  .  .  .  x«— a*,  li— <i*,  .  .  .  !»—/«• 
be  sabstitutcd  in  the  equations  wherein  in  Sr  the  coefficients  of 
(zi— ai)*,  Xi— ai,  ...»  (xi— ai)*r'''  are  the  arbitrary  functions 
^,,  ^/", .  .  .  ^,<*^>,  divided  respectively  by  i,  il,  2!,  &c.,  then  the 
differential  equations  determine  uniquely  all  the  other  coefficients, 
and  that  the  resulting  series  are  convergent.  We  rely,  in  fact, 
upon  the  thewy  of  monogenic  analytical  functions  (see  r  unction), 
a  function  being  determined  entirely  by  its  development  in  the 
neighbourhood  ci  one  set  of  values  of  the  independent  variables, 
froin  which  all  its  other  values  arise  by  amiinwiAiain'^  it  bein^  of 
course  understood  that  the  coefficients  in  the  differential  equations 
are  to  be  continued  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
there  as  no  ground  for  believing,  if  this  method  of  continuation  be 


utilised,  that  the  function  b  single-valued ;  we  may  quite  well  return 
to  the  same  values  of  the  independent  variables  with  a  different 

value  of  the  function,  beloneing,  as  we  say,  to  a  different    ^ . 

branch  of  the  function;  and  there  is  even  no  reason  for  ^S^f", 
assuming  that  the  number  of  branches  b  finite,  or  that  ^fff^ff 
different  branches  have  the  same  ungular  points  and  **■""■'• 
regions  of  existence.  Moreover,  and  tnb  b  tne  most  difficult  con> 
sideration  of  all,  all  these  circumstances  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
values  suppowd  given  to  the  arbitrary  constants  of  the  int^;ral;  in 
other  words,  the  singular  points  may  be  cither  )ixed,  being  deter- 
mined by  the  differentbl  equations  themselves,  or  they  may  be 
movable  with  the  variation  of  the  arbitrary  constants  ol  integration. 
Such  difficulties  arise  even  in  establishing  the  reversion  ol  an  elliptic 
integral,  in  solving  the  equation 

\£)  -(«-«0(«-Oi)(*-a«)(x-aO; 

about  an  ordinary  value  the  right  side  b  developable;  if  we  put 
X— ai->fi',  the  ri^ht  side  becomes  developable  about  li"o;  if  we 
put  x>i//,  the  right  side  of  the  changed  equation  is  developable 
about  l«o;  it  is  ouite  easy  to  show  that  the  integral  reducing  to  a 
definite  value  x»  for  a  value  i»  b  obtainable  by  a  scries  in  integral 
powers:  this,  however,  must  be  supplemented  by  showing  that  for 
00  value  of  s  does  the  value  of  x  become  entirely  undetermined. 

These  remarks  will  show  the  place  of  the  theory  now  to  be 
sketched  of  a  particular  class  of  ordinary  linear  homogeneous 
differential   equations   whose   importance   arises   from 
the  completeness  and  generalitv  with  which  they  can'''""'' 
be  discussed.    We  have  seen  that  if  in  the  equations'"'!^'*'" 
<fy/dx-yi,dyi/dx-yi,  .  .  .^dy^dx^y^u  ^*TI3k 

dy,^i/dx-fliO'+fli^iyi+  .  .  •  +fliy-i.  nSinSeo' 

where  ai.  os,  .  .  . ,  <i«  are  now  to  be  taken  to  be  rational  ^mdt^M, 
functions  of  x,  the  value  x  >x*  be  one  for  which  no  one  of 
these  rational  functions  b  infinite,  and  y,  y*],  .  .  . ,  ^^y  be  quite 
arbitrary  finite  values,  then  the  equations  arc  satisficxi  by 

y->^+y'i«i+. . .  +y»»-iii— 1. 
where  «,  m,  .  .  .,  tii»-i  are  functions  of  x,  independent  of  y*, .  .  . 
y..!,  developable  about  x—x*;  this  value  of  y  is  such  that  for 
x-x»  the  functions  y,  yi  .  .  yi^-i  reduce  respectively  to  >•,  yi*, 
.  .  .  yVi;  it  can  be  proved  that  the  region  of  existence  of  these 
scries  extends  within  a  circle  centre  x*  and  radius  equal  to  the 
dbtancc  from  x"  of  the  nearest  point  at  which  one  of  oi,  .  .  .  a. 
becomes  infinite.  Now  consider  a  region  enclosing  x**,  and  only  one 
of  the  places,  say  £,  at  which  one  oiai,  .  .  .  a.  becomes  infinite. 
When  X  is  made  to  describe  a  closed  curve  in  this  region,  including 
this  point  Z  in  its  interior,  it  may  well  happen  that  the  continuations 
of  the  functions  ti,  «i,  .  .  .  ,  «»_t  give,  when  we  have  returned  to 
the  point  x,  values  0,  vi,  .  .  . ,  r.,.!,  so  that  the  integral  under  con- 
sideration becomes  changed  to  y*to-|-yi*»i+ .  .  . +y*»-i»i»-i.  At 
X*  let  this  branch  and  the  corresponding  values  of  yi,  .  .  .  y«_i  be 
i|*i  i|*it  •  .  .  i|"»-i;  then,  as  there  is  only  one  scries  satisfying  the 

equation  and  reducing  to  (i|',  i|* ifVi)  for  x»x*,  and  the 

coefficients  in  the  differential  equation  arc  single-valued  functions, 
we  must  have  ^•«-hh'«i+  .  .  .  +i|*—i«»_i-v*o+y*ifri+  .  .  .  + 
y*w-iVn-x\  as  this  holds  for  arbitrary  values  of  y", .  .  .  y'»_i,  upon 
which  «,  .  .  .  C(.-i  and  v,  .  .  .  v,,-i  do  not  depend,  it  follows  that 
each  of  9, .  .  .  Vi»-i  is  a  linear  function  of  «, .  .  .  m«_i  with  constant 
coefficients,  say  Vi«An»+  .  .  .  AuHh-i.    Then 

y'S^-l- . . .  -|-y'»-i»«_i - (I«A<iyO  «+ . . .  -|-(2iA<iO''<)«»-i; 

thb  b  equal  to  ii(y*«+  .  .  .  +yVi«».i)  if  TiA^ry^i-MyVi; 
eliminating  y  ,  .  .  .  y %-i  from  these  hncar  eauations,  we  have  a 
determinantal  equation  of  order  n  forp;  let  mi  De  one  of  its  roots; 
determining  the  ratios  of  y%  yi\  .   .   .  y*,_i  to  satisfy  the  linear 

Suations,  we  have  thus  proved  that  there  exists  an  integral, 
,  of  the  equation,  which  when  continued  round  the  point  Z  and 
back  to  the  starting-point,  becomes  changed  to  Hi  "tnH.  Let  now 
{  be  the  value  of  x  at  £  and  n  one  of  the  values  of  (i/3r«)  log|i| ;  con- 
sider the  function  (x— {)~^iH;  when  x  makes  a  circuit  round  x*>{, 
thb  becomes  changed  to 

cx^(-2«>i)  (x-f)-*u»H, 
that  is,  b  unchanged;  thus  we  may  put  H>>(x— iVi^,  ^  being  a 
function  single-valued  for  paths  in  the  region  consideivd  described 
about  Z,  and  therefore,  by  Laurent's  Theorem  (sec  Function), 
callable  of  expression  in  the  annular  region  about  this  point  by  a 
series  of  poative  and  negative  integral  powera  of  x— (,  which  in 
general  may  contain  an  infinite  number  of^negative  powers;  there  b, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  fi  to  be  an  integer,  or  even  real. 
Thus,  if  all  the  roots  of  the  octerminantal  equation  in  ft  are  different, 
we  obtain  n  integrals  of  the  forms  (x— {/i*j,  .  .  .,  (x— {)'"^. 
In  general  we  obtain  as  many  integrals  of  this  form  as  there  are 
really  different  roots;  and  the  problem  arises  to  discover,  in  case  a 
root  be  k  times  repeated,  k—i  e(^uations  of  as  simple  a  form  as 
possible  to  replace  the  *— 1  equations  of  the  form  y'»-|-  .  .  .  + 
yViP»-i-M(y  «+  .  .  .  '\■y*n-^Un-^)  which  would  have  existed  had 
the  roots  been  different.  The  most  natural  method  of  obtaining 
a  suggestion  lies  probably  in  remarking  that  if  rt*ri+A.  there  ban 
integral  l(x-0'i**^—(«-l)'«*xl/*i  where  the  coefficients  in  ^  are 
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A  limilar  irtiSct  wiSau  iurll  Then  Itinc  of  the  1 
miiuinUlEqiutioiiarcthcBniF,  indnon.  Wei 
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It  Hppan  oafural  eotmxk  ac 


vheiE  t|,  .  .  .  h  *R  finite  for  i-{,    Convendy,  mume  the 
coelfiFiFiiIi  of  like  powen  of  I  -[.  it  ii  fDuod  that  r  muB  be  *  root  of 


ml'  "n'^i '^ 


EIT'iT'ilJJ'^heM 


T^^i 


[^1   pin  of  r,u. 


the  differtniial  eqiiatioa-    If  n 
—  HJrl',  it  i>  found  to  redua 
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f  cumiiK  in  thia  w«y  the  behayiour  of  the  JntegraU  at 
mta  at  which  anyone  of  the  ntional  functionioi  . .  .  d. 
bcciHiKfl  infinite;  in  genefai  we  rauat  opcct  that  bciidc 
theae  the  value  k""*  will  be  a  ainfula^  point  for  the 


the  finite  dncul 


;2;;?j 


riV/iC+Cir'-or«)if7/i(i+K-^-o, 
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■nie[BdeieqHationat«-(,i.f[c-i)+r*(t,)«'16)+e(il^«'(t,)P-o, 
and  If  «,  A  be  it*  reoM.  we  have  «+»,  - 1 -*(b);*'((,)  and 
mA-tteWI*  (6)P-  Thut  l»  an  elemenlary  theorem  c<  alfcbia. 
the  nn  lil-«i-ft)rtl!-{,),  ejaended  10  the  m  finite  liniuUr 
point!,  laequil  to  *{il/*(ji).  and  the  .um  2|i -«.-*)  ii  rqiiat  to 
the  ratio  of  the  coeliiclenti  of  the  highe«  powen  ot  i  in  ^i)  and 
#0().  and  therefore  equal  to  [  -+^+0,  when  a,  &  are  the  indiccv  at 
i-«.  Further,  if  <i,  l)_j  denote  the  inteiEnJ  put  of  the  quotient 
mi*M.  «  have  Zf^ibVpi-l,)  eouai  io-STd^-HI*)/*!.). 
and  the  coeSicienl  of  i'"'  la  (x,  t)_^  !>  tfi-    Thw  the  diSefenlial 

j;+/r(i-..-ft)/U-t.)+>l(x.0«+I«jS.*'<O/(i7{JI/#ti)-tt 

.    ^    „ _    .J--<°X  ii  ! 
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rhich  we  ihaU  droole  by  X, 


indent  varuUe  by  7. 
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efficient  of  x^  in  (ji 
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..■ .. ,    «('-?)>'+):i>-».-*('t^+M)i-x«-o. 
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•f  ^.  hi.  X-Hbexeroocinleeralabouti-o,  ithaatheaolntion 
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poajtive  integer,  not  tero,  the  aecond  aaiutinn  about  r^o  peraiiimas 
a  nlution,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  ajnogement  of  thenxiti 

ia  one  of  the  negative  integetao,"i,—». .  .  .,  I— A*,  but  otherwise 
containa  a  logarithm.  Similarly  lor  the  aolutioni  about  x*)  or 
i-oD*  it  will  be  leeo  beloK  how  the  naulu  aie  dedudbk  from 

Denote  now  the  aoluliani  nbout  x'o  by  Vi.  lit;  those  about  3t— I 


by^ 


n(SA) 


and  there  eii«  equilou'  n-Api+Bn,  n-Cfi+Dn      ^H!^,, 

lying  iniide  'the' circle  Si  and  outode  the  ei^e  5.  thon  tbil  an 
valid  an  >,,  «,.  m,  «>,  and  there  eiiit  equationi  >i  ■>  Pwi+gw>,, 
vt-Rvi+Tn,  where  P.  q.  R.  T  ate  (onicanii;  thua  coutdenng 

circle  S,  by  (nA-f-iiC]^  +(eB  H-5u)>t.  and  outi^  iheie  ciidea  will  be 
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poakive  Taloet  cicater  thaii  t,  and  defining  the  phase  of  m  and  9-1 
lor  real  valuei  between  o  and  i  as  respectively  o  and  w. 
We  can  form  the  Fuchsian  equation  of  the  second  <wder  with 
azbitrary  sangular  points  |i,  {1.  |a,  and  no  singular  point 
^^  at  X  *«o  •  and  with  respective  indices  aupu  a»,  fit,  aa,  /9a such 
"Tl  that«i+i}|+«t+A+aa+i'a*i.  This  equation  can  then  be 
transformed  into  the  hypeigeometric  equation  in  24  ways ; 
for  out  of  ft,  (1,  la  we  can  in  six  ways  choose  two,  say 
lit  hf  which  are  to  be  transformed  respectively  into 
o  and  I,  by  (x^i)/(»-|s)'l(l-i);  and  then  there 
are  foar  possible  tianafonnations  of  the  dependent  variable  which 
will  reduce  one  of  the  indices  at  l*o  to  aero  and  one  of  the  indices 
at  I—  1  also  to  aero,  namely,  we  may  reduce  either  ai  or  0\  at  t^o, 
and  simultaneously  either  si  or  A  at  l*i.  Thus  the  hypergeo- 
metric  equation  itself  can  be  transformed  into  itself  in  34  ways, 
and  from  the  expression  F(X,  it,  I-X|,  x)  which  satisfies  it  fallow  23 
other  forms  of  solution ;  they  involve  four  series  in  each  of  the  argu- 
ments. X,  »-i,  i/x,  i/(i-«),  (x-i)/x,x/(r-i).  Five  of  the  2X 
aolntioas  agree  with  thie  fundamental  solutions  already  described 
about  x*o,  x»i,  x^to  ;  and  from  the  principles  by  which  these 
were  obtained  it  is  immediately  dear  that  the  24  forms  are,  in  value, 
equal  in  fours. 

The  quarter  periods  K,  K'  of  Jacobi's  theory  of  elliptic  functions, 

of  wUch  K-^*/*(tWi  sin  9)'^d9,  and  K'  u  the  same  function  of 

i-i,  can  easfly  be  proved  to  be  the  solutions  of  a  hypemometric 
equation  of  which  k  is  the  independent  variable.  When  R,  K'  are 
regarded  as  defined  in  terms  of  ik  by  the  differential 
equation,  the  ratio  K'fK  is  an  infinitely  many  valued 
function  of  h.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Jacobi's  own 
theory  of  theta  functions  leads  to  an  expression  for  k  in 
rcrma  of  K'/K  (see  Function)  in  terms  of  single-valued  functions. 
We  may  then  attempt  to  investigate,  in  general,  in  what  cases  the 
independent  variable  x  of  a  hypergeometric  equation  is  a  single-valued 
function  of  the  ratio  t  of  two  independent  inteetals  of  the  equation. 
The  same  inquiry  u  suggested  by  the  problem  oiascertaining  m  what 
cases  the  hypcrgeometnc  series  F(«,  fi,  y,  x)  is  the  expansion  of  an 
algebraic  (irrational)  function  of  x.  In  order  to  explain  the  meaning 
oitbe  question,  suppose  that  the  plane  of  x  is  divided  along  the  real 
axis  from  -oe  to  o  and  from  i  to  -f « ,  and,  supposing  logarithms 
not  to  enter  about  x*o,  choose  two  quite  definite  integrals  yt,  yi  of 
the  equation,  say 

yi  -F(X,  n.  i-Xi,  x),  y»  -x*iF(X-|-Xi,  n-^,  1  +Xi,  x), 

with  the  condition  that  the  phase  of  x  is  zero  when  x  is  real 
and  between  o  and  I.  Then  the  value  of  t^yilyi  is  definite  for  all 
values  of  X  in  the  divided  plane,  t  being  a  single-valued  monogenic 
branch  of  an  analytical  function  existing  and  without  ungularities 
all  over  thb  region.  If,  now,  the  values  of  t  that  so  arire  be  plotted 
on  to  another  pnane,  a  value  P+t9  of  >  being  represented  by  a  point 
(^,  9)  of  this  f-plane,  and  the  value  of  x  from  which  it  arose  oeing 
mentally  associated  with  this  point  of  the  t-plane,  these  points  will 
fill  a  connected  region  therein,  with  a  continuous  boundary  formed 
of  four  portions  corresponding  to  the  two  sides  of  the  two  barriers 
of  the  jp-plane.  The  question  is  then,  firstly,  whether  the  same  value 
of  «  can  arise  for  two  different  values  of  x,  that  is.  whether  the  same 
point  (^,  f  )  of  the  t-plane  can  arise  twice,  or  in  other  words,  whether 
the  region  of  the  t-piane  overlaps  itself  or  not.  Supponng  this  is  not 
so.  a  second  part  of  the  Question  presents  itself.  Ifin  the  x-plane  the 
barrier  joining  -  «o  to  o  be  momentarily  removed,  and  x  dtescribe  a 
•mall  cucle  with  centre  at  X'O  startmg  from  a  point  x»  -ft-iik, 
where  ft{  k  are  small,  real,  and  positive  and  coming  back  to  thu  point, 
the  or^aal  value  t  at  this  point  will  be  changed  to  a  value  9,  which  in 
the  original  case  did  not  arise  for  this  value  of  x,  and  posMbly  not 
at  alL  If,  now,  after  restoring  the  barrier  the  values  arising  by 
cootinoation  from  9  be  similarw  plotted  on  the  t-plane,  we  shall 
again  obtain  a  region  which,  while  not  overlapping  itself,  may  quite 
posubly  overlap  the  former  region.  In  that  case  two  values  of  x 
would  arise  for  the  same  value  or  values  of  the  quotient  y^yi,  arising 
from  two  different  branches  of  this  quotient.  We  shall  understana 
then,  by  the  condition  that  x  is  to  be  a  single-valued  function  of  x, 
that  the  region  in  the  t-plane  corresponding  to  any  branch  b  not  to 
overlap  itself,  and  that  no  two  of  the  regions  corresponding  to  the 
different  branches  are  to  overlap.  Now  in  describing  the  circle 
about  x*o  from  x  «  "k-ik  to  -A-l-iik,  where  k  u  small  and  k 


t  -x^FCX+X|,  ji+Xi,  I  +Xi,  «)/F(X.  n,  i-Xi,  x) 

is  dtanged  to  9<^t^'^\,  Thus  the  two  portions  of  boundary  of  the 
t-rcgion  corresponding  to  the  two  sides  of  the  barrier  (-« ,  o)  meet 
\at  f  *o  if  the  real  part  of  Xi  be  positive)  at  an  angle  2rLi,  where  L| 
IS  the  absolute  value  of  the  real  part  of  \\\*  the  same  is  true  for  the 
^resion  representing  the  branch  9.  The  condition  that  the  t-region 
shall  not  overlap  itself  requires,  then,  Ltvi.  But,  further,  we  may 
form  an  infinite  number  of  branchei  v't^"***!,  «i*cNi«i,  ...  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  corresponding  regions  in  the  plane  upon  which 
yjyt  is  represented  will  have  a  common  point  and  each  have  an 
angle  2VL1;  if  neither  overlaps  the  preceding,  it  will  happen,  if  Lt 
ia  not  aero,  that  at  length  one  is  reached  overlapping  the  nret,  unless 
for  some  positive  Integer  a  we  have  2««Li«2«',  in  other  words 
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Li*  i/a.^  If  thb  be  so,  the  branch  '•_}  «t^*<«A|  vill  be  represented 
by  a  rnion  havii^  the  angle  at  the  common  point  common  with  the 
region  for  the  branch  t;  but  not  altogether  coinculing  with  this  last 
region  unless  Xt  be  real,  and  therefore  ->  ^  i/a;  then  there  b  only 
a  finite  number,  a,  of  branches  obtainable  in  thb  way  by  croasifq^ 
the  barrier  (-«o ,  o).  In  precisely  the  same  way,  if  we  bad  begun 
by  taking  the  quotient 

,'  -  C«-i)A»F(X-|-X,.  |i-hX«.  I  +X„'i-«)  /F(X,  M.  l-X,,  i-«) 

of  the  two  solutions  about  X'  i,  we  should  have  found  that  x  b  not 
a  single-valued  function  of  %'  unless  Xs  b  the  inverse  of  an  integer,  or 
b  zero;  as  t'  b  of  the  form  (At -|-B)/(Cf-|-D),  A,  B,  C,  D  constants, 
the  same  is  true  in  our  case;  equally,  by  considering  the  intcgrab 
about  x-ioo  we  find,  as  a  third  condition  necessary  in  order  that  x 
may  be  a  single-valued  function  of  t,  that  X-^  must  be  the  inverse 
of  an  integer  or  be  zero.  These  three  differences  of  the  indices, 
namely,  Xi,  Xa,  X-^i,  are  the  Quantities  which  enter  in  the  differential 
equation  satisfied  by  x  as  a  function  of  i ,  which  b  easily  found  to  be 

-It+Jti  -  l(*-*«-*«)«-Kx-i)-»+i*»«^+i*.(»-i)-«. 
*i      2*1 

where  xi  "dxfds,  Ac. ;  and  hi  -  i-jri*,  ht  -  i-X^,  *a  -  i-(X-»i)».   Into 

the  converse  question  whether  the  three  conditions  are  sufficbnt 

to  ensure  (i)  that  the  t  region  corresponding  to  any  branch  does 

not  overlap  itself,  (3)  that  no  two  such  regions  overlap,  we  have  no 

space  to  enter.    The  second  question  clearly  requires  the  inquiry 

whether  the  group  (that  b,  the  monodromy  group)  of  the  diffcrentiu 

equation  b  properly  discontinuous.    (  Sec  Croups,  Theory  of.) 

The  foregoing  account  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
function  theories  of  differential  equations;  it  appears  essential 
not  to  exclude  some  explanation  of  a  theory  intimately  related 
both  to  such  theories  and  to  transformation  theories,  which  b  a 
generalization  of  Galob's  theory  of  algebraic  equations.  We  deal 
only  with  the  application  to  homogeneous  linear  differential 
equations. 

In  general  a  function  of  variables  Xi,  Xh  .  .  .  b  said  to  be  rational 
when  It  can  be  formed  from  them  and  the  integers  i,  2, 3,  ...  by  a 
finite  number  of  additions,  subtractions,  multiplications  ogt^juMy 
and  divisions.  We  generalize  thb  definition.  Assume  that  gnm  pf 
we  have  assigned  a  fundamental  series  of  quantities  and  jg^i^gp 
functions  of  x,  in  which  x  itself  is  included,  such  that  all  fmtgtim 
(quantities  formed  by  a  finite  number  of  additions,  subtrac- 
tions, multiplications,  divisions  and  differentioHous  in  regard  to  x, 
of  the  terms  of^  thb  series,  are  themaelves  members  of  this  series. 
Then  the  quantities  of  this  series,  and  only  these,  arc  called  ratumal. 
By  a  rational  function  of  quantities^,  9,  r,  .  .  .  b  meant  a  function 
formed  from  them  and  any  of  the  fundamental  rational  quantities 
by  a  finite  number  of  the  five  fundamental  operations.  Thus  it  b  a 
function  which  would  be  called,  simply,  rational  if  the  fundamental 
series  were  widened  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  quantities  P,  9,  r,  ... 
and  those  derivable  from  them  by  the  five  funaamental  operations. 
A  rational  ordinary  differential  equation,  with  x  as  independent  and 

?f  as  dependent  variable,  b  then  one  which  equates  to  zero  a  rational 
unction  of  y,  the  order  k  of  the  diffcrentbl  equation  being  that  of  the 
highest  differential  coefficient  >(*^  which  enters;  only  sudi  equations 
are  here  dixussed.  Such  an  equation  P  *o  is  called  irreducible  when, 
firstly,  being  arranged  as  an  integral  polynombl  in  y*>,  thb  poly- 
nomial is  not  the  product  of  other  polynoimals  in  >(*>also    ffn^g^t 
of  rational  form;    and,  secondly,  the  equation  has  no    ^gmyim 
solution  satisfying  also  a  rational  eouation of  lower  order.    \^^^^ 
From  thb  it  follows  that  if  an  irreoucible  equation  P  >"0    Muwlhrn. 
have  one  solution  satisf  yinganother  rational  equationO  «o 
of  the  same  or  higher  order,  then  all  the  solutions  of  P  "O  also  satisfy 
Q  «  o.    For  from  the  equation  P  »o  we  can  by  diffcrendation  express 

?**♦"*),  3K***>,  ...  in  terms  of  x,  y,  ><*>,  .  .  .  ,  y**>^  and  so  put  the 
unction  Q  rationally  in  terms  of  these  quantities  only.  It  b 
sufficient,  then,  to  prove  the  result  when  the  equation  Q""0  b  of  the 
same  order  as  P  » o.  Let  both  the  equations  be  arrangjcd  as  integral 
polynombb  in  y*);  their  algebraic  eliminant  in  regaid  to  y(*>  must 
then  vanish  identically,  for  they  are  known  to  have  one  common 
solution  not  satisfying  an  equation  of  lower  order;  thus  the  equation 
P  «o  involves  Q  «o  for  all  solutions  of  P  «o. 

Now  let  ><•>— oi^^*-*)-!-  .  .  .  +««iy  be  a  given  rational  homo- 
geneous linear  differential  equation;  let  yi,  .  .  .  y.  be  n  particuter 
functions  of  x,  unconnected  by  any  equation  with  constant  co- 
efiidents  of  the  form  Cxji-^  .  .  .  +c»y«~o«  ^H  satisfying     j^ 
the  differential  equation ;  let  fi, . . .  t.  be  linear  functions     ^^amt 
of  yi,  .  .  .  y.,say  w-A<iyk+  .  .  .  +A<o'«.  where  the 


constant  coefficients  A<i  have  a  non-vanishing;  deter-     |^^ 
minant;   write  (if)  "  A(y),  these  being  the  equations  of  a 
general  linear  homogeneous  group  whose  transformations 
may  be  denoted  by  A,  B,  ...  .    We  desire  to  form  a 
rational  function  ^i|),  or  say  ^(Afy)),  of  m,  ...  f,  in  which  the 
A</  shall  all  be  eseentbr  and  not  reduce  effectively  to  a 


^constants 

fewer  number,'as  they  would,  for  instance,  if  the  vi,  .  .  .  y>  were 
connected  by  a  linear  equation  with  constant  coefficients.  Such  a 
function  is  in  fact  given,  if  the  solutions  yi,  •  .  .  y^  be  developable 

la 
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Then  diUlFRDtiadnB  V  in  rrifnrci  to 


:-<..by#j.)^-«+(«i)*. 


I  V  in  rF|^rd  to  x,  nnd  rtpLncinf  W"'  by  Il« 

,_     ...    J»W<£vih^  N^',  uVlinoir  rone^mol 

_;  ike  N  quxnlilicm  ^,  .  .  .4.,  .  .  ,  «'•-'',  .  .  .  ifc"-»,»nd 

irzSr,        tbrncF  W  cbminaliDD  ofauin  1  Ulwv  diacRnlBl  Muttkia 
™        !«  V  01  oidtr  N  witli  ntioml  cotftoHUi.    TTiit  w« 
'<"'"■      ilensleby  F-o.    Furtlitr,  ocb o( »i,  .  . 
Ullinnrfuiinianal  V,  itV/i       .  .  JLJy/ii«-', ' 


Inc 


'/ox.  -  -  >  «— ^vjai*->,  wiEBnoonuc 
of  the  1^  codlidcnta  Atu  tim  ochvnri 
'  ■  unnr  rqu&tioo  of  onjer  !«•  tun  N,  whkb 
JDvDivH  O^nwly)  the  ■"  trtHtnry  GocKaenti  A 
:  ejitCT  inlD  the  cocnicicntH  c(  the  wppond  equlio 
,  -  .  .  T^nTmprmiblcrvliDnillyuliiKvfuBCtio 
.  *Lj,./ifa«-',  whm  -  ii  the  |«rticuUr  lii  ' 
"i"!  W  b(  lh(  eqiii(~-  ^ —  •-  J— =.->-■■ 


le  Ira 


....».«»..*,,,-  ,  ,  f.,  which  are  linnr  Juncliom  of  71,  .  .  .  jr^»  jIHt 
u  V  wu  derived  Irom  ei,  .  .  .i.j  but  It  doc*  not  loUovtbac  llieK 
fUactiontfi,  .  .  .f.are  obt«irwd  Froni  yit  ^  .  .y,byi  tnmforma- 
lion  of  the  Hncar  poup  A»  B,  .  .  .  i  (or  Lt  nuy  uppen  that  the 
detemiuBt  ifCi,.  .  .  r.)/(il)h.  .  ■  ■  y.}  la  laa.  Id  th«  cue 
fi,.  .  .r.NybeallcdmonEiilat  ■Mod  Wa  •laiulu'Kilution:  it 
Hiiiflaaneqiiatlonofloveriaan  the  N'th  Older.  But  every  lolulioa 
V.  W.  ordinary  or  HnEutar,  of  the  eaiution  F-o,  ia  eipreialble 
rationally  in  termt  of  «,  iulJx,  .  .  .  ^■-■••Mi*-':  we  ahall  write, 
limply.  v-r(u].  Consder  now  the  rational  InedoeiUe  eqaalion 
of  loveit  order,  not  rieanaiily  a  Qncar  equatlDii,  which  la  aatli&ed 
by  ■:  a*  7i,  .  .  ,  ya  are  particular  functiona,  it  may  quite  welt 
be  of  Older  lea  than  N;  we  call  h  the  ranhnl  anafwn,  auppsae  It 
ol  order  pt  aivl  denote  it  by  t(v).  Upon  it  tlw  whole  theory  turu. 
In  the  firM  place,  u  >(>)  '0  ia  nliified  by  the  lolution  >■  of  F  -o.  all 
the  lolutioiiialtManBlulionF-o,  asd  are  therefore  lalionilly 
eniitaaihle  by  »:  any  one  may  then  be  denoted  by  r(v).  If  this 
■olution  of  F  — 0  be  not  Hiwilar,  It  eorrefpoodt  to  a  tratufonnaiion 
A  of  the  linear  croup  (A,  B,  .  .  .),  dTected  upon  yi,  .  .  .  j,.  The 
rocAdenti  A^j  of  tnit  tranafonnation  follow  from  the  euireHiona 
before  nentioned  for  11.  .  .(.in  termeof  V,^M','V/'^  . . .  by 
aubilltulinE  V— r<it)j  Ifaui  they  depend  on  the  f  arbitrvy  para- 
metera  which  eater'  into  the  feoeraf  eapreMion  for  the  integral  of 
the  equation  >(•)  -a.  Without  (sine  into  fonhei  deuila,  ii  u  then 
cicareflough  that  the  retolvent  equation,  beinfirredueible  and  luch 
that  any  ulutioD  ia  capnaiible  tationalW,  with  fi  pummetera,  in 

(roup  of  tnuuformaluHU  of  yi  .  .  .  )h  d«ieDdin(  oa  ^puameteri; 
and  every  operation  of  Ihla  (caBlinuoui)  group  comiponda  to  a 
ntional  Inuformallon  of  the  anluliDn  of  the  naolvent  equation. 

Kup  called  the  mti^ntlity  (rmp,  or  the  gromp  ^  Mu- 
he  otigina]  homofeneoui  linear  diflerentia)  equal' - 


ftrjalii 

thJ™ 
of  the 


tenta'l  ^(J^ulic 


isn 


anhftoup  of  itKlF, 
d  aimply  the  iroup 
tloni,  not  de^nd- 


leave  in  value  unitlcrcd.  '  (3) 
bclonga  to  the  croui 


I)  Any  honumi 


^^^  eroup  of  linear  homoaeneoat  IramformaEloiii  having  the 
propcnlet  fi)  (j)  i*  identical  with  the frotip  in  queslioii.  It  ii clear 
that  kith  tbeiepropertiea  (he  group  mu«  be  of  the  grealeit  import. 


in  order  that  the  vHi. 


il  Otdtr:—E.  Coi 


Ftrmaltr  Tranif^m 


n  Tttiriiifir  Eaualiau 
r  tmUt'aluni  ill  tcua- 

, ..  , ...«  (PiSi  1891);  £.  V. 

Weber,  Vnltnntfn  abtr  iai  Pjng-Ulu FrntJtm  iinil3it  flnru iltr 

Plitan  £Ufe7m>a/tJiii*aaf«  rrilrr  CMuhm  (Leipdg,   rooo); 

Bd.  i.  (Leipog,  1B96);  Fonyth.  Tiitry  of  DifirnUal  Eamalim. 
Pari  I.,  Eaa  E^mlmt  anJ  PJafs  PrMim  TCambtidge.  1890): 
c  ■..  ,.>ii T— >.„ .. "--"— -->nijalgleichiiigen,die 


eine  contlnulriiche  encHiche  Gtui 
Janaf.  nv.  {lUj),  pp.  71-ISI  \ 
tltrDUttniicl^iimtn  ma  I 


'ppegeatalten  "  {Mem, 
S.  L»  and  C.  Seheffen 


- ,^.-,™-,.  — , -., bitil{c(rapK>  »^ -....,».....  ««.. 

of  E.V.Weber  referred  to;  Ihoie  here  nained  are  perbapaaufficiently 
npreienlatin  of  modern  worki.  Of  daaucal  worka  may  be  named: 
lacobi,  FffriaaiH  Sirr  Dymamili  (von  A.  Clebich.  Berlin.  t8M)^ 
Wtrif.  Sufiplfv-aband:  Cf  Moi^e.  Apfiialim  it  ranalyii  i  la 
ivillc,  Pari*,  iSjo);  J.  L.  Lagrange,  Liftiu 


Suppitmenlit 
«  Qir  M.  Li 


7'& 


tutriaHPailMBfaUaatfaiSKaiiinilht 
ourtal,  Zetmi-  nr  rjnUfroMni  ia  ifnatitmi  1 
II  da  SKnd  ardre.  tl.  i.  and  ii.  (F^ria,  iSa6,  ita 
"■- -■  -      ■■       "-.ndon,  ilsf):  a 


Kf..(lB9»),p 


ir  (London, 


Eiuyclopaiim  tl  ilillitmaiia.  (H.  F.  Ba.) 

IIA  (L.  L«lerc),  1  genua  of  lobose  lUiiuqjoda,  char- 
acteriied  by  a  ahell  formed  o(  aand  granulta  cemented  together; 
theae  are  iwallowed  by  the  animal,  and  during  the  proceaa  of 
bud-fiuion  they  paaa  to  the  luiiace  of  the  d»ughter4Hid  and 
■re  cemented  there.  Cnlmfyiis  (Sleia)  and  Laqtittaia 
(Schlumbcrg)  differ  only  In  minor  pointi. 

DirFRACnOH  OF  UQHT.— I.  When  light  pmceedini  tron 
a  imall  aoum  [aJli  upon  id  opaque  object,  1  ibadow  ii  cail  upon 
a  Kteen  lituated  behind  the  obstacle,  and  thia  ahadow  ii  found  to 
be  bordered  by  alterDalloDt  of  brighlne»  and  darkneia.  known 
ai  "  diflraclion  bandi."  The  phenomena  thua  prcaenled  we're 
deietibed  by  Grimaldi  and  by  Newton.  Subsequently  T.  Young 
ahowed  that  in  thcii  lotmation  interference  plays  an  important 
part,  but  the  complete  eiplanat  ion  waare«tved  for  A.  J.  FmneL 
Later  inveatigationa  by  Fraunhofer,  Airy  and  othen  have 
gteally  widened  Ihe  field,  and  under  the  head  of  "  diflraclion  " 
ate  now  uiually  treated  all  the  eHeets  dependent  upon  Ihe 
limitation  of  a  beam  of  light,  as  well  aa  those  which  arise  from 
irregulariliei  of  any  kind  11  aurfacea  Ihn>u|b  which  il  ia  Irani- 

I.  5*flrfTOj.— In  the  Infancy  of  Ibe  undulatory  theory  the 
objection  most  frequently  urged  againw  it  was  the  diflicully  of 
explaining  the  very  eiinence  of  shadowt.  Thanks  to  Ftanel 
and  his  followers,  thii  department  of  optics  is  now  predaely  the 
one  in  which  the  theory  has  gained  its  (leatest  Iriumpha.  The 
principle  employed  in  these  inveatigationa  is  due  to  C.  Huygini, 
and  may  he  Ihui  formulated.  If  round  the  origin  of  wavcaan 
ideal  ckaed  surface  be  drawn,  the  whole  action  of  the  waves  in  the 
region  beyond  may  be  regarded  ai  due  to  the  motion  continually 
propagated  across  the  variout  elements  of  tbHaurface.  The  wave 
motion  due  to  any  element  of  the  surface  ia  called  a  tiamitry 
1  cilimating  the  total  eSecl  repird  must  be  paid  lo  the 
■\\  ai  the  amplitudes  of  the  componenla.  Il  is  usually 
uiiivcnicnElothooie  at  the  surface  of  lesolution  •  w«K./r*iU,  t.r. 
■  surface  at  which  the  primary  vibrations  are  in  one  phase.  Any 
obscurity  thai  m»y  hang  over  Huygena'a  principle  ia  due  mainly  to 

content  to  put  up  with  if  we  wish  to  avoid  pledging  ounelvea  as 


c  applica 


although  mathematical  difficoltie*  woidd 
y  of  the  ^culaliopa  we  might  wish  to  make. 
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The  ideal  foi&ce  of  resohition  may  be  there  regarded  as  a  flexible 
lamina;  and  we  know  that,  if  by  forces  k>caUy  applied  every 
clement  of  the  lamina  be  made  to  move  normally  to  itself  exactly 
as  the  air  at  that  place  does,  the  external  aerial  motion  is  fully 
determined.  By  the  principle  of  superposition  the  whole  effect 
may  be  found  by  integration  of  the  partial  effects  due  to  each 
element  of  the  surface,  the  other  eleiiients  remaining  at  rest. 

We  win  now  consider  in  detail  the  important  case  in  which  aniform 
pIsAe  waves  are  resolved  at  a  surface  coincident  with  a  wave-front 

^OQ).  We  ima^ne  a  wave-front  divided 
into  dementary  nngs  or  sones — often  named 
after  Huygens,  but  better  after  Fresoel — 
by  spheies  described  round  P  (the  point  at 
which  the  aggregate  effect  is  to  be  esumated), 
the  firrt  sphere,  touching  the  plane  at  O,  with 
a  radius  eoual  to  PO,  and  the  succeeding 
spheres  with  radii  increasing  at  each  step 
ov  iX.  There  are  thus  marCed  out  a  series 
01  circles,  whose  rsdli  x  are  given  by 
x*-Hf*-  (r-i-i«X)*.  or  X* -liXr  nearly ;  so  that 
the  rings  are  at  first  of  ncariy  equal  area. 
Now  the  effect  u(>on  P  of  each  element  of  the 
plane  is  proportional  to  its  area;  but  it 
_.^__Js  also  upon  the  distance  from  P.  and  possibly  u^on  the 
inclination  of  the  lecondary  ray  to  the  direction  oi  vibration  and 
to  the  wave-front. 

The  latter  question  can  only  be  treated  in  connexion  with  the 
dynamical  thcoiy  (see  below,  f  11):  but  under  all  ordinary  drcura- 
•tanoes  the  result  b  independent  of  the  precise  answer  that  may  be 
given.  All  that  it  b  neccsnry  to  assume  b  that  the  effects  of  the 
mcccsrive  sones  gradually  diminish,  whether  from  the  increasing 
obliquity  of  the  secondary  tay  or  because  (on  account  of  the  limita- 
tion oC  the  redon  of  integration)  the  sones  become  at  last  more  and 
more  incomplete.  The  component  vibrations  at  P  due  to  the 
auoceMive  sones  are  thus  nearly  equal  in  amplitude  and  opfXMite  in 
frfiaae  (the  phase  of  each  corresoonding  to  that  of  the  in&nltesimal 
cbde  n^dway  between  the  bounoaries),  and  the  series  which  we  have 
to  sum  b  one  in  which  the  terms  are  alternately  opposite  in  sbn 
and,  wfafle  at  first  nearly  constant  in  numerical  magnitude,  gradually 
diminish  to  wtro.  In  such  a  series  each  term  may  be  regarded  as  very 
nearly  indeed  destroyed  by  the  halves  of  its  immedbte  neighbours, 
and  thus  the  sum  of  the  wnole  series  b  represented  by  half  the  first 
term,  which  stands  over  uncompensated.  The  question  b  thus 
reduced  to  that  of  finding  the  effect  of  the  first  sone,  or  central 
circle,  of  which  the  area  b  rXr. 

We  have  seen  that  the  problem  before  us  b  independent  of  the 
law  of  the  secondary  wave  as  regards  obliquity;  but  the  result  of 
the  IntMration  necessarily  involves  the  law  of  the  intensity  and 
phase  01  a  secondary  wave  as  a  functbn  of  r,  the  distance  from  the 
origin.  And  we  may  in  fact,  as  was  done  by  A.  Smith  {Camb.  Math, 
Jawn.,  1843, 3.  p.  46),  determine  the  law  <m  the  secondary  wave,  by 
comparing  the  result  of  the  integration  with  that  obtained  by  sup- 
posing the  primary  wave  to  pass  on  to  P  without  resolution. 

Now  as  to  the  phase  of  the  secondary  wave,  it  might  appear 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  starts  from  any  point  Q  with  the  phase 
of  the  primary  wave,  so  that  on  arrival  at  P,  it  b  retarded  by  the 
amount  corresponding  to  QP.  But  a  little  consideration  will  prove 
that  in  that  case  the  series  of  lecondary  waves  could  not  reconstitute 
the  primary  wave.  For  the  aggrnate  effect  of  the  secondary  waves 
i»  the  Ittlf  of  that  of  the  firit  Frcsnel  sone,  and  it  b  the  central 
dement  only  of  that  sone  for  which  the  distance  to  be  travelled  b 
equal  to  r.  Let  us  conceive  the  sone  in  question  to  be  divided 
into  infinitesimal  rings  of  eoual  area.  The  effects  due  to  each  of 
rings  are  eoual  in  amplitude  and  of  phase  ranging  uniformly 
halia  complete  period.  The  phase  of  the  resultant  b  midway 

een  those  of  the  e*ueme  dements,  that  b  to  ny,  a  quarter  of 

a  period  behind  that  due  to  the  element  at  the  centre  of  the  drcle. 
It  b  aocordiiyly  neccsmry  to  suppose  that  the  secondary  waves 
•tart  with  a  phase  oneK)uarter  of  a  period  in  advance  ci  that  of  the 
primary  wave  at  the  surface  of  resolution. 

Further,  it  b  evident  that  account  must  be  taken  of  the  variation 
ot  phase  in  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  at  P  of  the  first 
aooc.  The  middle  element  alooe  contributes  without  deduction; 
the  effort  of  every  other  mvM  be  found  by  introduction  of  a  resolv- 
ing factor,  equal  to  cos  •,  if  •  represent  the  difference  of  phase 
between  thb  element  and  the  resultant.  Accordlni^y,  the  amputude 
of  the  resultant  will  be  less  than  if  all  iu  components  had  the 
phase,  in  the  ratio 

cosMP:*', 
-|» 

pr  9:  w.  Wow  3  area  /r^aXr;  so  that,  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
ampGtUfde  of  the  primary  wave  (taken  as  unity)  with  the  half  effect 
of  the  first  aone.  the  amplitude,  at  dbtance  r,  of  the  secondary  wave 
~  from  the  dement  of  area  dS  must  be  taken  to  be 


f. 


dS/Xr 


(1). 


By  thb  expresdon.  in  coniunction  with  the  quartei^period  aoodera- 
tion  of  phase,  the  law  of  the  secondary  wave  b  determined. 

That  the  amplitude  of  the  secondary  wave  should  vary  as  r*  was 
to  be  expected  from  considerations  respecting  encrsy;  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  factor  X"*,  and  the  acceleration  01  phase,  have 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  mysterious.  It  may  be  wdl  therefore 
to  remember  th<it  predsdy  these  bws  apply  to  a  secondary  wave 
of  sound,  which  can  be  investigated  upon  the  strictest  mechanical 
pritKiples. 

The  recompodtion  of  the  secondary  waves  may  also  be  treated 
analytically.  If  ^he  primary  wave  at  O  be  cos  kot,  the  effect  of  the 
secondary  wave  proceeding  from  the  dement  dS  at  Q  b 

g  cos  *(a/-#+ JX) g  dn  *(a/-#). 

If  dS«a«xdx,  we  have  for  the  whole  effect 

2wf*unk(at~p)xdx 

or,  dnce  xdx^pip,  ik^ar/X, 

-Jbj;*  dn  *(«/-#)d<i-  [-cos*(a/-#)]* 

In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the  primary  wave,  as  retarded  by 
traverdng  the  dbtance  r,  vis.  cos  kiat~r),  it  b  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  mtegrated  term  vanishes  at  the  upper  limit.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  without  some  further  understanding  the 
integral  b  really  ambbuousb  According  to  the  assumed  bw  of 
the  secondary  wave,  the  result  must  actually  depend  upon  the 
precise  radius  of  the  outer  boundary  of  the  region  of  integration, 
supposed  to  be  exactljr  drcubr.  "nib  case  is,  however,  at  most 
very  special  and  exccptionaL  We  may  usually  suppose  that  a  hrge 
numbor  of  the  outer  ni^  are  incomplete,  so  that  tne  integrated  term 
at  the  upper  limit  may  prtHieri^y  be  taken  to  vanish.  If  a  formal 
proof  be  oedred,  it  may  be  obtained  by  introdudng  into  the  integral 
a  factor  such  as  r^,  in  which  h  b  ultinutely  made  to  diminish 
without  limit. 

When  the  prinMiry  wave  b  plane,  the  area  of  the  first  Fresnel 
sone  b  rXr,  and,  since  the  secondary  waves  vary  as  r^,  the  intendty 
b  independent  of  r,  as  of  course  it  shouM  be.  If,  however,  the 
primary  wave  be  spherical,  and  of  radius  a  at  the  wave-front  of 
resolution,  then  we  know  that  at  a  dbtance  r  further  on  the 
amplitude  oS  the  primary  wave  will  be  diminbhcd  in  the  ratio 
ai(r+a).  Thb  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  altered 
area  of  the  firat  Fresnel  sone.  For,  if  x  be  its  radius,  we  have 
l(r+iX)«-x«)  -l-V  |a^-x«|  -r-l-o. 

so  that 

x'-Xaf/(a-i-r)  nearly. 

Since  the  distsnce  to  be  travelled  by  the  Secondary  waves  b  still 
f,  we  see  how  the  effect  of  the  first  sone,  and  therefore  of  the  whole 
series  b  proportional  to  a/(o+r).  In  like  manner  may  be  treated 
other  cases,  such  as  that  of  a  primary  wave-front  of  unequal  prindpal 
curvatures. 

The  general  explanation  of  the  formation  of  shadows  may  also 
be  convenbntly  based  upon  Fresnel's  sones.  If  the  point  under 
condderation  be  so  far  away  from  the  geometrical  shsdow  that  a 
large  number  of  the  earlier  sones  are  complete,  then  the  illumina- 
tion, determined  sendbly  by  the  first  sone,  b  the  same  as  if  there 
were  no  obstruction  at  all.  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  be  well 
immmsed  in  the  geometrical  shsdow,  the  eariier  sones  are  altogether 
missing,  and,  instead  of  a  series  of  terms  beginning  with  finite 
numerical  magnitude  and  gradually  diminishing  to  sero,  we  have 
now  to  deal  with  one  of  wnich  the  terms  diminish  to  aero  at  both 
ends.  The  sum  of  such  a  series  b  very  approdmatdy  sero,  each  terra 
bdng  neutralised  by  the  halves  of  its  immedbte  neighbours,  which 
are  of  the  oppodte  dgn.  The  question  of  light  or  darkness  then 
depends  upon  whether  the  series  begins  or  ends  abruptly.  With  few 
exceptions,  abruptness  can  occur  only  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
term,  vis.  when  the  secondary  wave  of  least  retardation  b  unob> 
structed,  or  when  a  ray  passes  through  the  point  under  consideration. 
According  to  the  unaiuatory  theory  the  light  cannot  be  regarded 
strictly  as  travelling  along  a  ray ;  but  the  exbtence  of  an  unobstructed 
ray  implies  that  the  system  of  Fresnel's  sones  can  be  commenced, 
and,  if  a  large  number  ct  these  sones  are  fully  developed  and  do  not 
terminate  abruptly,  the  illumination  is  unaffected  by  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  obstacles.  Intermedbte  cases  in  which  a  few  sones  only  are 
formed  bebng  especially,  to  the  province  of  diffraction. 

An  interesting  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  full  brightness 
requires  the  existence  of  the  first  sone  occun  when  the  obstacle 
assumes  the  form  of  a  small  drcubr  disk  paralld  to  the  pbne  of 
the  incident  waves.  In  the  eariier  half  oi  the  i8th  century  R.  Dclide 
found  that  the  centre  of  the  circular  shadow  was  occupied  by  a 
bright  point  of  light,  but  the  observation  passed  into  oblivion 
untd  S.  D.  Potsson  brought  forward  as  an  objection  to  Fresnel's 
theory  that  it  required  at  the  centre  of  a  circular  shadow  a  point  as 
bright  as  if  no  obstacle  were  intervening.  If  we  concdve  thejMimary 
wave  to  be  broken  up  at  the  plane  of  the  disk,  a  system  of  Fresbd  s 
sones  can  be  constructed  which  begin  from  tfie  drcumference; 
and  the  first  sone  extemsl  to  the  disk  plays  the  part  ordinarily 
taken  by  the  centre  of  the  entire  system.  The  whole  effect  b  the 
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md  thi(  ii  gmiblr  the  laiii 
:iTrular  or  annular  apertun 


pangnph,  we  imagine 

bountaiy.     If  ihe  aperture 

±  aa  to  fit  exactly  aa  ioteml  auinber  af  vmn^  (he  a^ieiite 

may  be  recardecf  aa  the  half  el  thoae  due  to  the  tint  andlaat 

If  theDfimherofimeabeeveiiitbe^tionaf  thefintmndlatf 


iKic,  and  thcR  b  cauij^ete  di 

i  luithM  ^orel, 
idd  Older  fall,  ant 

r^Tt'sThaT 

raty  cloK  apinijidmation  to  the  nwnetricaL 
..  .he  caie  of  the  circular  disk,  equidistant  (r) 
ivfil  and  from  the  icreea  upon  whieh  the  ihadi 


Width  of  the  GrM 

2X  beinj  the  diameter  of  the  diik.    If  ir 


aunt  rays  (hme  horiionlally  after  relletlion  from  an  eneriial  minor. 
In  the  abaence  of  a  helioiut  it  i>  marc  convenient  to  obtain  a  point  of 
light  with  the  aid  of  ■  leni  of  abort  locui. 

The  ami^itude  of  the  light  at  any  point  in  the  aaa.  when  idane 
vavea  mn  iocidcnt  perpendkukarly  upon  an  annular  apeeture,  ie» 

'  coajlIa«-ri)-coi»(<U-n)-iilD*a(Bii»(ri-r<). 
fin  being   the  diatancn  of   (he  outer  and   inner'  bourdarin 


image  of  the  original  ra 
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by  J.  von  Fiaunhofer  [upon  ptindpin  laid  dc 
"Ml  alter  hi* na 
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Thii  nfKninn  for  the  Intently  bcnmei  riEOtwiily  applicable  wbea 
fit  indefinitely  great,  id  (hat  ordinary  opcicaL  iberratioii  diApp^ia. 

The  incident  wavcaarelhua  plane,  and  an  I— '-    

(uie  coincident  with  a  wave-front.  The  in« 

f  uactiona  of  the  OtalioH  in  which  (be  light 

In  experiment  under  ordinary  circumuai 

ence  whether  the  collecling  lent  ia  in  front  o 

immediatFly  in  fn 
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the  riu  and  dupa  of  the  dia(acIianiH((ern  undergo  no  change. 

We  wili  now  apply  (he  ln(egral>  (a)  to  the  caK  of  a  rectangular 
■potun  of  width  a  parallel  to  a  and  of  width  ft  larallcl  to  y.  The 
alS'lor  y  [o1?^?,  +l*."^e  i^ily  S«f1«°h  (ubttitutiD^}« 
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,.u-,.u-u--|u--go--{Su--. 


M  Ihc  nlm  of  the  not  with  coiuideniblo 

vahmoCKiil  ball  that  could  be  dctind. 

The  taaaX  nhis  ol  k/i  (calculated  in  another  manlier  by  F.  M. 
"  *  86.4a44,Ac. 


niiKT.  while  lor 
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diffraction  ^trern. 


rhia  integration,  employed 
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llaiely  that,  il 


■null,  aitd  two  radiant  pointa,  however  near  to£elher 
iauRB.  Thia  is  tantaniouBt  to  an  aninplion  that  \  ii  [n'Anirely 
Hnall.  Theaclual  finitcneiaof  Xinpoieaalimil  DponlheKpaiiiing 
or  rrsolvinf  power  of  an  optical  Inttmnieal. 

Thli  indenniteneaa  of  inagea  b  aaneliniea  aaid  Id  be  due  to 
diHracrionb^theedgeof  the  aperture,  and  propouli  have  even  been 
made  for  curinf  it  l^cnuiins  the  tranition  bet  ween  the  inlerrupied 
and  iraBmilt^  paru  of  the  primary  wave  to  be  lew  abrupt.  Such 
a  vim  of  tbe  matter  i>  alto^ber  misleading.     Whil  requires 


apenufi.  ^^ 

Tbe  fonntlioB  of  ■  iharp  in 


br«hli>e 


la  until  the  difference  0/ phaie  of  the  mvee  proceedin 

B»  and  farthot  pana  of  the  ipenure  amounli  to  ^K 

When  the  difference  of  phaae  amounii  to  ^  we  may  eipi 
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anglei  Ihrouffh  whicb  it  ii  necenary  to  deviate  from  tbe  principal 
direction  in  order  to  brin^  in  ipeciAed  diacrepanciea  of  pbaac — the 
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combined  imagea. 
Ivirur  pDwiir  of  a  telescope  with  drrular  or  rectangular 
easily  investigated  ekpcrimen  tally.  The  beet  object  for 
« is  a  giatiiw  of  Ane  wuea,  about  nftviathe  inch,  backed 
n  flaiae.   Tbe  obiect-glait  it  provided  wilb  diaphragmt 


by  a  lodiun  Oame.   Tbe  obiect-. , 

[dcrced  with  round  holes  or  aliti.  One  of 
10  one-lealli  of  aa  Inch,  i>  inserted  in  [rout  ei 
(he  telcseope.  carefully  focuicd  ail  (he  while,  is 
fram  the  gra(ing  until  (he  lino  arc  no  ionget  s> 


nuM  backed  by  the  iky  or  by  a  flame,  ihtough  a  piece  of  blackened 
ardboard.  piereed  by  a  needle  and  held  close  to  the  eye.  By 
varying  Ihe  di.tance  (he  point  is  cosily  found  at  which  reaolution 
an;  and  thcobiervalton  iiaasharpat  with!  (eleicope.    Tbe 
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function  of  the  tdesoope  !■  in  fact  to  alloir  the  use  of  a  wider,  and 
therefore  more  eaail]^  measurable,  aperture.  An  interesting  modi> 
fication  of  the  expenmeot  may  be  made  by  using  light  of  various 
wave-lengths. 

Since  the  limitation  of  the  width  of  the  central  band  in  the  image 
of  a  luminous  line  depends  upon  discrepancies  of  phase  among  the 
secondary  waves,  and  since  the  discrepancy  is  greatest  for  the  waves 
which  come  from  the  edges  of  the  aperture,  the  question  arises 
how  far  the  operaticm  of  the  central  parts  of  the  aperture  is  ad- 
vantageous. If  we  imagine  the  aperture  reduced  to  two  equal 
narrow  slits  bordering  its  edges,  compensation  will  evidci^tly  be 
complete  when  the  projection  on  an  oblique  direction  is  equal  to 
iX,  mstead  of  X  as  for  the  complete  aperture.  By  thb  procedure 
the  width  of  the  central  band  in  the  diffraction  pattern  is  halved, 
and  so  far  an  advantage  is  attained.  But,  as  wdl  be  evident,  the 
bright  bands  bordering  the  central  band  are  now  not  inferior  to  it 
in  brightness;  in  fact,  a  band  simitar  to  the  central  band  is  hepro- 
duced  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  so  long  as  there  is  no  sensible 
discrepancy  of  phase  in  the  secondary  waves  proceeding  from  the 
various  psuts  of  the  same  slit.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
narrowing  of  the  band  b  paid  for  at  a  ruinous  price,  and  the  arrange- 
ment must  be  condemned  altogether. 

A  more  moderate  suppression  of  the  central  parts  is,  however, 
sometimes  advantageous.  Theory  and  experiment  alike  prove  that 
a  double  line,  of  which  the  components  are  equally  strong,  is  better 
resolved  when,  for  example,  one-sixth  of  the  norizontol  aperture  is 
blocked  off  by  a  central  screen;  or  the  rays  quite  at  the  centre  may 
be  allowed  to  pass,  while  others  a  little  farther  removed  are  blocked 
off.  Stops,  each  occupying  onc-cighth  of  the  width,  and  with  centres 
situated  at  the  points  of  tnsection,  answer  well  the  required  purpose. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  principle  of  energy  requires 
that  the  eeneral  expression  for  I'  in  (3)  when  tntegratcMf  over  the 
whole  of  the  plane  {,  ^  should  be  equal  to  A,  where  A  is  the  area  of 
the  aperture.  A  general  analytical  verification  has  been  given  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  {Edin.  Trans.,  1853,  20,  p.  317).  Analytically 
expressed — 

ff+^l'd^n''//dx:dy^A (9). 

We  have  seen  that  IJ  (the  intensity  at  the  focal  point)  was  equal  to 
A'/X'/*-  If  A'  be  the  area  over  which  the  intensity  must  be  IS  in 
order  to  give  the  actual  total  intensity  in  accordance  with 

the  relation  between  A  andM'  is  AA'-'XV'.  Since  A'  is  in  some 
sense  the  area  of  the  diffraction  pattern,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
rough  criterion  of  the  definition,  and  we  infer  that  the  definition  of  a 
point  depends  principally  upon  the  area  of  the  aperture,  and  onlv  in 
a  very  sccondaiy  degree  upon  the  shape  when  the  area  is  maintained 
constant. 

4.   Theory  of  Circular  Aperture.— Vfe  will  now  consider  the 

important  case  where  the  form  of  the  aperture  is  circular. 
Writing  for  brevity 

kilf'p,    hlf'g, (1)» 

we  have  for  the  general  expression  ({  x  i)  of  the  intenuty 

XVn«-S«-K? (2), 

wheie  S'm/fnnipx+gy)dxdy,    .     .     .  (3), 

C'ffcM{px-\-qy)dxdy,  .     .     .  (4). 

When,  as  in  the  application  to  rectangular  or  circular  apertures, 
the  form  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axes  both  of  x  and  y, 
S  »o,  and  C  reduces  to 

C^'JfcoepxcMqydxdy,     .     .     .    (5). 

In  the  case  of  the  circular  aperture  the  distribution  of  light  is  of 
course  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  focal  point  P"0,  0*0;  and 
C  is  a  function  of  p  and  q  only  through  VC^^jf).  It  is  thus 
sufficient  to  determine  the  intensity  along  the  axis  of  p.  Putting 
^ao,  we  get 

•  C  ^/fcM  pxdx  dy  -2/^co8  px  V  (R"  -x^  dx, 

R  being  the  radius  of  the  aperture.  This  integral  is  the  Bessel's 
function  of  order  unity,  defined  by 

J»(»)-|j 'cos  («  cos  ^)  sift «^<r#    ...     (8). 
Thus,  if  X  «  R  cos  ^, 

C-,.«R?I^ (7); 

and  the  illumination  at  distance  r  from  the  focal  point  is 


18^)  in  his  original  investigation  of  the  diflFractioa  of  a  cttcuUr 
objoct-glass,  ana  readily  obtamed  from  (6),  is 


JiW' 


S        8»      .         S»  S» 


ft). 


The  ascending  scries  for  Ji(s).  used  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  iCamb.  TVom., 


When  z  u  great,  we  may  employ  the  semi-convergent  series 

i.»-\/(s)''»:('-w|-«a)* 

3.5.7.9.1.3.5/1\«.         ) 
8.1G.24.32     W  "*■•••  5 

,  3.5.7.9.11.1.3.5.7 /1\ •  )  ^^ 

+     6.i6.i4.32.46     W  "•••  r    •    •   ^^' 
A  table  of  the  values  of  3r-*Ji(z)  has  been  given  by  E.  C.  J.  Lommd 
iSchldmilek,  1870,  15,  p.  166),  to  whom  is  due  the  first  systematic 
appUcation  of  Bessel  s  functions  to  the  diffraction  integrals. 

The  illuminatfon  vanishes  in  correspondence  with  the  roots  of  the 
equation  Ji(s)a>o.  If  these  be  called  si,  1^  S|, .  .  .  the  radii  of  the 
ds^rk  rings  in  the  diffraction  pattern  are 

f>j,    /X^ 
2HC'2ni"" 

being  thus  imersdy  proportional  to  R. 

The  integrations  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  polar  co- 
ordinates, taking  first  the  integration  with  respect -to  ^  so  as  to 
obtain  the  result  for  an  infinitely  thin  annular  aperture.    Thus,  if 

x«p00s^»    y^psin^, 
C-jjjTcos  px  dx  dy/^f^  cos  (pp  cosff)  pdf  d9. 

Now  by  definition 

2  /I'  s*       8*  <* 

. JoW  -  ?Jo  cos  (»  cos  ^  <»  - 1  -g+grp-^  4i  (^H- ...  (1 1). 

The  value  of  C  for  an  annular  aperture  of  radius  r  and  width  dr  is 
thus 

rfC-2rJo(pp)pdp, (12). 

For  the  complete  circle, 

2rS^j^    »«R<.    ^R>  I 

■F?T       2r4"^5rPTB~"*l 

.,R..?I^„  before. 

In  these  expressions  we  are  to  replace  p  by  h^ff,  or  rather,  since 
the  diffraction  pattern  is  symmetrical,  by  krff^  where  r  is  the  distance 
of  any  point  in  the  focal  puine  from  the  centre  of  the  system. 

The  roots  of  J»(s}  after  the  first  may  be  found  from 

s    .    .0..  •050661    '053041  .  '262051 
--I-25+-5Z1 (4i-i)i  I  (^^-1)1    • 

and  those  of  Ji(s)  from 


(13). 


«    .--L-or    '151982  .  •015399     "245835  ^^. 

--*+ 25-Tjq:p-f^5r|:jp-^5j^:jp  .   .   a*). 

formulae  derived  by  Stokes  (Camfr.  TVaiu.,  1850,  vol.  ix.)  from  the 
descending  series.^    The  following  table  gives  the  actual  values : — 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


JforJ,(«)-0 


•7655 
17571 
27546 
3-7534 
47527 


;forj,(.)-0 


1-2197 
22330 
32383 
42411 
52428 


0 
7 
8 
9 
10 


JforJ.(<)-0 


5-7522 
6  7519 
7-7516 
8-7514 
9-7513 


JforJ.(«)-0 


62439 
72448 
8  2454 
92459 
102463 


In  both  cases  the  image  of  a  mathematical  pc»nt  b 
'    '   '      system.'   The  greatest  brightness  b  at  the 


in  Dotn  cases  tne  im 
symmetrical  ring  system. 


where 


thus  a 
centre. 


dC^2rpdfi,  C«rR*. 


For  a  certain  distance  outwards  this  remains  sensibly  unimpaired 
and  then  gradually  diminishes  to  zero,  as  the  secondary  waves 
become  discrepant  in  phase.  The  subsequent  revivals  of  brightness 
forming  the  bright  rings  are  necessarily  of  inferior  brilliancy  as 
compared  with  the  central  disk. 

The  first  dark  ring  in  the  diffraction  pattern  of  the  complete 
drcuiar  aperture  occurs  when 

r/f- x-2i97XX/aR OS). 

^  The  descending  series  for  Jt(s)  appean  to  have  been  first  given 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  a  memoir  00  "Fluctuating  Functions,** 
Roy.  Irish  Trans.,  1840. 
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We  fltty  comfMfe  this  with  the  corretpondinf  result  for  a  rectangular 
aperture  of  wkith  a, 

and  it  appears  that  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
centxal  parts,  the  compensation  m  the  case  of  the  circle  does  not 
set  in  at  so  small  an  obliquity^  as  when  the  circle  is  replaced  by  a 
rectangular  aperture,  whose  side  b  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circle. 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  complete  circle  with  a  narrow  annular 
aperture  of  the  same  radius,  we  see  that  in  the  latter  catse  the  first 
dark  ring  occurs  at  a  much  smaller  obliquity,  viz. 

'//-7655XX/2R. 

It  has  been  found  by  Sir  William  Herachel  and  others  that  the 
defiaitioo  of  a  telescope  is  often  improved  by  stopping  off  a  part  of 
the  central  area  of  the  objcct*glass;  but  the  advanuge  to  be  obtained 
in  thift  way  is  in  no  case  great,  and  anything  like  a  reduction  of  the 
aperture  to  a  narrow  annulus  is  attended  by  a  development  of  the 
external  luminous  rings  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  improvement 
due  to  the  diminished  diameter  of  the  central  area.^ 

The  maximum  brightnesses  and  the  places  at  which  they  occur 
are  easily  determined  with  the  aid  of  certain  properties  of  the 
Basel's  tniictions.   It  b  known  (see  Sphbmcal  Harjionics)  that 

J.'W— JiW (16); 

J«(»)-5Ji(«H/«     ....     (17); 

J.(«)+Ji(«)-|j»(«)  ....     (18). 
The  nf  ^'"^  'of  C  oc6ur  when 

or  by  (17  when  Jt(t}**o.  When  s  has  one  of  the  values  thus 
determinfcd* 

•fj.(«)-J.(t). 

The  accompanying  table  b  given  by  Lommd,  In  which  the  first 
column  gives  the  roots  of  Jt(s)  *o,  and  the  second  and  third  columns 
the  c(MTespondin|(  values  of  the  functions  s])ecificd.  If  appears  that 
the  maximum  brightness  in  the  first  ring  b  only  about  ^  of  the 
brigbtness  at  the  centre. 


ar'»Ji(s) 


4«-«Ji'(*) 


KMOOOO 

5- 135630 

8-417236 

1 1 -61 985/" 

14-795938 
17-959830 


+1-000000 

—  -132279 
+  -064482 

—  -040008 
+'  -027919 

•—  -020905 


I-OOOOOO 

.017498 
•004158 
.001601 
'0OO779 
.000437 


Thi 


We  win  now  investieate  the  total  illumination  distributed  over 
the  arei  of  the  circle  m  radius  r.    Wc  have 

I'-^'i^ (.9). 

s«3vRr/X/ (20). 

awJlWr-5^Jl«srf«-wR«.  2  Js-iJ,«(«)di. 

Now  by  (17),  (18) 

r*Ji(s)-J.(s)-Ji'(s); 

•o  that 

r^Ji«(3)--l^.'(«)-*^,«(»). 
and 

9/i*-'Ji'(«)&-i-J.F(s)-J,«(«)  .   .   .   .    (21). 

If  r,  or  s,  be  infinite.  Jt(s)t  Ji(s)  vanish,  and  the  whole  illumination 
b  expressed  by  rR*j  m  accordance  with  the  general  principle.  In 
any  case  the  proportion  of  the  whole  illumination  to  be  found  outside 
the  circle  of  radius  r  b  given  by 

J.*(»)+J.«(«). 
For  the  dark  rings  ]i(s)">o:  so  that  the  fraction  of  illumination 
outside  aiw  dark  ring  b  simply  J«'(s).  Thus  for  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  dark  rings  wc  get  respectively  -161,  .090,  -062,  'O47. 
diowing  that  more  than  ^ths  of  the  whole  lisht  is  concentrated 
within  the  area  of  the  second  dark  rinj{  {Phil.  Mai.,  1881). 
When  z  b  great,  the  descending  series  (10)  gives 

so  that  the  places  of  manma  and  minima  occur  at  equal  intervals. 

*  Airy,  loc,  cit.  **  Thus  the  magnitude  of  the  central  spot  is 
diffliniMed,  and  the  brightness  of  the  rings  increased,  by  covering 
the  central  parts  of  the  object>glaas." 


The  mean  brishtness  varies  as  ^  (or  as  f~*).  and  the  integral 
found  by  multtpiying  it  by  sd^  and  integrating  between  o  and  ao 


converges. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  contrast  thb  with  the  case  of  an  infinitely 
narrow  annular  aperture,  where  the  brightness  b' proportwnal  to 
V(s).    When  s  b  great, 

J»(»)-^(^)cos(rW. 

The  mean  brightness  varies  as  ir*;  and  the  integral  J  oVCB)<<b 
b  not  convergent. 

5.  Resting  Power  of  Telescopes. — ^The  efficiency  of  a  tele- 
scope is  of  course  intimately  connected  with  the  size  of  the  disk 
by  which  it  represents  a  mathematical  point.  In  estimating 
theoretically  the  resolving  power  on  a  double  star  we  have  to 
consider  the  illumination  of  the  field  due  to  the  superposition  of 
the  two  independent  images.  If  the  angular  interval  between  the 
components  of  a  double  star  were  equal  to  twice  that  expressed 
inequation  (15)  above,  the  central  disks  of  the  diffraction  patterns 
would  be  just  in  contact.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  star  would  appear  to  be  fairly  resolved,  since  the 
brightness  of  its  external  ring  system  is  too  small  to  produce  any 
material  confusion,  unless  indeed  the  components  are  of  very 
unequal  magnitude.  The  diminution  of  the  star  disks  with 
increasing  aperture  was  observed  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  in 
1823  Fraunhofer  formubted  the  law  of  inverse  proportionality. 
In  investigations  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
advantage  of  a  large  aperture  in  separating  the  components  of 
close  double  stars  was  fully  examined  by  W.  R.  Dawes. 

The  resolving  power  of  telescopes  was  investigated  also  by 
J.  B.  L.  Foucatilt,  who  employed  a  scale  of  equal  bright  and  dark 
alternate  parts;  it  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  aperture 
and  independent  of  the  focal  length.  In  telescopes 'of  the  best 
construction  and  of  moderate  aperture  the  performance  b  not 
sensibly  prejudiced  by  outstanding  aberration,  and  the  limit 
imposed  by  the  finiteness  of  the  waves  of  light  is  practically 
reached.  M.  £.  Verdct  has  compared  Foucault's  results  with 
theory,  and  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  radius  of  the 
visible  part  of  the  image  of  a  luminous  point  was  equal  to  half  the 
radius  of  the  first  dark  ring. 

The  application,  unaccountably  long  debyed,  of  thb  principle 
to  the  microscope  by  H.  L.  F.  Helmholtz  in  1 87 1  is  the  foundation 
of  the  important  doctrine  of  the  microscopic  limit.  It  b  true  that 
in  1823  Fraunhofer,  inspired  by  his  observations  upon  gratings, 
had  very  nearly  hit  the  mark.*  And  a  little  before  Helmholtz, 
E.  Abbe  published  a  somewhat  more  complete  investigation,  also 
founded  upon  the  phenomena  presented  by  gratings.  But 
although  the  argument  from  gratings  b  instructive  and  convenient 
in  some  respects,  its  use  has  tended  to  obscure  the  essentbl  unity 
of  the  principle  of  the  limit  of  resolution  whether  applied  to 
telescopes  or  microscopes. 

.  In  fig.  4,  AB  represents  the  ans  of  an  optical  instrument  (tele- 
scope or  microscope),  A  bein^  a  point  of  the  object  and  B  a  point 
of  the  image.  By  the  operation  of  the  object-gbss  LL'  all  the  rays 
issuing  from  A  arrive  in  the  same  phase  at  B.  Thus  if  A  be  self- 
luminous,  the  illumination  b 
a  maximum  at  B,  where  all 
the  secondary  waves  agree  in 
phase.  B  is  in  fact  the  centre 
of  the  diffraction  disk  which 
constitutes  the  ima|c  of  A. 
At  neighbouring  points  the 
illumination  is  less,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discrepancies  of 
f>hase  which  there  enter.  In 
ike  manner  if  we  take  a  neigh-  '  FtC.  4. 

bouring   point    P,   also   self- 
luminous,  in  the  plane  of  the  object,  the  waves  which  issue  from 
it  will  arrive  at  B  with  phases  no  longer  absolutely  concordant, 
and  the  discrepancy  of  phase  will  increase  as  the  interval  AP 

*  "  Man  kaitH  darnus  sckliessen,  weu  mdglicker  Weise  dnreh  Mikro- 
skope  nock  tn  uhen  ist.  Ein  mikroskopischer  CeteHstand  s.  B,  dessen 
Durckmesser''{\)  ist,  und  der  aus  wutei  TkeiUn  besUht,  kann  nickt 
mekr  als  aus  twet  TkeiUn  bestekend  erkannt  verden.  Dieses  teigt  uns 
eine  Crenu  des  Sekvermdgens  durek  Mikroskope  "  (Gilbert's  Ann. 
74. 337)-  L^rd  Rayleigh  has  recorded  that  he  was  himself  convinced 
by  Praunhofer's  reasoning  at  a  date  antecedent  to  the  writings  of 
Helmholu  and  Abbe. 
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incmieiL  Wboi  tlie  interval  if  vtty  mall  the  ducrepancy, 
tboueh  mathrmaticatlly  edatent,  prodtioea  no  pcactkal  effect,  and 
the  iTlumination  at  B  due  to  P  ia  as  impurtant  as  that  due  to  A, 
the  intensities  of  the  two  luminous  sources  being  supposed  equaL 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  dear  that  A  and  P  are  not  separated  in 
the  image.  The  questbn  is  to  what  amount  must  the  distance  AP 
be  incr^sed  in  order  that  the  difference  of  situation  may  make  itself 
felt  in  the  image.  Thb  is  necessarily  a  question  of  degree;  but  it 
docs  not  reqmre  detailed  calculations  in  order  to  show  that  the 
discrepancy  first  becomes  conspicuous  when  the  phases  corresponding 
to  the  various  secondary  waves  which  travel  from  P  to  B  range  over 
a  complete  period.  The  illumination  at  B  due  to  P  then  becomes 
comparativdy  small,  indeed  for  some  forms  of  aperture  evanescent. 
The  extreme  discrepancy  is  that  between  the  waves  which  tiavd 
through  the  outermost  parts  of  the  object-;gIass  at  L  and  L'j'so  that 
if  we  adopt  the  above  standard  of  resolution,  the  question  is  where 
must  P  be  situated  in  order  that  the  relative  retardation  of  the  rays 
PL  and  PL*  may  on  their  arrival  at  B  amount  to  a  wave-length  (X). 
In  virtue  of  the  general  law  that  the  reduced  optical  path  is  stationary 
in  value,  this  retardation  may  be  calculated  without  allowance  for 
the  different  paths  pursued  on  the  farther  side  of  L.,  L\  so  that  the 
value  b  simply  PL-PL'.  Now  since  AP  u  very  small,  AL'-PL'- 
AP  sin  a,  where  a  ia  the  angular  semi-aperture  L  AB.  In  Uke  manner 
PL'-AL  has  the  same  value,  so  that , 

PL-PL'-aAPsino. 

According  to  the  standard  adopted,  the  condition  of  resolution  is 
therefore  that  AP,  or  «,  should  exceed  iVsin  a.  If «  be  less  than  this, 
the  images  overlap  too  much ;  while  if  «  greatly  exceed  the  above 
value  the  images  become  unnecessarily  separated. 

In  the  above  argument  the  whole  space  between  the  object  and 
the  lens  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  matter  of  one  refractive  index, 
and  X  represents  the  wave-length  in  this  medium  of  the  kind  of  light 
employed.  If  the  restriction  as  to  uniformitv  be  violated,  what  we 
have  ultimately  to  deal  with  is  the  wave-liength  in  the  medium 
immediately  surrounding  the  object. 

Calling  tne  refractive  wdex  m>  we  have  as  the  critical  value  of  t, 

^  ••lV/*sino,  .    ,.     .     .     .     .  (1), 

3W  being  the  wave-length  in  vacuo.  The  denominator  m  sin  a  is  the 
quantity  well  known  (aftcr'Abbc)  as  the  "  numerical  aperture." 

The  extreme  value  possible  for  a  is  a  right  angle,  so  that  for  the 
microscopic  limit  we  nave 

•-IWm (2). 

The  limit  can  be  depressed  onlv  by  a  diminution  in.V  such  as 
photography  makes  possible,  or  by  an  increase  in  m.  the  refractive 
uidcx  of  the  medium  in  which  the  obj[ect  is  situated. 

The  statement  of  the  law  of  resolving  power  has  been  made  in  a 
form  appropriate  to  the  microscope,  but  it  admits  also  of  immediate 
application  to  the  telescope.  If  2 R  be  the  diameter  of  the  object- 
glass  and  D  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  angle  subtended  by  AP  is 
</D,  and  the  angular  resolving  power  is  given  by 

X/2Dsina- X/aR (3). 

Thw  method  of  derivation  (substantially  duto  to  Hclmholtz)  makes 
it  obvious  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  of  principle  between 
thetwo  cases,  although  the  resulu  are  conveniently  statea  in  different 
forms.,'  In  the  case  of  the  telescope  we  have  to  deal  with  a  linear 
measure  of  aperture  and  an  angular  limit  of  resolution,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  microscope  the  Gmit  of  resolution  is  linear,  and  it  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  angular  aperture. 

.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  above  argument  distinctly  assumes 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  object  are  self-luminous,  or  at  least 
that  the  light  proceeding  from  the  various  points  is  without  phase 
rebtions.  As  has  been  emphasized  by  Gr  J.  Stoney,  the  restnction 
is  often,  perhaps  usually,  violated  in  the  microscope.  A  different 
treatment  is  then  necessary,  and  for  some  of  the  problems  which 
ariae  under  this  head  the  method  of  Abbe  is  convenient. 

The  importance  of  the  general  conclusions* above  formulated,  as 
imposing  a  limit  upon  our  powers  of  direct  observation,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated;  but  there  has  been  in  some  quarters  a  tendency 
to  aacribe  to  it  a  more  precise  character  than  it  can  bear,  or  even  to 
mistake  its  meaning  altogether.  A  few  words  of  further  explanation 
may  therefore  be  desirable.  The  first  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
notning  whatever  is  said  as  to  the  smallness  of  a  single  object  that 
may  be  made  visible.  The  eye,  unaided  or  armed  with  a  telescope, 
is  able  to  see,  as  points  of  light,  stars  subtending  no  sensible  angle. 
The  visibility  of  a  star  u  a  question  of  brightness  simply,  and  nas 
nothing  to  do  with  resolving  power.  The  btter  element  enters  only 
when  It  is  a  (question  of  recognixing  the  duplicity  of  a  double  star, 
or  of  dutinguishing  detail  upon  the  surface  of  a  planet.  So  in  the 
microscope  there  is  nothing  except  lack  of  light  to  hinder  the  visi- 
bility of  an  object  however  smaU.  But  if  its  dimensions  be  much 
less  than  the  half  wave-length,  it  can  only  be  seen  as  a  whole,  and  its 
parts  cannot  be  distinctly  separated,  althouffh  in  cases  near  the  border 
line  some  inference  may  be  po»ible,  foundeo  upon  experience  of  what 
appearances  are  presented  in  various  cases.  Interesting  observa- 
tions upon  particles,  ultra-microscopic  in  the  above  sense,  have  been 
recorded  by  H.  F.  W.  Siedentopf  and  R.  A.  Zsigmondy  {Drude's  A nn., 
I90d>  10.  e*  I). 


In  a  aomewhat  similar  way  a  dark  linear  interruptioo  in  a  bright 
ground  may  be  visible,  although  its  actual  width  b  much  infenor 
to  the  half  wave-length.  In  illustration  of  thb  fact  a  simple  experi- 
ment may  be  mentioned.  In  front  of  the  naked  eye  was  held  a  piece 
of  copper  foil  perforated  by  a  fine  needle  hole.  Observed  through 
thb  tM  structure  of  sotne  wire  gauae  just  disappeared  at  a  distance 
from  the  eye  eaual  to  17  in.,  the  gauxe  containing  46  meshes  to 
the  inch.  On  the  other  nana,  a  single  wire  o^34  m.  in  diameter 
remained  fairly  visible  up  to  a  distance  of  20  ft.  The  ratio  between 
the  limiting  angles  subtended  by  the  periodic  structure  of  the  gauze 
and  the  dbmeter  of  the  wire  was  (-022/*0X4,)X(a4^i7}  "g*!.  For 
further  information  upon  thb  subject  rnerence  may  be  made  to 
PhU,  Mag.,  X896,  42,  p.  X67;  Jomn.  R.  Micr,  Sac,  1903,  p.  447. 

6.  Coronas  or  Ctoriis.—lht  results  of  the  theory  of  the  diffnc- 
tion  patterns  due  to  circular  aperttucs  admit  of  an  interesting 
application  to  corotics,  sudi  as  are  oftoi  seen  e&diding  the  sun 
and  moon.  They  are  due  to  the  interposition  of  snuJl  sphendes 
of  water,  which  act  the  part  of  diffraOing  obstacles.  In  order  to 
the  formation  of  a  weU-defined  corona  it  u  essential  that  the 
particles  be  ezclusivelyi  or  preponderatin^y,  of  one  size. 

If  the  origin  of  light  be  treated  as  infinitely  small,  and  be  seen 
in  focus,  whether  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
the  whole  of  the  light  in  the  absence  of  obstacles  would  be  concen* 
trated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  focus.  At  other 
parts  of  the  field  the  effect  is  the  same,  in  accondanoe  with  the 
principle  known  as  Babinet's,  whether  the  imaginary  screen  in  front 
of  the  object-glass  b  generally  transparent  but  studdM  with  a  number 
of  opaque  circular  disks,  or  is  generally  opac|ue  but  perforated  with 
corresponding  apertures.  Since  at  these  points  the  resultant  due  to 
the  whole  aperture  b  xero,  any  two  portions  into  which  the  whole 
may  be  divided  must  give  equal  and  opposite  resultants.  Consider 
now  the  light  diffracted  in  a  direction  many  times  more  cMique  than 
any  with  which  we  should  be  concerned,  were  the  whole  aperture 
umntemipted,  and  take  first  the  effect  of  a  single  smaU  aperture. 
The  light  in  the  proposed  direction  is  that  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  small  aperture  in  accordance  with  the  laws  already  investigated, 
and  its  phase  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  aperture.  If  we  take 
a  direction  such  that  the  light  (of  given  wave-length)  from  a  single 
aperture  vanishes,  the  evanescence  continues  even  whcnn  the  whole 
series  of  apertures  is  brought  into  contemplation.  Hence,  whatever 
else  may  happen,  there  must  be  a  system  of  dark  rings  formed, 
the  same  as  from  a  single  small  aperture.  In  directions  other  than 
those  it  b  a  more  delicate  question  how  the  partial  effects  should  be 
compounded.  If  we  make  the  extreme  suppositions  of  an  infinitely 
small  source  and  absolutely  homogeneous  light,  there  b  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the.  light  in  a  definite  direction  is  arbitrary, 
that  b,  dependent  upon  the  chance  distribution  of  apertures,  if, 
however,  as  in  practice^'  the  light  be  heterogeneous,  the  source  of 
finite  area,  the  obstacles  in  motion,-  and  the  discrimination  of  different 
directions  imperfect,  we  are  concerned  merely  with  the  mean  bright- 
ness found  by  varying  the  arbitrary  phase-relations,  and  this  b 
obtained  by  simply  multiplying  the  brightness  due  to  a  single 
aperture  by  the  number  ot-  apertures  (»)  (see  Intbrfbkencb  op 
Light,  f  4;.  The  diffraction  pattern  b  therefore  that  diie  to  a  single 
aperture,  merely  brightened  n  times. 

In  his  experiments  upon  this  subject  Fraunh'ofer  employed  plates 
of  glass  dusted  over  with  lycopodium,  or  studded  with  small  metallic 
disks  of  uniform  size;  and  he  found  that  the  diameten  of  the  rings 
were  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  waves  and  inversely  as  the 
diameter  of  the  disks. 

In  another  respect  the  observations  of  Fraunhofer  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  in  disaccord  with  theory;  for  his  measures  of  the 
diameten  of  the  red  rings,  visible  when  white  light  was  employed, 
correspond  with  the  law  applicable  to  dark  rings,  and  not  to  the 
different  *law  applicable  to  the  luminous  maxima.  Verdct  has, 
however,  pointed  out  that  the  observation  in  thb  form  b  cssentblty 
different  from  that  in  which  homogeneous  red  light  b  employea, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  rod  nngs  would  correspond  to  the 
absence  of  blue-green  light  rather  than  to  the  greatest  abundance  of 
red  light.  Verdct's  own  obaervationa,  conducted  with  great  care, 
fully  confirm  this  view,  and  exhibit  a  complete  agreement  with 
theory. 

By  measumnenta  of  coronas  it  b  possible  to  infer  the  size  of  the 
particles^  to  which  they  are  due,  an  application  of  considerable 
interest  in  the  case  of  natural  coronas — the  eeneral  rule  being  the 
larger  the  corona  the  smaller  the  water  spherules.  Young  empfoycd 
thb  method  not  only  to  determine  the  diameters  of  cloud  particles 
i^'K-  ik*af  in.),  but  also  those  of  fibrous  material,  for  which  the 
theory  is  analogous.  .  His  instrument  was  called  the  oriomder 
(see  *'  Chromatics,"  voL  iii.  of  supp.  to  Ency.  BriL,  1817). 

7.  Influence  of  Aberration,  Optical  Power  of  Instruments.— 
Our  investigations  and  estimates  of  resolving  power  have  thus 
far  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  there  are  no  optical 
imperfections,  whether  of  the  nature  of  a  regular  aberration  or 
dependent  upon  irregularities  of  mateml  and  workmanship.    In 
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pnctke  there  will  ilwayi  be  a  certain  aberration  or  error  of  phase, 
which  we  may  also  regard  as  the  deviation  .of  the  actual  wave- 
surface  from  its  intended  position.  In  general,  we  may  say  that 
aberration  is  unimportant  when  it  nowhere  (or  at  any  rate  over  a 
pdativdy  small  area  only)  exceeds  a  small  fraction  of  the  wave- 
length (X)*  Thus  in  estimating  the  intensity  at  a  focal  point, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  aberration,  all  the  secondary  waves  would 
have  exactly  the  same  phase,  we  see  that  an  aberration  nowhere 
nrrrcding  4X  can  have  but  little  effect. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  influence  of  raiall  aberration  upon 
the  entire  image  has  been  calculated  {PkU.  Mat^  1879)  is  that  of  a 
CTcrangiilar  aperture,  traversed  by  a  cylindrical  wave  with  aberration 
equal  to  ex*.  The  aberration  is  here  unsymmetrical*  the  wave  being 
in  advance  of  its  nroper  place  in  one  half  of  the  aperture,  but  behind 
in  the  other  half.  No  terms  in  x  or  x*  need  be  considered.  The 
first  would  correspond  to  a  geneial  turning  of  the  beam;  and  the 
aecood  would  imply  imperfect  focusing  of  the  central  parts.  The 
effect  of  aberration  may  be  considered  in  two  ways.  We  may 
suppose  the  aperture  (a)  constant,,  and  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  an  increasing  aberration;  or  yrt  may  take  a.nvcn  value  of  c  (t^. 
agivea  wmve-surface)  and  examine  the  effect  ofa  varying  aperture. 
The  mults  in  the  second  case  show  that  an  increase  of  aperture 
up.  to  that  corresponding  to'  an  extreme  aberration  of  half  a  period 
has -no  ill  effect  upon  the  central  band  {f  3),  but  it  increases  unduly 
the  intensity  of  one  of  the  neighbounng  lateral  bands;  and  the 
practical  conclusion  is  that  the  Mst  results  will  be  obtained  from  an 
aperture  giving  an  extreme  aberration  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
period,  and  that  with  an  increased  aperture  aberration  is  not  so 
much  a  direct  cause  of  deterioration  as  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  that  improved  definition  which  should  accompany  the  increase 
of  aperture. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  tl]ie  aperture  given,  we  find 
that  aberration  begins  to  be  distinctly  mischievous  when  it  amounts 
to  about  a.  quarter  period,  ut.  When  the  wave-surface  deviates  at 
each  cad  by  a  quarter  wave-length  from  the  true  plane. 

As  an  application  of  thu  result,  let  us  investigate  what  amount 
of  temperature  disturbance  in  the  tube  of  a  telescope  may  be  ex- 
pccMd  to  impair  definition.  According  to  J.  B.  Biot  and  F.  J.  D. 
Ar^p>(  the  index  |i  for  air  at  I'  C.  and  at  atmoqiheric  pressure  is  given 
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take  o*  C.  as  standard  temperature, 

*M— ii'Xior«. 


Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  the  irregularity  of  temperature  I 
extends  through  a  length  /,  and  produces  an  acceleration  of  a  quarter 
of  a  wave-length, 

}X-l-l/IXior«; 
or,  if  we  take  X-j-aXior*, 

ft -13, 

the  nait  of  length  being  the  centimetre. 

We  may  infer  that,  in  the  case  of  a  telescope  tube  la  cm.  long, 
a  stratum  of  air  heated  l*  C.  lying  along  the  top  of  the  tube,  and 
oompying  a  moderate  fraction  of  tne  whole  volume,  would  produce 
a  not  insensible  effect.  If  the  change  of  temperature  progressed 
nniformly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  result  would  be  a  lateral 
disptaoement  of  the  image  without  loss  of  definition;  but  in  general 
both  cffccu  would  be  observable.  In  longer  tubes  a  similar  dis- 
tnrfaaaoe  woukl  be  caused  by  a  proportionally  less  difference  of 
temperature.  S.  P.  Langley  has  proposed  to  obviate  such  ill-effects 
by  ttirring  the  air  included  within  a  telescope  tube.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  definition  of  a  carbon  bisulphide  prism  may  be  much 
impraved  by  a  vigorous  shaking. 

We  will  now  consider  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the 
formation  of  images,  unawsted  by  reflection  or  refraction  (PkU.  liag.t 
1881).  The  function  of  a  lens  in  forming  an  image  is  to  compensate 
by  its  variable  thickness  the  differences  of  phase  which  would  other- 
wise emst  between  secondary  waves  arriving  at  the  focal  point  from 
vaiioos  parts  of  the  aperture.  If  we  suppose  the  diameter  of  the 
km  to  be  dycn  (3R),  and  its  focal  length /gradually  to  increase,  the 
ofigiaal  dufcrences  of  phase  at  the  image  of  an  infinitely  distant 
luminous  point  diminish  without  limit.  When  /  attains  a  certain 
value,  say  ft,  the  extreme  error  of  phase  to  be  compensated  falls 
to  iX.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  such  an  error  of  phase  causes  no  sensible 
deterioration  in  the  defintrion;  so  that  from  this  point  onwards 
the  lens  b  useless,  as  only  improving  an  image  already  sensibly  as 
perfect  as  the  aperture  admits  of.  Througtwut  the  operation  of 
increasing  the  focal  length,  the  resolving  power  of  the  instrument, 
which  depends  only  upon  the  aperture,  remains  unchanged;  ana 
we  thus  arrive  at  the  rather  startling  conclusion  that  a  telescope 
of  any  degree  ct  resolving  power  mi^nt  be  constructed  without  an 
obiect-i^aM,  if  only  there  were  no  limit  to  the  admissible  focd  length. 
This  last  proviso,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  Ukes  away  almost- all 
practicad  imporuncc  from  thf  proposition. 


To  get  an  idea  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  involved,  let  us 
Uke  the  case  of  an  aperture  of  i  in.,  about  that  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.  The  distance  ft,  whkh  the  actual  focal  length  must  exceed,  b 
given  by 

V(/i«+R«)-/i-iX: 

so  that 

/i-2R«/X (1). 

Thus,  if  X«tT^*  R"A>  we  find 

/i>  800  inches. 

The  image  of  the  sun  thrown  upon  a  screen  at  a  distance  exceeding 
66  ft.,  through  a  hole  |  in.  in  diameter,  b  therefore  at  least  as  well 
definnl  as  that  seen  direct. 

As  the  minimum  focal  leiMth  increases  with  the  square  of  the 
aperture,  a  quite  impracticable  distance  would  be  required  to  rival 
the  resoMng  power  of  a  modern  telescope.  Even  for  an  aperture  of 
4  in.,  jTt  wouTo  have  to  be  5  miles. 

A  stmilar  argument  may  be  applied  to  find  at  what  point  an 
achromatk  lens  becomes  sensibly  superior  to  a  single  one.  The 
question  b  whether,  when  the  adjustment  of  focus  is  correct  for  the 
central  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  error  of  phase  for  the  most  extreme 
rays  (which  it  is  necessary  to  consider)  amounU  to  a  quarter  of  a 
wave-length.  If  not,  the  substitution  of  an  achromatic  lens  will  be 
of  no  advanUge.  Calculation  shows  that,  if  the  aperture  be  I  in., 
an  achromatic  lens  has  no  sensible  advantage  if  the  focal  length 
be  ereater  than  about  1 1  in.  If  we  suppose  the  focal  length  to  be 
66  ft.,  a  single  lens  bpractkally  perfect  up  to  an  aperture  of  17  in. 

Another  obvious  inference  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
optical  images  is  the  uselessness  of  attempting  anything  like  an 
absolute  destruction  of  spherical  aberration.  An  admissible  error 
of  phase  of  fX  will  correspond  to  an  error  of  iX  in  a  reflecting  and  iX 
in  a  (glass)  refracting  surface,  the  incidence  in  both  cases  being 
perpendicular.  If  we  inquire  what  b  the  greatest  admissible  longi- 
tudinal aberration  (</)  m  an  object-glass  according  to  the  above 
rule,  we  find 


«/-^a- 


(2). 


a  being  the  angular  semi-aperture. 

In  the  case  m  a  single  tens  of  glass  with  the  most  favouraUe  curva- 
tures, 8/  is  about  equal  to  a*/,  so  that  a«  must  not  exceed  X//.  For 
a  lens  of  %  ft.  focus  thb  condition  b  satisfied  if  the  aperture  does 
not  exceed  a  in. 

When  parallel  rays  fall  directly  upon  a  spherical  mirror  the 
longitudinal  aberration  is  only  about  one-eighth  as  great  as  for  the 
most  favourably  shaped  single  lens  of  equal  focal  length  and  aper- 
ture. Hence  a  q>herical  mirror  of  3  ft.  focus  might  have  an 
aperture  of  2|  in.,  and  the  image  would  not  suffer  materially  from 
aberration. 

On  the  same  prindple  we  may  estimate  the  least  visible  displace- 
ment of  the  eye-piece  of  a  telescope  focused  upon  a  distant  object, 
a  question  of  interest  in  connexion  with  range-finders.  It  appears 
(Pka.  Hag.,  1 885, 30,  p.  3^)  that  a  displacement  if  from  the  true  focus 
will  not  sensibly  impair  definition,  provided 

«/</»X/R« (3), 

aR  being  the  diameter  of  aperture.  The  linear  accuracy  required 
b  thus  a  function  of  the  raUo  of  aperture  to  focal  length.  The 
formula  agrees  well  with  experiment. 

The  principle  gives  an  insuntaneous  sdutbn  of  the  question  of 
the  ultimate  optical  efficiency  in  the  method  of  **  mirror-reading.** 
as  commonly  practised  in  vanous  physical  observations.  A  rotation 
by  which  one  edge  of  the  mirror  advances  |X  (while  the  other  edge 
retreats  to  a  like  amdunt)  introduces  a  phase^liscrepancy  of  a  whole 
period  where  before  the  rotation  there  was  complete  agreement.  A 
rotation  of  this  amount  should  therefore  be  easily  visible,  but  the 
limits  of  resolving  power  are  being  approached;  and  the  conclusion 
b  independent  ofthe  focal  length  of  the  mtrror,'and  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  telescope,  provided  of  coune  that  the  reflected  image  b 
seen  in  focus,  and  that  the  full  width  of  the  mirror  b  utilised. 

A  comparison  with  the  method  of  a  material  pointer,  attached  to 
the  parts  whose  rotatbn  b  under  observation,  and  viewed  through 
a  microscope,  b  of  interest.  The 
limiting  eflidency  of  the  microscope 
b  attained  when  the  angular  aperture 
amounts  to  180":  and  it  is  evident 
that  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  point 
under  observation  through  iX  entaib 
(at  the  old  image)  a  phase-discrepancy 
of  a  whole  period,  one  extreme  ray 
being  accelerated  and  the  other  re- 
tarded by  half  that  amount.  We  may  infer  that  the  limits  of 
efficiency  in  the  two  methods  are  the  same  when  the  length  of  the 
pointer  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  mirror. 

We  have  seen  that  in  perpendicular  reflectkm  a  surface  error  not 
exceeding  |X  may  be  admissible.  In  the  case  of  oblique  reflection 
at  an  angle  ^,  the  error  of  rctardatbn  due  to  an  elevation  BD  (fig.  5) 
b 

QQ'-QS  -  BD  sec  ^(i  >cos  SQQO  -  BD  sec  ^(i -l-cos  3^>"- aBD  cos  ^; 


Fig.  5. 
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from  which  it  followt  that  on  error  of  giv«n  magnitude  in  the  figuie 
of  a  surface  it  ieM  important  in  oblique  than  in  perpendicular 
reflection.  •  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  errors  can 
sometimes  be  compensated  by  altering  adjustments.  If  a  surface 
intended  to  be  flat  is  affected  with  a  slight  general  curvature,  a 
remedy  may  be  found  in  an  alteration  of  focus,  and  the  ren^y  is 
the  less  complete  as  the  reflection  is  more  oblique. 

The  formula  expressing  the  optical  power  of  prismatic  spectro- 
scopes may  readily  be  investigated  upon  the  principles  (A  the  wave 
theory.  Let  A«Bo  be  a  plane  wave-surface  of  the  light  before  it  falls 
upon  the  prisms,  AB  the  corresponding  wave-surface  for  a  particuhir 
part  of  the  spectrum  after  the  light  has  passed  the  prisms,  or  after  it 
nas  passed  tne  eye-piece  of  the  observing  telescope.  The  path  of  a 
ray  from  the  wave-surface  A«Bo  to  A  or  B  is  determined  by  the  con- 
dition that  the  optical  distance,  jttds,  is  a  minimum;  and,  as  AB 
is  by  suppo«ition  A  wave-surface,  this  optical  distance  is  the  same 
for  both  points.    Thus 


Juds  (for  A)«/iidf  (for  B) 


U). 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  behaviour  of  light  belonging  to  a 
neighbouring  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  path  of  a  ray  from  the 
wave-surface  A«B«  to  the  point  A  is  changed;  but  in  vutue  of  the 
minimum  property  the  change  may  be  neglected  in  calculating  the 
optical  distance,as  it  influences  the  result  by  Quantities  of  the  second 
order  only  in  the  changes  of  refrangibility.  Accordingly,  the  optical 
distanpefromA^^BctoA  is  reinesented  by  r(M+«M}<f'»  the  integration 
being  alcmg  the  original  path  As  ...  X;  and  sunihurly  the  optical 
distance  between  AcB«  and  B  is  represented  by  J(fi+in)dSt  the 
integration  being  along  Bo  ...  B.  In  virtue  of  (4)  the  difference 
ot  the  optical  distances  to  A  and  B  is 

ftiids  (along  B*  .  »  .  B)'-Jiitds  (along  As  ...  A)      (s). 

The  new  wave-surface  is  formed  in  such  a  porition  that  the  optical 
distance  is  constant;  and  therefore  the  aispersion,  or  the  angle 
through  which  the  wave-suriace  is  turned  by  the  change  of  refrangi- 
bility, is  found  simply  by  dividing  (5)  by  the  distance  AB.  If,  as 
in  common  flint-glasi  spectroscopes,  there  is  only  one  dispersing 

substance,  Jiitds^iii^,  where  s  is  simply  the  thickness  traversed 
by  the  ray.  If  h  and  h  be  the  thicknesses  traversed  by  the  extreme 
rays,  and  a  denote  the  width  of  the  emergent  beam,  the  dispersion 
•  is  given  by 

•-«m(«i-0/«. 
or,  if  li  be  negUgiblef 

9»tiUtft  ,  s.  t  •  •  .  .  »'i6). 

The  condition  of  resolution  of  a  double  line  whose  components 
subtend  an  angle  9  is  that  9  must  excxed  \/a.  Hence,  in  order 
that  a  double  une  may  be  resolved  whose  components  have  indices 
M  and  tt+in,  it  is  necessary  that  t  should  exceed  the  value  given 
by  the  following  equation  ^^ 

l-X/»M    i  .  .  >  .  .  .  .  (7). 

8.  DiffraetioH  Cratings^r-XJuda  the  heading  "Colours  of 
Striated  Surfaces,"  Thomas  Young  iPkU.  Trans.,  iSoa)  in  his 
usual  summaiy  fashion  gave  a  general  explanation  of  these 
colours,  indudhig  the  law  of  sines,  the  striations  being  supposed 
to  be  straight,  parallel  and  equidistant  Later,  in  his  article 
"  Chromatics  "  in  the  supplement  to  the  5th  edition  of  this 
encyclopaedia,  he  shows  that  the  colours  "lose  the  mixed 
character  of  periodical  colours,  and  resemble  much  more  the 
ordinary  prismatic  spectrum,  with  intervals  completely  dark 
interposed,"  and  explains  it  by  the  consideration  that  any  phase- 
difference  which  may  arise  at  neighbouring  striae  is  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  striae. 

The  theory  was  further  developed  by  A.  J.  Frcsnel  (18x5),  who 
gave  a  formula  equivalent  to  (5)  below.  But  it  is  to  jf.  von 
Fraunhofer  that  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject. 
His  recent  discovery  of  the  "  fixed  lines  "  allowed  a  precision  of 
observation  previously  impossible.  He  constructed  gratings  up 
to  340  periods  to  the  inch  by  straining  fine  wire  over  screws. 
Subsequently  he  ruled  gratings  on  a  layer  of  gold-leaf  attached  to 
glass,  or  on  a  layer  of  grease  similarly  supported,  and  again  by 
fittadung  the  g^  itself  with  a  diamond  point.  The  best  gratings 
were  obtained  by  the  last  method,  but  a  suitable  diamond  point 
was  hard  to  find,  and  to  preserve.  Observing  through  a  telescope 
with  lifi^t  perpendicularly  incident,  he  showed  that  the  position 
of  any  ray  was  dependent  only  upon  the  grating  interval,  vis.  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  one  wire  or  line  to  tlie  centre  of  the 


next,  and  not  otherwise  upon  the  thickness  of  the  wire  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interspace.  In  different  gratings  the  lengths 
of  Uie  spectra  and  their  distances  from  the  axis  were  inversely 
proportional  to  the  grating  interval,  while  with  a  given  grating 
the  distances  of  the  various  spectra  from  the  axis  were  as  i,  a,  3, 
&c.  To  Fraunhofer  we  owe  the  first  accurate  measurements 
of  wave-lengths,  and  the  method  of  separating  the  overlapping 
spectra  by  a  prism  dispersing  in  the  perpendicular  direction. 
He  described  aJso  the  complicated  patterns  seen  when  a  point  of 
light  is  viewed  through  two  superposed  gratings,  whose  lines  cross 
one  another  perpendicularly  or  obliquely.  The  above  obsova* 
tions  relate  to  transmitted  light,  but  Fraunhofer  extended  his 
inquiry  to  the  light  reflected.  To  eliminate  the  light  returned 
from  the  hinder  suifnct  of  an  engraved  grating,  he  covered  it  with 
a  black  varnish.  It  then  appeared  that  under  certain  an^^  of 
incidence  parts  of  the  resulting  spectra  were  ecmpkldy  polaraed. 
These  remarkable  researches  of  Fraunhofer,  carried  out  in  the 
years  z8r7'-i8a3,  are  republished  in  his  CoUeckd  Writings 
(Munich,  z888). 

The  principle  underiying  the  action  of  sratings  is  identical  with 
that  discussed  in  f  a,  and  exemplified  in  T.  L.  Soret's  **  sone  plates." 
The  alternate  Fresnel's  xones  are  blockea  out  or  otherwise  modified ; 
in  this  way  the  original  compensation  is  upset  and  a  revival  of  light 
occurs  in  unusual  directions.  If  the  source  be  a  point  or  a  line,  and 
a  coUimatiius  lens  be  used,  the  incident  waves  may  be  regarded  as 
plane.  If,  further,  on  leaving  the  grating  the  light  be  received  by  a 
focusing  lens,  e.g.  the  object-glass  m  a  telescope,  the  Freand's  zones 
are  reduced  to  parallel  and  equidistant  straight  strips,  which  at 
certain  angles  coincide  with  the  ruling.  The  directions  of  the  lateral 
spectra  are  such  that  the  passage  from  one  element  of  the  grating 
to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  next  implies  a  retardation  01 
an  integral  number  erf  wave-lengths.  If  the  grating  be  composed 
of  alternate  transparent  and  opaque  partSL  the  question  may  be 
treated  by  means  of  the  general  integiab  ((  X)  by  merely  limiting 
the  integration  to  the  transparent  parts  of  the  aperture.  For  an 
investigation  upon  these  lines  the  reader  is  referred  to  Airy's 
Tracts,  to  Verdet's  Lemons,  or  to  R.  W.  Wood's  Physical  Optics.  If, 
however,  we  assume  the  theory  of  a  simple  rectangular  aperture 
(S  ^) ;  the  results  of  the  ruling  can  be  inferred  by  elementary  methods, 
which  are  perhaps  more  instructive. 

Apart  from  the  ruling,  we  know  that  the  inuee  of  a  mathematical 
line  will  be  a  series  of  narrow  bands,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
by  far  the  brightest.  At  the  middle  of  this  band  there  is  complete 
agreement  of  phase  among  the  secondary  waves.  The  dark  lines 
which  separate  the  bands  are  the  places  at  which  thejphases  of  the 
secondary  wave  range  over  an  integral  number  of  periods.  If  now 
we  suppose  the  aperture  AB  to  be  covered  by  a  great  number  of 
opac^ue  strips  or  bars  of  width  d,  separated  by  transparent  intervals 
Of  width  a,  the  condition  of  things  in  the  directions  just  spoken  of 
is  not  materiallv  changed.  At  the  central  point  toere  is  still  complete 
agreement  of  phase;  but  the  amplitude  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
a:  a-t-d.  In  another  direction,  making  a  small  angle  with  the  last, 
such  that  the  projection  of  AB  upon  it  amounts  to  a  few  wave> 
lengths,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mode  of  interference  b  the  same  as 
if  there  were  no  ni  ling.  For  example,  when  the  direction  is  sudi  that 
the  projection  of  AB  upon  it  amounts  to  one  wave-len^h,  the 
elementary  components  neutralise  one  another,  because  theur  phases 
are  distributed  symmetrically,  though  di*continuously,  round  the 
entire  period,  'uie  only  effect  of  the  ruling  is  to  diminish  the 
amplitude  in  the  ratio  a:a-|-d;  and,  except  for  the  difference  in 
illumination,  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  light  is  the  same  as  if  the 
aperture  were  perfectly  free. 

The  lateral  (spectral)  images  occur  in  such  directions  that  the 
projection  of  the  element  (a+d)  of  the  nating  upon  them  is  an  exact 
multiple  of  X.  The  effect  of  each  of  the  n  elements  of  the  grating 
b  then  the  same ;  and,  unless  thb  vanishes  on  account  of  a  particular 
adjustment  of  the  ratio  aid,  the  resultant  amplitude  becomes  com- 
paratively very  great.  These  directions,  in  which  the  retardation 
between  A  and  B  b  exactly  mnX,  may  be  called  the  principal  direc- 
tions. On  either  side  of  any  one- of  them  the  illumination  b  di»> 
tributed  acaxding  to  the  same  law  as  for  the  central  image  (m  *■  o), 
vanishing,  for  example,  when  the  retardation  amounts  to  (fins  ai)X. 
In  considerii^  the  relative  biiffhtnesses  of  the  different  spectra,  it 
b  therefore  sufficient  to  attend  merely  to  the  principal  directions; 
provkled  that  the  whole  deviation  be  not  so  great  that  its  ooune 
differs  oonsideiably  from  unity. 

We  have  now  to  conader  the  amplitude  due  to  a  single  element, 
which  we  may  conveniently  regard  as  oomposcSd  of  a  transparent 
part  a  bounded  by  two  Opaque  parts  of  width  id.  The  phase  of 
the  resultant  effect  is  by  symmetry  that  of  the  component  which 
comes  from  the  middle  of  a.  The  fact  that  the  other  components 
have  phases  differing  from  thb  by  amounts  ranring  between 
^amrUa+d)  causes  the  resultant  amplitude  to  be  less  than  for 
the  central  image  (where  there  b  complete  phase  agreement). 
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2+7 


If  B.  denote  the  brightaeas  of  the  m^  fatten]  image,  and  Bt  that 
of  the  oectral  iniage,  we  have 


B.:B» 


-U3 


\amw/ 


(1). 


If  B  denotes  the  brightness  of  tht  central  image  when  the  whole  of 
the  ap&ot  occupied  by  the  grating  b  transparent,  we  have 


B»:B-a*:(a+d)', 
aadthoa 

n  :B--!3siD'^¥^*     •     •*     •     •    (2). 

The  sine  of  aa  angle  can  never  be  greater  than  unity;  and  con- 
seqaently  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  only  i/mM  of 


the  offiginal 


can  be  obtained  in  the  m*^  tpectrum.    We  con- 


dude  that,  with  a  grating  composed  of  transparent  and  opaque 
p^rts,  the  utmost  light  obtainable  in  any  one  spectrum  is  in  the  first, 
and  there  amounts  to  i/v",  or  about  -fy,  and  tfiat  for  this  purpose 
•  and  d  must  be  eqnaL    when  d-a  the  general  formula  becomes 

B,:B-!^^    •     •     •     •     •    P>' 
showiivt^^  ^f^i^  m  beven,  B.,  vanishes,  and  that,  when  m  bodd. 

B.:B-l/mM. 

The  third  spectrum  has  thus  only  I  of  the  brillbncy  of  the  first. 

Another  particubr  case  of  interest  b  obtained  by  supposing  a 
snail  relatively  to  (a+d).  Unless  the  q)ectrum  be  of  very  high 
order,  we  have  simply 

B,:B-|a/(a-H01« Ws 

so  that  the  brightnesses  of  all  the  upcctn  are  the  same. 

The  light  stopped  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  grating,  together 
with  that  distributed  in  the  central  image  and  bteral  spectra,  ought 
to  make  up  the  brightness  that  would  be  found  in  the  central  image, 
;  an  the  apertures  transparent.  Thus,  if  a  "d,  we  should  have 


iriikh  b  true  by  a  known  theoreml    In  the  general  caae 

a  formula  which  may  be  verified  by  Fourier's  theoron. 

According  to  a  general  principle  formulated  by  J.  BalMnet,'the 
br^htneas  of  a  lateral  spectrum  b  not  affected  by  an  interchange 
of  the  transparent  and  opaque  parts  of  the  grating.  The  vibrations 
corre^nnding  to  the  two  parts  are  precisely  antagonistic,  since  if 
both  were  operative  the  resultant  would  M  aero.  So  far  as. the 
u»plication  to  gratings  b  concerned,  the  same  condusbn  may  be 
derived  from  (a). 

From  the  value  of  BHiBt  we  see  that  no  lateral  spectrum  can 
aurpaaa  the  central  image  in  brightness ;  but  thb  result  depends  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  ruling  acts  by  opacity,  which  is  generally 
very  far  from  being  the  case  in  practice.  In  an  en^ved  gbss 
grating  there  b  no  opaque  material  present  by  which  light  could  be 
aboocbed,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  a  difference  of  retardation  in 
passing  the  alternate  parts.  It  b  possible  to  prepare  gratihgs  which 
givealateral  spectrum  brighter  than  the  central  image,  ana  the  ex- 
planation b  easy.  For  if  the  alternate  parts  were  equal  and  alike 
transparent,  but  so  constituted  as  to  give  a  rebtive  retardation  of 
)X,  it  IS  evident  that  the  central  image  would  be  entirely  extinguished, 
whfle  the  first  spectrum  would  be  four  times  as  bright  as  if  the 
altcnute  parts  were  opaque.  If  it  were  possible  to  introduce  at 
every  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  grating  an  arbitrary  retardation, 
all  tae  V^t  might  be  concentrated  in  any  desired  spectrum.  By 
fuppoaing  Uie  retardation  to  vary  uniformly  and  continuously  we 
.  fall  upon  the  case  of  an  ordinary  prism :  but  there 
b  then  no  diffraction  ^)ectrum  in  the  usual  sense. 
To  obtain  such  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
retardation  should  gradually  alter  by  a  wave- 
length in  passing  over  any  element  of  the  jpating, 
and  then  Call  back  to  tts  previous  value,  thus 
nringing  suddenly  over  a  wave-length  (Phil. 
Mag.,  iSjA*  47>  P*  t9l)-  It  b  not  likely  that  such 
a  result  will  ever  be  fully  attained  in  practice ;  but 
the  case  b  worth  stating,  in  order  to  show  that 
there  b  no  theoretical  limit  to  the  concentration 
of  light  of  assigned  wave-length  in  one  q)ectrum, 
and  as  iliustrating  the  frequently  observed  un- 
synuBCtrical  diaracter  of  the  spectra  on  the  two  tidn  of  the  central 
inMHie.' 
We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  light  b  incident  perpen- 

*  The  last  sentence  b  repeated  from  the  writer's  artkle  '*  Wave 
Theory  "  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  work,  but  A  A  Michelson's 
ingenious  fchelon  grating  constitutes  a  realisation  in-an  unexpected 
of  what  was  thought  to  be  impracticable.— [R ' 


dicubrly  upoa  the  grating;  'but  the  theory  is  eanly  extended.  If 
the  incident  rays  make  an  angle  i  with  the  normal  (fig.  6),  and  the 
diffracted  rays  make  an  angle  ^  (upon  the  same  side),  the  rebtive 
retardatran  from  each  element  of  width  (a-k-d)  to  the  next  b 
(a+^  (sin  #4>ain  4) ;  and  thb  b  the  quantity  which  b  to  be  equated 
to  mX.    Thus 

sin  9-l-sin  4-3  nn  |(9+4)  cos  i(9-4)  -aiX/Ca+d)      (5). 

The  *'  devbtion  "  b  (#+4),  and  b  therefore  a  minimum  when 
#»^  i.e.  when  the  grating  b  so  situated  that  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  diffraction  are  equaL 

In  the  case  of  a  reflection  jprmting  the  same  method  applies.  If 
§  and  4  denote  the  angles  with  the  normal  made  by  the  incident 
and  diffracted  rays,  the  formub  (5)  still  holds, 
and,  if  the  deviation  be  reckoned  from  the  ^  | 
direction  of  the  regubrly  reflected  rays,  it  b  *^ 
expressed  as  before  by  (#+4).  and  b  a  mini-  NJtiTl 
mum  when  #">^  that  is,  when  the  diffracted  \y;£*i 
rays  return  upon  the  course  of  the  inddent  ^^^ 
rays. 

In  either  case  (as  also  with  a  prism)  the  Fic,  7. 

position  of  minimum  devbtion  leaves  the 
width  of  the  beam  unaltered,  ijt.  neitha-  magnifies  nor  diminishes  the 
angubr  width  of  the  object  under  view. 

From  (s)  we  see  that,  when  the  light  falb  perpendicuUriy  upon 
a  grating  (9"0),  there  is  no  qiectrum  formed  (the  image  corre- 
sponding to  1^*0  not  being  counted  as  a  spectrum),  if  the  grating 
interval  #  or  (a+d)  b  less  than  X.  Unoer  these  drcumstances, 
if  the  material  of  the  grating  be  completely  transparent,  the  whole 
of  the  light  must  appear  in  the  direct  image,  and  the  ruling  b  not 
perceptible.  From  the  absence  of  spectra  rraunhofer  argued  that 
there  must  be  a  microscopic  limit  represented  by  X;  and  the  infer- 
ence b  pbusible,  to  say  the  least  (PkiL  Mae.,  1886).  Fraunhofer 
should,  however,  have  nxed  the  microscopicumit  at  iX,  as  appeare 
from  (5),  when  we  suppose  9^^r,  4^\t. 

We  will  now  consuer  the  important  subject  of  the  resolving 
power  of  aratings,  as  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  Tines  in)  and  the  order  of  the  spec* 
trum  observed  (m).  Let  BP  (fig.  8)  be  the ' 
directwn  of  the  principal  maximum  (middle 
of  central  band)  for  the  wave-length  X  in  the 
m*^  spectrum.  Then  the  rdative  retardation 
of  the  extreme  rays  (corresponding  to  the 
edges  A,  B  of  the  gratii»)  is  mnX.    If  BQ  a 

be  the  diroction  for  the  first  minimum  (the  Fic.  8. 

darkness  between  the  central  and  first  bteral 
band),  the  rdative  retardation  of  the  extreme  rays  b  (ifM+i)X. 
Suppose  now  that  X-|-<X  b  the  wave-length  for  which  BQ  gives  the 
pnndpal  maximum,  then 

(Mii+i)X>iM»(X+IX) ; 
whence 

iX/X-i/sm (6). 

Accordliw  to  our  former  standard,  thb  gives  the  smallest  difference 
of  wave-lengths  in  a  double  line  which  can  be  just  resolved ;  and 
we  condude  that  the  resolving  power  of  a  grating  depends  only 
upon  the  total  nuniber  of  lines,  and  upon  the  order  of  the  spectrum, 
without  regaxd  to  any  other  considerations.  It  b  here  of  course 
assumed  that  the  u  linies  are  really  utilized. 

In. the  case  of  the  D  lines  the  value  of  IX/X  b  about  i/iooo;  so 
that  to  resolve  this  double  line  in  the  first  spectnin\  requires  1000 
lines,  in  the  second  spectrum  500,  and  so  on.     . 

It  b  cyerblly  to  be  noticed  that  the  resolving  power  does  not 
depend  directly  upon  the  doseness  of  the  ruling.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  grating  i  in.  brood,  and  containing  1000  Ums.  and  con&ider 
the  effect  of  interpobting  an  additional  looo  lines,  so  as  to  biMCt 
the  former  intervals.  There  will  be  destruction  by  interference  of 
the  first,  third  and  odd  spectra  generally  7  while  the  advanta^ 
gained  in  the  spectra  of  even  order  is  not  in  dispersion,  nor  in 
resolvins  power,  but  simply  in  brillbncy.  which  b  increased  four 
times.  If  we  now  suppose  half  the  grating  cut  away,  so  as  to  leave 
1000  lines  in  half  an  inch,  the  dispersion  will  not  be  sJtered,  while  the 
brightness  and  resolving  power  are  halved. 

There  b  deariy  no  theoretical  limit  to  the  resolving  power  of 
gratings,  even  in  spectra  of  given  order.  But  it  is  poesft»le  that, 
as  suggested  by  Rowbnd,*  the  structure  of  natural  spectra  may 
be  too  coarse  to  ^ve  opportunity  for  resolving  powen  much  higher 
than  those  now  m  use.  However  thb  may  be.  it  would  always 
be  possible,  with  the  aid  of  a  grating  of  given  resolving  power,  to 
construct  artificially  from  white  light  mixtures  of  slightly  different 
wave-length  whose  resolution  or  otherwise  would  discriminate 
between  powen  inferior  and  superior  to  the  given  one.* 

'  Compare  also  F.  F.  Lippkh,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxxix.  p.  465.  1870; 
Rayleigh.  Nature  (October  a.  1873). 

■  The  power  of  a  grating  to  construct  light  of  neariy  definite  wave- 
length is  Well  illustrated  by  Young's  comparison  with  the  production 
of  a  muttcal  note  by  remxtion  of  a  sudden  sound  from  a  row  ol 
palings.  The  objection  raised  by  Herschd  {JLigkit  f  703)  to  thb 
comparison  depends  on  a  misconceptao» 
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If  we  define  as  the  **  dtspenbn  '*  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
Bpectrum  the  ratio  of  the  angular  interval  dB  to  the  corresponding 
increment  of  wave-length  <<X,  we  may  express  it  bsr  a  very  simple 
formula.  For  the  alteration  of  wave-length  entails,  at  the  two 
limits  of  a  diffracted  wave-front,  a  relative  retardation  equal  to 
mndX.  Hence,  if  a  be  the  width  of  the  diffracted  beam,  and  d9  the 
angle  through  which  the  wave-front  is  turned. 


or 


odB^mntK, 
dispersion  "iffifi/a 


(7). 


The  resolving  power  and  the  width  of  the  emergent  beam  fix 
the  optical  character  of  the  instrument.  The  latter  element  must 
eventually  be  decreased  until  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  Hence  a  wide  beam  demands  treatment  with  further 
apparatus  (usually  a  telescope)  of  high  magnifying  power. 

In  the  above  discussion  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  ruling  is 
accurate,  and  we  have  seen  that  by  increase  of  m  a  high  resolving 
power  b  attainable  with  a  moderate  number  of  lines.  But  this 
procedure  (apart  from  the  question  of  illuminatbn)  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  makes  excessive  demands  upon  accuracy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle  already  laid  down  it  (an  make  but  Uttle  difference 
in  the  principal  direction  corresponding  to  the  first  spectrum, 
pro videa  each  line  lie  within  a  quarter  of  an  interval  {a-\^  from  its 
theoretical  postion.  But,  to  obtain  an  equally  good  result  in  the 
m**  spectrum,  the  error  must  be  less  than  i/m  of  the  above  amount.^ 

There  are  certain  erron  of  a  systematic  character  which  demand 
special  consideration.  The  spacing  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
a  screw,  to  each  revolution  of  which  oMresponds  a  large  number 
(«.f .  one  hundred)  of  lines.  In  this  way  it  may  Jiappen  that  although 
there  is  almost  perfect  periodicity  with  each  revolution  of  the  screw 
after  (say)  lOO  lines,  yet  the  lOO  lines  themselves  are  not  eouallv 
spacea.  The  "  ghosts  "  thus  arising  were  first  described  by  G.  H. 
Quincke  {Potg.  Ann.,  187a,  146,  p.  i),  and  have  been  elaborately 
investigated  by  C.  S.  Peiice  {Ann,  Journ,  Math.,  1879, 2,  p.  330).  both 
theoretically  and  experimentally.  The  general  nature  of  the  ettects 
to  be  expected  in  such  a  case  may  be  made  clear  by  means  of  an  illus- 
tratbn  already  employed  for  another  purpose.  Suppose  two  similar 
and  accurately  ruled  transparent  gratings  to  be  superposed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  lines  are  parallel.  If  the  one  set  of  lines  exactly 
bisect  the  intervals  between  the  others,  the  grating  interval  is 
practically  halved,  and  the  previously  existing  spectra  of  odd  order 
vanish.  But  a  very  slight  relative  displacement  will  cause  the 
apparition  of  the  odd  spectra.  In  this  case  there  is  approximate 
periodicity  in  the  half  interval,  but  complete  periodicity  only  after 
the  whole  interval.  The  advantage  of  approximate  bisection  lies 
in  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  surviving  spectra;  but  in  any  case 
the  compound  grating  may  be  considered  to  be  perfect  tn  the 
longer  interval,  and  the  definition  is  as  good  as  if  the  bisection  were 
accurate. 

The  effect  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  interval  (fig.  o)  as  we 
pass  across  the  grating  has  been  investigated  by  M.  A.  Cornu 
ICR.,  1875,  80,  p.  655),  who  thus  explains  an  anomaly  observed  by 
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Fio.  II.- 
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E.  E.  N.  Mascart.  The  latter  found  that  certain  gratings  exercised 
a  converging  power  upon  the  spectra  formed  ui>on  one  side,  and  a 
corresponding  diverging  power  upon  the  spectra'  on  the  other  side. 
Let  us  suppose  that  tlie  light  is  incident  pcrpcndiculariy,  and  that 
the  grating  interval  increases  from  the  centre  towards  that  edge 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  spectrum  under  observation,  and  decreases 
towards  the  hinder  edge.    It  is  evident' that  the  waves  from  both 

halves  of  the 
grating  are  ac- 
celerated in  an 
increasing  desree, 
as  we  pksB  from 
the  centre  out- 
wards, as  com- 
pared with  the 
phase  they  would  possess  were  the  central  value  of  the  jg;rating 
interval  maintained  throughout.  The  irregularity  of  spaang  has 
thus  the  effect  of  a  convex  lens,  which  accelerates  the  marginal 
relatively  to  the  central  rays.  On  the  other  side  the  effect  is 
reversed.    This  kind  of  irregularity  may  clearly  be  present  in  a 

'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  errora  of  this  order  of  miaenitude  are 
unobjectionable  in  all  cases.  The  position  of  the  middle  of  the  bright 
band  representative  of  a  mathematical  line  can  be  fixed  with  a 
spider-line  nucrometer  Within  a  small  fraction  of  the  width  of  the 
band,  just  as  the  accuracy  <^  astronomical  observations  far  transcends 
the  separating  power  of  the  instrument. 


Fig.  13.— *y.     Fig.  14.— aV.    Fig.  i5«— y*. 


degree  surpassing  the  usual  timits,  without  loss  of  definition,  v^iea 
the  telescMK  is  focused  so  as  to  secure  the  best  effect. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  further  the  other  variations 
from  correct  ruling  which  correspond  to  the  various  terms  expressing 
the  deviation  of  tne  wave-surface  from  a  perfect  plane.  If  x  and  y 
be  co-ordinates  in  the  plane  bf  the  wave-surface,  the  axis  of  y  being 
parallel  to  the  lines  cm  the  grafthg,  and  the  origin  corresponding 
to  the  centre  of  the  beam,  we  may  take  as  an  atproxinate  equation 
to  the  wave-sur(ace 


«-5+B«y+^+«'+/»«^+7«3^+«y»+. 


(8); 


and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  term  in  x^  corresponds  to  a  linear 
error  in  the  spacing.  In  like  manner,  the  term  in  ^  corresponds 
to  a  general  curvature  of  the  lines  (fiig.  10),  and  does  not  innuenoe 
the  ocfinition  at  the  (primary)  focus,  although  it  may  introduce 
astigmatism.*  If  we  suppose  that  .everything  is  symmetrical  on 
the  two  ndcs  of  the  primary  plane  yOt  the  coefficients  B,  fi,  9 
vanish.  In  spite  of  any  inequality  between  /»>and  p',  the  definition 
will  be  good  to  this  order  of  approximation,  provided  a  and  y  vanish. 
The  former  measures  the  tkiaauss  of  the  primary  focal  line,  and  the 
latter  measures  its  curvature.  The  error  of  ruling  ^ving  rise  to  a  is 
one  in  which  the  intervals  increase  or  decrease  in  bmk  directions 
from  the  centre  outwards  (fig.  11),  and  it  may  often  be  compensated 
by  a  slight  rotation  in  aximuth  of  the  object-glass  of  theobserving 
telescope.  The  term  in  y  corresponds  to  a  somlsos  of  curvature 
in  crossing  the  gratinj;  (fig.  12). 

When  the  plane  ex  is  not  a  plane  of  symmetry,  we  have  to  consider 
the  terms  in  xy.  3^,  and  y*.  The  first  of  these  corresponds  toa  devia- 
tion from  parallelism,  causing  the  interval  toalter  gradually  as  we  paaa 
along  the  lines  (fig.  13).  The  error  thus  arising  may  be  compensated 
by  a  rotation  of  tne  object-glass  about  one  of  the  aiameten  y  *.t. 
The  term  in  xV  corrosponos  to  a  deviation  from  parallelism  in  the 
same  direction  on  both  sides  of  the  central  line  (fif.  14):  and  that  in 
y*  would  be  caused  by  a  curvature  such  that  tnere  u  a  point  of 
inflection  at  the  middle  of  each  line  (fig.  15). 

All  the  errors,  except  that  depending  on  a,  and  especially  thosie 
depending  on  y  and  I,  can  be  diminished,  without  loss  of  resolving 
power,  by  contracting  the  vertical  aperture.  .  A  linear  error  in  the 
spacing,  and  a  general  curvature  of  the  lines,  arc  diminatod'in  the 
-ordinary  use  of  a  grating. 

The  explanation  of  the  difference  of  focus  upon  the  two  ddes  as 
due  to  unequal  spacing  was  verified  by  Cornu  upon  gratings  purposely 
constructed  with  an  increasing  intervaL  He  has  also  dhown  bow  to 
rule  a  plane  surface  with  lines  so  di^ioeed  that  the  grating  shall  of 
itself  ^ve  wdl-focused  tptctn. 

A  similar  idea  appears  to  have  guided  H.  A.  Rowland  to  hia 
brilliant  invention  of  concave  grating  by 
which  spectra  can  be  photographed  without 
any  further  optical  appliance.     In  these     ^, 
instruments  the  lines  are  ruled  upon  a     /" 
spherical  surface  of  speculum  metal,  and    / 
mark  the  intersections  of  the  surface  by  a   / 
system  of  parallel  and  equidistant  planes,  o--~ 
of  which  the  middle  membier  passes  through    \ 
the  centre  of  the  rohere.  If  we  consider  tit    \ 
the  present  only  the  primary  plane  of  sym- 
metry, the  figure  is  reduced  to  two  dimen- 
sions. Let  Ar  (fig.  16)  represent  the  surface 
of  the  eratin^,  O  bemg  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  Theo,  if  Q  be  any  radiant  point  and 
Q'  its  image  (primary  locus)  in  the  spherical  mirror  AP.  we  have 

1  ,1     2coB» 
vi*  u       a    ' 

where  9i  -  AQ',  u  -  AQ,  a  »OA,  ^  -  angle  of  inddoncc  QAO.  eaual  to 
the  angle  of  reflection  Q'AO.  If  Q  be  on  the  circle  described  upon 
OA  as  diameter,  so  that  ««a  cos  ^  then  Q'  lies  also  upon  the  same 
circle;  and  in  this  case  it  follows  from  the  symmetry  that  the 
unq^mmetrical  aberration  (depending  upon  a)  vanishes. 

This  disposition  is  adopted  in  Rowland's  instrument;  only,  in 
addition  to  the  central  ima^  formed  at  the  angle  4>'^^  there  are 
a  series  of  spectra  with  various  values  of  f\  but  all  disposed  upon' 
the  same  circle.  Rowland's  invcsti^tion  is  contained  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to;  but  the  following  account  of  the  theory  is  in 
the  form  adopted  by  R.  T.  Glazebrook  (PkU.  Uag.,  1883). 

In  order  to  find  the  difference  of  optical  distances  between  the 
courses  QACy,  QPQ',  we  have  to  express  QP-QA,  PQ'-AQ'.  To 
find  the  former,  we  have,  if  OAQ»^  AOP*«, 


Qpi .  ifi-^^mn  *}<»-4aii  mn  }«*  sin  (i«»-^) 
■■  («+a  sin  ^  sin  ^)*-a'  sin  '^n  Kt-ir^a  sin  'iw(a 


Or-SCOft^). 


*  "  In  the  same  way  we  may  conclude  that  in  flat  gratings  any 
departure  from  a  straight  line  lias  the  effect  of  causing  the  dust  in 
the  slit  and  the  qiectrum  to  have  different  foci— a  fact  sometimes 
observed  "  (Rowland. "  On  Concave  Gratings  for  Optical  Purposes.'* 
PkU.  Mag.,  September  1883). 
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4  nn  *)•«■•  fiiAi+isinV 

aad  tbos  to  the  same  order 

QP*»(«+o  tin  ^  sin  w)* 
—a  cos  ^{.n^a  cos  ^)  sin  hi-{-\a(a—u  cos  4)  tin  V 
But  if  we  now  suppose  that  Q  lies  on  the  circle  u^a  cos  4*  the 
nJddk  term  vanishes,  and  w«  get,  correct  as  far  as  •**, 


that 


^«    .                  .      »     /J  1  .  o'sinVdin'w^  . 
QP-(a+osin«sin«)'^}l  + j^j ]'• 


QP~naasin^sanw+iasin^tan>nn*w    .    .    (0), 
in  which  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  adjustment  necessary  to  secure 
the  disappearance  of  sin  S#  is  sufficient  also  to  destroy  the  term  in 


A  similar  expression  can  be  found  for  Q'P-Q'A;  and  thus,  if 
ffA-w,  Q'AO-*',  where  »-o  cos  ♦',  we  get 

OP+PQ'-QA-AQ'-asinw(stn^-sin«' ) 

+  iasinVi(sin^tan^  +  sin^'un^')  .    .    .    (10). 

If  ^'a>^,  the  term  of  the  first  order  vanishes,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  difference  of  oath  via  P  and  m  A  to  a  term  of  the  fourth  order 
proves  not  only  tliat  Q  and  Q'  are  conjugate  foci,  but  also  that  the 


of  the  first  Older,  will  be  equal  to  m  mX  (m  integral),  and  therefore 
without  influence,  pixivided 

■#($in^-sin*')-'^wX (11), 

where  #  denotes  the  constant  interval  between  the  planes  contain- 
ing the  lines.  This  is  the  ordinary  formula  for  a  reflecting  plane 
gratiiWi  *<^  it  shows  that  the  spectra  arc  formed  in  the  usual 
directiona.  They  are  here  focused  (so  far  as  the  rays  in  the  primary 
plane  are  concerned)  upon  the  circle  OQ'A,  and  the  outstanding 
aberration  is  of  the  fourth  order. 

In  order  that  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  view  may  be  in  focus  at 
once,  it  is  desirable  that  the  locus  of  the  focused  spectrum. should 
be  nearly  perpcndicubr  to  the  line  of  vision.  For  this  purpose 
Rowlana  pttoes  the  eye-piece  at  O.  so  that  ^"O,  and  then  oy  (11) 
the  value  of  ^'  in  the  m*"  spectrum  is  , 

,sin^'-*mX (12). 

If  w  now  relate  to  the  edge  of  the  grating,  on  which  there  are 
altogether  a  lines, 

n^  «  3a.sin  u^ 

aad  the  value  of  the  last  term  in  (10)  becomes 

^■v  din  *w  sin  ^'tan  ^', 

or 

^  max  sin*  w  tan  ^' (13). 

This  expresses  the  retardation  of  the  extreme  relatively  to  the 
central  ray,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  positive,  whatever  may  be  the 
signs  of  •«.  and  4'-  If  the  semi-angular  aperture  (w)  be  ii«.  and 
tan  ^' « I.  >"*  might  be  as  great  as  lour  millions  before  the  error  of 
phase  would  reach  iX.  If  it  were  desired  to  use  an  angular  aperture 
so  large  that  the  aberration  according  to  (13)  would  be  injurious, 
Rowland  points  out  that  on  his  machine  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  applying  a  remedy  by  making  #  slightly  variable  towards  the 
edges.  Or,  retaining  0  constant,  we  might  attain  compensation  by  so 
poushing  the  surface  as  to  bring  the  circumference  sughtly  forward 
in  comparison  with  the  position  it  would  occupy  upon  a  true  sphere. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  calculations  apply  to  the  nys  in 
the  primary  plane  only.  The  image  is  greatly  affected  with  astig- 
matism ;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  if  y  in  (8). be  small  enough. 
Curvature  of  the  primary  focal  line  having  a  verv  injurious  effect 
upon  definition,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  excellent  performance 
01  these  gratings  that  y  is  in  fact  small.  Its  value  does  not  appear 
to  have  Ixen  calcubted.  The  other  coefficients  in  (8)  vanish  in 
virtue  of  the  symmetry. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  for  maintaining  the  focus  are  of 
great  simplicity.  The  grating  at  A  and  the  eye-piece  at  O  are 
rigidly  attached  to  a  bar  AO,  whose  ends  rest  on  carriages,  moving 
00  raib  PQ.  AQ  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  tie  between  the 
middle  point  of  the  rod  OA  and  Q  can  be  used  if  thought  desirable. 

The  absence  of  chromatic  aberration  gives  a  great  advantage  in 
the  comparison  of  overlap^nng  spectra,  which  Rowland  has  turned 
to  excellent  account  in  his  determinations  of  the  relative  wave- 
lencths  of  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  {Phil,  Mag.,  1887). 

For  absolute  determinations  of  wave-lengths  plane  gratings  are 
used.  It  b  found  (Bell,  Phil.  Mag.,  1887)  that  the  angular 
measurements  present  less  difficulty  than  the  comparison  01  the 
grating  interval  with  the  standard  metre.  There  is  also  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  temperature  of  the  grating  when  in 
use.  In  order  to  minimise  the  heating  action  of  the  light,  it  might 
be  submitted  to  a  preliminary  prismatic  analysis  before  it  reaches 
the  sKt  of  the  spectrometer,  after  the  manner  of  Helmholts. 

la  tpiu  of  the  many  ifflproveinenuintroducedby  Rowland  and 


of  the  care  with  which  hiaobaervations  were  made,  recent  woilMn 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  erron  of  unexpected  amount 
have  crept  into  his  measurements  of  wave-lengths,  and  there  is 
even  a  disposition  to  discard  the  grating  altogether  for  funda- 
mental work  in  favour  of  the  so-called  "  interference  methods," 
as  developed  by  A.  A.  Michelson,  and  by  C.  Fabry  and  J.  B.  P^rot. 
The  grating  would  in  any  case  retain  its  utility  for  the  reference  of 
new  lines  to  standards  otherwise  fixed.  For  such  standards 
a  relative  accuracy  of  at  least  one  part  in  a  million  seems  now 
to  be  attainable. 

Since  the  time  of  Fraunhofer  many  skilled  mechanidans  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  ruling  of  gratings.  Those  of  Nobert 
were  employed  by  A.  J.  Angstrdra  in  his  celebrated  researches 
upon  wave-fengtlu.  L.  M.  Rutherfurd  introduced  into  common 
use  the  reflection  grating,  finding  that  speculum  metal  was  less 
trying  than  glass  to  the  diamond  point,  upon  the  permanence  of 
which  so  much  depends.  In  Rowland's  dividing  engine  the 
screws  were  prepared  by  a  special  process  devised  by  him,  and 
the  resulting  gratings,  plane  and  concave,  have  supplied  the 
means  for  much  of  the  best  modem  optical  work.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  further  improvements  are  not  excluded. 

There  are  various  copying  processes  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  reproduce  an  original  ruling  in  more  or  less  perfection.  The 
earliest  is  that  of  Quincke,  who  coated  a  glass  grating  with  a 
chemical  silver  deposit,  subsequently  thickened  with  co{^)er  in 
an  electrolytic  bath.  The  metallic  plate  thus  produced  formed, 
when  stripped  from  its  support,  a  reflection  grating  reproducing 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  original.  It  is  best  to  com- 
mence the  electrolytic,  thickening  in  a  silver  acetate  bath.  At 
the  present  time  excellent  reproductions  of  Rowland's  speculum 
gratings  arc  on  the  market  (Thorp,  Ives,  Wallace), prepared,  after 
a  suggestion  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  by  coating  the  original  with  a 
varnish,  e.g.  of  celluloid.  Much  skill  is  required  to  secure  that 
the  film  when  stripped  shall  remain  undeformed. 

A  much  easier  method,  applicable  to  glass  originals,  b  that 
of  photographic  reproduction  by  contact  printing.  In  several 
papers  dating  from  2872,  Lord  Rayleigh  (see  CoUecUd  Papers, 
i.  157,  160,  199,  504;  iv.  296)  has  shown  that  success  may 
be  attained  by  a  variety  of  processes,  including  bichromated 
gelatin  and  the  old  bitumen  process,  and  has  investigated  the 
effect  of  imperfect  approximation  during  theexposure  between  the 
prepared  plate  and  the  original.  For  many  purposes  the  copies, 
containing  lines  up  to  10,000  to  the  inch,  are  not  inferior.  It  b 
to  be  desired  that  transparent  gratings  should  be  obtained  from 
first-class  ruling  machines.  To  save  the  diamond  point  it  might 
be  possible  to  use  something  softer  than  ordinary  glass  as  the 
material  of  the  plate. 

9.  Talbot's  Bands. — ^These  very  remarkable  bands  are  seen 
under  certain  conditions  when  a  tolerably  pure  spectrum  b  re- 
garded with  t^e  naked  eye,  or  with  a  telescope,  Aro//  the  aperture 
being  covered  by  a  thin  plate,  e.g.  of  glass  or  mica.  The  view  of  the 
matter  taken  by  the  discoverer  {Phil.  Mag.,  1837,  xo,  p.  364)  was 
that  any  ray  which  suffered  in  traversing  the  plate  a  retardation 
of  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths  would  be  extinguished, 
and  that  thus  the  q>ectrum  would  be  seen  interrupted  by  a 
number  of  dark  bars.  But  this  explanation  cannot  be  accepted  as 
it  stands,  being  open  to  the  same  objection  as  Arago's  theory  of 
stellar  scintillation.^  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  true  that 
a  body  emitting  homogeneous  light  would  disappear  on  merely 
covering  half  the  aperture  of  vbion  with  a  half-wave  plate. 
Such  a  condusion  would  be  in  the  face  of  the  principle  of  energy, 
which  teaches  plainly  that  the  retardation  in  question  leaves 
the  aggregate  brightness  unaltered.    The  actual  formation  of 

*  On  account  of  inequalities  in  the  atmosphere  giving  a  variable 
refraction,  the  light  from  a  star  would  be  irreguUrly  dbtributed  over 
a  screen.  The  experiment  b  easily  made  on  a  labcMatory  scale,  with 
a  small  source  of  light,  the  rajrs  from  which,  in  thdr  course 
towards  a  rather  dbtant  screen,  are  disturbed  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  heated  body.  At  a  moment  when  the  eye.  or  object-gbss  of  a 
telescope,  occupies  a  dark  position,  the  star  vanishes.  A  fraction 
of  a  second  later  the  aperture  occupies  a  bright  place,  and  the  star 
reappears.  Accordina  to  thb  view  the  chromatic  dffaots  dif)cad 
entirely  upon  atmospoeric r"        '-- 
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br  regardtd  m  formed  of  infinitely  thin  wires,  or  infinitely  narrow 
Uac»  tnced  upon  glut.  The  teoondary  pultct  diverted  by  the  ruling 
fall  opon  an  object-glaia  at  usual,  and  on  arrival  at  the  focus 
cooatitute  a  procession  equally  spaced  in  time,  the  interval  between 
coosecutivc  members  depending  upon  the  obliquity.  If  a  retarding 
plate  be  now  insened  so  as  to  operate  upon  the  pulses  which  come 
from  ooe  aide  of  the  gratiiw,  while  leaving  the  remainder  unaffected, 
we  have  to  consider  what  happens  at  the  focal  point  choaen.  A  fuU 
diacuasioa  would  call  for  the  formal  application  of  Fourier's  theorem, 
but  some  conclusions  of  importance  are  almost  obvious. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  plate  we  have  an  effect 
corresponding  to  wave-lengths  closely  group^  around  the  principal 
wave-length,  vis.  9  sin  ^,  where  9  is  the  gratin^-intcrval  and  ^  the 
obliquity,  the  closeness  df  the  grouping  increastng  with  the  number 
of  intervals.  In  addition  to  these  wave-lengths  there  are  other  groups 
centred  round  the  wave-lengths  which  are  subroultiples  of  tne 
principal  one  -the  overlapping  spectrs  of  the  second  and  higher 
orders.  Suppose  now  that  the  plate  u  introduced  so  as  to  cover  naif 
the  aperture  and  that  it  retards  those  pulses  which  would  otherwise 
arrive  fixvc  The  consequences  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the 
fctardatioo.  As  this  increases  from  sero,  the  two  processions  which 
correspond  to  the  two  halves  of  the  aperture  be|in  to  overlap,  and 
the  overlapping  gradually  increases  until  there  u  almost  complete 
snperposttioo.  The  stage  upon  which  we  will  fix  our  attention  is 
that  where  the  one  procession  bisects  the  intervals  between  the 
other,  so  that  a  new  simple  procession  is  constituted,  containing  the 
same  number  of  membm  as  before  the  insertion  of  the  plate,  but 
now  qMced  at  intervals  only  half  as  great.  It  is  evident  that  the 
effect  at  the  focal  point  is  the  obliteration  of  the  first  and  other 
spectra  of  odd  order,  so  that  as  regards  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order 
we  may  consider  that  the  two  beams  inUrfere.  The  formation  of 
black  bands  b  thus  explained,  and  it  requires  that  the  plate  be 
introduced  upon  one  particular  side,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
retardation  be  adjusted  to  a  oarticular  value.  If  the  retardation 
be  too  Uttle,  the  overlappine  01  the  processions  is  incomplete,  so  that 
besides  the  procession  of  hauperiod  there  are  residues  of  the  original 
proccsaiona  of  full  period.  Tne  same  thing  occurs  if  the  retardation 
be  too  great.  If  it  exceed  the  double  of  the  value  neceisarv  for 
black  bands,  there  b  again  no  overlapping  and  conM;quentiy  no 
ioteKccence.  If  the  plate  be  introduced  upon  the  other  side,  so  as 
to  retard  the  procession  originally  in  arrear,  there  is  no  overlapping. 
whatever  nuy  be  the  amount  of  retardation.  In  this  way  the 
principal  features  of  the  phenomenon  are  accounted  for,  and 
Shunter  has  shown  further  now  to  extend  the  results  to  spectra 
having  their  origin  in  prisms  instead  of  gratings. 

10.  DifraOum  when  tke  Source  of  Light  is  not  seen  in  Focus, 
— ^Tbc  phenomena  to  be  considered  under  this  head  are  of  less 
imporunoe  than  those  investigated  by  Fraunhofer,  and  will  be 
treated  in  ksa  detail;  but  in  view  of  their  historical  interest  and 
of  the  ease  with  which  many  of  the  experiments  may  be  tried, 
some  account  of  their  theory  cannot  be  omitted.  One  or  two 
e:Umples  have  already  attracted  oxir  attention  when  considering 
Frcsacl's  aones,  via.  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disk  and  of  a  screen 
drcttlarly  perforated. 

Frcsnel  commenced  his  researches  with  an  examination  of  the 
fringes,  external  and  internal,  which  accompany  the  shadow  of  a 
narrow  opaque  strip,  such  as  a  wire.  As  a  source  of  light  he  used 
sunshine  passing  through  a  very  small  hole  perforated  in  a  metal 
plate,  or  condensed  by  a  lens  of  short  focus.  In  the  absence  of  a 
beliostat  the  latter  was  the  more  convenient.  Following,  un- 
known to  himself,  in  the  footsteps  of  Young,  he  deducnl  the 
principle  of  interference  from  the  circumstance  that  the  darkness 
of  the  interior  bands  requires  the  cooperation  of  light  from  both 
sides  of  the  obstacle.  At  first,  too,  he  followed  Young  in  the  view 
that  the  exterior  bands  are  the  result  of  interference  between  the 
direct  light  and  that  reflected  from  the  edge  of  the  obstacle,  but 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  character  of  the  edge— e.g.  whether 
it  was  the  cutting  edge  or  the  back  of  a  razor— made  no  material 
difference,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  explanation 
of  these  phenomena  requires  nothing  more  than  the  application  of 
Huygeps's  principle  to  the  unobstructed  parts  of  the  wave.  In 
obsarving  the  bands  he  received  them  at  first  upon  a  screen  of 
finely  ground  glass,  upon  which  a  magnifying  lens  was  focused; 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  ground  glass  could  be  dispensed  with, 
the  diflractioa  paturn  being  viewed  in  the  same  way  as  the  image 
formed  by  the  object«glass  of  a  telescope  is  viewed  through  the 
eye-piece.  This  simplification  was  attended  by  a  great  saving  of 
U^t,  SLOowing  measures  to  be  taken  such  as  would  otherwise  have 
praaented  great  difficulties. 

In  theoretical  investigations  these  problems  are  atually  treated 
as  of  two  dimensions  <mly,  everything  being  referred  to  the  plane 


pasdng  through  the  luminous  point  and  perpendicular  to  the  diffract- 
ing edges,  supposed  to  be  straight  and  psiirallel.  In  strictness  this 
idea  b  appropriate  only  when  the  source  is  a  luminous  line,  emittii^ 
cylindriau  waves,  such  as  might  be  obtained  ftxMn  a  luminous  point 
with  the  aid  of  a  cylindrical  lens.  When,  in  order  to  apply  H  uygens's 
principle,  the  wave  b  supposed  to  be  broken  up,  the  phase  b  the  same 
at  every  element  of  the  surface  of  resolution  which  lies  upon  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  reference,  and 
thus  the  effect  of  the  whole  line,  or  rather 
infinitesimal  strip,  b  rebted  in  a  constant 
manner  to  that  of  the  element  irbkh  lies  a 
in  the  pbne  of  reference,  and  may  be 
considered  to  be  represented  thereby.  The 
same  method  of  representation  b  applicable 
to  spherical  waves,  issuing  from  a  point,  if 
the  radius  of  curvature  Be  large;  for,  al-  Fic.  17. 

though  there  b  variation  of  phase  along  the 
length  of  the  infinitesimal  strip,  the  whole  effect  depends  practically 
upon  that  of  the  central  parts  where  the  phase  is  sensibly  constant.^ 

In  fig.  17  APp  b  the  arc  of  the  circle  representative  of  the  wave- 
front  of  resolution,  the  centre  being  at  O,  and  the  radius  OA  being 
equal  to  a.  B  is  the  point  at  which  the  effect  b  required,  distant 
a-i-fr  from  O,  so  that  AB-6.  AP«i.  PQ^ds. 

Taking  as  the  standard  phase  that  of  the  secondary  wave  from 
A,  we  may  represent  the  effect  of  PQ  by 


cos2i 


(K>- 


where  l«BP— AP  is  the  retardation  at  B  of  the  wave  from  P 

relatively  to  that  from  A. 

Now 

«-(a-|-*)j«/a«* (1), 

so  that,  if  we  write 


IT*  ^oK,^   "2'* 


(2). 


the  effect  at  B  b 

}  JBTD  ( '  I  "•v/~  l«'-*+-«^/.i«J«'A  {    (3). 

the  limits  of  integration  depending  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
diffracting  edges.  When  a,  6,  X  are  regarded  as  consUnt,  the  first 
factor  may  be  omitted,— as  indeed  should  be  done  for  consistency's 
sake,  inasmuch  aa  other  factors  of  the  same  natur6  have  beien 
omitted  already. 

The  intensity  I',  the  quantity  with  which  we  are  principally 
concerned,  may  thus  be  expressed 

I«-j/coa|»s«A}«-»-J/sln§»s«A{«.    .    .    (4). 

These  integrab,  uken  from  v«o,  are  known  aa  Freand*a  integiab; 
we  will  denote  them  by  C  and  S,  so  that 

C-j^*coai««.4r,       S- Jo'sinJw»».di»   .     .    .     (5). 

When  the  upper  limit  b  infinity,  so  that  the  limits  correspond  to 
the  inclusion  of  half  the  primary  wave,  C  and  S  are  both  equal  to 
).  by  a  known  formub;  and  on  account  of  the  rapid  fluctuation 
of  sifl;n  the  parts  of  the  range  beyond  very  moderate  values  of  * 
contribute  but  little  to  the  result. 

Ascendins  series  for  C  and  S  were  given  by  K.  W.  Knockenhauer, 
and  are  readily  investigated.    I  ntegrating  by  parts,  we  find 

and,  by  continuing  this  process. 

By  separation  of  real  and  imaginary  parts, 

C-Mcos}«v>+Nsini«v>>  ... 

S-Msinivta-Ncoalvs^t ^^'' 


where 


^■I"TJ'S.5.7.*  • 


»V 


^  "T3"I337"*"I33T9lT  - 


(7). 
.(8). 


These  series  are  convergent  for  all  values  of  *,  but  are  practically 
useful  only  when  f  b  small . 
Expressions  suitable  for  discussion  when  «  is  large  were  obtained 

*  In  experiment  a  line  of  light  is  sometimes  substituted  for  a  point 
in  order  to  increase  the  illumination.  The  various  parts  of  the  line 
are  here  independent  sources,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
To  assume  a  cylindrical  form  of  primary  wave  would  be  justifiable 
only  when  there  b  synchronism  among  the  secondary  waves ' 
from  the  various  centres. 
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by  L.  P.  Gilbert  (i/cM.  tour,  dt  VAcad,  dt  BnudUs,  31.  p.  i).  Taking 

J»»»-t» (9). 

we  taky  write 

"^"    .     .     .     .    (10>. 


Again,  by  a  known  fonnula. 


V« 


(11). 


Subctttuting  tbu  in  (10),  and  inverting  the  order  of  integration,  we 

-;?72j.  qj''T=r'  .  .  .  •  (12). 

Thus,  if  we  Uke 

r       1    r^r^^xdx    „       If    €^dx         ,,«. 

C-§-GcosM+Hstnif.     S-i-Gwiw-Hcoav  .    (14). 

The  constant  parts  in  (14),  viz.  i,  may^  be  determined  by  direct 
integration  of  (12)1  or  from  the  observation  that  by  their  constitu- 
tion G  and  H  vanish  when  «  »oo ,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  C  and 
S  then  assume  the  value  }. 

Comparing  the  expressions  for  C,  S  in  terms  of  M,  K,  and  in  terms 
of  G,H,  we  find  that 

G-i(co8tt+sin«)-M.    H«-§(cos«-sinM)+N  .     (1$), 

formulae  whkh  may  be  utiliied  for  the  calculation  of  G,  H  when 
%  (or  «)  is  small.  For  example,  when  m«o,M"0,N">o,  and  con- 
sequently G  ••  H  -  J. 

Descendins  series  of.  the  seimi-convereent  class,  available  for' 
numerical  calculation  when  u  is  moderately  large,  can  be  obtained 
from  (12)  by  writing  x*My,  and  expanding  the  denominator  in 
powers  of  y.    The  integration  of  the  several  t( 


effected  by  the  formula 


terms  may  then  be 


r 


«"'/"*rfy-r(g-l-§)-(g-i)(g-D . . .  Wr; 


and  we  get  in  terms  of  * 


1 


1.3.0  ,1.3.5. 7.9 


1.3  .  1.3.5.7 


(17). 


""«"»'    'irV"  •"   •     •     •     • 

The  corresponding  values  of  C  and  S  were  originally  derived  by 
A.  L.  Cauchy,  without  the  use  of  Gilbert's  integrals,  by  direct 
integration  by  parts. 
From  the  sencs  for  G  and  H  just  obtained  it  is  easy  to  verify  that 


rfH        _^         «rc 


>«vH-]r- 


(18). 


MOT*  than  half  the  primary  wave.  The  intensity  may  be  espieiaed  by 

P-(4+C.)«-l-(4-l.S,)«    .     .     .     .     CK); 
and  the  m>i»ima  and  minima  occur  when 

(*+c.)av+«+s»)^-<^ 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  the  distribution  of 
light  upon  a  screen  PBQ  near  the  shadow  01  a  straight  edge  A. 
At  a  point  P  within  the  geometrical  shadow  of  the  obstacle,  the 
half  of  the  wave  to  the  right  of  C  (fig.  18),  the  nearest  point  on  the 
wave-front,  is  wholly  intercepted,  and  on  the  left  the  integration 
b  to  be  taken  from  i-CA  to  x-oo.  If  V  be  the  value  of  *  corre- 
sponding to  CA,  viz.  .  .    . 

v-Vl^}-"-  •    •    •   •   W. 

we  may  write 

I«-(j[*cosJ»s».<f»)*+(j]*sin§»s»A)*     .     (2(J). 

or,  according  to  our  previous  notation, 

I«-(J-C»)«+(4-Sr)«-G*-|-H«.     .     .     (21). 

Now  in  the  integrals  represented  by  G  and  H  every  element 

diminishes  as  V  increases  from  zero.  Hence, 
as  CA  increases,  viz.  as  the  point  P  b  more 
and  more  deeply  immersed  in  the  shadow, 
the  illumination  continuously  decreases,  and 
that  without  limit.  It  has  long  been  known 
from  observation  that  there  are  no  bands 
on  the  interior  side  of  the  shadow  of  the 
cdM. 

The  law  of  diminution  when  V  b  moder- 
ately large  is  easily  expressed  with  the  aid 
of  the  series  (16).  (17)  for  G.  H.  We  have 
*\'  ultimately  G  -o,  H  -  (s-V)"*,  so  that 

Fio.  18L  !«-i/»*V", 

or  the  illumination  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  dbtaoce  from  the  shadow  of  the  edge. 
For  a  point  Q  outside  the  shadow  the  integratioa  extends  orer 


sb  |rV«+cos|rV>-G    .     .     .     .    (^. 

When  V»o,  viz.  at  the  edge  of  the  shadow.  !>«};  when  V»o». 
I*  "2,  on  the  scale  adopted.  The  latter  b  the  intennty  due  to  the 
uninterrupted  wave.  The  ouadrupling  of  the  intensi^  in  passing 
outwards  from  the  edge  of  tne  shadow  is,  however,  accompanied  by 
fluctuations  giving  rise  to  bright  and  dark  banoa.  The  porition 
of  these  bands  determined  by^  (23)  may  be  very  simply  exprestd 
when  V  b  large,  for  then  sensibly  C  «o,  and 

}rV>-|r-|-»r     .     .  .     (M). 

II  being  an  integer.  In  terms  of  I,  we  have  from  (2) 

»-(|-*-WX («). 

The  first  maximum  in  fact  occurs  when  l«|X— 0046X,  and. the 
first  minimum  when  l*jX— ooi6X,  the  corrections  being  readily 
obtainable  from  a  table  of  G  by  sutotitution  of  the  approximate 
value  of  V. 

The  poMtion  of  Q  corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  V,  that  !•» 
to  a  band  of  given  order,  b  by  (19) 

BQ-S±»AD-VV|»^^(.    .     .    <»). 

By  means  of  this  expwession  we  may  trace  the  locus  of  a  band  of 
given  order  as  h  varies.  With  sufficient  approximation  we  may 
regard  BQ  and  h  as  rectangubr  coKxdinates  of  Q.  Denoting  them 
by  z,  y.  so  that  AB  is  axis  of  y  and  a  perpendicular  throagh  A  the 
axb  of  X,  and  rationalizing  (26),  we  have 

20**  -'>^X/- V*oXy-o, 

which  represents  a  hyperbob  with  vertices  at  O  and  A. 

From  (24)t  (^1^"^  "^  t^^  ^^  width  of  the  bands  b  of  the  order 
VifrX(a-4-fr)/a|.  From  thb  we  may  infer  the  limitation  upon  the 
width  of  the  source  of  light,  in  order  that  the  bands  may  be  properly 
formed.  If  w  be  the  apparent  maenitude  of  the  source  seen  from  iC 
uh  should  be  much  smaller  than  the  above  quantity,  or 

•.<V|X(a-|-6)/o*|  ....  "r  (27). 

If  a  be  very  great  in  relation  to  bt  the  condition  becomes 

••<V(X/6)  ......     (28), 

so  that  if  ft  b  to  be  moderately  great  (i  metre),  the  apparent  magni- 
tude ol  the  sun  must  be  neatly  reduced  before  it  can  be  used  as  a 
source.  The  values  of  V  Tor  the  maxima  and  minima  of  intensity, 
and  the  magnitudes  of  the  latter,  were  calculated  by  Fresnd.  An 
extract  from  hb  results  b  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


V 

I" 

First  maximum     .     .     . 

12172 

a-74i3 

First  minimum     .     .     . 

l'8726 

I-5570 

Second  maximum      .     . 

2-3449 

?:«?? 

Second  minimum       .     . 

«7392 
3*0820 

Third  maximum  .     .     . 

2-302a 

Third  minimum 

33913 

17440 

A  very  thorough  investigation  of  this  and  other  rcbted  questions, 
accompanied  by  fully  worked-out  tables  of  the  functions  concerned, 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  E.  Lommel  (^6A.  hayer,  A  had.  d.  Wiss. 
II.Cl.,  i5.Bd..iii.AW,  1886).  ,    ,     ^     .. 

When  the  functions  C  and  S  have  once  been  calculated,  the 
discussion  of  vaiious  diffraction  problems  b  much  fadlitated  by 
the  idea,  due  to  M.  A.  Comu  (Joum.  de  Pkys.,  1874, 3, p.  1 ;  a  simiis^ 
suggestion  was  made  independently  by  G.  F.  Fitzgerald),  of  exhibit- 
ing as  a  curve  the  rebtionship  betwcen'C  and  S,  considefed  as  the 
rectangubr  co-ordinates  (x,  y)  of  a  point.  Such  a  curve  b  shown  in 
fig.  19,  where,  according  to  the  definition  (5)  of  C,  S, 

x")  cos|vt^.dv,    ymj  sin}sf^.ds    .     .     (20)« 

The  orb:in  of  co-ordinates  O  corresponds  to  v  ■■o;  and  the  asymptotic 
points  J,  J',  round  whkh  the  curve  revolves  in  an  ever-dosing apixal, 
correspond  to  s^^oo.  .        .        .    .      ^ 

The  intrinsic  equation,  expressing  the  rcbtion  between  the  aic 
9  (measured  from  O)  and  the  inclination  ^  of  the  tangent  a^  any 
pmnts  to.  the  axia  of  z,  assumes  a  very  simple  form.    For 

dbc  "COS  \v^.d»,    dyna  is^jAr; 

so  that 

r-Z^CiW+d/)-*,  (80), 

^.Un->(d7/<b)-i^  91). 
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aad  for  the  curvature. 


(32); 
(33). 


Coma  remarks  that  this  equation  suffices  to  determine  the  general 
o(  the  curve.    For    the    osculatiog  circle  at  any  point 

-  includes  the  whole  oi  the 

^  y^    "N.      curve  which  lies  beyond; 

and  the  successive  con- 
volutions envelop  one  an- 
other without  intersection. 
The  utility  of  the  curve 
depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  elements  of  arc  repre- 
sent, in  amplitude  and 
ghase,  the  component  vi- 
rations  due  to  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the 
g primary  wave-front.  For 
by  {^  d^'^dvt  and  by 
)  (w  is  proportional  to  ds. 
oreover  by  (a)  and  (31) 
the  retardation  of  phase  of 
the  elementary  vibration 
Flo    IQ.  from  PQ  (fig.  17)  is  a»«/X. 

^  or  ^.  Hence,  in  accordance 

with  the  rule  for  compoundiAg^  vector  quantities^  the  resultant 
vibration  at  B,  due  to  any  finite  part  of  the  pnmaiy  wave,  is 
represented  in  amplitude  and  phase  by  the  choiti  joimng  the  ex- 
tmaities  of  the  corresponding  arc  («r-^)* 

In  applying  the  curve  in  special  cases  of  diifractson  to  exhibit 
the  effect  at  any  point  P  (fig.  18)  the  centre  of  the  curve  O  is  to  be 
conadered  to  correspond  to  that  point  C  of  the  primary  wave-front 
which  lies  nearest  to  P.  The  operative  part,  or  parts,  of  the  curve 
are  of  course  thoae  which  represent  the  unobstructed  portions  of 
the  primary  wave. 

Let  us  reconnder,  following  Comu,  the  diffraction  of  a  screen 
unlimited  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  terminated  by  a  straight 
edge.  On  the  illuminated  side,  at  a  distance  from  the  shadow,  the 
vibration  is  represented  by  TJ'.  The  co-ordinates  of  J,  J'  being 
(i.  ))•  ("i*  "i)*  I*  is  a;  auKi  the  phase  b  i  period  in  arrear  of 
that  ot  the  clement  at  O.  As  the  point  under  contemplation  is 
suppoaed  to  approach  the  shadow,  the  vibration  is  represented  by  the 
chord  drawn  from  J  to  a  point  on  the  other  half  of  the  curve,  which 
travcb  inwards  from  J'  towards  O.  The  amplitude  is  thus  subject 
to  fluctuations,  which  increase  as  the  shadow  is  approached.  At 
the  point  O  the  intensity  is  one-quarter  of  that  of  tne  entire  wave, 
and  after  this  point  is  passed,  that  is,  when  we  have  entered  the 
feomctrical  shadow,  the  intennty  falls  off  gradually  to  zero,  vilkoui 
niKtmatioHS.  The  whole  progresa  of  the  phenomenon  b  thus  ex- 
nibited  to  the  eye  in  a  very  instructive  manner. 

We  will  next  sui^XMe  that  the  light  b  transmitted  by  a  slit,  and 
inquire  what  b  the  effect  of  varying  the  width  of  the  slit  upon  the 
illumination  at  the  projection  of  its  centre.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  arc  to  be  considered  b  bisected  at  O,  and  its  length  b 
proportional  to  the  width  of  the  slit.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
length  of  the  chord  (which  passes  in  all  cases  through  O)  increases 
to  a  maximum  near  the  place  where  the  phase-retardation  b  |  of 
a  period,  then  diminishes  to  a  minimum  when  the  retardation  b 
about  }  of  a  period,  and  so  on. 

If  the  dit  IS  of  constant  width  and  we  require  the  illumination 
at  various  points  on  the  screen  behind  it,  wc  must  regard  the  arc 
of  the  curve  as  of  constant  length.  The  intensity  b  then,  as  always, 
represented  by  the  square  d  the  length  of  the  chord.  If  the  ^lit 
be  narrow,  so  that  the  arc  b  short,  tne  intensity  b  constant  over 
a  wide  range,  and  does  not  fall  on  to  an  important  extent  until 
the  discrepancy  of  the  extreme  jdiases  reaches  about  a  quarter  of  a 
period. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  shadow  of  a  diffracting 
obstacle  b  received  upon  a  diffuung;  screen,  or,  which  comes  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  b  observed  with  an  e^piece.  If  the  eye, 
provided  if  neoessaiy  with  a  perforated  plate  in  cvder  to  reduce  the 
aperture,  be  situated  inside  the  shadow  at  a  place  where  the  illumina- 
tion b  still  sensible,  and  be  focused  upon  the  diffracting  edge,  the 
Gsht  which  it  receives  will  appear  to  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  edge,  and  will  present  the  effect  of  a  silver  lining.  Thb  is 
dottbtlesB  the  explanation  of  a  "  pretty  optical  phenomenon,  seen 
in  Switaerland,  when  the  sun  rises  from  boiind  distant  trees  stand- 
ing on  the  Bttmmit  of  a  mountain."  ^ 

XI.  Dynamkal  Theory  of  Diffradum.— The  explanation  of 
diffraction  phenomena  given  by  Fresnel  and  hb  followers  is 

>  H.  Necker  (FIfK.  Mag.,  November  1833) :  Fox  Talbot  (PhUMag., 
Jane  1833).  "when  the  sun  b  about  to  emerge  ....  every  branch 
and  leaf  ts  lighted  up  with  a  nivery  lustre  of  indescribable  beauty. .  -. . 
The  birds,  as  Mr  Necker  very  truly  describes,  appear  like  flying 
brilliant  sparks."  Talbot  ascribes  the  appearance  to  diffraction; 
and  he  recommends  the  use  of  a  telescope. 


independent  of  special  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aether,  at  least 
in  its  main  features;  for  in  the  absence  of  a  more  complete 
foundation  it  b  impossible  to  treat  rigorously  the  mode  of  action 
of  a  solid  obstacle  such  as  a  screen.  Bat,  without  entering  upon 
matters  of  thb  kind,  we  may  inquire  in  what  manner  a  primary 
wave  may  be  resolved  into  elementary  secondary  waves,  and 
in  particular  as  to  the  law  of  intensity  and  polarization  in  a 
secondary  wave  as  dependent  upon  its  direction  of  propagation, 
and  upon  the  character  as  regards  polarization  of  the  primary 
wave.  Thb  question  was  treated  by  Stokes  in  hb  "  DynamiAd 
Theory  of  Diffraction  "  (Cana,  Phil.  Trans,,  1849)  on  the  basb 
of  the  elastic  solid  theory. 

Let  X,  y,  2  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  of  the  medium  in 
its  natural  state,  and  £,  if,  f  the  displacements  of  the  same  particle 
at  the  end  of  time  <,  measured  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes 
respectively.  Then  the  first  of  the  equations  of  motion  may  be  put 
under  the  form 

where  a*  and  V  denote  the  two  arbitrary  constants.   Put  for  short- 


i- 


0). 


$1 
0- 


(?)• 


and  reF»esent  by  V*!  the  quantity  multiplied  by  ft*.  According  to 
thb  notation,  the  three  equations  of  motion  are 

g-m+(^-j«)^'* 

-fi«V^-|-(ot-M)^ 

'^^-Wf+(a^-4»)J|j 

It  b  to  be  observed  that  5  denotes  the  dilatation  of  volume  of  the 
element  situated  at  (x,  v,  s).  In  the  limiting  case  in  which  the 
medium  b  regarded  as  absolutely  incompressible  I  vanishes;  but, 
in  order  that  equations  (a)  may  preserve  their  generality,  we  must 
suppose  a  at  the  same  time  to  become  infinite,  and  repubcc  a^  by 
a  new  function  of  the  co-ordinates. 

These  equations  amplify  very  much  in  their  application  to  plane 
waves.  If  the  ray  be  parallel  to  OX,  and  the  direction  of  vibration 
parallel  to  OZ,  we  have  (>o,  y«o,  while  f  is  a  function  of  x  and 
I  only.  Equation  (i)  and  the  first  pair  of  equations  (a)  are  thus 
satianed  identically.    The  third  equation  gives 


^'^ 


(3). 


of  which  the  solution  b 

f-/(6i-*) (4). 

where  /  b  an  arbitrary  function. 

The  question  as  to  the  law  of  the  secondary  waves  b  thus  an- 
swered by  Stokes.  "  Let  {  -o, i(  -o,  f  "fCbt—x)  be  the  dbplacements 
corresponding  to  the  incident  light;  let  Oi  be  any  point  in  the  pbne 
P  (of  the  wave-front),  dS  an  element  of  that  plane  adjacent  to  Oi; 
and  consider  the  disturbance  due  to  that  portion  only  of  the  incident 
disturbance  which  passes  continually  across  dS,  Let  O  be  any  point 
in  the  medium  situated  at  a  dbtance  from  the  point  Oi  which  is 
large  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  a  wave;  let  OiO>f,  and  let 
thb  line  make  an  angle  9  with  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the 
incident  light,  or  the  axb  of  x,  and  ^  with  the  direction  of  vibration, 
or  axb  of  s.  Then  the  displacement  at  O  will  take  place  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  0|0,  and  lying  in  the  plane  ZOjO;  and.  if  f'  be  the 
displacement  at  O,  reckoned  positive  in  the  direction  nearest  to 
that  in  which  the  incident  vibrations  are  reckoned  positive, 

f-^(l+co8*)sin«/'(6<-r). 
In  particular,  if 

f(]bt'x)mcnn^(ht-x)      ....     (5), 
we  shall  have 

f-^(l+«)stf)sin^cos^f(J/-r)    .     .     .     (6)." 

It  b  then  verified  that,  after  integiadon  with  respect  to  dS,  (6) 
gives  the  same  disturbance  as  if  the  primary  wave  had  been  supposied 
to  pass  on  unbroken. 

The  occurrence  of  sin  ^  as  a  factor  in  (6)  shows  that  the  rebtive 
Intensities  of  the  primary  lisht  and  of  that  diffracted  in  the  direc- 
tion 9  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  former  as  regards  polarisa- 
tion. It  the  direction  of  primary  vibration  be  perpendicular  to 
the  pbne  of  diffraction  (containing  both  primary  and  secondary 
rays;,,  sin  ^  ■■  i ;  but,  if  the  fwimary  vibration  be  in  the  plane  ot 
diffraction,  sin  ^»cos  0.  Thb  result  was  employed  by  Stokes  as 
a  criterion  of  the  direction  of  vibration;  and  hb  experiments,  con- 
ducted with  gratings,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vibrations 
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IBUgntBl  with  TnpHI  U  a  I 

rmTi  i>  DccaHiiilr  the  iBin  I 

pfimiy  vnVT  becd  hippov*  b 

lipredtelj'lhe  molkmgtiici  i 

vibntBi  with  a  cofnmDD  m  I 

l^miiu  are  tnpapausi,   Ihi  i 

The  meiboil  a£  inolutton  juK  dscribed  b  tiK  limpJett,  but  ll 
only  one  oT  an  Indcfinile  number  that  might  be  propoacdi  and  whit 

, J  ^j.^ .. 


II.  itulHid  of  tuppcniDi  ibe'ifUfin 

lary  wave,  and  to  vaniih  riiewfaerE,  vc 
(olknini  quite  a  different  lav.    In  thla 


Inordrrtoapply  itineidai  to  thFinvntiEatfanof  IhcsKOhdaty 
wave  «f  Light,  we  rrquirr  the  HlutiaQ  of  a  pToblem,  filmt  treated 

mlended  tlank  lolid  due  to  a  locally  »;^1«J  pei^ic  force.  IT 
we  auppoee  that  the  force  impreaaed  upon  the  demciit  o4  maia 
Dda  jFibia  OZixijU. 

bdnj  Fvirywhen  ponnd  to  ibeuiicilZ,  the  Bfilr  chance  nquiml 
in  our  equationt  (I).  (1)  ii  the  addition  of  the  lemi  Z  to  the  iccond 
mnnbn  <A  the  thJnl  equation  (i).  In  the  forced  vihntian.  now 
under  CDUHlcration,  £.  and  the  quantities  {,  tj  f,  1  eiprHiiiH  the 
resulting  luotioa.  are  to  be  nippoied  pfOpDTtlonaf  to  r"^  where 
f -VC— t).  and  ■— 2r/r,  r  being  the  periodic clDe.  Under  thcK 
ciicumiuncn  the  double  diRcrentiatioB  with  reapect  to  (  of  any 
'  iplication  by  tbelaceor— )i*,aiid  thu* 


(w+i^r+f-^c — ; 

la  the  rotations  of  (hr  elemcDta  of  toe  niHiium  round  aac 
Lbcic  we  obtain  from  {7)' by  diffefmtiatjoa  andaubttar 

lSS;:?a.}  ■  ■  ■  ■ » 


that  the  force  Z  acu 

lumc  i ,  uiuatrd  at  (r,  y.  a),  and  for 

:  the  ori^n  of  co-ordioatea  that  1l^ 

roiarujru  are  ro  ce  eKimarea.     Inlegratuig  by  pajta  Id  (it),  we  (ct 

;=?f"-[''?]-M(=?)*. 

in  which  the  integrated  termt  at  the  Umlia  vaaiib.  Z  bdoc  finite 
only  within  the  region  T.    Thua 

Since  the  dimeuiioni  ol  T  are  "igpoKd  10  be  iiery  loaD  in  coib- 
if  Z  uard  lor  tbc  man  value  of  Z  over  the  volume  T,  wc  Day  write 

■-^^■'Am  —  "=>■ 

In  [ike  muiocr  wc  find 

-- S;i(=?)  ■  ■  ■  ■  iM- 

From  (10),  (ij).  (14)  wc  lee  that,  aa  mi^bt  haw  been  expected, 

the  direct'^ '<rf*he  ^'and'lo  th^Hn^onlh^f'^a^  to  tb? 
aoucce  of  diaturboace.    IF  the  reaultaut  rotatiod  be  w,  weliavc 

#  denotinf  Ibe  angle  between  r  and  i.    In  differentiating  r'^fr 
with  respect  to  r^wc  may  neglect  the  term  divid«i  by  r*  aa  altogether 


f*TZain»  *; 


Ich  comiAaely  df 
napiitude  depem 


iplacetncnt  in  tbe  plane  of  the  wave    Thia 
■  nuv  dmnte  by  f ',  It  in  the  plane  eontalnir^ 


!fl  npiD  paawng  the  plane  ir-o.    TbefirKaUp 

:e  which  reprcaenta  the  reaction  belweaj  the 
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.  JbluiliMice  conwponding  to  the  tiement  dS  of  the  plane 
ly  be  auppoeed  to  be  that  caused  by  a  focoe  of  the  above  magnitude 
actiag  over  rfS  and  vaniabing  elaewhere;  and  it  only  remaina  to 
ewimne  what  the  result  of  auch  a>foroe  would  be. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  force  in  question,  supposed  to  act 
a  the  positive  half  only  of  the  medium,  produces  lust  double  of 
effect  that  would  be  caused  by  the  same  force  if  the  medium 
e  undivided,  and  on  the  latter  supposition  (being  also  localised 
at  a  point)  it  comes  under  the  head  already  coondered.  According 
to  (18),  the  effect  of  the  force  acting  at  dS  paiallel  to  OZ,  and  01 
fwm^mMt^  equal  to 

aMD  dS  cos  III; 
win  be  a  " 


opoo 
tbed 
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(20). 


Kgasd  being  had  to  (la).  This  therefore  CKpresies  the  secondary 
diatiirbaaoe  at  a  distance  r  and  in  a  direction  maidng  an  angle  J6 
with  OZ  (the  direction  of  primary  vibration)  due  to  the  element  dS 
of  the  wave-front. 

The  proportionality  of  the  secondary  disturbance  to  sin  ^  b 
common  to  the  present  Uw  and  to  that  given  by  Stokes,  but  here 
there  is  no  depoidence  upon  the  angle  >  Between  the  primarv  and 
arcoodary  rays.  The  occurrence  of  the  factor  C^)*^,  ana  the 
ueoessity  of  supposing  the  phase  of  the  seoxidary  wave  accelerated 
by  a  quarter  of  an  undulation,  were  first  established  by  Archibald 
Sakh,  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  primary  wave, 
auppoaed  to  pass  on  without  resolution,  and  the  intwratra  effect 
of  an  the  secondary  waves  (f  a).  The  occurrence  of  factors  such 
as  sin  ^,  or  i(i  +coa  #).  in  the  expression  of  the  secondanr  wave 
has  no  influence  upon  the  result  01  the  integration,  the  effects  of 
aU  the  elements  for  which  the  f^ore  differ  appreciably  from  unity 
bring  destroyed  by  mutual  interference. 

The  choice  between  various  methods  of  resolution,  all  mathe- 


tically  admiasibte,  would  be  guided  by  phvsical  considerations 
.^e^ectii^  the  mode  of  action  of  obstacles.  Thus,  to  refer  again  to 
the  acwiitical  analogue  in  which  plane  waves  are  incident  upon 
a  perforated  rind  screen,  the  drcunistances  of  the  case  are  oett 
represented  by  the  first  method  of  resolution,  leading  to  ^mmetrical 
•ecandary  waves,  in  which  the  normal  motion  b  supposed  to  be  eero 
ofwr  the  unperfocated  parts.  Indeed,  if  the  aperture  b  veiy  small, 
tlmi  method  gives  the  correct  result,  save  as  to  a  constant  factor.  In 
fifce  manner  our  present  law  (ao)  would  apply  to  the  kind  of  obetruc- 
tioii  that  would  be  caused  by  an  actual  physical  division  of  the  elastic 
medium.  esEtending  over  the  whde  of  the  area  supposed  to  be  occupied 
bjirtheinteroepting  screen,  but  of  course  not  extending  to  the  puts 
mpposed  to  be  perforated. 

.  Xja  the  dectromagnetic  theory,  the  problem  of  diffraction  becomes 
definite  when  the  properties  of  the  obstacle  are  laid  down.  The 
simplest  sopposition  b  that  the  materbl  oomposing:  the  obstacle 
ia  pcrfe^y  oonductiiw,  i^.  perfectly  reflectug.  On  thb  basb 
A.  J.  W.Soramerfdd  (McUL  Ann,,  1895, 47,  p.  3i7)>  with  great  mathe- 
matical ddn,  haw  solved  the  j^blem  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  a 
aemi-infittite  planescreen.  A  smoplified  exposition  has  been  given  by 
Horace  Lamb  {Proc.  Loud,  Malk.  Soc,  1906, 4,  p.  190).  It  appears  that 
Fresod's  results,  although  based  on  an  imperfect  theory,  require  only 
insignificant  corrections.  Problems  not  limited  to  two  dimensions, 
such  for  example  as  the  shadow  of  a  circular  dbk,  present  great 
difficulties,  and  have  not  hitherto  been  treated  by  a  rigorous  method ; 
bat  there  b  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Fresod's  results  would  be 
departed  from  materially.  (R.) 

MFFHSKM  (from  the  Lat  diffundere;  dis^  asunder,  and 
fuhdatt  to  pour  out),  in  general,  a  spreading  out,  scattering 
or  circulation;  in  physics  the  tenn  b  applied  to  a  q>ed«d 
phenomenon,  treated  bdow. 

I.  Ctnerol  DacripHon.—Vfhea  two  different  substances  are 
placed  in  contact  with  each  other  they  sometimes  remain 
separate^  but  in  many  cases  a  gradual  mixing  takes  place.  In  the 
case  where  both  the  substances  axe  gases  the  process  of  mixing 
oootinucs  until  the  result  b  a  uniform  mixture.  In  other  cases 
the  proportions  in  which  two  different  substances  can  mix 
lie  between  certain  fixed  limits,  but  the  mixture  b  dbtinguished 
from  a  chemical  compound  by  the  fact  that  between  these  limits 
the  composition  of  the  mixture  b  capable  <^  omtinuous  variation, 
vhile  in  chemical  compounds,  the  proportions  of  the  different 
constituents  can  only  have  a  discrete  series  of  numerical  values, 
each  different  ratio  representing  a  different  compound.  If  we 
take,  for  example,  air  and  water  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  air 
wiU  become  diasdved  in  the  water,  and  water  will  evaporate  into 
the  air,  and  the  proportions  of  dther  constituent  absort>ed  by  the 
other  will  vary  continuously.  Bat  a  limit  will  come  when  the  a!r 
win  absort)  no  more  water,  and  the  water  will  absorb  no  more  air, 
and  throughout  the  change  a  definite  surface  of  separation  will 
exist  between  the  Hquid  and  the  gaseous  parts.    When  no  surface 


of  separation  ever  exbts  between  two  substances  they  most 
necemarily  be  capable  of  mixing  in  aU  proportions.  If  they  are 
not  capable  of  mixing  in  all  proportions  a  discontinuous  change 
must  occur  somewhere  between  the  regions  where  the  substances 
are  still  unmixed,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  surface  of  separation. 

The  phenomena  of  mixing  thus  involves  the  following  pro- 
cesses^--(x)  A  motion  of  the  substances  rdative  to  one  another 
throughout  a  definite  region  of  ^>ace  in  which  mixing  b  taking 
place.  Thb  relative  motion  b  called ''  diffusion."  (a)  The  pas- 
sage of  portions  of  the  mixing  substances  across  the  surface  of 
separation  when  such  a  surface  exbts.  Tliese  surface  actkms 
are  described  under  various  terms  such  as  solution,  evaporation, 
condensation  and  so  forth.  For  example^  when  a  soluble  salt  b 
placed  in  a  liquid,  the  process  which  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the 
salt  b  called  "  solution,"  but  the  salt  which  enters  the  liquid  by 
solution  b  tranq)orted  from  the  surface  into  the  interior  of  the 
Uquid  by  "diffusion." 

Diffusion  may  take  place  in  solids,  that  is,  In  regions  occupied 
by  matter  which  continues  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  the  solid 
state.  Thus  if  two  liquids  which  can  mix  are  separated  by  a 
membrane  or  partition,  the  mixing  may  take  place  through  the 
membrane.  If  a  solution  of  salt  b  separated  from  pure  water  by 
a  sheet  of  parchment,  part  of  the  salt  will  pass  through  the  parch« 
ment  into  the  water.  If  water  and  ^ycerin  are  separated  in  thb 
way  most  of  the  water  wiU  pass  into  the  glycerin  and  a  little 
glycerin  will  pass  thrt>ugh  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  property 
frequently  used  by  microscopbts  for  the  purpose  of  gradually 
transferring  minute  algae  from  water  into  glycerin.  A  still  more 
interesting  series  of  examples  b  afforded  by  the  passage  of  gases 
through  partitions  of  metal,  notably  the  passage  of  hydrogen 
through  platinum  and  palladium  at  high  temperatures.  When 
the  process  b  considered  with  reference  to  a  membrane  or  partition 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  passage  of  a  substance  from  one  side  to  the 
other  b  commonly  known  as  "  osmosb  "  or  "  tranq>iration " 
(see  Solution),  but  what  occurs  m  the  material  of  the  membrane 
itself  b  correctly  described  as  diffusion. 

Simple  cases  of  diffusion  are  easily  observed  qualitatively.  If  a 
solution  <^  a  coloured  salt  b  carefully  introduced  by  a  funnd  into 
the  bottom  of  a  jar  containing  water,  the  two  portions  will  at  first 
be  fairly  well  defined,  but  if  the  mixture  can  exbt  in  aU  propor- 
tions, the  surface  of  separation  will  gradually  disappear;  and  the 
rise  of  the  colour  into  the  upper  part  and  its  gradual  weakening 
in  the  lower  part,  may  be  watched  for  days,  weeks  or  even  longer 
intervals.  The  diffusion  of  a  str<»ig  aniline  colouring  matter  into 
the  interior  of  gebtine  b  easily  observed,  and  b  commonly  seen  in 
copying  apparatus.  Diffusion  of  gases  may  be  shown  to  exbt  by 
takkig  gUas  jars  containing  vapours  of  hydrochloric  add  and 
ammonia,  and  placing  them  in  communication  with  the  heavier 
gas  downmost.  The  precipitation  of  ammonium  chloride  shows 
that  diffusion  exbts,  though  the  chemical  action  prevents  thb 
example  from  forming  a  typical  case  of  diffusion.  Again,  when 
a  fihn  of  Canada  balsam  b  endosed  between  gloss  i^tes,  the 
disappearance  during  a  few  weeks  of  small  air  bubbles  endosed 
in  the  balsam  can  be  watched  under  the  microscope. 

In  fluid  media,  whether  liquids  or  gases,  the  process  of  mixing 
b  ^eatly  accelerated  by  stirring  or  agitating  the  fluids,  and 
liquids  which  mig^t  take  years  to  mix  if  Idt  to  themselves 
con  thus  be  mixed  in  a  few  seconds.  It  b  necessary  to  carduUy 
dbtinguish  the  effects  of  agitation  from  those  of  diffusion  proper. 
By  shaking  up  two  liquids  which  do  not  mix  we  split  them  up 
into  a  lar^  number  of  different  portions,  and  so  greatly  increase 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  separation,  besides  decreasing  the 
thicknesses  of  the  various  portions.  But  even  when  we  produce 
the  appearance  of  a  uniform  turbid  mixture,  the  small  portions 
remain  quite  dbtincL  If  however  the  fluids  can  really  mix,  the 
final  process  must  in  every  case  depend  on  diffusion,  and  all  we 
do  by  shaking  b  to  increase  the  sectional  area,  and  decrease  the 
thickness  of  the  diffusing  portions,  thus  rendering  the  completion 
of  the  operation  more  rapid.  If  a  gas  b  shaken  up  in  a  liquid 
the  process  of  absorption  of  the  bubbles  b  also  accderated  by 
capillary  action,  as  occurs  in  an  ordinary  sparklet  bottle.  To 
state  the  matter  pitdsefy,  however  fine^  two  fluids  have  been 
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subdivided  by  agitation,  the  molecular  constitution  of  the 
different  portions  remains  unchanged.  The  ultimate  process 
by  which  the  individual  molecules  of  two  different  substances 
become  mixed,  producing  finally  a  homogeneous  mixture,  is  in 
every  case  diffusion.  In  other  words,  diffusion  is  that  relative 
motion  of  the  molecules  of  two  different  substances  by  which  the 
proportions  of  the  molecules  in  any  region  containing  a  finite 
number  of  molecules  are  changed. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  accurate  obaervations  of  diffusion  in 
fluids  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  cause  which  mayset  up 
Currents;  and  in  .some  cases  this  b  exceedingly  difficult.  Thus,  if 
gas  is  absorbed  at  the  upper  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  if  the  gaseous 
solution  u  heavier  than  the  pure  liquid,  currents  may  be  set  up,  and 
a  steady  state  of  diffusion  may  cease  to  exist.  This  has  been  tested 
experimentally  by  C.  G.  von  HQfner  and  W.  E.  Adney.  The  same 
thmg  may  happen  when  a  gas  is  evolved  into  a  liquid  at  the  surface 
of  a  solid  even  if  no  bubbles  are  formed ;  thus  if  peces  of  aluminium 
are  placed  in  caustic  soda,  the  currents  set  up  by  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  arc  sufficient  to  set  the  aluminium  pieces  in  motion,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  motions  of  the  Diatomaccae  are  similarly 
caused  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  In  some  pairs  of  substances 
dtff  usi<m  may  take  place  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  Qf  course  the 
progress  of  events  in  any  experiment  necessarily  depends  on  various 
causes,  such  as  the  nze  of  the  containing  vessels,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  when  experiments  with  different  substances  are  carried  out  under 
similar  conditions,  however  these  "  similar  conditions  "  be  defined, 
the  rates  of  diffusion  must  be  capable  of  numerical  comparison,  and 
the  results  must  be  expressible  in  terms  of  at  least  one  physical 
quantity,  which  (or  any  two  substances  can  be  called  tiieir  co- 
efficient of  diffusion.    How  to  select  this  quantity  we  shall  sec  later. 

2.  Quantitative  Methods  of  observit^  Diffusion. — ^The  simplest 
plan  of  determining  the  progress  of  diffusion  between  two  liquids 
would  be  to  draw  off  and  examine  portions  from  different  strata 
at  some  stage  in  the  process;  the  disturbance  produced  would, 
however,  interfere  wiUi  the  subsequent  process  of  diffusion,  and 
the  observations  could  not  be  continued.  By  placing  in  the 
liquid  column  hollow  g^ss  beads  of  different  average  densities, 
and  observing  at  what  height  they  remain  su^>ended,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  variations  of  density  of  the  liquid  column 
at  different  depths,  and  different  times.  In  this  method,  which 
was  originally  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin,  difficulties  were 
caused  by  the  adherence  of  smaU  air  bubbles  to  the  beads. 

In  general,  optical  methods  are  the  most  capable  of  giving 
exact  results,  and  the  following  may  be  distinguished,  (a)  By 
refraction  in  a  horitontal  plane.  If  the  containing  vessel  is  in 
the  form  of  a  prism,  the  deviation  of  a  horizontal  ray  of  h'ght  in 
passing  through  the  prism  determines  the  index  of  refraction, 
and  consequently  the  density  of  the  stratum  through  which  the 
ray  passes,  {b)  By  refraction  in  a  vertical  plane.  Owing  to  the 
density  varying  with  the  depth,  a  horizontal  ray  entering  the 
liquid  also  undergoes  a  small  vertical  deviation,  being  bent 
downwards  towards  the  layers  of  greater  density.  The  observa- 
tion of  this  vertical  deviation  determines  not  the  actual  density, 
but  its  rate  of  variation  with  the  depth,  i.e.  the"dehsity  gradient" 
at  any  point,  (c)  By  the  saccharimeter.  In  the  cases  of  solutions 
of  sugar,  which  cause  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light, 
the  density  of  the  sugar  at  any  depth  may  be  determined  by 
observing  the  corresponding  angle  of  rotation,  this  was  done 
originaUybyW.Voigt. 

3.  Elementary  Uefinitions  of  Coefficient  of  Diffusion.— The 
amplest  case  of  diffusion  is  that  of  a  substance,  say  a  gas,  diffusing 
in  the  interior  of  a  homogeneous  solid  medium,  which  remains  at 
rest,  when  no  external  forces  act  on  the  system.  We  may  regard 
it  as  the  result  of  experience  that:  (i)  if  the  density  of  the  diffus- 
ing substance  is  everywhere  the  same  no  diffusion  takes  place,  and 
( 2)  if  the  density  of  the  diffusing  substance  is  different  at  different 
points,  diffusion  will  take  place  from  places  of  greater  to  those  of 
lesser  density,  and  will  not  cease  until  the  density  is  everywhere 
the  same.  It  follows  that  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  diffusing  sub- 
stance at  any  point  in  any  direction  must  depend  on  the  density 
gradient  at  that  point  in  that  direction,  i.e.  on  the  rate  at  which 
the  density  of  the  diffusing  substance  decreases  as  we  move  in 
that  direction.  We  may  define  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  as  the 
ratio  of  the  total  mass  per  unit  area  which  flows  across  any 
small  section,  to  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  density  per  unit 
distance  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  section. 


In  the  case  of  steady  diffusion  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  if  a  be  the 
density  of  the  diffusing  substance,  and  q  the  mass  which  flows  across 
a  unit  of  area  in  a  plane  perpendiculartothe  aJdsof  x,  then  the  density 
gradient  is  —dp/dx  and  the  mtio  olq^to  this  is  called  the  "  coefficient 
of  diffusion."  By  what  has  been  said  this  ratio  remains  finite,  how- 
ever small  the  actual  gradient  and  flow  may  be;  and  it  is  natural 
to  assume,  at  any  rate  as  a  first  approximation,  that  it  is  constant 
as  far  as  the  quantities  in  question  are  concerned.  Thus  if  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion  be  denoted  by  K  we  have  q^  —KiMdx), 

Further,  the  rate  at  which  the  quantity  of  subiianoe  is  increasing 
in  an  element  between  the  distances  x  and  x-\-dx  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  rates  of  flow  in  and  out  of  the  two  faces,  whence  as 
in  hydrodynamics,  we  have  dfitdt^—dq/dx. 

It  follows  that  the  equation  of  diffusion  in  this  case  pf«r"—  the 
form 


dp    d 


u^^ 


which  is  identical  with  the  equations  representing  conduction  of 
heat,  flow  of  electricity  and  other  physical  phenomena.  For  motion 
in  three  dimensions  we  have  in  lilce  manner 


ar"s 
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and  the  corresponding  equations  in  electricity  and  beat  for  aniso- 
tropic substances  would  be  available  to  account  for  any  parallel 
phenomena,  which  may  arise,  or  might  be  conceived,  to  exist  in 
connexion  with  diffusion  through  a  crystalline  solid. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  dilute  solution,  the  coefficient  of  diffusion 
of  the  dissolved  substance  can  be  defined  in  the  same  way  as 
when  the  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  solid,  because  the  effects  of 
diffusion  will  not  have  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  solvent, 
and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  remaining  practically 
at  rest  But  in  most  cases  of  diffusion  between  two  fluids,  both 
of  the  fluids  are  in  motion,  and  hence  there  is  far  greater  diflSculty 
in  determining  the  motion,  and  even  in  defining  the  coefficient  of 
diffusion.  It  is  important  to  notice  in  the  first  instance,  that  it 
is  only  the  rdative  motion  of  the  two  substances  which  consti- 
tutes diffusion.  Thus  when  a  current  of  air  is  blowing,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  changes  which  take  pkce  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  sq>arate  diffusions  of  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  which  the  air  is  mainly  composed.  It  is 
only  when  two  gases  are  flowing  with  unequal  velocity,  that 
is,  when  they  have  a  rektive  motion,  that  these  changes  of 
rdative  distribution,  which  are  called  diffusion,  take  place.  The 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  investigate  the  separate  motions 
of  the  two  fluids,  taking  account  of  the  mechanical  actions 
exerted  on  them,  and  supposing  that  the  mutual  action  of  the 
fluids  causes  either  fluid  to  resist  the  relative  motion  of  the  other. 

4.  The  Coefficient  of  Rtsistanu.—'Let  us  call  the  two  diffusing 
fluids  A  and  B.  If  B  were  absent,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  A 
would  be  determined  entirely  by  the  variations  of  pressure  of  the 
fluid  A,  and  by  the  external  forces,  such  as  that  due  to  gravity 
acting  on  A.  Similarly  if  A  were  absent,  the  motion  of  B  would 
be  determined  entirely  by  the  variations  of  pressure  due  to  the 
fluid  B,  and  by  the  external  forces  acting  on  B.  When  both 
fluids  are  mixed  together,  each  fluid  tends  to  resist  the  rebtive 
motion  of  the  other,  and  by  the  law  of  equality  of  action  and 
reaction,  the  resistance  which  A  experiences  from  B  is  every- 
where equal  and  opposite  to  the  resistance  which  B  experiences 
from  A.  If  the  amount  of  this  resistance  per  um't  volume  be 
divided  by  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two  fluids,  and  also  by  the 
product  of  their  densities,  the  quotient  is  called  the  "coefficient  of 
resisUnce."  If  then  pi,  pt  are  the  densities  of  the  two  fluids. 
«i,  «i  their  velocities,  C  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  then  the 
portion  of  the  fluid  A  contained  in  a  small  dement  of  volume  v 
will  experience  from  the  fluid  B  a  resistance  CpipfK^t-Ws),  and 
the  fluid  B  contained  in  the  same  volume  dement  will  experience 
from  the  fluid  A  an  equal  and  opposite  resistance,  CpipM^t—ui). 

This  definition  implies  the  following  laws  of  resistance  to 
diffusion,  which  must  be  regarded  as  based  on  experience,  and 
not  as  sdf-evident  truths:  (i)  each  fluid  tends  to  assume,  so  far 
as  diffusion  is  concerned,  the  same  equilibrium  distribution  that 
it  would  assume  if  its  motion  were  unresisted  by  the  presence  of 
the  other  fluid.  (Of  course,  the  mutual  attraction  of  gravitation 
of  the  two  fluids  might  affect  the  final  distribution,  but  this  is 
practically  negligible.    Leaving  such  actions  as  this  out  ol 
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ftccoont  the  following  statement  is  correct.)    In  a  state  of 

equilibrium,  the  density  of  each  fluid  at  any  point  thus  depends 

only  on  the  partial  pressure  of  that  fluid  alone,  and  is  the  same 

as  if  the  other  fluids  were  absent.    It  does  not  depend  on  the 

partial  pressures  of  the  other  fluids.    If  this  were  not  the  case, 

the  resistance  to  diffusion  would  be  analogous  to  friction,  and 

would  ccmtain  terms  which  were  independent  of  the  relative 

velodty-iis— Hi.    (2)  For  slow  motions  the  resistance  to  diffusion 

is  (aiqwozimately  at  any  rate)  proportional  to  the  relative 

velocity,    (j)  The  coefficient  of  resistance  C  is  not  necessarily 

always  constant;  it  may,  for  example,  and,  in  general,  does, 

depend  on  the  temperature. 

If  we  form  the  equations  of  hydrodynamica  for  the  different  fluids 
occurring  in  any  mixture,  taking  account  of  diffusion,  but  neclecting 
viaooMty.  and  using  suffixes  I,  2  to  denote  the  separate  fluicu,  these 
aanime'the  form  given  by  James  Cleric  Maxwell  ("  Diffusion,'*  in 
Bmcy,  BriL,  9th  ed.)  ^— 

Pl-Jj/ +  ^  -  Xipi +CBAlfll(«l  -  Xt) +&C. -o, 


and  these  equations  imply  that  when  diffusion  and  other  motions 
cease,  the  fluids  satisiy  the  separate  conditions  of  equilibrium 
rfMdlx— Xipi—a  The  assumption  made  in  the  following  account  is 
that  terms  such  as  Dni/D/  may  be  neglected  in  the  cases  considered. 

A  farther  property  based  on  experience  is  that  the  motions  set 
up  in  a  mixture  by  dlfftisinn  are  very  slow  compared  with  those 
set  up  by  mechanical  actions,  such  as  differences  of  pressure. 
Thus,  if  two  gases  at  equal  temperature  and  pressure  be  allowed 
to  mix  by  diffusion,  the  heavier  gas  being  below  the  lighter,  the 
process  will  take  a  long  time;  on  the  other  hand,  if  two  gases, 
or  parts  of  the  same  gas,  at  different  pressures  be  connected, 
eqtuiltiation  of  pressure  will  take  place  almost  immediatdy. 
It  follows  from  this  property  that  the  forces  required  to  overcome 
the  **  inotia  '*  of  the  fluids  in  the  motions  due  to  diffusion  axe 
quite  imperceptible.  At  any  stage  of  the  process,  therefore,  any 
one  of  the  diffusing  fluids  may  be  regarded  as  in  equilibrium  under 
the  action  of  its  own  partial  pressure,  the  external  forces  to  which 
it  is  subjected  and  the  resistance  to  diffusion  of  the  other  fluids. 

5.  Slaw  Diffusicn  of  two  Gases.  Rdation  between  the  Co- 
efidents  of  Resistance  and  of  Diffusion, — We  now  suppose  the 
A'gwqng  substances  to  be  two  gases  which  obey  Boyle's  law,  and 
that  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  closed  cylinder  or  tube  of  tmit 
sectional  area  at  constant  temperature,  the  surfaces  of  equal 
density  being  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the 
direction  of  diffusion  is  along  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  we 
suppoae  DO  external  forces,  such  as  gravity,  to  act  on  the  system. 

llie  densities  of  the  gases  are  denoted  by  pi,  pi,  their  velocities  of 
diffuaba  by  m, «»,  and  u  their  partial  pressures  are  ^,  Pi,  we  have  by 
Boyle's  law  Pi  ■■ikipi,  Pi*Jkapi,  where  «i,  kt  are  constants  for  the  two 
gases,  the  temperature  being  constant.  The  axis  of  the  cylinder  is 
taken  au  the  axis  of  x. 

From  the  considerations  of  the  preceding  section,  the  effects  of 
inertia  of  the  diffusing  gases  may  be  neglected,  and  at  any  instant  of 
the  process  either  of  the  gases  b  to  be  treated  as  kept  in  equilibrium 
bv  Its  partial  pressure  and  the  resistance  to  diffusion  produced  by 
tne  other  gas.  Calling  this  resistance  per  unit  volume  R.  and  putting 
R  "CptPtXnt^ut),  where  C  is  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  the  equa- 
tions of  equilibriuro  give 

^+Cp^(«i-ti«)-o,and^+Civi(«i-«i)-o.    d). 

These  involve 

^+^.oorp,+p,-P   ....     (2). 

where  P  is  the  total  fmssure  of  the  mixture,  and  is  everywhere 
constant,  oomustently  with  the  conditions  of  mechanical  equilibrium. 
Now  dpifdx  is  the  pressure-gradient  of  the  first  gas,  and  b,  by 
Boyle's  law,  equal  to  k\  times  the  corresponding  density-gradient. 
Again  pi»t  i*  the  mass  of  gas  flowing  across  any  section  per  unit 
time,  and  Aunfi  or  Pi«i  can  be  regarded  as  representing  the  flux  of 
partial  pressure  produoBd  by  the  motion  of  the  gas.  Since  the  total 
premore  b  everywhere  constant,  and  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
sapposed  fixed,  the  fluxes  of  partbl  pressure  due  to  the  two  gases 
aie  equal  and  opposite,  so  that 

|»i«i+Pi«i«-oor  *ipii«i+*iPiiii-o    ...      (3). 

From  (a)  (3)  we  find  by  elementary  algebra 

m/pi-  -•it/^-(«i-«i)/(^+p»)-(»i-«i)/P. 


and  therefore 

pi«i  -  -p»«, -pipi(«i -iit)/P«*i*»pipi(iii -«i)/P 
Hence  equations  (i)  (a)  gives 

whence  also  substituting  pi  —k^t  pi""itapii  and  by  transposing 

k\ki  dfix       J  k\kt  dpt 

•»«»^ — CP  £•  *"**  '*«* — CF  C* 

We  may  now  define  the  "  coefficient  of  diffusion  "  of  either  gas  as 
the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  flow  of  that  gas  to  its  density-gradient.  With 
thb  definition,  the  coefficients  of  diffusion  of  bt^h  the  gases  in  a 
mixture  are  equal,  each  being  eqiul  to  kiki/CP.  The  ratios  of  the 
fluxes  of  partial  pressure  to  the  corresponding  pressure-gradients  are 
also  equal  to  the  same  coefficient.  Calling  this  coefficient  K,  we  also 
observe  that  the  equations  of  continuity  for  the  two  gases  ace 

leading  to  the  equations  of  diffusion 

exactly  as  in  the  case  of  diffusion  through  a  solid. 

If  we  attempt  to  treat  diffusion  in  liquids  by  a  similar  method, 
it  b,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  define  the  "  partial  pressure  '* 
of  the  components  occurring  in  a  liquid  mixture.  Thb  leads  to 
the  conception  of  "  osmotic  pressure,"  which  b  dealt  with  in  the 
article  Solution.  For  dilute  solutions  at  constant  temperature, 
the  assumption  that  the  osmotic  pressure  b  proportional  to  the 
density,  leads  to  results  agreeing  fairly  closely  with  experience, 
and  thb  fact  may  be  represented  by  the  statement  that  a  sub- 
stance occurring  in  a  dilute  solution  behaves  like  a  perfect  gas. 

6.  Rdation  of  the  Coefficient  of  Diffusion  to  the  Units  of  Length 
and  Time, — We  may  write  the  equation  defining  K  in  the  form 

— K^-B- 

Here  ^dp/pdx  represents  the  "  percentage  rate  "  at  which  the 
density  decreases  with  the  dbtance  x;  and  we  thus  see  that  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion  represents  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  flow 
to  the  percentage  rate  at  which  the  density  decreases  with  the 
dbtance  measured  in  the  direction  of  flow.  Thb  percentage  rate 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  number  divided  by  a  length,  and  the 
velocity  being  of  the  nature  of  a  length  divided  by  a  time,  we  may 
state  that  Kb  of  two  dimensions  in  length  and  —  i  in  time,  «.e. 
dimensions  L'/T. 

Example  i.  Taking  Kao«i4a3  for  carbon  dioxide  and  air  (at 
temperature  o*  C.  and  pressure  76  cm.  of  mercury)  referred  to  a 
centtlnetre  and  a  second  as  units,  we  may  interpret  the  result  as 
follows: — ^Supposing  in  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  air,  the 
density  of  tne  carbon  dioxide  decreases  by,  say,  1,  a  or  3%  of 
itself  in  a  distance  of  x  cm.,  then  the  corresponding  velocities 
of  the  diffusing  carbon  dioxide  will  be  respectively  o«oi,  o-oa  and 
0*03  times  o*ia23,  that  b,  0'00i423,  0*002846  and  o>O04269  cm. 
per  second  in  tne  three  cases. 

Example  2.  If  we  wished  to  take  a  foot  and  a  second  as  our  units, 
we  should  have  to  divide  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  in 
Example  i  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  centimetres  in  i  ft.,  that 
is,  roughly  speaking,  by  900,  giving  the  new  value  of  Khooooi6 
roughly. 

7.  Numerical  Values  of  the  Coefficient  of  Diffusion.— The 
table  on  p.  258  gives  the  values  of  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of 
several  of  the  prindpal  pairs  of  gases  at  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of 
mercury,  and  also  of  a  number  of  other  substances.  In  the  gases 
the  centimetre  and  second  are  taken  as  fundamental  units,  in 
other  cases  the  centimetre  and  day. 

8.  IrreoersUfle  Changes  accompanying  Diffusion. — ^The  diffusion 
of  two  gases  at  constant  pressure  and  temperature  b  -a  good 
example  of  an  "  iireveisible  process."  The  gases  always  tend  to 
mix,  never  to  separate.  In  order  to  separate  the  gases  a  change 
must  be  effected  in  the  external  conditions  to  which  the  mixture 
b  subjected,  either  by  liquefying  one  of  the  gases,  or  by  separating 
them  by  diffusion  through  a  membrane,  or  by  bringing  other  out- 
side influences  to  bear  on  them.  In  the  case  of  liquids,  electrolysis 
affords  a  means  of  separating  the  constituents  of  a  mixture. 
Every  such  method  involves  some  change  taking  place  outside  the 
mixture,  and  thb  change  may  be  regarded  as  a  **  compensaD*' 
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transformation.*'  We  thus  have  an  instance  of  the  property 
that  every  irreversible  change  leaves  an  indelible  imprint  some- 
where or  other  on  the  progress  of  events  in  the  universe.  That 
the  process  of  diflfusion  obeys  the  laws  of  irreversible  thermo- 
dynamics (if  these  laws  are  properly  stated)  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  compensating  transformations  required  to  separate 
mixed  gases  do  not  essentially  involve  anything  but  transforma- 
tion of  energy.  The  process  of  allowing  gases  to  mix  by  diffusion, 
and  then  separating  them  by  a  compensating  tran^ormation, 
thus  constitutes  an  irreversible  cycle,  the  outside  effects  of  which 


Subsunces. 

Temp. 

K. 

Author. 

Carbon  dioxide  and  air    .... 

0»C. 

0-1423  cmVsec. 
0'555« 

J  Loschmidt. 

M         o               hydrogen  . 

o»C. 

ti 

!•         tf               oxygen 

©•c. 

0-1409 

•t 

„          „              csrbon  monoxide 

©•c. 

0-1406 

•• 

,.          .,               marsh  gas  (methane) 
.,          ..               nitrous  oxide 

o»C. 

0-I586 

»• 

o-C. 

00983 

ti 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen      .... 

o»C. 

0-7214 

ff 

„         .,      carbon  monoxide 

o*C. 

0-6422        „ 
04800 

•* 

M          ..      sulphur  dioxide 

o»C. 

»• 

Oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  . 

o»C. 

0-l802         ., 

—  _.  •• 

Water  and  ammonia        .... 

20»C. 

1-250 

G.  Hafner. 

■•               ti                 ■         .         .         . 

5'C. 

0822 

•• 

M           common  salt  (density  i  0269) 

0-355  cmVhour. 

J.  Graham. 

•  •                                          li                                      •!                                 fl 

i4-33*C. 

1020.  0-006.0-972, 
0-932  cmVday. 

F.  Heimbrodt. 

„            sine  sulphate  (0-312  gm/cm*)    . 
„            sine  sulphate  (normal) 

0-1162        „ 

W.Seitx. 

02355 

<• 

,.            zinc  acetate  (double  normal) 

0-II95 

•• 

„           sine  formate  (half  normal) 

04654 

II 

„           cadmium       sulphate      (double 

normal) 

glycerin  (|n,  )n,  fn.i-sn) 

I0-I4'C. 

0-2456 

0-356,  0-350,  0-342. 

It 

0-315  cmVday. 

F.  Heimbrodt. 

,(           urea             „           „ 

I4-83*C. 

0-973.  0-946.  0-926, 
0-883  cmVday. 

*• 

,.           hydrochloric  acid    . 

I4-30'C. 

2208.  2-331, 

2-480  cmVday. 

»• 

Gelatin  20%  and  ammonia 

I7*C. 

127-1 
0-845 

A.  Hagenbach. 

,t          M           carbon  dioxide 

•  • 

II 

„          „           nitrous  oxide. 

,  * 

0-509          « 

I* 

oxygen 
»          11          hydrogen 

•  • 

•  • 

0-230         ,.' 
0-0565 

If 
II 

It  thus  affords  a  measurp  of  the  extent  to  which  energy  has  ran 
to  waste  during  the  change.  Moreover,  when  a  body  is  heated,  the 
increase  of  entropy  is  the  factor  which  determines  how  much  of  the 
energy  imparted  to  the  body  is  unavailable  for  ooaverrion  into  work 
under  given  conditions.    In  all  cases  we  have 

increase  of  unavailable  energy  ^  •«*-«««»  *rf  tw» 
temperature  of  auxiliary  meaium  "*°^"**  «  entropy. 
When  diffusion  takes  place  between  two  gases  iniide  a  dosed 
vessel  at  uniform  pressure  and  temfierature  no  energy  in  the  form 
of  heat  or  work  is  received  from  without,  and  hence  the  entrow 
gained  by  the  gases  from  without  is  aero.  But  the  irreversibte 
processes  inside  the  %'esael  may  involve  a  gain  of  entropy,  and  this 

can  only  be  estimated  by  ex- 
amining bv  what  means  muoed 
gases  can  be  separated,  and.  ia 
particular,  under  what  con- 
ditions the  process  of  mixiM 
and  separating  the  gases  could 
(theoretically)  be  made  revers- 
ible. 


Q.  Evidence  derived  frt 
Liquefaction  of  one  or  both  of 
the  Cases.— The  gases  in  a 
mixture  can  often  be  separated 
by  liquefying,  or  even  solidify- 
ing, one  or  both  of  the  com- 
ponents. In  connexion  with 
this  property  we  have  the 
important  law  according  to 
which  "  The  pressure  of  a 
vapour  in  equilibriimi  with  .its 
liquid  depends  only  on  the 
temperature  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  pressures  of  any 
other  gases  or  vapours  which 
may  be  mixed  with  it.*'  Thus 
if  two  dosed  vessels  be  taken 
oantaining  some  water  and 
one  be  exhausted,  the  other 
containing  air,  and  if  the  tem- 
peratures be  equal,  evapora- 
tion will  go  on  until  the 
presstuT  of  the  vapour  in  the 


exhausted 


are  that  energy  somewhere  or  other  must  be  less  capable  of  trans- 
formation than  it  was  before  the  change.  We  express  this  fact  by 
stating  that  an  irreversible  process  essentiaUy  implies  a  loss  of 
availabiUty.  To  measure  this  loss  we  make  use  of  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  and  in  particular  of  Lord  Kelvin's  statement 
that "  It  is  impossible  by  means  of  inanimate  material  agency  to 
derive  mechanical  effect  from  any  portion  of  matter  by  cooling  it 
bdow  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  of  the  surrounding  objects." 

Let  us  now  assume  that  we  have  any  system  such  as  the  G;ases 
above  considered,  and  that  it  is  in  the  presence  of  an  indefinitely 
extended  medium  which  we  shall  call  the  "  auxiliary  medium."  If 
heat  be  taken  from  any  part  of  the  system,  only  part  of  this  heat  can 
be  converted  into  work  by  means  of  thermoaynamic  engines;  and 
the  rest  wi|l  be  given  to  tne  auxiliary  medium,  and  will  constitute 
unavailable  energy  or  waste.  To  understand  what  this  means,  we 
may  consider  the  case  of  a  condensing  steam  engine.  Only  part  of 
the  ener^  liberated  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal  is  available  for 
driving  the  engine,  the  rest  takes  the  form  of  heat  imparted  to 
the  condenser.  The  colder  the  .condenser  the  more  effident  is  the 
eneine,  and  the  smaller  i  i  the  quantity  of  waste. 

The  amount  of  unavailable  energy  associated  with  any  given 
transformation  is  proportional  to  the  abso  ute  temperature  of  the 
auxiliaiy  medium,  wlien  divided  by  that  tem{>erature  the  quotient 
is  called  the  change  of  "  entropy"  associated  with  the  given  change 
(see  Thbrmodynamics).  Thus  If  a  body  at  temperature  T  recdves 
a  quantity  of  heat  p.  and  if  T*  is  the  temperature  of  the  auxiliary 
mraium.  the  quantity  of  work  which  could  be  obtained  from  Q  by 
means  of  ideal  thermodynamic  engines  would  be  Q(i  — T#/T).  and 
the  balance,  which  is  QT»fT,  would  take  the  form  of  unavailable 
or  waste  energy  given  to  the  medium.  The  quotient  of  this,  when 
divided  by  T*.  is  Q/T.  and  this  represents  the  quantity  of  entropy 
associateo  with  Q  units  of  heat  at  temperature  T. 

Any  irRversible  change  for  which  a  compensating  transformation 
of  energy  exists  represents,  therefore,  an  increase  of  unavailable 
energy,  which  is  measurable  in  terms  of  entropy.  The  increase  of 
entropy  u  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  auxiliary  medium. 


vessel  IS  equal  to 
its  partial  pressure  in  the  other  vessel,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  total  pressure  in  the  latter  vessd  is  greater  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air. 

To  separate  mixed  gases  by  liquefaction,  they  must  be  compressed 
and  cooled  till  one  separates  in  the  form  of  a  liquid.  If  no  changes  are 
to  take  place  outside  the  system,  the  separate  components  must  be 
allowed  to  expand  until  the  work  of  expansion  is  eciual  to  the  work 
of  compression,  and  the  heat  given  out  in  compression  is  reabsorbed 
in  expansion.  The  process  may  be  made  as  nearly  reversible  as  we 
like  by  performing  the  operations  so  slowly  that  che  substance* 
arc  practically  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  at  every  stage.  This  is  a 
consiequence  of  an  important  axiom  in  thermodynainics  according 
to  which  "  any  small  change  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  state  01 
equilibrium  is  to  a  first  approximation  levervible." 

Suppose  now  that  at  any  stage  of  the  compression  the  partial 
pressures  of  the  two  gases  are  fi  and  Pi,  and  that  the  volume  is 
changed  from  V  to  V  —dV.  The  work  of  compression  is  (P»-i-Ai)iV, 
and  this  work  will  be  restored  at  the  corresponding  stage  if  each 
of  the  separated  Eases  increases  in  volume  from  V— oV  to  V.  The 
ultimate  state  of  the  separated  gases  will  thus  be  one  in  which 
each  gas  occupies  the  volume  V  originally  occupied  by  the  mixture. 

We  may  now  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  enei^  rendered 
unavailable  by  diffusion.  We  suppose  two  Eases  occupjnng  volumes 
V|  and  Vt  at  equal  pressure  p  to  mix  by  dinuston,  so  that  the  final 
volume  is  Vi  -{- Vt.  Then  if  before  mixing  each  gas  had  been  allowed 
to  expand  till  its  volume  was  Vi+V>.  work  wouM  have  been  done 
in  the  expansion,  and  the  gases  could  still  have  been  miited  by  a 
reversal  of  the  process  above  described.  In  the  actual  diffusion  this 
work  of  expansion  is  lost,  and  represents  energy  rendered  unavailable 
at  the  temperature  at  which  diffusion  ukes  place.  When  divided 
by  that  temperature  the  quotient  gives  the  increase  of  entropy. 
Thus  the  Irreversible  processes,  and,  in  particular,  the  entropy 
changes  associated  with  diffusion  of  two  gases  at  uniform  pressure, 
are  the  same  as  would  take  place  if  each  01  the  gases  in  turn  were  to 
expand  by  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  till  it  occupied  the  whole  volume 
of  the  mucture.  A  more  rigorous  proof  involves  considerations  of 
the  thermodynamic  potentius,  followii^  the  methods  of  J.  WiDsrd 
Gibbs  (see  ENBacBTics). 
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Anotber  way  in  which  two  or  more  mixed  gaaes  caa  be  tepanted 
k  by  pladng  them  in  the  presence  of  a  liquid  which  can  freely  absorb 
ooe  of  the  faaes,  but  in  which  the  other  gas  or  gases  are  insoluble. 
Here  a^ain  it  b  found  by  experience  that  when  equilibrium  exists 
at  a  given  temperature  between  the  dissolved  and  undissolved 
portions  of  the  first  sas,  the  partial  pressure  of  that  gas  in  the 
mixture  depends  on  the  temperature  aJone,  and  is  independent  of 
tiie  partial  pressures  of  the  insoluble  gases  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
so  that  the  conclusions  are  the  sameas  before. 

10.  Diffusion  tkroftg/i  a  Membrane  er  Partition.  Theory  of  the 
atmi-potmtabU  Membrane. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  diffusion 
of  gues  frequently  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  solids;  moreover, 
different  gases belutve  differently  with  respect  to  the  same  solid  at 
the  same  temperature.  A  membrane  or  partition  formed  of  such 
a  solid  can  therefore  be  used  to  effect  a  more  or  less  complete 
separation  of  gases  from  a  mixture.  This  method  is  employed 
oMninerdally  for  extracting  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  in 
particular  for  use  in  projection  lanterns  where  a  high  degree  of 
purity  is  not  requircxl.  A  similar  method  is  often  applied  to 
liquids  and  solutions  and  is  known  as  "  dialysis." 

In  such  cases  as  can  be  tested  experimentally  it  has  been  found 
that  a  gas  always  tends  to  pass  through  a  membrane  from  the  side 
where  its  density,  and  therefore  its  partial  pressure,  is  greater 
to  the  aide  where  it  is  less;  so  that  for  equilibrium  the  partial 
pressures  on  the  two  sides  must  be  equal  This  result  is  un- 
affected by  the  presence  of  other  gases  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
membrane.  For  example,  if  different  gases  at  the  same  pressure 
are  separated  by  a  partition  through  which  one  gas  can  pass  more 
npldly  than  the  other,  the  diffusion  will  give  rise  to  a  difference  of 
pressure  on  the  two  sides,  which  is  capable  of  doing  mechanical 
work  in  moving  the  partition.  In  evidence  of  this  conclusion 
Max  Planck  quotes  a  test  experiment  made  by  him  in  the  Physical 
Institute  of  the  university  of  Munich  in  1883,  depending  on  the 
fact  that  platinum  foil  afwhite  heat  is  permeable  to  hydrogen  but 
impermeable  to  air,  so  that  if  a  platinum  tube  filled  with  hydrogen 
be  heated  the  hydrogen  will  diffuse  out,  leaving  a  vacuum. 

The  detaib  of  the  experiment  may  be  quoted  here: — "  A  glass 
tube  of  about  5  mm.  internal  diameter,  blown  out  to  a  bulb  at  the 
middle,  was  provided  with  a  stop<ock  at  one  end.  To  the  other  a 
piatinnm  tube  10  cm.  long  was  fastened,  and  closed  at  the  end.  The 
whole  tube  was  exhausted  by  a  mercury  pump,  filled  with  hydrogen 
at  offdinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  then  closed.  The  closed  end 
of  the  platinum  portion  was  then  heated  in  a  horizontal  position  by 
a  Bunsen  burner.  The  connexion  between  the  glass  and  platinum 
tut»cs,  having  been  made  by  means  of  sealing-wax.  had  to  be  kept 
cod  by  a  continuous  current  of  water  to  prevent  the  softening  of  tne 
wax.  After  four  hours  the  tube  was  taken  fcom  the  flame,  cooled 
to  the  tempoature  of  the  room,  and  the  stop-cdck  opened  under 
mcscury.  The  mercury  rose  rapidly,  almost  completely  filling  the 
tube,  proving  that  the  tube  had  been  very  neariy  exhausted." 

In  order  that  diffusion  through  a  membrane  may  be  reversible 
so  far  as  a  particular  gas  is  concerned,  the  process  must  take  place 
so  slowly  that  equilibrium  is  set  up  at  every  stage  (see  \  9  above). 

In  order  to  separate  one 
gas  from  another  con- 
sistently with  this  con- 
dition, it  is  necessary 
that  no  diffusion  of  the 
latter  gas  should  ac- 
company the  process. 
The  name  "  semi-per- 
meable "  is  applied  to 
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an  ideal  membrane  or  partition  through  which  one  gas  can 
pass,  and  which  offers  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  diffusion 
whatever  of  a  second  gas.  By  means  of  two  semi-permeable 
partitions  acting  oppositely  with  respect  to  two  different  gases 
A  and  B  these  gases  could  be  mixed  or  separated  by  reversible 
methods.  The  annexed  figure  shows  a  diagrammatic  represenia- 
tioDof  the  process. 

We  suppose  the  gases  contained  in  a  cylindrical  tube;  P,  Q.  R.  S 
are  foarjMsfoos,  of  which  P  and  R  are  joined  to  one  connecttng  rod, 
Q  and  S  to  another.  P,  S  are  impermeable  to  both  gases;  Q  b 
soai-puuieable,  allowihg  the  gas  A  to  pass  through  but  not  B,  simi- 
hriyRallowB  the  gas  B  to  pass  through  but  not  A.  The  distance  PR 
isequal  to  the  distance  OS,  so  that  if  the  rods  are  pushed  towards  each 
other  as  fisr  as  they  wilTcp,  P  and  Q  will  be  in  contact,  as  also  R  and 
S.    laagiae  the  space  RQ  filled  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases 


under  these  conditioos.  Then  by  -slowly  drawing  the  connecting 
rods  apart  until  R,  Q  touch,  the  gas  A  will  pass  into  the  space  PQ, 
and  B  will  pass  into  the  space  RS,  and  the  ^ses  will  finally  be  com- 
pletely separated ;  similarly,  by  pushing  the  connecting  rods  together, 
the  two  gases  will  be  remixed  in  the  space  RQ.  By  perfornung  the 
operations  slowly  enough  we  may  make  the  (Mocesses  as  nearly 
reversible  as  we  please,  so  that  n9  available  energy  b  lost  in  either 
change.  The  gas  A  being  at  every  instant  in  equuibrium  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  pbton  Q,  its  density,  and  therefore  its  partial  pressure, 
b  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  the  same  b  true  regunding  toe  gas  B 
on  the  two  sides  of  R.  Also  no  work  is  done  in  monag  the  fristons,  for 
the  partial  pressures  of  B  on  the  two  sides  of  R  balance  each  other, 
consequently,  the  resultant  thrust  on  R  b  due  to  the  gas  A  alone, 
and  b  equal  and  opposite  to  its  resultant  thrust  on  P,  so  that  the 
connecting  rods  are  at  every  instant  in  a  state  of  mechanical  equili- 
brium so  tar  as  the  pressures  of  the  gases  A  and  Bare  concerned.  We 
conclude  that  in  the  reversible  separation  of  the  gases  by  thb  method 
at  constant  temperature  without  the  production  or  absorption  of 
mechanical  work,  the  densities  and  the  partbl  pressures  of  the  two 
separated  gases  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  mixture.  These 
conclusions  are  in  entire  agreement  with  those  of  the  preceding 
section.  If  thb  agreement  did  not  exist  it  would  be  posuole,  theo- 
retically,- to  obtain  perpetual  motion  from  the  gases  in  a  way  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  second  law  of  thermodynamica. 

Most  physicbts  admit,  as  Planck  does,  that  it  b  impossible  lo 
obtain  an  ideal  semi-permeable  substance;  indeed  such  a  sub- 
stance would  necessarily  have  to  possess  an  ji^nitdy  great  resbt- 
ance  to  diffusion  for  sudi-  gases  as  could  not  penetrate  it.  But  in 
an  experiment  performed  under  actual  conditions  the  losses  of 
available  energy  arising  from  thb  cause  would  be  attributable 
to  the  imperfect  efficiency  of  the  partitions  and  not  to  the  gases 
themselves;  moreover,  these  losses  are,  in  every  case,  found  to  be 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  hws  of  irreversible  thermo> 
dynamics.  The  reasoning  in  this  article  being  somewhat  con- 
densed the  reader  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  treatises  on 
thermodynamics  for  further  information  on  points  of  detail 
connected  with  the  argument.  Even  when  he  consults  these 
treatises  he  may  find  some  points  omitted  which  have  been 
examined  in  full  detail  at  some  time  or  other,  but  are  not  suffi- 
ciently often  raised  to  require  mention  in  print. 

XX.  Kinetic  Modds  of  Diffusion. — Imagine  in  the  first  instance 
that  a  very  hrge  number  of  red  balb  are  dbtributed  over  one  half 
of  a  billbrd  table,  and  an  equal  number  of  white  baUs  over  the 
other  half.  If  the  balls  are  set  in  motion  with  different  velocities 
in  various  directions,  diffusion  will  take  pbice,  the  red  balb  find- 
ing their  way  among  the  white  ones,  and  vice  versa;  and  the 
process  will  be  retarded  by  collisions  between  the  balls.  The 
simplest  model  of  a  perfect  gas  studied  in  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  (see  Molecule)  differs  from  the  above  illustration  in  that 
the  bodies  representing  the  molecules  move  in  space  instead  of  in 
a  plane,  and,  unlike  billbrd  balb,  their  motion  b  unresisted, 
and  they  are  perfectly  elastic,  so  that  no  kinetic  energy  b  lost 
either  during  their  free  motions,  or  at  a  coIUsion. 

The  mathematical  analysb  connected  witli  the  application  of  the 
kinetic  theory  to  diffusion  b  very  long  and  cumbersome.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  our  attention  to  regarding  a  medium  formed  of 
elastic  spheres  as  a  mechanical  model,  by  which  the  most  important 
features  of  diffusion  can  be  illustrated.  We  shall  assume  the  results 
of  the  kinetic  theory,  according  to  whkh: — (1)  In  a  dynamical 
model  of  a  perfect  gas  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  the 
molecules  represents  the  absolute  temperature  oT  the  gas.  (2)  The 
pressure  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  number 
of  molecules  in  unit  volume  about  that  point  into  the  mean  square 
of  the  vekxrity.  (The  mean  square  of  the  velocity  b  different  from 
but  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  mean  velocity,  and  in  the 
subsequent  arvuments  either  of  these  two  quantities  can  generally 
be  taloni.)  (3)  In  a  gas  mixture  represented  by  a  mixture  of  mole- 
cules of  unequal  masses,  Ihe  mean  kinetic  energies  of  the  different 
kinds  are  equal. 

Consider  now  the  problem  of  diffusion  in  a  region  containing  two 
kinds  of  molecules  A  and  B  of  unequal  mass.  The  molecules  of  A 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  point  will,  by  their  motion,  spread  out 
in  every  direction  until  they  come  into  collision  with  other  molecules 
of  either  kind,  and  this  spreading  out  from  every  point  of  the  medium 
will  give  rise  to  diffusion.  If  we  imagine  the  velocities  of  the  A 
molecules  to  be  equally  distributed  in  all  directions,  as  they  would 
be  in  a  homogeneous  mixture,  it  isobviousthat  the processof  diffusion 
will  be  greater,  ceUris  paribus,  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  mole> 
cules,  and  the  greater  the  length  of  the  free  path  before  a  collision 
takes  pbce.^  if^  we  assume  consistently  with  this,  that  the  co* 
efficient  of  diffusion  of  the  gas  A  is  proportional  to  the  mean  value  of 
w«/fl.  where  w«  b  the  vekmty  and  /•  is  the  length  of  the  path  of  - 
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One  of  the  moat  important  conacquencca  of  the  kinetic  theory 
ii  that  if  th«  volume  be  kepi  coiutant  the  coefficient  of  diSusion 
vliia  a*  the  K)iure  root  oi  the  abulute  lemperatuK.  To  prove 
thia,  ve  merely  have  to  Ima^ne  the  vdodly  of  each  oiolecuJe  to 
be  luddenly  increued  R  fold;  the  subaequenl  proceiaea,  includ- 
[DgdifliuioD,wi11  [hcngooDH  times  as  fast;  and  the  temperatuie 
T»  being  proportton^  to  the  kinetic  energy,  au)  therefore  to  the 
■qnare  ol  tbe  velodty,  will  be  increaacd  if  (old.    Thiu  K,  the 


uVT. 


if  the  HI 


nberol 


eased  fi 


chances  of  a  toUisiai 
traversed  between  coUisioos  a  (not  Uurt/ari  hut  as  the  result  of 
more  detailed  ret»ning)  oa  tic  average  i  In  of  what  it  was  before. 
Thus  the  free  path,  and  Ihciefare  the  cocffidcnl  of  dlHuaion. 
varies  inversely  as  the  deniity,  or  directly  as  the  volume.  If  the 
presiuie  p  and  lemperalure  T  be  taken  as  variables,  K  varies 
invenelyasfaad  directly  uVT*. 

Now  according  to  the  eiperimenti  firjt  nude  by  J.  C.  Maiwell 
and  J.  Loschmidt,  it  ippcjued  thai  with  constant  density  K 
was  proportional  to  T  more  neaily  than  lo  VT.  The  inference  is 
that  in  this  respect  a  medium  formed  of  colliding  tpheres  fails  to 
give  a  coireci  mechanical  modtl  of  gases.  It  has  been  found  by 
L.  Bolumann.  Maxwell  and  oihcn  that  a  system  of  paclidei 
whose  mutual  actiODi  vary  iccoidiog  10  tbe  inveise  Uih  power  of 
the' distance  between  them  represents  more  cntrecUy  the  relation 
between  the  coefficient  ol  difludon  and  temperatuie  in  aciujj 
gates.  Other  recent  theories  of  diSusion  have  been  advanced 
by  M.  Thiescn,  P.  Langevin  and  W  Sutherland.  On  the  other 
band,  J.  Thovcrt  finds  eiperimenta]  evidence  thai  the  coeSicicnt 
□f  diffusion  is  proportional  to  molecular  velocity  in  the  cases 
eaamined  of  non^electiolyles  dissolved  in  water  at  18°  at  1-5 
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"  Dlflubon"  will  be  found  in  I  be  eeneral  indeaal  Ibe  end  of  ea^ 
volume.  (G.  H.  Ba.) 

DIOBT,  SIR  EVKRARD  (i57S-i6d£),  En^Ui  cou|ritaloi,  ion 
of  Everird  Digby  of  Stoke  Dry.  Rutland,  wa*  bora  OD  tbe  l6lh 
of  May  1J7S.  He  Inherited  a  large  estate  at  tua  fitber'i  death 
in  1501,  and  acquired  a  considerate  increase  by  bit  ntirriacetn 
I  i-fi  to  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Mulabo  of  Golhont 
(now  Gayhunl),  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  obtained  a  [Jace  in 
Queen  EUubeth'i  household  and  as  ■  ward  of  the  ciowa  wu 
brought  up  I  Protestant;  but  about  iso9  he  came  under  the 
Influence  of  the  Jesuit,  John  Gerard,  and  loon  aflerwardl  joined 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  supported  James's  acceasion  and  was 
knighted  by  the  Utter  on  the  ijrd  of  April  t6o3.  In  a  letter  to 
Salisbuiy.  the  date  of  whicb  has  been  ascribed  to  May  iGoj, 

the  latter  a  promise  lo  prevent  Romanist  altempCs  against  the 
govenmient  in  return  for  concesiqoni  to  the  Roman  Catholics; 
adding  thai  if  severe  measures  were  again  taken  against  them 
"  within  brief  there  will  be  massages,  rebellions  and  desperate 
altempla  against  Ihe  king  and  stale."  Digby  had  suffered  no 
personal  injury  or  persecution  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  he 
sympathized  with  his  co-religioruala;  and  when  at  Midiaelmas, 
1605,  the  government  had  fully  decided  loretum  to  thepoiicyof 
repression,  the  authors  of  the  Gunpowder  ^ot  (f.v.)  sought  hi* 
financia]  support,  and  he  joined  eagerly  in  the  conqsracy.  His 
particularsharcin  the  plan  was  the  organization  of  a  rising  in  the 
Midlands;  and  on  the  pretence  of  a  hunting  party  he  assembled  a 
bodyof  gentlemen  together  a'  Danchurch  in  Warwickshire  oh  tfie 
jlh  of  November,  who  were  to  take  action  immediately  the  news 
-    '     '  '         '      ■         '  -■  '*■"'■      oj  the  kins 
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the  neighbourhood.  The  coa- 
ling of  the  6ih  m  tell  thdr  story 
of  failure  and  disaster,  and  Digby,  who  possibly  l6ighl  bavc 
escaped  Ihe  more  leiiuus  charge  of  high  treason,  was  petiosded  by 
Catesby,  with  a  false  tale  that  the  king  and  Salisbury  were  dead, 
to  lucthcr  implicate  himself  in  the  plot  and  join  the  snuH  band  of 
conspirators  in  their  hopeless  endeavour  to  raise  tie  tomitiy.  He 
accompanied  them,  the  tame  day,  to  Huddington  In  Worcesler- 
shirc  and  on  the  ;th  to  Holbeche  in  StiSordshire.  Tbe  foUowing 
morning,  however,  be  abandoned  his  CO 


declared  "  Ihey  would 
but  against  their  »ai,"  and  attempted  with  these 
self  in  a  pit.  He  was,  however,  soon  discovered  1 
He  made  a  lasl  eBort  lo  break  Ibmugb  his  raptors  on  boiseback. 
but  was  taken  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  lo  the  Tower.  His  trial 
took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  Ihe  i;Ih  of  January  1A06,  tnd 
alone  among  the  conspinton  he  pleaded  guilty,  declaring  tbat 
tbe  motives  of  his  crime  had  been  his  friendship  for  Catesby 
and  his  devotion  to  his  religion.  He  wk4  condemned  to  death, 
and  hit  execution,  wbicb  took  place  on  the  jitt,  in  SI  Paul's 
Churchyard,  wis  actomptnied  by  all  tbe  bnitah'tics  eucled  by 
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ettob  his  skiD  in  sport,  bis  "  riding  of  gmt  horses/'  as  wcU  as  hb 
skill  in  music,  his  gifts  of  mind  and  his  religious  devotion,  and 
concludes  "  he  was  as  complete  a  man  in  all  things,  that  deserved 
^ftimafriftn  or  might  win  affection  as  one  should  see  in  a  kingdom." 
Some  of  Digby's  letters  and  papers,  which  include  a  poem 
before  his  execution,  a  last  letter  to  his  infant  sons  and  corre- 
spoodence  with  his  wife  from  the  Tower,  were  published  in  The 
Cum^cwder  Treason  by  Thomas  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
1679.  He  left  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
was  the  well-known  author  and  diplomatist. 

See  works  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  Narrative  of  Father  Gerard, 
in  Condition  oi  the  Catholics  under  James  I.  by  J.  Morris  (1873), 
Ac  A  life  oi  Digby  under  the  title  of  A  ^Life  of  a  Conspirator, 
by  a,  Romish  Reaiaant  (Thomas  LongueYille;,  was  published  in 
1195-  (F.CY.) 

DI6BT,  SIR  KEKELM  (1603-1665),  English  author,  diplom- 
atist and  naval  commander,  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby  (q.v.), 
was  bom  on  the  i  ith  of  July>26o3,  and  after  his  father's  execution 
in  1606  resided  with  his  mother  at  Gayhurst,  being  brought  up 
apparently  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  1617  he  accompanied  his 
coosin.  Sir  John  Digby,  afterwards  xst  earl  of  Bristol,  and  then 
ambassador  in  Spain,  to  Madrid.  On  his  return  in  April  1618  he 
entered  Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcester  (Allege),  Oxford,  and 
studied  under  Thomas  Allen  (1542-1632),  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, who  was  much  impressed  with  his  abilities  and  called 
him  the  Mirandtda,  i.e.  the  infant  prodigy,  of  his  age.^  He  left 
the  university  without  taking  a  degree  in  1620,  and  travelled 
in  France,  where,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  inspired  an 
uncontrollable  passion  in  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de'  Medici, 
DOW  a  lady  of  more  than  mature  age  and  charms;  he  visited 
Florence,  and  in  March  1623  joined  Sir  John  Digby  again  at 
Bladrid,  at  the  time  when  PrinceCharles  and  Buckingham  arrived 
on  their  adventurous  expedition.  He  joined  the  prince's  house- 
hold and  returned  with  him  to  England  on  the  5th  of  October 
1633,  being  knighted  by  James  I.  on  the  23rd  of  October  and 
receiving  the  appointment  of  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Prince  Charles.  In  162  5  he  married  secretly  Venetia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Hanley  of  Tonge  Castle,  Shropshire,  a  lady  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  intellectual  attainments,  but  of  doubtful 
virtue.  Digby  was  a  man  of  great  stature  and  bodily  strength. 
Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Garendon,  who  with  Ben 
Jooson  was  included  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  describes 
him  as  "  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  person  and  presence  which 
drew  the  eyes  of  all  men  upon  him,  a  wonderful  graceful 
behaviour,  a  flowing  courtesy  and  civility,  and  such  a  volubility 
ollanguage  as  surprised  and  delighted."*  Digby  for  sometime 
was  excluded  from  public  employment  by  Buckingham's  jealousy 
of  his  coosin,  Lord  BristoL  At  length  in  1627,  on  the  latter's 
advice,  Digby  determined  to  attempt  "  some  generous  action," 
and  00  the  22nd  of  December,  with  the  approval  of  the  king, 
embarked  as  a  privateer  with  two  ships,  with  the  object  of  attack- 
ing the  French  ships  in  the  Venetian  harbour  of  Scanderoon.  On 
the  i8th  of  January  he  arrived  off  Gibraltar  and  captured  several 
Spanish  and  Flemish  vessels.  From  the  X5th  of  February  to  the 
27th  of  ^larch  he  remained  at  anchor  off  Algiers  on  account  of  the 
r^**^'^  of  his  men,  and  extracted  a  promise  from  the  authorities 
cl  better  treatment  of  the  English  ships.  He  seized  a  rich  Dutch 
veasd  near  Majorca,  and  after  other  adventures  gaiined  a  complete 
victory  over  the  French  and  Venetian  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
Scanderoon  on  the  x  i  th  of  June.  His  successes,  however,  brought 
upon  the  English  merchants  the  risk  of  reprisals,  and  he  was  urged 
to  depart.  He  returned  home  in  triumph  in  February  1629,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  king,  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  navy  in  October  1630,  but  his  proceedings  were  disavowed  on 
account  of  the  complaints  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  In  X633 
Lady  Digby  died,  and  her  memory  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson 
in  a  series  of  poems  entitled  Eupheme,  and  by  other  poets  of 
the  day.  Digby  retired  to  Gresham  College,  and  exhibited  ex- 
travagant grief,  maintaining  a  seclusion  for  two  3rears.  About 
this  time  Digby  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  but  by  October 
'635,  while  in  France,  he  had  already  returned  to  the  Roman 

>  Lellen  hy  Eminent  Persons  (Aubrey's  Lives),  iL  324. 
>  Lije  and  CmUinnation, 


Catholic  faith.*  In  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  March  1636  Laud 
remonstrates  with  him,  but  assures  him  of  the  continuance  of  his 
friendship.*  In  1638  he  published  A  Conference  with  a  Lady  abotU 
choice  of  a  Rdigion^  in  which  he  argues  that  the  Roman  Church, 
possessing  alone  the  qualifications  of  universality,  unity  of 
doctrine  and  uninterrupted  apostolic  succession,  is  the  only  true 
church,  and  that  the  intrusion  of  error  into  it  is  impossible.  The 
same  subject  is  treated  in  letters  to  George  Digby,  afterwards 
2nd  earl  of  Bristol,  dated  the  2nd  of  November  X638  and  the  29th 
of  November  1639,  which  were  published  in  1651,  as  well  as  in 
a  further  Discourse  concerning  InfaUibUity  in  Religion  in  1652. 
Returning  to  En^and  he  associated  himself  with  the  queen  and 
her  Roman  (^thdic  friends,  and  joined  in  the  appcsd  to  the 
English  Romanists  for  money  to  support  the  king's  Scottish 
expedition.*  In  consequence  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  (Commons  on  the  27th  of  January  X64X,  and  the 
king  was  petitioned  to  remove  him  with  other  recusants  from  his 
councils.  He  left  England,  and  while  at  Paris  killed  in  a  dud  a 
French  lord  who  had. insulted  Charles  I.  in  his  presence.  Louis 
XIII.  took  his  part,  and  furnished  him  with  a  military  escort  into 
Flanders.  Returning  home  he  was  imprisoned,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  early  in  X642,  successively  in  the  "  Three 
Tobacco  Pipes  nigh  Charing  Cross,"  where  his  delightful  con- 
versation is  said  to  have  transformed  the  prison  into  "  a  place  of 
delight,"  *  and  at  Winchester  House.  He  was  finally  released  and 
allowed  to  go  to  France  on  the  30th  of  July  X643,  through  the 
intervcntbn  of  the  queen  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  on  condition 
that  he  would  neither  promote  nor  conceal  any  plots  abroad 
against  the  English  government. 

Before  leaving  England  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  from 
him  an  admission  that  Laud,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate, 
had  desired  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  but  Digby  denied  that  the 
archbishop  had.  any  leanings  towards  Rome.  On  the  xst  of 
November  1643  it  was  resolved  by  the  Commons  to  confiscate  his 
property.  He  published  in  London  the  same  3rear  Observations 
on  the  22nd  stanza  in  the  f^  canto  of  the  2nd  booh  of  Spenser's 
"  Pairie  Queene,"  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Egerton  collection 
(British  Museum,  No.  2725  f.  X17  b),  and  Observations  on  a 
surreptitious  and  unauthorized  edition  of  the  Religio  Medici,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  from  the  Roman  (Catholic  point  of  view, 
which  drew  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  author.  After  his  arrival 
in  Paris  he  published  his  chief  philosophical  works.  Of  Bodies 
and  Of  the  Immortality  of  Man's  Sonl  (X644),  autograph  MSS.  of 
which  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Ste  (jenevi^ve  at  Paris,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Descartes.  He  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  her  chancellor,  and  in  the  summer  of  X64S  he  was 
despatched  by  her  to  Rome  to  obtain  assistance.  Digby  promised 
the  conversion  of  Charles  and  of  his  diief  supporters.  At  first  his 
eloquence  made  a  great  impression.  Pope  Innocent  X.  declared 
that  he  spoke  not  merely  as  a  (Catholic  but  as  an  ecclesiastic. 
But  the  absence  of  any  warrant  from  Charles  himself  roused 
suspidons  as  to  the  solidity  of  his  assurances,  and  he  obtained 
nothing  but  a  grant  of  20,000  crowns.  A  violent  quarrel  with  the 
pope  followed,  and  he  returned  in  X646,  having  consented  in  the 
queen's  name  to  complete  religiotis  freedom  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  both  in  Eng^d  and  Ireland,  to  an  independent  parlia- 
:ment  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  surrender  of  Dublin  and  all  the  Irish 
fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  king's 
troops  to  be  employed  in  enforcing  the  articles  and  the  pope 
granting  about  £36,000  with  a  promise  of  further  payments  in 
obtaining  direct  assistance.  In  February  1649  Digby  was  invited 
to  come  to  Eng^d  to  arrange  a  proposed  toleration  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  on  his  arrival  in  May  the  scheme  had  already  been 
abandoned.  He  was  again  banished  on  the  3  xst  of  August,  and 
it  was  not  till  1654  that  he  was  allowed  by  the  council  of  state  to 
return.  He  now  entered  into  close  relations  with  Cromwell,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
whose  alliance  he  desired  to  secure  for  France  rather  than  for 

*  Strafford's  Letters,  I  474. 

*  Uud's  Works,  vi.  447. 

*  Thomason  Tracts,  Bnt.  Muk.  E  164  (ij). 

*  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  ii.  19a 
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Spain,  and  was  engaged  by  Cromwell,  much  to  the  scandal  of  both 
Royalists  and  Roundheads,  in  negotiations  abroad,  pf  which  the 
aim  was  probably  to  prevent  a  tmion  between  those  two  foreign 
powers.  He  visited  Germany,  in  x66o  was  in  Paris,  and  at  the 
Restoration  returned  to  England.  He  was  well  received  in  spite 
of  his  former  relations  with  Cromwell,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
post  as  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's  chancellor.  In  January  x66x 
he  delivered  a  lecture,  which  was  published  the  same  month,  at 
Gresham  College,  on  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  became  an 
original  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1663.  In  January  1664 
he  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  the  cause  assigned  being  that 
he  had  interposed  too  far  in  favour  of  the  and  earl  of  Bristol, 
disgraced  by  the  king  on  account  of  the  charge  of  hi^  treason 
brought  by  him  against  Clarendon  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  and  scientific 
society  at  his  house  in  Co  vent  Garden.  He  died  on  the  xxth  of 
June  X665.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom  two,  a  son  and  one 
daughter,  survived  him. 

Digby,  though  he  possessed  for  the  time  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  natural  science,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
explain  the  necessity  of  oxygen  to  the  existence  of  plants,  bears 
no  high  place  in  the  history  of  science.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
astrology  and  alchemy,  and  the  extraoniinary  fables  which  he 
circulated  on  the  subject  of  his  discoveries  are  evidence  of  any- 
thing rather  than  of  the  scientific  spirit  In  1656  he  made  public 
a  marvellous  account  of  a  city  in  Tripoli,  petrified  in  a  few  hours, 
which  he  printed  in  the  Mercurius  Politicus.  Malicious  reports 
had  been  current  that  his  wife  had  been  poisoned  by  one  of  his 
prescriptions,  viper  wine,  taken  to  preserve  her  beauty.  Evelyn, 
who  visited  him  in  Paris  in  X65X,  describes  him  as  an  "  errant 
mountebamk."  Henry  Stubbes  characterizes  him  as  "  the  very 
Pliny  of  our  age  for  lying,"  and  Lady  Fanshawe  refers  to  the  same 
"  infirmity."  ^  His  famous  "  powder  of  sympathy,"  which  seems 
to  have  been  only  powder  of  *' vitriol,"  healed  without  any 
contact,  by  being  mmly  applied  to  a  rag  or  bandage  taken  from 
the  wound,  and  Digby  records  a  miraculous  cure  by  this  means  in 
a  lecture  given  by  him  at  Montpellier  on  this  subject  in  1658, 
published  in  French  and  English  the  same  year,  in  German  in 
x66o  and  in  Dutch  in  1663;  but  Digby's  cUim  to  its  origiiuil 
discovery  is  doubtful,  Nathaniel  Highmore  in  his  History  of 
Generatum  (X651,  p.  X13)  calling  the  powder  "  Talbot's  powder," 
and  ascribing  its  invention  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  Some  of  Digby's 
pills  and  preparations,  however,  described  in  The  Closet  of  Ike 
Eminentty  Learned  Sir  Kendm  Digby  Knt.  Opened  (publ.  1677), 
are  said  to  make  less  demand  upon  the  faith  of  patients,  and  his 
injunction  on  the  subject  of  the  making  of  tea,  to  let  the  water 
"  remain  upon  it  no  longer  than  you  can  say  the  Miserere  Psalm 
very  leisurely,"  is  one  by  no  means  to  be  ridiculed.  As  a  philo- 
sopher and  an  Aristotelian  Digby  shows  little  originality  and 
followed  the  methods  of  the  schoolmen.  His  Roman  Catholic 
orthodoxy  mixed  with  rationalism,  and  his  political  opinions, 
according  to  which  any  existing  authority  should  receive  support, 
were  evidently  derived  from  Thomas  White  (XS82-X676),  the 
Roman  Catholic  phUosopher,  who  lived  with  him  in  France. 
White  published  in  1651  Institutiomm  PeripaieHcorum  libri 
qtdngue,  purporting  to  expound  Digby's  "peripatetic  philo- 
sophy," but  going  far  beyond  Digby's  published  treatises. 
Digby's  Memoirs  are  composed  in  the  high-flown  fantastic  manner 
then  usual  when  recounting  incidents  of  love  and  adventure, 
but  the  style  of  his  more  sober  works  is  excellent  In  1632  he 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  library  a  collection  of  236  MSS.,  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  former  tutor  Thomas  Allen,  and  described 
in  Calalogi  codicum  mannscHptorum  bibliotkecae  Bodleianae,  by 
W.  D.  Macray,  part  ix.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Digby  translated  A  Treatise  of  adkering  to  God  written  by  Albert 
the  Great,  Bishop  of  RoHsbon  (1653);  and  he  was  the  author  of 
Private  Memoirs,  published  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicholas  from  Harleian 
MS.  6758  with  introduction  (1837);  Journal  of  the  Scanderoon 
Voyage  in  162S,  printed  by  J.  Bruce  with  preface  (Camden 
Society,  x868);  Poems  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Papers  .  .  .  with 

>  DicL  of  Sat.  Biog.  rab  "  Digby."    See  also  Robert  Boyte's 
Works  (1744),  V.  y>2. 


preface  and  notes  (Roxburghe  Club,  1877);  an  the  Add,  MiSS. 

34,36a  f.  66  is  a  poem  Of  the  Miserys  of  Man,  probably  by  Digby; 

Choiu  of  Experimental  Receipts  in  Physick  and  Ckintrgery  ... 

colUcied  by  Sir  K.  Digby  (1668),  and  Chymical  Secrets  and  Rare 

Experiments  (1683),  were  published  by  G.  Hartman,  who  describea 

hiinself  as  Digby's  steward  and  laboratory  assistant 

See  the  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digjby  by  one  of  his  DescendamU 
(T.  Longueviile),  1896.  (P.  C  Y.) 

DIQBT,  KENELM  HENRT  (i8oo-x88o),  English  writer, 
youngest  son  of  William  Digby,  dean  of  Clonfert,  was  bom  at 
Clonfert,  Ireland,  in  x8oo.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  soon  after  taking  his  B.A.  d^pree  there  in  xSxg 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  spent  most  of  his  life,  which  was 
mainly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  in  London,  where  he  died  on 
the  2  and  of  March  x88a  Digby's  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
earliest  publication.  The  Broadstone  of  Honour,  or  Rules  for  the 
Gentlemen  of  England  (x82a),  which  contains  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  medieval  customs,  full  of  quotations  from  varied  sources.  The 
work  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  issued  (1826-X827)  in  four 
volumes  entitled:  GodefriduSf  Tancredus,  Morus  and  Orlandus 
(numerous  re-impressions,  the  best  of  which  is  the  edition 
brought  out  by  B.  Quaritch  in  five  volumes,  X876-1877). 

Among  Dtgby'a  other  works  are:  Mores  Catkolici,  or  Afjts  </ 
Faith  (II  vols.,  London,  1831-1840):  Compitum;  or  the  Meettntof 
the  Ways  at  the  Catholic  Ckurck  (7  vols.,  London,  1848-1854);  The 
Lovers'  Seat^  KathetniriHa;  or  Common  Things  in  relation  to  Beauty, 
Virtue  and  Faith  (a  vols.,  London,  1856).  A  complete  list  b  given 
in  J.  Gtllow's  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  En^ish  Catholics,  iL 
81-83. 

DIOENES  ACRITAS,  BASILXUS,  Byzantine  national  hero, 
probably  lived  in  the  xoth  century.  He  is  named  Digencs  (of 
double  birth)  as  the  son  of  a  Moslem  father  and  a  Christian 
mother;  Acritas  (Axpa,  frontier,  boundary),  as  one  of  the  fron- 
tier guards  of  the  empire,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  mililes 
limitanei.  The  chief  duty  of  these  acritae  consisted  in  repelling 
Moslem  inroads  and  the  raids  of  the  apdatae  (cattle-lifters), 
brigands  who  may  be  compared  with  the  more  modem  Klephts. 
The  original  Digenes  epic  is  lost,  but  four  poems  are  extant,  in 
which  the  different  incidents  of  the  legend  have  been  worked 
up  by  different  hands.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  about  4000 
lines,  written  in  the  so-called  *'  political "  metre,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  in  a  16th-century 
MS.,  at  Trebizond;  the  other  three  MSS.  were  found  at  Grotta 
Ferrata,  Andros  and  Oxford.  The  poem,  which  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  the  Romance  of  the  Cid, 
undoubtedly  contains  a  kernel  of  fact,  although  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  in  any  sense  an  historical  record.  The  scene  of  action 
is  laid  in  Cappadoda  and  the  district  of  the  Euphrates. 

Editions  of  the  Trebizond  MS.  by  C.  Sathas  and  E.  Legrand  in 
the  Colleelion  des  monuments  pour  servir  d  VHude  de  la  langue  nfo- 
heUinique,  new  series,  vi.  (1875),  and  bv  S.  Joannides  (Constantinople. 
1887).     See  monographs  by  A.  Luber  (Saltburg,   1885)  and  G. 


la  fin  du  dixiane  siicle  (1897). 

DIGEST,  a  term  used  generally  of  any  digested  or  carefully 
arranged  collection  or  compendium  of  written  matter,  but  more 
particularly  in  law  of  a  compilation  in  condensed  form  of  a  body 
of  law  digested  in  a  systematical  method;  e.f.  the  Digest  (Digesfa) 
or  Pandects  (n&rbecTOi)  of  Justinian,  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  the  earlier  jurists  compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  The  word  is  also  given  to  the  compilations  of  the 
main  points  (marginal  or  hand-notes)  of  decided  cases,  usually 
arranged  in  alphabetical  and  subject  order,  and  published  under 
such  titles  as  "  Common  Law  Digest,"  "  Annual  Digest,"  &c 

DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  (Patholooy).  Several  facts  of  im- 
portance have  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  pathology  of  the  organs  concerned  in  digestive  processes  (for 
the  anatomy  see  AuifENTAEY  Canal  and  allied  articles).  In 
the  first  place,  more  than  all  other  systems,  the  digestive  comprises 
greater  range  of  structure  and  exhibits  widef  diversity  of  function 
within  its  domain.  Each  separate  structure  and  each  different 
function  presents  special  pathological  signs  and  symptoms. 
Again,  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  system  have  to  be  performed 
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ooostant  vaxiatioos  in  the  work  set  them.  The 
crude  articles  of  diet  offered  them  vary  immensely  in  nature,  bulk 
and  utility,  from  which  they  must  elaborate  simile  fo6d-eleEDents 
fior  absorption,  incorporate  them  after  absorption  into  complex 
organic  substances  properly  designed  to  supply  the  constant  needs 
of  cellular  activity,  of  growth  and  rq>air,  and  fitly  harmonized 
to  fulfil  the  many  requirements  of  very  divergent  processes  and 
functiona.  Any  form  of  unjAysiological  diet,  each,  failure  to 
cater  for  the  wants  of  any  special  tissue  engaged  in,  or  of  any 
processes  of,  metabolism,  carry  with  them  pathological  signs. 
Ferhapa  In  greater  degree  than  elsewhere  are  the  individual 
sections  of  the  digestive  system  dependei^t  upon,  and  closely 
correlated  with,  one  another.  The  lungs  can  only  yield  oxygen 
to  the  blood  when  the  oxygen  is  uncombined;  no  compoimds 
arc  of  use.  The  digestive  organs  have  to  deal  with  an  enormous 
variety  of  oompounid  bodies,,  from  which  to  obtain  the  elements 
necessary  for  protoplasmic  upkeep  and  activity.  Morbid  lesions 
of  the  respiratocy  and  circulatory  systems  arc  frequently  capable 
of  compoisation  through  incrnsed  activity  elsewhere;  and  the 
symptoms  they  give  rise  to  follow  chiefly  along  one  line;  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  more  liable  to  occasion  disorders 
ebewhere  than  to  cxdte  compensatory  actions.  The  digestive 
tytttm  includes  every  organ,  function  and  process  concerned 
with  the  utilization  of  food-stuffs,  from  the  moment  of  their 
entrance  into  the  mouth,  their  preparation  in  the  canal,  assimi- 
lation with  the  tissues,  their. employment  therein,  up  to  their 
excretion  or  expulsion  in  the  form  of  waste.  Each  portion 
resembles  a  link  of  a  continuous  chain;  each  link  depends  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  others,  the  weakening  or  breaking  of  one 
straining  or  making  impotent  the  chain  as  a  whole. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  alimentary  tract  is  the  part 
most  subject  to  pathological  alterations,  and  in  this  connexion 
it  should  be  remember^  that  this  membrane  diffezs  both  in 
stnactnre  and  functions  throughout  the  tract.  Chiefly  protective 
from  the  mouth  to  the  cardia,  it  is  secretory  and  absorbent  in  the 
stomach  and  bowel;  while  the  glandular  cells  forming  part  of  it 
secrete  both  acid  and  alkaline  fluids,  several  ferments  or  mucus. 
Over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  its  modified  odls  subserve  the 
sense  of  taste.  Without,  connected  with  it  by  the  submucous 
cooaective  tissue,  is  placed  the  muscular  coat,  and  externally  over 
the  greater  portion  of  its  length  the  peritoneal  serous  membrane. 
All  parts  are  supplied  with  blodd-vessels,  lymph-ducts  and 
nerves,  the  last  belonging  either  to  local  or  to  central  circuits. 
Associated  with  the  tract  are  the  salivary  glands,  the  liver  and 
the  pancreas;  while,  in  addition,  lymphoid  tissue  is  met  with 
diffindy  scattered  throughout  the  lining  membranes  in  the  tonsOs, 
appendix,  sditary  ^n(b  and  Beyer's  patches,  and  the  mesenteric 
^ands.  The  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system  in  whose 
leskms  we  are  here  interested  are  many  in  number,  and  can  only 
be  summarised  here.  (For  the  physiology  of  digestion  see 
NinsmoN.)  Broadly,  they  may  be  given  as:  (i)  Ingestion  and 
swallowing  of  food,  .transmluion  of  it  through  the  tract,  and 
cxpoiBicm  of  the  Waste  material;  (a)  secretion  of  acids  and 
alkalis  for  the  performance  of  digestive  processes,  aided  by  (3) 
elaboration  and  addition  o(  complex  bodies,  termed  enzymes 
cr  fcnnents;  (4)  secretion  of  mucus;  (5)  protection  of  the  body 
against  oiganismal  infection,  and  against  toxic  products;  (6) 
afaaorptiofi  of  food  dements  and  reconstitution  of  them  into 
OMnpIcz  substances  fitted  for  metabolic  application;  and  (7) 
cxcretioD  of  the  waste  products  of  protoplasmic  action.  These 
functions  may  be  altereid  by  dtsesse,  sin^y  or  in  conjunction;  it 
is  rare,  however^  to  find  but  one  affected,  whUe  an  apparently 
identical  disturbance  of  function  may  often  arise  from  totally 
different  org^c  lesions.  Another  point  of  importance  is  seen  in 
the  dose  interdependence  which  exists  between  the  secretions  of 
and  those  of  alkaline  reaction.  The  difference  in  reaction 
(to  act  swIolM  ssMtefftfir  as  a  stimulant  in  each  instance. 


General  Diseases. 
In  an  aectioos  of  the  alimentary  canal  actlvdy  engaged  in  the 
digestion^if  food,  a  well-marked  local  engorgement  of  the  blood- 
TOBcb  supplying  the  walls  occurs.    The  hyperaemia  abates  soon 


after  completion  of  the  spedal  duties  of  the  individual  sections. 
This  normal  condition  may  be  abnormally  exaggerated  by  over- 
stimulation from  irritant  poisons  introduced  into  the 
canal;  from  too  rich,  too  copious  or  indigestible 
artides  of  diet;  or  from  too  prolonged  an  experience 
of  some  unvaried  kind  of  food-stuff,  especially  if  large  quantities 
of  it  are  necessary  for  metabolic  needs;  entering  into  the  first 
stage  of  inflammation,  acute  hyperaemia.  More  important, 
because  productive  of  less  tractable  lesions,  is  passive  congestion 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Whenever  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  hindered,  whether  it  arise  from  disease 
of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  the  lungs,  or  proceed  from  obstruction  in 
some  part  of  the  portal  system,  the  damming-back  of  the  venous 
drculation  speedily  produces  a  more  or  less  pronounced  stasis  of 
the  blood  in  the.  w^  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  assodkted 
abdominal  glands.  The  lack  of  a  suffidently  vigorous  flow  of 
blood  is  followed- by  defident  secretion  of  digestive  agents  from 
the  glandular  dements  involved,  by  decreased  motility  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  sjnd  bowd,  and  lessened  adapt- 
ability throughout  for  dealing  with  even  slight  irregular  demands 
on  their  powers.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ktomach  and 
bowd,  less  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  irritation,  even  of  a 
minor  character,  readily  passes  into  a  condition  of  chronic 
catarrh,  while  it  frequently  is  the  seat  of  small  abrasions, 
haemorrhagic  erosions,  which  may  cause  vomiting  of  blood  and 
the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  liver  leads  to  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels, 
cons^uent  pressure  upon  the  hepatic  cells  adjoining  them,  and 
their  gradualloss  of  function,  or  even  atrophy  and  degeneration. 
In  addition  to  the  residts  of  such  passive  congestion  exhibited 
by  the  stomach  and  bowd  as  noted  above,  passive  congestion 
of  the.liver  is  often  accompanied  by  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
abdominal  veins,  in  particular  of  those  which  surround  the  lower 
end  of  the  oesophagus,  the  lowest  part  of  the  rectum  and  anus. 
In  the  latter  position  these  dilated  vdns  constitute  what  are 
known  as  haemorrhoids  or  piles,  internal  or  external  as  their 
site  lies  within  or  outside  the  anal  aperture. 

The  mucous  and  serous  membranes  of  the  canal  and  the 
glandular  elements  of  the  associated  organs  are  the  parts  most 
subject  to  inflammatory  affections.  Among  the  several  sections 
of  the  digestive  tract  itself,  the  oesophagus  and  jejunum  are 
singularly  exempt  from  inflammatory  processes;  the  fauces, 
stomach,  caecum  and  appendix,  ileum,  mouth  and  duodenum 
(induding  the  opening  of  the  common  bile-duct),  are  more 
commonly  involved.  Stomalitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mouth, 
his  many  predisposing  factors,  but  it  has  now  been 
definitdy  determined  Uuit  its  exdting  cause  is  always  ''^ 
some  form  of  micro-organism.  Any  condition  favouring  " 
oral  sepsis,  as  carious  teeth,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  (a  di»* 
charge  of  pus  due  to  inflamed  granulations  round  carious  teeth), 
granulations  beneath  thick  crusts  of  tartar,  or  an  irritating  tooth 
plate,  favours  the  growth  of  pyogenic  organisms  and  hence  of 
stomatitis.  Many  varieties  of  this  disease  have  been  described, 
but  all  are  fonns  of  "  pyogenic  "  or  "  septic  stomatitis."  This  in 
its  mildest  form  is  catarrhal  or  erythematous,  and  is  attended 
only  by  slight  swdling  tenderness  and  salivation.  In  its  next 
stage  of  acuteness  it  is  known  as  "  membranous,"  as  a  false 
membrane  is  produced  somewfiat  resembling  that  due  to 
diphtheria,  though  caused  by  a  staphyloicoccus  only.  A  still 
more  acute  form  Is  "  ulcerative,"  which  may  go  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  beneath  the  tongue.  Scariet  fever  usually 
gives  rise  to  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  mouth  followed  by 
desquamation,  but  more  rardy  it  is  accompanied  by  a  most 
severe  oedematous  stomatitis  with  ^ossitis  and  tonsillitis. 
ErysipeUs  on  the  face  may  infect  the  mouth,  and  an  acute 
stomatitis  due  to  the  diphtheria  badllus,  Kleba-Loefiler  bacillus, 
has  been  described.  A  distinct  and  very  dangerous  form  of 
stomatitis  in  infants  and  young  chfldren  b  known  as  "  aphthous 
stomatitis  "  or  "  thrush."  This  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 
Oidium  alhicans.  It  is  always  preceded  by  a  gastro-enteritis  and 
dry  mouth,  and  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  soon  attracts  attention 
by  the  little  white  raised  patches  surrounded  by  a  dusky  red  zone 
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fcftttered  on  tongue  and  cheeks.  Epidemics  have  occurred  in 
hospitals  and  orphanages.  Mouth  breathing  is  the  cause  of  many 
ilis.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  ftc, 
becomes  dry,  micro-organisms  multiply  and  the  mouth  becomes 
foul.  Also  from  disease  of  the  nose,  the  upper  jaw,  palate  and 
teeth  do  not  make  proper  progress  in  devdopment.  There  is 
overgrowth  of  tonsils,  and  adenoids,  with  resulting  deafness,  and 
the  child's  mental  development  suffers.  An  ordinary  "sore 
throat "  usually  signifies  acute  catarrh  of  the  fauces,  and  is  of 
purely  organismal  origin, "  catching  cold  "  being  only  a  secondary 
and  minor  cause.  In  "  relaxed  throats "  there  is  a  chronic 
catarrhal  state  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  some  passive  con- 
gestion. The  tonsils  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catarrhal  attacks, 
as  might  a  priori  be  expected  by  reason  of  their  Cerberus-like 
function  with  regard  to  bactoial  intruders.  Still,  acute  attacks 
of  tonsillitis  appear  on  good  evidence  to  be  more  common  among 
individuals  predisposed  constitutionally  to  rheumatic  manifesta- 
tiots.  Cases  of  acute  tonsillitis  may  or  may  not  go  on  to  suppura- 
tion or  quinsy;  in  all  there  is  great  congestion  of  the  glands, 
increased  mucus  secretion,  and  often  secondary  involvement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.  Repeated  acute  attacks  often 
lead  to  chronic  inflammation,  in  which  the  glands  are  enlarged, 
and  often  hypertrophied  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The 
oesophagus  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  but  seldom.  In  infants 
and  young  children  thrush  due  to  Oidium  albicans  may  spread 
from  the  mouth,  and  also  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  spreads 
from  the  fauces  into  the  oesophagus.  A  catarrhal  oesophagitis 
is  rarely  seen,  but  the  commonest  form  is  traumatic,  due  to  the 
swallowing  of  boiling  water,  corrosive  or  irritant  substances,  &c. 
A  non-malignant  ulceration  may  result  which  later  leads  on  to 
an  oesopha^al  stricture.  The  physical  changes  presented  by  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine,  the  subjects  of  catarrhal 
attacks,  closely  resemble  one  another,  but  differ  symptomatic- 
ally.  Acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach  b  associated  with  intense 
hyperaemia  of  its  lining  coats,  with  visible  engorgement  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  an  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus.  The  formation  of  active  gastric  juice  is  arrested,  digestion 
ceases,  peristaltic  movements  are  sluggish  or  absent,  unless  so 
over-stimulated  that  they  act  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the 
normal,  and  induce  expulsion  of  the  gastric  contents  by  vomiting. 
The  gastric  contents,  in  whatever  degree  of  dilution  or  concentra- 
tion they  may  have  been  ingested,  when  ejected  are  of  porridge- 
thick  consistency,  and  often  but  slightly  digested.  Such 
conditions  may  succeed  a  severe  alcoholic  bout,  be  caused  by 
irritant  substances  taken  in  by  the  mouth  or  arise  from  fer- 
mentative processes  in  the  stomach  contents  themselves.  Should 
the  irritating  material  succeed  in  passing  from  the  stomach  into 
the  bowel,  similar  physical  signs  are  present;  but  as  the  quickest 
path  offered  for  the  expulsion  of  the  offendmg  substances.froip 
the  body  is  downwards,  peristalsis  is  increased,  the  flow  of  fluid 
from  the  intestinal  glancb  is  larger  in  bulk,  though  of  less  potency 
as  regards  its  normal  actions,  than  in  health,  and  diarrhoea,  with 
remcnral  of  the  irritant,  follows.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more 
marked  the  involvement  of  the  large  bowel,  the  severer  and  more 
fluid  is  the  resultant  diarrhoea.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
may  be  due  to  mechanical  injury,  thermal  or  chemical  irritants 
or  invasion  by  micro-organisms.  Also  all  the  symptoms  of 
gastric  catarrh  may  be  brought  on  by  any  acute  emotion.  The 
commonest  mechanical  injury  is  that  due  to  an  excess  of  food, 
especially  when  following  on  a  fast;  poisons  act  as  irritants,  and 
also  the  weevils  of  cheese  and  the  larvae  of  insects. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  caecum  and  its  attached 
appendix  vermiformis  are  very  common,  and  give  rise  to  several 
special  symptoms  and  signs.  Acute  inflammatory  appendicitis 
appears  to  be  increasing  in  frequency,  and  is  associated  by  many 
with  the  modem  deterioration  in  the  teeth.  Constipation 
certainly  predisposes  to  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  prevalent 
among  medical  men,  commercial  travelleisi,  or  any  engaged  in 
arduous  callings,  subjected  to  irregular  meals,  fatigue  and 
exposure.  A  foreign  body  is  the  exdting  cause  in  many  cases, 
though  less  commonly  so  than  was  formerly  imagined.  The 
inflammation  in  the  appendix  varies  in  intensity  from  a  very 


slight  catarrhal  or  simple  form  to  an  ulcerative  variety,  and  much 
more  rarely  to  the  acute  fulminating  i^ipoididtis  in  which 
necrosis  of  the  appendix  with  abscess  formation  occurs.  It  is 
always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  peritonitis,  which  is  pro- 
tective in  nature,  shutting  in  the  inflammatory  process.  Very 
similar  symptomatically  is  the  condition  termed  perityi^tts, 
doubtless  in  former  days  frequently  due  to  the  appendix,  an  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  caecum  often  leading 
to  abscess  formation  outside  the  gut,  with  or  without  direct 
communication  with  the  canaL  The  colon  is  subject  to  three 
main  forms  of  inflammation.  In  simple  colitis  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  colon  is  intensely  injected,  bright  red  in  colour, 
and  secreting  a  thick  mucus,  but  there  is  no  accompanying 
ulceration.  It  is  often  found  in  association  with  some  constitu- 
tional disease,  as  Bright's  disease,  and  also  with  cancer  of  the 
bowd.  But  when  it  has  no  association  with  other  trouble  it  is 
probably  bacterial  in  origin,  the  Bacillus  aUeritidis  sfirogtna 
having  been  isolated  in  many  cases.  The  motions  always  contain 
large  quantities  of  mucus  and  more  or  less  blood.  A  second  very 
severe  form  of  inflammation  of  the  cdon  is  known  as  *'  membran- 
ous coh'tis,"  and  this  may  be  dther  dyspeptic,  or  secondary  to 
other  diseases.  In  this  trouble  membranes  are  passed  per  cnum, 
accompam'ed  by  a  pain  so  intense  as  often  to  cause  fainting.  In 
severe  cases  complete  tubular  casts  of  the  intestine  have  been 
found.  Often  the  motions  contain  very  little  faecal  matter,  but 
consist  only  of  membranes,  mucus  and  a  little  Uood.  A  third 
form  is  that  known  as  "  ulcerative  colitis."  Any  part  of  the  Urge 
intestine  may  be  affected,  and  the  ulceration  shows  no  spedal 
distribution.  In  severe  cases  the  muscular  coat  is  exposed,  and 
perforation  may  ensue.  The  number  of  ulcers  varies  from  a  few 
to  many  dozen,  and  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  five-shilling  piece. 
Like  all  chronic  intestinal  ulcers  they  show  a  tendency  to  bea»&e 
transverse. 

Chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  stomach  are  very  common, 
and  often  follow  upon  repeated  acute  attacks.  In  them  the 
connective  tissue  incrtoses  at  the  expense  of  the  glandular 
dements;  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  less 
active  in  function.  Should  the  muscular  coat  be  involved,  the 
dastidty  and  contractility  of  the  organ  suffer;  peristaltic  move- 
ment is  weakened;  expulsion  of  the  contents  through  the  pykmis 
hindered;  and,  aggravated  by  these  effects,  the  condition 
become^  worse,  atonic  dyspepsia  in  its  most  pronounced  form 
results,  with  or  without  dilatation.  Chronic  vascular  congestion 
may  occasion  in  process  of  time  similar  signs  and  symptoms. 

Duodenal  catarrh  is  constantly  associated  with  jaundice,  indeed 
is  most  probably  the  commonest  cause  of  catarrhal  jaundice;  often 
it  is  accompanied  by  catarrh  of  the  common  bile-duct.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  small  intestine  gives  rise  to  less  prominent 
symptoms  than  in  the  stomach.  It  generally  arises  from  more  than 
one  cause;  or  rather  secondary  causes  rapidly  become  as  import- 
ant as  the  primary  in  its  inddence.  Chronic  congestion  and  pro- 
longed irritation  lead  to  defident  secretion  and  sluggish  peristiJsis; 
these  effects  encourage  intestinal  putrefaction  and  auto-intoxi- 
cation; and  these  latter,  in  turn,  increase  the  local  unrest 

The  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  peritoneum  and  the 
mesenteric  glands  are  the  chief  sites  of  tubercular  infection  in 
the  digestive  organs.  Rardy  met  with  in  the  gullet  and 
stomach,  and  comparativdy  sddom  in  the  mouth  and 
lips,  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine 
and  peritoneum  is  common.  Tubercular  enteritis  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  phthisis,  but  may  occur  apart  from  tubercle 
of  other  organs.  Children  are  especially  subject  to  the  primary 
form.  Tubercular  peritonitis  often  is  present  also.  The  in- 
flammatory process  readily  tends  towards  ulcer  formation,  with 
haemorrhage  and  sometimes  perforation.  If  in  the  Urge  b6wd, 
the  symptoms  are  usually  less  acute  than  those  characterizing 
tubercular  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine.  The  appendix 
has  been  found  to  be  the  seat  of  tubercular  processes;  in  the 
rectum  they  form  the  general  cause  of  the  fistulae  and  abscesses  so 
commonly  met  with  here.  Tubercular  peritonitis  may  be  primary 
or  secondary,  acute  or  chronic;  occasionally  very  acute  cases  are 
seen  running  a  rapid  course;  the  majority  are  chronic  in  typ^ 
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Tbe  tnberdea  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane, 
and  if  small  and  not  very  numerous  may  give  rise  in  chronic 
cases  to  few  symptoms;  if  larger,  and  especially  when  they 
involve  and  obstruct  the  lymph-  and  blood-vessels,  ascites  follows. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  tubercular  invasion  of  the  mesenteric 
^ands  can  ever  occur  unaccompanied  by  peritoneal  infection; 
but  when  tbe  infection  of  the  glands  constitutes  the  most  pro- 
minent sign,  the  term  UUta  nuseiUarica  is  sometimes  employed. 
Here  tbe  glands,  enlarged,  forma  doughy  mass  in  the  abdomen, 
leading  to  marked  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  walls,  with 
wasting  cbewhere  and  diarrhoea. 

Tbe  liver  is  seldom  attacked  by'  tubercle,  unless  in  cases  of 
general  miliaiy  tuberculosis.  Now  and  then  it  contains  large 
caseous  tubercular  masses  in  its  substance. 

An  important  fact  with  regard  to  the  tubercular  processes  in 
tbe  digestive  organs  lies  in  the  ready  response  to  treatment  shown 
by  many  cases  of  peritoneal  or  mesenteric  invasion,  particularly 
in  tbe  young. 

Tbe  later  sequebc  of  syphilis  display  a  predilection  for  the 
rectum  and  the  liver,  usually  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
strictuie  in  the  former,  to  a  diffuse  hepatitis  or  the  formation 
ol  gunamata  in  the  serond.  In  inherited  syphilis  the  temporary 
teetb  usually  appear  early,  are  discoloured  and  soon  crumble 
away.  The  permanent  teeUi  may  be  sound  and  healthy,  but  are 
often— especially  the  upper  incisorsr— notched  and  stunted,  when 
tbey  are  known  as  "  Hutchinson's  teeth."  As  the  result  both  of 
syphilis  and  of  tubercle,  the  tissues  of  the  liver  and  bowel  may 
present  a  peculiar  alteration;  they  become  amyloid,  or  lard- 
aoeous,  a  condition  in  which  they  appear  "  waxy,"  are  coloured 
dark  mahogany  brown  with  dilute  iodine  solutions,  and  show 
degenerative  changes  in  the  connective  tissue. 

Tbe  Bacillus  typhosus  discovered  by  Eberth  is  the  causal  agent 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  has  its  chief  scat  of  activity  in  the  small 
intestine,  more  eq>ecially  in  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum.  Attack- 
ing the  Ijrmphoid  follicles  in  the  mucous  membrane,  it  causes  first 
inflammatory  enlargement,  then  necrosis  and  ulceration.  The 
adjacent  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  show  acute  catarrhal 
#>ii««gi»«-  Diarrhoea,  of  a  ^>ecial "  pea-soup  "  type,  may  or  may 
not  be  present;  while  haemorrhage  from  the  bowel,  if  ulcers  have 
formed,  is  common.  As  the  ulcers  frequently  extend  down  to  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowel,  perforation  of  this  membrane  and 
extravasation  into  the  peritoneil  cavity  is  easily  induced  by 
irritants  introduced  Into  or  ehiborated  in  the  bowel,  acting 
physically  or  by  the  excitation  of  hyper-peristalsis. 

True  Asiatic  cholera  is  due  to  the  comma-bacillus  or  ^irillum 
of  cholera,  which  is  found  in  the  rice-water  evacuations,  in  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  after  death,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tbe  intestine  just  beneath  the  epithelium.  It  has  not  been 
found  in  tbe  blood.  It  produces  an  intense  irritation  of  the  bowel, 
seldom  of  the  stomach,  without  giving  rise  locally  to  any  marked 
physical  change;  it  causes  violent  diarrhoea  and  copious  dis- 
charges of  "  rice-water "  stools,  consisting  largely  of  senmi 
swarming  with  tbe  organism. 

Dysentery  gives  rise  to  an  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine 
and  sometimes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  resulting  in  exten- 
sive ttkeiation  and  accompanied  by  faecal  discharges  of  mucus, 
maaH>us  or  blood.  In  some  forms  a  protozoan,  the  Amoeba 
dysemUriae,  is  found  in  the  stools — this  is  the  amoebic  dysentery; 
in  other  cases  a  bacillus,  Bacillus  dyse$UeHaef  is  found— the 
bacUlafy  dysentery. 

Acute  parotitis,  or  mumps,  is  an  infectious  disease  of  the  parotid 
glands,  chiefly  interesting  because  of  the  association  between  it 
and  the  testes  in  males,  inflammation  of  these  glands  occasionally 
foUowiag  or  replacing  the  affection  of  the  parotids.  The  causal 
agent  is  probably  organismal,  but  has  as  yet  escaped  detection. 
Tbe  relative  frequency  with  which  malignant  growths  occur  ia 
tbe  different  organs  of  the  digestive  system  may  be  gathered  from 
the  tabubr  analysis,  on  p.  266,  of  1 768  cases  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  as  having 
been  treated  in  the  medicaland  surgical  wards  between 
the  years  189a  and  X899  inclusive.  Of  these,  1263,  or  71*44  %, 
axle*;  505*  or  28*56%,  females.    (See  Table  I.  p.  366.) 


If  the  figures  there  given  be  classified  upon  broader  lines,  the 
residts  are  as  given  in  Table  II.  p.  966,  and  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  digestive  organs  are  peculiarly  subject  to  malignant 
disease,  a  result  of  the  incessant  changes  from  passive  to  active 
conditions,  and  vice  versa,  called  for  by  repeated  introduction 
of  food;  while  the  c<»nparative  frequency  with  which  different 
parts  are  attacked  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  degree  of  irritation 
or  changes  of  function  impcaed  upon  them.  Scirrhous,  en- 
cephaloid  and  colloid  forms  of  carcinoma  occur.  In  the  stomach 
and  oesophagus  the  scirrhous  form  is  most  common,  the  soft 
encephaloid  form  coming  next.  The  most  common  situation  for 
cancerous  growth  in  the  stomach  is  the  pybric  region.  Walsh  out 
of  1300  cases  found  6o-8  %  near  the  pytorus,  xi'4  %  over  the 
lesser  curvature,  and  4*7  %  more  or  less  over  the  whole  organ. 
The  small  int^tine  is  rarely  attacked  by  cancer;  the  large 
intestine  frequently.  The  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  caecum  and 
colon  are  affected,  and  in  this  order,  the  cylindrical-celled  form 
being  the  most  common.  Carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  is 
generally  colloid  in  character,  and  is  often  secondary  to  growths  in 
other  organs.  Cancer  of  the  liver  follows  cancer  o(  the  stomach 
and  rectum  in  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  is  relatively  more 
common  in  females  than  males.  Secondary  invasion  of  the  liver 
is  a  frequent  sequel  to  gastric  cancer.  The  pancreas  occasionally 
is  the  seat  of  cancerous  growth. 

Sarcomata  are  not  so  often  met  with  in  the  digestive  organs.* 
When  present,  they  generally  involve  the  peritoneum  or-  the 
mesenteric  glands.  The  liver  is  sometimes  attacked,  the  stomach 
rarely. 

Benign  tumours  are  not  of  common  occurrence  in  the  digestive 
organs.  Simple  growths  of  the  salivary  glands,  cysts  of  the 
pancreas  and  polypoid  tumours  of  the  rectum  are  the  most 
frequent. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  the  habitat  of  the  majority  of  animal 
parasites  found  in  man.  Frequently  their  presence  leads  to  no 
morbid  symptoms,  local  or  general;  nor  are  the  symptoms,  when 
they  do  arise,  always  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  . 

parasites  alone.  Discovery  of  their  bodies,  or  of  their  firmalm, 
eggs,  in  the  stools'is  in  most  instances  the  only  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  presence.  The  parasites  found  in  the  bowel 
belong  principally  to  two  natural  groups,  Protozoa  and  Metazoa. 
The  great  class  of  the  Protozoa  furnish  amoebae,  members  of 
Sporozoa  and  Infusoria.  The  amoebae  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  large  intestine;  one  species,  indeed,  is  termed  Amoeba 
coli.  The  frequently  observed  relation,  between  attacks  of 
dysentery  and  the  presence  of  amoebae  in  the  stools  has  led  to  the 
proposition  that  an  Amoeba  dysenterica  exists,  causing  the  disease 
— a  theory  supported  by  the  detection  of  amoebae  in  the  contents 
of  dysenteric  abscesses  of  the  liver.  No  symptoms  of  injury  to 
health  appear  to  accompany  the  presence  of  Sporozoa  in  the 
bowel,  while  the  species  of  Infusoria  found  in  it,  the  Cercomonas, 
and  TrtckomoHos  intesUnalis,  and  the  Balantidium  coli^  may  or 
may  not  be  guilty  of  prolonging  conditions  within  the  bowel 
as  have  previously  set  up  diarrhoea. 

The  Metazoa  supply  examples  of  intestinal  parasites  from  the 
classes  Annuloida  and  Nematoidea.  To  the  former  class  bek>ng 
the  various  tapeworms  found  in  the  smaU  intestine  of  man. 
They,  like  other  intestinal  parasites,  are  destitute  of  any  power 
of  active  digestion,  simply  absorbing  the  nutritious  proceeds  of 
the  digestive  processes  of  thdr  hosts.  Nematode  worms  infest 
both  the  snudl  and  large  intestine;  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the 
common  round  worm,  and  the  male  Oxyuris  vermicularis  are 
found  in  the  small  bowel,  the  adult  female  Oxyuris  vermicularis 
and  the  Tricocepkalus  dispar  in  the  large. 

The  eggs  of  Uie  Trichina  spiralis,  when  introduced  with  the 
food,  develop  in  the  bowel  into  larval  forms  which  invade  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  to  find  in  the  muscles  congenial  spots  wherein 
to  reach  maturity.  Similarly,  the  eggs  of  the  Echinococcus 
are  hatched  in  the  bowel,  and  the  embryos  proceed  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  developing  into  cysts 
capable  of  growth  into  mature  worms  after  their  ingestion  by 
dogs. 
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lesioDi  may  be  the  result  ol  abnormal  bacieriat  aotiviiy  in  the 
canali  and  these  disturbances  may  be  both  local  and  genetiL 
Many  of  the  bacteria  commoD)y  present  produce  puiielactive 
changes  in  the  content*  of  the  tract  by  tbeli  metabolic  processes. 
They  render  the  medium  they  grow  in  alkaline,  produce  diSeient 
gasei  and  elaborate  mpre  01  kis  virulent  toxins.  Other  species 
set  up  an  acid  fermentation,  seldom  accompanied  by  gas  or  to'iri 
formation.    The  products  ol  eitbei  dasi  are  mimical  10  the  free 
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groHlfa  ol  memben  oi  the  other.  The  qtecietwhicbproduce acids 
aiemorcresisiant  to  the  kctioaol  acids.  Thus, when  (he  contents 
of  the  Nomicb  pooen  a  normal  or  eicesiive  proportion  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  much  larger  number  of  putrelacdve  and 
pilbogenic  organisms  in  the  food  are  destroyed  or  inhibited  tban 
of  the  bacteria  of  acid  fermentation.  Diminished  gastric  addity 
allow*  of  the  entry  ol  a  greater  number  nf  putrefactive  land 
pathogenic]  types,  withj  as  a  consequence,  increased  facilities 
loi  their  growth  and  activity,  and  the  iKMiiaace  of  intestinal 
derangements. 
In  a  healthy  new.bom  infant  the  inoutl  Is  free  from  mlcro- 
'  very  feo  ar*  foimd  i>  a  breast-fcd  baby,  but 


h^atlir,   iwfaUeriHii,   and    VO/rit 

KBre.|lp,  cleft  palate,  hernia 
and  Imperforate  anus  arc  pbyiinl 
abnormalftiesvhicbateblerestlngto thesurgeon  rathctthanto 
the  patholo^t.  The  oesophagus  may  be  the  seat  of  a  diverti- 
culum, or  blind  pouch,  usuaUy  siluated  in  its  kwer  hall,  which  in 
most  instances  is  probably  partly  acquired  and  partly  ^ 

congenital;  a  local  weakness  succumbing  to  presure.  \\L7^ 
Hypertrophyof  the  muscular  cont  of  the  pyloric  region  ^^^^ 
*    ■  a"*ttic  anomaly  in  infant*, 

od  into  the  bowel,  and  causing  death 
fn  a  short  time.  Incomplete  clonin 
of  the  vitelline  duct  result*  in 
the  pretence  of  a  diverticulum — 
Meckel'* — generally  connected  with 
the  ileum,  mainly  important  by 
reason  of  the  readintii  with  which 
it  occasluu  intestinal  obslmction. 
Idiopathic  congenital  dilatation  o( 
the  colon  has  been  described. 
Traction  diverticula  of  the  oeso- 

•equeli  to  nppuntive  inflamma- 
tion of  cwioJ  lymphatic  gland*. 
More  frequently  dOatation  of  a  section  is  met  with,  due  *■  a 
rule  to  the  presence  of  a  stricture.  Tlie  *tomach  often  dlvtrjes 
from  the  normal  in  siie,  shape  and  position.  Normally  ospable 
in  the  adult  of  conUbung  from  £[ly  to  sixty  ounces,  either  by 
reason  ol.organic  disease,  or  as  tbe  result  of  functional  distuib- 
ance,  Its  capacity  may  vary  eoormously.  Tlie  writer  ha*  seen 
post  mortem  a  stomach  wbicb  held  >  giUoD  (lAo  ounces),  and 
•gain  one  holding  only  two  ounces.  Cancer  tpnti  over  a  laige 
ard^  and  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  wall  cause  diminution  in 
capacity;  pyloric  obstruction,  weakness  of  ihe  muscular  cost, 
and  nervous  inSuences  are  associated  with  dilaution.  A  peculiar 
distortion  of  the  ibspe  of  the  stomach  foUowi  cicatriialion  ot 
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nkcft  of  gteater  or  le«er  cnrvitare;  the  gsstiic  cavity  becomes  j 
*'  hour-flass  "  in  shape.  In  addition,  the  stomach  may-  be  di»* 
placed  downwards  as  a  whole,  a  condition  known  as  gastroptosis: 
if  the  pyloric  portion  only  be  displaced,  the  lesion  is  termed 
pyloroptosis.  Ptoses  of  other  abdominal  organs  are  described; 
the  fiver,  transverse  colon,  spleen  and  kidneys  may  be  involved. 
Displacements  downwards  of  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon, 
along  with  a  movable  right  kidney  and  associated  with  dyspepsia 
and  neurasthenia,  form  the  malady  termed  by  G16nard  cntero- 
ptosis.  A  general  visceroptosis  often  occurs  in  those  patients 
who  have  some  tuberculous  lesion  of  the  lungs  or  elsewhere, 
this  disease  causing  a  general  weakening  and  subsequent 
stretching  of  all  ligaments.  Displacements  of  the  abdominal 
viscoa  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
dytptpuM  of  a  neurotic  type.  The  rectum  is  liable  to  prolapse, 
consequent  upon  constipation  and  straining  at  stool,  or  following 
local  injuries  of  the  perineal  floor. 

Bvery  pathological  lesion  shown  by  digestive  organs  is  closely 
associated  with  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  general  or  local; 
so  stoppage  of  active  gastric  digestive  processes  after 
profound  nervous  shock,  and  occurrence  of  nervous . 
diarrhoea  from  the  same  cause.  Gastric  dyspepsia 
of  nervous  origin  presents  most  varied  and  contra- 
dictory ssrmptoms:  diminished  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice, 
hyi)er-acidity,  over-production,  arrest  of  secretion,  lessened  or 
increased  movements,  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  presence  of 
contents,  dictation  or  spasm.  Often  the  nervous  cause  can 
be  tnced  back  farther, — in  females,  frequently  to  the  pelvic 
oqE&ns;  in  both  sexes,  to  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  brain  or 
the  boweL  Unhealthy  conditions  related  to  evacuation  of  the 
boweS-conteots  commonly  induce  reflex  nervous  manifestations  of 
afinonnal  character  referred  to  the  stomach  and  liver.  Gastric 
disturbances  similarly  react  upon  the  proper  conduct  of  intestinal 
funrtiows 

LooilDiseasis. 

Tkt  Uoulk. — ^The  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks  inside  the 
mouth,  of  the  gums  and  the  under-surface  and  edges  of  the 
tongue,  is  often  the  seat  of  small  irritable  ulcers,  usually  associated 
with  some  digestive  derangement.  A  crop  of  minute  vesicles 
known  as  Koplik's  spots  over  these  parts  has  been  lately  stated 
by  K(^;ilik  to  be  an  early  symptom- of  measles.  Xerostomia,  or 
dry  mouth,  is  a  rare  condition,  connected  with  lack  of  salivary 
secretion.  Gangrenous  stomatitis,  cancrum  oris,  or  noma, 
oecasionaUjK^ttacks  debih'tated  children,  or  patients  convalescing 
from  acute  fevers,  more  especially  after  measles.  It  commences 
in  the  gums  ox  cheeks,  and  causes  widespread  sloughing  of  the 
adjacent  soft  parts-;it  ma/  be  of  the  bones. 

Tkt  Stamuek. — It  were  futile  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
protean  nunifestations  of  disturbance  which  proceed  from  a  dis- 
ordered stomach.  The  possible  permutations  and  combinations 
of  the  causes  of  gastric  vagaries  almost  reach  infinity.  Idio- 
syncrasy, past  and  present  gastric  education,  penury  or  plethora, 
actoal  digestive  power,  motility,  bodily  requirements  and  condi- 
tions, environment,  mental  influences,  local  or  adjacent  organic 
lesioas)  and,  not  least,  reflex  impressions  from  other  organs,  all 
contribute  to  the  variance. 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach,  however— the  perforating  gastric  ulcer 
—occupies  a  unique  position  among  diseases  of  this  organ. 
Gastric  ulcers  are  circumscribed,  punched  out,  rarely  larger  than 
a  sixpmny-bit.  funnel-shaped,  the  narrower  end  towards  the 
peritoneal  coat,  and  distributed  in  those  regions  of  the  stomach 
waB  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  contents. 
They  occur  most  frequently  in  females,  especially  if  anaemic,  and 
are  usually  accompanied  by  excess  of  acid,  actual  or  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  blood,  in  the  stomach  contents.  Local  pain, 
docia]  pain,  generally  to  the  left  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal 
qrinotts  process,  and  haematemesis  and  melaena,  are  sjrmptom- 
atic  of  it.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  varies  with  the  rapidity  of 
ulcer  formation  and  the  size  of  vessel  opened  into.  Fatal  results 
arise  from  ulceration  into  large  blood-vessels,  followed  by  copious 
haemorrhage,  or  by  perforation  of  the  ulcer  into  the  peritoneal 


cavity.  Scars  of  such  ulcers  may  be  found  post  mortem,  although 
no  symptoms  of  gastric  disease  have  been  exhibited  during  life; 
gastric  ulcers,  therefore,  may  be  latent. 

Irritation  of  the  sensory  nerve-endings  in  the  stomach  wall 
from  the  presence  of  an  increased  proportion  of  add,  organic  or 
mineral,  in  the  stomach  contents  is  accountable  for  the  well- 
known  symptom  heartburn.  Water-brash  is  a  term  applied  to 
eructation  of  a  colourless,  almost  tasteless  fluid,  probably  saliva, 
which  has  collected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  from 
failure  of  the  cardiac  sphincter  of  the  stomach  to  rcJax;  reversed 
oesophageal  peristalsis  causing  regurgitation.  A  similar  reversed 
action  serves  in  merycism,  or  rumination,  occasionally  found  in 
man,  to  raise  part  of  the  food,  lately  ing^ted,  from  the  stomach  to 
the  mouth.  Vomiting  also  is  aided  by  reversed  peristaltic  action, 
both  of  the  stomach  and  the  oesophagus,  with  the  help  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  abdomixiisl  wall. 
Emesis  may  be  caused  both  by  local  nervous  influence,  and 
through  the  central  nervous  mechanism  either  reflexly  or  from 
the  diirect  action  of  substances  circulating  In  the  blood.  Further, 
the  causal  agent  acting  on  the  central  nervous  apparatus  may  be 
organic  or  functional,  as  well  as  medidnal.  Vomiting  without 
any  apparent  cause  suggests  nervous  lesions,  organic  or  reflex. 
The  obstinate  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  the 
primary  cause  proceeds  reflexly  from  the  pelvis.  In  females  the 
pelvic  organs  are  often  the  true  source  of  emesis.  Haematemesis 
accompanies  gastric  ulcer,  cancer,  chronic  congestion  with 
haemorrhagic  erosion,  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  may  follow 
violent  acts  of  vomiting.  In  cases  of  ulcer  the  blood  is  usually 
bright  and  in  considerable  amount;  in  cancer,  darker,  like  coffee- 
grounds;  and  in  cases  of  erosion,  in  smaller  quantity  and  of  bright 
colour.  The  reaction  of  the  stomach  contents,  if  the  cause  be 
doubtful,  yields  valuable  aid  towards  a  diagnosis.  Of  increased 
addity  in  gastric  ulcer,  normal  in  hepatic  congestion,  it  is 
diminished  in  cancer;  but  as  the  add  present  in  cancer  is  largely 
lactic,  analysis  of  the  gastric  contents  must  often  be  a  sine  qua 
fMff ,  because  hyperaddity  from  lactic  may  obscure  hypoaddity  of 
hydrochloric  add. 

Flatulence  usually  results  from  fermentative  processes  ia 
the  stomach  an<i  bowel,  as  the  outcome  of  bacterial  activity.  A 
different  form  of  flatulence  is  common  in  neurotic  individuals; 
in  such  the  gas  evolved  consists  simply  in  carbonic  add  liberated 
from  the  blood,  and  its  evolution  is  generally  characterised  by 
rapid  development  and  by  hick  of  all  fermentative  signs. 

The  Lher,— The  liver  -is  an  organ  frequently  libelled  for  the 
delinquendes  of  other  organs,  and  regarded  as  a  common  source  of 
ill.  In  catarrhal  jaundibe  it  is  in  most  cases  the  bowel  that  is  at 
fault,  the  liver  acting  properly,  but  unable  to  get  rid  of  all  the  bile 
produced.  The  fiver  suffers,  however,  from  several  diseases  of  its 
own.  Its  fibrous  or  connective  tissue  is  very  apt  to  increase 
at  the  expense  of  the  ceUular  elements,  destroying  their  functions. 
This  cirrhotic  process  usually  follows  long-continued  irritation, 
such  as  is  produced  by  too  much  alcohol  absorbed  from  the  bowel 
habitually,  the  organ  gradually  becoming  harder  in  texture  and 
smaller  in  bulk.  Hypertrophic  drrhosis  of  the  liver  b  not  un- 
commonly met  with,  in  which  the  fiver  is  much  increased  in  use, 
the  "  unilobular  "  form,  also  of  aloohoUc  origin.  In  still-bom 
children  and  in  some  infants  a  form  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is 
occasionally  seen,  probably  of  hereditary  syphilitic  origin.  Acute 
congestion  of  the  liver  forms  an  important  symptom  of  malarial 
fever,  and  often  leads  in  time  to  establishment  of  drrhotic  changes; 
here  the  liver  is  generally  enlarged,  but  not  invariably  so,  snd  the 
part  played  by  alcohol  in  its  causation  has  still  to  be  investigated. 
Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  a  disease  sui  generis.  Of  rare 
occurrence,  possibly  of  toxic  origin,  it  is  marked  by  jaundice,  at 
first  of  usual  type,  Uter  becoming  niost  intense;  by  vomiting; 
haemorrhages  widely  distributed;  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  liver;  the  appearance  of  leucin  and  tjrrosin  in  the  urine,  with 
lessened  urea;  and  in  two  or  three  days,  death.  The  fiver  after 
death  is  soft,  of  a  reddish  colour  dotted  with  yellow  patches,  and 
weighs  only  sbout  a  third  part  of  the  normal — about  z|  lb  in 
plsce  of  3f  lb.  A  dosely  analogous  affection  of  the  liver,  known 
as  Weil's  disease,  is  of  infectious  type,  and  has  been  noted  in 
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epidemic  form.  In  this  the  spleen  and  liver  are  commonly  but 
taot  always  swollen,  and  the  liver  is  often  tender  on  pressure.  As 
a  large  proportion  of  the  sufferers  from  this  disease  have  been 
butchers,  and  the  epidemics  have  occurred  in  the  hot  season  of 
the  year,  it  probably  arises  from  contact  with  decomposing 
animal  matter.  Hepatic  abscess  may  follow  on  an  attack  of 
amoebic  dysentery,  and  is  produced  either  by  infection  through 
the  portal  vein,  or  by  direct  infection  from  the  adjacent  colon. 
In  genenl  pyaemia  multiple  small  abscesses  may  occur  in  the 
liver. 

Tke  CaU-Bladd€r.—Tht  formation  of  biliary  calculi  in  the  gall- 
bladder is  the  chief  point  of  interest  here.  At  least  75  %  of  such 
cases  occur  in  woiben,  especially  in  those  who  have  borne  children. 
Tight-ladng  has  been  stated  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause,  owing  to 
the  consequent  retardation  of  the  flow  of  bile.  Gall-stones  may 
number  from  one  to  many  thousands.  They  are  largely  com- 
posed of  cholesterin,  combined  with  small  amounts  of  bile- 
pigments  and  adds,  lime  and  magnesium  salts.  Their  presence 
may  give  risi  to  no  s3rmptoms,  or  may  cause  violent  biliary  colic, 
and,  if  the  bile^stream  be  obstructed,  to  jaundice.  Inflammatory 
processes  may  be  initiated  in  the  gall-bladder  or  the  bile-ducts, 
catarrhal  or  suppurative  in  character. 

The  Pancrea^. — Haemorrhages  into  the  body  of  the  pancreas, 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  calculi,  cysts  and  tumours, 
among  which  cancer  is  by  far  the  most  common,  are  recognized  as 
occurring  in  this  organ;  the  point  of  greatest  interest  regarding 
them  lies  in  the  relations  established  between  pancreatic  disease 
i[nd' diabetes  mellitus,  affections  of  the  gland  frequently  being 
complicated  by,  and  probably  causing,  the  appearance  of  sugar  in 
the  urine. 

Tke  SmaU  Intesiitte.—lAltlt  remains  to  be  added  to  the  account 
of  inflammatory  lesions  in  connexion  with  the  small  intestine.  It 
offe^  but*  few  conditions  peculiar  to  itself,  save  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  contrives  to  become  kinked;  or  intus^ 
suseept^,  producing  obstruction,  or  to  take  part  in  hernial 
protrusions.  The  first  section,  the  duodenum,  is  subject  to 
development  of  ulcers  very  similar  to  those  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  For  long  duodenal  ulceration  has  been  regarded  as  a 
complication  of  extensive  bums  of  the  skin,  but  the  relationship 
between  them  has  not  yet  been  quite  satisfactorily  expUined. 
The  condition  of  colic  in  the  bowel  usually  arises  from  over- 
distension of  some  part  of  the  small  gut  with  gas,  the  frequent 
sharp  turns  of  the  gut  facilitating  temporary  closure  of  its  lumen 
by  pre»ure  of  the  dilated-  gut  near  a  curve  against  the  part 
beyond.  In  the  large  bowel  accumulations  of  gas  seldom  cause 
such  acute  symptoms,  having  a  readier  exiL 

The  Large  Intestine, — ^The  colon,  especially  the  ascending 
portion,  may  become  immensely  dilated,  usually  after  prolonged 
constipation  and  paralysis  of  the  gut;  occasionally  the  condition 
is  congenital.  Straining  efforts  made  in  defaecation  may  often 
account  for  prolapse  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  through  the 
anus.  Haemorrl^ge  from  the  bowel  is  usually  a  sign  of  disease 
situated  in  the  large  intestine:  if  bright  in  colour,  the  source  is 
probably  low  down;  if  dark,  from  the  caecum  or  from  above  the 
ileo-caecal  valve.  Blood  after  a  short  stay  in  any  section  of  the 
alimentary  canal  darkens,  and  eventually  becomes  almost  black 
in  colour.  (A.  L.  G. ;  M.  F.*) 

DIOGES,  WEST  (1790-1786),  English  actor,  made  his  first  sUge 
appearance  in  Dublin  in  1749  as  Jaflier  in  Venice  Presented;  and 
both  there  and  in  Edinburgh  unt^  1764  he  acted  in  many  tragic 
rAles  with  success.  He  was  the  original  *'  young  Norval "  in 
Home's  Douglas  (1756).  His  first  London  appearance  was  as 
Cato  in  the  Haymarket  in  1777,  and  he  afterwards  pbyed  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Shylock  and  Wolsey.  In  r88i  he  returned  to  Dublin 
and  retired  in  1784. 

DIGIT  (Lat.  digilus,  finger),  literally  a  finger  or  toe,  and  80*used 
to  mean,  from  counting  on  the  fihgers,  a  single  numeral,  or,  from 
measuring,  a  finger's  breadth.  In  astronomy  a  digit  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon;  it  is  used  to  express  the 
magnitude  of  an  eclipse. 

DIGITALIS.  The  leaves  of  the  foxglove  (^.v.),  gathered  from 
wild  pUmts  when  about  two-thirds  of  their  flowers  are  expanded, 


deprived  usually  of  the  petiole  and  the  thicker  part  of  the  midrib, 
and  dried,  constitute  the  drug  digitalis  or  digiSalis  folia  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  prepared  leaves  have  a  faint  odour  and 
bitter  taste;  and  to  preserve  their  properties  they  must  be  kept 
excluded  from  light  in  stoppered  bottles.  They  are  occasbnally 
adulterated  with  the  loives  of  Inula  ConyBa^  ploughman's 
spikenard,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  their  greater  rough- 
ness, their  less  divided  margins,  and  their  odour  when  rubbed; 
also  with  the  leaves  of  Symphytum  offiduale,  comfrey,  and  of 
Verbascum  Tkapsus,  great  muUein,  which  unlike  those  of  tlie 
foxglove  have  woolly  upper  and  under  surfaces.  The  earliest 
known  descriptions  of  Xbt  foxglove  ate  those  given  by  Leonhard 
Fuchs  and  Tragus  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century,  but  its 
virtues  were  doubtless  known  to  herbalists  at  a  much  remoter 
period.  J.  Gerarde,  in  his  Herbal  (1597),  advocates  the  use  of 
foxglove  for  a  variety  of  compUints;  and  John  Parkinson,  in  Um 
Tkeatrum  Bolanicum,  or  Theattr  of  Plants  (1640),  and  later  W. 
Salmon,  in  The  New  London  Dispensatory^  similariy,  praised  the 
remedy.  Digitalis  was  first  brought  prominently  under  the 
notice  of  the  medical  profession  by  Dr  W.  Witheriiu(,  who,  in  his 
AccouM  of  the  Foxglove  (1785),  gave  details  of  upwards  of  aoo 
cases  chieflydropsical,  in  which  it  was  used. 

Digitalis  contains  four  important  glucosides,  of  which  three  are 
cardiac  stimulants.  The  most  powerful  is  digitoxin  CmHmOu, 
an  extremely  poisonous  and  cumulative  drug,  insoluble  in  water. 
Digitalin,  CasHigOu,  is  crystalline  and  is  also  insoluble  in  water. 
Digitalein  is  amorphous  but  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  can 
therefore  be  administered  subcutaneously,  in  doses  of  about  oiie- 
hundredth  of  a  grain.  Digitoninf  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cardiac 
depressant,  and  has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  saponin, 
the  chief  constituent  of  senega  root.  There  are  numerous  pre- 
parations, patent  and  pharmacopeia!,  their  composition  being 
extremely  varied,  so  that,  unless  one  has  reason  to  be  certain  of 
any  particular  preparation,  it  is  almost  better  to  use  only  the 
dried  leaves  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  powder  (dose  \- 1  grains). 
The  pharmacopeial  tincture  may  be  given  in  doses  of  five  to 
fifteen  minims,  and  the  infusion  has  the  unusually  small  dose  of 
two  to  four  drachms — the  dose  of  other  infusions  being  an  ounce 
or  more.  .The  tincture  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  boUi  digitalin 
and  digitoxin. 

Digitalis  leaves  have  no  definite  external  action.  Tkkenbythe 
mouth,  the  drug  is  apt  to  cause  considerable  digestive  disturbance, 
varying  in  different  cases  and  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  cause 
serious  difficulty.  This  action  is  probably  due  to  the  digitonin, 
which  is  thus  a  constituent  in  every  way  undesirable.  Tht  all- 
important  property  of  the  drug  is  its  action  on  the  drculatioiL 
Its  first  action  on  any  of  the  body-tissues  is  upon  unstriped 
muscle,  so  that  the  first  consequence  of  its  absorption  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  arteries  and  arterioles.  No  other  known  drug  has 
an  equally  marked  action  in  contracting  the  arterioles.  .  As  the 
vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  also  stimulated,  as 
well  as  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  there  is  thus  trebly  causeid  a 
very  great  rise  in  the  blood-pressure. 

The  clinical  influence  of  digitalis  upon  the  heart  is  very  well 
defined.  After  the  taking  of  a  moderate  dose  the  pidse  is 
markedly  slowed.  This  is  due  to  a  very  definite  influence  upon 
the  different  portions  of  the  cardikc  cycie.  The  systole  is  not 
altered  in  length,  but  the  diastole  is  very  much  prolonged,  and 
since  this  is  the  period  not  only  of  cardiac  rest  but  also  of  cardiac 
"  feeding  " — the  coronary  vessels  being  compressed  and  occluded 
during  systole;— the  result  is  greatly  to  benefit  the  nutrition  of  the 
cardiac  musde.  So  definite  is  this  that,  despite  a  great  increase 
in  the  force  of  the  contractions  and  despite  experimental  proof 
that  the  heart  does  more  work  in  a  given  time  under  the  influence 
of  digitalis,  the  organ  subsequently  displays  all  the  signs  of  having 
rested,  its  improved  vigour  being  really  due  to  its  obtaining  a 
larger  supply  of  the  nutrient  blood.  Almost  equally  striking  is 
the  fact  that  digitalis  causes  an  irregular  pulse  to  become  regular. 
.Added  to  the  greater  force  of  cardiac  contraction  is  a  permanent 
tonic  contraction  of  the  organ,  so  that  its  internal  capadty  n 
reduced.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  on  cases  of  cardiac  dilatation 
is  evident.    In  larger  doses  a  remarkable  sequel  to  these  actions 
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ntty  be  observed.  The  cardiac  contractions  become  irregular,  the 
ventricle  assumes  curious  shapes — "  hour-glass/'  &c. — becomes 
very  pale  and  bloodless,  and  finally  the  heart  stops  in  a  state  of 
q>asm,  which  shortly  afterwards  becomes  rigor-mortis.  Before 
this  final  change  the  heart  may  be  started  again  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  soluble  potassium  salt,  or  by  raising  the  fluid  pressure 
within  it.  Clinically  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  drug  is  cumu- 
lative, being  very  slowly  excreted,  and  that  after  it  has  been  taken 
for  some  time  the  pulse  may  become  irregular,  the  blood-pressure 
low,  and  the  cardiac  pulsations  rapid  and  feeble.  These 
symptoms  with  more  or  less  gastro-intestinal  irritation  and 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  indicate  ^igitaliu  poison- 
ing. The  initial  action  of  digitalis  is  a  stimulation  of  the  cardiac 
terminals  of  the  vagus  nerves,  so  that  the  heart's  action  is  slowed. 
Thereafter  follows  the  most  important  effect  of  the  drug,  which  is 
a  direct  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  muscle.  This  can  be  proved  to 
occur  in  a  heart  so  embryonic  that  no  nerves  can  be  recognized  in 
it,  and  in  portions  of  cardiac  muscle  that  contain  neither  nerve- 
cells  nor  nerve-fibres. 

The  action  of  this  drug  on  the  Iddney  is  of  importance  only 
second  to  its  action  on  the  circulation.  In  small  or  moderate 
doses  it  is  a  powerful  diuretic.  Though  Heidenhain  asserts  that 
rise  in  the  renal  blood-pressure  has  not  a  diuretic  action  per  se, 
it  seems  probable  that  this  influence  of  the  drug  is  due  to  a  rise 
in  the  general  blood-pressure  associated  with  a  relatively  dilated 
condition  of  the  renal  vessels.  In  large  doses,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  renal  vessels  also  are  constricted  and  the  amount  of  urine  falls. 
It  is  probable  that  digitalis  increases  the  amount  of  water  rather 
than  that  of  the  urinary  solids.  In  large  doses  the  action  of 
<fiji»aV«  on  the  circulation  causes  various  cerebral  symptoms, 
such  as  seeing  all  objects  blue,  and  various  other  disturbances  of 
the  special  senses.  There  appears  also  to  be  a  specific  action  of 
lowering  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Digitalis  is  used  in  therapeutics  exclusively  for  its  action  on  the 
drcuLitioiu  In  prescribing  this  drug  it  must  be  remembered  that 
fully  three  days  dapse  before  it  gets  into  the  system,  and  thus  it 
Dust  always  be  combined  with  other  remedies  to  tide  the  patient 
over  thb  period.  It  must  never  be  prescribed  in  large  doses  to 
b^in  with,  as  some  patients  are  quite  unable  to  take  it,intractable 
vomiting  being  caused.  The  three  days  that  must  pass  before 
any  clinical  effect  is  obtained  renders  it  useless  in  an  emergency. 
A  certain  consequence  of  its  use  is  to  cause  or  Increase  cardiac 
hypertrophy— a  condition  which  has  its  own  dangers  and 
nltimatdy  disastrous  consequences,  and  must  never  be  provoked 
beyond  the  positive  needs  of  the  case.  But  digitalis  is  indicated 
whenever  the  heart  shows  itself  unequal  to  the  work  it  has  to 
perform.  This  formula  includes  the  vast  majority  of  cardiac 
cases.  -'  The  drug  is  contia-indicated  in  all  cases  where  the  heart  is 
alresdy  beating  too  slowly;  in  aortic  incompetence— where  the 
prolongation  of  diastole  Increases  the  amount  of  the  blood  that 
regurgitates  through  the  incompetent  valve;  in  chronic  Bright's 
disease  and  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart — smce  nothing  can 
cause  fat  to  become  contractile. 

DIOMB,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Basses  Alpes, 
in  S.E.  France,  14  m.  by  a  branch  line  from  the  main  railway 
line  between  Grenoble  and  AvignoiL  Pop.  (1906),  town,  4628; 
commune,  7456.  The  VOle  Haute  is  built  on  a  mountain  spur 
rmming  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bl£one  river,  and  b  competed 
of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  winding  streets,  above  which  towers  the 
present  cathedral  church ,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  xsth  century, 
but  largely  reconstructed  in  modem  times,  and  the  former 
bishop's  palace  (now  the  prison).  The  fine  Boidevard  Gassendi 
separates  the  A^Ue  Haute  from  the  Ville  Basse,  which  is  of  modem 
date.  The  old  cathedral  (Notre  Dame  du  Bourg)  is  a  building  of 
the  X3th  century,  but  is  now  disused  except  for  funerals:  it 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Ville  Basse.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Digne  b  rich  in  orchards,  which  have  long  made  the  town  famous 
in  Fnmce  for  its  preserved  fruits  and  confections.  It  is  the  Dinia 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bodiontii.  From  the 
early  6th  oentiuy  at  least  it  has  been  an  episcopal  see,  which  till 
1 790  was  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Embrun,  but  since  x8oa 
in  that  of  Aiz  en  Provence.    The  history  of  Digne  in  the  middle 
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ages  is  bound  up  with  that  of  its  bishops,  under  whom  it  prospered 
greatly.  But  it  suffered  much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
i6th  and  X7th  centuries,  when  it  was  sacked  several  times.  A 
little  way  off,  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Blfone,  is  Champterder, 
the  birthphce  of  the  astronomer  Gassendi  (1592-1655),  whose 
name  has  been  given  to  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  little 
town. 

See  F.  Culchard.  Sotumirs  ktstoriqties  sur  Iq  viBe  ds  Digne  et  see 
environs  (Digne,  1847).  (W.JL  B.  C.) 

DIGOIKt  a  town  of  east-central  France,  in  the  department  of 
Sa6ne-et-Loire^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  55  m.  W.N.W. 
of  MAcon  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Fop.  (1906)  5321.  It  is 
situated  at  the  meeting  places  of  the  Loire,  the  Lateral  canal  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Canal  du  Centre,  which  here  crosses  the  Loire  by  a 
fine  aqueduct.  The  town  carries  on  considerable  manufactures  of 
faience,  pottery  and  porcelain.  The  port  oh  the  Canal  du  Centre 
has  considerable  traffic  in  timber,  sand,  iron^  coal  and  stone. 

DUON,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
C6te  d'Or  and  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  Burgundy, 
X95  m.  S.E.  of  Paris  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906) 
65,5x6.  It  is  situated  on  the  westem  border  of  the  fertile  plahi  of 
Burgundy,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Afrique,  the  XK>rth-eastem  summit 
of  the  C6te  d'Or  range,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oiiche  and  the 
Suzon;  it  also  has  a  port  on  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  The  great 
strategic  importance  of  Dijon  as  a  centre  of  railways  and  roadf  , 
and  its  position  with  reference  to  an  invasion  of  France  from  the 
Rhine,  have  led  to  the  creation  of  a  fortress  forming  part  of  the 
Langres  group.  There  is  no  eiKetff/e,  but  on  the  east  side  detached 
forts,  5  to  4  m.  distant  from  the  centre,  command  all  the  great 
roads,  while  the  hilly  ground  to  the  west  is  proticcted  by*  Fort 
Hauteville  to  the  N.W.  and  the  "groups"  of  Motte  Giron  and 
Mont  Afrique  to  the  S.W.,  these  hitter  being  very  formidable 
works.  Including  a  fort  near  Saussy  (about  8  m.  to  the  N.W.y 
protecting  the  water-supply  of  Dijon,  there  are  eig^t  forts, 
besides  the  groups  above  mentioned.  The  fortifications  which 
partly  surrounded  the  old  and  central  portion  of  the  dty  have 
disappeared  to  make  way  for  tree-lmed  boulevards  with  fine 
squares  at  mtervals.  The  old  churches  and  historic  buildings  of 
Dijon  are  to  be  found  in  the  irregular  streets  of  the  old  town,  but 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  has  been  transferred  to  the 
new  quarters  beyond  its  limits.  A  fine  park  more  than  80  acres 
in  extent  lies  to  the  south  of  the  city,,  which  is  rich  in  open  4>aces 
and  promenades,  the  latter  indudhig  the  botanical  garden  and 
the  Promenade  de  I'Arquebuse,  in  which  there  is  a  bUck  poplar 
famous  for  its  size  and  age. 

The  cathedral  of  St  B£nigne,  origbiaUy  an  abbey  church, 
was  built  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  xjth  century  on  the  site  of  a 
Romanesque  basilica,  of  which  the  crypt  remains.  The  west 
front  is  flanked  by  two  towers  and  the  crossing  is  surmounted  by 
a  slender  timber  spire.  The  plan  consists  of  three  naves,  short 
transepts  and  a  small  choir,  without  ambulatory,  termioating  in 
three  apses.  In  the  interior  there  Is  a  fine  organ  and  a  quantity  of 
statuary,  and  the  vaults  contain  the  remains  of  Philip  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Anne  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  John 
the  Fearless.  The  site  of  the  abbey  buildings  b  occupied  by 
the  bbhop's  palace  and  an  ecdesiastical  seminary.  The  church 
of  Notre-Dame,  typical  of  the  Gothic  style  of  Burgundy,  was 
erected  from  1252  to  X334,  and  b  dbtinguished  for  &e  grace  of 
its  interior  and  the  beauty  of  the  westem  facade,  llie  portal 
consbts  of  three  arched  openings,  above  which  are  two  stages  of 
arcades,  open  to  the  light  and  supported  on  slender  columns. 
A  row  of  gargoyles  surmounts  each  storey  of  the  facade,  which  b 
also  ornamented  by  sculptured  frieses.  A  turret  to  the  right  of 
the  portal  carries  a  dock  called  the  Jaquemart,  on  which  the  hours 
are  struck  by  two  figures.  The  church  of  St  Michd  belongs  to  the 
X5th  century.  The  west  facade,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  church,  b,  however,  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  vaulting 
of  the  three  portab  b  of  exceptional  depth  owing  to  the  projection 
of  the  lower  storey  of  the  facade.  Above  thb  storey  rise  two 
towers  of  five  stages,  the  fifth  stage  being  formed  by  an  octagonal 
cupola.  The  columns  decorating  the  fa^e  represent  all  the  four 
orders.  The  design  of  thb  facade  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Hugp** 
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Sambin  (fl.  c.  x  540),  a  nativQ  of  Dijon,  and  pupil  of  Leonardo  da 
Vind,  but  the  icu^ture  of  the  portab;  including  "  The  Last 
Judgment "  on  the  tympanum  of  the  main  portal,  is  probably 
from  his  hand.  St  Jean  (xsth  century)  and  St  fiticnne  (xsth, 
i6th  and  x  7th  centuries),  now  used  as  the  exchange,  are  the  other 
chief  churches.  Of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
there  remain  two  towers,  the  Tour  de  la  Terrasse  and  the  Tour 
de  Bar,  the  guard-room  and  the  kitchens;  these  now  form  part 
of  the  h6tel  de  ville,  the  rest  of  which  belongs  to  the  xyth  and 
x8th  centuries.  This  building  contains  an  archaeological  museum 
with  a  collection  of  Roman  stone  monuments;  the  archives  of 
the  town;  and  the  principal  museum,  which,  besides  valuable 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  contains  the  magni^cent  tombs 
of  Philip  the  Bold  and  John  the  Feariess,  dukes  of  Burgundy. 
These  were  transferred  from  the  Chartreuse  of  Dijon  (or  of 
Champmol),  built  by  Philip  the  Bold  as  a  mausoleum,  now  re- 
placed by  a  lunatic  asylum.  Relics  of  it  survive  in  the  old  Gothic 
entrance,  the  portal  of  the  church,  a  tower  and  the  weU  of  Moses, 
whidh  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  by 
Claux  Sluter  (fl.  end  of  X4th  century),  the  Dutch  sculptor,  who 
also  designed  the  tomb  of  Philip  the  Bold.  The  Palais  de 
Justice,  which  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  is  of  interest  as 
the  former  seat  of  the  parUnunt  of  Burgxmdy.  Dijon  possesses 
several  houses  of  the  xsth,  x6th  and  xyth  centuries,  notably  the 
Maison  Richard  in  the  Gothic,  and  the  H6tel  Vog1i€  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  St  Bernard,  the  composer  J.  P.  Rameau  and 
the  sculptor  Francois  Rude  have  statues  in  the  town,  of  which 
they  were  natives.  There  are  also  monuments  to  those  in- 
habitants of  Dijon  who  fdl  in  the  engagement  before  the  to^ 
in  1870,  and  to  President  Camot  and  Garibaldi. 

The  town  is  important  as  the  seat  of  a  prefecture,  A  bishopric,  a 
court  of  appeal  and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  as  centre  of  an  acaid^mic 
(educational  district) .  There  are  tribunals t>f  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
an  exchange  (occupying  the  former  cathedral  of  St  £tienne),  and 
an  important  branch  ^  the  Bank  of  France.  Its  educational 
establishments  include  faculties  of  law,  of  science  and  of  letters,  a 
preparatory  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  higher  school  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  fine  art,  a  conservatoire  of  music,  lycUi  and 
training  colleges,  and  there  is  a  public  library  with  about  xoo,ooo 
volumes. 

'  Dijon  Lh  weU  knOwn  for  its  mustard,  and  for  the  black  currant 
liqueur  called  cassis  d$  Dijon\  its  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  automobiles,  bicycles,  soap,  biscuits, 
brandy,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  candles  and  hosiery.  There 
are  also  flour  mills,  breweries,  important  printing  works,  vinegar 
works  and,  in  the  vicinity,  nursery  gardens.  The  state  has  a 
large  tobacco  manufactory  in  the  towiL  Dijon  has  considerable 
trade  in  cereals  and  wool,  and  is  the  second  market  for  the  wines 
of  Burgundy. 

Under  the  Romans  Dijon  {DioonensB  eostrum)  was  a  vicus  in 
the  cmku  of  Langres.  In  the  2nd  century  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  martyrdom  of  .St  Benignus  (B6nigne,  wig.  Berin,  Berain), 
the  apostk  of  Burgundy.  About  274  the  emperor  Aurelian 
surrotmded  it  with  ramparts.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  6th 
century,  comments  on  the  strength  and  pleasant  situation 
of  the  place,  expressing  surprise  that  it  does  not  rank  as 
a  ooftaj.  During  the  middle  ages  the  fortunes  of  D|jon 
followed  those  of  Burgundy,  the  dukes  of  which  acquired  it 
early  in  the  xxth  century.  The  communal  privileges,  conferred 
on  the  town  in  xxSa  by  Hugh  III.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  were 
confirmed  by  Philip  Augustus  in  X183,  and  in  the  X3th  century 
the  dukes  took  up  their  residence  there.  For  the  decoration  of  the 
palace  and  other  monuments  built  by  them,  eminent  artists  were 
gathered  from  northern  France  and  Flanders,  and  during  this 
period  the  town  became  one  of  the  great  intellectual  centres  of 
France.  The  union  of  the  duchy  with  the  crown  in  1477  deprived 
Dijon  of  the  splendour  of  the  ducal  court;  but  to  counterbalance 
this  loss  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  province  and  seat  of  a 
parkmeta.  lu  fidelity  to  the  monarchy  was  tested  in  15x3, 
when  the  citizens  were  besieged  by  50,000  Swiss  and  Germans, 
and  forced  to  agree  to  a  treaty  so  disadvantageous  that  Louis  XII. 


refused  to  ratify  iL    In  the  wars  of  religion  Dijon  sided  with  the 

League,  and  only  opened  its  gates  to  Henry  IV.  in  1595.    The 

x8th  century  was  a  brilliant  period  for  the  dty;  it  became  the 

seat  of  a  bishopric,  its  streets  were  improved,  its  commerce 

devdoped,  and  an  academy  of  sdence  and  letters  founded; 

while  its  literary  salons  were  hardly  less  cdebrated  than  those  of 

Paris.    The  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  considerable  fighting 

during  the  Franco-German  War,  which  was,  however,  indirectly 

of  some  advantage  to  the  dty  owing  to  the  impetus  given  to  its 

industries  by  the  immigrants  from  Alsace. 

See  H.  Chabeuf,  Dijon  H  trovers  Us  Ages  (Dijon.  1897),  and  Dijon, 
ntontanents  et  sotaenirs  (Dijon,  1894). 

DIKB,  or  Dyke  (Old  Eng.  dic^  a  word  which  appears  in  various 
forms  in  many  Teutonic  Unguages,  d.  Dutch  dijk,  German  Teich, 
Danish  dige^  and  in  French,  derfved  from  Teutonic,  digne;  it  is 
the  same  word  as  *'  ditch ''  and  is  ultimately  connected  with  the 
root  of  "  dig  "),  properly  a  trench  dug  out  of  the  earth  for  de- 
fensive and  other  purposes.  Water  naturally  collects  in  such 
trenches,  and  hence  the  word  is  applied  to  natural  and  artifidal 
channels  filled  with  water,  as  appears  in  the  proverbial  expression 
*'  February  fill-dyke,"  and  in  the  names  of  many  narrow  water- 
ways in  East  Anglia.  "  Dike  "  also  is  naturally  used  of  the  bank 
of  earth  thrown  up  out  of  the  ditch,  and  so  of  any  embankment, 
dam  or  causeway,  particularly  the  defensive  works  in  Holland, 
the  Fen  district  of  England,  and  other  low-lying  districts  which 
are  liable  to  flooding  by  the  sea  or  rivers  (see  Holland  and  Fens). 
In  Scotland  any  wall,  f en(%  or  even  hedge,  used  as  a  boundary  is 
caiied  a  dyke.  In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  wall-like  masses 
or  rock  (sometimes  projecting  beyond  the  surrounding  surface) 
which  fill  up  vertical  or  highly  inclined  fissures  in  the  strata. 

DIKKA,  a  term  in  Mahommedan  architecture  for  the  tribune 
raised  upon  columns,  from  which  the  Koran  is  redted  and  the 
prayers  intoned  by  the  Imam  of  the  mosque. 

DILAPIDATION  (Lat.  for  "  scattering  the  stones,*'  Upiies,  of  a 
building) ,  a  term  meaning  in  general  a  falling  into  decay,  but  more 
particularly  used  in  the  plural  in  English  hiw  for  (i)  the  waste 
committed  by  the  incumbent  of  an  ecdesiastical  living;  (s)  the 
disrepair  for  which  a  tenant  b  usually  liable  when  he  has  agreed 
to  give  up  his  premises  in  good  repair  (see  Easement;  Flat; 
Landloso  and  Tenant).  By  the  general  law  a  tenant  for 
life  has  no  power  to  cut  down  timber,  destroy  buildings,  ftc 
(voluntary  waste),  or  to  let  buildings  fall  into  disrepair  (per- 
missive waste).  In  the  eye  of  the  law  an  incumbent  of  a  living  is 
a  tenant  for  life  of  his  benefice,  and  any  waste,  voluntary  or  per- 
missive, on  his  part  must  be  made  good  by  his  adounistratocs  to 
his  successor  in  office.  The  principles  on  which  such  dilapidations 
are  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  application  of  the  money  payable  in 
respect  thereof,  depend  partly  on  old  ecdesiastical  law  and  partly 
on  acts  of  parliament.  Questions  as  to  ecdesiastical  dilapidations 
usually  arise  in  respect  of  the  residence  house  and  other  buildingi 
belonging  to  the  living.  Inclosures,  hedges,  ditches  and  the  like 
are  induded  in  things  "  of  which  the  beneficed  person  hath  the 
burden  and  charge  of  reparation."  In  a  leading  case  {Ross  v. 
Adcock,  1868,  L.R.  3  C.P.  657)  it  was  said  that  the  court  was 
acquainted  with  no  precedent  or  decision  extending  the  liability 
of  the  executors  of  a  deceased  incumbent  to  any  spedes  of  waste 
beyond  dilapidation  of  the  house,  chancel  or  other  buildings  or 
fences  of  the  benefice.  And  it  luui  been  held  that  the  mere  mis- 
management or  miscultivation  of  the  ecdesiastical  lands  will  not 
9ve  rise  to  an  action  for  dilapidations.  To  place  the  hiw  relating 
to  dilapidations  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  the  Ecdesiastical 
Dilapidations  Act  X87X  was  passed.  The  buildings  to  which  the 
act  applies  are  defined  to  be  such  houses  of  residenoe,  chancels, 
walls,  fences  and  other  buildings  and  things  as  the  incumbent  of 
the  benefice  is  by  Uw  and  custom  bound  to  maintain  in  repair. 
In  each  diocese  a  surveyor  is  appointed  by  the  ardideacons  and 
rural  deans  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop;  and  such 
surveyor  shall  by  the  direction  of  the  bishop  examine  the  build* 
ings  on  the  following  occasions — viz.  (x)  when  the  benefice  is 
sequestrated;  (a)  when  it  is  vacant;  (3)  at  the  request  of  the 
incumbent  or  on  complaint  by  the  archdeacon,  rural  dean  or 
patron.    The  surveyor  spedfies  the  works  required,  and  gives  an 
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ettiiiutte  of  thdr  probable  cost  In  the  case  of  a  vacant  benefice, 
the  new  incumbent  and  the  old  incumbent  or  his  representatives 
may  lodge  objections  to  the  surveyor's  report  on  any  grounds  of 
fact  or  law,  and  the  bishop,  after  consideration,  may  make  an 
order  fw  the  repairs  and  their  cost,  for  which  the  late  incumbent 
Qt  his  representatives  are  liable.  The  sum  so  stated  becomes  a 
debt  due  from  the  late  incumbent  or  his  representatives  to  the 
new  incumbent,  who  shall  pay  over  the  money  when  recovered 
to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  The  governors  pay 
for  the  works  on  execution  on  receipt  of  a  certificate  from  the 
surveyor;  and  the  surveyor,  when  the  works  have  been  completed 
to  his  satisfaction,  gives  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  the  effect  of 
whtcfa,  90  far  as  regards  the  incumbent,  is  to  protect  him  from 
liability  for  dilapidations  for  the  next  five  years.  Unnecessary 
buildings  belonging  to  a  residence  house  may,  by  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  and  with  the  consent  of  the  patron,  be  removed. 
An  amending  statute  of  1872  (Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act 
(1871)  Amendment)  relates  chiefly  to  advances  by  the  governors 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

DILATATIOR  (from  Lat.  <f»i-,  distributive,  and  laius,  wide),  a 
widening  or  enbrging;  a  term  used  in  physiology,  &c. 

DILATORY  (from  Lat.  dUatus,  from  dijferre,  to  put  off  or 
delay),  delaying,  or  slow;  in  law  a  *'  dilatory  plea  "  is  one 
made  merely  for  delaying  the  suit. 

DILEMMA  (Gr.  JtXijAiiia,  a  double  proposition,  from  81-  and 
Xayfibna),  a  term  used  technically  in  logic,  and  popularly 
in  common  parlance  and  rhetoric,  (i)  The  latter  use  has  no 
exact  definition,  but  in  general  it  describes  a  situation  wherein 
from  either  of  two  (or  more)  possible  alternatives  an  unsatis- 
factory conclusion  results.  The  alternatives  are  called  the 
"  boms  "  of  the  dilemma.  Thus  a  nation  which  has  to  choose 
between  bankruptcy  and  the  repudiation  of  its  debts  is  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  ( 2)  In  logic  there  is  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  definition.  Whately  defined  it  as  "  a 
conditional  syllogism  with  two  or  more  antecedents  in  the  major 
and  a  disjunctive  minor."  Aulus  Gellius  gives  an  example  as 
follows: — "  Women  are  either  fair  or  ugly;  if  you  marry  a  fair 
woman,  she  will  attract  other  men;  if  an  ugly  woman  she  will 
not  please  you;  therefore  marriage  is  absurd."  From  either 
alternative,  an  unpleasant  result  foUows.  Four  kinds  of  dilemma 
are  admitted:— (a)  Sim^  Conslruciive'.  If  A,  then  C;  if  B, 
then  C,  but  either  B  or  A;  therefore  C.  (6)  Simple  Datmaive: 
n  A  b  true,  B  is  true;  if  A  is  true,  C  is  true;  B  and  C  are  not  both 
true;  therefore  A  is  not  true,  {c)  Comdex  Corutruciive:  If  A, 
then  B;  if  C,  then  D;  but  either  A  or  C;  therefore  either  B  or  D. 
W  Complex  Destnuthe:  If  A  is  true,  B  is  true;  if  C  is  true,  D  is 
true;  but  B  and  D  are  not  both  true;  hence  A  and  C  are  not 
both  true.  The  soundness  of  the  dilemmatic  argument  in  general 
depends  on  the  alternative  possibilities.  Unless  the  alternatives 
produced  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  the  conclusion  is 
invalid.  The  logical  form  of  the  argument  makes  it  especially 
valuable  in  public  speaking,  before  uncritical  audiences.  It  is,  in 
foct,  important  rather  as  a  rfaetordal  subtlety  than  aa  a  serious 
argument. 

DUemmia  is  also  a  term  used  to  translate  Vaibkashikas,  the 
name  of  a  Buddhist  school  of  philosophy. 

DILEITANTE,  an  Italian  word  for  one  who  delights  in  the  fine 
arts,  eqiedally  in  music  and  painting,  so  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts 
in  genoal.  The  Ital.  dilcUare  h  from  Lat.  dtUdare,  to  delight. 
Properly  the  word  refers  to  an  "  amateur  "  as  opposed  to  a 
**  professional  "  cultivation  of  the  arts,  but  like  "  amateur  "  it  is 
often  used  in  a- depredatory  sense  for  one  who  is  only  a  dabbler, 
or  who  only  has  a  superfidal  knowledge  or  interest  in  art.  The 
Dilettanti  Sodety  founded  in  I755''i734  still  exists  in  England. 
A  history  of  the  sodety,  by  Lionel  Cust,  was  published  in  1898. 

DIUQEHCB;  in  law,  the  care  which  a  person  is  bound  to 
exercise  in  his  relations  with  others.  The  possible  degrees  of 
diligence  are  of  course  numerous,  and  the  same  degree  is  not 
required  in  all  cases.  Thus  a  mere  depositary  would  not  be  held 
bound  to  the  same  degree  of  diligence  as  a  petMn  borrowing  an 
article  for  his  own  use  and  benefit.  Jurists,  following  the  divisions 
of  the  civil  law,  have  concurred  in  fixing  three  approximate 


standards  of  diligence— vfz.  ordinary  {diUgentia),  len  than 
ordinary  {krissima  dUigentia)  and  more  .  thain  ordinary 
{exadissima  diligetrtia).  C)rdinary  or  common  diligence  is  defined 
by  Story  (On  Bailments)  as  "  that  degree  of  diligence  which  men 
in  general  exert  in  respect  of  their  own  concerns."  SoSirWiUiam 
Jones:—"  This  care,  which  every  person  of  common  prudence 
and  capable  of  governing  a  family  takes  of  his  own  concerns,  b 
a  proper  measure  of  that  which  would  uniformly  be  required  in 
poforming  every  contract,  if  there  were  not  strong  reasons  for 
exacting  in  some  of  them  a  greater  and  permitting  in  others  a  less 
degree  of  attention"  {Essay  on  Bailments),  The  highest  degree  of 
diUisenoe  would  be  that  which  only  very  prudent  persons  bestow 
on  their  own  concerns;  the  lowest,  that  wUch  even  careless 
persons  bestow  on  their  own  concerns.  The  want  of  these  various 
degrees  of  dih'genceb  negligence  in  corresponding  degrees.  These 
approximations  indicate  roughly  the  greater  or  less  severity  with 
which  jthe  law  will  judge  the  performance  of  different  classes  of 
contracts;  but  Ens^ish  judges  have  been  inclined  to  repudiate 
the  dbtinction  as  a  useless  refinement  of  the  jurists.  Thus  Baron 
Rolfe  could  see  no  difference  between  ne^igenoe  and  gross 
negligence;  it  was  the  same  thing  with  the  addition  of  a  vituper- 
ative epithet    See  Neougxnce. 

DUigtnUf  in  Scots  law,  b  a  general  term  for  the  process  by 
which  penons,  lands  or  effects  are  attached  on  execution,  or  in 
security  for  debt. 

DILKB,  SIR  CHARLES  WBNTWORTH,  Bart  (18x0-1869), 
English  politician,  son  of  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  The  Atke$iaeum,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  x8th 
of  February  x8x6,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Trinity  Hall,  (Cambridge.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1834  took  hb 
degree  of  LL.B.,  but  did  not  practise.  He  assbted  hb  father  in 
his  literary  work,  and  was  for  some  years  chairman  of  the  coundl 
of*  the  Sodety  of  Arts,  besides  taldng  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sodety  and  other  bodies.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  sealous  promoters  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
(X851),  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  At  the  dose 
of  the  exhibition  he  was  honoured  by  foreign  soverdgns,  and  the 
queen  offered  him  knighthood,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accept; 
he  also  declined  a  large  remuneration  offered  by  the  royal  com- 
mission. In  X853  Dilke  was  one  of  the  English  commissioners  at 
the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  prepared  a  report  on  it 
He  again  dedined  to  recdve  any  money  re^tard  for  hb  services. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  five  royal  commissioners  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  X862;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  the  prince 
consort  he  was  created  a  baronet  In  X865  he  entered  parUament 
as  member  for  Wallingford.  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Russia  as 
representative  of  En^nd  at  the  horticultural  exhibition  held 
at  St  Petersburg.  His  health,  however,  had  been  for  some  time 
failing,  and  he  died  suddenly  in  that  dty,  on  the  xoth  of  May  1869. 
A  sdection  from  hb  writings,  Papers  ef  a  Critic  (a  vob.,  1875), 
contains  a  biographical  sketch  by  hb  son. 

Hb  son,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  DxLKE,  Bast.  (x94i-  )• 
became  a  prominent  Liberal  politician,  as  M.P.  for  Chdses 
(xS68-x886),  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  (x88o-x88a),  and 
president  of  the  local  government  board  (i88a~i885);  and  he 
was  then  marked  out  as  one  of  the  best-informed  and  ablest  of  the 
advanced  Radicals.  He  was  chairman  of  the  royal  commission 
on  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  x884-x88s.  But  his 
sensational  appearance  as  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  case  of  a 
peculiarly  unpleasant  character  in  1885  cast  a  doud  over  hb 
career.  He  was  defeated  in  Chelsea  in  x886,  and  did  not  return 
to  parliament  till  x89a,  when  he  was  dected  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean;  and  thou^  hb  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  hb 
powers  as  a  critic  and  writer  on  military  and  naval  questions  were 
admittedly  of  the  highest  order,  his  offidal  position  in  public  life 
could  not  again  be  recovered.  Hb  mih'tary  writings  are  The 
British  Army  (1888);  Army  Reform  (1898)  and,  with  Mr  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  Imperial  Defence  (X892).  On  colonial  questions  he 
wrote  with  equal  authority.  Hb  Greater  Britain  (2  vols.,  x866- 
X867)  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  x868,  and  waa  followed  by 
Problems  of  Greater  Britain  (2  vols.,  X890)  and  The  British 
Empire  (1899).    He  was  twice  married,  hb  second  wif'- 
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Emilia  Frances  Strong),  the  widow  of  Mark  Pattlson,  being 
an  accomplished  art  critic  and  collector.  She  died  in  1904.  The 
most  important  of  her  books  were  the  studies  on  French  Painkrs 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1899)  and  three  subsequent  volumes  on 
the  architects  and  sculptors,  furniture  and  decoration,  engravers 
and  draughtsmen  of  the  same  period,  the  last  of  which  appeared 
in  1902.  A  posthumotis  volume,  The  Booh  of  the  Spiritual  Life 
{1905),  contains  a  memoir  of  her  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

DILL  {Anethum  or  Peucedanum  graveolens),  a  member  of  the 
natural  botanical  order  Umbelliferae,  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  Egypt  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  resembles  fennel 
in  appearance.  Its  root  is  long  and  fusiform;  the  stem  is  round. 
Jointed  and  about  a  yard  high;  the  leaves  have  fragrant  leaflets; 

and  the  fruits  are  brown, 
oval  and  concavo-con- 
vex. The  plant  flowers 
from  June  till  August  in 
England.  The  seeds  are 
sown,  preferably  as  soon 
as  ripe,  either  broad- 
cast or  in  drills  between 
6  and  la  in.  asunder. 
The  young  plants  should 
be  thinned  when  3  or  4 
weeks  old,  so  as  to  be 
at  distances  of  about 
10  in.    A  sheltered  spot 

for  the  production  of  the 
seed  in  the  climate  of  England.  The  leaves  of  the  dill  are  used  in 
soups  and  sauces,  and,  as  well  as  the  umbels,  for  flavouring 
pickles.  The  seeds  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  dill- water 
and  oil  of  dill;  they  are  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture' of 
gin,  and,  when  ground,  are  eaten  in  the  East  as  a  condiment. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  the  Aqua  Anethi  or  dill- 
water  (dose  x-3  oz.),  and  the  Oleum  Anethi,  almost  identical  in 
composition  with  caraway  oil,  and  given  in  doses  of  ^-3  minims. 
Dill- water  is  largely  used  as  a  carminative  for  children,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  nauseous  drugs. 

DILLBN  [DiLLENius],  JOHANN  JAKOB  (x684-i747)>  English 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1684,  and  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Giessen,  where  he  wrote  several  botanical  papers  for 
the  Ephemerides  naturae  curiosorum,  and  printed,  in  17x9,  his 
Catalogus  plantarum  sponie  circa  Cissam  nascentium,  illustrated 
with  figures  drawn  and  engraved  by  his  own  hand,  and  contaimng 
descriptions  of  many  new  spedes.  In  x  7  a  x ,  at  the  instance  of  the 
botanist  William  Sherard  (X659-X728),  he  came  to  England,  and 
in  1734  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis  stirpium 
Britannicamm,  In  173  a  he  published  Hortus  Elthamensis,  a 
catalogue  of  the  rare  plants  growing  at  Eltham,  Kent,  in  the 
collection  of  Sherard's  younger  brother,  James  (X666-X738),  who, 
after  making  a  fortune  as  an  apothecary,  devoted  himself  to 
gardening  and  music.  For  this  work  Dillen  himself  executed  3  24 
plates,  and  it  was  described  by  Linnaeus,  who  spent  a  month 
with  him  at  Oxford  in  1736,  and  afterwards  dedicated  his  Critica 
botanica  to  him,  as  "  opus  botanicum  quo  absolutius  mundus  non 
vidit."  In  1 734  he  was  appointed  Sherardian  professor  of  botany 
at  Oxford,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  W.  Sherard,  who  at  his 
death  in  1728  left  the  university  £3000  for  the  endowment  of  the 
chair,  as  well  as  his  library  and  herbarium. .  Dillen,  who  was  also 
the  author  of  an  Historia  muscorum  (174X),  died  at  Oxford,  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  and  of  April  1 747.  His  manuscripts,  books  and 
collections  of  dried  plants,  with  many  drawings,  were  bought  by 
his  successor  at  Oxford,  Dr  Humphry  Sibthorp  (X713-X797),  and 
ultimately  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  university. 

For  an  account  of  his  collections  preserved  at  Oxford,  tee  The 
DiUenian  Herbaria,  by  G.  CUridge  Druoe  (Oxford,  1907). 

DILLBNBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  well-wooded 
country,  on  the  Dill,  25  m.  N.W.  from  Giessen  on  the  railway  to 
Troisdorf.  Pop.  4500.  On  an  eminence  above  it  lie  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Dillenburg,  founded  by  Count  Henry  the  Rich 


of  Nassau,  about  the  year  zasSi  ^<1  the  birthplace  of  Prince 
William  of  Orange  (X533).  It  has  an  Evangelical  church,  with 
the  vault  of  the  princes  of  Nassau^Dillenburg,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  classical  school,  a  teachers'  seminary  and  a  chambm 
of  commerce.  Its  industries  embrace  iron-works,  taimerics  and 
the  manufacture  of  cigars.  Owing  to  its  beautiful  surroundings 
Dillenburg  has  become  a  favourite  summer  resort. 

DILLEN8,  JUUEN  (X849-X904),  Belgian  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  on  the  8th  of  June  1849,  son  of  a  painter.  He  studied 
under  Eug&ie  Simonis  at  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
In  X877  he  received  the  prix  de  Rome  for  "  A  Gaulish  Chief  tajcen 
Prisoner  by  the  Romans."  At  Brussels,  in  x88i,  he  ocecuted 
the  groups  entitled  "  Justice  "  and  "  Herkenbald,  the  Brussels 
Bmtus."  For  the  pediment  of  the  orphanage  at  Uccle, "  Figure 
Kneeling"  (Brusseb  Gallery),  and  the  statue  of  the  lawyer 
Metdepenningen  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Ghent,  be  was 
awarded  the  medal  of  honour  in  X889  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition,  where,  in  1900,  his  "  Two  Statues  of  the  Anspach 
Monument"  gained  him  a  similar  distinction.  For  the  town  of 
Brussels  he  executed  "  The  Four  Continents  "  (Maison  du  Renard, 
Grand'  Place),  "  The  Lansquenets  "  crowning  the  lucaraes  of 
the  Maison  de  Roi,  and  the  "  Monument  t'  Serclaes  "  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Maison  de  I'Etoile,  and,  for  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, "  Flemish  Art,"  "  German  Art,"  "  Classic  Art "  and  "  Art 
applied  to  Industry  "  (all  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brixssels), 
"  The  Laurel "  (Botanic  Garden,  Brussels),  and  the  statue  of 
"  Bernard  van  Oriey  "  (Place  du  petit  Sablon,  Brussels).  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  "  An  Em'groa  "  (1876),  the  bronze  busts  of 
"Rogierde  U  Pasture" and " P.  P.  Rubens"  (i879),"Etraria" 
(1880), ''  The  Painter  Leon  Frederic  "  (1888),  "  Madame  Leon 
Herbo,"  "  Hermes,"  a  scheme  of  decoration  for  the  ogival  £s£ade 
of  the  h6tel  de  ville  at  Ghent  (1893), "  The  Genius  of  the  Funeral 
Monument  of  the  Moselii  Family,"  "  The  Silence  of  Death  "  (for 
the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  St  GiUes),  two  caryatides  for  the 
town  hall  of  St  Gilles,  presentation  plaquette  to  Dr  Hcger,  medals 
of  MM.  Godefroid  and  Vandcrkindere  and  of  "The  Three 
Burgomasters  of  Brussels,"  and  the  ivories  "Allegretto," 
"Minerva"  and  the  "Jamaer  Memorial"  Dillcns  died  at 
Brussels  in  November  1904. 

DILUNOBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  25  m.  N.E.  from  Ulm,  on  the 
railway  to  Ingolstadt.  Pop.  (1905)  6078.  Its  principal  buildings 
are  an  old  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Augsburg  and  now  government  offices,  a  royal  gymnasium,  a 
Latin  school  with  a  library  of  75,000  volumes,  seven  churches 
(six  Roman  Catholic),  two  episcopal  seminaries,  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 
The  university,  founded  in  X549,  was  abolished  in  1804,  being 
converted  into  a  lyceum.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  cattle- 
rearing,  the  cultivation  of  com,  hops  and  fruit,  shipbuilding  and 
the  sUpping  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  paper  and 
cutlery.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Karolinen  canal,  which  cuts  off  a 
bend  in  the  Danube  between  Lauingen  and  DilHngen.  In  1488 
Dillingen  became  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Augsburg;  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes  in  163  a  and  X648,  by  the  Austrians  in  x  702, 
and  on  the  X7th  of  June  z8oo  by  the  French.  In  1803  it  passed 
to  Bavaria. 

DILLMANN,  CHRISnAN  FRIBDRICH  AUfiUST  (X823-Z894), 
German  orientalist  and  biblical  scholar,  the  son  of  a  Wfirttemberg 
schoolmaster,  was  bom  at  Illingen  on  the  25th  of  April  1823.  He 
was  educated  at  Tflbingen,  where  he  became  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Heinrich  Ewald,  and  studied  under  F.  C.  Baur,  though  he  did  not 
join  the  new  Tubingen  school  For  a  short  time  he  worked  as 
pastor  at  Gersheim,  near  his  native  place,  but  he  soon  came  to 
feel  that  his  studies  demanded  his  whole  time.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Ethlopic  MSS.  in  the  librariiesof  Paris,  London 
and  Oxford,  and  this  work  taused  a  revival  of  Ethlopic  study  in 
the  X9th  century.  In  X847  and  1848  he  prepared  catalogues  <rf 
the  Ethlopic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford.  He  then  set  to  work  upon  an  edition  of.  the 
Ethiopic  bible.  Returning  to  Tubingen  in  1848,  in  1853  he  was 
appointed  professor  cxtraordinarius.    Subsequently  he  became 
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professor  of  philosophy  at  Kiel  (1854).  and  of  theology  at  Gieasen 
(1864)  and  Berlin  (1869).    He  di^  on  the  4th  of  July  1894- 

In  1851  he  had  published  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  Ethiopian 
(German*  1853),  and  at  Kiel  he  completed  the  first  part  of  the 
Ethiopic  bible,  Octaieuckus  Aetkiopkus  (2853-1855).  In  2857 
appeaired  his  Gramnumk  der  iUktopiscken  Spracke  (and  ed.  by 
C.  Besoid,  2899);  in  1859  the  Book  ofJuinUes;  in  1861  and  2871 
another  part  of  the  Ethiopic  bible,  Libri  Regum ;  in  2865  his 
great  Ltxiam  linguae  aeikiopicae;  in  2866  his  Ckresiomaikia 
uetkicpica.  Always  a  theologian  at  heart,  however,  he  returned 
to  theology  in  1864.  His  Giessen  lectures  were  published  under 
the  titles,  Ursprung  der  alUtstamentlicken  Reiigion  (1865)  and 
Die  Pfopketen  dcs  olitn  Bundes  nock  ikrer  politiscken  Wirksamkeit 
(1S68).  In  1869  appeared  his  Commentartum  Hiob  (4th  ed.  2891) 
which  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  Old  Testament 
exegetes.  His  renown  as  a  theologian,  however,  was  mainly 
founded  by  the  series  of  commentaries,  based  on  those  of  August 
Wilhelm  Knobels'  Cetusis  (Leipzig,  2875;  6th  ed.  2893;  Eng. 
trans,  by  W.  B.  Stevenson,  Edinbur^^,  2897);  Exodus  und 
Levitiens,  x88o,  revised  edition  by  V.  Ryssel,  2897;  Numeri, 
DeuUronomium  und  Josua,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of 
the  Hezateuch,  x886;  Jesaja,  2890  (revised  edition  by  Rudolf 
Kittel  in  2898).  In  1877  he  published  the  Ascension  of  Isaick 
in  Ethiopian  and  Latin.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  D. 
Schenkd's  BiMlexikon,  Brockhaus's  Conversationslexikon,  and 
Herzog's  ReaUncyHopMie.  His  lectures  on  Old  Testament 
theology,  VorUsungen  Ubcr  Tkeciogie  des  Allen  Testamentes,  were 
publshcd  by  Kittel  in  1895. 

See  the  articles  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencykhpddie,  and  the 
Attgemeine  deulscke  Biograpkie;  F.  LichtenberBer,  History  of 
Germom  Theology  in  the  Ntneteentk  Century  (1889):  Wolf  Baudissin, 
A.  DiUmann  (Leipzig,  1895). 

DILLON.  ARTHUR  RICHARD  (1722-2807),  French  arch- 
bishop,  was  the  son  of  Arthur  Dillon  (1670-2733),  an  Irish 
gentleman  who  became  general  in  the  French  service.  He  was 
bom  at  St  Germain,  entered  the  priesthood  and  was  successively 
c\nk  of  Elan  near  Mezi^res,  vicar-general  of  Pontoise  (2747), 
bishop  of  Evreuz  (2753)  and  archbubop  of  Toulouse  (2758), 
archbishop  of  Narbonne  in  2763,  and  in  that  capacity,  president 
of  the  estates  of  Languedoc.  He  devoted  himself  much  less  to 
the  spiritual  direction  of  his  diocese  than  to  its  temporal  welfare, 
carrying  out  many  works  of  public  utility,  bridges,  canals,  roads, 
harbours,  &c.;  had  chairs  of  chemistry  and  of  physics  created  at 
Hontpellier  and  at  Toulouse,  and  tried  to  reduce  the  poverty, 
especially  in  Narbonne.  In  2  787  and  in  2  788  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  called  together  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  in 
2788  presided  over  the  assembly  of  the  clergy.  Having  refused 
to  accept  the  civQ  constitution  of  the  clergy,  Dillon  had  to  leave 
Narbonne  in  2790,  then  to  emigrate  to  Coblenz  in  2792.  Soon 
afterwards  he  went  to  London,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1807,  never  accepting  the  Concordat,  which  had  suppressed  his 
archiepiscopal  see. 

See  L.  Audibrrt.  Le  Dernier  Prisident  des  l^tais  du  Languedoc,  Mgr. 
Arthur  Richard  Dillon,  archevique  de  Narbonne  (Bordeaux,  1868); 
L.  de  Lavergne,  Les  Assemblies  provinciales  sous  Louis  XVI 
(Paris,  1864). 

DILLON*  JOHN  (1852-  ),  Irish  naUonalist  politician,  was 
the  son  of  John  Blake  Dillon  (1826-2866),  who  sat  in  parliament 
for  Tipperary,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  "  Young  Ireland." 
John  Dillon  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  university  of 
DuUin,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine.  He  entered  parliament 
in  2880  as  member  for  Tipperary,  and  was  at  first  an  ardent 
supporter  of  C.  S.  Pamcll.  In  August  he  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  Land  League  at  Kildare  which  was  characterized  as  "  wicked 
and  cowardly  "  by  W.  E.  Forster;  he  advocated  boycotting,  and 
was  arrested  in  May  2882  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  again  after 
two  months  of  freedom  in  October.  In  2883  he  resigned  his  seat 
for  reasons  of  health,  but  was  returned  unopposed  in  2885  for 
East  Mayo,  which  he  continued  to  represent.  He'was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  famous  "  plan  of  campaign,"  which  provided 
that  the  tenant  should  pay  his  rent  to  the  National  League  instead 
of  the  landlord,  and  in  case  of  eviction  be  supported  by  the  general 
fond.    Mr  Dillon  was  compelled  by  the  court  of  queen's  b^ch  on 


the  X4th  of  December  x886  to  find  securities  for  good  behaviour, 
but  two  days  later  he  was  arrested  while  receiving  rents  on  Lord 
Clanricarde's  estates.  In  this  instance  the  jury  disagreed,  but 
in  June  2888  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Criminal  Law 
Procedure  Bill  he  was  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
He  was,  however,  released  in  September,  and  in  the  spri2ig  of  2889 
sailed  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  he  collected  funds 
for  the  Nationalist  party.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was  again 
arrested,  but,  being  allowed  bail,  sailed  to  America,  and  failed  to 
appear  at  the  trial.  He  returned  to  Ireland  by  way  of  Boulogne, 
where  he  and  Mr  W.  O'Brien  held  long  and  indecisive  conferences 
with  PamelL  They  surrendered  to  the  police  in  February,  and 
on  their  release  from  Gal  way  gaol  in  July  declared  their  opposition 
to  PamelL  After  the  expulsion  of  Mr  T.  M.  Healy  and  others 
from  the  Irish  NationaT  Federation,  Mr  Dillon  became  the  chair- 
man (February  2896).  His  early  friendship  with  Mr  O'Brien 
gave  place  to  considerable  hostility,  but  the  various  sections  of 
the  party  were  ostensibly  reconciled  in  2900  imder  the  leadership 
of  Mr  Redmond.  In  the'autumn  of  2896  he  arranged  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Irish  race,  which  included  2000  delegates  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  1897  Mr  DUlon  opposed  in  the  House 
the  Address  to  (^een  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  on  the  ground  that  her  reign  had  not  been  a  blessing  to 
Ireland,  and  he  showed  the  same  uncompromising  attitude  in 
2902  when  a  grant  to  Lord  Roberts  was  under  discussion,  accusing 
him  of  "  systematized  inhumanity."  He  was  suspended  on  the 
20th  of  March  for  violent  language  addressed  to  Mr  Chamberlain. 
He  married  in  2895  Elizabeth  (d.  2907),  daughter  of  Lord  Justice 
J.  C.  Mathew. 

DILUVIUM  (Lat  for  "  deluge,"' from  dUuere,  fo  wash  away), 
a  term  in  geology  for  superficial  deposits  formed  by  flood-like 
operations  of  water,  and  so  contrasted  with  alluvium  {q.v.)  or 
alluvial  deposits  formed  by  slow  and  steady  aqueous  agencies. 
The  term  was  formerly  given  to  the  "  boulder  clay  "  deposits, 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Noachian  deluge. 

DIME  (from  the  Lat.  decima,  a  tenth,  through  the  O.  Fr. 
disme),  the  tenth  part,  the  tithe  paid  as  church  dues,  or  as  tribute 
to  a  temporal  power.  In  this  sense  it  is  obsolete,  but  is  found  in 
Wycliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible — "  He  gave  him  dymes  of  alle 
thingis  "  (Gen.  xiv.  20).  A  dime  is  a  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  in  value  20  cents  (English  equivalent  about  5d.)  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  dollar;  hence  "  dime-novel,"  a  cheap  sensational 
novel,  a  "  penny  dreadful ";  also  "  dime-musetim." 

DIMENSION  (from  Lat.  dimension  a  measuring),  in  geometry,  a 
magnitude  measured  in  a  specified  direction,  i.e.  length,  breadth 
and  thickness;  thus  a  line  has  only  length  and  is  said  to  be  of 
one  dimension,  a  surface  has  length  and  breadth,  and  has  two 
dimensions,  a  solid  ha»  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and  has 
three  dimensions.  This  concept  is  extended  to  algebra:  since 
a  line,  surface  and  solid  are  represented  by  linear,  quadratic  and 
cubic  equations,  and  are  of  one,  two  and  three  dimensions;  a 
biquadratic  equation  has  its  highest  terms  of  four  dimensions, 
and,  in  general,  an  equation  in  any  number  of  variables  which  has 
the  greatest  sum  of  the  indices  of  any  term  equal  to  n  is  said  to 
have  II  dimensions.  The  "  fourth  dimension  "  is  a  type  of  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  in  which  it  is  conceived  that  a  "  solid  "  has 
one  dimension  more  than  the  solids  of  experience.  For  the 
dimensions  of  units  see  Units,  Ddczmsions  or. 

DIMITY,  derived  from  the  Gr.  Hiuros  ^'double  thread," 
through  the  Ital.  dimitOy  "  a  kind  of  course  linzie-wolzie " 
(Florio,  2612);  a  cloth  commonly  employed  for  bed  upholstery 
and  curtains,  and  usually  white,  though  sometimes  a  pattem  is 
printed  on  it  in  colours.  It  is  stout  in  texture,  and  woven  in 
raised  patterns. 

DINAJPURf  a  town  (with  a  population  in  2902  of  13,430)  and 
district  of  Britsh  India,  in  the  Rajshahi  division  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam.  The  earthquake  of  the  22th  of  June  2897 
caused  serious  damage  to  most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  railway  station  and  a  government  high  school.  The 
district  comprises  an  area  of  3946  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  a  network  of  channels  and  water  courses.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Kulik  river,  the  undulating  ridges  and  long  lint^ 
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mango-troes  give  the  landscape  a  beauty  which  is  not  found  else- 
where. Dinajpur  forms  part  of  the  rich  arable  tract  lying  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Although 
essentially  a  fluvial  district,  it  does  not  possess  any  river  navigable 
throughout  the  year  by  boats  of  4  tons  burden.  Rice  forms  the 
staple  agricultural  product.  The  climate  of  the  district,  although 
cooler  than  that  of  Calcutta,  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  people 
have  a  sickly  appearance.  The  worst  part  of  the  year  is  at  the 
close  of  the  rains  in  September  and  October,  during  which  months 
few  of  the  natives  escape  fever.  The  average  maximum  tempera- 
ture is  93*3"  F.,  and  the  minimum  74-8^.  The  average  rainfall 
b  85-54  io.  In  190X  the  population  was  1,567,080,  showing  an 
increase  of  6  %  in  the  decade.  The  district  is  partly  traversed 
by  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  and  by  two  branch 
lines:  Save  between  1404  and  1442,  when  it  was  the  seat  of 
an  independent  ro;,  founded  by  SLaja  Ganesh,  a  Hindu  turned 
Mussulman,  Dinajpur  has  no  separate  history.  Pillars  and 
copper-plate  inscriptions  have  yielded  numerous  records  of  the 
Pal  kings  who  ruled  the  country  from  the  9th  century  onwards, 
and  the  district  is  famous  for  many  other  antiquities,  some  of 
which  are  connected  by  legend  with  an  immemorial  past  (see 
Reports^  Arch.  Survey  of  Indian  xv.;  Epigrapkia  Indica,  iL). 

DINMI,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  37  m.  £.  of 
St  Brieuc  on  the  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  8588.  Dinan  is 
situated  on  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ranee  (here  canalized), 
some  17  m.  above  its  mouth  at  St  Malo,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  means  of  small  steamers.  It  is  united  to  the  village 
of  Lanvallay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  by  a  granite  viaduct 
130  ft.  in  height.  The  town  is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  the 
ramparts  of  the  middle  ages,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  towers 
and  defended  on  the  south  by  a  castle  of  the  late  14th  century, 
which  now  serves  as  prison.  Three  old  gateways  are  also  pre- 
served. Dinan  has  two  interesting  churches;  that  of  St  Malo,  of 
late  Gothic  architecture,  and  St  Sauveur,  in  which  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  styles  are  intermingled.  In  the  latter  church  a 
granite  montunent  contains  the  heart  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesdin, 
whose  connexion  with  the  town  is  also  commemorated  by  an 
equestrian  statue.  The  quaint  winding  streets  of  Dinan  are  often 
bordered  by  medieval  houses.  Its  picturesqueness  attracts  large 
numbers  of  visitors  and  there  are  numy  English  residents  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  chAteau  and  the  Benedictine  abbey  at 
L^hon;  near  the  neighbouring  village  of  St  Esprit  stands  the 
large  lunatic  asylum  of  Les  Bas  Foins,  founded  in  1836;  and  at 
no  great  distance  is  the  now  dismantled  ch&teau  of  La  Garaye, 
which  was  rendered  famous  in  the  i8th  century  by  the  philan- 
thropic devotion  of  the  count  and  countess  whose  story  is  told 
in  Mrs  Norton's  Lady  of  La  Garaye.  Dinan  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  communal 
college.  There  is  trade  in  grain,  cider,  wax,  butter  and  other 
agricultural  products.  The  industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  farm-implements  and  canvas. 

The  principal  event  in  the  hbtory  of  Dinan,  which  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  is  the  si^e  by  the  English  under  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  in  1359,  during  which  Du  Guesdin  and  an 
English  knight  called  Thomas  of  Canterbury  engaged  in  single 
combat. 

DINAIIT,  an  ancient  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  in 
the  province  of  Namur,  Belgium,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the 
left  bank,  on  which  are  the  station  and  the  suburb  x>f  St  Medard. 
Pop.  (1904)  7674.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Diana,  and  as  early  as  the  7th  century  it  was  named  as  one  of  the 
dependendes  of  the  bishopric  of  Tongres.  In  the  loth  century  it 
passed  under  the  titular  sway  of  Li£ge,  and  remained  the  fief  of  the 
prince-bishopric  till  the  French  revolution  put  an  end  to  that 
survival  of  feudalism.  In  the  middle  of  the  i  sth  century  Dinant 
reached  the  hei^t  of  its  prosperity.  With  a  population  of 
60,000,  and  8000  workers  in  copper,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  dties  in  Walloon  Belgium  until  it  incurred  the  wrath 
of  Charles  the  Bold.  Belief  in  the  strength  of  its  walls  and  of  the 
castle  that  occupied  the  centre  bridge,  th\is  effectually  command- 


ing navigation  by  the  river,  engendered  'arroganoe  and  over- 
confidence,  and  the  people  of  Dinant  thought  they  could  defy  the 
full  power  of  Burgundy.  Perhaps  they  also  expected  aid  from 
France  or  Li£ge.  In  X466  Charles,  in  his  father's  name,  laid  siege 
to  Dinant,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  carried  the  place  by  .storm. 
He  razed  the  walls  and  allowed  the  women,  children  and  priests 
to  retire  in  safety  to  Li£ge,  but  the  male  prisoners  he  either 
hanged  or  drowned  in  the  river  by  causing  them  to  be  cast  from 
the  projecting  cliff  of  Bouvignes.  In  1675  the  capture  of  Dinant 
formed  one  of  the  early  military  achievements  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  for  nearly  thirty  years 
after  that  date.  The  dtadel  on  the  cliff,  300  ft.  or  408  steps  above 
the  town,  was  fortified  by  the  Dutch  in  1818.  It  is  now  dis- 
mantled, but  forms  the  chief  curiosity  of  the  place.  The  views 
of  the  river  valley  from  this  eminence  are  exceedingly  fine.  •  Half 
way  up  the  cliff,  but  some  distance  south  of  the  dtadd,  is  the 
grotto  of  Montfat,  alleged  to  be  the  site  of  Diana's  shrine.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  X3th  century,  stands 
immediately  under  the  dtadd  and  flanking  the  bridge.  It  has 
been  restored,  and  is  considered  by  some  authorities,  although 
others  make  the  same  claim  on  behalf  of  Huy,  the  most  complete 
spedmen  in  Belgium  of  pointed  Gothic  architecture.  The 
baptismal  fonts  date  from  the  12th  century,  and  the  curious  sfure 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  pumpkin  and  covered  with  slates 
gives  a  fantastic  and  original  appearance  to  the  whole  edifice. 
The  present  prosperity  of  Dinant  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  being 
a  favourite  summer  resort  for  Belgians  as  well  as  foreigners.  It 
has  fadlitieis  for  boating  and  bathing  as  well  as  for  trips  by 
steamer  up  and  down  the  river  Meuse.  It  is  also  a  convenient 
central  point  for  excursions  into  the  Ardennes.  Although  there 
are  some  indications  of  increased  industrial  activity  in  recent 
years,  the  population  of  Dinant  is  not  one-eighth  of  what  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Burgundians. 

DINAPUR,  a  town  and  military  sUtion  of  British  India,  in  the 
Patna  district  of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  12  m. 
W.  of  Patna  dty  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  33,699.  It  is  the  Urgest 
military  cantonment  in  Bengal,  with  acconunodation  for  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  a  European  and  a  native  infantry  regiment. 
In  1857  the  sepoy  garrison  of  the  place  initiated  the  mutiny  of 
that  year  in  Patna  district,  but  after  a  conflict  with  the  European 
troops  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  town,  and  subsequently  laid 
siege  to  Arrah, 

DINARCHUS,  last  of  the  "  ten. "  Attic  orators,  son  of  Sostratus 
(or,  according  to  Suidas,  Socrates),  bom  at  Corinth  about  361 
B.C.  He  settled  at  Athens  early  in  life,  and  when  not  more  than 
twenty-five  was  already  active  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  the  hiw 
courts.  As  an  alien,  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  debates. 
He  had  been  the  pupil  both  of  Tlieophrastus  and  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  and  had  early  acquired  a  certain  fluency  and  versa- 
tility of  style.  In  324  the  Areopagus,  after  inquiry,  reported 
that  nine  men  had  taken  bribes  from  Harpalus,  the  fugitive 
treasurer  of  Alexander.  Ten  public  prosecutors  were  appointed. 
Dinarchus  wrote,  for  one  or  more  of  these  prosecutors,  the  three 
speeches  which  are  still  extant — Against  Demosthenes^  Againsi 
AristogeUon,  Against  Philodes.  The  sympathies  of  Dinarchus 
were  in  favour  of  an  Athenian  oligarchy  under  Macedonian 
control;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  an 
Athenian  dtizen.  Acschines  and  Demades  had  no  such  excuse. 
In  the  Harpalus  affair,  Demosthenes  was  doubtless  innocent, 
and  so,  probably,  were  others  of  the  accused.  Yet  Hypereides, 
the  most  fiery  of  the  patriots,  was  on  the  same  side  as  Dinarchus. 

Under  the  regency  of  his  old  master,  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
Dinarchus  exercised  much  political  influence.  The  years  3  x  7-307 
were  the  inost  prosperous  of  his  life.  On  the  fall  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  imd  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  Dinarchus  was  condemned  to  death  and  withdrew 
into  exile  at  Chalds  in  Euboea.  About  292,  thanks  to  his  friend 
Theophrastus,  he  was  able  to  return  to  Attica,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  country  with  a  former  assodate,  Proxenus.  He 
afterwards  brought  an  action  against  Proxenus  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  robbed  him  of  some  money  and  plate.  Diiiarchus 
died  at  Athens  about  29X. 
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According  to  Suidat,  Dinarchus^  wrote  x6o  speeches;  and 
Dionjrsius  held  that,  out  of  85  extant  speeches  bearing  his  name, 
58  were  genuine,— ^8  relating  to  public,  30  to  private  causes. 
Althougit  the  authenticity  of  the  three  tpt^hea  mentioned 
above  is  generally  admitted,  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  doubted  that 
of  the  speech  Againsi  Demosthenes,  while  A.  Westcrmann  rejected 
all  three.  Dinarchus  had  little  individual  style  and  imitated 
by  turns  Lysias,  Hypereides  and  Demosthenes.  He  is  called  by 
Hermogencs  6  KfiilMs  Ai^/iootfinp,  a  metaphor  taken  from 
barley  compared  with  wheat,  or  beer  compared  with  wine, — 
a  Demosthenes  whose  strength  is  rougher,  without  flavour  or 
qiarUe. 

Editions:  (text  and  exhaustive  commentary)  E.  Mitzner  (1842); 
(text)  T.  Thalhetm  (1887),  F.  Blass  (t888);  see  L.  L.  Forman, 
Ind€X  Amdceideus,  Lycur^its,  Dinarckeus  (I897);  and,  in  general, 
F.  Bfaus,  Atiiscke  Beredsamkeit,  iii.  There  in  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  life  andipeeches  of  Dinarchus  by  Dionysius  of  HalicarnasBUs. 

DDf  ARI^  a  seaside  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the 
department  of  IUe-et-Vilain6.  The  town,  which  is  the  chief 
watering-place  of  Brittany,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ranee  opposite  St  Malo,  which  is  about  i  m. 
distant.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  English  and  ^aenoins  as 
well  as  of  the  French,  its  attractions  bieing  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  good  bathing.  It 
has  two  casinos  and  numerous  luxurious  hotels  and  elegant  villas. 
Together  with  the  adjoining  watering-place  of  St  Enogat,  Dinard 
has  a  population  of  4883  (1906). 

DINDIOUU  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Madura  district  of 
Madras,  880  ft.  above  the  sea,  40  m.  from  Madura  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1901)  as.i^s.  Dindigul  has  risen  into  importance  as  the  centre 
of  a  trade  in  tobacco  and  manufacture  of  cigars,  which  are 
exported  to  England.  There  are  two  large  Eur(^)ean  cigar 
factories  here.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  silk,  muslin  and 
blankets,  and  an  export  trade  in  hides  and  cardamoms;  and 
there  is  a  large  native  Christian  population,  with  two  churches. 
The  ancient  fort,  well  preserved,  stands  on  a  rock  rising  350  ft. 
above  the  town;  this  was  formerly  a  position  of  great  strategic 
importance,  commanding  passes  into  Madura  from  Coimbatore, 
and  figured  prominently  in  the  nulitaty  operations  of  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  j  7th  and  i8th  centuries,  and  of  Hyder  Ali  in 
I7SS  Kq-f  being  thrice  captured  by  the  Britbh  (1767, 1783, 1790). 
Alter  the  two  first  captures  it  was  restored  to  Hyder  Ali  under 
treaty;  after  the  third  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company. 

DIlfDORF.  KARL  WILHELM  (1803-1883),  German  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the  2nd  of  January  z8os.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  showed  a  strong  taste  for  classical  studies, 
and  after  completing  F.  Invemizi*s  edition  of  Aristophanes  at 
an  eari]r  age,  and  editing  several  grammarians  and  rhetoridaiis, 
was  in  1828  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  literary  history 
in  hb  native  dty.  Disappointed  at  not  obtaining  the  ordinary 
professorship  when  it  became  vacant  in  1833,  he  resigned  his  post 
ni  the  same  year,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study  and 
literary  work.  Ifis  attention,  had  at  first  been  chiefly  given  to 
Athenaeus,  whom  he  edited  in  1837,  and  to  the  Greek  dramatists, 
aU  of  whom  he  edited  separately  and  combined  in  his  Poeiae 
tumici  Craeci  (1830  and  later  editions).  He  also  wrote  a  work 
on  the  metres  of  the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  and  compiled  special 
lexiootts  to  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  He  edited  Procopius  for 
Niebuhr's  Corpus  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  between  1846  and 
185 1  brought  out  at  Oxford  an  important  edition  of  Demosthenes; 
be  also  edited  Lucian  and  Josephus  for  the  Didot  classics.  His 
last  important  editorial  labour  was  his  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
Qi 867- 1 871).  Much  of  his  attention  was  occupied  by  the  re- 
publication of  Stephanus's  Thesaurus  (Paris,  1831-1865),  chiefly 
executed  by  him  and  his  brother  Ludwig,  a  work  of  prodigious 
labour  and  utility.  His  reputation  suffered  somewhat  through 
the  imposture  practised  upon  him  by  the  Greek  Constantine 
Simottides,  who  succeeded  in  deceiving  him  by  a  fabricated 
fragment  of  the  Greek  historian  Uranius.  The  book  was  printed, 
and  a  few  copies  had  been  rircukted,  when  the  forgery  was 
discovered,  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  being  given  to  the  world 
midef  the  anspices  of  the  university  of  Oxford.    Shortly  af tf  r  the 


death  of  his  brother,  he  lost  all  his  property  and  his  library  by 
rash  speculations.    He  died  on  the  xst  of  August  1883. 

His  brother  Lin>wiG  (1805-Z87X)  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the 
3rd  of  January  1805,  and  died  thereon  the  6th  of  September  1871. 
He  never  held  any  academical  position,  and  led  so  seduded  a 
life  that  many  doubted  his  existence,  and  dedared  that  he  was 
a  mere  pseudonym.  The  important  share  which  he  took  in  the 
edition  of  the  Thesaurus  is  nevertheless  authenticated  by  his 
own  signature  to  his  contributions.  He  also  published  valuable 
editions  of  Polybius,  Dio  Cassius  axul  other  Greek  historiansj 

iriNDY*  PAUL-MARIE-THiODORB-VINCBilT  (1851--  ), 
Frendi  musical  composer,  was  bom  in  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  Mardi 
1 85  X.  He  studied  composition  and  the  organ  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire under  C^sar  Franck,  and  obtained  the  grand  prize  offered 
by  the  dty  of  Paris  in  x88s  with  Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche,  a  dramatic 
legend  after  Schiller.  His  prindpal  works,  beside  the  above,  are 
the  symphonic  trilogy  WaUenstein,  the  symphonic  works  entitled 
Saugefieurie,  La  ForH  enchantte,  Istar,  Symphome  sur  un  air 
montagnard  fran^ais;  overture  to  Anthony  and  Cleopatra;  Ste 
Marie  Magdeteine,  a  cantata;  Attendet'-moi  sous  Porme,  a  one-act 
opera;  Fenaal,  a  musical  drama  in  three  acts.  Vincent  d'lndy 
is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  among  the  disdples  of  Cisax 
Franck.  Imbued  with  very  high  alms,  he  was  always  guided  by 
a  lofty  ideal,  and  few  musicians  have  attained  so  complete  a 
mastery  over  the  art  of  iiatrumentation.  His  music,  however, 
lacks  simplidty,  and  can. never  become  popular  in  the  widest 
sense.  His  opera  Feniaal,  which  is  styled  "  action  musicale,"  is 
constracted  upon  the  system  of  Leit-motifs.  Its  legendary 
subject  recalls  both  Parsifal  ajid  Tristan,  and  the  music  is  also 
suggestive  of  Wagnerian  influence.  D'lndy  can  scarcely  be 
considered  so  typicaX  a  representative  of  modem  Frendi  music  as 
his  juniors  Alfred  Bruneau,  the  composer  of  Le  Rhe,  L  Attaque  du 
moulin,  Messidor,  or  Gustave  Charpentier,  the  author  of  Louise, 
who  chose  subjects  of  modem  life  for  their  operatic  works. 

DINBIR*  a  small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  built  amidst  the  mins  of 
Cdaenae-Apamea,  near  the  sources  of  the  Maeander  (Menderes). 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Smynui-Aidin-Dineir  railway.  Pop. 
X4oa    (SeeAPAMEA.) 

DINGELSTEDT.  FRANZ  VON  (x8i4-x88i),  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Halsdorf ,  in  Hesse  Cassd,  on  the  30th  of 
June  X814.  Having  studied  at  the  university  of  Marburg,  he 
became  in  X836  a  master  at  the  Lyceum  in  Cassel,  from  which  he 
was  transferxvd  to  Fulda  in  1838.  In  1839  he  produced  a  novd, 
Unter  der  Erde,  which  obtained  considerable  success,  and  in  1841 
published  the  book  by  which  he  is  best,  remembered,  the  Lieder 
cines  hosmopolitischen  NachtwOchters.  These  poems,  animated 
as  they  are  by  a  spirit  of  bitter  opposition  to  everything  that 
savours  of  despotism,  were  an  effective  contribution  to  the 
political  poetry  of  the  day.  The  popularity  of  this  book 
determined  Dingelstedt  to  take  up  a  literary  career,  and  in  184 1 
he  obtained  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Augsburger 
allgemems  Zeitung.  In  X843,  however,  the  satirist  of  German 
princes  accepted,  to  the  general  surprise,  the  appointment  of 
private  librarian  to  the  king  of  WOrttemberg,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  married  the  celebrated  Bohemian  opera  singer,  Jenny  Lutzcr. 
In  1845  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  some  of  which,  treating 
of  modem  life,  possessed  great  literary  rather  than  strictly 
poetical  merit  A  subsequent  collection,  published  in  185a, 
attracted  little  attention.  The  success  of  his  tragedy  Das  Hans 
der  Bameoddt  (1850)  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  intendant 
at  the  court  theatre  at  Munich,  where  he  soon  became  the  centre 
of  literary  sodety.  He  incurred,  however,  the  animosity  of  the 
Jesuit  dique  at  the  court,  and  in  X856  was  suddenly  dismissed  on 
the  most  frivolous  charges.  A  similar  position  was  offered  to  him 
at  Wdmar  through  the  influence  of  Liszt,  and  he  remained  there 
untU  1867.  His  administration  was  most  successful,  and  he 
especially  distinguished  himself  by  presenting  all  Shakespeare's 
historical  plays  upon  the  stage  in  an  unbroken  cyde.  In  1867  he 
became  director  of  the  court  opera  house  in  Vienna,  and  in  x  87  3 
of  Che  Hofburgtheater,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death  on  the 
X5tfi  of  May  x88x.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  noticed  an 
autobiogtai^cal  sketch  of  his  Munich  career,  entitled  MUnckener 
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Bildcrhogen  (1879),  DU  Anuaonet  an  art  novel  of  considerable 
merit  (1869),  trandations  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  comedies, 
and  several  writings  dealing  with  questions  of  practical  drama- 
turgy. He  was  ennobled  in  1867  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  and  in 
X876  was  created  Freikerr  by  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

Din^clstcdt's  Sdmtiiche  Werke  appeared  in  xa  vols.  (1877-1678), 
but  this  edition  is  far  from  complete.  On  his  life  see,  besides  the 
autobiography  mentioned  above,  J.  Rodenberg,  Heimalerinnerungen 
an  P.  Dxngelittdt  (Berlin,  18S3),  and  by  the  same  author,  F.  Dingel- 
sUdt,  Bl&Uer  aus  seinem  Nachiass  (3  vols.,  1891).  Also  an  essay  by 
A.  Stem  in  Zur  Liieratur  der  Cegenwart  (Leipzig,  1880). 

DINGHY,  or  Dingey  (from  the  Hindu  dingi  a  small  boat,  the 
diminutive  of  dengat  a  sloop  or  coasting  vessel),  a  boat  of  greatly 
varying  size  and  shape,  used  on  the  rivers  of  India;  the  tenrt  is 
applied  also,  in  certain  districts,  to  a  larger  boat  used  for  coasting 
purposes.  The  name  was  adopted  by  the  merchantmen  trading 
with  India,  and  is  now  generally  used  to  designate  the  small  extra 
boat  kept  for  general  purposes  on  a  man-of-war  or  merchant 
vessel,  and  also,  on  the  Thames,  for  small  pleasure  boats  built  for 
one  or  two  pairs  of  sculls. 

DINGLE,  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  county  Kerry,  Ireland, 
in  the  west  parliamentary  division,  the  terminus  of  the  Tralce 
and  Dingle  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1786.  This  may  be  considered 
the  most  westerly  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  imless 
Knightstown  at  Valencia  Island  be  excepted;  it  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  northernmost  of  the  great  promontories  which  pro- 
trude into  the  Atlantic  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  on 
the  fine  natural  harbour  of  Din|^e  Bay,  in  a  wild  hilly  district 
abundant  in  relics  of  antiquity.  The  town,  which  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  fishing  industry,  especially  in  mackerel,  was  in 
the  x6th  century  of  no  little  importance  as  a  seaport;  it  had  also 
a  noted  manufacture  of  Unen.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament 
until  the  Union. 

DINGO,  a  name  applied  apparently  by  Europeans  to  the 
warrigal,  or  native  Australian  dog,  the  Canis  dingo  of  J.  F. 
Blumenbach.  The  diogo  is  a  stoutly-built,  rather  short-legged, 
sandy-coloured  dog,  intermediate  in  size  between  a  jackal  and  a 
wolf,  and  measuring  about  51  in.  in  total  length,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  up  about  eleven.  In  general  appearance  it  is  very  like 
some  of  the  pariah  dogs  of  India  and  Egypt;  and,  except  on 
distributional  grounds,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding^  it  as 
specifically  distinct  from  such  breeds.  Dingos,  which  are  found 
both  wild  and  tame,  interbreed  freely  with  European  dogs  in- 
troduced into  the  country,  and  it  may  be  that  the  large  amount 
of  black  on  the  back  of  many  specimens  may  be  the  result  of 
crossing  of  this  nature. 

The  main  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  dingo  relates  to 
its  origin ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  a  member  of  the  indigenous 
Australian  fauna  (among  which  it  is  the  only  large  placental 
mammal),  or  whether  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  cotmtry 
by  man.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  fossilized  remains  of 
the  dingo  occur  intermingled  with  those  of  the  extinct  Atistralian 
mammak,  such  as  giant  kangaroos,  giant  wombats  and  the  still 
more  gigantic  Diprolodon.  And  since  remains  of  man  have 
apparently  not  yet  been  detected  in  these  deposits,  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  naturalists  that  the  dingo  must  be  an  indigenous 
species.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  McCoy,  by  whom 
the  deposits  in  question  were  regarded  as  probably  of  Pliocene  age. 
A  similar  view  is  adopted  by  D .  Ogil  \ry  in  a  Catalogue  of  A  ustralian 
Mammals,  published  at  Sydney  in  1893;  the  writer  going  how- 
ever one  step  further  and  expressing  the  belief  that  the  dingo 
is  the  ancestor  of  all  domesticated  dogs.  The  latter  contention 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained;  and  there  are  also  strong 
arguments  against  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  dingo.  That  the 
animal  now  occurs  in  a  wild  state  is  no  argument  whatever  as  to 
its  being  indigenous,  seeing  that  a  domesticated  breed  introduced 
by  man  into  a  new  country  abounding  in  game  would  almost 
certainly  revert  to  the  wild  state.  The  i4>parent  absence  of 
human  remains  in  the  beds  yielding  dingo  teeth  and  bones  (which 
are  almost  certainly  not  older  than  the  Pleistocene)  is  of  only 
negative  value,  and  liable  to  be  upset  by  new  discoveries.  Then, 
again  (as  has  been  pointed  out  by  R.  I.  Pocock  in  the  first  part  of  | 


the  Kennel  Encyclopaedia,  1907),  the  absence  of  any  really  wUd 
species  of  the  typical  group  of  the  genus  Canis  between  Burma 
and  Siam  on  the  one  hand  and  Australia  on  the  other  is  a  very 
strong  argument  against  the  dingo  being  indigenous,  seeing  that, 
whether  brought  by  man  or  having  travelled  thither  of  its  own 
accord,  the  dingo  must  have  reached  its  present  habitat  by  way 
of  the  Austro-Malay  archipelago.  If  it  had  followed  that  route 
in  the  course  of  nature,  it  is  inconceivaUe  that  it  would  not  still 
be  found  on  some  portions  of  the  route.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  dingo  was  introduced  by  man,  we  have  now  fairly  decisive 
evidence  that  the  native  Australian,  in  place  of  being  (as  f ormeriy 
supposed)  a  member  of  the  negro  stock,  is  a  low  type  of  Caucasian 
allied  to  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  and  the  Toalas  of  Celebes. 
Conseqijently  the  Australian  natives  must  be  presumed  to  have 
reached  the  island-continent  by  way  of  Malaya;  and  if  this  be 
admitted,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  pariah  dogs  of  the  Indian  type.  Confirmation  <rf 
this  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  in  the  mountains  of  Java  of  a 
.  pariah-like  dog  which  has  reverted  to  an  almost  completely  wild 
condition;  and  likewise  by  the  fact  that  the  old  voyagers  met 
with  dogs  more  or  less  similar  to  the  dingo  in  New  Guinea,  New 
Z^ealand  an^  the  Solomon  and  certain  other  of  the  smaller  Pacific 
islands.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  case  is  that  the  dingo  is  an  introduced  species  closely  allied  to 
the  Indian  pariah  dog.  Whether  the  latter  represents  a  truly  wild 
type  now  extinct,  cannot  be  determined.  If  so,  all  pariahs  should 
be  classed  with  the  AustraUan  warrigal  under  the  name  of  Canis 
dingo.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  pariahs,  and  consequently  the  dingo, 
cannot  be  separated  specifically  from  the  domesticated  dogs  of 
western  Europe,,  then  the  dingo  should  be  designated  Canis. 
famUiaris  dingo,  (R.  L.*) 

DINGWALL,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  county  town  of  the 
shire  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  2519.  It  is 
situated  near  the  head  of  Cromarty  Firth  where  the  valley  of  the 
Peffery  unites  with  the  alluvial  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conon, 
i8|  m.  N.W.  of  Inverness  by  the  Highland  railway.  Its  name, 
derived  from  the  Scandinavian  Tking;odUr,  "  field  or  meeting- 
place  of  the  Iking"  or  local  assembly,  preserves  the  Norse  origin  of 
the  town;  its  Gaelic  designation  is  Inverpefferon,"  the  mouth  of 
the  Peffery."  The  x8th-ccntury  town  house,  and  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  once  powerful  earls  of  Ross  still 
exist.  There  is  also  a  public  park.  An  obelisk,  57  ft.  high,  was 
erected  over  the  grave  of  the  xst  earl  of  Cromarty.  The  town 
belongs  to  the  Wick  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs.  It  is 
a  flourishing  distributing  centre  and  has  an  important  com  market 
and  auction  marts.  Some  shipping  is  carried  on  at  the  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peffery,  about  a  mile  below  the  burgh. 
Branch  lines  of  the  Highland  railway  run  to  Strathpeffer  and  to 
Strome  Ferry  and  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  (for  Skye).  Alexander  II. 
created  Dingwall  a  royal  borough  in  1226,  and  its  charter  was 
renewed  by  James  IV.  ,  On  the  top  of  Knockfarrel  (Gaelic,  cnoc, 
hill;  faire,  watch,  or  guard),  a  hill  about  3  m.  to  the  west,  is  a. 
large  and  very  complete  vitrified  fort  with  ramparts. 

DINKA  (called  by  the  Arabs  Jange)^  a  widely  spread  negro 
people  dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White  Nile  to  about 
12^  N.,  around  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  along  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Sobat.  Like  the 
Shilluk,  they  were  greatly  harried  from  the  north  by  Nuba- 
Arabic  tribes,  but  remained  comparatively  free  owing  to  the  vast 
extent  of  their  country,  estimated  to  cover  40,000  sq.  m.,  and  their 
energy  in  defending  themselves.  They  are  a  tall  race  with  skins 
of  almost  blue  black.  The  men  wear  practically  no  .dothes,- 
marricd  women  having  a  short  apron,  and  unmarried  girls  a 
fringe  of  iron  cones  round  the  waist.  They  tattoo  theinsdves 
with  tribal  marks,  and  extract  the  lower  incisors;  they  also 
pierce  the  ears  and  lip  for  the  attachment  of  ornaments,  and  wear 
a  variety  of  feather,  iron,  ivory  and  brass  ornaments.  Nearly 
all  shave  the  head,  but  some  give  the  hair  a  reddish  colour  by 
moistening  it  with  animal  matter.  Polygamy  is  general;  some 
headmen  have  as  many  as  thirty  or  more  wives;  but  six  is  the 
average  number.  They  are  great  cattle  and  sheep  breeders;  the 
men  tend  their  beasts  with  great  devotion,  despising  agriculture. 
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See  G.  A.  Sch-iinlunh.  ntHtoHx....  ._  ,..,,.,  ... 
yroHli  n  Ahita,  Eng.  edit.  (London,  iSoa-iSfi);  Tlu 
Etyt*""^  Jhuk,  cdiiedby  Count  Gleichen  (Londoa.  190J). 

DIXKSLSBllHL,  a  town  of  Cermany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
BaTaria.oa  the  Wetiiitz,i6m.  N.lromNOrdlingcn.on  the  nil- 
way  10  Dombilhl.  Pop.5000.  Ilisaninlereatingmedievallown, 
atiU  lurrounded  by  old  walla  and  towen,  and  bai  an  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  chuccbes.  NgUble  is  the  VKallcd 
Dtmlaka  Ham,  the  anccilral  home  of  the  count!  of  Drediiel- 
Deutiteiten,  a  ine  ipedmeB  of  tbe  Cennan  tenaiaiance  ilyle  of 
wooden  archiiecturc.  There  are  1  Latin  and  indutttlal  school, 
•cvtnl  benevolent  inatitationa,  and  a  mooutnent  to  Cbiistoph 
von  Schmid  (1768-18S4),  a  writer  of  itorie*  Jot  the  young.    The 
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ingi  and  gingerbread,  and  deaJ  largely 

1  oniines 

giovB,  noci- 

Fortified  by  the  e 

mperor  Henry  I., 

DinkelsbUhl  received  in 

1305  the  lame  municipal  rights  aa  Ulm 

and  obtai 

ed  in  1351  Ihe 

poaition  of  a  tree  imperial  dty.  which  i 

ill  iSoi,  when 

It  pajied  to  BavuL 

.    Its  munidpal 

code,  the 

KtdU,  publiibed  in 

S3fi,  and  revised 

n  173S,  contained  a  very 

exteiuive  cgllection 

f  pubLc  and  priva 

eUwa. 

DtiniER,ihechie 

mealof  tbeday,  c 

aten  eilbci 

in  (be  middle 

o(  the  day,  aa  waa 

lonnerly  the  uni 

ersal  cus 

om,  or  in  (be 

eiening,     Tbe  word 

■  dine  '■  eonici  through  Fr.  f 

■om  Med.  Ut, 

Janari,  for  disjfjun 

ri.  to  break  one 

fast  0-3 

therefore,  the  same 

word  a.  Fr.  il, 

breakfast,   in 

modem  France,  to 

lake  the  midday 

raeal',  rfW 

o-  being  used 

lor  tbe  later  repaal 

.    The  term  "d 

uner-wago 

n,"  originally 

a  mova 

le  table 

0  hold  dishes, 

used  of  a 

two-tier  side- 

board. 

DIHOCRATES. 

--  »It   original  Greek  arc 

hilecl,  of  the 

V....n    age  ol  Aleiandir  t 

e  Great.     He 

{/  /r\ 

4^^f  ;r^y  0 

thai  king 

with  a  design 

^^^^^ 

■7-<;p   loicarv. 
^-■0         gigantic 

ng  Moun 
sealed  stat 

Alhos  into  a 
ue.     This  plan 

V—'M^..../ 

-  0'          crates  d 

signed  for 

u1,  but  Dinn- 

lEiandria    was,    like    Pciiaeus 
id  Rhodes  (see  Hitpodaiius], 

id  confused. 
DIHOFLAQELLATA.    lo  called 

by  0.  BUlschli  (-   the  Ciuo- 

k'kcoo'™  in'whicii  Ik  tbe  lUGELLATA  of  E.  Clapande  and 
pBamiiSclUl'f.,l.t.:i.f.,  H,  Lachmann).  a  group  of  Fto- 
{e"«ek  misule"duchaning  [0,0^  characleriied  as  Mistigo- 
DDKh  a  cute  bj.poreo-^.p  ^^^^^  provided  with  two  Bagella, 
,  the  one  anitrior  eitended  in  loco- 
I.  the  other  coiled  round 
iiuB    ;  x,  niKicut.  [11  (uj,^  (,,  [yipg  [n  (  transverse 

oove.  The  body  it  bounded  by  a  firm  pellicle,  often  supple- 
enlid  by  an  armour  ("  lorica  '^  o(  culicular  cellulose  ptates. 
itii  uanally  a  marked  longitudinal  groove  fiom  which  Ibe 
iterioT  flagellum  springs,  and  an  oblique  or  spiral  traasverae 


■■  diiihiH 
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Folyirikiii  (6g. 
are  eigni  iransvetse  grooves  eacn  with  its  fiagellum,  i 
armour-plales  are  often  eiquiiilely  sculptured,  and  may 
produced  into  spines  or  perpendicular  i^ales  10  g;ivc  great 
■urfaci  eilension,  as  we  find  in  olber  plankton  organisn 
The  cortical  plasma  may  prolrude  pscudopodia  in  the  lonj 
ludina!  groove;  it  contains  trichocysts  in  several  species,  Ir 
nematocysts  in  Petykrikoa.  It  contains  chiomatopbores 
many  species,  coloured  by  •  miiad  lipochrome  pigment  whi 


.  MadiCedfromSchan.  Omillki-  4- After  Stdn. . 

.  Diagram  of^Iranivene  linion      7'  /ciu*<iu /uiii*(Schtictr" 


Xlitjvnatt 


ramified    belwce 
Polykrikoi    lb  ere 


idies   regarded   by   O.   1 


groove.  Tbey  enlarge  a 
like  the  "  contractile  vai 
been  suggested  thai  by 


'7» 
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Bftprophytjc  in  the  colouHctt  fomu,  holopbytic  in  the  coloundj 
but  thoe  divergent  methods  »ib  exhibited  by  different  ipcdei 
ot  the  same  geoua.  or  evea  by  individiuls  of  one  snd  the  bune 
ipecies  under  different  conditions.  Binary  Gauon  hu  been 
widely  observed,  both  in  tlie  ictive  condition  or  alter  loss  ol 
the  £igelli:  it  diSers  from  that  ol  true  Flocellitei  In  not 
being  longitudimU,  but  transverse  or  oblique  (fig.  i,  j).  Re- 
peated fission  (brood-fonution)  within  a  cy^t  ha4  also  been 
observed,  as  in  Pyrocyilu  and  draHum;  and  posjibly  tie  chains 
ol  Ccroliuin  and  other  (fig,  i,  j  and  6)  genera  are  due  to  the  non- 
separation  of  the  brood-cells.  Conjugation  of  adults  has  been 
observed  in  several  specifs,  the  most  complete  account  being  that 
if  Zederbauer  on  Caatium  kinmdin^a  [marine]:  either  mate 


puts  forth  a 
other  (as  in  , 


1  that  0 


ing  lygosporc. 


ccies  of  Chlamydttnunai  and  Desmids);  the 
in  this  tulie,  and  encyst  to  form  a  rest- 
c  Dinofiagellalea  are  relatively  large  for 
nastigopnon,  many  attaining  50  ii  (rH')  in  length,  Tlie 
majority  are  marine;  but  some  genera  (Ccralium,  PoiiiHium) 
Include  fresh-water  spedes.  Many  arc  highly  phosphorescent 
and  some  by  their  abundance  colour  the  water  of  the  sea  or  pool 
which  they  dwell  in.  Like  so  many  coloured  Protista,  they 
frequently  possess  a  pigmented  "  eye-spot "  In  which  may  be 
sunk  a  spheroidal  refractive  body  ("  lens  "). 

The  affinities  of  the  DinoSagellata  are  certunly  with  those 
Ccyptomonadine  FUgellata  ■rhith  possess  two  unequal  fiagelii; 
the  aoospors  or  young  of  the  CystoOagEUMcs  are  practically 
colourless  DinoSagclUto. 

I,  Cymiwii*iiictaei  boly  naked,  or  irilb  ■  limple  cd1uIo«  or 
gclatinouB  envelope:  both  groovea  pmenl.  PyrocyUit  (Murray), 
ofleneocyitedifpnericaloccreKentK:,  becoming  free  within  cyst  wall, 

(SehQttS  (fo.  »i  7I  with  comiJcii  eve-Bpol  1  to  thii  grnup  we  may 
lefer  PtWHOcI  (batKhlil  (lig.  I,  9].  with  iU  melameiic  tianivene 
troovet  and  flagella. 
I.  Pinmnaraaiu  (SchOtl)  (-the  Adinida  of  Berih);  body  lur- 

longiludinal,    Enamtlla  (Cienk.)  (Gg.  3,  3);  J>>sn>£nfrm  (Ehrb.) 


DINOTHBRttnii  an  eilind  mammal,  fossil  remains  of  which 
occur  in  the  Miocene  beds  ol  France,  Cetmany,  Greece  aod 
Northern  India.  Tbeie  consist  chicfiy  ol  teeth  and  the  bones  of 
the  head.  An  entire  skull,  obtained  Irom  the  Lower  Pliocene 
bids  of  Eppelshcim,  Hesse-Darmstadt ,  in  1836,  measumi  4]  ft. 
in  length  and  3  ft.  in  breadth,  and  indicates  an  animal  exceeding 
■     elephant  in  site.    The  upper  jaw  is  apparently  destitute  of 

»  beneath.  The  most 
owever,  consists  in  the  front  part  of  the 
t  downwards  and  bearing  two  tusk.like 
downwards  and  backwards.  Dintllitriam 
is  a  member  of  the  group  Froboscidca.  of  the  line  ol  descent  of 
the  elephants. 

DlHWIDDl^  EtOBBHT  (i69)-i];d).  English  colonial  governor 
of  Virginia,  waa  bom  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  160].  From  the 
positionof  customs  derkin  Bermuda,  which  he  held  in  17I7-t;]8, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  survcyor.genetal  of  the  customs  "  of 
Ihe  southern  ports  of  the  cootinent  of  Amenca,"  as  a  reward 


for  hi 


ig  efposed  the  to 


uptioa  In  the  West  Indian  a 


customs  service  In  the  Barbadoes  and  exposed  similar  cotrupiion 
there.  In  I75i-i>s8  be  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia, 
fintisthedeputyofLord  Albemitleand  then,  from  July  175610 
January  I7s8,  as  deputy  for  Lord  Loudon.  He  was  energetic  in 
the  dischatge  of  hii  duties,  but  atoused  much  animosity  among 
the  colonists  by  bii  zeal  in  looking  after  the  royal  quit-rents,  and 
by  ciaciing  heavy  fet*  for  the  issue  of  land-patents.  It  was  his 
chief  concern  to  prevent  ihc  French  from  building  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  a  chain  of  forts  connecting  their  settlements  in  the  north 
with  those  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  in  the  autumn  of  17J]  be 
sent  George  Washington  to  Fort  Le  Bceuf,  a  newly  established 
French  post  at  what  ii  now  Walerford,  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
message  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  English 
temtojy.  As  the  French  refused  to  comply,  Dinaiddie  secured 
from  the  reluctant  Virginia  assembly  agrant  of  £10,000  and  in  the 
spring  of  1754  he  lent  Washington  with  an  armed  force  toward 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio  river  "  to  prevent  the  intentions  of  the 
French  in  settling  those  lands."  In  the  latter  part  of  May 
Washington  encountered  a  French  force  at  1  spat  called  Great 
Meadows,  near  the  Youghiogbcny  river,  in  what  is  sow  soulh- 
wettem  Pennsylvanis,  and  a  iklrmiih  followed  which  precipitated 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  Dinwiddle  was  especially  active  at 
this  time  in  urging  the  co-operation  of  the  colonics  against  the 
French  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  but  none  of  the  other  governors, 
except  William  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  was  then  much  con- 
cerned about  the  western  frontier,  and  he  could  accomplish  very 

the  sending  of  General  Edward  Bniddoclc  to  Virginia  w 
regiments  ol  regular  limps;  and  at  Bnddock's  call  Dii 
and  the  governors  of  Massachusetu,  New  York.  Fcnnsylvaiiia 
and  MaiyliDd  met  at  Aleiandtia,  Vitgiiiia,  in  April  17SS,  and 
plantied  the  initial  operations  of  the  war.  Dinwiddie'sBdministra- 
tion  was  marked  by  a  constant  wrangle  with  the  assembly  over 
money  matters;  and  its  obstinate  resistance  to  military  appro- 
priations caused  him  in  ijH  and  ijss  to  urge  the  home  govern- 
ment to  secure  an  act  of  parliament  compelling  the  colonies 
to  raise  money  for  their  protection.  In  January  1758  he  left 
Virginia  and  lived  in  England  until  his  dath  on  the  jjth  of  July 
ijje  at  Clifton,  BristoL 

Tit  QficiiJ  Ktanti  nf  Suhcrt  DiimiUit,  Liinlaamt-Ctmniar  al 
rirp'Jiu  (17S1-17JS),  published  in  two  volumes  ax  RiclunoBd, 
Va..  in  iMj-iM^.  by  the  Vuijinia  HiHorical  Sodety,  and  edited 
by  R.  A.  Brock,  nre  of  great  value  tor  the  political  tistory  of  the 
colonies  in  thii  period. 

DIO  CASSIDS  (more  correctly  Ctssim  Dio),  Cocchahui 
(c.  A,D.  ijo-ijs),  Kotnan  hiiiotlan,  wsis  bom  at  Nicaea  in 
Bitbynia.  His  father  was  Cassius  Aptonianus,  governor  of 
Dabnalia  and  Cilicia  under  Marcus  Aurellus,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  he  was  the  grandson  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  who  bad  assumed 
the  lUtname  of  Cocceionus  in  honour  of  his  patron  the  emperor 
Coccdus  Nerva.  After  his  father's  death,  Dio  Cassius  left 
Cilicia  for  Rome  (iSo)  and  became  a  member  of  the  senate. 

the  Roman  bar,  and  held  the  offices  of  aedile  and  quaestor.  He 
was  raised  to  the  praetorship  by  Pertmax  (103).  but  did  not 
assume  office  till  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  with  whom  be 
was  for  a  long  time  on  the  most  intimate  footing-  By  Macrinns 
he  was  entrusted  with  Ihe  adminiiuatioQ  of  Pctgamum  and 
Smyrna;  and  on  his  tetuni  (o  Rome  he  was  lued  to  the 
consulship  about  i  lo.  After  this  he  obtained  tbe  ptoconsulship 
of  Africa,  and  again  on  bis  return  was  sent  as  legale  successively 
to  Dalmalia  and  Pannonia,  He  was  taised  a  second  time  to 
Ihe  consulship  by  Alexander  Severus,  In  lag;  but  on  the  plea 
of  i?l  health  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Nicaea,  where  he  died. 
Before  writing  bis  history  of  Rome  ('PufMui  or  T«)iaw4 
'ItfTop'a),  Dio  Cassius  had  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Severua 
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consisted  of  eighty  books, — and,  after  the  example  of  Livy,  was 
divided  into  decades, — began  with  the  landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy, 
and  was  o>ntinued  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus 
(23»-235).  Of  this  great  work  we  possess  books  36-60,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  events  from  68  b.c-ajd.  47;  books  36  and 
SS-60  are  imperfect.  We  also  have  part  of  35  and  36-80  in  the 
epitome  of  John  Xiphilinus,  an  xzth-century  Byzantine  monk. 
For  the  earlier  period  the  loss  of  Dio's  work  is  partly  supplied 
by  the  history  of  Zonaras,  who  followed  him  closely.  Numerous 
fragments  are  also  contained  in  the  excerpts  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus.  Dio's  work  is  a  most  important  authority  for 
the  history  of  the  last  years  of  the  republic  and  the  early  empire. 
His  industry  was  great  and  the  various  important  offices  he  held 
afforded  him  ample  opportunities  for  historical  investigation. 
His  style,  though  marred  by  Latinisms,  is  clearer  than  that  of 
his  model  Thucydides,  and  his  narrative  shows  the  hand  of  the 
practised  soldier  and  politician;  the  language  is  correct  and 
free  from  affectation.  But  he  displays  a  superstitious  regard 
for  miracles  and  prophecies;  he  has  nothing  to  say  against  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  tl&e  emperors,  which  he  seems  to  take  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  his  work,  although  far  more  than  a  mere  compila- 
tion, is  not  remarkable  for  impartiality,  vigour  of  judgment  or 
critical  historical  faculty. 

The  best  edition  with  notes  is  that  of  H.  S.  Reimar  (i7$o-X7u), 
new  ed.  by  F.  G.  Sturz  (1824-1836);  text  by  I.  Melber  (1890  toll.), 
with  account  of  previous  editions,  and  U.  P.  Boissevain  (1895-1901 ) ; 
tianslation  by  H.  B.  Foster  ^roy.  New  York,  i^^  foil.),  with  full 
biblkMifaphy ;  lee  also  W.  Chnat,  CesckickU  der  aneckischen  LiUeratur 
(1896)7  P>  675;  E.  Schwartz  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopddu, 
id.  pt.  3  (1899) ;  C.  Wachsmuth,  Einleiitmg  in  das  Studium  der  alten 
Ctxkuktt  (1895). 

DIOCESE  (formed  on  Fr.  dioche,  in  place  of  the  Eng.  form 
iiocen — current  until  the  19th  century — ^from  Lat  dioecesis, 
med.  Lat.  variant  diocens,  from  Gr.  UobaimSf  "house- 
kecf^,"  "  administration,"  8couccu',  "  to  keep  house,"  "  to 
govern  '0»  the  sphere  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction.  In  this,  its 
sole  modem  sense,  the  word  diocese  {dioecesis)  has  only  been 
regularly  used  since  the  9th  century,  though  isolated  instances  of 
svch  use  occur  so  early  as  the  3rd,  what  is  now  known  as  a  diocese 
having  been  till  then  usually  called  a  parochia  (parish).  The 
Greek  word  8couci}ffir,  from  meaning  "administration,"  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  tenitorial  drcumsciiption  in  which  ad- 
ministration was  exercised.  It  was  thus  first  applied  e.g.  to  the 
three  districts  of  Cibyra,  Apamea  and  Synnada,  which  were  added 
to  Cilicia  in  Cicero's  time  (between  56  and  50  B.C.).  The  word 
is  here  equivalent  to  "  as»ze-districts  "  (Tyrrell  and  Purser's 
edition  of  Cicero  Epid,  ad  Jam.  iii.  8.  4;  xiii.  67;  cf.  Strabo 
ziii.  628-629).  But  in  the  reorganization  of  the  empire,  begun 
by  Diocletian  and  completed  by  Constantine,  the  word  "  diocese" 
acquired  a  more  important  meaning,  the  empire  being  divided 
into  twelve  dioceses,  of  which  the  largest— <)riens — embraced 
sixteen  provinces,  and  the  smallest — ^Britain — ^four  (see  Rome: 
AucU$U  History;  and  W.  T.  Arnold,  Roman  Provincial  Adminis- 
traHon,  pp.  187,  194-196,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  dioceses  and 
their  subdivisions) .  Tlie  organization  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  Roman  empire  following  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  civil 
administration  (see  Chuach  History),  the  word  diocese,  in  its 
ccclcsastical  sense,  was  at  first  applied  to  the  sphere  of  juiisdic- 
tioo,  not  of  a  bishop,  but  of  a  metropolitan.'  Thus  Anastasius 
BiUiothecarius  (d.  c.  886),  in  bis  life  of  Pope  Dionysius,  says  that 
be  assigned  churches  to  the  presbyters,  and  established  dioceses 
(pcrcckiae)  and  provinces  (dioeceses).  The  word,  however,  sur- 
vived in  its  general  sense  of  "  office  "  or  "  administration,"  and 
it  was  even  used  during  the  middle  ages  for  "  parish  "  (see  Du 
Cange,  Clossarium,  s.  "  Dioecesis  "  3). 

The  practice,  under  the  Roman  empire,  of  making  the  areas  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  very  exactly  coincide  with  those  of 
the  ciTtl  administration,  was  continued  in  the  organization  of  the 
church  beyond  the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  many  dioceses  to 
tha  day  preserve  the  limits  of  long  vanished  political  divisions. 
The  procen  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  English  bishoprics. 
But  tUs  practice  was  based  on  convenience,  not  principle;  and 
*  For  exoeptioitt  see  Hiaachiua  iL  p.  39,  note  x. 


the  limits  of  the  dioceses,  once  fixed,  did  not  usually  change  with 
the  changing  political  boundaries.  Thus  Hincmar,  archbishq;> 
of  Reims,  complains  that  not  only  his  metropolitanate  (dioecesis) 
but  his  bishopric  (parockia)  is  divided  between  two  realms  under 
two  kings;  and  this  inconvenient  overlapping  of  jurisdictions 
remained,  in  fact,  very  common  in  Europe  untQ  the  readjust- 
ments of  national  boundaries  by  the  territorial  settlements  of  the 
X9th  century.  In  principle,  however,  the  subdivision  of  a  diocese, 
in  the  event  of  the  work  becoming  too  heavy  for  one  bishop, 
was  very  early  admitted,  e.g,  by  the  first  oouncfl  at  Lugo  in  Spain 
(569),  which  erected  Lugo  into  a  metropolitanate,  the  consequent 
division  of  diocese  being  confirmed  by  the  king  of  the  second 
council,  held  in  573.  Another  reason  for  dividing  a  diocese,  and 
establishing  a  new  see,  has  been  recognized  by  the  church  as 
duly  existing  **  if  the  sovereign  should  think  fit  to  endow  some 
principal  village  or  town  with  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a 
dty  "  (Binghsum,  lib.  zvii.  c.  5).  But  there  are  canons  for  the 
punishment  of  such  as  might  induce  the  sovereign  so  to  erect 
any  town  into  a  dty,  soldy  with  the  view  of  becoming  bishop 
thereof.  Nor  could  any  diocese  be  divided  without  the  consent 
of  the  primate. 

In  England  an  act  of  parliament  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
new  dioceses.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  six  new  dioceses  were 
thus  created  (under  an  act  of  1539);  but  from  that  time  onward 
until  the  X9th  century  they  remained  practically  unchanged. 
The  Ecdesiastical  Commissioners  Act  1836,  which  created  two 
new  dioceses  (Ripon  and  Manchester),  remodelled  the  state  of  the 
old  dioceses  by  an  entirely  new  adjustment  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  each  see,  and  also  extended  or  curtailed  the  parishes 
and  coimties  in  the  various  jurisdictions. 

By  the  andent  custom  of  the  church  the  bishop  takes  his  title, 

not  from  his  diocese,  but  from  his  see,  i.e,  the  place  where  his 

cathedral  is  established.    Thus  the  old  episcopal  titles  are  all 

derived  from  dties.  This  tradition  has  been  broken,  however,  by 

the  modem  practice  of  bishops  in  the  United  States  and  the 

British  colonies,  e.g.  archbishop  of  the  West  Indies,  bishop  of 

Pennsylvania,  Wyoming,  &c.  (see  Bishop). 

See  Hinschius,  Kirckenreckl,  ii.  38,  &c. ;  Joseph  Bingham,  Origines 
ecelesiasHcae^  9  vols.  (1840) ;  Du  Cange,  Ciossarittm,  s.  "  Dioecesis  "; 
New  English  DiOionary  (Oxfofd,  1897).  s.  "  Diocese." 

DIO  CHRT80ST0II  (c.  AJ>.  40-X15),  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetoridan,  was  bom  at  PTusa  (mod.  Brusa),  a  town  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ol3rmpus  in  Bithsmia.  He  was  called  Chrysostom 
("  golden-mouthed  ")  from  his  eloquence,  and  also  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  grandson,  the  historian  Dio  Cassius,  his  sumame 
Coccdanus  was  derived  from  his  patron,  the  emperor  Coccdus 
Nerva.  Although  he  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
native  place,  he  became  so  unpopular  there  that  he  migrated  to 
Rome,  but,  having  incurred  the  suspidon  of  Domitian,  he  was 
banished  from  Italy.  With  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  Plato^s 
Phaedo  and  Demosthenes'  De  falsa  legatione,  he  wandered  about 
in  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia  and  the  land  of  the  Getae.  He 
returned  to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Nerva,  with  whom  and 
his  successor  Tkajan  he  was  on  intimate  terms.  During  this 
period  he  paid  a  visit  to  Prusa,  but,  disgusted  at  his  receptfOn, 
he  went  back  to  Rome.  The  place  and  date  of  his  deadi  are 
unknown;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  alive  in  IX3,  when 
the  younger  Pliny  was  governor  of  Bithynia. 

Ei^ty  orations,  or  rather  essays  on  political,  moral  and 
philosophical  subjects,  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name; 
the  Corintkiacaf  however,  is  generally  regarded  ea  spurious,  and 
is  probably  the  work  of  Favorinus  of  Arelate.  Of  the  extant 
orations  the  following  are  the  most  important: — Borysihenitica 
(xxxvi.),  on  the  advantages  of  naonarchy,  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  01bia,and  containing  interesting  information  on  the 
history  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea; 
Olympica  (xii.),  in  which  Pheidias  is  represented  as  setting  forth 
the  principles  which  he  had  followed  in  his  statue  of  Zeus,  one 
passage  bdng  supposed  by  some  to  have  suggested  Lessing's 
Laocoon;  Rhodiaca  (xxxi.),  an  attack  on  the  Rhodians  for  alter- 
ing the  names  on  their  statues,  and  thus  converting  them  into 
memorials  of  famous  men  of  theday  (an  imitation  of  Demostbencsf 
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Leptines);  De  regno  QMv.),  addressed  to  Trajan,  a  eulogy  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  under  which  the  emperor  is  the 
representative  of  Zeus  upon  earth;  De  Aesckyio  d  Sopkocle  et 
Euripide  (lii.),  a  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  the  story  of 
Philoctetes  by  tl^  three  great  Greek  tragedians;  and  PhilocteUs 
(lix.)r  a  summary  of  the  prologue  to  the  lost  play  by  Euripides. 
In  his  later  life,  Dio,  who  had  originally  attacked  the  philosophers, 
himself  became  a  convert  to  Stoicism.  To  this  period  belong  the 
essays  on  moral  subjects,  such  as  the  denunciation  of  various 
cities  (Tarsus,  Alexandria)  for  their  immorality.  Most  pleasing 
of  all  is  the  Eitbmca  (vii.),  a  description  of  the  simple  life  of  the 
herdsmen  and  huntsmen  of  Euboea  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Troica  (xi.),  an  attempt  to  prove  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  that  Homer  was  a  liar  and  that  Troy  was 
never  taken,  is  a  good  example  of  a  sophistical  rhetorical  ezerdse. 
Amongst  his  lost  works  were  attacks  on  philosophers  and 
Domitian,  and  G^ica  (wrongly  attributed  to  Dio  Cassius  by 
Suldas),  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Getae,  for 
which  he  had  collected  material  on  the  spot  during  his  banish- 
ment. The  style  of  Dio,  who  took  Plato  and  Xenophon  especially 
as  his  models,  is  pure  and  refined,  and  on  the  whole  free  from 
rhetorical  exaggeration.  With  Plutarch  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  at  the  end  of  the  ist 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Editions:  J.  J.  Reiske  (Leipzig,  X784);  A.  Emperius  (Bruns- 
wick. 1844) ;  L.  Dindorf  (Leipzig,  1857) ;  H.  von  Amim  (Berlin,  1893- 
1896).  Tne  ancient  authorities  Tor  his  life  are  Philostratus,  ViL  Soph. 
i.  7;  IHiotius,  Bibliotheca,  cod.  309;  Suidas,  s.v.;  Synesius,  Muw. 
On  Dio  generally  see  H.  von  Amim,  Lehen  und  Werke  des  Dion  von 
Prusa  (Beriin,  1898) ;  C.  Martha,  Les  Moralistes  sous  V empire  romain 
(1865);  W.  Chnst,  Cesckickte  der  grieehischen  LUteratur  (1898), 
fi  530:  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  (2nd  ed.,  1906) ; 
W.  Schmid  in  Pauly-Wiasowa's  Realencydopddte,  v.  pt.  i  (1005] 


The  Eubotca  has  been  abridged  by  J.  P.  MahafTy  in  The  Greek  Won 
under  Roman  Sway  (1890),  and  there  b  a  translation  of  Select  Essays 
by  Gilbert  Wakefield  (1800). 

DIOCLETIAN  (Gaius  Ausexjus  Valerius  Dioclehanus) 
(a.d.  345-3x3),  Roman  emperor  284-305,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Dioclea,  near  Salona,  in  Dalmatia.  His  original  name 
was  Diodes.  Of  humble  origin,  he  served  with  high  distinction 
and  held  important  military  commands  under  the  emperors 
Probus  and  Aurclian,  and  accompanied  Cams  to  the  Persian  War. 
After  the  death  of  Numerianus  he  was  chosen  emperor  by  the 
troops  at  Chalcedon,  on  the  17th  of  September  284,  and  slew  with 
his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper,  the  pracfect  of  the  praetorians.  He 
thus  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  a  druidess  of  Gaul,  that  he  would 
mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  a  wild  boar  (apcr) ,  Having 
been  installed  at  Nicomedia,  he  received  general  acknowledg- 
ment after  the  murder  of  Carinus.  In  consequence  of  the  rising  of 
the  Bagaudae  in  Gaul,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  German 
peoples  on  the  Rhine,  he  appointed  Maximian  Augustus  in  286; 
and,  in  view  of  further  dangers  and  disturbances  in  the  empire, 
proclaimed  ConstantiusChloms  and  Galerius  Caesars  in  293.  Each 
of  the  four  rulers  was  placed  at  a  separate  capital — Nicomedia, 
Mediolantmi  (Milan),  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier),  Sirmium. 
This  amounted  to  an  entirely  new  organization  of  the  empire,  on 
a  plan  commensurate  with  the  work  of  government  which  it  now 
had  to  carry  on.  At  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  exhausted  with  labour, 
Diocletian  abdicated  his  sovereignty  on  the  xst  of  May  305,  and 
retired  to  Salona,  where  he  died  eight  years  afterwards  (others 
give  316  as  the  year  of  his  death),  llie  end  of  his  reign  was 
memorable  for  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  In  defence  of 
this  it  may  be  urged  that  he  hoped  to  strengthen  the  empire  by 
reviving  the  old  religion,  and  that  the  church  as  an  independent 
state  over  whose  inner  life  at  least  he  possessed  no  influence, 
appeared  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  his  authority.  Under 
Diocletian  the  senate  became  a  political  nonentity,  the  last  traces 
of  republican  institutions  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by 
an  absolute  monarchy  approaching  to  despotism.  He  wore  the 
royal  diadem,  assumed  the  title  of  lord,  and  introduced  a  com- 
plicated system  of  ceremonial  and  etiquette,  borrowed  from  the 
East,  in  order  to  surround  the  monarchy  and  its  representative 
with  mysterious  sanctity.  But  at  the  same  time  he  devoted 
bis  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  the 


empire;  he  reformed  the  standard  of  coinage,  fixed  the  price 

of  proinsions  and  other  necessaries  of  daily  life,  remitted  the 

tax  upon  inheritances  and  manumissions,   abolished  various 

monopolies,  repressed  cormption  and  encouraged  trade.    In 

addition,  he  adorned  the  city  with  numerous  buildings,  such 

as  the  thermae,  of  which  extensive  remains  are  still  standing 

(Aurelius  Victor,  De  CaesaribuSt  39;  Eutropius  iz.  13;  Zonatas 

xii.  3x). 

See  A  Vogel,  Der  Kaiser  Dioddian  (Gotha,  x8f  7),  a  short  sketch, 
with  notes  on  the  authorities;  T.  Preuss,  Kaiser  Dioddian  nnd  seine 


Mason,  The  Persecution  of  DiocUtian  (i  876) ;  P.  Allard,  La  Persicution 
de  DiocUtien  (1890);  V.  Schultxe  in  Herzog-Hauck's  Rtaiency- 
klop&die  fUr  protestantische  Theolope,  iv.  (1898);  Gibbon,  Dedine 
and  Fail,  chaps.  13  and  16;  A.  W.  Hunzinccr,  Die  Diodetianiscke 
Staatsreform  (1890):  O.  Seeck,  "Die  Schatzungsordnung  Dto- 
detians"  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Social-  und  Wirtksckaftsgesckichte{t996), 
a  valuable  paper  with  notes  containing  references  to  sources;  and 
O.  Seeck,  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  voL  L  cap.  i. 
On  his  military  reforms  ace  T.  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  xxiv.,  and  on  his 
tariff  system,  Diocletian,  Edict  op. 

DIOCLETIAN,  EDICT  OP  {De  pretiis  rerum  venalium),  an  im- 
perial edict  promulgated  in  a.d.  301,  fixing  a  maximum  price  for 
provisions  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  and  a  maximum  rate  of 
wages.  Incomplete  copies  of  it  have  been  discovered  at  various 
times  in  various  places,  the  first  (in  Greek  and  Latin)  in  1709,  at 
Stratonicea  in  Caria,  by  W.  Sherard,  British  consul  at  Smyrna, 
containing  the  preamble  and  the  beginning  of  the  tables  down  to 
No.  403 .  This  partial  copy  was  completed  by  W.  Bankes  in  x  8 1 7. 
A  second  fragment  (now  in  the  museum  at  Aix  in  Provence)  was 
brought  from  Eg3rpt  in  X809;  it  supplements  the  preamble  by 
spedfying  the  titles  of  the  emperors  and  Caesars  and  the  number 
of  times  they  had  held  them,  whereby  the  date  of  publication  can 
be  accurately  determined.  For  other  fragments  and  their  localities 
see  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Lalinarum  (iii.,  X873,  PP-  8ox  and  X055; 
and  supplement  i.,  1893,  p.  X909);  spedal  mention  may  be  made 
of  those  of  Elatca,  Plataea  and  Megalopolis.  Latin  being  the 
official  language  all  over  the  empire,  there  was  no  official  Greek 
transUtion  (except  for  Greece  proper),  as  is  shown  by  the  varia- 
tions in  those  portions  of  the  text  of  which  more  than  one  Greek 
version  is  extant.  Further,  all  the  fragments  come  from  the 
provinces  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Diodetian,  from 
which  it  is  ai^ed  that  the  edict  was  only  published  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  empire;  certainly  the  phrase  universe  orhi 
in  the  preamble  is  against  this,  but  the  words  may  merely  be  an 
exaggerated  description  of  Diocletian's  special  provinces,  and  if  it 
had  been  published  in  the  western  portion  as  well,  it  is  curious 
that  no  traces  have  been  found  of  it.  The  artides  mentioned 
in  the  edict,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  giving  their  relative 
values  at  the  time,  include  cereals,  wine,  oil,  meat,  vegetables, 
fruits,  skins,  leather,  furs,  foot-gear,  timber,  carpets,  artides  of 
dress,  and  the  wages  range  from  the  ordinary  labourer  to  the 
professional  advocate.  The  unit  of  money  was  the  denarius,  not 
the  silver,  but  a  copper  coin  introduced  by  Diodetian,  of  which 
the  value  has  been  fixed  approximately  at  i^th  of  a  penny.  The 
punishment  for  exceeding  the  prices  fixed  was  death  or  deporta- 
tion. The  edict  was  a  wcll-in  tended  but  abortive  attempt,  in 
great  measure  in  the  interests  of  the  soldiers,  to  meet  the  distress 
caused  by  several  bad  harvests  and  commercial  speculation.  The 
actual  effect  was  disastrous;  the  restrictions  thus  placed  upon 
commercial  freedom  brought  about  a  disturbance  of  the  food 
supply  in  non-productive  countries,  many  traders  were  ruined, 
and  the  edict  soon  fell  into  abeyance. 

See  Lactantius,  De  mortihus  perseeularum,  vii.,  a  contemporary 
who,  as  a  Christian,  writes  with  natural  bias  against  Diocletian: 
T.  Mommsen,  Das  Edid  Diedelians  (1851) ;  W.  M.  Leake,  An  Edid 
ofDxocUiian  (1836) ;  W.  H.  Waddington.  u£dU  de  DiocUtien  (1864). 
and  E.  L^paulle,  L'Edit  de  maximum  (1886),  both  containing  intro- 
ductions and  ample  notes;  J.  C.  Rolfe  and  F.  B.  Tarbdl  in  Papers 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  v.  (1892) 
(Plataea);  W.  Loring  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies^  id.  (18910) 
(Megalopolis) ;  P.  Paris  in  Bulletin  de  correspondance  kdUnique^  ix. 
(1885)  (Elatca).  There  is  an  edition  of  the  whole  by  Mommacn,  with 
notes  by  H.  Blilmner  (1893). 
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DIODATI,  OIOVAmn  (1576-X649),  Swiss  Protestant  divine, 
born  at  Geneva  on  the  6th  of  June  1576,  of  a  noble  family 
originally  belonging  to  Lucca,  which  had  been  expatriated  on 
account  of  its  Protestantism.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva  on  the  recommendation 
of  Theodor  Beza.  In  1606  he  became  professor  of  theology,  in 
1608  pastor,  or  parish  minister,  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  Beza  as  professor  of  theology.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  eloquent,  bold  and  fearless.  He  held  a  high  place  among 
the  reformers  of  Geneva,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
France  in  16x4.  He  had  previously  visited  Italy,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  whom  he  endeavoured  unsuccess- 
fully to  engage  in  a  reformation  movement  In  16x8-16x9  he 
attended  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  took  a  prqminent  part  in  its 
deliberations,  being  one  of  the  six  divines  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  aiccount  of  its  proceedings.  He  was  a  thorou^  Calvinist,  and 
entirely  sjrmpathlzed  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Arminians. 
In  1645  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  died  at  Geneva  on  the 
3rd  of  October  X640.  Diodati  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  author  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Italian  (1603,  edited  with  notes, 
1607).  He  also  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French, 
which  appeared  with  notes  in  1644.  Among  his  other  works  are 
his  AnnoUUiona  in  Biblia  (1607),  of  which  an  English  translation 
{Pious  and  Learned  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  BMe)  was 
published  in  London  in  1648,  and  various  polemical  treatises, 
such  as  De  fictitio  Pontificiorum  Purgatorio  (1619);  De  justa 
secessione  ReJomuUorum  ab  Ecdesia  Romana  (1638);  De 
Antickristo,  &c.  He  abo  published  French  translations  of 
Saxpa's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  Edwin  Sandys's 
Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  Ike  West, 

DI0D0RU8  CRONUS  (4th  century  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Megarian  school.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 
Diogenes  LaJFrtius  (ii.  ixx)  tells  a  story  that,  while  staying  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Diodorus  was  asked  to  solve  a  dialectical 
subtlety  by  Stilpo.  Not  being  able  to  answer  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  he  was  nicknamed  h  Kpims  (the  God,  equivalent  to 
"  slowcoach  ")  by  Ptolemy.  The  story  goes  that  he  died  of 
shame  at  his  failure.  Strabo,  however,  says  (xiv.  658;  xvii.  838) 
that  he  took  the  name  from  Apollonius,  his  master.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Megarian  school  he  revelled  in  verbal  quibbles,  proving  that 
motion  and  existence  are  impossible^  His  was  the  famous 
sophism  known  as  the  Kvpitbc».  The  impossible  cannot 
result  from  the  possible;  a  past  event  cannot  become  other  than 
it  is;  but  if  an  event,  at  a  given  moment,  had  been  possible,  from 
this  possible  would  result  something  impossible;  therefore  the 
original  event  was  impossible.  This  problem  was  taken  up  by 
Chrysippus,  who  admitted  that  he  could  not  solve  it  Apart 
from  these  verbal  gsrmnastics,  Diodorus  did  not  differ  from 
the  Megarian  school.  From  his  great  dialectical  skill  he  earned 
the  title  6  &iiX«cruc6t,  or  AiaXccrucomiros,  a  title  which  was 
borne  fay  his  five  daughters,  who  inherited  his  ability. 

See  Cicero,  De  Fato,  6,  7,  9:  Aristotle,  Metaphysica,  9  3;  Sext. 
Enpiric,  ado.  Math,  x.  85;  Ritter  and  PreUer.  Htsi.  ^hilos,  Cr.  et 
Rom.  chap.  v.  tl  ^M:^3o  (ed.  1869};  and  bibliograpny  appended 
CO  artide  Megarian  School. 

DIODORUS  8IC1JLU8,  Greek  historian,  bom  at  Agyrium  in 
Sidly,  lived  in  the  times  pt  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  From 
his  own  statements  we  learn  that  he  travelled  in  Egypt  between 
do-'S?  B.C.  and  that  he  spent  several  years  in  Rome.  The  latest 
event  mentioned  by  him  belongs  to  the  year  ax  B.C.  He  asserts 
that  he  devoted  thirty  years  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  and 
that  he  undertook  frequent  and  dangerous  journeys  in  prosecu- 
tion of  his  historical  researches.  These  assertions,  however,  find 
fitde  credit  with  recent  critics.  The  history,  to  which  Diodorus 
gave  the  name  ^i^Xiotf^ni  loTOfiudi  (Bibliotheea  historical 
**  Historical  Library  '0>  consisted  of  forty  books,  and  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  treatsof  the  mythic  history  of  the  non- 
Hellenic,  and  afterwards  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  to  the  destruction 
of  Troy;  the  second  section  ends  with  Alexander's  death;  and 
the  third  continues  the  history  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War.  01  this  extensive  work  there  are  still  extant  only  the 
first  five  books,  treating  of  the  mythic  history  of  the  Egyptians, 


Assyrians,  Ethiopians  and  Greeks;  and  also  the'xxth  to  the  soth 
books  inclusive,  beginning  with  the  second  Persian  War,  and  end- 
ing with  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  previous  to 
the  partition  of  the  Macedonian  empire  (302).  The  rest  exists 
only  in  fragments  preserved  in  Pfaotius  and  the  excerpts  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  The  faults  of  Diodorus  arise 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  awkward  form 
of  annals  into  which  he  has  thrown  the  historical  portion  of  his 
narrative.  He  shows  none  of  the  critical  faculties  of  the  historian, 
merely  setting  down  a  number  of  unconnected  details.  His 
narrative  contains  frequent  repetitions  and  contradictions,  is 
without  colouring,  and  monotonous;  and  his  simple  diction, 
which  stands  intermediate  between  pure  Attic  and  the  colloquial 
Greek  of  his  time,  enables  us  to  detect  in  the  narrative  the 
undigested  fragments  of  the  materials  which  he  employed.  In 
spite  of  its  defects,  however,  the  Bibliotheea  is  of  considerable 
value  as  to  some  extent  supplying  the  loss  of  the  works  of  older 
authors,  from  which  it  is  compiled.  Unfortunately,  Diodorus 
does  not  always  quote  his  authorities,  but  his  general  sources  of 
information  were — ^in  history  and  chronology.  Castor,  Ephorus 
and  ApoUoddrus;  in  geography,  Agatharchides  and  Artemidorus. 
In  special  sections  he  followed  special  authorities — e.g.  in  the 
history  of  his  native  Sidly,  Philistus  and  Timaeus. 

Editio  prineePs,  by  H.  Stephanas  (1559);  of  other  editions  the 
best  are:  P.  Wesaelinff  (1746),  not  yet  superseded:  L.  Dindorf 
(1828-1831);  (texti  L.  Dindorf  (1866-1868,  revised  by  F.  Vogel. 
1888-1893  and  C.  T.  Fischer,  1905-1906).  The  sundard  works  on 
the  sources  of  Diodorus  are  C.  G.  Hcyne,  De  fontibus  et  auctoribus 
kistoriarum  Diedori,  printed  in  Dindorf's  edition,  and  C.  A. 
Volquardsen,  Die  QueUeu  der  grieckischen  und  sicilischen  Gesckickten 
bei  Diodor  (1868);  A.  von  Nfess,  Rkeinisckes  Museum  (1006);  see 
also  L.  O.  Br5cloerj  Untersuckunten  uber  Diodor  (1879),  siiort,  but 
containing  much  information;  O.  Maass,  KleUarch  und  Diodor 
(1894-  ):  G.  T.  Schneider,  De  Diodort  fontibus,  i.-iv.  (1880); 
C.  Wachsmuth.  Etnleituug  in  das  Studium  der  aiten  CeschickU  (1895) ; 
Grbbcb:  ilfM;Ma<HM(or:y,  "Authorities." 

DIODOTUS,  Seleucid  satrap  of  Bactria,  who  rebelled  against 
Antiochus  II.  (about  355)  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Graeco- 
Bactrian  kingdom  (Tk^gus,  Prol.  41 ;  Justin  xli.  4,  5,  where  he  is 
wronf^y  called  Theodotus;  Strabo  xi.  515).  His  power  seems  to 
have  extended  over  the  nei^bouring  provinces.  Arsaces,  the 
chieftain  of  the  nomadic  (DaJian)  tribe  of  the  Pami,  fled  before 
him  into  Parthia  and  here  became  the  founder  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom  (Strabo  l.c.).  When  Seleucus  II.  in  339  attempted  to 
subjugate  the  rebels  in  the  east  he  seems  to  have  united  with  him 
against  the  Parthians  (Justin  xli.  4, 9).  Soon  afterwards  he  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Diodotus  II.,  who  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Parthians  (Justin  /.c).  Diodotus  II.  was  killed  by 
another  usurper,  Euthydemus  (Polyb.  xi.  34,  2).  Of  Diodotus  I. 
we  possess  gold  and  stiver  coins,  which  imitate  the  coins  of 
Antiochus  II.;  on  these  he  sometimes  calls  himself  Soter,  "  the 
saviour."  As  the  power  of  the  Sdeucids  was  weak  and  con- 
tinually attacked  by  Ptolemy  II.,  the  eastern  provinces  and 
their  Greek  cities  were  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  nomadic 
barbarians  and  threatened  with  destruction  (Polyb.  xi.  34,  5); 
thus  the  erection  of  an  independent  kingdom  may  have  been  a 
necessity  and  indeed  an  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  and  this  epithet 
well  deserved.  Diodotus  Soter  appears  abo  on  coins  struck  in  his 
memory  by  the  later  Graeco-Bactrian  kings  Agathodes  and 
Antimachus.  Cf .  A.  v.  Sallet,  Die  Nackfolger  Alexanders  d.  Gr. 
in  Baktrien  und  Indien;  Percy  Gardner,  C<aal.  of  tke  Coins  of  the 
Greek  and  Scythian  Kings  of  Badna  and  India  (Brit  Mus.);  see 
also  Bactria.  "Ed.  M.) 

DIOGENES,  "  the  Cym'c,"  Greek  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Sinope  about  413  B.C.,  and  died  in  333  at  Corinth,  according  to 
Diogenes  LaSrtius,  on  the  day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  died 
at  Babylon.  His  father,  Icesias,  a  money-changer,  was  imprisoned 
or  exiled  on  the  charge  of  adulterating  the  coinage.  Diogenes  was 
included  in  the  charge,  and  went  to  Athens  with  one  attendant, 
whom  he  dismissed,  saying, "  If  Manes  can  live  without  Diogenes, 
why  not  Diogenes  without  Manes  ?  "  Attracted  by  the  ascetic 
teaching  of  Antisthenes,  be  became  his  pupil,  despite  the  brutality 
with  which  he  was  received,  and  rapidly  excelled  his  master  both 
in  reputation  and  in  the  austerity  of  his  h'fe.    The  stories  which 
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are'  told  of  him  are  probably  true;  in  any  case,  they  serve 
to  illustFbte  the  logical  consistency  of  his  character.  He  inured 
himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  by  living  in  a  tub  belonging 
to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  The  singljc  wooden  bowl  he  possessed  he 
destroyed  on  seeing  a  peasant  boy  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his 
hands.  On  a  voyage  to  Aef^na  he  was  captured  by  pirates  and 
sold  as  a  slave  in  Crete  to  a  Corinthian  named  Xeniades.  Being 
asked  his  trade,  he  replied  that  he  knew  no  trade  but  that  of 
governing  men,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  sdd  to  a  man  who 
needed  a  master.  As  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Xeniades,  he  lived 
in  Corinth  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  he  devoted  entirely  to 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  virtuous  self-controL  At  the  Isthmian 
games  he  lectured  to  large  audiences  who  turned  to  him  from 
Antisthenes.  It  was,  probably,  at  one  of  these  festivals  that  he 
craved  from  Alexander  the  single  boon  that  he  would  not  stand 
between  him  and  the  sun,  to  which  Alexander  replied  "  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  On  his  death,  about  which 
there  exist  several  accounts,  the  Corinthians  erected  to  his 
memory  a  pillar  on  which  there  rested  a  dog  of  Parian  marble. 
His  ethical  teaching  will  be  found  in  the  article  Cynics  iq.v.). 
It  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  virtue,  for  him,  consisted  in 
the  avoidance  of  all  physical  pleasure;  that  pain  and  hunger 
were  positively  helpful  in  the  pursuit  <rf  goodness;  that  all  the 
artificial  growths  of  society  appeared  to  him  incompatible  with 
truth  and  goodness;  that  moralization  implies  a  return  to  nature 
and  umplicity.  He  has  been  credited  with  going  to  extremes  of 
impropriety  in  pursuance  of  these  ideas;  probably,  however,  his 
reputation  has  suffered  from  the  undoubted  immorality  of  some  of 
his  successors.  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  his  person- 
ality has  appealed  strongly  to  sculptors  and  to  painters.  Ancient 
busts  exist  in  the  musctims  of  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre  and  the 
CapitoL  The  interview  between  Diogenes  and  Alexander  is  repre- 
sented in  an  andent  marble  bas-relief  found  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
Rubens,  Jordaens,  Steen,  Van  der  Werff,  Jeaurat,  Salvator  Rosa 
and  Karel  Dujardin  have  painted  various  episodes  in  his  life. 

.  The  chief  andent  authority  for  his  life  is  Diogenes  La&rtius  vi.  3o; 
see  also  Mayor's  notes  on  Juvenal,  Satires^  xiv.  308-314;  and  artide 
Cynics. 

DIOGENES  APOLLONIATES  (i.  460  B.C.),  Greek  natural 
philcaopher,  was  a  native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete.  Although  of 
Dorian  stock,  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  like  all  the  physiologi 
(physical  philcaophers) .  Hiere  seems  no  doubt  that  he  lived  some 
time  at  Athbns,  where  it  is  said  that  he  became  so  unpopular 
(probably  owing  to  his  supposed  atheistical  opinions)  that  his 
life  was  in  danger.  The  views  of  Diogenes  are  transferred  in  the 
Clouds  (264  ff.)  of  Aristophanes  to  Socrates.  Like  Anaximenes, 
he  believed  air  to  be  the  one  source  of  all  being,  and  all  other 
substances  to  be  derived  from  it  by  condensation  and  rarefaction. 
His  chief  advance  upon  the  doctrines  of  Anaximenes  is  that 
he  asserted  air,  the  primal  force,  to  be  possessed  of  intelligence — 
"  the  air  which  stirred  within  him  not  only  prompted,  but  in- 
structed. The  air  as  the  origin  of  all  things  is  necessarily  an 
eternal,  imperishable  substance,  but  as  soul  it  is  also  necessarily 
endowed  with  consdousness."  In  fact,  he  belonged  to  the  old 
Ionian  school,  whose  doctrines  he  modified  by  the  theories  of 
his  contemporary  Anaxagoras,  although  he  avoided  his  dualism. 
His  most  important  work  was  Dcpi  ^v^cwc  (De  natura)^  of 
which  considerable  fragments  are  extant  (chiefly  in  Simplidus); 
it  is  possible  that  he  wrote  also  Against  tiie  Sophists  and  On  the 
Nature  of  Man,  to  which  the  well-known  fragment  about  the 
vdns  would  bdong;  possibly  these  discussions  were  subdivisions 
of  his  great  work. 

Fragments  in  F.  Mullach,  Fragmenla  phUesophorum  CraecoruMt 
i.  (i860);  F.  Panxerbietcr,  Diogenes  ApoUoniates  (i8v)).  with 
philosophical  dissertation;  J.  Burnet,  Early  Creek  Philosophy  (189a) ; 
H.  Ritter  and  L.  Prdler,  Historia  philosophiae  (4th  ed.,  1869), 
H  59^;  £•  Krause,  Diogenes  von  ApoUonui  (1909).  See  Ionian 
School. 

DIOGENES  iiAfiRTIUS  (or  LaIstius  Diogenes),  the 
biographer  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
lecdved  his  surname  from  the  town  of  LaCrte  in  Cilida,  and  by 
others  from  the  Roman  family  of  the  LaCrtii.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  know  nothing.    He  must  have  livad  after 
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Sextus  Empiricus  (c.  a.d.  aoo),  whom  he  mentions,  and  before 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (c.  aj>.  500),  who  quotes  hiuL  It  is 
probable  that  he  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevenis 
(a.d.  222^235)  and  his  successors.  His  own  opinions  are  equally 
uncertain.  By  some  he  was  regarded  as ^  Christian;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  was  an  Epicurean.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  known  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  lives  and  sayings 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Although  it  is  at  best  an  uncritical 
and  unphilosq>hical  compilation,  its  value,  as  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  private  life  of  the  Greek  sages,  justly  led  Montaigne 
to  exclaim  that  he  wished  that  instead  of  one  LaSrtius  there  had 
been  a  dozen.  He  treats  his  subject  in  two  divisions  which  he 
describes  as  the  Ionian  and  the  Italian  schools;  the  division  is 
quite  unscientific.  The  biographies  of  the  former  begin  with 
Anaximander,  and  end  with  Clitomachus,  Theophrastus  and 
Chrysippus;  the  latter  begins  with  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with 
Epicurus.  The  Socratic  school,  with  its  various  branches,  is 
classed  with  the  Ionic;  while  the  Elcatics  and  sceptics  are 
treated  under  the  Italic  The  whole  of  the  last  book  is  devoted  to 
Epicurus,  and  contains  three  most  interesting  letters  addressed 
to  Herodotus,  Pythodcs  and  Menoeceua.  His  chief  authorities 
were  Diodes  of  Magnesia's  Cursory  Notice  ('Eai^payi^)  of  Philo- 
sophers and  Favorinus's  Miscdianeous  Hilary  and  Memoirs. 
From  the  statements  of  Buiiaeus  (Walter  Burley,  a  14th-century 
monk)  in  his  De  vita  et  moribus  philosophorum  the  text  of 
Diogenes  seems  to  have  been  much  fuller  than  that  which  we 
now  possess.  In  addition  to  the  Lives,  Diogenes  was  the  author 
of  a  work  in  verse  on  famous  men,  in  various  metres. 

Bibliography. — Editio  prinups  (i53jO;  H.  HQbner  and  C 
Jacobitz  with  commentary  (1828-1833);  C  G.  Cobet  (1850),  text 
only.  See  F.  Nietsache,  "  De  Diogcnis  LaCrtti  fontibus "  in 
Rheinisches  Museum,  xxiii..  xxiv.  (1868-1869);  J.  Freudcnthal, 
"Zu  Quellenkunde  Dice.  Laiirt.."  in  HeUenistische  Studien,  ui. 
,1879);  O.  Maass,  De  biographis  Craecis  (1880);  V.  Egger,  De 
^otttihus  Diog.  Lairt.  (1881).  There  is  an  English  translation  by 
C  D.  Vonge  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

DI0GENIANU8,  of  Heradea  on  the  Pontus  (or  in  Caria),  Greek 
grammarian,  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  alphabetical  lexicon,  chiefly  of  poetical  words, 
abridged  from  the  great  lexicon  {Htpl  y\iaoo<Mf)  of  Pamphilus 
of  Alexandria  (/f.  a.o.  50)  and  other  similar  works.  It  was  also 
known  by  the  title  IIcptcpTov^rtf  (for  the  use  of  "  industrious 
poor  students  ").  It  formed  the  basis  of  the  lexicon,  or  rather 
glossary,  of  Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  which  is  described  in  the 
preface  as  a  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Diogcnianus.  We  still 
possess  a  collection  of  proverbs  under  his  name,  probably  an 
abridgment  of  the  collection  made  by  himself  from  his  lexicon 
(ed.  by  E.  Leutsch  and  F.  W.  Schnddewin  in  Paroemiographi 
Graeci,  i.  1839).  Diogenianus  was  also  the  author  of  an  Anthology 
of  epigrams,  of  treatises  on  rivers,  lakes,  fountains  and  pro- 
montories; and  of  a  list  (with  map)  of  all  the  towns  in  the  world. 

DIOGNETUS,  EPISTLE  TO,  one  of  the  early  Christian  apolo- 
gies. Diognetus,  of  whom  nothing  is  reaUy  known,  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  know  what  Chri^ianity  really  means — "  What  is  this 
new  race  "  of  men  who  are  neither  pagans  nor  Jews?  "  What  is 
this  new  interest  which  has  entered  into  men's  lives  now  and  not 
before?"  The  anonjonous  answer  begins  vrith  a  refutation  of 
the  folly  of  worshipping  idok,  fashioned  by  human  hands  and 
needing  to  be  guarded  if  of  predous  material.  The  repulsive 
smell  of  animal  sacrifices  is  enough  to  show  thdr  monstrous 
absurdity.  Next  Judaism  is  attacked.  Jews  abstain  from 
idolatry  and  worship  one  God,  but  they  fall  into  the  same  error  of 
repulsive  sacrifice,  and  have  absurd  superstitions  about  meats 
and  sabbaths,  drcumdsion  and  new  moons.  So  far  the  task  is 
ea^;  but  the  mystery  of  the  Christian  religion  *'  think  not  to 
learn  from  man."  A  passage  of  great  doquence  fdlows,  showing 
that  Christians  have  no  obvious  peculiarities  that  mark  them  off 
as  a  separate  race.  In  spite  of  blameless  lives  they  are  hated. 
Their  home  is  in  heaven,  while  they  live  on  earth.  *'  In  a  word, 
what  the  soul  is  in  a  body,  this  the  Christians  are  in  the 

world The  soul  is  enclosed  in  the  body,  and  yet  itae'f 

holdeth  the  body  together:  so  Christians  are  kept  in  the  world 
as  in  a  prison-house,  and  yet  they  themselves  hold  the  wodd 
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togetlier.''  This  stnmge  life  is  inquired  in  them  by  the  almighty 
and  inviiible  God,  who  tent  no  an^  or  subordinate  messenger  to 
teach  them,  but  His  own  Son  by  whom  He  created  the  universe. 
No  man  could  have  known  God,  bad  He  not  thus  declared 
Himself.  "  If  thou  too  wouldst  have  this  faith,  kam  first  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father.  For  God  loved  men,  for  whose  sake  He 
made  the  world. .  . .  Knowing  Him,  thou  wilt  love  Him  and  imi- 
tate His  goodness;  and  marvel  not  if  a  man  can  imitate  God:  he 
can,  if  God  will."  By  kindness  to  the  needy,  by  giving  them  what 
God  haa  given  to  him,  a  man  can  become  "  a  god  of  them  that 
receive,  an  imiutor  of  God."  "  Then  ahalt  thou  on  earth  behold 
God's  life  in  heaven;  then  shall  thou  begin  to  speak  the  mysteries 
of  God."    A  few  lines  after  this  the  letter  suddenly  breaks  ofif. 

Even  this  rapid  summary  may  show  that  the  writer  was  a  nlan 
of  no  Ofdinary  powor,  aJKi  there  is  nO  other  early  Christian 
writing  outside  the  New  Testament  which  appeals  so  strongly 
to  modem  readers.  The  letter  has  been  often  classed  with  the 
writings  ci  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  in  some  ways  it  seems 
to  mark  the  transition  from  the  sub-apostolic  age  to  that  of  the 
Apotogists.  Bishop  Llghtfoot,  who  speaks  of  the  letter  as  "  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  impressive  of  early  Christian  apologies," 
places  it  <;.  hJ>.  150,  and  inclines  to  identify  Diognetus  with  the 
tutor  of  Marcus  Aurclius.  Hamack  and  others  would  place  it 
later,  perhaps  in  the  3rd  century.  There  are  some  striking 
paraflels  in  method  and  language  to  the  Apology  of  Aristides 
(9.f  .),  and  also  to  the  early  "  Presching  of  Peter." 

The  one  manuscript  which  contained.this  letter  perished  by  fire 
at  Strassburg  in  1870,  but  happily  it  had  been  accurately  collated 
by  Reutt  nine  years  before.  It  formed  part  of  a  collection  of 
works  supposed  to  be  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  to  this  mistaken 
attribtttion  its  preservation  is  no  doubt  due.  Both  thought  and 
language  mark  the  author  off  entirely  from  Justin.  Tlie  end 
of  the  letter  is  lost,  but  there  followed  in  the  codex  the  end  of 
a  homily,*  which  was  attached  without  a  break  to  the  epistle: 
this  points  to  the  loss  in  some  earlier  codez  of  pages  containing 
the  ^od  of  the  letter  and  the  beginning  of  the  homily. 

The  Epistle  may  be  read  in  J.  B.  Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers 
fpd.  mio.;,  where  there  is  also  a  translation  into  English.   (J*  A.  R.) 

DIOHBDES,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Tydeus,  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  hooe^of  the  Trojan  War.  In  the  Iliad  he  is  the  favourite 
of  Athena,  by  whose  aid  he  not  only  overcomes  all  mortals  who 
venture  to  oppose  him,  but  is  even  enabled  to  attack  the  gods.  In 
the  post'Homeric  story,  he  made  his  way  with  Odysseus  by  an 
ODd&ground  passage  into  the  citadel  of  Troy  and  carried  off  the 
Palladium,  the  presence  of  which  within  the  walls  secured  Troy 
against  capture  (Virgil,  Aeneid,  ii.  164).  On  his  return  to  Argos, 
finding  that  his  wife  had  been  unfaithful,  he  removed  to  AetoUa, 
and  thcBce  to  Daunia  (Apulia),  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
King  Daunus.  He  was  buried  or  mysteriously  disappeared  on 
<me  oi  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic  call«i  after  him  Diomedeae,  his 
SOTTOwing  companions  being  changed  into  birds  by  the  gods  out 
of  compassion  (Ovid,  Melam,  ziv.  457  ff.).  He  was  the  reputed 
founder  of  Axgyrippa  (ArpO  and  other  Italian  dties  i Aeneid,  zi. 
243  fl.).  He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  not  only  in  Greece,  but  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  at  Thurii  and  Metapontum.  At  Argos, 
his  native  i^ace,  during  the  festival  of  Athena,  his  shield  was 
carried  through  die  streets  as  a  relic,  together  with  the  Palladium, 
and  his  statue  was  washed  in  the  river  Inachus. 

IHOHBDBS,  Latin  grammarian,  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
4$h  century  a.d.  He  was  the  author  of  an  extant  Ars  grammatica 
in  three  books,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius.  The  third  book 
is  the  roost  important,  as  containing  extracts  from  Suetonitis's 
De  foUis.  Diomedcs  wrote  about  the  same  time  as  Charisius  (q.v. } 
and  used  the  same  sources  independently.  The  works  of  both 
granunarians  are  valuable,  but  whereas  much  of  Charisius  has 
been  lost,  the  Arsd  Diomedes  has  come  down  to  us  complete.  In 
book  i.  he  treats  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech;  in  ii.  of  the  elemen- 
tary ideas  of  grammar  aqd  of  style;  in  ilL  of  quantity  and  metres. 

The  beat  edition  h  in  H.  Keil's  Crammatiei  Latini,  i. ;  eee  also  C.  von 
Paucker,  KUinere  Stmdien,  i.  (1883).  on  the  Latinity  of  Diomedes. 

*  Chapters  xi.  and  xti.,  which  Lightfoot  suggested  might  be  the 
work  of  Paotaenus. 


DION,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (408-353  B.C.),  the  son  of  Hipparinus, 
and  brother-4n-law  of  Dionyaius  the  Elder.  In  his  youth  he  was 
an  admirer  and  pupil  of  Plato,  whom  Dionyaius  had  invited  to 
Syracuse;  and  he  used  every  effort  to  inculcate  the  maxims  of 
his  master  in  the  mind  of  the  tyrant.  The  stem  morality  t>f 
Dion  was  distasteful  to  the  younger  Dionyaius,  and  the  historian 
Philistus,  a  faithful  supporter  of  despotic  power,  succeeded  in 
procuring  his  bam'shment  on  account  of  alle|^  intrigues  with  the 
Carthaginians.  The  exiled  philosopher  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  at  first  permitted  to  enjoy  hb  revenues  in  peace;  but  the 
intercession  of  Plato  (who  had  again  visited  Syracuse  to  procure 
Dion's  recall)  only  served  to  exasperate  the  tyrant,  and  at  length 
provoked  him  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Dion,  and  give  his  wife 
to  another.  This  last  outrage  roused  Dion.  Assembling  a  small 
force  at  Zacynthus,  he  sailed  to  Sicily  (357)  and  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Dionyaius,  who  was  in  Italy,  returned 
to  Sicily,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  flee.  Dion  himself  was 
soon  after  supplanted  by  the  intrigues  of  Heradddes,  and  again 
banished.  The  incompetency  of  the  new  leader  and  the  cruelties 
of  Apollocrates,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  soon  led  to  his  recall.  He 
had,  however,  scarcely  made  himself  master  of  Sidly  when  the 
people  began  to  express  thdr  discontent  with  his  tyrannical 
conduct,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  Callippus,  an  Athenian 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition. 

See  Li^s  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi. 
6-30)  and  in  modem  times  by  T.  Lau  (i860) ;  see  also  Sykacuss  and 
Sicily  :  HiUory, 

DIONB,  in  the  earliest  Greek  mythology,  the  wife  of  Zeus.  As 
such  she  is  associated  with  Zeus  Nalus  (the  god  of  fertiliring 
moisture)  at  Dodona  (Strabo  vii.  p.  329),  by  whose  side  she  sits, 
adorned  with  a  bridal  veil  and  garland  and  holding  a  sceptre.  As 
the  orade  declined  in  importance,  her  place  as  die  wife  of  Zeus 
was  taken  by  Hera.  It  is  probable  that  in  very  early  times  the 
cult  of  Dione  existed  in  Athens,  where  she  had  an  altar  before  the 
Erechtheum.  After  her  admission  to  the  general  religious  system 
of  the  Greeks,  Dione  was  variously  described.  In  the  Iliad 
(v.  370)  she  is  the  mother  by  Zeus  of  Aphrodite,  who  is  herself  in 
later  times  called  Dione  (the  epithet  Dionacus  was  given  to  Julius 
Caesar  as  daiming  descent  from  Venus).  In  Hesiod  ( Theog.  353) 
she  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus;  in  Pherecydes  (ap.  schol. 
Iliad,  xviiL  486),  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Dodona,  the  nurses  of 
Dionysus;  in  Euripides  (frag.  X77),  the  mother  of  Dionysus;  in 
Hyginus  (fab.  9.  82),  thedaughterof  Atlas,  wife  of  Tantalus  and 
mother  of  Pelops  and  Niobe.  Othets  make  her  a  .Titanid,  the 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea  (ApoUodorus  i.  i).  Speaking 
generally,  Dione  may  be  regarded  as  the  female  embodiment 
of  the  attributes  of  Zeus,  to  whose  name  her  own  is  related  as 
Juno  (— Jovino)  to  Jupiter. 

DIONYSIA,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  Dionysus  generally, 
but  in  particular  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica  and  by  the 
branches  of  the  Attic-Ionic  race  in  the  islands  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  Attica  there  were  two  festivals  annually,  (i)  The  lesser 
Dionysia,  or  rii  kot*  &ypaiis,  was  hdd  in  the  country  places  for 
four  days  (about  the  xgth  to  the  22nd  of  December)  at  the  first 
tasting  of  the  new  wine.  It  was  accompanied  by  songs,  dance, 
phallic  processions  and  the  impromptu  performances  of  itinerant 
players,  who  with  others  from  the  dty  thronged  to  take  part  in  the 
exdtement  of  the  rustic  sports.  A  favourite  amusement  was  the 
Ascoliasmus,  or  dancing  on  one  leg  upon  a  leathern  bag  (Arate), 
which  had  been  smeared  with  oiL  (a)  The  greater  Dionysia,  or 
tA  h  Amu,  was  held  in  the  dty  of  Athens  for  six  days  (about  the 
98th  of  March  to  the  2nd  of  April).  This  was  a  festivsd  of  joy  at 
the  departure  of  winter  and  the  promise  of  summer,  Dionysus 
being  regarded  as  having  delivered  the  people  from  the  wants  and 
troubles  of  winter.  The  rdigious  act  of  the  festival  was  the 
conveying  of  the  andent  image  of  the  god,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Eleutherae  to  Athens,  from  the  andent  sanctuary  of  the 
Lenaeum  to  a  small  temple  near  the  Acropolis  and  back  again, 
with  a  chorus  of  boys  and  a  procession  carrying  masks  and  singing 
the  dithyrambus.  The  festival  culminated  in  the  production  of 
tragedies,  comedies  and  satyric  dramas  in  the  great  theatre 
of  Dionysus.    Other  festivab  in  honour  of  Dionysus  were  the 
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Anthesteria  (g.p.);  the  Lenaea  (about  the  aSth  to  the  aist  of  Janu- 
ary) ,  or  festival  of  vats,  at  which,  after  a  great  public  banquet,  the 
citizens  went  through  the  city  in  procession  to  attend  the  dramatic 
representations;  the  Oschophoria  (October-November),  a  vintage 
festival,  so  called  from  the  branches  of  vine  %irith  grapes  carried 
by  twenty  youths  from  the  ephebi,  two  from  each  tribe,  in  a  race 
from  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Athens  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
Sciras  in  Phalcrum. 

See  A.  Mommaen,  PesU  der  Stadt  Atkan  {1898);  L.  Preller. 
Crieckisch9  Myiholotiei  L.  C.  Puner  in  Smith's  Dicltonary  of 
Antiquities  (3rd  ed.,  1890);  article  DiONVSOS  in  W.  H.  Roschers 
l^extkon  der  MyjAohgie;  and  the  exhaustive  account  with  biblio- 
graph)r  by  J.  Cifard  in  Darembcrg  and  SagUo's  Dictionnaire  des 
anUquith. 

DIONYSIUS,  pope  from  259  to  368.  To  Dionysius,  who  was 
elected  pope  in  359  after  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  fell  the  task 
of  reorganizing  the  Roman  church,  which  had  fallen  into  great 
disorder.  At  the  protest  of  some  of  the  faithful  at  Alexandria, 
he  demanded  from  the  bish<^  of  Alexandria,  also  called  Dionysius, 
explanations  touching  his  doctrine.  He  died  on  the  36th  of 
December  368. 

DIONYSIUS  (c.  433-367  B.C.),  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  began  life  as 
a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  but  by  courage  and  diplomacy  succeeded 
in  making  himself  supreme  (see  Sykacuse).  He  carried  on  war 
with  Carthage  with  varying  success;  his  attempts  to  drive  the 
Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  the  island  failed,  and  at  his  death 
they  were  masters  of  at  least  a  third  of  iL  He  also  carried  on  an 
expedition  against  Rhegium  and  its  allied  cities  in  Magna  Graecia. 
In  one  campaign,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Lucanians,  he 
devastated  the  territories  of  Thurii,  Croton  and  Locri.  After  a 
protracted  siege  he  took  Rhegium  (386),  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  He  joined  the  Illyrians  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  pillaged  the  temple  of  Caere  on  the  Etruscan 
coast,  and  founded  several  military  colonies  on  the  Adriatic.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  War  he  espouscxl  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  and 
assisted  them  with  mercenaries.  He  also  posed  as  an  author  and 
patron  of  literature;  his  poems,  severely  criticized  by  Philoxenus, 
were  hissed  at  the  Olympic  games;  but  having  gained  a  prize 
for  a  tragedy  on  the  Ransom  of  Hector  at  the  Lenaea  at  Athens,  he 
was  so  elated  that  he  engaged  in  a  debauch  which  proved  fatal. 
According  to  others,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  physicians  at  the 
instigation  of  his  son.  His  life  was  written  by  Philistus,  but  the 
work  is  not  extant.  Dionysius  was  regarded  by  the  andents  as 
a  type  of  the  worst  kind  of  despot — cruel,  suspicious  and  vin- 
dictive. Like  Peisistratus,  he  was  fond  of  having  distinguished 
literary  men  about  him,  such  as  the  historian  Philistus,  the  poet 
Philoxenus,  and  the  philosopher  Plato,  but  treated  them  in  a  most 
arbitrary  manner. 

See  Diod.  Sic.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.;  J.  Bau,  Dionysius  J.  von  Syrakus 
(Vienna,  1881),  with  full  references  to  authorities  in  footnotes; 
articles  Sicily  and  Syracuse. 

His  son  Dionysius,  known  as  "the  Younger,"  succeeded 
in  367  B.C.  He  was  driven  from  the  kingdom  by  Dion  (356)  and 
fled  to  Locri;  but  during  the  commotions  which  followed 
Dion's  auassination,  he  managed  to  make  himself  master  of 
Syracuse.  Ota  the  arrival  of  Timolcon  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  and  retire  to  Corinth  (343),  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  poverty  (Diodorus  Siculus  xvi.;  Plutarch, 
TimoUon). 

Sec  Syracuse  and  TmoLEON:  and,  on  both  the  Dionysii,  articles 
by  B.  Niese  in  Pauly-Wiaaowa's  ReaJencydopddie,  v.  pt.  i  (1905). 

DIONYSIUS  ARBOPAOmCUS  (or  "  the  Areopagite  ").  named 
in  Acts  xvii.  34  as  one  of  those  Athenians  who  believed  when  they 
had  heard  Paul  preach  on  Mars  Hill.  Beyond  this  mention  our 
only  knowledge  of  him  is  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth  (/f.  a.d.  171),  recorded  by  Euscbius  (Church  Hist  iii.  4; 
iv.  23),  that  this  same  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was  the  first 
"  bishop "  of  Athens.  .  Some  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
Areopagite's  death,  his  name  was  attached  by  the  Pseudo- 
Areopagite  to  certain  theological  writings  composed  by  the  latter. 
These  were  destined  to  exert  enormous  influence  upon  medieval 
thou^t,  and  their  fame  led  to  the  extension  of  the  personal  legend 
of  the  real  Dionysius.  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St  Denys  (814-B40), 
identified  him  with  St  Denys,  martyr  and  patron-saint  of  France. 


In  Hilduin's  Areopagitica,  the  Life  and  Passion  of  the  most  h^ 
Dionysius  (Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  tome  106),  the  Areopagite  is  sent 
to  France  by  Clement  of  Rome,  and  suffers  martyrdom  upon  the 
hill  where  the  monastery  called  St  Denys  was  to  rise  in  his  honour. 
There  is  no  earlier  trace  of  this  identification,  and  Gregory  of 
Tours  (d.  594)  says  (Hist.  Francorum,  i.  18)  that  St  Denys  came 
to  France  in  the  reign  of  Deciiis  (a.d.  350),  whidi  falls  about 
midway  between  the  presumptive  death  of  the  ml  Areqpagite 
and  the  probable  date  of  the  writings  to  which  be  owed  his 
adventitious  fame. 

Traces  of  the  influence  of  these  writings  appear  in  the  works 
of  Eastern  theologians  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  They 
also  were  cited  at  the  council  held  in  Constantinople  in  533,  which 
is  the  first  certain  dated  reference  to  them.  In  the  West,  Gregory 
the  Great  (d.  604)  refers  to  them  in  his  thirty-fourth  sermon  on 
the  gospels  (Migne,  Pal.  Lai.  tome  76,  col.  1354).  They  did  not, 
however,  become  generally  known  in  the  Western  church  till  after 
the  year  837,  when  the  Byzantine  emperor  Michael  the  Stammerer 
sent  a  copy  to  Louis  the  Pious.  It  was  given  over  to  the  care  of 
the  above-mentioned  abbot  Hilduin.  In  the  next  generation  the 
scholar  and  philosopher  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena  (q.v.)  translated 
the  Dionysian  writings  into  Latin.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  Latin  translation  until  the  i3th  century  when  another 
was  made,  followed  by  several  others. 

Thus,  the  author,  date  and  place  of  composition  of  these 
writings  are  unknown.  External  evidence  precludes  a  date  later 
than  the  year  500,  and  the  internal  evidence  from  the  writings 
themselves  precludes  any  date  prior  to  4th-century  phases  of 
Neo-platonism.  The  extant  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite 
are:  (a)  Utpl  71b  oi/payUa  Upapxlas,  Concerning  the  Cdestu^ 
Hierarchy,  in  fifteen  chapters,  (b)  Hepi  rns  btxhinagTuc^ 
Upa.pxlaSt  Concerning  the  Ecclesiastical  Hterarcky,  in  seven 
chapters,  (c)  Hcpi  ddtof  buoyAnaf,  Concerning  Divine  Names, 
in  thirteen  chapters,  (d)  n<pl  fwarucip  deoSoyUa,  Concerning 
Mystic  Theology,  in  five  chapters,  (e)  Ten  letters  addicaaed  to 
various  worthies  of  the  apostolic  period. 

Although  these  writings  seem  complete,  they  contain  refer- 
ences to  others  of  the  same  author.  But  of  the  latter  nothing 
is  known,  and  they  may  never  have  existed. 

The  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite  are  of  great  interest^, 
first  as  a  striking  presentation  of  the  heterogeneous  elonents  that 
might  unite  in  the  mind  of  a  gifted  man  ih  the  5th  century,  and 
secondly,  because  of  their  enormous  influence  upon  subsequent 
Christian  theology  and  art.  Their  ingredients — Christian,  Greek, 
Oriental  and  Jewish — are  not  crudely  mingled,  but  are  united 
into  an  organic  system.  Perhaps  theological  philosophic  fantasy 
has  never  constructed  anything  more  remarkable.  The  system  of 
Dionysius  was  a  proper  product  of  its  time, — ^lofty,  apparently 
complete,  comparable  to  the  Enneads  of  Plotinus  whidi  formed 
p4rt  of  its  materials.  But  its  materials  abounded  eversrwhere, 
and  offered  themselves  temptingly  to  the  hand  strong  enou^ 
to  build  with  them.  There  was  what  had  entered  into  Neo- 
platonism,  both  in  its  dialectic  form  as  established  by  Plotinus, 
and  in  its  magic-mystic  modes  devised  by  lambUchus  (d.  c.  333). 
There  was  Jewish  angel  lore  and  Eastern  mood  and  fancy;  and 
there  was  Christianity  so  variously  understood  and  heteiogene> 
ously  constituted  among  Syro-Judaic  Hellenic  communities. 
Such  Christianity  held  materials  for  formula  and  creed;  also 
principles  of  liturgic  and  sacramental  doctrine  and  priestly 
function;  also  a  mass  of  popular  beliefs  as  to  intermediate 
superhuman  beings  who  seemed  nearer  to  men  than  any  member 
of  the  Trinity. 

Out  of  this  vast  ^iritual  conglomerate,  Pseudo-Dionyrius 
formed  his  system.  It  was  not  juristic,— not  Roman,  Pauline 
or  Augustinian.  Rather  he  borrowed  his  constructive  prind|^es 
from  Hellenism  in  its  last  great  creation,  Neo-platomsm.  Ttax 
had  been  able  to  gather  and  arrange  within  itself  the  various 
elements  of  latter-day  paganism.  The.  Neo-platom'c  categories 
might  be  altered  in  name  and  import,  and  yet  the  scheme  remain 
a  scheme;  since  the  general  principle  of  the  transmission  of  life 
from  the  ultimate  Source  downward  through  orders  of  mediating 
beings  unto  men,  might  readily  be  adapted  to  the  Christian.  God 
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■DllhbminlltsiBguiceli.  hmda-IKonylliii  had  lofty  thcn^tl 
eftbenihlimttniiKCDdeiuzDftlKultiDuUdiviDeSounx.     That 

life  itRamed  to  lU  lower  ordui  of  csBtcoce, — ia  pert  directly, 
and  ia  pail  IndirKtly  as  povcr  and  giudamx  through  Che  higher 
oidBi  to  tbe  lomr.  Life,  creation,  eveiy  good  gift,  b  fcom  God 
dincUyi  but  hit  flaming  miniiten  alto  tnterveoe  to  guide  and 
aid  ibc  life  of  man;  aod  tbe  life  vhicb  thnugfa  lore  floods  fonh 
fiom  God  baa  iti  couotnfloir  wbenb}'  it  dran  it*  own  creatioaa 
to  iurif.  God  ig  at  once  abtoluteJy  ttatucendent  and  uaivenally 
immaoeBt.  Te  live  is  to  be  united  with  God;  evil  ia  the  non- 
eaateot,  that  ia,  levenn^  from  God.  Whateva  is,  i)  part  of 
tbe  fortb-flcrviag  divine  life  which  ever  puiifiea,  eali^tens  and 
perfects,  and  so  dnws  all  back  to  the  Source. 

The  uanKendent  Souice.  as  well  as  the  universil  inunanencc, 
II  tk  Triou  God.  Between  that  and  men  are  ranged  the 
-'    s  Iriuli  of  the  Cdestial  Hierarchy:  Seraphim,   Chenibim 


6th  ce 
accordiog  to 


:   Domi. 


,    Virtue 


nation 


dpecf« 


_        The  hight 

h  Ii  Dttiat  God,  conlempUtes  the  divine  effulgence, 

3  it  onwud  to  Ok   second,  the  tUrd,  and  more 

~lc  triad.  Immediately  minislen  to  men.    The 

boa  tb  OU  T^atament)  later  Jewish  writings  give  names  to 
■ichui(ek  and  ailfell,  who  alio  fill  important  lunctioDS  in  the  New 
Tft.— Ill  TbeotbetumeBarefromPauICEpb.i.iiiCoLl.ie). 
Socb  ia  tbe  qvlcm  ti  Paeitdo-DiODyiius,  u  presented  mainly  in 
Til  CdaHal  Bitronky.  Tbat  work  is  foltowcd  by  Tlu  BccUH- 
mliail  Bittudiy,  itj  cotuleipait  on  earth.  What  the  prjmil 
tiinne  Godhead  is  to  the  former,  Jesui  is  to  the  latter.  The 
EcclcsiuticalHietatchylikewiseiscomposedofTriads.  TheBnl 
mdodea  tint  symbolic  sacraments:  Baptism,  Communion, 
CooMcnLtloaof  the  Holy  Cliriam.    Baptism  lignihea  purification; 

«;'!'«  Holy  Chrism  signifies 

made  up  of  tho  three  orders  of 

(,  or  rather,  as  tlie  Areopdgite 

*  tbem:  Hienidks,   Light-beaten,  Servitors.     The  third 

aorists  of  monks,  who  arc  in  a  stale  of  perfection,  the 

d  laity,  who  are  in  a  state  of  iUuminatlon,  and  the 

'cation.    All  worship,  in  Ihla 

a,  and  the  pagan  mysteries  are 
.      -  .  semployed- 

TIk  mk  CBnctnint  M(  Diriit  Kama  is  a  noble  discuidon  of 
the  qiia&Iics  which  may  be  predicated  oi  God,  acrording  to  the 
warrant  of  tbe  terms  ^iplied  to  him  in  Scripture.  The  work 
CcfiiMiHMliiystic  Tkeoio^  eiplains  the  function  of  symbols,  and 
ahovl  tbat  he  who  would  know  God  truly  muat  rise  above  them 
aul  Above  the  conceptions  of  God  drawn  from  sensible  things. 

Tbe  worki  of  Pseiido-Dionysius  began  to  influence  theologicil 
ttoofht  in  tbe  Wot  f rooi  the  time  of  their  tnuulalion  into  Latin 
br  Enseoa.  Tbeii  oie  may  be  foUowed 
yhniatti^  philovophen,  e.g.  Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Tfasmas  Aquinas  and  many  othcia.  In  poetry  we  fin  ' 
taAnsoe  in  Dante,  Spenser,  Milton.  The  fifteenth  chipte 
Ci  (1  lli'sl  Hitnrchy  constituted  the  canon  of  lymbohctl 
loCB  Idc  the  litentuie  and  art  of  tbe  middle  ages.  Therein  tbe 
■nlhar  eiplains  in  what  respect  theology  ascribes  to  angels  Ihe 
qoaEtiea  of  Ere,  why  the  thrones  are  said  to  be  fitry  (luglnvi) ; 
wby  tbe  seraphim  are  bununt  lit"ff"^)  ss  their  name 
imfictte*.  The  fiery  form  signifies,  with  Celestial  Intelligences, 
fiV*-**-**  to  God.  Dionycius  explains  the  sgnificance  ol  the  parta 
of  tbe  human  body  when  ^ven  to  celestial  beings: 


He  likewiie  explains  the  symbolism  of  waodi  and  aies, 
•nd  preciDus  stones,  when  joined  to  celestial  beings;  and  w 
wfaeeh  and  a  chariot  denote  when  furnished  to  them, — and  mi 


lend  Cassiodon. 
■.ylka  naliont."  This  may  mean  only 
region  bordering  on  tbe  Black  Sea,  and  does  tut 
.  iply  that  he  was  not  of  Greek  origin.  Such  origin  Is 
indicated  by  his  name  and  by  his  tboisu^  familiarity  with  the 
Greek  language.  Uis  surname  "  Eiiguns  "  Is  usually  translated 
"  the  Little,"  but  he  probably  assumed  it  out  of  humility.  He 
'as  living  at  Rome  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  6th  century,  and  is 
sually  spoken  of  as  abbot  of  a  Bonuin  monastery.  Cattlodorut, 
owever,  calls  him  simply  "  monk,"  while  Bede  calls  him  "  abbot" 
lutasitwainot  unusual  to  apply  the  latter  term  to  distiogoished 
ranks  who  were  not  beatlsoftheiT  houses,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
lionysius  was  abbot  b  fact  or  only  by  courtesy.  He  waa  in  high 
Fpute  as  a  leamcd  theologian,  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Hdy 


7  and  Handc-B  BtOfcjUa. 
[,189a).    ThebBiliognphy 

903).  Tlie  works  tbenuelves 


not  tbe 
onologist,  WU| 


slicslcB 


Wee 


to  him  a  collection 


on  Ihe 


Sanlis,  and  dso  a.  collection  of  the  decretals  of  the  popes  from 
Sirlcius  (jSi)  to  Anastasius  11.  (458).  These  collecliona,  which 
had  great  authority  in  the  West  {see  Canon  L«w),  were  published 
by  Justcl  in  1618.  Dionysius  did  good  service  to  his  contempor- 
hy  his  translations  of  miny  Creek  works  Into  Latin;  and 
lese  truslationa  some  works,  tbe  originala  of  which  have 
perished,  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  iHz  name,  however,  is 
now  pe^ps  chiefly  remembered  for  his  cbraiwlo^cal  labours. 
It  was  Dionysius  who  introduced  the  method  of  reckoning 
the  Christian  era  which  we  now  use  (see  CmoNOLOOV).  His 
friend  Caasiodorua  depicU  in  glowing  terms  Ihe  character  of 
Dionysius  as  a  saintly  ascetic,  and  praises  his  wisdom  and 
simplicity,  his  accotnpllshinents  and  his  lowly-mindedness,  his 
power  of  eloquent  speech  and  his  capacity  of  silence.     He  died  at 

His  works  have  been  pui>li>hcd  in  Mlgne.  Pairetotla  Laiitn.  taae 
67;  see  envoslly  A.  Tiirdif.  Uitioiit  dtt  lourus  du  droit  caMtnvtut 
ij-iiis.  18J7),  and  D.  Piira.  A  mKcIo  luniiiiiu,  SpidUpi  Satamniii 
,nl«^ic.  vol.  L  p.  J6  (Paris,  IMS). 

DIOHYinn  HAUCABHASSBNSn  ("of  Ralicamusus "], 
Greek  historian  and  teacher  of  rbetoirc,  flourished  during  Ihe  reign 
of  Augustus.  He  went  toRomeafler  the  termination  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  spent  twenty-two  years  in  studying  tbe  Latin  language 
and  Jitersture  and  preparing  materials  for  his  history.  During 
this  period  he  gave  lessons  in  rbetoric,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of 
many  distinguished  men.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
His  great  work,  enritled  'Vuii^  dfxaieXoYln  (Roman 
Antiquities),  embraced  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  mythical 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  War.  It  was  divided 
into  twenty  books, — of  which  the  first  nine  remain  entire,  Ihe 
tenth  and  eleventh  are  nearly  complete,  and  the  remaining  books 
edil  in  fragments  In  the  eicerpts  ol  Constan  tine  Poiphytogenilus 
and  an  epitome  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a  Milan  MS.  The 
first  three  books  of  AppisJi,  and  Plutarch's  Lift  0/  CamiUns  also 
embody  much  of  Dionysius.  His  chief  object  was  to  reconcile 
the  Greeks  to  the  rule  of  Rome,  by  dilitiog  upon  the  good 
qualities  of  their  conquerors.  According  to  him,  history  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  examines,  and  this  Idea  '     ' 


he  Greek  rh 


IT  may  be  fine  referred  to  thearticU 


I     carefully  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and  his  work  ar 

I     Roman  history. 

Dionysius  wBsalso  the  author  of  several  rtielorlcal  treatises,  in 
.  which  he  shows  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied  tbe  best  Attic 
I     models: — Tki  Art  fff  Rkeieric  (which  Is  rather  a  ccdlcction  of 
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essays  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric),  incomplete,  and  certainly  not 
all  his  work;  The  Arrangemeni  of  Words  {Utpl  mnikauai 
iiimiArw)y  treating  of  the  combination  of  words  according 
to  the  different  styles  of  oratory;  On  ImiUUion  (Jltpl 
iu4ifyrt(as),  on  the  best  models  in  the  different  kinds  of  literature 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  imitated — a  fragmentary 
work;  Commentaries  on  the  Attic  Orators  (Jltfl  n»  iipxalcsp 
kffrhp*^  i»n^iyiiitaTuriioOt  which,  however,  only  deal  with 
Lysias,  Isaetis,  Isocrates  and  (by  way  of  supplement)  Dinarchus; 
On  the  admvrable  Style  of  Demosthenes  {Uipi  r^  Xexruc^  Aij/io- 
cSknvs  HupiniToi)]  and  On  the  Character  oj  Thucydides  {lltpl 
rod  BouKuUkv  x<>P<u^Po*)i  &  detailed  but  on  the  whole  an 
unfair  estimate.  These  two  treatises  are  supplemented  by  letters 
to  Cn.  Pompeius  and  Ammaeus  (two). 

Complete  edition  by  T.  I.  Reiske  (i  774-1777)  J  <^  **«  Archaeobcia 
by  A.  Kietsling  and  V.  Prou  (1886)  and  C.  Jacoby  (1885-1891): 
G^uscula  by  Uaener  and  Radermacher  (1899) :  £ng.  translation  by 
E.  Spelman  (1758).  A  full  bibliography  of  the  rhetorical  works  is 
given  in  W.  Rhys  Roberts's  edition  of  the  Three  Literary  Letters 
O901) ;  the  same  author  published  an  edition  of  the  De  compositione 
verborum  (1910,  with  trans.) ;  see  also  M.  Egger,  Denys  d'Haltcamasse 
(190a),  a  very  useful  treatise.  On  the  sources  of  Dionysius  see  O. 
Bocksch, "  De  fontibus  Dion.  Halicamassensis  "  in  Ltipuur  Stndien, 
xvii.  (1895).    Cf.  also  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class,  Schel,  I  (1906). 

DIONYSIUS  PERIBOET^  author  of  a  ntpdrrvra  r^ 
oto/i^njt,  a  description  of  the  habitable  world  in  Greek 
hexameter  verse,  written  in  a  terse  and  elegant  style.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  date  or  nationality  of  the  writer,  but  there 
is  some  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (some  put  him  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  3rd  century).  The  work  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
hi  ancient  times  as  a  school-book;  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  RufusFestusAvienus,  and  by  the  grammarian  Prisdan.    The 

commentary  of  Eustathius  is  valuable. 

The  best  editions  are  by  G.  Bemhardy  (i8a8)  and  C.  Mflller  (i86t) 
in  their  Geopa^hici  Craeci  minores;  see  also  E.  H.  Bunbury, 
Ancient  Geoptapky  (ii.  p.  480),  who  regards  the  author  as  flourishing 
from  the  reign  01  Nero  to  that  of  Trajan,  and  U.  Bemays,  Sludien 
s«  Dion.  Perieji.  (1905).  There  are  two  old  English  translations: 
T.  Twine  (1572,  bisick  letter),  J.  Free  (1789,  blank  verse). 

DIONYSIUS  TELMAHARENSIS  (''  of  TeU-Mabre  ")>  patriarch 
or  supreme  head  of  the  Syrian  Jarobite  Church  during  the  years 
818-848,  was  bom  at  Tell-MahrC  near  Ra]|^  (ar-Ra^^h)  on  the 
Ballkh.  He  was  the  author  of  an  important  historical  work, 
whfch  has  seemingly  perished  except  for  some  passages  quoted  by 
Barhebraeus  and  an  extract  found  by  Assemani  in  Cod.  Vat.  144 
and  published  by  him  in  the  Bibliotheca  orientalis  (ii.  7  3-77) .  He 
spent  his  earlier  years  as  a  monk  at  the  convent  of  Ulen-neshrC  on 
the  upper  Euphrates;  and  when  this  monastery  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  815,  he  migrated  northwards  to  that  of  KaisQm  in  the 
district  of  Samosftta.  At  the  death  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch 
Cyriacus  in  817,  the  church  was  agitated  by  a  dispute  about  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "  heavenly  bread  "  in  connexion  with  the 
Eucharist.  An  anti-patriarch  had  been  appointed  in  the  person 
of  Abraham  of  l^artamln,  who  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  phrase 
in  opposition  to  the  recognized  authorities  of  the  church.  The 
a>uncil  of  bishops  who  met  at  Ra^^a  in  the  summer  of  818  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Cyriacus  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
worthy  occupant  of  the  patriarchal  chair,  but  finally  agreed  on 
the  election  of  Dionysius,  hitherto  known  only  as  an  honest  monk 
who  devoted  himself  to  historical  studies.  Sorely  against  his  wiU 
he  was  brought  to  Ra^Va,  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  two 
successive  days,  and  raised  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignity 
on  the  xst  of  August.  From  this  time  he  showed  the  utmost  zeal 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  imdertook  many  journeys 
both  within  and  without  his  province.  The  ecclesiastical  schism 
continued  imhealed  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  patriarchate. 
The  details  of  this  contest,  of  his  relations  with  the  caliph 
Ma'mOn,  and  of  his  many  travels— including  a  journey  to  Egypt, 
on  which  he  viewed  with  admiration  tbe  great  Egyptian 
monuments, — are  to  be  found  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  of 
Barhebraeus.'  He  died  in  848,  his  last  days  having  been  especially 

>  Ed.  Abfaekxw  and  Lamy.  i.  $43-l86;  cf.  Wright,  Syriac 
Literature,  196-200,  and  Chabot  s  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  Chronide  of  (pseudo)  Dtonysius. 


embittered  by  Mshommedah  opprestfon.  Wele«ni£romMiduid 
the  Syrian  that  bis  Annals  consisted  of  two  parts  each  divided 
into  eight  chapters,  and  covered  a  period  of  360  years,  vis.  from 
the  accession  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (589-583)  to  the  death  of 
Theophilus  (842-843). 

In  addition  to  the  lost  Annals ^  Dionysius  was  from  the  time  of 
Assemani  until  1896  credited  with  the  authorship  of  another  im- 
portant historical  work —  a  Chromde,  which  in  four  parts  narrates 
thehistory  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  year  a.o.  774-775 
and  is  preserved  entire  in  Cod.  Vat.  x6».  The  first  part  (edited  by 
Tullbeig,  Upsala,  1850)  reaches  to  the  epoch  of  Constantine  the 
Great,and  is  in  the  main  an  epitome  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle.* 
The  second  part  reaches  to  Theodosius  IL  and  follows  closely  the 
Bcdesiastical  History  of  Socrates;  while  the  third,  extending  to 
Justin  II.,  reproduces  the  second  part  of  the  History  d  John 
of  Asia  or  Ephesus,  and  also  contains  the  wdl-known  chronide 
attributed  to  Joshua  the  Stylite.  The  fourth  part*  is  not  like  the 
others  a  compilation,  but  the  orij^nal  work  of  the  author,  and 
reaches  to  the  year  774-775 — apparently  the  date  when  he  was 
writing.  On  the  publication  of  this  fourth  part  by  M.  Chabot,  it 
was  discovered  and  dearly  proved  by  NSldeke  {Vienna  OrienUd 
Jovmdlt  X.  x6o-t7o),  and  Nau  {BuUetin  critique,  xvii.  3ax-327), 
who  independently  reached  the  same  oondusion,  that  Assemani's 
opinion  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  chronide  in  question  was  the 
work  not  of  Dionysius  of  Tdl-MabrC  but  of  an  earlier  writer,  a 
monk  of  the  convent  of  Zu  Vnin  near  Amid  (Diarbekr)  on  the  upper 
Tigris.  Though  the  author  was  a  man  of  limited  intdh'gence  and 
destitute  of  historical  skUl,  yet  the  last  part  of  his  work  at  least 
has  considerable  value  as  a  contemporary  aoooont  of  events 
during  the  middle  period  of  the  8th  century.  (N.  M  ) 

DIONYSIUS  THRAX  (so  caUed  because  his  father  was  a 
Thradan),  the  author  of  the  first  Greek  grammar,  flomished  about 
zoo  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Aristarchus,  and  afterwards  tau^t  rhetoric  in 
Rhodes  and  Rome.  His  Tix*^  YPa/f^atiu^f  which  we  possess 
(though  probably  not  in  its  original  form),  b^na  with  the  defini- 
tion of  grammar  and  its  functions.  Dealing  next  with  accent, 
punctuation  marks,  sounds  and  syllables,  it  goes  on  to  the  different 
parts  of  speech  (eight  in  number)  and  their  inflections.  No  rules 
of  S3mtax  are  given,  and  nothing  is  said  about  style.  The 
authorship  of  Dionysius  was  doubted  by  many  of  the  eariy  ouddlo- 
age  commentators  and  granunarians,  and  in  modem  times  its 
origin  has  been  attributed  to  the  oecumenical  college  founded 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  which  continued  in  existence  till  730. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt;  the  great  grammazxana 
of  imperial  times  (ApoUonius  Dyscolus  and  Herodian)  were 
acquainted  with  the  work  in  its  present  form,  although,  as  was 
natural  considering  its  popularity,  additions  and  alterations  may 
have  been  made  later.  The  Tkxn  was  first  edited  by  J.  /L 
Fabridus  from  a  Hamburg  MS.  and  published  in  his  Bibtiotheca. 
Craeca,  vi.  (ed.  Harles).  An  Arxnenian  translation,  belonging  to 
the  4th  or  5th  century,  containing  five  additional  chapters,  was 
published  with  the  Greek  text  and  a  French  version,  by  M. 
Cirbied  (i  830).  Dionysius  also  contributed  much  to  the  criticbm 
and  duddation  of  Homer,  and  was  the  author  of  various  other 
works — amongst  theni  an  account  of  Rhodes,  and  a  collection  of 
McXinu  (literary  studies),  to  which  the  coxisiderable  fragment  in 
the  Stromata  (v.  8)  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  probably  bdongs. 

Editions,  with  scholia,  by  I.  Bekker  in  Anecdeta  Craeca^  ii.  and 

G.  Uhlig  (1884),  reviewed  exhaustively  by  P.  Ennolff  in  Bnnian's 

Jahresbericht,  vol.  xlvi.  (1888);  Scholia,  ed.  A.  Hilgard  (1901);  see 

also  W.  HOrechelmann,  De  Dwnysii  Thracis  inierpret^us  veterihns 

.  (1874) :  h  £•  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Classical  Scholarship,  I  (1906). 

DIONYSUS  (probably  -  "  son  of  Zeus,"  from  AiM  and 
ydaos,  a  Thradan  word  for  "son").  In  Greek  mythology, 
originally  a  nature  god  of  fruitfulness  and  vegetation,  especially 
of  the  vine;  hence,  distinctivdy,  the  god  of  wine.  The  names 
Bacchus  (.B&KxoSt  in  use  among  the  Greeks  from  the  5tli 

*  See  the  studies  by  Siegfried  and  Gelser,  EnsebU  camonwm 
epitome  ex  Dionysii  Tdmaharensis  chronica  p^ita  (Leinng.  x884>» 
and  von  Gutachmid,  Untersuchungen  Hber  dte  lyriuhe  Epttome  der 
Eusebischen  Canones  (Stuttgart.  1886). 

*  Text  and  translation  by  J.-B.  Chabot  (Paris,  1895). 
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centuiy),  Sabaxhis,  and  Baaaareus,  afe  alao  Thiadan  namea  of 
the  god.  The  two  firat  (like  lacchua,  Bromius  and  Euioa)  have 
been  connected  with  the  loud  "ahout"  (aa/3&ffiy>B/3&fc(y» 
diATfliir)  of  hia  wonh^>pera,  Baaaareua  with  /Sodvdpcu,  the 
foK-aidii  gumenta  of  the  Thiadan  Bacchanala.  It  haa  been 
aoggeated  (J.  £.  Harriaoa  Prokgomena  to  Creek  Rdigion) 
that  Sabaziua  and  Bromiaa»  "  beer-god,"  **  god  of  a  cereal 
iBtoodcant"  (cf.  Illyrian  st^ia  and  modem  Greek  /^Aw/tt, 
"  oats  "),  while  W.  Ridgeway  {Oasskal  Review^  January  1896), 
comparing  ApoUo  Smintheua,  hiterpreta  Bassareua  aa  "  he  who 
keqw  away  the  foxea  from  the  vineyards  "  (for  various  interpreta- 
tions of.  these  and  other  cult-titles,  aee  O.  Gruppe,  CriecMiscke 
Myikolcgie,  it  pp.  1408, 1532,  e^>ecially  the  notes). 

In  HoQier,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  mention  of  the  use  of 
wine,  Dionyaua  ia  never  mentioned  as  its  inventor  or  introducer, 
nor  does  he  appear  in  Olympus;  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  calls 
wine  the  gift  oif  Dionysus.    On  the  other  hand,  he  is  qx>kra  of 
in  the  piad  (vL  130  fdl.,  a  passage  belonging  to  the  latest  period 
of  epic),  as  **  raging,"  an  epithet  that  indicates  that  in  those 
oompantivdy  early  timea  the  <»giaatic  character  of  his  worship 
was  recognised.    In  fact,  Dionysus  may  be  regarded  under  two 
distinct  aspects:  that  of  a  popular  national  Greek  god  of  wine 
and  cheerfulness,  and  that  of  a  foreign  deity,  worshipped  with 
ecstatic  and  my^rious  rites  introduced  from  Thrace.    Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  tradition,  he  was  bom  at  Thebes— originally  the 
local  centre  of  his  woish^  in  Greece — ^and  was  the  son  of  Zeus, 
the  fertilizing  rain  god,  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
a  personification  of  earth.    B.efore  the  child  was  mature,  Zeus 
appeared  to  Semele  at  her  request  in  his  majesty  as  god  of 
l^tning.  by  which  she  was  killed,  but  the  infant  was  saved 
from  the  flamea  by  Zeus  (or  Hermes).    The  epithet  rcpcjo^iot, 
original^  referring  to  an  ivy-crowned,  pillar-shaped  fetish  of  the 
god,  af  terwarda  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  a  miraculous  growth  of 
ivy  "  round  the  pillars  "  of  the  royal  pahice,  whereby  the  infant 
Dionysus  was  preserved  from  the  flames.    Zetis  took  him  up, 
enclosed  him  within  his  own  thigh  till  he  came  to  maturity,  and 
then  brought  him  to  the  h'ght,  so  that  he  was  twice  bom;  it  was 
to  celebrate  this  double  birth  that  the  dUkyrambus  (also  used  as 
an  QMthet  of  the  god)  was  sung  (see  Eiym,  Mag.  s.v.).    It  has 
been  soggested  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  the  cotevade  of  certain 
barbarous  tribes,  amongst  whom  it  is  ctistomary,  when  a  child  is 
bom,  for  the  husband  to  take  to  his  bed  and  receive  medical  treat- 
ment, as  if  be  shared  the  pains  of  maternity  (see  Couvadx, 
and  references  there).    Dwnysus  was  then  conveyed  by  Hermes 
to  be  brought  up  by  the  nsrmphs  of  Nysa,  a  purely  imaginaiy 
spot,  afterwards  lonlised  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which 
fi^iirnt^  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  god.    As 
soon  9M  Dionysus  was  grown  up,  he  started  on  a  journey  through 
the  world,  to  teach  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  spread  his 
worship  among  men.    While  so  engaged  he  met  with  opposition, 
even  in  his  own  country,  as  in  the  case  of  Pentheus,  king  of 
ThAit%i  who  opposed  the  orgiastic  rites  introduced  by  Dionysus 
among  the  women  of  Thdies,  and,  having  been  discovered  watch- 
ing one  of  these  ceremonies,  was  mistaken  for  some  animal  of  the 
chase,  and  slain  by  his  own  mother  (see  A.  G.  Bather,  Jovm.  Hell. 
Studies,  ziv.  1894).    A  similar  instance  is  that  of  Lycuigus,  a 
Thradan  king,  from  whose  attack  Dionysus  saved  himself  by 
leaping  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Thetis. 
Lycorgus  was  blinded  by  Zeus  and  soon  died,  or  became  frantic 
and  hewed  down  his  own  son,  mistaking  him  for  a  vine.    At 
Orcfaomenus,  the  three  dau^ters  of  Minyas  refused  to  join  the 
other  women  in  their  nocturnal  orgies,  and  for  this  were  trans- 
formed into  birds  (see  Aguomu).    These  and  similar  stories  point 
to  the  vigorous  resistance  offered  to  the  introduction  of  the 
mystic  rites  of  Dionysus,  in  places  where  an  established  religion 
already  exbted.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  god  was  received 
hospitably  he  repaid  the  kindness  by  the  gift  of  the  vine,  as  in  the 
case  of  Icarius  of  Attica  (see  Ekigonx). 

The  wocship  of  Dionjrsus  was  actively  conducted  in  Asia  Minor, 
particulaTly  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  Here,  as  Sabazius,  he  was 
associated  with  the  Phxygian  goddess  Cybele,  and  was  foltowed  in 
Ins  fipcditions  by  a  tkiasos  (retinue)  of  centauts  and  satyrs,  with 


PanandSilenua.  In  Lydia  his  triumphant  retum  from  India  was 
celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  on  Mount  Tnolus;  in  Lydia 
he  assumed  the  long  beard  ahd  long  robe  which  were  after- 
warda  given  him  in  his  character  of  the  "  Indian  Bacchus,"  the 
conqueror  of  the  East,  who,  after  the  campaigns  of  Alexander, 
was  reported  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  The  other 
incidents  in  which  he  appears  in  a  purely  triumphal  character  are 
his  transfomiing  into  dolphins  the  Tyrrhene  pirates  who  attacked 
him,  as  told  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Dionysus  and  represented  on 
the  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  and  his  part  in  the  war  of 
the  gods  against  the  giants.  The  former  stoiy  has  been  connected 
with  the  saik>rs'  custom  of  hanging  vine  leaves,  ivy  and  bunches 
of  grapes  round  the  masts  of  vessels  in  honour  of  vintage  festivals. 
The  adventure  with  the  pirates  occurred  on  his  voyage  to  Nazos, 
where  he  found  Ariadne  abandoned  by  Theseus.  At  Nazos 
Ariadne  (probably  a  Cretan  goddess  akin  to  Aphrodite)  was 
associated  with  Dionysus  as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  was  the  father 
of  Oenopion  (wine-drinker),  Staphylus  (grape),  and  Euanthes 
(blooming),  and  their  marriage  was  annually  cdebrated  by  a 
festival  Having  compelled  all  the  world  to  recognize  his 
divinity,  he  descended  to  the  underworid  to  bring  up  his  mother, 
who  was  afterwards  woishipped  with  him  under  the  name  of 
Thyone  ("the  raging"),  he  himself  being  called  after  her 
Thyoneua. 

Another  phase  in  the  myth  of  Dionysus  originated  in  observing 
the  decay  of  vegetation  in  winter,  to  suit  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  sUihi  and  to  join  the  ddties  of  the  lower  world.  This  phase 
of  his  character  was  developed  by  the  Oiphic  poets,  he  having 
here  the  name  of  2^greus  ("  torn  in  pieces  "),  and  being  no  longer 
the  Theban  god,  but  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Persephone.  The  cMld 
was  brought  up  secretly,  watched  over  by  Curetes;  but  the 
jealous  Hera  discovered  where  he  was,  and  sent  Titans  to  the  spot, 
who,  finding  him  at  play,  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  cooked  and  ate 
his  limbs,  while  Hera  gave  his  heart  to  Zeus.  The  tearing  in 
pieces  is  referred  by  some  to  the  torture  experienced  by  the  grape 
(Naiursckmen)  when  crushed  for  making  into  wine  (d.  Buros's 
Jokn  Barleycorn)',  but  it  is  better  to  rder  it  to  the  tearing  of  the 
flesh  of  the  victim  at  sacrifices  at  which  the  ddty  or  the  sacred 
animal  was  shun,  and  sacramentally  eaten  raw  (d.  the  title 
iiiaioT^  given  to  Dionysus  in  certain  places,  probably  point- 
ing to  human  sacrifice.)  To  connect  this  with  the  myth  of  the 
Theban  birth  of  Dionysus,  it  is  said  that  Zeus  gave  the  child's 
heart  to  Semde,  or  himself  swallowed  it  and  gave  birth  to  the  new 
Dionysus  (called  lacchus  from  his  worshq>pers'  ay  of  rejoidng), 
who  was  cradled  and  swung  in  a  winnowing  fan  (XLoof ;  see 
J.  E.  Harrison,  Joum.  Hellenic  Studies,  xxiii.),  the  swinging  being 
supposed  to  act  as  a  charm  in  awakening  vegetation  from  its 
winter  sleep.  The  conception  of  Zagreus,  or  the  winter  Dionysus, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  Crete,  but  it  was  accepted  also  in 
Delphi,  where  his  grave  was  shown,  and  sacrifice  was  secretly 
offered  at  it  annually  on  the  shortest  day.  The  story  is  in  many 
req>ects  similar  to  that  of  Oaiiis.  According  to  others,  Zagreus 
was  originally  a  god  of  the  chase,  who  became  a  hunter  of  men 
and  a  god  of  the  underworld,  more  akin  to  Hades  than  to 
Dionysus  (see  also  Titans). 

Dionysus  further  possessed  the  prophetic  ^t,  and  his  orade 
at  Delphi  was  as  important  as  that  of  ApoUo.  Like  Hermes, 
Dionysus  was  a  god  of  the  productiveness  of  nature,  and  hence 
Priapus  was  one  of  his  regular  companions,  while  not  only  in  the 
mysteries  but  in  the  raral  festivals  his  symbol,  the  phallus,  was 
carried  about  ostentatiously.  His  ^mbols  from  the  animal 
kingdom  were  the  bull  (perhaps  a  totemistic  attribute  and 
identified  with  him),  the  panther,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  ass,  the 
goat,  and  sometimes  also  the  dolphin  and  the  snake.  His  personal 
attributes  are  an  ivy  wreath,  the  thyrsus  (a  staff  with  pine  cone  at 
the  end),  the  laurel,  the  pine,  a  drinking  cup,  and  sometimes  the 
hom  of  a  bull  on  his  forehead.  Artistically  he  was  represented 
mostly  dther  as  a  youth  of  soft,  neariy  feminine  form,  or  as  a 
bearded  and  draped  man,  but  frequently  also  as  an  infant,  with 
reference  to  his  birth  or  to  his  bringing  up  in  "N^a."  His 
earliest  images  were  of  wood  with  the  branches  stfll  attached  in 
parts,  whence  he  was  called  Dionysus  Dendrites,  an  allusion  to  his 
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f  cording  10  nicrecydo 


iC  w. 


protcctiOD  of  trta  genomlly  (j 

MtlUec,  Frsf.  Siil,  Graa.  iv.  p.  on,  ine  won  nim  iigamea 
"  tm  "}.  Ii  itiuggaicd  Uwt  the  cult  of  Dionyiui  ibtoibcd  thit 
of  u  old  tree-spirit.  He  wu  fiEumJ  alio,  like  Henna,  in  the 
form  of  ■  pilUi  or  teem  lurmounted  by  hia  held.  Foi  the 
conneiioa  of  Dionytiu  with  GTcek  tngedy  see  Diuiu. 

See  Fimell,  CiiJU  ^  On  Crttt  SlaUi.  v.  <ioio):  i1>o  0.  Rapp, 
BoMuHim  iti  DieuyiuilmUia  m  TkftUn  (iSSi)^  O.  RIbbeck. 
AMHf  WHt  £>iMvI((Hf  ia  DiamyBuktiiUi  in  Auiie  (1S69); 
A-Xug.  Vitt,  Jtiliwf  wi/X(fifin.  u.  p.  a^r:  L.  Dm.  ThiGaii 


?a,' 


(1903);  J. G, 


J.  E.  Hurinn, 


isSij 


F.  A. 


nnr.  TV  CUjn  B»|*.  .  , 
jU  vuJ  foft  fonn  of  Diooyiui 

Ruchei'i  l^iibni  dcr  UjUuLitU-X-  Pr^TCritc^iltlH  . 
(4tK  Hi.  by  C.  Robeill ;  F.  Lenocmant  (l.t.  "  Bacchut  ") 
ben  and  Sailia'i  Ditticnuain  ia  stMomllf.  O,  Kan 
Wiaowa'a  KtalcncyclttUu  (whb  liit  of  cuh  tilln): 
Cmk  SlKdai  (IBM)  1  t.  Rohde,  Ftycia,  ii..  who  Eiuli  tb 
the,  HcUcnk  betierin  theinmonaUty  of  tbc  huI  in  the 


6.  Gnippe,  Gnakiulu  VyUobfiE 
whocDnnden  Doeoda,  aot  TKraa 

of  Dionyna:  P.  Foucait,  "  Le  Cv _..,_. 

■" — --  '-  rimuau  naUtmU  -It  Fr<ma.xxi.A.  (1006).  wfco 
X  of  Dianyiin  in  E^ypt.     Tka  Cnai  DitHfiiak 


the  protatype  t'  "' 

{l87J-l878)_by — . — 

(Biiyel,  aee  SawUni'  in  J^J^\ 
DIOPHAHTUI,  of  Aleundr 
"     It  the  middle  of 


Ki: 


Gieek   diebnlit,   probably 
e  jid  century.    Not  that  tbii 


dalen 

a  passage  ol  Michael  PkIIus  IDhpliatilia,  ed.  F.  l^nnery,  ii. 
p.  ii)  thai  he  wa>  not  later  Ihiii  Analoliui,  biihop  of  Laodim 
from  Aj).  170.  while  he  ia  not  quofed  by  Nicomachus  (fl.  c. 
A.D.  loo),  nor  by  Theon  of  Smyrna  {c.  a.d.  130),  nor  don  Greek 
arithmetic  ai  represented  by  these  lutbon  and  'Uy  lamblichus 
(end  of  jrd  century)  shoir  any  trace  of  his  inSuenci,  facts  which 
can  only  be  nccountcd  for  by  his  being  later  than  those  arith- 
meticiana  at  leiat  who  would  have  been  (Apable  of  undcTsiandtng 
him  fully.  On  the  other  band  he  is  quoted  by  Theon  of  Aleiabdria. 
(who  observed  an  eclipse  at  Alcxandna  in  ii.a.  365)^  and  bis 
work  was  [he  subject  of  a  commentary  by  Thcon's  daughter 
HypaCia  (d.41  j).  The^rMwlica,  thegreatest  treatiseon  which 
the  fame  of  Diopbantua  rests,  purports  to  he  in  thirteen  Books, 
but  none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  whidi  have  survived  rontain  more 
jhi"  sii  (though  one  has  the  same  teat  in  seven  Books).  They 
contain,  however,  a  fragment  of  a  separate  tract  on  Feiygoial 
Ktimieri.  The  missing  books  were  apparently  lost  early,  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Arabs  who  tnuislatcd  or 
commented  on  Diophontui  ever  bad  access  to  more  of  the  work  , 
than  we  now  have,  Tbc  difference  In  form  and  content  suggests 
that  the  PalyfMal  JVuMieri  was  not  part  of  the  larger  work  On 
the  other  band  the  Porismj,  to  which  Dlophantus  makes  three 
references  ("  we  have  it  in  the  Porisins  that  .  .  .  "),  were 
probably  not  ■  separate  book  but  iren  embodied  in  the 
Arilkmala  itself,  whether  placed  all  together  or,  as  Tanner}' 
thinks,  spread  av«  ibe  woric  hi  appropriate  places.  The 
'*  Porisms  "  quoted  are  interesting  propositions  in  the  theory  of 
numbers,  one  of  which  was  clearly  that  tkt  iifferfnct  beJtetm  tIBo 
cKki  ■can  ic  nahtd  inte  Ai  nm  o/  luc  cnbci.  Tannery  thinks 
that  tbe  solution  oia  complete  quadratic  promised  by  Diophanius 
himself  (I.  def.  11),  and  really  assumed  later,  was  one  of  the 
Poiisms. 

Among  (he  Ereat  variety  of  problenit  solved  ore  pnblemi  leading 
to  determinate  equations  of  the  fine  degree  in  one,  two.  three  or 
four  variables,  10  determinate  quadratic  equations,  and  10  inde- 
terminate equatiofu  of  the  fine  degree  in  one  or  more  variables,  which 
■re.  however,  tnnifanned  into  determinate  equations  by  arbitrarily 
■etorone  of  the  required  numbers.  Diopliantus  being 


always  aatiiliednthii 


cond  degree, 


proUemilead  1 


also  found.    The  ge 

partly  iquares  and  t-_,-^  ,___    __    _^ —  ^. — 

iluU  Ol  pradMil  nf  tin KrtaMei U Iki  am  if  llmi ati  Bia  a  ta 
(III.  IS.  ed.  Tanneiy);  TaJMfnr  im-tari  rwl  Uaf ,  tf  ■*  bstr  1 
lounn  a!  Iktir  aim  ^  aaytiieaflliimrin^,alllitrtnJUittHamimi  II 
4iuirciaiI.»):T4;tKdnv^<»ikrI»ltttall*nr^od>««  .  U, 
inmtipataibe  (IV.  39):  To fimdUim'qnartsnukllialltiirttmUmm 
praAa  aMii  amyirmttf  Ikiw  g^u  a  ifiun  (V.  11).  Book  V 
conuins  problems  of  finding  nUiimal  ritU-tntied  (riaaalii  loch  tb 
diHeROI  (uDCIioas  of  their jnrU  (the  ndesand  the  aiea]  arc  ■auin 
A  word  is  necessary  oq  Diophantui'  notation.  He  has  only  o 
symbol  (vriiien  somewhat  lihc  ■  Gnal  sifrna)  for  an  UDknoi 


luantity,  whkh  he  calb  lMMi(defirKd  as  "  an  uodetoed  anoilMr  of 
unit!  "I ;  Ibe  lymbd  may  be  a  cnntnctioa  of  Ibe  initial  lettcn  a*.  •■ 
A^p  K^iAr-^pOc.areforlbe  powcnoflbeunkooviifUve^iT,  aquuv: 
tibtht,  cube ;  tvrvtMifuiKi,  fourth  power,  Ac-).  Tk  only  oeber 
algebraical  symbol  b  A  for  mimmt;  plus  be-""  — — — ■  ■-"  — — ■., 
wnllngcermi  one  after  another.  With  one 
it  will  easily  he  understood  vl 
for  the  required  numbers,  ol 


rie  aymbol  for  an  unknowik. 


t)fien  asuraplioiu  are  mada  which  lead  10  equations  in  ■ 
annot  be  BDlved  *'  rulioiially,"  ij.  would  give  negative,  aura  or 
imaginary  values;  Kophantus  then  traces  bow  each  elonent  td  tht 
equation  has  arisen,  and  forrautates  the  auxiliary  jvnbfem  of  dr- 
termlolnf  bow  the  aonimptfons  must  be  eonected  n  as  to  lead  to  an 
equation  (in  place  of  lbs  "ImpeoHUe"  one)  which  can  be  solved 
rationally.  Sometima  Us  i  has  la  do  duty  twiee,  for  dillenrit 
iinbnnwnk  in  mw  iwnhlmi.  Iff  general  bis  ^jccl  tt  lo  icducv  the 
y_  making  such  an  assumpeioa  few  the 

.  _, -.jich  the  evpression  in  i  Is  to  be  equal 

.kelhenecessarynumberofcoeffidentsvaniih.    Tbehook 
ions  in  the  theory  0*  numbers,  oehcr 


le  of  (he  .quart. 


a  knew 


that  iuiirriwbir^tt(/gnign-l-7CuliIlltnMif  ijIrHHi 
also  lan  thai,  il»-fl  Is  la  be  Ihe  sum  of  Iwa  Kluaiea.  '  >  mm  im 
b>odd-'|J.<.»iirun6fr<!rUcfDrM40-l-j  •r4n-i,e>iil*UUniiw^ 
rwff  smurei),  and  goes  on  10  add,  practically,  the  eaQdjtionstalal  by 
Femttt,  "  and  the  double  of  it  fa]  iricreaxii  by  one,  wbea  divided 
by  the  gmtcst  square  which  meaiurei  it,  must  not  be  diviaible  by  a 

AtiTROtlTna.— The  £nt  to  publiih  anything  on  Dioehuilaa  in 
Europe  was  Rafael  Bombelli,  who  embodied  in  fail  AlgiRirm  (157a) 
aU  the  problemi  of  Books  l.-tV.  and  aome  of  Book  V-TfaitenpersinE 
them  with  his  own  problems.  Next  Xylander  (Umehn  HolamunT 
published  a  Latin  tranilatioa  (Basel,  insl,  an  altogether  m — - 


. as  the  Greek  ben  is  concerned  it  is  much 

Lferlor  to  (he  other.    Then  ore  two  German  (runtUtions,  ont  by 

no  Schuti  (tail)  and  the  other  by  G.  Wertheim  (Leipzig.  1890}. 

sn  Eiieliib  edition  in  modem  mnolion  (T.  L.  Heath,  Dttfknin 

ICunnfis:    ASImdyinllitHiibiryi^GrtiiAlifintCMtniMiAgr, 


§es).    TheGne 


si  occrninti  of  Ihophai 


[with  Latin 

uthematics.  and 
{DitAl^ndtT 


'H^^'anL 
more  eiabotale  anii'lyiei  are  tho^  of  N^n 
Crialuii,  Berlin,  1841)  and  G.  Loria  (Le  Sa 
Cncia,  Ubfo  v.,  Modena.  1901,  pp.  95-15')- 

DIWSIDB,  an  important  member  of  the  pyioieni  group  of 
rock-forming  minerals.  It  isaokium-magncsium  mctoaniotc. 
CaMg  (SiO,),,  and  ciyslaUiaa  in  the  monoclinic  system.   Usually 

dominates  there  is  a  passage  to  hedenbcrgite,  CaF((Si(^)b  a 
closely  allied  variety  of  monoclinic  pyroxene.  Ihese  are  distin- 
guished fiom  augite  by  containing  Ii 


to  dark  gi 


arly 


The  specific  gravity  and 
ii  the  chemito]  composition;  the 
easing  to  y6  in  hedenbcrgite,  ant 
m  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  varin 
ro  extremes  of  the  series.     Crystali 


iplical  constants  also 
[p.  gr.  of  iliopaide  is 
the  angle  of  optical 


perfect  cleavages,  is  gi 
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SevenI  varieties,  depending  on  differences  in  structure  and 
diemical  csompoeition,  have  been  distinguiahedp  viz.  cocoolite 

(from  a6«CDt,  a  grain),  a  granular  variety; 
salite  or  aa^te,  from  Sala  in  Sweden; 
malacoKte;  diallage;  violane,  a  lamellar 
variety  of  a  dark  violet-blue  odour; 
chrome-diopside,  a  bright  green  variety 
containing  a  small  amount  of  chromium; 
and  many  others.  Belonging  to  the  same 
series  with  diopside  and  hedenbergite 
is  a  manganese  pyroxene,  known  as 
scheffcrite,  which  has  the  composition 
(Ca,  Mg)  (Fe,  Mn)  (SiO0^ 

Diopside  is  the  characteristic  pyroxene 
of  metamorphsc  rocks,  occurring  especially 
in  crystalline  limestones,  and  often  in 
association  with  garnet  and  epidote.  It 
is  also  an  esseiitial  constituent  of  some 
pynsc&e-granitcs,  diorites  and  a  few  other  igneous  rocks,  but 
the  characteristic  pyroxene  of  thb  dass  of  rocks  is  augite. 
Fine  tzanqtarent  crystals  of  a  pale  green  colour  occur,  with 
crystals  of  yellowish-red  garnet  (hiessonite)  and  chlorite,  in  veins 
traversing  serpentine  in  the  Ala  valley  near  Turin  in  Hedmont: 
a  crystal  of  this  variety  ("  alalite  ")  is  represented  in  the 
acconapanying  figure.  These,  as  well  as  the  long,  transparent, 
bottle-green  crystals  from  the  ZiUerthal  in  the  Tyrol,  have 
occasionaUy  been  cut  as  gem-stones.  Good  crystals  have  been 
found  also  at  Achmatovsk  near  Zlatoust  in  the  Urals,  Traversclla 
near  Ivrea  in  Piedmont  ("  travezsellite  "),  Nordmark  in  Sweden, 
llooioe  in  New  York,  Burgess  in  Lanark  county,  Ontario,  and 
aevcrd  other  places:  at  Nordmark  the  large,  rectangular  bUuJc 
crystals  occur  with  magnetite  in  the  iron  mines.        (L.  J.  S.) 

DHWTASB,  a  rare  mineral  Bpeda  consisting  ci  add  o^per 
ortboailicate,  HiCuStOi,  crystallizing  in  the  paralld-faced  hemi- 
bedral  dass  of  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  degree  of  sym- 
metry is  the  same  as  in  the  mmeial  phenadte, 
there  being  only  an  axis  of  triad  symmetry 
aiki  a  centre  of  symmetry.  The  crystals 
have  the  form  <rf  a  hexagonal  prism  m 
terminated  by  a  rhombohedren  f ,  the  alter- 
nate edges  between  these  being  sometimes  re- 
placed by  the  faces  of  a  rhombohedron  s.  The 
faces  are  striated  paralld  to  the  edges  between 
r,  s  and  m.  There  are  perfect  deavages 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombohedron  which 
truncate  the  polar  edges  of  r:  from  the  deav- 
age  cracks  internal  reflections  are  often  to 
be  seen  in  the  crystal,  and  it  was  on  account 
of  this  that  the  mineral  was  named  dioptase,  by 
R.  J.  Hallyitt  1797,  from  Uowrelmp,  "  to  see  into."  The  crystals 
vary  from  tranqiarent  to  translucent  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
are  bright  emerald-green  in  colour;  they  thus  have  a.  certain 
icaemUanoe  to  emerald,  hence  the  early  name  emerald-copper 
(German,  Ku^er-Smarag£),  Hardness  5;  sp.  gr.  3*3.  The 
naneial  is  deoonqioaed  by  hydrochloric  add  with  separation  of 
gdatinoos  silica.  At  a  red  Iwat  it  blackens  and  gives  off  water. 
The  fine  crystals  from  Mount  Altyn-Tabe  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Altai  Mountains  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  Asiatic  Russia,  line 
cavities  in  a  compact  limestone;  th^  were  first  sent  to  Europe 
in  1785  by  Adur  Mahmed,  a  Bucharian  merchant,  after  whom 
the  mineral  has  been  named  archirite.  More  recently,  in  1890, 
good  crystals  at  similar  habit,  but  rather  darker  in  colour, 
have  been  found  with  quartz  and  malachite  near  Komba  in  the 
French  Congo.  As  drusy  crystalline  crusts  it  has  been  found  at 
Cdpiapo  in  Chile  and  in  Arizona. 

Dioptase  has  occasionally  been  used  as  a  gem-ctone,  especially 
in  Russia  and  Penia;  it  has  a  fine  colour,  but  a  low  degreeof 
bardnrss  and  the  transparency  is  imperfect.  (L.J. S.) 

DIORITB  (from  the  Gr.  hofiimv  to  distinguish,  from 
hk  throo^,  tpm,  a  boundary),  in  petrology,  the  name  given 
by  Hally  to  a  bmily  of  rocks  of  granitic  texture,  composed  of 
plffl'^^'*—  felspar  and  hornblende.  As  they  are  richer  in  the  dark 


coloured  ferromagnesian  minerals  they  are  usually  grey  or  dark 
grey,  and  have  a  hi^er  specific  gravity  than  granite.  They  also 
rarefy  show  visible  quartz.  But  there  are  diorites  of  many  kinds, 
as  the  name  applies  rather  to  a  family  of  rocks  than  toasingie 
qxdes.  Some  contain  biotite,  others  augite  or  hypersthene; 
many  have  a  snuU  amount  of  quartz.  Orthodase  is  rarely 
entirely  absent,  and  when  it  is  fairly  common  the  rock  becomes  a 
tonalite;  in  this  way  a  transition  is  furnished  between  diorites 
and  granites.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  pure  types  of  **  hoinbleode- 
dwrite,"  "  augite-dibrite,"  &c.,  but  in  most  cases  the  rocks 
contain  two  or  more  ferromagnesian  silicates,  and  such  combina* 
tions  as  "  homblende-biotite-diorite  **  are  commonest  in  nature. 

The  felspar  of  the  diorites  ranges  in  composition  from  oligoclase 
to  labradorite,  and  is  often  remarkably  sonal,  the  external  layers 
being  more  alkalinf.  than  the  internal.  Sinall  fluid  endosures 
and  black  grains,  probaUy  iron  oxides,  often  occur  in  it  in  great 
numbers.  Weathering  produces  epidote,  caldte,  serictte  and 
kaolin.  The  bk>tite  is  always  brown  or  yeUow;  the  hornblende 
usually  green,  but  sometimes  brown  or  yellowish  brown  in  those 
diorites  which  have  affinities  to  lamprophyics.  The  augite  is 
nearly  always  green  but  sometimes  has  a  reddish  tinge;  bronzite 
and  hypersthene  have  their  usual  green  and  brown  shades. 
Apatite,  iron  oxides  and  zircon  are  almost  invariably  present; 
sphene,  garnet  and  wthite  are  occasionally  observed;  caldte, 
chlorite,  muscovite,  kaolin,  eiudote  and  bastitc  are  secondary. 
The  structure  is  iK>t  essentially  different  from  that  of  granite. 
The  ferromagnesian  minerals  crystallize  comparatively  early 
and  have  some  idiomorphism;  the  felspar  usuidly  follows  and 
only  in  part  shows  good  crystalline  outlines.  Orthodase  and 
quartz,  if  present,  are  last  to  separate  out,  and  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  other  minerals;  often  they  interpenetrate  to  form 
microp^matite.  In  many  diorites  the  plagiodase  felspar  has 
crystallized  before  the  hornblende,  which  consequently  has  less 
p^ect  outlines  and  forms  irregular  plates  which  enclose  sharply 
formed  individuals  of  felspar.  This  produces  the  ophitic  structure 
(very  common  also  in  the  dolerites).  More  rarely  biotite  and 
augite  exhibit  the  same  relations  to  the  plagiodase.  Orbicular 
structure  also  occasionally  appears  in  these  rodcs;  in  fact 
the  orbicular  diorite  of  Corsica  (also  called  "  Napoleonite  "  or 
"  Corsite  ")  was  for  a  long  time  the  best-known  fiample  of  this 
structure.  The  rock  seems  composed  of  ^heroids,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  smaller  amount  of  dark-cdoured 
dioritic  matrix.  The  q>heroids  have  a  radiate  structure  and  often 
show  concentric  dark  and  pale  shells.  These  consist  of  hornblende 
(dark  green)  and  basic  plagiodase  felspar,  labradorite  and 
bytownite  (grey  or  nearly  white).  Occasionally  diorites  have 
a  parallel  banded  or  foliated  structure,  but  these  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  epidiorites,  which  are  metamorphic  rocks 
and  also  have  a  conspicuous  foliation. 

Diorites  must  also  be  distinguished  from  homUendic  gabbros, 
which  contain  more  basic  felspars,  rarely  quartz  and  occasionally 
olivine;  but  the  boundary  lines  between  diorites  and  gabbros are 
admittedly  somewhat  vague,  €.g,  some  authors  would  call  rocks 
gabbro  which  others  woiild  regard  as  augite-diorite.  The  horn- 
blendites  differ  from  the  diorites  in  containing  little  felspar,  and 
consist  prindpally  of  hornblende.  Among  varietal  designations 
given  to  rocks  of  the  diorite  family  are  "  buiatite  "  for  an  augite- 
diorite  with  or  without  quartz  (from  the  Schemnitz  district), 
"  granodiorite "  for  a  quartz-homblende-diorite  (essentially 
the  same  as  tonalite)  from  California,  &c.,  "  adamellite  "  for 
the  quartz-mica-diorite  or  tonalite  of  Monte  Adamello  (Alps), 
"  omite  "  for  a  horoblende-diorite  rich  in  felspar,  from  Sweden. 

Q.  S.  F.) 

DIP  (Old  Eng.  dyppan,  connected  with  the  common  Teutonic 
root  seen  in  "  deep  "),  the  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle  makes 
with  the  horizon.  A  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  will  not 
maintain  a  horizontal  position  except  at  the  magnetic  eqiiator. 
Over  the  N.  magnetic  pole  the  north-seeking  end  of  the  needle 
points  directly  downwards  and  dips  at  an  intermediate  angle  at 
intermediate  distances  between  the  magnetic  poles  and  equator. 
There  are  secular  progressive  variations  of  dip  as  well  as  of 
declination  and  the  marima  are  independent  of  each  other.    ^ 
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DIPHENYL— DIPHTHERIA 


T576  the  dip  at  London  was  71*  50^,  In  1720  (mu.)  74*  41',  in 

1900  67*  9'.    (For  Dip  Ciide  see  Imcunoicxtes.) 

DIPHBVTL   (phenyl   benxene),  CaHs-CeHs,  a  hydrocarbon 

found  in  that  fraction  of  the  coal-tar  distillate  boiling  between 

240-300*  C,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  warming  with 

sulphuric  add,  separating  the  add  layer  and  strongly  cooling 

the  undissolved  oSL    It  maybe  aitifidally prepared  by  passing 

benzene  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube;  by  the  action  of  sodium 

on  brombenxene  dissolved  in  ether;  by  the  action  of  stannous 

chloride  on  phenyldiazonium  chloride;  or  by  the  addition  of  solid 

phenyldiasonium  sulphate  to  warm  benzene  (R.  Mdhlau,  Berickte, 

1893,  2tf,x997)C6H5N2.HS04+C8H6-H2SO«-f Ni-hCeHsCeHi. 

L.  Gattermann  (Berickte,  i8go,  2j,  1226)  has  also  prepared  it 

by  the  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  phenyldiazonium  sulphate 

with  alcohol  and  copper  powder.    It  crystallizes  in  plates  (from 

alcohol)  meltingat  70-71"  C.  and  boiling  at  254*'C.    It  is  oxidized 

by  chromic  add  in  glacial  acetic  add  solution  to  benzoic  acid, 

dilute  nitric  add  and  chromic  add  mixture  being  without  effect. 

It  is  not  reduced  by  hydriodic  add  and  pho^>horus,  but  sodium 

in  the  presence  of  amyl  alcohol  reduces  it  to  tetrahydrodipbenyl 

C11H14. 

Many  substitution  derivatives  are  known:  the  monosubstitution 
derivatives  being  capable  of  existing  in  three  isomeric  forms.  Of  the 
dbubstitution  derivatives  the  most  important  are  those  derived  from 
diparadiaininodiphenyl  or  benzidine  ^.9.). 

L 

Ortkoamhtodipkenyit^^^^^—^^'^,  bpreparedbytheactionof 
bromine  and  caustic  soda  on  orthophenylbenxamide  (R.  Hinch, 
BerickU,  iSga,  ^5*  I974):  when  its  vapour  u  passed  over  heated 
lime,  carbaxol  (9.9.)  is  formed. 


NH«      NH« 


Dimikodiaminodiphenyl, 


JsobtiJnedbythereduc- 


tion  of  the  correnonding  nitro  compound  (obtained  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  nitrite  at  o^  C.  on  metadinitrobenzidine  hydrochloride).  Its 
tettazo  compound  on  reduction  gives  a  hydnudne  which,  on  warming 
with  hydrochloric  add  at  iao*  C,  decomposes  into  ammonium 


ivatives  01  diphenyT, 


chloride  and  M«ii«swi«.<^;j>-<^>  (CuH.NO.  One  of  the 
most  important  derivatives~ofdiphenyr,  from  the  theoretical  point 
of  view,  IS  difkenU  acid  or  diorthodiphenyl  carbos^lic  acid,  which  can 
be  dxtained  from_diparsdiaminodiphenyldiorthocarboxylic  add, 
HiN^^^— ^    '^  NHa,orfrom phenanthrene  (^.s.),  the  consti- 

HOOC  COOH 

tution  of  which  it  determines.  See  BBifZiDiNB  for  diparsdiamino- 
diphenyL 

DIPHILUSi  of  Sinope,  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy  and 
contemporary  of  Menander  (342-291  B.C.).  Mostof  his  plays  were 
written  and  acted  at  Athens,  but  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and  died 
at  Smyrna.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  famous  courtesan 
Gnathaena  (Athenaeus  ziii.  pp.  579,  583).  He  is  said  to  have 
written  xoo  comedies,  the  titles  of  fifty  of  which  are  preserved. 
He  sometimes  acted  himself.  To  judge  from  the  imitations 
of  Plautus.  (Casina  from  the  KXifpo^pcvot,  Asinaria  from  the 
'OvoyAs,  Rudens  from  some  other  play),  he  was  very  skilful  in 
the  construction  of  his  plots.  Terence  also  tells  us  that  he 
introduced  into  the  AddpH  (ii.  z)  a  scene  from  the  Zuravo^i^- 
omrrtSt  which  had  been  omitted  by  Plautus  in  his  adaptation 
(CommorietUes)  of  the  same  play.  The  style  of  Diphilus  was 
simple  and  natural,  and  his  language  on  the  whole  good  Attic; 
he  paid  great  attention  to  versification,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  metre.  The  andents  were  undedded 
whether  to  class  him  among  the  writers  of  the  New  or  Middle 
comedy.  In  his  fondness  for  mythological  subjects  {Hercules, 
Theseus)  and  his  introduction  on  the  stage  (by  a  bold  ana- 
chronism) of  the  poets  Archilochus  and  Hipponaz  as  rivals  of 
Sappho,  he  approximates  to  the  spirit  of  the  latter. 

Fragments  in  H.  Koch,  Camieorum  AUicorum  frMmentailL;  sc 
J.  Denis,  La  Comidie  pecque  (1886),  iL  p.  414;  R.  W.  Bond  i 
Qasrical  Retitm  (Feb.  1910,  with  tnns.  of  Emparos  frsgm.). 

DIPHTHERIA  (from  8(^pa,  a  skin  or  membrane),  the  term 
applied  to  an  acute  infectious  disease,  which  is  accompanied  by 


in 


a  membranous  exudation  on  a  mucous  surface,  geneiany  on  the 
tonsils  and  back  of  the  throat  or  pluuynx. 

In  general  the  S3rmptoms  at  the  commencement  of  an  *tta^- 
of  diphtheria  are  comparativdy  slight,  being  those  commonly 
accompanying  a  cold,  viz.  chilliness  and  depression.  Sometimes 
more  severe  phenomena  usher  in  the  attack,  such  as  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  A  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  throat  is  ex* 
perienced  along  with  some  stiffness  of  the  back  of  the  nedL  When 
looked  at  the  throat  appears  reddened  and  somewhat  swcrfien, 
particulariy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tonsils,  the  soft  palate 
and  upper  part  of  pharynx,  while  along  with  this  there  is  tender- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  glands  at  the  angleaof  the  jaws.  The 
affection  of  the  throat  spreads  rapidly,  and  soon  the  character- 
istic exudation  appears  on  the  inffameid  surface  in  the  form  of 
grejrish-white  specks  or  patdies,  increasing  in  extent  and  thirknesa 
untilayellowish-looking  false  membrane  isformed.  This  deposit 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  or  in- 
corporated with  it,  and  if  removed  leaves  a  raw,  bleeding* 
ulcerated  surface,  upon  which  it  is  reproduced  in  a  short  period. 
The  appearance  of  the  exudation  has  been  compared  to  wet 
parchment  or  washed  leather,  and  it  is  more  or  less  dense  in 
texture.  It  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  throat,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  posterior  nares,  and  q>read  down* 
wards  into  the  air-passages  on  the  one  hand  and  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  on  the  other,  while  any  wound  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  liable  to  become  covered  with  it.  This  membrane  is 
apt  to  be  detached  q>ontaneoualy,  and  as  it  loosens  it  becomes 
decomposed,  giving  a  most  offensive  and  characteristic  odour  to 
the  breath.  There  is  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  but  unless 
the  disease  has  affected  the  larynx  no  affection  of  the  breathing. 
The  voice  acquires  a  snuffling  character.  When  the  disease 
invades  the  posterior  nares  an  acrid,  fetid  discharge,  and  some- 
times also  copious  bleeding,  takes  place  from  the  nostrils.  Along 
with  these  local  phenomena  there  is  evidence  of  constitutional 
disturbance  of  the  most  severe  character.  There  may  be  no 
great  amount  of  fever,  but  there  is  marked  depression  and  loss  of 
strength.  The  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent,  the  countenance 
pale,  the  swellingof  the  glands  of  the  neck  increases,  which,  along 
with  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  testifies  to  a  conditk>n 
of  blood  poisoning.  Unless  favourable  symptoms  emerge  death 
takes  place  within  three  or  four  days  or  sooner,  either  from  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  false  membrane  into  the  air-passage,  giving 
rise  to  asphyxia,  or  from  a  condition  of  general  collapse,  which  is 
sometimes  remarkably  sudden.  In  cases  of  recovery  the  change 
for  the  better  is  marked  by  an  arrest  in  the  extension  of  the  false 
membrane,  the  detachment  and  expectoration  of  that  already 
formed,  and  the  healing  of  the  ulcerated  mucous  membrane 
beneath.  Along  with  this  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  the 
symptoms,  the  power  of  swallowing  returns,  and  the  strength 
gradually  increases,  while  the  glandular  enlargement  of  the 
neck  diminishes,  and  the  albumen  disappears  from  the  urine. 
Recovery,  however,  is  generally  slow,  and  it  is  many  weeks 
before  full  convalescence  is  established.  Even,  however,  where 
diphtheria  ends  thus  favourably,  the  peculiar  sequelae  already 
mentioned  are  apt  to  foUow,  generally  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks  after  all  the  local  evidence  of  the  disttse  has  dis- 
appeared. These  secondaxy  affections  may  occur  after  mild  as 
well  as  after  severe  attacks,  and  they  are  prindpally  in  the  form  of 
paralysis  affecting  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx,  causing  difilculty 
in  sirallowing  with  regurgitation  of  food  through  the  nose,  and 
giving  a  peculiar  nasal  character  to  the  voice.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  f ormsof  paralysis  occurring  after  diphtheria,especially 
that  affecting  the  musdes  of  the  eye,  which  produces  a  loss  of  the 
power  of  accommodation  and  consequent  impairment  of  vision. 
There  may  be,  besides,  paralysis  of  both  l^s,  and  occasionally 
also  of  one  side  of  the  body  (hemiplegia).  These  syniptoms, 
however,  after  continuing  for  a  variable  length  of  time,  almost 
always  ultimatdy  disappear. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Malum  Egyptiacumt  Aretaeus  in  the  2nd 
century  gives  a  minute  description  of  a  disease  which  in  all  its 
essential  characteristics  corresponds  to  diphtheria.  In  the  i6th, 
x7th  and  x8th  centuries  epidemics  of  diphtheria  appear  to  have 
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freqaoitly  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Europe^  particulariy  in 
Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  were 
dcaoibed  by  physicians  belonging  to  those  countries  under  various 
titles;  but  it  is  probable  that  other  diseases  of  a  similar  nature 
were  induded  in  their  descriptions,  and  no  accurate  account  of 
this  affection  had  been  publi^ied  till  M.  Bretonneau  of  Tours  in 
18a  I  laid  his  celebrated  treatise  on.  the  subject  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Medidne.  By  him  the  term  £aZ>»pJbMrite  was  first 
given  to  the  disease. 

Great  attoition  has  been  paid  to  diphtheria  in  recent  years, 
^th  some  striking  results.  Its  cause  and  nature  have  been 
definitdy  ascertained,  the  conditions  which  influence  its  pre- 
Talence  have  been  duddated,  and  a  specific  "  cure  "  has  becat 
found.  In  the  last  respect  it  occupies  a  unique  position  at  thie 
present  time.  In  the  case  of  several  other  zymotic  diseases  much 
has  been  done  by  way  of  prevention,  little  or  nothing  for  treat- 
ment; in  the  case  of  diphtheria  prevention  has  failed,  but  treat- 
ment has  been  revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of  antitoxin, 
which  constitutes  the  most  important  contribution  to  pimctical 
mrdirine  as  yet  made  by  bacteriology. 

The  nntlng  cause  of  diphtheria  is  a  micro-organism,  identified 
by  Klebs  and  Ldffler  in  1883  (see  Parasitic  Diseases).  It 
CtggtsUm.  ^^^  ^^^^^  shown  by  experiment  that  the  Qrmptoms  of 
diphtheria,  indudiiag  the  after-effects,  are  produced  by 
a  tozia  derived  from  the  micro-organisms  which  lodge  in  the  air- 
passages  and  multiply  in  a  susceptible  subject.  The  natural 
history  of  the  organism  outside  the  body  is  not  well  understood, 
but  therr  is  some  resson  to  believe  that  it  lives  in  a  dormant 
condition  in  suitable  soils.  Recent  research  does  not  favour  the 
theory  that  it  is  derived  from  defective  drains  or  "  sewer  gas," 
but  these  things,  like  damp  and  want  of  sunlight,  probably 
peomote  its  vpttad,  by  lowering  the  health  of  persons  exposed  to 
them,  and  particulariy  by  causing  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
throat,  rendering  it  susceptible  to  the  contagion.  Defective 
drainage,  or  want  of  drahiage,  may  also  act,  by  polluting  the 
ground,  and  so  providing  a  favourable  soQ  for  the  germ,  though 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  "  the  steady  increase  in  the  diphtheria 
mortality  has  cdndded,  in  point  of  time,  with  steady  improve- 
ment in  regard  of  such  sanitary  circumstances  as  water  supply, 
aewoage,  imd  drainage  "  (Thome  Thorne).  Cats  and  cows  are 
aosoeptifaJe  to  the  diphtheritic  badUus,  and  fowls,  turkeys 
and  other  birds  have  been  known  to  suffer  from  a  disease  Uke 
diphtheria,  but  other  domestic  animals  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
resistant  or  immune.  In  human  bdngs  the  mere  presence  of  the 
^erm  is  not  suffident  to  cause  disease;  there  must  also  be 
■osoeptibility,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  that  consists.  Indi- 
viduals exhibit  all  degrees  of  resistance  up  to  complete  immunity. 
Childrea  are  far  more  susceptible  than  adults,  but  even  children 
may  have  the  Klebs-Lttffler  badllus  in  thdr  throats  without 
showing  any  symptoms  of  illness.  Altogether  there  are  many 
obscure  points  about  this  micro-organism,  which  is  apt  to  assume 
a  puzzling  variety  of  forms.  Nevertheless  its  identification  has 
greatly  fadlitated  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  which  was  previ- 
oudy  a  very  difficult  matter,  often  determined  in  an  arbitrary 
fashion  on  no  particular  prindiides. 

Diphtheria,  as  at  present  understood,  may  be  defined  as  sore 
throat  in  which  the  bacillus  is  found;  if  it  cannot  be  found,  the 
iDneas  is  regarded  as  something  else,  unless  the  clim'cal  symptoms 
are  quite  unmistakable.  One  result  of  this  is  a  large  transference 
of  registered  mortality  from  other  throat  affections,  and  particu- 
larly from  croup,  to  diphtheria.  Croup,  which  never  had  a  well- 
defined  application,  and  is  not  recognized  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  as  a  synonym  for  diphtheria,  appears  to  be  dying  out 
from  the  medical  vocabulary  in  Great  Britain.  In  France  the 
<fisdnction  has  never  been  recognized. 

Diphtheria  is  endemic  in  all  European  and  American  countries, 
aad  is  apparently  increasing,  but  the  incidence  varies  greatly. 
It  is  far  more  prevalent  on  the  continent  than  In 
England,  and  still  more  so  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  figures 
ooDected  by  Dr  Newsholme,  shows  how  London  compares  with 
focdga  dties.    The  figures  give  the  mean  death-rate  from 
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diphtheria  and  croup  for  the  term  of  years  during  which  records 
have  been  kept  Tlie  period  varies  in  different  cases,  and  there- 
fore the  comparison  is  only  a  rough  one. 
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There  is  comparatively  little  diphtheria  in  India  and  Japan, 
but  in  Egypt,  the  Cape  and  Australasia  it  prevaib  veryextensivdy 
among  the  urban  populations.  The  mortslity  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year  in  all  countries  and  dties.  In  BerUn,  for  instance,  it 
has  oscillated  between  a  maximum  of  2420  in  1883  and  a  minimum 
of  340  in  1896;  in  New  York  between  2760  in  1877  and  680  in 
1868;  in  Christiania  between  3290  in  1887  and  170  in  1871.  In 
some  American  dties  still  higher  maxima  have  been  recorded.  In 
other  words,  diphtheria,  though  always  endemic,  exhibits  at  times 
a  great  increase  of  activity,  and  becomes  epidemic  or  even 
pandemic.  The  following  table  for  1859-99  shows  fairly  well  the 
periodical  rise  and  fall  in  England  and  Wales.  Diphtheria  and 
croup  are  given  both  separately  and  together,  showing  the 
increasing  transference  from  one  to  the  other  of  late  years. 
Diphtheria  was  first  entered  separatdy  in  the  year  1859. 

Deaths  from  Dipkiktria  and  Croup  per  MiUiou  Imng  m 
England  and  Walts. 
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The  combined  figures  for  diphtheria  and  croup  in  later  years  are  :— 
(1900)  316;  (1901)  296;  (IQ02)  255;  (1903)  195;  (1904)  184; 
(1905)  174;  (1906)  190;  (1907)  175;  (1908)  i«. 

Several  facts  are  roughly  indicated  by  the  table.  It  begins 
with  an  extremdy  severe  epidemic,  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proached since.  Then  follows  a  fall  extending  over  twenty  years. 
On  the  whole  this  diminution  was  progressive,  though  not  in 
reality  so  steady  as  the  decenm'al  grouping  makes  it  appear,  bdng 
interrupted  by  smaller  oscillations  in  single  years  and  groups  of 
years.  Still  the  main  fact  holds  good.  After  1880  an  opposite 
movement  began,  likewise  interrupted  by  minor  oscillations,  but 
on  the  whole  progressive,  and  culminating  in  the  year  1893  with  a 
death-rate  of  389,  the  highest  recorded  since  1865.  After  1896 
a  marked  fall  again  took  place.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  use  of  antitoxin,  which  only  began  on  a  considerable  scale  In 
1895,  ^^'^  did  not  become  general  until  a  year  or  two  later  at 
least.  Its  effects  were  only  then  fully  felt.  The  registrar- 
general's  returns  record  mortah'ty,  not  prevalence^that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  deaths,  not  of  cases. 

On  the  whole,  we  get  dear  evidence  of  an  epidemic  rise  and  fall, 
which  may  serve  to  dispose  of  some  erroneous  conceptions.  The 
belief,  held  untQ  recently,  that  diphtheria  Is  steadily  increasing  in 
Great  Britain  was  crf>viously  premature;  it  did  rise  over  a  scries 
of  years,  but  has  now  ebbed  again.  Moreover,  the  general 
prevalence  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  notably  less 
than  in  the  previous  twdve  years.  Yet  it  Is  during  years  since 
1870  that  compulsory  education  has  been  in  existence  and 
main  drainage  chiefly  carried  out.  It  follows  that  ndther  school 
attendance  nor  sewer  gas  exerdses  such  an  important  influence 
over  the  epidemidty  of  diphtheria  as  some  other  conditlonSi 
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What  are  those  conditions  ?  Dr  Newsholme  has  advanced  the 
theory,  based  on  an  elaborate  examination  of  statistics  in  various 
countries,  that  the  activity  of  diphtheria  is  conqected  with,  the 
rainfall,  and  he  lays  down  the  following  general  induction  from 
the  facts:  "  Diphtheria  only  becomes  epidemic  in  years  in  which 
the  rainfall  is  deficient,  and  the  epidemics  are  on  the  largest  scale 
when  three  or  more  years  of  deficient  rainfall  follow  each  other." 
He  points  out  that  the  comparative  rarity  of  diphtheria  in  tropical 
climates,  which  are  characterized  by  excessive  rainfall,  and  its 
greater  prevalence  in  continental  than  in  instilar  countries, 
confirm  Us  theory.  His  observations  seem  quite  contrary  to  the 
view  laid  down  by  various  authorities,  and  hitherto  accepted, 
that  wet  weather  favours  diphtheria.  The  two,  however,  are  not 
irreconcilable.  The  key  to  the  problem— and  possibly  to  many 
other  epidemiological  prd>lems — ^may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
movements  of  the  subsoil  water.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
different  observers,  and  particularly  by  Mr  M.  A.  Adams,  who  has 
for  some  years  made  a  study  of  the  subsoil  water  at  Miudstone, 
that  there  is  a  definite  connexion  between  it  and  diphtheria.  In 
England  the  underground  water  normally  reaches  its  lowest  level 
at  the  end  of  the  summer;  then  it  gradudly  rises,  fed  by  percola- 
tion from  the  winter  rains,  reaching  a  maximum  level  about  the 
end  of  March,  after  which  it  gradually  sinks.  This  maximum 
level  Mr  Adams  calls  the  annual  spring  cleaning  of  the  soil,  and 
his  observations  go  to  show  that  when  the  normal  movement  is 
arrested  or  disturbed,  diphtheria  becomes  active.  Now  that  is 
what  happens  in  periods  of  drought.  The  underground  water 
does  not  rise  to  its  usual  level,  and  there  is  no  spring  cleaning. 
The  hypothecs,  then,  is  this:  The  diphtheria  bacillus  lives  in  the 
soil,  but  is  "  drowned  out "  in  wet  periods  by  the  subsoil  water. 
In  droughty  ones  it  lives  and  flourishes  in  the  warm,  dry  soil; 
then  when  rain  comes,  it  is  driven  out  with  the  ground  air  into  the 
houses.  This  process  will  continue  for  some  time,  so  that  epidemic 
outbreaks  may  well  seem  to  be  associated  with  wet.  But  they 
begin  in  drought,  and  arc  stopped  by  long-continued  periods  of 
copious  rainfall.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  observed  fact 
that  diphtheria  is  a  seasonal  disease,  always  most  prevalent  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  summer  develops  the  poison  in  the 
soil,  the  autumnal  rains  bring  it  out.  The  fact  that  the  same 
cause  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  in  tropical  countries  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  extreme  violence  of  the  alternations, 
which  are  too  great  to  suit  this  particular  micro-organism,  or 
possibly  the  regularity  of  the  rainfall  prevents  its  development. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis  is  supported  by  a  good  deal  of 
evidence,  and  notably  by  the  concurrence  of  the  great  epidemic 
or  pandemic  prevalence  in  Great  Britain,  culminating  in  1859, 
with  a  prolonged  period  of  exceptionally  deficient  rainfall.  Again, 
the  highest  death-rate  r^pLstered  since  1865  was  in  1893,  a  year 
of  similarly  exceptional  drought.  But  it  is  no  more  than  an 
hypothesis,  and  the  fate  of  former  theories  is  a  warning  against 
drawing  conclusions  from  statistics  and  records  extending  over 
too  short  a  period  of  time.  The  warning  is  particularly  necessary 
in  connexion  with  meteorological  conations,  which  arc  apt  to 
upset  all  calculations.  As  it  happens,  a  period  of  deficient  rain- 
fall even  greater  than  that  of  1854-1858  has  recently  been 
experienced.  It  began  in  1893  and  culminated  in  the  extra- 
ordinary season  of  1899.  The  dry  years  were  1893, 1895, 1896, 
1898  and  1899,  and  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  was  not  made  good 
by  any  considerable  excess  in  1894  and  1897.  It  surpassed  all 
records  at  Greenwich;  streams  and  wells  ran  dry  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  flow  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  ever  recorded.  There  should  be,  according  to 
the  theory,  at  least  a  very  large  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria.  To  a  certain  extent  it  has  held  good.  There  was  a 
marked  rise  in  1893-1896  over  the  preceding  period,  though  not 
so  large  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  was  followed  by  a 
decided  fall  in  1897-1898.  The  experience  of  1898  contradicts, 
that  of  1899  supports,  the  theory.  Further  light  is  therefore 
required ;  but  perhaps  the  failure  of  the  recent  drought  to  produce 
results  at  all  comparable  with  the  epidemic  of  the  'fifties  may  be 
due  to  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  disease,  which  differs 
wideiv  in  different  years.    It  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  improved 


sanitation,  to  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  the  use  of 
isolation  hospitals,  which  have  greatly  developed  in  quite  recent 
years,  and,  lastly,  to  the  benefidal  effects  of  antitoxin.  If  these 
be  the  real  explanations,  then  scientific  and  administrative  woric 
has  not  been  thrown  away  after  all  in  combating  this  very  painful 
and  fatal  enemy  of  the  young. 

The  conditions  governing  the  general  prevalence  of  diphtheria, 
and  its  epidemic  rise  and  fall,  which  have  just  been  discussed,  do 
not  touch  the  question  of  actual  dissemination.  The 
contagion  is  spread  by  means  which  are  in  constant 
operation,  whether  the  ^neral  amount  of  disease  is 
great  or  small.  Water,  so  important  in  some  epidemic  diseases, 
is  believed  not  to  be  one  of  them,  though  a  negative  proof  based 
on  absence  of  evidence  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  milk  is  undoubtedly  a  means  of  dissetnination. 
Several  outbreaks  of  an  almost  explosiv^^haracter.  Iiesides  minor 
extensions  of  disease  from  one  piauDe  to  another,  have  been  traced 
to  this  cause.  Milk  may  be  contaminated  in  various  ways — at 
the  dairy,  for  instance,  or  on  the  way  to  customers, — but  several 
cases,  investigated  by  the  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  others,  have  been  thought  to  point  to  infection  from  cows 
suffering  from  a  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  udder.  The  part 
played  by  atrial  convection  is  undetermined,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  infecting  material  is  conveyed  any 
distance  by  wind  or  air  currents.  Instances  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  contrary  may  be  explained  in  other  ways,  and  particulariy 
by  the  fact,  now  fully  demonstrated,  that  persons  suffering  frona 
minor  sore  throats,  not  recognized  as  diphtheria,  may  cany  the 
disease  about  and  introduce  it  into  other  locadities.  Human 
intercourse  is  the  most  important  means  of  dissemination,  the 
contagion  passing  from  person  to  person  either  by  actual  contact, 
as  in  kissing,  or  by  the  use  of  the  same  utensils  and  articles,  or  by 
mere  proximity.  In  the  last  case  the  germs  must  be  supposed  to 
be  air-borne  for  short  distances,  and  to  enter  with  the  breath. 
Rooms  i4>pear  liable  to  become  infected  by  the  presence  of 
diphtheritic  cases,  and  so  spnaA  the  disease  among  other  persona 
using  them.  At  a  small  outbreak  which  occurred  at  Darenth 
Asylum  in  1898  the  infection  clung  obstinately  to  a  particuUr 
ward,  in  spite  of  the  prompt  remo^  of  all  cases,  and  fresh  ones 
continued  to  occur  until  it  had  been  thorou^y  disinfected,  after 
which  there  were  no  more.  The  part  played  by  human  inter* 
course  in  fostering  the  spread  of  the  disease  suggests  that  it  would 
naturally  be  more  prevalent  in  urban  communities,  where  people 
congregate  together  more,  than  In  rural  ones.  This  is  at  variant 
with  the  condusion  laid  down  by  some  authorities,  that  in  this 
country  diphtheria  .used  to  affect  chiefly  the  sparsely  populated 
districts,  and  though  tending  to  become  more  urban,  is  still 
rather  a  rural  disease.  That  view  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
distribution  by  counties  in  England  and  Wales  from  1855  to  x88o, 
and  it  has  been  generally  accepted  and  repeated  until  it  has 
become  a  sort  of  axiom.  Of  course  the  facts  of  distribution  are 
facts,  but  the  general  inference  drawn  from  them,  that  diphtheria 
peculiarly  affects  the  country  and  is  changing  its  kabUat,  may  be 
erroneous.  Dr  Newsholme,  by  taking  a  wider  basis  of  experience, 
has  arrived  at  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  finds  that  diphtheria 
does  not,  in  fact,  flourish  more  in  sparsely-peopled  districts^ 
"  When  a  sufficiently  long  series  of  years  is  taken,"  he  says,  "  it 
appears  clear  that  there  is  more  diphtheria  in  urban  than  in  rural 
communities."  The  rate  for  London  has  always  been  In  excess  of 
that  for  the  whole  of  En^and  and  Wales.  Its  distribution  at  any 
given  time  is  determined  by  a  number  of  circumstances,  and  by 
their  incidental  co-operation,  not  by  any  property  or  predilection 
for  town  or  country  inherent  in  the  disease.  There  are  the 
epidemic  conditions  of  soil  and  rainfall,  previously  discussed, 
which  vary  widely  in  different  localities  at  different  times;  there 
is  the  steady  influence  of  regular  intercourse,  and  the  acddental 
element  of  spcdal  distribution  by  various  means.  These  things 
may  combine  to  alter  the  inddence.  In  short,  acddent  plays 
too  great  a  part  to  permit  any  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  distribution,  except  from  a  very  wide  baas  of  experience. 
The  variations  are  very  great  and  sometimes  very  sudden.  For 
instance,  the  county  of  London  for  some  years  headed  the  hat. 
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hsvins  a  far  higher  death-rate  than  any  other.  In  1898  it  dropped 
to  Che  fifth  place,  and  was  surpassed  by  Rutland,  a  purely  ruial 
county,  which  had  the  lowest  mortality  of  all  in  the  previous  year 
aod  very  nearly  the  lowest  for  the  previous  ten  years.  Again, 
South  Wales,  which  had  had  a  low  mortality  for  some  yean, 
suddenly  came  into  prominence  as  a  diphtheria  district,  and  in 
1898  had  the  highest  death-rate  in  the  countxy.  Staffordshire 
and  Bedfordshire  show  a  similar  rise,  the  one  an  urban,  the  other 
a  rural,  county.  All  the  northern  counties,  both  rujral  and  urban, 
— namely,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoriand, 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  and  Lincohishire, — ^had  a  very 
high  rate  in  x86z-z87o,  and  a  low  one  in  1896-1898.  It  is 
obviously  unsafe  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  distribution 
data  on  a  small  scale.  Diphtheria  appears  to  creep  about  very 
slowly,  as  a  rule,  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  part  of  a  large 
town  to  another;  it  forsakes  one  district  and  appears  in  another; 
occasionally  it  attacks  a  fresh  locality  with  great  energy,  pre- 
sumably because  the  local  conditions  are  exceptionally  favourable, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  soil  or,  possibly,  to  the  susceptibility  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are,  so  to  ^>eak,  virgin  ground.  But  through 
:t  all  personal  infection  is  the  chief  means  of  spread. 

The  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  has  directed  great  attention  to 
the  practical  question  of  school  influence.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  plays  a  very  considerable  part  in  spreading 
diphtheria.  The  incidence  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  on  children, 
and  nothing  so  often  and  regularly  brings  large  numbers  together 
in  close  contact  under  the  same  roof  as  school  attendance. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  furnishes  such  constant  and  extensive  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  infection.  Many  outbreaks  have  definitely 
been  traced  to  schools.  In  London  the  subject  has  been  very 
fuUy  investigated  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  by  Dr  W.  R.  Smith, 
formerly  medical  officer  of  health  to  Uie  London  School  Board. 
Sir  Shirley  Murphy  has  shown  that  a  special  incidence  on  children 
of  school  age  began  to  manifest  itself  after  the  adoption  of 
compulsory  education,  and  that  the  summer  holidays  are  marked 
by  a  distinct  diminution  of  cases,  which  is  succeeded  by  an 
increase  on  the  return  to  school.  Dr  W.  R.  Smith's  observations 
are  directed  rather  to  minimizing  the  effect  of  school  influence, 
and  to  {Rowing  that  it  is  less  important  than  other  factors; 
which  is  doubtless  true,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  It 
appears  that  the  heaviest  incidence  falls  upon  infants  under  school 
age,  and  that  liability  diminishes  progressively  after  school  age 
is  reached.  But  this  by  no  means  disposes  of  the  importance  of 
school  influence,  as  the  younger  children  at  home  may  be  infected 
by  older  ones,  who  have  picked  up  the  contagion  at  school,  but, 
being  less  susceptible,  are  less  severely  affected  and  exhibit  no 
worse  symptoms  than  a  sore  throat.  From  a  practical  point  of 
view  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  ensure  the  exclusion  of  all  infection,  on  accoimt 
oi  the  deceptively  mild  forms  it  may  assume;  but  considering 
how  very  often  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  necessitate  the  closing  of 
schools,  it  would  probably  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  authorities 
to  discourage,  rather  than  to  compel,  the  attendance  of  children 
with  sore  throats.  A  fact  of  some  interest  revealed  by  statistics 
Is  that  in  the  earliest  years  of  life  the  incidence  of  diphtheria  is 
greater  upon  male  than  upon  female  children,  but  from  three 
years  onwards  the  position  is  reversed,  and  with  every  succeeding 
year  the  relative  female  liability  becomes  greater.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  habit  of  kissing  maintained  among  females,  but 
Diorcand  more  abandoned  by  boys  from  babyhood  onwards. 

All  these  considerations  suggest  the  importance  of  segregating 
the  sick  in  isolation  hospitals.  Of  late  years  this  preventive 
measore  has  been  carried  out  with  increasing  efficiency,  owing  to 
the  better  provision  of  such  hospitals  and  the  greater  willingness 
of  the  public  to  make  use  of  them;  and  probably  the  improve- 
ment so  effected  has  had  some  share  in  keeping  down  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  to  comparatively  moderate  proportions. 
Unfortunately,  the  complete  segregation  of  infected  persons  is 
baldly  possible,  because  of  the  mild  symptonjs,  and  even  absence 
of  symptoms,  exhibited  by  some  individuals.  A  further  difficulty 
arises  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  patients.    It  has  been 


proved  that  the  bacillus  may  persist  ahnost  indefinitely  in  the 
air-passages  in  certain  cases,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  it 
does  persist  for  several  weeks  after  convalescence.  On  returning 
home  such  cases  may,  and  often  do,  infect  others. 

SiAce  the  antitoxin  treatment  was  introduced  in  1894  it  has 
overshadowed  all  other  methods.  We  owe  this  drug  originally 
to  the  Berlin  school  of  bacteriologists,  and  particularly  ji^gf„,„f^ 
to  Dr  Behring.  The  idea  of  making  use  of  serum  arose 
about  1890,  out  of  researches  made  in  connexion  with  Mechnikov's 
theory  of  phagocytosis,  by  which  is  meant  the  action  of  the 
phagocytes  or  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  destroying  the 
bacteria  of  disease.  It  was  shown  by  the  German  bacteriologists 
that  the  serum  or  liquid  part  of  the  blood  plays  an  equally  or  more 
important  part  in  resisting  disease,  a^d  the  idea  of  combating 
the  toxins  produced  by  pathogenic  bacteria  with  resistant  serum 
injected  into  the  blood  presented  itself  to  several  workers.  The 
idea  was  followed  up  and  worked  out  independently  in  France  and 
Germany,  so  successfully  that  by  the  year  1894  the  serum  treat- 
ment had  been  tried  on  a  considerable  scale  with  most  encourag- 
ing results.  Some  of  these  were  published  in  Germany  in  the 
earlier  part  of  that  year,  and  at  the  International  Hygienic 
Congress,  held  in  Budapest  a  little  later,  Dr  Roux,  of  the  Institut 
Pasteur,  whose  experience  was  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
that  of  his  German  colleagues,  read  a  paper  giving  the  result  of 
several  hundred  cases  treated  in  Paris.  When  all  allowance  for 
errors  had  been  made,  they  showed  a  remarkable  and  even 
astonishing  reduction  of  mortality,  fully  confirming  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  German  experiments.  This  consensus  of 
independent  opinion  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  further  trial,  and 
before  long  one  dintque  after  another  told  the  same  tale.  The 
evidence  was  so  favourable  that  Professor  Virchow — the  last  man 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  novelty— declared  it  "  the  imperative 
duty  of  medical  men  to  use  the  new  remedy  "  {The  Times,  X9th 
October  1894).  Since  then  an  enormous  mass  of  facts  has 
accumulated  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe^  aU  testifying  to 
the  value  of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  The 
experience  of  the  hospitals  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  for  five  years  before  and  after  antitoxin  may  be  given 
as  a  particula^  instructive  illustration;  but  the  subsequent 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  mortality  (xa  in  1900,  xx*3  in  1901, 
xo*8  in  X902, 9*3  in  X903,  and  an  average  of  9  in  X904-X908)  added 
further  confirmation. 

Attnual  Case  Mortality  in  MaropoHtan  Asylums  Board's 

HospiUds, 


Before  Antitoxin. 

Mortality 
Year.  per  cent. 

1890  .        .        .   33-55 

1891  .  .  .  30-61 
189a  .  .  .  29*51 
1893  .  .  .  30*42 
J894  .  .   2929 


After  Antitoxin. 

Mortality 
Year.  per  cent. 

1895  *    .     22*85 

1896  .  .  .  2I*20 

1897  .  .  17.79 
'898  .  .  1537 
1899  .  .  1395 


The  number  of  cases  dealt  with  in  these  five  antitoxin  years 
was  32,835,  or  an  average  of  6567  a  year,  and  the  broad  result 
is  a  reduction  of  mortality  by  more  than  one-half.  It  is  a 
fair  inference  that  the  treatment  saves  the  lives  of  about  1000 
children  every  year  in  London  alone.  This  refers  to  all  caSes. 
Those  which  occur  in  the  hospitals  as  a  sequel  to  scarlet  fever,  and 
consequently  come  under  treatment  from  the  commencement, 
show  very  much  more  striking  results.  The  caHa/t  mortality,  which 
was  46-8%  in  1892  and  58*8%  in  1893,  has  been  reduced  to 
3*6%  since  the  introduction  of  antitoxin.  But  the  evidence  is 
not  from  statistics  alone.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  treatment 
is  equally  attested  by  clinical  observation.  Dr  Roux's  original 
accoimt  has  been  confirmed  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  year  after 
year.  "  One  may  say,"  he  wrote, "  that  the  appearance  of  most 
of  the  patients  is  totally  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  pale  and  leaden  faces  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  wards;  the 
expression  of  the  children  is  brighter  and  more  lively."  Adult 
patients  have  described  the  relief  afforded  by  inoculation;  it  acts 
like  a  charm,  and  lifts  the  deadly  feeling  of  oppression  off  like 
a  cloud  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Finally,  the  counteracting 
effect  of  antitoxin  in  preventing  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 
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I  ("  double    beam  "    or 

J  "  double  bar  ")  for  the 

*  acv  lEptile,  adding  Ibe 


o  the  elongated  ihape  of  the 


ame  Imfus  in  aUusioo  t< 
lui  vertebrae.  Id  1SS4  Prof.  Marsn  aescnixa  toe  tu 
venebne  and  pelvi*  of  the  same  sktlelon,  which  is  1 
in  tbe  National  Museum,  Wuhtngton.  In  1897  lit  t 
important  ipcdmen,  «  tail  auodated  wjib  other  Ingme 
appu«ntly  of  Di^nixta  hnpu,  was  obtained  by  ibe  American 
Museum  of  NiiunI  History,  Nev  York,  from  Como  BluSs, 
Wyoming.  In  iSgp-iQoolai^  parti  of  two  skeletuni  of  anotber 
tpeciea,  in  a  rtmuliabje  stale  ol  preservation,  were  diiinlened 
liy  Meors  J.  I~  Worlman,  O.  A.  Peterson  ud  J.  S.  Hatchei  is 
Sheep  Cr«k,  Albany  county,  Wyo.,  and  tfaese  are  now  eibibiud 
with  minor  discoveries  in  the  Carnegie  MiiseuiBiPittsbun.  Time 
an  aJu  other  qiedmens  in  Ne*  York,  Chicago  and  the  Uru- 
versiiy  of  Wyoming.  In  1501  Mr  J.  B.  Hatcher  studied  tbe  new 
specie)  at  Pituburg.  named  it  /M^nfonu  camctii,  and  published 
the  Gni  t«toted  sketch  of  >  complete  skeleton.  Shortly  after- 
wards plaster  cuts  of  the  finest  spednuns  wen  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  J.  B.  Hatcher  and  Di  W.  J.  HolUnd,  and 
these  wen  skilfully  combined  10  form  Ihe  catt  of  a  completely 
reconslracled  sktlelon,  which  was  praenled  to  the  Briliali 
Museum  by  Andrew  Carnc^'e  10.1^5.  This  reconstruction  ia 
based  primarily  on  a  wcll.preserved  chain  of  vertebrae,  extending 
from  the  second  cervical  to  tbe  twelfth  caudal,  associaud  *ith 
the  ribs,  pelvis  and  several  lin^b-bones.  The  tail  It  rompleted 
from  two  other  sped  mens  in  the  Camc^c  Museum,  ha  vingcaud«ls 
'3  to  36  and  37  to  73  respectively  in  apparently  unbroken  leriea. 
t^of.  Marsh's  specimen  in  Washington  supplied  tbe  greater  pan 
if  the  skull;  and  the  fore^foot  is  copied  from  a  spedmca  in  New 
York. 

skeleton  of  Diploiecv  t^mrgii 


12  ft.  9 


!ieight  a' 


hind-limbs.    It  displays  the  elongated  neck  ar 

.lively  small   head  so  characlerislic  of  the  Samopodous 

Dinosaurs.    The  skull  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  Ihe  neck,  denot- 

lal;  while  the  feeble  falunt  teeth  and  Bat 

expanded  snout  suggest  feeding  atnong  succulent  vaur-wctds. 

The  large  narial  opening  at  (he  highest  point  of  the  head  probably 

Indicates  an  aquatic  mode  ol  life,  and  there  seems  to  have 

I  close  the  nostiils  when  under  water.    Tbe 

ivity,  scarcely  Urge  enough  to  contain  a 

walnut,  ii  notewortby.    There  are  toi  vertebrae,  namely,  15  In 

Iheneck,  II  in  the  back,  5  in  the  sacrum  and  73  in  tbe  taiL    Tb« 

presacral  vertebrae  ate  of  remarkably  light  construction,  Ibe 

plates  and  slrott  of  bone  being  arranged  to  give  Ibe  gnatcit 

strength  with  Ihe  least  wdghl.    The  end  oi  the  tail  is  ■  flexible 

Issb,  which  would  probably  be  used  as  a  weapon,  like  the  Uil  o( 

eiisIiDg  lizards.    Tbe  feet,  notwithstanding  the  wd^tthey 

0  support,  are  as  unsymmelrical  as  those  ol  a  crocodile,  (rilli 

only  on  the  three  inner  too.    There  is  no  cilemal  anaour, 

O.  C.  Marsh,  'Amtr.  Jtian.  Set.  ser.  J,  vol.  xvi.  (1878)  p.  tt*. 

S.  viii-,  and  Inc.  til.  vol.  xxvU.  (tSBi).  P-   f-    -"■    '-     ~  ■ 
.  F.  Otbom,  Utm    '     -    "-    ■■  -  ^  ■  - -■ 


(1903);  W.  J.  Holland,  Mem. 


^'t^ii! 


A.*5!wa)  " 

an  of  conducting  inler- 

3wed  from  the  French,  has 

■ivaiion  as  Diplomatic  (f.e.),  and,  according  In  the 

DkluHtarf,  was  £i«I  used  in  England  so  late  as  1  ^fyb 

Ycl  there  is  no  other  word  in  the  English  language 

that  could  supply  ill  ekact  sense.    The  need  lor  such  ■  term 

'hat  we  know  as  diplomacy  was  long 

regarded,  panty  as  falling  under  tbe  Jul  inlinm  or  intcnutional 

.  partly  as  a  kind  ol  activity  morally  somewhat  suifiecl  and 

ipableof  beingbrou^t  underanysystem.  Moreover, (hough 

L  certain  sense  it  is  as  old  as  history,  diplomacy  as  a  uniform 

[em,  based  upon  generally  recogniud  rules  and  directed  by 

[plomatic  hienrchy  having  a  fixed  international  status,  is  of 

Le  modem  growth  even  in  Europe.    It  was  finally  established 

onlyallhecongressesofVienna(iBis)andAii.la-Chapelle(iSiB}, 

'     effective  eitcnsion  to  the  great  monnchies  of  the  East. 

be  bounds  of  European  dvitiiation,  was  comparatively 

of  yesterday.    So  late  u  1876  il  was  posvble  for  the 
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writer  on  tliis  subject  In  the  gth  edition  of  the  Ricydopaedia 
BriUmuiea  to  say  that  "  it  would  be  an  historical  absurdity  to 
suppose  diplomatic  relations  connecting  together  China,  Burma 
and  Japan,  as  they  connect  the  great  European  powers." 

PrincipUs. — ^Tluni^  diplomacy  has  been  usually  treated  under 
the  bead  of  international  law,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  consonant 
with  the  facts  to  place  international  law  under  diplomacy.  The 
|»indples  and  rules  governing  the  intercourse  of  states,  defined 
by  a  long  succession  of  international  lawyers,  have  no  sanction 
save  the  consensus  of  the  powers,  established  and  maintained 
by  dq>lomacy  (see  Balance  07  Powek);  In  so  far  as  they  have 
become,  by  international  agreement,  more  than  mere  pious 
opinions  of  theorists,  they  are  working  rules  established  for 
mutual  convenience,  which  it  is  the  function  of  diplomacy  to 
safeguard  or  to  use  for  its  own  ends.  In  any  case  they  by  no 
Beans  cover  the  whole  field  of  diplomatic  activity;  and,  were 
they  swept  away,  the  art  of  diplomacy,  developed  through  long 
ages  of  ^perience,  would  survive. 

Thb  experience  may  perhaps  be  called  the  science,  as  distinct 
from  the  art,  of  diplomacy.  It  covers  not  only  the  province  of 
international  law,  but  the  vast  field  of  recorded  experience  which 
we  know  as  history,  of  which  Indeed  international  law  Is  but  a 
part;  for,  as  Bielfeld  in  his  Institutions  poliiiques  (La  Haye,  1760, 
U  I.  ch.  IL  (  15)  points  out, "  public  law  is  founded  on  facts.  To 
know  it  we  must  know  history,  which  is  the  soul  of  this  science 
as  of  politics  in  general."  The  broad  outlook  on  human  affairs 
implied  in  "  historical  sense  "  is  more  necessary  to  the  diplomatist 
under  modem  conditions  than  in  the  x8th  century,  when  inter- 
national policy  was  still  whoUy  under  the  control  of  princes 
and  their  immediate  advisers.  Diplomacy  was  then  a  game  of 
wits  i^yed  in  a  narrow  drde.  Its  objects  too  were  narrower; 
for  states  were  practically  regarded  as  the  property  of  their 
sovereigns,  which  it  was  the  main  function  of  their  **  agents  "  to 
enboge  or  to  protect,  while  scarcely  less  important  than  the 
preservation  or  rearrangement  of  territorial  boundaries  was  that 
of  precedence  and  etiquette  generally,  over  which  an  incredible 
amount  of  time  was  wasted.  The  haule  diplomatie  thus  resolved 
itself  Into  a  process  of  exalted  haggling,  conducted  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  ordinary  standards  of  morah'ty,  but  with 
the  most  exquirite  politeness  and  in  accordance  with  ever 
more  and  nK>re  elaborate  rules.  Much  of  the  outcome  of  these 
dead  debates  has  become  stereotyped  in  the  conventions  of  the 
diplomatic  service;  but  the  character  of  diplomacy  itself  has 
undergone  a  great  change.  This  change  is  threefold:  firstly,  as 
the  lonlt  of  the  greater  sense  of  the  community  of  interests 
among  nations,  which  was  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  French 
Revolntion;  secondly,  owing  to  the  rise  of  democracy,  with  its 
expression  in  pariiamentary  assemblies  and  in  the  press;  thirdly, 
throagh  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  diplomatic  agent,  due 
to  modem  means  of  communication. 

The  first  of  these  changes  may  be  dated  to  the  circular  of  Count 
Kaunitx  of  the  17th  of  July  1791,  in  which,  in  face  of  the  Revolu* 
tioa,  be  impressed  upon  the  powers  the  duty  of  making  common 
canse  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  "  pubUc  peace,  the  tran- 
qirillity  of  states,  the  Inviolabih'ty  of  possessions,  and  the  faith  of 
troLixs."  The  duty  of  watching  over  the  common  interests  of 
Europe,-  or  of  the  worid,  was  thus  for  the  first  time  officially 
iccoyiized  as  a  function  of  diplomacy,  since  common  action  could 
only  be  taken  as  the  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  would 
be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  effective  results  of  this  idea,  even  when 
it  had  crystallized  in  the  Grand  Alliance  of  1814  and  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  worid  in  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  36th  of  September 
181 5  and  the  declaration  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  cynical  picture 
given  by  La  Broydre  of  the  diplomatist  of  the  x8th  century  still 
crmalned  largely  true:  "  His  talk  is  only  of  peace,  of  alliances, 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  of  the  public  interests;  in  reality 
be  a  thinking  only  of  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  of  his  master 
or  of  his  republic." '  The  proceedings  of  the  congress  of  Vienna 
ptuved  how  h'ttle  the  common  good  weighed  unless  reinforced 
by  particniar  interests;  but  the  conception  of  "  Europe  "  as  a 
political  entity  none  the  less  survived.  The  congresses,  notably 
*Lft  Bruyte,  CaracOres,  u.  77  (ed.  P.  Jouast.  Paris,  1S81). 


the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Tq.t.)  ia  z8r8,  were  In  a  certain 
sense  European  parliaments,  and  their  ostensible  object  was  the 
furtherance  of  common  interests.  Had  the  imperial  dreamer 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia  had  his  way,  they  would  have  beoa 
permanently  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  would  have  included,  not  the  great  powers  only,  but  re- 
presentatives of  every  state  (see  Alexander  L  and  Eukope: 
History).  Whatever  the  effective  value  of  that  "  Concert  of 
Europe  "  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  period  of  the  congresses, 
it  certainly  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  spirit  and  the  practice 
of  diplomacy.  In  the  congresses  and  conferences  diplomacy 
assumes  International  functions  both  kgislative  and  admini- 
strative. The  diplomat  is  responsible,  not  only  to  his  own 
government,  but  to  "  Europe."  Thus  Castlereagh  was  accused  of 
subordinating  the  interests  df  Great  Britain  to  those  of  Europe; 
and  the  same  charge  was  brought,  perhaps  with  greater  justice, 
against  Mettemich  in  respect  of  Austria.  Cnnning's  prindple  of 
"  Every  nation  for  itself  and  God  for  us  all  I"  prevailed,  it  is 
true,  over  that  of  Alexander's  "  Confederation  of  Europe";  yet, 
as  one  outcome  of  the  congresses,  every  diplomatic  agent,  though 
he  represents  the  interests  of  his  own  state,  has  behind  him  the 
whole  body  of  the  treaties  which  constitute  the  public  law  of 
the  worid,  of  which  he  is  In  some  sort  the  Interpreter  and  the 
guardiaiL 

Parallel  with  this  development  runs  the  second  ^focess  making 
for  change:  the  increasing  responsibility  of  diplomacy  to  public 
opinion.  To  discuss  all  the  momentous  issues  involved  in  this  is 
impossible;  but  the  subject  Is  too  important  to  be  altogether 
passed  over,  since  It  is  one  of  the  main  problems  of  modem 
international  intercourse,  and  concerns  every  one  who  by  his  vote 
may  inff  uence  the  policy  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
question,  broadly  q>ea]dng,  is:  how  far  has  the  public  discussion 
of  international  aiffairs  affected  the  legitimate  functions  of 
diplomacy  for  better  or  for  worse?  To  the  diplomatist  of  the 
old  school  the  answer  seems  clear.  For  him  diplomacy  was  too 
delicate  and  too  personal  an  art  to  survive  the  glare  and  confusion 
of  publicity.  Mettemich,  the  last  representative  qf  the  old  haute 
diplomatiet  lived  to  moralize  over  the  ruin  caused  by  the  first 
manifestations  of  the  "  new  diplomacy,"  the  outcome  of  the  rise 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion.  He  had  early,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  unfavourably  contrasted  the  "  limited  "  constitutional 
monarchies  of  the  west  with  the  "  irtt "  autocracies  of  the  cast 
of  Europe,  free  because  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  ^ve  a 
public  account  of  their  actions.  He  himself  was  a  master  of  the 
old  diplomatic  art,  of  intrigue,  of  veiling  his  purpose  undcradoud 
of  magniloquence,  above  all,  of  the  art  of  personal  fasdnation. 
But  public  opinion  was  for  him  only  a  dangerous  force  to  be  kept 
under  control;  and,  even  had  he  realized  the  necessity  for  appeal- 
ing to  it,  he  had  none  of  the  qualities  that  would  have  made  the 
appeal  successfuL  In  direct  antagonism  to  him  was  George 
Cainning,  who  may  be  called  the  great  prototype  of  the  "  new 
diplomacy,"  and  to  Mettemich  was  a  "  malevolent  meteor  hurled 
by  divine  providence  upon  Europe."  Canning  saw  dearly  the 
Immense  force  that  would  be  added  to  his  diplomatic  action  if 
he  had  behind  him  the  force  of  public  opinioiL  In  answer  to 
Mettemich's  complaint  of  the  tone  of  speeches  in  parliament  and 
of  the  popular  support  given  in  England  to  revolutionary  move- 
ments, he  wrote, "  0\ir  influence,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  abroad, 
must  be  secure  In  its  so\irces  of  strength  at  home:  and  the  sources 
of  that  strength  are  in  the  sympathy  between  the  people  and  the 
pivemment;  in  the  union  of  the  public  sentiment  with  the  public 
counsels;  in  the  redprocal  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  crown."" 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  jump  to  the  conduslon  that  Canning 
was  wholly  right  and  Mettemich  wholly  wrong.  The  conditions 
of  the  Habsbuig  monarchy  were  not  those  of  Great  Britain,* 
and  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  speak  of  a  public  opinion  in  the 
Austrian  empire  at  all,  it  certainly  possessed  no  such  organ  as 
the  British  parliament.    But  the  argument  may  be  carried  yet 

•  To  Welleslcy,  in  Stapleton's  Canning,  i.  374. 
'  For  the  motives  of  Mettemich's  foreign  policy  see  Austkia- 
Humcary:  History  (iii.  33^-333)* 
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further.  In  the  abstract  the  success  of  the  policy  of  a  minister 
in  a  democratic  state  must  ultimately  nst  upon  the  support  of 
public  opimon;  yet  the  necessity  for  this  supiMrt  has  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  a£fairs  its  peculiar  dangers.  In  the  difficult 
game  of  diplomacy  a  certain  reticence  is  always  necessary.  Secret 
sources  of  information  would  be  dried  up  were  they  to  be  lightly 
revealed;  a  plain  exposition  of  policy  would  often  give  an  undue 
advantage  to  the  other  party  to  a  negotiation.  Thiis,  even  in 
Great  Britain,  the  diplomatic  correspondence  laid  before  parlia- 
ment is  carefully  edited,  and  all  governments  are  jealous  of 
granting  access  to  their  modem  archives.  Yet  a  representative 
assembly  is  apt  to  be  resentful  of  such  reservations.  Its  members 
know  little  cr  nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which  foreign 
affairs  are  conducted,  and  they  are  not  unnaturally  irritated 
by  explanations  which  seem  to  lack  candour  or  completeness. 
Canning  him^lf  had  experience  of  this  in  the  affair  of  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen;  and  Castlerea^'s  diplomacy 
was  hampered  by  the  bitter  attacks  of  an  opposition  which 
accused  him,  with  little  justice,  of  pursuing  a  policy  which  he 
dared  not  reveal  in  |ts  full  scope  to  parliament.  Moreover,  the 
appeal  to  public  opinion  may  be  used  as  a  diplomatic  weapon  for 
ends  no  less  **  sel^h  "  than  any  aimed  at  by  the  old  diplomacy. 
Bismarck,  whose  statesmanship  was  at  least  as  cynical  as  that  of 
Mettenuch,  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  taking  the  world  into  his 
confidence — ^when  it  suited  him  to  do  so;  and  the  "  reptile  press," 
hired  to  give  a  seemingly  independent  support  to  his  policy, 
was  one  of  his  most  potent  weapons.  So  far  the  only  necessary 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  on  the 
art  of  dii^omacy  has  been  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  application ; 
it  is  but  one  more  factor  to  be  dealt  with;  and  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  subject  to  the  wiles  of  a  skilful  diplomatist  no 
less  than  were  the  princes  and  statesmen  with  whom  the  old 
diplomacy  was  solely  concerned. 

The  tUrd  factor  making  for  change — the  revolution  in  the 
means  of  communication  which  has  brought  all  the  world  into 
closer  touch — ^remains  to  be  discussed.  It  is  obvious  that  before 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the  diplomatic  agent  was  in  a  far 
more  responsible  position  than  he  is  now,  when  he  can,  in  most 
cases,  receive  immediate  instructions  from  his  government  on 
difficult  questions  as  they  arise.  When  communication  was  still 
alow  there  was  often  no  time  to  await  instructions,  or  the  instruc- 
tions when  they  arrived  were  not  seldom  already  out  of  date  and 
had  to  be  set  aside  on  the  minister's  own  responsibility.  It  would, 
however,  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  change  as 
affecting  the  character  and  status  of  diplomatic  agents.  It  is  true 
that  the  tendency  has  been  for  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  to  hold 
the  threads  of  diplomacy  in  their  own  hands  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  was  formerly  the  case;  but  they  must  still  depend 
for  information  and  advice  on  the  "  man  on  the  spot,"  and  the 
success  of  their  policy  largely  depends  upon  his  qualities  of 
discretion  and  judgment.  The  growth  of  democracy,  moreover, 
has  given  to  the  ambassador  a  new  and  peculiar  importance;  for 
he  represents  not  only  the  sovereign  to  the  sovereign,  but  the 
nation  to  the  nation;  and,  as  a  succesdon  of  notable  American 
ambassadors  to  Great  Britain  has  proved,  he  may  by  his  personal 
qualities  do  a  large  amount  to  remove  the  prejudices  and 
ignorances  which  stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  nations.  It 
marks  an  immense  advance  in  the  comity  of  ihternational 
intercourse  when  the  representatives  of  friendly  powers  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  "  spies  rather  than  amba^adors,"  to  be 
"  quickly  heard  and  dismissed,"  as  Philippe  de  Commines  would 
have  them,  but  as  agreeable  guests  to  be  parted  from  with  regret. 

As  to  the  qualifications  for  an  ambassador,  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a  general  rule,  for  the  same  qualities  are 
obviously  not  required  in  Washington  as  in  Vienna,  nor  in  Paris 
as  in  Pekin.  Yet  the  effort  to  depict  the  ideal  ambassador  bulks 
largely  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  theorists,  and  the  demands  they 
make  are  sufficiently  alarming.  Ottaviano  Maggi,  himself  a 
diplomatist  of  the  brilBant  age  of  the  Renaissance,  has  left  us  in 
his  De  legato  (Hanoviae,  1596)  his  idea  of  what  an  ambassador 
should  be.  He  mtist  not  only  be  a  good  Christian  but  a  learned 
theologian;  he  must  be  a  philosopher,  well  versed  in  Aristotle 


and  Plato,  and  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  solve  in  correct 
dialectical  form  the  most  abstruse  problems;  he  must  be  weD 
read  in  the  classics,  and  an  expert  in  mathematics,  architecture, 
music,  ph^cs  and  civil  and  canon  law.  He  must  not  only  know 
how  to  write  and  speak  Latin  with  classical  refinement,  but  be 
mtist  be  a  master  of  Greek,  Spanish,  French,  German  and  Turkish. 
He  must  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  history,  geography  and  the 
science  of  war;  but  at  the  same  time  is  not  to  neglect  the  poets, 
and  never  to  be  without  his  Homer.  Add  to  this  that  he  must 
be  well  born,  rich  and  of  a  handsome  presence,  and  we  have 
a  portrait  of  a  diplomatist  whose  original  can  hardly  have 
existed  even  in  that  age  of  brilliant  versatility.  The  Dutchman 
Frederikus  de  Marsdaer,  in  his  vnpoKiSioif  site  Ugationum 
insigne  (Antwerp,  x6i8),  is  scarcely  less  exacting  than  the 
Venetian.  His  ideal  ambassador  is  a  nobleman  of  fine  presence 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  famous,  rich,  mmu'ficcnt,  abstemious, 
not  violent,  nor  quarrelsome,  nor  morose,  no  flatterer,  learned, 
eloquent,  witty  without  being  talkative,  a  good  linguist,  widely 
read,  prudent  and  cautious,  but  brave  and — as  he  adds  somewhat 
superfluously — many-aided. 

With  these  theoretical  perfections  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
qualifications  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  practical  politics 
may  be  cited  by  way  of  illuminating  contrast.  At  the  court  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  good  looks  were  a  surer  means  of 
diplomatic  success  than  all  the  talents  and  virtues,  and  the 
princess  of  Zerbst  (mother  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.)  wrote  to 
Frederick  of  Prussia  advising  him  to  replace  his  elderiy  am- 
bassador by  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  good  complexion; 
and  the  essential  qualification  for  an  ambassador  to  Switzeriand, 
Germany,  Poland,  Denmark  and  Russia  used  to  be  that  he  should 
be  able  to  drink  the  native  diplomatists,  seasoned  from  babyhood 
to  strong  liquors,  under  the  table. 

History. — In  its  widest  sense  the  history  of  diplomacy  is  that  of 
the  intercourse  between  nations,  in  so  far  as  this  has  not  been  a 
mere  brute  struggle  for  the  mastcfy;  *  in  a  narrower  sense,  with 
which  the  present  article  is  alone  concerned,  it  is  that  of  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  of  the  character 
and  status  of  diplomatic  agents.  Earlier  writers  on  the  office 
and  functions  of  ambassadors,  such  as  Gentilis  or  Archbishop 
Germonius,  consdentiously  trace  their  origin  to  God  hinself, 
who  creat^  the  angels  to  be  his  legates;  and  they  fortify  their 
arguments  by  copiotis  examples  drawn  from  ancient  history, 
sacred  and  profane.  But,  whatever  the  influence  upon  it  of 
earlier  practice,  modem  diplomacy  really  dates  from  the  rise  of 
permanent  missions,  and  the  consequent  development  of  the 
diplomatic  hierarchy  as  an  international  institution.  Of  this  the 
first  beginnings  are  traceable  to  the  X5th  century  and  to  Italy. 
There  had,  of  course,  during  the  middle  ages  been  embassies  and 
negotiations;  but  the  embassies  had  been  no  more  than  tem- 
porary missions  directed  to  a  particular  end  and  conducted  by 
ecclesiastics  or  nobles  of  a  dignity  appropriate  to  each  occasion; 
there  were  neither  permanent  diplomatic  agents  nor  a  professional 
diplomatic  class.  To  the  evolution  of  such  a  dass  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  nursing-ground  of  modem  statecraft,  gave  the 
first  impetus.  This  was  but  natural ;  for  Italy,  with  its  numeroiis 
independent  states,  between  which  there  existed  a  lively  inter- 
course and  a  yet  livelier  rivalry,  antidpated  in  miniature  the 
modem  states'  system  of  Europe.  In  feudal  Europe  there  had 
been  little  room  for  diplomacy;  but  in  northern  and  centra]  Italy 
feudalism  had  never  taken  root,  and  in  the  struggles  of  the 
peninsula  diplomacy  had  early  played  a  part  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  war.  \lliere  all  were  struggling  for  the  mastery^  the 
existence  of  each  depended  up6n  alliances  and  counter-alliances, 
of  which  the  object  was  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  Of  power. 
In  this  school  there  was  trained  a  notable  succession  of  men  of 
affairs.  Thus,  in  the  X3th  and  14th  centuries  Florence  counted 
among  her  envoys  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccacdo,  and  later  on 
could  boast  of  agents  such  as  Capponi,  Vettori,  Guicdardini  and 
Machiavelli.  Papal  Rome,  too,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had 
always  been  a  fruitful  nursing-mother  of  diplomatists;  and  some 

*  e.g.  A  History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  International  Deodopataii  of 
Europe,  by  D.  J.  Hill  (London  and  New  York.  1905). 
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aathofities  have  traced  the  beginnings  of  modern  diplomacy  to  a 
conscious  imitation  of  her  legatine  system.* 

It  is,  however,  in  Venice,  that  the  origins  of  modern  diplomacy 
are  to  be  sought.'  So  early  as  the  13th  century  the  republic,  with 
a  view  to  safeguarding  the  public  interests,  began  to  lay  down  a 
series  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  ambassadors.  Thus,  in  1 236, 
envoys  to  the  court  of  Rome  are  forbidden  to  procure  a  benefice 
for  anyone  without  leave  of  the  doge  and  little  council ;  in  1 268 
ambauadors  are  commanded  to  surrender  on  their  return  any 
gifts  thay  may  have  received,  and  by  another  decree  they  are 
compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  conduct  affairs  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  republic.  About  the  same  time  it  was  decided 
that  diplomatic  agents  were  to  hand  in,  on  their  return,  a  written 
account  of  their  mission;  in  1 288  this  was  somewhat  expanded  by 
a  law  decreeing  that  ambassadors  were  to  deposit,  within  fifteen 
days  of  their  return,  a  written  account  of  the  replies  made  to  them 
during  their  mission,  together  with  anything  they  might  have  seen 
or  heard  to  the  honour  or  in  the  interests  of  the  republic.  These 
provisions,  which  were  several  times  renewed,  notably  in  1296, 
1425  and  X533»  are  the  origin  of  the  famous  reports  of  the 
Venetian  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  which  are  at  once  a  monu- 
ment to  the  political  genius  of  Venetian  statesmen  and  a  mine 
of  invaluable  historical  material.* 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  a  long  series  of  regulations, 
many  others  also  dating  to  the  13th  century,  by  which  the 
Venetian  government  sought  to  systematize  its  diplomatic 
service.  That  permanent  diplomatic  agencies  were  not  estab- 
lished by  it  earlier  than  was  the  case  is  probably  due  to  the 
distrust  of  its  agents  by  which  most  of  this  legislation  of  the 
republic  is  inspired.  In  the  X3th  century  two  or  three  months 
was  considered  over-long  a  period  for  an  ambassador  to  reside  at 
a  foreign  court;  in  the  15th  century  the  period  of  residence  was 
extended  to  two  years,  and  in  the  i6th  century  to  three.  This 
latter  rule  continued  till  the  end  of  the  republic;  the  embassy 
had  become  permanent,  but  the  ambassador  was  changed  every 
three  years. 

The  origin  of  the  change  from  temporary  to  permanent  missions 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  and  controversy.  The  theory 
that  it  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  evolution  of  the 
Venetian  consulates  {bajulcis)  in  the  Levant  into  permanent 
diplomatic  posts,  and  that  the  idea  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
West,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  Venice  had  established  other 
permanent  embassies  before  the  bayh  {q.v.)  at  Constantinople  was 
transformed  into  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  first  rank.  Nor  is 
the  first  known  instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
ambassador  Venetian.  The  earliest  record  *  is  contained  in  the 
announcement  by  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  in  1455,  of  his 
intention  to  maintain  a  permanent  embassy  at  Genoa*;  and  in 
1460  the  duke  of  Savoy  sent  Eusebio  Margaria,  archdeacon  of 
VerceOi,  as  his  permanent  representative  to  the  Curia.*  Though, 
however,  the  eariy  records  of  such  appointments  are  rare,  the 
practice  was  probably  common  among  the  Italian  states.  Its 
extension  to  countries  outside  Italy  was  a  somewhat  later  develop- 
ment. In  1494  Milan  is  already  represented  in  France  by  a 
permanent  ambassador.  In  1495  Zacharia  Contarini,  Venetian 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  is  described  by  Sanuto 
{Diarii,  i.  394)  as  stato  ambasciatore,  and  from  the  time  of 

*  For  this  see  Hinachia»,  Kirchenrecht,  1.  p.  498. 

*The  Venetians,  however,  in  their  turn,  doubtless  learned  their 
diplomacy  originally  from  the  Byzantines,  with  whom  their  trade 
expansion  in  the  Levant  early  br6u|ht  them  into  close  contact.  For 
Byzantine  diplomacy  see  Roman  Empirb.  Later:  Diplomacy. 

*  S^  Eugenio  Alb^,  Le  Rekuioni  degli  ambasciatori  Vcneti  al 
senaic,  15  vols.  (Florence,  1839-1863).  .      ,     .^ 

<The  apocrisiarii  (AvxwpM^ii/Mot)  or  responsales  should  perhaps  be 
raentionea,  though  they  certainly  did  not  set  the  precedent  for  the 
modem  permanent  missions.  They  were  resident  agents,  mactically 
legates,  of  the  popes  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  They  were 
established  by  Pope  Leo  I.,  and  continued  until  the  Iconoclastic 
controversy  broke  the  intimate  ties  between  East  and  West.  See 
Luxardo,  Das  vordekreUUische  Gesandtsckaftsrecht  der  P&psle  (Inns- 
bruck, 1878);  also  Hinschius,  Kirchenreekt,  i.  wi. 

*  N.  Bianchi.  Le  MaUrie  poUtiche  retatme  alT  esUro  detli  archtvi  di 
Stato  pitmotUese  (Bologna.  Modena,  187;),  p.  29. 

*  lb.  Note  3,  lateamus  tt  deputemus  tbtdem  amiinue  mansurum. 


Charles  V.  onwards  the  succession  of  ambassadors  of  the  republic 
at  the  imperial  court  is  fairly  traceable.  In  1496  "  as  the  way  to 
the  British  Isles  is  very  long  and  very  dangerous,"  two  merchants 
resident  in  London,  Pictro  Contarini  and  Luca  Valarcssa.  were 
appointed  by  the  republic  subambasciatoreSf  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year  Andrea  Trevisano  arrived  in  London  as  permanent 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Henry  VII.'  Florence,  too,  from 
1498  onwards,  was  represented  at  the  courts  of  Charles  V.  and  of 
France  by  permanent  ambassadors. 

During  the  same  period  the  practice  had  been  growing  up 
among  the  other  European  powers.  Spain  led  the  way  in  1487 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Roderigo  Gondesalvi  de  Puebla  as 
ambassador  in  England.  As  he  was  still  there  in  1500,  the 
Spanish  embassy  in  London  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  still 
surviving  post  of  the  new  permanent  diplomacy.  Other  states 
followed  suit,  but -only  fitfully;  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  i6th 
century  that  permanent  embassies  were  regarded  as  the  norm. 
The  precarious  relations  between  the  European  powers  during 
the  i6th  century,  indeed,  naturally  retarded  the  development  of 
the  system.  Thus  it  was  not  till  after  good  relations  had  been 
established  with  France  by  the  treaty  of  London  that,  in  15 19, 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  Dr  West  were  sent  to  Paris  as  resident 
English  ambassadors,  and,  after  the  renewed  breach  between  the 
two  countries,  no  others  were  appointed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Nine  years  before.  Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  whose  simplicity  earned 
him  the  nickname  of "  Summer-shall-be-green,"  had  been  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  where  he  remained  from 
1 5 10  to  15x7;  and  in  1520  the  mutual  appointment  of  resident 
ambassadors  was  made  a  condition  of  the  treaty  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  Charles  V.  In  1517  Thomas  Spinelly,  who  had  for 
some  years  represented  England  at  the  court  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  appointed  "  resident  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain," 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the  zind  of  August  152a. 
These  are  the  most  important  early  instances  of  the  new  system. 
Alone  of  the  great  powers,  the  emperor  remained  permanently 
unrepresented  at  foreign  courts.  In  theory  this  was  the  result 
of  Yds  unique  dignity,  which  made  him  superior  to  all  other 
potentates;  actually  it  was  because,  as  emperor,  he  could  not 
speak  for  the  practically  independent  princes  nominally  his 
vassals.  It  served  all  practical  purposes  if  he  were  represented 
abroad  by  his  agents  as  king  of  Spain  or  archduke  of  Austria. 

All  the  evidence  now  available  goes  to  prove  that  the  establish- 
ment of  perauuient  diplomatic  agencies  was' not  an  unconscious 
and  accidental  development  of  previous  conditions,  but  de- 
liberatelyadopted  as  an  obvious  convenience.  But,  while  all  the 
powers  were  agreed  as  to  the  convenience  of  maintaining  such 
agencies  abroad,  all  were  equally  agreed  in  viewing  the  repre> 
scntatives  accredited  to  them  by  foreign  states  with  extreme 
suspicion.  This  attitude  was  abundantly  justified  by  the 
peculiar  ethics  of  the  new  diplomacy.'  The  old  "  orators  "  of  the 
Summer-shall-be-grecn  type  could  not  long  hold  their  own 
against  the  new  men  who  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Italian 
statecraft,  for  whom  the  end  justified  the  means.  Machiavelli 
had  gathered  in  The  Prince  and  The  Discourses  on  Livy  the 
principles  which  underlay  the  practice  of  his  day  in  Italy; 
Francis  I.,  the  first  monarch  to  establish  a  completely  organized 
diplomatic  machinery,  did  most  to  give  these  principles  a 
European  extension.  By  the  close  of  the  x  6th  century  diplomacy 
had  become  frankly  "  Machiavellian,"  and  the  ordinary  rules  of 
morality  were  held  not  to  apply  to  the  intercourse  between 
nations.  This  was  admitted  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 
Germonius,  after  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  lying  in  general, 
argues  that  it  is  permissible  for  the  safety  or  convenience 
(commodo)  of  princes,  since  safus  populi  suprema  lex^  and  quod 
non  permittit  naturalis  ratio ,  admitiit  civilis;  and  he  adduces 
in  support  of  this  principle  the  answer  given  by  Ulysses  to 
Neoptolemus,  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  and  the  examples  of 
Abraham,  Jacob  and  David.  Paschalius,  while  affirming  that  an 
ambassador  must  study  to  speak  the  truth,  adds  that  he  is  not 

^  The  first  ambassador  of  Venice  to  visit  England  was  Zuanne  da 

szzc,  who  came  in  1319  to  demand  cr '^ —  '""  "*'''  -••— -*—:— 

I  of  Venetian  ships  by  English  pirates. 
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such  A  "  rustic  boor  "  as  to  aay  that  an  "  official  lie  "  {ojiacsum 
mendacium)  is  never  to  be  employed,  or  to  deny  that  an 
ambassador  should  be,  on  occasion,  splendide  mendax.^  The 
situation  is  summed  up  in  the  famous  definition  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  which,  though  exctised  by  himself  as  a  jest,  was  held  to 
be  an  indiscreet  revelation  of  the  truth:  "  An  ambassador  is  an 
honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country."' 
The  most  successful  liar,  in  fact,  vras  esteemed  the  most  successful 
diplomatist.  "  A  prime  article  of  the  catechism  of  ambassadors,*' 
says  Bayle  in  his  Dictumnaire  critique  (16Q9),  "  whatever  their 
religion,  is  to  invent  falsehoods  and  to  go  about  making  society 
believe  them."  So  universally  was  this  principle  adopted  that, 
in  the  end,  no  diplomatist  even  expected  to  be  believed;  and 
the  best  way  to  deceive  wa»— as  Bismarck  cynically  avowed — 
to  tell  the  truth. 

But,  in  addition  to  being  a  liar  ex  officio ^  the  ambassador  was 
also  "an  honourable  spy."  "The  principal  functions  of  an 
envoy,'*  says  Francois  de  Calli^res,  himself  an  ex-ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV.,  "  are  two;  the  first  is  to  look  after  the  sffaiis  of  his 
own  prince;  the  second  is  to  discover  the  afifairs  of  the  other." 
A  clever  minister,  be  maintains,  will  know  how  to  keq>  himself 
informed  of  all  that  goes  on  in  Uie  mind  of  the  sovereign,  in  the 
councils  of  ministers  or  in  the  country,  and  for  this  end  "  good 
cheer  and  the  warming  efifect  of  wine"  are  excellent  allies.* 
This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  foreign 
ambassadors  were  commonly  regarded  as  perhaps  necessary,  but 
certainly  very  unwelcome,  guests.  The  views  of  Philippe  de 
Commines  have  already  been  quoted  above,  and  they  were  diared 
by  a  long  series  of  theoretical  writers  as  well  as  by  men  of  affairs. 
Gcntilis  is  all  but  alone  in  his  protest  against  the  view  that  all 
ambassadors  were  exploralores  magis  quam  ortUores,  and  to  be 
treated  as  such.  So  eariy  as  1481  the  government  of  Venice  had 
decreed  the  penalty  of  banishment  and  a  heavy  fine  for  any  one 
who  should  talk  of  affairs  of  state  with  a  foreign  envoy,  and 
though  the  more  civilized  princes  did  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  sultan,  who  by  way  of  precaution  locked  the  ambassador  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  Jerome  Laski,  into  "  a  dark  and  stinking  place 
without  windows,"  they  took  the  most  minute  precautions  to 
prevent  the  ambassadors  of  friendly  powers  from  penetrating 
into  their  secrets.  Charles  V.  thou^t  it  safest  to  keep  them  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  his  court.  So  did  Francis  I. ;  and,  when 
affairs  were  critical,  he  made  his  frequent  changes  of  residence 
and  his  hunting  expeditions  the  excuse  for  escaping  from 
their  presence.  Henry  VII.  forbade  his  subjects  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  them,  and,  later  on,  set  spies  upon  them 
and  examined  their  correH>ondence — a  practice  by  no  means 
confined  to  England.  If  the  qrstem  of  permanent  embassies 
survived,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  belief  of  the 
sovereigns  that  they  gained  more  by  maintaining  "  honourable 
wpitA  "  at  foreign  courts  than  they  lost  by  the  presence  of  those 
of  foreign  courts  at  their  own.  It  was  purely  a  question  of  the 
balance  of  advantage.  Neither  among  statesmen  nor  among 
theorists  was  there  any  premonition  of  the  great  part  to  be 
played  by  the  permanent  diplomatic  body  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  concert  of  Europe.  To  Paschalius  the 
permanent  embassies  were  "  a  miserable  outgrowth  of  a  miserable 
age.*'*    Grotius  himself  condemned  them  as  not  only  harmful, 

*Germomus,  De  Ififotis  principum  e(  populomm  libri  tres  (Rome, 
1627),  chap.  vL  p.  164;  Paachafius,  Legatus  (Rouen,  1598),  p.  Aoa. 
Etienne  Dolet,  who  had  been  Mcrctary  to  Cardinal  Jean  du  Beliay, 
and  was  burned  for  atheism  in  1546,  in  his  Z)e  officio  Utaii  (1541) 
adviMs  ambaasadors  to  surround  themselves  with  taciturn  servants, 
to  employ  vigilant  spies,  and  to  set  afoot  all  manner  of  fictions, 
especially  when  negotiating  with  the  court  of  Rome  or  with  the 
Italian  princes. 

*  See  PearBall  Smith,  Sir  Henry  WoUoh,  pp.  40.  is6  et  seq. 

'  Fran$o»  de  Calliires,  De  la  maniire  de  nigpcter  aou  Us  sotneraiiu 
(Brussels,  17 16).  See  also  A.  Socd,  Recueil  aes  instmciums  donnies 
aux  ambassadeurs  et  ministres  df  France  (Paris,  1884),  e.g.  voL 
Autricke,  pp.  77,  88,  loa,  Ii3.  , 

*  "  Nova  res  est,  quod  sdam,  et  mfellds  hu^us  aetatis  infelix 
partus.  .  .  .  Hinc  orin  securitatem  univenorum,  lunc  stabiliri  pacem 
gentium.  Quae  utinam  tarn  vere  dicerentur,  quam  spedose.  Ego 
quidem,  ne  quid  disumulem,  ab  istis  seorsum  sentio.  Nimirum, 
effoeu  virtutis,  foecunda  fraudis  haec  saecula  video  peperiase 


but  useless,  the  proof  of  the  latter  being  that  they  were  oaknown 
to  antiquity.* 

Deodopmmt  of  Ike  Diplomattc  Hierarchy.— Tbt  history  of 
the  diplomatic  body*  is,  like  that  of  other  bodies,  that  of  the 
progressive  differentiation  of  functions.  The  middle  ages  knew 
no  classification  of  diplomatic  agents;  the  person  sent  <m  mission 
is  described  indifferently  as  legalus,  orator^  nuntiuSf  ahUgatui^ 
commissarius,  procurator,  mandatarius,  agens  or  ambcxator 
{ambasiotor,  &c.)-  In  Gundissalvus,  De  legato  (1485),  the  oldest 
printed  work  on  the  subject,  the  word  ambanat^,  first  found  in 
a  Venetian  decree  of  X368,  is  applied  to  any  diploinaL  Florence 
was  the  first  to  make  dbtinction;  the  orator  was  appointed  by 
the  council  of  the  republic;  the  mandatorio,  with  inferior  powers, 
by  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  1500  Machiavelli,  who  held  only  the 
latter  rank,  wrote  from  France  urging  the  Signoria  to  send 
ambasiadori,  Hiis  was,  however,  rather  a  question  of  powers 
than  of  dignity.  But  the  causes  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
elaborate  differentiation  of  diplomatic  ranks  were  rather  ques- 
tions of  dignity  than  of  functions.'  The  breakdown  of  feudalism, 
with  the  consequent  rise  of  a  series  of  sovereign  states  or  of  states 
claiming  to  be  sovereign,  of  very  various  size  and  importance,  led 
to  a  certain  confusion  in  the  ceremonial  relation  between  them, 
which  had  been  imknown  to  the  comparatively  clearly  defined 
qrstem  of  the  middle  ages.  The  smaller  states  were  eager  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  their  actual  or  practical  independence; 
the  greater  powers  were  equally  bent  on  "  keeping  them  in  their 
place."  If  the  emperor,  as  has  been  stated  above,  was  too 
ejcalted  to  send  ambassadors,  certain  of  the  lesser  states  were  so<m 
esteemed  too  humble  to  be  represented  at  the  courts  of  the  great 
powers  save  by  agents  of  an  inferior  rank.  By  the  second  half 
of  the  i6th  century,  then,  there  are  two  classes  of  diplomatists, 
ambassadors  and  residents  or  agents,  the  latter  being  accounted 
ambassadors  of  the  second  class.*  At  first  the  difference  of  rank 
was  determined  by  the  status  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  or  to 
whom  the  diplomatic  agent  was  accredited;  but  early  in  the  i6th 
century  it  became  fairly  common  for  powers  of  the  fint  rank  to 
send  agents  of  the  second  class  to  represent  them  at  courts  of 
an  equal  status.  The  reasons  were  various,  and  not  unafwnMnj 
First  and  foremost  came  the  question  of  expense.  The  am- 
bassador,  as  representing  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  was  bound 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  age  to  dii^ilay  an  exaggerated  magnifi- 
cence.  His  joumesrs  were  like  royal  progresses,  his  state  entries 
surrounded  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp,  and  it  was  held  to 
be  his  duty  to  advertise  the  munificence  of  his  prince  by  boundless 
largesses.  Had  this  munificence  been  as  unlimited  in  fact  as 
in  theory,  all  might  have  been  well,  but,  in  that  age  of  vaulting 
ambitions,  depleted  exchequers  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  Europe;  the  records  are  full  of  pitiful  appeals  from 
ambassadors  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  appointment  to  an  embassy 
often  meant  ruin,  even  to  a  man  of  substance.  To  give  but  one 
example,  Sir  Richard  Morison,  Edward  VI. 's  ambas^or  in 
(Sermany,  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  debts  before  he  could 
leave  Augsburg  (Co/.  State  Pap.  Edw.  K/.,  No.  467),  and  later 
on  he  writes  from  Hamburg  (April  9,  1552)  that  he  could  buy 
nothing,  because  everyone  bdieved  that  he  had  packed  up^  in 

spiaaata  haec  imperia,  sive  summas  potestates,  unde,  ut  e  vomitariis, 
nae  legationes  undatim  se  fundunt."  Paschalius,  Legatus  (1598), 
p.  447.  So  too  Ftiiz  de  la  Mothe  Le  Vayer  (1547-1625),  in  his 
Legatus  (Paris,  1^79),  says  "  Legates  tunc  pHrimum  aut  noa  multun 
post  institutes  f utsse  cum  Pandora  malorum  omnium  semina  in  hunc 
mundum  .  .  .  demisit.** 


x8th  century.  "^ The  Chancellor  FQrst,"  says  Ranke  (xxx.  47.  note). 
"  does  not  use  it  as  yet  in  his  report  (1754)  but  he  knows  it,  and  it 
would  apjpear  that  it  had  just  been  invented  at  Vienna.  "  Corps 
diplomatique,  nom  qu'une  dame  donna  un  jour  i  ce  corps  nombreuz 
de  ministres  etrangus  k  Vienne." 

'  So  too  Pradier-FodM.  vol.  i.  p.  2Gs. 

*  Thus  Charles  V.  would  not  allow  the  representatives  of  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Stc,  to  style  themsdvcs  "  ambassadors,"  on  the 
ground  that  this  title  coiild  be  borne  only  by  the  agents  of  longs  and 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  not  by  those  of  states  whose  sovereignty 
was  hnpaired  by  any  feudal  rdation  to  a  superior  po* 
Krauske,  p.  155.) 
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readiiKss  to  iBt  secretly,  for '.'  How  must  they  buy  tilings,  where 
men  know  their  stuff  is  ready  trussed  up,  and  they  fleeting  every 
day?  "  (ift.  No.  544).  But  the  dignity  of  ambassador  carried 
another  drawback  besides  expense;  his  function  of  "  honourable 
spy  "  was  seriously  hampered  by  the  trammels  of  his  position. 
He  was  unable  to  move  freely  in  society,  but  lived  a  ceremonial 
existence  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  retainers,  through  whom  alone 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  coromunlcatif  with  the  world  outside.  It 
foUowed  that,  though  the  office  of  ambassador  was  more  dignified, 
that  of  agent  was  more  generally  useful. 

Yet  «  third  cause,  possibly  the  most  immediately  potent, 
encouraged  the  growth  of  the  lesser  diplomatic  ranks:  the 
question  of  precedence  among  powers  theoretically  eqUal. 
Modem  diplomacy  has  settled  a  difficulty  which  caused  at  one 
time  much  heart-burning  and  even  bloodshed  by  a  simple  appeal 
to  the  alphabet.  Great  Britain  feds  no  humiliation  in  signing 
after  Fi^Ce,  if  the  reason  be  that  her.  name  begizis  with  G;  had 
she  not  been  Great,  she  would  sign  before.  The  vexed  question  of 
the  precedence  of  ambassadors,  too,  has  been  settled  by  the  rule, 
already  referred  to  above,  as  to  seniority  of  appointment.  But 
while  the  question  remained  unsettled  it  was  obviously  best  to 
evade  it;  and  this  was  most  easily  done  by  sending  an  agent 
of  inferior  rank  to  a  court  where  the  precedence  claimed  for  an 
ambassador  would  have  been  refused. 

Thus  set  in  motion,  the  process  of  differentiation  continues 
untii  the  system  is  stereotyped  in  the  xpth  century.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  trace  this  evolution  here  in  any  detail.  It  is  mainly ' 
a  question  of  names,  and  diplomatic  titles  are  no  exception  to  the. 
general  rule  by  which  all  titles  tend  to  become  cheapened  and 
therefore,  from  time  to  time,  need  to  be  reinforced  by  fiesh  verbal 
devices.  The  method  was  the  familiar  one  of  applying  terms 
that  had  once  implied  a  particular  quality  In  a  fashion  that 
implied  actually  nothing.  The  ambassador  extraordinary  had 
originally  been  one  sent  on  an  extraordinary  mission;  for  the 
time  and  purpose  of  this  mission  his  authority  superseded  that 
of  the  resident  ambassador.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  xyth 
century  the  custom  had  grown  up  of  calling  all  ambassadors 
"  cxtraordinaiy,"  in  order  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
others.  The  same  process  was  extended  to  diplomatists  of  the 
second  rank;  and  envoys  {emoyi  for  aUegaius)  were  always 
"  extraordinary,"  and  as  such  claimed  and  received  precedence 
over  mere  **  residents,'*  who  in  their  day  had  asserted  the  same 
claim  against  the  agents — all  three  'terms  having  at  one  time 
been  synonymous.  Similarly  a  **  minister  plem'potentiaiy  *'  had 
originaDy  meant  an  agent  armed  with  full  powers  {pUin-pouvoir) ; 
but,  by  a  like  process,  the  combination  came  to  mean  as  little  as 
''  envoy  extraordinary  " — though  a  plenipotentiary  lout  simple  is 
still  an  agent,  of  no  ceremonially  defined  dignity,  despatched  with 
full  powers  to  treat  and  conclude.  Finally,  the  evolution  of  the 
title  of  a  diplomatist  of  the  second  rank  is  crowned  by  the  high- 
sounding  combination,  now  almost  exclusively  used,  of  "  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plem'potentiary."  The  ultimate  fate 
of  the  simple  title  "  resident "  was  the  same  as  that  of  "  agent.'' 
Both  bad  been  freely  sold  by  needy  sovereigns  to  all  and  sundry 
who  were  prepared  to  pay  for  what  gave  them  a  certain  social 
sutus.  The  "  Agent "  fell  thus  into  utter  discredit,  and  those 
** residents"  who.  were  still  actual  diplomatic  agents  became 
"  ministers  resident "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  oonunon  herd. 

The  classification  of  diplomatic  agents  was  for  the  first  time 
definitively  included  in  the  general  body  of  international  law  by 
the  Kt^emctU  of  the  xpth  of  March  1815  at  Vienna*;  and  the 
whole  question  was  finally  settled  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe  (November  21,  x8i8)  when,  the  proposal  to  establish 
precedence  by  the  status  of  the  accrediting  powers  having  wisely 
been  rejected,  diplomatic  agents  were  divided  into  four  classes: 
(1)  Ambassadors,  legates,  nundos;  (a)  Envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  i^enipotentiary,  and  other  ministers  accredited 
direct  to  the  sovereign;  (3)  Ministers  Resident;  (4)  Charg^ 
d'affaires.  With  a  few  exceptions  {e.g.  Turkey),  this  settlement 
was  accepted  by  all  states,  indudDig  the  United  States  of 
Amencaf 

>Sec  Pradier-Fod£r«.  L  a6s. 


RigkU  and  PriviUges  of  Dipidmaiie  AgetUs.—thcwt  are  partly 
founded  upon  inunemorial  custom,  partly  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions embodied  in  international  law.  The  most  important,  as  it 
b  the  most  andent,  is  the  right  of  personal  imiolabiliiy  extended 
to  the  diplomatic  agent  and  the  members  of  his  suite.  This 
inviolability  is  mainUined  after  a  rupture  between  the  two 
governments  concerned,  and  even  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  habit  of  the  Ottoman  government  of  imprisoning  in  the 
Seven  Towers  the  ambassa^dor  of  a  power  with  which  it  quarrelled 
was  but  an  exception  which  proved  the  rule.  The  second  im- 
portant right  is  that  of  exterritoriality,  (^.t.)/  a  convenient 
fiction  by  which  the  house  and  equipages  of  the  diplomatic  agent 
are  regarded  as  the  territory  of  the  power  by  whom  he  u  ac- 
credited. This  involves  the  further  principle  that  the  agent  is  in 
no  way  subject  to  the  receiving  government.  He  is  exempt  from 
taxation  and  from  the  payment  at  least  of  certain  local  rates.  He 
also  enjoys  immunity  (i)  from  civil  jurisdiction,  e.g.  he  cannot  be 
sued,  nor  can  his  goods  be  seized,  for  debt;  (2)  from  criminal 
jurisdiction,  e.g.  he  cannot  be  arrested  and  tried  for  a  criminal 
offence.  For  a  crime  of  violence,  however,  or  for  plotting  against 
the  state,  he  can  be  placed  under  the  necessary  restraint  and 
expelled  the  country.*  These  immunities  extend  to  all  the 
members  of  an  envoy's  suite.  The  difficulties  that  might  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  such  exemptions  have  not  in  practice  been 
found  very  scrioUs;  for  though,  in  the  case  of  crimes  committed 
by  servants  of  agents  of  the  first  or  second  class  the  procedure  is 
not  dearly  defined,  each  case  would  easily  be  made  the  subject 
of  arrangement.  In  certain  cases,  e.g.  embassies  in  Turkey,  the 
exterritoriality  of  ambassadors  implies  a  fairly  extensive  criminal 
jurisdiction;  in  other  cases  the  dismissal  of  the  servant  would 
deprive  him  of  his  diplomatic  immunity  and  bring  him  under 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  right  of  granting  asylum  claimed  by 
diplomatic  agents  in  virtue  of  that  of  exterritoriality,  at  one  time 
much  abused,  is  now  strictly  limited.  A  political  or  criminal 
offender  may  seek  asylum  in  a  foreign  embassy;  but  if,  after  a 
request  has  been  formally  made  for  his  surrender,  the  ambassador 
refuses  to  deliver  him  up,  the  authorities  may  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  effect  his  arrest,  and  even  force  an  entrance  into  the 
embassy  for  the  purpose.  The  "right  of  chapel"  (droit  de 
ckapdU,  or  droU  de  ctdle)^  enjoyed  by  envoys  in  reference  to  their 
exterritoriality,  i.e.  the  right  of  free  exercise  of  religious  worship 
within  their  house,  formerly  of  great  importance,  has  been 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  spread  of  religious  toleration.  (See 
L.  Oppenheim,  ./n^ema/.  Law  (London,  1905),  i.  p.  441,  &c.; 
A.  W.  Haffter,  Dos  ewopnisckc  Vdlkerrecht  (Berlin,  1888),  p. 
43S»&c.) 

The  Personnel  of  the  "  Corps  diplomatique."— The  establishment 
of  diplomacy  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  civil  service  is  of  modem 
growth,  and  even  now  by  no  means  universal.  From  old  time 
states  naturally  chose  as  their  agents  those  who  would  best 
serve  thdr  interests  in  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  middle  ages 
diplomacy  was  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  dergy,  who  as  a 
class  alone. possessed  the  necessary  qualifications;  and  in  later 
times,  when  learning  had  spread  to  the  laity  as  well,  there  were 
still  potent  reasons  why  the  dergy  should  continue  to  be  employed 
as  diplomatic  agents.  Of  these  reasons  the  most  practical  was 
that  6f  expense;  for  the  wealth  of  the  church  formed  an  in- 
exhaustible reserve  which  was  used  without  scruple  for  secular 
purposes.  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  by  the  Concordat  with  Rome 
had  in  his  hands  the  patronage  of  all  the  sees  and  abbeys  in 
France,  used  this  partly  to  reward  his  dcrical  ministers,  partly  as 
a  great  secret  service  fund  for  bribing  the  ambassadors  of  other 
powers,  partly  for  the  payment  of  those  high-placed  spies  at 
foreign  courts  maintained  by  the  ebborately  organized  system 

.  '  Gentilis,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  government  in  the  caw 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  exptellcd 
for  intriguing  against  Queen  Elitabeth,  lays  this  down  definitely. 
An  ambafsador,  he  says,  need  not  be  ivceived,  and  he  may  be  ex- 
pelled. In  actual  practice  a  diplomatic  agent  who  has  made  himwlf 
objectionable  is  withdrawn  by  his  government  on  the  representations 
of  that  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  it  is  customary,  before  an 
ambassador  is  despatched,  to  find  otit  whether  he  is  a  persona  grata 
to  the  power  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
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The  eristence  of  an  official  diplomatic  service,  however,  by  no 
means  excludes  the  appointment  of  outside  ra  to  diplonutic  pojis. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  main  grievances  of  the  regular  diplooiatic 
body  that  the  great  rewards  of  their  profession,  the  embassies, 
are  so  of  ten  assigned  Id  politieiini  or  others  who  have  not  passed 
through  Ihe  drudgery  of  Ihe  service.  But  though  this  practice 
bai,  doubtless,  sometiiues  been  abused,  It  is  impoisible  to 
ctitidie  Ihe  wisdom  of  its  occasional  apu^cation, 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  put  pliyrd  by  women  in 
diplomacy.  So  far  as  their  uooSdal  influeDce  upon  it  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  impossible  to  eiaggerale  its  importance;  it 

the  annals  of  the  iqlh  century,  Madame  de  Subl,  Baroness 
von  Krttdener,  and  Princess  Lieven.  Genii  comments  on  the 
"  feminine  iitttigues  "  that  darkened  the  counsels  of  the  con- 
gresses of  Vienna  and  Aii-la-CbapcUe,  and  from  which  the  powers 
so  happily  escaped  in  the  bachelor  seclusion  of  Troppau.  Nor  is 
It  to  be  supposed  that  statesmen  will  ever  renounce  a  diplomatic 
weapon  so  easy  of  disguise  and  so  polcnt  for  use.  A  brilliant  infon 
presided  over  by  a  woman  of  chatm  may  be  a  most  valuable 
centre  of  a  political  propaganda;  and  ladies  are  still  widely 
employed  in  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Ihe  powers.  Tlieir  employ- 
ment as  regularly  accredited  diploinatic  agents,  however,  though 
not  unknown,  has  been  extremely  rare.  An  interesting  instance 
is  the  appointment  of  Catherine  olAragon,  when  princess  of  Wales, 
as  representative  of  her  father,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VII.  (G.  A.  Bergenroth,  Cik'inufiu  tJSuUt  Paptti 
.  .  .  En^tHdandStiiiii—i»IMtArclntaBlSimiiiiciis,trc.,I.iip. 
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Hutory  0}  Ou  Study.— Tbt  tenn  "  diplomatic."  the  French 
ii^atmiliqui,  is  a  modern  adapLaiion  of  the  Latin  phiate  m 
diflimalua  employed  in  early  works  upon  the  subject,  and  more 
especially  in  the  first  great  leil-book,  the  Dt  «  iifhmaliia, 
issued  in  1681  by  the  learned  Denedicline,  Dom  Jean  MatHlkiD. 
of  the  abbey  of  SI  Gcrmain-des-Prfs.  Mabitlon's  treatise  was 
called  faith  by  an  earlier  work  ol  Daniel  van  Papenbroeck,  Ilie 
editor  of  the  Ada  Soiulaum  at  the  BoUandiils,  who,  with  no 
great  knowledge  or  experience  of  archives,  undertook  to  crilidcc 
the  historical  value  of  ancient  lecotdt  and  monastic  documents, 
and  raised  wholesale  sutpcions  as  to  their  aulhentidly  in  bii 
Pnpylactim  anliqunrium  ciria  trri  ac  /alsi  iiiinmtn  in  tdmlit 
mtmbraxi],  which  he  printed  in  16;  J.  This  was  a  rash  challenge 
to  the  Benedictines,  and  especially  to  the  congrcgaiian  of  St  Maur, 
or  confraternity  ol  the  Benedictine  abbeys  of  France,  whose 
combined  cRorts  produced  great  literary  works  which  still  re 
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worked  silently  for  six  years  before  producing 
referred  to.  His  refutation  of  Papenbrocck's  criticisms  was 
complete,  and  his  rival  himself  accepted  MabiUoo's  system  of 
the  study  ol  diplomatic  as  the  true  one.  The  De  re  diflimatica 
established  Ihe  science  on  a  secure  basis;  and  it  has  been  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  works  on  the  subject,  although  the 
immediate  result  ol  it)  publication  was  a  flood  of  controversial 
writing  between  the  Jesuits  and  Ihe  Beaediclines,  which,  how. 

In  Spain.  Ihe  Benedictine  Peru  published,  in  i6a£,  a  Mriei 
of  disienations  following  the  tine  of  Mabillon'i  work.  la  Eng- 
land, Madox's  FBrmalan  ^R{fitai»n,  with  a  dissertation  con- 
in  1705  Hickes  followed  with  his  LintMorMm  iiplculiianalium 
Ikaatmi,  bolh  accepting  the  princitdei  laid  down  by  tlie  kamcd 
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Bcnedkdne.  In  Italy,  Maffd  appeared  with  his  Ishria  diph- 
wuttka  in  1737,  and  Muiatori,  in  1740,  introduced  dissertations 
oa  diplomatic  into  his  great  work,  the  AntiquUaks  Italkae,  In 
Getmany,  the  first  diplomatic  work  of  importance  was  that  by 
Bessel,  entitled  Ckroniam  Gohricense  and  issued  in  1732;  and 
this  was  followed  dosdy  by  similar  works  of  Baring;,  JBckhard 
and  Heumann. 

Fiance,  however,  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  science,  and  that 
coontxy  continued  to  be  the  home  of  its  devdopment  Mabillon 
had  not  taken  cognizance  of  documents  later  than  the  xjth 
century.  Arising  out  of  a  discussion  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
abb^  of  St  Victor  en  Cauz  and  the  authenticity  of  its  archives, 
a  more  comprehensive  work  than  Mabillon's  was  compiled  by 
the  two  Benedictiues,  Dom  Toustain  and  Dom  Tassin,  viz.  the 
Nomeau  TraUi  de  dipionuuique,  in  six  volumes,  1750-1765, 
which  embraced  more  than  diplomatic  proper  and  extended  to 
aQ  branches  of  Latin  palaeography.  With  great  industry  the 
compilers  gathered  together  a  mass  of  details;  but  their  arrange- 
ment is  faulty,  and  the  text  is  broken  up  into  such  a  multitude  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions  that  it  b  tediously  minute.  However, 
its  more  extended  scope  has  given  the  Noweau  Traiti  an  ad- 
vantage over  Mabillon's  work,  and  modem  compilations  have 
drawn  largely  upon  iL 

As  a  result  of  the  Revolution,  the  archives  of  the  middle  ages 
lost  in  France  their  juridical  and  legal  value;  but  this  rather 
tended  to  enhance  their  historical  importance.  The  taste  for 
historical  h'terature  revived.  The  Acad&nie  des  Inscriptions 
fostered  it.  In  x8az  the  £coIe  des  Chartcs  was  founded;  and, 
sfter  a  few  ytan  of  incipient  inactivity,  it  received  a  further 
impetus,  in  1829,  by  the  issue  of  a  royal  ordinance  re-establishing 
it.  Thenceforth  it  has  been  an  active  centre  for  the  teaching 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  ot  diplomatic  throughout 
the  country,  and  has  produced  results  which  other  nations  may 
envy.  Next  to  France,  Germany  and  Austria  arc  distinguished 
as  countries  where  activity  has  been  displayed  in  the  systematic 
study  of  diplomatic  archives,  more  or  leas  with  the  support  of  the 
state.  In  Italy,  too,  diplomatic  science  has  not  been  neglected. 
In  England,  after  a  long  period  of  regrettable  indifference  to  the 
study  of  the  national  and  municipal  archives  of  the  country,  some 
effort  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  remove  the  reproadi.  The 
publications  of  the  Public  Record  Office  and  of  the  department  of 
less,  in  the  British  Museum  are  more  numerous  and  are  issued 
more  regularly  than  in  former  times;  and  an  awakened  interest 
is  manifested  by  the  fotmdaiion  in  the  universities  of  a  few 
lectoreshqw  in  diplomatic  and  palaeography,  and  by  the  attention 
which  those  subjects  receive  in  such  an  institution  as  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  and  in  the  publications  of  private  literary 
societies.  But  such  efforts  can  never  show  the  systematic  results 
which  are  to  be  attained  by  a  special  institution  of  the  character 
of  the  French  £oole  des  Chartes. 

EaOatl  of  the  Science—The  field  covered  by  the  study  of 
d^tknnatic  is  so  extensive  and  the  different  kinds  of  documents 
which  it  takes  into  its  purview  are  so  numerous  and  various,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  few  general  indications 
of  their  nature.  No  nation  can  have  advanced  far  on  the  path 
of  drilization  before  discovering  the  necessity  for  documentary 
evidence  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  The  laws,  the 
constitstions,  the  decrees  of  government,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
private  contracts  between  man  and  man,  on  the  other,  must  be 
fmbffdt*?d  in  formal  documents,  in  order  to  ensure  permanent 
record.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  advancing  independently  from  a 
primitive  to  a  later  stage  of  civilization  we  should  have  to  trace 
the  origin  of  its  documentary  records  and  examine  their  develop- 
ment from  a  rudimentary  condition.  But  in  an  inquuy  into  the 
history  of  the  documents  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  we  do 
not  b^gin  with  primitive  forms.  Those  ages  inherited  the  docu- 
mentary system  which  had  been  created  and  developed  by  the 
Romans;  and,  imperfect  and  limited  in  number  as  are  the 
earliest  surviving  charters  and  diplomas  of  European  medieval 
hirtory,  they  present  themselves  to  us  fully  developed  and  cast  in 
the  mould  and  emplosring  the  methods  and  formulae  of  the  earlier 
tradition.    Baaed  on  this  foundation  the  chanceries  of  the  several 
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countries  of  Euxop^  as  they  came  into  existence  and  were 
organized,  reduced  to  method  and  rule  on  one  general  system  the 
various  documents  which  the  exigencies  of  public  and  of  private 
life  from  time  to  tune  called  into  existence,  each  individual 
chancery  at  the  same  time  following  its  own  line  of  practice  in 
detail,  and  evolving  and  confirming  particular  formulas  which 
have  become  characteristic  of  it. 

Classification  of  Documents. — If  we  classify  these  documents 
under  the  two  main  heads  of  public  and  private  deeds,  we  shall 
have  to  place  in  the  former  category  the  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, judicial,  dq^Iomatic  documents  emanating  from  public 
authority  in  public  form:  laws,  constitutions,  ordinances, 
privileges,  grants  and  concessions,  proclamations,  decrees, 
judicial  records,  pleas,  treaties;  in  a  word,  every  kind  of  deed 
necessary  for  the  orderiy  government  of  a  civilized  state.  In 
early  times  many  of  these  were  comprised  under  the  general 
term  of  "  letters,"  litterae^  and  to  the  large  number  of  them 
which  were  issued  in  open  form  and  addressed  to  the  community 
the  q>edfic  title  of  "  letters  patent,"  lUterae  palentes,  was  given. 
In  contradistinction  \hasit  public  documents  which  were  issued 
in  closed  form  under  sAl  were  known  as  "  dose  letters,"  litterae 
dausae. 

Such  public  documents  belong  to  the  state  archives  of  their 
several,  countries,  and  are  the  monuments  of  administrative  and 
political  arid  domestic  history  of  a  nation  from  one  generation  to 
another.  In  no  coimtry  has  so  perfect  a  series  been  preserved  as 
in  our  owta.  Into  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  have  been 
brought  together  all  the  collections  of  state  archives  which  were 
formerly  stored  in  different  official  repositories  of  the  kingdom. 
Beginning  with  ^e  great  survey  of  Domesday,  long  series  of 
enrolments  of  state  documents,  in-  many  instances  extending 
from  the  times  of  the  Angevin  kings  to  our  own  day  in  almost 
unbroken  sequence,  besides  thousands  of  separate  deeds  of  all 
descriptions,  are  therein  preserved  (see  Recokd). 

Under  the  category  of  private  documents  must  be  included,  not 
only  the  deeds  of  individuals,  but  also  those  of  corporate  bodies 
representing  private  interests  and  standing  in  the  position  of 
individual  tmits  in  relation  to  the  state,  such  as  munidpal  bodies 
and  rAonastic  foundations.  The  largest  dass  of  documents  of 
this  character  is  composed  of  those  numerous  conveyances  of  real 
property  and  other  title  deeds  of  many  descriptions  and  dating 
from  early  periods  which  are  commonly  described  by  the  generic 
name  of "  charters,"  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  thousands,  not 
only  in  such  public  repositories  as  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
the  British  Museum,  but  also  in  the  archives  of  municipal  and 
other  corporate  bodies  throughout  the  country  and  in  the 
muniment-rooms  of  old  families.  There  are  also  the  records 
of  the  manorial  courts  preserved  in  countless  court-rolls  and 
registers;  also  the  scattered  muniments  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  represented  by  the  many  collections  of  charters 
and  the  valuable  chartularies,  or  registers  of  charters,  which 
have  fortunatdy  survived  and  exist  both  in  public  and  in 
private  keeping. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  enunieration  of  public  aru]  private 
documents  in  England  reference  is  made  to  rolls.  The  practice  of 
entering  records  on  rolls  has  been  in  favour  in  England  from  a  very 
early  date  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  while  in 
other  countries  the  comprehensive  term  of  "  charters  "  (literally 
"  papers  ":  Or.  x^^P^)  is  employed  as  a  general  description  of 
documents  of  the.  middle  ages,  in  England  the  fuller  phrase 
"charters  and  rolls"  is  required.  The  master  of  the  rolls, 
the  Magister  Rotnlorum,  is  the  official  keeper  of  the  public 
records. 

From  the  great  body  of  records,  both  public  and  private,  many 
fall  easily  and  zutturally  into  the  class  in  which  the  text  takes 
"k  simpler  narrative  form;  such  as  judicial  records,  laws,  decrees, 
proclamations,  registers,  &c.,  which  tell  their  own  story  in 
formulae  and  phraseology  early  developed  and  requiring  little 
change.  These  we  may  leave  on  one  side.  For  fuller  description 
we  sdect  those  deeds  which,  conferring  grants  and  favours  and 
privileges,  confomi  more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  the  Roman  diploma 
and  have  received  the  special  attention  of  the  chanceries  in  the 
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devdopment  and  amngement  of  their  formulae  and  in  their 
methods  of  execution. 

All  sudi  medieval  deeds  aie  composed  of  certain  recognised 
memben  or  sections,  aome  essential,  others  special  and  peculiar  to 
the  most  elabocate  and  solemn  documents.  A  deed  of 
the  more  elaborate  character  is  made  up  of  two  principal 
divisions:  x.  the  Text,  in  which  is  set  out  the  objcxrt  of 
the  deed,  the  statement  of  the  considerations  and  orcum- 
stances  which  have  led  to  it,  and  the  decbration  of  the  will 
and  intention  of  the  person  executing  the  deed,  tc^ether  with  such 
protecting  clauses  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
require;  a.  the  Protocol  (originally,  the  first  sheet  of  a  papyrus 
roll;  Gr.  rpdroT,  first,  and  «>XX«»,  to  glue),  consisting  of  the 
introductory  and  of  the  condudinj;  formulae:  superscription, 
address,  salutation,  &c.,  at  the  besmning,  and  date,  formulae  of 
execution,  &c.,  at  the  end,  of  the  deed.  The  latter  portion  Of  the 
protocol  is  sometimes  styled  the  eschatocol  (Cr.  lerxarot,  last, 
and  aoXXSr,  to  glue).  While  the  text  followed  certain  formulae  which 
had  become  fixed  by  common  usage,  the  protocol  was  always  special 
and  varied  with  the  practices  of  the  several  chanceries,  changmg  in 
a  sovereign  chancery  with  each  successive  reign, 
t  The  different  sections  of  a  full  deed,  taking  them  in  order  under 
the  heads  of  Initial  Protocol,  Text  and  Final  Protocol  or  Eschatoorf, 
are  as  follows: — ^The  initial  protocol  consists  of  the  Invocation,  the 
f^^  j^  Superscription,  the  Address  and  the  Salutation.  X.  The 
rmttam^  INVOCATION,  lending  a  character  of  sanctity  to  the  pro- 
'  ^  ceedings,  might  be  either  verbal  or  symbolic.  The  verbal 
invocation  consisted  usually  of  some  pious  ejaculation,  such  as  In 
nomine  Dei^  In  nomine  domtni  nostri  Jetu  Chruti;  from  the  8th  cen- 
tury. In  nomine  SancUu  et  indioidwu  Triniiatis;  and  later.  In  nomine 
Patris  et  FUii  et  Spiriius  Sancli.  The  nrmbolic  form  was  usually 
the  ckrismon,  or  monogram  composed  of  the  Greek  initials  XP  of  the 
name  of  Christ.  In  the  course  of  the  loth  and  nth  centuries  this 
symbol  came  to  be  so  scrawled  that  it  had  probably  lost  all  meaning 
with  the  scribes.  From  the  9th  centuiy  the  letter  C  (initial  oi 
Ckristus)  came  gradually  into  use,  and  in  German  imperial  diolomas 
it  sujperseded  the  ckrismon.  Stenographic  signs  of  the  system  known 
as  Tironian  notes  wer^  also  sometimes  added  to  this  symbol  down 
to  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  expressing  such  a  phrase  as  Ante 
omnia  CkristuSt  or  Christus,  or  Amen.  From  the  Merovingian  period, 
too,  a  cross  was  often  used.  The  symbol  gradually  died  out  alter  the 
I3th  century  for  aeneral  use,  surviving  oiily  in  notarial  instruments 
and  srafls.  3.The  Supbrscription  isupencriptioMtUidaHo) 
expressed  the  name  and  titles  of  the  grantor  or  person 
issuing  the  deed.  3.  The  Address.  As  diplomas  were 
originally  in  e(>istMary  form  the  address  was  then  a 
While  in  Meroving^n  deeds  the  old  pattern  was  adhered 
to,  in  the  Carolingian  period  the  address  was  sometimes 
omitted.  From  the  Sthcentury  it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary, and  a  distinction  arose  in  the  case  of  royal  acts,  those 
having  the  address  being  styled  letters,  and  those  omitting  it, 
charters.  The  general  f onn  of  address  ran  in  phrase  as  Omnibns 
(or  Unioerns)  CkrisH  fiddibus  preseniesUtterasinspecturis. 
4.  The  SAX.UTATION  was  expressed  in  sudi  words  as 
Salntem;  Salutem  et  dileclionem;  Salntem -et  apostolicam 
henedietionemt  but  it  was  not  essential. 

t  Then  follows  the  text  in  five  sections:  the  Pireamble,  the  Notlfica-. 
tioo,  the  Exposition,  the  Disposition  and  the  Final  Clauses.  ^  The 
Prbamblb  (prologu*f  *trtnta) :  an  ornamental  introduction 
generally  composed  of  pious  or  moral  sentiments,  a 
pr^atio  ad  captandam  heneoekntiam  which  •Jacit  ad 
omamenium^  d^enerating  into  tiresome  platitudes.  It  became 
stereotyped  at  an.  early  age:,  in  the  xoth  and  xith 
centuries  it  was  a  most  ornate  performance;  in  the 
I2th  century,  it  was 'cut  short;  In  the  X3th  century  it 
died  out.  6w  The  NoTincATiON  (nolificatut,  prowndioHo) 
publication  of  the  purport  of  the  deed  introduced  by 
such  a  phrase  as  n<Aum  sit^  Sec  7.  The  Exposxtion 
set  out  the  motives  influencing  the  issue  of  the  deed.  8.  The 
Disposition  described  the  oQect  of  the  deed  and  the  wiH 
and  intention  of  the  grantor.  9.  The  FInal  Clauses  en- 
sured the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  deed;  guarded 
against  infringement,  lyy  comminatory  anathemas  and  im- 
precations, not  infrequently  of  a  vehement  description,  or 
by  penalties;  guaranteed  the  validity  of  the  deed;  enumerated  the 
formalities  of  subscription  and  execution;  reserved  rights,  Ac. 

Next  comes  the  final  protocol  or  eschatocol  comprising:  the  Date, 
the  Appreciation,  the  Authentication.  It  was  particulariy  in  this 
portion  of  the.  deed  that  the  varying  practices  of  the  several 
~  --^-.  chanceries  led  to  minute  aiM  intricate  distinctions  at 
ffovH^  different  periods.  10,  The  Datb.  By  the  Roman  law 
ever^  act  must  be  dated  t^  the  day  and  the  year  of  execution. 
Yet  m  the  middle  ages;  from  the  9th  to  the  xath  century, 
a  large  proportion  of  deeds  bean  no  date.  In  the  most 
ancient  charters  the  date  dause  was  frequently  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  deed  and  placed  in  an  isolated  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  sheet.  From  the  lath  century  it  commonly 
followed  the  text  immediately.  Certain  classes  of  documents, 
such  as   decrees  of  councils,    notarial    deeds,   Ac.,,  began   with 
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the  date.  The  usual  formula  was  ifals,  dtOmm^  aOmm,  faetmm,  «en> 
tnm.  In  the  Carolingian  period  a  distinction  grew  up  between 
datum  and  actum^  the  former  applying  to  the  time,  the  latter 
to  the  place,  of  date.  In  the  papal  chancery  from  an  eariy  period 
down  to  the  lath  centiuy  the  use  of  a  double  date  prevailed,  the  first 
following  the  text  and  being  inserted  by  the  scribe  when  the  deed 
was  written  (scriptum),  the  second  being  added  at  the  foot  of  the 
deed  on  its  execution  (actum),  by  the  chancellor  or  other  high 
functionary.  From  the  Roman  custom  of  dating  by  the  consular 
year  arose  the  medieval  practice  of. dating  by  the  r^nal  year  of 
emperor,  king  or  pope.  Special  dates  were  sometimes  emfrfoyed, 
such  as  the  year  01  some  great  historical  event,  battle,  siege,  pests> 
lence,  &c.  1 1.  The  Appreciation.  The  fdiciter  of  the  -_  . 
Romans  became  the  medieval  feliciter  in  .Domino,  or^J^f*" 
In  Dei  nomine  feliciter,  or  the  more  simple  Deo  gratias'^^^ 
or  the  still  more  simple  Amen^  toe  the  auspicious  dosing  of  a  deed. 
In  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  diplomas  it  follows  the  date;  in 
other  cases  it  doses  the  text.  In  the  greater  papal  bulls  it  appean 
in  the  form  of  a  triple  Amen.  Beneetuete  was  also  employed  as  the 
appreciation  in  early  deeds;  but  in  Merovingian  diplomas  and  in 
papal  bulls  this  valedictoiy  salutation  becomes  a  mark  of  anthentica- 
tion,  as  will  be  noticed  below.  12.  The  Authentication  was  a 
solemn  proceeding  which  was  discharged  by  more  than  -^.  . 
one  act.  ^  The  most  important  was  tne  subscription  or  '^^^^ 
subscriptions  of  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  the  deed 
emanated.  The  laws  of  the  late  Roman  empue  required  the 
subscriptions  and  the  impressions  of  the  signet  seals  of  the  parties 
and  of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed.  The  subscription  (subscripiio)  cota- 
prised  the  name,  signature  and  description  of  the  person  signing. 
The  impression  of  the  signet  (not  the  signature)  was  the  s^num, 
sometimes  signaculum,  rarely  sigillum.  The  practice  of  subacribing 
with  the  autograph  signature  obtained  in  the  early  middle  ages,  as 
appears  from  early  documents  such  as  those  of  Ravenna.  But  from 
the  7th  century  it  began  to  decline,  and  by  the  X2th  century  it  had 
practically  ceased.  In  Roman  deeds  an  illiterate  person  affixed  bis 
mark,  or  sirnum  manuale,  which  was  attested.  Tfo  cross  being  an 
easy  form  for  a  mark,  it  was  very  commonly  used  and  naturally 
became  connected  with'  the  Christian  symbol.  Hence,  in  course  of 
time,  it  came  to  be  attached  very  generally  to  subscriptions,  auto- 
graph  or  otherwise.  Great  personages  who  were  illiterate  required 
something  more  elaborate  than  a  common  mark.  Hence  arose  the 
use  of  the  monogram,  the  caracter  nominis,  composed  of  the  letterh  of 
the  name.  The  emperOT  Justin,  who  could  not  write,  made  use  of 
a  monogram,  as  did  also  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Those 
Merovingian  kings,  likewise,  who  were  iluterate,  had  tmir  imlividual 
monograms;  ana  at  length  Charlemagne  adopted  the  monogram  ss 
.  hu  regular  form  of  signature.  From  his  reign  down  to  that  M  Philip 
the  Fair  the  monogram  was  the  recc^siused  sign  manual  of  the 
sovereigns  of  France  (see  Autographs).  It  was  employed  by  the 
German  emperota  down  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.  The  royal  use 
of  the  monogram  was  naturally  imitated  by  great  oflicers  and 
ecdesiastics.  But  another  form  of  sign  manual  also  arose  out  of 
the  subscription.  The  dosing  word  (usually  subsen^,  written  or 
abbreviated  as  sub.,  or  ss.  or  s.,  was  often  finished  on  widi  flourkhes 
and  interladngs,  sometimes  accompanied  with  Tironian  ix>tes,  the 
whole  taking  the  shape  of  a  d<»9ea  structure  to  which  the  French 
have  given  the  name  of  ruche  or  bee-hive.  Thus  in  the  early  middle 
ages  we  have  deeds  authenticated  by  the  sul»criptton,  usually 
autograph,  giving  the  name  and  titles  of  the  person  executing,  and 
suting  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  deed,  and  closing  with  the 
subscnfsi,  often  in  shape  a[  the  ruche  and  constituting  toe  sigmtm 
manuaie.  If  not  autograph,  the  subscription  might  be  impersonal 
in  such  form  as  signum  (or  signum  manus)  -|-  N.  In  the  Carolingian 
period,  while  phrases  were  constantly  used  in  the  body  of  the  deed 
Implyiiv  that  it  was  executed  by  autograph  subacTipti<Mi,  it  did 
not  necosarily  follow  that  sudi  subscription  was  actually  written  in 
penon.-  The  ruche  was  also  adopted  fay  chancellors,  notaries  and 
scribes  as  their  ofhdal  mark.  While  autogn^  subscriptions 
continued  to  be  employed,  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics,  oown  to  the  oegin- 
ning  of  the  I2th  century,  the  monogram  was  perpetuated  from  the 
lotn  century  by  the  notaries.  Their  marks,  suni»e  at  first,  became 
so  elaborate  from  the  end  of  the  i^th  century  that  they  found  it 
necessary  to  add  their  names  in  ordinary  writing,  or  also  to  empk^ 
a  less  oomi^icated  design.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
modem  practice  of  writing  the  signature  wluch  first  came  into  vogue 
in  the  14th  century. 
To  lend  further  weight  and  authority  to  the  subacripticm,  certain 

Smbds  and  forms  were  added  at  different  periods.     Imitating 
e  corroborative  JLesi  of  the  Byzantine  quaestor  and  the  Leeimus 
of  the  Eastern  emperors,  the  Franldsh  chancery  in  the  West  made  use 
of  the  same  form,  notably  in  the  reign  of  Charnes  the  Bald,  in  some  <A 
whose  diplomas  the  Lepmus  appears  written  in  larger  letters  in  red. 
The  valedictory  Benevalete,  employed  in  early  deeds  as  a  form  of 
appreciation  (see  above),  appears  m  Merovingian  and  in  ■»._,.,.■ 
early  CaroIin(Han  royal  diplomas,  and  also  in  papal  bulls,  ^T/" 
as  an  authenticating  addition  to  the  subscripuon.  In  the  *"*'^ 
diplomas  it  was  wntten  in  cursive  letters  in  two  lines.  Bene  valete, 
just  to  the  rijsht  of  the  incision  cut  in  the  sheet  to  hold  fast  the  seal, 
which  sometimes  eVen  covered  part  of  the  word.  In  the  mostancienr 
papal  bulls  it  was  written  by  the  pope  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  deed. 
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IB  two  lines.  fenaaUy  in  larfcr  capiul  or  uncial  ckaracterst  placed 
betifccn  two  uuiiti.  From  the  beginning  of  the  llth  century  it 
became  the  fashion  to  link  the  letters;  snd,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Leo  IX.,  A.D.  10^8-1054,  the  BcnanieU  was  inscribed  in  fonn  of  a 
monogram.  Dunng  Leo's  pontificate  it  was  also  accompanied  with 
a  floorish  called  the  Komma,  which  was  only  an  exaggeration  of  the 
mark  of  punctuation  (penodus)  which  from  the  4th  to  the  nth 
'  doaed  the  subscription  and  generally  resembled  the  modem 
Leo's  successors  abandoned  the  Komma,  but  the  mono- 


grammatic  Btmttalele  continued,  invariable  in  form,  but  frpm  time 
to  time  varying  in  sise.  In  Leo  IX. 's  pontificate  also  waw  introduced 
tbe  Roia.  This  s^n,  when  it  bad  received  its  final  shape  in  the 
1  ith  century,  was  in  form  of  a  wheel,  composed  of  two 
concentric  cucles,  in  the  space  between  which  was  written 
tltt  motto  or  device  of  the  pope  (signvm  papat),  usually  a 
short  sentence  from  one  of  the  Psalms  or  some  other  portion  of 
Scriptnre;  yeceded  by  a  small  cross,  which  the  pontiff  himself 
sometimes  uscribed.  The  central  space  within  the  wheel  was 
divided  (by  cross  lines)  into  four  quarters,  the  two  upper  ones  being 
occupied  l^  the  names  of  the  apowes  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  the 
two  lower  ones  b3r  the  name  of  tne  pope.  The /(ote  was  placed  on  the 
Irft  of  the  subscription,  the  monograromatic  BentmdeU  on  the  right. 
The  two  signs  were  likewise  adopted  by  certain  ecclesiastical 
chanceries  and  by  feudal  lords,  particularly  in  the  12th  century. 
From  the  same  period  also  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  monarcns 
adopted  the  Rota,  the  ri^  rodadot  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
royal  cluurtcrs  of  the  Pemnsula. 
Besides  the  subscription,  an  early  auxiliaiy  method  of  authentica- 

'* by  the  impressbn  of  the  seal  which,  as  noticed  above,  was 

requiccd  by  the  Roman  law.  But  the  general  use  of 
the  sunet  gradually  failed,  and  by  the  7th  century  it 
had  ceased.  Stul  it  survived  in  the  royal  chanceries,'  and  the 
ipvereigns  both  of  the  Merovingian  and  of  the  Carolingian  lines  had 
their  seals;  and,  in  the  8th  century,  the  mayors  of  the  palace  like-^ 
wise.  It  is  interesting  to  find  instances  of  the  use  of  antique  intaglios 
for  the  purpose  by  some  of  them.  In  En^nd  too  there  is  proof  that 
the  Mercian  kings  Offa  and  G)enwulf  used  seals,  in  imitation  of  the 
Prankish  monarchs.  In  the  7th  century,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
8di  and  9th  centuries,  the  royal  seals  were  of  exaggerated  sise:  the 
I  of  the  great  seals  of  the  later  sovereigns  oiwcstem  Europe, 
a  seals  of  the  early  diplomas  were  in  all  cases  en  ptaeard: 
that  is,  they  were  attached  to  the  face  of  the  document  and  not  sus- 
pended from  it,  bring  held  in  position  by  a  cross-cut  incision  in  the 
material,  through  wmch  the  wax  was  pressed  and  then  flattened  at 
the  back.  On  ue  cessation  of  autograph  signatures  in  subscriptions. 
tbe  general  use  of  seals  revived,  beginning  in  the  roth  century  ana 
bwxwning  the  ordinary  method  of  authentication  from  the  lath  to 
the  isth  century  inclusive.  Even  when  signatures  had  once  anin 
become  nnivcml,  the  seal  continued  to  hold  its  place;  and  tnus 
b,  to  tbe  present  day,  required  for  the  legal  execution  of  a 
tacnment  en  piacard  was  discontinued,  as  a  general 
practice,  in  the  middle  of  the  1 1  th  centuf^ ;  and  seals  tbenceiorward 
were,  for  the  roost  part,  suspended,  leathern  thongs  being  used  at 
first,  and  afterwards  silken  and  hempen  cords  or  parchment  labehu 
In  docnments  of  minor  importance  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to 
impress  the  seal  or  seals  on  one  or  more  strips  of  the  parchment  of  the 
deed  itself,  cut,  but  not  entirely  detached,  from  the  tower  mar^n, 
and  left  to  hang  loose.  Besides  waxen  impressions  of  seals,  im- 
pressions in  metal,  bearing  a  device  on  both  faces,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  coin,  and  suspended,  were  employed  from  an  early  period.  The 
most  widely  known  instances  are  the  ImlUu  attached  to  papal  docu- 
ments, generally  of  lead.  Tbe  earliest  surviving  papal  bma  is  one 
of  Pope  Zachanas,  a.d.  746,  but  earlier  examples  are  known  from 
drawings.  The  papal  i«wa  was  a  disk  of  metal  stamped  on  both  sides. 
From  tne  time  of  Boniface  V.  to  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  617-855,  the  name  of 
the  pootill,  in  the  genitive  case,  was  impressed  on  the  obverse,  and 
his  title  as  pope  on  the  reverse,  e.g.  DonifatiJ  fapae.  After  that 
period,  for  some  time,  the  name  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  round  a 
central  ornament.  Other  variations  followed ;  but  at  length  in  the 
pontificate  ci  Paschal  II.,  a.d.  1099.  the  India  took  the  form  which  it 
afterwards  retained:  on  the  obverse,  the  heads  of  the  apostles 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul;  on  the  reverse,  the  pope's  name,  title  and 
number  in  succession.  In  the  period  of  time  Detwccn  his  election 
and  oonaccration,  the  pope  made  use  of  the  half-bull,  that  is,  the 
ob¥«rse  only  was  imprnsed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  order 
to  conform  to  modern  conditions  and  for  convenience  of  despatch 
through  the  post.  Leo  Xlll..  in  1878,  substituted  for  the  leaden  bulla 
a  red  ink  stamp  bearing  the  heads  of  the  two  apostles  with  the 
name  of  the  pope  inscribed  as  a  legend. 

The  Carolingian  monarchs  also  used  metal  bullae.  None  of 
Chariemagne's  lia\'e  survived,  but  there  are  still  exunt  leaden  ex- 
amples ofCharles  the  Bald.  The  use  of  lead  was  not  persisted  in 
cither  in  the  chancery  of  France  or  in  that  of  Germany.  Golden 
MZor  were  employed  on  spccbl  occasions  by  both  popes  and  temporal 
monarchs;  for  example,  they  were  attached  to  tne  confirmations  of 
the  elections  of  the  emperors  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries:  the 
bull  of  Leo  X.  conferring  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  on 
Henry  VIII.  in  1524.  anothe  deed  of  alliance  between  Henry  and 
Fnnds  I.  in  1527.  had  golden  bullae:  and  other  examples  could  be 
But  lead  has  always  been  the  common  metal  to  be  thus 
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employed.  In  tbe  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  warmtb 
of  the  climate  renden  wax  an  undesirable  material,  leaden  bullae 
have  been  in  ordinary  use^  not  only  in  Italy  but  also  in  the  Peninsula, 
in  southern  France,  and  m  the  Larin  East  (see  Sbals). 

The  necessity  of  conforming  to  exact  phraseology  in  diplomas  and 
of  observing  rmilarity  in  expressing  formulas  naturally  led  to  tbe 
compilation  of  formularies.  From  the  eariy  middle  ages 
the  art  of  composition,  not  only  of  charten  but  also  of 
general  oorrespondence,  was  commonly  tau^t  in  the 
monasteries.  The  teacher  was  the  dictator^  his  method  of  teaching 
was  described  by.  the  verb  dktare,  and  his  teaching  was  dklamen  or 
the  ars  didamimu.  For  the  use  of  these  monastic  scnods,  formularies 
and  manuals  comprising  formulas  and  modds  for  the  composition 
of  the  various  acts  and  documents  soon  became  indispensable.  At 
a  later  stage  such  formularies  developed  into  the  models  and  treatises 
for  epistolary  style  which  have  had  their  imitatkms  even  in  modem 
times.  The  widespread  use  of  the  formularies  had  the  advantage  of 
imposing  a  certain  degree  of  unif  ormitypn  the  phrasing  of  documents 
of  the  western  nations  of  Europe.  Those  compilations  which  are 
of  an  earlier  period  than  the  iitn  century  have  oeen  systematically 
examined  and  are  published ;  those  of  more  recent  date  still  remain 
to  be  thoroughly  edited.  The  early  formularies  are  of  the  simpter 
kind,  bring  collections  of  formulas  without  disserution.  The 
Formulae  Marculfi^  compiled  by  the  monk  Marculf  about  the  year 
650,  was  the  most  important  work  of  this  nature  of  the  Merovingian 
period  and  became  the  official  formulary  of  the  time;  and  it  con- 
tinued in  use  in  a  revised  edition  in  the  early  Carolingian  chancery. 
Of  the  same  period  there  are  extant  formularies  compiled  at  various 
centres,  such  as  Anprs,  Toun,  Bourses,  Sens,  Reichenau,  St  Gall, 
Salsburg.  Passau,  Regensburg,  Cordova,  Ac  (see  Giry,  Manuel 
de  diplomatigue^  pp.  482-488).  The  Liber  dimmms  Romanarum 
Pontifiatm  was  compiled  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  papal  chancery  to  the  end  of  the  nth  century.  Of  the 
more  developed  treatises  and  manuals  of  epistoUiy  rhetoric  which 
succeeded,  and  which  originated  in  Italy,  tne  earliest  example  was 
the  Breeiarium  de  didamtne  of  the  monk  Alberic  of  Monte  Cassino, 
compiled  about  the  year  1075.  Another  well-known  work,  the 
Ratumes  diOandi,  balso attributed  to  the  same  author.  Of  later  date 
was  tbe  Ars  didaminis  of  Bernard  of  Chartres  of  the  12th  century. 
(Among  special  «orks  on  formuUries  are:  E.  de  Roa^,  Recueil 
ghUral  desformules  usiiies  dans  F empire  das  Francs  (3  vols.,  F^^is. 
1861-1871):  K.  Zeumer,  Formulae  Menmntki  eiKarolimi  aeei 
(Hanover,  1886);  and  L.  Rockinger,  Brief sldler  ttnd  FormeMUker 
des  II  bis.  i\  Jakrkunderts  (Munich,  1865-1864). 

Orfa»«MfMii.— The  formalities  observed  by  the  different 
cfannceries  of  medieval  Europe,  which  are  to  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  tbe  documents  issued  by  them,  are  so  varied  and  often  so 
minute,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fiill  account  of  them  within 
the  limits  of  tbe  present  article.  We  can  only  sUte  some  of  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  students  of  diplomatic. 

The  cbanceiy  which  stands  first  and  foremost  is  the  papal 
chancery.  On  account  of  its  antiquity  and  of  its  steady  develop- 
ment, it  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  other  chanceries 
of  Europe.  Organized  in  remote  times,  it  adopted  for 
the  structure  of  its  letters  a  number  of  formulas  and 
rules  which  developed  and  became  more  and  more  fixed  and 
precise  from  cenitury  to  centtuy.  The  Apostolic  court  being 
organised  from  the  first  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  impend 
court,  the  early  pontiffs  would  naturally  have  collected  tbdr 
archives,  as  the  emperors  had  done,  into  scrinia.  Pope  Julius  I., 
AJ>.  537~3S3>  reorganised  the  papal  archives  under  an  official 
sckola  notariorum,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  primicerius 
nolttriorum.  Pope  Damasus,  a.o.  366-384,  built  a  record  office 
at  the  Latenn,  arckivium  sanctae  Romance  ecclesiaef  where  the 
archives  were  kept  and  registers  of  them  compiled.  The  collec- 
tion and  orderiy  arrangement  of  the  archives  provided  material 
for  the  establishment  of  regular  diplomatic  usages,  and  tbe 
science  of  fonnulae  naturally  followed. 

For  the  study  of  papal  documents  four  periods  have  been 
defined,  each  successive  period  being  distingtiished  from  its 
predecessor  by  some  particular  development  of  forms  and 
procedure.  The  first  period  is  reckoned  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  accession  of  Leo  DC.,  a.d.  X048.  For  almost  the  whole  of  the 
first  eight  centuries  no  original  papal  documents  have  survived. 
But  copies  are  found  in  canonical  works  and  registers,  many 
of  them  false,  and  others  probably  not  transcribed  in  full  or  in 
the  original  words;  but  still  of  use,  as  showing  the  growth  of 
formulas.  The  earUest  original  document  is  a  fragment  of  a  letter 
of  Adrian  I.,  a.d.  788.  From  that  date  there  is  a  series,  but  the 
documents  are  rare  to  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century,  all  down 
to  that  period  being  written  on  papyrus.    The  latest  existing 
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papyrus  document  in  France  Is  one  of  Sergius  IV.,  aj>.  xoxx;  in 
Gernumy,  one  of  Benedict  Vm.,  a.d,  1022.  The  earliest  docu- 
ment on  vellum  is  one  of  John  X  Vm. ,  a.d.  X005.  The  nomencla- 
ture of  papal  documents  even  at  an  early  period  is  rather  wide. 
In  their  earliest  form  they  are  Letters,  called  in  the  documents 
themselves,  litter ae^  episU4a,  paginal  scriptum,  sometimes  decrelum, 
A  classification,  generally  accepted,  divides  them  into:  x.  Letters 
or  Epistles:  the  ordinary  acts  of  correspondence  with  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  orders;  including  constitutions  (a  later  term)  or 
decisions  in  matters  of  faith  and  discfpline,  and  encyclicals  giving 
directions  to  bishops  of  the  whole  church  or  of  individual 
countries.  2.  Decrees,  being  letters  promulgated  by  the  popes 
of  their  own  motion.  3.  Decretals,  decisions  on  points  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  or  discipline.  4.  Rescripts  (called  in 
the  originals  preceptunif  auctoritas^  privilcgium),  granting  requests 
to  petitioners.  But  writers  diiler  in  their  terms,  and  such  sub- 
divisions must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  comprehensive  term 
"  bull "  (the  name  of  the  leaden  papal  seal,  bulla^  hiring  transferred 
to  the  document)  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  13th  century. 

Copies  of  papal  deeds  were  collected  into  registers  or  buUaria. 
Lists  showing,  the  chronological  sequence  of  documents  are 
catalogues  of  acts.  When  into  sudi  lists  indications  from 
narrative  soturces  are  introduced  they  become  regesta  {res  gestae) : 
a  term  not  to  be  confused  with  "  register." 

Qeamess  and  conciseness  have  been  recognized  as  attributes 
of  early  papal  letters;  but  even  in  th<»e  of  the  4th  century  certain 
rhjrthmical  periods  have  been  detected  in  their  composition  which 
became  more  marked  under  Leo  the  Great,  aj>.  440-461 /(rand 
which  developed  into  the  cursus  or  prose  rhythm  of  the  pontifical 
chancery  of  the  xith  and  xsth  centuries. 

In  the  most  ancient  deeds  the  pope  styles  himself  EpiscopuSf 
sometimes  Episcopus  Caihdicae  Ecdesiaef  or  Episcopus  Romanae 
Ecdesiaef  rarely  Papa.  Gregory  I.,  a.d.  590,  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  form  Episcopus^  servus  servorum  ZX»,  which  became 
general  in  the  9th  century,  and  thenceforth  was  invariable. 

The  second  period  of  papal  documents  extends  from  Leo  IX.  to 
the  accession  of  Innocent  III.,  a.d.  1048-1 198.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  period  formulae  tended  to  take  more  definite  shape  and.  to 
become  fixed.  In  the  superscription  of  bulls  a  distinction  arose : 
those  which  conferred  lasting  privileges  employing  the  words  in 
perpeluum  to  dose  this  clause;  those  whose  benefaction  was  of 
a  transitory  character  using  the  form  of  salutation,  salutem  et 
apostolicam  benedictionem.  But  it  was  under  Urbax)^  II.,  aj>. 
xo8d-i099,  that  the  principal  formulae,  became  stereotyped. 
Then  the  distinction  between  documents  of  lasting,  and  those  of 
transitory;  value  became  more  exactly  defined;  the  former  class 
being  known  as  greater  bulls,  Imllae  majores  (also  called  priviltgia) , 
the  latter  lesser  bulls,  huUae  minores.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  the  greater  bulls  were  these:  The  first  line  containing  the 
superscription  and  closing  with  the  words  in  perpetuum  (or,  some- 
times, ad  pcrpetuam,  or  attemam,  ret  memoriam)  was  written  in 
tall  and  slender  ornamental  letters,  dose  packed;  the  final 
clauses  of  the  text  develop  with  tendency  to  fixity;  the  pope's 
subscription  is  accompanied  with  the  rota  on  the  left  and  the 
bcnevaiele  monogram  on  the  right;  and  certain  elaborate  forms 
of  dating  aie  punctiliously  observed.  The  introduction  of 
subscriptions  of  cardinals  as  witnesses  had  gradually  become  a 
practice.  Under  Victor  II.,  a.d.  1055-X057,  the  practice  became 
more  confirmed,  and  after  the  time  of  Innocent  II.,  a.o.  X130- 
X 145,  the  subscriptions  of  the  three  orders  were  arranged  accord- 
ing to  rank,  those  of  the  cardinal  bishops  being  pkiced  in  the 
centre  under  the  papal  subscription,  those  of  the  priests  under  the 
roia  on  the  left,  and  those  of  the  deacons  under  the  benevalete  on 
the  right.  In  the  lesser  bulls  simpler  forms  were  employed; 
there  was  no  introductory  line  of  stUted  letters;  the  salutation, 
salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionetHf  dosed  the  superscription; 
the  final  dauscs  were  shortened;  there  was  neither  papal  sub- 
scription, nor  rota,  nor  benevalete;  the  date  was  simple. 

From  the  time  of  Adrian  I.,  a.d.  772-795,  the  system  of  double 
dating  was  followed  in  the  larger  bulls.  The  first  date  was  written 
by  the  scribe  of  the  document,  scriptum  per  manum  N.  with  the 
month  (rardy  the  day  of  the  mouth)  and  year  of  the  indiction. 


The  second,  the  actual  date  of  the  execution  of  the  deed,  was 
entered  (ostensibly)  by  some  high  official, '<iata,  or  datum,  per 
manum  N,,  and  contained  the  day  of  the  month  (according  to  tJhe 
Roman  calendar),  the  year  of  iiidiction,  the  year  of  pontificate 
(in  some  early  deeds,  also  the  yekr  of  Uie  empire  and  the  post- 
consulate  year),  and  the  year  of  the  Incarnation,  which,  however, 
was  gradually  introduced  and  only  became  more  common  in  the 
course  of  the  x  xth  century.  For  example,  a  conunon  form  of  a  full 
date  would  run  thus:  Datmn  Laterani,  per  manum  N.,  sanciae 
Romanae  ecclesiae  diacani  cardinalis,  xiiii.  kl,  Maii,  indictione  V., 
anno  dominicae  Incamatianis  mxcoii.,pdntificatu8  autem  domini 
papae  Urbani  secundi  X^. .  The  simpler  form  c^  the  date  of  a 
lesser  bull  might  be:  Datum  Laterani,  Ui.  nan,  Jan.,  pontificalus 
nostri  anno  iiif. 

By  degrees  the  use  of  the  lesser  bulb  almost  entirdy  superseded 
that  of  the  greater  bulb,  which  became  exceptional  in  the  xjtfa 
century  and  almost  ceased  after  the  migration  to  Avignon  in  1309, 
In  modern  times  the  greater  bulb  occasionally  reappear  for  very 
solemn  acts,  as  bullae  consistoriales,  executed  in  the  oonsblory; 

The  third  period  of  papal  documents  extends  from  Innocent  IH. 
to  Eugenius  IV.,  aj>.  XX98-X43X.  The  pontificate  of  Innocent 
III.  was  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  hbtory  of  the  devdopment 
of  the  papal  chancery.  Formulas  became  more  exactly  fixed, 
defim'tions  more  precise,  the  observation  of  rules  aiui  precedents 
more  constant.  The  sta£F  of  the  chancery  was  reorganized.  The 
exbting  series  of  registers  of  papal  documents  was  then  com- 
menced. The  growing  use  of  lesser  bulb  for  the  business  of  the 
papal  court  led  to  a  further  devdopment  in  the  13th  century. 
They  were  now  divided  into  two  classes:  Tituli Uid  Mandamenta. 
The  former  conferred  favours,  promulgated  precepts,  judgments, 
decisions,  &c.  The  latter  comprised  ordinances,  commissions,  &c., 
and  were  executive  documents.  There  are  certain  features  which 
dbtinguish  the  two  classes.  In  the  tituli,  the  initial  letter  of  the 
pope's  name  b  ornamented  with  openwork  and  the  other  letters 
are  stilted.  In  the  mandamenta,  the  initial  b  filled  in  solid  and 
the  other  letters  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  rest  of  the  text.  In 
the  tituli,  enlarged  letters  mark  the  beginnings  of  the  text  and  of 
certain  dauscs;  but  not  in  the  mandamenta.  In  the  former  the 
mark  of  abbreviadon  b  a  looped  sign;  in  the  latter  it  is  a 
horizontal  stroke.  In  the  former  the  old  practice  of  leaving  a  gap 
between  the  letters  s  and  <,  and  c  and  /,  whenever  they  occur 
together  in  a  word  {e.g.  is  te,  sane  tus),  and  linking  them  by 
a  couph'ng  stroke  above  the  line  b  continued;  in  the  latter  it 
disappears.  The  leaden  bulla  attached  to  a  lituius  (as  a  permanent 
deed)  b  suspended  by  cords  of  red  and  yellow  silks;  while  that  of 
a  mandamentum  (a  temporary  deed)  hangs  from  a  hempen  cord. 

In  the  fourth  period,  extending  from  X431  to  the  present  time, 
the  iUuli  and  mandamenta  have  continued  to  be  the  ordinary 
documents  in  use;  but  certain  other  kinds  have  abo  arisen. 
Briefs  {brevia),  or  apostolic  letters,  concerning  the  personal  affairs 
of  the  pope  or  the  adminbtration  of  the  temporal  dominion,  or 
conceding  indulgences,  came  into  general  use  in  the  13th  century 
in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  '  They  are  written  in  the  iulic 
hand  on  thin  white  vellum;  and  the  name  of  the  pope  with  hb 
style  as  papa  b  written  at  the  head  of  the  sheet,  e.g.  Eugenius 
papa  an.  They  are  closed  and  sealed  with  Seal  of  the  Fisher- 
man, sub  anulo  Piscatoris.  Briefs  have  almost  superseded  the 
mandamenta.  The  documents  known  as  Signatures  of  the  court  of 
Rome  or  Latin  letters,  and  used  prindpally  for  the  expedition  of 
indulgences,  were  first  introduced  in  the  x  5U1  century  They  were 
drawn  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  pope,  which  he  granted  by 
the  words  jKo/  ut  petatur  written  across  the  top.  They  were  not 
sealed;  and  only  the  pontifical  year  appears  in  the  date.  Lastly, 
the  documents  to  which  the  name  of  iiotu propria  b  given  are  also 
without  seal  and  are  used  in  the  adminbtration  of  the  papal  court, 
the  formula  placet  etita  molu  propria  mandamus  bdng  signed  fay 
the  pope. 

The  character  of  the  handwriting  employed  by  the  papal 
chancery  b  discussed  in  the  article  Palaeography.  Here  it  will 
be  enough  to  state  that  the  early  style  was  derived  from  the 
Lombardic  hand,  and  that  it  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  X2th  century;  but  that,  from  the  loth  century. 
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owing  to  the  general  adoption  of  thp  Caroline  minuscule  writing, 
it  b^an  to  fail  and  gradually'  became  so  unfamiliar  to  the  un- 
initiated, that,  whilcit  still  continued  in  use  for  papal  bulls,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  accompany  them  with  copies  written  in  the 
more  intelligible  Caroline  script.  The  intricate,  fanciful  character, 
known  as  the  IMera  saneti  Pdri^  was  invented  in  the  time 
of  Clement  VIII.,  aj>.  x  593-1605,  was  fully  developed  under 
Alexander  VIII.,  x689-xi69x,  and  was  only  abolished  at  the  end  of 
the  ytzi  1878  by  Leo  XIII. 

Of  the  chancery  of  the  Merovingian  line  of  kings  as  many  as 
ninety  authentic  diplomas  are  known,  and,  of  these,  thirty-seven 
are  originab,  the  earliest  being  of  the  year  635.  The 
most  ancient  examples  were  written  on  papyrus,  vdlum 
supersejding  that  material  towards  the  end  of  the  7th 
century.  All  these  diplomas  are  technically  letters, 
having  the  superscription  and  address  and,  at  the  foot,  dose 
to  the  seal,  the  valedictory  hetuvakU.  They  commence  with  a 
monogrammatic  invocation,  which,  together  with  the  superscrip- 
tion and  address  written  in  fandful  elongated  letters,  occupies  the 
first  line.  The  superscription  always  runs  in  the  form,  N. 
rtx  Prancarum.  The  most  complete  kinds  of  diplomas  were 
authenticated  by  the  king's  subscription,  that  of  the  referendarius 
(the  official  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  royal  seal),  the 
impression  of  the  seal,  and  exceptionally  by  subscriptions  of 
prdates  and  great  personages.  The  royal  subscription  was 
nsually  autograph;  but,  if  the  sovereign  were  too  young  or  too 
illiterate  to  write,  a  monogram  was  traced  by  the  scribe.  The 
referend2ury,  if  he  countersigned  the  royal  subscription,  added  the 
word  optMlU  to  his  own  signature;  if  he  subscribed  independently, 
he  wrote  recogtumt  ei  subscripsUt  the  end  of  the  last  word  bdng 
usually  lost  in  flourishes  forming  a  ruche.  The  date  gave  the 
place,  day,  month  and  year  of  the  reign.  The  Merovingian  royal 
diplomas  are  of  two  classes:  (x)  Precepts,  conferring  gifts, 
favours,  immunities  and  confirmations,  entitled  in  the  documents 
themselves  as  praeceptum^  praeceptio^  auctorUas\  some  drawn  up 
in  full  form,  with  preamble  and  ample  final  dauses;  others  less 
predae  and  format  (3)  Judgmmts  {judidc)t  which  required  no 
preamble  or  final  dauses  as  they  were  records  of  the  sovereign's 
judicial  decisions;  they  were  subscribed  by  the  referendary  and 
were  sealed  with  Uxe  royal  seal.  Other  dasses  of  documents  were 
the  cartae  de  mundebwdef  taking  persons  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection, »nd  imdiciUi  or^  letters  transmitting  orders  or  notifying 
decisions;  but  no  examples  have  survived. 

The  diplomas  of  the  early  Carolingians  differed,  as  was  natural, 
but  little  from  those  of  their  predecessors.  As  mayors  of  the 
palace,  Charles  Martel  and  Pippin  took  the  style  of 
w  inluster.  On  becoming  klng^  Pippin  retained  it; 
FippinuSf  vir  vnluster^  rex  Francorumt  and  it  continued 
to  be  part  of  the  royal  title  till  Charlemagne  became 
emperor.  The  royal  subscription  was  in  form  of  a  sign -manual 
or  mark;  but  Charlemagne  elaborated  this  into  a  monogram  of 
the  letters  of  his  name  built  up  on  a  cross.  In  775  the  royal  title 
of  Chariemagne  became  C<uroluSt  gratia  Dei  rex  Francotum  d 
Lantaharierum,  ac  patrkius  RomanorUm^  the  last  words  bdng 
assumed  on  his  visit  to  Rome  in  774.  On  becoming  emperor  in 
800,  he  was  styled  Imperator,  Romanum  gubemans  imperium,  rex 
Prancorum  d  langobardorum.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  thenceforth 
bis  name  «as  spdt  with' initial  K  (as  it  was  on  the  monogram), 
having  previously  been  written  with  C  in  the  deeds.  Most  of  his 
diplomas  were  authenticated  by  the  subscription  of  the  chancellor 
and  fanpresaion  of  the  seat.  A  novelty  in  the  form  of  dating  was 
abo  introduced,  two  words,  datum  (for  time)  and  actum  (for 
place),  bdng  now  employed.  The  character  of  the  writing  of  the 
dipfemas,  founded  on  the  Roman  cursive  hand,  which  had 
become  very  intricate  under  the  Merovingians,  improved  under 
tlieir  suooessors,  yet  the  reform  which  was  introduced  into  the 
literary  taipt  hardly  affected  the  cursive  writing  of  diplomatic 
niktil  the  latter  part  of  Charlemagne's  reign.  The  archaic  style 
was  particularly  maintained  in  judgments,,  which  were  issued 
by  the  private  chancery  of  the  palace,  a  department  more  con- 
■ervative  in  its  methods  than  the  imperial  chancery.  It  was  in 
the  rdgn  of  Louis  Debonair,  aj>.  8x4-840,  that  the  Carolingian 


diploma  took-  its  final  shape.  A  variation  now  appears  in  the 
monogram,  that  monarch's  sign-manual  being  built  up,  not  on  a 
cross  as  previously,  but  on  the  letter  H.,  the  initial  of  his  name 
Hludovicus,  and  serving  as  the  pattern  for  successive  monarchs  of 
the  name  of  Louis. 

In  the  Carolingian  chancery  the  staff  was  exclusivdy  ecdesi- 
astical;  at  its  head  was  the  chancellor,  whose  title  u  traced  back 
to  the  cancetlariuSt  or  petty  officer  under  the  Roman  empire, 
stationed  at  the  bar  or  lattice  (canceUt)  of  the  basilica  or  other  law 
court  and  serving  as  vahet.  As  keeper  of  the  royal  archives 
his  subscription  was  indispensable  for  royal  acts. '  The  diplomas 
were  drawn  up  by  the  notaries,  an  important  body,  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  formulae  and  traditions  of 
the  office.  It  h^  been  observed  that  in  the  gth  cehtury  the 
documents  were  drawn  carefuUy,  but  that  in  the  xoth  century 
there  was  a  great  degeneration  in  this  respect.  Under  the  early 
Capetian  kings  there  was  great  confusion  and  want  of  uniformity 
in  their  diplomas;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Louis  VI., 
A.O.  X  X08,  that  the  formulae  were  again  reduced  to  rules. 

The  acts  of  th"  imperial  chancery  of  Germany  followed  the 
patterns  of  the  C  .rolingian  diplomas,  with  little  variation  down 
to  the  rdgn  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  a.d.  XX52-XX90.  .^^^^ 
The  sovereign's  style  was  N.  divina  favetUe  dementia  gj^^la 
rex;  after  coronation  at  Rome  he  became  imperator  ttmmeKy* 
augustus.  At  the  end  of  the  xoth  century,  Otto  in. 
developed  the  latter  title  into  Romanorum  imperator  augustus. 
Under  Henry  IIL,  and  regularly  from  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  a.d. 
IX06-X125,  the  title  before  coronation  has  been  Romanorum  rex. 
The  royal  monogram  did  not  necessarily  contain  all  the  letters  of 
the  name;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  year  976,  it  became 
more  complicated  and  combined  the  imperial  title  with  the  name. 
For  example,  the  monogram  of  Henry  II.  combines  the  words 
HenHcus  Romanorum  imperator  augustus.  The  flourished  ruckes 
also,  as  in  the  Frankish  chanceries,  were  in  vogue.  Eventually 
they  were  used  by  certain  of  the  chancellors  as  a  sign-manual,  and 
took  fandful  shapes,  such  as  a  buOding  with  a  cupola,  or  even  a 
diptych.  They  disappear  early  in  the  X2th  century,  the  period 
when  in  other  respects  the  chancery  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
largely  adopted  a  more  simple  style  in  its  diplomas.  Lists  of 
witnesses,  in  support  of  the  royal  and  offidal  subscriptions,  were 
sometimes  added  in  the  course  of  the  xith  century,  and  they 
appear  regularly  in  documents  a  hundred  years  later. 

For  the  study  of  diplomatic  in  England,  material  exists  in  two 
distinct  series  of  documents,  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and 
those  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Anglo-  q,^^ 
Saxon  kings  appear  to  have  borrowed,  partially,  the  ^Seim 
style  of  their  diplomas  from  the  chanceries  of  their  Ba^mad, 
Prankish  neighbours,  introdudng  at  the  same  time 
modifications  which  give  those  documents  a  particular  character 
marking  their  nationality.  In  some  of  the  earlier  examples  we 
find  that  the  lines  of  the  foreign  style  are  followed  more  or  less 
closely;  but  very  soon  a  simpler  modd  was  adopted  which,  while 
it  varied  in  formulas  from  reign  to  reign,  lasted  in  general  con- 
struction down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  royal 
charters  were  usually  drawn  up  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  began  with  a  preamble  or  exordium  (in  some  instances 
preceded  by  an  invocation  headed  with  the  ckrismon  or  with  a 
cross),  in  the  eariy  times  of  a  simple  character,  but,  later,  drawn 
out  not  infrequently  to  great  length  in  involved  and  bombastic 
periods.  Then  inmiediately  followed  the  disposing  or  granting 
clause,  often  accompam'ed  with  a  few  words  explaining  the  motive, 
such  as,  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the  grantor;  and  the  text  was 
dosed  with  final  dauses  of  varying  extent,  protecting  the  deed 
against  infringement,  &c.  In  early  examples  the  dating  clause 
gave  the.day  and  month  (often  according  to  the  Roman  calendar) 
and  the  year  of  the  indiction;  but  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  was 
also  immediately  adopted;  and,  later,  the  regnal  year  also.  The 
position  of  this  clause  in  the  charter  was  subject  to  variation. 
The  subscriptions  of  the  king  and  of  the  personages  witnessing 
the  deed,  eadi  preceded  by  a  cross,  but  all  written  by  the  hand 
of  the  scribe,  usually  closed  the  charter.  A  peculiarity  was  the 
introduction,  in  many  instances,  dther  in  the  body  of  the  charter. 
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or  in  •  iqiuite  puagnph  it  the  end,  of  Ibc  boundnriet  o(  ibt 
hod  granled,  wiitlcn  in  the  lUitive  tongue.  Tbe  wvenicni  ol 
tbe  Kvenl  kiDgdoms  of  the  Hepurchy,  u  ndl  u  thoK  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  uiually  ityled  ihemselvo  rtx.  But  Crom  the 
time  dI  iGthelsUm,  A.D,  S15-840,  they  a]»  uiumed  fintutic 
titleain  the  teit  of  Iheirdurtcra,  nicb  u:  rtxetpnMiariiu,ra 
It  talcf,  iHbenu^lerttrtiUir,  moHatcius,uid  puticuluiy  the  Gieek 
basiUia,  and  bmileta  indiulriui.  At  the  nunc  lime  the  nune  of 
Albion  was  also  frequently  used  for  Briuin. 

A  hr^c  Qumbcr  of  documenu  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  dating 
from  the  7th  century,  hsA  survived,  hoih  original  and  copies 

01  copies  (bo^  contempomy  and  kiter)  or  as  spurious  deeds. 

Although  there  is  evidence,  as  above  stated,  ol  the  use  of  icals 
by  certain  o[  the  Mercian  kings,  the  method  of  authentication  of 
diplomas  by  se^I  impiessioa  vas  practically  uoknoirn  to  tbe 
Angki-Saxon  sovcreignB,  save  only  to  Ed  wud  the  Confessor,  who, 
copying  the  custom  which  obtaiud  upon  the  continent,  adopted 
the  use  of  a  great  seaL 

With  the  Nonnan  Conquat  the  old  tradition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saions  disappeared.  The  Cooqaeror  brought  with  him  the 
practice  ol  the  Roman  chanceiy,  which  naturally  followed  the 
Capetian  model;  and  bis  diplomu  of  English  orisin  differed  only 
from  those  of  Normandy  by  Ihc  addition  of  his  new  style,  rex 
AHihrHm,  in  the  supencription.  But  even  from  tbe  £nt  there 
was  a  tendency  to  simplidLy  in  the  new  English  chuicery,  not 
Improbably  suggested  by  the  brief  fortoalities  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  and,  side  by  side  with  the  tnore  formal  royal  diplomas, 
olbers  of  shorter  form  snd  less  ceremony  were  issued,  which  by 
the  reign  ol  Heniy  U.  quite  superseded  the  more  solemn  docu- 
ments. These  simpler  charters  began  with  the  royal  superscrip- 
tion, tbe  address,  and  the  salutatlan^  «.£.  WiiJdmas^  Dei  patia  rex 
An^artiiB,  K.  cpiscsps  d  mKiitiu  banmibui  a  fiddiiui  tait 
Frtncii  el  Antfii  siUutem.  Then  followed  tbe  notification  and  tbe 
grant,  (.J.  SaaHi  me  amcetnisi,  he,  generally  without  final 
chases,  or,  if  any,  brief  clauses  of  protection  and  warranty;  and, 
at  the  end,  the  list  of  witnesses  and  the  date.  Hie  regnal  year 
was  usually  dted;  but  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  was  also 
MnDetimes  given.  Ibe  great  seal  was  appended.  To  some  of  the 
Conqueror's  charten  bis  subscription  and  those  oi  his  queen  and 
ions  are  attached,. written  by  the  scribe,  but  accompanied  with 
crones  which  may  or  may  not  be  autograph.  By  the  reign  of 
John  the  simpler  form  of  royal  charters  bad  takeo  final  shape, 
and  from  this  time  the  acta  of  the  kings  of  England  have  been 
classified  under  tbiH  heads:  viz,  (i)  Cbsrteis,  generally  of  the 
pattern  described  nbove;  (i)  Letters  patent,  in  which  tbe  address- 
h  general,  Unitcras  frescnia  lUltna  iiatalurii,  lie;  tbe  cor- 
robonlive  clause  describes  the  character  of  the  document,  In 
atjia  rei  ItiHm^nium  lui  lUena  nmlrai  hri  hciniu  paltnla;  tbe 
ibif  himself  is  his  own  witness,  Tiilt  nu  ipso;  and  the  great  seal 
is  appended;  (j)  Close  letters,  administrative  documents  convey- 
ing oideti,  tbe  kfaig  witnessing,  TaU  me  ipio. 
I  The  ityle  of  the  Entfiab  iJngs  down  to  John  was,  with  few 
ticeptioni,  Bex  AH^orum;  thenceforwaid,  Rex  Aniliae.  Henry 
II.  added  the  feudal  titles,  dia  NotmamtnoK  et  Aquilanonim  el 
ttmei  A  ndeiatojvn,  which  Henry  m.  curtaUed  todiix  ^^nfaiuie. 
John  added  the  title  dtminiu  Hiieniae;  Edward  III.,  on  diira- 
fng  tbe  croon  of  France,  alyled  himself  rei  Aniliae  et  Fraruiae, 
the  tame  title  being  bone  by  successive  kings  down  to  the  year 
igei;  and  Reniy  VHI.,  in  ijir,  assumed  the  title  of  fdei 
iiftiHei.  llie  formula  [>ri(r«lKi  doe*  not  consistently  accompany 
tbe  royal  title  until  tbe  rtifn  of  Henry  IL,  who  adopted  it  in  r  r  73 
(tee  L.  Delisle,  Jf A«irenr  la  cJimu'd{><  do  cikartei  d<  Henri //., 
In  the  BiH.  ie  F  late  ia  Chattel,  IxviL  ]6i-4oi). 

The  forms  adopted  in  the  royal  chanceries  were  naturally 
imitated  in  tbe  composition  of  privktc  deeds  which  ui  all  countries 

2^       research.    Thestudent  of  En^ish  diplomatic  wiil  soon 

remark  bow  readily  the  private  chatters,  especially 

conveyancn   of    real    property,    fall   into   dataei.   and   how 

stoeotyped  the  phrueolagy  arid  lormulae  of  each  class  become, 


only  modified  from  dme  to  time  hy  pirtlcolar  ic 
Tbe  brevity  of  the  early  conveyances  b  maintained  tbrou^ 
successive  generations,  witb  only  moderate  growtb  a*  time 
progresss  through  the  nth,  ijth  and  t4th  centurio.  Tlie 
different  kinds  ol  deeds  which  the  requirements  of  ladety  have 
from  time  to  time  called  mto  eiiilence  mutt  be  leuned  by  the 
student  from  the  text-books.  But  a  particular  form  of  document 
which  was  especially  in  favour  in  England  should  be  mentioned. 
This  wss  the  chirograph  (Gr.  x<^fi,  a  hand,  yp^^tir,  la  write), 
which  is  found  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  which  got  its 
trd  durograpkum,  dropaphum  ot  cyropaphum 


loflhed 


the  head  of  each  ol 
authentic  copies  which  the  two  parties  to  s  transaction  would 
require.  Then  it  becsme  tbe  habit  to  use  tbe  word  thus  written 
as  a  tolly,  tbe  two  copies  ol  the  deed  being  written  on  one  ihc«. 
head  to  head,  with  tbe  word  between  them,  which  was  then  cut 
through  longitudinally  in  a  straight,  or  more  commonly  waved  or 
indented  (in  madum  denlium)  line,  each  of  tbe  two  copia  thus 
having  boll  of  the  KOrd  at  tbe  head.  Anyotber  word,  or  s  series 
of  letters,  might  thus  be  employed;  and  more  than  two  copies 
of  a  deed  could  thus  be  mode  to  taUy.  Tbe  chirograph  wss  the 
precursor  of  the  modern  indenture,  the  commonest  form  of 
English  deeds,  though  no  longer  a  tally.  In  other  countries,  the 
notorial  instrument  has  performed  the  functions  which  the 
chirograph  ud  indenture  have  discharged  for  us. 

Atrtaourma. — General  treati>ee,handboolu.  St.,  are  J.  MabiUon, 
De  re  iiplamtlica  (1709);  Tosdn  and  TouKoio.  Nmafau  TmiU  ie 
tfiffoiiulifiii  |If 50-1 763)  iT.Madox,  Fermtdvt  An^ittaam  (tToaJi 


Speanina  ukOa  itaHamm  Piralifiiiuii  fimK^^^mn^iMJ-igSTT: 
SpeeiwtiMifa^aiirilplucareieilmimSiimanmtmpmUijUiaii  (l8SSi; 
Kecuril  ii  hc-rimiUi  i  Fiaait  it  lEuitt  iet  Charlei  (not  publirbed) 
(iSSo,  ftc.^;  J,  Muflol  vTtivero.  Chreibtmalkia  (alaecinpUfa: 
icriflnrat  Hiipmat  •rlrrit  ipttimina  (1890):  E.  A.  Bond,  Fae- 
I  OuETleri  m  U>  BrUuk  Uunn,  (iStj-iS;*!-' 


idHTj^E 
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DIPOEHUS  and  SCTUIS,  eorly  Greek  sculptors,  who  worked 
togetber,  and  ue  ssid  lo  have  been  pupils  of  Daedalus,  Pliny 
assigns  to  tbem  tbe  dote  5S11  n.c,  and  says  that  they  worked  at 
Sicyon,  which  city  from  their  time  onwards  became  one  of  the 
great  schools  of  sculpture.  Tbey  alto  made  statues  for  Cleotue 
and  AigOB.  They  worked  in  wood,  ebony  and  ivory,  and 
apparently  also  in  marble.     It  a  curious  that  no  Inaoiptioii 


in  tbeologisin 


10  li^t. 
DIPPEl,  JOHANH  KONRAD  (r«73-i734),  C 
indslchemist,  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  was  bom  at  the  cssueol 
r'rankenslein,  neat  Darmstadt,  on  the  lolh  of  August  167J,    He 
tudied  theology  st  Giesten.    After  a  short  visit  to  WItteoberg 
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be  went  to  StnasbuiSf  where  he  lectured  on  alchemy  and  cbiro- 
mancy,  and  occasionally  preached.  He  gained  considerable 
popularity,  but  was  obliged  after  a  time  to  quit  the  city,  owing  to 
bis  irregular  manner  of  living.  He  had  up  to  this  time  eqwused 
the  cause  of  the  orthodox  as  against  the  pietists;  but  in  bis  two 
first  works,  published  under  the  name  "  Christianus  Democritus," 
Ortkadoxia  Orlkodoxorum  (1697)  and  Pa^mus  vapulans  Prth 
Ustamihtm  (1698),  he  assailed  the  fundamental  positions  of  the 
Lutheran  theology.  He  held  that  religion  consisted  not  in  dogma 
but  exclusively  in  love  and  self-sacrifice.  To  avoid  persecution 
be  was  a>mpdled  to  wander  from  place  to  place  in  Germany, 
HoUand,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  at  Leiden  in  171X.  He  discovered  Prussian  blue, 
and  by  the  destructive  distiUation  of  bones  prq;>ared  the  evil- 
smeUing  product  known  as  Dippel's  animal  oiL .  He  died  near 
Berldmrg  on  the  a  5th  of  April  X73A. 
An  enlaryied  edition  of  Dippd's  collected  works  was  published  at 


the  Hislonscku  Taxkenbtuk  for  185B. 

DIPSOMANIA  (from  Gr.  5i^,  thirst,  and  /lorfa,  madness), 
m  term  formerly  applied  to  the  attacks  of  deliriimi  {q,t.)  caused 
by  alcoholic  poisoning.  It  is  now  sometimes  loosiely  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  condition  of  incurable  ind>riatcs,  but  strictly 
sbould  be  confined  to  the  pathological  and  insatiable  desire  for 
alodiol,  sometimes  occurring  in  paroxysms. 

DIFTBRA  (to,  double,  irrcpd,  wings),  a  term  (first  em- 
ployed in  its  modem  sense  by  XJnnaeus,  Fauna  Sttecica,  ist 
cd.,  1746,  p.  306)  used  in  zoological  classification  for  one  of  the 
Orders  into  which  the  Hexapoda,  or  Insecta,  are  divided.  The 
relation  of  the  Diptera  (two-winged  flies,  or  flies  proper)  to  the 
other  Orders  is  dolt  with  under  Hexapoda  {q.v.). 

The  diief  characteristic  of  the  Diptera  is  expressed  in  the  name 
of  tbe  Order,  sbce,  with  the  exception  of  certain  aberrant  and 
apterous  forms,  flies  possess  but  a  single  pair  of  membranous 
wingji,  which  are  attached  to  the  meso-thorax.  Wing-covers  and 
hind-wings  are  alike  absent,  and  the  latter  are  represented  by  a 
pair  of  little  knobbed  oigans,  the  halteres  or  balancers,  which 
have  a  controlling  and  directing  function  in  flight  The  other 
structural  characters  of  the  Order  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as: — mouth-parts  adapted  for  piercing  and  sucking,  or  for 
■uctioo  alone,  and  consisting  of  a  proboscis  formed  of  the  labium, 
and  enclosing  modifications  of  the  other  usual  parts  of  the  mouth, 
some  of  which,  however,  may  be  wanting;  a  thorax  fused  into 
a  single  mass;  and  legs  with  five-jointed  tarsi.  The  wings,  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  folded,  are  usually  tranq>arent,  but 
occawonally  pigmented  and  adorned  with  coloured  q)Ots, 
bk>tches  or  bands;  the  wing-membrane,  though  sometimes- 
clothed  with  minute  haizs,  seldom  bears  scales;  the  wing-veins, 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  classification  of  Diptera, 
are  usually  few  in  number  and  chiefly  longitudinal,  there  being 
a  ooarked  paucity  of  cioss-veins.  In  a  large  number  of  Diptera 
an  incision  in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing,  near  the  base, 
narks  off  a  small  lobe,  the  posterior  lobe  or  alula,  while  connected 
witb  this  but  situated  on  the  thorax  itself  there  is  a  pair  of 
membranous  scales,  or  squamae,  which  when  present  serve  to 
concttl  the  halteres.  The  antennae  of  Diptem,  which  are  also 
extrooely  important  in  classification,  are  thread-like  in  the  more 
primitive  families,  such  as  tbe  Tipulidae  (daddy-long-legs),  where 
they  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  joints,  all  of  which 
except  tbe  first  two,  and  sometimes  also  the  last  two>  are  similar 
in  shape;  in  the  more  spedaUzed  families,  such  as  the  Tahanidae 
(horse-flies),  Syrpkidae  (hover-flies)  or  iiuscidae  (house-flies, 
blue-bottles  and  their  allies),  the  number  of  antennal  joints  is 
greatly  reduced  by  coalescence,  so  that  the  antennae  appear  to 
consist  of  only  three  joints.  In  these  forms,  however,  the  third 
joint  is  really  a  complex,  which  in  many  families  bears  in  addition 
a  jointed  bristle  (arista)  or  style,  representing  the  terminal  joints 
of  tbe  primitive  antenna.  Although  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
of  Diptera  the  body  is  more  or  less  ck>thed  with  hair,  the  hairy 
covering  is  usually  so  short  that  to  the  unaided  eye  the  insects 
aj>pear  almost  bare;  some  forms,  however,  such  as  the  bee-flies 


{Bombylim)  and  certain  robber-flies  {Asiltdae)  are  c(»^>icuously 
hairy.  Bristles  are  usually  present  on  the  legs,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  families  on  the  body  also;  those  on  the  head  and  thorax 
are  of  great  importance  in  classification. 

Between  40,000  and  50,000  spedta  of  Diptera  are  at  present 
known,  but  these  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  actually  in  existence. 
The  q>edes  recognized  as  British  number  some  2700,  but  to  this 
total  additions  are  constantly  being  made.  As  a  rule  flies  are  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  and  many,  such  as  certain  blood-sucking 
nudges  of  the  genus  Ceratopogonf  are  even  minute;  as  extremes 
of  size  may  be  mentioned  a  conunon  British  midge,  Ceraiopogon 
varius,  the  female  of  which  measures  onty  li  millimetre,  and  tl^e 
gigantic  Mydaidae  of  Central  and  South  America  as  well  as  certain 
Australian  robber-flies,  which  have  a  body  i\  in.  long,  with  a 
wing-expanse  of  3^  in.  In  bodily  form  Diptera  present  two  main 
types,  either^  as  in  the  case  of  the  more  primitive.and  generalized 
families,  they  are  gnat-  or  midge-like  in  shape,  with  slender 
bodies  and  kmg,  delicate  legSi  or  else  they  exhibit  a  more  or  lesa 
dbtinct  resemblance  to  the  common  house-fly,  having  compact 
and  stoutly  built  bodies  and  legs  of  moderate  length.  Diptera 
in  general  are  not  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  coloration;  as  a 
rule  they  are  dull  and  incon^icuous  in  hue,  the  prevailing  body- 
tints  being  browns  and  greys;  occasionaUy,  however,  more 
eq)edally  in  species  {Syrpkidae)  that  mimic  Hymenoptera,  the 
body  is  oon^icuously  banded  with  yellow;  a  few  are  metallic^ 
such  as  the  species  of  Pormosia,  found  in  the  islands  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  which  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
insects.  The  sexes  in  Dipten  are  usually  alike,  though  in  a 
number  of  families  with  short  antennae  the  males  are  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  their  eyes  meet  together  (or  nearly  so)  on  the 
forehead.  Metamorphosis  in  Diptera  is  complete;  the  laxvae  are 
utterly  different  from  the  periect  insects  in  appearance,  and, 
although  varying  greatly  in  outward  form,  are  usually  footless 
grubs;  those  of  the  Muacidae  are  generally  known  as  maggots. 
The  pupa  either  shows  the  appendages  of  the  perfect  insect, 
though  these  are  encased  in  a  sheath  and  adherent  to  the  body, 
or  else  it  is  entirely  concealed  within  the  hardened  and  contracted 
larval  integument,  which  forms  a  barrel-shaped  protecting 
capsule  or  puparium. 

Diptera  are  divided  into  some  sixty  families,  the  exact  classi- 
fication of  which  has  not  yet  been  finally  settled.  The  majority 
of  authors,  however,  follow  Brauer  in  dividing  the  order  into 
two  sections,  Orthorrhapha  and  Cjrdorrhapha,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  pupa-case  ^lits  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the 
perfect  insect.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  pupae  in  these 
two  sections  have  already  been  described. 

In  the  Orthorrhapha,  in  the  pupae  of  which  the  appendages 
of  the  perfect  insect  are  usually  visible,  the  pupa-case  generally 
splits  in  a  straight  line  down  the  back  near  the  cephalic  end;  in 
front  of  this  longitudinal  cleft  there  may  be  a  small  transverse 
one,  the  two  together  forming  a  T-shaped  fissure.  In  the 
Cydorrhapha  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  actual  pupa  is 
concealed  within  the  hardened  larval  skin,  the  imago  escapes 
through  a  circular  orifice  formed  by  pushing  off  or  through  the 
head  end  of  the  puparium.  The  Diptera  Orthorrhapha  include 
the  more  primitive  and  less  specialized  families  such  as  the 
Tipulidae  (daddy-long-legs),  Culicidae  (gnats  or  mosquitoes), 
Ckironamidae  (midges),  Mycetophilidae  (fungus-midges),  Tab- 
anidae  (horse-flies),  AsUidae  (robber-flies),  &c.  The  Diptera 
Cyclotihapha  on  the  other  hand  consist  of  the  most  highly 
specialised  families,  such  as  the  Syrpkidae  (hover-flies),  Outridae 
(bot  and  warble  flies),  and  iiuscidae  {setuu  laticrt—\ht  house-fly 
and  its  allies,  including  tsetse-flies,  fltth-flies,  Tackininae,  or  flies 
the  larvae  of  which  are  internal  parasites  of  caterpillars,  &c.). 
It  is  customary  to  divide  the  Orthorrhapha  into  the  two  divisions 
Nematocera  and  Brachycera,  in  the  former  of  which  the  antennae 
are  dongate  and  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  condition,  as  described 
above,  while  in  the  latter  these  organs  are  short,  and,  as  already 
explained,  apparently  composed  of  only  three  joints. 

Within  the  divisions  named — Orthorrhapha  Nematocera, 
Orthorrhapha  Brachycera  and  Cydorrhapha — the  constituent 
families  are  usually  grouped  into  a  series  of  "  superfamilies," 
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distinguished  by  featurespf  structure  or  habit.  Certain  extremely 
aberrant  Diptera,  whicli,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a 
parasitic  mode  of  life,  have  undergone  great  structural  modifica- 
tion, are  further  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion, on  account  of  which  the  families  composing  the  group  are 
often  termed  Pupipara.  In  these  forms  the  pregnant  female, 
instead  of  laying  eggs,  as  Diptera  usually  do,  or  even  producing 
a  nimiber  of  minute  living  larvae,  gives  birth  at  one  time  but  t6 
a  single  larva,  which  is  retained  within  the  oviduct  of  the  mother 
until  adult,  and  assumes  the  pupal  state  immediately  on  extrusion. 
The  Pupipara  are  also  termed  Eprobosddea  (although  they 
actually  possess  a  well-developed  and  functional  probosds),  and 
by  some  dlpterists  the  Eprobosddea  are  regarded  as  a  suborder 
and  contrasted  as  such  with  the  rest  of  the  Diptera,  which  are 
styled  the  suborder  Probosddea.  By  other  writers  Probosddea 
and  Eproboscidea  are  treated  as  primary  divisions  of  the 
Cyclorrhapha.  In  reality,  however,  the  families  designated 
EprolxMddea  (Hippoboscidae,  Braididae,  Nydmbiidae  and 
StreMidae),  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  constituting  either 
a  suborder,  or  even  a  main  division  of  the  Cydorrhapha;  they 
ahe  simply  Cydorrhapha  much  modified  owing  to  parasitism,  and 
in  view  of  the  dosdy  sinuliar  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  tsetse- 
flics  the  special  designation  Pupipara  should  be  abandoned. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  classification  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  in  1906  Professor  Lameere,  of  Brussels!  proposed  a 
scheme  for  the  classification  of  Diptera  which  as  regards  both  the 
limits  of  the  families  and  their  grouping  into  higher  categories 
differs  considerably  from  that  in  current  use. 

Little  light  on  the  rdationship  and  evolution  of  the  various 
families  of  Diptera  is  afforded  by  fossil  forms,  since  as  a  rule  the 
latter  are  readily  referable  to  existing  families.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  spedes  from  the  Solenhofen  lithographic  Oolite, 
fossil  Diptera  belong  to  the  Tertiary  Period,  during  which 
the  members  of  this  order  attained  a  high  degree  of  development. 
In  amber,  as  proved  by  the  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
the  proverbial  "  fly  "  is  more  numerous  than  any  other  crea- 
tures, and  with  very  few  exceptions  representatives  of  all  the 
existing  families  have  been  foimd.  The  famous  Tertiary  beds 
at  Florissant,  Colorado,  have  yidded  a  considerable  number 
or  remarkably  well-preserved  Tipulidae  (in  which  family  are 
Induded  the  most  primitive  of  existing  Diptera),  as  also  spedes 
belonging  to  other  families,  such  as  iiycetophUiiae  and  even 
Oestridae. 

Diptera  as  an  order  are  probably  more  widdy  distributed  over 
the  earth's  surface  than  are  the  representatives  of  any  similar 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Flies  seem  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  extremes  of  cold  equally  as  wdl  as  to  those  of  heat, 
and  species  belonging  to  the  order  are  almost  invariably  induded 
in  the  collections  brought  back  by  members  of  Arctic  expeditions. 
Others  are  met  with  in  the  most  isolated  localities;  thus  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  discovered  on  the  desolate  shores  of  Kerguelen's 
Island  apterous  and  semi-apterous  Diptera  {Tipulidae  and 
Epkydridae)  of  a  degraded  type  adapted  to  the  climatic  peculi- 
arities of  the  locality.  Many  bird  parasites  bdonging  to  the 
Hippoboscidae  have  naturally  been  carried  about  the  world  by 
their  hosts,  while  other  species,  such  as  the  house-fly,  blow-fly  and 
drone-fly,  have  in  like  manner  been  disseminated  by  human 
agency.  Most  families  and  a  large  proportion  of  genera  are 
represented  throughout  the  world,  but  in  some  cases  {e.g.  Glossina 
— see  Tsetse-Fly)  the  distribution  of  a  genus  is  limited  to  a 
continent  As  a  rule  the  general  fades  as  well  as  dimensions  are 
remarkably  uniform  throughout  a  family,  so  that  tropical  spedes 
often  differ  little  in  appearance  from  those  inhabiting  temperate 
regions.  Many  instances  of  exaggerated  and  apparently  un- 
natural structure  nevertheless  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  genera 
Pangonio,  Nemestrina,  Ackias,  Diopsissmd  the  family  Cdyphidae, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  chiefly  in  tropical  spedes  that 
these  peculiarities  are  found.  To  a  geographical  distribution  of 
the  widest  extent,  Diptera  add  a  range  of  habits  of  the  most 
diversified  nature;  they  are  both  animal  and  vegetable  feeders, 
an  enormous  number  of  spedes  acting,  espedally  in  the  larval 
state,  as  scavengers  in  consuming  putrescent  or  decomposing 


matter  of  both  kinds.  The  phytophagous  spedes  are  attached  to 
various  parts  of  plants,  dead  or  alive;  and  the  carnivorous  in  like 
manner  feed  on  dead  or  living  flesh,  or  its  products,  many  larvme 
being  parasitic  on  living  animals  of  various  classes  (in  Australia 
the  larva  of  a  spedes  of  Muscidae  is  even  a  parasite  of  frogs), 
espedaHy  the  caterpillars  of  Lepidoptera,  which  are  destroyed  in 
great  numbers  by  Tachininae,  The  recent  discovery  of  a  bk>od- 
sucking  maggot,  which  is  found  in  native  huts  throughout  tbe 
greater  part  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Africa,  and  attacks  the 
inmates  when  asleep,  is  of  great  interest. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that,  of  insects  which  directly 
or  indirectly  affect  the  iwlfare  of  man,  Diptera  form  the  vast 
majority,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  good  effected  by 
many  spedes  in  the  rapid  dearing  away  of  aninuJ  and  vegetable 
impurities,  and  in  keeping  other  insect  enemies  in  check,  counter- 
balances the  evil  and  annoyance  wrought  by  a  large  section  of  the 
Order.  The  part  played  by  certain  bk)od-sucklng  Diptera  in  the 
dissemination  of  disease  is  now  well  known  (see  Mosquito  and 
Tsetse-Fly),  and  under  the  term  myiasis  medical  literature 
includes  a  lengthy  redtal  of  instances  of  the  praence  of  Dipterous 
larvae  in  various  parts  of  the  living  human  body,  ud  the 
injuries  caused  thereby.  That  Diptera  of  the  type  of  the  common 
house-fly  are  often  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  such  diseases  as  cholera  and  enteric  fever  is  undeniable,  and 
as  regards  blood-sucking  forms,  in  addition  to  those  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  it  is  suffident  to  mention  the 
vast  army  of  pests  constituted  by  the  midges,  sand-fiies,  horse- 
flies, &c.,  from  the  attacks  of  which  domestic  animals  suffer 
eqtially  with  man,  in  addition  to  bdng  frequently  infested  with 
the  larvae  of  the  bot  and  warble  flies  {GastrophiluSf  Oestrus  and 
Hypoderma).  Lastly,  as  regards  the  phytophagous  forms,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  grass-lands  by  "  leather- 
jackets  "  (the  larvae  of  crane-flies,  or  daddy-long-legs, — Tipula 
oleracea  and  T.  paludosa)^  of  divers  fruits  by  CeratUis  capilata  and 
spedes  of  Dacus^  and  of  wheat  and  other  crops  by  the  Hessian-ily 
{Mayeiioia  destructor)  and  spedes  of  Oscinis,  Chlorops,  &c,  b  of 
very  serious  consequence. 

With  many  writers  it  is  customary  to  treat  the  fleas  as  a  sub- 
order of  Diptera,  under  the  title  Aphaniptera  or  Siphonaptera. 
Since,  however,  although  undoubtedly  allied  to  the  Diptera,  they 
must  have  diverged  from  the  ancestral  stem  at  an  early  period, 
before  the  existing  forms  of  Diptera  became  so  extrpmdy 
spedalized,  it  seems  better  to  regard  the  fleas  as  constituting 
an  independent  order  (see  Flea).  (E.  E.  A.) 

DIPTERAL  (Gr.  for  "  double-winged  ")>  the  architectural  term 
applied  to  those  temples  which  have  a  double  range  of  columns  in 
the  peristyle,  as  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

DIPTYCH  (Gr.  Sbmaos,  two-folding),  (i)  A  Ublet  made 
with  a  hinge  to  open  and  shut,  used  in  the  Roman  empire  for 
letters  (espedally  love-letters),  and  official  tokens  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  consul's,  praetor's  or  aedile's  term  of  oflicc.  The 
latter  variety  of  diptych  was  inscribed  with  the  magistrate's  name 
and  bore  his  portrait,  and  was  issued  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
generally.  They  were  made  of  boxwood  or  maple.  More  costly 
examples  were  in  cedar,  ivory  {q.v.),  silver  or  sometimes  ^Id. 
They  were  often  sent  as  New  Year  gifts. 

(3)In  the  primitive  church  when  the  worshippers  brought  their 
own  offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  from  which  were  taken  the 
Communion  elements,  the  names  of  the  contributors  were 
recorded  on  diptychs  and  read  aloud.  To  these  names  were  early 
added  those  of  deceased  members  of  the  community  whom  it  was 
desired  to  commemorate.  This  custom  rapidly  devdoped  into 
a  kind  of  commemoration  of  saints  and  benefactors,  living  and 
dead;  espedally,  in  each  church,  were  the  names' of  those  who 
had  been  its  bishops  recorded.  The  custom  was  maintained  until 
the  lists  became  so  long  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  them 
through,  and  the  observance  in  this  form  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  insertion  of  a  name  on  the  diptych,  thereby  Securing  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  was  a  privilege  from  which  a  person  could 
be  exduded  on  account  of  suspidon  of  heresy  or  by  the  intrignes 
of  enemies.  His  name  could,  if  written,  be  expunged  under 
similar  circumstances.    Tbe  names  thus  written  were  read  from 
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tbe  ambo,  in  which  the  diptych  was  kept.  The  reading  of  these 
names  during  the  canon  of  the  mass  gave  rise  to  the  tenn  canoniza- 
tion. By  various  councils  it  was  ordained  that  the  name  of  the 
pope  should  always  be  inserted  in  the  diptych  list. 

The  addition  of  dates  resulted  from  the  custom  of  recording 
baptisms  and  deaths;  and  thus  the  diptych  developed  into  a 
calendar  and  formed  the  germ  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
festologies,  martyrologies  and  calendars  which  developed  in 
the  diurch. 

Thit  diptych  went  by  various  names  in  the  early  church- 
mystical  tablets,  anniversary  books,  ecclesiastical  matriculation 
rcgistcxs  or  books  of  the  living.  According  to  the  names  in- 
scribed, bishops,  the  dead  or  the  living,  a  diptych  might  be  a 
dipiycka  episcoporum^  diptycha  moriuorum  or  diptycka  vivorum. 

In  course  of  time  the  list  of  the  names  swelled  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  space  afforded  by  the  diptych  was  insufficient.  A 
third  "fold  was  consequently  provided,  and  the  tablet  became  a 
triptych  (though  the  name  diptych  was  retained  as  a  general  term 
for  the  object).  'Further  room  was  afl(orded  by  the  insertion  of 
leaves  of  parchment  or  wood  between  the  folds.  The  custom  of 
reading  names  from  the  diptychs  died  out  about  the  8th  century. 
Tbe  diptychs,  however,  were  retained  as  altar  ornaments.  From 
the  original  consular  documents  onwards,  the  outsides  of  the 
folds  had  always  been  richly  ornamented,  and  when  they  ceased 
to  be  of  inunediate  practical  use  they  became  merely  decora- 
tive. Instead  of  the  list  of  names  the  inside  was  ornamented 
like  the'outer,  and  in  the  middle  ages  the  best  painters  of  the 
day  would  often  paint  them.  When  folded,  the  portraits 
of  the  donor  and  his  wife  might  be  shown;  when  open  there 
woold  be  three  paintings,  one  on  each  fold,  of  a  religious 
character.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

DIR,  an  independent  state  in  the  North-Wcst  Frontier  Province 
of  India,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Swat.'  Its  importance  chiefly 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  commands  the  greater  part  of  the  route 
between  Chitral  and  the  Peshawar  frontier.  Tlie  quarrels  and 
intrigues  between  the  khan  of  Dir  and  Umra  Khan  of  Jandol  were 
among  the  chief  events  that  led  up  to  the  Chitral  Campaign  of 
1 895.  During  that  expedition  the  khan  made  an  agreement  with 
the  British  Government  to  keep  the  road  to  Chitral  open  in  return 
for  a  subsidy.  Including  the  Bashkars,  an  aboriginal  tribe  allied 
to  the  Tonrak  and  Garhuis,  who  inhabit  Panjkora  Kohistan,  the 
population  is  estimated  at  about  100,000. 

DIRCE,  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  Helios  the  sun-god,  the 
second  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes.  She  sorely  persecuted 
Antiope,  his  first  wife,  who  escaped  to  Mount  Cithaeron,  where 
her  twin  sons  Amphion  and  2^thus  were  being  brought  up  by  a 
herdsman  who  was  ignorant  of  their  parentage.  Having  recog- 
nized their  mother,  the  sons  avenged  her  by  tying  Dirce  to  the 
horns  of  a  wild  bull,  which  dragged  her  about  till  she  died.  Her 
body  was  cast  Into  a  spring  near  Thebes,  which  was  ever  after- 
wards called  by  her  name.  Her  punishment  is  the  subject  of  the 
famous  group  called  "  The  Famese  Bull,"  by  ApoUonius  and 
Tauriscus  of  Tralles,  in  the  Naples  museum  (see  Gbeek  Art, 
Plate  I.  fig.  51). 

IHRBCT  MOTION,  in  astronomy,  the  apparent  motion  of  a  body 
of  the  solar  system  on  the  celestial  sphere  in  the  direction  from 
west  to  east;  so  called  because  this  is  the  usual  direction  of 
revolution  and  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

DIRECTORS,  in  company  law,  the  agents  by  whom  a  trading 
or  public  company  acts,  the  company  itself  being  a  legal  ab- 
straction and  unable  to  do  anything.  As  joint-stock  companies 
have  multiplied  and  their  enterprise  has  extended,  the  position  of 
dincion  has  become  one  of  increasing  influence  and  importance. 
It  is  they  who  control  the  colossal  funds  now  invested  in  trading 
companies,  and  who  direct  their  policy  (for  shareholders  are 
addom  more  than  dividend-drawers).  Upon  their  uprightness, 
vigilance  and  sound  judgment  depends  the  welfare  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  country  concerned.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  view  of  this  influence  and  independence  of 
action  the  Uw  courts  have  held  directors  to  a  strict  standard 
of  duty,  and  that  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
siogled  out  directors  from  other  agents  for  special  legbUtion  in 


the  Directors  Liability  Act  1890,  the  Larceny  Act  x86x,  the 
Companies  Act  1867  and  the  Winding-up  Act  1890. 

The  first  directors  of  a  company  are  generally  appointed  by  the 
articles  of  association.  Their  consent  to  act  must  now,  under  the 
Companies  Act  1908,  be  filed  with  the  registrar  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. Directors  other  than  the  first  are  elected  at  the  annual 
general  meeting,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  acting  directors — 
usually  one-third— retiring  under  the  articles  by  rotation  each 
year,  and  their  places  being  filled  up  by  election.  A  share  qualifi  • 
cation  is  nearly  always  required,  on  the  well-recognized  principle 
that  a  substantial  stake  in  the  undertaking  is  the  best  guaranty 
of  fidelity  to  the  company's  interests.  A  director  once  appointed 
cannot  be  removed  during  his  term  of  office  by  the  shareholders, 
unless  there  is  a  special  provision  for  that  purpose  in  the  articles 
of  association;  but  a  company  may  dismiss  a  director  if  the 
articles— as  is  usually  the  case — ^authorize  dismissal.  The 
authority  and  powers  of  directors  are  prima  facie  those  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  company,  but  it  is 
usual  to  define  the  more  important  of  such  powers  in  the  articles 
of  association.  For  instance,  it  is  commonly  prescribed  how  and 
when  the  directors  may  make  calls,  to  what  amount  they  may 
borrow,  how  they  may  invest  the  funds  of  the  company,  in  what 
circumstances  they  may  forfeit  shares,  or  veto  transfers,  in  what 
manner  they  shall  conduct  their  proceedings,  aad  what  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board.  Whenever,  indeed,  specific 
directions  are  desirable  they  may  properly  be  given  by  the  articles. 
But  superadded  to  and  supplementing  these  specific  powers  there 
is  usually  inserted  in  the  articles  a  general  power  of  management 
in  terms  similar  to  those  of  clause  55  of  the  model  regulations  for 
a  company,  'known  as  Table  A  (clause  71  of  the  revised  Table). 
The  powers,  whether  general  or  specific,  thus  confided  to  directors 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  and  the  directors  must  exerdse  them 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  benefit  of  the  company.  For  instance,  in 
allotting  ^ares  they  must  consult  the  interests  of  the  company, 
not  favour  their  friends.  So  in  forfeiting  shares  they  must  not  use 
the  power  collusively  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  shareholder 
from  liability.  To  do  so  is  an  abuse  of  the  power  and  a  fraud  on 
the  other  shareholders. 

It  would  give  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  position  and  functions 
of  directors  to  speak  of  them — as  is  sometimes  done — ^as  trustees. 
They  are  only  trustees  in  the  sense  that  every  agent  is.  They  are 
"  commercial  men  managing  a  trading  concern  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  the  other  shareholders."  They  have  to  carry  on 
the  company's  business,  to  extend  and  consolidate  it,  and  to  do 
this  they  roust  have  a  free  hand  and  a  large  discretion  to  deal  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  commerical  situation;  This  large  discretion 
the  law  allows  them  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  limits  set 
by  the  company's  memorandum  and  articles.  They  arc  not  to  be 
held  liable  for  mere  errors  of  judgment,  still  less  for  being  de* 
frauded.  That  would  make  tbeir  position  intolerable.  All  that 
the  law  requires  of  them  is  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  their 
duties  as  agents — "  diligent  and  honest,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
George  Jessel ,  formerly  master  of  the  rolls.  Thus  in  the  matter  of 
diligence  it  is  a  director's  duty  to  attend  as  far  as  possible  all 
meetings  of  the  board;  at  the  same  time  non-attendance,  unless 
gross,  will  not  amount  to  negUgcnce  such  as  to  render  a  director 
liable  for  irregularities  committed  by  his  co-directors  in  his 
absence.  A  director  again  must  not  sign  cheques  without  inform- 
ing himself  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  given.  A  director, 
on  the  same  principle,  must  not  delegate  his  duties  to  others  unless 
expressly  authorized  to  do  so,  as  where  the  company's  articles 
empower  the  directors  to  appoint  a  committee.  Directors  may. 
it  is  true,  employ  skilled  persons,  such  as  engineers,  valuers  or 
accountants,  to  assist  them,  but  they  must  still  exerdse  their 
judgment  as  business  men  on  the  materials  before  them.  Then  in 
the  matter  of  honesty,  a  director  must  not  accept  a  present  in  cash 
or  shares  or  in  any  other  form  whatever  from  the  company's 
vendor,  because  such  a  present  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bribe 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  company,  nor  must  he  make  any 
profit  in  the  matter  of  his  agency  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  his  principal,  the  company.  He  must  not,  in  other 
words,  put  himself  in  a  position  in  which  his  duty  to  the  company 
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and  his  own  Interest  coniiict  or  even  may  conflict.  This  rule  often 
comes  into  play  in  the  case  of  contracts  between  a  company  and  a 
director.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  invalid  in  such  a  contract,  but 
the  onus  is  on  the  director  if  he  would  keep  such  a  contract  to 
show  that  the  company  assented  to  his  making  a  profit  out  of  the 
contract,  and  for  that  purpose  he  must  show  that  he  made  full  and 
fair  disclosure  to  the  company  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
interest  under  the  contract.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  when  a 
company's  vendor  is  also  a  director  he  does  not  join  the  board 
until  his  co-directors  have  exercised  an  independent  judgment  on 
the  propriety  of  the  purchase. 

A  director  must  also  bear  in  mind — ^what  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  company  management — that  the  funds  of  the 
company  are  entrusted  to  the  directors  for  the  objects  of  the 
company  as  defined  by  the  company's  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion and  authorized  by  the  general  law,  and  that  they  must  not  be 
diverted  from  those  objects  or  applied  to  purposes  which  are  out- 
side the  objects  of  the  company,  ultra  vires^  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  or  outside  the  powers  of  management  given  by  the  share- 
holders to  the  directors.  This  docs  not  abridge  the  large  discre- 
tion allowed  to  directors  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
company.  The  funds  embarked  in  a  trading  company  are 
intended  to  be  employed  for  the  acquisition  of  gain,  and  risk, 
greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  is  necessarily  incidental 
to  such  employment;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  when 
directors  pay  dividends  out  of  capital,  or  return  capital  to  the 
shareholders,  or  spend  money  of  the  company  in  "  rigging  "  the 
market,  or  in  buying  the  company's  shares  or  paying  commission 
for  underwriting  the  shares  of  the  company  except  where  such 
commission  is  authorized  under  acts  of  1900  and  1907,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Companies  Act  1908.  Directors  who  in  these  or 
any  other  ways  misapply  the  funds  of  the  company  are  guilty 
of  what  is  technically  known  as  "  misfeasance "  or  breach 
of  trust,  and  all  who  join  in  the  misapplication  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  replace  the  sums  so  misapplied.  The  remedy  of 
the  company  for  misfeasance,  if  the  company  is  a  going  concern, 
is  by  action  against  the  delinquent  directors;  but  where  a 
company  is  being  wound  up,  the  legislature  has,  under  the 
Winding-up  Act  1890,  provided  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding, 
by  which  the  official  receiver  or  liquidator,  or  any  creditor  or 
contributory  of  the  company,  may  take  out  what  is  known  as  a 
misfeasance  summons,  to  compel  the  delinquent  director  or  officer 
to  repay  the  misapplied  moneys  or  make  compensation.  The 
departmental  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  its  report  (July 
1906)  recommended  that  the  court  should  be  given  a  discretionary 
power,  analogous  to  that  it  already  possesses  in  the  case  of 
trustees  under  the  Judicial  Trustees  Act  1896,  s.  3,  to  relieve  a 
director  (or  a  promoter)  in  certain  cases  from  liabUity.  This 
recommendation  has  been  given  effect  to  by  s.  279  of  the 
Companies  Act  1908,  which  provides  that, "  If  in  any  proceeding 
against  a  director  of  a  company  for  negligence  or  breach  of  trust 
it  appears  to  a  court  that  the  director  is  or  may  be  liable  io  respect 
of  the  negligence  or  breach  of  trust,  but  has  acted  honestly  and 
reasonably  and  ought  fairly  to  be  excused  for  the  negligence 
or  breach  of  trust,  the  court  may  relieve  him  either  wholly  or 
partly  from  )us  liability  on  such  terms  as  the  court  may  think 
proper." 

Directors  who  circulate  a  prospectus  containing  statements 
which  they  know  to  be  false,  with  intent  to  induce  any  person 
to  become  a  shareholder,  may  be  prosecuted  under  §  84  of  the 
Larceny  Act  1861 .  They  are  also  liable  criminally  for  falsification 
of  the  company's  books,  and  for  this  or  any  other  criminal  offence 
the  court  in  winding  up  may,  on  the  application  of  the  liquidator, 
direct  a  prosecution.  As  to  the  liability  of  directors  for  state- 
ments or  omissions  in  a  prospectus  see  Company. 

In  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company  directors  must  meet 
together  and  act  as  a  body,  for  the  company  is  entitled  to  their 
collective  wisdom  in  council  assembled.  Board  meetings  are  held 
at  such  intervals  as  the  directors  thii^  expedient.  Notice  of  the 
meeting  must  be  given  to  all  directors  who  are  within  reach,  but 
the  notice  need  not  specify  the  particular  business  to  be  trans- 
acted.   Tlie  articles  usually  fix,  or  give  the  directors  power  to  fix, 


what  number  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  a-  board  meeting. 
They  also  empower  the  directors  to  elect  a  chairman  of  the  board. 
The -directors  exerdse  their  powers  by  a  resolution  of  the  board 
which  is  recorded  in  the  directors*  minute-book. 

The  court  will  not  as  a  rule  interfere  with  the  discretion  of 
directors  honestly  exercised  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  The  directors  have  prima  facie  the  confidence  of 
the  shareholders,  and  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  say  that  such  con- 
fidence is  misplaced.  If  the  shareholders  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  management  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands — they  can 
call  a  meeting  and  elect  a  new  board. 

A  company's  articles  usually  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  to  each  director  for  his  services  during  the  year. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  is  an  authority  to  the  directors  to  pay 
themselves  the  amount  of  such  remuneration.  The  remuneration, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  covers  all  expenses  inddental 
to  the  directors'  duties.  A  director,  for  instance,  cannot  claim  to 
be  paid  in  addition  to  bis  fixed  remuneration  his  travelling 
expenses  for  attending  board  meetings. 

When  a  company  winds  up,  the  directors*  powers  of  manage- 
ment come  to  an  end.  Their  agency  is  superseded  in  favour  of 
that  of  the  liquidator.  (E.  Ma.) 

DIRECTORY,  a  term  meaning  literally  that  which  guides  or 
directs,  and  so  applied  to  a  book  or  set  of  rules  giving  directions 
for  public  worship.  The  dircOorium  or  ordo  of  the  Roman  Church 
contains  regulations  as  to  the  Mass  and  office  to  be  used  on  each 
day  throughout  the  year,  and  the  word  is  found  in  the  Directory 
for  the  PuUick  Worship  of  God  drawn  up  in  1644  at  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  The  term  nowusually  signifies  a  book  contain- 
ing the  names,  addresses  and  occupations, &c. of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  a  similar  list  of  the  users  of  a  telephone 
supply,  or  of  the  members  of  a  particular  profession  or  trade. 
The  name  Dtrectoire  or  Directory  was  given  to  the  body  which 
held  the  executive  power  in  France  from  October  1795  until 
November  1799  (see  French  Revolution). 

DIRGE,  a  song  or  hymn  of  mourning,  particularly  one  sung  at 
funerals  or  at  a  service  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  It  la 
derived  from  the  first  word  of  the  antiphon  "  Dirigf,  Domine, 
Deus  meuSf  in  consptctu  tuo  vicm  meam  "  (Guide,  O  Lord,  my 
God,  my  way  in  Thy  sight),  of  the  opening  psalm  in  the  office  for 
the  dead  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  antiphon  is  adapted  from 
verse  8  of  Psalm  v. 

DIRK,  a  dagger,  particularly  the  heavy  dagger  carried  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.  The  dirk  as  worn  in  full  Highland 
costume  is  an  elaborately  ornamented  weapon,  with  cairngorms 
or  other  stones  set  in  the  head  of  the  handle,  which  has  no  guard. 
Inserted  in  the  sheath  there  may  be  two  small  knives.  The  dirk, 
in  the  shape  of  a  straight  blade,  with  a  small  guard,  some  18  in. 
long,  is  worn  by  midshipmen  in  the  British  navy.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  The  earlier  forms  were  dirk  and  durky  and 
the  speUing  dirkt  adopted  by  Johnson,  represents  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  second  form.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  early 
applied  to  the  daggers  of  the  Highlanders,  but  the  Gadic  word  is 
biodagt  and  the  Irish  duirc,  often  stated  to  be  the  origin,  is  only  an 
adaptation  of  the  English  word.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
German  Dolch^  a  dagger.  The  suggestion  that  it  is  an  application 
of  the  Christian  name  "  Dirk,"  the  short  form  of  "  Dieterich,**  is 
not  borne  out,  according  to  the  New  En^ish  Dictumaryt  by  any 
use  of  this  iiame  for  a  dagger,  and  is  further  disproved  by  the 
earlier  English  spelling. 

DIRSCHAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
province  of  West  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  ao  m.  S. 
from  Danzig  and  at  the  junction  of  the  important  lines  of  railway 
Berlin-KOnigsberg  and  Danzig-Brombcrg.  Pop.  (1905)  14,185. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  churdi  and  several 
schools.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  two  fine  iron  bridges.  The 
older  structure  dating  from' the  year  1857,  originally  used  for  the 
railway,  is  now  given  up  to  road  traffic,  and  the  railway  carried 
by  a  new  bridge  completed  in  1891 .  Dirschau  has  railway  work- 
shops and  manufactories  of  sugar,  agricultural  implements  and 
cement  During  the  war  with  Poland,  Gustavus  Adolphus  made 
it  his  headquarters  for  many  months  after  its  capture  in  i6a6u 
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DISCHARGE  (adapted  fiom  the  O,  Fr.  daciarge,  modem 
dickarf.  fioiB  a  med.Lat.ifisciirfsre,  to  unload, dii- and  larriare, 
to  laid,  d.  "charge"},  >  word  mcuinti  rclicl  (mm  ■  load  or 
barden,  hence  applied  Co  the  unloading  of  s  ahip,  the  firing  of 
■  weapon,  the  paiaage  of  electricity  from  an  electrified  body, 

obligation.  "  diichaige  "  i>  alio  applied  to  the  leleesc  of  a  soldier 
or  aailor  from  inililary  or  naval  lervice,  or  of  the  crew  o(  a 
merchant  vessel,  or  to  the  diinibal  from  an  oflice  oi  situation. 
In  law,  it  is  used  of  a  documeat  nr  other  evidence  that  can  be 
accepted  as  pn»f  of  tbe  release  I»m  an  obUgatlon,  ai  of  a  receipt, 
on  payment  of  money  due.  Similarly  it  is  applied  to  the  release 
la  accordance  with  law  of  a  person  in  custiidy  on  a  criminal 
charge,  and  to  the  legal  release  al  >  bankrupt  from  further 
liability  for  debts  provable  in  the  bankruptcy  eicept  those 
iacurTHl  by  fraud  or  debts  to  the  crown.  ItiialKiapplied  to  the 
revenal  of  an  order  of  a  cODit  In  tbe  case  of  divorce,  where  the 
rule  Ml)  t>  not  made  absolute,  the  rule  Is  laid  to  be  discharged. 

IHtCHAMIHG  ARCH,  In  architecture,  an  arch  built  over  a 
lintd  or  architrave  to  take  oS  the  superlocumbent  weight  The 
earliest  example  Is  found  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  over  the  lintels  of 
Ihe  entraKc  passage  to  the  tomb:  it  consisted  of  Ivo  sloncs  only, 
resting  one  against  the  other.  The  same  object  was  attained  in 
the  Lion  Galeand  the  tomb  of  Agamemooa,  bo  thin  Mycenae,  and 
bi  other  eiamplcs  in  Greece,  where  the  stones  laid  in  borizonlal 
CODIBC*.  one  projecting  over  the  other,  lelt  a  triangular  hollow 
^lace  above  tbe  lintd  of  tbe  door,  which  was  subsequently  filled 
in  by  vertical  sculptured  stime  panels.  The  Romini  frequently 
employed  the  discharging  arch,  and  uislde  the  portico  ol  the 
Pantheon  the  arcbliiaves  have  such  arches  ova  than.  In 
tbe  Golden  Gateway  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalalo  the 
diKharging  arches,  semicircular  in  Form,  were  adopted  as  archi- 
tectural features  and  decorated  with  mouldings.  The  same  is 
found  in  the  synagogues  in  Palestine  of  the  md  centuiy;  and 
Eater,  in  Byiintlne  architecture,  these  moulded  archivolts  above 
no  architrave  constitute  one  of  ibe  characteristics  of  the  a'.yle. 
In  the  early  Christian  churches  in  Rome,  where  a  colonnade 
divided  oS  the  nave  and  aisles,  discharging  arches  are  turned  in 
the  Ititae  just  above  the  architraves. 

DISCIPLE  properly  s  pupil,  scholar  (La(.  Jiuipulm.  from 
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of  the  Apostle*  (f.i.). 

mSCIPUS  OP  GHRtn.  or  CavunaNS,  an  American  Pre 
testant  denomination,  founded  by  Thomas  Campbell,  his  so 
AleaanderCampbeil  («.».)  and  BartonWarren  Stone  (1775-1844! 

Kentucky  revival  of  i8oi,but  bad  been  turned  against  sectarian 
isa  and  ecclesiislical  authority  because  the  lynod  had  condeoine 
Richard  McNemir,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  revival,  lo 
preaching  (asSlone  himself  hid  done)  counter  to  IheWestminsH 
C«lession,on  Faith  and  the  work  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  inconversiol 
MehuJ  otganiaed  the  Springfield  Presbytery,  but  in  1804  with  hi 
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the  Baptist  ranks,  especially  under  the  apoitoUc  fervour 
simplicity  of  the  preaching  of  Waller  Scott  (1796-1861],  in  1 
the  Reformen  were  practically  all  ruled  out  of  the  Baptist  c 
munion.  The  Campbells  gradually  lost  si^t  of  Christian  ud 
owing  lo  the  unfortunate  eipcrieace  with  the  Baptists  and  to 
■  n  by  tt         ■  


"  Disciples 


During  the  Civil  War  Ibe  denomination  escaped  an  actual 
scission  by  following  the  neutral  views  of  (Campbell,  who  cppposed 
slavery,  war  and  abolition,  fn  1849  the  American  Christian 
Missionary  Society  was  Formed;  it  was  immediately  attacked  a*  a 
"  human  binovalion,"  unwarranted  by  the  New  Testament,  by 
lilerilists  ied  in  later  yean  by  Benjamin  Franklin  (secretary  oF  the 
missionaiy  society  in  lisi)-  "ho  opposed  all  church  music  also. 
Isaac  Eirett  (iSao-igSa)  was  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
progressive  party,  which  was  considered  corrupt  and  worldly 
by  Ibe  literalists,  many  of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  broke  off 
from  the  main  body,  e^icdally  in  iQdiaoa,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas  and  Tetas. 

The  main  body  appcnnted  in  1S90  a  standing  committee  on 
Christian  union;  their  aim  in  this  respect  Is  not  for  abMrption, 
as  was  clearly  ibown  by  their  answer  in  1SS7  10  ovettura  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  regarding  Christian  unity.  The 
crcdal  position  o(  the  DIsdples  is  simple:  great  stress  Is  put  upon 
the  phrase  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Jiving  Cod,"  and  upon  the 
recognition  by  Jesus  of  this  confession  as  the  foiindation  of  Hit 
church;  as  to  baptism,  agreement  with  Baptists  is  only  as  to  the 
mode,  immersion;  this  is  considered  "  the  primitive  confession 
of  Christ  and  a  gracious  token  of  salvation,"  and  as  being  "  for 
the  remission  of  sins  ";  (be  Disciples  generally  deny  the  authority 
over  Christians  of  tbe  Old  Covenant,  and  Alexander  Campbell  in 
particular  held  tliis  view  so  forcibly  that  he  was  acctued  by 
Batista  of  "  throwing  away  the  Old  Testament."  The  Lord's 
*ie  bread  being  broken  by 
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DISCLAIMER— DISINFECTANTS 


DISCLAIMBRt  a  renunciation,  denial  or  refusal;  a  disavowal 
of  claims.  In  law  the  term  is  used  more  particularly  in  the 
following  senses: — (x)  In  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  direct 
repudiation  of  that  relation  by  some  act  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 
A  disclaimer  may  be  verbal  or  written,  but  in  such  case  it  must  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  renundation  of  the  tenant's  title,  or 
it  may  be  an  act  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
such  relation,  as  the  setting  up  by  the  tenant  of  a  distinct  title 
either  in  himself  or  some  third  party,  (s)  In  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy, where  any  part  of  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  consists  of 
land  of  any  tenure  burdened  with  onerous  covenants,  of  stocks  or 
shares  in  companies,  of  unprofitable  contracts,  or  of  any  property 
that  is  unsaleable,  or  not  readily  saleable,  by  reason  of  its  binding 
the  possessor  to  the  performance  of  any  onerous  act,  the  trustee, 
notwithstanding  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  sell  or  has  taken 
possession  of  the  property,  or  exercised  any  act  of  ownership  in 
relation  to  it,  may,  subject  to  certain  provisions,  by  writing  signed 
by  him,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee,  "  disclaim  "  the  property  (see  Banxkuptcy). 
(3)  In  the  law  of  trusts,  disclaimer  is  the  refusal  or  renunciation  of 
the  office  or  duties  of  a  trustee.  It  is  an  undisputed  rule  that  no 
one  is  compellable  to  undertake  a  trust,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  person 
knows  he  has  been  appointed  a  trustee  under  some  instrument,  he 
should  determine  whether  he  will  accept  the  office  or  not  Dis- 
claimer of  trust  should  be  by  deed,  as  admitting  of  no  ambiguity, 
but  it  maybe  by  conveyance  to  other  accepting  ttnstees,  or  orally, 
or  by  written  declaration,  or  even  by  conduct.  (4)  In  the  law  of 
patents,  disclaimer  is  the  renunciation,  by  amendment  of  specifica- 
tions, of  the  portion  of  an  inventor's  claim  to  protection. 

DISCOUNT,  (i)  A  money-market  term  for  the  price  paid  in 
order  to  obtain  immediate  realization  of  a  bill  not  yet  due.  If  a 
bill  for  £xoo  due  six  months  hence  is  discounted  at  the  rate  of 
3  %  per  annum,  its  holder  will  obtain  £98,  xos.  in  cash  for  it. 
(3)  A  Stock-Exchange  term  applied  to  a  security,  not  fully  paid, 
which  has  fallen  below  its  issue  price,  and  so  is  said  to  stand  at  so 
much  discount.    See  PsEiciuic 

DISCOVERY,  in  law,  the  revealing  or  disclosing  of  any  matter. 
The  English  common  law  courts  were  originally  unable  to  compel 
a  litigant  before  a  trial  to  disdose  the  facts  and  documents  on 
which  he  relied.  In  equity,  however,  a  different  rule  prevailed, 
there  being  an  absolute  right  to  discovery  of  all  material  facts  on 
which  a  case  was  founded.  Now  the  practice  is  regulated  by  the 
Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883,  Order  3 1 .  Discovery  is  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  by  interrogatories  and  by  affidavit  of  documents, 
provision  being  also  made  for  the  production  and  inspection  of 
documents.  Where  a  party  to  a  suit  can  make  an  affidavit 
stating  that  in  his  belief  certain  specified  documents  are  or  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  some  other  party,  the  court  may  make  an 
order  that  such  party  state  on  affidavit  whether  he  has  or  ever  had 
any  of  those  documents  in  his  possession,  or  if  he  has  parted  with 
them  or  what  has  become  of  them.  A  further  application  may 
then  be  made  by  notice  to  the  party  who  has  admitted  possession 
of  the  documents  for  production  and  inspection.  Copies  also  may 
be  taken  of  the  more  important  documents.  There  is  also  dis- 
covery of  facts  obtained  by  means  of  interrogatories,  i.e.  written 
questions  addressed  on  behalf  of  one  party,  before  trial,  to  the 
other  party,  who  is  bound  to  answer  them  in  writing  upon  oath. 
In  order  to  prevent  needless  expense  the  party  seeking  discovery 
must  first  secure  the  cost  of  it  by  paying  into  court  a  sum  of 
money,  generally  not  less  than  five  pounds.    See  also  Evidence. 

DISCUS  (Gr.  HffKCS,  disk),  a  circular  plate  of  stone,  later  of 
metal,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  throwing  to  a 
distance  a;  a  gymnastic  exercise.  Judging  from  specimens  found 
by  excavators,  the  ancient  discus  was  about  8  or  9  in.  in  diameter 
and  weighed  from  4  to  5  lb,  although  one  of  bronze,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  weighs  over  8  lb.  Sometimes  a  kind  of 
quoit,  spherical  in  form,  was  used,  through  a  hole  in  which  a  thong 
was  passed  to  assist  the  athlete  in  throwing  it.  The  sport  of 
throwing  the  discus  was  commoii  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
mentions  it  repeatedly.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  petUaiklonf  or 
quintuple  games,  in  the  ancient  Olympic  Games.  Statins,  in 
*  Tkebais,  646-721,  fully  describes  the  use  of  the  discus.    In  the 


British  Museum  there  is  a  restoned  copy  of  a  statue  by  Myroo 
(see  Gkeek  Akt,  Plate  IV.  fig.  68)  of  a  discus-thrower  (^i»o6a/«f) 
in  the  act  of  hurling  the  missile;  but  the  investigations  of  N.  E. 
Norman  Gardiner  show  that  a  wrong  attitude  hu  been  adopted 
by  the  restorer. 

Throwing  the  discus  was  introduced  as  an  event  in  modem 
athletics  at  the  revived  Olympic  Games,  fint  held  at  Athens  in 
1896,  and  smce  that  time  it  has  become  a  recognized  event  in  the 
athletic  championship  meetings  of  several  European  nations,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  become  very  popular. 
According  to  the  American  rules  the  discus  must  be  of  a  smooth, 
hard-wood  body  without  finger-holes,  weighted  in  the  centre  with 
lead  disks  and  capped  with  polished  brass  disks,  with  a  sted  ring 
on  the  outside.  Its  weight  must  be  4}  lb,  its  outside  diameter 
8  in.  and  its  thickness  at  the  centre  2  in.  It  must  be  thrown  from 
a  7-f  t.  drcle,  which  may  not  be  overstepped  in  throwing,  and  the 
throw  is  measured  from  the  spot  where  the  discus  first  strikes  the 
ground  to  the  point  in  the  drcumference  of  the  circle  on  a  Une. 
between  the  centre  and  the  point  of  striking. 

DISINFECTANTS,  substances  employed  to  neutralize  the  action 
of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  or 
infectious  disease.  The  efficiency  of  any  disinfectant  is  due  to 
its  power  of  destroying,  or  of  rendering  inert,  specific  poisons  or 
disease  germs.  Therefore  antiseptic  substances  generally  are  to 
this  extent  dismfectants.  So  also  the  deodorizers,  which  act 
by  oxidizing  or  otherwise  changing  the  chemical  constitution  of 
volatile  sutetances  disseminated  in  the  air,  or  which  prevent 
noxious  exhalations  from  organic  substances,  are  in  virtue  of 
these  properties  effective  disinfectants  in  certain  diseases.  A 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  disinfectants,  and  the  use  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  agents,  can  be  traced  to  very  remote  times  ;  and 
much  of  the  Leviticai  kiw  of  deansmg,  as  well  as  the  origin  of 
ntunerous  heathen  ceremonial  practices,  are  deariy  based  on  a 
perception  of  the  value  of  disinfection,  llie  means  of  disinfection, 
and  the  substances  employed,  are  very  numerous,  as  are  the 
dasses  and  conditions  of  disease  and  contagion  they  are  designed 
to  meet.  Nature,  in  the  oxidizing  influence  of  freely  drculating 
atmospheric  air,  in  the  purifying  effect  of  water,  and  in  the 
powerful  deodorizing  properties  of  common  earth,  has  provided 
the  most  potent  ever-present  and  acting  disinfecting  media.  Of 
the  artifidal  disinfectants  employed  or  available  three  dasses  may 
be  recognized: — xst,  volatile  or  vaporizable  substances,  which 
attack  impurities  in  the  air;  2nd,  chemical  agents,  for  acting  on 
the  diseased  body  or  on  the  infectious  discharges  therefrom;  and 
3rd,  the  physical  agencies  of  heat  and  cold.  In  some  of  these 
coses  the  destruction  of  the  contagium  is  effected  by  the  formation 
of  new  chemical  compounds,  by  oxidation,  deoxidation  or  other 
reaction,  and  in  others  the  conditions  favourable  to  life  are 
removed  or  life  is  destroyed  by  high  temperature.  Among  the 
first  dass,  aerial  or  gaseous  disinfectants,  formic  aldehyde  has 
of  late  years  taken  foremost  place.  The  vapour  is  a  powerful 
disinfectant  and  deodorant,  and  for  the  surface  disinfection  of 
rooms,  fulfils  all  requirements  when  used  in  suffident  amount. 
It  acts  more  rapidly  than  equal  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
it  does  not  affect  colours.  It  is  non-poisonous,  though  irritating 
to  the  eyes  and  throat.  With  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel  it 
does  not  attack  metals.  It  can  be  obtained  in  paraform  tabloids, 
and  with  a  specially  constructed  spirit  lamp  disinfection  can  be 
carried  out  by  any  one.  Twenty  tabloids  must  be  employed  for 
every  1000  cubic  ft.  of  space.  Disinfection  by  sulphurous  add 
fumes  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  still  in  very  general  use;  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin  it  is  more  powerful  than  formic 
aldehyde.  Camphor  and  some  volatile  oils  have  also  been 
employed  as  air  disinfectants,  but  thdr  virtues  lie  chiefly  in 
masking,  not  destroying,  noxious  dluvia.  In  the  and  class — 
non-gaseous  disinfecting  compounds — all  the  numerous  antiseptic 
substances  may  be  reckoned;  but  the  substances  prindpally  em^ 
ployed  in  practice  are  oxidizing  agents,  as  potassium  manganates 
and  permanganates,  "  Condy's  fluid,"  and  solutions  of  the  ao« 
called  "  chlorides  of  lime,"  soda  and  potash,  with  the  dilorides  of 
aluminium  and  zinc,  soluble  sulphates  and  sulphites,  solutions  of 
sulphurous  add,  and  the  tar  products — carbolic,  cresylic  and 
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saficyHc  adds.  Of  the  physical  agents  heat  and  cold,  the  latter, 
though  a  powerful  natural  disinfectant,  is  not  practically  available 
by  artificial  means;  heat  is  a  power  chiefly  relied  on  for  porifying 
and  disinfecting  clothes,  bedding  and  textile  substances  generally. 
Different  degrees  of  temperature  are  required  for  the  destruction 
of  the  virus  of  various  diseases;  but  as  clothing,  &&,  can  be 
czpmed  to  a  heat  of  about  250**  Fahr.  without  injury,  provision  is 
made  for  submitting  articles  to  nearly  that  temperature.  For  the 
thorough  disinfection  of  a  sick-room  the  emplojrment  of  all  three 
dasses  of  disinfectants,  for  purifying  the  air,  for  destroying-  the 
virus  at  its  point  of  origin,  and  for  cleansing  clothing,  &c.,  may  be 
reqiured. 

DISMAL,  an  adjective  meaning,  dreary,  ^oomy,  and  so  a  name 
CXven  to  stretches  of  swampy  land  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Vir^nia  and  North  Carolina. 
The  derivation  has  been  much  discussed.  In  the  early  examples 
of  the  use  the  word  is  a  substantive,  especially  iU'  the  expres- 
sion "  in  the  dismal,"  i.e.  in  the  dismal  time  or  days.  Later 
it  became  adjectival,  especially  in  combination  with  "  days."  It 
has  been  connected  with  "decimal,"  med.  Latin  decimaliSf 
belonging  to  a  tithe  or  tenth,  and  thus  the  "  dismal  days  "•  are  the 
unpleasant  days  connected  with  the  extortion  and  oppression 
of  exacting  payment  of  tithes.  According  to  the  New  English 
Diciionaryt  quoting  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat, "  dismal "  is  derived, 
through  an  Anglo-Fr.  dis  mal,  from  the  Lat.  dies  mali^  evil  or 
onpropitious  days.  This  Anglo-French  expression,  explained  as 
ies  mal  jows,  is  found  in  a  MS.*  of  Rauf  de  Linham's  Art  de 
KaUnder,  1256.  These  days  of  evil  omen  were  known  as  Dies 
Aegyffiaci  (Du  Cangc,  CHosstmumf  s.v.)  or  Egyptian  days,  either 
as  having  been  instituted  by  Egyptian  astrologers  or  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "  ten  plagues  ";  so  Chaucer,  "  I  trowe  hit  was  in 
the  dismal.  That  were  the  ten  woundes  of  Egipte  "  {Book  of 
ike  DuchessCf  xao6).    There  were  two  such  days  in  each  month. 

See  Sknt,  Traiu.  PhUol.  Soe.  (1888),  p.  3.  and  note  on  the  line  in 
the  "  Book  of  the  Duchesse,"  The  Compute  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chawer^ 
VOL  L  (1894). 

'  DDORDBRLY  HOUSE,  in  law,  a  house  in  which  the  conduct  of 
its  inmates  is  such  as  to  become  a  public  nuisance,  or  a  house 
where  persons  congregate  to  the  probable  disturbance  of  the  pubh'c 
peace  or  other  commission  of  crime.  In  England,  by  the  Dis- 
orderly Houses  Act  1751,  the  term  includes  common  bawdy 
booses  or  brothels,^  common  gaming  houses,  common  betting 
houses  and  disorderly  places  of  entertainment.  The  keeping  of 
suds  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  brothel  also  punishable  on  summary  conviction  by 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1885;  the  letting  out  for  gain 
for  indiscriminate  prostitution  of  a  room  or  rooms  in  a  house  will 
make  it  as  much  a  brothel  in  law  as  if  the  whole  iiouse  were  let  out 
for  the  purpose.  Where,  however,  a  woman  occupies  a  house  or 
room  which  is  frequented  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
foraication  with  her,  she  cannot  be  convicted  of  keeping  a  dis- 
orderiy  house.   See  also  Psostitution. 

DEVATCH,  or  Despatch,  to  send  off  immediately,  or  by 
express;  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  sending  of  offidal 
messages,  or  of  the  immediate  sending  of  troops  to  their  destina- 
tion, or  the  like.  The  word  is  thus  used  as  a  substantive  of  written 
official  reports  of  events,  battles  and  the  like,  sent  by  ambassadors, 
generals,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  special  messenger,  or  of  express 
correspondence  generally.  From  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
prompt  sending  of  a  message,  &c.,  the  word  is  used  of  the  quick 
disposal  of  business,  or  of  the  di^josal  of  a  person  by  violence; 
he»ce  the  word  means  to  execute  or  murder.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  has  been  obscured  by  the  connexion  with  the  Fr. 
dtptcketf  and  diptchtt  which  are  in  meaning  the  equivalents  of 

I  ^Tbe  ctyRiok>gy  of  this  word  has  been  confused  by  the  earlv 
adoption  into  English  usage  of  the  O.  Fr.  bordel.  The  Vtfo  words 
axe  in  origin  quite  distinct.  Brothel  is  an  O.  Eng.  wcml  for  a  person, 
not  a  plaoe.  It  meant  an  abandoned  vagabond,  one  who  had  gone  to 
ruin  (j^ieihan),  Bordel,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  place,  literally  a  small 
hut  or  abetter,  especially  for  fornication,  Med.  Lat.  bordellum, 
diminutive  of  the  Late  Lat.  borda,  board.  The  words  were  carlv 
ooofiMed,  and  brothel-bouse,  bordet-house.  bordel  or  brothel,  are  all 
used  for  a  disorderly  house,  while  bordel  was  similarly  misused,  and, 
fike  brothel  in  its  proper  meaning,  was  applied  to  a  disorderly  person. 


the  Eng.  verb  and  substantive.  The  Fr.  word  is  made  up  of  the 
prefix  de-f  Lat.  dis-^  and  the  root  which  appears  in  empkher,  to 
embarrass,  and  means  literally  to  disentan^e.  The  Lat.  origin 
of  dtptcher  Sii^»empicher  is  a  Low  Lat.  pedicare,  pedica,-dk  fetter. 
The  Fr.  word  came  into  Eng.  as  depeach^  which  was  in  use  from 
the  1 5th  century  until "  despatch  "  was  introduced.  This  word  is 
certainly  direct  from  the  Ital.  dispacciare,  or  Span,  despachart 
which  must  be  derived  from  the  Lat.  root  appearing  in  pectus, 
txpd,  fastened,  from  pangere.  The  New  English  Dictionary  finds 
the  earliest  instance  of  "  dispatch  "  in  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII. 
from  Bishop.Tunstall,  commissioner  to  Spain  in  1516-1517. 

DISPENSATION,  a  term  with  two  main  applications,  (i)  to  the 
action  of  administering,  arranging  or  dealing  out,  and  (3)  to  the 
action  of  allowing  certain  things,  rules,  &c.,  to  be  done  away  with, 
relaxed.  Of  these  two  meanings  the  first  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
classical  Latin  use  of  dispensarCf  literally,  to  weigh  out,  hence  to 
distribute,  espedaUy  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  a  household 
by  a  steward;  thus  dispensatio  was,  in  theology,  the  word  chosen 
to  translate  the  Greek  oUovotda,  economy,  i.e.  divine  or 
religious  systems,  as  in  the  Jewish,  Mosaic,  Christian  dispensa- 
tions. Dispensation  in  law  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  suspension 
by  competent  authority  of  general  rules  of  law  in  particular  cases. 
Its  object  is  to  modify  the  hardships  often  arising  from  the 
rigorous  application  of  general  laws  to  particular  cases,  and  its 
essence  is  to  preserve  the  law  by  suspending  its  operation,  i.e. 
making  it  non-existent,  in  such  cases.  It  follows,  then,  that  dis- 
pensation, in  its  strict  sense,  is  anticipative,  i.e.  it  does  not  absolve 
from  the  consequences  of  a  legal  obligation  already  contracted, 
but  avoids  a  breach  of  the  law  by  suspending  the  obligation  to 
conform  to  it,  e.g.  a  dispensation  or  licence  to  marry  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  or  to  hold  benefices  in  plurality.  The  term  is, 
however,  frequently  used  of  the  power  claimed  and  exercised  by 
the  supreme  lejpslative  authority  of  altering  or  abrogating  in 
particular  cases  conditions  established  under  the  existing  law 
and  of  releasing  individuals  from  obUgations  incurred  under  it, 
e.g.  dispensations  granted  by  the  pope  ex  plenitudine  poiestatis 
from  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  from  religious  and  other  vows, 
from  matrimonium  ratum,  non  consummctum,  &c. 

X.  EccUsiaslical  Law. — In  the  theory  of  the  canon  law  the 
dispensing  power  is  the  corollary  of  the  legislative,  the  authority 
that  makes  laws,  and  no  other,  having  power  to  suspend  them. 
It  follows  that  the  law  of  nature  {Jus  naturae)  and  a  fortiori  the 
law  of  God  {jus  divinum)  are  not  subject  to  dispensation  of  any 
earthly  authority,  and  that  it  is  only  the  disciplinary  laws  made 
by  the  Church  that  the  Church  is  empowered  to  suspend  or  to 
abrogate.  Thus,  not  even  the  pope  could  grant  a  dispensation  for 
a  marriage  between  persons  related  in  the  direct  line  of  ascent 
or  descent,  e.g.  father  and  daughter,  or  between  brother  and 
sister,  whUe  dispensations  are  granted  for  marriages  within 
other  prohibited  degrees,  e.^.  uncle  and  niece. 

The  dispensing  power,  like  the  legislative  authority,  was 
formerly  invested  in  general  councils  and  even  in  provincial 
synods;  but  in  the  West,  with  the  gradual  centralization  of 
authority  at  Rome,  it  became  ultimately  vested  in  the  pope  as 
the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  Church.  Subject,  however,  to  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  the  power  of  dispensation  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  other  organs  of  the  Church  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  legislative  capacities,  i.e.  in  provincial  synods 
in  respect  of  regional  rules  laid  down  by  them,  and  in  bishops  in 
respect  of  rules  laid  down  by  them  for  their  dioceses.  According 
to  Du  Cange,  the  earliest  record  of  the  use  of  the  word  dispensatio 
in  this  connexion  is  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Gelasius  I.  of  the  i  ith 
of  March  494,  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania  (in  Ja£r€,  Reg.  Pont.  Rom., 
ed.  2,  torn.  i.  no.  636):  necessaria  rcrum  Dispcnsatione  con- 
stringimur,  ...  sic  canonum  patemorum  decreta  librarc,  .  .  . 
ut  quae  pracsentium  neccssitas  temporum  restaurandis  Ecdcsiis 
relaxanda  deposcit,  adhibita  considerationc  diligenti,  quantum 
fieri  potest  tempercmus.'    Dispensations  from  the  observance 

■  In  this  Quotation  the  word  dispensatio  still  has  its  meaning  of 
"  economy  :  "  we  are  bound  by  the  necessary  economy  of  things.'* 
Possibly  Its  use  by  the  pope  in  this  connexion  may  have  led  to  the 
technl<^  meaning  of  the  word  dispensatio  in  the  medieval  canon  law. 
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of  traditional  rules  were,  however,  during  the  early  centuries 
exceedingly  rare,  and  there  arc  more  instances  of  the  popes 
repudiating  than  of  their  exercising  the  power  to  grant  them. 
Thus  Celestine  I.  (d.  432)  wrote:  "  The  rules  goyem  us,  not  we 
the  rules:  we  are  subject  to  the  canons,  since  we  are  the  servants 
of  the  precepts  of  the  canons  "  {Epist.  3  ad  Episcopos  lUyrici); 
and  Pope  Zozimus  wrote  even  more  strongly:  "  This  see 
possesses  no  authority  to  make  any  concession  or  change;  for 
with  us  abides  antiquity  firmly  rooted  {inconmdsis  radkibus), 
reverence  for  which  the  decrees  of  the  Fathers  enjoined."  As  time 
went  on,  however,  and  the  Church  expanded,  this  rigidly  con- 
servative attitude  proved  impossible  to  maintain,  and  the 
principle  of  "  tempering  "  the  law  when  forced  to  do  so  "  by 
the  exigencies  of  affairs  or  of  the  times  "  {rerum  vd  temporum 
angustia)t  as  laid  down  by  Gelasius,  was  adopted  into  the  canon 
law  itself.  The  principle  was,  of  course,  singiUarly  open  to  abuse. 
In  theory  It  was  laid  down  from  the  first  that  dispensations  were 
only  to  be  granted  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  and  in  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church;  in  practice,  from  the  nth  century 
onwards,  the  power  of  dispensation  was  used  by  the  popes  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  instruments  for  extending  their  influence. 
Dispensations  to  hold  benefices  in  plurality  formed,  with  pro- 
visions and  the  papal  claim  to  the  right  of  direct  appointment,  a 
poweriul  means  for  extending  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  See  and 
therefore  its  hold  over  the  clergy,  and  from  the  X3th  century 
onwards  this  abuse  assumed  vast  proportions  (Hinschius  iii.  p. 
350).  Even  more  scandalous  was  the  almost  unrestrained  traffic 
in  licences  and  dispensations  at  Rome,  which  grew  up,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  14th  century,  owing  to  the  fees  charged  for  such 
dispensations  having  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  Curia  as  a 
regular  source  of  revenue  (Woker,  Das  kircUiche  Finanswesen  der 
PdpsU,  NOrdlingen,  1 878,  pp.  75, 160).  Loud  complaints  of  these 
abuses  were  raised  in  the  reforming  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  in  the  15th  century,  but  nothing  was  done  effectually  to 
check  them. 

The  actual  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  based  upon 
the  decisions  of  the  coundl  of  Trent,  which  left  the  medieval 
theory  intact  while  endeavouring  to  guard  against  its  abuses. 
The  proposal  put  forward  by  the  GaUican  and  Spanish  bishops  to 
subordinate  the  papal  power  of  dispensation  to  \ht  consent  of  the 
Church  in  genend  council  was  rejected,  and  even  the  canons  of 
the  council  of  Trent  itself,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  reformation 
of  morals  or  ecclesiastical  discipline,  were  decreed  "  saving  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  "  {Sess,  xxv.  cap.  21  ^de  re/.).  At  the 
same  time  it  was  laid  down  in  respect  of  all  dispensations,  whether 
papal  or  other,  that  they  were  to  be  granted  only  for  just  and 
urgent  causes,  or  in  view  of  some  decided  benefit  to  the  Church 
(urgens  justaque  causa  et  major  quandoque  utilitas),  and  in  all 
cases  gratis.  The  payment  of  money  for  a  dispensation  was  ipso 
facto  to  make  the  dispensation  void  JiSess.  xxv.  cap.  x8,  de  ref.). 

Though  verbal  dispensations  are  valid,  papal  dispensations  are 
given  in  writing.  Before  the  constitution  SapietUi  of  Pius  X. 
(1908)  all  dispensations  inforo  externa,  especially  in  matrimonial 
causes,  were  dealt  with  by  the  Dataria  Apostolica,  those  in  joro 
interna  by  the  Penitentiary,  which  latter  also  possessed  in  Joro 
externa  the  right  to  grant  dispensations  in  matrimonial  causes 
to  poor  people.  Since  1908  the  Dataria  only  deals  with  dispensa- 
tions in  matters  concerning  benefices,  dispensations  in  matri- 
monial matters  having  been  transferred  to  the  new  Congregation 
on  the  discipline  of  the  sacraments  (see  Cusu  Roii ana). 

The  regular  form  of  dispensation  is  the  forma  camnUssaria 
{Trid.  Sess.  xxii.  cap.  5,  de  ref.),  i.e.  a  mandate  to  the  bishop  to 
grant  the  dispensation,  after  due  inquiry,  in  the  pope's  name.  In 
exceptional  cases,  e.g.  sovereigns  or  bishops,  the  dispensation  is 
sent  direct  to  the  petitioner  {forma  gratiosa).  Dispensations  are 
nominally  gratuitous;  but  tJbe  officials  are  entitled  to  fees  for 
drawing  them  up,  and  there  are  customary  "compositions" 
icompesiiiones)  which  are  destined  for  charitable  objects  in  Rome. 
These  fees  were  and  are  regulated  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  petitioners  to  pay,  the  result  being  that  the  abuses  which  the 
coundl  of  Trent  had  sought  to  abolish  continued  to  flourish.  In 
the  1 7th  century  a  spedally  privil^ed  class  of  bankers  {banquiers 


expiditionnaires)  existed  at  Rome  whose  sole  busineii  was 
obtaining  dispensations  on  commission,  and  one  of  these,  named 
Pelletier,  published  at  Paris  in  1677,  under  the  royal  imprimatur, 
a  regular  tariff  of  the  sums  for  which  in  any  given  case  a  dis- 
pensation might  be  obtained.  That  the  "  urgent  and  just  cause  " 
was,  in  the  circumstances,  a  very  minor  consideration  was  to  be 
expected,  and  the  enlightened  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  himself  a 
canon  lawyer  of  eminence,  complained  "  Dispcnsationem  non 
raro  concedi  in  Dataria,  sine  causa,  nempe  ob  eleemosynam  quae 
praestatur  "  (Inst.  87,  No.  26).  It  may  be  added  that  the  worst 
abuses  of  this  system  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  bishops 
have  their  own  correspondents  at  Rome,  and  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  states  at  the  Curia  is 
to  see  that  their  nationals  recdve  their  dispensations  without 
overcharge. 

Bishops  are  by  right  (jure  ordinario)  competent  to  di^)ense  in 
all  cases  expressly  reserved  to  them  by  the  canon  law,  e.g.  in  the 
matter  of  publication  of  banns  of  marriage.  They  possess  besides 
spedal  powers  ddegated  to  them  by  the  pope  and  renewed  every 
five  years  (JacuUates  quinquennales),  or  by  virtue  of  faculties 
granted  to  them  personally  {facultates  cxtraordinariae),  e.g.  to 
dispense  from  rules  of  abstinence,  from  simple  vows,  and  with 
some  exceptions  from  the  prohibition  of  marriage  within  pro- 
hibited degrees. 

Church  of  England. — By  25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  21.  sec.  2  (1534),  it 
was  enacted  that  neither  the  king,  his  successors,  nor  any  of  his 
subjects  should  henceforth  sue  for  licences,  dispensations,  &c., 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  that  the  power  to  issue  such  Ucences, 
dispensations,  &c,  *'  for  causes  not  being  contrary  or  repugnant 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  laws  of  God,"  should  be  vested  in  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  who  at  his  own 
discretion  was  to  issue  such  dispensations,  &c.,  under  his  seal, 
to  the  king  and  his  subjects.  The  power  of  dispensation  thus 
vested  in  the  archbishops  partiy  fell  obsolete,  partiy  has  been 
curtailed  by  subsequent  statutes,  e.g.  the  Pluralities  Act  of  1838. 
It  is  now  confined  to  granting  dispensations  for  holding  two 
benefices  at  once,  to  issuing  licences  for  non-residence,  and  in 
matrimonial  cases  to  the  issuing  of  spedal  licences.  The  dispens- 
ing power  of  bishops  in  the  Church  of  England  survives  only  in 
the  right  to  grant  marriage  licences,  i.e.  dispensations  from  the 
obligation  to  publish  the  banns.  Though,  however,  these  licences 
and  dispensations  are  given  under  thearchicpiscopal  and  episcopal 
seals,  they  are  actually  issued  by  the  commissaries  of  faculties  and 
vicars-general  (chancellors),  independently,  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  their  patents.  This  has  led,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Divorce  Acts  and  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Act,  to  a  curiously  anomalous  position,  licences  for  the 
remarriage  of  divorced  persons  having  been  issued  under  the 
bishop's  seal,  while  the  bishop  hinuself  publicly  protested  that 
such  marriages  were  contrary  to  "  the  law  of  God,"  but  that  he 
himself  had  no  power  to  prevent  his  chancellor  licensing  them. 

See  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht  (Berlin,  1883).  iiu  250,  &c.:  artide 
"  Dispensation"  by  Hinschius  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyuopadu 
(Ldpag.  1898):  article  "Dispensation^'  in  Wetxer  and  Wdte's 
Kirckenlexikon  (and  ed.  Frdbuig  im  Breisfsu,  1882-1901); 
F.  Lichtenberger,  EncydopSdie  des  sciences  rdintuses  (Paris,  1878), 
S.V.  "  Dispense  ";  Phillimoce.  Ecd.  Law. 

2.  Constitukonal  Law. — The  power  of  dispensation  from  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  law  in  particular  cases  is,  of  course, 
everywhere  inherent  in  the  supreme  legislative  authority,  bow- 
ever  rarely  it  may  be  exercised.  Divorce  (in  Irdand)  by  act  of 
parliament  may  be  taken  as  an  example  which  stfll  actually 
occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dispensing  power  once  vested  in 
the  crown  in.England  is  now  merely  of  historical  interest,  though 
of  great  importance  in  the  constitutional  struggles  of  die  past. 
This  power  possessed  by  the  crown  of  dispensing  with  the  statute 
law  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  dispensations  or  n^fi 
obstante  dauses  granted  by  the  popes  in  matters  of  canon  law; 
the  paralld  between  them  is  certainly  very  striking,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  prindples  of  the  canon  law  influenced  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  matter.  It  was,  for  instance,  very 
generally  laid  down  that  the  king  could  by  dispensation  make  it 
lawful  to  do  what  was  malum  prohibitum  but  not  tq  do  what  was 
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wiaimm  m  m,  a  principle  of  the  canon  law,  but  one  difficult  to 
recoadle  with  English  legal  principles,  since  no  act  is  legally 
malnm  unless  forbidden  by  law.    liiis  was  pointed  out  by  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan  in  the  celebrated  judgment  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
V.  SorrtUt  when  he  rejected  the  distinction  between  mala  in  se  and 
mmla  frMbiia  as  confusing,  and  attempted  to  define  the  dispens- 
ing power  of  the  crown  by  limiting  it  to  cases  of  individual 
breaches  of  penal  statutes  where  no  third  party  loses  a  right  of 
action,  and  where  the  breach  is  not  continuous,  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  power  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  any  general 
penal  law.    This  judgment,  as  Sir  William  Anson  points  out,  only 
showed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  limiting  the  power  ascribed  to  the 
crown,  a  standing  grievance  from  the  time  that  parliament  had 
risen  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  state.    So  long  as  the  legal 
principle  by  which  the  law  was  "  the  king's  law  **  survived  there 
was  in  fact  no  theoretical  basis  for  such  limitation,  and  the  matter 
reserved  itself  Into  one  of  the  great  constitutional  questions 
between  crown  and  parliament  which  issued  in  the  Revolution  of 
1 683.    The  supreme  crisis  came  owing  to  the  use  made  by  James 
II.  of  the  diq>ensing  power.    His  action  in  dispensing  with  the 
Tot  Act,  in  order  to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  office  under 
the  crown,  was  supported  by  the  courts  in  the  test  case  of  Godden 
▼.  Holes,  but  it  made  the  Revolution  inevitable.    By  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  was  forbidden,  except 
AS  mi^t  be  permitted  by  statute.    At  the  same  time  the  legality 
of  its  exercise  in  the  past  was  admitted  by  the  clause  maintaining 
the  validity  of  dispensations  granted  in  a  certain  form  before 
the  3jrd  of  October  1689. 

Sec  Anson,  Lam  end  Cus$om  ef  (he  CoustUmtion,  part  L  "  PSrlia- 
ment,"  xcd  cd.  pp.  31 1-319:  F.  W.  Maitland,  Canst.  Hist,  of  Eniland 
(CambrKige,  1908),  pp.  303,  Ac;  Siubbs,  Const,  Hist.  as.  390, 
391.  (W.  A.  P.) 


(from  Lat.  dispergere,  to  scatter),  the  act  or 
process  of  separation  and  distribution.  Apart  from  the  technical 
use  of  the  term,  especially  in  optics  (see  below),  the  expression 
particolariy  applied  to  the  settlements  of  Jews  in  foreign 
countries  outside  Palestine.  These  were  either  voluntary,  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  or  the  results  of  conquest,  such 
as  the  captivities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  word  diaspora 
(Gr.  9tmaw9p6)  is  also  used  of  these  scattered  communities,  but 
is  usually  confined  to  the  dispersion  among  the  Hellenic  and 
Roman  peoples,  or  to  the  body4>f  Christian  Jews  outside  Palestine 
(scejKWs). 

DisrKSSiON,  in  Optics.  When  a  beam  of  light  which  Is  not 
bomogcocous  in  character,  ix.  which  does  not  consist  of  simple 
vibrations  of  a  definite  wave-length,  undergoes  refraction  at  the 
surface  of  any  transparent  medium,  the  different  colours  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  wave-lengths  become  separated  or 
dispersed.    Thus,  if  a  ray  of  white  light  AO  (fig.  x)  enters  obliquely 

A  into  the  surface  of  a  block  of  glass 
at  O,  it  gives  rise  to  the  divergent 
system  of  rays  ORV,  varying  con- 
tinuously in  colour  from  red  to 
violet,  the  red  ray  OR  being  least 
refracted  and  the  violet  ray  OV 
most  so.  The  order  of  the  successive 
colours  in  all  colourless  transparent 
media  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo  and  violet  Dispersion 
Is  therefore  due  to  the  fact  that 
rays  of  different  colours  possess  dif- 
Fic.  1.  j^y^nt  refrangibiUties. 

The  nmplest  way  of  showing  dispersion  is  to  refract  a  narrow 
beam  of  sunlight  through  a  prism  of  glass  or  prismatic  vessel 
containing  water  or  other  clear  liquid.  As  the  hght  Is  twice 
refracted,  the  dispersion  is  increased,  and  the  rays,  after  trans- 
mission through  the  prism,  form  a  divergent  system,  which  may 
Le  allowed  to  fall  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  forming  the  well- 
known  solar  sped  rum.  This  method  was  employed  by  Sh"  Isaac 
Newton,  whose  exneriments  constitute  the  earliest  systematic 
tnreaUgation  of  the  phenomenon.  Let  O  (fig.  a)  represent  a 
small  hole  in  (be  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and  OS  a  narrow 
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beam  of  aunlight  whkh  Is  alfewed  to  fall  on  a  white  screen  so 
as  to  form  an  image  of  the  sun  at  S.  If  now  the  prism  P 
be  interposed  as  in  the 
figure,  the  whole  beam 
u  not  only  refracted  up- 
ward, but  also  spread  out 
into  the  spectrum  RV, 
the  horizontal  breadth  of 
the  band  of  colours  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the 
original  image  S.  In  an 
experiment  similar  to ' 
that  here  represented, 
Newton  made  a  small  hole  in  the  screen  and  another  snudl  hole  In 
a  second  screen  placed  behind  the  firsL  By  sh'ghtly  turning  the 
prism  P,  the  position  of  the  spectrum  on  the  first  screen  could 
be  shifted  sufficiency  to  cause  k'ght  of  any  desired  colour  to  pass 
through.  Some  of  this  light  also  passed  through  the  second  hole, 
and  thus  he  obtained  a  narrow  beam  of  practically  homogeneous 
light  in  a  fixed  direction  (the  line  joining  the  apertures  in  the  two 
screens).  Operating  on  this  beam  with  a  second  prism,  he  found 
that  the  homogeneous  light  was  not  dispersed,  and  also  that  It 
was  more  refracted  the  nearer  the  point  from  which  it  was  taken 
approached  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  R  V.  This  confirmed 
his  previous  conclusion  that  the  rays  increase  In  refrahgibility 
from  red  to  violet. 

Newton  also  made  use  of  the  method  of  crossed  prisms,  which 
has  been  found  of  great  use  in  studying  dispersion;  The  prism  P 
(fig.  3)  refracts  upwards,  while  the  prism  Q,  which  has  Its  refract- 
ing edge  perpendicular  to 
that  of  P,  refracts  towards 
the  right.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  two  is  to  pro- 
duce a  spectrum  sloping 
up  from  left  to  right.  The 
spectrum  will  be  straight 
if  the  twoprismsaresimilar 

in  dispersive  property,  but  .    .    .    ,^  ^. 

if  one  of  them  is  con-    Fic.  3.— Method  of  Crossed  Pnsms. 

structed  of  a  material  which  possesses  any  peculiarity  In  this 
respect  it  will  be  revealed  by  the  curvature  of  the  spectrum. 

The  coloured  borders  seen  in  the  images  produced  by  simple 
lenses  are  due  to  dispersion.  The  explanation  of  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  which  are  also  due  to  dispersion,  was  given  by 
Newton,  although  it  was  known  previously  to  be  due  to  refraction 
in  the  drops  of  rain  (see  Rainbow). 

According  to  the  wave-theory  of  light,  refraction  (q.v.)  is  due 
to  a  change  of  velocity  when  light  passes  from  one  medium  to 
anot  her.  The  phenomenon  of  dispersion  shows  that  in  dispersive 
media  the  velocity  is  different  for  lights  of  different  wave-lengths. 
In  free  space,lightof  all  wave-lengths  is  propagated  with  the  same 
velocity,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  stars,  when  occulted  by  the 
moon  or  planets,  preserve  their  white  colour  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  disappearance,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  one 
colour  reached  the  eye  later  than  another.  The  absence  of  colour 
changes  in  variable  stars  or  in  the  appearance  of  new  stars  is 
further  evidence  of  the  same  fact.  All  material  medii,  however, 
are  more  or  less  dispersive.  In  air  and  other  gases,  at  ordinary 
pressures,  the  dispersion  is  very  small,  because  the  refractivity 
is  small.  The  dispersive  powers  of  gases  are,  however,  generally 
comparable  with  those  of  liquids  and  solids. 

Dispersive  Power.— \n  order  to  find  the  amount  of  dispersion  caused 
by  any  given  prism,  the  deviations  produced  bv  it  on  two  rays  of  any 
definite  pure  colours  may  be  mtrcsurcd  Tne  angle  of  difference 
between  these  deviations  is  called  the  dispersion  for  those  raya 
For  this  purpose  the  C  and  F  lines  in  the  spark-spccinim  of  hydrogen, 
situated  in  the  red  and  blue  respectively,  are  usually  employed  If 
9t  and  «c  are  the  angular  deviations  of  these  rays,  then  *»-*c  is 
called  the  mean  dispersion  of  the  prism.  If  therefractinganglepf  the 
prism  is  small,  then  the  ratio  of  the  dispersion  to  the  mean  deviation 
of  the  two  rays  is  the  dispersive  power  of  the  material  of  the  pnsm. 
Instead  of  the  mean  deviation,  \  («»+*c),  it  is  more  usual  to  uke 
the  deviation  of  some  intermediate  ray.  The  exact  position  of  the 
selcaed  ray  does  not  nmtter  much,  but  the  yeltew  D  line  01  sodium 
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Th^  modern  theory  of  dispenkm,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
by  W.  Sdlmeier,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  an  interaction 
Ukes  place  between  ether  and  matter.  Sellmder  adopted  the 
clastic-aolid  theory  of  the  ether,  and  imaained  the  molecules  to  be 
attached  to  the  ether  surrounding  them,  out  free  to  vibiate  about 
thear  mean  positions  within  a  limited  ranee.  Thus  the  ether  within 
the  dispersive  medium  is  loaded  with  molecules  whkJi  are  forced  to 
perfotiu  oscillations  of  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  transmitted 
wave.  It  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gatioo  win  be  greatly  increased  if  the  freguency  of  the  light-wave  is 
■lightly  areater,  and  greatly  diminished  ii  it  b  slightly  less  than  the 
natural  frequency  of  the  molecules;  also  that  these  effects  become 
leas  and  less  marked  as  the  difference  in  the  two  frequencies  increaies. 
This  b  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  observed  facts  in  the  case 
of  substances  showing  anomalous  dispersion.  Scilmcier's  theory  did 
not  take  account  of  absorption,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  calculate 
the  dispersion  within  a  broad  absorption  band.  H.  von  Helmholts, 
working  on  a  similar  hypothesis,  but  with  a  factional  term  intro> 
duced  into  hb  ecjuations,  obtained  formulae  which  are  applicable  to 
cases  of  absorption.  A  modified  form  of  Helmholtx's  equation,  due 
to  E.  Ketteler  and  known  as  the  Ketteler-Helmholta  formula,  has 
been  much  used  in  calculating  dbpersion,  and  expresses  the  facts 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  P.  Drude  has  obtained  a  rimilar  formula 
based  on  the  el^tromagnetic  theory,  thus  placing  the  theory  of 
dtspersion  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis.  Tne  fundamental 
assumption  b  that  the  medium  contains  positively  and  negatively 
charged  ions  or  electrons  which  are  acted  on  by  the  periodic  electric 
forces  which  occur  in  wave  propagation  on  Maxwell  s  theory.  The 
equations  finally  arrived  at  are 


*'*^"2(x*-x?i?V«»xi 


where  X  b  the  wave-length  in  free  ether  of  light  whose  refractive 
index  b  fi,  and  X«  the  wave-length  of  light  of  the  same  period  as  the 
electron,  c  b  a  coefficient  of  absorption,  and  O  and  g  Are  constants. 
The  sign  of  summation  Z  b  used  in  cases  where  there  are  several 
absorption  bands,  and  consequently  several  similar  terms  on  the 
right-nand  side,  each  with  a  different  value  of  X«.  Thb  would  occur 
if  there  were  several  kinds  of  ions,  each  with  iu  own  natural  period. 
In  a  region  where  there  is  no  absorption,  we  have  «*o  and 
therefore  g"o,  and  we  have  only  one  equation,  namely, 

which  b  identical  with  Sellmeier's  result.  As  X^  b  a  wave-length 
corresponding  to  an  absori>tion  band,  this  formula  can  be  used  to 
find  values  of  Xm  which  satisfy  the  observed  values  of  n  within  the 
region  of  transparency,  and  so  to  determine  where  the  absorption 
bands  are  situated.  In  this  way  the  existence  of  bands  in  the  infra- 
led  part  of  the  spectrum  has  been  predicted  in  the  case  of  quartz 
and  detected  by  experiments  on  the  selective  reflection  of  the  material. 

JUferencts. — For  the  theory  of  dispersion  see  P.  Drude,  Theory  0/ 
Optics  (Eng.  trans.):  R.  W.  Wood,  Physical  Optics-,  and  A.  Schuster. 
Theory^  Optics,  For  descriptive  accounts,  see  Wood's  Physical 
Optics,  T.  Preston's  Theory  of  Light,  E.  Edser's  LighL  The  last  work 
contains  an  dementary  treatment  of  Sellmeier's  theory.     (J.  R.  C.) 

IKISRABU  (or  Diskaeu),  ISAAC  (1766-2848),  English  man  of 
letters,  father  of  the  earl  of  Bcaconsficld  {q.t.) ,  was  born  at  Enfield 
in  May  x  766.  He  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  which,  having  been 
driven  by  the  Inquisition  from  Spain,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  settled  as  merchants  at  Venice,  and  assumed  the  name 
which  has  become  famous;  it  was  generally  spelt  D'Israeli  until 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  1748  his  father,  Benjamin 
D'Israeli,  then  only  about  ei^teen  years  of  age,  removed  to 
Englaxul,  where,  before  passing  the  prime  of  life,  be  amassed 
a  competent  fortune,  and  retired  from  business.  He  belonged 
to  the  London  congregation  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews, 
of  which  hb  son  also  remained  a  nominal  member  until  after 
Benjamin  D'Israeli  died  at  the  eiui  of  18 16. 

The  strongly  marked  characteristics  which  determined  Isaac 
D'Israeli's  career  were  dbplayed  to  a  singular  degree  even  in 
hb  boyhood.  He  spent  his  time  over  books  and  in  long  day> 
dreams,  and  evinced  the  strongest  dbtaste  for  business  and  all 
the  more  bustling  pursuits  of  life.  These  idiosyncrasies  met  with 
no  sympathy  from  either  of  hb  parents,  whose  ambitious  plans 
for  hb  future  career  they  threatened  to  disappoint.  When  he  was 
about  fourteen,  in  the  hope  of  changing  the  bent  of  his  mind,  hb 
father  sent  him  to  live  with  hb  agent  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
worked  under  a  tutor  for  four  or  five  years.  Here  he  studied 
Bayle  and  Voltaire,  and  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  Rousseau. 
Here  also  he  wrote  a  long  poem  against  commerce,  which  he 
Oioduccd  M  an  exposition  of  hb  opinions  when,  on  hb  return  to 


England,  hb  father  announced  his  intention  of  placing  him  in  a 
commercial  house  at  Bordeaux.  Against  such  a  destiny  D'Israeli's 
mind  strongly  revolted,  and  he  carried  hb  poem,  with  a  letter 
earnestly  appealing  for  advice  and  assbtance,  to  Samuel  Johnson  \ 
but  when  he  called  again  a  week  after  to  receive  an  answer,  the 
packet  was  returned  unopened — the  great  Doctor  was  on  hb 
death-bed.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr  Vicesimus  Knox, 
master  of  Tonbridge  Grammar  School,  begging  to  be  received  into 
hb  family,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  hb  learning  and 
experience.  How  thb  application  was  answered  we  do  not  know. 
The  evident  firmness  of  hb  resolve,  however,  was  not  without 
effect  Hb  parents  gave  up  their  purpose  for  a  time.  He  was 
sent  to  travel  in  France,  and  allowed  to  occupy  himself  as  he 
wished;  and  he  had  the  happiness  of  spending  some  months  in 
Paris,  in  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  devoted  to  the  literary 
pursuits  in  which  he  delighted. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 788  he  returned  home,  and  in  the  next  year 
he  atucked  Peter  Pindar  (John  Wolcot)  in  Tk«  Gentleman's 
Magatine  in  a  poem  in  the  manner  of  Pope,  "  On  the  Abuse  nf 
Satire."  The  authorship  of  the  poem  was  much  debated,  and  it 
was  attributed  by  some  to  William  Hayley,  upon  whom  it  was 
actually  avenged,  with  characteristic  savagencss.by  its  victim. 
It  b  greatly  to  Wolcot's  credit  that,  on  learning  hb  mbtake, 
he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  hb  young  opponent,  whose  friend 
he  remained  to  the  end  of  hb  life.  Through  the  success  of  thb 
satire  D'Israeli  made  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  James  Pye,  who 
helped  to  persuade  hb  father  that  it  would  be  a  mbtake  to  force 
him  into  a  business  career,  and  introduced  him  into  literary  drdes. 
D'Israeli  dedicated  hb  first  book,  A  Defcnu  of  Poetry,  to  F^e  in 
X  790.  Henceforth  hb  life  was  passed  in  the  way  he  best  Uked — ^in 
quiet  and  almost  uninterrupted  study.  In  1802  he  married  Maria 
Basevi,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  of  whom  Benjamin  (after- 
wards Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Prime  Minbter  of  England)  was  the 
second.  He  was  able  to  maintain  hb  strenuous  habits  of  study 
till  he  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  when  he  was 
forced,  by  paralysb  of  the  optic  nerve,  to  give  up  work  almost 
entirely.  He  lived  ten  years  longer,  and  died  at  hb  seat  at  Braden- 
ham  House,  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  19th  of  January  1848. 

Isaac  D'Israeli  b  most  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature  (X79X,  subsequent  volumes  in  X793, 1817, 
1823  and  1834).  It  b  a  miscdhmy  of  literary  and  historical 
anecdotes,  of  original  critical  remarks,  and  of  interesting  and 
curious  information  of  all  kinds,  animated  by  genuine  literary 
feeling,  taste  and  enthusiasm.  With  the  Curiosities  of  Literature 
may  be  classed  D'Israeli's  Miscellanies,  or  Literary  Recreations 
{l^fj6),^htCalamUies  of  Authors  {i^ii~iZi^),9Xkd  iheQuarrels  of 
Authors  (1814).  Towards  the  close  of  hb  life  D'Israeli  projected  a 
continuous  history  of  Englbh  literature,  three  volumes  of  which 
appeared  in  184X  under  the  title  of  the  Amenities  of  Literature. 
But  of  all  hb  works  the  most  delightful  is  hb  Essay  on  the  Literary 
Character  (1795),  which,  like  most  of  his  writings,  abounds  in 
illustrative  anecdotes.  In  the  famous  "  Pope  controversy  "  he 
supported  Byron  and  Campbell  against  Bowles  and  Hazlitt  by 
a  defence  of  Pope  in  the  form  of  a  criticism  of  Joseph  Spencc's 
Anecdotes  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Review  (July  1820).  In 
1797  D'Israeli  published  three  novcb;  one  of  these,  Mejnoun  and 
Leila,  the  Arabian  Petrarch  and  Laura,  was  said  to  be  the  first 
oriental  romance  in  Englbh.  Hb  last  novel ,  Despotism,  or  the  Fall 
of  the  Jesuits,  appeared  in  18 ix,  but  none  of  hb  romances  was 
popular.  He  also  published  a  slight  sketch  of  Jewish  history, 
and  especially  of  the  growth  of  the  Talmud,  entitled  the  Genius 
of  Judaism  (1833). 

He  was  the  author  of  two  hbtorical  works — a  brief  defence  of 
the  literary  merit  and  personal  and  political  character  of  James  I. 
(x8i6),  and  a  learned  Commentary  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  (1828-1831).  Thb  was  recognized  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  which  conferred  upon  the  author  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  As  an  hbtorian  D'Israeli  b  distingubhed  by  two 
characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  small  interest  in  politics, 
and  no  sympathy  with  the  passionate  fervour,  or  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  importance,  of  political  struggles.  And, 
secondly,  with  a  laborious  xeal  then  less  common  than  now  among 
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historians,  he  sought  to  bring  to  light  fresh  historical  material  by 

patient  search  for  letters,  diaries  and  other  manuscripts  of  value 

which  bad  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  students.   Indeed,  the 

honour  has  been  claimed  for  him  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of 

the  modem  school  of  historical  research. 

-    Of  the  amiable  personal  chaiacter  and  the  placid  life  of  Isaac 
D' Israeli  a  charming  picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  brief  memoir 

Kifixed  to  the  1849  edition  of  Curiosities  of  lAUraUtn,  by  his  son 
rd  Beaconsfield. 

DISS*  a  market  town  in  the  southern  parliamentary  division  of 
Norfolk,  England;  near  the  river  Waveney  (the  boundary  with 
Suffolk),  95  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3745.  The  town  lies 
pleasantly  upon  a  hill  rising  above  a  mere,  which  drains  to  the 
Waveney,  having  its  banks  laid  out  as  public  gardens.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  exhibits  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  stone  and  flint 
work.  There  is  a  com  exchange  and  the  agricidtural  trade  is  con- 
siderable; brushes  and  matting  are  manufactured.  The  poet 
and  satirist,  John  Skelton  (d.  1529),  was  rector  here  in  the  latet 
part  of  his  life,  and  is  doubtfully  considered  a  native. 

DISSECTION  (from  Lat.  dissecare,  to  cut  apart),  the  separation 
into  parts  by  cutting,  particularly  the  cutting  of  an  animal  or  plant 
into  parts  for  the  purpose  of  examination  or  display  of  its  stmcture. 

DISSENTER  (LaL  dis-setUire,  to  disagree),  one  who  dissents 
or  disagrees  in  matters  of  opinion,  belief,  &c.  The  ttnn  "  dis- 
senter "  is,  however,  practically  restricted  to  the  special  sense 
of  a  member  of  a  religious  body  in  England  which  has,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  separated  from  the  Established  Church. 
Strictly,  the  term  includes  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  who  in 
the  original  draft  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1791  were  styled  "  Protest- 
ing Catholic  Dissenters."  .It  is  in  practice,  however,  restricted 
to  the  "  Protestant  Dissenters  "  referred  to  in  sec.  ii.  of  the 
Toleration  Act  of  z688.  The  term  is  not  applied  to  those  bodies 
who  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  in 
speaking  of  members  of  religious  bodies  which  have  seceded 
from  established  churches  abroad  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  term 
"  dissidents  "  (Lat.  dissidere^  to  dissent).  In  this  connotation 
the  terms  "  dissenter  "  and  "  dissenting,"  which  had  acquired 
a  somewhat  contemptuous  flavour,  have  tended  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  to  be  replaced  l^  "  nonconformbt,"  a  term 
which  did  not  originally  imply  secession,  but  only  refusal  to 
conform  in  certain  particulars  {e.g.  the  wearing  of  the  surplice) 
with  the  authorized  usages  of  the  Established  Church.  Still 
more  recently  the  term  "  nonconformist "  has  in  its  turn,  as  the 
political  attack  on  the  principle  of  a  state  establishment  of 
religion  developed,  tended  to  give  phice  to  the  style  of  "  Free 
Churches  "  and  "  Free  Churchman."  All  three  terms  are  now 
in  use,  "nonconformist"  being  the  most  usual,  as  it  is  the  most 
colouriess.    (See  Congkegationausii,  &c.) 

DISSOCIATION,  a  separation  or  dispersal,  the  opposite  of 
association.  In  chemistry  the  term  is  given  to  chemical 
reactions  in  which  a  substance  decomposes  into  two  or  more 
substances,  and  particularly  to  cases  in  which  associated  mole- 
cules break  down  into  simpler  molecules.  Thus  the  reactions 
NH4CI  ^NH,+HCI ,  and  PCIi^PCIi+CUare  instancesof  the 

first  type;  NA^I^aNOf,  of  the  second  (see  Chemical  Action). 
Electrolytic  or  ionic  dissociation  u  the  separation  of  a  substance 
in  solution  into  ions  (see  Electsolysis;  Solution). 

DISSOLUTION  (from  Lat.  dissolvere,  to  break  up  into  parts), 
the  act  of  dissolving  or  reducing  to  constituent  parts,  especially 
of  the  bringing  to  an  end  an  association  such  as  a  partnership 
or  building  society,  and  particularly  of  the  termination  of  an 
assembly.  A  dissolution  of  parliament  in  England  is  thus  the  end 
of  its  existence,  brought  about  by  the  efflux  of  time  in  accordance 
with  the  Septennial  Act  1716,  or  by  an  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  This  is  done  either  in  person,  or  by  commission,  if 
parliament  b  sitting;  if  prorogued,  then  by  proclamation.  The 
word  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  end  or  deaUi. 

DISTAFF,  in  the  eariy  forms  of  spinning,  the  "  rock  "  or  short 
stick  round  one  end  of  which  the  flax,  cotton  or  wool  is  loosely 
wound,  and  from  which  it  is  spun  off  by  the  spindle.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Old  English  distaef,  the  first  part  of  which  is 


connected  with  tftfeii,  lA  modem  English  seen  fai  "*'  bedizen,"  to 
deck  out  or  embellish,  originally  "  to  equip  the  distaff  with  flax, 
&c.,"  cf.  the  German  dialectal  word  Diesse,  flax.  The  last  part 
of  the  word  is  "  staff."  "  Distaff  "  from  eariy  times  has  been 
used  to  symbolize  woman's  work  (cf.  the  use  of  "spinster  "  for 
an  unmarried  woman) ;  thus  the  "  distaff  "  or  "  spindle  "  side  of 
a  family  refers  to  the  female  branch,  as  opposed  to  the  *'  ^>ear  " 
or  male  branch.  The  7th  of  January,  the  day  after  Epiphany, 
was  formerly  known  as  St  Distaff's  day,  as  women  then  b^an 
work  Again  after  the  Christmas  holiday. 

DISTILLATION  (from  the  Xat .  distUlare,  more  correctly 
destiltare,  to  drop  or  trickle  down),  an  operation  cdnsisting  in  the 
conversion  of  a  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  into  vapours 
which  are  afterwards  condensed  to  the  liquid  form;  it  has  for  its 
object  the  separation  or  purification  of  substances  by  taking 
advantage  of  differences  in  volatility.  The  apparatus  cooabts  of 
three  parts:— the  "  retort "  or  "  still,"  in  which  the  substance  is 
heated;  the  "  condenser,"  in'  which  the  vapours  are  condensed; 
and  the  "  receiver,"  in  which  the  condensed  vapours  afe  collected. 
Generally  the  components  of  a  mixture  will  be  vaporized  in  the 
order  of  their  boiling-points;  consequently  if  the  condensates  or 
"fractions"  corresponding  to  defoiite  ranges  of  temperature 
be  separately  collected,  it  b  obvious  that  a  more  or  less  partial 
separation  of  the  components  will  be  effected.  If  the  sul»tance 
operated  upon  be  practically  pure  to  start  with,  or  the  product 
of  dbtillation  be  nearly  of  constant  composition,  the  operation  is 
termed  "purification  by  dbtillation  "  or  " rectification " ;  the  latter 
term  b  particulariy  used  in  the  spirit  industry.  If  a  complex 
mixture  be  operated  upon,  and  a  separation  effected  by  collect- 
ing the  dbtiUatcs  .in  several  portions,  the  operation  is  termed 
"  fractional  dbtillation."  Since  many  substances  decompose 
eitherat,or  below,  their  bofling-points  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  b  necessary  to  lower  the  boiling-point  by  reducing 
the  pressure  if  it  be  desired  to  dbtil  them.  Thb  variation  b 
termed  "  dbtillation  under  reduced  pressure  or  in  a  vacuum." 
The  vaporization  of  a  substance  bdow  its  normal  boiling-point 
can  also  be  effected  by  blowing  in  steam  or  some  other  vapour; 
thb  bperation  b  termed  " dbtillation  with  steam."  "Dry  distilla- 
tion" b  the  term  used  when  solid  substances  which  do  not  liquefy 
on  heating  are  operated  upon;  "  sublimation  "  b  the  term  used 
when  a  solid  dbtib  without  the  intervention  of  a  liquid  phase. 

Dbtillation  appears  to  have  been  practised  at  very  remote 
times.  The  Alexandrians  prepared  oil  of  turpentine  by  distilling 
pine^resin;  Zosimus  of  Panopolb,  a  voluminous  writer  of  the  5th 
centiury  a.d.,' speaks  of  the  dbtillation  of  a  "  divine  water  "  or 
"  panacea  "  (probably  from  the  complex  mixture  of  calcium 
polysulphides,  thiosulphate,  &c.,  and  free  sulphur,  which  b 
obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  lime  and  water)  and  advises 
"  the  efficient  luting  of  the  ^paratus,  for  otherwise  the  valuable 
properties  would  be  lost."  The  Arabians  greatly  improved  the 
earlier  apparatus,  naming  one  form  the  alembic  (g.t.)]  they 
discovered  many  ethereal  oib  by  dbtilling  plants  and  plant  juices, 
alcohol  by  the  dbtillation  of  wine,  and  also  dbtilled  water.  The 
alchemists  gave  great  attention  to  the  method,  as  b  shown  by 
the  many  discoveries  made.  Nitric,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  aU  more  or  less  impure,  were  better  studied;  and  many 
ethereal  oils  were  discovered.  Prior  to  about  the  i8th  century 
three  forms  of  dbtillation  were  practised:  (i)  destiUatio  per 
ascensum,  in  which  the  retort  was  heated  from  the  bottom,  and 
the  vapours  escaped  from  the  top;  (a)  desttUatio  per  lahis^  in 
which  the  vapours  escaped  from  the  side;  (3)  destiUatio  per 
descensum,  in  which  the  retort  was  heated  at  the  top,  and  the 
vapours  led  off  by  a  pipe  passing  through  the  bottom.  According 
to  K.  B  Hoffmann  the  eariiest  mention  of  desfUlalio  per  descensum 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  Ai^tius,  a  Greek  physician  who  flourished 
at  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century. 

In  .modem  times  the  laboratory  practice  of  dbtillation  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  the  condenser  named 
after  Justus  von  Liebig;  A.  Kolbe  and  E.  Frankland  introduced 
the  "  reflux  condenser,"  i.e.  a  condenser  so  placed  that  the 
condensed  vapours  return  to  the  distilling  flask,  a  device  per- 
mitting the  continued  boiling  of  a  substance  with  little  loss^  W. 
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Djtimu  aod  R  Aocbau,  indcpcadmlly  of  one  anotber,  intro- 
duced "  distillitian  uDdcr  nduced  preuutt  ";  *nd  "  (nccionii 
diitillilioD  "  wij  graily  «i(ied  by  tie  colunuu  of  Wurti  (1855), 
E.  Linnemuin  (1871),  uul  of  J.  A.  Le  Bel  uid  A.  HeDninger 
(1874)  In  chcmicil  technology  enaiminis  ItridcB  bivc  been 
made,  u  a  ippircit  fron)  tlie  i:oa]-tu,  cod-tAT,  mineral  oiJ, 
ipiriti  and  mineral  acidi  induitries. 

The  lubject  is  here  Healed  under  tbe  fblloving  lubdiviuons: 
(i)  nrdinary  diitillatiOD,  (>)  distilialton  under  nduced  preiaure, 
d)  [raclional  dittilUlion,  U)  distillation  with  steam,  (5)  theoiy 
of  distUlalion,  (6)  dry  diltillation,  (7)  distillation  in  cbemical 
teduulogy  and  (8)  commercial  diitilluion  of  water. 

I.  Oriimary  Z>u(iailtM.— The  appaiatug  gencraltv  used  it 
mH^  '■    The  •ubnaiur  ii  hmni  in  a  retort  a,  whicli  cansif 


liE  prenrided  wicb  a  tubuhin,  or  opemnc  vbieh  pemita  the  char^Dg 

of  tbe  Rton.  and  abo  Ibe  insenioB  of  a  lhenioai««  t.  The ' 

-i.^  h*  «iliced  by  ■  diMilUfif  Basil,  which  ia  a  mund-batl 

ly  with  a  lenftheBed  tuck)  provided  *Ilh  an  loclincd 


Bi^  (HCKfany  wii 

■Kteduih ' 

iDiheaatui 

tube,  Ffie  side  lube  being  cofked  L ,-—, ^,^ ^.^^..,.,^ 

on  to  the  aarroiiitt  end.  The  themmneler  a  ptacod  lo  that  the  I 

ia  Dcu  (he  oeck  ol  ibe  t««t  or  the  side  cube  of  the  diwiUing  Oask. 
it  RDcnIly  happen  Ihat  much  of  Ihe  ncnuiy  csluma  is  outude  the 
Basic  and  CMMqunnly  it  a  lower  tempenliin  than  Ihe  bulb,  hence 


side  tnbe  of  (he  Bask, 
r  e  Dy  an  oroinary 
ilietance  distilled;  oidinary  cofks  soaked  in 
'•clive  when  oidinary  or  rubber  corin  cannot 
adapter  "  is  nsed ;  this  u  dmply  ■  tapcrii^ 
■"■■""■"■  10  thewioerend.and  the  coMenser 


lengtli  of  Ibe  unbimted  mereniy  oalBnin  in  degreee.  I  tfie  a 
recorded  In  tbetbennoncter.  tiiefKliecocTvcted  terapesatun 

WpOOr  is  T+OOO IT  J.  u  ™    •?    Ti r ™_ 

lUo,  f  IM) 
The  mode  of  heating  varlea  wi 


in  (fenernliy  deternuocd  hv  a  smaQ  (b 
S>  middle  -*  -' ' '  — '  ■" 

npsar  is  I'+O-OOOIU  (T-<)  N  CT  E.  Tborpe,  itafit.  Cliat.  & 


inccted  witJi  (he  disiilNn 


.  3r  bifhly  VDlstiie  liquids.  t.g.  efho-,  ligniin.  Ac.,  immenion  of  (h 
fask  in  warm  watei  sufBcn;  for  less  volitik  liquid*  a  direct! 
heated  water  or  Hnd  balh  ii  used;  loc  other  liquids  tbe  Sash  i 
heated  thmi^  wife  gauiE  or  asbeetos  boaid.  or  dirccdy  by  a  Dunser 
The  coodensing  appantus  must  also  be  conditioned  by  the  *«■>'■■  '"^ 

With  difficulty  rolaiile  lubnuKo,  t  -      — "■ 

Ibe  letort  neck  or  of  a  Kniibt  tub 

Bask  win  sufbce:    or  wet  bntciBg-paper  placed  on 
IherecaverimnKTsedinwatermaybeused.  Forksavoladle liquids 
Ibe  Licbi^  condenser  is  most  frequently  used,  la  its  original  fonn. 

The  vapours  pass  throi^  (be  inner  tube,  and  the  o  ^  ~ 
>i  the  end  far(heat  from  Ihe  distilling  Bask.     Foi 
-  - 1  alu  lor  shoneniai  Ihe 

tube  may  be  BaKened, 

"""  ~  I  a  spiral  form,  the  object  ii 


:e  in  whidi  (he  vapoun 
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u  absorption  column 


substances  operated  upon  drcumpose  when  heated  in  air,  as,  I 
eaample,  the  line  alk>ds  which  inflame,  (he  air  within  the  apoarat 
is  replaced  by  aonie  lddI  gai-  r.f.  nitrogen,  carbon  dioaHie.  & 
which  is  M  in  a(  Ihe  din  illing  flask  before  the  procaa  is  alarlEd,  a 


^^.,  ,„,  r isalaTted.and 

ni  uunng  the  operalioiL 
Rafiml  PrtHnrr,— This  method  is  adopted 
decompoee  at   (heir  bdlinc-poi-'-   — ■— 
generally,  when  it  b  desiiable  to 


lower  lempentuie.  The  appsnius  difieis  very  iliEhily  from  tbi 
enploted  in  ordinary  diuillMion.  The  "  receiver^  must  be  cot 
nected  on  the  one  side  to  the  toodeaser,  and  on  (he  other  (0  Ih 


jiometer  are  gerwally 

il's  is  one  of  the  wniplest.  I(  conaists  ol  a 
lunted  vertically  on  ■  horiiontal  circular  disk 
'  il  aids  in  a  cylindfical  vess^    This 


jmp.    By  nxatinf 
under  toe  end  of  cne 

^W.IMni 


through  ....  _  _.  ..._  

OB*  of  (be  rtceivioc  tubesi  Iheotherl 
ina  tbe  disk  tbe  tuEea  1 


m^rbtSisIt    ' 


- Jum3 

vii.  the  liquid  bfnis  Ir- 
Ihat  this  may  be  avoided 

eratcd  upon — (hnxigh 

I  X'buibles  '^™ 
'  be  diminij'     -  ' 


L  peces  of  porcelain,  glass 

nylnuiia.Whencokl.''^    ■"" 
g  a  few  dnpa  of  etiber. 


"  FRMhrni 


lida  WhencoU, ^_h can te immediately 


rented  by  adding  paraffin  < 
iiie  surface  of  (be  liquid,  wLuui  uuu 

iUsMn,— By  fractional  disdOation  I* 

rhe disIilUng Sj^Ahas anelongatEd  ni 


bulb  tube;    (aj  th 
so  constructed  (li 


ipour:  (3)lbecoluninisencircledbyaisckct 

lie  conponenL    To  the  finw  type 

. — , , _■,  and  (he  Wuru  tube  (see  6g.  Si. 

which  is  dmply  a  series  of  bulbs  blown  on  a  lube.    These  fon^i  £re 

.^^ !._■_-    c ■• — I,  of  the  sKood  type  ate  in  use.  In 

.    ... -  .'Died  vapoun  (eDporarily  collect  DO 

platinum  nuies  (i)  pisced  at  (be  constrictions  of  a  bulbed  tube. 
In  tbe  Le^el-Henoincer  form  a  series  of  bulbs  ace  conneclrd  con- 
'ivHyby  means  oTsyphoB  tubes  (A)  and  having  platinum  nurei 
.-  _(  (be  constrictions,  so  (hat  when  a  certain  amcxjnt  of  liquid 
collecta  in  any  one  bulb  it  syphons  over  into  the  next  lower  bulb. 
The  Glynskyform  is simplB.baviiw only  ooeevphon  lube;  at  Ihe 
constricliana  it  is  usual  10  have  a  glaiw  bead.  Tlie  "  rod4nd-diak  " 
form  of  Sidney  Young  ii  a  secie*  of  disks  mounted  on  a  cintial 
spindle  and  surrounded  by  a  slighdy  wider  tube.  Tke  "  prsr- 
sliaped  "  form  of  the  same  au(borconsisu  of  a  series  of  pear-shaped 

Iso^K^p^ced  llieHenipel  tube.Vhkh 
liquid  bath'    Improved  lomu  were  devised  bv 
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ualy  B*de  ■ad  nuidpuliud.   A 
^  Youni,  /'raf^i>juri)ulKUiifiin>. 


■hich  19  Rivrated  in  s  Kpuatc  boUer  ind  i 
by  circuPktioii  throufti  «  heated  copper  w 
tulinE  WHel.  and  tK  mixed  vapoun  Condi 


Kill  be 

pUa       ■ 


their  ordinary  baUiaE-pointa 


.1  of  ill  appli 

.^_._ bo-aad  para-iutronheiHH»  Ih 

ind  (he  fi-  RBuiniBE  behind:  in  uie  aeparai 
mivture  obtained  by  redudng  aitiDbenaene: 
the  OMka  produced  by  fuuna  the  naphthaki 
vhli  potuhi  and  ol  qulaoUDe  Inua  the  re 
pitrobcnsene.  elyccfin.  and  autphuric  add  ( 

tiwn°lreated  with  JtaU^nd^n  ttean'd 


With  Bibrt»f.___  ,. 

example,  certain  amino  compounda,  1 
in  an  atmotphere  of  caflHHi  dioxide, 
wthiulphii ■"■-' >■-- ■-! 


hydriven.  LigidA  other  tl 


of  practicaUy 

■nguently  iny'pnKcH  which  'diminbbea  the  enemal  preiaurt  muit 
al«  hmer  the  boiling-poinl.  In  thit  m  have  tiie  theory  of  "  di^ 
lillation  undn- nduccd  prmure,"  Tlw  theory  of  fractional  divtilla- 
(ion.  or  the  behaviour  of  liquid  nuxlurea  vhen  healed  to  thr'ir 
boiliny-pointi,  i>  more  tsDiplei.  For  iimplicityn  confine  ounclvn 
to  mixluret  of  two  mmpoiwrnt,  in  which  experience  ihowi  that 

proponiDnft. 

preHUTe  of  the  one  it  not  influenoed  by  the  preaenc^  of  the  otiw. 
The  mixcvTT  coniequeDIiy  diatili  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
■um  of  the  partial  preiiurea  equala  that  of  the  atD>oq>liere.  Both 
compoqcnta  come  over  in  a  conitant  pnpcrtion  unut  one  jlinp- 
pean;  il  ii  lin  n  niimiiiji  fiMiin  llii  li  mini  ill  nil  in  iiiilii  In  liiiiiii 
the  midue.  The  compnlliDn  of  the  diatlUate  ii  dRerminile  (by 
Avoeadro'ilawHf  the  molecular  weii^na  and  vapour  prTHure  of  the 
componenlaai  Ihc  lemperatuR  of  diidllation  be  Icnovn.  I/Mi.  Mh 
and  Pi,  P, 

[ay  flT,  It.  P,  ereatef  t^n  P^F  the 


MiPi/MiPi.   Altbouth.  u  ia'Eenerail] __,  _. 

. „ ...  ..j„  .^j,  fl)_  (^,  p^        I 

luch  leas  than  that  ol  B, 


molecular  weight  i 

ihai  the  ratio  Min/Mir,n™ii  not  oevi 

dilioni  psruin  in  can  when  diRillation  i 
prictivf,  tho  leintivelj  high  volatility 
iuibinml  hv  the  rrlalivdy  high  molecu —    -, 
or  csamplc.  in  Ihc  case  of  nilroben 


then  11  il  DbvKHK 
ight  of  the  other 


I  tos-     I 


ner«l..wl 


ntbei 


Wh< 


adopted,  if  the  product  can  be  aubaniueally  leparatcd  from 
iitiliinE  a  mixtun  of  putialiy  miKibie  componenti  a 


■nee  the  nme  vapour  must  tw  in  equilibrium  with  boln  soiutiont 
for  if  it  were  not  to  a  cyclic  lyatem  contndictini  tb^  vcond  tai 
of  thcrmodynsmtcs  would  be  realiiable).  The  compoulion  of  Ihi 
vapour,  however,  would  not  be  theaameaithai  of  either  layer.  Ai 
the  diRillatkni  proceeded  one  layer  would  diminiih  more  rapidly  thai 


"f£"ffilaIi^'of  complet 
common  practically  and  the  i 


at  the  multe  obtained  on 
with  the  introduction  of  cet 
fDmulioo  of  three  grmips 
of  the  vapour*  in  the  Uquii 


.iBtinguiBhcd  by  tiM  relative 


C)  If  the  vapour  of  A  be  raadily  aotubic  in  ihc  liquid  B,  and  the 
vapodrof  Breadityaalul>leia  theliquid  A.  there  wiUeiitt  a  mixture 
3f  A  and  B  which  will  have  a  lower  vipourprcuurc  than  any  other 
mixture.  Tlse  vapour  preanre  compoiitiDn  curve  wiJI  be  convex 
lo  tlie  ajda  ct  compoaitaHi^  the  maumum  vapour  prrMurca  corre- 
ipondinf  to  pure  A  and  puie  B.  and  tiic  minimum  to  vmc  mixture 
if  A  and  B.  On  dialilDug  inch  a  mixtun  under  coniunt  preoorc.  a 


fiL)  If  th 
oclB  a  niixl 


rhw  of  the  componenla  according  lo  . ,. _. 

iixture.  An  evnmplc  il  propyl  alcohol  and  water.  At  one  time  it 
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Sonettmes  nageats  are  placed  io  the  combuation  tube,  for  example 
kad  oxide  (litnarge),  which  takes  up  brooiine  and  sulphur  In  its 
simplest  (ofm  the  ^apparatus  consists  of  a  straight  tube,  made  of 
glass,  porcelain  or  iron  according  to  the  temperature  reciuired  and 
the  nature  of  the  reacting  substances,  heated  in  an  ordinary  com- 
bustioa  furnace,  the  mixture  entering  at  one  end  and  the  vapours 
being  condensed  at  the  other.  Apparatus  can  also  be  constructed 
in  which  the  unchained  vapours  are  continually  circulated  through 
the  tube.  Operating  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  facilitates  the 
process  by  preventing  overheating. 

7.  DistwaUoH  in  Chemical  Teckncloty. — In  laboratory  practice 
use  is  made  of  a  fairly  constant  type  of  apparatus,  only  trifling 
modifications  being  generally  necessary  to  adapt  the  apparatus  for 
any  distillation  or Iractionation;  in  technology,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  questions  have  to  be  cdnsidcred  which  generally  demand  the 
adoption  of  special  constructions  for  the  economic  distillation  of 
different  rabstances.  The  modes  of  distillation  enumerated  above 
all  occur  in  manufacturing  practice.  Distillation  in  a  vacuum  is 
practised  in  two  forms: — if  the  pump  draws  off  steam  as  well  as 
air  it  is  termed  a  "  wet  "  air-pump;  if  it  only  draws  off  air,  it  is  a 
"  dry  "  auvpump.  In  the  glycenn  industry  the  lyes  obtained  by 
saponifyiog  the  lata  are  first  evaporated  with  "  wet  vacuum  "  and 
finally  distilled  with  closed  and  live  steam  and  a  " dry  vacuum" 
Two  lorms  of  steam  distillation  may  be  distinguished  r — in  one  the 
•till  b  amply  heated  by  a  steam  coil  wound  inside  or  outside  the 
6tiU — this  IS  termed  heating  by  dry  steam;  in  the  other  steam  is 
injected  into  the  mass  within  the  still — this  is  the  distillation  with 
live  steam  of  laboratory  practice.  The  detaib  of  the  plant — the 
material  and  fittings  of  the  still,  the  manner  of  heating,  the  form 
of  the  condensing  plant,  receivers,  &c. — have  to  be  determined  for 
each  substance  to  be  distilled  in  order  to  work  with  the  maximum 
economy. 

For  the  distillation  of  liquids  the  retort  b  usually  a  cylindrical  pot 
placed  vertically;  cast  iron  b  generally  employed,  in  which  case 
the  bottom  b  frequently  incurved  and  thicker  than  the  sides  in  order 
to  take  af>  the  additional  wear  and  tear.  Sometimes  linings  of 
eoameUed  iron  or  other  material  are  employed,  which  when  worn 
can  be  replaced  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  that  ojf  a  new  stiU.  Glan 
stills  heated  by  a  sand  bath  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  final 
distillation  of  sulphuric  acid;  platinum,  and  an  afloy  of  platinum 
and  irUlium  with  a  lining  ol  gold  rolled  on-  (a  discovery  due  to 
Heraeus},  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Cast  iron  stills  are  pro- 
vided with  a  hemispherical  head  or  domcj  generally  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  still  by  bolts,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  for  any 
frothing.  It  b  invariably  provided  with  an  opening  to  carry  off  the- 
vapoon  produced.^  In  its  more  complete  form  a  stiU  has  in  addition 
the  following  fittings: — ^The  dome  b  provided  with  openings  to 
admit  (i)  the  axb  oTthe  stirring  gear  (in  some  stilb  the  stirring  gear 
rotates  on  a  horizontal  axb  which  traverses  the  side  and  not  the  head 
of  the  still),  (a)  the  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  of  a  closed  steam  coil, 
(3)  a  tube  reaching  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  still  to  carry  live 
steam,  (4)  a  tube  to  catty  a  thermometer,  (5)  one  or  more  manholes 
for  charging  purposes,  (6)  sight-holes  through  which  the  operation 
can  be  watched,  and  (7)  a  safety  valve.  The  body  of  the  still  b 
provided  with  one  or  more  openings  at  different  heights  to  serve  for 
the  discharge  of  the  residue  m  the  still,  and  sometimes  with  a  glass 
gauge  to  record  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  still.  For  dry  dis- 
tillatiotts  the  retorts  are  generally  horizontal  cylinders,  the  bottom 
or  lower  surface  being  sometimes  flattened.  Iron  ana  fireclay  are 
the  materiab  commonly  employed;  wrought  iron  b  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood-spirit,  fireclay  for  coal-gas  (see  Gas:  Manu- 
facture), phosphorus,  zinc,  &c  The  verti^  type,  however,  b 
cmpkr^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  acetone  and  of  iodine. 

Several  modes  of  heating  are  adopted.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  dry  distillations,  the  furnace  flames  play  directly  on  the  retorts, 
to  others,  such  as  in  the  case  of  nitric  ado,  the  whole  still  comes  under 
the  action  of  the  furnace  gases  to  prevent  condensation  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  still,  while  in  others  the  furnace  gases  do  nor  play  directly 
on  the  base  or  upper  portion  of  the  still  but  are  conducted  around  it 
by  a  system  of  flues  (see  Coal-Tar).  Steam  heating^,  dry  ot  live, 
is  employed  alone  and  also  as  an  auxiliary  to  direct  firing. 

The  condcnsti^  plant  varies  with  the  volatility  <rf  the  distillate. 
Air  cooling  b  adopted  whenever  possible.^  For  example,  in  the  less 
modem  methods  for  manufacturing  nitric  add  the  vapours  were 
conducted  dtrecdy  into  double-necked  bottles  {bombonnes)  immersed 
in  water.  A  more  effident  arrangement  consists  of  a  stack  of 
vcftScal  pipes  standing^  up  from  a  main  or  coUecting  trough  and 
connected  at  the  top  in  consecutive  pairs  by  a  cross  tube.  By 
an  arrangement  of  dbphragms  in  the  lower  trough  the  vapours 
are  circulated  through  tne  system.  As  an  auxilbry  to  air  cooling  the 
stack  may  be  cooled  by  a  slow  stream  of  water  trickling  down  the 
outside  01  the  pipes,  or,  in  certain  cases,  cold  water  may  be  injected 
into  the  condenser  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  where  it  meets  the  ascend- 
ii^  vapours.  Horizontal  air-cooling  arrangements  are  also  employed. 
A  common  type  of  condenser  consists  <A  a  copper  worm  placed  m  a 
water  bath ;  but  more  generally  straight  tubes  of  copper  or  cast  iron 
which  ciXMS  and  recross  a  rectangular  tank  are  employed,  since  thb 
form  b  more  readily  repaired  and  deansed.  Wood-spirit,  petroleum 
and  coal-tar  distillates  are  condensed  in  plant  of  the  latter  type. 
Ja  cases  where  the  condenser  b  likdy  to  become  plugged  there  b  a 


pipe  by  means  of  which  Irve  steam  can  be  injected  into  the  condenser. 
The  supply  of  water  to  the  condenser  is  regulated  according  to  the 
volatility  of  the  condensate.  When  the  vapours  readily  condense 
to  a  solid  form  the  condensing  plant  may  take  the  form  of  large 
chambers;  such  conditions  prevail  in  the  manufacture  of  arsenic, 
sulphur  and  lampblack:  in  the  latter  case  (which,  however,  is  not 
properly  one  of  dbtillation)  the  chamber  b  hung  with  sheets  on 
which  the  pigment  collects.  Laiige  chambers  are  also  used  in  the 
condensation  of  mercury. 

Dephlegmation  of  the  vapours  arising  from  such  mixtures  as  coal- 
tar  fractions,  petroleum  and  the  *'  waui  "  <4  the  spirit  industry,  b 
very  important,  and  many  types  of  apj^ratus  are  employed  in  order 
to  dfect  a  separation  of  tne  vapours.  The  earliest  form,  invented  by 
C.  B.  Mansneld  to  facilitate  the  fractionation  of  paraffin  and  coal- 
tar  distillates,  consbted  in  having  a  pipe  leading  from  the  inclined 
delivery  tube  of  the  still  to  the  still  again,  so  that  any  vapour  which 
condensed  in  the  delivery  tube  was  returned  to  the  still.  Of  really 
effective  columns  Coupler's  was  one  of  the  earliest.  The  vapours 
rising  front  the  still  traverse  a  tall  vertical  column,  and  are  then 
conveyed  through  a  series  of  bulbs  pbced  in  a  bath  kept  at  the 
boiling-point  of  the  most  volatile  constituent.  The  more  volatile 
vapours  pass  over  to  the  condensing  plant,  while  the  less  volatile  ones 
condense  in  the  bulbs  and  are  returned  to  the  column  at  varying 
heights  by  means  of  connecting  tubes.  The  French  column  is  similar 
in  action.  The  Coffey  still  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  b 
employed  in  the  spirit,  amrooma,  coal-tar  and  other  industries.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  column  divided  into  a  number  of  sections  by 
^horizontal  plates,  which  are  perforated  so  that  the  ascending  vapours 
have  to  traverse  a  layer  of  liquid.  Above  this  "  separator  *'  b  a 
reflux  condenser,  termed  the  '^  cooler,"  maintained  at  the  correct 
temperature  so  that  only  the  more  volatile  component  passes  to 
the  recdver.  The  success  of  the  operation  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
proper  management  of  the  cooler. 

8.  Commercial  Distillation  of  Water. — Distilled  water,  t,e.  water 
free  from  salts  aAd  to  some  extent  of  the  dissolved  gases  which  are 
alwajrs  present  in  natural  watera,  b  of  indispensable  value  in  many 
operations  both  of  scientific  and  industrial  chembtry.  The  ap- 
mratus  and  process  for  dbtilling  ordinary  water  are  very  simple. 
The  body  of  the  still  is  made  of  copper,  with  a  head  and  worm,  or 
condensing  apparatus,  dther  of  copper  or  tin.  The  still  b  usually 
fed  continuously  by^  the  heated  water  from  the  condenser.  The 
first  portion  of  the  dbtillate  brings  over  the  gases  dissolved  in  the 
water,  ammonb  and  other  volatile  impurities,  and  is  consequently 
rejected;  scarcely  two-fifths  of  the  entire  quantity  of  water  can  be 
safely  used  as  pure  dbtilled  water. 

Apparatus  for  the  economic  production  of  a  potable  water  from 
sea-water  b  of  vital  importance  in  the  equipment  of  ships.  The 
simple  distillation  of  sea- water,  and  the  production  thereby  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  chemically  fresh  water,  b  a  very  simple 
problem;  but  it  b  found  that  water  which  b  merely  evaporated 
and  reoondensed  has  a  very  disagreeable  flat  taste,  and  it  is  only  after 
long  exposure  to  pure  atmospheric  air,  with  continued  agitation,  or 
repeated  pouring  from  one  vessd  to  another,  that  it  becomes 
sufiidently  aerated  to  lose  its  unpleasant  taste  and  smell  and 
become  dnnlcable.    The  water,  moreover,  till  it  b  saturated  with 

fases,  readily  absoibs  noxious  vapoun  to  which  it  may  be  exposed, 
or  the  successful  preparation  o(  potable  water  from  sea-water,  the 
following  conditions  are  essentbl: — 1st,  aeration  of  the  dbtilled 
product  so  that  it  may  be  immedbtely  available  for  drinking  pur- 
poses; and,  economy  of  coal  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  water  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  fuel ;  and  3rd,  simplidty  of  working 
parts,  to  secure  the  apparatus  from  breaking  down,  and  enable 
unskilled  attendants  to  work  it  with  safety.  The  problem  is  a  com- 
paratively old  one,  for  we  find  that  R.  Fiugerald  patented  a  process 
in  1683  having  for  its  purpose  the  "  sweetening  of  sea-water."  A 
history  of  early  attempts  is  given  in  S.  Hales^  Philosophical  Ex- 
periments,  pubhshed  in  1739*  Among  the  earlier  of  the  modem  forma 
of  apparatus  which  came  mto  practical  adoption  are  the  inventions 
of  Or  Normandy  and  of  Chaplin  of  Glasgow,  the  apparatus  of 
Rocher  of  Nantes,  and  that  patented  by  Gall^  and  Mazelineof  Havre. 
Normandy's  apparatus,  althou^^  economical  and  produdng  water 
of  good  quality,  is  very  complex  in  its  stmcture,  consisting  of  very 
numerous  v/orking  parts,  with  elaborate  arrangements  of  pipes, 
cocks  and  other  fittings.  It  is  consequently  expensive  and  requires 
careful  attention  for  its  working  It  was  extensively  adopted  in  the 
Britbh  navy,  the  Cunard  line  and  many  other  important  emigrant 
and  mercantile  lines.  Chaplin's  apparatus,  which  was  invented  and 
patented  later,  has  also  since  i865been  sanctioned  for  use  on  emigrant* 
troop  and  passenger  vessds.  The  apparatus  possesses  the  great 
roent  of  simplidty  and  compactness,  in  consequence  of  which  it  b 
comparatively  cheap  and  not  liable  to  derangement.  It  was  adopted 
by  many  important  British  and  continental  shipping  companies, 
among  othere  by  tlw  Peninsular  &  Oriental,  the  Inman,  the  North 
German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg  American  companies. 

The  modem  dbtilling  pbnt  consbts  of  two  main  parts  termed 
the  evaporator  and  condenser;  in  addition  there  must  be  a  boiler 
(sometimes  steam  b  mn  off  the  main  boilers,  but  thb  practice  has 
several  disadvantages),  pumps  for  drcubting  cold  water  in  the 
condenser  and  for  supplying  salt  water  to  the  evaporator,  and  a 
filter  through  which  tne  aerated  water  passes.    The  evaporate^ 
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consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  having  in  its  lower  half  a  horizontal 
copper  coU  connected  to  the  steam  supply.  The  cylindrical  vessel 
is  filled  to  a  certain  level  with  salt  water  and  the  steam  turned  on. 
The  water  vaporizes  and  is  led  from  the  dome  of  the  evaporator 
to  the  head  of  the  condenser.  The  water  level  is  maintained  in  the 
evaporator  until  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  salt.  It  is  then  run 
off,  and  replaced  by  fresh  sea-water.  The  condenser  consists  of  a 
vertical  cylinder  having  manifolds  at  the  head  and  foot  and  through 
which  a  number  of  tubes  pass.  In  some  types,  e.g.  the  Weir,  the 
condensing  water  circulates  upwards  through  the  tubes;  in  others, 
e.g.  the  Quiggins,  the  water  circulates  around  the  tubes.  Various 
forms  ot  the  tubeaLhave  been  adopted.  In  the  Pape-Henneberg 
condenser,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  German  navy,  they  are 
oval  in  section  and  tend  to  become  circular  under  the  pressure  of. 
the  steam;  this  alteration  in  shape  makes  the  tubes  self-scaling. 
In  the  Quiggins  condenser,  which  has  been  widely  adopted,  e.g.  in 
the  "  Lusitania,"  the  steam  traverses  vertical  copper  coils  tinned 
inside  and  outside;  the  coils  are  crescent-shaped,  a  form  which  gives 
a  greater  condensing  surface  and  makes  the  coils  self-scaling.  The 
aeration  of  the  water  is  effected  by  blowing  air  into  the  steam  before 
it  is  condensed;  as  an  auxiliary,  the  stora^  tanks  have  a  false 
twttom  perforated  by  fine  holes  so  that  if  air  be  injected  below  it, 
the  water  is  efficiently  aerated  by  the  air  which  traverses  it  in  fine 
streams.  After  condensation  the  water  is  filtered  through  charcoal. 
The  filter  is  either  a  separate  piece  of  plant,  or,  as  in  the  Quiggins 
form,  it  may  be  placed  below  the  coils  in  the  same  outer  vessel.  In 
this  plant  the  aeration  is  conducted  by  blowing  in  air  at  the  base  of 
the  condenser.  After  filtration  the  water  is  pumped  to  the  storage 
tanks.  Many  types  of  distilling  plant  are  in  use  in  addftion  to  those 
mentioned  above,  for  example  the  Rayner,  Kirkaldy,  Merlces, 
Normand;  the  United  States  navy  has  adopted  a  form  designed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering. 

Bibliography. — ^The  general  practice  of  laboratory  distillation  b 
discussed  in  all  treatises  on  practical  oivanic  chemistry;  reference 
may  be  made  to  Lassar-Cohn,  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  (1896), 
and  Arheitsmethoden  fur  organisch-ckemiuht  LabortUorten  (1901); 
Hans  Meyer,  Analyse  und  KonsMutumermUUung  organtscher 
Verbindungen  (i;|09).  The  theory  of  distillation  finds  a  place  in  all 
treatises  on  physical  chemistry.  Of  especial  importance  is  Sidney 
Young,  Fractional  Distillation  (1903).  The  history  of  distillation  is 
to  be  studied  in  E.  Gildemeister  and  F.  Hoffmann,  Die  dtherischen 
Ole  (Berlin,  1899;  Eng.  tr.  by  E.  Kremers,  Milwaukee  Press,  1900). 
The  technology  of  distillation  is  best  studied  in  relation  to  the 
several  industries  in  which  it  is  employed,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  artidea  Coal-Tar,  Gas,  Pbtrolbum,  Spirits,  Nitric 
Acid,  &c  (C.  E.*) 

.  DISTRACTION  (from  Lat.  distrakere,  to  pull  asunder),  a  draw- 
ing  away  or  apart;  a  word  now  used  generally  of  a  state  of  mind, 
to  mean  a  diversion  of  attention,  or  a  violent  emotion  amounting 
almost  to  madness. 

DISTRESS  (from  the  0.  Fr.  destrece^  destresse^  from  the  past 
partidple  of  the  Lat.  dislringeref  to  pull  apart,  used  in  Late  Lat. 
in  the  sense  of  to  punish,  hence  to  distrain),  pressure,  especially 
of  sorrow,  pain  or  ill-fortune.  As  a  legal  term,  the  action  of 
distraining  or  distraint,  the  right  which  a  landlord  has  of  seizing 
the  peisonal  chattek  of  his  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
Cattle  damage  feasant  (doing  damage  or  trespassing  upon  a  neigh- 
bour's land)  may  also  be  distrained^  i.e.  may  be  detained  until 
satisfaction  be  rendered  for  injury  they  have  done.  The  cattle 
or  other  animals  thus  distrained  are  a  mere  pledge  in  the  hands 
of  the  injured  person,  who  has  only  power  to  retain  them  until 
the  owner  appear  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  mischief  they  have 
done.  "  Distress  damage  feasant "  is  also  applicable  to  inanimate 
things  on  the  land  if  doing  damage  thereto  or  to  its  produce; 
things  in  actual  use,  however,  are  exempt.  Such  distress  must 
be  made  during  the  actual  trespass,  and  by  whoever  is  aggrieved 
by  the  damage.  Distress  for  rent  was  also  at  one  time  regarded  as 
a  mere  pledge  or  security;  but  the  remedy,  having  been  found  to 
be  speedy  and  efficacious,  was  rendered  more  perfect  by  enact- 
ments allowing  the  thing  taken  to  be  sold.  Blackstone  notes  that 
the  lawof  distresses  in  this  respect "  has  been  greatly  altered  within 
a  few  years  last  past."  The  legislature,  in  fact,  converted  an 
ancient  right  of  personal  redress  into  a  powerful  remedy  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  single  class  of  creditors,  viz.  landlords. 
Now  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  purely  a  matter  of  contract,  the  language 
of  the  law-books  seems  to  be  singularly  inappropriate.  The 
defaulting  tenant  is  a  "  wrong-doer,"  the  landlord  is  the  "  injured 
party,";  any  attempt  to  defeat  the  landlord's  remedy  by  carry- 
ing off  distrainable  goods  is  denoimced  as  "fraudulent  and 
knavish."  .  The  operation  of  the  law  has,  as  we  shall  point  out, 


been  mitigated  in  some  important  respects,  but  it  still  remains 
an  almost  unique  specimen  of  one-sided  legislation. 

At  common  L&w  distress  was  said  to  be  incident  to  rent  service, 
and  by  particular  reservation  to  rent  charges;  but  by  4  Geo.  IL 
c  a8  it  was  extended  to  rent  seek,  rents  of  assise  and  diief  rents 
(see  Rent)  It  is  therefore  a  general  remedy  for  rent  certain  in 
arrear  All  personal  chattels  are  distrainable  with  the  following 
exceptions* — (i)  things  in  which  there  can  be  no  property,  as 
animals  ferae  naturae;  (2)  ledgers,  daybooks,  title-deeds,  iic; 
(3)  things  delivered  to  a  person  following  a  public  trade,  as  a  horse 
sent  to  be  shod,  &c. ,  (4)  things  already  in  the  custody  of  the  law; 
(5)  things  which  cannot  be  restored  in  as  good  a  plight  as  when 
distrained,  that  is,  perishable  articles;  (6)  fixtures;  (7)  beasts  of 
the  plough  and  instruments  of  husbandry  while  there  is  other 
sufficient  distress  to  be  found ;  (fi)  instruments  of  a  man's  trade  or 
profession  in  actual  use  at  the  time  the  distress  is  made.  If  not  in 
actual  use  they  are  only  privileged  in  case  there  is  other  sufficient 
distress  upon  the  premises.  These  exceptions,  it  will  be  Ken, 
imply  that  the  thing  distrained  is  to  be  held  as  a  pledge  merely — 
not  to  be  sold.  They  also  imply  that  in  general  any  chattels 
foimd  on  the  land  in  question  are  to  be  available  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landlord,  whether  they  belong  to  the  tenant  or  not.  This 
principle  worked  with  peculiar  harshness  in  the  case  of  lodgers, 
whose  goods  might  be  seised  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  reni 
due  by  their  landlord  to  his  superior  landlord.  By  the  Lodgers' 
Goods  Protection  Act  1871,  however,  where  a  lodger's  goods  have 
been  seized  by  the  superior  landlord  the  lodga  may  serve  him 
with  a  notice  stating  that  the  intermediate  landlord  has  no 
interest  in  the  property  seized,  but  that  it  is  the  property  or  in  the 
lawful  possession  of  the  lodger,  and  setting  forth  the  amount  of 
the  rent  due  by  the  lodger  to  his  immediate  landlord.  On  pay- 
ment or  tender  of  such  rent  the  landlord  cannot  proceed  with  the 
distress  against  the  goods  in  question.  By  the  Law  of  Distress 
Amendment  Act  1908  this  protection  was  extended  to  under 
tenants  liable  to  pay  rent  by  equal  quarterly  insulments,  as  well 
as  to  any  person  whatsoever  who  is  -not  a  tenant  of  the  premises  or 
any  part  thereof  nor  has  any  beneficial  interest  therein.  The  act, 
however,  excludes  certain  goods,  particularly  goods  belonging  to 
the  husband  or  wife  of  the  tenant  who:ie  rent  is  in  arrear,  goods 
comprised  in  any  bill  of  sale,  hire  purchase  agreement  ot  settle- 
ment made  by  the  tenant,  goods  in  the  possession  or  disposition 
of  a  tenant  by  the  consent  and  permission  of  the  true  oi^ner  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  malcJe  the  tenant  reputed  owner,  goods 
of  the  partner  of  an  immediate  tenant,  and  goods  (not  being  goods 
of  a  lodger)  upon  premises  where  any  trade  or  business  is  carried 
on  in  which  both  the  immediate  tenant  and  the  under  tenant 
have  an  interest.  The  act  does  not  apply  where  an  under  tenancy 
has  been  aeatcd  in  breach  of  a  covenant  or  agreement  between 
the  landlord  and  his  immediate  tenant.  The  Law  of  Distress 
Amendment  Act  1888  also  absolutely  exempted  from  distress  the 
tools  and  implements  of  trade  and  wearing  apparel  and  bedding 
of  a  tenant  and  his  family  to  the  value  of  five  pounds,  and  the 
Law  of  Distress  Amendment  Act  1895  gave  power  to  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  to  direct  that  such  goods,  when  distrained 
upon,  should  be  restored  if  not  sold,  or»  if  sold,  to  order  their 
value  to  be  paid  by  the  persons  who  levied  the  distress  or  directed 
it  to  be  levied.  Originally  the  landlord  could  only  seize  things 
actually  on  the  premises,  so  that  the  remedy  mij^t  be  defeated  by 
the  things  being  taken  away.  But  by  an  act  of  x  7 10 ,  and  by  the 
Distress  for  Rent  Act  1737,  he  may  foUow  things  fraudulently  or 
clandestinely  removed  off  the  premises  vithin  thirty  days  after 
their  removal,  unless  they  have  been  in  the  meantime  bona  fide 
sold  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The  sixth  exception  mentioned 
above  was  held  to  extend  to  sheaves  of  corn;  but  by  an  act 
of  1690  com,  when  reaped,  as  well  as  hay,  was  made  subject  to 
distress.  That  act  was  modified  by  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act 
X851,  undor  which  growing  crops  seized  by  the  sheriff  and  sold 
under  an  execution  are  liable  to  distress  for  rent  which  becomes 
due  after  the  seizure  and  sale,  if  there  is  no  other  sufficient  distress 
on  the  premises. 

Excessive  or  disproportionate  distress  exposes  the  distrainer 
to  an  action,  and  any  irregularity  formerly  made  the  proceedings 
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void  ab  initiOf  so  that  the  remedy  was  attended  with  considerable 
risk.  The  Distress  for  Rent  Act  1737,  before  alluded  to,  in  the 
interests  of  landlords,  protected  distresses  for  rent  from  the 
consequences  of  irregularity.  In  all  cases  of  distress  for  rent,  if 
the  owner  do  not  within  five  days  (by  the  Law  of  Distress  Amend- 
ment Aa  1888,  fifteen  days,  if  the  tenant  make  a  request  in 
writing  to  the  person  levying  the  distress  and  also  give  security 
for  any  additional  cost  that  may  be  occasioned  by  such  extension 
of  time)  replevy  the  same  with  sufficient  security,  the  thing  dis- 
trained may  be  sold  towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent  and  charges, 
and  the  surplus,  if  any,  must  be  returned  to  the  owner.  To 
"  replevy  "  is  when  the  person  distrained  upon  applies  to  the 
proper  authority  (the  registrar  of  the  county  court)  to  have 
the  thing  returned  to  his  own  possession,  on  giving  security  to 
try  the  right  o(  taking  it  in  an  action  of  replevin. 

Duties  and  penalties  imposed  by  act  of  parliament  (e.g.  pay- 
ment of  rates  and  taxes)  are  sometimes  enforced  by  dbtress. 

DISTRIBUTION  (Lat.  distribuere,  to  deal  out),  ^  term  used  in 
various  connexions  with  the  general  meaning  of  spreading  out. 
In  law,  the  word  is  used  for  the  division  of  the  personal  estate 
of  an  intestate  among  the  next-of-kin  (see  Intestacy).  The 
important  scientific  question  as  to  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
aninuJs  on  the  earth  is  treated  under  Plants:  Distribution,  and 
Zoological  Distribution.  In  economics  the  word  is  used 
generally  for  the  transference  of  commodities  from  person  to 
person  or  from  place  to  place,  or  the  dividing  up  of  large  quantities 
of  commodities  into  smaller  quantities;  and  in  a  more  technical 
sense,  for  the  division  of  the  product  of  industry  amongst  the 
various  members  or  classes  of  the  community.  The  theory  of 
economic  distribution,  i.e.  the  causes  which  determine  rent,  wages, 
profits  and  interest,  forms  an  important  subject-matter  in  all 
text-books.  Among  recent  works,  see  E.  Cannan's  History  of 
Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution,  1776- 1848  (1893),  J.  R. 
Common's  Distribution  of  Wealth  (1893),  and  H.  J.  Davenport's 
Value  and  Distribution  (Chicago,  1908). 

DISTRICT,  a  word  denoting  in  its  more  general  sense,  a  tract 
or  extent  of  a  country,  town,  &c.,  marked  off  for  administrative 
or  other  purposes,  or  having  some  special  and  distinguishing 
characteristics.  The  medieval  Latin  disirictus  (from  distringere, 
to  distrain)  is  defined  by  Du  Cange  as  Territorium  feudi,  sen 
IractuSf  in  quo  Dominus  vassaUos  et  tenentes  suos  distringere  potest; 
and  aMJustitiae  exercendae  in  eo  tractu  facultas.  It  was  also  used 
of  the  territory  over  which  the  feudal  lord  exercised  his  juris- 
diction generally.  It  may  be  noted  that  distringere  had  a  wider 
Mgnificance  than  "  to  distrain  "  in  the  English  legal  sense  (see 
DiSTSE^).  It  is  defined  by  Du  Cange  as  compMere  ad  aliquid 
faciendum  per  muUlam,  poenam,  vel  capto  pignore.  In  English 
usage,  ap^rt  from  its  general  application  in  such  forms  as  postal 
district,  registration  district  and  the  like,  "  district  "  has  spedfic 
usages  for  ecclesiastical  and  local  government  purposes.  It  is  thus 
applied  to  a  division  of  a  parish  under  the  Church  Building  Acts, 
originally  called  a  "  perpifctual  curacy,"  and  the  church  serving 
such  a  division  is  properly  a  "  district  chapel."  Under  the  J^ocal 
Government  Act  of  1894  counties  are  divided  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  into  urban  and  rural  districts.  In  British  India  the  word 
is  used  to  represent  the  »Uak,  an  administrative  subdivision  of 
a  province  or  presidency.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
word  has  many  administrative,  judicial  and  other  applications. 
In  South  Carolina  it  was  used  instead  of "  county  "  for  the  chief 
division  of  the  state  other  than  in  the  coast  region.  In  the 
Virginias, Tennessee,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Maryland  it  answers 
to"  township  "or  precinct,  elsewhere  the  prindpal  subdivision  of 
a  county.  It  is  used  for  an  electoral  "division,"  each  state  be- 
ing divided  into  Congressional  and  senatorial  districts;  and  also 
for  a  political  subdivision  ranking  between  an  unorganized  and  an 
ocgaoixed  Territory — e.g.,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska. 

DISTYLB  (from  Gr.  &-,  two,  and  aTvi^09,  column),  the 
architectural  term  given  to  a  portico  which  has  two  columns 
between  antae,  known  as  distyie-in-antis  (see  Teitple). 

DITHMARSCHEN.  or  DmcARSH  (in  the  oldest  form  of  the 
name  Thiatmaresgaho,  Dietmar's  Gau),  a  territory  between  the 
Eider,  the  Elbe  and  the  North  Sea,  forming  the  western  part  of 


the  old  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  now  included  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  contains  about  550  sq.  m. 
with  90,000  inhabitants.  The  territory  consists  to  the  extent  of 
one  half  of  good  pasture  land,  which  is  preserved  from  inroads  of 
the  sea  by  banks  and  dams,  the  other  half  being  mostly  waste. 
It  was  originally  colonized  mainly  from  Friesland  and  Saxony. 
The  district  was  subjugated  and  Christianized  by  Charlemagne 
in  804,  and  ranked  as  a  separate  Gau,  included  perhaps  in  the 
countship  of  Stade,  or  Comitatus  utriusque  ripae.  From  the  same 
century,  according  to  one  opinion,  or  from  the  year  ii8a,  when 
the  countship  was  incorporated  with  their  see,  according  to 
another,  the  archbishops  of  Bremen  claimed  supremacy  over  the 
land;  but  the  inhabitants,  who  had  developed  and  consolidated 
a  systematic  organism  for  self-government,  made  obstinate 
resistance,  and  rather  attached  themsdves  to  the  bishop  of 
Schleswig.  Ditmarsken,  to  use  the  Scandinavian  form  of  the 
name,  continued  part  of  the  Danish  domimons  till  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Bornh^ved  in  1227,  when  its  former  independence  was 
regained.  The  daims  of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  were  now  so 
far  recognized  that  he  exercised  the  royal  rights  of  Heerbann  and 
Blutbann,^  enjoyed  the  consequent  emoluments,  and  was  repre- 
sented first  by  a  single  advocatus,  or  Vogt,  and  afterwards  by  one 
for  each  of  the  five  Ddffts,  or  marks,  into  which  the  land  was 
divided  after  the  establishment  of  Meldorf .  The  commum'ty  was 
governed  by  a  Landralh  of  forty-eight  elective  consuls,  or  twelve 
from  each  of  the  four  marks;  and  even  in  the  14th  century  the 
power  of  the  episcopal  advocati  was  so  slight  that  a  chronicler 
quoted  by  Conrad  von  Maurer  says,  De  Dilmarschen  leven  sunder 
Heren  und  Hovedt  unde  dohn  wadt  se  willen,  "  the  Ditmarschen 
live  without  lord  and  head,  and  do  what  they  will."  In  13 19  and 
in  1404  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  invasions  of  the  Holstein 
nobles;  and  though  in  1474  the  land  was  nominally  incorporated 
with  the  duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  the  attempt  of  the 
Danish  king  Hans  and  the  duke  of  Gottorp  to  enforce  the  decree 
in  1500  resulted  only  in  their  complete  rout  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Dussend-Duwds-Warf.  During  the  early  part  of  the  century 
which  began  with  such  prestige  for  Ditmarsh,  it  was  the  scene  of 
violent  internal  conflict  in  regard  to  the  religious  questions  of 
the  time;  and,  thus  weakened,  it  was  obliged  in  1559  to  submit 
to  partition  among  its  three  conquerors — King  Frederick  II.  of 
Denm'ark  and  Dukes  John  and  Adolphus.  A  new  division  took 
place  on  Duke  John's  death  in  1581,  by  which  Frederick  obtained 
South  Ditmarsh,  with  its  chid  town  of  Mddorf,  and  Adolphus 
obtained  North  Ditmarsh,  with  its  chief  town  of  Heide;  and  this 
arrangement  continued  till  1 773,  when  all  the  Ciottorp  possessions 
were  incorporated  with  the  Danish  crown. 

See  Dahlmann's  edition  of  Neoconis,  Ckronih  von  Dilhmarschen 
(Kiel,  1827).  and  Cesckickte  Ddnemarks  (1840-1844):  Michelsen, 
VrkundeHbuch  tur  Cesckickte  des  Landes  Ditkmarscken  (1834), 
Sammlunji  altditkmarscker  Recktsguellen  (1842),  and  Ditkmarscken  tm 
Verhdltntss  turn  bremiscken  Erutift;  Kolster.  Cesckickte  Ditk- 
marukens,  nack  F.  R,  Dahlmanns  Voriesungen  (1873). 

DrrHYRAMBIC  POETRY,  the  description  of  poetry  in  which 
the  character  of  the  dithyramb  is  preserved.  It  remains  quite 
uncertain  what  the  derivation  or  even  the  primitive  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word  SiBvpanPos  is,  although  many  conjectures 
have  been  attempted.  It  was,  however,  connected  from  earliest 
times  with  the  choral  worship  of  Dionysus.  A  dithyramb  is 
defined,  by  Grote  as  a  round  choric  dance  and  song  in  honour 
of  the  wine-god.  The  earliest  dithyrambic  poetry  was  probably 
improvised  by  priests  of  Bacchus  at  solemn  feasts,  and  expressed, 
in  disordered  numbers,  the  excitement  and  frenzy  fdt  by  the 
worshippers.  This  element  of  unrestrained  and  intoxicated 
vehemence  is  prominent  in  all  poetry  of  this  dass.  The  dithy- 
ramb was  traditionally  first  practised  in  Naxos;  it  spread  to 
other  islands,  to  Boeotia  and  finally  to  Athens.  Arion  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  at  Corinth,  and  to  have  allied  it  to  the  worship 
of  Pan.  It  was  thus  "  merged,"  as  Professor  G.  G.  Murray  says, 
"  into  the  Satyr-choir  of  wild  mountain-goats"  outof  which  sprang 
the  earliest  form  of  tragedy.  But  when  tragic  drama  had  so  far 
devdoped  as  to  be  quite  independent,  the  dithyramb  did  not,  on 

I  That  IS,  the  right  of  claiming  military  service,  and  the  nght  of 
bringing  capital  onenders  to  justice. 
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that  account,  disappear.  It  floturtshed  in  Athens  until  after  the 
age  of  Axistotle.  So  far  as  we  can  distingnish  the  form  of  the 
ancient  Greek  dithyramb,  it  must  have  been  a  kind  of  irregular 
wild  poetry,  not  divided  into  strophes  or  constructed  with  any 
evolution  of  the  theme,  but  imitative  of  the  enthusiasm  created 
by  the  use  of  wine,  by  what  passed  as  the  Dionysiac  delirium.  It 
was  accompanied  on  some  occasions  by  flutes,  on  others  by  the 
lyre,  but  we  do  not  know  enough  to  conjecture  the  reasons  of  the 
choice  of  instrument  Pindar,  in  whose  hands  the  ode  took  such 
magnificent  completeness,  is  said  to  have  been  trained  in  the 
elements  of  dithyrambic  poetry  by  a  certain  Lasus  of  Hermione. 
Ion,  having  carried  off  the  prize  in  a  dithyrambic  contest, 
distributed  to  every  Athenian  citizen  a  cup  of  Chia  n  wine.  In  the 
opinion  of  antiquity,  pure  dithyrambic  poetry  reached  its  climax 
in  a  lost  poem,  The  Cyclops,  by  Philozenus  of  Cythera,  a  poet  of 
the  4th  century  b.c  After  tha  time,  the  composition  of  dithy- 
rambs, although  not  abandoned,  rapidly  declined  in  merit.  It 
was  essentially  a  Greek  form,  and  was  little  cultivated,  and  always 
without  success,  by  the  Latins.  The  dithyrambhad  a  spectacular 
character,  combining  verse  with  music.  In  modem  literature, 
although  the  adjective  "  dithyrambic  "  is  often  used  to  describe 
an  enthusiastic  movement  in  lyric  language,  and  particularly  in 
the  ode,  pure  dithyrambs  have  been  extremely  rare.  There  are, 
however,  some  very  notable  examples.  The  Baccho  in  Toseana 
of  Francesco  Redi  (1626-1698),  which  was  translated  from  the 
Italian,  with  admirable  skill,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  is  a  piece  of  genuine 
dithyrambic  poetry.  Alexander's  Feast  (1698),  by  Dryden,  is 
the  best  example  in  English.  But  perhaps  more  remarkable, 
and  more  genuinely  dithyrambic  than  either,  are  the  astonish- 
ing improvisations  of  Kari  Mikael  Bellman  (1740-179;), 
whose  Bacchic  songs  were  collected  in  179 1  and  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  bodies  of  lyrical  poetry  in  the  literature 
of  Sweden.  (E.  G.) 

DITTERSBACH,  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  3  m.  by  rail  S.E.  from  Waldenburg  and  50  m.  S.W.  from 
Breslau.  It  has  coal-mines,  bleach-fields  and  match  factories. 
Population  (1905)  9371.     

DITTERSDORF,  KARL  DITTERS  VON  (1739-1799),  Austrian 
composer  and  violinist,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  the  2nd  of 
November  x 739,  his  father's  name  being  Ditters.  Having  shown 
as  a  child  marked  talent  for  the  violin,  he  was  allowed  to  play  in 
the  orchestras  of  St  Stephen's  and  the  SchoUenkirche,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  notable  patron  of  music.  Prince 
Joseph  Frederick  of  Hildburghausen  (1702-1787).  who  is  also 
remembered  as  a  soldier  for  his  disastrous  leading  of  the  forces  of 
the  Empire  at  Rossbach.  The  prince  gave  the  boy,  now  eleven 
years  old,  a  place  in  his  private  orchestra — the  first  of  the  kind 
established  in  Vienna, — and  also  saw  to  it  that  he  received 
an  excellent  general  education.  The  Seven  Years'  War  proved 
disastrous  to  both  music  and  morals;  and  young  Ditters,  who 
had  fallen  into  evil  ways,  fled  from  Hildburghausen,  whither  he 
bad  gone  with  the  prince,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  his  gambling 
debts.  His  patron  generously  forgave  and  recalled  him,  but 
soon  afterwards  gave  up  his  orchestra  at  Vienna.  Ditters  now 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Vienna  opera;  but  he  was  not  satisfied, 
and  in  1761  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  Gluck, 
whose  acquaintance,  as  well  as  that  of  Haydn,  he  had  made  while 
in  the  service  of  the  prince,  on  a  professional  joumey  to  Italy. 
His  success  as  a  violinist  on  this  occasion  was  equal  to  that 
of  Gluck  as  composer;  and  on  his  return  to  Vienna  he  was 
recognized  as  the  superior  of  Antonio  Lolli,  who  as  virtuoso 
had  hitherto  held  the  palm.  In  1764  he  was  again  associated 
with  Gluck  in  the  musical  part  of  the  ceremonies  at  Frankfort, 
attending  the  coronation  of  the  archduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the 
Romans.  His  next  appointment  was  that  of  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  bishop  of  Grosswardein,  a  Hungarian  magnate, 
at  Pressburg.  He  set  up  a  private  stage  in  the  episcopal  palace, 
and  wrote  for  it  his  fint  "  opera  bufla,"  Amore  in  musica.  His 
first  oratorio,  Isaccofigura  dd  Redeniorey  was  also  written  during 
this  time;  but  the  scandal  of  performances  of  light  opera  by  the 
bishop's  company,  even  on  fast  days  and  during  Advent,  out- 
weiirhMl  i)ii«  pjous  effort;  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  sharply 


called  the  worldly  prelate  to  order ;  and  he,  in  a  huff,  dismissed 
his  orchestra  (1769).  After  a  short  interlude,  Ditters  was  again 
in  the  service  of  an  ecclesiastical  patron,  count  von  Schafgotsch, 
prince  bishop  of  Breslau,  at  his  estate  of  Johannesberg  in  Silesia. 
Here  he  displayed  so  much  skiU  as  a  sportsman,  that  the  bishop 
procured  for  him  the  office  of  forester  {PorsitneisUr)  of  the 
principah'ty  of  Neisse.  He  had  already,  by  the  same  influence, 
been  made  knight  of  the  Golden  Spur  (1770).  At  Johannesberg 
Ditters  also  produced  a  comic  opera,  II  Viaggiatore  americanc, 
and  an  oratorio,  Davide.  The  title  r61e  of  the  latter  was  taken 
by  a  pretty  Italian  singer,  Signora  Nicolini,  whom  Ditters 
married.  In  1 773  he  was  ennobled  as  Karl  von  Dittersdorf ,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  appointed  administrator  {Amtskauptmann) 
of  Freyenwaldau,  an  office  which  he  performed  by  deputy.  In 
the  same  year  his  oratorio  Ester  was  produced  in  Vienna.  During 
the  War  of  Bavarian  Succession  the  prince  bishop's  orchestra 
was  dissolved,  and  Dittersdorf  employed  himself  in  his  office  at 
Freyenwaldau ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Tetschen  (i  779)  he  again 
became  conductor  of  the  reconstituted  orchestra.  From  this 
time  forward  his  output  was  enormous.  In  1780  ten  months 
sufficed  for  the  production  of  his  Giobbe  (Job)  and  four  operas, 
three  of  which  were  successful  i  and  besides  these  be  wrote  a 
large  number  of  "  characterized  symphonies,"  founded  on  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
and  spent  the  fortune  which  it  brought  him  in  much  luxury.  But 
af  tei  a  time  his  patron  fell  on  evil  days,  the  famous  orchestra  had 
to  be  reduced,  and  when  the  bishop  died  in  1795  his  successor 
dismissed  the  composer  with  a  small  money  gift.  Poor  and 
broken  in  health,  he  accepted  the  asylum  offered  to  him  by  Ignaa 
Freiherr  von  Stillfried,  on  his  estate  nrar  Neuhaus  in  Bohemia, 
where  he  spent  what  strength  was  left  him  in  a  feverish  effort 
to  make  money  by  the  composition  of  operas,  symphonies  and 
pianoforte  pieces.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  October  1799,  praying 
"God's  reward"  for  whoever  should  save  his  family  from 
starvation.  On  his  death-bed  he  dictated  to  his  son  his 
Lebensbeschreibung  (autobiography). 

Dittersdorf 's  chief  talent  was  for  comic  opera  and  instnunental 
music  in  the  sopata  forms.  In  both  of  these  branches  his  work 
still  shows  signs  of  life,  and  it  is  of  great  historical  interest,  since 
he  was  not  only  an  excellent  musician  and  a  friend  of  Haydn  but 
also  a  thoroughly  popular  writer,  with  a  lively  enough  musical  wit 
and  sense  of  effect  to  embody  in  an  amusing  and  fairly  artistic 
form  exactly  what  the  best  popular  intelligence  of  the  times  saw 
in  the  new  artistic  developments  of  Haydn.  Thus,  while  in  the 
amiable  monotony  and  diffuseness  of  Boccherini  we  may  trace 
Haydn  as  a  force  tending  to  disintegrate  the  polyphonic  suite- 
forms  of  instmmcntal  music,  in  Dittersdorf  on  the  other  hand 
we  see  the  popular  conception  of  the  modern  sonata  and  dramatic 
style.  Yet,  with  all  his  popularity,  the  reality  of  his  progressive 
outlook  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  at 
least  as  famous  a  violinist  as  Boccherini  was  a  violoncellist,  there 
is  in  his  string  quartets  no  trace  of  that  tendency  to  sacrifice  the 
ensemble  to  an  exhibition  of  his  own  playing  which  in  Boccherini 's 
chamber  music  puts  the  violoncello  into  the  same  position  as  the 
first  violin  in  the  chamber  music  of  Spohr.  In  Dittersdorf's 
quartets  (at  least  six  of  which  are  worthy  of  their  survival  at  the 
present  day)  the  first  violin  leads  indeed,  but  not  more  than  is 
inevitable  in  such  unsophisticated  music  where  the  normal  place 
for  melody  is  at  the  top.  The  appearance  of  greater  vitality 
in  the  texture  of  Boccherini's  quintets  is  produced  merely  by 
the  fact  that,  his  special  instmment  being  the  violoncello,  his 
displays  of  brilliance  ineviubly  occur  in  the  inner  parts.  Six 
of  Dittersdorf's  symphonies  on  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  were 
republished  in  1899,  the  centenary  of  his  death.  In  them  we  have 
an  amusing  and  sometimes  charming  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  at  transitional  periods  music,  as  at  the  present  day,  is  ready 
to  make  crutches  of  literature.  The  end  of  the  representation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Lydan  peasants  into  frogs  is  prophetically 
and  ridiculously  Wagnerian  in  its  ingenious  expansion  of  rhythm 
and  eminently  expert  orchestration.  Every  external  feature  of 
Dittersdori's  style  seems  admirably  apt  for  success  in  German 
comic  opera  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  an  occasional  experimental 
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perforinance  at  the  preseDt  day  of  his  Doklor  mud  Apotkeker  is 
Bot  kss  his  due  than  tlie  survival  of  his  best  quartets. 

See  his  LtbensbesekreAtm^,  pablished  at  Leipoie.  1801  (English 
translation  by  A.  D.  Colendge,  1896);  an  article  in  the  KiMsfa 
musieaUt  vi.  727;  and  the  article  "Dittendorf"  in  Grove's 
Dktumary  of  Music  ond  Musicians. 

DITTO  (from  the  Lat  diOum,  something  said,  ItaL  detlo, 
aforesaid) ,  that  which  has  been  said  before,  the  same  thing.  The 
void  is  frequently  abbreviated  into  *'  do."  In  accounts, "  ditto  " 
is  indicated  by  two  dots  or  a  dash  under  the  word  or  figure  that 
would  otherwise  be  repeated.  A  "  suit  of  dittos,"  a  trade  or  slang 
phrase,  is  a  suit  in  which  coat,  trousers  and  waistcoat  axe  all  of 
the  same  material. 

DITiON,  HUMPHRY  (x675-x7X5)>  English  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Salisbury  on  the  agth  of  May  X675.  He  studied 
theology,  and  was  for  some  years  a  dissenting  xninister  at 
Tonbridge,  but  on  the  death  of  hb  father  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  omgenial  study  of  mathematics.  Through  the  Influence 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  he  was  elected  mathematical  master  in 
Christ's  hospitaL  He  was  author  of  the  following  monoirs  and 
treatiscs>-"  Of  the  Tangents  of  Curves,  &c.,"  PkU,  Trans  voL 
izilL;  **  A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Catoptrics,"  publided  in  the 
PkU.  Trans,  vol.  xziv.,  from  which  it  was  copied  and  reprinted 
in.  the  Ada  ErudUorutu  (X707),  and  also  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sdenccs  at  Paris;  General  Lam  of  ffatnre  and 
Motion  (x  70$),  a  work  which  is  commended  by  Wolfius  as  illustrat- 
ing and  rendering  easy  the  writings  of  Galileo  and  Huygens,  and 
the  Frincipia  of  Newton;  An  Institution  of  Fluxions,  containing 
the  First  Principles,  Operations,  and  Applications  of  thai  admirabla 
Method,  as  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1706).  In  X709  he 
published  the  Synopsis  Algebraica  of  John  Alexander,  with  many 
additions  "and  corrections.  In  his  Treatise  on  Perspective  (i7x^) 
he  explained  the  mathematical  principles  of  that  art;  and 
anticipated  the  method  afterwards  elaborated  by  Brook  Taylor. 
Id  1714  Ditton  published  his  Discourse  on  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  The  New  Law  of  Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
uigtheA  scent  of  Liquids  in  exact  Geometrical  Figures,  between  two 
nearly  contiguous  Surfaces.  To  this  was  annexed  a  tract  ("  Matter 
not  a  Cogitative  Substance  ")  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
thinking  or  perception  being  the  result  of  any  comblxiation  of  the 
parts  of  matter  and  motion.  There  was  also  added  an  advertise- 
ment from  him  and  William  Whiston  oonoeming  a  method  for 
discovering  the  longitude,  which  it  seems  they  had  published 
about  half  a  year  before.  Although  the  method  had  been  ap- 
proved by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  before  being  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  and  successfully  practised  in  finding  the  longitude 
between  Paris  and  Vienna,  the  board  determined  against  it. 
This  disappointment,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  certain  lines 
written  by  Dean  Swift,  affected  Ditton's  health  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  died  in  the  foUowing  year,  on  the  xsth  of  October  X7xs. 

DlUt  an  island  and  town  of  India,  belonging  to  Portugal,  and 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  KaUiiawar. 
Area  of  district,  20  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  X4,6i4.  The  anchorage 
is  fairly  protected  from  the  sea,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  only  3  to 
4  fathoms.  The  channel  between  the  island  on  Diu  and  the  main- 
land is  navigable  only  by  fishing  boats  and  small  craft.  The  town 
b  well  fortified  on  the  old  system,  bdng  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  towers  at  regular  intervals.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
the  well-known  Banyan  merchants  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  Native  spirits  aretlistilled  from  the  palm,  salt  is  made 
and  fi^  caught.  The  trade  of  the  town,  however,  is  decayed. 
There  are  remains  of  several  fine  ancient  buildings.  The  cathedral 
or  Si  Matrix,  dating  from  x6ox,  was  formerly  a  Jesuit  college. 
The  mint,  the  arsenal  and  several  convents  (now  ruin^  or 
converted  to  other  uses)  are  also  noteworthy.  Tlie  Portuguese, 
under  treaty  with  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat,  built  a  fort  here  in 
153  s,  but  soon  quarrelled  with  the  natives  and  were  besieged  in 
1538  and  1545.  The  second  siege  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Indo-Portuguese  history,  and  is  the  subject  of  an  epic  by 

Jeronymo  Corte  Real  (c-s.)* 
See  R.S.  Whiteway.l^fM  of  Ike  Portuguese  Power  in  India  (1898). 
DIURETIGS  (from  Gr.  iUi,  through,  and  oifpCi^,  pass  urine), 


the  name  given  to  remedies  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
stimulate  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  Their  mode  of  action 
is  various.  Some  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  carried  to  the 
secretory  organs  (the  kidneys),  and  stimulate  them  directly, 
causing  an  increased  flow  of  blood;  others  act  as  stimulants 
through  the  nervous  system.  A  second  cUss  act  in  congested 
conditions  of  the  kidneys  by  diminishing  the  congestion.  Another 
class,  such  as  the  saline  diuretics,  are  effectual  by  virtue  of  their 
osmotic  action.  A  fourth  class  are  diuretic  by  increasing  theblood 
pressure  within  the  vessels  in  general,  and  the  Malpighlan  tufts 
in  particular, — some,  as  digitalis,  by  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  heart's  oontracticms,  and  others,  as  water,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  fluid  circulating  in  the  vessels.  Some  remedies,  as 
mercury,  although  not  diuretic  themselves,  when  prescribed  along 
with  those  whidi  have  this  action,  increase  their  effect.  The 
same  remedy  may  act  in  more  than  one  way,  e.g.  alcohol,  besides 
stimulating  the  secretory  organs  directly,  is  a  stimulant  to  the 
circulation,  and  thus  increases  the  pressure  within  the  vessels. 
Diuretics  are  prescribed  when  the  quantity  of  urine  k  much 
diminished,  or  when,  although  the  quantity  may  be  normal,  it  is 
wished  to  reUeve  Some  other  organ  or  set  of  organs  of  part  of  their 
ordinary  work,  or  to  aid  in  carrying  off  some  morbid  product 
circulating  in  the  blood,  or  to  hasten  the  removal  of  inflammatory 
serous  exudations,  or  of  dropsical  collections  of  fluid.  Caffeine, 
which  Is  far  the  best  true  diuretic,  acts  in  neariy  every  way 
mentioned  above.  Together  with  digiulis  it  is  the  most  eflicicnt 
remedy  for  cardiac  dropsy.  A  famous  diuretic  pill,  known  as 
Guy's  pill,  consists  of  a  giain  each  of  mercurial  pill,  digitalis 
leaves  and  squill,  made  up  with  extract  of  henbane.  Digitalis, 
producing  its  diuretic  effect  by  its  combined  action  on  heart» 
vesseb  and  kidneys,  is  much  used  in  the  oedema  of  mitral  disease, 
but  muit-  be  avoided  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  as  it  increases 
the  tension  of  the-  pulse,  already  often  dangerously  high. 
Turpentine  and  can^iarida  are  not  now  recommended  as 
diuretics,  as  they  are  too  irritating  to  the  kidneys. 

DIURNAL  MOnON,  the  rebtive  motion  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  which  results  from  the  rotation  of  our  globe  on  its  axis  in 
a  direction  from  west  toward  east.  The  actual  motion  consists  in 
this  rotation.  But  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  resultant 
apparent  revolution  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  the  axis  of 
which  passes  through  the  celestial  poles,  and  is  coincident  in 
direction  with  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

DIVAN  (Arabic  diwOn),  a  Persian  word,  derived  probably  from 
Aramaic,  meaning  a  "  counting-house,  office,  bureau,  tribunal "; 
thence,  on  one  side,  the  "  account-books  and  registers  "  of  such 
an  office,  and,  on  another,  the  "  room  where  the  office  or  tribtmal 
siu  ";  thence,  agaixi,  from  "  account-book,  register,"  a  "  book 
containing  the  poems  of  an  author,"  arranged  in  a  definite  order 
(alphabetical  according  to  the  rhyme-words),  perhaps  because  of 
the  saying,  "  Poetry  is  the  regbter  (dlwdn)  of  the  Arabs,"  and 
from  "  bureau,  tribunal,"  <'  a  long  seat,  formed  of  a  mattress  laid 
against  the  side  of  the  room,  upon  the  floor  or  upon  a  raised 
structure  or  frame,  with  cushions  to  lean  against "  (Lane,  Lexicon, 
930  f .).  All  these  meanings  exbted  and  exist,  especially  "  bureau, 
tribunal,"  "book  of  poems"  and  "seat"^  but  the  order  of 
derivation  may  have  been  slightly  different  The  word  first 
appean  under  the  caliphate  of  Omar  (a.d.  634-644).  Great 
wealth,  gained  from  the  Moslem  conquests,  was  pouring  into 
Medina,  and  a  system  of  business  management  and  adminbtration 
became  necessary.  This  was  copied  from  the  Persians  and  given 
the  Persian  name,  *f  divan."  Later,  as  the  state  became  more 
complicated,  the  term  was  extended  over  all  the  government 
bureaus.  The  divan  of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  for  long  the 
council  of  the  empire,  presided  over  by  the  grand  vizier. 

See  Von  Kremer,  CuUurgeukichte  des  Orients,  i.  64,  198. 

(D.  B.  Ma.) 

*  The  divan  in  this  sense  has  been  known  in  Earope  certainly  uncs 
about  the  middle  of  the  ifith  century.  It  was  fashionable,  roughly 
•peaking,  from  1820  to  1850,  wherever  the  romantic  movement  in 
hterature  penetrated.  All  the  boudoirs  of  that  generation  were 
garnished  with  divans;  they  even  spread  to  coffee-houses,  which 
were  sometimes  known  as  ''divans''  or  "Turkish  divans";  and 
a  "  cigar  divan  "  remains  a  familiar  expression. 
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DIVERS  AND  DIVING  APPARATUS 
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down  to^ber,  each  cvlinder  nippliet  Air  indepcDdently  ot  tbe  othc 
iDCCtfd  BPd  the  Jull  volume  of  air  from  both 

two  tiaglMctiiic  cyiinden,  vc  alio   lued   t' 

caK9  tbeK  lir  pumpt  vt  vorVed  by  nuaual  powe 
d  □£  worldflff  h  rendcnd  neccuiry-by  the  fun  that  tl 
m  tmuUy  pland  in  null  boati  intm  which  tbe  dive 
»  which  Mber  motive  power  ii  not  availAbie.    In  cax 

vorlied  by  their  me«M  -mort  ptrticulaiiy  on  harboi 
irork*;    Jq  audi  in*tAnce«  the  air  ii  not  deljvered  din 
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etinD  not  only  the  prvHuic  of  *ir  which  the  puidp  11  HiinilyinE. 
Lt  >1»  the  dcplh  o<  water  It  which  the  diver  l>  WDrkiDE.     TiK 

being  CDal»  the  water  beinv  drawn  in  and  cirt^ulalnj  round  the 

■uctioD  ind  delivery  tida  of  the  pumpa  lo  enum  the  inlet  of  air 
bcini  (m  from  dirlt  and  the  dtvcharge  of  air  free  f nnn  dirt  and  oU- 
IMmil. — The  hclmcl  and  brcait  plate  (lig.  t]  nie  nude  from  highly 
^niibed  tinned  copper,  with  Evn-metat  vilvet  and  other  £tluwt- 
The  helmet  ia  provided  with  a  Don-tectim  ur  inlet  valve  to  which  the 
dlver't  air  pipe  ii  coanected^  tbe  air  when  it  lilta  the  inlet  valve 
paiaet  throuin  three  coodnitt — one  having  iti  outlet  over  the  front 

e"  ■.  tbe  otberm  Iheic  outlet!  over  the  Kk  cUhc*.  In  thii  way 
diver  leta  Ihe  ait  Ireah  u  it  entcn  the  hefrnet.  and  at  Iheume 
time  it  preventa  coadeaution  of  hii  breath  on  tbe  glaiaea  and  keepi 
iheni  ckar.  Then  i>  a  retutaling  air  outlet  valve  by  which  the 
diver adiuMi  hiiHipply  of  airaccordint  10  hi>  ren  ulrementi  in  different 
depihiol  water!  the  valvi  i>  oiually  oiadetobeadjuued  by  hand. 
but  lonietinKi  it  b  ao  eonitnicied  a*  10  be  operated  by  the  diver 
knocking  hii  head  oEainit  it,  the  ipibdle  brin*  eiiended  (hmuih  to 
the  inride  at  the  bchnel  and,  fined  at  iti  inner  eilremily  with  a 


^^"^ 


whKh  it  fitted  on  the  hein 
alu  fitted  10  the  hclmel.  1 
find,  while  one,in  front  ill 

nnilectM  by  metal  crou-i 

uutod  of  protected  oval  1 


ia  dcAaied;  by  acrewu^  It  up  the  air 
iflatcd.   Thua  tbe  diver  can  control  hii 

.IriadvcrtentlyHand  wiahtoget  ridof  the 
an  do  ao  by  opening  an  cmerEency  cock. 
I.   Plate  gUa»  in  Kun-metarframe.  are 


ar  of  the  diving  drcaa  deacnbed  below, 
nakini  a  waleniBht  joint  between  the 

I  luliice  10  deaeribe  the  Sicbe-Gorman 
jlopced  by  the  Brltiab  govcrof 


Tbe  metal  laba  are  for  carrying  th 

fitted  with  auiuble  dipa!  the  hoi^    

— an  for  keepiaa  the  rcpca  attached  to  the  back  weight  io  poation. 
The  helmet  and  oreaatplate  are  fitted  at  their  lower  and  upper  parta 
respectively  with  gun-metal  aegmental  neck  tings,  which  nuke  it 
powble  to  connect  these  two  nuln  parta  logcIheT  by  one-eighth  cJ 
>  Him  ■  r«rfh  ■!  fh*  harle  rj  the  helmet  Mventing  any  chance  (J 
Lhe  lop  of  the  helmet  are  tor  accuiini 


frti^joi, 


lhe  breaatplale  by  meani  of  the . 

— ■leeveaoflhedreHarefitledwii 

:uffa,  which,  fitting  tightly  mund  the  di 


corraapoDding 
lamped  tightly 


th  leather  uppcri,  beecharDOd 


by  copper  nveta.  Heavy  leather  atrapa 
the  boot  to  the  toot.  Each  boolwrigliia 
main  pan  of  the  boot^goloih.  toe  and  hei 
with  leather  upper_parl,  heavy  itrapi  aii 
Laul  ICdliUl.— Thne  woifh  40  lb  eaci 

boota  en«ire'  the  diver"!  equilibrium  whe 
BeU  and  Xni/r  oinf  SmaU   rssfi.— Ei 

Air  Pipe.— Tbe  diver'i  air  pipe  ia  of 


bedded'    At  the  er 
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SujHol  Limit, — The  diver's  Mgml  line  (sometimes  called  life  line) 
coasuts  of  a  length  of  reverse  1^  Manila  rope.  In  cases  where  the 
tclei^ooe  apparatus  is  not  used,  the  diver  gives  his  signab  by  means 
of  a  series  of  pulls  on  the  signal  line  in  accordance  with  a  praurranged 
code. 

TtUpkonic  Apparatus. — Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  modern  diving  apparatus  is  the  loud-sounding 
tewphone  (fig.  4),  introduced  by  Stebe,  Gorman  St  Co.,  which  enables 
the  diver  to  communicate  viva  voce  with  his  attendant,  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  British  navy  the  type  of  submarine  telephonic 
apparatus  used  is  the  Graham*Davis  system.  This  is  made  on  two 
plans,  (1)  a  sinf^le  set  of  instruments,  for  communication  between 
one  diver  and  hts  attendant  direct,  (3)  an  intercommunication  set 
which  is  used  where  two  divers  are  employed.  With  this  type  the 
attendant  can  speak  to  No.  i  or  No.  2  diver  separately,  or  with  both 
at  the  same  time,  and  vice  versa;  and  No.  i  can  be  put  in  communi- 
cation with  No.  a  whilst  they  are  under  water,  tne  attendant  at 
the  surface  being  able  to  hear  what  the  men  are  saying.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  system  are  obvious.  It  is  more  particularly 
useful  wTiere  two  divers  are  working  one  either  side  of  a  ship,  or 
where  the  divers  may  be  engaged  upon  the  same  piece  of  work,  but 
out  of  sight  of  one  another,  or  out  of  touch.  It  would  prove  its  utility 
in  a  marked  degree  in  cases  where  a  diver  got  into  difficulties;  a 
second  diver  sent  down  to  his  assistance  could  receive  and  give  verbal 
directions  and  thus  greatly  expedite  the  work  of  rescue. 

The  telephone  instruments  in  the  helmet  consist  of  one  or  more 
loud-soundtng  receivers  placed  either  in  the  crown  of  the  helmet, 
or  one  on  each  side  in  close  proximity  to  the  diver's  ears.  A  trans- 
mitter of  a  special  watertight  pattern  is  placed  between  the  front 
glass  and  one  of  the  side  glasses,  and  a  contact  piece,  which,  when 
the  diver  presses  his  chin  against  it,  rings  a  bell  at  the  surface,  is 
fitted  immedbtely  below  the  front  glass.  A  buzzer  is  sometimes 
fixed  in  the  helmet  to  call  the  diver's  attention  when  the  attendant 
wishes  to  speak,  but  as  a  rule  the  voice  is  transmitted  so  loudly  that 
this  device  IS  unnecessary.  A  connexion,  through  which  the  insulated 
wiies  connecting  the  instruments  pass,  terminates  in  contact  pieces, 

and  the  telephone 
cable,  embedded  in 
the  diver's  signal 
Une,  is  connected 
with  it.  The  other 
end  of  the  signal  line 
b  connected  to  a 
battery  box  at  the 
surface.  This  ^  box 
contains,  besides 
the  cells,  a  receiver 
and  transmitter  for 
the  attendant,  an 
electric  bell,  a  ter- 
minal box,  and  a 
special  switch,  by 
means  of  which  vari- 
ous communications 
between  diver,  or 
divers,  and  attend- 
ant are  made.  If, 
as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  diver  hap- 
pens to  be  somewhat 
deaf,  he  can,  whilst 
he  is  takine  a  mes- 
sage, stop  tne  vibra- 
tion of  the  outlet 
valve  and  the  noise  made  by  the  escaping  air,  by  merely  pressing 
bis  finger  on  a  spindle  which  passes  through  the  disk  of  the  valve, 
and  thus  momentarily  ensure  absolute  silence. 

Speakimt  Tute. — The  rubber  speaking  tube  which  was  the  fore- 
maner  of  the  telephonic  apparatus  is  now  practically  obsolete,  though 
it  is  stilt  used  in  isolated  cases. 

SMbmarine  EUdrie  Lamps. — ^Various  forms  of  submarine  lamps 
are  used,  from  a  powerful  are  light  to  a  self-contained  hand  lamp, 
the  former  giving  about  aooo  or  3000  candle-power,  and  requiring 
a  steam-driven  dynamo  to  supply  the  necessary  current,  the  latter 
(fig.  $)  gtving  a  light  ci  about  10  candle-power  and  having  its  own 
batteries,  so  that  the  diver  carries  both  the  light  and  iu  source  in 
his  hand.  These  submarine  lamps  are  all  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  haviim  the  incandescent  lamps,  or  carbons  as  the  case 
may  be,  enclosed  in  a  strong  glass  globe,  the  mechanism  and  con- 
nexions being  fitted  in  a  roetu  case  aoove  the  gkibe,  which  is  flanged 
and  secured  watertightly  to  the  case. 

Seif'€at$taiiud  Dning  Dress.—The  object  of  the  self-conuined 
diving  drns  is  to  make  the  diver  independent  of  air  supply  from  the 
surface.    The  dress,  helmet,  boots  and  weights  are  of  tne  ordinary 

Cttem  already  docribed,  but  instead  of  cotaining  hu  air  supply 
means  of  Dumps  and  pipes,  the  diver  is  equipped  with  a  knapsack 
eonsisciag  ol  a  sted  cylinder  containing  oxygen  compressed  to  a 
pfcsnin  of  120  atmospheres  ("about  iSoo  fi>)  to  the  square  inch, 
and  chamboa  containing  caustic  soda  or  caustic  pota^.  The 
connected  to  tne  chambers  by  tubes,  and  the  oxygen 


Fic.  4.— Diver's  Tdephone  Communication 
with  the  Surface. 

8,  Battery,  with  switch  and  bell  in  case. 
,  Attendant's  receiver  and  transmitter. 


cylinder  is  similariy  connected  to  the  chambers.  The  breath  exhaled 
by  the  diver  passes  through  a  valve  into  the  caustic  soda,  which 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  then  again  inhaled  through 
another  valve.  This  process  of  regeneration  goes  on  automatically, 
the  tequisire  amount  of  oxysen  being  restored  to  the  breathed  air 
in  its  passage  through  the  cnambers.  This  type  of  apparatus  has 
been  used  for  shallow  water  work,  but  the  great  majority  of  divers 
prefer  the  apparatus  using  pumps  as  the  source  of  the  air  supply. 

An  emergency  dress,  using  this  self-contained  system  for  breathing, 
has  been  desigiied  by  Mewrs  Fleuss  and  Davis,  of  the  firm  of  Siebe, 
Ckirman  &  Co.,  primarily  as  a  life-saving  apparatus,  for  enabling  men 
to  escape  from  disabled  submarine  boats. 

The  helmet  diver  is  indispensable  in  connexion  with  harbour  and 
dock  construction,  bridge-building,  pearl  and  sponge  fishing,  wreck 


Fig.  5. — Submarine  Electric  Lamp,  with  and  without 

Reflector. 

A,  Metal  case  containing  C,  Stand,  which  also  pro* 

electrical  fittings.  tects  the  globe. 

B,  Glass  globe  and  mean*         D,  Ring  for  suspending  lamp. 

descent  lamp.  E,  Reflector. 

raising  and  the  recovery  of  sunken  cargo  and  treasure.  Every  ship 
in  the  British  navy  carries  one  set  or  more  of  diving  apparatus,  for 
use  *.n  case  of  emergency,  for  clearing  fouled  propellers,  cleaning 
valves  or  ship's  hull  below  the  water  line,  repairing  hulls  if  necessary, 
and  recovering  lost  anchors,  chains,  torpedoes,  &c. 

Greatest  Depths  attained. — The  greatest  depth  at  which  useful 
work  has  been  performed  by  a  diver  is  18a  ft.  From  this  depth 
a  Spanish  diver,  Angel  Eimtarbe,  recovered  £9000  in  silver  bars 
from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  "  Skyro,"  sunk  off  Cape  Finisterre; 
Alexander  Lambert  succeeded  in  Mlving  £70,000  from  the 
Spanish  mail  steamer  "  Alphonso  XII,"  sunk  in  16a  f  L  of  water 
off  Las  Palmas,  Grand  Canary;  W.  Ridyard  recovered  £50,000  in 
silver  dollars  from  the  "  Hamilton  Mitchell,"  sunk  off  Leuconna 
Reef,  China,  in  150  ft.  There  are  individual  cases  where  much 
larger  sums  have  been  recovered,  but  those  mentioned  are 
particularly  notable  by  reason  of  the  great  depth  involved  and 
stand  out  as  the  greatest  depths  at  which  good  work  has 
been  done.  The  sponge  fishers  of  the  Mediterranean  work 
at  a  maximum  depth  of  about  150  ft.,  and  the  pearl  divers  of 
Australia  at  lao  ft.  But  submarine  operations  on  the  great 
majority  of  the  harbour  and  dock  works  of  the  world  are 
conducted  at  a  depth  of  from  30  to  60  ft. 

The  weighted  tools  employed  by  divers  differ  very  little  from 
those  used  by  the  workmen  on  terra  firma.  Pneumatic  tools, 
worked  by  compressed  air  conveyed  from  the  surface  through 
flexible  tubes,  are  great  aids,  particularly  in  rock  removal  work. 
With  the  rock  drill  the  diver  bores  a  number  of  holes  to  a  given 
depth,  inserts  in  these  the  charges  of  dynamite  or  other  explosive 
used,  attaches  one  end  of  a  wire  to  a  detonator  which  is  inserted  in 
the  charge,  and  then  comes  to  the  surface.  The  boat  from  which 
he  works  is  then  moved  away  from  the  scene  of  operations,  paying 
out  the  wire  attached  to  the  detonators,  and  when  at  a  safe 
distance  the  free  end  of  the  wire  is  connected  to  a  magneto 
exploding  machine,  which  is  then  set  in  motion. 

A  complete  set  of  diving  apparatus  costs  from  £75  to  £aoo, 
varying  with  the  depth  of  water  for  which  it  is  required. 

The  pay  of  a  diver  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  upon 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  also  upon  the  depth  of  the  water.  On 
harbour  and  dock  work  the  average  wage  is  as.  to  as.  6d.  per  hour; 
on  wreck  work  from  3s.  to  5s.  an  hour,  according  to  depth;  on 
treasure  and  cargo  recovery  so  much  per  day,  with  a  percentage 
on  the  value  recovered,  generally  about  5  %.  The  peail  fishers  of 
Australia  get  so  much  per  ton  of  shell,  and  the  sponge  fishers  are 
also  paid  by  results. 
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A  problem  which  has  been  exercising  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  submarine  work  is  the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  work,  for,  as  is  well  known,  many  a  fine  vessel  with 
valuable  cargo  and  treasure  is  lying  out  of  reach  of  the  diver  owing 
to  the  pressure  which  he  would  have  to  sustain  were  he  to  attempt 
to  reach  her  Mr  Leonard  Hill,  and  Drs  Greenwood  and  J.  J.  R. 
Madeod  conducted  experiments  in  conjunction  with  Messrs 
Sicbe,  Gorman  &  Co.,  with  a  view  to  solving  this  problem,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  some  considerable  success. 
Dr  J.  S.  Haldane  has  also  carried  out  practical  experiments  for 
the  British  Admiralty,  and  under  his  supervision  two  naval 
officers  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  unprecedented  depth  of 
2IO  ft.,  at  which  depth  the  pressure  is  about  90  lb  to  the  square 
inch. 

Dttring  BMs.— Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  experiment  of 
placing  an  inverted  tumbler  in  a  bowl  of  water,  and  seeing  the 
water  excluded  from  the  tumbler  by  the  air  inside  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  to  some  such  experiment  as  this  that  the  conception  of  the 
diving  bell  was  due.  As  is  well  known,  the  pressure  of  water 
increases  with  the  depth,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  this 
pressure  can  be  taken  at  4^  lb  to  every  10  ft.  The  following 
table  shows  the  pressure  at  different  depths  below  the  surface 
of  the  water: — 

Depth.  Pressure. 

30  ft.  84  lb  to  the  ■!..  in. 

40 ,,  •     '7  ••  It 

oO  n         »         '         •     34'  ••  •• 

120   „  ,  .  .         5''  !•  •• 

160  „         .         .         .     69}  „  „ 

300    „  ...  87  M  II 

If  a  diving  bell  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of,  say,  33  ft.,  the  air  inside 
it  will  be  compressed  to  about  half  its  original  volume,  and  the  bell 
itself  will  be  about  half  filled  with  water.  But  if  a  supply  of  air  be 
maintained  at  a  pressure  equal  to  the  depth  of  water  at  which  the 
bell  is  submerged,  not  only  will  the  water  be  kept  down  to  the 
cutting  edge,  but  the  bell  will  be  ventilated  and  it  will  be  possible 
for  its  occupants  Co  work  for  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Tradition  gives  Roger  Bacon,  in  1250,  the  credit  for  being 
the  originator  of  the  diving  bell,  but  actual  records  are  lost  in 
antiquity.  Of  the  records  preserved  to  us,  probably  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  is  an  account  given  in  Kaspar  Schott's  work, 
Tecknico  curiosa,  published  in  the  year  1664,  which  quoted  from 
one  John  Taisnier,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  This 
account  describes  an  experiment  which  took  place  at  Toledo, 
Spain,  in  the  year  1538,  before  the  emperor  and  some  thousands 
of  spectators,  when  two  Greeks  descended  into  the  water  in  a 
large  "  kettle,"  suspended  by  ropes,  with  its  mouth  downwards. 
The  "kettle"  was  equipoised  by  lead  fixed  round  its  mouth. 
The  men  came  up  dry,  and  a  lighted  candle,  which  they  had 
taken  down  with  them,  was  still  burning. 

Francis  Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Organum,  lib.  ii.,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  a  machine,  or  reservoir,  of  air  to  which 
labourers  upon  wrecks  might  resort  whenever  they  required  to 

take  breath: — 

"  A  hollow  vessel,  made  of  metal,  was  let  down  equally  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  carried  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
•ea  the  whole  of  the  air  which  it  contained.  It  stood  upon  three 
feet— like  a  tripod — which  were  in  length  something  less  than  the 
height  of  a  man,  so  that  the  diver,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
contain  his  breath,  could  put  his  head  into  the  vessel,  and  having 
filled  his  lungs  again,  return  to  hb  work." 
But  it  was  to  Dr  Edmund  Halley,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  that  undoubtedly  the  honour  b  due  of  having  invented 
the  first  really  practical  diving  bell.  This  is  described  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  171 7,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Art  of 
Living  Under  Water  by  means  of  furnishing  air  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  in  any  ordinary  depth."  Halley 's  bell  was  constructed  of 
wood,  and  was  covered  with  lead,  which  gave  it  the  necessary 
sinking  weight,  and  was  so  dbtributed  as  to  ensure  that  it  kept 
a  perpendicular  position  when  in  the  water.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  5  ft.  at  the 
bottom  and  8  ft.  high.  In  the  roof  a  lens  was  introduced  for 
admitting  light,  and  also  a  tap  to  let  out  the  vitiated  air.  Fresh 
air  was  supplied  to  the  bell  by  means  of  two  lead-lined  barrels, 


each  having  a  bung-hole  in  the  top  and  bottom.  To  the  hole  in 
the  top  was  fixed  a  leathern  tube,  weighted  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  alwaiys  fell  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  so  that  no 
air  could  escape.  When,  however,  the  t  ube  was  t  umed  up  by  t  he 
attendant  in  the  bell,  the  pressure  of  the  water  rising  through  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  forced  the  air  through  the  tube  at 
the  top  and  into  the  diving  bell.  These  barreb  were  raised  and 
lowered  alternately,  with  such  success  that  Halley  says  thai  he, 
with  four  others,  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  depth 
of  9  to  10  fathoms,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time  without 
inconvenience  of  any  sort. 

This  type  of  bell  was  used  by  John  Smeaton  in  repairing  the 
foundations  of  Hexham  Bridge  in  1778,  but  instead  of  weii^ted 


Fig.  6.— Ordinary  Diving  BelL 

barreb,  he  introduced  a  force  pump  for  supplying  the  necessary 
air.  To  Smeaton  loo  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  diving  bell 
plant  in  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  to-day,  that  cele- 
brated engineer  having  designed  a  square  bell  of  iron,  for  use  on 
the  Ramsgale  harbour  works,  in  z  788.  This  bell,  which  measured 
4}  ft.  in  length,  3  ft.  in  width  and  4I  ft.  in  height,  and  weighed 
2 1  tons,  was  m^de  sufficiently  heavy  to  sink  by  its  own  weight. 
It  afforded  room  enough  for  two  men  to  work»  and  was  suf^lied 
with  air  by  a  force  pump  worked  from  a  boat  at  the  surface. 

Though  the  diving  bell  has  been  largely  superseded  by  the 
modern  diving  apparatus,  it  is  still  used  on  certain  daaaes  of 
work  the  magnitude  of  which  justifies  the  expense  entailed,  for 
it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  cost  of  the  bcU,  but  ot  the 
powerful  steam-driven  crane  which  b  needed  to  lower  and  raise 
it,  and  also  of  the  gantry  on  which  the  crane  travels.  Sometimes 
a  barge  or  other  vessel  is  used  for  working  the  bell. 

At  the  present  day,  two  types  of  diving  bell  are  employed — 
the  ordinary  bell,  and  the  air-lock  bell,  which,  however,  is  not  so 
largely  used. 

On  the  new  national  harbour  works  at  Dover,  four  large  diving 
bells  of  the  ordinary  type  (fig.  6)  were  cmptoved.  These  belts,  in 
each  of  which  from  four  to  six  men  descendea  at  a  time,  consisted 
of  steel  chambers,  open  at  the  bottom,  measuring  17  ft.  Ions  by 
io|  ft.  wide  by  ;r  ft.  nigh,  and  each  weighed  3^  tons.  The  ballast, 
which  at  once  gives  the  necessary  sinking  weight  to  the  bell  and 
maintains  its  eouilibrium,  consisted  of  slabs  oicast  iron  bolted  to 
the  walls  of  the  bell,  Inside.  Each  bell  was  fitted  with  i«ud-sounding 
telephonic  apparatus,  by  means  of  whkrh  the  occupants  could  com- 
municate either  with  the  men  attending  the  crane  or  the  men  looktns 
after  the  air  compressors  at  the  surface.  Electric  lamps,  supplica 
with  current  by  a  dynamo  in  the  compressor  room,  gave  the  neces- 
sary light  inside  the  bell.  Seats  and  foot  rsils  were  provided  for  the 
men,  and  there  were  rscks  and  hooks  for  the  various  tools.  Sus» 
pended  from  the  roof  was  an  iron  slap  into  whkrh  the  men  threw  the 
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cacavated  material,  which  was  emptied  out  when  the  bell  was  brought 
to  the  surface.  Atr  was  supplied  to  the  bells  by  means  of  steam- 
driven  compressors  worked  m  a  house  erected  on  the  gantry.  The 
air  was  deliverad  into  a  steel  air  receiver,  and  thence  it  passed  through 
a  flexible  tube  connected  to  a  gun-metal  inlet  valve  in  the  roof  of  the 
diviiu^  bdl :  the  oressure  of  air  was  regulated  according  to  the  depth 
at  wmdi  the  bell  happened  to  be  working.  The  maximum  depth 
on  the  Dover  works  was  between  60  ind  70  ft,  -"about  as-30  lb  to 
the  square  inch.  A  bell  was  lowered  by  means  of  poweriursteam- 
driven  cranes,  travelling  on  a  gantry,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water, 
and  the  men  entered  it  from  a  boat.  The  bell  then  continued  its 
descent  to  the  bottom,  where  the  men,  with  pick  and  shovel,  levelled 
the  sea  bed  ready  to  receive  the  large  concrete  blocks,  welglUng  from 


Fig.  7— Air-lock  Diving  BelL 

A,  Working  chamber.  E,  Tackles  suqiended  from  roof 

B,  Air-feck.  for    nusing   and    lowering 

C,  Pullcya  and  wire  ropes  for  objects. 

fewering  and  raising  bdl.       F,  Air  supply  pipe. 

D,  Iron  ladder. 

30  to  43  tons  apiece.  Having  completed  one  section,  the  bell  was 
moved  along  to  another.  The  concrete  bfecks  were  then  fewered  and 
placed  in  poation  by  helmet  divers.  The  bell  divers,  clad  in  thick 
woollen  suits  and  watertight  thigh  boots,  worked  in  shifu  of  about 
three  hours  each,  and  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  is.  to  I5d. 
per  hour.- 

The  cost  of  an  ordinary  diving  bell,  including  air  compremor, 
telephonic  apparatus  and  electric  Ught,  is  from  £600  to  £1500, 
according  to  siae. 

The  A  tr4oek  JHoing  Bdl  (fig.  7)  comprises  an  iron  or  steel  working 
chamber  similar  to  the  ordinary  diving  bell,  but  with  the  addition  of 
a  shaft  attached  to  its  roof.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  is  an  air- 
tight door,  and  about  8  ft.  betow  this  b  another  similar  door.  When 
the  beO  diven  wish  to  enter  the  bell,  they  pass  through  the  first 
door  and  dose  it  after  them,  and  then  open  a  cock  or  valve  and 
cradnally  let  into  the  space  between  the  two  doors  compressed  air 
from  the  working  chamber  in  order  to  equalise  the  pressure;  they 
then  open  the  second  door  and  pass  down  into  the  working  cha]BA)cr, 


donng  the  door  after  them.  When  returning  to  the  surface  they 
reverse  the  operetbn.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  that,  owing  to  its 
unwieldy  character,  the  employment  of  the  air-lock  bell  u  resorted 
to  only  in  those  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  sea  bed  necessiutes  its 
remaining  on  a  given  spot  for  some  considerable  time,  as  for  instance 
in  the  excavation  of  hard  rock  to  a  given  depth. 

An  air-lock  bdl  supplied  to  the  British  Admiralty,  for  use  in 
connexion  with  the  bying  of  moorings  at  Gibraltar,  baus  a  working 


electrically  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with  tdephonic  apparatus  com- 
mumcating  with  the  air-compressor  room  and  lifting-winch  room. 
It  u  worked  through  a  wdl  in  the  centre  of  a  specially  constructed 
sted  barge  83  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  beam,  having  a  draught  of  7  f f .  6  in. 
The  wire  ropes,  for  lowering  and  raising  the  bdl.  work  over  pulleys 
which  are  carried  on  a  superstructure  erected  over  the  well.  Two 
sets  of  air  compressors  are  fitted  on  the  baige — one  set  for  supplying 
air  to  the  bell,  the  other  set  for  working  a  pneumatic  rock  drill  inside 
the  belL  The  greatest  depth  at  whkh  this  particular  bdl  will  work 
is  40  ft.  The  cost  of  the  whole  plant,  induding  barge,  was  about 
£i4:poo. 

The  diving  dress  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  the 
diving  bell.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  heavier  cost  of  the  hitter,  but 
more  particulariy  to  the  greater  mobility  of  the  hdmet  diver.  Bell 
divers  are  naturdly  limited  to  the  area  which  their  bell  for  the  time 
bdng  coven,  whereas  hdmet  divers  can  be  distributed  over  different 
parts  of  a  contract  and  work  entirely  independently  of  one  another. 
The  use  of  the  divins  bell  is,  therefore,  practically  limited  to  the  work 
of  levelling  the  sea  bed,  and  the  removal  of  rock. 

See  also  the  article  Caisson  Disease  as  regards  the  physiological 
effects  of  compressed  air.  (R.  H.  D.*) 

DIVE8-8UR-MBR,  a  small  port  and  seaside  resort  of  north- 
western France  on  the  coast  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  on 
the  Dives,  15  m.  N.E.of  Caen  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  3286.  Dives 
is  cdebratcd  as  the  harbour  whence  William  the  Conqueror  sailed 
to  Eni^d  in  xo66.  In  the  porch  of  its  church  (14th  and  istfa 
centuries)  a  tablet  records  the  names  of  some  of  his  companions. 
The  town  has  a  picturesque  inn,  adapted  from  a  building  dating 
partly  from  the  x6th  century,  and  market  buildings  dating  from 
the  14th  to  the  i6ih  centuries.  The  coast  in  the  vidnity  of  Dives 
is  fringed  with  small  watering-places,  those  of  Cabourg  (to  the 
west)  and  of  Beuzeval  and  Houlgate  (to  the  east)  being  practically 
united  with  it  There  are  large  metallurgical  works  with  dectric 
motive  power  dose  to  the  town. 

DIVIDB.  a  word  used  techniadly  as  a  noun  in  America  and  the 
British  colonies  for  any  high  ridge  between  two  valleys,  forming 
a  water-parting;  a  dividing  range.  For  spedal  senses  of  the 
verb  "  to  divide  "  (Lat.  di-tidtre,  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
coining  from  a  root  seen  in  Lat  vidudf  £ng. "  widow  "),  meaning 
generally  to  split  up  in  two  or  more  parts,  see  Division.  In  a 
pailiamentary  sense,  to  divide  (involving  a  separation  into  two  * 
sides.  Aye  and  No)  is  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  by  voting 
on  the  subject  before  it 

DiyiDBND  (Lat.  ditidendum,  a  thing  to  be  divided),  the  net 
profit  periodioUly  divisible  among  the  proprietors  of  a  joint- 
stodt  company  in  proportion  to  their  respective  holdings  of  its 
capitaL  Dividend  is  not  interest,  although  the  word  dividend  is 
frequently  applied  to  payments  of  interest;  and  a  failure  to  pay 
dividends  to  shareholders  does  not,  like  a  failure  to  pay  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  lay  a  company  open  to  bdng  declared 
bankrupt.  In  bankruptcy  a  dividend  is  the  proportionate  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  debtor's  estate  recdved  by  a  creditor.  In 
England,  the  Companies  Act  1862  provided  that  no  dividend 
should  be  payable  except  out  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company,  but,  in  the  case  of  companies  incorporated  by 
special  act  of  pariiament  for  the  construction  of  railways  and 
other  public  works  which  cannot  be  completed  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  is  sometimes  provided  that  interest  may  during  construc- 
tion be  paid  to  the  subscribers  for  shares  out  of  capital.  Dividends 
(exduding  occasional  distributions  in  the  form  of  shares)  are 
ordinarily  payable  in  cash.  Most  compam'es  divide  thdr  capital 
into  at  least  two  dasses,  called  "  preference "  shares  and 
"  ordinary  "  shares,  of  which  the  former  are  entitled  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  company  to  a  preferential  dividend  at  a  fixed 
rate,  and  the  latter  to  whatever  remains  after  payment  of  the 
preferential  dividend  and  any  fixed  charges.  Before,  however,  a 
dividend  is  paid,  a  part  of  the  profits  is  often  carried  to  a  "  reserve 
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fund."  The  dividend  on  preference  shares  is  either  "  cumulative  " 
or  contingent  on  the  profits  of  each  separate  year  or  half  year. 
When  cumulative,  if  the  profits  of  any  one.  year  are  insufficient 
to  pay  it  in  full,  the  deficiency  has  to  be  made  good  out  of  subse- 
quent profits.  A  cumulative  preferential  dividend  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  "  guaranteed,"  and  preferential  dividends  payable  by 
all  English  companies  registered  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862 
to  1908  are  cumulative  unless  stipulated  to  be  otherwise.  Cert  ain 
public  companies  are  forbidden  by  parliament  to  pay  dividends  in 
excess  of  a  prescribed  maximum  rate,  but  this  restriction  has 
been  happily  modified  in  some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of 
gas  cbnpanies,  by  the  institution  of  a  sliding  scale,  under  nrhich  a 
gas  company  may  so  regulate  the  price  of  gas  to  be  charged  to 
consumers  that  any  reduction  of  an  authorized  standard  price 
entitles  the  company  to  make  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
authorized  dividend,  and  any  increase  above  the  standard  price 
involves  a  proportionate  decrease  of  dividend.  Dividends  are 
usually  declared  yearly  or  half-yearly;  and  before  any  dividend 
can  be  paid  it  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary  for  the  directors  to  submit 
to  the  shareholders,  at  a  general  meeting  called  for  the  purpose, 
the  accounts  of  the  company,  with  a  report  by  the  directors  on  its 
position  and  their  recommendation  as  to  the  rate  of  the  proposed 
dividend.  The  articles  of  association  of  a  company  usually 
provide  that  the  shareholders  may  accept  the  director's  recom- 
mendation as  to  dividend  or  may  declare  a  lower  one,  but  may 
not  declare  a  higher  one  than  the  directors  recommend.  Directors 
frequently  have  power  to  pay  on  account  of  the  dividend  for  the 
year,  without  consulting  the  shareholders,  an  "interim  dividend," 
which  on  ordinary  shares  is  generally  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
the  final  or  regular  dividend.  An  exceptionally  high  dividend 
is  often  distributed  in  the  shape  of  a  dividend  at  the  usual  rate 
supplemented  by  an  additional  dividend  or  "  bonus."  Payment 
of  dividends  is  made  by  means  of  cheques  sent  by  post,  called 
"  dividend  warrants."  All  dividends  are  subject  to  income-tax, 
and  by  most  companies  dividends  are  paid  "  leu  income-tax," 
in  which  case  the  tax  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  dividend 
payable  to  each  proprietor.  When  paid  without  such  deduction 
a  dividend  is  said  to  be  "  free  of  income-tax."  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  company  has  to  make  provision  for  payment  of  the 
tax  before  declaring  the  dividend,  and  the  amount  of  its  divisible 
profits  and  the  rate  of  dividend  which  it  is  able  iq  declare  are 
consequently  to  that  extent  reduced.  In  respect  of  consob  and 
certain  other  securities,  holders  of  amounts  of  less  than  £1000  may 
instruct  the  Bank  of  Eng^nd  or  Bank  of  Ireland  to  receive  and 
invest  their  dividends.  With  few  exceptions,  the  prices  of 
securities  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  include  any 
accruing  dividend  not  paid  up  to  the  date  of  purchase.  At  a 
certain  day,  after  the  dividend  is  declared,  the  stock  or  share  is 
dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  ex  dividend  (or  "  x.  d."),  which 
means  that  the  current  dividend  is  paid  not  to  the  buyer  but 
to  the  previous  holder,  and  the  price  of  the  stock  is  lower  to  that 
extent.  The  expression  "  cum  dividend  "  is  used  to  signify  that 
the  price  of  the  security  dealt  in  includes  a  dividend  which,  in 
the  absence  of  any  stipulation,  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  seller  of  the  security.  On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the 
invariable  practice  is  to  sell  stock  with  the  "  dividend  on  "  until 
the  company's  books  are  dosed,  after  which  it  is  usually  sold 
"  ex  dividend."  (S.D.H.) 

DIVIDIVI,  the  native  and  commercial  name  for  the  astringent 
pods  of  Catsalpinia  conaria,  a  leguminous  shrub  of  the  suborder 
Caesalpinieae,  which  grows  in  low  marshy  tracts  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  north  of  South  America.  The  plant  is  between 
so  and  30  ft.  in  height,  and  bears  white  flowers.  The  pods  are 
flattened,  and  curi  up  in  drying;  they  are  about  }  in.  broad,  from 
a  to  3-  in.  long  and  of  a  rich  brown  colour.  Dividivi  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  Cararws  in  1768.  It  contains  about  30% 
of  eUagitannic  acid,  whence  its  value  in  leather  manufacture. 

DIVINATION,  the  process  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  secret  or 
future  things  by  means  of  oracles,  omens  or  astrology.  The  root 
of  the  word,  deus  (god)  or  divus^  indicates  the  supposed  source  of 
the  soothsayer's  information,  just  as  the  equivalent  Greek  term, 
lujmdi,  indicates  the  spiritual  source  of  the  utterances  of  the  seer, 


fjAyra.  In  classical  times  the  view  was,  in  fact,  general,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Cicero's  De  dimnaticne,  that  not  only  oracles  but  also 
omens  were  signs  sent  by  the  gods;  even  the  astrologer  held  that 
he  gained  his  information,  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  same  source. 
On  the  side  of  the  Stoics  it  was  argued  that  if  divination  was  a  real 
art,  there  must  be  gods  who  gave  it  to  mankind;  against  this 
it  was  argued  that  signs  of  future  events  may  be  given  without 
any  god. 

Divination  is  practised  in  all  grades  of  culture;  its  votaries 
range  from  the  Australian  black  to  the  American  medium.  There 
is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  source  of  the  information; 
commonly  it  is  held  that  it  comes  from  the  gods  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  the  Bomean  cult  of  the  hawk  it  seems  that  the 
divine  bird  itself  was  regarded  as  having  a  foreknowledge  of 
the  future.  Later  it  is  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  messenger. 
Among  the  Australian  blacks,  divination  is  largely  employed  to 
discover  the  cause  of  death,  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  due  to 
magic;  in  some  cases  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  is  held  to  give 
the  information,  in  others  the  living  magician  is  thesourceof  the 
knowledge.  We  find  moreover  as  emi-scientific  conception  of  t  be 
basis  of  divination;  the  whole  of  nature  is  linked  together;  just 
as  the  variations  in  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  serve  to 
foretell  the  weather,  so  the  flight  of  birds  or  behaviour  of  cattle 
may  help  to  prognosticate  its  changes;  for  the  uncultured  it  is 
merely  a  step  to  the  assumption  that  animals  know  things  which 
are  hidden  from  man.  Haruspication,  or  the  inspection  of 
entrails,  was  justified  on  similar  grounds,  and  in  the  case  of  omens 
from  birds  or  animals,  no  less  than  in  astrology,  it  was  held  that 
the  facts  from  which  inferences  were  drawn  were  themselves  in 
part  the  causes  of  the  events  which  they  foretold,  thus  fortifying 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  divination. 

From  a  psychological  point  of  view  divinatory  methods  maybe 
classified  under  two  main  heads:  (A)  autoscopic,  which  depend 
simply  on  some  change  in  the  consciousness  of  the  soothsayerr 
(B)  heteroscopic,  in  which  he  looks  outside  himself  for  guidance 
and  perhaps  infers  rather  than  divines  in  the  proper  sense. 

(A)  Autoscopic  methods  depend  on  (i.)  sensory  or  (ii.)  motor 
automatisms,  or  (iii.)  mental  impressions,  for  their  results, 
(i.)  Crystal-gazing  (q.v.)  is  a  world-wide  method  of  divining,  which 
is  analogous  to  dreams,save  that  the  vision  is  voluntarily  initiated, 
though  little,  if  at  all,  under  the  control  of  Ifte  scryer.  Corre- 
sponding to  crystal-gazing  we  have  skell-kearing  and  similar 
methods,  which  are,  however,  less  common;  in  these  th^  informa- 
tion is  gained  by  hearing  a  voice,  (ii.)  The  divining  rod  (q.t,)  is 
the  best-known  example  of  this  class;  divination  depending  on 
automatic  movements  of  this  sort  is  found  at  all  stages  of  culture; 
in  Australia  it  is  used  to  detect  the  magician  who  has  caused  the 
death  of  a  native;  in  medieval  and  modem  limes  water-divining 
or  dowsing  has  been  largely  and  successfuUy  used.  Similar  in 
principle  is  coscinomancy,  or  divining  by  a  sieve  held  suspended, 
which  gives  indications  by  turning;  and  the  equally  common 
divination  by  a  suspended  ring,  both  of  which  are  found  from 
Europe  in  the  west  to  China  and  Japan  in  t  he  east.  The  ordeal  by 
the  Bible  and  key  is  equally  popular;  the  book  is  suspended  by  a 
key  tied  in  with  its  wards  between  the  leaves  and  supported  on 
two  persons'  fingers,  and  the  whole  turns  round  when  the  name  of 
the  guilty  person  is  mentioned.  Confined  to  higher  cultures  on 
the  other  hand,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  divination  by  automatic 
writing,  which  is  practised  in  China  more  especially.  The  sand 
divination  so  widely  spread  in  Africa  seems  to  be  of  a  different 
nature.  Trance  speaking,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  found  in  any 
stage  of  culture  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the 
procedure  of  the  magician  or  shaman  induces  a  state  of  auto- 
hypnotism;  at  a  higher  stage  these  utterances  are  termed  oracles 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  inspiration  (g.v.).  (iii.)  An- 
other method  of  divination  is  by  the  aid  of  mental  impressions; 
observation  seems  to  show  that  by  some  process  of  this  sort,  akin 
to  clairvoyance  (q.v.),  fortunes  are  told  successfully  by  means  of 
palmistry  or  by  laying  the  cards;  for  the  same  "  lie  "  of  the  cards 
may  be  diversely  interpreted  to  meet  different  cases.  In  other 
cases  the  impression  is  involuntary  or  less  consciously  sought, 
as  in  dreams  (9.V.),  which,  however,  are  sometimes  induced,  for 
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poipOBtA  of  divination,  by  the  process  Known  as  incabation  or 
tempte  sleep.  Dreams  are  sometimes  regarded  as  visits  to  or 
from  gods  or  the  souls  of  the  dead,  sometimes  as  signs  to  be 
interpreted  symbolically  by  means  of  dream-books,  which  are 
found  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  less  cultured  countries  like  Siam. 
(B)  In  heteroscopic  divination  the  process  is  rather  one  of 
inference  from  external  facts.  The  methods  are  very  various, 
(i.)  The  casting  of  lots,  sartilegef  was  common  in  classical 
antiquity;  the  Homeric  heroes  prayed  to  the  gods  when  they  cast 
lots  In  Agamemnon's  leather  cap,  aind  Mopsus  divined  with  sacred 
lots  when  the  Argonauts  embarked.  Similarly  dice  are  thrown 
for  purposes  of  sortilege;  the  astragali  or  knucklebones,  used 
in  c^dren's  games  at  the  present  day,  were  implements  of 
divination  in  the  first  in^tanrr,  In  Polynesia  the  coco-nut  is 
spun  like  a  teetotum  to  discover  a  thief.  Somewhat  different  are 
the  omens  drawn  from  books;  in  andent  times  the  poets  were 
often  consulted,  more  especially  Vizgil,  whence  the  name  sortes 
nrplianae,  just  as  the  Bible  is  used  for  drawing  texts  in  our  own 
day,  eq>ecially  in  Germany,  (ii.)  In  karuspicatum,  or  the  inspec- 
tion of  entrails,  in  scaptUomancy  or  divination  by  the  speal-bone 
or  shoulder-blade,  in  divination  by  footprints  in  ashes,  found 
in  Australia,  Peru  and  Scotland,  the  voluntary  element  is 
prominent,  for  the  diviner  must  Ukt  active  steps  to  secure  the 
conditions  necessary  to  divination,  (ill.)  In  the  case  of  augury 
and  omens,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  not  necessary.  The 
behaviour  and  cries  of  birds,  and  angang  or  meeting  with  ominous 
animals,  &c,.may  be  voluntarily  observed,  and  opportunities  for 
observation  made;  but  this  Is  not  necessary  for  success,  (iv.)  In 
astrtUgy  we  have  a  method  which  still  finds  believers  among 
people  of  good  education.  The  stars  are  held,  not  only  to  prog- 
nosticate the  future  but  also  to  influence  it;  the  child  bom  when 
Mars  is  in  the  ascendant  will  be  war-like;  Venus  has  to  do  with 
love;  the  sign  of  the  Lion  presides  over  places  where  wild  beasts 
are  found,  (v.)  In  other  cases  the  tie  that  binds  the  subject  of 
divination  with  the  omen-giving  object  is  sympathy.  The  name 
of  the  life-index  is  given  to  a  tree,  animal  or  other  object  believed 
to  be  so  closely  united  by  sympathetic  ties  to  a  human  being  that 
the  fate  of  the  latter  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the  former. 
The  Polynesians  set  up  sticks  to  see  If  the  warriors  they  stood 
for  were  to  fall  in  battle;  on  Hallowe'en  in  our  own  country  the 
behaviour  of  nuts  and  other  objects  thrown  into  the  fire  Is  held  to 
prognosticate  the  lot  of  the  person  to  whom  they  have  been 
anKijni^  Where,  as  in  the  last  two  cases,  the  sympathetic 
bond  is  less  strong,  we  find  symbolical  int^retation  playing 
an  important  part 

Sympathy  and  symbolism,  association  of  ideas  and  analogy, 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  observation,  are  the  explana- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  heteroscopic  divinatory  formulae.  But 
where  autoscopic  phenomena  play  the  chief  part  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  divination  is  less  simple.  The  investigations  of  the 
Sodety  for  Psychical  Research  show  that  premonitions,  thou|^ 
rsre  in  our  own  day,  are  not  absolutely  unknown.  Pseudo- 
premonitions,  due  to  halludnatory  memory,  are  not  unknown; 
there  is  also  some  ground  for  holding  that  crystal-gazers  are  able 
to  perceive  inddents  which  are  happening  at  a  distance  from 
them.  Divination  of  this  sort,  thereifore,  may  be  due  to  observa- 
tion and  experiment  of  a  rude  sort,  rather  than  to  the  unchecked 
play  of  fancy  which  resulted  in  heteroscopic  divinatioiL 

See  also  the  artklcs  Augurs,  Oracle,  Astrology,  Omen,  &c. 

AuTHORirnss. — Bouch^  Lederoq,  Histoire  de  la  Urination  dans 
rantiquiti;  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  passim;  Mauiy,  "  La  Magie  et 
rastrologie."  Jouru.  Anth.  Inst.  I  163,  v.  436;  Folklore,  iii.  193; 
EUis,  Tski'Speaking  Peoples,  p.  mi;  2>ictionnaire  encydoMiquo 
des  sciences  midicaUs,  xxx.  34-^;  Jonm.  t^  Philology,  xiii.  273, 
xiv.  113;  Deubner*  De  incubaiione;  Lemmnant,  La  Dtsination,  et 
la  seiemce  de  prisages  diet  les  Chaldiens;  Skeat,  Malay  Magic; 
J.  johmoo.  Yoruba  Heathenism  (1899).  (N.  W.  T.) 

DIVlNUf 0  -  ROD.  As  indicated  in  the  artide  Magic, 
RkaU^wuncyf  or  the  art  of  using  a  divining-rod  for  discovering 
something  hidden,  is  apparently  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and 
the  Roman  virgula  divina^  as  used  in  taking  auguries  by  means  of 
casting  bits  of  stick,  is  described  by  Cicero  and  Tadtus  (see  also 
Divtkation);  but  the  spedal  form  of  virgula  furcaia,  or  forked 
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twig  of  hazel  or  willow  (see  also  Hazel),  described  by  G.  Agricola 
(De  re  metallica,  1546),  and  in  Sebastian  Munster's  Cosmography 
in  the  early  part  of  the  x6th  century,  used  specially  for  discovering 
metallic  lodes  or  water  beneath  the  earth,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  general  superstition.  The  "  dowsing  "  or  divining-rod, 
in  this  sense,  has  a  modem  interest,  dating  from  its  use  by 
prospectors  for  minerals  in  the  (jerman  (Harz  Mountains)  mining 
districts;  the  French  chemist  M.  £.  Chevreul*  assigns  its  first 
mention  to  Basil  Valentine,  the  alchemist  of  the  late  x  stb  century. 
On  account  of  its  supposed  magical  powers,  it  may  be  taken 
perhaps  as  an  historical  analogue  to  such  fairy  wands  as  the 
cadnceus  of  Mercury,  the  golden  arrow  of  Herodotus's  "  Abaris 
the  H3rperborean,"  or  the  medieval  witch's  broomstick.  But 
the  existence  of  the  modem  water-finder  or  dowser  makes  the 
divining-rod  a  matter  of  more  than  mythological  or  superstitious 
interest.  The  ScUagnOhe  (striking-rod),  or  forked  twig  of  the 
German  miners,  was  brought  to  England  by  those  engaged  in  the 
Cornish  mines  by  the  merchant  venturers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
day.  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.,  the  chief  modem  in- 
vestigator of  this  subject,  regards  its  employment,  dating  as  it 
does  from  the  revivai  of  leanung,  as  based  on  the  medieval 
doctrine  of  "  sympathy,"  the  drooping  of  trees  and  character  of 
tBe  vegetation  bdng  considered  to  give  indications  of  mineral 
lodes  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  attrac- 
tion; and  such  critical  works  as  Robert  Boyle's  (1663),  or  the 
Mineralogia  Cornubiensis  of  Pryce  (1778),  admitted  its  value  in 
discovering  metals.  But  as  mining  declined  in  Cotnwall,  the  use 
of  the  dowser  for  searehing  for  lodes  almost  disappeared,  and  was 
transferred  to  water-finding.  The  divining-rod  has,  however, 
also  been  used  for  searching  for  any  buried  objects.  In  the  south 
of  France,  in  the  X7th  century,  it  was  employed  in  tracking 
crim&ials  and  heretics.  Its  abuse  led  to  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition 
in  X70X,  forbidding  its  employment  for  purposes  of  justice. 

In  modem  times  the  professional  dowser  is  a  "  water-finder," 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  investigation  into  the  possibility 
of  a  sdentific  explanation  of  his  claims  to  be  able  to  locate  under- 
ground water,  where  it  is  not  known  to  exist,  by  the  use  of  a 
forked  hazel-twig  which,  twisting  in  his  hands,  leads  him  by  its 
directing-power  to  the  place  where  a  boring  should  be  made. 
Whether  justified  or  not,  a  widespread  faith  exists,  based  no  doubt 
on  frequent  success,  in  the  dowser's  power;  and  Professor 
Barrett  (The  Times,  January  sx,  1905)  states  that  "making 
a  liberal  allowance  for  failures  of  which  I  have  not  heard,  I  have 
no  hesitation  In  saying  that  where  fissure  water  exists  and  the 
discovery  of  underground  water  suffident  for  a  domestic  supply 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  chances  of  success  with  a 
good  dowser  far  exceed  mere  lucky  hits,  or  the  success  obtained 
by  the  most  skilful  observer,  even  with  ftUl  knowledge  of  the  local 
geology."  Is  this  due  to  any  spedal  faculty  in  the  dowser,  or 
has  the  twig  itself  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Held  in  balanced 
equilibrium,  the  forked  twig,  in  the  dowser's  hands,  moves  with  a 
sudden  and  often  violent  motion,  and  the  appearance  of  actual 
life  in  the  twig  itsdf,  though  regarded  as  mere  stage-play  by 
some,  is  popularly  assodated  with  the  cause  of  the  water- 
finder's  success.  The  theory  that  there  is  any  direct  connexion 
("  sympathy "  or  electrical  influence)  between  the  divining-rod 
and  the  water  or  metal,  is  however  repudiated  by  modem  sdence. 
Professor  Barrett,  whb  with  Professor  Janet  and  others  is  satisfied 
that  the  rod  twists  without  any  intention  or  voluntary  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  dowser,  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  "  motor- 
automatism  "  on  the  part  of  the  dowser  (see  Autovatisu),  a 
reflex  action  exdted  by  some  stimulus  upon  his  mind,  which  may 
be  dther  a  subconsdous  suggestion  or  an  actual  impression 
(obscure  in  its  nature)  from  an  external  object  or  an  external 
mind;  both  sorts  of  stimulus  are  possible,  so  that  the  dowser 
himself  may  make  false  inferences  (and  fail)  by  supposing  that 
the  stimulus  is  an  external  object  (like  water).  The  <^vining-rod 
being  thus  "an  indicator  of  any  sutxonsdous  suggestion  or 
impression,"  its  indications,  no  doubt,  may  be  falladous;  but 
Professor  Barrett,  basing  his  condusions  upon  observed  successes 
and  their  greater  proportion  to  failures  than  anything  that 
'  La  Baguette  dHrinatoire  (Paris,  X845). 
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chance  could  produce,  advances  the  hypothesis  that  some  persons 
(like  the  professional  dowsers)  possess  "  a  genuine  super-normal 
perceptive  faculty,"  and  that  the  mind  of  a  good  dowser,  possess- 
ing the  idiosyncrasy  of  motor-automatism,  becomes  a  blank  or 
tabula  rasa,  so  that  "  the  faintest  impression  made  by  the  object 
searched  for  creates  an  involuntary  or  automatic  motion  of  the 
indicator,  whatever  it  may  be."  Like  the  *'  homing  instinct "  of 
certain  birds  and  animals,  the  dowser's  power  lies  beneath  the 
levd  of  any  conscious  perception;  and  the  function  of  the  forked 
twig  is  to  act  as  an  index  of  some  material  or  other  mental 
disturbance  within  him,  which  otherwise  he  could  not  interpret. 
'  It  should  be  added  that  dowsers  do  not  always  use  any  rod. 
Some  again  use  a  willow  rod,  or  withy,  others  a  hazel-twig  (the 
traditional  material),  others  a  beech  or  holly  twig,  or  one  from 
any  other  tree;  others  even  a  piece  of  wire  or  watdi-spring.  The 
best  dowsers  are  said  to  have  been  generally  more  or  less  illiterate 
men,  usually  engaged  in  some  himible  vocation, 
i  Sir  W.  H.  Preece  {The  Times,  January  i6, 1905),  repudiating 
as  an  dectrician  the  theory  that  any  electric  force  is  involved, 
has  recorded  his  opinion  that  water-&iding  by  a  dowser  is  due  to 
"  mechanical  vibration,  set  up  by  the  friction  of  moving  water, 
acting  upon  the  sensitive  ventral  diaphragm  of  certain  exception- 
ally delicatdy  framed  persons."  Another  theory  is  that  water- 
finders  are  "  exceptionally  sensitive  to  hygrometric  influences." 
In  any  case,  modem  science  approaches  the  problem  as  one 
concerning  which  the  facts  have  to  be  accepted,  and  explained 
by  some  natuial,  though  obscure,  cause. 

'  See  for  further  details  Professor  Barrett's  longer  discussion  in  parts 
93  (1897)  and  38  (1900)  of  the  Proceedings  ojt^  Society  jor  Psychical 
Research, 

DIVISION  (from  Lat.  dividere,  to  break  up  into  parts,  separate), 
a  general  (erm  for  the  action  of  brcaldng  up  a  whole  into  parts. 
Thus,  in  political  economy,  the  phrase  "  division  of  labour  " 
implies  the  assignment  to  particular  workmen  of  the  various 
portions  of  a  whole  piece  of  work;  in  mathematics  division  is 
the  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one  number  or  quantity, 
the  "  divisor,"  is  contained  in  another,  the  "  dividend  "  (see 
AsTTHVETic  and  Algebra);  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the 
z7th  and  iSth  centuries,  the  term  was  used  for  rapid  passages 
consisting  of  a  few  slow  notes  amplified  into  a  florid  passage, 
i.e.  into  a  larger  number  of  quick  ones.  The  word  is  used  also  in 
concrete  senses  for  the  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided,  e.g.  a 
division  of  an  army,  an  administrative  or  dectoral  division; 
similarly,  a  "division"  is  taken  in  a  legislative  body  when  votes 
are  recorded  for  and  against  a  proposed  measure. 
•  In  logic,  division  is  a  technical  term  for  the  process  by  which 
a  genus  is  broken  up  into  its  species.  Thus  the  genus  "  animal  " 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  habitat  of  the  various  kinds, 
into  animals  which  live  on  land,  those  which  live  in  water,  those 
which  live  in  the  air.  Each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  according 
to  whether  their  constituent  members  do  or  do  not  possess  certain 
other  qualities.  The  basis  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  called  the 
fundatnenlum  dirisionis.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  division 
in  respect  of  those  qualities  which  make  the  genus  what  it  is. 
The  various  species  are  all  alike  in  the  possession  of  the  generic 
attributes,  but  differ  in  other  respects;  they  are  "  variations  on 
the  same  theme  "  (Joseph,  IiUroduction  to  Logic,  1906);  each  one 
has  the  generic,  and  also  certain  peculiar,  qualities  {differentiae), 
which  latter  distinguish  them  from  other  species  of  the  same 
genus.  The  process  of  division  is  thus  the  obverse  of  dassificadon 
(q.v.);  it  proceeds  from  genus  to  spedes,  whereas  classification 
begins  with  the  particulars  and  rises  through  spcdes  to  genus.  In 
the  exact  sdences,  and  indeed  in  all  argument  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  accurate  division  is  of  great  importance.  It  is 
governed  by  the  foUowing  rules,  (i)  Dhision  must  be  exhaustife; 
all  the  members  of  the  genus  must  find  a  place  in  one  or  other  of 
the  spedes;  a  captain  who  sdects  for  his  team  skilful  batsmen 
and  bowlers  only  is  guilty  of  an  incomplete  division  of  the  whole 
function  of  a  cricket  team  by  omitting  to  provide  himself  with 
good  fielders.  Rectilinear  figures  cannot  be  divided  into  triangles 
and  quadrilaterals  because  there  are  rectilinear  figures  wUch 
have  more  than  four  sides.    On  the  other  hand,  triangles  can  be 


divided  into  equilateral,  isosceles  and  scalene,  since  no  other  kind 
of  triangle  can  exist.  (2)  Division  must  be  exclusive,  that  is,  each 
spedes  must  be  complete  in  itsdf  and  not  conuin  members  of 
another  spedes.  No  member  of  a  genus  must  be  induded  in  more 
than  one  of  the  spedes.  (3)  In  every  division  there  must  be  bui  one 
principle  (Jundamentum  divisionis).  The  members  of  a  genus 
may  differ  from  one  another  in  many  respects,  e.g.  books  may 
be  divided  according  to  external  form  into  quarto,  octavo,  &c., 
or  according  to  binding  into  calf,  doth,  paper-backed  and  so  on. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  divided  logically  into  quarto,  paper- 
backed, novels  and  remainders.  When  more  than  one  prindple  is 
used  in  a  division  it  is  called  "  cross  division."  (4)  Division  must 
proceed  gradually  ("  Divisio  non  facit  saltum  "),  i.e.  the  genus 
must  be  resolved  into  the  next  highest  ("  proximate  ")  spedes. 
To  go  straight  from  a  summum  genus  to  very  small  spedes  is  of  no 
sdentific  value. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  logical  division  is  concerned  exdusivdy 
with  universals  or  concepts;  division  is  of  genus  and  species,  not 
of  particulars.  Two  other  kinds  of  division  are  recognized: — 
metaphysical  division,  the  separation  in  thought  of  the  various 
qualities  possessed  by  an  individual  thing  (a  piece  of  lead  has 
weight,  colour,  &c.),  and  physical  division  or  partition,  the 
breaking  up  of  an  object  into  its  parts  (a  watch  is  thought  of 
as  being  composed  of  case,  dial,  works,  &c.).  Logical  division  is 
dosdy  allied  with  logical  definition  (q.v,). 

DIVORCE  (Lat  divortium,  derived  from  dis-,  apart,  and 
vertere,  to  turn),  the  dissolution,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  tie 
of  marriage.  It  indudes  both  the  complete  abrogation  of  the 
marriage  relation  known  as  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  which 
carries  with  it  a  power  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  the  marriage 
to  remarry  other  persons  or  each  other,  and  also  that  incomplete 
severance  not  involving  powers  to  remarry,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro,  andJias  in  England  been  termed 
"  judicial  separation."  Less  strictly,  divorce  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  include  judidal  dedarations  of  nullityof  marriage,  which, 
while  practically  terminating  the  marriage  relation,  proceed  in 
law  on  the  basis  of  the  marriage  never  having  been  legally 
established. 

The  conditions  tmder  which,  in  different  communities,  divorte 
has  at  different  times  been  permitted,  vary  with  the  aspects  in 
which  the  rdation  of  marriage  (q.v.)  has  bctn  regarded.  When 
marriage  has  been  deemed  to  be  the  acquisition  by  the  husband 
of  property  in  the  wife,  or  when  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
agreement  between  persons  capable  both  to  form  and  to  dissolve 
that  contract,  we  find  that  marriage  has  been  disscduble  at  the 
will  of  the  husband,  or  by  agreement  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
Yet  even  in  these  cases  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  in 
the  purity  of  marriage  rdations,  in  the  pecuniary  bearings  of  this 
particular  contract,  and  the  condition  of  children,  has  led  to  the 
imposition  of  restrictions  on,  and  the  attachment  of  conditions  to, 
the  termination  of  the  obligations  consequent  on  a  marriage 
legally  contracted.  But  the  main  restrictions  on  liberty  of  divorce 
have  arisen  from  the  conception  of  marriage  entertained  by 
religions,  and  especially  by  one  rdigion.  Christianity  has  had  no 
greater  practical  effect  on  the  life  of  mankind  than  in  its  belief 
that  marriage  is  no  mere  civil  contract,  but  a  vow  in  the  sight 
of  C»od  binding  the  parties  by  obh'gations  of  consdence  above 
and  beyond  those  of  dvil  law.  Translating  this  conception  into 
practice,  Christianity  not  only  profoundly  modified  the  legal- 
conditions  of  divorce  as  formulated  in  the  Roman  dvil  law,  but 
in  its  own  canon  law  defined  its  own  rule  of  divorce,  going  so  far 
as  in  the  Western  (at  least  in  its  unreformed  condition),  though 
not  the  Eastern,  branch  of  Christendom  to  forbid  all  complete 
divorces,  that  is  to  say,  all  dissolutions  of  marriage  carrying  with 
them  the  right  to  remarry. 

History 

The  Roman  Law  of  Divorce  before  Justinian. — ^The  history  of 
divorce,  therefore,  practically  begins  with  the  law  of  Rome.  It 
took  its  earliest  colour  from  that  conception  of  the  p<Uria  potestas, 
or  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  over  its  members,  which 
enters  so  deeply  into  the  jurisprudence  of  andent  Rome.    The 
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wife  W8S  transferred  at  marriage  to  the  authority  Of  her  husband, 
in  manus,  and  consequently  became  so  far  subject  to  him  that 
he  could,  at  his  will,  renounce  his  rule  over  her,  and  terminate  his 
companionship,  subject  at  least  to  an  adjustment  of  the  pecuniary 
rights  which  were  disturbed  by  such  action.  So  clearly  was  the 
power  of  the  husband  derived  from  that  of  the  father,  that  for  a 
long  period  a  father,  in  the  exerdse  of  his  potestas,  could  take  his 
dau^ter  from  her  husband  against  the  wishes  of  both.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  this  power,  anomalous  as  it  appears,  was  not 
unexercised,  as  we  find  that  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius 
prohibited  a  father  from  disturbing  a  harmonious  union,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  afterwards  limited  this  prohibition  by  allowing 
the  interference  of  a  father  for  strong  and  just  cause — magna  et 
JMSta  causa  inteneniente.  Except  in  so  far  as  it  was  restrained 
by  q)edal  legislation,  the  authority  of  a  husband  in  the  matter 
of  divorce  was  absolute.  As  early  indeed,  however,  as  the  time  of 
Romulus,  it  is  said  that  the  state  asserted  its  interest  in  the 
permanence  of  marriage  by  forbidding  the  repudiation  of  wives 
unless  they  were  guilty  of  adultery  or  of  drinking  wine,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  whole  of  an  offender's  property,  one-half  of  which 
went  to  the  wife,  the  other  to  Ceres.  But  the  law  of  the  XII. 
Tables,  in  turn,  allowed  freedom  of  divorce.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  sense  of  the  community  was  so  far  shocked  by 
the  inhumanity  of  treating  a  wife  as  mere  property,  or  the  risk  of 
regardiAg  marriage  as  a  mere  terminable  contract,  that,  without 
crystallizing  into  positive  enactment,  it  operated  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  so  har^  and  dangerous  a  power.  It  is  said  that  for 
500  years  no  husband  took  advantage  of  his  power,  and  it 
was  then  only  by  an  order  of  a  censor,  however  obtained,  that 
Sporius  Carvilius  Ruga  repudiated  his  wife  for  barrenness.  We 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this 
censorial  order,  or  at  least  to  conjecture  the  influence  under  which 
the  censor  was  induced  to  intervene,  when  we  find  that  in  another 
instance,  that  of  L.  Antonius,  a  censor  punished  an  unjust  divorce 
by  expulsion  from  the  senate,  and  that  the  excrdsc  of  their  power 
by  hiobands  increased  to  a  great  and  alarming  extent.  Probably 
few  of  the  admirers  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators  have  not 
regretted  his  summary  and  wholly  informal  repudiation  of 
Terentia.  At  last  the  lex  Julia  de  aduUeriis,  while  recognizing  a 
power  of  divorce  both  in  the  husband  and  in  the  wife,  imposed  on 
it,  in  the  public  interest,  serious  restrictions  and  consequences. 
It  required  a  written  bill  of  divorce  (libellus  repudii)  to  be  given 
in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  dtizens 
of  age,  and  the  divorce  must  be  publicly  registered.  The  act  was, 
however,  purely  an  act  of  the  party  performing  it,  and  no  idea  of 
judicial  interference  or  contract  seems  to  have  been  entertained. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  either  husband  or  wife  giving  the  bill  to 
acquaint  the  other  with  it  before  its  execution,  though  it  was 
considered  proper  to  deliver  the  bill,  when  made,  to  the  other 
party.  In  this  way  a  wife  could  divorce  a  lunatic  husband,  or  the 
paterfamilias  of  a  lunatic  wife  could  divorce  her  from  her  husband. 
But  the  lex  Julia  was  also  the  first  of  a  series  of  enactments  by 
which  pecuniary  consequences  were  imposed  on  divorce  both  by 
husbands  and  wives,  whether  the  intention  was  to  restrain  divorce 
by  penalties  of  this  nature,  or  to  readjust  pecuniary  relations 
settled  on  the  basis  of  marriage  and  disturbed  by  its  rupture.  It 
was  provided  that  if  the  wife  was  guilty  of  adultery,  her  husband 
in  divorcing  her  could  retain  one-sixth  of  her  (for,  but  if  she  had 
committed  a  less  serious  offence,  one-ei^th.  If  the  husband  was 
guilty  of  adultery,  he  had  to  make  immediate  restitution  of  her 
dowry,  or  if  it  consisted  of  land,  the  annual  proceeds  for  three 
years;  if  he  was  guilty  of  a  less  serious  offence,  he  had  six  months 
within  which  to  restore  the  dos.  If  both  parties  were  in  fault,  no 
penalty  fell  on  either.  The  lex  Julia  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
acts  of  legislation  extending  and  modifying  its  provisions.  The 
legislation  of  Constantine,  a.d.  351,  specified  certain  causes  for 
which  alone  a  divorce  could  take  place  without  the  imposition  of 
pecuniary  penalties.  There  were  three  causes  for  which  a  wife 
could  divorce  her  husband  with  impunity:  (x)  murder,  (2) 
preparation  of  poisons,  (3)  violation  of  tombs;  but  if  she  divorced 
bim  for  any  other  cause,  such  as  drunkenness,  or  gambling  or 
immoral  society,  sbeiorieited  her  dowry  and  incurred  the  further 


penalty  of  deportation.  There  were  also  three  causes  for  which  a 
husband  could  divorce  his  wife  without  incurring  any  penalty: 
(i)  adultery,  (2)  preparation  of  poisons,  (3)  Acting  as  a  procuress. 
If  he  divorced  her  for  any  other  cause,  he  forfeit^  all  interest  in 
her  dowry;  and  if  he  married  again,  the  first  wife  could  take  the 
dowry  of  the  second. 

In  A.D.  42X  the  emperon  Honorius  and  Theodosius  enacted 
a  law  of  divorce  which  introduced  limitations  on  the  power  of 
remarriage  as  an  additional  penalty  in  certain  cases.  As  regards  a 
wife:  (x)  if  she  divorced  her  husband  for  grave  reasons  or  crime, 
she  retained  her  dowry  and  could  remarry  after  five  years; 
(3)  if  she  divorced  him  for  criminal  conduct  or  moderate  faults, 
she  forfeited  her  dowry,  became  incapable  of  remarriage,  and  liable 
to  deportation,  nor  could  the  emperor's  prerogative  of  pardon  be 
exerted  in  her  favour.  As  regards  a  husband :  if  he  di vorc^i  his 
wife  (i)  for  serious  crime,  he  retained  the  dowry  and  could  re- 
marry immediately;  (3)  for  criminal  conduct,  he  did  not  retain 
the  dowry,  but  could  remarry;  (3)  for  mere  dislike,  he  for- 
feited the  property  brought  into  the  marriage  and  could  not 
remarry. 

In  A.D.  449  the'  law  of  divorce  was  rendered  simpler  and 
certainly  more  facile  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  It  was 
provided  that  a  wife  could  divorce  her  husband  without  incurring 
any  penalty  if  he  was  convicted  of  any  one  of  twelve  offences: 
(x)  treason,  (3)  adultery,  (3)  homicide,  (4)  poisoningj  (5)  forgery, 
(6)  viohiting  tombs,  (7)  stealing  from  a  church,  (8)  robbery, 
(9)  cattle-steah'ng,  (xo)  attempting  his  wife's  life,  (xi)  beating  his 
^e,  (13)  introducing  immoral  women  to  his  house.  If  the  wife 
divorced  her  husband  for  any  other  cause,  she  forfeited  her  dowry, 
and  could  not  marry  again  for  five  years.  A  husband  could 
divorce  his  wife  without  incurring  a  penalty  for  any  of  these 
reasons  except  the  last,  and  also  for  the  following  reasons: 
(i)  going  to  dine  with  men  other  than  her  relations  without 
the  knowledge  or  against  the  wish  of  her  husband;  (3)  going 
from  home  at  night  against  his  wish  without  reasonable 
cause;  (3)  frequenting  the  drcus,  theatre  or  amphitheatre 
after  being  forbidden  by  her  husband.  If  a  husband  divorced 
his  wife  for  any  other  reason,  he  forfeited  all  interest  in  bis 
wife's  dowry,  and  also  any  property  he  brought  into  ,the 
marriage.  .,  ^      '.. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  legislation  prior  to  the  time  of 
Justinian,  While  it  indicates  a  desire  to  place  the  husband  and  wife 
on  something  like  terms  of  equality  as  regards  divorce,  indicates 
also,  by  its  forbidding  remarriage  and  by  its  pecuniary  provisions 
in  certain  cases,  a  sense  in  the  community  of  the  importance  in 
the  public  interest  of  restraining  the  viohtion  of  the  contract  of 
marriage.  But  to  the  Roman  marriage  was  primarily  a  contract, 
and  therefore  side  by  side  with  this  legislation  there  always 
existed  a  power  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent.  We  must  now 
turn  to  those  prindples  of  the  Christian  religion  which,  in 
combination  with  the  legislation  above  described,  produced 
the  law  formulated  by  Justinian. 

The  Christian  View  of  Divorce. — ^The  Christian  law  of  divorce 
as  enunciated  by  its  Founder  was  expressed  in  a  few  words, 
but  these,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  of  agreed  interpretation. 
To  appreciate  them  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  enactment  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  also  was  expressed  in  few  words,  but  of  a 
meaning  involved  in  much  doubt.  ThephraseinDeutzxiv.  x-4, 
which  is  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  "  some  unclean- 
ness,"  but  in  the  Revised  Version,  "  some  unseemly  thing,"  and 
whidi  is  the  only  cause  stated  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  "  bill  of 
divorcement,"  was  limited  by  the  school  of  Shazmiai  to  moral 
delinquency,  but  was  extended  by  the  rival  school  of  Hillel  to 
causes  of  trifling  importance  or  even  to  motives  of  caprice.  The 
wider  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  words 
of  Christ  (Matt.  v.  31),  who,  in  indicating  His  own  doctrine  in 
contradistinction  to  the  law  of  Moses,  said, "  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication  (vopi^cfas), 
causeth  ber  to  commit  adultery;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her 
that  is  divorced  commit teth  adultery."  The  meaning  of  these 
words  of  Christ  Himself  has  been  involved  in  controversy,  which 
perhaps  was  nowhere  carried  on  with  greater  acuteness  or  unde 
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mote  critical  oo&ditioiis  than  within  the  walls  of  the  British 
I>ariiament  during  the  passage  of  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857.  That 
they  justify  divorce  of  a  complete  kind  for  moral  delinquency 
of  some  nature  is  supported  by  the  opinion  probably  of  every 
competent  scholar.  But  scholars  of  eminence  have  sought 
to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  X670S  wopptles  to  antenuptial 
incontinence  concealed  from  the  husband,  and  to  exclude 
adultery.  Theeffect  of  this  view  commends  itself  totheadherents 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  it  places  the  right  to  separation 
between  iiusband  and  wife,  not  on  a  cause  supervening  after 
a  marriage,  which  that  Church  seeks  to  regard  as  absolutely 
indissoluUe,  but  on  invafidity  in  the  contract  of  marriage  itself, 
and  which  may  therefore  render  the  marriage  liable  to  be  declared 
void  without  impugning  its  indissoluble  character  when  tightly 
contracted.  The  narrower  view  of  the  meaning  of  spprclos  has 
been  maintained  by,  among  others,  Dr  D5llinger  {First  Ages  of  the 
Church,  it  936);  but  those  who  will  consider  the  arguments  of 
Professor  Conington  in  reply  to  Dr  Ddllinger  {CorUemp.  Review, 
May  2869)  will  probably  assign  the  palm  to  the  English  scholar. 
A  more  general  view  points  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  quite  true 
that  under  the  Mosaic  law  antenuptial  incontinence  was,  as  was 
also  adultery,  punishable  with  death.  But  when  we  consider 
the  e£fect  of  adultery  not  only  as  a  moral  fault,  but  as  violating 
the  solemn  contract  of  marriage  and  vitiating  its  objects,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Christ,  in  employing  a  term  of  general  import, 
intended  to  limit  it  to  one  kind,  and  that  the  less  serious,  of 
incontinence. 

4  Effect  of  Christianity  on  the  Law  of  Rome. — ^The  modification 
in  the  d^  law  of  Rome  effected  by  Justinian  under  the  joint 
influence  of  the  previous  law  of  Rome  and  that  of  Christianity 
was  remarkable.  Gibbon  has  summed  up  the  change  effected  in 
the  law  of  Rome  with  characteristic  accuracy:  "  The  Christian 
princes  were  the  first  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private 
divorce;  their  institutions  from  Constantine  to  Justinian  appear 
to  fluctuate  between  the  customs  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of 
the  Church;  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.'*  Divorce  by  mutual 
consent,  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely  free,  was  prohibited 
(Nov.  117)  except  in  three  cases:  (i)  when  the  husband  was 
impotent;  (3)  when  either  husband  or  wife  desired  to  enter  a 
monastery;  and  (3)  wben  either  of  them  was  in  captivity  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  first  of  these 
exceptions  might  well  commend  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  the  former  as  being  rather  a  matter  of  nullity  of  marriage 
than  of  divorce,  the  latter  as  admitting  the  paramount  claims  of 
the  Church  on  its  adherents,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  words  of  St  Paul  himself,  who  clearly  contemplated  a 
separation  between  husband  and  wife  as  allowable  in  case  either 
of  them  did  not  hold  the  Christian  faith  (x  Cor.  vii.  13).  At  a  later 
period  Justinian  placed  a  further  restriction  or  even  prohibition 
on  divorce  by  consent  by  enacting  that  spouses  dissolving  a 
marriage  by  mutual  consent  should  forfeit  all  their  property,  and 
be  confined  for  life  in  a  monastery,  which  was  to  receive  one-third 
of  the  forfeited  property,  the  remaining  two-thirds  going  to  the 
children  of  the  marriage.  The  cause  stated  for  this  remarkaUe 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  conception  of 
marriage  as  a  dvil  contract  tU  nan  Dei  judicium  contemnatur 
(Nov.  134),  indicates  the  influence  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
marriage.  That  influence,  however,  did  not  long  continue  m  its 
full  force.  The  prohibitions  of  Justinian  on  divorce  by  consent 
were  repealed  by  Justin  (Nov.  140),  his  successor.  "  He  yielded," 
says  Gibbon,  "to  the  prayers  ci  his  unhappy  subjects,  and 
restored  the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent;  the  d^dlians 
were  imanimous,  the  theologians  were  divided,  and  the  ambiguous 
word  which  contains  the  precept  of  Christ  is  flexible  to  any  inter- 
pretation that  the  wisdom  of  a  legislature  can  demand."  It  was 
diflicult,  the  enactment  stated,  "  to  reconcile  those  who  once 
came  to  hate  each  other,  and  who,  if  compelled  to  live  together, 
frequently  attempted  each  other's  lives." 

Justinian  further  re^nacted,  with  some  modifications,  the 
power  of  divorce  by  a  husband  or  wile  against  the  will  of  the  other. 
Divorce  by<a  wife  was  allowed  in  five  cases  (Nov.  117):  (z)  the 


husband  being  party  or  privy  fo'consplracy  against  the  sute; 

(3)  attempting  his  wife's  life,  or  failing  to  disdose  to  her  {dots 
against  it;  (3)  attempting  to  induce  his  wife  to  commit  adultery; 

(4)  accusing  his  wife  falsdy  of  adultery;  (5)  taking  a  woman  to 
live  in  the  house  with  his  wife,  or,  after  warning,  frequenting 
a  house  in  the  same  town  with  any  woman  otha  than  his  wife. 
If  a  wife  divorced  her  husband  for  one  of  these  nasons,  she 
recovered  her  dowry  and  any  property  brought  into  the  marriage 
by  her  husband  for  life  with  reversion  to  her  children,  or  if  there 
were  no  children,  absolutdy.  But  if  she  divorced  him  for  any 
other  reason,  the  provisions  of  the  enactment  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian  were  to  api^y.  A  husband  was  allowed  to  divorce  his 
wife  for  any  one  of  seven  reasons:  (1)  failure  to  disdose  to  her 
husband  plots  against  the  state;  (3)  adultery;  (3)  attempting  or 
failing  to  disdose  plots  aglinst  her  husband's  Ufe;  (4)  frequenting 
dinners  or  balls  with  other  men  against  her  husband's  wishes; 

(5)  remaining  from  home  against  the  wishes  of  her  husband 
except  with  her  parents;  (6)  going  to  the  drcus,  theatre  or 
amphitheatre  without  the  knowledge  or  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  her  husband;  (7)  procuring  abortion.  If  the  husband 
divorced  his  wife  for  any  one  of  these  reasons  he  retained  the 
dowry  absolutdy,  or  if  there  were  chUdren,  with  reversion 
to  them.  If  he  divorced  her  for  any  other  reason,  the  enact- 
ments of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  applied.  In  any  case  of 
a  divorce,  if  the  father  or  mother  of  dther  spouse  had  advanced 
the  dowry  and  it  would  be  forfdted  by  an  unreasonable  divorce, 
the  consent  of  the  father  or  mother  was  necessary  to  render 
the  divorce  valid. 

Efect  of  Divorce  on  ChUdren  in  the  Lawof  Rome, — ^The  custody 
of  the  children  of  divorced  parents  was  dealt  with  by  the  Roman 
law  in  a  liberal  manner.  A  constitution  of  Diodetian  and 
Maximian  left  it  to  the  judge  to  determine  in  his  discretion  to 
which  of  the  parents  the  children  should  go.  Justinian  enacted 
that  divorce  should  not  impair  the  rights  of  children  dther  as  to 
inheritance  or  maintenance.  If  a  wife  divorced  her  husband  for 
good  cause,  and  she  remained  unmarried,  the  children  were  to  be 
in  her  custody,  but  to  be  maintained  by  the  father;  but  if  the 
mother  was  in  fault,  the  father  obtained  the  nistody.  If  be  was 
unable,  from  want  of  means,  to  support  them,  but  she  was  aUe 
to  do  so,  she  was  obliged  to  take  them  and  support  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  provisions  as  to  childern  with  the 
practice  at  present  under  Eng^h  law,  which  in  this  respect 
reflects  so  dosdy  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Rome. 

The  Canon  Law  of  Divorce. — ^The  canon  law  of  Rome  was  based 
on  two  main  prindples:  (z)  That  there  could  be  no  divorce  a 
vinculo  matrimonii,  but  only  a  mensa  et  Oioro.  The  rule  was  stated 
in  the  most  absolute  terms:  "  Quamdiu  vhnt  vir  licet  advltcr  sit, 
licet  sodomita,  licet  flagitiis  omnibus  cooperius,  et  ab  uxore  propter 
haec  scdera  derdictus,  maritus  ejus  reputatur,  cui  altcrum  vivum 
accipere  non  licet "  (Caus.  33,  QuaesL  7,  c.  7).  (2)  That  no 
divorce  could  be  had  at  the  will  of  the  parties,  but  only  by  the 
sentence  of  a  competent,  that  is  to  say,  an  ecclesiastical,  court. 
In  this  negation  of  a  right  to  divorce  a  vinado  matrimonii  lies 
the  broad  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  of  Christendom. .  The  Greek  Church,  under- 
standing the  words  of  Christ  in  the  broadersenseabovementioncd, 
has  always  allowed  complete  divorce  with  a  right  to  remarry  for 
the  cause  of  adultery.  And  it  is  said  that  the  form  at  least  of 
an  anathema  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  modified  out  of  respect 
to  difference  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Church  (see  Pothier  5. 6.  3 1 ). 
The  papal  canon  law  allowed  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  for  six 
causes:  (i)  adultery  or  unnatural  offences;  (2)  impotenc>'; 
(3)  cruelty;  (4)  infidelity;  (5)  entering  into  reh'gion;  (6)  con- 
sanguinity. The  Church,  however,  always  assumed  to  itself 
the  right  to  grant  licences  for  an  absolute  divorce;  and  further, 
by  daiming  the  power  to  declare  marriages  null  and  void, 
though  professedly  this  could  be  done  only  in  cases  where 
the  original  contract  could  be  said  to  be  void,  it  was,  and 
is  to  this  day,  tmdoubtedly  extended  in  practice  to  cases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  original  contract  really 
void,  but  in  which  a  complete  divorce  is  on  other  pounds 
desirable." 
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Id  England  the  law  of  divorce,  originally  tMued  on  the  cancm 
law  of  Rome,  underwent  some,  thou^  littJe,  permanent  change 
at  the  Reformation,  but  was  profoundly  mo(Ufied  by  the  ezerdae 
of  the  power  of  the  state  through  legislation.  From  the  canon 
law  was  derived  the  principle  that  divorce  could  legally  take 
place  only  by  sentence  of  the  court,  and  never  at  the  will  of  the 
Inrties.  Complete  divorce  has  never  been  governed  by  any  other 
principle  than  this;  and  in  so  far  as  an  incomplete  divorce  has 
become  practicable  at  the  will  of  the  parties,  it  has  been  by  the 
intervention  of  civil  tribunals  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Those  courts  adopted  as  ground  for  divorce 
a  mensa  d  tkoro  the  main  grounds  allowed  by  Roman  canon  law, 
adultery  and  cruelty  (Aylifle,  as;  Co.  Lit.  xoa;  i  Salk.  162; 
Godolphin  Abridg.  495).  The  causes  of  heresy  and  of  entering 
into  religicm,  if  ever  they  were  recognized  in  England/  ceased  to 
exist  at  the  Reformation. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts 
proceeded  in  divorce  a  mensa  el  Ihoro  are  those  which  are  still  in 
force,  and  which  (with  some  modification  by  statutory  enactment) 
have  been  administered  by  judicial  tribunals  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  courts  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  therefore 
the  law  of  divorce,  was  admmistered  were,  until  1857,  the  courts 
of  the  various  dioceses,  including  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  known  as  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  that  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  known  as  the  Consistory  Court  of  York;  but  by 
statute  a  suitor  was  prevented  from  taking  proceedings  in  any 
court  except  that  determined  by  the  residence  of  the  person 
against  whom  proceedings  were  taken  (33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9).  From 
these  courts  an  appeal  lay  to  delegates  appointed  in  each  case  by 
the  crown,  until  the  establishment  of  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council  in  1836,  when  the  appeal  was  given  to  the  crown 
as  advised  by  that  body. 

The  proof  of  adultery  (to  which  Isidore  in  his  Book  of  Eiy- 
moioiUs  gives  the  fanciful  derivation  of  "  ad  aiterius  thorum  ") 
was  not  by  the  canon  law  as  received  in  England  restricted  by  the 
c^ration  of  arbitrary  rules.  It  was  never,  for  example,  required, 
as  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  that  the  act  should  have  been  actually 
seen  by  competent  witnesses,  nor  even  that  the  case  should  hie 
based  on  any  particular  kind  of  proof.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
nature  of  the  oflfence  almost  inevitably  precluded  direct  evidence. 
One  rule,  however,  appears  to  have  commended  itself  to  the 
framers  of  the  canon  law  as  too  general  in  its  application  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  principle.  The  mere  confession  of  the  parties 
was  not  regarded  as  a  safe  ground  of  conviction;  and  this  rule 
was  formulated  by  a  decretal  epistle  of  Pope  Celestine  III.,  and, 
following  it,  by  the  xosth  of  the  Canons  of  1604.  This  rule  has 
BOW  been  abrogated;  and  no  doubt  it  is  wiser  not  to  fetter  the 
discretion  of  the  tribunal  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  dedd- 
ing  particular  cases,  but  experience  of  divorce  proceedings  tends 
to  conSrm  the  belief  that  this  rule  of  the  canon  law  was  founded 
on  an  accurate  appreciation  of  human  nature. 

Although,  therefore,  with  the  above  exception,  no  strict  rules 
of  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  adultery  have  ever  been 
csUblisbed  in  the  English  courts,  experience  has  indicated,  and 
in  former  days  judges  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  often  expressed, 
the  lines  upon  which  such  proof  may  be  expected  to  proceed.  It 
is  necessary  and  sufficient,  in  general,  to  prove  two  things— first 
the  guilty  affection  towards  each  other  of  the  persons  accused, 
and,  secondly,  an  opportunity  or  opportunities  of  which,  if  so 
minded,  their  passion  may  have  been  gratified.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  strong  proof  on  either  of  these  points  renders  strict  proof  on 
the  other  less  needful;  but  when  proof  on  both  is  afforded,  the 
caimnoD  sense  of  a  tribimal,  acting  with  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  may  be  trusted  to  draw  the  inevitable  conclusion. 

The  definition  of  cruelty  accepted  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
AS  that  of  the  canon  law  is  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  at 
the  pvesent  time;  and  the  view  of  the  law  taken  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  RusseU  v.  Russell  (1897  App.  Cas.  395)  was  expressly 
based  on  the  view  of  cruelty  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the 
ttcal  law.    The  best  definition  by  older  English  writers 


is  probably  to  be  found  in  Clarke's  Praxis  (p.  144):  **  Si  maritus 
fnerit  erga  uxorem  crudelis  et  ferax  ac  mortem  commlnatus  et 
machinatus  fuerit,  vel  earn  inhumaniter  verbis  et  verberibua 
tractaverit,  et  aliquando  venenum  loco  potus  paraverit  vd 
aliquod  simile  commiserit,  propter  quod  sine  periculo  vitae 
cum  marito  cohabitare  aut  obsequia  conjugalia  impendere 
non  audeat  .  .  .  consimili  etiam  causa  competit  viro  contra 
mulierem."  Lord  Stowell,  probably  the  greatest  master  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law  who  ever  sat  in  an  English  court  of  justice, 
has  in  one  of  his  most  famous  judgments  {Evans  v.  Exans,  17901 
X  Hagg.  Consist.  35)  echoed  the  above  language  in  words  often 
quoted,  which  have  constituted  the  standard  exposition  of  the 
law  to  the  present  day.  *'  In  the  older  cases,"  he  said,  "  of  this 
sort  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  into,  I  have 
observed  that  the  danger  of  life,  limb  or  health  is  usually  insisted 
as  the  ground  upon  which  the  court  has  proceeded  to  a  separation. 
This  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  applied  by  the  court  in  the 
cases  which  have  been  dted.  The  court  has  never  been  driven 
off  this  ground.  It  has  always  been  jealous  of  the  inconvenience 
of  departing  from  it,  and  I  have  heaid  no  one  case  dted  in  wludi 
the  court  has  granted  a  divorce  without  proof  given  of  a  reason- 
able apprehension  of  bodily  hurt.  I  say  an  apprehension,  because 
assuredly  the  court  is  not  to  wait  till  the  hurt  is  actually  done; 
but  the  apprehension  must  be  reasonable:  it  must  not  be  an 
apprehension  arising  from  an  exquisite  and  diseased  sensibility  of 
mind.  Petty  vexations  applied  to  such  a  constitution  of  mind 
may  certainly  in  time  wear  out  the  animal  machine,  but  still 
they  are  not  cases  of  legal  relief;  people  must  relieve  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can  by  prudent  resistance,  by  caUing  in  the 
succours  of  religion  and  the  consolation  of  friends;  but  the  aid  of 
courts  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases  with  any  effect."  The 
risk  of  personal  danger  in  cohabitation  constituted,  therefore, 
the  foundation  of  leg^  cruelty.  But  this  does  not  exdude  such 
conduct  as  a  course  of  persistent  ill-treatment,  though  not 
amounting  to  personal  violence,  especially  if  such  ill-treatment 
has  in  fact  caused  injury  to  health.  But  the  person  complaining 
must  not  be  the  author  of  his  or  her  own  wrong.  If,  accordingly, 
one  of  the  spouses  by  his  or  her  conduct  is  reidly  the  cause  of  the 
conduct  complained  of,  recourse  to  the  court  would  be  had  in  vain, 
the  true  remedy  lying  in  a  reformation  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
disagreement. 

In  addition  to  a  denial  of  the  charge  or  charges,  the  canon  law 
allowed  three  grounds  of  answer:  (x)  Compensatio  criminis,  a  set- 
off of  equal  guilt  or  recrimination.  This  principle  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  Roman  law  and  it  had  the  effect  of  refusing  to 
one  guilty  spouse  the  remedy  of  divorce  against  the  other  although 
equ^y  guilty.  It  was  always  accepted  in  England,  although 
not  in  other  countries,  such  as  France  and  Scotland,  which  also 
followed  the  canon  or  dvil  law.  In  strictness,  recrimination 
applied  to  a  similar  offence  having  been  committed  by  the  party 
charging  that  offence.  But  a  decision  (x888)  of  the  English 
courts  shows  that  a  wife  who  had  conunitted  adultery  could  not 
bring  a  suit  against  her  husband  for  cruelty  (ptway  v.  Otway  X3  P. 
D.  X41).  {2)  Condcnation.  If  the  complaining  spouse  has,  in  fact, 
forgiven  the  offence  complained  of,  that  constitutes  a  conditional 
bar  to  any  proceedings.  The  main  and  usual  evidence  of  such 
forgiveness  is  consdtuted  by  a  renewal  of  marital  intercourse, 
and  it  is  difficult — ^perhaps  impossible — to  imagine  any  case  in 
which  such  intercourse  woidd  not  be  held  to  establish  condonation. 
But  condonation  may  be  proved  by  other  acts,  or  by  words, 
having  regard  to  the  drcumstances  of  each  case.  Condonation 
is,  however,  always  presumed  to  be  conditional  on  future  good 
behaviour,  and  misconduct  even  of  a  different  kind  revives  the 
former  offence.  (3)  Connivance  constitutes  a  complete  answer  to 
any  charge.  Nor  need  the  husband  be  the  active  agent  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  wife.  Indifference  or  neglect  imputable  to  a 
corrupt  intention  are  sufficient.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that 
modem  statute  law  has  gone  further  in  this  direction.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  the  connivance  need  not  be  of  the  very  act  complained 
of,  but  may  be  of  an  act  of  a  similar  kind.  A  learned  judge, 
recalling  the  classical  anecdote  of  Maecenas  and  Galba,  said, "  A 
husband  is  not  permitted  to  say  non  omnibus  dormin."/  The 
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ecclesiastical  courts  also  considered  themselves  bound  to  refuse 
relief  if  there  was  shown  to  be  collusion  between  the  parties.  In 
its  primary  and  most  general  sense  collusion  was  understood  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
court  by  false  or  fictitious  evidence;  for  example,  an  agreement 
to  commit,  or  appear  to  commit,  an  act  of  adultery.  GoUusion, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  the  imposing  of  other  than  genuine 
evidence  on  the  court.  It  extends  to  an  agreement  to  withhold 
any  material  evidence;  and  indeed  is  carried  further,  and  held  to 
extend  to  any  agreement  which  may  have  the  effect  of  concealing 
the  real  and  complete  truth  from  the  court  (see  Chwrckward  v. 
Ckurchwardf  1894,  p.  161).  This  doctrine  was  of  considerable 
importance  even  in  the  days  when  only  divorces  a  mensa  et  thoro 
were  granted,  because  at  that  time  the  parties  were  not  permitted 
to  separate  by  consent.  At  the  present  day  it  has  become,  with 
regard  to  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii^  a  rule  of  greater  and  of 
more  far-reaching  importance. 

The  canon  law  as  accepted  in  England,  while  allowing  divorces 
of  the  nature  and  for  the  causes  above  mentioned,  actively  inter- 
fered to  prevent  separation  between  husband  and  wife  in  any 
other  manner.  A  suit  known  as  a  suit  for  restitution  of  con jugd 
rights  could  be  brought  to  compel  cohabitation;  and  on  evidence 
of  the  desertion  of  either  spouse,  the  court  ordered  a  return  to 
the  matrimonial  home,  though  it  carried  no  further  its  authority 
as  to  the  matrimonial  relations  within  the  home.  To  this  suit  an 
agreement  between  the  parties  constituted  no  answer.  But  an 
answer  was  afforded  by  any  conduct  which  would  have  supported 
a  decree  of  divorce  a  mensa  el  tkoro.  It  is  a  question  whether, 
indeed,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  would  not  have  gone  fiuther,  and 
refused  a  decree  of  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  on  grounds  which 
might  appear  adequate  to  justify  such  refusal,  though  not 
sufficient  on  which  to  ground  a  decree  of  divorce.  The  view  of  the 
court  of  appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  given  some  colour  to 
this  opinion,  and  certainly  the  court  of  appeal  has  held,  although 
perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  that  the  effect  of  a  modern  statute  has 
been  to  allow  the  court  to  refuse  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  for 
causes  falling  short  of  what  would  constitute  ground  for  divorce 
{Russell  V.  Russell,  1895,  p.  315). 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  provided  for  the  pecuniary  rights  of 
the  wife  by  granting  to  her  alimony  during  the  progress  of  the  suit, 
and  a  proper  allowance  after  its  termination  in  cases  in  which  she 
was  successful.  Such  payments  were  dependent  on  the  pecuniary 
means,  ox  faculties,  as  they  were  termed,  of  the  husband,  and  were 
subject  to  subsequent  increase  or  diminution  in  proper  cases. 
But  the  ecclesiastical  courts  did  not  deal  with  the  custody  of 
the  children  of  the  marriage,  it  being  probably  considered  that 
that  matter  could  be  determined  by  the  common  law  rights  of 
the  father,  or  by  the  intervention  of  the  court  of  chancery: 

The  canon  law  fixed  no  period  of  limitation,  either  in  respect  of 
a  suit  for  divorce  or  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights;  but,  as 
regards  at  least  suits  for  divorce,  any  substantial  delay  might  lead 
to  the  imputation  of  acquiescence  or  even  condonation.  To  that 
extent,  at  least,  the  maxim  vigilantibus  non  dormienlibus  jura 
subveniunt  applied. 

It  is  remarkable  that  desertion  by  either  party  to  a  marriage, 
except  as  giving  rise  to  a  suit  for  restitution,  was  not  treated  as  an 
offence  by  canon  law  in  England.  It  formed  no  ground  for  a  suit 
for  divorce,  and  constituted  no  answer  to  such  a  suit  by  way  of 
recrimination.  It  might  indeed  deprive  a  husband  of  his  remedy 
if  it  amounted  to  connivance,  or  perhaps  even  if  it  amounted  only 
to  culpable  neglect. 

The  canon  law,  as  administered  in  England,  has  kept  clear  the 
logical  distinction  which  exists  between  ^'ssolving  a  marriage  and 
d^aring  it  null  and  void.  The  result  has  been  that,  in  England 
at  least,  the  two  proceedings  have  never  been  allowed  to  pass  into 
one  another,  and  a  complete  divorce  has  not  been  granted  on 
pretence  of  a  cause  really  one  for  declaring  the  marriage  void  ab 
initio.  But  for  certain  causes  the  courts  were  prepared  to  declare 
a  marriage  null  and  void  on  the  suit  of  either  party.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a  marriage  void  or  only 
voidable,  though  in  both  cases  it  became  the  subject  of  a  similar 
declaration.    It  was  void  in  the  cases  of  incapacity  of  the  parties 


to  contract  it,  arising  from  want  of  proper  age,  or  consanguinity, 
or  from  a  previous  marriage,  or  from  absence  of  consent,  a  state 
of  things  which  would  arise  if  the  marriage  were  compelled  by 
force  or  induced  by  fraud  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered 
into  or  the  personality  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
in  En^nd  at  least,  the  idot  of  fraud  as  connected  with  the 
solemnization  of  marriage  has  been  kept  within  these  narrow 
limits.  Fraud  of  a  different  kind,  such  as  deception  as  to  the 
property  or  position  of  the  husband  or  wife,  or  antecedent 
impurity  of  the  wife,  even  if  resulting  in  a  concealed  pregnancy, 
has  not  in  England  (though  the  last-mentioned  cause  has  in  other 
countries)  been  held  a  ground  for  the  vitiation  of  a  marriage 
contract.  A  marriage  was  voidable,  and  could  be  declared  void, 
on  the  groimd  of  physical  incapacity  of  either  spouse,  the  absence 
of  intercourse  between  the  parties  after  a  sufficient  period  of 
opportunity  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  conclusive  on  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  one  cause  of  nullity  the  legislation  interfered 
from  consideration,  it  is  said,  of  a  case  of  special  hardship. 
Before  the  Marriage  Act  of  1835  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  were  only  voidable  by  a 
decree  of  the  court,  and  remained  valid  unless  challenged  during 
the  lifetime  of  both  the  parties.  But  this  act,  while  providing 
that  no  previous  marriage  between  persons  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  should  be  annulled  by  a  decree  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  pronounced  in  a  suit  depending  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  act,  went  on  to  render  all  such  marriages  thereafter  con- 
tracted in  England  "  absolutely  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatever." 

Another  suit  was  allowed  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
should  be  mentioned,  although  its  bearing  on  divorce  is  indirect. 
This  was  the  suit  for  jactitation  of  marriage,  which  in  the  case 
of  any  person  falsely  asserting  his  or  her  marriage  to  another, 
allowed  such  person  to  be  put  to  perpetual  silence  by  An  order 
of  the  court.  This  suit,  which  has  been  of  rare  occurrence 
(though  there  was  an  instance,  Thompson  v.  Rourke,  in  1892), 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  validity  of  a  marriage.  The  legislature,  has,  however,  in  the 
Legitimacy  Declaration  Act  of  1858,  provided  a  ready  means  by 
which  the  validity  of  marriages  and  the  legitimacy  of  children 
can  be  determined,  and  the  procedure  provided  has  repeatedly 
been  utilised. 

It  should  be  added,  as  a  matter  closely  akin  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  the  common  law  took  cognizance 
of  one  phase  of  matrimonial  relations  by  allowing  an  action  by 
the  husband  against  a  paramour,  known  as  an  action  for  criminal 
conversation.  In  such  an  action  a  husband  could  recover 
damages  estimated  according  to  the  loss  he  was  supposed  to  have 
sustained  by  the  seduction  and  loss  of  his  wife,  the  punishment 
of  the  seducer  not  being  altogether  excluded  from  consideration. 
Although  this  action  was  not  unfrequently  (and  indeed,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  divorce,  necessarily)  brought,  it  was  one  which 
naturally  was  regarded  with  disfavour. 

Effect  of  the  Reformation. — Great  as  was  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  Reformation  upon  the  law  of  divorce  in  England,  the  direct 
effect  was  small.  It  mighty  indeed,  have  been  supposed  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  sacramental  idea  of  marriage  entertained  by 
the  Roman  Church  would  have  ushered  in  the  greater  freedom 
of  divorce  which  had  been  associated  with  marriage  regarded 
as  a  dvil  contract.  And  to  some  extent  this  was  the  case.  It 
was  for  some  time  supposed  that  the  sentences  of  divorce 
pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  acquired  the  effect 
of  allowing  remarriage,  and  such  divorces  ^vere  in  some  cases 
granted.  In  Lord  Northampton's  case  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  delegates  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  second  marriage  after  a 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro.  It  was,  however,  finally  decided  in 
Poljambe's  case,  in  the  44th  year  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  marriage 
validly  contracted  could  not  be  dissolved  for  any  cause.  But 
the  growing  sense  of  tlie  right  to  a  complete  divorce  for  adequate 
cause,  when  no  longer  any  religious  law  to  the  contrary  could 
be  validly  asserted,  in  time  compelled  the  discovery  of  a  remedy. 
The  commission  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  to 
reform  the  ecclesiastical  law  drew  up  the  elaborate  report  known 
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fts  the  Reformatio  Legum^  and  in  this  they  recommended  that 
divorces  a  mensa  et  tkoro  should  be  abolished,  and  in  their  place 
complete  divorce  allowed  for  the  causes  of  adultery,  desertion 
and  cruelty.  These  proposals,  however,  never  became  law.  In 
1669  a  private  act  of  parliament  was  granted  in  the  case  of  Lord 
de  Roos,  and  this  was  followed  by  another  in  the  case  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  in  1693.  Such  acts  were,  however,  rare  until  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  only  five  acts  passing  before 
that  period.  Afterwards  their  number  considerably  increased. 
Between  17x5  and  1775  there  were  sixty  such  acts,  in  the  next 
tw^enty-five  yean  there  were  seventy-four,  and  between  x8oo  and 
1850  there  were  ninety.  In  1829  aJone  there  were  seven,  and  in 
1830  nine. 

I  The  jurisdiction  thus  assumed  by  parUament  to  grant  absolute 
divorces  was  exercised  with  great  care.  The  case  was  fully 
investigated  before  a  o)mmittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not 
only  was  the  substance  of  jiBtice  so  secured,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  further  required  that  application  to  parliament  should  be 
preceded  by  a  successful  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  resulting 
In  a  decree  of  divorce  o  mensa  et  tkoro ,  and  in  the  case  of  a  husband 
being  the  applicant,  a  successful  action  at  common  law  and  the 
recovery  of  damages  against  the  paramour.  In  this  way,  and 
also,  if  needful,  on  its  own  initiative,  the  House  of  Lords  provided 
that  there  should  be  no  connivance  or  collusion.  Care  was  also 
taken  that  a  proper  allowance  was  secured  to  the  wife  in  cases 
in  which  she  was  not  the  offending  party.  This  procedure  is  still 
pursued  in  the  case  of  Irish  divorces. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  costly  proceedings 
before  the  Houses  of  Parliament  imposed  great  hardship  on  the 
mass  of  the  population,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
hardship  was  deeply  felt.    Repeated  proposals  were  made  to 
parliament  with  a  view  to  reform  of  the  law,  and  more  than  one 
commission  reported  on  the  subject.    It  is  said  that  the  final 
impetus  was  given  by  an  address  to  a  prisoner  by  Mr  Justice 
Maule.  The  prisoner's  wife  had  deserted  him  with  her  paramour, 
and  he  married  again  during  her  lifetime.    He  was  indicted  for 
bigamy,  and  convicted,  and  Mr  Justice  Maule  sentenced  him  in 
the  following  words: — **  Prisoner  at  the  bar:    You  have  been 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  bigamy,  that  is  to  say,  of  marrying 
a  woman  while  you  had  a  wife  still  alive,  though  it  is  true  she 
has  deserted  you  and  is  living  in  adultery  with  another  man. 
You  have,  therefore,  committed  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  your 
country,  and  you  have  also  acted  under  a  very  serious  misappre- 
hension of  the  course  which  you  ought  to  have  pursued.    You 
should  have  gone  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  and  there  obtained 
against  your  wife  a  decree  a  mensa  et  thoro.    You  should  then 
have  brought  an  action  iA  the  courts  of  common  law  and  re- 
covered, as  no  doubt  you  would  have  recovered,  damages  against 
your  wife's  paramour.    Armed  with  these  decrees,  you  should 
have  approached  the  legislature  and  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
which  would  have  rendered  you  free  and  legally  competent  to 
marry  the  person  whom  you  have  taken  on  yourself  to  marry 
with  no  such  sanction.    It  is  quite  true  that  these  proceedings 
would  have  cost  you  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  whereas  you 
probably  have  not  as  many  pence.    But  the  law  knows  no  dis- 
tinction between  rich  and  poor.    The  sentence  of  the  court  upon 
you,  therefore,  is  that  you  be  imprisoned  for  one  day,  which 
period  has  already  been  exceeded,  as  you  have  been  in  custody 
since  the  commencement  of  the  assizes."    The  grave  irony  of  the 
learned  judge  was  felt  to  represent  truly  a  state  of  things  well- 
nigh  intolerable,  and  a  refonn  in  tbt  law  of  divorce  was  felt  to  be 
inevitable.    The  hour  and  the  man  came  in  1857,  the  man  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Rldiard  Bethel!  (afterwards  Lord  Westbury),  then 
attorney-general 

Tke  Act  of  /8'57.— Probably  few  measures  have  been  conceived 
with  such  consummate  ilill  ajpd  knowledge,  and  few  conducted 
through  parliament  with  such  dexterity  and  determination. 
Tbc  leading  opponent  of  the  measure  was  Mr  Gladstone,  backed 
by  the  aeal  of  the  High  Church  party  and  inspired  by  his  own 
matchleis  subtlety  and  resource.  But  the  contest  proved  to  be 
mtequal,  and  after  debates  in  which  every  line,  almost  every  word, 
oi.  the  ineftsttre  was  hotly  contested,  especially  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  the  measure  emerged  substantially  as  it  had  been 
introduced.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  merit  and  success  of  the 
act  of  1857  is  due  to  the  skill  which,  while  effecting  a  great  social 
change,  did  so  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  innovation. 
The  act  (which  came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  January  1858) 
embodied  two  main  principles:  i.  Ihe  constitution  of  a  lay 
court  for  the  administration  of  all  matters  connected  with 
divorce,  a.  The  transfer  to  that  court,  with  as  little  change  as 
possible,  of  the  powers  exercised  in  matrimonial  matters  by 
(a)  the  House  of  Lords,  (6)  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  (c)  the  courts 
of  common  law. 

The  Constitution  of  tke  C<mr/.— The  n&ft  court,  termed  "  The 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,"  was  constituted  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  chiefs  and  the  senior  puisne  judges  of  the 
three  courts  of  common  law,  and  the  judge  of  the  court  of  probate 
(which  was  also  established  in  1857),  but  the  functions  of  the 
court  were  practically  entrusted  to  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
probate,  termed  the  "Judge  Ordinary,"  who  thus  in  matters 
of  probate  and  divorce  became  the  representative  of  the  former 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  judge  ordinary  was  empowered 
either  to  sit  alone  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  judges  to 
constitute  a  fxdl  court.  The  parties  to  a  suit  obtained  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  of  all  disputed  questions  of  fact;  and  the  rules 
of  evidence  of  the  common  law  courts  were  made  to  apply. 
An  appeal  to  the  full  court  was  given  in  all  matters,  which  the 
judge  ordinary  was  enabled  to  hear  sitting  alone. 

X.  To  this  court  were  transferred  all  the  powers  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  with  regard  to  suits  for  divorce  o  mensa  et  thoro,  to 
which  the  name  was  given  of  suits  for  "  judicial  separation," 
nullity,  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  jactitation  of  marriage, 
and  in  all  such  proceedings  it  was  expressly  enacted  (sec.  32)  that 
the  court  should  act  on  principles  and  rules  as  nearly  as  ix>ssible 
conformable  to  the  prihdples  and  rules  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Judicial  separation  could  be  obtained  by  either  husband 
or  wife  for  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  continued  for  two 
or  more  years. 

3.  Ihene  were  also  transferred  to  the  court  powers  equivalent 
to  those  exercised  by  the  legislature  in  granting  absolute  divorce. 
The  husband  could  obtain  a  divorce  for  adultery,  the  wife  could 
obtain  a  divorce  for  adultery  coupled  with  cruelty  or  desertion 
for  two  or  more  years,  and  also  for  incestuous  or  bigamous 
adultery,  or  rape,  or  unnatural  offences.  The  same  conditions 
as  had  been  required  by  the  legislature  were  insisted  on.  A 
petition  for  dissolution  (sec  30)  was  to  be  dismissed  in  case  of 
connivance,  condonation  or  collusion;  and  further,  the  court 
had  ix>wer,  though  it  was  not  compelled,  to  dismiss  such  petition 
if  the  petitioner  bad  been  guilty  of  adultery,  or  if  there  had  been 
unreasonable  delay  in  presenting  or  prosecuting  the  petition,  or 
if  the  petitioner  had  been  guilty  of  cruelty  or  desertion  without 
reasonable  excuse,  or  of  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct  conducing 
to  the  adultery.  The  exercise  of  these  discretionary  powers  of 
the  court,  just  and  yaluable  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  has  been 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  But  the  view  of  the  legislature 
has  on  the  whole  been  understood  to  be  that  the  adultery  of  a 
petitioner  should  not  constitute  a  bar  to  his  or  her  proceeding, 
if  it  has  been  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the  respondent,  and 
that  cruelty  should  not  constitute  such  a  bar  unless  it  has  caused 
or  contributed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  respondent.  But  the 
court,  while  regarding  its  powers  as  those  of  a  judicial  and  not 
an  arbitrary  discretion,  has  declined  to  fetter  itself  by  any  fixed 
rule  of  interpretation  or  practice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  act  assigned  a  new  force  to 
desertion.  The  ecclesiastical  law  regarded  it  only  as  suggestive 
of  connivanccror  culpable  neglect.  But  the  act  of  1857  made  it 
(x)  a  ground  of  judicial  separation  if  continued  for  two  years, 
(3)  a  ground  in  part  of  dissolution  of  marriage  if  continued  for 
the  same  period,  (3)  a  bar,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  a 
petition  for  dissolution,  though  it  was  not  made  in  a  similar  way 
any  bar  to  a  suh  for  judicial  separation.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  act  was  confined  to  causes  of  divorce  recognized  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  as  administered  in  England.  It  did  not  either 
extend  the  causes  of  a  suit  for  nullity  by  adding  such  grounds  as 
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antenuptial  incontinence,  even  if  accompanied  with  pregnancy, 
nor  did  it  borrow  from  the  civil  law  of  Rome  either  lunacy  or 
crime  as  grounds  for  divorce. 

Much  comment  has  been  made  on  the  different  grounds  on 
which  divorce  is  allowed  to  a  husband  and  to  a  wife,— it  being 
necessary  to  prove  infidelity  in  both  cases,  but  a  wife  being 
compelled  to  show  either  an  aggravation  of  that  offence  or  an 
addition  to  it.  Opinions  probably  will  always  differ  whether  the 
two  sexes  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  in  this  respect,  abstract 
justice  bemg  invoked,  and  the  idea  of  marriage  as  a  mere  contract 
pointing  in  one  direction,  and  social  considerations  in  the  other. 
But  the  reason  of  the  lefi^ture  for  making  the  distinction  is 
dear.  It  is  that  the  wife  is  entitled  to  an  absolute  divorce  only 
if  her  reconciliation  with  her  husband  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  desired.  This  was  no  doubt  the  view  taken  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  I  Sox  a  Mrs  Addison  claimed  an  absolute  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  her  husband's  incest  with  her  sister.  The  matter 
was  long  debated,  but  Lord  Thurlow,  who  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  the  last  tiiiie  in  order  to  support  the  bill,  turned  the 
scale  by  arguing  that  it  was  improper  thj^t  the  wife  should  under 
such  circumstances  return  to  her  husband  (see  Campbell,  Lives 
of  the  CkamxUors,  vii.  145).  "  Why  do  you,"  he  said, "  grant  to 
the  husband  a  divorce  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife?  Because  he 
ought  not  to  forgive  her,  and  separation  is  inevitable.  Where 
the  wife  cannot  forgive,  and  separation  is  inevitable  by  reason 
of  the  crime  of  the  husband,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  the  like 
remedy." 

The  act  (sec.  33)  provided,  in  case  of  dissolution,  for  mainten- 
ance of  the  wife  by  the  husband  on  principles  similar  to  those 
recognized  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  (sec.  45)  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  property  of  a  guilty  wife  on  her  husband  or  children; 
but  this  enactment  was  imperfect,  as  provision  was  made  only 
for  a  settlement  and  not  for  payment  of  an  allowance,  and  none 
was  made  for  altering  settlements  made  hi  view  or  in  consequence 
o.f  a  marriage.  The  act.  (sec.  35)  provides  also  m  all  divorce 
proceedings,  and  also  in  those  of  nullity,  for  provision  for  the 
custody,  maintenance  and  education  of  children  by  the  court: 
provisions  of  great  value,  which  were  unfortimatdy  for  some 
time  limited  by  an  erroneous  view  of  the  court  that  the  age  of  the 
children  to  which  such  provisions  applied  should  be  considered 
limited  to  sixteen.  The  act  of  1857  also  transferred  to  the  new 
court  the  powers  exercised  by  the  common  law  courts  in  the 
action  for  criminal  conversation.  It  was  made  obligatory  to  join 
an  alleged  adulterer  m  the  suit,  and  damages  (sec.  33)  might  be 
claimed  against  him,  and  he  might  be  ordered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  proceedings  (sec.  34),  the  extent  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.' 

The  act  of  1857  in  one  respect  went  beyond  a  transfer  of  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  or  the  legislature. 
It  provided  (sec.  21)  that  a  wife  deserted  by  her  husband  might 
apply  to  a  magistrate  in  petty  sessions  and  obtain  an  order 
which  had  the  effect  of  protecting  her  earnings  and  property, 
and  during  the  currency  of  such  order  of  protection  a  wife  was 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  she  had  obtained  an  order  for 
judicial  separation.  The  effect  of  this  section  appears  to  have 
been  small;  but  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act 
1895  has  afforded  a  cheap  and  speedy  remedy  to  all  classes. 

The  framers  of  the  act  of  1857  were  carefid  to  avoid  offending 
the  scruples  of  clergymen  who  disapproved  of  the  complete 
dissolution  of  marriage  by  a  lay  court.  ■  It  was  provided  (sees. 

>  In  CoHStaniinidi  v.  ConstanHnidi  and  Lana  (1903,).  in  which  both 
carties  were  guilty  of  miaconduct,  it  was  held  by  Sir  Francis  Jeune 
(Lord  St  Heiier)  that  where  a  wife  has  by  her  misconduct  broken 
up  the  home  (the  husband's  misconduct  not  having  conduced  to  the 
wife's  adultery)  the  court  would  exerdse  its  discretion  m  favour  of 
the  husband  petitioner,  and,  further,  the  wife  being  a  rich  woman, 
it  was  justifiable  to  give  h^  husband  a  portion  of  her  income,  in 
order  to  preserve  to  him  the  position  he  would  have  occupied  as  her 
husband,  the  broad  principle  being  that  a  guilty  respondent  should 
not  be  atlowed  to  profit  by  divorce.  But  further  litigation  concern- 
ing this  case  occurred  as  to  the  variation  of  the  marriage  settlements 
infavour  of  the  husband,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  in 
Jiily  190S  considerably  modified  the  decision  of  Sir  Francis  Jeune. 
— £d.  £,  B» 


57  and  $8)  that  no  clergyman  should  be  compelled  to  solemnize 
the  marriage  of  any  person  whose  former  marriage  had  been 
dissolved  on  the  ground  of  his  or  her  adultery,  but  should  permit 
any  other  clergyman  to  solemnise  the  marriage  in  any  church  or 
chapd  in  which  the  parties  were  entitled  to  be  married.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  con<xssion,  ample  as  it  appears,  has  not 
aUayed  conscientious  objections,  which  are  perhaps  from  their 
nature  insuperable.  The  act  made  no  provision  as  to  the  name 
to  be  borne  by  a  wife  after  a  divorce;  and  this  omission  led  to 
litigation  m  the  case  of  a  peer's  wife,  in  Cowley  v.  CauUy,  in  which 
Lady  Cowley  was  allowed  to  retain  her  status. 

ModifictUunu  of  Ike  Act  of  1857  — ^Subsequent  legislation  has 
made  good  many  of  the  defects  of  the  act  of  1857.    Jn  1859 
power  was  given  to  the  court,  after  a  decree  of  dissolution  or  of 
nullity  of  marriage,  to  inquire  into  the  eidstenoe  of  ante-  and 
post-nuptial  settlements,  and  to  make  orders  with  respect  to  the 
property  settled  either  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  the  marriage 
or  their  parents;  and  a  subsequent  act  (41  &  43  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  3) 
removed  a  doubt  which  was  entotained  whether  these  powers 
could  be  exercised  if  there  were  no  children  of  the  marriage.    In 
i860  a  very  important  change  was  made,  having  for  its  object  a 
practical  mode  of  preventing  divorces  in  cases  of  connivance  and 
collusion  or  of  misconduct  of  the  petitioner.    It  was  provided 
that  a  claim  of  dissolution  (a  provision  afterwards  extended  to 
decrees  of  nullity)  should  in  the  first  instance  be  a  decree  nisi^ 
which  should  not  be  made  absolute  until  the  expiration  of  a  period 
then  fixed  at  not  less  than  three,  but  by  sul^equent  legislation 
enlarged  to  not  less  than  six,  months.    During  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  decree  nisi  and  such  decree  being  made 
absolute,  power  was  given  to  any  person  to  intervene  in  the  suit 
and  show  cause  why  the  decree  should  not  be  made  absolute, 
by  reason  of  the  same  having  been  obtained  by  collusion,  or  by 
reason  of  material  facts  not  brought  before  the  court;  and  it 
was  also  provided  that,  at  any  time  before  the  decree  was  made 
absolute,  the  queen's  proctor,  if  led  to  suspect  that  the  parties 
were  acting  in  collusion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce 
contrary  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  might  under  the  direction  of 
the  attorney-general  intervene  and  allege  such  case  of  collusion. 
This  enactment  (extended  in  the  year  1873  to  suits  for  nullity) 
was  ill  drawn  and  imskilfuUy  conceived.    The  power  given  to 
any  person  whomsoever  to  intervene  is  no  doubt  too  wide,  and 
practically  has  had  little  or  no  useful  effect  as  employed  by  friends 
or  enemies  of  parties  to  a  suit.    The  limitation  in  terms  of  the 
express  power  of  the  queen's  proctor  to  btervene  in  cues  of 
collusion  was  undoubtedly  too  narrow^    But  the  queen's  proctor, 
or  the  official  by  whom  that  officer  was  afterwards  represented, 
has  in  practice  availed  himself  of  the  general  authority  given  to 
any  person  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  nisi  should  not  be  made 
absolute,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  render  such  important 
service  to  the  administration  of  justice  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  due  execution  of  the  law  of  divorce  by  a  court  with- 
out such  assistance.    By  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  x866 
power  was  given  to  the  court  to  order  an  allowance  to  be  paid  by 
a  guilty  husband  to  a  wife  on  a  dissolution  of  marriage.    This 
act  also  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  been  drawn  with 
sufficient  care,  inasmuch  as  while  it  provides  that  if  the  husband's 
means  diminish,  the  allowance  may  be  diminished  or  suspended, 
it  makes  no  corresponding  provision  for  increase  of  the  allowance 
if  the  husband's  means  increase;  nor,  apparently,  does  it  permit 
of  an  allowance  in  addition  to,  but  only  in  substitution  for,  a 
settlement.    The  act  makes  no  provision  for  allowance  to  a  guil ly 
wife,  and  it  certainly  is  a  serious  defect  that  the  power  to  grant 
an  allowance  does  not  extend  to  cases  of  nullity.    In  1868  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  given  in  cases  of  decree  for 
dissolution  or  nullity  of  marriage. 

The  great  changes  effected  by  the  Judicature  Acts  included  the 
court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  Under  their  operation 
a  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice  was  constituted,  under  the 
designation  of  the  probate  division  and  admiralty  division,  to 

which  was  assigned  that  class  of  legal  administration  governed 

mainly  by  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  canon  and  civil  law. 

The  division  consists  of  a  president,  and  a  justice  of  the  high 
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court,  with  registrars  representing  each  branch  of  the  juris- 
diction. Appeals  lie  to  the  court  of  appeal,  and  thence  to  the 
House  of  Lords.         * 

In  1884  the  legislature  interfered  to  prevent  imprisonment 
being  the  result  of  disobedience  to  an  order  for  restitution  of 
OMijugal  rights.  That  mode  of  enforcing  the  order  of  the  court 
was  abolished,  and  the  matter  was  left  to  a  proper  adjustment 
of  the  pecuniary  relations  of  the  husband  and  wife;  and  a 
respondent  disobeying  such  an  order  was  held  to  be  guilty 
of  desertion  without  reasonable  cause,  such  desertion  having 
further  given  to  it  a  similar  effect  to  that  assigned  to  desertion 
for  two  years  or  upwards.  The  effect  of  this  provision  has  been 
that  the  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  is  most  frequently 
brou^t  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  time  within  which  a 
wife  can  obtain  a  decree  for  dissolution  of  marriage. 

Proceedings  in  the  divorce  court  have  shown  the  improvement 
io  the  law  of  evidence  which  has  been  effected  with  regard  to  other 
legal  proceedings.  The  act  of  1857  made  an  inroad  on  the 
former  law,  which  prohibited  evidence  being  given  by  parties 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  by  allowing  a  petitioner  (sec  43) 
to  be  called  and  examined  by  order  of  the  court,  absolving  such 
petitioner,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  answering  any  question 
tending  to  show  that  he  or  she  had  been  guilty  of  adultery.  In 
the  next  year  power  was  given  to  the  court  to  dismiss  any  person, 
with  whom  a  party  to  the  suit  was  alleged  to  have  committed 
adultery,  from  the  suit  if  there  should  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  against  him  or  her,  the  object  being  to  allow  such 
person  to  give  evidence;  and  in  2859  it  was  provided  that,  on 
a  petition  by  a  wife  for  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  cruelty  or 
desertion  with  adultery,  the  husband  and  wife  could  be  competent 
and  compellable  witnesses  as  to  the  cruetty  or  desertion  A  few 
years  later,  however,  in  1869,  the  subject  was  finally  dealt  with 
by  repealing  all  previous  rules  which  limited  the  powers  to  give 
evidence  on  questions  of  adultery  with  the  safeguard  that  no 
witness  in  any  proceeding  can  be  asked  or  bound  to  answer  any 
question  tending  to  show  that  he  or  she  has  been  guilty  of 
adultery,  unless  in  the  same  proceeding  such  witness  shall  have 
given  evidence  in  disproof  of  his  or  her  alleged  adultery  It 
has  been  hdd  that  the  principles  of  these  enactments  apply  to 
interrogatories  as  well  as  to  evidence  given  in  court. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  omission  in  the  act  of  1857,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  high  legal  authority  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeded, that  the  act  nowhere  defines  the  class  of  persons  with 
regard  to  whom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  be  ex^dsed 
This  omission  has  given  rise  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  law 
which,  though  now  set  at  rest,  prevailed  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  granting  of  divorce  in  several 
cases  in  which  it  could  not  legally  be  given.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  court  could  grant  a  dissolution  of  marriage  to  all  persons 
who  had  anything  more  than  a  casual  and  fleeting  residence 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and  this  view,  although  its 
correctness  was  doubted  by  Lord  Penzance,  the  judge  of  the 
divoFce  court,  was  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeal  in  the  case  of  Nilwya  v.  Niboyd  (4  P.  D  x)  It  was 
supposed  that  such  residence  gave  what  was  termed  a  matri- 
Bodal  domicile.  But  this  view  was  undoubtedly  erroneous  as 
icgards  diasolutiai  of  marriage,  although  probably  correct  as 
regards  judicial  separation,  and  the  true  view  is  no  doubt  that 
indicated  with  great  learning  and  ability  by  Lord  Watson  in  a 
judgment  given  by  him  in  the  privy  council  in  the  case  of  Le 
Mesurier  v.  Le  Mesuriar  (1895,  App.  Cas.  517),  that  the  only 
true  test  of  jurisdiction  for  a  decree  of  divorce  altering  the 
status  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  is  to  be  found  in  the  domicile 
of  the  spouses — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  husband,  as  the  domicile 
of  a  wife  fo]k>wB  that  of  her  husband — at  the  time  of  the  divorce 
Domicile  means  a  person's  permanent  home,  the  place  at  which 
be  resides  with  no  intention  of  making  his  home  elsewhere,  and, 
if  he  leaves  it,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  it. 

It  is  now  also  dearly  recognized  as  the  law  of  England  that  the 
Eagltth  courts  will  not  recognize  a  divorce  purporting  to  be  made 
by  a  foreign  tribunal  with  regard  to  persons  domiciled  in  England. 
For  a  considerable  time  doubt  appears  to  have  douded  the  law 


on  this  subject.  In  a  famous  case  known  as  LoUey*s  case,  dedded 
in  x8i3,  the  judges  of  En^and  (the  point  arose  in  connexion  with 
a  criminal  charge)  unanimously  held  "  that  no  sentence  or  act 
of  any  foreign  coimtry  or  any  state  could  dissolve  an  English 
marriage  a  vinculo  matrimonii  for  grounds  on  which  it  was  not 
liable  to  be  dissolved  a  vinculo  matrimonii  in  England."  This 
case  has  been  frequently  understood  as  dedding  that  a  marriage 
cdebrated  in  England  cannot  be  dissolved  elsewhere,  and  on 
this  point  the  courts  of  Scotland  differ  from  the  view  supposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  English  judges.  But  the  matter  has  been  fully 
explained  in  one  of  the  most  masteriy  of  Lord  Hannen's  judg- 
ments (Harvey  v.  Paimie,  5.  P.  D.  154),  afterwards  uphdd  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1882  (8  App.  Cas.  43);  and  it  is  now  dear 
that  while  the  parties  are  domiciled  in  this  country  no  decree 
of  any  foreign  court  dissolving  their  marriage  will  be  recognized 
here,  unless  it  proceed  on  the  grounds  on  which  a  divorce  may 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  and  even  the  exception  just 
mentioned  appears  to  rest  rather  on  reasoning  and  prindfrfe  than 
on  the' authority  of  any  decided  case.  This  prindple  received 
the  highest  sanction  in  the  prosecution  of  Earl  Russell  for  bigamy 
before  the  House  of  Lords  (xgoi),  in  which  it  was  held  that, 
where  a  divorce  had  been  refused  him  in  England,  an  American 
divorce  would  not  relieve  a  man  from  the  guilt  of  marrying  again. 

Summary  Proceedings  for  Separation. — ^The  legislature  has 
sought  to  extend  the  relief  afforded  by  the  omrts  in  matrimonial 
causes  by  a  procedure  fairly  to  be  considered  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes.  In  1895  an  act  was  passed  which  re-enacted  in  an 
improved  form  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  X878  of  similar  effect. 
By  the  act  of  1895  power  was  given  to  a  married  woman  whose 
husband  (x)  has  been  guilty  of  an  aggravated  assault  upon  her 
within  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act  x86x,  or  (2)  convicted 
on  indictment  of  an  assault  on  her  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  more  than  £5  or  to  imprisonment  for  more  than  two  months, 
or  (3)  shall  have  deserted  her,  or  (4)  been  guilty  of  persistent 
cruelty  to  her  or  wilful  neglect  to  maintain  her  or  her  infant 
children,  and  by  such  crudty  or  neglect  shall  have  caused  her 
to  leave  and  live  apart  from  Um,  to  apply  to  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  and  to  obtam  an  order  containing  all  or  any  of  the 
following  provisions: — (i)  that  the  applicant  be  not  forced  to 
cohabit  with  her  husband,  (2)  that  the  applicant  have  the  custody 
of  any  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  (3)  that  the  husband 
pay  to  her  an  allowance  not  exceeding  £2  a  week  The  act  pro- 
vides that  no  married  woman  guilty  of  adultery  should  be  granted 
rdief,  but  with  the  very  important  proviso,  altering  as  it  does  the 
rule  of  the  common  law,  that  the  husband  has  not  conduced 
or  connived  at,  or  by  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct  conduced  to, 
such  adultery  The  provisions  of  this  act  ^  have  been  largely 
put  in  force,  and  no  doubt  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  act  is 
unilateral,  and  affords  no  relief  to  a  husband  against  a  wife; 
and  the  complaint  is  often  heard  that  no  misconduct  of  the  wife, 
except  adultery,  relieves  the  husband  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaming  her  and  allowing  her  to  share  his  home,  unless  he 
can  obtain  access  to  the  high  court.* 

Separation  Deeds. — ^Although  nothing  in  the  devdopment  of 
the  law  of  divorce  has  tended  to  give  to  married  persons  the  right 
absolutely  to  dissolve  their  marriage  by  consent,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  any  such  agreement  would  be  held  to  be  strong  evidence 
of  collusion,  the  view  of  the  Church  expressed  in  the  ecdesiastical 
law  has  been  entirely  departed  from  as  regards  agreements  for 
separation.  Such  agreements  were  embodied  in  deeds,  and 
usually  contained  mutual  covenants  not  to  sue  in  the  ecdesi- 
astical courts  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.  The  ecdesiastical 

*  It  IS  to  be  noted  that  by  a  deciwon  of  the  court  of  appeal  in 
Harriman  v.  Harriman  in  1009,  where  a  wife  has  been  deserted  by 
her  husband  and  has  obtained  a  separation  order  within  two  yean»froni 
the  time  when  the  desertion  commenced,  she  loses  her  right  to  plead 
desertion  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  1857,  '"^  ^  therefore 
not  entitled  to  a  divorce  after  two  years*  desertion,  upon  proof  of 
adultery     See  also  Dodd  v.  Dodd,  1906,  2a  T.  L.  R.  4^. 

'  In  1<K>9  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
law  ol  divorce,  with  special  reference  to  the  position  of  the  poorer 
classes. 
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courts,  however,  wholly  disregarded  such  tgreements,  and 
considered  them  as  aflfording  no  answer  to  a  suit  for  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights.  For  a  considerable  period  the  court  of 
chancery  refused  to  enforce  the  covenant  in  such  deeds  by  re- 
straining the  parties  from  i^oceeding  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
But  at  last  a  memorable  judgment  of  Lord  Westbury  (i86x) 
asserted  the  right  (Hunt  v.  Hunt,  4  De  G.  F.  &  J.  221 ;  see  also 
Marshall  v  Marshall,  $  P.  D.  19)  of  the  court  of  chancery  to 
maintain  the  claim  of  good  faith  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  and 
restrained  a  petitioner  from  suing  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  con- 
trary to  his  covenant.  Thereafter  these  deeds  became  common, 
and  no  doubt  often  afford  a  solution  of  matrimonial  difficulties 
of  very  great  value.  When  the  courts  of  the  coimtry  became 
united  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  it  became  practicable  to  set 
up  in  the  divorce  division  a  separation  deed  in  answer  to  a 
suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  without  the  necessity  of 
recourse  to  any  other  tribunaL 

Statisiks.— The  statistics  of  divorce  in  England  have  for  some 
years  been  regularly  pubtiahed  in  the  volumes  of  judicial  statbtica 
published  annually  b)^  the  Home  Office. 

The  number  of  petitions  for  divorce  (includtng  in  the  term  both 
divorce  a  pterua  et  Ikoro  and  divorce  a  vinculo)  for  the  years  from 
1858  to  1905  inclusive  are  as  follows. — 


1858    . 

326 

1874 

.  469 

1859    . 

.     291 

1875 

•     45t 

i860    . 

.     272 

1876 

•     536 

I86I    . 

.     236 

1877  . 

.  551 
.    633 

1863     . 

.     348 

1878  . 

1863 

.     298 

"?Z9  • 

.    555 

1864     . 

•     ^7 

1880  . 

.    615 

1865      . 

.     m 

I88I  . 

.    589 

1866     . 

.    a79 

1883  . 

481 

1867     . 

.    ^94 

'5!^  • 

.  561 
.    647 

1868 

.    303 

"!!*  • 

1869 
1870     . 

.     351 

351 

.     384 

1885 . 
1886  . 

.     708 

1871 

1887 . 

.     663 

1872 

.     374 
416 

1888 . 

.     680 

1873 

1889  . 

.     654 

1890  . 

1891  . 
1893  . 

1893  • 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900 
I90I  . 
1903  . 

1903  . 
1904 

1905 


.  644 

.  633 

.  629 

.  645 

.  653 

.  683 

.  772 

.  781 

.  750 

.  7«7 

.  698 

:  ^r 

.  914 

.  833 

.  844 


It  IS  probably  impossible  to  account  for  the  variations  which  the 
above  table  discloses.  It  was  no  doubt  natural  that  the  year  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  passm^  of  the  act  which  originated  facilities 
for  divorces  a  nnculo  should  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  divorces  than 
its  successors  for  a  considerable  period.  But  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  adequate  cause  for  the  comparative  increase  which  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  decade  between  1878  and  1888,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  increase  of  marriages  which  culminated  in  1873  and 
1883,  falling  after  each  of  those  years.  The  number  of  marriages 
again  rose  nigh  in  i8qi  and  1893,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
increased  number  of  divorces  in  1896  and  the  following  years.  But 
it  may  certainly  be  said  with  confidence  that  as  compared  with  the 
growth  of  population  the  number  of  divorces  in  England  has  shown 
no  alarming  increase. 

The  total  number  of  petitions  in  matrimonial  causes  presented  by 
husbands  exceed  those  presented  by  wives,  but  in  no  marked  degree. 
This  excess  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  number 
of  petitions  for  dissolution  presented  by  husbands,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  difference  in  the  law  affecting  the  two  sexes,  is  not  entirely 
counterbalanced  by  the  much  larger  number  of  petitions  for  judicial 
separation  presented  by  wives.  The  following  figures  for  vanous 
years  may  be  taken  as  typical : — 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

X905 

Petitions  for  Dissolution — 

Presented  by  husbands 

353 

393 

414 

401 

383 

4^9 

Presented  by  wives 

330 

380 

369 

343 

363 

333 

Petitions  for  judicial  Separa- 

tion— 

Presented  by  husbands  . 

4 

3 

3 

4 

li 

5 

Presented  by  wives    .     . 

106 

96 

96 

I03 

87 

Totals- 

Presented  by  husbands  . 

357 

396 

4T6 

405 

387 

434 

Presented  by  wives    . 

3»6 

376 

365 

345 

340 

410 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  about  70%  of  the  petittoos 
presented  are  successful  and  result  in  decrees.  This  percentage  has 
a  tendency,  however,  to  ri^. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  classes  which  supply 
the  petitioners  for  divorce,  but  this  cannot  be  done  with  such 
certainty  as  to  warrant  any  but  the  most  general  conclusions.  It 
may,  however,  safely  be  said  that  while  alt  classes,  professions  and 
~>*:'^ns  are  represented,  it  is  certainly  not  those  highest  in  the 


scale  that  are  the  largest  contributort.  The  priactplet  of  the  act  ol 
1857  have  beyond  question  been  justified  by  the  relief  required  by 
and  afforded  to  the  general  community.      ^ 

OiBZK  EmoPEAM  CouMnns 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  law  ctf  divorce  as  administered  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  modem  world.  On  the  main  question 
whether  mairiage  is  to  be  considered  indissoluble  they  will  be 
found  to  range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other  acoording  to 
the  influence  upon  them  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  canon 
law. 

In  Scotland  it  has  long  been  the  law  that  marriage  can  be  dis- 
solved at  the  instance  of  either  party  by  judicial  sentence  on  the 
grounds  of  adultery  or  of  desertion,  termed  non-adherence,  and 
the  spouses  could  in  such  case  remarry,  except  with  the  paramour, 
— ^at  all  events  if  the  paramour  was  named  in  the  decree  (and  the 
name  is  sometimes  omitted  for  that  reason).  A  divorce  a  mensa 
e/<A0f0  could  also  be  granted  for  cruelty.  By  the  Court  of  Session 
Act  1830,  the  jurisdiction  in  divorce  was  transferred  from  a  body 
of  commissaries  to  the  court  of  session. 

By  the  law  of  Holland  complete  divorce  could  be  granted 
by  judidal  sentence  on  the  groimds  of  adultery  or  of  wflfui  and 
maUdous  desertion,  to  which  were  added  unnatural  offences  and 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  such  divorce  gave  the  power  of  re- 
marriage, except  with  the  person  with  whom  adultery  was  proved 
to  have  been  committed,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  a  doubt 
whether  this  power  extended  to  the  guilty  party  (Voet,  De 
divortiiSf  lit  34,  tit.  3).  Divorce  a  mensa  eiUufo  could  be  granted 
on  the  grounds  allowed  by  the  canon  law. 

The  Code  of  Prussia  of  1794  contained  eUborate  provisions 
which  gave  great  facility  of  divorce.  A  complete  divorce  cotild 
be  obtained  by  judidal  sentence  for  the  following  causes: — 
(i)  Adultery  or  unnatural  offences;  and  adultery  by  a  husband 
formed  no  bar  to  his  obtaining  a  divorce  against  his  wife  for 
adultery;  and  even  an  illidt  intimacy,  from  which  a  presumption 
of  adultery  might  arise,  was  hdd  suffident  for  a  divorce.  (3)  Wil- 
ful desertion.  (3)  Obstinate  refusal  of  the  rights  of  marriage, 
which  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  desertion.  (4)  Incapadty 
to  perform  the  duties  of  marriage,  even  if  arising  subsequent  to 
the  marriage;  and  the  same  effect  was  assigned  to  other  incur- 
able bodily  defects  that  exdted  disgust  and  horror.  (5)  Lunacy, 
if  after  a  year  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  recovery.  (6) 
An  attempt  on  the  life  of  one  spouse  by  the  other,  or  gross  and 
unlawful  attack  on  the  honour  or  personal  liberty.  (7)  Incom- 
patibility of  temper  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  if  rising  to  the 
height  of  endangering  life  or  health.  (8)  Opprobrious  crime  for 
which  dther  spouse  has  suffered  imprisonment,  or  a  knowingly 
false  accusation  of  such  crime  by  one  spouse  of  the  other.  (9)  If 
either  spouse  by  unlawful  transactions  endangers  the  life,  honour, 
office  or  trade  of  the  other,  or  commences  an  ignominious  em- 
ployment. ( 10)  Change  of  religion.  In  addition  to  these  causes, 
marrbges,  when  there  were  no  children,  could  be  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent  if  there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  levity,  predpita-i 
tion  or  compulsion;  and  a  judge  had  also  power  to  dissoK'e  a 
marriage  in  cases  in  which  a  strongly  rooted  dislike  appeared  to 
him  to  exist.  In  all  cases  of  divorce,  but  sometimes  subject  to 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  licence,  remarriage  was  permissible 
(see  Burge,  Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Ijsw,  voL  L 

649)- 

Before  1876  only  a  divorce  a  vinculo  could  be  obtained  in 
soipe  of  the  German  states,  especially  if  the  petitioner  were  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  only  relief  afforded  was  a  "  perpetual 
separation."  By  the  Personal  Status  Act  187 5  perpetual  separa- 
tion orders  were  abolished  and  divorce  decrees  allowed  in  cases 
where  the  petitioners  would,  under  the  former  law,  have  been 
entitled  to  a  perpetual  separation  order.  However,  two  Drafting 
Commissions  under  the  act  declined  to  alter  the  new  rule,  but 
under  pressure  from  the  Roman  Catholic  party  the  Reichstag 
passed  a  law  introducing  a  modified  separation  order,  termed 
"dissolution  of  the  conjugal  community"  (Aufhebung  dtr 
ehdichen  Cemeinschafl).  This  order  can  be  converted  into  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  at  the  option  of  dther  party.  Under 
the  Civil  Code  of  1900  a  petitioner  can  obtain  a  divorce  or  judidal 
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separation  on  "absolute"  or  "relative"  grounds.  In  the 
former  case  if  the  facts  are  established  the  petitioner  is  entitled 
to  the  relief  prayed  for;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  left  to  judicial 
ducretion.  The  absolute  grounds  are  adultery,  bigamy,  sodomy, 
an  attempt  against  the  petitioner's  life  or  wilful  desertion.  The 
relative  grounds  are  (a)  such  grave  breach  of  marital  duty  or 
dishonourable  or  immoral  conduct  as  would  disturb  the  marital 
lelaticm  to  such  an  extent  that  the  marriage  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  continue;  {b)  insanity,  continued  for  more  than 
three  years  during  the  marriage,  and  of  so  severe  a  nature  that 
intellectual  community  between  the  parties  has  ceased  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  re-established.  A  divorced  wife,  if  not  exclusively 
the  guUty  party,  may  retain  her  husband's  name;  but  if  ex- 
clusively guilty,  her  former  husband  may  compel  her  to  resume 
her  maicfen  name. 

By  the  law  of  Denmark,  according  to  the  Code  of  King  Christian 
the  Fifth,  complete  divorce  could  be  obtained  for  incest;  for 
leprosy,  whether  contracted  before  or  after  marriage;  for  trans- 
portation for  crime  or  flight  from  justice,  after  three  years, 
though  not  for  crime  itself;  and  for  exile  not  arising  from  crime. 
after  seven  years. 

In  Sweden  complete  divorce  is  granted  by  judicial  sentence  for 
adultery,  and  in  RusHa  for  that  cause  and  also  for  incompati- 
bility of  temper  (Ayliffe,  Par.  49).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Spain 
marriage  is  indissoluble,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  have 
retained  their  exclusive  cognizance  of  matrimonial  causes.  In 
Italy  certain  articles  of  the  Civil  Code  deal  with  separation, 
voluntary  and  judicial,  but  divorce  is  not  allowed  in  any  form. 

In  France  the  law  of  divorce  has  had  a  chequered  history 
Before  the  Revolution  the  Roman  canon  law  prevailed,  marriage 
was  considered  indissoluble,  and  only  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro, 
known  as  la  siparation  d*kabitation,  was  permitted;  though  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  monarchy  divorce  a 
nnado  matrimonii  was  allowed.  La  siparation  d'kabitation  was 
granted  at  the  instance  of  a  wife  for  cruelty  by  her  husband  or 
false  accusation  of  a  capital  crime,  or  for  habitual  treatment  with 
contempt  before  the  inmates  of  the  house;  but  a  wife  could  not 
obtain  a  separation  for  adultery  by  her  husband,  although  he 
had  his  remedy  in  case  of  adultery  by  his  wife.  In  every  case 
the  sentence  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  took  precautions  against 
coUosion,  was  necessary.  But  the  Revolution  may  be  said  to 
have  swept  away  marriage  among  the  institutions  which  it  over- 
whelmed, and  by  the  law  of  the  20th  of  September  1792  so  great 
facility  was  given  for  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  as  practically 
to  terminate  the  obligations  of  marriage.  A  reaction  came  with 
the  Code  Napoleon,  yet  even  under  that  ^stem  of  law  divorce 
remained  comparatively  easy.  Mutual  consent,  expressed  in 
the  maimer  and  continued  for  a  period  specified  by  the  law,  was 
cause  for  a  divorce  (the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  being  adopted 
on  this  point),  but  such  consent  could  not  take  place  unless  the 
husband  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  the  wife  twenty-one, 
unless  they  had  been  married  for  two  years,  nor  after  twenty 
years  of  marriage,  nor  after  the  wife  had  completed  her  forty-fifth 
year;  and  further,  the  approval  of  the  parents  of  both  parties 
was  required.  In  case  of  divorce  by  consent,  the  law  required 
that  a  proper  agreement  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  wife  and  the  custody  of  the  children.  A  husband  could 
obtain  a  divorce  a  vinculo  mairimonii  for  adultery,  but  the  wife 
had  00  such  power  unless  the  husband  had  brought  his  mistress 
to  the  home.  Both  husband  and  wife  could  claim  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  outrage,  or  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  condemnation 
for  an  infamous  crime.  If  the  divorce  was  for  adultery,  the 
erring  party  could  not  marry  the  partner  of  his  or  her  guilt.  A 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  could  be  obtained  on  the  same  grounds  as 
a  divorce  a  vinculo,  but  not  by  fnutual  consent;  and  if  Uie  divorce 
c  mensa  et  thoro  continued  in  force  for  three  years,  the  defendant 
party  could  claim  a  divorce  a  vinculo.  On  the  restoration  of 
royalty  in  18x6  divorce  a  vinculo  was  abolished,  and  pending  smts 
for  divorce  a  vinculo  were  converted  into  stuts  for  separation  only. 

Divorce  in  France,  after  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  respecting 
It  in  the  Code  Napoleon  in  1S16,  was  re-enacted  by  a  law  of  the 
S7th  of  Jnly  1884,  the  provisions  of  which  were  simplified  by 


laws  of  x886  and  1907.  But  a  wide  departure  was  made  by  these 
laws  from  the  terms  of  the  Code  Napol6on.  Divorce  by  consent 
disappeared,  and  the  following  became  the  causes  for  which 
divorce  was  allowed:  (i)  Adultery  by  either  party  to  the 
marriage  at  the  suit  of  the  other,  without,  in  the  case  of  adultery 
by  the  husband,  the  aggravation  of  introduction  of  the  concubine 
into  the  home  required  by  the  Code;  (2)  violence  (excis)  or 
cruelty  (sivices);  (3)  injures  graves;  and  (4)  peine  q/llictive  et 
infamante,  Ejccks  is  defined  by  Lod£  as  "  a  generic  expression 
comprising  all  acts  tending  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
person,  without  distinction  as  to  their  object  or  motive,  pre- 
meditation as  well  as  furious  anger,  attempts  upon  life  as  well  as 
serious  woundings."  Sioices  are  acts  of  ill-treatment  less  grave 
in  character,  which,  while  not  endangering  life,  render  existence 
in  common  intolerable  (Kelly's  French  Law  of  Marriage,  p.  122). 
Injures  groves,  as  to  which  the  courts  have  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  exercise  a  wide  discretion,  have  been  defined  as  acts, 
writings  or  words  which  reflect  upon  the  honour  or  the  reputation 
of  the  party  against  whom  they  are  directed.  The  courts  have 
held  that  retraction  at  the  trial  does  not  relieve  the  party  from 
the  consequences  of  an  it^wre  pave,  and  that  publicity  is  an  aggra- 
vating but  not  a  necessary  element.  A  letter  from  one  spouse  to 
the  other  may  constitute  an  injure  and  the  courts  have  further 
held  themselves  at  liberty  to  consider  letters  written  after 
divorce  proceedings  have  been  commenced.  Injures  graves  have 
also  been  considered  to  include  material  injuries,  and  among 
these  have  been  classed  habitual  and  groundless  refusal  of 
matrimonial  rights,  communication  of  disease  and  refusal  to 
consent  to  a  religious  ceremony  of  marriage.  Habitual  but  not 
occasional  drunkenness  has  also  been  held  to  fall  within  the 
definition  of  an  injure  grave.  Peine  qfflidive  et  infamante  signifies 
a  legal  punishment  involving  corporal  confinement  and  moral 
degradation.^ 

In  addition  to  its  recognition  of  full  divorce,  the  French  law 
recognizes  separation  of  two  kinds,  one  siparationjde  biens  and  the 
other  siparation  de  corps.  The  effect  of  siparation  de  biens  is 
merely  to  put  an  end  to  the  community  of  goods  between  the 
spouses.  It  necessarily  follows,  but  may  be  decreed  independently 
of  siparation  de  corps.  The  grounds  of  siparation  de  corps  are  the 
same  as  those  for  a  divorce;  and  if  a  siparation  de  corps  has 
existed  for  three  years,  it  may  be  turned  into  a  divorce  upon  the 
application  of  either  party  to  the  court. 

Until  1893  a  wife  siparie  de  corps  obtained  only  the  capacity 
attaching  to  a  concomitant  siparation  de  biens;  that  is  to  say, 
she  recovered  the  enjoyment  and  management  of  her  separate 
property,  but  could  not  deal  with  real  property,  nor  take  legal 
proceedings,  without  the  sanction  of  her  husband  or  of  the  court. 
But  by  a  law  of  tRc  6th  of  February  1893  a  wife  siparie  de  corps 
obtains  "  the  full  exercise  of  her  civil  capacity,  so  that  she  shall 
not  need  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  her  husband  or  of  the  court.'* 
In  case  of  reconciliation,  the  wife  returns  to  the  limited  capacity 
of  a  wife  siparie  de  biens,  and  after  the  prescribed  notification  of 
such  change  of  status  it  becomes  binding  on  third  persons. 

The  provisions  of  French  law  with  regard  to  the  custody  of 
the  children  of  a  dissolved  marriage,  and  with  regard  to  property, 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  prescribed  by  the  English  acts. 
The  custody  of  children  is  given  to  the  party  who  has  obtained 
the  divorce,  unless  the  court,  on  the  application  of  the  family,  or 
the  minisUre  public,  consider  it  better,  in  the  interests  of  the 
children,  that  custody  should  be  given  to  the  other  party  or  a 
third  person;  but  in  every  case  the  right  of  both  father  and 
mother  to  supervise  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
children,  and  their  liability  to  contribute  to  their  support,  are 
continued. 

>  It  18  interesting  to  obsenx;  how.  according  to  the  latest  dedstons 
of  the  House  oif  Lords,  cruelty,  according  to  English  law,  includes 
some  but  not  others  of  the  forms  of  injury  for  which,  under  the  term 
of  injures  paves,  the  French  law  affords  a  remedy.  It  may  ^cll 
be  doubted  whether  the  view  taken  by  the  minority  of  the  peers  in 
Russell  v.  Russell,  which  would  have  included  in  the  definition  of 
cruelty  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  that  which  the  French  law  deems  either 
shices  or  injures  graves,  would  not  have  better  satisfied  both  the 
principles  of  English  jurisprudence  and  the  feelings  of  modern  life. 
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The  law  in  France  as  to  property  on  a  divorce  has  been 
accurately  stated  as  follows : — 

*'  Divorce  in  France  effects  a  disMlution  of  the  matrinumial  regime 
of  property  as  well  as  of  the  marriase  itself.  The  decree  aroints  a 
notary,  who  is  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  parties.  By  a  stereotyped  form  of  procedure  the  appointment 
is  made  invariably  for  the  purpose  of  uquidating  la  ccmmunauU 
ayant  existi  entre  lis  ipoux^  irrespective  of  whether  the  rigime  really 
was  that  of  community  or  another.  In  the  case  of  aliens,  therefore, 
married  under  the  rule  of  separate  property,  it  is  necessary  carefully 
to  set  this  out  in  the  notarial  deed  of  liquidation,  in  order  to  defeat 
the  presumption  which  might  be  raised  by  the  wordinj;  of  the  decree 
that  a  community  really  did  exist.  The  party  against  whom  the 
divorce  has  been  pronounced  loses  the  benent  of  all  settlements  made 
upon  him  or  her  by  the  other  party,  either  by  the  raarriage  contract 
or  since  the  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  party  in  whose  favour 
the  divorce  has  been  pronounced  preserves  the  benefit  of  all  settle- 
ments made  in  his  or  her  favour  by  the  unsuccessful  party.  If  no 
such  settlements  were  made,  or  if  those  made  appear  inadequate  to 
ensure  the  subsistence  of  the  successful  party,  the  court  may  grant 
him  or  her  permanent  alimony  out  of  the  property  of  the  other  party, 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  income,  and  revocable  in  case  it  ceases 
to  be  necessary  "  (Kelly,  p.  130). 

On  a  divorce  both  parties  are  at  liberty  to  remarry.  The 
husband  could  remarry  at  once;  but  the  wife  (art  296  of  the 
Code)  was  only  allowed  to  remarry  after  an  interval  of  ten  months. 
By  the  act  of  1907,  this  article  was  abolished,  and  the  wife 
allowed  to  reiAarry  as  soon  as  the  judgment  or  decree  giantmg 
the  divorce  has  been  entered,  providing  300  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  judgment  was  pronounced.  A  divorced  husband 
may  remarry  his  divorced  wife,  but  if  he  does  so,  he  cannot  be 
again  divorced,  except  on  the  ground  of  a  sentence  to  a  pHne 
qjHictive  el  infatnatUe  passed  on  one  of  them  since  their  renmrriage. 
There  is,  however,  this  limitation  on  the  power  of  remarriage  of 
divorced  persons,  that  the  party  to  the  marriage  against  whom 
the  decree  has  been  pronounced  is  not  allowed  to  many  the 
person  with  whom  his  or  her  guilt  has  been  established.  Such 
person,  however,  has  no  such  rights  as  are  recognized  in  him  or 
her  according  to  English  law,  and  cannot  take  any  part  in  the 
proceedings.  Hut  his  or  her  name  is  referred  to  in  the  proceed- 
ings only  by  an  initial;  and  French  law  goes  even  further  in  the 
avoidance  of  publicity,  inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  divorce 
proceedings  in  the  press  is  forbidden,  tmder  heavy  penalties. 

By  a  law  of  the  6th  of  February  1893  French  jurisprudence, 
more  o)mplete  at  least,  and  perhaps  wiser,  than  English,  dealt 
with  a  matter  previously  in  controversy,  and  decided  that  after  a 
divorce  the  wife  shall  resume  her  maiden  name,  and  may  not 
continue  to  use  the  name  of  her  divorced  husband  nor  may  the 
husband,  for  business  or  other  purposes,  continue  to  use  the  name 
of  his  wife. 

By  the  law  of  x886  the  special  procedure  in  divorce  previously 
in  force  under  the  Code  and  under  the  law  of  1884  was  abolished, 
and  it  was  provided  that  matrimonial  causes  should  be  tried 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  procedure.  The  action  there- 
fore, when  brought,  follows  the  methods  of  procedure  common  to 
other  dvil  proceedings.  But  there  still  remain  certain  neces- 
sary preliminaries  to  an  action  of  divorce.  A  petition  must  be 
presented  by  a  petitioner  in  person  to  the  president  of  the  court 
sitting  in  chambers,  with  the  object  of  a  reconciliation  being 
effected.  This  is  known  as  the  prcmUre  comparaiion.  If  the 
petitioner  still  determines  to  proceed,  there  foUows  the  seconde 
comfaraiion,  on  which  occasion  both  parties  appear  before  the 
president.  If  the  president  fails  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  he 
makes  an  order  permitting  the  petitioner  to  proceed,  and  deals 
with  the  matters  necessary  to  be  dealt  with  pendente  lite,  such 
matters  being  (i)  separate  residence,  (2)  alimony,  (3)  possession  of 
personal  effects,  (4)  custody  of  children.  As  regards  residence, 
the  wife  is  compelled  to  adhere  during  the  proceedings  to  the 
residence  assigned  to  her,  but  no  similar  restriction  is  placed 
on  the  husband.  Alimony  pendente  lite  is  ia  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  having  regard  to  the  means  of  the  parties,  and 
includes  a  proper  provision  fpr  costs.  As  regards  the  custody  of 
children,  the  Code  and  the  law  of  1884  gave  it  to  the  husband, 
unless  the  court  otherwise  orders,  but  the  law  of  x886  leaves 
the  matter  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

There  are  certain  technical  rules  of  evidence  on  the  trial  of 


a  divorce  action.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  French  law  of 
eviddnce  that  documentary  evidence  is  the  best  evidence,  and  oral 
testimony  only  secondary.  In  divorce  cases  adultery  flagrante 
delicto  can  be  proved  by  the  official  certificate  of  the  commissary 
of  police.  Letters  between  the  husband  and  wife  are  admissible 
in  evidence.  As  to  letters  between  the  parties  and  thinl  persons, 
the  law,  which  has  been  doubtful,  now  appears  to  be  that  the  wife 
may  produce  only  such  letters  from  third  parties  to  her  husband 
as  have  come  into  her  possession  accidentally,  and  without  any 
ruse  or  artifice  on  her  part;  but  the  husband  may  put  in  evidence 
any  letters  written  to  or  by  his  wife  which  he  has  obtained  by  any, 
short  of  criminal,  means.  If  the  documents  put  in  evidence  are 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  court,  there  foUows  an  investigation 
by  means  of  witnesses,  termed  an  enqnite.  A  lu'h'^nlf^  of  allega- 
tions ii  drawn  up,  and  a  judge,  termed  a  juge-commissaire,  is 
specially  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  Relatives  and  ser- 
vants, though  not  competent  witnesses  in  ordinary  dvil  actions, 
are  so  in  divorce  proceedings.  Cross  petitions  may  be  entered; 
the  substantiation  of  a  cross  petition,  however,  does  not  have  the 
effect,  in  some  cases  given  to  it  by  English  law,  of  barring  a 
divorce,  but  a  divorce  may  be,  and  often  is,  granted  in  favour 
of  and  against  both  parties  pour  torts  riciproques.  When  a  case 
comes  on  for  trial,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  order  an 
adjournment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  which  istermed 
a  temps  d*ipreu9e,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is  said,  however,  that  this  power  is  sddom  exercised. 
An  appeal  may  be  brought  against  a  decree  of  divorce  within  two 
months;  and  a  decree  made  on  appeal  is  subject  to  revision  by 
the  court  of  cassation  within  two  months.  Both  references  to 
the  court  of  appeal  and  the  court  of  cassation  operate  as  a  stay  <^ 
execution  A  decree  must,  by  the  law  of  1886,  be  transcribed  on 
the  register  of  marriages  within  two  months  from  its  date,  and 
failing  this  transcription,  the  decree  is  void.  The  transcription 
must  be  made  at  the  place  of  celebration  of  the  marriage,  or,  if  the 
parties  are  married  abroad,  at  the  place  where  the  parties  were 
last  domiciled  in  France.  If  the  parties,  after  having  married 
abroad,  return  to  France,  it  has  been  provided,  by  a  circular  of 
the  Procweuf  de  la  RipuUique  in  1887,  that  the  transcription  may 
be  made  at  the  place  of  their  actual  domicile  at  the  time  of  acti(» 
brought,  a  rule  which  has  been  hdd  to  apply  to  the  divorce  of 
aliens  in  France.  The  effect  of  transcription  does  not  relate  back 
to  the  date  of  the  decree. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and 
French  law  relating  to  divorce.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
French  law  presents  a  singularly  compete  and  well-considered 
system,  and  one  which,  obviously  with  the  English  system  in  view,  has 
endeavoured  to  graft  on  it  provisions  supplementing  its  omissioos, 
and  modifying  certain  of  its  terms  in  accordance  with  the  light 
afforded  by  experience  and  the  changed  feelings  of  the  modem  wond. 
The  effect  of  the  laws  of  1884  and  1886  in  France  has  been  great.  The 
act  of  1907  dealing  with  divorce,  coupled  with  that  of  the  a  1st  of  July 
of  the  same  year  dealing  with  marriage,  may  also  be  said  to  minx  an 
epoch  in  the  laws  relating  to  women.  During  the  five  years  from 
188^  to  1888  the  courts  ^nted  divorces  in  21,064  cases,  rejecting 
applications  for  divorce  in  152^  In  addition,  there  were  12,24a 
applications  for  judicial  sei:aration,  of  which  10,739  were  granted. 
A  distinguished  French  writer,  the  author  of  a  work  of  singular 
completeness  and  accuracy  on  the  judicial  system  of  Great  Bntain 
has  compared  these  figures  with  the  corresponding  result  of  the 
English  act  of  18^7.  His  condusion  is  expressed  in  these  words: 
"  On  voit  qu'cn  anq  annies  nos  tribunaux  ont  prononofi  trois  fois 
plus  de  divorces  que  la  haute  cour  d'Angleterre  n'en  a  prononci  en 
trente  ans.  Je  n'msiste  pas  sur  les  ooncfusions  morales  a  titer  de  ce 
rapprochement  "  (Comte  de  Francjueville,  Le  Systime  indiciaire  de 
la  Grande-Bretagne,  ii.  p.  1 7 1 ).  It  is,  however,  practically  impossiUe 
to  compare  the  number  of  divorces  in  France  and  in  England  with 
exact  justice,  because,  as  will  have  been  seen  above,  the  causes  of 
divorce  in  France  materially  exceed  those  recognised  by  English 
law;  and  the  afaoence  in  France  of  any  official  performing  the 
functions  assigned  to  the  king's  proctor  in  England  cannot  but  have 
great  influence  on  the  number  ot  applications  for  divorce,  as  well  as 
on  their  results.  (St  H.) 

United  States 

According  to  American  practi^,  divorce  is  the  termination 
by  proper  legal  authority,  sometimes  legislativdy  but  usually 
judicially,  of  a  marriage  which  up  to  the  time  of  .the  decree 
was  legal  and  binding.    It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  decree  of 
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nullity  of  marriage,  which  is  simply  a  legal  determination  that 
no  legal  marriage  has  ever  existed  between  the  two  parties.  It  is 
adso  to  be  distingxiished  from  a  decree  of  separation,  which  permits 
or  commands  the  parties  to  live  apart,  but  does  not  completdy 
and  for  all  purposes  sever  the  marriage  tie.  The  matrimonial  law 
of  England,  as  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
forms  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  United  States.  But  as  no 
ecclesiastical  courts  have  ever  existed  there,  the  law  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  inoperative.  Iliere  is  no  Federal 
jurisdiction  in  divorce,  and  it  iis  a  question  for  the  law  of  each 
separate  state;  and  though  it  is  competent  to  Congress  to 
authorize  divorces  in  the  Territories,  still  it  appears  that  this 
subject  like  others  is  usually  left  to  the  territorial  legislature.  In 
the  different  states,  and  in  England,  divorces  were  at  first  granted 
by  the  legislatures,  whether, directly  or  by  granting  special 
authority  to  the  tribunals  to  deal  with  particular  cases.  This 
practice  feQ  into  general  disrepute,  and  by  the  constitution  of 
some  states  such  divorces  are  expressly  prohibited. 

Upon  the  subject  of  divorce  in  the  United  States,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  foreign  coimtries,  a  careful  investigation  was  made  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Labour,  and  its  report  covered  the  years 
1867  to  1886;  a  further  report  for  the  period  1887  to  xgc6  has 
also  been  published  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau.  The  number 
<d  divorces  was  in  1886  over  35,000,  and  in  1906  was  over  72,000, 
About  double  the  niunber  reported  for  that  year  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  worid.  As  divorce  presupposes  a  legal 
marriage,  the  amount  of  divorce,  or  the  divorce-rate,  is  best  stated 
as  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  divorces  decreed  during  a  year 
and  the  number  of  subsisting  marriages  or  married  couples.  The 
usual  basis  is  100,000  married  couples.  In  1898-1902  the  divorce- 
rate  was  200  divorces  (400  people)  to  100,000  married  couples. 
This  is  equivalent  to  more  than  one  divorce  annually  to  each  1400 
people.  The  several  states  differ  in  divorce-rate,  from  South 
Carolina,  with  no  provision  for  legal  divorce,  to  Montana  and 
Washington,  where  the  rate  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  average  for 
the  country.  In  general  the  rate  is  about  the  same  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South,  but  greater  in  the  Central  states  than  in  the  East, 
and  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Central  states;  but  to  this  rule 
the  New  England  states,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
are  excq>tions.  The  New  England  states  have  a  higher  rate  than 
their  geographical  position  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  the 
other  thncj  owing  doubtless,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  a  lower  rate  than  the  states 
about  them.  The  several  state  groups  had  in  1900  the  following 
divorce-rates  per  xoo,ooo:  South  Atlantic,  196;  North  Atlantic, 
300;  South  Central,  558;  North  Central,  5x0;  Western,  7x2. 
The  divorce-rate  in  the  United  States  increased  rapidly  and 
steadily  in  forty  years  from  37  in  1867  to  86  in  X906.  But  distinct 
tendencies  are  traceable  in  different  regions.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
group  the  rate  rose  by  58  %,  in  the  North  Central  by  1 58  %,  in  the 
Western  by  333  %,  in  the  South  Atlantic  by  43  7  %.  and  in  the  South 
Central  by  68*5  %.  The  great  increase  in  the  Sk>uth  was  mainly 
5lue  to  the  tpnad  of  divorce  among  the  emancipated  negroes. 
Each  state  determines  for  Itself  the  causes  for  which  divorce  may 
be  granted,  and  no  general  statement  is  therefore  possible. 

The  ground  pleaded  for  a  divorce  is  seld(»n  an  index  to  the 
motives  which  caused  the  suit  to  be  broughL  This  is  determined 
by  the  diaiacter  of  the  law  rather  than  by  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
parties;  and  so  far  as  the  individuals  are  concerned,  the  ground 
alibied  is  thus  a  cloak  rather  than  a  clue  or  revelation.  Still 
those  causes  which  have  been  enacted  into  law  by  the  various 
state  l^islatures  do  indicate  the  pleas  which  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  social  judgment  of  the  respective  commxmities.  In  the 
United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  the  recent  insular  accessions 
there  are  forty-nine  different  jurisdictions  in  the  matter  of  divorce. 
Six  out  of  every  seven  allow  divorce  for  desertion,  adultery  or 
cruelty;  and  of  the  945,625  divorces  reported  with  their  causes 
during  the  twenty  years  X887-X906  nearly  78%  were  granted  for 
some  one  of  these  three  causes,  viz.  39 %  for  desertion,  22  %  for 
adulteiy,  aiMl  x6%  for  cruelty.  Probably  nearly  9%  more  were 
for  some  combination  of  these  causes.  Three  other  grounds  for 
divorce  are  admitted  as  legal  in  many  or  most  American  states,  viz. 


imprisoimient  in  39,  habitual  drunkenness  in  38,  aiul  neglect  to 
provide  in  32.  About  98%  of  American  divorces  are  granted  on 
some  one  or  more  of  these  six  grounds.  In  general  the  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  causes  allowed  for  divorce  is  most  restrictive 
in  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  Yoik  to  South  Caro- 
Una  inclusive,  and  is  least  so  in  the  Western  states.  The  slight 
expense  of  obtaining  a  divorce  in  many  of  the  states,  and  the  lack 
of  publicity  which  is  given  to  the  suit,  are  also  important  reasons 
for  the  great  number  of  decrees  issued.  The  importance  of  the 
former  consideration  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  divorce-rate 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  shows  deariy,  in  its  fluctuations, 
the  influences  of  good  and  bad  times.  When  times  are  good 
fad  the  income  of  the  working  and  industrial  dasses  likdy  to  be 
assured,  the  divorce-rate  rises.  In  periods  of  industrial  depression 
it  falls,  fluctuating  thus  in  the  same  way  and  probably  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  marriage-rate  in  industrial  communities 
fluctuates.  In  two-thirds  of  the  divorce  suits  the  wife  is  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  proportion  slightly  increased  in  the  forty  year^. 
In  the  Northern  states  the  percentage  issued  to  wives  (X887-X906) 
was  71,  while  in  the  Southern  states  it  was  only  56.  But  where 
both  parties  desire  a  decree,  and  each  has  a  legal  ground  to  urge, 
a  jury  will  usually  listen  more  favourably  to  a  woman's  suit.. 

Divorce  is  probably  espedally  frequent  vnong  the  native 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  among  these  probably  more 
common  in  the  dty  than  in  the  country.  This  statement  cannot 
be  established  absolutdy,  since  statistics  afford  no  means  of 
distinguishing  the  native  from  the  foreign-bom  applicants.  It  is, 
however,  the  most  obvious  reason  for  explaining  the  fact  that, 
while  in  Europe  the  dty  divorce-rate  is  from  three  to  five  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  difference  in  the 
United  States  between  the  two  regions  is  very  much  less.  In 
other  words,  the  great  number  of  foreigners  in  American  dties 
probably  tends  to  obscure  by  a  low  divorce-rate  the  high  rate  of 
the  native  population.  Divorce  is  certainly  more  common  in  the 
New  England  states  than  in  any  others  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
north  of  Florida,  and  it  is  not  unUkdy  that  wherever  the  New 
England  fsLmilies  have  gone  divorce  is  more  frequent  than  else- 
where. For  example,  it  is  much  more  coxomon  in  the  nortl^em 
counties  of  Ohio  settled  largely  from  New  En^and  than  in  the 
southern  counties  settled  largely  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

There  are  two  statements  frequently  made  regarding  divorce  in 
the  United  States  which  do  not  find  warrant  in  the  statistics  on 
the  subject  The  first  is,  that  the  real  motive  for  divorce  with 
one  or  both  parties  is  the  desire  for  marriage  to  a  third  person. 
The  second  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  divorces  are  granted 
to  persons  who  move  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  in  order 
to  avail  themsdves  of  lax  divorce  laws.  On  the  first  point  the 
American  statistics  are  practicaUy  silent,  since,  in  issuing  a 
marriage  licence  to  parties  one  or  both  of  whom  have  been 
previously  divorced,  no  record  is  generally  made  of  the  fact.  In 
Connecticut,  however,  for  a  number  of  years  this  information  was 
required;  and,  if  the  statements  were  trustworUiy,  the  number 
of  persons  remarrying  each  year  was  about  one-third  the  total 
number  of  persons  divordng,  which  is  probably  a  rate  not  widdy 
different  from  that  of  widows  and  widowers  of  the  same  age. 
Fordgn  figures  for  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Berlin  indicate  that 
in  those  regions  the  proportion  of  the  divorced  who  remany 
speedily  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  widows  and  widowers. 
What  statistical  evidence  there  is  on  the  subject  therefore  tends 
to  discredit  this  popular  opinion.  The  evidence  on  the  second 
point  is  more  condusive,  and  has  gone  far  towards  decreasing 
the  demand  for  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  a  federal 
marriage  and  divorce  law.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  divorces 
granted  in  the  United  States  were  issued  to  parties  who  were 
married  in  the  state  in.  which  the  decree  of  divorce  was  later 
made;  and  when  from  the  remaining  one-fifth  are  deducted  those 
in  which  the  parties  migrated  for  other  reasons  than  a  desire  to 
obtain  an  easy  divorce,  the  remainder  would  constitute  a  very 
small,  almost  a  negligible,  fraction  of  the  total  number. 

It  is  difficult,  perluips  impossible,  to  say  how  far  the  frequency  of 
divorce  in  the  United  States  has  been  or  is  a  sodal  injury;  how  far 
it  has  weakened  or  undermined  the  ideal  of  marriage  as  a  lifelong 
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union  between  man  and  woman.  In  this  respect  the  question 
is  very  like  that  of  illegitimacy;  and  as  the  most  careful  students 
of  the  latter  subject  agree  that  almost  no  trustworthy  inference 
regarding  the  moral  condition  of  a  community  can  be  derived 
from  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  bom,  so  one  may  say 
regarding  the  prevalence  of  divorce  that  from  this  fact  almost  no 
inferences  are  warranted  regarding  the  moral  or  social  condition 
of  the  population.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  for  example, 
that  the  spread  of  divorce  among  the  negro  population  in  the 
South  marks  a  step  in  advance  from  the  condition  of  largely 
unregulated  and  illegal  unions  characteristic  of  the  race  im- 
mediately after  the  war.  The  prevalence  of  divorce  in  the  United 
States  among  the  native  population,  in  urban  commtmities, 
among  the  New  England  element,  in  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
and  among  those  of  the  Protestant  faith,  indicates  how  closely 
this  social  phenomenon  is  interlaced  with  much  that  is  character- 
istic and  valuable  in  American  civilization.  In  this  respect,  too, 
the  United  States  perhaps  represent  the  outcome  of  a  tendency 
which  has  been  at  work  in  Europe  at  least  since  the  Reformation. 
Certainly  the  divorce-rate  is  increasing  in  nearly  every  civilized 
country.  Decrees  of  nullity  of  marriage  and  decrees  of  separation 
not  absolutely  terminating  the  marriage  relation  are  relatively 
far  less  prevalent  than  they  wero  in  the  medieval  and  early 
modern  period,  and  many  persons  who  under  former  conditions 
would  have  obtained  relief  from  unsatisfactory  unions  through 
one  or  the  other  of  these  avenues  now  resort  to  divorce.  The 
increasing  proportion  of  the  community  who  have  an  income 
sufficient  to  pay  the  requisite  legal  fees  is  also  a  factor  of  great 
importance.  The  belief  in  the  family  as  an  institution  ordained 
of  God,  decreed  to  continue  "  till  death  us  do  part,"  and  in  its 
relations  typifying  and  perpetuating  many  holy  religious  ideas, 
probably  became  weakened  in  the  United  States  during  the  19th 
century,  along  with  a  weakening  of  other  religious  conceptions; 
and  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  a  substitute  for  these  ideas 
can  be  developed  under*  the  guidance  of  the  motive  of  social 
utility  or  individual  desire.  In  this  respect  the  United  States  is, 
as  Mr  Gladstone  once  wrote,  a  Ir^nis  fraerogativa,  but  one  who 
knows  ansrthing  of  the  family  and  home  life  of  America  will  not 
readily  despond  of  the  outcome. 

The  great  source  of  American  stattttica!  information  is  the 
governmental  report  of  ovier  1000  pages,  A  Report  on  Marriage  and 
Divorce  in  the  United  StaUs  1867  to  t886,  including  an  Appendix 
relating  to  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Certain  Countries  of  Europe,  by 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labour;  together  wiui  the 
further  report  (or  1887  to  1906.  The  statistics  contained  in  the 
former  volume  have  been  analysed  and  interpreted  in  W.  F.  \^Uoox'8 
The  Dtvoru  Problem:  A  Study  in  Statistics  (Columbia  Untveruty, 
New  York,  X891,  ifl^/)*  Further  interpretations  are  contained  m 
an  article  in  the  PolU%£al  Science  Quarterly  for  March  1893,  entitled 
"  A  Study  in  Vital  Sutistics."  The  best  legal  treatise  ts  probably 
Biahop  on  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Judicial  Separation,  bee  also 
J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Dtvoru:  A  Study  in  Social  Causation  (New 
York,  1909).  (W.  F.  W.) 

DIWANIEH,  a  small  town  in  Turkish  Asia,  about  40  m.  bdow 
Hillah,  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates  (ax®  $8'  47"  N.,  44*  $8' 
18"  E.),  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  floating  bridge.  Formerly 
a  military  post  for  the  control  of  the  Affech  territory,  and  a 
telegraph  station,  it  was  in  1893  made  the  capital  of  the  sanjak, 
instead  of  Hillah,  on  account  of  its  more  strat^cal  position. 
This  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  represented  a  step  in  the 
development  of  Turkish  control  over  the  central  regions  of  Irak. 

DIZ.  DOROTHEA  LYNDE  (1802-1887),  American  philan- 
thn^ist,  was  bom  at  Hampden,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  April  1802. 
Her  parents  were  poor  and  shiftless,  and  at  an  early  age  she  was 
taken  into  the  home  in  Boston  of  her  grandmother,  Dorothea 
Lynde,  wife  of  Dr  Elijah  Diz.  Here  she  was  reared  in  a  dis- 
tinctly Puritanical  atmosphere.  About  iSsx  she  opened  a  school 
in  Boston,  which  was  patronized  by  the  well-to-do  families; 
and  soon  afterward^  she  also  began  teaching  poor  and  neglected 
children  at  home.  But  her  health  broke  down,  and  from  1824 
to  1830  she  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  writing  of  books  of 
devotion  and  stories  for  children.  Her  Comersalions  on  Common 
Things  (1824)  had  reached  its  sixtieth  edition  by  1869.  In  1831 
ihe  established  in  Bccton  a  Biodd  school  lor  girls,  and  conducted 


this  successfully  until  1836,  when  her  health  again  failed.  In 
1 84  X  she  became  interested  in  the  condition  of  gaols  and  alms- 
houses, and  spent  two  yean  io  visiting  every  such  institution 
in  Massachusetts,  investigating  especially  the  treatment  of  the 
pauper  insane.  Her  memorial  to  the  state  legislature  dealing 
with  the  abuses  she  discovered  resulted  in  more  adequate 
provision  being  made  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  she  then  extended  her  work  into  many  other  states.  By  1847 
she  had  travelled  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf  of  Medoo,  and 
had  visited  18  state  penitentiaries,  300  county  gaols  and  bouses 
of  correction,  and  over  500  almshouses.  Her  labours  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  insane  asylums  in  twenty  states  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  founding  of  numy 
additional  gaols  and  almshouses  conducted  on  a  reformed  plan. 
In  1853  she  secured  more  adequate  equipment  for  the  life-saving 
service  on  Sable  Ishud,  then  rightly  odled  "  the  graveyard  c3 
ships."  In  1854  she  secured  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  bill 
granting  to  the  states  12,250,000  acres  of  pubUt  lands,  to  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind; 
but  the  measure  was  vetoed  by  President  Pierce.  After  this  dis- 
appointment she  went  to  England  for  rest,  but  at  once  became 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  Scotland,  and  her 
report  to  the  home  secretary  opened  the  way  for  sweeping 
reforms.  She  ^tended  her  woric  intb  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
then  to  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  HoUand,  Belgium  and  a  part  of  Germany. 
Her  influence  over  Arinori  Mori,  the  Japanese  ckargi  d'affaires  at 
Washington,  led  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  two  asylums 
for  the  insane  in  Japan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  she 
offered  her  services  to  the  Fedleral  govemment  and  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  women  nurses.  In  thb  capacity  she  served 
throughout  the  war,  without  a  day's  furlough;  and  her  laboun 
on  behalf  of  defectives  were  continued  after  the  war.  After  a 
lingering  illness  of  six  yean  she  died  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  oa 
the  X7th  of  July  1887. 
See  Francis  Tiffany,  Life  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  (Boston.  1893). 

DIZ.  JOHN  ADAn  (1798-1879),  American  soldier  and 
political  leader,  was  bom  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
24th  of  July  1798.  He  studied  at  Ph^ps  Exeter  Academy  in 
x8xo-x8ix  and  at  the  College  of  Montreal  in  i8ix-i8x2,  and  as 
a  boy  took  part  in  the  War  of  1812,  becoming  a  second  lieutenant 
in  March  18x4.  In  July  1828,  having  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  for  two  yeara  practised  law 
at  Cooperatown,  New  Yoric.  In  1830-1833  he  was  adjutant* 
general  of  New  York.  He  soon  became  prominent  as  one  of  the 
leaden  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  so-called  "  Albany  Regency,"  a  group  of 
Democrats  who  between  about  X820  and  1850  ezerdsed  a 
virtual  control  over  thdr  party  in  New  Yoric,  dictating  nomina- 
tions and  appointments  and  distributing  patronage.  From  1 833 
to  1839  he  was  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  schools 
in  New  York,  and  in  this  capacity  made  valuable  reports  con- 
cerning the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  a  report  (1836)  which 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  Nalural  History  of  the  Stale  of  New 
Yorh  (1843-X866).  In  1842  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
assembly.  In  X84X-X843  he  was  editor  of  The  Northern  Light,  a 
literary  and  scientific  journal  published  in  Albany.  From  1845 
to  X849  he  was  a  United  States  senator  from  New  York;  and 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce  was  author  of  the 
warehouse  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1846  to  relieve  merchants 
from  immediate  pa3rment  of  duties  on  imported  goods.  In  1848 
be  was  nominated  for  governor  of  New  York  by  the  Free  Soil 
party,  but  was  defeated  by  Hamilton  Fish.  His  acceptance  of 
the  nomination,  however,  earned  him  the  enmity  of  the  southern 
Democrats,  who  prevented  his  appointment  by  Pierce  as  secretary 
of  state  and  as  minister  to  France  in  1853.  In  this  year  Dix  was 
for  a  few  weeks  assbtant  U.S.  treasurer  in  New  York  city.  In 
May  x86o  he  became  postmaster  of  New  York  dty,  and  from 
January  until  March  x  861  he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  capacity  he  issued  (January  29,  x  861)  to 
a  revenue  officer  at  New  Orleans  a  famous  order  containing  the 
words,  "  if  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag, 
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shoot  him  on  the  spot"  He  rendered  important  services  in 
hurrying  forward  troops  in  x86i,  was  appointed  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  June  z86i,  and  during  the  Civil  War  commanded 
successively  the  department  of  Maryland  (July  i86z-May  1862), 
Fortress  Monroe  (May  1862-July  1863),  and  the  department  of 
the  East  (July  z863-July  1865).  He  was  minister  to  France 
from  1866  to  1869,  and  in  187a  was  elected  by  the  Republicans 
governor  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  two  years  later.  He.had 
great  energy  and  administrative  ability,  was  for  a  time  president 
of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  and  of  the  Mississippi  &  JMissourf 
railways,  first  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  1863-1868,  and 
for  a  ^x>rt  time  in  1872  president  of  the  Erie.  He  died  in  New 
York  dty  on  the  aist  of  April  1879.  Among  his  publications  are 
A  Winter  in  Madeira  and  a  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence  (1850), 
and  Speeches  and  Occasional  Addresses  (Z864).  He  wrote  ezcdlent 
English  verrions  of  the  Dies  irae  and  the  Stabat  mater. 

His  son,  MoBCAN  pix  (1827-1908),  graduated  at  Columbia  in 
i84&and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1852,  and  was 
ordained  deacon  (1852)  and  priest  (1853)  in  the  Protestant 
£pisc<^>alian  church.  In  1855-1859  he  was  assistant  minister, 
and  in  1859-^1862  assistant  rector,  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
dty,  of  which  he  was  rector  from  1862  until  his  death.  He 
published  sermons  and  lectures;  A  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  Yorh  City  (4  vols.»  1 898-1905);  and  a 
biography  of  his  father.  Memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1883). 

DIXON.  OBOROB  (1755  ?-i8oo),  English  navigator.  He 
served  under  Captain  Cook  in  his  third  expedition,  during  which 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  commerdal  capabilities 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  After  his  return  from 
Cook's  expedition  he  became  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy.  In  the 
autumn  of  1785  he  sailed  in  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  in  the  service 
of  the  King  George's  Sound  Company  of  London,  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  present  British  Columbia,  with  the  spedal  object  of 
developing  the  fur  trade.  His  chief  discoveries  were  those  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  and  Sound  (the  latter  only  partial), 
Port  Mulgrave,  Norfolk  Bay,  and  Dixon's  Entrance  and  Archi- 
pelago. .After  visiting  China,  where  he  disposed  of  his  cargo, 
he  returned  to  England  (1788),  and  published  (1799)  A  Voyage 
round  the  Worlds  hut  more  particularly  to  the  North-West  Coast  of 
AmeruMj  the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  descriptive  letters  by 
William  Beresford,  his  supercargo.  His  own  contribution  to  the 
work  induded  valuable  charts  and  appendices  He  is  usually, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  identified  with  the  George 
Dixon  who  was  author  of  The  Navigator's  Assistant  (1791)  and 
teacher  of  navigation  at  Gosport. 

DIXON,  HENRY  HALL  (1822-1870),  English  sporting  writer 
over  the nomde  plume  "The  Druid,"  was  bom  at  Warwick 
Bridge,  Cumberland,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1822,  and  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  1846.  He  took  up  the  profession  of  the  law,  but,  though  caUcd 
to  the  bar  in  1853,  soon  returned  to  sporting  journalism,  in  which 
he  had  already  inade  a  name  for  himself,  and  began  to  write 
regulariy  for  the  Sporting  Magazine,  in  the  pages  of  which 
appeared  three  of  his  novels,  Post  and  Paddoch  (1856),  SUh  and 
Scarlet  (1859), and  ScoU  and  Sebright  (r862).  He  also  published 
a  legal  compendium  entitled  The  Law  of  the  Farm  (1858),  which 
ran  through  several  editions.  His  other  more  important  works 
were  Field  and  Fern  (1865),  giving  an  accoiftit  of  the  herds  and 
flocks  of  Scotland,  and  Saddle  and  Sirloin  (1870),  treating  in  the 
same  manner  those  of  England.*  He  died  at  Kensington  on  the 
i6th  of  March  187a 

See  Hon.  Francis  Lawley.  Life  and  Times  of  "  The  Druid  "  (London, 
1895)- 

DIXON.  RICHARD  WATSON  (1833-1900),  English  poet  and 
divine,  son  of  Dr  James  Dixon,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  was  bom 
on  the  5th  of  May  1833.  He  was  educated  ^t  King  Edward's 
school,  Birmingham,  and  on  procee-iing  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  became  one  of  the  famous  "  Birmingham  group  "  there 
who  shared  with  William  Morris  and  Bume- Jones  in  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement.  He  took  only  a  second  dass  in  modera- 
tions in  Z854,  and  a  third  in  Liferae  Humaniores  in  1856;  but  in 


1858  he  won  the  Arnold  prize  for  an  historical  essay,  and  in  1863 
the  English  Sacred  Poem  prize.  He  was  Ordained  in  1858,  was 
second  master  of  Carlisle  high  school,  1863-1868,  and  successvdy . 
vicar  of  Hay  ton,  Cumberland,  and  Warkworth,  Northumberland. 
He  became  minor  canon  and  honorary  b'brarian  of  Carlisle  in 
1868,  and  honorary  canon  in  1874,  he  was  proctor  in  convocation 
(1890-1894),  and  recdved  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Oxford  in  1899.  He  died  at  Warkworth  on  the  23rd  of  January 
1900.  Canon  Dixon's  first  two  volumes  of  verse,  Christ's 
Company  and  Historical  Odes,  were  published  in  x86z  and  1863 
respectively;  but  it  was  not  until  1883  that  he  attracted 
conspicuous  notice  with  Mono,  an  historical  poem  in  tena 
rimOf  which  was  enthusiastically  praised  by  Mr  Swinburne.  This 
success  he  followed  up  by  three  privatdy  printed  volumes.  Odes 
and  Eclogues  (1884),  Lyrical  Poems  (1886),  and  The  Story  of 
Eudocia  (1888).  Dixon's  poems  were  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  recognized  as  scholariy  and  refined  exerdses, 
touched  with  both  dignity  and  a  certain  severe  beauty,  but  he 
never  attained  any  general  popularity  as  a  poet,  the  i^peal  of 
his  poetry  being  directly  to  the  scholar.  A  great  student  of 
history,  his  studies  in  that  direction  colour  much  of  his  poetry. 
The  romantic  atmo^here  is  remarkably  preserved  in  Mono,  a 
successful  metrical  exercise  in  the  difficult  tersa  rima.  His  typical 
poems  have  charm  and  mdody,  without  introdudng  any  new 
note  or  variety  of  rhythm.  He  is  contemplative,  sober  and 
finished  in  literary  workmanship,  a  typical  example  of  the  Oxford 
school.  Pleasant  as  his  poetry  is,  however,  he  will  probably  be 
longest  remembered  by  the  work  to  which  he  gave  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  his  History  of  the  Church  of  En^nd  from  theAMition 
of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction  (1878- 1902).  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  completed  six  volumes,  two  of  which  were  published 
posthumously.  This  fine  work,  covering  the  period  from  1529  to 
1570,  is  built  upon  elaborate  research,  and  presents  a  trustworthy 
and  unprejudiced  survey  of  its  subject. 

Dixon's  Selected  Poems  were  published  in  1909  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author  by  Robert  Bridges. 

DIXON,  WILLIAM  HEPWORTH  (Z82Z-X879),  English  author 
and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Great  Ajicoats,  Manchester,  on  the 
30th  of  June  182  X,  a  member  of  an  old  Lancashire  family. 
Beginning  life  as  a  derk  at  Manchester,  he  dedded,in  1846,  to 
take  up  literature  as  a  career.  After  gaining  some  journalistic 
experience  at  Cheltenham  he  settled  in  London,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dou^as  Jerrold,and  contributed  to  the  Athenaeum 
and  Daily  News.  His  series  of  papers — "  The  Literature  of  the 
Lower  Orders  " — in  the  last-named  journal,  and  a  further  series, 
"  London  Prisons,"  were  widdy  noticed.  In  1849  appeared  his 
John  Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  Europe,  whidx  proved  a 
great  p<^nilar  success.  These  were  followed  by  a  Life  of  William 
Penn  (X851),  in  which  he  replied  to  Macaulay's  attack  on  Penn; 
Life  of  Blake  (1852);  and  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  (1861), 
supplemented  by  The  Story  of  Lord  Bacon's  Life-  (1862).  From 
1853  to  X869  he  was  editor  of  the  Athenaeum.  In  1863  he  visited 
the  East,  and  on  his  return  helped  to  found  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  published  (1865)  The  Holy  Land.  In 
x866  he  travelled  through  the  United  States,  publisi^ng,  in  1867, 
New  America,  and,  the  following  year.  Spiritual  Wives,  two  supple- 
mentary volumes.  Intheauttmm  of  1867  he  journeyed  through 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  publishing  an  account  of  his  trip  in  Free 
Russia  (1870).  In  X87X  he  was  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1872  in 
Spain,  where  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  History  of  Two 
Queens.  In  X874  he  revisited  the  United  States,  giving  the 
impressions  of  his  tour  in  The  White  Conquest  (1875).  His  other 
works,  besides  some  fiction,  were  British  Cyprus  (1879)  and 
Royal  Windsor.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  December  1879.  His 
daughter,  Ella  N.  Hepworth  Dixon,  became  known  as  a  journalist 
and  noveb'st. 

DIXON*  a  dty  and  the  county  scat  of  Lee  county,  Illinois, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Rock  river,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1890)  5161;  (1900)  7917  (879  fordgn-bom);  (1910)  7216,  It 
is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Westcm  and  the  Illinds 
Central  railways,  and  is  connected  with  Sterling  by  an  dectric 
line;  freight  is  shipped  over  the  Hennepin  Canal    The  dty 
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has  two  parks  of  159  and  6  acres  respectively,  and  there  is  a 
Chautauqua  Park,  where  an  annual  Chautauqua  Assembly  is 
.  held.  Dixon  is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Illinois  normal  school 
(incorporated  in  1884),  and  of  the  Rock  River  military  academy. 
The  river  furnishes  water  power  for  the  street  railways,  electric 
lighting  and  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  condensed  milk,  boxes,  wire  screens 
and  wire  doth,  lawn  mowers,  gas  engines,  cement,  agricultural 
implements,  shoes  and  wagons.  The  place  was  laid  out  in 
1835  by  John  Dixon  (Z784-X876),  the  first  white  settler  of  Lee 
county.  A  bronze  tablet  in  the  Howells  Building,  at  the  inter- 
section  of  First  and  Peoria  Streets,  marks  the  site  of  his  cabin, 
and  in  the  city  cemetery  a  granite  shaft  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory.    Dixon  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1859. 

DIZFULk  or  Du-PuL  ("  fort-bridge  "),  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Arabistan,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Shushter,  in  33^  25^  N., 
48°  38'  £.  Pop.  about  25,000.  It  has  post  and  telegraph  offices. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dizful  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Karun,  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches,  430 
yds.  in  length,  constructed  on  andent  foundations.  Dizful.  is 
the  chief  place  of  a  small  district  of  the  same  name  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Arabistan  during  the  winter  months. 
The  district  has  twdve  villages  and  a  poptdation  of  about  35,000 
(5000  Arabs  of  the  Ali  i  Rethir  tribe),  and  pays  a  yearly  tribute 
of  about  £6000.  The  dty  was  formerly  known  as  Andamish,  and 
in  its  vidnity  are  many  remains  of  andent  canals  and  buildings 
which  afford  condusive  proof  of  former  importance.  16  m.  S.W. 
are  the  ruins  of  Susa,  and  east  of  them  and  half-way  between 
Dizful  and  Shushter  stood  the  old  city  of  Junday  Shapur. 

DJAKOVO  (sometimes  written  Djakofoar^  Hungarian  Diakovdr), 

a  dty  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  Hungary;  in  the  county  of  Virovitica, 

100  m.  £.  by  S.  of  Agram.    Pop.  (1900)  6824.    Djakovo  is  a 

Roman  Catholic  episcopal  see,  whose  occupant  bears  the  title 

"  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  Slavonia  and  Sirmlum."    During  the  life  of 

Bishop  Stroramayer  (1815-1905)  it  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 

reUgious  and  political  activity  among  the  Croats.    The  cathedral, 

a  vast  basilica  built  of  brick  and  white  stone,  with  a  central  dome 

and  two  lofty  spires  above  the  notth  entrance,  was  founded  in 

1866  and  consecrated  in  1882.    Its  style  is  Romanesque,  chosen 

by  Strossmayer  as  symbolical  of  the  position  of  his  country 

midway  between  east  and  west.    The  interior  is  magnificently 

decorated  with  mosaics,  mural  paintings  and  statuary,  chiefly 

the  work  of  local  artists.    Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 

nunnery,  ecdesiastical  seminary  and  episcopd  palace.    Djakovo 

has  a  thriving  trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Many  Roman 

remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 

earliest  mention  of  the  city  is  in  1 244,  when  B^la  IV.  of  Hungary 

confirmed  the  title-deeds  of  its  owners,  the  bishops  of  Bosnia. 

For  a  fufl  description  of  the  .cathedral,  in  Serbo-Croatian  and 
French,  see  the  finely  illustrated  folio  SuUna  Crkva  u  DjakovUt  pub- 
lished by  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  (Agram,  1900). 

•  DLUOOSZ,  JAN  (Johannes  Longinus]  (i4i5-r48o),  Polish 
statesman  and  historian,  was  the  son  of  Jan  DIugosz,  buigrave 
of  Bozeznica.  Bom  in  141 5,  he  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Cracow  and  in  1431  entered  the  service  of  Bishop  Zbygniew 
Olesnicki  (1389-1455),  the  statesman  and  diplomatist.  He 
speedily  won  the  favour  of  his  master,  who  induced  him  to  take 
orders  and  made  him  his  secretary.  His  preferment  was  rapid, 
jln  1436  we  find  him  one  of  the  canons  of  Cracow  and  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Olesnicki's  vast  estates.  In  1440,  on  returning  from 
Hungary,  whither  his  master  had  escorted  King  Wladislaus  II., 
DIugosz  saved  the  life  of  Olesnicki  from  robbers.  The  prelate 
now  employed  DIugosz  on  the  most  delicate  and  important 
political  missions.  DIugosz  brought  Olesnicki  the  red  hat  from 
Rome  in  1449,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  despatched  to  Hungary 
to  mediate  between  Hunyadi  and  the  Bohemian  condottiere 
Giszkra,  a  difficult  mission  which  he  most  successfully  ac- 
complished. Both  these  embassies  were  undertaken  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  King  Casimir  IV.,  who  was  altogether  opposed  to 
Olesnicki's  ecdesiastical  policy.  But  though  he  thus  sacrificed  his 
own  prospects  to  the  cardinal's  good  pleasure,  DIugosz  was  far  too 
sagadotis  to  approve,  of  the  provocative  attitude  of  Olesnicki,  and 


frequently  and  fearlessly  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  conduct. 
In  his  account,  however,  of  the  quarrd  between  Casimir  and 
Olesnicki  oonceming  the  question  of  priority  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  primate  of  Poland  he  warmly  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  even  pronounced  Casimir  worthy  of  dethronement. 
Such  outbursts  against  Casimir  IV.  are  not  infrequent  in 
Dlugosz's  Hislaria  Pohmca,  and  his  strong  personal  bias  must 
certainly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  critical  estimate  of 
that  famous  work.  Yet  as  a  high-minded  patriot  DIugosz  had 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  Olesnicki's  opposition  to  Casimir's 
Prussian  policy,  and  steadily  supported  the  king  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights.  When  Olesnicki 
died  in  145  5  he  left  DIugosz  his  prindpal  executor.  The  office  of 
administering  the  cardinal's  estate  was  a  very  ungrateful  one,  for 
the  family  resented  the  liberal  benefactions  of  their  kinsman  to 
the  Church  and  the  univesity,  and  accused  DIugosz  of  exerdsing 
undue  influence,  from  which  charge  he  triumphantly  vindicated 
himself.  It  was  in  the  year  of  his  patron's  death  that  he  began  to 
write  his  HisUnia  Pohnica.  This  great  book,  the  first  and  stiU 
one  of  the  best  historical  works  on  Poland  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  was  only  undertaken  after  mature  consideration  and 
an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  original  sources  then  available, 
some  of  which  are  now  lost.  The  prindpal  archives  of  Poland 
and  Hungary  were  ransacked  for  the  puipose,  and  in  his  account  of 
his  own  times  Dlugosz's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
scholais  and  statesmen  of  his  day  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The 
style  is  modelled  on  that  of  Livy,  of  whom  DIugosz  was  a  warm 
admirer.  As  a  proof  of  the  thoroughness  and  consdentiousness  of 
DIugosz  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  learned  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
and  took  up  the  study  of  Ruthenian,  "  in  order  that  this  our 
history  may  be  as  plain  and  perfect  as  possible."  The  first  of  the 
numerous  imprints  of  the  Historia  Pclomca  i^peared  in  1614,  the 
first  complete  edition  in  171  x. 

Dlugosz's  literary  labours  did  not  Interfere  with  his  political 
activity.  In  1467  the  generous  and  discerning  Casimir  IV. 
entrusted  DIugosz  with  the  education  of  his  sons,  the  ddest  of 
whom,  Wladislaus,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  king,  he  ac- 
companied to  Prague  when  in  1471  the  young  prince  was  dected 
king  of  Bohemia.  DIugosz  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Prague 
because  of  his  strong  dislike  of  the  land  of  the  Hussites;  but  seven 
years  later  he  accepted  the  arehbishopric  of  Lemberg.  His  last 
years  were  devoted  to  his  history,  which  he  completed  in  1479. 
He  died  on  the  X9th  of  May  1480,  at  Piatek. 

See  Aleksander  Semkowicz.  Critical  ConsideraHotu  ef  Ike  Polish 
Works  of  Dlugoa  (Pol.;  Cracow,  1874);  Michael  Bobrzynaka  and 
Stanislaw  Smolk^i,  Lije  oj  Dlugoa  and  ku  Position  in  Literature  (Pol. ; 
Cracow,  1893).  (R.  N.  B.) 

DMITRIEV,  IVAN  IVANOVICH  (1760-1837),  Russian  states- 
man and  poet,  was  bom  at  his  father's  estate  in  the  government  of 
Simbirsk.  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Pugachev  the  family 
had  to  flee  to  St  Petersburg,  and  there  Ivan  was  entered  at  the 
school  of  the  Semenov  Guards,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  post 
in  the  military  service.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  to  the  imperial 
throne  he  quitted  the  army  with  the  title  of  colonel,  and 
his  appointment  as  procurator  for  the  senate  was  soon  after 
renounced  for  the  position  of  privy  councillor.  During  the  four 
years  from  18x0  to  1814  he  served  as  minister  of  justice  under  the 
emperor  Alexander;  but  at  the  dose  of  this  period  he  retired  into 
private  life,  and  though  he  lived  more  than  twenty  3reais,  he  never 
Again  took  office,  but  occupied  himself  with  his  literary  labours 
and  the  collection  of  books  and  works  of  art.  In  the  matter  of 
language  he  sided  with  Karamsin,  and  did  good  service  by  his 
own  pen  against  the  Old  Slavonic  party.  His  poems  include  songs, 
odes,  satires,  tales,  epistles,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  fables — partly 
original  and  partly  translated  from  Fontaine,  Florian  and  Arnault 
— on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Several  of  his  lyrics  have 
become  thoroughly  popular  from  the  readiness  with  which  they 
can  be  sung;  and  a  short  dramatico-epic  poem  on  Yermak,  the 
Cossack  conqueror  of  Siberia,  is  well  known. 

His  writings  occupy  three  volumes  in  the  first  five  editions;  in  the 
6th  (St  PetersburK.  1823)  there  are  only  two.  His  memoiR,  to 
which  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life,  were  published  at  Moscow 
in  1866. 
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DIUBPBR*  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Europe  (the 
BarystMencs  of  the  Greeks,  Danaprisol  the  Romans,  Uuot  Utuoi 
the  Turks,  Eksi  of  the  TaUrs,  EiUe  of  Visconti's  map  (1381), 
Lerene  of  Coniarini  (1437),  Luosen  of  Baptista  of  Genoa  (1514), 
and  Lussem  in  the  same  century).  It  belongs  entirely  to  Russia, 
and  rises  in  the  government  <rf  Smolensk,  in  a  swampy  district 
(alt.  930  ft.)  at  the  foot  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dvina,  in  55**  52'  N.  and  33^  41'  £. 
Its  length  is  %bout  14x0  m.  and  it  drains  an  area  of  303,140  sq.  m. 
In  tlw  first  part  of  its  course,  which  may  be  said  to  end  at 
D(»x)gobuzh,  it  flows  through  an  undulating  country  of  Carbon- 
iferous formation;  in  the  second  it  passes  west  to  Orsha,  south 
through  the  fertile  plain  of  Chernigov  and  Kiev,  and  then  south- 
east across  the  rocky  steppe  of  the  Ukraine  to  Ekaterinoslav. 
About  45  m.  S.  of  this  town  it  has  to  force  its  way  across  the  same 
granitic  offshoot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  interrupts 
the  course  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Bug,  and  for  a  distance  of  about 
35  m.  rapid  succeeds  rapid.  The  fall  of  the  river  in  that  distance 
is  X  55  ft.  The  Dnieper,  having  got  clear  of  the  rocks,  continues 
south-west  through  the  grassy  plains  of  Kherson  and  Taurida, 
and  enters  the  Black  Sea,  or  rather  a  Uman  pr  bay  of  the  Black 
Sea,  by  a  considerable  estuary  in  46^  30'  N.  and  33^  30'  £.  On 
th^  rsnaifying  Uman,  into  which  the  Bug  also  pours  its  waters, 
stand  Nikolaiev  and  the  fortified  town  of  Ochakov.  Navigation 
extends  as  far  up  as  Dorogobuzh,  where  the  depth  is  about  12  ft., 
and  rafts  are  floated  down  from' the  higher  reaches.  The  banks 
are  generally  high,  more  particularly  the  left  bank.  About  the 
town  of  Smolensk  the  breadth  is  455  ft.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pripet  1400,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Ekatcrinoslav  district  more 
than  i|  m.  In  the  course  above  the  rapids  the  channel  varies 
very  greatly  in  nature  and  depth,  and  it  is  not  infrequently 
interrupted  by  shallows.  The  rapids,  or  porogs,  form  a  serious 
obstacle  to  navigation;  it  is  only  for  a  few  weeks  when  the  river 
is  in  flood  that  they  are  passable,  and  even  then  the  venture  is  not 
without  risk  and  can  only  be  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of 
special  pilots.  It  is  from  these  falls  that  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  came  to  be  known  as  Zaporogian  Cossacks.  As  early 
as  X  733  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  chaxmeL  A  canal, 
which  ultimately  proved  too  small  for  use,  was  constructed  at 
Nenasitets  in  1780  at  private  expense;  blastings  were  carried  out 
in  1798  and  1799  at  various  parts;  in  X805  a  canal  was  formed  at 
Kaindatski,  and  the  channel  straightened  at  Sursk;  by  X807  a 
new  canal  was  completed  at  Nenasitets;  in  1833  a  passage  was 
deared  through  the  Staro-kaindatski  porog;  and  in  the  period 
X843  to  1853  numerous  ameliorations  were  effected.  The  result 
has  been  not  only  to  diminish  greatly  the  dangers  of  the  natural 
chaxmel,  but  also  to  furnish  a  series  of  artificial  canals  by  which 
vessels  can  make  their  way  when  the  river  is  low.  Of  the 
txibtttaries  of  the  Dnieper  the  following  are  navigable, — the 
Bereana  and  the  Pripet  from  the  right,  and  the  Sozh  and  the 
Desna  from  the  left.  By  means  of  the  Dnieper-Bug  (King's) 
canal,  axui  the  Berezina  and  Oginski  canab,  this  river  has  a  sort 
of  wafer  connexion  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  estuary  the 
fisheries  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  people.  At  Kiev 
the  river  is  f xte  from  ice  on  an  average  of  334  days  in  the  year,  at 
Ekaterinoslav  370  and  at  Kherson  377.     (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

ranBTBB  {Tyras  and  DanasUr  or  Danastris  of  classical 
uitbocs,  Nixtnd  of  the  Rumanians,  and  Turh  of  the  Turks),  a 
river  of  south-eastern  Europe  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Carpathian  mountains 
in  Austrian  Galida,  and  belongs  for  the  first  350  m.  of  its  course 
to  Austrian,  for  the  lemaim'ng  5x5  m.  to  Russian,  territory.  It 
drains  an  area  of  39,670  sq.  m.,  of  which  x6,5oo  sq.  m.  belong  to 
Russia.  It  is  excessively  meandering,  and  the  current  in  most 
parts  even  during  low  water  is  deddedly  rapid  as  compared  with 
Russian  rivers  generally,  the  mean  rate  being  calculated  at  xiVi°' 
per  hour.  The  average  width  of  the  channel  is  from  500  to  7  50  ft. , 
but  in  some  places  it  attains  as  much  as  1400  ft.;  the  depth  is 
various  and  changeable.  The  principal  interruption  in  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  river,  besides  a  sprinkUng  of  rocks  in  the 
bed  and  the  somewhat  extensive  shallows,  is  occasioned  by  a 
granitic  spur  from  the  Carpathians,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Vampol 


Rapids.  For  ordinary  river  craft  the  passage  of  these  rapids  is 
-rendered  possible,  but  not  free  from  danger,  by  a  natural  channel 
on  the  left  side,  and  by  a  larger  and  deeper  artificial  channel  on 
the  right;  for  steamboats  they  form  an  insuperable  barrier.  The 
river  falls  into  the  sea  by  several  arms,  passing  through  a  shallow 
liman  or  lagoon,  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Odessa.  There  are  two 
periodical  floods, — the  earlier  and  larger  caused  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  and  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or  in 
March;  and  the  later  due  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Carpathians,  and  taking  place  about  June.  The  ^ring  flood 
raises  the  level  of  the  water  30  ft.,  and  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river  submerges  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the  adjacent 
country.  In  some  years  the  general  state  of  the  water  is  so  low 
that  navigation  is  possible  only  for  three  or  four  weeks,  while 
in  other  years  it  is  so  high  that  na,vlgation  continues  without 
interruption;  but  in  recent  years  considerable  improvements 
have  been  effected  at  govenunent  expense.  In  consequence 
the  traffic  has  increased,  the  Dniester  tapping  regions  of  great 
productiveness,  especially  in  cereals  and  timber,  namely,  Gah'da, 
Podolia  and  Bessarabia.  Steamboat  traff  c  was  introduced  in  the 
lower  reaches  in  1840.  The  fisheries  of  the  lower  course  and  of 
the  estuary  are  of  considerable  importance;  and  these,  together 
with  those  of  the  lakes  which  are  formed  by  the  inxmdadons, 
furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet  of  the  people  in  the  shape 
of  carp,  pike,  tench,  salmon,  sturgeon  and  eds.  Its  tributaries 
are  numerous,  but  not  of  individual  importance,  except  perhaps 
the  Sereth  in  GaHda.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

DOAB,  DVAB  or  Dooab,  a  name,  like  the  Greek  Mesopotamia, 
applied  in  India,  according  to  its  derivation  {do,  two,  and  ab, 
river),  to  the  stretch  of  country  lying  between  any  two  rivers,  as 
the  Bari  Doab  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ravi,  the  Redma  Doab 
between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab,  the  Jech  Doab  between  the 
Chenab  and  Jhdum,  and  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab  between  the 
Jhelum  and  the  Indus,  but  frequently  employed,  without  any 
distinctive  adjunct,  as  the  proper  name  for  the  region  between 
the  Ganges  and  its  great  tributary  the  Jumna.  In  like  manner 
the  designation  of  Doab  caiud  is  given  to  the  artifidal  chaxmel 
which  breaks  off  from  the  Jumna  near  Fyzabad,  and  flows  almost 
paralld  with  the  river  till  it  reimites  with  it  at  Delhi. 

DOANB,  OBORGB  WASHIHOTON  (X799-X859),  American 
churchman,  Protestant  ^uscopal  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  was  born 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  37th  of  May  1 799.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Sdienectady,  New  York,  in  x8x8,  studied 
theology  and,  in  x83x,  was  ordained  deacon  and  in  1823  priest  by 
Bishop  Hobart,  whom  he  assisted  in  Trinity  church,  New  York. 
With  George  Upfold  (1796-X873),  bishop  of  Indiana  from  1849 
to  X873,  Doane  founded  St  Luke's  in  New  York  City.  In  1834- 
1838  he  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  Coimecticut,  and  at  this  time  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Episcopal  Watchman.  He  was  assistant 
in  X838-X830  and  rector  in  X830-X833  of  Christ  church,  Boston, 
and  was  bishop  of  New  Jersey  from  October  1833  to  his  death  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  37th  of  April  X859.  The  diocese 
of  New  Jersey  was  an  unpromising  field,  but  he  took  up  his  work 
there  with  characteristic  vigour,  espedally  in  the  foundation  of 
St  Mary's  Hall  (1837,  for  girls)  and  Burlington  College  (1846)  as 
demonstrations  of  his  theory  of  education  under  church  control. 
His  business  management  of  these  schools  got  him  heavily  into 
debt,  and  in  the  autumn  of  X853  a  charge  of  lax  administration 
came  before  a  court  of  bishops,  who  dismissed  it.  The  schools 
showed  him  an  able  and  wise  disdplinarian,  and  his  patriotic 
orations  and  sermons  prove  him  a  speaker  of  great  power. 
He  bdonged  to  the  High  Church  party  and  was  a  brilliant 
controversialist.  He  published  Songs  by  the  Way  (X824),  a 
volume  of  poems;  and  his  hymns  beginning  "  Softly  now  the 
light  of  day  "  and  "  Thou  art  the  Way  "  are  well  known. 

See  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Washington  Doane  (4  vols..  New 
York,  1860-1861),  edited  by  bis  son,  William  Croswell  Doane 
(b.  1833),  first  bishop  of  Albainy. 

DOBBS  FBRRY,  a  village  of  Westchester  county,  New  York, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  3  m.  N.  of  Yonkers.  Pop. 
(X890)  3083;  (1900)  3888;  (1910  U.  S.  census)  3455.     Dobhf 
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Ferry  is  served  by  the  Hudson  River  division  of  the  New  York 
Central  railway.  There  are  many  fine  country  places,  two  private 
schools — the  Mackenzie  school  for  boys  and  the  Misses  Masters' 
school  for  girls — and  the  children's  village  (with  about  thirty 
cottages)  o?  the  New  York  juvenile  asylum.  The  name  of  the 
village  was  derived  from  a  Swede,  Jeremiah  Dobbs,  whose  family 
probably  moved  hither  from  Delaware,  and  who  at  the  begin' 
ning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  had  a  skiff  ferry, 
which  was  kept  up  by  his  family  for  a  century  afterwards. 
Because  Dobbs  Ferry  had  been  a  part  of  Philipse  Manor  all  lands 
in  it  were  declared  forfeit  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence  (see  Yonkers),  and  new  titles  were  derived  from 
the  commissioners  of  forfeitures.  The  position  of  the  village 
opposite  the  northernmost  end  of  the  Palisades  gave  it  importance 
during  .the  war.  The  region  was  repeatedly  raided  by  camp 
followers  of  each  army;  earthworks  and  a  fort,  commanding 
the  Hudson  ferry  and  the  ferry  to  Paramus,  New  Jersey,  were 
built;  the  British  army  made  Dobbs  Ferry  a  rendezvous,  after 
the  battle  of  White  Plains,  in  November  1776,  and  the  conti- 
nental division  under  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  here  at  the 
end  of  January  1777.  The  American  army  under  Washington 
encamped  near  Dobbs  Ferry  on  the  4th  of  July  1 781 ,  and  started 
thence  for  Yorktown  in  the  following  month. .  In  the  Van  Brugh 
Livingston  house  on  the  6th  of  May  1783,  Washington  and 
Governor  George  Clinton  met  General  Sir  Guy  Carlcton,  after- 
wards Lord  Dorchester,  to  negoriate  for  the  evacuation  by  the 
British  troops  of  the  posts  they  still  held  in  the  United  States. 
In  1873  the  village  was  incorporated  as  Greenburgh,  from  the 
township  of  the  same  name  which  in  1788  had  been  set  apart 
from  the  manor  of  Phillipsburgh;  but  the  name  Dobbs  Ferry 
was  soon  resumed. 

DOBELL.  SYDNEY  THOMPSON  (1824-1874),  EngUsh  poet 
and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  April  1834  at  Cranbrook,  Kent. 
His  father  was  a  wine  merchant,  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Thompson  (1766-1837),  a  London  political  reformer.  The 
family  moved  to  Cheltenham  when  Dobell  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  was  educated  privately,  and  never  attended  either  school  or 
university.  He  refers  to  this  in  some  lines  on  Cheltenham  College 
in  imitation  of  Chaucer,  written  in  his  eighteenth  year.  After 
a  five  years'  engagement  he  married,  in  1844,  Emily  Fordham,  a 
lady  of  good  family.  An  acquaintance  with  Mr  (subsequently  Sir 
James)  Stansfeld  and  with  the  Birmingham  preacher-politician, 
George  Dawson  (1831-1876),  which  afterwards  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy,  fed  the  young 
enthusiast's  ardour  for  the  liberalism  of  the  day.  Meanwhile, 
Dobell  wrote  a  number  of  minor  poems,  instinct  with  a  passionate 
desire  for  political  reform.  The  Roman  appeared  in  1850,  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of "  Sydney  Yendys."  Next  year  he  travelled 
through  Switzerland  with  his  wife;  and  jif ter  his  return  he 
formed  friendships  with  Robert  Browning,  Philip  Bailey,  George 
MacDonald,  Emanuel Deutsch, Lord  Houghton,  Ruskin,  Holman 
Hunt,  Mazzini,  Tennyson  and  Carlyle.  His  second  long  poem, 
Balder,  appeared  in  1854.  The  three  following  years  were  spent 
in  Scotland.  Perhaps  his  dosest  friend  at  this  time  was  Alexander 
Smith,  in  company  with  whom  he  published,  in  1855,  a  number 
of  sonnets  on  the  Crimean  War,  which  were  followed  by  a 
volume  on  England  in  Time  of  War,  Although  by  no  means 
a  rich  man  he  was  always  ready  to  help  needy  men  of  letters, 
and  it  was  through  his  exertions  that  David  Gray's  poems 
were  published.  In  1869  a  horse,  which  he  was  riding,  fell  and 
rolled  over  with  him.  His  health,  which  had  for  several  years 
necessitated  his  wintering  abroad,  was  seriously  affected  by  this 
accident,  and  he  was  from  this  time  more  or  less  of  an  invalid, 
until  his  death  on  the  .32nd  of  August  1874. 

As  a  poet  Dobell  belongs  to  the  "  spasmodic  school,"  as  It  was 
named  by  Professor  Aytoim,  who  parodied  its  style  in  Firmilian, 
The  epithet',  however,  was  first  applied  by  Carlyle  to  Byron. 
The  school  includes  George  GilfiUan,  Philip  James  Bailey,  John 
Stanyan  Bigg  (1826-1865),  Dobell,  Alexander  Smith,  and, 
according  to  some  critics,  Gerald  Massey.  It  was  characterized 
by  an  under-current  of  discontent  with  the  mystery  of  existence, 
by  vain  effort,  unrewarded  struggle,  sceptical  unrest,  and  an 


uneasy  straining  after  the  unattainable.  It  thus  faithfully 
reflected  a  certain  phase  of  19th  century  thought.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  school  are  marked  by  an  excess  of  metaphor 
and  a  general  extravagance  of  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  exhibit  freshness  and  originality  often  lacking  in  more 
conventional  writings.  Dobell's  poem,  The  Roman,  dedicated 
to  the  interests  of  political  liberty  in  Italy,  iis  marked  by 
pathos,  energy  and  passionate  love  of  freedom,  but  it  is  o\'cr- 
laid  with  monologue,  which  is  carried  to  a  dreary  excess  in 
Balder,  relieved  though  the  latter  is  by  fine  descriptive  passages, 
and  by  some  touching  songs.  Dobell's  suggestive,  but  too 
ornate  prose  writings  were  collected  and  edited  with  an  intro- 
ductory note  by  Professor  J.Nichol(rilM»i(;A/i  on  Art,  PkUosopky 
and  Religion)  in  1876.  In  his  religious  views  DobeU  was  a 
Christian  of  the  Brokd  Church  type;  and  socially  he  was  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  true-hearted  of  men.  His  early  interest 
in  the  cause  of  oppressed  nationalities,  shown  in  his  friendship 
with  Kossuth,  Emanuel  Deutsch  and  others,  never  lessened, 
although  his  views  of  home  politics  underwent  some  change  from 
the  radical  opinions  of  his  youth.  In  Gloucestershire  Dobell 
was  well  known  as  an  advocate  of  social  reform,  and  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  application  of  the  co-operative  system  to  private 
enterprise. 

The  standard  edition  of  his  poems  (1875)  ^V  Professor  Nichol 
includes  a  memoir.  . 

DdSELN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  (Freiberg)  Mulde,  two  arms  of  which  embrace  the  town  as 
an  island,  35  m.  S.E.  from  Leipzig  by  rail,  and  at  the  jxmction  of 
lines  to  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  Riesa  and  Oschatz.  Pop.  (1905) 
including  the  garrison,  18,907.  It  has  two  Evangdical  churches, 
of  which  the  Nikolai-kirche,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  1485, 
is  a  handsome  edifice;  a  medieval  town  hall,  a  former  Benedictine 
nunnery  and  a  monument  to  Luther.  There  are  an  agricultural 
and  a  commercial  school.  The  industries  indude  wool-spinning, 
iron-founding,  carriage,  agricultural  implement,  and  metal- 
printing  and  stamping  works. 

DOBERAN,  or  Dobberan,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  about  3  m.  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  7  W.  of  Rostock  by  rail.  Pop.  5000.  Besides  the 
ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  Pribislaus,  prince  of 
Mecklenburg,  in  1x73,  and  secularized  in  1552,  it  possesses  an 
Evangelical  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  century,  one  of  the  finest  in 
north  Germany,  a  grand-ducal  palace,  a  theatre,  an  exchange  and 
a  concert  hall.  Owing  to  its  delightful  situation  amid  beech 
forests  and  to  its  chalybeate  waters,  Doberan  has  become  a 
favourite  stmmier  resort.  .Numerous  viUa  residences  have  been 
erected  and  promenades  and  groves  laid  out.  In  1793  Duke 
Frederick  Francis  caused  the  first  seaside  watering-place  in 
Germany  to  be  established  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  4  m. 
distant,  at  the  spot  where  the  Heiligen-Damm,  a  great  bank  of 
rocks  about  1000  ft.  broad  and  15  ft.  high,  stretches  out  into  the 
sea  and  forms  an  excellent  bathing  ground.  Though  no  longer 
so  popular  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  it  is  stUl 
frequented,  and  is  connected  with  Doberan  by  a  tramway. 

DOBEREINER,  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  (1780-1849).  German 
chemist,  was  bom  near  Hof  in  Bavaria  on  the  xsth  of  December 
1780.  After  studying  pharmacy  at  Manchberg,  he  started  a 
chemical  manufactory  in  1803,  and  in  1810  was  appointed 
professor  o(  chemistry,  pharmacy  and  technology  at  Jena, 
where  he  died  on  the  24th  of  March  1849.  The  Royal  Society's 
Catalogue  enumerates  171  papers  by  him  on  various  diemical 
topics,  but  his  name  b  best  known  for  his  experiments  on 
platinum  in  a  minute  state  of  division  and  on  the  oxidation 
products  of  alcohol.  In  1822  he  showed  that  when  a  mass 
of  platinum  black,  supplied  with  alcohol  by  a  wtck  is  enclosed 
in  a  Jar  to  which  the  air  has  limited  access,  acetic  acid  and  water 
are  produced;  this  experiment  formed  the  basis  of  the  Schilt- 
zenbach  Quick  Vinegar  Process.  A  year  later  he  noticed  that 
spongy  platinum  in  presenceof  oxygen  canbringabout  the  ignitioa 
of  hydrogen,  and  utilized  this  fact  to  construct  his  "  hj^rogen 
lamp,"  the  prototype  of  numerous  devices  for  the  self -ignition  of 
coal-gas  burners.    He  studied  the  formation  of  aldehyde  from 
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akobol  by  vaifcnu  mctbodi,  slia  obUiniig  iu  crTiUUinc  com- 
pound  nith  uunoiul,  and  he  mi»  the  diicoveier  o!  [uifuFoL 
Ancariy  (A««v»tk>o  of  ilie  diSusion  of  gues  wu  reoirdcd  by 
him  in  iSij  when  he  ooliced  the  esape  o!  hydrogen  from  ■ 
cracked  iu,  (tiributiog  it  to  the  capillaiy  action  of  &»ura. 
His  miiu  included  tmtito  DO  poeumi  tic  chemistiy{iSii-iS95) 
and  the  chendsUy  of  feimenUtiaD  (iSji). 

"  :h  he  carried  on  with  Conbe  and  Cbaitet 


DOBBEB,FETSBPAnL(i78i-iSis),  Eogliih  cl!>»i(al  icholar 
and  critic,  was  bora  is  Guernsey.  He  iru  educated  at  Reading 
idwol  under  Kichaid  Valpy  and  iC  Trinity  Coliege,  Cambridge, 
whin  he  va*  elected  fellow.  He  was  appointed  regius  profesHr 
of  Greek  in  iSij,  and  died  m  Cambridge  on  the  ]4lh of  September 
1815.  Hewuan  intimatefriendof  Ponon,  nbom  he  took  as  bis 
model  in  teitual  crilidsm,  although  be  showed  [ess  cauCion  in 
conjectural  emendation.  After  Ponon'i  death  (i&iS)  Dobree 
was  commissioDed  with  Monk  and  BJomfield  to  «lit  hit  Uteraiy 
remains,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Tibity  College.  IlliMS 
and  a  subsequent  journey  In  Spain  delayed  the  work  nnia  1810, 
when  Dobiee  brought  out  the  PliilHi  of  Alislophanea  (with  his 
own  and  Foraon'i  notes)  and  all  Ponoc'i  AriilepAimkll.  Two 
yean  later  he  published  the  Lfjitaa  of  Pbitius  fnim  Porson's 
transcript  of  theGalcMS.  in  Trinity  Colle^  hbraiy,  to  which  he 
appended  a  Ltsiiot  rkiioricum  from  the  margin  of  &  Cambridge 
MS.  of  Harpocmtian.  James  Scholefield,  his  successor  iu  the 
Greek  profesaorahip,  brought  out  selectbns  from  his  notes 
{Aittrsaria,  iGji-i^jj)  on  Greek  and  Latin  aulbon  (especiiUy 
the  oiaCon),  and  a  reprint  of  the  Ltaom  rlulerKum,  together 
wilhnoleson  inicriplions  (i8j4-i8jj}.  The  latest  edition  of  the 
AdKrtatia  a  by,  William  Wagner  (in  Bohn's  CclUpaU  Siria, 


n  estimate  oT  DoW 


ill  be  found  ul 
U  Pkil-loiiul 


I.  Bab'a  Sduliia  hjpemntmaU, 
UuHum.  i.  (Mil)  by  J.  C.  Han. 

DfiBBBHTn,  OABOB  [Guuil]  (i78«-i8ji),  Hungarian 
philologist  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Nagyudltdl  in  1786. 
He  completed  Ul  studies  at  the  univenitrcs  of  Wittenberg  and 
Leipiig,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  as  a  tutor  in  Transylvania. 
At  tliis  pcliod  he  originated  and  edited  the  ErdiJyi  Utacvm, 
which,  Dolwitbslanding  iu  imponant  influence  on  the  devekip- 
mcBtot  tbe  Magyit  language  and  literature,  soon  failed  for  want 
of  support.  In  lEjoDahrenteisectledal  Pest, and  there  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  held  various  official  posts,  but  continued 
a^lously  to  pursue  the  studies  for  which  he  had  early  shown  a 
strong  preference.  His  gt«at  work  a  the  AruiaU  UmumenU  of 
On  Matyar  lenpap  IRiti  itagyar  NydttmUktk),  the  editing 
o(  which  was  entrusted  to  hira  by  the  Hungarian  Academy.  The 
first  volume  was  published  in  iSjS  and  the  fifth  was  in  course 
of  preparation  at  the  time  of  bis  death.  DCbtenlei  was  one  of 
the  twenty-two  scholars  appobited  in  iSij  to  plan  and  organiie, 
DDder  Ibe  preudency  ol  Count  Teleki,  the  Hungarian  Academy, 
In  addition  to  his  great  work  he  wrote  many  valuable  papers 
00  historiol  and  philobgical  subjects,  and  many  bingiaphjcal 
notices  tjf  eminent  ffungorians.  Tbese  appeared  in  the  Hungarian 
tianshtioo  of  Brockhaus's  Ccmersaliimi-Ltiitim.  He  Itanslalid 
mlo  Hunesiian  ItmieUi  and  other  pbys  of  Shakespeare,  Sieme'i 
Irtten  from  Yorick  to  Eliia  (iSiS).  several  of  Schiller's  tragedies, 
and  MoUiit'l  AuBi,  and  wn>te  several  origmal  poems,  Dt&rentei 
'e  taken  any  part  in  the  revolutionary 


;  1848.    He  died  at  hi 


OS  the  tSth  ol  March  iSsr, 

DOBRITCH,  or  HAjtOLiiFAiAtjiE,  (he  principal  town  b 
Bulpiian  Dobrudja  Pop.  (tool)  ij,4j4.  The  town  is  n 
for  its  paiNjtr  or  gr^t  fair,  chiefly  for  horses  and  cattle, 


r  Pest, 


DWRIZHOFFEK.  HABTIH  (i7i7-t;gi),  Austrian  Roman 
Catholic  missiorkary.  wasbom  at  Cratt,  in  Styria.  He  joined  the 
Sodely  of  Jesva  in  i7jfi,  and  in  1740  proceeded  to  Paraguay, 


where  for  eighteen  years  he  worked  devotedly  first  among  the 
Guaranis,  and  then  among  the  Abipones.  Reluming  to  Europe 
on  theeipulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  South  America,  he  settled  al 
Vienna,  obtained  the  friendship  of  Maria  Theresa,  survived  the 
eitinction  of  his  order,  composed  the  history  of  his  mission,  and 
died  on  the  1 7th  t>l  July  1791.  T^e  lively  if  rather  garrulous  hook 
on  which  his  title  to  remembrance  rests,  appeared  at  Vienna  in 
17^4,  in  the  author's  own  Latin,  and  in  a  Germah  ttanslation  by 
iWessorKraQ  of  the  university  of  Pest  Ofitsconteotaaoineidea 
maybeobtainedfrom  its  eiiended  title: — Hinariadt  Abipeniha, 
Ejieslri  Bcliiasaqiit  Porofuariac  Natinta,  hmplilala  Cofimit 
Barharanim  GflUimn,  Urbium,  FluminKm,  Fcranim,  AmfMiH- 
amm,  Inscilonm,  ScrftTitittil  fratdpmonnii,  Piuium,  Avium, 
A  rboram,  PUmtarumaiiafumqiu  ejmdem  Prtninaot  Proprielatum 
Oiurvalumilmi.  In  i8i>  then  appeared  in  London  an  anony- 
mous tnnslalion  sometinies  ascnbed  to  Soutbey,  but  retilty  the 
work  of  San  Coleridge,  who  had  undertaken  tbe  task  to  defny 
the  college  expenses  of  one  of  her  brotfaera.  A  delicate  compli- 
ment was  paid  to  the  translator  by  Southey  in  thetbird  canto  of 
his  Tale  c)  Parataay,  Ibe  sloiy  of  which  was  derived  from  the 
pages  of  Dobrizhoffer'i  narrative: — 

"  And  if  be  could  in  MeHin's  glass  have  seen 

By  vfiom  his  tomes  Co  epeaE  our  tongue  were  taught, 

The  old  man  would  have  Celt  as  (Jeased,  1  ween. 

As  when  be  won  tbe  ear  of  thai  great  Empreii  Queen." 

DOBBOVSKT,  JOSEPH  (r753-iS>o),  Hungarian philolo^, 

was  bom  of  Bohemian  parentage  at  Gjermet,  near  Raab,  in 

Hungary.     He  received  his  first  education  in  the  German  school 

at  Bischofteiniti,  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Bohemian 

at  the  Deutschbrod  ^mnaaium,  studied  for  some  time  under 

the  Jesuits  at  Klattau,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  university  of 

.Prague.    In  1773  he  was  admitted  among  the  Jesuits  at  BrQnn; 

but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  order  in  1773  he  returned  to  Prague 

to  study  theology.    After  boldingfor  some  time  Iheofficeof  tutor 

in  the  family  of  Count  Nostiti,  he  obtained  an  appoinimeni  first 

as  vice-rector,  and  then  as  rector,  in  tbe  general  seminary  at 

Hradisch;  but  in  1790  he  lost  his  post  through  the  abolition 

of  the  seminaries  thiongbout  Austria,  and  returned  as  a  guest 


.  of  the  I 


dby 


Academy  of  Sdencea  to  visit  Stockholm,  Abo, 
-rsburg  and  Moscow  in  seanJi  of  tbe  manuscripts  which  bad 
1  scattered  by  the  Thirty  Yean'  War;  and  on  his  return 
iccompanied  Count  Nostiti  to  Switzerland  and  lUly.     Hb 


vered.    Ther 


lofhi 


the  country 
but  bis  death  took  place 
to  make  investigations  in  tne  utirary.     woiii 
chiefly  on  his  labours  in  Slavonic  philology  his 
are  not  without  vahie  ut  the  history  of  the  sciei 


ut  by  1803  be  had  completely 
ss  mainly  spent  either  in  Prague 
ids  Counts  Nosliti  and  Cumin ; 
ui,  whither  he  had  gone  in  1818 


LcbtininitiUlaUtWitlmfMSit- 

DOBBDDJA  (Bulgarian  Dohrildi.  Rumanian  Dsiropa),  also 
written  DOBRDDSCHi,  and  DOBlDJii,  a  region  of  south-eastern 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Danube,  on  Ibc 
east  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Bulgaria,  Pop.  (1900) 
iti/.SoS;  area,  booo  sq.  m.  The  strategic  importance  of  this 
territory  was  recognized  by  tbe  Romans,  who  defended  it  on 
the  south  by  "Trajan's  Wall,"  a  double  lampan,  drawn  from 
ConsUnta,  on  tbe  Black  Sea,  to  the  Danube.  In  later  times  it 
was  utilized  by  Russians  and  Turks,  as  in  tbe  wan  of  1818, 185- 
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andi878,wli«i  it  was  finally  wrested  from  Turlb^.  By  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  in  1878,  the  Russians  rewarded  their  Rumanian  allies 
with  this  land  of  mountains,  fens  and  barren  steppes,  peopled  by 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Jews  and  other  aliens;  while,  to  add 
to  the  indignation  of  Rumania,  they  annexed  instead  the  fertile 
country  of  Bessarabia,  largely  inhabited  by  Rumans.  After  1880, 
however,  the  steady  decrease  of  aliens,  and  the  development  of 
the  Black  Sea  ports,  rendered  the  Dobnidja  a  source  of  prosperity 
to  Rumania. 

DOBSINA  (Ger.  Do^idkatf),  a  town  of  Hungary,  165  m.N.E.  of 
Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  5 109. '  It  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  GOmdr,  at  the  foot  of  the  Radzim  (3200  ft.  high)  in  the  central 
Carpathians,  and  lies  to  the  south  of  the  beautiful  Straczena 
valley,  watered  by  the  river  GOllnitz,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  iron,  cobalt,  copper 
and  mercury,  some  of  them  being  very  ancient  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  a  large  cavern  some  $1  m.  N.W.,  in  which 
b  an  ic^dd  neariy  a  acres  in  extent,  containing  formations 
which  are  at  once  most  curious  and  strikingly  beautiful.  This 
cavern,  which  lies  in  the  above-mentioned  Straczena  valley, 
was  discovered  in  1870.  The  place  was  founded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  14th  century  by  German  miners. 

DOBSON,  HENRY  AUSTIN  (1840-  ),  English  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  on  the  z8th  of  January  1840, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  George  Claiisse  Dobson,  a  civil  engineer, 
and  on  his  grandmother's  side  of  French  descent  When  he  was 
about  eight  years  old  the  family  moved  to  Holyhead^  and  his 
first  school  was  at  Beaumaris,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  He  was 
afterwards  educated  at  Coventry,  and  the  Gymnase,  Strassburg, 
whence  he  returned  at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  dvil  engineer.  He  had  a  taste  for  art,  and  in 
his  earlier  years  at  the  office  continued  to  study  it  at  South 
Kensington,  at  his  leisure,  but  without  definite  ambition.  In 
December  1856  he  entered  the  Board  of  Trade,  gradually  rising  to 
a  prindpalship  in  the  harbour  department,  from  which  he  with.- 
'  drew  in  the  autunm  of  xqox.  He  married  in  1868  Frances  Mary, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Beardmore  of  Brozboume,  Herts,  and 
settled  at  Ealing.  His  official  career  was  industrious  though 
uneventful,  but  as  poet  and  biographer  he  stands  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  tin^e.  The  student  of  Mr  Austin  Dobson's 
work  will  be  struck  at  once  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  nothing 
immature:  there  arc  no  juvenilia  to  criticize  or  excuse.  It  was 
about  1864  that  Mr  Dobson  first  turned  his  attention  to  composi- 
tion in  prose  and  verse,  and  some  of  his  earliest  known  pieces 
remain  among  his  best  It  was  not  until  x868  that  the  appearance 
of  St  PauTSf  a  magazine  edited  by  Anthony  Trollope,  afforded 
Mr  Dobson  an  opportunity  and  an  audience;  and  during  the  next 
six  years  he  contributed  to  its  pages  some  of  his  favourite  poems, 
including  "  Tu  Quoque,"  "  A  Gendeman  of  the  Old  School,"  "  A 
Dialogue  from  Plato,"  and  "  Une  Marquise."  Many  of  his  poems 
in  their  original  form  were  illustrated — some,  indeed,  actually 
written  to  support  illustrations.  By  the  autumn  of  1873  ^^ 
Dobson  had  produced  sufficient  verse  for  a  volume,  and  put  forth 
his  VignOUs  in  JUtyme,  which  quickly  passed  through  three 
editions.  During  the  period  of  their  appearance  in  the  magazine 
the  poems  had  received  unusual  attention,  George  Eliot,  among 
others,  extending  generous  encouragement  to  the  anonymous 
author.  The  little  book  at  once  introduced  him  to  a  larger  public 
The  period  was  an  interesting  one  for  a  first  appearance,  since 
the  air  was  full  of  metrical  experiment  Swinburne's  bold  and 
dithyrambic  excursions  into  classical  metre  had  given  the  due 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  English  prosody;  and,  since 
it  was  hopeless  to  follow  him  in  his  own  line  without  necessary  loss 
of  vigour,  the  poets  of  the  day  were  looking  about  for  fresh  forms 
and  variations.  It  was  early  in  1876  that  a  small  body  of  English 
poets  lit  upon  the  French  forms  of  Theodore  de  Banville,  Marot 
and  Villon,  and  determined  to  introduce  them  into  Englidi  verse. 
Mr  Austin  Dobson,  who  had  already  made  successful  use  of  the 
triolet,  was  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  and  in  May  1876  he 
published  in  The  Prodigals  the  first  original  ballade  written  in 
English.  This  he  followed  by  English  versions  of  the  rondel, 
rondeau  and  vfllanelle.    An  article  in  the  ComhiU  liagazine  by 


Mr  Edmund  Gosse, "  A  Plea  for  Certain  Exotic  Forms  of  Verse," 
appearing  in  July  1877,  simultaneously  with  Mr  Dobson's  second 
volume.  Proverbs  in  Porcelain,  drew  the  general  eye  to  the 
possibilities  and  achievements  of  the  movement  TheeaqMsiment 
was  extremdy  fortunate  in  its  introduction.  Mr  Dobson  is  above 
all  things  natural,  spontaneous  and  unaffected  in  poetic  method; 
and  in  his  hands  a  sheaf  of  metrical  forms,  essentially  artificial 
and  laborious,  was  made  to  assume  the  colour  and  bright 
profusion  of  a  natural  product  An  air  of  pensive  charm,  of 
delicate  sensibility,  pervades  the  whole  of  these  fresh  revival^ 
and  it  is  perhaps  this  personal  touch  of  humanity  which  has 
given  something  like  stability  to  one  side  of  a  movement  other* 
wise  transitory  in  influence.  The  fashion  has  faded,  but  the 
flowers  of  Mr  Dobson's  French  garden  remain  bright  and 
scented. 

In  1883  Mr  Dobson  published  (M-WorU  Idylls,  a  volume  which 
contains  some  of  his  most  characteristic  work.  By  this  time  his 
taste  was  gradually  settling  upon  the  period  with  which  it  has 
since  become  almost  exdusively  associated;  and  the  spirit  of 
the'i8th  century  is  revived  in  "  The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade  " 
and  in  "  The  Story  of  Rosina,"  as  nowhere  else  in  modern  English 
poetry.  In  "  Beaii  Brocade,"  indeed,  the  pictorial  quality  of  his 
work,  the  dainty  economy  of  doquent  touches,  is  at  its  very 
best:  every  couplet  has  its  picture,  and  every  picture  is  true  and 
vivadous.  The  touch  has  often  been  likened  to  that  of  Randolph 
Caldecott,  with  which  it  has  much  in  common;  but  Mr  Dobson's 
humour  is  not  so  "  rollicking,"  his  portraiture  not  so  broad,  as 
that  of  the  illustrator  of  "  John  Gilpin."  The  appeal  is  rather 
tA  the  intellect,  and  the  touches  of  subdued  pathos  in  the 
"  Gentleman  "  and  *'  Gentlewoman  of  the  ad  School "  are 
addressed  directly  to  the  heart  '  We  are  in  the  i8th  century,  but 
see  it  through  the  glasses  of  to-day;  and  the  soft  intercepting 
sense  of  change  which  hangs  like  a  haze  between  oursdves  and 
the  subject  is  altogether  due  to  the  pocfs  sympathy  and  sensi- 
bility. At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre  (1885)  was  the  next  of  Mr  Dobson's 
separate  volumes  of  verse,  although  he  has  added  to  the  body  of 
his  work  in  a  volume  of  Collected  Poems  (1897).  At  the  Sign  o/the 
Lyre  contains  examples  of  all  his  various  moods.  The  admirably 
fresh  and  breezy  "  Ladies  of  St  James's  "  has  predsdy  the 
qualities  we  have  traced  in  his  other  18th-century  poems;  there 
are  ballades  and  rondeaus,  with  all  the  earlier  charm;  and  in 
"  A  Revolutionary  Relic,"  as  in  "  The  Child  Musidan  "  of  the 
Old-World  Idylls,  the  poet  reaches  a  depth  of  true  pathos  which 
he  does  not  often  attempt,  but  in  which,  when  he  seeks  it,  he 
never  fails.  At  the  pole  opposite  to  these  are  the  light  occasional 
verses,  not  untouched  by  the  influence  of  Praed,  but  also  quite 
individual,  buoyant  and  happy.  But  the  chief  novdty  in  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Lyre  was  the  series  of  "  Fables  of  Literature  and  Art," 
founded  in  manner  upon  Gay,  and  exquisitely  finished  in 
scholarship,  taste  and  criticism.  It  is  in  these  perhaps,  more  than 
inany  other  of  his  poems,  that  we  see  how  with  much  felidty  Mr 
Dobson  interpenetrates  the  literature  of  fancy  with  the  Hterature 
of  judgment.  After  1885  Mr  Dobson  was  engaged  prindpally 
upon  critical  and  biographical  prose,  by  which  he  has  added  very 
greatly  to  the  general  knowledge  of  his  favourite  i8th  century. 
His  biographies  of  Fielding  (1883),  Bewick  (1884),  Steele  (1886), 
Goldsmith  (1888),  Walpole  (1890)  and  Hogarth  (187^1898)  are 
studies  marked  alike  by  assiduous  research,  sympathetic  pre- 
sentation and  sound  criticism.  It  is  particulariy  noticeable  that 
Mr  Dobson  in  his  prose  has  always  added  something,  and  often  a 
great  deal,  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  question, 
his  work  as  a  critic  never  being  soldy  aesthetic.  In  Four  French- 
women  (1890),  in  the  three  series  of  Eighteenth-Century  Vignettes 
(x899-x894-z896),  and  in  The  Paladin  of  Philcnlhropy  (1899), 
which  contain  unquestionably  his  most  ddicate  prose  work, 
the  accurate  detail  of  each  study  is  rdieved  by  a  charm  of 
expression  which  could  only  be  attained  by  a  poet  In  1901 
he  collected  his  hitherto  unpublished  poems  in  a  volume  en- 
titled Carmina  Votiva,  Possessing  an  exquisite  talent  of  defined 
range,  Mr  Austin  Dobson  may  be  said  in  his  oytn  words  to 
have  "  held  hisjwn  in  trust  for  Art "  with  a  service  sincere  and 
distinguished. 
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.•  WILUAH  (1610-1646),  English  portrait  and 
histodcal  painter,  was  bom  in  London.  His  father  was  master  of 
the  alienation  office,  but  by  improvidence  had  fallen  into  reduced 
circumstances.  The  con  was  accordingly  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a  stationer  and  pcture  dealer  in  Holbora  Bridge;  and  while 
in  his  employment  he  began  to  copy  the  pictures  of  Titian  and 
Van  Dyck.  He  also  took  portraits  from  life  under  the  advice 
and  instruction  of  Francis  Qeyn,  a  German  artist  of  considerable 
repute.  Van  Dyck,  happening  to  pass  a  shop  in  Snow  Hill  where 
one  of  Dobson's  pictures  was  exposed,  sought  out  the  artist,  and 
presented  him  to  Charles  I.,  who  took  Dobson  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  not  only  sat  to  him  several  times  fdr  his  own  portrait, 
but  caused  the  prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Rupert  and  many  others 
to  do  the  same.  The  king  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  artistic  ability, 
styled  him  the  English  Tintoretto,  and  appointed  him  serjeaht- 
painter  on  the  death  of  Van  Dyck,  After  the  fall  of  Charles, 
Dobson  was  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  feU  into  dissolute 
habits.  He  died  at  (^e  eariy  age  of  thirty-six.  ExceQent 
examples  of  Dobson's  portraits  are  to  be  seen' at  Blenheim, 
Chatsworth  and  several  other  country  seats  throughout  En^^and. 
The  bead  in  the  "  Decollation  of  St  John  the  Baptist "  at  Wflton 
is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert. 

DOCBTAB,  a  name  applied  to  those  thinkers. in  the  early 
Christian  Church  who  held  that  Christ,  during  his  life,  had  not 
a  real  or  natural,  but  only  an  apparent  (SoKctr,  to  appear)  or 
phantom  body.  Other  explanations  of  the  Sdiofffts  or  appear- 
ance have,  however,  been  suggested,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
statement  by  those  who  first  used  the  word  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  did  so,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  between  them 
with  certainty.  The  name  Docetae  is  first  used  by  Theodoret 
(Bp.  82)  as  a  general  description,  and  by  Qement  of  Alexandria 
as  the  designation  of  a  distinct  sect,'  of  which  he  says  that  Julius 
Cassianus  was  the  founder.  Docetism,  however,  undoubtedly 
existed  before  the  time  of  Cassianus.  The  origin  of  the  heresy  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  Greek,  Alexandrine  and  Oriental  philosophix- 
ing  about  the  imperfection  or  rather  the  essential  impurity  of 
matter.  Traces  of  a  Jewish  Docetism  are  to  be  found  in  Philo; 
and  in  the  Christian  form  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  combated 
in  the  writings  of  John,'  and  more  formally  on  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius.'  It  differed  much  in  its  complexion  according  to  the 
points  of  view  adopted  by  the  different  authois.  Among  the 
Gnostics  and  Manichaeans  it  existed  in  its  most  developed  type, 
and  in  a  milder  form  it  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  writings  of  {he 
orthodox  teachers.  The  more  thoroughgoing  Docetae  assumed 
the  position  that  Christ  was  bom  without  any  participation  of 
matter;  and  that  all  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  his  human  life, 
including  the  crucifixion,  were  only  apparent.  They  denied 
acoordingly,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascent  into  heaven.  To  this 
dass  belonged  Dositheus,  Satuminus,  Cerdo,  Bdardon  and  their 
followers,  the  Ophites,  Manichaeans  and  othen.  Mardon,  for 
example,  regarded  the  body  of  Christ  merdy  as  an  "  umbra,"  a 
"  phantasma."  His  denial  (due  to  his  abhorrence  of  the  world) 
that  Jesus  was  bom  or  subjected  to  human  development,  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  value  which  he  sets  on  Christ's  death  on 
the  cross.  The  other,  or  milder  school  of  Docetae,  attributed  to 
Christ  an  ethereal  and  heavenly  instead  of  a  truly  human  body. 
Amongst  these  were  Valentinus,  Bardesanes,  Basilides,  Tatian 
and  their  followers.  They  varied  considerably  in  their  estimation 
of  the  share  whidi  this  body  had  in  the  real  actions  and  sufferings 
of  Christ.  Qement  and  Origen,  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian 
scbod,  took  a  somewhat  subtle  view  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
Docetism  pervades  their  controversies  with  the  Monarchians. 
Hilary  especially  illustrates  the  prevalence  of  naive  Docetic  views 
as  regards  the  details  of  the  Incarnation.    Docetic  tcndendes 

*  Not  a  distinct  sect,  But  a  continuous  type  of  Christology.  Hippo* 
lytus,  however  {PhUoso^Mmtna^  viiL  8-1 1 ),  speaks  of  a  definite  party 
who  called  thenadvvs  Docetae. 

*  I  Ep.  iv.  a.  ii.  aa,  v.  6,  30;  2  Ep,  7,  cf.  Jerome  {DiaL  adw. 
Utciftr,  f  2%**  ApoetoUs  adhuc  in'aaeculo  superstitibus,  adhuc  apud 
Judaeam  Christi  sanguine  recenti,  phantasma  Domini  corpus 
aiKrebator  "). 

^A4  TralL  9  f..  Ad  Smyrn.  3,  4,  Ad  Bph$$,  7.    Cf.  PolyGarp,. 
AdPkil.7. 


have  also  been  developed  in  lata-  periods  of  ecdesiastical  history, 
as  for  example  by  the  Prisdllianists  and  the  Bogomils,  and  also 
since  the  Reformation  by  Jacob  Boehme,  Menno  Simons  and  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Anabaptists.  Docetism  springs  from  the 
same  roots  as  Gnosticism,  and  the  Gnostics  generally  hdd 
Docetic  views  (see  Gnosticxsm). 

DOCHMIAC  (from  Gr.  AcocM^,  a  hand's  breadth),  a  form  of 
verse,  consisting  of  ^Amm  or  pentasyllable  feet(usually  0..0-). 

DOCK,  a  word  applied  to  (x)  a  plant  (see  bdow),  (2)  an 
artificial  basin  for  ships  (see  bdow),  (3)  the  fleshy  solid  part  of 
an  animal's  tail,  and  (4)  the  raQed-in  endosure  in  which  a 
prisoner  is  placed  in  court  at  his  trial.  Dock  (x)  in  Q.E.  is 
doccct  represented  by  Ger.  Dockea-blaUer,  O.Fr.  docque^  Gael 
dogha\  Skeat  compares  Gr.  jatwof ,  a  kind  of  parsnip.  Dock  (2) 
appears  in  Dutch  {doh)  and  En^^ish  in  the  i6th  centuiy;  thence 
it  was  adopted  into  other  languages.  It  has  been  connected  with 
Med.Lat.  ^go,cap,  Gr.  5ox4,receptacIe,  from  S^coAu,  to  recdve. 
Dock  (3),  espwially  used  of  a  horse  or  dog,  appears  in  English 
in  the  X4th  century;  a  paralld  is  found  in  led.  docke,  stumpy 
tail,,  and  Ger.  DocJu^  bundle,  skdn,  is  also  connected  with  it 
This  word  has  given  the  verb  "  to  dock,"  to  cut  short,  curtail, 
especially  used  of  the  shortening  of  an  animal's  tail  by  severing 
one  or  more  of  the  vertebrae.  Tlie  English  Keimd  Qub  (Rules, 
X905,  revised  1907)  disqualifies  from  prize-wiiming  dogs  whose 
tails  have  been  docked;  several  breeds  are,  however,  excepted, 
€,g.  varieties  of  terriers  and  spanids,  poodles,  &c.,  and  such 
foreign  dogs  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the 
dub.  The  prisoners'  dock  (4)  is  apparently  to  be  refened  to 
Flem.  dohf  pen  or  hutch.  It  was  probably  &st  used  in  thieves' 
slang;  according  to  the  New  JSnglisk  Dictionary  it  was  known 
after  x6xo  in  "  bail-dock,"  a  room  at  the  oonier  of  the  Old 
Bailey  left  open  at  the  top,  "  in  which  duzing  the  trials  are  put 
some  of  the  malefactors  "  (Scats.  Mag.,  1753). 

DOCK,  in  botany,  the  name  applied  to  the  plants  constituting 
the  section  Lapathm  of  the  genus  Rumex,  natural  order  Polygon- 
aceae.  They  are  biennis  or  perexmial  herbs  with  a  stout  root- 
stock,  and  glabrous  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves 
frith  a  rounded,  obtuse  or  hollowed  base  and  a  more  or  less  wavy 
or  crisped  margin.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  more  or  less 
crowded  whorls,  the  whole  forming  a  denser  or  looser  panide; 
they  are  generally  perfect,  with  six  sepals,  six  stamens  and  a 
three-sided  ovary  bttring  three  styles  wiUi  much-divided  stigmas. 
The  fmit  is  a  triangular  nut  enveloped  in  the  three  Enlarged 
leathery  inner,  sepals,  one  or  all  of  which  bear  a  tubcrde.  In  the 
common  or  broad-leaved  dock,  Rumex  obtusifolius,  the  flower- 
stem  is  erect,  branching,  and  x8  iiu  to  3  ft.  high,  with  Urge  radical 
leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  more  or  less  blunt;  the 
other  leaves  are  more  pointed,  and  have  diorter  stalks.  The 
whorls  are  many-flowered,  dose  to  the  stem  and  mostly  leafless. 
The  root  is  many-headed,  black  externally  and  ydlow  within. 
The  flowers  appear  from  June  to  August.  In  autumn  the  whole 
plant  may  become  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  is  a  troublesome 
weed,  conutton  by  roadsides  and  in  fidds,  pastures  and  waste 
places  throughout  Europe.  The  great  water  dock,  R.  kydro- 
lapathum,  believed  to  be  the  herha  britannica  of  Pliny  {Nat^  Hist. 
XXV.  6),  is  a  tall-growing  spedes;  its  root  is  used  as  an  antir 
scorbutic.  Other  British  spedes  are  R.  crispus;  R.  conglameratus, 
the  root  of  which  has  been  employed  in  dyeing;  R.  sanguineus 
(bloody  dock,  or  bloodwort);  R.  palustris;  R.  puUker  (fiddle 
dock),  with  fiddle-shaped  leaves;  R.  maritimus;  R.  aquaticus; 
R.  praiensis.  The  naturalized  spedes,  R.  alpinus,  or  "  monk's 
rhubarb,^'  was  early  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  ac- 
counted an  excellent  remedy  for  ague,  but,  like  many  other  such 
drugs,  is  now  discarded. 

^  DOCK,  in  marine  and  river  engineeriiig.  Vessds  require  to 
h'e  afloat  alongside  quays  provided  with  suitable  appliances  in 
shdtercd  sites  in  order  to  discharge  and  take  in  cargoes  con- 
veniently and  expeditiously;  and  a  basin  conftracted  for  this 
purpose,  surrounded  by  quay  walls,  b  known  as  a  dock.  The 
term  is  spedally  affiled  to  basins  adjoining  tidal  rivers,  or  close 
to  the  sea-coast,  in  which  the  water  is  maintained  at  a  fairly 
uniform  levd  by  gates,  which  are  dosed  when  the  tide  beg*" 
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lill.  u  aanpUGed  by  Uw  Uvapool  lod  Havre  dock*  (fip.  i  ]  Lov-I 
uid  l),  SontcluDBt  hovevH»  tt  port*  lituated  on  tidil  riven  I  provide 
neu  thdr  tidil  limit,  u  at  GU^w  (fig.  j),  Hunbuig  uid  |  or  leaf  l 


le  rita  (Or  docki;  lor  tbc  poiiiio 


Roucii,ai>di[tonitpottiaeu'tlieto>-<DUt,iuchuSoutlumptoD  I  required  (< 
(&(.  4>  aiid  New  York,  the  Udil  range  ia  luSdeoily  moduaie  I  materiab  t 
(or  dock  gala  lo  be  dbpenaed  wiib,  and  (or  open  ba)fu  and  river  I  lida  loi  q 
quaya  to  aerve  for  tbe  accoouDodation  at  veiieb,    For  pons  I  appnucta  c 


(oimiog  the  dock!,  and  enablei  the  ficavated 
leutlUiedin  railing  the  ground  at  the      . 
ys;  and  the  river  funuahci  a  aheUered      pr*f 
DDct.    Notable  iutuicei  of  (hoe  are  the 

docki  of  the  porta  of  Londoo,  Liver- 
pool, South  Walea,  Souihajnpton. 
HuU,  Belfast,  St  Naiaire,  Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp  and  Hamburg.  Some- 
times docks  are  partially  fonncd  on 
forcsbora  redalmed  from  estuaries, 
aaat  Hull,  Griniiby,  Cardiff.  Liver- 
pool, Leith  and  Havre;  whilst  at 
BrUlol,  a  curved  porttoo  o(  tbe  river 


By  canying  docks  acnn 
of  tidal  riven,  upper  i 


le  for  tbe  ri' 


rrebyex 


Fic.  1.— Havre  Ducki  and  Outer  Hiriuur. 
establitbed  on  the  tea-OMtt  of  tidcteai  >ea>.  such  as  the  Medi- 
lerrMtean,  do  account  o[  tbe  riven-being  barred  by  deltas  at 
(heir  ouiIms,  like  Ibe  Rhooe  and  tbe  Tiber,  and  thus  rendered 


U  MancOles  {G|.  si,  Genoa, 
ic  open  basins,  however,  are  precisely 
eicept  for  the  absence  of  dock  gates; 


in  river  poru  is  lo  frequently  supF 
that  doaed  docks,  open  basios  and  ri 
Included  in  the  geuenl  considenllo 


nnented  by  rivei  quays. 
cr  quays  ire  all  naturally 
of  dock  works. 


d  and 
-going  traffic;  and  of  this  tbe 
,  London,  Surrey  Commocial,  West 
India,  and  Victoria  and  Albert  docka 
are  eiamplcs  on  the  Tbama  ind 
Cbatbam  dockyard  on  the  Uedway. 
Occasionally,  when  a  small  tidal  river 
has  a  shoUow  entraace,  or  an  esluaiy  eibibita  signs  o(  siting  up^ 


Fig.  4. — Southanptoo  Docks  and  fliver  Qitaya, 
docks  ak>ngside.  focncd  on  foinhom  adjcrining  the  aca-catt 
an  provided  with  a  ahdlered  entrance  direct  ftom  the  h 


dcx:k 


of  tbe  SdDc  cttuuy  [fig.  3].  Some  old  poni,  otigiDally  aub- 
lishod  on  Budy  coasts  where  a  creek,  malDLaiDed  by  tbe  iciflui 
4nd  efflux  of  the  tide  from  low-lying  Apafcs  neu  the  abore, 
■dorded  loine  ihdtei  and  an  outlel  to  the  Ma  acros  the  beach, 
b4vc  bad  tbeir  acceu  improved  by  paralldl  jettioaod  dredging; 
uid  docks  have  been  readily  fomiMI  in  Uk  low-jytDg  laud  only 


>  the  ol  luctioii  dredgen  In  tlad  (He  DuoOK),  logctlier  with  Ihe 
outlel  increasing  draught  of  vesGcla,  has  raulted  in  a  cooiideralile 
iocnase  being  made  in  the  available  depth  of  riven  and  channels 
leading  to  docks,  and  has  necessitated  the  making  ol  due 
allowance  for  the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  improvement  in 
deleraiining  the  depth  to  be  given  to  a  new  dock.    On  the  other 

depending  upon  its  length,  the  local  condilioiu  as  tegardi 


>it«" 


,►««»• 


(epanted  by  sand  duna  fcom  the  sea,  as  at  Calais.  Dunkirk 
(6g.  6)   and  Ottend  (tee   Hauoui).    In  sbetleRd  places  on 
the  sea^coasi,  docks  have  sonutina  been  conslrvcltd  on  kn>- 
lyiDg  land  bordering  the  shore,  with  direct  .access  to  the  sea, 
as  at  Barrow  and  Hartlepool;    whilst  it  Medilertaceaa  porta 
open  buins  have  been  formed  in  Ihe  sea,  by  ensbliibing  quays 
along  tbe  foreshore,  from  which  wide,  solid  ietlla,  lined  with 
quay  «all>,  are  carried  into  the  tea  at  intervals  at  right  angles  to 
tbe  shore,  bdng  sheltered  hy  an  outlying  break- 
water parallel  to  the  coast,  and  reached  at  each 
end  thmugh  tbe  openings  left  between  the  projecting 
jetties  and  the  breakwater,  as  at  MaiseiUei  (fig.  j) 
and  Trieste,  and  at  the  cileosions  at  Genoa  (sec 
Haiioui]  and  Naples.     Where,  hoHcver,  Ihe  basins 
are  formed  within  the  'partial  protectioD  of  a  bay,    2 
ss  in  the  old  ports  of  Genoa  and  NajJes,  the  re-    » 
quisjie  additional  shelter  has  been  provided  by 
conver^ng  breakwalen  across  Ihe  opening  of  the    ' 
bay;    and  an  entrance  10  the  port  is  left  between    Z 
the  breakwaters.    The  two  deep  arms  of  the  sea  ai     S 
New  York,  known  as  the  Hudson  and  EasI  rivers, 
id  by  Sutra  Island 


a.    Elsan  and  E)lcn>ions. 
I  silting,  and  there 


At  tidal  ports  the  available  depth  for  vessels  should  be 
reckoned  from  high  water  of  the  lowest  neap  (ides,  as  the  standard 
which  is  certain  to  be  reached  at  high  ride;  and  the  period 
during  which  doclts  can  be  entered  at  each  ride  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  approach  channel,  the  extent  of  the  Udal  range  and 


by  ptojecl 


:o  them  fior 


et  or  quays  in 
s  ol  Manhsiun  Island,  an 
from  Ihe  New  Jersey  and  Brooklyn  shora,  at  it 
tetvals.  to  provide  adequate  iccommodaiion  for  , 
and  Ihe  sea-going  trade  of  New  York. 

The  accessibility  of  a  port  depends  upon  the  depth  ol  its 
approach  channel,  which  ^so  determines  the  depth  of  the  docks 
^^^  or  basins  to  which  it  leads;  for  it  ii  useless  to  give  a 
^yj^^^  depth  to  a  dock  much  in  excess  of  the  depth  down  to 
which  there  it  a  prospect  of  carrying  the  channel  by 
which  il  is  leached-  The  great  sugmmlation,  however,  in  the 
power  and  capacity  for  work  ct  modern  dredgers,  and  apedally 


Flc.  6.— Dunkirk  Docks  and  Jelly  Channel, 
(he  manner  in  which  Ihe  entrance  to  thedocksiseSected.  Thus 
where  Ihe  tidal  range  is  very  large,  as  in  the  Severn  estuary,  the 
appioach  channels  lo  some  of  the  South  Wales  ports  are  nearly 
diy  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  these  pons  accessible  near  low  tide;   whereas  at   high 

docks.  At  Liverpool,  with  a  rise  of  31  ft.  at  cquinociial  spring 
lida,  owing  to  (be  deep  channel  -  between  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead  and  Into  Ibc  outer  esluary  of  the  Mersey  in  Llverpoe) 
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Bay,  ■nainulncd  by  the  poirerfiil  ttdal  teem  lauMns  tnm  tlx 

SUlDg  ud  cmpiyiDg  of  the  tirge  iuMi  cMuuy,  laxu  to  the 

rivei  by  the  Ui^at  vosdi  hu  btta  tendered  pOMible,  at  uiy 

lUIe  ol  the  Ijdc,  by  dicd^g  ■  chuDcl  thnrngb  Ibe  Ktnty  b*i; 

but  the  docki  cuuiot  be  eDtered  til]  the  wuer  hu  luen  ibove 

bmlt-tide  level,  ud  the  gates  an  ctneeil  directly  after  high  water. 

A    large    floaiing 

latidlng-.tage, 

however,      about 

half    a    mDe    in 

length,  in  front  o! 

ioda,    connected 


take  on  board  or 
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<9pDnunity  of  a 
considerable  fm- 
provement  in  the 
^proach  channel 
toaport;  forlhey 
can'  be  convened  intn  aitlSdally  deep  channcii  by  dredging, 
and  Ihcir  nectnuy  maintenance  ii  lomewhal  aided  by  ihe 
increased  influi  and  effiui  of  tidal  water  due  to  the  lowering 
of  the  low-water  line  by  Ihe  outflow  of  the  ebb  tide  being  fadli- 
taied  by  the  deepening.    Tliiu  ayilemMic,  cantiaooiu  dredgiiig 


carried  aoiMi  as  cMoaiy  to  deep  *aur  icqniic*  ccBttant  dnd^BC 
and  dttdgiog  have  to  be  ciecuted  to  Ion 

a«  foe  tuiance  an  the  Weser  to  Bremerbaveo  and  Btemea.  on 

Ihe  Seine  to  Honflcur  and  Rouen,  on  the  Tea  10  MiddJabocwigfa 
and  Stockton,  on  the  Kibble  to  Preston,  on  the  Mau  to  Rol  tenlaai 
andontheNsviontoBilbaoCKcRivuENQiNEEUNc).  Soolh- 
ainpIMi  poBoae*  the  very  rue  mmbinalion  of  advaDUgei  of  a 
wiU-tbdieKd  and  faiiiy  deep  tatuary,  a  rije  of  ofdy  11  ft.  at 
■pring  lids,  and  a  potitioo  at  the  h^  of  Souiharpploa  Water 
at  the  «mfluencc  o[  Iho  riven  (fig,  4I ,  w  that,  with  a  modeiate 
amouni  of  diedgiog  (ud  the  cooMninioii  ot  qiuy>  along  Ibe  lower 
ends  of  the  river  with  a  depth  of  35  It,  in  franl  of  them  at  low 
water,  It  it  pouible  Sot  veueU  of  tbe  largcM  draught  to  come 
alongside  or  kave  tbe  quay*  at  any  stale  of  tbe  tide.  Thii 
amunMuice  has  enabled  Southampton  to  attraa  sune  of  Ibe 
Atlantic  steamer*  formerly  nmning  to  liverpooL 

Ports  on  tideless  toia  have  lo  be  plaod  where  deep  water 
approaches  Ihe  shore,  and  where  there  is  an  abience  of  Hltonl 
drift.  The  basins  ol  >uch  ports  ate  alwaya  accessible  f oi  veascla 
(rf  the  draught  they  provide  lor;  but  they  require  most  eCcicnt 
protection,  and.  unlike  tidal  pom,  they  an  Dot  able  to  ex- 
ceptional occasions  to  sdjnit  a  vessel  of  larKer  diau^l  than  the 
bawia  have  been  formed  to  accomioodale.  OcoswiuUly,  an  old 
port  whose  approach  channel  bas  become  inadequate  for  modern 
veasclt,  or  from  which  the  sea  bas  receded,  has  been  provided 
with  deep  access  from  Ibe  sea  by  a  ship  cuul,  as  eicniplihei)  by 
Ainalerdam  and  Btugs;  whiUt  Manchester  has  become  a  tea- 

casea,  however,  perfectly  sheltered  open  basins  are  formed  inland 
at  the  bead  of  tbe  ship  canal,  in  the  most  convenient  available 
site;  and  the  size  of  vaseli  that  can  ose  the  port  depends  wboUy 
on  the  dimcEHOiu  and  facility  oF  accoa  of  the  ship  canaL 

Docks  requlr*  to  be  so  desigitcd  Ihat  they  may  pninile  the 

mailmum  lenph  of  qusyi  in  pioporuoa  10  the  water  ana  consiMent 

with  easy  areas  for  vhbfIb  to  Ihe  quaya;  but  often  the  apttce 

mvwiable  doea  not  admit  ol  Ihe  adi^lioa  of 

Ibe  beat  forms,  and  the  deaiga  bas    |^^_  ^ 

Id  be  made  as  suitable  aa  practi-     jT^^  " 
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The -Manchester  and  Salf<Mtl  docks  were  laid  out  on  a  precisely 
similar  system,  which  was  also  adopted  for  the  most  recent  docks 
at  Dunkirk  (fig.  6)  and  Prince's  dock  at  Glasgow  (fig.  3),  and 
at  some.of  \ht  principal  Rhine  ports:  whilst  the  Alexanora  dock  at 
Hull  resembles  it  m  principle.  The  basins  in  tideless  seas  have 
naturally  been  Ions  formed  in  accordance  with  this  system  (fig.  5). 
The  Barry  docks  furnish  an  example  of  the  special  arrangements 
for  a  coal-shipping  port,  with  numerous  coaUtips  served  by  sidings 
(fig.  8). 

Tidal  basins,  as  they  are  termed,  are  generally  interposed  in  the 
docks  of  London  between  the  entrance  locks  and  the  docks,  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  passa|;e  of  vessels  out  of  and  into 
the  docks  before  and  after  high  water,  by  lowering  the 
water  in  the  basin  as  soon  as  the  tide  has  risen  sufficiently, 
and  opening  the  lock  gates  directly  a  level  has  been 
formed  with  the  tide  in  the  river.  Then  the  vessels  which  have 
collected  in  the  basin,  when  level  with  the  dock,  are  readily  passed 
successively  into  the  river.  The  incoming  vessels  are  next  brought 
into^  the  basin,  and  the  gates  are  closed ;  and  the  water  in  the  basin 
having  been  raised  to  the  level  in  the  dock,  the  gates  shutting  off 
the  basin  from  the  dock  when  the  water  was  lowered  are  opened,  and 
the  vessels  are  admitted  to  the  dock.  In  this  manner,  by meansof 
an  inner  pair  of  gates,  the  basin  can  be  used  as  a  large  lock  without 
unduly  altering  the  water-level  in  the  dock,  and  saves  the  delav  of 
locking  roost  <h  the  vessels  out  and  in,  the  lock  beine  only  used  for 
the  smaller  vessels  leaving  early  or  coming  in  late  on  the  tide.  Similar 
tidal  basins  have  also  been  provided  at  (^rdiif  ,Penarth,  Barry  (fig.  8), 
Sunderland,  Antwerp  and  other  docks. 

The  large  half-tide  docks  introduced  at  the  most  modern  Liverpool 
docks  (fig.  i)  serve  a  similar  purpose  as  tidal  basins;  but  being  much 
larger,  and  approached  by  entrances  instead  of  locks,  the  exit  and 
entrance  of  vessels  are  enected  by  lowering  their  water-level  on  a 
rising  tide,  and  opening  the  gates,  which  are  then  closed  at  high  water 
to  prevent  the  lowering  of  the  water-level  in  the  dock,  and  to  avoid 
closing  the  gates  against  a  strong  issuing  current. 

The  tidal  basins  outside  the  locks  at  Tilbury  and  Barry  are 
quite  open  to  the  tide,  and  have  been  carried  down  to  24  ft.  and  16  ft. 
respcctivelv  below  low  water  of  spring  tides,  in  order  to  aflford  vessels 
a  deep  sheltered  approach  to  the  lock  in  each  case,  available  at  or 
near  low  water  (figs.  7  and  6).  Such  basins,  however,  open  to  a 
considerable  tidal  range  where  the  water  is  densely  charged  with 
silt,  are  exposed  to  a  large  deposit  in  the  fairly  still  water,  and  their 
depth  has  to  be  constantly  maintained  by  sluicing  or  dredging. 

Where  the  range  of  tide  is  moderate,  or  on  large  inland  rivers, 
docks  or  basins  are  usefully  supplemented  by  river  quays,  which 
though  subject  to  changes  in  the  water-level,  and  exposed 
to  currents  in  the  river,  are  very  convenient  for  access, 
and  are  sometimes  very  advantageously  employed  in' 
regulating  a  river  and  keeping  up  its  banks  when  deepened  by 
dredging.  Generally  10  to  12  ft.  is  the  limit  of  the  tidal  range  con- 
venient for  the  adoption  of  open  basins  and  river  quays;  but  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  have  been  utilised  for  quays,  jetties  and  coal- 
Btaiths.  with  a  somewhat  larger  maximum  tidai  range;  and  a  long 
line  of  quays  stretching  ak>ng  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt  in  front 
of  Antwerp,  constructed  so  as  to  regulate  this  reach  of  the  river, 
accommoaates  a  large  sea-going  traffic,  with  a  rise  at  qiring  tides 
of  15  ft. 

When  a  dockJus  to  be  formed  on  land,  the  excavation  is  effected 
by  men  with  barrows  and  powerful  steam  navvies,  loading  into 
wagons  drawn  in  trains  by  locomotives  to.  the  place  of 
?*  deposit,  usually  to  niut  the  land  at  the  sides  for  forming 
"*^  ouays.  Directly  the  underground  water-level  is  reached, 
^  the  water  has  to  be  removed  from  the  excavations  by 
pampa  raising  the  inflowing  water  from  sumps,  lined  with  timber, 
sunk  down  tcIow  the  lowest  foundations  at  suitable  positions,  so 
that  the  lower  portions  of  the  dock  walls  and  sills  01^  the  lock  or 
entrance  maybe  built  outof  water.  A  cofferdam  has  to  be  constructed 
extending  out  from  the  bank  of  the  river  or  approach  channel 
in  front  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  entrance  or  lock,  so  that  the 
excavations  for  the  entrance  to  the  dock  may  be  pushed  forwards, 
and  the  lock  or  entrance  built  under  its  protection.  Sometimes  the 
k>west  portion  of  the  excavation  for  the  dock  can  be  accomplished 
economically  by  dredging,  after  the  dock  walls  and  lock  have  been 
completed  and  the  water  admitted. 

Woerc  a  dock  is  partially  or  wholly  constructed  on  reclaimed  land, 
the  reclamation  bank  for  enclosing  the  site  and  excluding  the  tide 
has  to  be  undertaken  first  by  tipping  an  embankment  m>m  each 
end  with  wagons,  protected  and  consolidated  along  its  outer  toe 
by  rubble  stone  or  chalk.  When  the  ends  of  the  embankments  are 
approaching  one  another,  it  is  essential  to  connect  them  by  a  long 
k>w  bank  <x  selected  materials  brought  up  gradually  in  successive 
layers,  and  retaining  the  water  in  the  enclosure  to  the  level  of  this 
bank,  so  that  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  tide,  filling  and  emptying 
the  reclaimed  area,  may  take  place  over  a  long  length,  and  in  smaller 
volume  as  the  low  bank  is  raised.  In  this  way  a  rrauction  is  effected 
of  the  tidal  current  in  and  out.  which  in  the  case  of  a  large  enclosure 
and  a  considerable  tidal  range,  would  create  such  a  scour  in  the 
narrowing  gap  between  two  high  eml»nkments  as  to  wash  away 
their  ends  ana  prevent  the  closing  of  the  gap.  Occasionally  the  final 
ckmire  ia  effected  by  lowering  timber  panels  in  grooves  between 


a  series  of  piles  driven  down  at  intervals  across  the  gap.  On  the 
closing  of  the  reclamation  bank  the  water  is  pumped  out;  and 
the  excavation  is  carried  on  in  the  ordinaiy  manner.  It  is  very 
important  that  such  an  embankment  should  be  carried  well  above 
the  level  of  the  highest  tide  which  might  be  raised  by  a  high  wind; 
and  in  exposed  sites,  the  outer  slope  otthe  bank  should  be  protected 
by  pitching  from  the  action  of  waves,  for  any  overtopping  or  erosion 
of  the  bank  might  result  in  a  laige  broach  through  it,  and  the  flooding 
of  the  works  inside. 

Docks  are  generally  surrounded  by  walls  retaining  the  quays, 
alongside  which  ve^cls  lie  for  dischaiiging  and  taking  in  cargoes. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  strata  upon  which  ^^ 
these  walls  have  to  be  founded,  borings  are  taken  at  the  *y**f^ 
outset  to  the  requisite  depth  at  intervals  near  the  line  •*^  *f_. 
of  the  walls,  but  inside  toe  dock  area  if  the  piercing  of  **"  ■'*■■• 
quicksand  is  anticipated,  as  in  excavating  for  the  foundations,  these 
holes  might  give  nse  to  the  outflow,  under  pressure,  of  underlying 
quicksand  into  the  foundations.  As  docks  are  generally  formed  near 
rivers  or  estuaries,  these  strata  are  commonly  alluvial ;  but  being 
situated  at  some  depth  below  the  surface,  tncy  are  usually  fairly 
hard.  When  they  consist  of  gravel,  clay  or  firm  sand,  the  walls 
can  be  founded  on  the  natural  bottom  excavated  a  few  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  dock,  their  weight  being  somewhat  distributed  t^ 
inaking  them  rest  on  a  broad  bed  of  concrete  filling  up  the  excava- 
tion at  the  bottom.  When,  however,  fine  sand  or  silt  charged  with 
water^  or  quicksand  is  met  with  at  the  required  depth,  the  necessary 
pumpinff  and  excavation  for  the  foundations  might  occasion  the 
influx  of  sand  or  silt  with  the  water  into  the  excavations,  leading 
to  settlement  and  slips;  or  the  soft  stratum  might  be  too  thick  to 
remove.  The  wall  may  then  be  founded  on  bearing  piles  driven  down 
to  a  solid  stratum,  and  having  their  tops  joined  together  by  walings 
and  planking,  or  by  a  layer  oTconcrete,  upon  which  the  wall  is  buik. 
Or  the  soft  stratum  can  be  enclosed  with  a  double  row  of  sheet  piling 
along  the  front  and  back  of  the  line  of  wall,  by  which  it  sometimes 
becomes  sufficiently  confined  and  consolidated  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  wall  on  a  broad  foundation  of  concrete;  or  it  can  be  excavated 
without  any  danger  of  sand  or  silt  running  in  from  outside;  whilst 
the  sheet  piling  at  the  back  relieves  the  wall  to  some  extent  from 
the  pressure  of  the  earth  behind  it,  and  in  front  retains  the  wall  from 
sliding  forwards.  Firmer  foundations  have  been  obtained  by  sinking 
brick,  concrete  or  masonry  wells  through  soft  ground  to  a  solid 
stratum,  upon  which  the  dock  wall  is  built.  Clusters  of  small  concrete 
cylinders^  in  sets  of  three  in  front,  and  a  line  of  double  cylinders  at 
the  back,  were  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  Prince's  dock 
at  Glasgow.  Wells  of  rubble  masonry  were  sunk  in  the  silty  fore- 
shore  ofthe  Seine  estuary  for  the  walls  of  the  Bellot  docks  at  Havre ; 
and  they  served  as  piers,  <x>nnectcd  by  arches,  for  the  foundations  of  a 
continuous  dock  wall  above,  beins  carried  down  to  a  considerable 
depth  through  alluvium  at  the  St  Nazaire,  Bordeaux  and  Rochefort 
docks.  These  well  foundations,  derived  from  the  old  Indian  system, 
are  built  up  upon  a  curb,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  cutting  edge 
underneath,  and  Bxadually  sunk  by  excavating  inside;  and  eventu- 
ally the  central  hollow  is  filled  up  solid  with  concrete  or  masonr>'. 

The  walls  round  a  dock  serve  as  retaining  walls  to  keep  up  the 
quays;  and  though  they  have  the  support  of  the  water  in  front  of 
them  when  the  docks  are  in  use,  they  have  to  sustain  the  full  pressure 
of  the  flllinff  at  the  back  on  the  completion  of  the  dock  before  the 
water  is  admitted.  They  have,  accordingly,  to  be  increased  in 
thickness  downwards  to  support  the  pressure  increasing 
with  the  depth.  This  pressure,  with  perfectly  dry  materiaL 
would  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  half  the  prism  01 
filling  between  the  natural  slope  of  the  material  behind  and  the  back 
of  the  wall ;  but  the  pressure  is  often  increased  by  the  accumulatu>n 
of  water  at  the  back,  which,  with  fine  silty 
backing,  is  liable  to  exert  a  sort  of  fluid 
pressure  against  the  wall  proportionate  to 
the  density  of  the  mixture  of  silt  and  water. 
The  increase  of  thickness  towards  the  base 
used  formeriy  to  be  effected  by  a  batter  on 
the  face,  as  well  as  by  steps  out  at  the  back ; 
but  the  vertical  form  now  given  to  the  sides 
of  large  vessels  necessitates  a  corresponding 
fairly  vertical  face  for  the  wall,  to  prevent 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  being  kept 
unduly  away  from  the  quay.  Examples  of 
the  most  modem  types  of  dock  walls  are 
given  in  figs.  9  to  I  a. 

The  height  of  a  dock  wall  depends  upon 
the  depth  of  water  always  available  for 

vessels,  at  tideless  sea-ports  and  at  ports  piG.  0. — Havre  Bellot 
removed  from  tidal  influences,  such  as  Man-  Dock  WalL 

Chester,  Bruges  and  the  ports  on  the  Rhine ; 

this  depth  should  not  be  less  than  a8  to  30  ft.  for  large  te^-goUng 
vessels,  together  with  a  margin  of  5  to  8  ft.  above  the  normal  water- 
level  for  tne  quays,  and  the  foundations  below.  At  tidal  ports, 
however,  an  addition  has  to  be  made  equal  to  the  difference  in 
height  between  the  high- water  levels  of  spring  and  neap  tides;  so 
that  at  ports  with  a  large  tidal  ran^,  such  as  the  South  Wales 
ports  on  the  Severn  estuary  and  Liverpool,  specially  high  dock 
walls  are  neceuary.    Under  normal  conditions,  a  dock  wall  should 
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were  driven  throoEh  Eheie  etonea.  and  were  further  kept  in  place 
by  a  long  toe  of  rubble  atone  in  front  and  a  backing  of  rubble  Hone 
behind  canicd  nearly  up  to  quay-level,  behind  which  a  light  fillinit 

reAiE^  upon  the  Eronc  rows  of  bearing  pilci  wai  cairred  up  under 
water  by  70-tan  concrcie  blocka  depoHicd  by  meana  of  a  floatinff 
derrick;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  waa  built  of  concrete  faced 
mlhaihUrniaaonrvlfig. !»).  The  batin  and  quay  walk  at  Bremen, 
BiencThaven  and  Hamburg  were  built  on  a  lerio  of  bearing  and 
raking  pllei  driven  down  to  a  hrm  Hralum.  the  wall  bein(  be^n 
a  lew  feet  below  kiw  water.  At  Southampton,  lerroconrretc  pike 
were  enplayed  in  conunicling  Ihe  deep  quay*:  and  a  whaifing  of 
timber  pilcwork  haa  been  frequently  med  tor  river  quayL 

Where  the  increue  of  trade  i«  moderate  and  (he  canditioni  of  the 
traf^c  permit,  and  aim  at  coal-ihiming  portH,  economy  in  constnic- 
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removed  by  dredging.  To  avoid  thia,  the  water  b  aome-  ^^^ 
timea  replcniihed  from  Bme  clear  inland  eource,  an  amngement 
adopted  at  kkdc  of  the  South  Walea  porta  openiiH  into  the  muddy 
Severn  ntuary,  and  at  the  Aleiandn  dock,  Hull,  to  cidude  the 
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as  the  motive  power  at  docks,  being  generated  by  a  steam- 
engine  and  stored  up  by  one  or  more  accumulators,  from  which 
the  water  is  transmitted  under  pressure  through  strong  cast-iron 
pipes  to  the  hydraulic  engines  which  actuate  the  cranes,  lifts, 
coal-ttps,  capstans,  swing-bridges  and  gate  machinery  through- 
out the  docks  (see  Power  TaANsmsaoN:  Hydra$dic).  The 
intermittent  working  of  the  machinery  In  docks  results  in  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  power  needed  at  different  times; 
but  economical  working  is.secured  by  arranging  that  when  the 
accumulators  are  full,  steam  is  automatically  shut  off  from  the 
pumping  engines,  but  is  supplied  again  as  soon  as  water  is  drawn 
off.  Electricity  affords  another  means  for  the  economical  trans- 
mission of  power  to  a  distance  suited  for  intermittent  working; 
as  far  back  as  1902  it  was  being  adopted  at  Hamburg  as  the 
source  of  power  for  the  machinery  of  the  extensive  additional 
basins  then  recently  opened  for  traffic. 

At  ports  where  the  principal  trade  is  the  export  of  coal  from 
neighbouring  colb'eries,  special  provision  has  to  be  made  for  its 
rapid  shipment.  Coal-tips,  accordingly,  are  erected 
at  the  sides  of  the  dock  in  these  ports,  with  sidings  on 
the  quays  at  the  back  for  receiving  the  trains  of  coal  trucks,  from 
which  two  lines  of  way  diverge  to  each  coal-tip,  one  serving  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  full  wagons  one  by  one  to  the  tip,  after 
passing  over  a  welgh-bridge,  and  the  other  for  the  return  of  the 
empty  wagons  to  the  siding  where  the  empty  train  is  made  up 
for  returning  to  the  colliery  (fig.  8).  Each  full  wagon  is  either 
run  at  a  low  level  upon  a  cradle  at  the  tip,  then  raised  on  the 
cradle  within  a  wrought-iron  lattice  tower  to  a  suitable  hdgh^ 
and  lastly,  tipped  up  at  the  back  for  discharging  the  coal;  or  it 
is  brought  along  a  high-level  road  on  to  a  cradle  raised  to  this 
level  on  the  tower,  and  tipped  up  at  this  or  some  slightly  modified 
level  The  coal  is  discharged  down  an  adjustable  iron  shoot, 
gradually  narrowed  so  as  to  check  the  fall;  and  on  first  dis- 
charpng  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  an  anti-breakage  box  is  sus- 
pended below  the  mouth  of  the  shoot.  When  full,  this  is  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  and  emptied,  thereby  gradually  forming 
a  cone  of  coal  upon  which  the  coal  can  be  discharged  directly 
from  the  shoot  without  danger  of  breakage.  Other  contrivances 
are  also  adopted  with  the  same  object. 

In  designing  dock  works,  it  ia  expedient  to  make  pro^sion,  as 
far  as  possible*  for  future  extensions  as  the  trade  of  the  port  increases. 
Generally  this  can  be  effected  alongside  tidal  rivera  and  estuaries 
^^  by  utiliring  sites  lower  down  the  river,  as  carried  out  on 

r^T^"'  tne  Thames  for  the  port  of  London,  or  reclaiming  unoccu- 
umMmmM,  pj^  foreshores  of  an  estuary,  as  adopted  for  extensions 
of  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull  and  Havre.  At  ports  on  the  sea-coast 
of  tidciess  seas,  it  is  only  necessary  to  extena  the  outlying  break- 
water parallel  to  the  shore  line,  and  form  additional  basins  under  its 
shelter,  as  at  Marseilles  (fig.  5)  and  Genoa  (see  Harbour).  Quays 
also  along  rivers  furnish  very  valuable  opportunities  of  readily 
extending  the  accommodation  of  ports.  Ports,  however,  established 
inland  Hice  Manchester,  though  extremely  serviceable  in  converting 
an  inland  city  into  a  seaport,  are  at  the  disadvantage  of  having  'to 
acquire  very  valuable  land  for  any  extensions  thab  may  be  required ; 
but.  nevertheless,  some  compensation  is  afforded*  by  the  complete 
shelter  in  which  the  extensions  can  be  carried  out,  when  compared 
with  Liverpool,  where  the  additions  to  the  docks  can  only  be  dnected 
by  troublesome  reclamation  works  along  the  foreshore  to  the  north, 
in  increasingly  exposed  situations. 

Dock  Entrances  and  Locks,— Tht  size  of  vesseb  which  a  port 
can  admit  depends  upon  the  depth  and  width  of  the  entrance 
to  the  docks;  for,  though  the  access  of  vessels  is  also  governed 
by  the  depth  of  the  approach  channel,  this,  channel  is  often 
capable  of  being  further  deepened  to  some  extent  by  dredging; 
whereas  the  entrance,  formed  of  solid  masonry  or  concrete, 
cannot  be  adapted,  except  by  troublesome  and  costly  works 
sometimes  amounting  to  reconstruction,  to  the  increasing 
dimensions  of  vessels.  Accordingly,  in  designing  new  dock 
works  with  entrances  and  locks,  it  is  essential  to  look  forward 
to  the  possible  future  requirements  of  vessels.  The  necessity  for 
such  forethought  is  illustrated  by  the  rapid  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  largest  ocean  liners.  Thus  the 
"  City  of  Rome,"  launched  in  1 881,  is  560  ft.  long,  and  52!  ft.  beam, 
and  has  a  maamum  recorded  draught  of  27 1  ft. ;  the  '*  Campania  " 
and  "  Lucania/'  in  1893,  measure  600  ft  by  65  ft.;  the  "  Oceanic," 


in  1899, 685)  ft  by  68}  ft.,  with  a  maximum  draught  of  jzf  ft; 
the  "  Baltic,"  in  1903, 709  ft  by  75  ft,  with  a  maximum  drau^t 
of  3xf  ft;  and  the  "  Lusitania  "  and  "  Mauretaoia,"  launched  in 
1906,  787)  ft  by  88  ft 

The  width  and  depth  of  accen  to  docks  are  of  more  impoctance 
than  the  length  of  locks;  Ixx  docks  which  are  reached  throu^ 
entrances  with  a  single  pair  of  gates  have  to  admit  jj^^j^ 
vessels  towards  high  water  when  the  water-level  in  the  sta«s  «/ 
dock  is  the  same  as  in  the  approach  channel,  or  through  •airmmem 
a  half-tide  basin  drawn  down  to  the  level  of  the  water  """***• 
outside,  and  are  therefore  accessible  to  vesseb  of  any  length, 
provided  the  width  of  the  entrance  and  depth  over  the  sill  are 
adequate;  whilst  at  docks  which  are  entered  through  locks, 
vessels  which  are  longer  than  the  available  length  of  the  lock  can 
get  in  at  high  water  when  both  pairs  of  gates  of  the  lock  are  open. 
Open  basins  are  generally  given  an  ample  width  of  entrance,  and 
river  quays  also  are  always  accessible  to  the  longest  and  broadest 
vessels;  but  in  a  tidal  river  the  available  depth  has  to  be  reckoned 
fitom  the  lowest  low  water  of  spring  tides,  instead  of  from  the 
lowest  high  water  of  neap  tides,  if  the  vesseb  in  the  open  basins 
and  alongside  the  river  quays  have  to  be  always  afloat 

Many  years  ago  the  Canada  lock  at  Liverpool,  the  outer  North 
lock  at  Birkenhead,  the  Ramsdcn  lock  and  entrance  at  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  and  the  Eure  entrance  at  Havre,  were  given  a  width 
of  xoo  ft  Probably  this  was  done  with  the  view  of  admitting 
paddle  steamers,  since  subsequent  entrances  at  Liverpool  were 
given  widths  of  80  and  65  ft;  whereas  none  of  the  locks  in 
the  port  of  London  has  been  made  wider  than  80  ft,  which  has 
been  the  standard  maximum  width  since  the  completion  of  the 
Victoria  dock  in  x866.  The  widest  locks  at  Cardiff  are  80  ft,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Barry  docks  is  the  same;  but  the  lock  cf  the 
Alexandra  dock,  Hull,  opened  in  1885,  was  made  85  ft  wide. 
At  Liverpool,  where  the  access  to  the  docks  is  mainly  through 
entrances,  on  account  of  the  small  width  between  the  river  and 
the  high  ground  rising  at  the  back,  and  where  ample  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  the  largest  Atlantic  liners,  though  the  entrances 
to  the  Langton  dock,  completed  in  1882,  leading  to  the  latest 
docks  at  the  northern  end  were  made  65  ft  wide,  with  their  sills 
3  ft.  below  low  water  of  spring  tides  and  2o|  ft.  below  high  water 
of  the  lowest  neap  tides,  the  two  new  entrances  to  the  deepened 
Brunswick  dock  near  the  southern  end,  giving  access  to  the 
adjacent  reconstructed  docks,  completed  in  1906,  were  made  80 
and  xoo  ft  wide,  with  sills  28  ft.  below  high  water  of  the  lowest 
neap  tides.  Moreover,  the  three  new  entrances  to  the  new  Sandon 
half-tide  dock,  completed  in  1906,  communicating  with  the 
reconstructed  line  of  docks  to  the  south  of  the  Canada  basin,  and 
with  the  latest  northern  extensions  of  the  Liverpool  docks,  were 
made  40  ft.  wide  with  a  depth  over  the  sill  of  24}  ft.,  and  80  and 
xoo  ft.  wide  on  each  end  of  the  central  entrance,  with  silb  29  ft 
below  high  water  of  the  lowest  neap  tides,  each  entrance  being 
provided  with  two  pairs  of  gates,  in  case  of  any  accident  occur- 
ring to  one  pair,  according  to  the  regular  custom  at  LiverpooL 
Powers  were  also  obtained  in  X906  for  the  construction  of  a  half- 
tide  dock  and  two  branch  docks  to  the  north  of  the  Hornby  dock, 
which  are  to  be  reached  from  the  river  by  two  entrances  designed 
to  be  130  ft  wide,  with  silb  38I  ft  below  high  water  of  the  lo«-est 
neap  tides,  so  as  to  meet  fully  the  assumed  future  increase  in  the 
beam  and  draught  of  the  largest  vesseb;  whibt  the  authorized 
extension  of  the  river  wall  northwards  will  enable  additional 
docks  to  be  constructed  in  communication  with  these  entrances 
when  required. 

Though,  with  the  exception  of  Southampton  and  Dover,  other 
British  ports  do  not  aim,  like  Liverpool,  at  accommodating  the 
largest  Atlantic  h'ners  at  all  tiroes,  the  depths  of  the  silb  at  the 
prindpal  ports  have  been  increased  in  the  most  recent  extensions. 
Hius  at  the  port  of  London  the  silb  of  the  first  lock  of  the  Albert 
dock  were  26)  ft.  below  high  water  of  neap  tides,  and  of  the 
second  lock  adjoining,  32}  ft.  deep;  whilst  the  silb  of  the  Jock 
of  the  Tilbury  docks  are  40}  ft.  below  Ugh  water  of  neap  tides. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  great  range  of  tide  at  the  South  Wales 
ports  on  the  Severn  estuary,  the  available  depth  at  high  water 
of  neap  tides  of  35  ft.  at  the  Roath  lock  Cardiff,  was  increased 
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in  the  lock  of  the  new  dock  to  31 1  ft.;  the  depth  at  the  entnnce 
to  the  Bany  docks,  opened  in  1889,  was  39I  ft.,  but  at  the  lock 
opebed  in  1896  was  made  41I  ft.;  whilst  a  depth  of  34  ft.  has 
been  proposed  for  the  new  lock  of  the  Alexandra  dock  extension 
at  Newport,  nearly  10  ft.  deeper  than  the  existing  lock  sills  there. 
Similar  improvements  in  depth  have  also  been  made  or  designed 
at  other  ports  to  provide  for  the  increasing  draught  of  vessels. 

The  length  of  locks  has  also  been  incrttsed,  from  550  f L  at  the 
Albert  dock,  to  700  ft.  at  Tilbury  in  the  port  of  London,  from 
300  ft.  to  550  ft.  at  Hull,  and  from  350  ft.  to  660  ft.  at  Cardiff. 
The  lock  at  the  Barry  docks  is  647  ft.  long,  though  pnly  65  ft. 
wide.  A  lock  constructed  in  connexion  with  the  improvement 
works  at  Havre,  carried  out  in  1896- 1907,  was  given  an  available 
length  of  805  ft.  and  a  width  of  98}  ft.,  with  a  depth  over  the  sills 
of  34}  ft.  at  high  water  of  neap  tides. 

Entrances  with  a  single  pair  of  gates,  donng.  against  a  raised  sill 
at  the  bottom  and  meeting  in  the  centre,  have  to  be  made  long 
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Fig.  19.—  Barry  Docks.  Entrance. 

enough  to  provide  a  recess  in  each  mde  wall  at  the  back  to  receive 
the  gates  when  chey  are  opened,  and  to  form  a  buttress  in  front  on 
each  side  to  bear  the  thrust  of  the  gates  when  closed 
againbt  a  head  of  urater  inside.  A  masonry  floor  is  laid 
on  the  bottom  in  continuation  of  the  sill,  serving  as  an 
apron  against  erosion  by  water  leaking  between  or  under  the  gates, 
and  by  the  current  through  the  sluiceways  in  the  gates^  when 
cpeaea  for  scouring  the  entrance  channel  or  to  assist  in  lowering  the 
water  in  a  haU'tide  dock  for  opening  the  i^tes  (fig.  19).  A  sluice- 
way  in  each  side  wall,  dosed  by  a  vertical  sluice-gate,  generally 
provided  in  duplicate  in  case  of  accidents  and  worked  bv  a  machine 
actuated  by  hydraulic  pressure,  enables  the  half-tide  Vasin  to  be 
broi^t  down  to  the  levd  of  the  approach  channd  outside  with  a 
rimg  tide,  so  that  vessels  may  be  brought  into  or  passed  out  of  the 
haaitt  towards  high  water.  The  advantages  of  these  entrances  are, 
tlat  they  occupy  comparatively  little  room  where  the  space  is  limited, 
and  are  much  leas  costly  than  locks;  whilst  in  conjunction  with  a 
half-tide  basin  they  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  lock  with  a  rising 
tide.  Vesads  also  pass  more  readily  through  the  short  entrances 
than  through  locks;  and  as  entrances  are  onlv  uicd  towards  high 
water,  their  sills  need  not  be  placed  so  low  as  the  outer  silb  of  locks 
to  accommodate  vesseb  of  lar^  draught.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  accessible  for  a  more  limited  period  at  each  tide  than  locks; 


sad  they  do  not  allow  of  the  exclusion  of  silt-bearing  tidal  water, 
and  therefore  necessitate  a  greater  amount  of  dredging  in  the  docks, 
and  especially  in  half-tide  basins,  for  maintenance.  Entrances, 
however,  at  large  ports  are  frequently  su|>plemented  by  the  addition 
of  a  lock  at  some  convenient  site,  renderins  the  ports  accessible  for 
the  smaJUer  daas  of  vessels  for  some  time  before  and  after  high  water, 
as  for  instance  at  Liverpool,  Barry,  Havre  and  St  Nasaire.  A 
small  baain  with  an  entrance  at  each  end — an  arrangement  often 
■is  in  reality,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  lock  with  a  very 


large  lock<hamber.  An  entrance  or  passage  with  ppstes  has  also  to 
be  provided  at  the  inner  end  of  a  large  half-tide  basin  like  the  basins 
adopted  at  Liverpool,  to  shut  off  the  half-tide  basin  from  the  docks 
to  which  it  gives  access,  and  maintain  their  water-levd  when  the 
water  is  drawn  down  in  the  basin  to  admit  vessels  before  high  tide. 

Reverse  gates  pointing  outwards  are  sometimes  added  in  passages 
to  docks  and  at  entrances,  to  render  the  water-level  in  one  set  of 
docks  independent  of  adjacent  docks,  to  exclude  silty  tidal  water  and 
very  high  tidM,  and  also  to  protect  the  gates  of  outer  entrances  in 
exposedsituations  from  swell,  which  might  force  them  open  slightly 
and  lead  to  a  damaging  shock  on  their  closing  again. 

Locks  differ  from  entrances  in  having  a  pair  of  gates  with  ar- 
rangements similar  to  an  entrance  at  each  end,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  lock-chamber,  which  should  be  large  enough  ,^. 
to  receive  the  longest  and  broadest  vessel  coming  re^ulany  3^?Tf 
to  the  port.  Th^  dock  locks  are  similar  in  principle  to  *"'=■'• 
locks  on  canals  and  canalized  rivers,  but  are  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
The  lock'Chamber  has  its  water  raised  or  lowered  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  in  level  between  the  water-level  in  the  dock  and  the 
water  in  the, entrance  channd,  by  passing  water,  when  the  gates  are 
dosed  at  both  ends,  from  the  dock  into  the  lock-chamber  or  from 
the  lock<chamber  into  the  entrance  channel,  through  large  sluiceways 
in  the  side  walls,  controlled,  as  at  entrances,  by  verticaisluice-gates. 
In  this  way  the  vessel  is  raised  or  lowered  in  the  chamber,  till,  when 
a  levd  has  been  reached,  the  intervening  pair  of  gates  b  opened 
and  the  vessel  b  paised  into  the  dock  or  out  to  the  channel.  Gener- 
ally the  upper  and  lower  silb  of  a  lock  are  at  the  same  level,  a  foot 
or  two  higher  than  dock-bottom;  and  the  depth  at  which  they  are 
laid  b  governed  by  the  same  considerations  as  the  sill  of  an  entrance. 
Vesseb  longer  than  the  available  length  between  the  two  pairA  of 

Sates  can  be  admitted  dose  to  high  water,  when  the  water  in  the 
ock  and  outside  b  at  the  same  level,  and  both  pain  of  gates  can  be 
opened.  When  the  range  of  tide  at  a  port  b  lai^,  and  the  depth  in 
tne  approach  channel  is  sufficient  to  allow  vesseb  to  come  up  or  go  out 
some  time  before  and  after  .high  water,  and  also  where  the  water  in 
the  dock  b  kept  up  to  a  high  level  from  an  inbnd  source  to  exclude 
very  silty  tidal  water,  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion by  limiting  the  depth  of  the  excavations  for  the  dock,  and 
consequently  also  the  height  of  the  dock  walls,  to  what  b  necessary 
to  provide  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  below  high  water  of  the  lowest 
neap  tides,  or  below  the  water-level  to  which  the  water  in  the  dock  b 
always  maintained,  for  the  vessels  of  largest  draught  frequenting  the 
port,  or  those  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  near  future. 
The  upper  sill  of  the  lock  b  then  determined  by  the  level  of  dock- 
bottom  ;  but  the  lower  sill  b  taken  down  approximately  to  the  depth 
of  the  bottom  of  the  approach  channd,  or  to  the  depth  to  whicn  it 
can  be  carried  by  dredging,  so  as  to  enable  the  k)ck  to- admit  or  let 
out  at  any^  time  all  vesseb  which  can  navi«ite  the  approach  channd. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  outer  and  intermediate  silb  01  the  lock  at  the 
Barry  docks  are  9  ft.  lower  then  the  upper  sill. 

The  foundations  for  the  sill  and  side  walls  at  each  end  of  a  lock, 
and  also  for  the  side  walls  and  invert  commonly  enclosing  the  lock- 
chamber  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  are  generally  constructed  simul- 
taneously with  the  dock  works,  under  shelter  o(  a  cofferdam  acroM 
the  entrance  channel,  and  in  the  excavations  kept  dry  by  means  of 
pumps.  The  foundations  under  the  silb  and  adjacent  side  walb  are 
carried  down  to  a  lower  level  than  the  rest,  and  if  possible  to  a  water- 
tight stratum,  to  prevent  infiltration  of  water  under  them  owing  to 
the  water-pressure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  gates;  or  sometimes  one 
or  two  rows  of  sheet  piling  have  been  driven  across  the  lock  under  the 
silb  to  an  impermeable  stratum,  to  stop  any  flow.  The  foundations 
for  the  sills  consist  usually  of  concrete  deposited  in  a  trench  extended 
out  under  the  adjoining  side  walls.  The  sill,  proiecting  generally 
about  2  ft.  above  the  adiaceht  gate  floor  over  wnicn  the  gates  turn, 
is  built  of  granite;  and  tne  same  material  b  also  used  for  the  hollow 
quoins  in  which  the  bedpost,  or  pivot,  of  the  dock  gates  turns,  ami 
which,  together  with  the  sills,  are  exposed  to  considerable  wear. 
The  side  walb  of  the  lock<hamber  are  very  umilar  in  construction 
to  the  dock  walls;  but  thev  are  strengthened  against  the  loss'of 
water-pressure  in  front  of  tnem  when  the  water  is  lowered  in  the 
chamber  by  an  inverted  arch  of  masonry,  brickwwk  or  concrete, 
termed  an  "  invert,"  laid  across  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  along 
its  whole  length,  against  which  the  toe  of  each  side  wall  abuts  and 
effectually  prevents  any  forward  movement.  The  side  walls  also, 
alongside  the  gates  at  each  end.  abut  against  a  thick  level  gate  floor 
and  apron,  and,  moreover,  are  considerably  widened  to  provide  space 
for  the  sluiceways  and  gate  machinery. 

The  new  Florida  lock  (fig.  30).  forming  the  main  entrance  through 
the  new  approach  harbour  and  tidal  harbour  to  the  Eure  dock  and 
other  docks  of  the  port  of  Havre,  b  the  Urgest  lock  hitherto  con- 
structed. It  has  an  avaibble  length  of  chamber  between  the  gates 
of  805  ft.,  a  width  of  oSk  ft-i  and  depths  over  the  sills  of  15I  ft.  at 
the  lowest  low  water  of  spring  tides,  23I  ft.  at  low  water  of  neap  tides, 
35  ft.  at  high  water  of  neap  tides,  and  40^  ft.  at  high  water  of  spring 
tides.  Owing  to  the  alluvbl  stratum  at  the  site  m  the  lock  close  to 
the  Seine  estuary,  of  which  it  doubtless  at  one  time  formed  part,  the 
foundations  for  the  sill  and  side  walls  or  heads  at  each  end  of  the 
lock  were  executed  by  aid  of  compressed  air.  The  foundations  for 
these  heads  were  earned  down  to  an-impermeable  stratum  by  means 
of  two  bottomlos  caissons,  filled  eventually  with  concrete,  313I  ft. 
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16.— Plan  of  Soathamplon  Craving  Dock. 
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DOCKET— DOCKYARDS 


blue  bricks,  or,  when  constructed  of  concrete,  with  a  facing  of  stronger 
concrete,  to  enable  these  altars  to  withstand  the  wear  and  shocks 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Steps  and  slides  are  provided  at  con- 
venient places  at  the  sides  to  give  access  for  men  and  materials  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dock;  and  culverts  and  drains  lead  the  water 
to  pumps  for  removing  the  water  from  the  dock  when  the  entrance 
has  been  closed,  and  to  keep  it  dry  whilst  a  vessel  is  under  repair- 
Culverts  in  the  side  walls  of  the  entrance  enable  water  to  be  admitted 
for  filling  the  dock  to  let  the  vessel  out.  Graving  docks  are  generally 
closed  by  ship  caissons:  but  where  they  open  direct  on  to  a  tidal 
river,  and  there  is  some  exposure,  gates  are  adopted*  or  sometimes 
sliding  caissons. 

The  dimensions  of  graving  docks  vary  considerably  with  the 
nature  of  the  trade  and  the  date  of  construction;  and  sometimes 
an  intermediate  entrance  is  provided  to  accommodate  two  smaller 
vessels.  The  sizes  of  some  of  the  largest  graving  docks  are  as  follows : 
Liverpool,  Canada  dock,  925}  ft.  long,  04.  ft.  width  of  entrance,  and 
29  ft.  depth  at  the  ordinary  water-level  m  the  dock;  Southampton, 
851 }  ft.  by  90  ft.,  aiid  29}  ft.  depth  at  high-water  neaps  (figs.  26  and 
27):  Tilbury,  875  ft.  by  70  ft.  by  31)  ft.;  and  Glasgow,  880  ft.  by 
80  ft.  by  26 1  ft. 

Floating  Dry  Docks. — :\Vhcre  there  is  no  site  available  for  a  graving 
dock,  or  the  ground  is  very  treacherous,  floating  dry  docks,  built 
originally  of  wood,  but  more  recently  of  iron  or  steel,  fiave  occasion* 
ally  been  resorted  to.  The  first  fiermuda  dock  towed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1869,  and  the  new  dock  launched  in  1902, 545  ft.  by  too  ft., 
are  notable  examples.  Water  is  admitted  into  the  pontoon  at  the 
bottom  to  sink  the  dock  sufficiently  to  admit  a  vessel  at  its  open  end ;  ■ 
and  then  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  compartments  in  the  pontoon 
till  the  vessel  is  raised  out  of  water.  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  find  a 
sheltered  site,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  for  conducting  the 
operations.  (L.  F.  V.-H.) 

DOCKET  (perhaps  from  "  dock/'  to  curtail  or  cut  short,  with 
the  diminutive  sufiiz  e/,  but  the  origin  of  the  word  is  obsaire;  it 
has  come  into  use  since  the  1 5th  century),  in  law,  a  brief  summary 
or  digest  of  a  case,  or  a  memorandum  of  legal  decisions;  also 
the  alphabetical  list  of  cases  down  for  trial,  or  of  suits  pending. 
Such  cases  arc  said  to  be  "  on  the  docket."  In  commercial  use,  a 
docket  is  a  warrant  from  the  custom-house,  stating  that  the  duty 
on  goods  entered  has  been  paid,  or  the  label  fastened  to  goods, 
showing  their  destination,  value,  contents,  &c.,  and,  generally, 
any  indorsement  on  the  back  of  a  dociunent,  briefly  setting  out 
its  contents. 

DOCK  WARRANT,  In  law,  a  document  by  which  the  owner  of  a 
marine  or  river  dock  certifies  that  the  holder  is  entitled  to  goods 
imported  and  warehoused  in  the  docks.  In  the  Factors  Act  1889 
it  is  included  in  the  phrase  "  document  of  title  "  and  is  defined 
as  any  document  or  writing,  being  evidence  of  the  title  of  any 
person  therein  named  ...  to  the  property  in  any  goods  or 
merchandise  lying  in  any  warehouse  or  wharf  and  signed  or 
certified  by  the  person  having  the  custody  of  the  goods.  It 
passes  by  indorsement  and  delivery  and  transfers  the  absolute 
right  to  the  goods  described  in  IL  A  dock  warrant  is  liable  to  a 
stamp  duty  of  threepence,  which  may  be  denoted  by  an  adhesive 
stamp,  to  be  cancelled  by  the  person  by  whom  the  instrument  is 
executed  or  issued. 

DOCKYARDS.  In  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  a  "  dock- 
yard "  (or  *•  navy  yard  "  in  America)  is  a  government  establish- 
ment where  warships  of  every  kind  are  built  and  repaired,  and 
supplied  with  the  men  and  stores  required  to  maintain  them  in 
a  state  of  efficiency  for  war.  Thus  a  dockyard  in  this  extended 
sense  would  include  slips  for  building  ^ips,  workshops  for 
manufacturing  their  machinery,  dry  docks  for  repairing  them, 
stores  of  arms,  ammunition,  coal,  provisions,  &c.j  with  basins  in 
which  they  may  lie  while  being  supplied  with  such  things,  and  an 
establishment  for  providing  the  personnel  necessary  for  manning 
them.  But  in  practice  few,  if  any,  existing  dockyards  are  of  so 
complete  a  nature;  many  of  them,  for  instance,  do  not  undertake 
the  building  of  ships  at  all,  while  others  are  little  more  than 
harbours  where  a  ship  may  replenish  her  stores  of  coal,  water  and 
provisions  and  carry  out  minor  repairs.  Private  firms  are  relied 
upon  for  the  construction  of  many  ships  down  to  an  advanced 
stage,  the  government  dockyards  completing  and  equipping  them 
for  commission. 

Great  Britain. — Previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
kings  of  England  had  neither  naval  arsenals  nor  dockyards,  nor 
any  regular  establishment  of  civil  or  naval  officers  to  provide 
ships  of  war,  or  to  man  them.    There  are,  however,  strong  evi- 


dences jof  the  existence  of  dockyards,  or  of  something  answering 
thereto,  at  very  early  dates,  at  Rye,  Shoreham  and  Winchdsea. 
In  November  1243  \ht  sheriff  of  Sussex  was  ordered  to  enlarge 
the  house  at  Rye  in  which  the  king's  galleys  were  kept,  so  that  it 
might  contain  seven  ^eys.  In  x  238  the  keepers  of  some  of  the 
king's  galleys  were  directed  to  cause  those  vessels  to  be  breamed, 
and  a  house  to  be  buQt  at  Winchelsea  for  their  safe  custody.  In 
Z254  the  bailiffs  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  ordered  to  repair 
the  buildings  in  which  the  king's  galleys  were  kept  at  Rye.  At 
Portsmouth  and  at  Southampton  there  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  times  dep6ts  for  both  ships  and  stores,  though  there  was 
no  regular  dockyard  at  Portsmouth  till  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century.  It  would  appear,  from  a  curious  poeih  in  Hakluyt's 
Collection  called  "  The  Polide  of  Keeping  the  Sea,"  that  Little- 
hampton,  unfit  as  it  now  is,  was  the  port  at  which  Henxy  VIIL 
buUt 

"  his  great  Dromwu 
Which  passed  other  great  shippes  of  the  commoaa." 

The  "  dromion,"  "  dromon,"  or  "  dromedary  "  was  a  large  war- 
ship, the  prototype  of  whidi  was  furnished  by  the  Saracens. 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Peter  de  Longtoft 
celebrate  the  struggle  which  Richard  I.,  in  the  "  Trench  the  Mer," 
on  his  way  to  Palestine,  had  with  a  huge  dromon, — "  a  marvellous 
ship  1  a  ship  than  which,  except  Noah's  ship,  none  greater  was 
ever  read  of."  This  vessel  had  three  masts,  was  very  bi^  out 
of  the  water,  and  is  said  to  have  had  1500  men  on  board.  It 
required  the  united  force  of  the  king's  galleys,  and  an  obstinate 
fight,  to  capture  the  dromon. 

The  foundation  of  a  regular  British  navy,  by  the  establishment 
of  dockyards,  and  the  formation  of  a  board,  consisting  of  certain 
commissioners  for  the  management  of  its  affairs,  was  first  laid 
by  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  first  dockyard  erected  during  his  reign 
was  that  of  Woolwich.  Those  of  Portsmouth,  Deptford,  Chatham 
and  Sheemess  followed  in  succession.  Plymouth  was  foimded  by 
William  III.  Pembroke  was  established  in  1814,  a  small  yard 
having  previously,  existed  at  Milford. 

The  most  important  additions  yet  made  at  any  one  period  to 
the  dockyard  and  harbour  works  required  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  British  fleet  were  those  sanctioned  by  the  Naval  Works 
Acts  of  1895  and  subsequent  years,  the  total  estimated  cost,  as 
stated  in  the  act  of  1899,  being  over  23}  millions  sterling.  Thtf 
works  proposed  under  these  acts  were  classified  under  three  heads, 
viz.  (a)  the  enclosure  and  defence  of  harbours  against  torpedo 
attacks;  (b)  adapting  naval  ports  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
fleet;  (c)  naval  barracks  arKi  hospitals.  Under  the  first  heading 
were  included  the  defensive  harbours  at  Portland,  Dover  and 
Gibraltar.  Under  heading  {b)  were  included  the  deepening  of 
harbours  and  approaches,  the  dockyard  extensions  at  Gibraltar, 
Keyham  {Devonport),  Simons  Bay,  and  Hong-Kong,  with 
sundry  other  items.  Under  heading  (c)  were  included  the  naval 
barracks  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth  and  Keyham;  the  naval 
hospitals  at  Chatham,  Haslar  and  Haulbowline;  the  colleges 
at  Keyham  and  Dartmouth;  and  other  items. 

Great  Britain  possesses  dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  Devonport, 
Chatham,  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  each  in  charge  of  an  admiral- 
superintendent,  and  at  Sheemess  and  Pembroke  in  charge  of  a 
captain-superintendent,  together  with  establishments  at  Ascen- 
sion, Bermuda,  Simons  Town  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  Queenstown 
(Haulbowline);  Hong-Kong,  Portland,  Sydney  and  Weihaiwet. 
The  Indian  Government  has  dockyards  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 
The  medical  establishments  include  Ascension,  Bermuda,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Chatliam,  Dartmouth,  Deal,  Gibraltar,  Haslar, 
Haulbowline,  Hong-Kong,  Malta,  Osborne,  Plymouth,  Portland, 
Portsmouth,  Sheemess,  Sydney,  Yarmouth,  Yokohama  and 
Weihaiwei. 

The  arrangements  for  the  administrative  control  of  the  dock- 
yards have  varied  with  those  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
navy  as  a  whole.  (See  AosfUALTy  ADinNxsTRATiON;  and  Navy: 
History.)  At  the  present  time,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  they 
lie  within  the  province  of  the  controller  of  the  navy  (the  third  lord 
of  the  board  of  admiralty);  and  the  director  of  dockyards,  whose 
office,  replacing  that  of  surveyor  of  dockyards  was  created  in 
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December  1885,  is  responsible  to  the  controller  for  the  building  of 
ships,  boats,  &£.,  in  dockyards,  and  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  ships  and  boats,  and  of  all  steam  machinery  in  ships, 
boats,  dockyards  and  factories.  The  director  of  naval  construc- 
tion, who  is  also  deputy-controller,  is  responsible,  not  only  for 
the  design  of  ships,  but  for  their  construction,  in  the  sense  that  h<: 
approves  great  numbers  of  working  drawings  of  structural  parts 
prepared  at  the  dockyards.  But  the  director  of  dockyards  is 
the  admiralty  official  under  whose  instructions  the  work  goes 
on,  involving  the  employment  and  supervision  of  an  army  of 
artisans  and  labourers.  Instructions,  therefore,  emanate  from 
the  admiralty,  but  the  details  lie  with  the  dockyard  officials,  and 
in  practice  there  is  a  considerable  decentralization  of  duties. 

The  chief  function  of  a  dockyard  is  the  building  and  mamtain- 
ing  of  ships  in  efficiency.  The  constructive  vrotk  is  carried  out 
under  the  care  of  the  cidef  constructor  of  the  yard,  in  accordance 
with  phuis  sent  down  from  the  admiralty.  The  calculations  for 
displacement,  involving  the  draught  of  water  forward  and  aft, 
have  already  been  made,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  design,  an  admirable  system  has  been  devised 
for  weif^iing  everything  that  is  built  into  the  new  ships  or  that 
goes  on  board;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  very  closely  the  actual 
displacement  approidmates  to  that  which  was  intended,  par- 
ticularly when  the  tendency  of  weights  to  increase,  in  perfecting 
a  ship  for  commission,  is  considered. 

The  ship  having  been  built  to  her  launching  wei^t,  the  duty  of 
putting  her  into  the  water  devolves  upon  the  chief  constructor  of 
the  yard,  and  £silures  in  this  matter  are  so  extremely  rare  that 
it  may  almost  be  said  they  do  not  occur.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
b  water-borne  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the  king's  harbour 
master,  who  has  charge  of  her  afloat  and  of  moving  her  into  the 
fitting  basins.  When  the  ship  has.  been  brought  alongside  the 
wharf,  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  constructor  of  the  yard 
is  resumed,  and  the  ship  is  carried  forward  to  completion  by 
the  affixing  of  armour  plating  (if  that  has  not  been  done  before 
launching),  the  mounting  of  guns,  the  instalment  of  engines, 
boilers,  and  electrical  and  hydraulic  gear,  and  the  fitting  of  cabins 
for  officers,  mess  places  for  men,  and  storerooms,  and  a  vast 
volume  of  other  work  unnecessary  to  be  specified.  In  regard  to 
the  complicated  details  of  guns  and  torpedoes,  the  captains  of  the 
gunnery  and  torpedo  schools  have  a  function  of  supervision.  'The 
captain  of  the  fleet  reserve  also  closely  watches  the  work,  because, 
when  the  heads  of  all  departments  have  reported  the  ship  to  be 
ready,  she  has  to  be  inspected  by  the  commander-in-chief  at 
the  port,  and  then  passed  into  the  fleet  reserve  as  ready  for  sea, 
and  there  iht  captain  of  the  fleet  reserve  is  responsible  for  her 
efficiency.  Other  important  officers  of  a  dockyard  are  the  chief 
engineer;  the  superintendent  dvil  engineer,  who  has  charge  of 
the  work  involved  in  keeping  all  buildings,  docks,  basins,  caissons, 
roads,  &c.,  in  repair;  the  naval  store  officer,  who  has  charge  of 
most  of  the  stores  in  the  dockyard;  and  the  cashier  of  the  yard, 
whMe  name  sufficiently  expresses  his  duties. 

The  systemof  conducting  business  at  the  dockyards  is  analogous 
to  that  which  prevaib  at  the  admiralty.  There  is  personal  com- 
municaticm  between  the  officers  responsible  for  the  work,  and 
facilities  are  afforded  for  coming  to  rapid  decisions  upon  matters 
that  are  in  hand,  and  the  operations  are  conducted  with  an  ease 
which  contributes  much  to  efficiency.  In  1844  the  custom  was 
introduced  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  dockyard  meeting 
at  the  superintendent's  office  at  9.30  a.ic  every  day,  to  hear  the 
orden  from  the  admiralty  and  discuss  the  work  of  Uie  day.  But 
this  system  of  "  readings  "  was  abolished  at  the  beginning  of 
1906,  the  naval  establishments  inquiry  conunittee  considering 
that  the  assembling  of  the  officials  was  unnecessary  since  the 
communications  after  reception  are  copied  and  sent  to  the 
departments  concerned. 

The  police  force  necessary  in  a  dockyard  is  in  some  cases 
supplied  from  the  London  metropolitan  police,  and  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  superintendent  of  the  yard  for  duties  connected 
with  it,  and  under  the  commissioner  of  police  for  the  discipline 
and  di^Mcition  of  the  force.  The  charges  are,  of  course,  paid  by 
the  admirslty,  and  the  system  answers  welL 
vm  7 


United  SlaUs.—Tht  shore  stations  under'  control  of  the 
Navy  Department  (see  also  Aomiralty  AoimasTKATiON),  and 
collectively  known  as  naval  stations,  are  under  different  names 
according  to  their  nature.  Of  those  called  Navy  Yards,  and 
intended  for  the  general  purpose  of  sources  of  supply  and  for 
repairs  of  ships,  there  are  within  the  Um'ted  States  eight  in 
number.  Two  of  them  are  on  the  Pacific  coast,  situated  on  Puget 
Sound;  at  Bremerton,  Washington;  and  at  Mare  Island,  ne^ 
San  Francisco.  The  other  six  are  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
are  situated  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Norfolk,  Va. 
There  are  also  naval  stations  at  Port  Royal  and  Charieston,  S.C; 
Key  West  and  Pensacola,  Fla.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Guan- 
tanamo,  Cuba;  Culcbra  and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Honolulu, 
H.I.;  Cavite,  P.I.;  Tutuila,  Samoa;  and  Island  of  Guam,  in 
the  LAdrones  Islands.  The  floating  dock  Dewey,  having  a  lifting 
capacity  of  18,500  gross  tons  with  a  free-board  of  a  ft,  was 
stationed  in  the  Phib'ppine  Islands  in  1906. 

Besides  these,  there  are  important  naval  stations  established 
for  special  purposes,  which  in  some  cases  are  also  available  for 
ports  of  supply  and  for  repairs.  These  are:  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  the  instruction  of  naval  cadets; 
the  training  stations  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  Verba  Buena  Island, 
Cal.,  for  the  instruction  of  apprentices;  the  proving  ground  at 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  on  the  Potomac  river,  where  all  government- 
built  ordnance  is  tested;  the  War  College  at  Newport,  R.I.,  for 
the  instruction  of  officers;  the  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  for 
the  instruction  of  officers  and  men  in  torpedoes,  electricity  and 
submarine  diving;  the  naval  observatory  at  Washington;  and 
the  marine  post  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  Coaling  dep6ts  have  been 
established  at  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago,  Samoan  Islands,  and  at 
Manila,  PX  Naval  hospitals  are  located  at  the  Portsmouth, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Norfolk  and  Mare 
Island  yards;  at  Las  Animas,  Colo.;  at  Newport,  R.I.;  Cafiacao, 
P.I.;  Sitka,  Alaska;  and  Yokohama,  Japan. 

The  commandant  of  a  navy  yard  and  station,  who  is  usually 
a  rear-admiral,  is  its  conunander-in-chief.  His  official  assistants 
are  called  heads  of  departments.  The  captain  of  the  yard,  who 
is  next  in  succession  to  command,  has  general  charge  of  the  water 
front  and  the  ships  moored  there,  and  of  the  police  of  the  navy 
yard;  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  conmiandant  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  efficiency  of  all  work  in  progress.  The  eqtdpment 
officer  has  charge  of  anchors,  chains,  rigging,  sails  and  the  electric 
generating  plant.  The  other  heads  of  departments  are  the 
ordnance  officer,  the  naval  constructor,  the  engineering  officer, 
the  general  storekeeper,  the  paymaster  of  the  yard,  the  surgeon 
and  the  dvil  engineer.  The  clerks  and  draughtsmen  employed 
by  these  officers  are  appointed  under  dvil  service  rules,  and 
thdr  employment  is  continuous  so  long  as  funds  are  available. 
The  foremen  are  selected  by  competitive  examination,  and  their 
number  is  fixed.  In  the  employment  of  mechanics  and  labourers, 
veterans  are  given  preference,  after  which  follow  persons  previ- 
ously employed  who  have  displayed  especial  effidency  and  good 
conduct.  The  rates  of  wages  are  determined  semi-annually  by 
a  board  of  officers,  who  ascertain  the  wages  paid  by  private 
establishments  in  the  vidnity  of  the  navy  yanl.  Eight  hours 
constitute  the  legal  work  day.  When  emergendes  necessitate 
longer  hours  the  workmen  are  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate  plus 

50%. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  work  to  be  performed  upon  naval 

vessels  is  determined  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy;  the  com- 
mandant then  issues  the  necessary  orders.  The  material  reqmrcd 
is  obtained  by  a  system  of  requisitions,  which  provide  for  the 
purdiase  from  the  lowest  bidder  after  open  competition.  Heads 
of  departments  initiate  the  purchase  of  materials  which  are 
peculiar  to  their  own  work;  ordinary  commercial  articles, 
however,  are  usually  carried  in  a  special  stock  called  the  "  Naval 
Supply  Fund,"  which  may  be  drawn  upon  by  any  head  of  depart- 
ment. All  materials  are  inspected,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  by  a  board  of  inspectors  consisting  of  three  officers. 

Fratiu. — ^The  French  coast  is  divided  into  five  naval  arrondiaae- 
mdita,  which  have  their  headquarters  at  the  five  naval  ports  of 
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which  Chobourgj  Brest  and  Toaloa  are  the  most  important,  Loricnt 
and  Rochefort  beins  of  lesser  degree.  All  are  building  and  fitting-out 
yards.  Corsica,  vhich  has  naval  stations  at  Ajacdo,  Porto  Veochb* 
Bonifacio  and  other  places,  is  a  dependency  of  the  anenal  at  Toulon. 
On  the  African  coast  there  are  docking  facilities  in  Algeria.  Bizerta. 
the  Tunisian  port,  has  been  made  a  naval  base  by  the  deepening 
and  fortifying  of  the  canal  which  is  the  approach  to  the  inner 
lake.  There  are  arsenals  also  at  Saigon  and  Hai-phong,  and  an 
establishment  at  Diego  Suarez. 

The  subsidiaiy  establishments  in  France  are  the  gun  foundry  at 
Ruelle;  the  steefand  iron  works  at  Cu^gny,  where  anchors,  chains 
and  armour-plate  are  made;  and  the  works  at  Indret,  on  an  island 
in  the  lower  Loire,  where  machinery  is  constructed.  There  are 
many  private  shipbuilding  establishments  in  tits  country,  the  most 
important  being  the  Forves  et  Chantiers  de  la  MiditcTanfe  at  La 
Seyne,  on  the  wsser  roadfstead  at  Toulon  where  many  French  and 
foreign  warships  of  the  largest  classes  have  been  buUt.  The  same 
company  has  a  building  yard  at  Havre.  Otho*  establishments  are 
the  Ateliers  et  Chantiers  de  la  Loire,  at  Saint  Nazaire;  the  Normand 
Yard,  at  Havre;  and  the  Chantiers  de  la  Gironde,  near  Bordeaux. 

Each  of  the  arrondisscments  above  mentioned  is  divided  into 
sous-arrondisaements,  having  their  centres  in  tne  great  commercial 
ports,  but  this  arrangement  is  purely  for  the  embo(ument  of  the  men 
of  the  Inscription  Maritime,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dock- 
yaxds  as  na^  arsenals.  In  each  arrondissemcnt  the  vioe^idmiral, 
who  b  naval  prefect,  is  the  immediate  representative  of  the  minister 
of  marine,  and  has  full  direction  and  command  of  the  arsenal,  which 
b  his  headbuarters.  He  is  thus  commander-in-chief,  as  also  governor- 
designate  tor  time  of  war,  but  his  authority  does  not  extend  to  sht|)s 
bdonging  to  organized  squadrons  or  divisions.  The  naval  prefect  is 
assisted  by  a  rear-admiral  as  chief  of  the  staff  (except  at  Lorient  and 
Rochefort,  where  the  office  is  filled  by  a  captain) .  and  a  certain  number 
of  officers,  the  special  functions  of  the  chief  of  the  staff  having 
relation  principally  to  the  efficiency  and  personnel  of  the  fleet,  while 
the  "  major-general,"  who  is  usually  a  rear-admiral,  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  maUrid.  There  are  also  directors  of  stores,  of  naval 
construction,  of  the  medical  service  and  of  the  submarine  defences 
(which  are  concerned  with  torpedoes,  mines  and  torpedo-boats), 
as  well  as  of  naval  ordnance  and  works.  The  prefect  directs  the 
operations  of  the  arsenal,  and  is  responsible  for  its  efficiency  and  for 
that  of  the  ships  which  are.there  in  reserve.  In  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution and  maintenance  of  the  naval  forces,  the  administration  of  the 
arsenals  is  divided  into  three  principal  departments,  the  first  con- 
cerned with  naval  construction,  the  second  with  ordnance,  including 
gun-mountings  and  small-arms,  and  the  third  with  the  so-called 
submarine  d^ences,  dealing  with  all  torpedo  maUrid. 

Germany. — With  the  expansion  of  the  German  navy  considerable 
additions  nave  been  made  to  the  two  principal  dockyards.  These 
are  Wilhelmshaven,  the  naval  headquarters  on  the  North  Sea.  and 
Kiel,  the  headquarters  on  the  Baltic,  Danzig  being  an  establishment 
of  lesser  importance,  and  Kiao-chau  an  undeveloped  base  in  the 
Shantung  peninsula,  China.  The  chief  official  at  each  home  dock- 
yard is  the  superintendent  (Oberaerftdirektor),  who  is  a  rear-admiral 
or  senior  captain  directly  responsible  to  the  naval  secretary  of  state. 
Under  the  superintendent's  orders  are  the  chief  of  the  Ausrustung 
department,  or  captain  of  the  fleet  reserve,  the  directors  of  ordnance, 
torpedoes,  navigation,  naval  construction,  engineering  and  harbour 
works,  with  some  other  officers.  The  chiefs  of  the  constructive  and 
engineering  departments  are  responsible  for  the  building  of  ships  and 
machinery,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hulls  and  machinery  of 
existing  vessels;  while  the  works  department  has  chaiige  of  all  work 
on  the  quays,  docks.  &c. ,  in  the  dockyard  and  port.  A  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  increasing  the  efficiency  and  ca(nbilities  of  the 
imperial  dockyards  by  introducing  a  system  of  continuous  work  in 
the  building  of  new  ships  and  cnecting  alterations  in  others,  and 
German  material  is  exclusively  used.  The  Schichau  Works  at 
Elbing  and  Danzig,  the  Vulkan  Yard  at  Bredow,  near  Stettin,  the 
Wescr  Company  at  Bremen,  and  the  establishment  of  Blohm  and 
Voss  at  Hamburg,  are  imp<ntant  establishments  which  have  built 
many  vessels  for  the  German  navy,  as  well  as  for  forei^  states. 

Jtaly. — ^The  principal  Italian  state  dockyards  are  Spezia,  Naples 
and  Venice,  the  first  named  being  by  far  the  most  important.  It 
covers  an  area,  including  the  water  spaces,  of  629  acres,  and  there 
are  five  dry  docks,  three  oein^  433  ft.  long  and  10$  ft.  wide,  and  two 
361  ft.  long  and'  98  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  dockyard  is  very  completely 
equipped  with  machinery  of  the  best  British,  German  and  Italian 
makes,  and  it  has  built  several  of  the  finest  Italian  ships.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  yard  averaees  4000.  There  are 
two  building  slips,  and  for  smaller  vessels  tnere  are  two  in  the 
neighbouring  establishment  of  San  Bartolommeo  (which  is  the  head- 
quarters for  submarine  mining),  and  one  at  San  Vito,  where  is  a 
Government  gun  factory.  Castcllammare  di  Stabia  is  subsidiaiy 
to  Naples.  A  large  dry  dock  has  been  built  at  Taranto.  There  is 
a  small  naval  establishment  at  Maddalena  I^nd  on  the  Strait  of 
Bonifacio.  The  Italian  Government  has  no  gun  or  torpedo  factories, 
nearly  all  the  ordnance  coming  from  the  Armstrong  factory  at 
Pozzuoti  near  Naples,  and  the  torpedoes  from  the  Schwarzkopf 
factory  at  Venice,  while  armour-plates  are  produced  at  the  im- 
portant works  at  Temi.  Machinery  is  supplied  by  the  firms  of 
Ansaldo,  Odero,  Orlando,  Guppy  &  Hawthorn  and  Pattison.    The 


three  establishments  first  named  have  important  shipbuilding  yanb, 
and  have  constructed  vessels  for  the  Italian  and  foreign  navies. 
The  Orlando  Yard  at  Leghorn  is  Government  i»x>perty,.  but  is 
leased  by  the  firm,  andposaesses  five  building  slips. 

Austna-HuHi/itry. — ^The  naval  arsenal  is  on  the  well-protected 
harbour  of  Pola,  in  Istria,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  national 
navy,  and  includes  establishments  of  all  kinds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fleet.  There  are  large  building  and  docking  facilities,  and  a 
number  of  warships  have  been  built  there.  There  is  a  construction 
yard  also  at  Trieste.  A  new  coaling  and  torpedo  station  is  at  Tcodo. 
large  magazines  and  stores  are  at  Vallelunga,  and  the  mining  establidi- 
raent  is  at  FiceUa.  The  shipbuilding  branch  of  the  naryy  b  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief  constructor  iOberster'Ingeniew),  assisted  by  seven 
constructors,  of  whom  two  arc  o«  the  first  class.  Theengimeringancl 
ordnance  branches  are  similarly  organized. 

Spain. — ^The  Spanish  dockyards  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
of  dimimshing  importance.  There  b  an  establishment  at  Fenol, 
another  at  Cartagena,  and  a  third  at  Cadb.  They  are  well  equipped 
in  all  necessary  respects,  but  aie  not  provided  with  continuous  work. 
A  recent  arrangement  is  the  specialization  of  the  yards,  Ferrol  being 
designed  for  larger,  and  Cartha^na  for  smaller,  building  work.  The 
ordnance  establishment  b  at  Carraca. 

Russia, — In  Russia  the  naval  ports  are  of  two  classes.  The  most 
important  are  Kronstadt,  St  Petersburg  and  Nikolayev.  Of  lesser 
imporuncc  arc  Reval,  Sveaboiig.  Sevastopol.  Batum,  Baku  and 
Vladivostok.  The  adminbtration  of  the  larger  ports,  except  St 
Petersburg,  which  b  under  special  regulations,  b  in  the  hands  of 
vice-admirals,  who  are  commanders-in-chief,  while  the  smaller  ports 
are  under  the  direction  of  rear-admirals.  AU  are  directly  under  the 
minister  of  marine,  except  that  the  filaick  Sea  ports  and  Astnfaad. 
on  the  Caspian,  are  subordinate  to  the  commander-in-chief  at 
Nikolayev.  Sevastopol  has  grown  in  importance,  and  become 
mainly  a  naval  harbour,  the  commercial  harbour  being  removed  to 
Tbeodosia.  The  Russbn  government  has  also  proposed  to  lemodcl 
the  harbour  works  at  St  Petersburg  and  Kronstadt.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  III.  Port  at  Libau,  on  the  Baltic,  b  in  a  region  less  Habfe 
to  be  icebound  in  the  winter.  There  arc  no  strictly  prwate  yards  for 
the  building  of  large  vcsseb  in  Russb,  except  that  of  die  Black  Sea 
Company  at  Nikolayev.  Messrs  Creighton  build  torpedo-boats  at 
Abo  m  Finland,  and  the  admiralty  has  steel  worics  at  Ijora.  where 
some  torpedo-boats  have  been  built.  Other  ordnance  and  steel 
works  are  at  Obukhov  and  Putilov. 

Japan.—The  principal  Japanese  dockyard,  which  was  established 
by  the  Shogunate  in  1866,  b  Yokosuka.  French  naval  constructon 
and  engineers  were  employed,  and  several  wooden  ships  were  built. 
The  Japanese  took  the  adminbtration  into  their  own  hands  in  1875, 
and  built  a  number  of  vessels  of  small  dbplacement  in  the  yard. 
The  limit  of  size  was  about  5000  tons,  but  the  establishment  has  been 
enlarged  so  that  vessels  of  the  first  class  may  be  built  there.  There 
is  a  first-class  modem  dry  dock  which  will  take  the  largest  battleship. 
Shipbuilding  would  be  undertaken  to  a  larger  extent  but  for  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  material  has  to  come  from  abroad.  Down  to  1905 
all  the  important  vesseb  of  the  Japanese  navy  were  built  in  Great 
Britain.  France.  Germany  and  the  United  Sutes,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  year  a  first-class  cruiser  of  1^500  tons  (the  "  Tsukuba  "}  was 
launched  from  the  important  yard  at  Kure.  There  are  other  yards 
at  Sassebo  and  Maburu. 

DOCTOR  (Lat  for  "  teacher  "),  the  title  conferred  by  the 
highest  university  degree.  Originally  there  were  only  two 
degrees,  those  of  bachelor  and  master,  and  the  title  doctor  was 
given  to  certain  masters  as  a  merely  honorary  appellation. 
The  process  by  which  it  became  established  as  a  degree  superior 
to  that  of  master  cannot  be  clearly  traced:  At  BoI<^na  it  seems 
to  have  "been  conferred  in  the  faculty  of  law  as  eaily  as  the 
1 2th  century.  Paru  conferred  the  degree  in  the  faculty  of 
divinity,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  some  time  after  1x50.  In 
Enghind  it  was  introduced  in  the  13th  century;  and  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  it  was  long  confined  to  the  faculties 
of  law  and  divinity.  Though  the  word  b  so  coounonly  \ued  as 
synonymous  with  "  physician,"  it  was  not  until  the  14th  century 
that  the  doctor's  degree  began  to  be  conferred  in  medicine...  The 
tendency  since  has  been  to  extend  it  to  all  faculties;  tiitis  in 
Germany,  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  it  has  replaced  the  ok!  title  ol 
magister.  The  doctorate  of  music  was  first  confened  at  Oiiord 
and  Cambridge. 

Doctors  of  the  Church  are  certain  saints  whose  doctrinal  writ- 
ings have  obtained,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  Church 
or  by  papal  decree,  a  special  authority.  In  the  case  of  the  great 
schoolmen  a  characteristic  qualification  was  added  to  the  title 
doctor,  e.g.  "  angelicus  "  (Aquinas),  "  mellifluus  "  (Bernard). 
The  doctors  of  the  Church  are:  for  the  East,  SS.  Athanasius, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Basil  the  Great,  John  Chrysostom;  for 
the  West,  SS.  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Gxc^ry  the 
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Great.  Aaselm,  Bernard,  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
To  these  St  Alphonso  dei  Liguori  was  added  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 

DOCTORS'  00IIM0N8,  the  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
•odety  of  ecclesiastical  lawyers  in  London,  forming  a  distinct 
profession  for  the  practice  of  the  dvil  and  canon  laws.  Some 
members  of  the  profession  purchased  in  x  567  a  site  near  St  Paul's, 
on  which  at  their  own  expense  they  erected  bouses  (destrojred  in 
the  great  fire,  but  rebuilt  in  167  a)  for  the  residence  of  the  judges 
and  advocates,  and  proper  buildings  for  holding  the  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts.  In  1768  a  royal  charter  was  obtained 
by  virtue  of  which  the  then  members  of  the  sodety  and  their 
successors  were  incorporated  under  the  naime  and  title  of "  The 
CoOege  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in  the  Ecdesiastlcal  and 
Admiralty  Courts."  The  college  consisted  of  a  president  (the 
dean  of  Arches  for  the  time  bdng)  and  of  those  doctors  of  law 
who,  having  regularly  taken  that  degree  in  either  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been  admitted 
advocates  in  pursuance  of  the  rescript  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  dected  fellows  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  charter.  There  were  also  attached  to  the  college  thirty-four 
proctors,  whose  duties  were  analogous  to  those  of  solidtors. 
The  judges -of  the  archiepiscopal  courts  were  always  sdectcd 
from  this  college.  By  the  Court  of  Probate  Act  1857  the 
college  was  empowered  to  sell  its  real  and  personal  estate  and 
to  surrender  its  charter,  and  it  was  oiacted  that  on  such 
Burrender  the  college  should  be  dissolved  and  the  property 
thereof  bdong  to  the  then  existing  members  as  tenants  in 
CMnmon  for  their  own  use  and  benefit.  The  coUege  was  ac- 
a>rdingly  dissolved,  and  the  various  ecdesiastlcal  courts  which 
sat  at  Doctors'  Commons  (the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Prerogative 
Court,  the  Faculty  Court  and  the  Court  of  Delegates)  are  now 
open  to  the  whole  bar. 

DOCTRINAIRES,  the  name  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  moderate 
and  constitutional  Royalists  in  France  after  the  second  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVm.  in  1815.  The  name,  as  has  often  been  the 
case  with  party  designations,  was  at  first  given  in  derision,  and 
by  an  enemy.  In  x8i6  the  Nainjaune  rSfugU,  a  French  paper 
published  at  Brussels  by  Bonapartistand  Liberal  exiles,  began 
to  speak  of  H.  Royer-Collard  as  the  *'  doctrinaire  "  and  also  as 
U  pin  Rvyar^cUard,  de  la  doctrine  chritiame.  The  phes  de  la 
doclrme  ckrUiennej  popularly  known  as  the  "  doctrinaires,"  were 
a  French  religidus  order  founded  in  1 592  by  C6sar  de  Bus.  The 
choice  of  a  nickname  for  M.  Royer-Collard  does  credit  to  the 
journalistic  insight  of  the  contributors  to  the  Nainjaune  rifugU, 
for  he  was  emphatically  a  man  who  made  it  his  business  to  preach 
a  doctrine  and  an  orthodoxy.  The  popularity  of  the  name  and 
its  ftipid  extension  to  M.  Royer-Colkrd's  colleagues  is  the  suffi- 
cient proof  that  it  was  well  chosen  and  had  more  than  a  personal 
i^ypiication.  These  colleagues  came,  it  is  true,  from  various 
quarters.  Hie  due  de  Richelieu  and  M.deSerre  had  been  Royalist 
lavsgrlr  during  the  revolutionary  and  imperial  epoch.  MM. 
Roycr-CoUard  himself,  Lain6,  and  Maine  de  Biran  had  sat  in  the 
rrvtrfntionary  Assemblies.  MM.  Pasquier,  Beugnot,  de  Barante, 
Cttvier,  Moanier,  Gulsot  and  Decazes  had  been  imperial  officials. 
But  they  were  dosely  united  by  political  prindple,  and  also  by  a 
certain  similarity  of  method.  Some  of  them,  notably  Guixot  and 
Siaine  de  Biran,were  theorists  and  commentators  on  the  prindplcs 
of  government.  M.  de  Barante  was  an  eminent  man  of  letters. 
All  were  doted  for  the  doctrinal  coherence  of  their  prindples  and 
the  dialectical  rigidity  of  their  argtmients.  The  object  of  the 
party  as  defined  by  M.  (afterwards  the  due)  Decazes  was  to 
*'  nationalize  the  monarchy  and  to  royalize  France."  The  means 
by  which  they  hoped  to  attain  this  end  were  a  loyal  application 
of  the  charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  steady  co-opera- 
tion of  the  king  with  the  moderate  Royali.ts  to  defeat  the 
catieme  party  known  as  the  Ultras,  who  aimed  at  the  complete 
oadoittg  of  the  political  and  sodal  work  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Doctrinaires  were  ready  to  allow  the  king  a  large  discretion  in 
the  dioice  of  his  ministers  and  the  direction  of  national  policy. 
They  refused  to  allow  that  ministers  should  be  removed  in 
obei&oce  to  a  hostile  vote  in  the  chamber.  Their  ideal  in  fact 
was  a  combination  of  a  lung  who  frankly  accepted  the  results 


of  the  Revolution,  and  who  governed  in  a  liberal  spirit,  with  the 
advice  of  a  chamber  dected  by  a  very  limited  constituency,  in 
which  men  of  property  and  education  formed,  if  not  the  whole, 
at  least  the  very  great  majority  of  the  voters.  Their  views  were 
set  forth  by  Guizot  in  x8i6  in  his  treatise  Du  gawernement 
reprisentalif  et  de  I'itat  actuel  de  la  France.  The  chief  organs  of 
t^e  party  in  the  press  were  the  Indipendentf  renamed  the  Cmi- 
stiiutionnel  in  x8x7,  and  the  Journal  des  dUnUs,  The  supporters 
of  the  Doctrinaires  in  the  country  were  chiefly  ex-officials  of  the 
empire, — ^who  believed  in  the  necessity  for  monarchical  govern- 
ment but  had  a  livdy  memory  of  Napoleon's  tyranny  and  a 
no  less  livdy  hatred  of  the  ancien  rigime, — ^merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  members  of  the  liberal  professions,  particularly  the 
lawyers.  The  history  of  the  Doctrinaires  as  a  separate  political 
party  began  in  1816  and  ended  in  X830.  In  18x6  they  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  been  frightened  by 
the  violence  of  the  Ultras  in  the  Ckambre  introuvable  of  x8z5. 
In  X830  they  were  destroyed  by  Charles  X.  when  he  took  the 
Ultra  prince  de  Polignac  as  his  minister  and  entered  on  the  con- 
flict with  Liberalism  in  France  which  ended  in  his  overthrow. 
During  the  revolution  of  X830  the  Doctrinaires  became  absorbed 
in  the  Orleanists,  from  whom  they  had  never  been  separated  on 
any  ground  of  prindple  (see  France:  History), 

The  word  "  doctrinaire  "  has  become  naturalized  in  English 
terminology,  as  applied,  in  a  slightly  contemptuous  sense,  to  a 
theorist,  as  distinguished  from  a  practical  man  of  affairs. 

See  Duvcfgier  de  Hauranne,  HisUrire  du  goueememeut  parte- 
mentaireen  France  (Paris,  1857-1871),  vol.  iiL 

DOCUMBNT,  strictly,  in  law,  that  which  can  serve  as  evidence 
or  proof,  and  is  written  or  printed,  or  has  an  inscription  or  any 
significance  that  can  be  "  read  ";  thus  a  picture,  authenticated 
photograph,  seal  or  the  like  would  furnish  "documentary 
evidence."  More  generally  the  word  is  used  for  written  or  printed 
papers  that  provide  information  or  evidence  on  a  subject.  The 
Latin  documentumf  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  meant,  in 
classical  times,  a  lesson,  example  or  proof  {docere,  to  teach),  and 
only  in  medieval  Latin  came  to  be  applied  to  an  instrumeniumf  or 
record  in  writing.  The  classical  Latin  use  is  found  in  English; 
thus  Jeremy  Taylor  (Works,  ed.  1835,  i.  8x5)  speaks  of  punish- 
ment bdng  a  "single  and  sudden  document  if  instantly  in- 
flicted "  (see  Diplomatic;  and  Evidence). 

DODD,  WILLIAM  (1729-1777),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Bourne  in  Lincolnshire  in  Bfay  1729.  He  was  admitted  a  sizar 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1745,  ^^^  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  X  7  50,  being  fifteenth  wrangler.  On  leaving  the  univenity  he 
married  a  young  woman  of  a  more  than  questionable  reputation, 
whose  extravagant  habits  hdped  to  ruin  him.  In  1751  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1753  priest,  and  he  soon  became  a 
popidar  and  cdebrated  preacher.  His  first  preferment  was  the 
lectureship  of  West-Ham  and  Bow.  Ini754  he  was  also  chosen 
lecturer  of  St  OUve's,  Hart  Street;  and  in  1757  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  subsequently  becoming-  LL.D. 
He  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Magdalen  hospital,  founded 
in  X758,  and  soon  afterwards  became  preacher  at  the  chapd  of 
that  charity.  In  1763  he  obtained  a  prebend  at  Brecon,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, — 
soon  after  which  the  education  of  Philip  Stanhope,  'afterwards 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  committed  to  his  care.  In  1768  he  had 
a  fashionable  congregation  and  was  held  in  high  esteem,  but 
indiscreet  ambition  led  to  his  ruin.  On  the  living  of  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  becoming  vacant  in  17  74,  Mrs  Dodd  wrote 
an  anonymous  letter  to  the  wife  of  the  lord  chancdlor,  offering 
three  thousand  guineas  if,  by  her  assistance,  Dodd  were  promoted 
to  the  benefice.  This  letter  having  been  traced,  a  complaint  was 
immediately  made  to  the  king,  and  JDodd  was  dismissed  from  his 
office  as  chaplain.  After  residing  for  some  time  at  Geneva  and 
Paris,  he  returned  to  England  in  1776.  He  still  continued  to 
exercise  his  derical  functions,  but  his  extravagant  habits  soon 
involved  him  in  difficulties.  To  meet  his  creditors  he  forged 
a  bond  on  his  former  pupil  Lord  Chesterfield  for  £4200,  and 
actually  received  the  money.  He  was  detected,  committed  to 
prison,  tried  at  the  Old  BaUey,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
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uccutfd  It  Tyburn  on  the  i;th  ol  June  1777.  Simue]  Johnson 
WAS  very  zciloiu  in  plcadiag  lor  jt  pudoEi,  jLnd  a  pelilioo  from 
thedty  of  London  recdvcd  ij.oooHgwIuret.  Dt  Dndd  iru  1 
voIumLoous  vriter  ud  potstaard  couidenble  abiJilies^  with  but 
U t tie  Judgment  *ad  much  vanity.  Hevroteoneoi  twocomediea, 
■nd  hii  Baailia  0/ Slieiafart,  published  in  I7;i,  wis  long  ft 
welJ-kDown  mik;  while  his  TlumiUi  in  Prim,  ■  poem  io  blank 
vene,  wiilten  belireeo  his  conviction  and  execution,  nituiilly 
■ttiicled  much  mllenlion.  He  published  1  lug:  number  ol 
sermons  «nd  other  Iheolojical  works,  including  a  Commnilary 
m  Uit  fliWt  (i75S->J)o}-  A 'is">f  hit  fifiy-£' 
otthfwritMisinctuded*     ■-- "'       ' 
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DODDRIDGB.  PHILIP  (1701-1751),  English  Noncoskniiia 
divine,  was  bom  in  Londtm  OQ  the  a6th  of  June  170?.  Kij 
father,  Daniel  Doddridge,  was  a  London  mefcbant,  and  Ms 
mother  the  orphim  daughter  ol  tlu  Rev.  John  Batiman,  a 
Lutheran  deigyman  who  hid  9ed  Irom  Prague  to  escape  reljgioij) 
persecution,  and  had  bdd  for  some  time  the  mastership  ol  ihr 
grammar  seboot  a1  Kingslon-upon-Thames-  Before  he  teuld 
read,  bis  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Old  and  Nn 
Tesliment  by  the  issistincc  of  some  blue  Dutch  chimney-lihs. 
He  aflerwaids  vent  to  a  private  school  in  London,  and  in  I;II 
to  the  grammar  school  _^^^ 


bar,  and  in  1719  entered 
the  very  boerat  academy 

worth  in  Leiccstenhire, 
taught  at  that  time  by 
the  Rev.  John  Jennings, 
whom    Doddridge    sue- 


.  that  idac< 


esfroi 


seriously  with  b 
demy,  where  he 
}n  philosophy  a 


.September  of  that  ycai 


(Aliet  Dodd-Port.) 
a  chosen  to  conduct  the  academy 
Market  Haiborough.    In  the  same 
on  from  the  independent  coogres*- 
ti  he  accepted.    Here  be  continued 


his  health,  which  had  never  been 
■  sailed  for  Lisbon  on  the  30th  of 
,ut  the  change  was  unavailing,  and 

of  October-     His  popularity  as  1 


lostly  p 
In  his  hear 


isnal 


He  laboured  lor  the  sltaim 
Nonconfomiisi  body,  which  should  relaia  the  cultured  dement 
without  alienating  the  uneducated-  His  prindpal  wor^  are. 
Tilt  Kin  tnd  Prufrai  a/  Rdipan  in  Uu  SchHius),  which  bnt 
illustrates  his  reli^ous  genius,  and  has  been  widely  translated; 
Tb  FamSy  ExpaiUr  (6  vols.,  I729vi75«),  ^/'  "/  Cclrmd 
CardiiKT  (1747);  and  a  Ccurw  «/  Laiiat,  «•  Piuumaliili>ty. 
Elhici  and  Ditinily  (1763).  He  also  publidKd  several  course* 
of  sermons  on  particular  topics,  and  is  the  author  of  many  weU> 
known  and  justly  admired  hymns,  e.f.  "O  God  of  Bethel,  by 
whose  hand."  In  r7]IS  both  the  universities  at  Aberdeeo  gave 
him  the  degree  of  D.D. 

S«  Mrmnrs.  by  Rev.  Job  Orton  (l7«):  LiMri  It  nd  firm 
Dr  Doddtvitt.\}y  Rev.  Thomu  Stedman  (1790);  and  Ctrrufitn^tna 
dwJ  Diary,  in  5  volv.  hy  his  grandton,  John  DoddridBt  HiuBp4irt>* 
(l§19).  'Theb.sItifeuSlanrDn)'iFliiliAD«Ur«l(iliBaa).  Dodd- 
lidee'i  academy  is  now  repreienled  by  New  CoUcgc,  Hampslead,  ia 
the  Ubrofy  ol  which  there  is  a  large  coUcclioii  of  Ms  mauuoipt^ 
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DOOM,  ALFRED  AMtotE  (184a-  ),  French  genenl,  was 
born  at  St  Louis,  Senegal,  on  the  6th  of  February  184a;  his 
father's  family  was  of  Angk>*French  origin.  He  was  educated  at 
Carcassonne  and  at  St  Cyr,  and  in  1864  joined  the  marine  infantry 
as  a  sub-lieutenant  Ht  was  promoted  captain  for  his  services 
during  the  disturbances  in  Reunion  in  1868-69,  hi  the  course 
of  which  be  was  wounded.  He  served  as  a  company  commander 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan  but 
escaped,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
East.  In  1873  he  was  sent  to  West  AMca,  and,  except  when  on 
active  service  in  G)chin  Oiina  (1878)  and  Tong-King  (1883),  he 
remained  on  duty  in  Senegal  for  the  next  twenty  years,  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  operations  which  brought  the  countries 
of  the  Upper  Senegal  and  Upper  Niger  under  French  rule.  He 
led  the  expeditions  against  the  B«d  and  Kayor  (1889),  the 
Serreres  (1890)  and  the  Futa  (1891),  and  from  1888  to  1891  was 
colonel  commanding  the  troops  in  Senegal.  At  the  close  of  1891 
he  returned  to  France  to  command  the  eighth  marine  infantry 
at  Toulon.  In  April  1892  Dodds  was  selected  to  command  the 
expeditionary  force  in  Dahomey;  he  occupied  Abomey,  the 
hostile  capital,  in  November,  and  in  a  second  campaign  (1894) 
he  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  a>untry.  He  was  then 
appointed  inspector-general  of  the  marine  infantry,  and  after  a 
tour  of  the  French  colonies  was  given  the  command  of  the  XX. 
(Colonial)  Army  Corps,  subsequently  becoming  inspector-general 
of  rAV^"?»>  troops  and  a  member  of  the  Conseil  supirieur  de 
guerre.        

DODBCAHBDBON  (Gr.  Sit6wa,  twelve,  and  ttpo,  a  face 
or  base),  in  geometry,  a  solid  enclosed  by  twelve  plane  faces.  The 
"  ordiniuy  dodecahedron  **  is  one  of  the  Platonic  solids  (see 
Polyhedron).  The  Greeks  discovered  that  if  a  line  be  divided  in 
extreme  and  mean  proportion,  then  the  whole  line  and  the  greater 
s^:ment  are  the  lengths  of  the  edge  of  a  cube  and  dodecahedron 
imcriptlble  in  the  same  sphere.  The  "  small  stellated  dode- 
cahedron," the  "  great  dodecahedron  "  and  the  *'  great  stellated 
dodecahedron  "  are  Kepler-Poinsot  solids;  and  the  '*  truncated  " 
and  "  snub  dodecahedra  "  are  Archimedean  solids  (see  Poly- 
hidbom):  In  crystallography,  the  regular  or  ordinary  dode- 
cahedron is  an  impossible  form  since  the  faces  cut  the  axes  in 
irrational  ratios;  the  **  pentagonal  dodecahedron  "  of  crystal- 
lographcrshaslrr^ularpentagons  for  faces,  while  the  geometrical 
sohd,  on  the  other  hand,  has  regular  ones.  The  **  rhombic 
dodecahedron,"  one  of  the  geometrical  semiregular  soUds,  is 
an  important  crystal  form.  Many  other  dodecahedra  exist  as 
crystal  forms,  for  which  see  Crystallography. 

DODECASTYLB  (Gr.  &I}6«ca,  twelve,  and  orGXof,  column), 
the  architectural  term  given  to  a  temple  where  the  portico  has 
twelve  columns  in  front,  as  in  the  portico  added  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  designed  by  Philo,  the  architect  of  the 
arsenal  at  the  Peiraeus. 

DODBBUair,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  WILHELH  LUDWIO 
(1791-1863),  German  philologist,  was  bom  at  Jena  on  the  19th 
of  December  1791.  His  father,  Johann  Christoph  Ddderlein, 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  was  celebrated  for  his  varied 
learning,  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  for  the  import- 
ant influence  he  exerted  in  guiding  the  transition  movement 
from  strict  orthodoxy  to  a  freer  thcok>gy.  Ludwig  D^erldn, 
after  receiving  his  preliminary  education  at  Windshdm  and 
Schulpforta  (Pforta),  studied  at  Munich,  Heidelberg,  Erlangen 
and  Berlin.  He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  philology  under  the 
instruction  of  such  men  as  F.  Thiersch,  G.  F.  Creuxer,  J.  H.  Voss, 
F.  A.  Wolf,  August  Bdckh  and  P.  K.  Buttmann.  In  1815,  soon 
after  completing  his  studies  at  BcrUn,  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  ordinary  professor  of  philology  in  the  academy  of  Bern. 
In  1S19  he  was  transferred  to  Erlangen,  where  he  became  second 
professor  of  philology  in  the  university  and  rector  of  the 
gymruMum.  In  1837  he  became  first  professor  of  philology  and 
rhetoric  and  director  of  the  philological  seminary.  He  died  on 
the  9tb  of  November  1863.  Dddcriein  's  most  elaborate  work  as  a 
philologist  was  marred  by  over-subtlety,  and  lacked  method 
and  clearness.  He  is  best  known  by  his  Lateinische  Synonymen 
und  EtympUtien  (1826-1838),  and  his  Homerisckes  Chssarium 


(1850-1858).  To  the  same  dasi  belong  his  Lateinische  WorU 
biUung  (1838),  Hanihuck  der  LUeiniscken  Synonymik  (1839), 
and  the  Hanihuck  der  lateiniscken  Elymologu  (1841),  besides 
various  works  of  a  more  dementary  kind  intended  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  gymnasia.  Most  of  the  works  named  have  been 
translated  into  English.  To  critical  philology  Dttderiein  con- 
tributed valuable  editions  of  Tadtus  {Opera^  1847;  Cermaniaf 
with  a  German  translation)  and  Horace  {Epistolae,  with  a  German 
transition,  1856-1858 ;5a/i>atf,  1S60).  His  Reden  und  AufsSbe 
(Erlangen,  1843-1847)  and  OjfenUiche  Reden  (i860)  consist 
chiefly  of  academic  siddrcaaes  dealing  with  various  subjects  in 
paedagogy  and  philology. 

DODOB,  THBODORB  AYRAULT  (1842-1909),  American 
soldier  and  military  writer,  was  bom  at  ^ttsfidd,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  28th  of  May  1842.  He  received  a  military  education  in 
Germany  and  subsequently  studied  at  Hddelberg  and  London 
University,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1861.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  at  once  enlisted  in  the  federal  army,  and 
he  soon  rose  to  commissioned  rank.  He  served  in  the  Airny  of 
the  Potomac  until  Gettysbtfrg,  where  he  lost  a  leg.  Incapadtated 
for  further  active  service,  he  continued  to  be  employed  in  admini- 
strative posts  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  several  years  there- 
after he  served  at  army  headquarters,  becoming  captain  in  1866 
and  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  in  1867.  He  retired  in  1870.  His 
works  include  The  Campaign  of  Chanedlorsville  (z88i),  A  Bird's 
Eye  View  of  our  Civil  War  (1882,  later  edition  1897),  a  complete, 
accurate  and  remarkably  concise  accoimt  of  the  whole  war, 
Patroclus  and  Pendope,  a  Chat  in  the  Saddle  (1883) ,  Great  Captains 
(1886),  a  series  of  lectures.  Riders  of  Many  Lands  (1893),  and 
a  series  of  large  illustrated  volumes  entitled  A  History  of  the  Art  of 
Ifor,  being  livesof  *'  Great  Captains,"  indudingil/exan^er  (2  vols., 
1888),  Hannibal  (2  vols.,  1889),  Caesar  (a  vols.,  189a),  Custavus 
Adolphus  (2  vols.,  1896)  and  Napoleon  (4  vols.,  1904-1907).  He 
died  in  France,  at  Versailles,  on  the  26th  of  October  1909. 

DODGSON,  CHARLES  LUTWIDOB  ["Lewis  Carxoll"] 
(1832-1898),  English  mathematidan  and  author,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Dodgson,  vicar  of  Daresbury,  Cheshire,  was  bom  in  that 
village  on  the  a7th  of  January  183 2.  The  literary  life  of  "  Lewis 
Carroll "  became  familiar  to  a  wide  drcle  of  readers,  but  the 
private  life  of  Charies  Lutwidge  Dodgson  was  retired  and  practic- 
ally uneventfuL  .After  four  years'  schooling  at  Rugby,  Dodgson 
matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  May  1850;  and  from 
185  a  till  1870  hdd  a  studentship  there.  He  took  a  first  class  in 
the  final  mathematical  school  in  1854,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  mathematical  lecttucr  at  Christ  Church,  a  post  he 
continued  to  fill  till  1881.  In  1861  he  was  ordained  deacon,  but 
he  never  took  priest's  orders,  possibly  because  of  a  stammer  which 
prevented  reading  aloud.  His  earliest  publications,  beginning 
with  A  Syllabus  of  Plane  Algebraical  Geometry  (i860)  and  The 
Formulae  of  Plane  Trigonometry  (1861),  were  exclusively  mathe- 
matical; but  late  in  the  year  1865  he  published,  under  the 
pseudon3nn  of "  Lewis  CarroU,"  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland, 
a  work  that  was  the  outcome  of  his  keen  sympathy  with  the 
imagination  of  children  and  their  sense  of  fim.  Its  success  was 
immediate,  and  the  name  of  "  Lewis  Carroll  "  has  ever  since  been 
a  household  word.  A  dramatic  version  of  the  "  Alice  "  books  by 
Mr  Savile  Garke  was  produced  at  Christmas,  1886,  and  has  since 
enjoyed  many  revivals.  Mr  Dodgson  was  always  very  fond  of 
children,  and  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the  original  of  "  Alice  " 
was  a  daughter  of  Dean  Liddell.  Aliu  was  followed  (in  the 
"  Lewis  CarroU  "  series)  by  Phantasmagoria,  in  1869;  Through 
the  Loohing-ClasSj  in  187 1;  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  (1876); 
Rhyme  and  Reason  (1883);  A  Tangled  Tale  (1885);  and 
Sylvie  and  Bruno  (in  two  parts,  1889  and  1893).  He  wrote  skits 
on  Oxford  subjects  from  time  to  time.  The  Dynamics  of  a 
Particle  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
Gladstone  and  Mr  Gathome  Hardy  (afterwards  eari  of 
Cranbrook);  and  The  New  Belfry  in  ridicule  of  the  erection  put 
up  at  Christ  Church  for  the  bcUs  that  were  removed  from  the 
Cathedral  tower  While  "Lewis  Carroll"  was  deh'ghUng 
children  of  all  ages,  C  L.  Dodgson  periodically  published  mathe- 
matical works— i4/i  Elementary  Treatise  on  DeterminasUs  (1867); 
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Euclid,  Beck  V,,  prosed  AtgebraieaUy  (1874);  Euclid  and  his 

Modern  Rivals  (1879),  the  wor]^  on  which  his  reputation  as  a 

malheqiatidan  largely  rests;  and  Curiosa  Matkematica  (x888). 

Throus^ottt  this  dual  existence  Mr  Dodgson  pertinaciously 

refused  to  acquiesce  in  being  publicly  identified  with  "  Lewis 

Carroll."    Though  the  fact  of  his  authorship  of  the  "  Alice  " 

books  was  well  known,  he  invariably  stated,  when  occasion  called 

for  such  a  pronouncement,  that "  Mr  Dodgson  neither  churned  nor 

acknowledged  any  connexion  with  the  books  not  published  under 

his  name."    He  died  at  Guildford,  on  the  Z4th  of  January  1898. 

His  memory  is  appropriately  kept  green  by  a  cot  in  the  ChUdren's 

Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  which  was  endowed 

perpetually  by  a  public  subscription. 
See  S.  D.  CoUingwood,  Life  MdLetttrs  cf  Lewis  CaneU  (1898).. 

DODO  (from  the  Portuguese  Ddudo,  a  simpleton),  a  large  bird 
formerly  inhabiting  the  island  of  Mauritius,  but  now  extinct — 
the  Didus  ineptus  of  Linnaeus.  When,  in  1507,  the  Portuguese 
discovered  the  island  which  we  now  knowas  Mauritius  they  named 
it  Ilka  do  Cemi,  from  a  notion  that  it  must  be  the  island  of  that 
name  mentioned  by  Pliny;  but  most  authors  have  insisted  that 
it  was  known  to  the  seamen  of  that  nation  as  Ilka  do  Cisne — 
perhaps  but  a  corruption  of  Ceme,  and  brought  about  by  their 
finding  it  stocked  with  large  fowls,  which,  though  not  Aquatic, 
they  likened  to  swans,  the  most  familiar  to  them  of  bulky  birds, 
hi  1598  the  Dutch,  under  Van  Neck,  took  possession  of  the  island 
and  renamed  it  Kfauritius.  A  narrative  of  this  voyage  was 
published  in  i6ox,  if  not  earlier,  and  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Here  we  have  birds  spoken  of  as  big  as  swans  or  bigger,  with  large 
heads,  no  wings,  and  a  tail  consisting  of  a  few  curly  feathers.  The 
Dutch  called  them  WalgsSgels  (the  word  is  variously  spelled), «.«. 
nauseous  birds,  either  because  no  cooking  made  them  palatable, 
or  because  this  island-paradise  afforded  an  abundance  of  fare  so 
much  superior.  De  Bry  gives  two  admirably  quaint  prints  of 
the  doings  of  the  Hollanders,  and  in  one  of  them  the  Walg99gd 
appears,  being  the  earliest  published  representation  of  its  un- 
wieldy form,  with  a  footnote  stating  that  the  voyagers  brought 
an  example  alive  to  Holland.  Among  the  company  there  was  a 
draughtsman,  and  from  a  sketch  of  his,  Clusius,  a  few  years  after, 
gave  a  figure  of  the  bird,  which  he  vaguely  called  "  GaUinaceus 
Callus  peregrinus"  but  described  rather  fully.  Meanwhile  two 
other  Dutch  fleets  had  visited  Mauritius.  One  of  them  had  rather 
an  accomplished  artist  on  board,  and  his  drawings  forttmately  still 
exist  (see  article  Bxxo).  Of  the  other  a  journal  kept  by  one  of 
the  skippers  was  subsequently  published.  This  in  the  main 
corroborates  what  has  been  before  said  of  the  birds,  but  adds  the 
curious  fact  that  they  were  now  called  by  some  Dodaarsen  and  by 
others  Dronlen^ 

Henceforth  Dutch  narrators,  though  several  times  mentioning 
the  bird,  fail  to  supply  any  important  fact  in  its  history.  Their 
navigators,  however,  were  not  idle,  and  found  work  for  their 
naturalists  and  painters.  Clusius  says  that  in  1605  he  saw  at 
Pauw's  House  in  Leyden  a  dodo's  foot,*  which  he  minutely 
describes.  In  a  copy  of  Clusius's  work  in  the  high  school  of 
Utrecht  is  pasted  an  original  drawing  by  Van  de  Venne  super- 
scribed "  Vera  effigies  huius  avis  Walgkvdgd  (quae  8c  a  nautis 
Dodaers  propter  foedam  posterioris  partis  crassitiem  nuncupatur), 
qualis  viua  Amsterodamimi  perlata  est  ex  insula  Mauritii.  Anno 
M.DC.XXVI."  Now  a  good  many  paintings  of  the  dodo  drawn 
from  life  by  Roelandt  Savery  (iS7^x639)  exist;  and  the  paint- 
ings by  him  at  Berlin  and  Vienna— dated  1626  and  1638— as 

•The  etymology  of  these  names  hat  been  much  discuawd.  .Thatof 
the  latter,  which  has  generally  been  adopted  by  German  and  French 
authorities,  teems  to  defy  investigation,  but  the  former  hat  been 
shown  by  Prof.  Schlegel  (Versl,  en  Mededed.  K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
ii.  PP^  255  d  sea.)  to  be  the  homely  name  of  the  dabchick  or  little 
ffrebe  (Podiceps  minor),  of  which  the  Dutchmen  were  reminded  by 
the  round  ttern  and  taU  diminithed  to  a  tuft  that  chararterued 
the  doda  The  tame  learned  authority,  tuggertt  that  dodo  it  a 
corruption  of  Dodaars,  but,  at  will  presently  be  teen,  we  herem  think 

him  mistakeiu  .        ...  -  •        t.  ^i*^ 

•  What  hat  become  of  the  spedmen  (whfch  may  have  been  a  relic 
of  the  biiti  brought  home  by  Van  Neck's  squadron)  u  not  known. 
Brodcrip  and  Dr  Gray  have  tuggetted  iu  identity  with  that  now  m 
the  British  Museum,  but  on  what  grounds  it  not  apparent. 


well  as  the  picture  by  Goiemaic,  belonging  to  fhe  duke  «( 
Northumberland,  dated  1627,  may  be  with  greater  fdaosibility 
than  ever  considered  portraits  of  a  captive  bird.  It  is  cveQ 
probable  that  this  was  not  the  first  example  paintH  in  Europe. 
In  the  private  library  of  the  emperor  Frauds  I.  of  Austria  was  a 
series  of  pictures  of  various  aniinals,  supposed  to  be  by  the  Dutch 
artist  Hoefnagel,  who  was  bom  about  1545.  One  of  these 
represents  a  dodo,  and,  if  there  be  no  mUtAfcg  in  Von  Fnuenfeld's 
ascription,  it  must  almost  certainly  have  been  painted  before 
1626,  while  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  ori^nal  may  have 
been  kept  in  the  vevariusn  of  the  emperor  Rudolf  H.,  and  that  the 
portion  of  a  dodo's  head,  which  was  found  in  the  museum  at 
Prague  about  1850,  belonged  to  this  example.  The  other  pictures 
by  Roelandt  Savery,  like  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  and  others,  are  undated,  but  were  probably  all 
painted  about  the  same  time — x626->z628.  The  large  picture  in 
the  British  Museum,  once  belonj^  to  Sir  Hans  Sioane,  by  an 
unknown  artist,  but  supposed  to  be  by  Roehmdt  Savery,  is  also 
undated;  while  the  still  burger  one  at  (Mord  (considered  to  be  by 
theyoungerSavery)bear8amuchlaterdate,  1651.  Undatedalso 
is  a  picture  in  Holland  said  to  be  by  Pieter  Holsteyn. 

In  1628  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  first  En^Ush  observer  of 
the  bird — one  Emanuel  Altham,  who  mentions  it  in  two  letters 
written  on  the  same  day  from  Mauritius  to  his  brother  at  home 
{Proc.  Zoel,  Soc.  1874,  pp.  447-449).  In  one  he  says:  "  Ypu 
shall  receue  ...  a  strange  fowle:  which  I  had  at  the  Iland 
Mauritius  called  by  ye  ^rtingalls  a  Do  Do:  which  for  the  rare* 
ness  thereof  I  hope  wilbe  welcome  to  you."  The  passage  in  the 
other  letter  is  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  if  it  line."  In  the  same  fleet  with  Altham  sailed  Sir  Thomas 
Hobert,  whose  Travels  ran  through  several  editions.  It  is  plain 
that  he  could  not  have  reached  Mauritius  till  1629,  thou^  1627 
has  been  usually  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  visiL  The  fullest 
account  he  gives  of  the  bird  is  in  his  edition  of  1638: "  The  Dodo 
comes  first  to  a  description:  here,  arid  in  Dygarrois*  (and  no 
where  else,  that  ever  I  could  see  or  heare  oQ  b  generated  the  Dodo 
(a  Portuguize  name  it  is,  and  has  reference  to  her  simpleness,)  a 
Bird  which  for  shape  and  rareness  might  be  call'd  a  Phoenix 
(wer't  in  Arabia:)  "  &c.  Herbert  was  wntk  as  an  etymologist, 
but  his  positive  statement,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  Altluim, 
cannot  be  set  aside,  and  hence  we  do  not  hesitate  jto  assign  a 
Portuguese  derivation  for  the  word.*  Herbert  also  gave  a  figure 
of  the  bird. 

Proceeding  chronologically  we  next  come  upon  a  carious  bit 
of  evidence.  This  is  contained  in  a  MS.  diary  kept  between  1626 
and  1640,  by  Thomas  Crossfidd  of  (Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where, 
under  the  year  J634,  mention  is  casually  made  of  one  Mr  Gosling 
"who  bestowed  the  Dodar  (a  blacke  Indian  bird)  vpon  ye 
Anatomy  schooL"  Nothing  more  is  known  of  it.  About  1638, 
Sir  Hamon  Lestrange  tells  us,  as  he  walked  London  streets  he  saw 
the  picture  of  a  strange  fowl  hung  out  on  a  doth  canvas,  and 
going  in  to  see  it  found  a  great  ^^  ^cpt  m  a  chamber  "somewhat 
bigger  than  the  largest  Turky  cock,  and  so  legged  and  footed,  but 
shorter  and  thicker."  The  keeper  called  it  a  dodo  and  showed 
the  visitora  how  his  captive  would  swallow  "  large  pd>le  stones 
...  as  bigge  as  nutmegs." 

In  1651  Morisot  published  an  account  of  a  voyage  made  by 
Francois  Cauche,  who  professed  to  have  passed  fifteen  days  in 
Mauritius,  or  "  I'isle  de  Saincte  Apollonie,"  as  he  called  it,  in 
1638.  According  to  De  Flacourt  the  narrative  is  not  very 
trustworthy,  and  indeed  certain  statements  are  obviously 
inaccurate.  Cauche  says  he  saw  there  birds  bigger  than  swans, 
which  he  describes  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  '"^•ning  dodos; 
but  perhaps  the  most  important  facts  (if  they  be  facta)  that  he 

*  t^.  Rodriguez;  an  error. 

•i  i5f"?  ^^*""'  *°  dispute  Prof.  Schleget't  suppoaed  origin  of 
Dodo.  The  Portuguete  roust  have  been  the  prior  nomenclators, 
and  if,  at  it  most  ukdy.  tome  of  their  nation,  or  men  acquainted 
with  their  language,  were  employed  to  pilot  the  Hollanders,  we  tee 
at  once  how  the  first  Dutch  name  Walgkedtd  would  give  way.  The 
meaniM  <A  Donio  not  being  plain  to  the  Dutch,  they  would,  as  is 
the  habit  of  tailors,  convert  it  into  something  they  did  understand. 
Then  Dodaers  would  eatily  tuggett  ittelf . 


DODO 


37" 


nbtea  >»  tlul  tbey  bid  a  cry  likt  ■  rMling  <"  D  *  on  cry  conime 
I'oJBD  "),  tad  tbu  tiey  l*id  ■  lioglc  while  egg  ("  grta  coinme  uo 
pun  d'OD  tol  ")  on  »  mui  oi  grais  in  the  loreAlL  He  c&lli  Ihem 
"  oiscaox  de  N«zu«t/'  perhaps,  u  i  margiul  note  [nfonzia  tu. 
fjDin  >j]  ilUmd  aF  that  Dame  which  was  then  lupposed  to  lie  iDore 
to  Ibc  northward,  but  ii  tiow  known  to  have  no  eiiilence. 

Il>  tbc  catalogue  of  Tradeicanl'i  CtUalim  if  Karitia,  praimd 
at  5a«U  lambtlk,  publiihcd  in  i6;6,  we  have  entered  among  the 


FiO. 


of  a  Dodo.  Didi 


Cambiidfe,  a 


"i'vSUSa 


"  Whole  Biidi." 

able  to  Sit  being  lO     „ 

■kin  at  the  bird  teen  by  Lettringe  tome  eighteen  yi 

Edward  Uwyd  and  Thanuu  Hyde,  liU  it  puied  in 
u  the  Aifamolcan  coUection  at  Oxford.  In  1755 
to  be  deitmyed,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  oiii 
Aahracde,  iti  bead  and  right  fc 


to  of  that 


ruly.    Int 


CotefegK  o/wmy  JVifaroJ  Xoritiei,  Ac, "  to  he  icen  at  theplici 
formerly  called  the  Music  House,  near  the  Wat  Knd  of  St  Paul'] 
Church,"  colkcled  by  one  Hubert  aliai  Forba,  and  publiahed  ir 
166;,  menlion  it  made  of  a  "  legge  of  a  Dodo,  a  great  heavv  birc 
that  cannot  fly;  ll  a  a  Bird  of  the  Mauiicius  Island. 


lahsequenlly  passed  in 


Koyal  Society. 

Crew'i  tkl  of  their  treasurs  which  was  published  in  16S1.  Thii 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Ibe  Brilisb  Museum.  It  is  a  left 
fool,  whboul  the  integumtnia,  but  It  diSen  sufficiently  in  site 
from  Ibe  Oxford  specimen  In  forbid  its  having  been  pan  of  the 
nine  iodividuaL  In  1M6  Olearius  brought  mil  (he  Caltarffitcke 
KnHH  Kemma,  wherein  be  describes  the  head  of  a  Weltlne[tl, 
*bich  some  siny  yean  later  was  removed  to  the  musenin  at 
Copenhagen,  and  is  do*  preserved  there,  having  ben  the  means 
i|  toologisls,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  J.  Tb. 


Reioh 


ueafiinit 


lebird. 


orotlKT  notices  of  the  bird.  A  compendious  bibhography,  up  10 
the  year  ia4g,  wiU  be  found  in  Strickland's  classical  work,'  and 
tbt  liM  wa*  coatioued  by  Von  Frauenfeld '  for  twenty  years  later. 
>  7V1M*  and  id  Kinini.  by  K.  E.  SliicbUnd  and  A.  G,  McIviDe 
(Loodofl.  I  §4!.  4to). 
_  ■  AVu  odifttBidcni  AIMUuHt  itI  D-mlt,  by  Ceorg  Killer  von 


whether 
Dr  Henry  Duncan,  Scottish  a 


The  last  evidence  we  have  ot  the  dodo's  eiisleiKi  b  furnithcdby  a 
journal  kept  by  Benj.  Harry,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(USS.  AddU,  3668.  r  I.  D).  Tbissbowi  its  survival  till  16S1.  but 
the  writer's  sole  remark  upotl  it  is  that  its  "  fflcsh  is  very  hard." 
The  successive  occupation  of  the  island  by  different  masters 
lyed  every  tradition  relating  to  the  bird,  and 
ire  had  ever  existed, 
journalist,  in  iSiS, 
w  ill-founded  these  doubts  were,  and  some  ten  yean 
bter  William  John  Broderip  with  much  diligence  collected  all  the 
available  evidence  into  an  admirable  essay,  which  in  its  turn  was 
succeeded  by  Strickland's  mooograpb  just  mentioned.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  little  was  done  towirds  obtaining  say  material 
advance  in  our  knowledge.  Prof.  Reinbardl'l  determination  of  its 
affinity  to  the  pigeons  {Cdumbiu)  excepted;  and  it  was  hardly 
until  George  Clark's  discovery  in  iftAsof  a  la^  number  of  dodos' 
remains  in  the  mud  of  a  pool  {the  Mare  auxSongca)  that  loolo^ts 
generally  were  prepared  to  accept  that  affinity  without  question. 
The  examination  of  bone  after  bone  by  Sit  K.  Owen  (rroai. 
Zetl.  Sk.  vi.  p.  4g)  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Danish 


sent  a  great  number  of  bones  from  the  same  swamp  to  Sir  Edward 

Newion."    From  these  the  first  correctly  restored  and  property 

to  the  museun,  of  Mauritius.    Good  specimensarein  the  British 

Museum,  at  Paris  and  at  Cambridge,  England. 

hook;  the  cheeks  were  partly  bate,  the  stout,  short  legs  yellow. 

ash -coloured,      with                                                   - 

whitish    breast    and 

tail,  yeUowish  white 

wings    (incapable   rf 

night).    Theshontail 

™  of  Zoology. 

formed  a  curly  tufl. 
The  dodo  it  said  to 

have  inhabited  foretti 

•rOiui;  it  I*  not 

and  to  have  laid  one 

II  have  been  the 

large  while  egg  on  a 

ears  before,  but 

mass  of  grass.  Besides 

ugh  WiUughhy, 

man,  hogs  and  other 

n  or  before  i6&( 

imported  animals 

it  was  ordered 

seem  to  have  eiter- 

ginal  orders  of 

minated  it.    But  tho 

dodo  is  not  Ibe  only 

name    of    Mas- 
nas,     England's 


allied  bird,  now  dead 
and  gone.    Of  this  not 

handled  by  any  nalui^ 


ion  of  it.  by  Du  ^^'*"" 

■e.  while  Bonlekoe  (1646)  gave 
resent  it.     Itwasorigii     ■ 
was  siso  applied  to  Pi 
the  Huguenot  enle  Leguat, 


ire,  appiiently  intended 


The  solitairr.  ZWiir  ttliuriiu  of  Cmelin,  referred  by  Strickland 
0  a  district  genua  Paepkafi,  is  supposed  to  have  lingered  in  the 
>  E.  Newton  and  H.  Cadow,  TVau.  Zott.  Sat,  idiL  {1B9J)  pp. 


todrigux  nnlil  about  i;4i.    Lcfoit'  hu  liveii  ■ 

Escriptioii  o(  its  qiuinl  habili.  Tbe  nuk  stood  about 
ligh;  its  oikiui  wis  bromusb  (rcy,  that  of  it)  mate 
al  to  bron,  vilb  a  wbilitb  bnul.  Tbe  oings  wen 
r,  tbe  tSit  very  small,  almoil  hiddeo.  and  the  thigh 
Ft  thick  and  curled  "  tike  thellL"  A  round  mas  of 
'  iD  the  winga  of 
HX  while  they 

nieo  wu  fierce  and  tbe  mlk  ititely,  the  birdi  livinf  an^y  or 
in  pain.  TIk  iksI  was  a  heap  of  palm  leava  a  [oot  bigh,  and 
mntaioed  a  single  luge  egg  which  was  incDhated  by  both  pueats. 
Tbe  lood  (Oiuistcd  of  seeds  and  leaves,  and  the  tqtds  aided 
iligeslion  by  iwallowing  laige  stuies;  ibcse  were  used  by  tbe 


nne,  "  as  big  as  a  musket  ball, 

waadevekiptd 

or  Ihiny  limes 

Fio.  3.— Sfcdeloo  of  a  1 


PtatiaptHli 


m  of  Zookigy,  Cant 
Dutch  lailois  to  sfaaiT>tii  (hc>i  knives  with.  One  of  these  stones, 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  iengtb,  of  eitremely  hard  vokanic 
rock.isintheCiiiibridgTniuseiun.  The figbting knobs mentioDcd 

thick,  callous  skiiL  Thousands  of  bones  of  this  curwus  flightless 
pigeon  were  collected  through  Sir  K  Newton's*  exertitms,  and 
by  H.H.Sctot*t  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Tbe 
rnnlts  are  leveral  tlmosl  complete  skeletons  of  both  tens, 
OMnpostd  bowcver  out  of  tbe  enormous  mass  of  the  diswiaied 
bones.  {A_N.;  H  F.C.) 

DODOHA,  in  Epims.  the  seat  oftbcmBt  andenl  and  veoeiable 

Tsicbarovista.     In  later  limes  the  Greeks  of  the  south  looked  on 

ie  temple  there 
was  tne  object  or  Ltequtnt  mis^om  irom  inem.  rhis  temple  was 
deditatcd  to  Zeus,  and  connected  vitfa  the  temple  was  an  oracle 

traI>MU  b"  C?puiii  'aivB."'ha)  been  ^bliS^by  iTHaklu"^ 

~  'Nm^andl.  VV.Clark.PU.  rn»i.clii.(ittq>,p(i.3i7-l6i; 
'1*79).  PP-44a-4Si- 


which  enfojed  more  reputation  in  Creece  than  any  other  laiv 
that  at  De^tht,  and  which  would  leeia  to  date  from  eaitier  Imia 
than  the  worship  of  Zeus^  for  the  normal  *"*«**'*^  of  galhcfic| 
the  responses  of  the  oracle  was  by  listening  10  Ifae  mstling  ot 
an  old  oak  tree,  which  was  lUFfnsed  10  be  the  teal  ti  the  diil;. 

difiuicd  tne.woTship.  Sometimes,  however,  auguries  woe  laka 
'  cr  manners,  bong  drawn  from  the  moaning  of  doves  in  t!ic 
branches,  the  murmur  of  a  Icvntain  which  rose  ckae  by,  or  tin 
csounding  of  Ibe  wind  in  tbe  brazen  "^"«*t  mioA  fceocd 
L  drde  all  rmnd  Ibe  temple.  Croesus  propoied  to  the  orade 
lis  wcU-known  questioD;  Lysander  sought  to  obtain  from  it  1 
auction  for  his  ambitious  views;  the  Athenians  freqns;'-> 
Lppealed  to  its  authority  during  the  FdaponnesiaB  War.  B;^ 
be  most  frequent  votaries  were  the  neighbouring  tribes  <£  tin 
Icamaniana  and  Actolians.  together  with  the  Boeotians,  wis 
claimed  a  ^xdaJ  connexion  with  the  district. 

Dodoua  is  not  unlreqttently  mentioned  by  aruieol  VTiter^  lis 
spoken  of  in  the  Iliad  as  the  stormy  abode  of  Stlli  who  tlRp  on  the 
ground  and  wash  not  their  feet,  and  in  the  Oiyarj  an  jmaguor? 
^st  of  Odysseus  to  the  orade  is  referred  to.  A  Ilsio<fic  fra^vc; 
gives  a  complete  descriptioo  of  tbe  Dodonaea  or  Hdlofia.  whiti 
is  called  a  district  full  of  com-fidds.  of  herds  and  flocks  sinl 
of  shepherds,  where  is  built  on  an  eitreoiity  (b'  Vccr^*' 
Dodima,  where  Zeus  dwells  in  Ibe  stem  of  an  oak  (4in^).  TV 
priestesses  were  called  doves  (a^Xciiu)  and  Herodotus  tdb  1 
story  which  he  learned  at  Egyptian  Thebes,  that  the  oiadc  fit 
Dodona  was  founded  by  an  £|^ptian  priestess  who  was  tarried 
away  by  tbe  Pboenidans.  but  says  that  the  local  legend  ail- 
stilulcs  for  this  priestess  a  black  dove,  a  substilnUon  in  skia 
be  tries  to  find  a  rational  meaning,  Fttun  inscripCicHts  and  Istc 
miters  we  learn  that  in  historical  times  there  was 
together  with  Zeus,  a  consort  named  Dione  (see  fi 
Oucle;  Dione). 

;  ruins,  consisting  of  a  theatre,  the  wallsof  a  ttrwn.  andiaBir 
other  buHdings,  had  been  conjectured  to  be  those  d  Dodoia  Sv 
Wordsworth  in  1831,  but  the  conjecture  was  changed  JKa 
ascertained  fact  by  the  excavations  of  Constantin  Caiapanos.  Is 
1B75  he  made  some  preliminaiy  investigations;  soon  after,  u 
extensive  discovery  of  antit]uities  was  made  by  peasants,  AiR:a| 
without  authority;  and  after  this  M.  Carapaoos  majle  a  sjrstco- 
atic  excavation  of  the  whole  site  to  a  consdciable  depth.  Ts 
topogr^>hical  and  architectural  results  are  disapfniilin^  uA 
show  cither  that  the  site  always  retained  [ts  primitive  simpba:ir. 
or  else  that  whatever  buildings  once  eusted  hate  been  leiy 
completely  destroyed. 

To  the  south  of  the  hOl,  on  whidi  are  the  walls  (^  the  IDva.  lid 
totheeast  of  the  theatre,  isa  plateau  about  loo  yds.  loog  and  P 
yds.  wide.    Towards  the  eastern  end  of  this  lenur  art  the  icani^ 

temple  of  Zeus;  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  pcmaoL  va 
or  cella,  and  opisthodomus,  and  some  of  tbe  lower  drums  of  ike 
internal  columns  of  tbe  rclla  were  stiQ  resting  00  ihdi  focod^ 
tions.  No  trace  of  any  external  cokumarie  wu  loand.  T^ 
temple  was  about  130  ft.  by  Ao  ft.  It  had  hecn  cvcncned  into  s 
Christian  chunb,  and  batdly  anyibios  of  itianJiitectnie  stems  10 
have  survived,  lull  and  around  it  were  fcund  tbe  most  inirTef- 
ing  products  of  excavation— statuettes  and  decorative  bmue^ 
many  of  them  bearing  dedications  to  Zens  Nalus  and  Dione-  inl 
inscriptions,  including  many  small  tablets  of  lead  whidi  couai^eJ 
the  questions  put  to  the  orade.  Farther  to  the  west.  00  tbe  sasf 
terrace,  were  two  rectangular  building  which  M.  CanTJ^™ 
conjectures  to  have  been  connetted  with  the  onde,  b«i  "hKi 

Below  the  lemce  was  a  predni 
flanked  with  porticoes  and  other  buildiDgs;  it  is  over  loo  yds  is 
length  and  breadth,  and  o(  irregular  shape.  One  of  the  bvMiip 
on  the  south-western  side  contained  a  pedestal  oe  akar.  am!  :i 
identified  by  K.  Carapanos  as  a  temple  of  Aphrodite.  «  tie 
insulhdent  evidence  of  a  ^nj^e  dedicated  object;  it  does  set 
seem  to  have  any  of  the  eharacterisiiti  of  a  temple.  In  [ml  J 
the  porticoet  an  rows  of  pedestals,  which  aaa  ban  staiiKs  aiJ 
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Other  dedications.  At  the  southern  comer  of  the  precinct  is  a 
kind  of  gate  or  propylaeum,  flanked  with  two  towers,  between 
which  are  placed  two  coarse  limestone  drums.  If  these  are  in  silu 
and  belong  to  the  original  gateway,  it  must  have  been  of  a  very 
rough  character;  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  carried, 
as  M.  Carapanos  suggests,  the  statuette  and  bronze  bowl  by 
which  divinations  were  carried  on« 

The  chief  interest  of  the  excavation  centres  in  the  smaller 
antiquities  discovered,  which  have  now  been  transferred  from 
M.  Carapanos's  collection  to  the  National  Museum  in  Athens. 
Among  the  dedications,  the  most  interesting  historically  are  a 
set  of  weapons  dedicated  by  King  P3nrrhus  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Romans,  including  characteristic  specimens  of  the  pilum. 
The  leaden  tablets  of  the  orade  contain  no  certain  example  of  a 
response,  though  there  are  many  questions,  varying  from  matters 
of  pul^c  policy  or  private  enterprise  to  inquiries  after  stolen 
gomls. 

The  temple  of  Dodona  was  destroyed  by  the  AetoUans  in  2x9 
B.C.,  but  the  oracle  survived  to  the  times  of  Pausanias  and  even  of 
the  emperor  Julian. 

See  C.  Wordsworth,  Greece  (1859),  p.  247;  Constantin  Carapanos, 
Dodone  el  us  mines  (Paris.  1878).  For  the  oracle  inscriptions,  see 
£.  S.  Roberts  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  L  pw  228.   (E.  Ga.) 

D0D8.  MARCUS  (X834-X909),  Scottish  divine  and  biblical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Belford,  Northumberland,  the  youngest  son 
of  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  minister  of  the  Scottish  church  of  that  town. 
He  was  trained  at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, graduating  in  1854.  Having  studied  theology  for  five  years 
he  was  licensed  in  1858,  and  in  1864  became  minister  of  Renfield 
Free  Church,  Glasgow,  where  he  worked  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  became  principal  on  the 
death  of  Dr  Rainy  in  1907  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  a6th  of 
April  1909.  Throughout  his  life,  both  ministerial  and  professorial, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  publication  of  theological  books. 
Several  of  his  writings,  especially  a  sermon  on  Inspiration 
delivered  in  X878,  incurred  the  charge  of  unorthodoxy,  and 
shortly  before  his  election  to  the  Edinburgh  professorship  he 
waa  summoned  before  the  General  Assembly,  but  the  charge  was 
dropped  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  X89X  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  Um'versity.  He  edited  Langc's 
Life  of  Christ  in  English  (Edinburgh,  1864,  6  vols.),  Augustine's 
works  (1872-X876),  and,  with  Dr  Alexander  Whyte,  Clark's 
**  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes "  series.  In  the  Expositor's 
Bible  series  he  edited  Genesis  and  x  Corinthians,  and  he  was  also  a 
contributor  to  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica 
and  Hastings'  DicUtmary  of  the  Bible.  Among  other  important 
woriu  are:  The  Epistle  to  tie  Seven  Churches  (xBds);  Israel's  Iron 
Age  (1874);  Mohammed,  Buddha  and  Christ  (1877);  Handbook 
9n  Haggaif  Zeckariah  and  Malachi  (X879);  The  Gospel  according 
Iff  St  John  (1897),  in  the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament;  The 
Bible f  its  Origin  and  Nature  (X904),  the  Bross  Lectures,  in  which 
he  gave  an  able  sketch  of  the  use  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  and 
finally  set  forth  his  Theory  of  Inspiration.  Apart  from  his  great 
services  to  Biblical  scholarship  he  takes  high  rank  among  those 
who  have  sought  to  bring  the  results  of  technical  criticism  within 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

DOMLBT.  ROBERT  (X703-X764),  English  bookseller  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  X703  near  Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire,  whm  his  father  was  master  oS  the  free  school. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  stocking-weaver  in 
Mansfield,  from  whom  he  ran  away,  taking  service  as  a  footman. 
In  1729  Dodaley  published  his  first  work,  Servitude;  a  Poem  .  .  . 
written  by  a  Footmanj  with  a  preface  and  postscript  ascribed  to 
Daniel  Defoe;  aiul  a  collection  of  short  poems,  A  Muse  in  Livery, 
or  the  PodmoM's  Miscellany,  was  published  by  subscription  in 
1732,  Dodsley's  patrons  comprising  many  persons  of  high  rank. 
This  was  followed  by  a  satirical  farce  called  The  Toyshop  (Covent 
Garden,  1735),  in  which  the  toyman  indulges  in  moral  observa- 
tions on  his  wares,  a  hint  which  was  probably  taken  from  Thomas 
Randolph 's  Conceited  Pedlar.  The  profits  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  bis  wchIu  enabled  Dodsley  to  establish  himself  with  the  help  of 


his  friends— Pope  lent  him  £xoo— as  a  bookseller  at  the  "  Tully's 
Head  "  in  Pall  Mall  in  X735.  His  enterprise  soon  made  htm  one 
of  the  foremost  publishers  of  the  day.  .One  of  his  first  publica- 
tions was  Dr  Johnson's  London,  for  which  he  gave  ten  guineas  in 
1 738.  He  published  many  of  Johnson's  works,  and  he  suggested 
and  helped  to  finance  the  English  Dictionary.  Pope  also  made 
over  to  Dodsley  his  interest  in  his  letters.  In  X738  the  publica- 
tion of  Paul  Whitehead's  Manners,  voted  scandalous  by  the  Lords, 
led  to  a  short  imprisonment.  Dodsley  published  for  Edward 
Young  and  Mark  Akenside,  and  in  1751  brought  out  Thomas 
Gray's  Elegy.  He  also  founded  several  literary  periodicals:  The 
Museum  (X746-X767,  3  vols.);  The  Preceptor  containing  a  general 
course  of  education  (X748,  2  vols.),  with  an  introduction  by  Dr 
Johnson;  The  World  (17 53-1756,  4  vols.);  and  The  Annual 
Register,  founded  in  1758  with  Edmund  Burke  as  editor.  To 
these  various  works,  Horace  Walpole,  Akenside,  Soame  Jenyns, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Burke  and  others  were 
contributors.  Dodsley  is,  however,  best  known  as  the  editor  of 
two  collections:  Select  Collection  of  (Hd  Plays  (is  vols.,  1744; 
2nd  edition  with  iu}tes  by  Isaac  Reed,  X2  vols.,  1780;  4th  edition, 
by  W  C.  Hazlitt,  1 874-1876, 15  vols.);  and  A  collection  of  Poems 
by  Several  Hands  (1748,  3  vols.),  which  passed  through  many 
editions.  In  X737  ^  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfidd,  a 
"  dramatic  tale  "  of  King  Henry  II.,  was  produced  at  Drary 
Lane,  and  received  with  much  applause;  the  sequel,  Sir  John 
Cockle  at  Court,  a  farce,  appeared  in  1 738.  In  x  745  he  published  a 
collection  of  his  dramatic  works,  and  some  poems  which  had  been 
issued  separately,  in  one  volume  under  the  modest  title  of  Trifles. 
This  was  followed  by  The  Triumph  of  Peace,  a  Masque  occasioned 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix4a-ChapeUe  (X749);  a  fragment,  entitled 
Agriculture,  of  a  long  tedious  poem  in  blank  verse  on  Public 
Virtue  (1753);  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green  (acted  at 
Drary  Lane  X739,  printed  X74X);  and  an  ode,  Melpomene  (X757). 
His  tragedy  of  Cleone  (17 58)  had  a  long  ran  at  Covent  Garden, 
2000  copies  being  sold  on  the  day  of  publication,  and  it  passed 
through  four  editions  within  the  year.  Lord  Chesterfield  is. 
however,  almost  certainly  the  author  of  the  series  of  mock 
chronicles  of  which  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England  by 
"  Nathan  ben  Saddl "  (1740)  is  the  first,  although  they  were 
included  in  the  Trifies  and  "  ben  Saddi "  was  received  as  Dodsley's 
pseudonym.  The  Economy  of  Human  Life  (X750),  a  collection  of 
moral  precepts  f requentlv  reprinted,  is  also  by  Lord  Chesterfield. 
In  1759  Dodsley  retired,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  business  to  his 
brother  James  (1724-X797),  with  whom  he  had  been  many  years 
in  partnership.  He  published  two  more  works,  The  Select  Fables 
of  Aesop  translated  by  R.  D.  (1764)  and  the  Works  of  WiUiam 
Shenstone  (3  vols.,  X764-X769).  He  died  at  Durham  while  on 
a  visit  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  on  the  23rd  of 
September  1764. 

See  also  Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers,  by  Charies  Knight  (1865), 
pp.  18^216;  "  At  Tully's  Head  "  in  EiehUenih  Century  VigneUes, 
2nd  series,  by  Austin  Dobson  (1894);  ^  Solly  in  The  Btbliographer, 
v.  (1884)  pp.  57-6t.  Dodsley's  poems  are  reprinted  with  a  memoir 
in  A.  Chalmers  s  Works  ef  English  Poets,  vol.  xv.  (x8ro). 

DODSWORTH,  ROGER  (X585-X654),  English  antiquary,  was 
bom  near  Oswaldkirk,  Yorkshire.  He  devoted  himself  early  to 
antiquarian  research,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  his  father,  Matthew  Dodsworth,  was  registrar  of  York 
cathedral,  and  could  give  him  access  to  the  records  preserved 
there.  He  married  the  widow  of  Laurence  Rawsthome  of  Hutton 
Grange,  where  he  subsequently  resided  till  his  death  in  August 
1654.  At  various  times  in  his  life  he  was  enabled  to  study  the 
records  in  the  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  Skipton  Castle, 
and  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  collected  a  vast  store  of 
materials  for  a  history  of  Yorkshire,  a  Monasticon  Anglicanum, 
and  an  English  baronage.  The  second  of  these  was  published 
with  considerable  additions  by  Sir  WiUiam  Dugdale  (2  vols., 
X655  and  i66t).  The  MSS.  were  left  to  Thomas,  third  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  by  his  will  bequeathed  them  (i(k>  volumes  in  all)  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Portions  have  been  printed 
by  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  {Dodsu>orth*s  Yorkshire 
Notes,  X884)  and  the  Chetham  Sodety  (copies  of  Lancashire  post- 
mortem inquisitions,  1875-1876). 
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DODWELL,  EDWARD  (1767-1832),  English  traveller  and 
writer  on  archaeology.  He  belonged  to  the  same  family  as 
Henry  DodwcU  the  theologian,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  travelled  from  i8ox  to  1806  in  Greece, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  for  the  most  part  in  Italy,  at  Naples 
and  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  13th  of  May  183  a,  from  the 
effects  of  an  illness  contracted  in  1830  during  a  visit  of  explora- 
tion to  the  Sabine  Mountains.  His  widow,  a  daughter  of  Count 
Giraud,  thirty  years  his  junior,  subsequently  became  famous  as 
the  "  beautiful "  countess  of-  Spaur,  and  played  a  considerable 
rdle  in  the  political  life  of  the  papal  city.  He  published  A 
Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  through  Greece  (i8iq),  of  which 
a  German  translation  appeared  in  1821;  Views  in  Greece^  thirty 
coloured  plates  (1821);  and  Views  and  Descriptions  of  Cydopian 
or  Pelasgic  Remains  in  Italy  and  Greece  (London  and  Paris,  with 
French  text,  1834)- 

DODWELL,  HENRY  (1641-X7X1),  scholar,  theologian  and 
controversial  writer,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  October,  1641.  His 
father,  having  lost/his  property  in  Connaught  during  the  rebellion, 
settled  at  York  in  1648.  Here  Henry  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  the  free  schooL  In  1654  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  he  subsequently  became 
scholar  and  fellow.  Having. conscientious  objections  to  taking 
orders  he  relinquished  his  fellowship  in  x666,  but  in  168S  he  was 
elected  Camden  professor  of  history  at  Oxford.  In  1691  he  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  Retiring  to  Shottcsbrooke  in 
Berkshire,  and  living  on  the  produce  of  a  small  estate  in  Ireland, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chronology  and  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Gibbon  speaks  of  his  learning  as  "  immense,"  and  says 
that  his  "skill  in  employing  facts  is  equal  to  his  learning," 
although  he  sevexely  criticizes  his  method  and  style.  Dodwell's 
tvorks  on  ecclesiastical  polity  are  more  numerous  and  of  much 
less  value  than  those  on  chronology,  his  judgment  being  far 
inferior  to  his  power  of  research.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  the  uon>jurors;  but 
the  doctrine  which  he  afterwards  promulgated,  that  the  soul  is 
naturally  mortal,  and  that  immortality  could  be  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  had  received  baptism  from  the  hands  of  one  set 
of  regularly  ordained  clergy,  and  was  therefore  a  privilege  from 
which  dissenters  were  hopelessly  excluded,  did  not  strengthen 
hb  reputation.  Dodwell  died  at  Shottcsbrooke  on  the  7th  of 
June  X71X.  His  chief  works  on  classical  chronology  are:  A 
Discourse  concerning  Sanckoniathon*s  Phoenician  History  (1681); 
Annates  Thucydidei  el  Xenophontei  (x7oa);  Chronologia  Craeco- 
Romano  pro  hypothesibus  Dion..  Halicarttassei  (1692);  Annales 
Vdleiani,  Quintiliann,  Statiani  (1698);  and  a  larger  treatise 
entitled  De  veteribus  Graecorum  Romanorumque  Cyclis  (1701). 

His  eldest  son  Henry  (d.  1784)  is  known  as  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Christianity  nol  founded  on  Argument ^ 
to  which  a  reply  was  published  by  his  brother  William  (i70<>- 
1785),  who  was  besides  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr 
Conycrs  Middleton  on  the  subject  of  miracles. 

See  The  Works  of  H.  D.  .  .  .  ahridg'd  foith  an  account  of  his  life, 
by  F.  Brokesby  (and  cd.,  1723}  and  Thomas  Hearne's  Diaries. 

DOG,  the  English  generic  term  for  the  quadruped  of  the 
domesticated  variety  of  Canis  (Fr.  chien).  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  unknown;  "  hound  "  represents  the  common  Teutonic 
term  (Ger.  Hund),  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  ^  English  dog  " — 
for  this  was  a  regular  phrase  in  continental  European  countries 
— represented  a  special  breed.  Most  canine  experts  believe  that 
the  dog  is  descended  from  the  wolf,  although  zoologists  are  less 
certain  (see  Carkivora);  the  osteology  of  one  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  other:  the  dog  and  the  wolf  breed 
with  each  other,  and  the  progeny  thus  obtained  will  again  breed 
with  the  dog.  There  is  one  drcumstance,  however,  which  seems 
to  mark  a  difference  between  the  two  animals:  the  eye  of  the 
dog  of  every  country  and  spedes  has  a  circular  pupil,  but  the 
position  or  form  of  the  pupil  is  oblique  in  the  wolf.  W.  Youatt 
says  there  is  also  a  marked  difference  In  the  temper  and  habits 
of  the  two.  The  dog  is  generally  easily  managed,  and  although 
H.  C  Brooke  of  Welling,  Kent,  succeeded  in  making  a  wolf 


fairly  tractable,  the  experience  of  others  has  been  the  reveifc  of 
encouraging.  G.  Cuvier  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  young 
wolf  which,  having  been  trained  to  follow  his  master,  showed 
affection  and  submission  scarcely  inferior  to  the  domesticated 
dog.  During  the  absence  from  home  of  his  owner  the  wolf  was 
sent  to  a  menagerie,  but  pined  for  his  master  and  would  scarcely 
take  any  food  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length,  however,  he 
became  attached  to  his  keepers  and  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
his  former  associate.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  his  master 
returned,  and,  the  moment  his  voice  was  heard,  the  wolf  recog- 
nized him  and  lavished  on  him  the  most  affectionate  caresses. 
A  still  longer  separation  followed,  but  the  wolf  again  remembered 
his  old  associate  and  showed  great  affection  upon  his  return. 
Such  an  association  proves  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  dog  and  the  wolf  in  recognition  of  man  as  an  object 
of  affection  and  veneration.  H.  C.  Brooke  succeeded  in  training 
his  wolf  so  well  that  it  was  xio  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  latter 
following  his  master  like  a  dog.  The  wolf  did  not  like  strangers, 
however,  and  was  very  shy  in  their  presence. 

In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  the  dog  is  qx>ken  of  almost  with 
abhorrence;  it  ranked  amongst  the  unclean  beasts:  traffic  in  it 
was  considered  as  an  abomination,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  be 
offered  in  the  sanctuary  in  the  discharge  of  any  vow.  Part  off 
the  Jewish  ritual  was  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
idolatry  which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  every  other  people. 
Dogs  were  held  in  considerable  veneration  by  the  Egyptians, 
from  whose  tyranny  the  Israelites  bid  just  escaped;  figures  of 
them  appeared  on  the  friezes  of  most  of  the  temples,  and  they 
were  regarded  as  emblems  of  the  divine  being.  Herodotus, 
speaking  of  the  sanctity  in  which  some  animals  were  held  by 
the  Egyptians,  says  that  the  people  of  every  family  in  which  a 
dog  died  shaved  themselves — ^their  expression  of  mourning — 
adding  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his  own  time. 

The  cause  of  this  attachment  to  and  veneration  for  the  dog  is, 
however,  expkined  in  a  far  more  probable  and  pleasing  way  than 
by  many  of  the  fables  of  ancient  mythology.  The  prosperity  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  almost  the  very  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants, 
depended  upon  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile;  and  they 
looked  for  it  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  Its  approach  was  an- 
nounced by  the  appearance  of  a  certain  star,  Sirius,  and  as  soon 
as  that  star  was  .seen  above  the  horizon  the  people  hastened  to 
remove  their  flocks  to  the  higher  ground  and  abandoned  the 
lower  pastures  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  stream.  They 
hailed  it  as  their  guard  and  protector;  and,  associating  with  iu 
apparent  watchfulness  the  well-known  fiddity  of  the  dog.  they 
called  it  the  "  dog-star  "  and  worshipped  it.  It  was  in  far  later 
periods  and  in  other  countries  that  the  appearance  of  the  dog- 
sur  was  regarded  as  the  signal  of  insufferable  beat  or  prevalent 
disease.  In  Ethiopia,  not  only  was  great  veneration  paid  to  the 
dog,  but  the  inhabitanu  used  to  elea  a  dog  as  their  king.  It 
was  kept  in  great  state,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  off 
officers  and  guards:  when  it  fawned  upon  them  it  was  supposed 
to  be  pleased  with  their  proceedings;  when  it  growled,  it  dis- 
approved of  the  manner  in  which  their  government  was  con- 
ducted. Such  indications  of  will  were  implicitly  obeyed,  or  were 
translated  by  the  worshippers  as  their  own  capria  or  interest 
indicated. 

Even  1000  years  after  this  period,  the  dog  was  highly  esteemed 
in  Egypt  for  its  sagacity  and  other  excellent  qualities;  for 
when  Pythagoras,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  founded  a  new 
sect  in  Greece,  and  at  Croton  in  southern  Italy,  be  taught,  with 
the  Egyptian  philosophers,  that  at  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul 
entered  into  that  of  various  animals.  After  the  death  of  any  of 
his  favourite  disciples  he  would  hold  a  dog  to  the  mouth  of  the 
man  in  order  to  receive  the  departing  ^irit,  saying  that  there 
was  no  animal  which  could  perpetuate  his  virtues  better  than 
that  quadruped.  It  was  in  order  to  preserve  the  Israelites  from 
errors  and  follies  of  this  kind,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  idolatry  being  established,  that  the  dog  was  afterwards 
regarded  with  utter  abhorrence  amongst  the  Jews,  aiul.  this 
feeling  prevailed  during  the  continuance  of  the  Inraclitcs  in 
Palestine. 
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The  Hindus  abo  regard  the  dog  as  nndean,  and  submit  to 
variotts  puzifications  if  they  acddentally  come  in  contact  with  it, 
believing  that  eveiy  dog  is  animated  by  a  widced  and  malignant 
q>irit  condemned -to  do  penance  in  that  fonn  for  crimes  committed 
in  a  iH«vious  state  oi  existoice.  In  every  Mabommedan  and 
Hindu  country  tlie  most  scurrilous  epithet  bestowed  on  a  Euro- 
pean or  a  Christian  is  "  a  dog,"  and  that  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  whole  of .  the  Jewish  history  there  is  not  a  single 
allusion  to  hunting  with  dogs.  Mention  is  made  of  nets  and 
snares,  but  the  dog  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the 
pufsait  of  game. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  other  countries  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  even  where  the  dog  was  esteemed  and 
valued,  and  had  become  the  companion,  the  friend  and  the 
defender  of  man  and  his  home;  and  in  the  and  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Arrian  wrote  that  "  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  a  fair  trial  of  speed  in  a  good  run,  and  ensnaring  a  poor 
animal  without  an  effort,  as  between  the  secret  piratical  assaults 
of  robbers  at  sea  and  the  victorioiu  naval  engagements  of  the 
Atbeniaru  at  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis."  The  first  hint  of  the 
employment  of  the  dog  in  the  pursuit  of  other  animals  is  given  by 
Oppian  in  his  Cynegetica,  who  attributes  it  to  PoUux  about  soo 
years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Levitical  law.  The  precise 
species  of  dog  that  was  cultivated  in  Greece  at  that  eariy  period 
cannot  be  affirmed,  although  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Feversham  at  Duncombe  Hall,  representing 
the  favourite  dog  of  Alcibiades,  differs  but  little  from  the  New- 
foundland dog  of  the  present  day.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
another  piece  of  eariy  sculpture  from  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Antoninus,  near  Rome.  The  greyhound  puppies  which  it  repre- 
sents are  identical  with  a  brace  of  saplings  of  the  present  day. 
In  the  eariy  periods  of  their  history  the  Greeks  depended  too 
much  on  their  nets  to  capture  game,  and  it  was  not  until  later 
times  that  they  pursued  their  prey  with  dogs,  and  then  not  with 
gre^ounds,  idiich  run  by  sight,  but  with  beagles,  the  dwarf  hound 
iriiidi  is  still  very  popular.  Later,  mention  Is  made  of  large 
and  ferocious  dogs  which  were  employed  to  guard  sheep  and 
cattle,  or  to  watch  at  the  door  of  the  house,  or  even  to  act  as  a 
companion,  and  G.  Cuvier  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  dog 
exhibits  the  most  complete  and  the  most  useful  conquest  that 
man  has  made.  Each  individual  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  master, 
adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  and  defends  his  property,  and 
temains  attached  to  him  even  unto  death;  and  all  this  q>rings 
noC  from  mere  necessity  nor  from  constraint,  but  simply  from 
gr&titode  and  true  friendship. 

The  swiftness,  the  strength  and  the  highly  devel(^>ed  power 
of  went  in  the  dog,  have  made  it  a  powerful  ally  of  man  against 
the  other  animals;  and  periiaps  these  qualities  in  the  dog  were 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  society.  Instances  of  dogs 
having  saved  the  lives  of  their  owners  by  that  strange  intuition 
of  approadiing  danger  which  they  appear  to  possess,  or  by  their 
pfotection,  are  innumerable:  their  attachment  to  man  has 
inapiied  the  poet  and  formed  the  subject  of  many  notable  books, 
while  in  Daniel's  Rural  Sports  is  related  a  story  of  a  dog  dying 
in  the  fulness  of  joy  caused  by  the  return  of  his  master  after  a 
two  years'  absence  from  home. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  all  dogs  sprang  from  one  common 
source,  but  climate,  food  and  cross-breeding  caused  variations 
of  form  which  suggested  particubr  uses,  and  these  being  either 
designedly  or  accidentally  perpetuated,  the  various  breeds  of 
dogs  arose,  and  became  numerous  in  pn^rtion  to  the  progress 
of  dviUzation.  Among  the  ruder  or  savage  tribes  they  possess 
but  one  form;  but  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised  many 
inventions  to  increase  his  comforts;  he  has  varied  and  multiplied 
the  characters  and  kinds  of  domestic  animals  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  hence  the  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  dogs. 
The  parent  stock  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace;  but  the  wiki  dog, 
wheitver  found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  or  northern  Europe,  has 
nearly  the  same  character,  and  bears  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  the  British  dog  of  the  ordinary  type;  while  many  of 
those  from  the  southern  hemisphere  can  scarcely  be  distinguidied 
faom  the  doss-bied  poaching  dog,  the  lurcher. 


Dogs  were  first  classified  into  three  groups."(r)  Those  having 
the  head  more  or  less  ebngated,  and  the  parietal  bones  of  the 
skull  widest  at  the  base  and  gradually  approaching  towards 
each  other  as  they  ascend,  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  being 
on  the  same  line  with  the  upper  molar  teeth.  The  greyhound  and 
all  its  varieties  belong  to  this  dass.  (2)  The  head  moderatdy 
ebngated  and  the  parietals  diverging  from  each  othor  for  a 
certain  q)ace  as  they  rise  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  enlarging  the 
cerebral  cavity  and  the  frontal  smus.  To  this  class  bek>ng  most 
of  the  useful  dogs,  such  as  the  spanid,  the  setter,  the  pointer 
and  the  sheepdog.  (3)  The  muzde  more  or  less  shortened,  the 
frontal  sinus  enhtrged,  and  the  cranium  elevatfcd  and  diminkhed 
in  capadty.  To  this  dass  bebng  some  of  the  terriers'  and  noost 
of  the  toy  dogs. 

Later,  however,  *'Stonehenge"  (J.  H.  Walsh),  in  BrUuk  Rural 
Sports,  classified  dogs  as  follows:-— (a)  Dogs  tluit  find  game  for 
man,  leaving  him  to  kill  it  himself— the  pointer,  setters,  q>aniels 
and  water  q>aniels.  (6)  Dogs  which  kill  game  when  found  for 
them— the  En^ish  greyhound,  (c)  Dogs  which  find  and  also 
kill  thdr  game— the  bk)odhound,  the  foxhound,  the  harrier, 
the  beagle,  the  otterhound,  the  fox  terrier  and  the  truffle  dog. 
(d)  Dogs  which  retrieve  game  that  has  been  wounded  by  man — 
the  retriever,  the  deeriiound.  (e)  Useful  companions  of  man — 
the  mastiff,  the  Newfoundland,  the  St  Bernard  dog,  the  bulldog, 
the  bull  terrier,  terriers,  she^ogs,  Pomeranian  or  Spits,  and 
Dalmatian  dogs.  (/)  Ladies'  toy  dogs— King  Charies  q>aniel,  the 
Blenheim  qianid,  the  Italian  greyhound,  the  pug  dog,  the 
Maltese  dog,  toy  terriers,  toy  poodles,  the  lion  dog,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  spaniels.  In  1894  Modem  Dogs  (Rawdon  B.  Lee)  was 
issued,  the  »mple  dassification  of  sporting  and  ix>n-^)orting 
dog— terrien  anid  toy  dogs,  being  adopted;  but  although  there 
had  been  an  undentandmg  smce  1874,  when  the  first  volume  of 
the  KennaCluh  Stud  Book  (Frank  C.  S.  Pearce)  was  issued,  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  dogs,  an  incident  at 
Altrincham  Show  in  September  1900— an  exhibitor  entering  a 
Russian  wolfhound  in  both  the  sporting  and  non-sporting  com- 
petitions— made  it  necessary  for  authoritative  information  to  be 
given  as  to  how  the  breeds  should  be  separated.  Following 
petitions  to  the  Kennd  Club  from  exhibiton  at  the  dub's  own 
show  at  the  Crystal  Pahice,  and  also  at  the  show  of  the  Scottish 
Kennel  Club  in  Edinburgh  during  the  autunm  of  rgoo,  the 
divisions  were  decided  upon  as  follows: — 

Sporting. — Bkxxlhound,  otterhound,  foxhound,  harrier,  beaf^e, 
basset  hound  (smooth  and  rouj^),  dachshund,  greyhound, 
deerhound,  Borzoi,  Irish  wolfhound,  whippet,  pointer,  setter 
(English,  Irish  and  bbick  and  tan),  retriever  (flat-coated,  curly- 
coated  and  Labrador),  !^)aniel  (Irish  water,  water  other  than  Irish, 
Clumber,  Sussex,  field,  En^i^  springer,  other  than  Clumber, 
Sussex  and  field:  Welsh  springer,  red  and  white  and  Cocker); 
fox  terriers  (smooth- and  wire-coated);  Irish  terrier,  Scotch 
terrier,  Welsh  terrier,  Dandie  Dinmont  terrier,  Skye  terrier 
(prick-eared  and  drop-eared),  Airedale  terrier  and  Bedlington 
terrier. 

Non-Sporting.— BiiX^dogt  bulldog  (miniature),  mastiff,  Great 
Dane,  Newfoundland  (black,  white  and  black,  or  other  than 
black),  St  Bernard  (rough  and  smooth).  Old  English  sheepdog, 
collie  (rough  and  smooth),  Dalmatian,  poodle,  bull  terrier,  white 
English  terrier,  black  and  tan  terrier,  toy  spaniel  (King  Charles 
or  black  and  tan,  Blenhdm,  ruby  or  red  and  tricok>ur),  Japanese, 
Pekingese,  Yorkshire  terrier,  Maltese,  Italian  greyhound,  chow- 
chow,  bbdc  and  tan  terrier  (miniature),  Pomeranian,  pug  (fawn 
and  black),  Schipperke,  Griffon  BruxeUois,  foreign  dogs 
(bouledogues  fran^ais,  dk-hounds,  Eskimos,  Lhasa  terriers, 
Samoyedes  and  any  other  varieties  not  mentioned  under  this 
heading). 

On  the  4th  of  May  1R98  a  sub-committee  of  the  Kennd  Gub 
decided  that  the  following  breeds  should  be  classified  as  "toy 
dogs  ":— Black  and  tan  terrien  (under  7  lb),  bull  terrien  (under 
8  lb),  griffons,  lullan  greyhounds,  Japanese,  Maltese,  Pekingese, 
poodles  (under  15  in.),  pugs,  toy  spaniels,  Yorkshire  terrien  and 
Pomeranians. 

All  these  varieties  were  represented  at  the  annual  show  ol  the 
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Kcnnd  Club  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  and  at  the  representative 
exhibition  of  America  held  under  the  management  of  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club  in  the  following  spring  the  classification  was 
substantially  the  same,  additional  breeds,  however,  being  Boston 
terriers — practically  unknown  in  England, — Chesapeake  Bay 
dogs,  Chihuahuas,  Papillons  and  Roseneath  terriers.  The  latter 
were  only  recently  introduced  into  the  United  StateSi  though  well 
known  in  Great  Britain  as  the  West  Highland  or  Poltalloch 
terrier;  an  application  which  was  made  (1900)  by  some  of  their 
admirers  for  separate  classification  was  rdfused  by  the  Kennel 
Club,  but  afterwards  it  was  granted,  the  breed  being  classified  as 
the  West  Highland  white  terrier. 

The  establishment  of  shows  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  June 
1859  secured  for  dogs  attention  which  had  been  denied  them  up 
to  that  time,  although  sportsmen  had  appreciated  their  value  for 
centuries  and  there  had  been  pubh'c  coursing  meetings  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Lord  Orford,  however,  estabUshed  the  first 
club  at  Marham  Smeelh  near  Swa£niam,  where  coursing  is  still 
carried  on,  in  1776.  The  members  were  in  number  confined  to 
that  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet;  and  when  any  vacancy 
happened  it  was  filled  up  by  ballot.  On  the  decease  of  the  founder 
of  the  club,  the  members  agreed  to  purchase  a  silver  cup  to  be  run 
for  annually,  and  it  was  intended  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
like  the  whip  at  Newmarket,  but  before  starting  for  it,  in  the  year 
1792,  it  was  decided  that  the  winner  of  the  cup  should  keep  it 
and  that  one  should  be  annually  purchased  to  be  run  for  in 
November.  At  the  formation  of  the  dub  each  member  assumed  a 
colour,  and  also  a  letter,  which  he  used  as  the  initial  of  his  dog's 
name.  The  Newcastle  dog  show  of  1859  was  promoted  by  Mr 
Pape — ^a  local  sporting  gunmaker — and  Mr  Shorthosc,  and 
although  only  pointers  and  setters  were  entered  for  in  two  classes 
immense  interest  was  taken  in  the  show.  But  neither  the 
promoters  nor  the  ^wrtsmen  who  supported  it  could  have  had 
the  faintest  idea  as  to  how  popular  dog  shows  would  become.. 
The  judges  at  that  historic  gathering  were:  Messrs  J.  Jobling 
(Morpeth),  T.  Robson  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  and  J.  H.  Walsh 
(London)  for  pointers,  and  E.  Foulgcr  (Alnwick),  R.  Brailsford 
(Knowsley)  and  J.  H.  Walsh  for  the  setters.  Sixty  dogs  were 
shown,  and  it  was  said  that  such  a  collection  had  not  been  seen 
together  before;  while  so  even  was  the  quality  that  the  judges 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  their  awards.  The  prizes  were 
sporting  guns  made  by  Mr  Pape  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
promoters  of  the  show.  So  great  a  success  was  scored  that  other 
shows  were  held  in  the  same  year  at  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh; 
while  the  Cleveland  Agricultural  Sodety  alsio  established  a  show 
of  foxhounds  at  Redcar,  the  latter  being  the  forerunner  of  that 
very  fine  show  of  hounds  which  is  now  held  at  Peterborough 
every  summer  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  out-of-season  sodety 
gathering  of  hunting  men  and  women.  . 

Mr  Brailsford  was  the  secretary  of  the  show  at  Birmingham, 
and  he  had  classes  for  pointers,  English  and  Irish  setters,  retrievers 
and  Clumber  spaniels.  Another  big  success  was  scored,  and  the 
National  Dog  Show  Society  was  established. for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  show  of  sporting  dogs  in  Birmingham  every  winter. 
Three  years  later  proposals  were  made  in  The  Field  to  promote 
public  trials  of  pointers  and  setters  over  game,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  i8th  of  April  1865  that  a  further  step  was  taken  in  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  dog  by  the  promotion  of  working 
trials.  They  were  held  at  Southill,  near  B^ford,  on  the  estate  of 
S.  Whitbread,  M.P.,  and  they  attracted  great  interest.  The  order 
of  procedure  at  the  early  field  trials  was  similar  to  what  it  is 
to-day,  only  the  awards  were  given  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of 
points  as  follows:  nose,  40;  pace  and  range,  30;  temperament, 
to;  staunchness  before,  10;  behind,  xo.  Style  of  working  was 
also  taken  into  consideration.  In  1865  a  show  was  held  in  Paris, 
and  after  the  National  Dog  Club — not  the  Birmingham  society 
— had  failed,  as  the  result  of  a  disastrous  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  a  further  exhibition  was  arranged  to  be  held  in  June  1870 
under  the  management  of  G.  Nutt  and  a  very  strong  committee, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  noted  owners  of  sporting 
dogs  of  that  time.  The  details  of  the  show  were  arranged  by 
S.  E.  Shirley  and  J.  H.  Murchison,  but  the  exhibition,  although  a 


most»interesting  one,  was  a  faQure,  and  the  guarantors  had  to  face 
a  heavy  loss.  A  second  venture  proved  to  be  a  little  nK>re 
encouraging,  although  again  there  was  a  loss ;  but  in  April  1873,  the 
Kennel  Club,  which  is  now  the  governing  body  of  the  canine  world, 
was  founded  by  S.  E.  Shiriey,  who,  after  acting  as  its  chairman  for 
many  years,  was  dected  the  president,  and  occupied  that  position 
until  his  death  in  March  1904.  His  successor  was  the  duke  of 
Connaught  and  Stratheam;  the  vice^residents  induding  the 
duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Algernon  Gordon  Lennox,  J.  H.  Saltd' 
and  H.  Richards.  The  progress  of  the  dub  has  been  remarkable, 
and  that  its  formation  did  much  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  various  breeds  of  dogs,  to  encourage  their  use  in  the  field  by 
the  promotion  of  working  trials,  and  to  check  abuses  which  were 
common  with  regard  to  the  registration  of  pedigrees,  &c,  cannot 
be  denied.  The  abolition  of  the  cropping  of  the  ears  of  Great 
Danes,  bull  terriers,  black  and  tan  terriers,  white  English  terriers, 
Irish  terriers  and  toy  terriers,  in  1889  gained  the  approval  of  all 
humane  lovers  of  dogs,  and  although  attempts  have  been  made  to 
induce  the  dub  to  modify  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  exhibition 
of  cropped  dogs,  the  practice  has  not  been  revived;  it  is  declared, 
however,  that  the  toy  terriers  and  white  Encash  terriers  have  lost 
such  smartness  by  the  retention  of  the  ears  that  they  are  becoming 
extinct.  The  dub  has  control  over  all  the  shows  held  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  no  fewer  than  5x9  bdng  held  in  1905,  the  actual 
number  of  dogs  which  were  entered  at  the  leading  fixtures  bdng: 
Kennd  Club  show  1789,  Cruft's  1768,  Ladies*  Kennel  Aasodation 
X306,  Manchester  1190,  Edinburgh  896  and  Birmingham  897. 
In  1906,  however,  no  fewer  than  1956  dogs  were  entered  at  the 
show  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club,  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York;  a  fact  proving  that  the  show  is  as  popular 
in  America  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  home  of  the  move- 
ment. The  enormous  sum  of  £1 500  has  been  paid  for  a  colUc,  and 
xooo  guineas  for  a  bulldog,  both  show  dogs  pure  and  simple; 
while  £500  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  fox  terrier.  Excepting  for 
greyhounds,  however,  high  prices  are  rarely  offered  for  sporting 
dogs,  300  guineas  for  the  pointer  "  Coronation  "  and  200  guineas 
for  the  retriever  "  High  Legh  Blarney  "  being  the  best  reporUd 
prices  for  gun  dogs  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  foreign  and  colonial  dubs  which  are  affiliated  to  the  Renncl 
Club  are:  the  Guernsey  Dog  Club,  the  lulian  Kennd  Club,  the 
Jersey  Dog  Club,  La  Social  Centrale  (Paris),  Moscow  Gun  Club 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  New  South  Wales  Kennd  Club, 
Nimrod  Club  (Amsterdam),  Northern  Indian  Kennd  Association, 
Ro3ral  St  Hubert's  Society  (Brussels)  and  the  South  African 
Kennel  Club  (Cape  Town).  Its  ramifications  therefore  extend 
to  all  parts  of  the  world;  while  its  rules  are  the  basis  of  those 
adopteid  by  the  American  Kennd  Club,  tl^e  governing  body  of 
the  "  fancy  "  in  the  United  States.  A  joint  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  two  bodies,  hdd  in  London  in  1900.  did 
much  towards  securing  the  uniformity  of  ideas  which  is  so  essential 
between  associations  having  interests  in  common. 

Most  of  the  leading  breeds  have  clubs  or  sodctics,  which  have 
been  founded  by  admirers  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  interests 
of  their  favourites;  and  such  combinations  as  the  Bulldog  Club 
(incorporated),  the  London  Bulldog  Sodety,  the  British  Bulldog 
Club,  the  Fox  Terrier  Club,  the  Assodation  of  Bloodhound 
Breeders— under  whose  management  the  first  man-hunting  trials 
were  held,— the  Bloodhound  Hunt  Club,  the  Collie  Club,  the 
Dachshund  Club,  the  Dandie  Dinmont  Terrier  Club,  the  English 
Setter  Club,  the  Gamekeepers'  Assodation  of  the  United 
Kingd6m,  the  International  Gun  Dog  League,  the  Irish  Terrier 
Club,  the  Irish  Wolfhound  Club,  the  St  Bernard  Club,  the  National 
Terrier  Club,  the  Pomeranian  Club,  the  Spaniel  Club,  the  Scottish 
Terrier  Club  and  the  Toy  Bulldog  Club  have  done  good  work  in 
keeping  the  claims  of  the  breeds  they  represent  before  the  dog- 
owning  public  and  encouraging  the  breeding  of  dogs  to  type. 
Each  club  has  a  standard  of  points;  some  hold  their  own  shows; 
while  others  issue  dub  gazettes.  All  this  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  establishment  of  a  show  for  sporting  dogs  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  in  the  summer  of  1859. 

America  can  daim  a  list  of  over  twenty  spedalist  dubs,  and 
in  both  countries  women  exhibitors  have  thdr  independent 
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tssociations,  Queen  Alexandra  ha^nng  become  one  of  the  chief 
supportera  of  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  (England).  There 
b  a  ladies'  branch  of  the  Kennel  Club,  and  the  corresponding 
clubs  in  America  are  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of  America 
and  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of  Massachusetts. 

2>e  Casette  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Kennel  Club.  The  Field, 
however,  retains  its  position  as  the  leading  canine  journal,  the 
influence  of  J.  H.  Walsh  (*' Stonehenge  "),  who  did  so  much 
towards  establishing  the  first  dog  shows  and  field  trials,  having 
never  forsaken  it:  the  work  he  began  was  carried  on  by  its  kennel 
editor,  Rawdon  B.  Lee  (d.  1908),  whose  volumes  on  Modem  Dogs 
(sporting,  non-^>orting  and  terriers)  are  the  standard  works  on 
dogs.  Our  Dogs,  The  Kennel  iiagaxine,  and  The  Illustrated  Kennel 
News  are  the  remaining  canine  journals  in  England.  Several 
weekly  papers  published  on  the  continent  of  Europe  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  space  to  dogs,  and  canine  journals 
have  been  started  in  America,  South  Africa  and  even  India: 
while  apart  from  Lee's  volumes  and  other  carefully  compiled 
vrorks  treating  on  the  dog  in  general,  the  various  breeds  have  been 
written  about,  and  the  books  or  monographs  have  large  sales.  At 
the  end  of  1905  E.  W.  Jaquet  wrote  The  Kennel  Club:  a  Hilary 
and  Record  of  its  Work,  and  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Dogs  is  edited  by 
Mr  Harding  Coz;  Mr  Sidney  Turner,  the  chairman  of  the  Kennd 
Club  committee,  edited  The  Kennel  Encyclopaedia,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  in  1907.  Dog  lovers  are  now 
numbered  by  their  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  addition  to  shows 
of  their  favourites,  owners  are  also  liberally  catered  for  in  the 
shape  of  working  trials,  for  during  the  season  competitions  for 
bloodhounds,  pointers,  setters,  retrievers,  spaniels  and  sheepdogs 
are  held. 

Breeds  of  Dog. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  vast 
majority  of  breeds  of  dogs,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
progressive  changes  which  have  been  made  within  comparatively 
recent  times  by  fanciers  have  not  been  accurately  recorded  by  the 
preservation,' in  mu:ieunis  or  collections,  of  the  actual  specimens 
considered  typical  at  different  dates.  No  scientific  classification 
of  the  breeds  of  dogs  is  at  present  possible,  but  whilst  the  division 
already  given  into  *'  sporting  "  and  "  non-sporting  "  is  of  some 
practical  value,  for  descriptive  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  make 
a  division  into  the  six  groups:— wolfdogs,  greyhounds,  q>aniels, 
hounds,  mastiffs  and  terriers.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  all  these  types  interbreed  freely,  and  that  many  intermediate, 
and  forms  of  wholly  doubtful  position,  occur. 

Wolfltounds.  —  Throughout  the  northern  regions-  of  both 
hemi^heres  there  are  several  breeds  of  semi-domesticated  dogs 
which  are  wolf-like,  with  erect  ears  and  long  woolly  hair.  The 
Eskimo  dog  has  been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  reclaimed 
wolf,  and  the  Eskimo  are  stated  to  maintain  the  size  and  strength 
of  their  dogs  by  crossing  them  with  wolves.  The  domestic  dogs 
of  some  North  American  Indian  tribes  closely  resemble  the 
coyote;  the  black  wolfdog  of  Florida  resembles  the  black  wolf  of 
the  same  region;  the  sheepdogs  of  Europe  and  Asia  resemble  the 
wolves  of  those  countries,  whilst  the  pariah  dog  of  India  is  closely 
similar  to  the  Indian  wolf.  The  Esldmo  dog  has  small,  upright 
ears,  a  straight  bushy  tail,  moderately  sharp  muzzle  and  rough 
coat.  I«ike  a  wolf,  it  howls  but  does  not  bark.  It  occurs  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  varieties  in  the 
old  and  new  world  differing  slightly  in  colour.  They  are  fed  on 
fish,  game  and  meat.  They  are  good  hunters  and  wonderfully 
cunning  and  enduring.  Their  services  to  their  owners  and  to 
Arctic  expbreis  are  well  known,  but  Eskimo  dogs  are  so  rapacious 
that  it  is  impossible  to  train  them  to  refrain  from  attacking  sheep, 
goats  or  any  small  domesticated  animals.  The  Hare  Indian  dog 
of  the  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie  river  is  more  slender, 
gentle  and  affectionate  than  the  Eskimo  dog,  but  is  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  preserves  many  of  the  characters  of  its  wikl  ally, 
the  coyote,  and  is  practically  unable  to  bark. 

The  Pomeranian  dog  b  a  ctose.ally  of  the  Eskimo  breed  and 
was  formerly  used  as  a  wolfdog,  but  has  been  much  modified. 
The  laifer  variety  of  the  race  has  a  sharp  muazle,  upri^t 


pointed  ears,  and  a  bushy  tail  generaDy  carried  over  the  back. 
It  varies  in  colour  from  black  through  grey  to  reddish  brown  and 
white.  The  smaller  variety,  sometimes  known  as  the  Spitz,  was 
formeriy  in  some  repute  as  a  fancy  dog,  a  white  variety  ndtii  a 
black  tip  to  the  nose  and  a  pure  black  variety  being  q>ecxally 
prized.  Pomeranians  have  been  given  most  attention  in  Germany 
and  Belgium,  while  the  so<alled  Spitz  has  been  popukr  in 
England  and  America. 

The  sheepdogs  and  collies  are  still  furthet  removed  from  the 
wolf  type,  and  have  the  tip  of  the  ear  pendent.  The  tail  b  thick 
and  bushy,  the  feet  and  legs  particularly  strong,  and  there  b 
usually  a  double  dew<l.iw  on  each  hind  limb.  The  many  varieties 
found  in  different  countries  have  the  same  general  characters. 
The  bark  b  completely  dog-like,  and  the  primitive  hunting 
instincts  have  been  cultivated  into  a  marvdious  aptitude  for 
herding  sheep  and  cattle.  The  training  takes  place  during  the 
first  year,  and  the  work  b  learned  with  extreme  facility.  The 
Scotch  collie  b  lighter  and  more  elegant,  and  has  a  sharper 
muzzle.  Since  it  became  popular  as  a  pet  dog,  its  appearance 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  whilst  it  has  lost  its  old  sullen 
concentration,  it  has  retained  unusual  intelligence  and  has 
become  playful  and  affectionate.  The  wolfdogs  all  hunt  chiefly 
by  scent. 

Creykounds.—Thtait  are  characterized  by  slight  build,  small 
ears  falling  at  the  tips,  elongated  limbs  and  taib  and  long 
narrow  muzzles.  They  hunt  entirely  by  sight,  the  sense  of  smell 
being  defective.  The  English  greyhound  b  the  most  conspicuous 
and  best-known  member  of  the  group,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  parent  of  most  of  the  others.  The  animal  b  thoroughly 
adapted  for  extreme  speed,  the  long,  rat-like  tail  being  used  in 
balancing  the  body  in  quick  turns.  The  favourite  cdour  b  a 
uniform  sandy,  or  pale  grey  tone,  but  charactera  directly  related 
to  capacity  for  speed  have  received  most  attention.  The  Italian 
greyhound  is  a  miniature  greyhound,  still  capable  of  considerable 
speed  but  so  delicate  that  it  b  almost  tmable  to  pull  down  even 
a  rabbit,  and  b  kept  simply  as  a  pet  The  eyes  are  large  and  soft, 
and  a  golden  fawn  b  the  colour  most  prized.  The  Scotch  deer- 
hound  b  a  larger  and  heavier  variety  of  the  English  greyhound, 
with  rough  and  shaggy  hair.  It  has  been  used  both  for  deer 
stalking  and  for  coursing,  and  several  varieties  exbt  The  Irish 
wolfhound  b  now  extinct,  but  appeara  to  liave  been  a  powerful 
race  heavier  than  the  deerhovmd  but  similar  to  it  in  general 
characters.  Greyhounds  have  been  bred  from  time  immemorial 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  while  unmbtakable 
representatives  are  figured  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  exbting  Oriental  varieties  are  in  most  cases  characterized  by 
silky  hair.  The  hairless  dogs  of  Central  Africa  are  greyhounds 
empbyed  chiefly  in  hunting  antelopes,  and  there  are  somewhat 
similar  varieties  in  China,  Central  and  South  America. 

The  whippet  b  a  local  English  dog,  used  chiefly  in  rabbit 
coursing  ahd  racing,  and  b  almost  certainly  a  cross  between 
greyhounds  and  terriers. 

The  lurcher  b  a  dog  with  the  general  shape  of  a  greyhound, 
but  with  a  heavier  body,  larger  ears  and  rougher  coat.  Lurchers 
are  cross-bred  dogs,  greyhotmds  and  shcepdc^,  or  deerhounds 
and  collies,  being  the  parents. 

Spaniels  are  heavily  built  dogs  with  short  and  very  wide 
skulls  rising  suddenly  at  the  eyes.  The  brain  b  relatively  large 
and  the  intelligence  high.  The  muzzle  b  short,  the  ears  large  and 
pendent,  the  limbs  relatively  short  and  heavy,  and  the  coat  thick 
and  frequently  long.  It  is  supposed,  from  their  name,  that  they 
are  of  Spanish  origin.  They  may  be  divided  into  field  spaniels, 
water  spaniels  and  the  smaller  breeds  kept  as  pets.  Field 
spaniels  are  excellent  shooting  dogs,  and  are  readily  trained 
to  give  notice  of  the  proximity  of  game.  The  Clumber,  Sussex, 
Norfolk  and  Cocker  breeds  are  the  best  established.  The 
Clumber  b  long,  low  and  heavy.  It  is  silent  when  hunting,  and 
has  long  ears  shaped  like  vine  leaves.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
coat  is  white  with  yellow  spots.  The  Syssex  b  a  lighter,  more 
noisy  animal,  with  a  wavy,  golden  coat.  The  Cockers  are  smaller 
spanieb,  brown,  or  brown-and-white  in  the  Welsh  variety,  bUck 
in  the  more  common  modem  English  form.    The  head  b  short, 
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And  the  coat  silky  and  wavy.  (X  the  water  spaniels  the  Irish 
breeds  are  best  known.  They  are  relatively  large  dogs,  with 
broad  splay  feet,  and  silky  oily  coats. 

The  poodle  is  probably  derived  from  spaniels,  but  b  of  slighter, 
more  graceful  build,  and  is  pre-eminent  even  among  spaniels  for 
intelligence.  The  best  known  pet  spaniels  are  the  King  Charles 
and  the  Blenheim,  snuili  dogs  with  fine  coats,  probably  descended 
from  Cocken. 

Setters  owe  their  name  to  their  having  been  trained  originally 
to  crouch  when  marking  game,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  net  with 
which  the  quarry  was  taken  being  drawn  over  their  heads. 
Since  the  general  adoption  of  shooting  in  place  of  netting  or 
bagging  game,  setters  have  been  trained  to  act  as  pointers. 
They  are  pre-eminently  dogs  for  sporting  purposes,  and  special 
strains  or  breeds  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  different  kinds 
of  sporting  have  been  produced.  Great  Britain  is  probably  the 
country  where  setters  were  first  produced,  and  as  early  as  the 
I7tb  century  spaniels  were  used  in  England  as  setting  dogs.  It 
is  probable  that  pointer  blood  was  introduced  in  the  course  of 
shaping  the  various  breeds  of  setter.  The  English  setter  should 
have  a  silky  coat  with  the  hair  waved  but  not  curly;  the  legs  and 
toes  should  be  hairy,  and  the  tail  should  have  a  bushy  fringe  of 
hairs  hanging  down  from  the  dorsal  border.  The  colour  varies 
much,  ranging  according  to  the  strains,  from  bbck-and-white 
through  orange-and-white  and  liver-and-white  to  pure  white, 
whilst  black,  white,  liver,  and  red  or  yelk>w  self-coloured  setters 
are  common.  The  Irish  setter  is  red  without  trace  of  black,  but 
occasionally  flecked  with  white.  The  Gordon  setter,  the  chief 
Scottish  variety,  is  a  heavier  animal  with  coarser  hair,  black-and- 
tan  in  colour.    The  Russian  setter  has  a  woolly  and  matted  coat. 

The  retriever  is  a  large  dog  used  for  retrieving  game  on  land, 
as  a  water  spaniel  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  water.  The 
breed  is  almost  certainly  derived  from  water-span iels,  with  a 
strong  admixture  of  Newfoundland  blood.  The  colour  is  bbck 
or  tan,  and  the  hair  of  the  face,  body  and  tail  is  close  and  curly, 
although  wavy-coated  strains  exist. 

The  Newfoundland  is  simply  an  enormous  spaniel,  and  shows 
its  origin  by  the  facility  with  which  it  takes  to  water  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  mates  with  spaniels  and  setters.  It  has 
developed  a  definite  instinct  to  save  human  beings  from  drown- 
ing, this  probably  being  an  evolution  of  the  retrieving  instinct 
of  the  original  spaniels.  The  true  Newfoundland  is  a  very 
large  dog  and  may  reach  31  in.  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The 
coat  is  shaggy  and  oily,  and  is  preferred  with  as  little  white  as 
possible,  but  the  general  black  coloration  may  have  rusty 
shades.  The  eyes  and  cars  arc  relatively  small,  and  the  forehead 
white  and  dome-shaped,  giving  the  face  the  well-known  appear- 
ance of  benignity  and  intelligence.  Although  these  dogs  were 
originally  brought  to  Great  Britain  from  Newfoundland  and 
are  still  bred  in  the  latter  country,  greater  size,  perfection  and 
intelligence  have  been  attained  in  England,  where  Newfound- 
lands for  many  years  have  been  the  most  popular  large  dogs. 
They  are  easily  taught  to  retrieve  on  land  or  water,  and  their 
strength,  intelligence  and  fidelity  make  them  specially  suitable 
as  watchdogs  or  guardians,  llie  Landseer  Newfoundland  is 
a  black  and  white  variety  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  but  the  exact  ancestry  of  which  is  unknown.  The 
Labrador  Newfoundland  is  a  smaller  Uack  variety  with  a  less 
massive  head.  It  occurs  both  in  Newfoundland  and  England, 
and  has  been  used  largely  in  producing  crosses,  being  almost 
certainly  one  parent  of  the  retriever. 

The  St  Bernard  is  a  large  breed  taking  Its  name  from  the 
moiuistery  of  Mount  St  Bernard  in  the  Alps,  and  remarkable 
for  high  intelligence  and  use  in  rescuing  travellers  from  the  snow. 
The  origin  of  the  breed  is  unknown,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  doscly 
related  to  spaniels.  The  St  Bernard  attains  as  great  a  size  as 
that  of  any  other  breed,  a  fine  specimen  being  between  60  and 
70  in.  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The 
colour  varies,  but  shades  of  tawny-rod  and  white  are  more 
frequent  than  in  Newfoundlands.  In  the  rough-haired  breed 
the  coat  is  long  and  wavy,  but  there  exists  a  smooth  breed  with 
n  nearly  smooth  coat. 


Hounds. — ^These  are  large  dogs,  hunting  by.  smell,  with  massive 
structure,  large  dnx^ing  ears,  and  usually  smooth  coats,  without 
fringes  of  hair  on  the  ears,  limbs  or  tail  The  bk>odhound  is 
probably  the  stock  from  which  all  the  English  races  of  hounds 
have  been  derived.  The  chief  character  is  the  magnificent  head, 
narrow  and  dome-like  between  the  huge  pendulous  ears,  and 
with  transverse  puckers  on  the  forehead  and  between  the  eyes. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  tan  with  large  black  spots.  BUkxI- 
hounds,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  sleuthhounds,  have 
been  employed  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  in  pursuing  and 
hunting  down  human  beings,  and  a  small  variety,  known  as  the 
Cuban  bloodhound,  probably  of  Spanish  origin,  was  used  to 
track  fugitive  negroes  in  slaveholding  times.  Bloodhounds 
quest  slowly  and  carefully,  and  when  they  lose  the  scent  cast 
backwards  until  they  recover  the  original  trail  and  make  a 
fresh  attempt  to  follow  it. 

Staghounds  are  close  derivatives  of  the  bloodhound,  and 
formerly  occurred  in  England  in  two  strains,  known  respectively 
as  the  northern  and  southern  hounds.  Both  breeds  were  large 
and  heavy,  with  pendulous  ears  and  thick  throats  with  dewlaps. 
These  strains  seem  to  be  now  extinct,  having  been  replaced  by 
foxhounds,  a  large  variety  of  which  is  employed  in  stag-hunting. 

The  modem  English  foxhound  has  been  bred  from  the  old 
northern  and  southern  hounds,  and  is  more  lightly  built,  having 
been  bred  for  speed  and  endurance.  The  favourite  and  most 
common  colour  is  black-white-and-tan.  The  ears  are  usually 
artificially  clipped  so  as  to  present  a  rounded  lower  margin. 
Their  dash  and  vigour  in  the  chase  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  bloodhound,  foxhoimds  casting  forwards  when  they  have 
lost  the  traiL 

Harriers  are  a  smaller  breed  of  foxhounds,  distinguished  by 
their  pointed  ears,  as  it  is  not  the  custom  to  trim  these.  They 
are  used  in  the  pursuit  of  hares,  and,  although  they  are  capable 
of  very  fast  runs,  have  less  endurance  than  foxhounds,  and 
follow  the  trail  with  more  care  and  deliberation. 

Otterhounds  are  thick,  woolly  harriers  with  oily  underfur. 
They  are  savage  and  quarrelsome,  but  are  naturally  excellent 
water-dogs. 

Beagles  are  small  foxhounds  with  long  bodies  and  short  limba. 
They  have  a  full  bell-like  cry  and  great  cunning  and  perseverance 
in  the  tracking  of  hares  and  rabbits.  They  are  relatively  slow, 
and  are  followed  on  foot. 

Turnspits  were  a  small,  hound-like  race  of  dogs  with  long  bodies, 
pendulous  ears,  out-turned  feet  and  generally  black-and-tan 
coloration.  They  were  employed  as  animated  roasting  jadia, 
turning  round  and  round  the  wire  cage  in  which  they  were 
confined,  but  with  the  employment  of  mechanical  jacks  their 
use  ceased  and  the  race  appears  to  be  extinct. 

Basset  hounds  are  long  and  crooked-legged  dogs,  with  pendu- 
lous ears.  They  appear  to  have  been  produced  in  Normandy 
and  the  Vendue,  where  they  were  employed  for  sporting  purposes, 
and  originally  were  no  very  definite  breed.  Iii  comparatively 
recent  times  they  have  been  adopted  by  English  fanders,  and  a 
definite  strain  with  spedol  points  has  been  produced. 

The  dachshund,  or  badger  hound,  is  of  German  origin,  and  like 
the  basset  hound  was  originally  an  dongated  distorted  hound 
with  crooked  legs,  employed  in  baiting  and  hunting  badgers,  but 
now  greatly  improved  and  made  more  definite  by  the  arts  of  the 
breeder.  The  colour  is  generally  black-and-tan  or  brownish,  the 
body  is  extremely  long  and  cylindrical;  the  ears  are  large  and 
pendulous,  the  legs  broad,  thick  and  twisted,  with  everted  paws. 
The  coat  is  short,  thick  and  silky,  and  the  tail  is  long  and  tapering. 

The  pointers,  of  which  there  are  breeds  slightly  differing  in 
most  European  countries,  are  descendants  oS  the  foxhound  which 
have  been  taught  to  follow  game  by  general  body  scent,  not  by 
tracking,  nose  to  the  ground,  the  traces  left  by  the  feet  oi  the 
quarry,  and,  on  approaching  within  sight  of  the  game,  to  stand 
rigid,  *'  pointing  "  in  its  direction.  The  general  shape  is  like  that 
of  the  foxhound,  but  the  build  is  lighter  and  better  km't,  sfvA  the 
coat  is  soft,  whilst  white  and  spotted  colorations  are  preferred. 
Pointers  are  employed  to  mark  game  for  guns,  and  are  eapedally 
useful  in  low  cover  such  as  that  afforded  by  turnip  fidds. 
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The  Dalmatian  or  coach  dog  (sometimes  called  the  plum- 
pudding  dog)  is  a  lightly  built  pointer,  distinguished  by  its 
spotted  coloration,  consisting  of  evenly  disposed  circular  black 
spots  on  a  white  ground.  The  original  breed  is  said  to  have  been 
used  as  a  pointer  in  the  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
but  has  been  much  modified  by  the  fancier's  art,  and  almost 
certainly  the  original  strain  has  been  aoesed  with  bull-terriers. 

Ma^iffs  are  powerful,  heavily  built  dogs,  with  short  mu2zles, 
frequently  protruding  lowet  jaws,  skulls  raised  above  the  eyes, 
ears  erect  or  pendulous,  pendulous  upper  lips,  short  coats  and 
thin  taib.  The  English  mastiff  is  a  huge  and  powerful  dog  with 
pendent  cars  but  short  and  silky  coat.  Fawn  and  brindle  are  the 
colours  preferred.  The  Tibetan  mastiff  is  equally  powerful,  but 
has  still  larger  pendent  ears,  a  shaggy  coat  and  a  long  brush-like 
tail.  Mastifib  are  employed  for  fighting  or  as  watchdogi,  and  for 
the  most  part  are  of  uncertain  temper  and  not  high  intelligence. 

The  bdldog  is  a  small,  compact  but  extremely  heavily  built 
animal  of  great  strength,  vigour  and  tenacity.  The  lower  jaw 
should  be  strongly  protruding,  the  ears  should  be  small  and  erect, 
the  forehead  deeply  wrinkled  with  an  indentation  between  the 
eyes,  known  as  the  "  stop."  The  coat  should  be  thick,  short  and 
very  silky,  the  favourite  colours  being  while  and  white  marked 
with  fadndle.  Bulldogs  were  formerly  employed  in  bull-baiting, 
and  the  tenacity  of  their  grip  is  proverbial.  Their  ferocious 
appearance,  and  not  infrequently  the  habits  of  their  owners, 
have  given  this  breed  a  reputation  for  ferocity  and  low  intelli- 
gence. As  puppies,  however,  bulldogs  are  highly  intelligent  and 
unusually  docile  and  affectionate,  and  if  well  trained  retain 
throughout  life  an  unusual  sweetness  of  disposition,  the  universal 
friendliness  of  which  makes  them  of  little  use  as  guxurdians. 

The  German  boarhound  is  one  of  the  largest  races  of  dogs, 
originally  used  in  Germany  and  Denmark  for  hunting  boais 
or  deer,  but  now  employed  chiefly  as  watchdogs.  The  build  is 
rather  slighter  than  that  of  the  English  mastiff,  and  the  ears  are 
small  and  carried  erect. 

The  Great  Dane  is  somewhat  similar  in  general  character,  but 
»  still  more  gracefully  built,  with  slender  limbs  and  more  pointed 
muzzle.  The  ears,  naturally  pendent  at  the  tips,  are  always 
cropped.  It  is  probable  that  the  strain  contains  greyhound 
blood. 

The  boll-terrier,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  cross  between  the 
bulldog  and  the  smooth  terrier.  It  is  a  devcr,  agile  and  powerful 
dog,  extremely  pugnacious  in  disposition. 

The  pugdog  is  a  dwarf  race,  probaMy  of  mastiff  origin,  and 
kept  sdciy  as  a  pet.  The  Chinese  pug  Is  slender  legged,  with 
long  hair  and  a  bushy  taiL 

Terriers  are  small  do^  of  agile  and  light  btuld,  short  muzzles, 
and  very  highly  arched  skulls.  The  brains  are  large,  and  the 
intelligence  and  educability  extraordinarily  high.  The  number 
of  breeds  is  very  kirge,  the  two  extreme  types  being  the  smooth 
fox-terrier  with  compact  shape,  relatively  long  legs,  and  the  long- 
bodied,  short-legged  Skyc  terrier,  with  long  hair  and  pendent  ears. 

All  the  well-known  breeds  of  dogs  are  highly  artificial  and 
their  maintenance  requires  the  constant  care  of  the  breeder  in 
nulling,  and  in  rejecting  aberrant  progeny.  The  frequency  with 
which  even  the  most  highly  cultivated  strains  produce  degenerate 
offspring  is  notorious,  and  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  {M-ofound 
bcitcf  in  tclegonic  action  asserted  by  most  breeders.  When 
amongst  the  litter  of  a  properly  mated,  highly  bred  fox-terrier, 
pups  are  found  with  long  bodies  and  thick  short  legs  and  feet, 
breeders  are  disposed  to  excuse  the  result  by  the  supposition 
that  the  bitch  has  been  contaminated  by  some  earlier  mating. 
There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  that  such  departures  from 
type  are  equally  frequent  when  there  was  no  possibility  of 
earlier  mismating  (sec  Telecony). 

Glossary  of  Points  of  the  Dog. 
Appte  Head.    A  rounded  head,  instead  of  fbt  on  topw 
Bute.    A  white  mark  up  the  face. 
Britkei.    The  part  of  body  in  front  of  the  thcst. 
Brn%k,     The  tail,  usually  applied  to  sheepdogs. 
Butterfly  Nose.     A  spotted  nose. 

Button  Ear.    Where  the  tip  falls  over  and  covers  the  orifice. 
CW  Foei.    A  short  round  foot,  knuckles  high  and  well  developed. 


Cheeky.    When  the  cheek  bumps  are  strongly  defined. 

Chest.    Underneath  a  dog  from  brisket  to  belly. 

Chats.  The  pendulous  lip  of  the  bulldog. 

Cobby.    Well  ribbed  up,  short  and  compact  in  proportion. 

Countings.    Space  between  tops  of  shoulder  blades  and  tops  of  hip 

joints. 
Cow  Hocks.    Hocks  that  turn  in.. 

Dew  Claw.    Extra  claw,  found  occasionally  on  aU  breeds. 
Dewlap.     Pendulous  skin  under  the  throat. 
Dish  Faced.    When  nose  is  higher  than  muzzle  at  the  stop. 
Dudley  Nose.    A  yellow  or  flesh-coloured  no«e. 
Elbow.    The  jiunt  at  the  top  of  the  forearm. 
Feather.    The  hair  at  the  back  of  the  legs  and  under  the  tail. 
Flag.    A  term  for  the  tail,  applied  to  a  setter. 
Flews.    The  pendulous  lips  of  the  bloodhound  and  other  breeds. 
Forearm,    Part  of  foreleg  extending  from  elbow  to  pastern. 
Frill.    A  moss  of  hair  on  the  chest,  especially  on  collies. 
Hare  Foot.    A  long  narrow  foot,  carried  forward. 
Haw.     Red  inside  eyelid,  shown  in  bloodhounds  and  St  Bernards. 
Height.    Measured  at  the  shoulder,  bending  head  gently  down. 
Hocks.    The  hock  joints. 
Huektebones.    Tops  of  the  hip  joints. 
Knee.    The  joint  attaching  forc-pastem  and  forearm. 
Leather.    Tnie  skin  of  the  ear. 

Ouiput.    The  projecting  bone  or  bump  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
Overshot.    The  upper  teeth  projecting  oeyond  the  under. 
Pastern.    Lowest  section  of  leg,  below  the  knee  or  hock. 
Pit  Jaw.    Exaggeration  of  overshot. 
Ptly.    A  term  applied  to  soft  coat. 

Rose  Ear.    Where  the  tip  of  ear  turns  back,  showing  inteflor. 
Septum.    The  division  between  the  nostrils. 
Smudge  Nose.    A  nose  which  is  not  wholly  black,  but  not  spotted. 
Stifles.    The  top  joints  of  the  hind  legs. 

Stop.    The  indentation  below  the  eyes,  most  prominent  in  bulldogs. 
Tutip  Ear.    An  erect  or  pricked  ear. 

Undershot,    The  lower  teeth  projecting  in  front  of  the  upper  ones. 

(W.  B.;  P.  C.  M.) 

DOGE  (a  modified  form  of  the  Ital.  duca,  Lat.  (fuz,  a  leader,  or 
duke),  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  extinct  republics 
of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

In  Venice  the  office  of  doge  was  first  instituted  about  700. 
John  the  Deacon,  referring  to  this  Incident  in  his  Ckronicon 
Venetum,  written  about  1000,  says  "all  the  Venetian  cities 
{omnes  Vcnetiae)  determined  that  it  would  be  more  honourable 
henceforth  to  be  under  dukes  than  under  tribunes."  The  result 
was  that  the  several  tribunes  were  replaced  by  a  slnj^  oflBdsJ 
who  was  called  a  doge  and  who  became  the  head  of  the  whole  state. 
The  first  doge  was  Paolo  Lucio  Anafesto,  and  s(xne  authorities 
think  that  the  early  doges  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  but  in  any  case  this  subordination 
was  of  short  duration.  The  doge  held  office  for  life  and  was 
regarded  as  Ihe  ecclesiastical,  the  dvil  and  the  military  chief;  his 
duties  and  pr«x>gatives  were  not  defined  with  precision  and  the 
limits  of  his  ability  and  ambition  were  practically  the  limits  of  his 
power.  About  800  his  independence  was  slightly  diminished 
by  the  appointment  of  two  assistants  for  judicial  work,  but  these 
officers  soon  fell  into  the  background  and  the  doge  acquired  a 
greater  and  more  irresponsible  authority.  Concurrently  with 
this  process  the  position  was  cntiusted  to  members  of  one  or  other 
of  the  F>owerf  ul  Venetian  families,  while  several  doges  associated  a 
son  with  themselves  in  the  ducal  office.  Matters  reached  a  climax 
after  the  fall  of  the  Orseole  family  in  X026.  In  1033,  during  the 
dogeship  of  Dominico  Flabianico,  this  tendency  towards  a 
hereditary  despotism  was  checked  by  a  law  which  decreed  that 
no  doge  had  the  right  to  associate  any  member  of  his  family  with 
himself  in  his  office,  or  to  name  his  successor.  It  was  probably 
at  this  lime  also  that  two  councillors  were  appointed  to  advise  the 
doge,  who  must,  moreover,  invite  the  aid  c^  prominent  citizens 
when  discussing  important  matters  of  state.  In  1 173  a  still  more 
important  change  was  introduced.  The  ducal  councillors  were 
increased  in  number  from  two  to  six;  universal  suffrage,  which 
theoretically  still  existed,  was  replaced  by  a  system  which 
entrusted  the  election  of  the  doge  to  a  committee  of  deven,  who 
were  chosen  by  a  great  council  of  480  members,  the  great  council 
being  nominated  annually  by  twelve  persons.  When  a  new  doge 
was  chosen  he  was  presented  to  the  people  with  the  formula  "this 
is  jrour  doge,  if  it  please  you."  Nominally  the  citizens  confirmed 
the  election,  thus  maintaining  as  a  constitutional  fiction  the  right 
of  the  whole  people  to  choose  their  chief  magistrate.  Five  years 
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later  this  committee  of  eleven  gave  way  to  a  committee  of  forty 
who  were  chosen  by  four  persons  selected  by  the  great  council. 
After  the  abdication  of  Doge  Pietro  Ziani  in  1229  two  com- 
missions were  appointed  which  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  the 
constitution  and  which  gave  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  doge  was  merely  the  highest  servant  of  the  community. 
The  first  of  these  commissions  consisted  of  five  CorrcUori  della 
promissione  ducaU,  whose  duty  was  to  consider  if  any  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  oath  of  investiture 
(promissione)  administered  to  each  incoming  doge,  this  oath, 
which  was  prepared  by  three  officials,  being  a  potent  factor  in 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  doge.  The  second  commission  con- 
sisted of  three  inguisitori  sopra  il  doge  defunto,  their  business  being 
to  examine  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  acts  of  a  deceased 
doge,  whose  estate  was  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  accordance  with 
t  heir  decision.  In  consequence  of  a  tie  at  the  election  of  1 2  29  the 
number  of  electors  was  increased  from  forty  to  forty-one.  The 
official  income  of  the  doge  was  never  large,  and  from  early  times 
many  holders  of  the  office  were  engaged  in  trading  ventures. 
One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  doge  was  to  celebrate  the 
symbolic  marriage  of  Venice  with  the  sea.  This  was  done  by 
casting  a  precious  ring  from  the  state  ship,  the  "  Buccntaur,"  into 
the  Adriatic.  In  its  earlier  form  this  ceremony  was  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  by  Doge  Pietro  Orseole 

II.  in  1000,  and  was  celebrated  on  Ascension  day.  It  took  its 
later  and  more  magnificent  form  after  the  visit  of  Pope  Alexander 

III.  and  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  to  Venice  in  11 77. 

New  regulations  for  the  elections  of  the  doge  were  introduced 
in  1268,  and,  with  some  modifications,  these  remained  in  iforce 
until  the  end  of  the  republic.  Their  object  was  to  minimize  as  far 
as  possible  the  influence  of  the  individual  families,  and  this  was 
effected  by  a  very  complex  machinery.  Thirty  members  of  the 
great  council,  chosen  by  lot,  were  reduced,  again  by  lot,  to  nine; 
the  nine  chose  forty  and  the  forty  were  reduced  by  lot  to  twelve, 
who  chose  twenty-five.  The  twenty-five  were  reduced  by  lot  to 
nine  and  the  nine  elected  forty-five.  Then  the  forty-five  were 
reduced  by  lot  to  eleven,  and  the  eleven  chose  the  forty-one,  who 
actually  elected  the  doge.  As  the  oligarchical  element  in  the  con- 
stitution developed,  the  more  important  functions  of  the  ducal 
office  were  assigned  to  other  officials,  or  to  administrative  boards, 
and  he  who  had  once  been  the  pilot  of  the  ship  became  little  more 
than  an  animated  figurehead,  properly  draped  and  garnished. 
On  state  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  an  increasing  amount 
of  ceremonial,  and  in  international  relations  he  had  the  status  of  a 
sovereign  prince  of  the  first  rank.  But  he  was  under  the  strictest 
surveillance.  He  must  wait  for  the  presence  of  other  officials 
before  opening  despatches  from  foreign  powers;  he  was  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  city  and  was  not  allowed  to  possess  any 
property  in  a  foreign  land.  To  quote  H.  F.  Brown,  "  his  pomp 
was  splendid,  his  power  limited;  he  appears  as  a  symbol  rather 
than  as  a  factor  in  the  constitution,  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  impersonal  oligarchy."  The  office,  however,  was  main- 
tained until  the  closing  days  of  the  republic,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  was  held  by  men  who  were  able  to  make  it  something  more 
than  a  sonorous  title.  The  last  doge  was  Lodovico  Manin,  who 
abdicated  in  May  1797,  when  Venice  passed  under  the  power  of 
Napoleon. 

In  Genoa  the  institution  of  the  doge  dates  from  1339.  At 
first  he  was  elected  without  restriction  and  by  popubr  suffrage, 
holding  office  for  life;  but  after  the  reform  effected  by  Andrea 
Doria  in  1 528  the  term  of  his  office  was  reduced  to  two  years.  At 
the  same  time  plebeians  were  declared  ineligible,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  doge  was  entrusted  to  the  members  of  the  great  and 
the  little  councils,  who  employed  for  this  purpose  a  machinery 
almost  as  complex  as  that  of  the  later  Venetians.  The  Napoleonic 
Wars  put  an  end  to  the  office  of  doge  at  Genoa. 

See  Cecchetti.  II  Dote  di  Venetia  (1864);  Musatti.  Sloria  delta 
promissione  ducale  (Padua,  1888);  and  H.  F.  Brown,  Venice:  a 
Historical  SkeUh  (1893). 

DOCh-FISH,  a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  the  smaller 
sharks,  and  given  in  common  with  such  names  as  hound  and 
beagle,  owing  to  the  habit  these  fishes  have  of  pursuing  or  hunt- 


ing their  prey  in  packs.  The  small-spotted  dog-fish  or  rough 
hound  {Scyllium  canicula)  and  the  brge-spotted  or  nurse  hound 
(Senium  catulus)  are  also  known  as  ground-sharks.  They 
keep  near  the  sea  bottom,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  smaller  fishes 
and  Crustacea,  and  causing  great  annoyance  to  the  fishermen  by 
the  readiness  with  which  they  take  bait.  They  differ  from  the 
majority  of  sharks,  and  resemble  the  rays  in  being  oviparous. 
The  eggs  are  enclosed  in  semi-transparent  homy  cases,  known  on 
the  British  coasts  as  "  mermaids'  purses,". and  these  have  tendril- 
like  prolongations  from  each  of  the  four  corners,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  moored  to  sea-weed  or  some  other  fiixed  object  near 
the  shore,  until  the  young  dog-fish  is  ready  to  make  its  exit.  The 
larger  of  these  species  attains  a  length  of  4  to  5  ft.,  the  smaller 
rarely  more  than  30  in.  The  picked  dog-fish  (Acanihias  vulgaris, 
formerly  known  as  Sqttalus  acanihias)  is  pre-eminently  the  dog- 
fish. It  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  British  sharks,  and  occurs  in 
the  temperate  seas  of  both  northern,  and  southern  hemispheres. 
It  attains  a  length  of  4  ft.,  but  the  usual  length  is  2  to  3  ft.,  the 
female,  as  in  most  sharks,  being  larger  than  the  male.  The  body  ts 
round  and  tapering,  the  snout  projects,  and  the  mouth  h  placed 
ventrally  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  snout.  There  are 
two  dorsal  fins,  each  of  which  is  armed  on  its  anterior  edge  with  a 
sharp  and  slightly  curved  spine,  hence  its  name  "  picked."  Tiiis 
species  is  viviparous,  the  female  producing  five  to  nine  young  at  a 
birth;  the  young  when  bom  are  9  to  10  in.  long  and  quite  similar 
to  the  parents  in  all  respects  except  size.  It  is  gregarious,  and 
is  abundant  at  all  seasons  everywhere  on  the  British  coasts.  In 
1858  an  enormous  shoal  of  dog-fish,  many  square  miles  in  extent, 
appeared  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  when,  says  J.  Couch,  "  they 
were  to  be  found  floating  in  myriads  on  the  surface  of  every 
harbour."  They  are  the  special  enemies  of  the  fisherman, 
injuring  his  nets,  removing  the  hooks  from  his  lines,  and  spoiling 
his  fish  for  the  market  by  biting  pieces  out  of  them  as  they  hang 
on  his  lines.  They  are  however  eaten,  both  fresh  and  salted,  by 
fishermen,  especially  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  they  are 
sold  regularly  in  the  French  markets. 

DOOOER  BANK,  an  extensive  shoal  in  the  North  Sea,  about  60 
m.  £.  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  England.  Over  its  most 
elevated  parts  there  is  a  depth  of  only  about  six  fathoms,  but  the 
depth  is  generally  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms.  It  is  weU  known 
as  a  fishing  ground. '  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure;  but  the 
middle  Dutch  dogger  signifies  a  trawling  vessel,  and  was  formerly 
applied  generally  to  the  two-masted  type  of  vessel  employed  in 
the  North  Sea  fisheries,  and  also  to  their  crews  (doggermcn)  and 
the  fish  taken  (dogger-fish).  Off  the  south  end  of  the  bank  an 
engagement  took  place  between  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in  178 1. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  October  1904  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  some  British  trawlers  of  the  Hull  fishing  fleet  were 
fired  upon  by  vessels  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral 
Rozhdcstvensky  on  its  voyage  to  the  Far  East,  one  trawler  being 
sunk,  other  boats  injured,  two  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  This 
incident  created  an  acute  crisis  in  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England  for  several  days,  the  Russian  version  being  that  they 
had  seen  Japanese  torpedo-boats,  but  on  the  28th  Mr  Balfour, 
the  English  prime  minister,  announced  that  the  tsar  hadexprcsscd 
regret  and  that  an  international  commission  would  investigate 
the  facts  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  any  responsible 
parties.  The  terms  were  settled  on  25th  November,  the  com- 
mission being  composed  of  five  officers  (British,  Russian,  American 
and  French,  and  one  selected  by  them) ,  to  meet  in  Paris.  On  the 
22nd  of  December  the  four  original  members.  Vice-admiral  Sir 
Lewis  Beaumont,  Vice-admiral  Kaznakov  (afterwards  replaced  by 
Vice-admiral  Dubassov),  Rear-admiral  Davis  and  Vice-admiral 
Fournier,  met  and  chose  Admiral  Baron  von  Spaun  (Austria- 
Hungary)  as  the  fifth.  Their  report  was  issued  on  the  25th  of 
February  1 905.  While  recognizing  that  the  information  received 
as  to  a  possible  attack  led  the  admiral  to  mistake  the  trawlers  for 
theenemy,the  majorityof  ihecommissioners  held  Rozhdcstvensky 
responsible  for  the  firing  and  its  results,  and  "  being  of  opinion 
that  there  were  no  torpedo-boats  either  among  the  trawlers  nor 
anywhere  near  "  concluded  that  "  the  opening  of  fire  was  not 
justifiable,"  though  they  absolved  him  and  h^  squadron  from 
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discredit  either  to  their  "  military  qualities  "  or  their"  humanity." 
The  affair  ended  in  compensation  being  paid  by  the  Russian 
government. 

DOOOETT  (or  Dogcet)/THOIIA8  (d.  1721),  English  actor,  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1691 
as  Nincompoop  in  D'Urfey's  Lmejor  Money.  In  this  part,  and  as 
Solon  in  the  same  author's  Marriagt'hater  matckedf  he  gained  the 
favour  of  the  public.  He  followed  Betterton  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  creating  the  part  of  Ben,  especially  written  for  him,  in 
Congreve's  Love  for  Lmv,  with  which  the  theatre  opened  (1695); 
and  next  year  played  Young  Hobb  in  his  own  The  Country  Wake. 
He  was  associated  with  Gbber  and  others  in  the  management 
of  the  Haymarket  and  Drury  Lane,  and  he  continued  to  play 
comedy  parts  at  the  former  until  his  retirement  in  1713.  Doggett 
is  highly  qioken  of  by  his  contemporaries,  both  as  an  actor  and 
as  a  man,  and  b  frequently  referred  to  in  The  TaUer  and  Spectator. 
It  was  he  who  in  171 5  founded  the  prize  of "  Doggett's  Coat  and 
Badge  "  in  honour  of  the  house  of  Hanover, "  in  commemoration 
of  his  Majesty  King  George's  happy  Accession  to  the  Brittish 
Throne."  The  prize  was  a  red  coat  with  a  large  silver  badge  on 
the  arm,  bearing  the  white  horse  of  Hanover,  and  the  race  had 
to  be  rowed  annually  on  the  ist  of  August  on  the  Thames,  by  six 
young  watermen  who  were  not  to  have  exceeded  the  time  of  their 
apprenticeship  by  twelve  months.  Although  the  first  contest 
took  place  in  1715,  the  names  of  the  winners  have  only  been 
preserved  since  X79X.  The  race  is  still  rowed  i^ch  year,  but 
under  modified  conditions. 

See  Thomas  DoggeU^  Deceased  (London,  1908). 

DOGMA  (Gr.  hirntxi,  from  26Kcty,  to  seem;  literally  "that 
which  secmr,  se.  good  or  true  or  useful  "  to  any  one),  a  term  which 
has  passed  through  many  senses  both  general  and  technical,  and 
is  now  chiefly  iised  in  theology.  In  Greek  constitutional  history 
the  decision  of — ^"  that  which  seemed  good  to  " — ^an  assembly  was 
called  ft  Hn/ita  {i.e.  decree),  and  throughout  its  histoiy  the  word 
has  generally  implied  a  dedsion,  or  body  of  decisions  or  opinions, 
officially  adopted  and  regarded  by  those  who  make  it  as  possess- 
ing authority.  As  a  technical  term  in  theology,  it  has  various 
shades  of  meaning  according  to  the  degree  of  authority  which  is 
postulated  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based. 
Thus  it  has  been  used  broadly  of  all  theological  doctrines,  and 
also  in  a  narrower  sense  of  fundamental  beliefs  only,  confession 
of  which  is  insisted  upon  as  a  term  of  church  communion.  By 
sceptics  the  word  "  dogma  "  is  generally  used  contemptuously, 
for  an  opinion  grounded  not  upon  evidence  but  upon  assertion; 
and  this  attitude  is  so  far  justified  from  the  purely  empirical 
standpoint  that  theological  dogmas  deal  with  subjects  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  are  not  suscxptible  of  demonstration  by  the 
methods  of  physical  science.  Again,  popularly,  an  unproved 
ex  cathedra  sUtcmcnt  of  any  kind  is  called  "  dogmatic,"  with 
perhaps  an  insinuation  that  it  is  being  obstinately  adhered  to 
without,  or  beyond,  or  in  defiance  of,  obtainable  evidence.  But 
again  to  "  dogmatize  "  may  mean  simply  to  assert,  instead  of 
hesitating  or  suspending  judgment. 

Three  pre-Christian  or  extra-ecclesiastical  usages  are  recorded 
by  a  half -heretical  churchman,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (in  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea,  Contra  MarceUum,  i.  4);— words  which  Adolf 
Hamack  has  placed  on  the  title-page  of  his  larger  History  of 
Dogma.  First  there  is  a  medical  usage — empirical  versus  dogmatic 
medicine.  On  this  old-world  technical  controversy  we  need  not 
dweU.  Secondly,  there  is  a  philosophical  usage  (e.g.  Cicero, 
Seneca  and  others).  First  principles — speculative  or  practical — 
are  BAytMra,  Lat.  decreta,  scita  or  placita.  The  strongest  state- 
ment regarding  the  inviolability  of  such  dogmas  is  in  Cicero's 
Academics,  u.  chap.  9.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  this  is 
dialogue;  that  the  speaker,  Hortensius,  represents  a  more 
dogmatic  type  of  opinion  than  Cicero's  own;  that  it  is  the 
maxims  of  'wisdom,"  not  of  any  special  school,  which  are 
described  as  unchangeable.*    MarccUus's  third  type  of  dogma  is 

■  Sextus  Empiricus  (e.  a.d.  240)  denounces  all  forms  of  dog^matism. 
even  perhap*  the  Keptid3m.of  definite  denial.  Blaise  Pascal  and 
Imreanud  iCant.  among  others,  have  Sextus's  grouping  in  mind 
wfaea  they  oppose  themaclves  to  "dogmatism"  and  "aceptidtm" 


legal  or  political,  the  decree  (says  Marcellus)  of  the  leg^tive 
assembly;  but  it  might  also  be  of  the  emperor  (Luke  ii.  i ;  Acts 
xvii.  7),  or  of  a  church  gathering  (Acts  xvi.  4),  or  of  Old  Testa* 
ment  law;  so  especially  in  Philo  die  Jew,  and  in  Flavins  Josephus 
(even  perhaps  at  Contra  Apionem,  L  8). 

WhUe  the  New  Testament  knows  mly  the  political  usage  01 
Uyita,  the  Greek  Fathers  follow  one  which  is  more  in  keq)uig 
with  philosophical  tradition.  With  few  and  eariy 
exceptions,  such  as  we  may  note  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  chap,  i.,  they  confine  the  word  to  doctrine. 
Either  dogma  (sing.)  or  dogmas  (plural)  may  be  spoken  of. 
Actually,  as  J.  B.  Lightfoot  points  out,  the  best  Greek  com- 
mentators among  the  Fathers  are  so  dominated  by  this  new  usage, 
that  they  misinterpret  Col.  iL  14  (20)  and  Eph.  ii.  25  of  Christian 
doctrines.  Along  with  this  goes  the  fundamental  Catholic  view  of 
"  dogmatic  faith  " — ^the  expression  is  as  old  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(died  386),  if  not  older — according  to  which  it  consists  in  obedient 
assent  to  the  voice  of  authority.  All  doctrines  are  "  dogmas  "  to 
the  Greek  Fathers,  not  simply  the  central  teachings  of  their 
system,  as  with  the  philosophers.  Very  noteworthy  is  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem's  fourth  Catechetical  Discourse  on  the  "  Ten  Dogmas  " 
(we  might  render  "  Ten  Great  Doctrines  ").  The  figure  ten  may 
be  taken  from  the  commandments,'  as  in  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
later,  and  more  incidental,  decalogue  of  belief.  In  any  case, 
Cyril  marks  out  the  way  for  the  subsequent  division  of  the  creeds 
into  twelve  or  fourteen  "  articles  "  or  heads  of  beh'ef  (see  below). 
In  saying  that  all  doctrines  rank  as  "  dogmas  "  during  the  Greek 
period,  we  ought  to  add  a  qualification.  They  do  so,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  held  to  be  of  authority.  Clement  of  Alexandria  or 
Origen  would  not  call  his  speculations  dogmas.  Yet  these 
audacious  spirits  start  from  a  basis  of  authority,  and  insist  upon 
6p0OTOida  iorfitkrtar  {Stromataf  vii.  763).  The  "dogma"  or 
"  dogmas  "  of  heretics  are  frequently  mentioned  by  orthodox 
writers.  There  can  be  no  question  of  confining  even  orthodox 
"  dogma  "  to  condliar  decbions  in  an  age  when  definition  is  so 
incomplete;  still,  we  do  meet  with  references  to  the  Niccne 
"  dogma  "  {e.g.  letter  in  Theodoret,  H.E.  ii.  1$).  But  dogma 
is  not  yet  tedmical  for  what  b  Christian  or  diurchly.  The 
word  which  emerges  in  Greek  for  that  purpose  is  "  orthodox," 
"  orthodoxy,"  as  in  John  of  Damascus  (d.  760),  or  as  in  the 
olHcial  title  still  claimed  by  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
East. 

Latin  Fathers  borr6w  the  word  **  dogma,"  though  sparingly, 
and  employ  it  in  all  the  Greek  usages.  Something  novel  is  added 
by  Jerome's  phrase  (in  the  De  viris  illustribus,  cc. 
xxxi.,  dx.)  ecciesiastica  dogmata, — found  again  in  the  ^^j^ 
title  of  the  treatise  now  generally  ascribed  to  Gennadius, 
and  occurring  once  more  in  another  writer  of  southern  GauI7 
The  phrase  b  a  serviceable  one,  contrasting  church  teachings 
with  heretical "  dogmas."  But  the  main  Latin  use  of  dogma  in 
patristic  times  k  found  in  Vincent  of  Lerins  (d.  e.  450)  in  hb  brief 
but  influential  Commonitorium;  again  from  southern  Gaul. 
Thereafter  the  usage  gradually  drops.  In  Thomas 
Aquinas*  it  does  not  once  occur.  On  the  other  hand 
Thomas  has  his  own  technical  name — doctrine  (sing.) 
or  rather  sacra  doctrina;  and  this  expression  holds  its  ground, 
though  the  usage  of  Abdard,  Theohgia,  was  destined  to  an  even 
more  important  place  (see  Theology).  Another  medieval  usage 
of  importance  b  the  division  of  the  creed  into  twelve  articles 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  apostles,  who,  according  to  a 
legend  already  found  in  Rufinus  (d.  410)  On  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
composed  that  formula  by  contributing  each  a  single  sentence. 

alike.  A  new  shade  of  condemnation  for  doemas  as  things  merely 
attumed  comes  to  be  noticeable  here,  especially  in  Kant. 

'  But  there  is  a  variant  reading — eleven — supported  by  a  different 
arrangement. 

'  Quoted  by  C.  H.  Turner  in  Journal  of  Tkeol.  Studies  (Oct.  1906, 
and  cf.  Oct.  1905).  G.  Elmenhorst's  statement,  that  Musanus  and 
Didymus  in  an  esiriier  age  wrote  treatises  with  the  name  De  ecdesi- 
asticis  dotmatibMS,  seems  a  plain  blunder,  if  we  compare  Jerome's 
Latin  with  Eusebius't  Greek. 

••'So  vid  uns  bekannt  "—J.  B.  Heinrich,  "  Dogma."  in  Wetzer 
and  Welte's  (Catholic)  Kirchenlexikon. 
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The  division  is  found  applied  also  to  the  "  Nicene-Constantino- 
politan"  creed,  both  in  East  and  West.  Sometimes  fourteen 
articles  are  detected  (in  either  creed},  7+7;  the  sacred  numt>er 
twice  over.' 

The  Reformation  set  up  a  new  idea  of  bith,  or  recurred  to  one 
of  the  oldest  of  all.  Faith  was  not  bdief  in  authoritative  teach- 
ings; it  was  trust  in  the  promises  of  God  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  fulfilment.  But  the  Protestant  view 
was  apt  to  seem  intangible,  and  the  influence  of  the 
learned  tradition  was  strong — ^for  a  time,  indeed,  doctrine  was 
more  cultivated  among  Protestants  than  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  result  was  a  structure  which  is  well  named  the  Protestant 
scholasticism.  The  new  view  of  faith  is  bracketed  with  the  old, 
and  practically  neutralized  by  it;  as  was  already  the  case  in 
Melanchthon*s  theological  definitions  in  the  155 3-1 553  edition  of 
Loci  Commufus,  also  printed  in  other  works  by  him.  This  brings 
back  again  the  Catholic  view  of  "  dogmatic  faith." 

The  word  "  article  "  for  a  time  holds  the  field.  Pope  Leo  X. 
in  1520  condemns  among  other  propositions  of  Martin  Luther's 

^^^  the  twenty-seventh — "  Cerium  est  in  manu  Papae,  cut 
^'^^^  ecclesiaet  prorsus  turn  esse  statuere  articulosfidei  {into  nee 
leges  morum  sethbonorum  operum)."  The  Augsburg  Cdnfession 
(1530)  is  divided  into  numerous  "articles,"  while  Luther's 
Lesser  Catechism  gathers  Christianity  under  three  "  articles  " — 
Creation,  Redemption,  Sanctification.  Where  modems  would 
speak  of  the  "  doctrine  "  of  this  or  that,  Lutherans  especially, 
but  also  churchmen  of  other  communions,  wrote  upon  this  or 
that  "  article."  Nikolaus  Hunnius  (JtAaxc^tf,  &c.,  1626),  A. 
Quenstedt  (c.  1685)  and  others — ^in  a  controversial  interest,  to 
blacken  the  Calvinists  still  more — distinguished  which  articles 
were  "  fundamental."  Modem  Lulberanism  (G.  Thomasius, 
Dogmengesckichtef  1874-1876,  influenced  by  T.  F.  D.  Kliefoth 
1839)  speaks  rather  of  "central  dogmas";*  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  J.  B.  Heinrich*  is  willing  to  speak  of  "fundamental 
dogmas,"  those  which  must  be  known  for  salvation;  those  for 
which  "implicit"  faith  does  not  suffice.  When  Addis  and 
Arnold's  Cathciic  Dictionary  denounces  the  conception  of  central 
dogmas,  what  they  desire  to  exclude  as  uncatholic  b  the  belief 
that  dogmas  lying  upon  the  circumference  may  be  questioned  or 
perhaps  denini.*  This  suggests  the  great  ambiguity  both  in 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  of  the  Z7th  century  as  to 
the  relation  between  "  articles  "  and  "  dogmas."  Many  writers 
in  ttch  communion  felt  that  an  "article"  is  a  higher  thing. 
Others,  in  each  communion,  made  the  identification  absdute. 
Perhaps  the  Roman  theologians  of  that  age  were  more  concemed 
than  the  Protestants  to  draw  a  line  round  necessary  troths.  This 
attempt  was  made  by  Dr  Henry  Holden  {Dip.  Fidei  Analysis^ 
1652)  in  connexion  with  the  woid  "  articles.*" 

Another  term  to  be  considered  is  decretumf  the  old  Latin 
equivalent  for  ^fia.  Another  of  Luther's  assertions  branded 
^^  by  the  pope  in   1520 — the  twenty-ninth — claimed 

liberty  judicandi  conciliorum  decreta.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Augsburg  Confession  protests  its  loyalty  to  the  decrdum 
of  Nice.  What  Protestantism  saw  in  the  distant  past,  Trent 
naturally  recognized  in  the  present.  Every  one  <rf  its  own  find- 
ings is  a  decretum — except  five,  among  the  sacramental  chapters, 
each  of  which  is  headed  doctrina.  Holden  again  quotes  the 
(indefinite)  decretum  of  the  Council  of  Basel  regarding  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

The  word  "  dogma  "  was  however  to  revive,  and,  with  more 
or  less  success,  to  differentiate  itself  from  "  doctrine."  Early 
writers  of  the  modeqi  period,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  use 

'  See  G.  Hoffmann,  Fides  imtlicita^  vol.  i.  (1903),  pp.  82,  Ac. ;  and 
cf.  the  I7th-€entury  creed  of  Bishop  Mogilas  adopted  by  the  whole 
Greek  Church. 

'  A.  Schweiier's  Protestant  Central  Dogmas  (18^-1856)  was  an 
historical  study  of  Rerormed,  i.0.  Calvinist-Zwinglian  thedogy. 

*  "  DoKina.'^&c.,  in  Wctxer  and  Welte's  Kirckenlexikon. 

*  The  distinction  of  pure  and  mixed  article»-<hofle  of  revelation 
and  those  taught  in  common  by  revelation  and  natural  theology 
— reappears  in  modem  Roman  Catholic  theology  as  a  distinction 
between  pure  and  mixed  dogmas. 

*  Luther's  Schmalkalden  Articles  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  also  be  mentioned. 


it  frequently  of  heretics;  thus  the  Augsburg  Confession  prplcrtt 
that  the  Protestants  have  carefully  avoided  nota  dogmata^ 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Jan  Driedo  of  Louvain, 
revives  the  reference  to  Ecdesiastica  dogmata — Da 
ecclesiasticis  scripturis  et  dogmatHms  (1533) — using  ^^ 
the  word,  though  not  exclusively  yet  emphatically,  of 
ttAchlaffi  extra  canonemscripturaesacrae,  Philip  Melanchthon's 
preface  to  his  Loci  communes  (ed.  1535)  protests  that  he  has 
not  expressed  himself  de  utlo  dogmate — on  any  point  of  doctrine-* 
without  careful  consideration  of  what  has  been  said  before  him. 
Richard  Hooker  (d.  x6oo)  in  bk.  viii.  of  Eccl.  PdUy  (pub.  1648 
or  perhaps  1651)  quotes  Thomas  Stapleton,  the  Roman  Catholic 
{De  principiis  doctrinalibus  fideit  1579),  on  the  royal  right  or 
duty  to  enforce  "  dogmas,"  and  adds  a  gloss  of  his  own — **  very 
articles  of  the  faith," — a  surprising  and  probably  isolated  usage. 
Many  identified  Dogmas  and  Articles  by  levelling  down  or 
broadem'ng  out;  but  Hooker  levels  up.  The  statement  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1545-1562)  may  be  quoted  here.  The  Council 
will  rely  chiefly  upon  Saipture*  in  reformandis  dogmatibms  d 
instaurandis  in  ecdesid  moribus;  the  Roman  reply  to  the  two 
sets  of  articuli  of  Augsburg,  and  the  Roman  counterpart  to 
the  (later)  Protestant  assertion  that  the  Bible ^  is  the  "only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice."  At  Trent,  therefore,  once  more,  dogma 
means  doctrine.  It  still  means  "  doctrine  "  when  the  collected 
decreta  of  Trent  bear  on  their  title-page  (2564)  reference  to  an 
Index  dogmatum  d  reformationis;  but  here  "  dogma  "  is  already 
verging  towards  the  narrower  and  more  predse  sense — truth  de- 
fined by  chiirch  authority.  In  other  words,  it  is  already  edging 
away  from  its  identification  with  (all  or  any)  doctrines.  On  the 
Protestant  side  the  identity  is  still  dear  in  the  Lutheran  Formula 
of  Concord  (i  577).  This  creed  formulates  its  relation  to  Scripture 
over  and  over,  as  the  one  regula  by  which  all  dogmata  are  to  be 
tried.  That  characteristic  Protestant  assertion  had  been  stiU 
earlier  pushed  to  the  front  in  "  Reformed  "  creeds,  e.g.  the  First 
Helvetic  Confession  (1536),  and  more  notably  in  the  Second 
(1566). 

Protestant  creeds  had  dearly  affirmed  that  notktng  possessed 
authority  which  vas  not  in  Scripture:  in  a  short  time,  Protestant 
theologians — following  an  impulse  common  to  aJl 
Christian  communions — define  more  sharply  the 
identity  of  what  is  authoritative  with  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  coll  these  entire  contents  dogmas.  Here 
then,  xmder  Protestant  scholasticism  (Lutheran  and 
Reformed),  we  have  the  first  perfectly  definite  conception  t>( 
dogma,  and  the  most  definite  ever  reached.  Dogma  is  the  whole 
text  of  the  Bible,  doctrinal,  historical,  sdentific,  or  what  noL 
Thus  dogma  is  revealed  and  is  infallibly  true.  Dogma  is  doctrine, 
viz.  that  body  of  doctrines  and  related  facts  which  God  Himself 
has  propounded  for  dogmatic  faith.  Every  true  dogma,  says 
Johann  Gerhard  * — the  most  representative  figure  of  Lutheran 
scholasticism—occurs  in  plain  terms  somewhere  in  Scripture. 

Over  against  these  sweeping  assumptions  and  deductions,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  to  build  up  its  own  statement  of  the 
basis  of  belief.  Its  early  controversialists — ^like  Driedo 
or  Cardinal  Beliarmine — meet  assertions  such  as 
Gerhard's  with  a  flat  denial.  The  great  dogmas  are  not, 
literally  and  verbaUy,  in  the  Bible.  Along  with  the 
Bible  we  must  accept  unwritten  traditions;  the  Council  of  T^ent 
makes  this  perfectly  dear.  But  not  any  and  every  tradition; 
only  such  as  the  church  stamps  with  her  approval.  J^d  that 
raises  the  question  whether  the  church  has  not  a  furtRrpart  to 
play?  A.  M.  Fairbaira  holds  that  D.  Petavius's  great  work  De 
thekogicis  dogmaiibus  (espedally  the  ist  vol.,  1644)  made  the 
word  "  dogma  "  current  for  dodrines  which  were  auihoritatipe  as 
formulated  by  the  church.  We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  question  is  not  simply  one  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word.  The 
equation  holds,  more  firmly  than  eyer;  dogma**  the  contents  of 

*  That  leems  to  be  what  is  meant. 

'  Eariy  Protestantism  lived  too  much  In  the  thought  of  justification 
to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  creed  with  this  schobstic  prednon. 

'Loci  communes  (i6io-i6a2),  on  Interpretation  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  ix.  149. 
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futh.  It  lias  to  be  established  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side 
that  faith  (or  dogma;  the  two  are  inseparable)  deals  with  divine 
truths  historically  revealed  long  ago  but  now  administered  with 
authority,  according  to  God's  will,  by  the  church.  The  English- 
man Henxy  Holden  (see  above),  the  Frenchman  Veronius 
(Francois  Veron,  S.J.,  x 575-1649)  in  his  EkgU  giniraU  dt  la  fay 
caHulique  (1652),  the  German  Philipp  Neri  Chrismann,*  in  his 
Repda  fidei  catholicae  d  coUectio  dogmatum  credendorum  (179a),' 
all  work  at  this  task.  Dogmas  or  articles  of  faith  (taken  as 
synonymous)  dq)end  upon  revelation  in  Scripture  or  tradition, 
as  confimMd  by  the  church  whether  acting  in  general  o>unciIs  or 
through  the  pope  (in  some  undefined  way;  Holden) — in  general 
councils  or  by  universal  consent  (Chrismann;  of  bishops  ?  the 
definite  Gallican  theory?).  Veronius  is  willing  to  waive  the 
difficult  point  of  church  infallibility  as  the  Council  of  Trent  did 
not  define  it.  Holden  insists  strongly  upon  infallibility.  Church 
traditions  are  infallible;  and  church  dogmas  reach  us  (from  the 
original  revelation)  through  an  infallible  medium,  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  the  Protestants  sadly  lack.  In  Chrismann  the 
word  "  dogma  "  has  superseded  the  word  "  article  ";  Holden  uses 
both,  though  "  article  "  has  the  preponderance.  All  three  writezs 
seek  to  draw  a  sharp  line  round  what  is  "  of  faith."  Hence  in 
Chrismann  (who  is  in  other  respects  the  most  definite  of  the 
three)  we  have  a  view  of  dogma  almost  as  dear-cut  as  that  of 
the  Protestant  schoolmen.  Dogmas  are  revealed;  dogmas  are 
tnfaUMe;  the  church  is  infallible  on  dogmas  (for  this  statement 
be  cites  Muratori)  and  on  nothing  dse. 

This  whole  period  of  theology,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
is  statical.  Men  are  defining  and  protecting  the  positions  they 
have  inherited;  they  do  not  think  of  progress.  And  yet  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  upon  its  hands  one  great  unsettled 
question — the  thesis  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Viigin. 
This  became  the  standing  type  of  an  assertion  which,  while 
favoured  by  the  church  and  on  the  very  verge  of  dogma,  was  yet 
not  a  dogma  ^— till  the  definition  came  through  Pius  IX.  in 
1854.  Here  then  the  frontier  of  dogma  had  unquestionably 
moved  forward.  Its  conception  must  become  dynamic;  there 
was  need  of  some  theory  of  development  like  J.  H.  Newman's 
(1845).  It  does  not  happen,  however,  that  the  papal  definition  of 
1854  employs  the  word  "  dogma  ";  that  honour  was  withheld 
from  the  word  until  the  Vatican  decrees  of  1870  affirmed  the 
peisonal  infallibility  of  the  pope  as  divinUus  reveiatum  dogma. 
With  this,  one  line  of  tendency  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
reached  its  climax;  the  pope  and  the  council  use  "  dogma  "  in  a 
distinctive  sense  for  what  is  definitely  formulated  by  authority. 
But  there  is  another  line  of  tendency.  The  same  council  defines 
not  indeed  dogma  but  faith — ^inseparable  from  dogma — as* 
(i)  revealed,  (a)  in  Scripture  or  {h)  in  unwritten  tradition,  and 
(2)  taught  by  the  chureh,  {a)  in  formulated  decrees,  or  (6)  in 
her  ordinary  magisierium.  Tliis  is  a  correction  of  Chrismann. 
Not  only  does  the  correction  involve  the  substitution  of  papal 
authority  for  a  um'veisal  consent  of  "  pastors "  and  "  the 
faithful ";  it  also  deliberately  ranks  the  unformulated  teachings 
of  the  church  on  points  of  doctrine  as  no  less  de  fide  than  those 
formulated.  This  amounts  to  a  serious  warning  against  trying  to 
draw  a  definite  line  round  dogma.  Hie  modem  Roman  Catholic 
temper  must  be  eager  to  believe  and  eager  to  submit.  New 
dogmas  have  been  precipitated  more  than  once  during  the  19th 
century;  there  may  still  be  others  held  in  solution  in  the  church's 
teaching.  If  so,  these  are  likely  one  day  to  crystallize  into  full 
dogmas;  and,  even  while  not  yet  **  declared,"  they  have  the 
tame  claim  upon  faith. 

This  there  seems  to  be  a  measure  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
Church  of  Rome  now  calls  '*  dogma  " — only  in  part  relieved  by 

>  Three  writers  mentioned  in  Wetzcr's  and  Welte's  Kirchenlixikon. 

'Also  quoted  a»  having  appeared  1745,  but  that  is  an  error;  he 
ottoces  F.  A.  Blauj  Ow  the  Rule  of  Faith  (Mainz,  1780).  See  further 
toe  aketch  of  Chrumann  in  AUgemeine  deutsche  Biographie,  supple- 
iBcnt. 

*G.  Plerrone,  «.f.  De  imrnaadoio  B.  V,  Mariae  eonceptu;  an 
iopHotko  decrelo  d^/imri  fouitf  (1847). 

*  These  divinons  and  subdivisions  are  not  numbered  in  the 
Dtcz«ea»  as  for  deamess  they  have  been  numboed  above. 


the  distinction  between  "  dogmas  strictly  "  and  mere  "  dogmatic 
truths."  Again,  the  assertion  that  the  church  is  infallible  upon 
some  questions,  not  belonging  to  the  area  of  revelation  (properly 
so-called  in  Roman  Catholic  theology),  destroys  the  identification 
of  *'  dogmas  "  with  "  infallible  certainties  "  which  we  noted  both 
in  the  Protestant  schoolmen  and  in  Chrismann.  The  identifica- 
tion of  dogma  with  revelation  remains,  with  another  distinction 
in  support  of  it,  between  "  material  dogmas  "  (all  scriptural  or 
traditional  truth)  and  "  formal "  or  ecclesiastically  formulated 
dogmas.*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  absolute  certainty  on  a 
point  long  disputed.  (Questions  about  church  authority  are 
henceforth  questions  about  the  pope's  authority.  What  he  calls 
heresy,  under  the  sanction  of  excommunication  or  that  more 
formal  excommunication  known  as  aruithema,  is  heresy.  What 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  condemn  even  in  milder  terms  as  bad 
doctrine  is  infallibily  condemned;  that  is  certain,  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  tell  us,  though  not  yet  defide. 

Finally  we  have  to  glance  at  a  new  iist  of  definitions  which 
perhaps  in  some  cases  seek  more  or  less  to  formulate  modem 
Protestant  ideas,  but  which  in  general  represent  rather  the  world 
of  disinterested  historical  scholarship.  That  world  of  the  learned 
offers  us  non-dogmatic  definitions,  drawn  up  from  the  outside; 
definitions  which  do  not  share  the  root  assumptions  either  Of 
Catholicism  or  of  post-Reformation  Protestant  orthodoxy.  It 
might  have  been  best  to  surrender  the  term  "  dogma  "  to  the 
dogmatists;  but  few  scholars  have  consented  to  do  so. 

X.  We  may  brush  aside  the  view*  for  which  J.  C.  DOderlein, 
J.  A.  A.  Tittmann,  and  more  recently  C.  F.  A.  Kahnis  are 
quoted.  According  to  this  definition,  "dogma"  means  the 
opinion  of  some  individual  theologian  of  distinction.  That  might 
be  a  conceivable  development  of  usage.  It  has  been  said  that 
persons  who  dislike  authority  often  show  great  devotion  to 
"authorities";  and  the  word  dogma  might  make  a  similar 
transition.  But,  in  its  case,  such  a  usage  would  constitute  a 
violent  break  with  the  past. 

3.  Though  there  is  no  formal  definition  in  the  passage,  it  is 
worth  recording  that,  towards  the.end  of  his  ChieJ  End  of  Reeda* 
Hon  (1881),  A.  B.  Bruce  sharply  contrasts  "  dogmas  of  theology  " 
with  "doctrines  of  faith."'  While  he  manifests  no  wholesale 
dislike  to  doctrine,  such  as  is  seen  in.the  Broad  Church  school, 
Bruce  inverts  the  Catholic  estimate.  Dogma  stands  lowest,  not 
highest.  It  seems  hardly  better  than  a  <aput  moritmm,  out  of 
relation  to  the  original  faith  or  the  original  facts  that  are  held 
to  have  given  it  birth.  There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  Matthew 
Arnold  in  this;  though,  while  Arnold  held  nothing  in  religious 
experience  beyond  morality  to  be  objectively  genuine,  Bruce 
believed  in  God's  "gradous"  purpose.' 

3.  Much  more  like  Chrismann's  view  is  the . "  generally 
accepted  position  "  among  Protestant  scholars,  as  its  leading 
representative  to-day,  F.  Loofs,  has  called  it;*  the  doctrine 
enforced  within  any  one  church,  community  is  dogma.  This 
definition  is  significant.  It  means  that  l^storians  recognise 
the  peculiar  importance  of  those  beliefs  which  are  constitutive  of 
church  agreement;  and  it  finds  some  support  from  the  philo- 
sophical and  political  associations  of  ancient  "  dogma."  Also 
Roman  Catholic  writers  could  accept  the  definition  in  so  far  as 

*  Three  zones  apparently  (i)  the  chbrch's  formal  decrees,  (3)  the 
church's  general  teaching,  (3)  points  of  revelation  which  the  chureh 
may  not  yet  have  overtaken.  Per  conira^  much  that  was  only 
"  implicit  in  the  deposit  of  faith  has  become  "  explicit  "  in  dogma. 
(The  reader  roust  note  that  "  implicit "  is  used  here  in  a  difierent 
sense  from  that  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article.  Hcrc^church  dogma 
has  explicated  what  was  implicit  in  revelation.  There,  the  un- 
learned  accept  by^  implication,  i.e.  by  a  general  acceptance  of  church 
belief  and  teaching,  donnas  they  pernaps  have  never  heard  of. 
Both  usages  are  current  m  Roman  Catholic  theology.) 

*  Or  the  view  of  D.  Schenkel,  that  dogma  is  what  is  enforced  by 
civil  and  criminal  law. 

'  Cf.  also  preface  to  2nd  ed.  pp.  ix.,  x. 

*  Cf.  pp.  270,  280;  the  undogmatic  words  of  religious  emotion  are 
'^  thrown  out, '  not  at  "  a  cloud  mistaken  for  a  mountain,"  but  at  a 
"  majestic  "  and  "  veritable  mountain  range." 

*  See  art.  "  Dogmeneeschichte  "  in  Herzog-Hauck*s  RealencyU. 
fur  prot.  Thiol.  C£.  also  Prof.  Loofs's  Leitfaden  sum  Stttdium  der 
DogmenguchiclUe. 
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thdr  own  church's  authoriUtive  tfirhingii  are  concerned.  But 
can  a  kisUrian  separate  the  opinions  which  rose  to  authority 
in  the  church  from  the  other  opinions  which  succumbed?  Or 
the  accepted  modifications  of  a  theory  from  those  which  were 
rejected?  Again,  can  we  substitute  church  authority  for  that 
which  is  always  the  background  of  "  dogma  **  as  interpreted  from 
inside— divine  authority?'  Or,  again,  can  we  say  definitely 
which  doctrines  are  "  enforced  "  in  Protestant  communions  and 
to  are**  dogmas  "?  It  has  even  been  asserted  by  A.  Schwdzer 
{CkrisAicke  CUuibeHdekre  nock  prat.  Grundsdtum,  2863-1872) 
that  Protestantism  ought  not  to  speak  of  dogmas  at  all,  except 
as  things  of  iu  imperfect  past.*  And  historically  it  seems  plain 
that— since  the  age  of  Protestant  scholasticism — there  has  been 
nothing  in  Protestant  church  life  to  which  the  name  "  dogma  " 
can  be  assigned,  without  dropping  a  good  deal  of  its  original 
connotation.  Dogma  is  no  longer*  held  to  be  of  immediate 
divine  authority.  Hence  CathoUc,  and  scientific  or  historical, 
definitions  of  dogma  are  on  different  planes.  They  never  properly 
meet* 

4.  A.  Hamack  varies  in  his  usage.  He  is  not  prepared 
to  exclude  the  great  medieval  pronouncements,  or  the  modem 
Roman  Catholic  definitions,  from  the  list  of  dogmas;  but  on  the 
whole  he  prefers  to  keep  in  view  "  one  historical  species  "— Loofs 
suggests  that  he  ought  perhaps  rather  to  say  one  individual  type 
— that  greatest  group  of  Christian  dogmas  which  **  was  created  by 
the  Greek  spirit  upon  the  soil  of  the  gospel "  {Hist,  of  Dogma ,  Eng. 
tr.,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  21,  32).  Thus  Hamack  agrees  with  Catholic 
theologians  in  holding  that,  in  the  fullest  sense,  there  is  no  dogma 
except  the  Catholic  He  differs,  of  course,  in  holding  dogma  to  be 
obsolete  now.  While  Protestants,  he  thinks,  have  undermined  it 
by  a  deeper  conception  of  faith,*  Roman  Catholics  have  come  to 
attach  more  value  to  obedience  and  "  implicit  belief  "  than 
to  knowledge;  and  even  the  Eastern  Church  lives  to-day  by 
the  cultus  more  than  by  the  vbion  of  supernatural  tmth.  Again, 
Hamack  gravely  differs  from  Catholic  dogmatists  in  assigning 
a  historical  origin  to  what  in  their  view  is  essentially  divine — 
supematural  in  origin,  supernatural  even  in  its  declaration  by  the 
church.  If  they  do  not  deny  that  Greek  philosophy  has  entered 
into  Christian  doctrine,  they  consider  it  a  colourless  medium  used 
in  fixing  the  contents  of  revelation.  In  all  this,  Hamack  speaks 
from  a  point  of  view  of  his  own.  He  is  no  friend  of  Catholicism 
or  of  dogma.  Perhaps  his  detachment  makes  for  clearness  of 
thought;  Loofs's  friendliness  towards  dogma,  but  in  a  much 
humbler  sense  than  the  Catholic,  involves  the  risk  of  confusion. 

Both  Loofs  and  Hamack  contrast  with  "  dogma  "  the  work 
of  individual  thinkers,  calling  the  latter  "  theology."  Hence 
they  and  other  authorities  wish  to  see  "  History  of  Dogma  " 
supplemented  by  '*  Histories  of  Theology."  Our  usual  English 
phrase  "  History  of  Doctrine  "  ignores  that  distinction. 

5.  A  place  must  be  made  for  the  definition  proposed  by  a 
philosopher,  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart.  In  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion 
(1906),  he  uses  "  dogma  "  of  affirmations,  whether  supported 
by  reasoning  or  merely  asserted,  if  they  claim  "  metaphysical  " 
value,  metaphysics  being  defined  as  "  the  systematic  study  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  reality."  Briefly,  a  dogma  is  what  claims 
ultimate,' not  relative,  truth.  This  agrees  with  one  feature  in 
ordinary  literary  usage — the  contrast  between  "  dogmatizing  " 
and  suspending  judgment,  or  taking  refuge  in  conjecture.  But  it 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  Loofs  does  not  speak  merely  as  a  historian. 
He  plans  himself  in  a  Bcnsc  within  the  dogmatic  circle  by  his  declara- 
tion that  guidance  is  to  be  expected  from  developments — in  a  "  free 
Protestant  evan^lical  spirit  "-^out  of  the  old  confessions  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  Inis  belief  may  be  called  what  Loofs  has 
called  Hamack's  definition  of  dogma— tiufmtfttc//  beruhtigt,  and 
perhaps  nur  individueU.  Others,  who  hold  no  less  strongly  to 
theological  progress  by  evolution,  not  revolution,  will  hesitate  to 
grant  that  the  une  of  advance  passes  through  the  symbolical  boolu». 

'  Cf.  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the  footnote  above. 

*  Unless  in  certain  confined  circles. 

•When  Loofs  declares  (art.  "Dogmenjjeschlchte  "  in  Hcrrog- 
Hauck's  RealeneykL,  1898)  that  dofma  is  hutorically  equivalent  to 
regitla  fidei,  he  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  "  dogma  "  of  his  own 
church  as  stated  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.    See  above. 

*  Here  perfaaos  Hamack  speaks  from  inside  his  own  type  of 
religious  laith ;  but  not  from  inside  dogma. 


ignores  another  quality  marked  out  in  common  speech — that  h 
respect  of  which  "  dogmatism  "  is  opposed  to  proof.  Also  it  omits 
the  political  or  social  reference  so  much  insisted  on  by  Loo£s  and 
othen.  There  are  materials  for  misimderstanding  here. 

6.  A  very  different  view  is  implied  in  the  symbaUh-fidHsme  of 
Athanase  Sabatier  and  some  other  French  Protestants:  religious 
dogma  consists  of  symbols  in  contrast  to  a  scientific  gnosis  of 
reality.  This  is  a  radical  version  of  the  early  Protestant  idea  of 
faith,  and  yields  a  theory  of  what  in  English  we  call ''  doctrine." 
More  precisely,  it  is  a  theory  of  what  doctrine  ou^t  to  be,  or  a 
deeper  analysis  of  its  nature;  it  is  not  a  statement  of  what 
doctrine  has  been  held  to  be  in  the  past.  And  therefore  the 
definition  does  not  proceed  from  historical  scholarship.  Nor  yet 
does  it  throw  light  upon  "  dogma,"  if  dogma  is  to  be  distingiuahed 
—somehow — from  doctrine. 

LiTBRATURB.— Matthew  Arnold's  Uteraiure,  and  Dopna  {1873)  is 
important  for  literary  usage:  cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  op. cit.  Classical  and 
eaiiy  Christian  usages,  E.  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lett.  (1888),  pp.  119.  120: 
J.  B.  Lightfoot  on  Colosstans  iL  14  (20);  W.  Schmidt,  DogmaHk, 
voL  L  (1895) — many  quotations  i*  exienso;  C.  Stan^,  Das  Dogma 
und  setne  Beurteilung  in  der  neneren  Dogmengesdnckie  (1898)— a 
pamphlet  protesting  against  what  Loofs  terms  the  *' generally 
accepted  view."  Articles  in  the  (Roman  Catholic)  Kirchenuxikon  ct 
WetierandWelte.anded;  (by  Hergenr&therand  Kaulen).i 882-1901, 
Arts.  "  Dogmatik  "  (J.  K&stlin).  "  Dogmengescbicbte  "  (F.  Loofs) 
in  Herxog-Hauck's  Encykl.  f.  prot.  Theol.  (vol.  iv«  1898).  Art. 
**  Glaubensartikel "  in  previous  ed.  (Herzog-Plitt,  vol.  v..  1879)  by 
C.  F.  KlinjE  and  L.  F.  Schoeberlein.  For  works  on  the  history  oif 
dogma  see  Theology.    See  also  Dogmatic  Theology.    (R.  Ma.) 

DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY,  the  name  usually  given  in  modem 
times  to  the  systematic  study  of  Christian  doctrine  or  of  dogma 
in  the  widest  sense  possible  (see  Dogma).  Among  the  many 
terms  used  in  the  early  days  of  Protestant  theology  to  denote  the 
great  systems,  three  deserve  special  notice — ^Thetic  Theology, 
Positive  Theology,  Dogmatic  Theology.  "  Thetic  theology  "  is 
connected  with  academic  life.  It  recalls  the  literal  and  original 
meaning  of  graduation  "  theses,"  also  Martin  Luther's  memoraUe 
theses  and  the  replies  made  to  him.  "  Thetic  theology,"  a  name 
now  obsolete,  naturally  included  the  whole  of  doctrine,  s*.e.  what* 
ever  would  be  argued  for  or  against;  and  "  dogmatic  theology  " 
came  into  use  absolutely  as  a  synonymous  expression.  "  Positive 
theology  "  is  also  a  term  employed  by  Petau  {De  Lke^ogids 
dogmatibus,  X644-X650),  and  more  or  less  current  even  to-day  in 
Roman  Catholic  scholarship  (e.g.  Joseph  Tunnd,  Histoire  de  la 
tkiologie  positive,  1906).  "  Dogmatic  theology  "  proved  to  havp 
most  vitality  in  it.  After  some  partial  precedents  of  early  date 
(e.g.  F.  Turrianus — one  of  the  papal  theologians  at  the  Council  of 
Trent, — Dogmaticus  {liber  f)  deJustificatione^  X557)>  the  title  was 
used  in  1659  by  the  Lutheran  Lukas  Friedrich  Rein^rd  (1623- 
x688),  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf  {Synopsis  tkeologyte 
dogmaticae,  eds.  1659,  1660,  1661),  and  his  influence  is  already 
seen  on  the  Reformed  theologian  Andreas  van  Essen  (Essenius, 
X61S-1677),  who,  in  1659,  published  his  Systematis  theologiae  pars 
prior,  the  lomus  secundus  in  x66i,  but  Systematis  dogmatici 
tomus  tertius  et  ultimus  in  X665.  The  same  author  published 
a  shorter  Compendium  theologiae  dogmaticum  in  1669.  A.  M. 
Fairbaim  holds  that  it  was  the  fame  of  Petau  which  gave  currency 
to  the  new  coinage  "  dogmatic  theology  ";  and  though  the  same 
or  kindred  phrases  had  been  used  repeatedly  by  writers  of  less 
influence  since  Reinhard  and  Essenius,  F.  Buddeus  {InstitMtumes 
theol.  dogmat.,  1723;  Compendium,  1728)  is  held  to  have  given 
the  expression  its  supremacy.  No<!l  Alexandre,  the  Gallican 
divine,  possibly  introduced  it  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1693;  Theologia  dogmatica  eimoralis).  Both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  authorities  agree  that  the  expression  was  con- 
nected  with  the  new  habit  of  distinguishing  dogmatics  from 
Christian  ethics  or  moral  theology,  though  A.  Schweiaer  denies 
this  of  Reinhard.  In  another  direction  dogmas  and  dogmatic 
theology  were  also  contrasted  with  tmths  of  reason  and  natural 
theology.*  F.  £.  D.  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Kuru  Darstellung 
des  theologischen  Studiums,  and  again  in  his  great  System,  Der 
christliehe  Gaube  .  .  .  dargesMlt,  ingeniously  proposed  to  treat 
dogmatic  as  an  historical  statement,  or  report, .of  beliefs  held  in 

*  For  *'  mixed  articles  "  see  Dogma. 
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tiie  writer's  communion  at  the  time  of  writing.  He  also  insisted, 
however,  upon  personal  conviction  in  writers  on  dogmatic.  The 
expression  CAiif^fi^eArtf— doctrine  of  faith— ^which  he  did  much 
to  bring  into  a  wider  currency,  and  which  Schweizer,  the  most 
ioyal  of  all  his  disciples,  holds  to  be  alone  fitted  for  Protestant  use, 
emphasizes  the  latter  requirement.  But  "  dogmatic  "  has  also 
continued  in  use  among  Protestant  theologians  of  the  Left  no 
less  than  among  the  orthodox.  When  we  consider  the  different 
attitude  towards  dogma  of  Roman  Catholicism,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  question  whether  the  expression  "  dogmatic  theology  " 
can  be  equally  suitable  for  both  communions.  Roman  theologians 
may  properly  define  dogmatic  as  the  scientific  study  of  dogmas; 
ProtesUnt  scholars  have  come  to  use  "  dogma  "  in  ways  which 
make  that  impossible.  Indeed,  many  of  them  bid  us  regard 
"  dogmatic  "  as  falling  under  the  history  of  theology  and  not  of 
dogma  (see  Dogma).  Still,  usage  is  decisive.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  uproot  the  phrase  "  dogmatic  theology "  among 
Protestants.  When  A.  Hamack*  praises  Schleiermacher's 
description  of  dogmatic  as  "  historical,"  he  rather  strains  the 
meaning  of  the  remark,  and  creates  fresh  confusion.  Hamack's 
point  is  that  "  dogmatic  theology  "  ought  to  be  used  in  a  sense 
corresponding  to  what  he  regards  as  the  true  meaning  of 
*'  dogma  " — Christian  belief  in  its  main  traditional  outlines. 
This  claim  is  an  innovation,  and  finds  no  precedent  in 
Schleiermacher.  The  latter  regarded  dogxnatic  as  stating  in 
scientific  connexion  "the  doctrine  prevailing  in  a  (single) 
Chrtttian  church  at  a  given  time  " — as  "  not  merely  historical 
(gtsckkktlkh)"  but  containing  an  "  apologetic  element " — as 
"  not  confined  to  the  symbolical  books,  but"  including  all— even 
local  expressions  of  the  common  faith  which  produce  no  breach  of 
harmony — ^and  as  having  for  its  "  very  business  and  task  "  to 
"purify  and  perfect"  doctrine  (Der  ckrisUkhe  Claube^  §  29). 
The  one  merit  which  "dogmatic"  may  claim  as  a  term  in 
Pft>testant  theology  is  that  it  contrasts  positive  statements 
of  belief  with  mere  reports  (e.g.  Biblical  theology;  history  of 
doctrine)  of  what  has  been  taught  in  the  past.  (See  Dogma; 
and  Theology.) 

DOGRA,  a  race  of  Hill  Rajputs  in  India,  inhabiting  Kashmir 
and  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the  Himalayas.  They  form  the  ruling 
race  in  Kashmir.  "  Dogra  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  country 
round  Jammu,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
the  "  two  lakes,"  as  the  original  home  of  the  Dogra  people  was 
situated  between  the  lakes  of  Siroensar  and  Mansar.  There  are 
numerous  castes  in  the  Dogra  country,  and  the  Hindu,  Mahom- 
medan  and  Sikh  religions  are  represented.  AU,  whether  Hindus 
or  Mahommtdans,  whether  high<bom  Rajputs  of  the  Maharaja's 
caste  or  low-bom  menials,  are  known  as  Dogras.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  Sikh  War  the  Dogras  had  a  great  reputation  as  soldiers, 
which  they  have  worthily  maintained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian 
native  army.  They  are  classed  as  fighting  men  with  the  Sikh 
and  Punjabi  Mahommedan.  They  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Hunza  Nagar  Expedition  and  the  affair  at  Chilas  in  1 891,  and 
in  the  Tirah  campaign  of  1897-^)8. 

DOGS,  ISLB  OP,  a  district  of  London,  En^nd,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides.  It  falls 
within  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Poplar.  It  is  occupied  by 
docks,  riverside  works  and  poor  houses.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  not  known.  The  suggestion  that  it  is  corrupted  from  the  Isle  of 
Docks  falls  to  the  ground  on  the  question  of  chronology;  another, 
that  there  were  royal  kennels  here,  is  improbable,  though  they 
were  situated  at  Deptford  in  the  17th  century.    (See  Poplax.) 

D0Q-1tX)TH  (the  French  dent-de-scie)^  in  architecture,  an 
ornament  found  in  the  mouldings  of  medieval  work  of  the 
commencement  of  the  12th  century,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East.  The  earliest 
examine  b  found  in  the  hall  at  Rabbath-Ammon  in  Moab  (c.  a.d. 
614)  built  by  the  Sassanians,  where  it  decorates  the  arch  mould- 
ing of  the  blind  arcades  and  the  string  courses.  In  the  apse 
of  the  church  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  it  is  similarly  employed. 
In  the  1 3th  and  13th  centuries  it  was  further  elaborated  with 
carving,  losing  therefore  its  primitive  form,  but  constituting  a 
1  Hist,  ef  Dogma;  Eag.  trans,  i.  p.  3i,  footnote. 


most  beautiful  decorative  feature.  In  Elgin  cathedral  the  dog- 
tooth ornament  in  the  archivolt  becomes  a  four-lobed  leaf,  and 
in  Stone  church,  Kent,  a  much  more  enriched  type  of  flower. 
The  term  has  been  supposed  to  originate  in  a  resemblance  to  the 
dog-tooth  violet,  but  the  original  idea  of  a  projecting  tooth  is  a 
sufficient  explanation. 

DOGWOOD  (t.e.  wood  of  the  dog-tree;  referred  by  the  New 
English  Dictionary  to  "  dog,"  apparently  as  indicating  inferiority ; 
but  by  others  connected  with  "  dag,"  "  dagger,"  and  by  Prior 
with  A.S.  dole,  a  brooch-pin),  the  name  applied  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Cornus,  of  the  natural  order  Comaceae.  The  common 
dogwood,  prick-wood,  skewer-wood,  cornel  or  dogberry,  C. 
satiguineat  is  a  shrub  reaclling  a  height  of  8  or  9  ft.,  common  in 
hedges,  thickets  and  pbntations  in  Great  Britain.  Its  branches 
are  dark  red;  the  leaves  egg-shaped,  pointed,  about  2  in.  long 
by  1 1  broad,  and  turning  red  in  autumn;  the  flowers  are  dull 
white,  in  terminal  dusters.  The  berries  are  small,  of  a  black- 
purple,  bitter  and  one-seeded,  and  contain  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  oil,  which  in  some  places  is  employed  for  lamps,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  wood  is  white  and  very  hardi  and 
like  that  of  other  species  of  the  genus  is  used  for  making  ladder- 
spokes,  wheel-work,  skewers,  forks  and  other  implements,  and 
gunpowder  charcoal.  The  red  berries  of  the  dwarf  species,  C. 
suecica,  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  are  eaten,  and  are  reputed  to 
be  tonic  in  properties.  C.  mof,  the  Cornelian  cherry,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  bears  a  pulpy  and  edible  fruit,  which 
when  unripe  contains  much  tannin.  It  is  a  good  garden  plant,  as 
is  also  the  North  American  spedcsC/orM^,  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  of  the  deciduous  forests  of  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
Profeuor  C.  S.  Sargent  {SUva  of  North  Anurica)  describes  it  as 
"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  small  trees  of  the  American 
forests,  which  it  enlivens  in  early  spring  with  the  whiteness  of  its 
floral  leaves  and  in  autumn  with  the  splendour  of  its  foliage  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  fruit.  No  tree  is  more  desirable  in  the  garden 
or  park  in  regions  where  the  summer's  sun  is  sufllciently  hot  to 
ensure  the  production  of  its  flowers  through  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  branchlets."  The  Jamaica  dogwood,  the  root-bark 
of  which  is  poisonous,  is  the  spedes  Fixidia  Erythrinaj  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosae. 

DOL.  a  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ule-et- Vilaine,  36  m.  N.  of  Reimes  on  the  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1906)  3543.  Dol  is  situated  to  .the  south-west  of  the  rich  agri- 
cultural district  known  as  the  marsh  of  Dol,  where  market- 
gardening  is  especially  flourishing.  The  streets  are  still  rendered 
picturesque  by  houses  of  the  14th  and  xsth  centuries,  which  form 
deep  arcades  by  the  projection  of  their  upper  storeys:  and,  high 
above  all,  rises  the  grey  granite  of  the  cathedral,  mainly  of  the 
13th  century,  which  in  the  middle  ages  ranked  as  the  metropolitan 
church  of  all  Brittany,  and  still  keeps  fresh  the  name  of  Bishop 
St  Samson,  who,  having  fled,  as  the  legend  tdls,  from  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  England,  selected  this  spot  as  the  site  of  his  monastery. 
To  the  architect  it  is  interesting  for  the  English  character  of  its 
design,  and  to  the  antiquarian,  for  its  stained-glass  windows  of 
the  13th  century,  and  for  the  finely  sailptured  tomb  of  Bishop 
Thomas  James  (d.  1504).  About  x|  m.  from  the  town  is  the 
pierre  de  Champ  DoUnt,  a  menhir  some  30  ft.  in  height;  not 
far  off  stands  the  great  granite  rock  of  Mont  Dol,  over  200  ft.  in 
height,  surmounted  by  the  statue  and  chapd  of  Notre-Dame 
de  I'Esp^rance.  Dol  has  trade  in  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
tobacco  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  and  there  are  salt- 
marshes.  Tanning  and  leather-currying  arc  carried  on  in  the 
town.  The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  taken  by  Henry  II.  in  x  164  and  by  Guy  de  Thouars 
in  1204.  In  X793  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  republican  forces 
by  the  Vendeans  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  The 
bishopric  established  in  the  6th  century  was  suppressed  in  1790. 

DOLABELLA,  PUBUUS  OORKELIUS,  Roman  general  and 
son-in-law  of  Cicero,  was  bOm  about  70  B.C.  He  was  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  Dolabellae,  a  family  of  the  patrician  gens 
Cornelia.  In  the  dvH  wars  he  at  first  took  the  side  of  Pompey, 
but  afterwards  went  over  to  Caesar,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Phaxsalus.   To  escape  the  urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  he 
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introduced  (as  one  ot  the  tribunes)  a  bill  proposing  that  all  debts 
should  be  cancelled.  This  was  strongly  resisted  by  his  colleagues, 
and  led  to  serious  disturbances  in  the  dty.  Caesar,  on  his  return 
from  Alexandria,  seeing  the  expediency  of  removing  Dohibdla 
from  Rome,  took  him  as  one  of  his  generals  in  the  expedition 
to  Africa  and  Spain.  On  Caesar's  death  Dolabella  seized  the 
insignia  of  the  oonsulsbip  (which  had  already  been  conditionally 
promised  him),  and,  by  making  friends  with  Brutus  and  the 
other  assassins,  was  confirmed  in  his  office..  When,  however, 
M.  Antonius  offered  him  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Parthians  and  the  province  of  Syria  he  changed  sides  at  once. 
His  journey  to  the  province  was  marked  by  plundering,  extortion 
and  the  murder  of  C.  Trebonius,  proconsul  of  Asia,  who  refused  to 
allow  him  to  enter  Smyrna.  He  was  thereupon  declared  a  public 
enemy  and  superseded  by  C.Cassius(the  murderer  of  Caesar), who 
attacked  him  in  Laodicea.  On  the  capture  of  the  place,  Dolabella 
ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him  (4.}).  Throughout  his  life 
he  was  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift. 

See  Cicero's  Letters  (ed  Tyrrell  and  Purser);  G.  Bobner.  Cicero 
and  kis  Friends  (Eng.  trans.,  1897):  Orelli.  Oncmasticon  TuUtaHum; 
Dio  Casdus  xli.  40,  xliL  29,  xlui.  51,  xliv.  aa,  xlvL  40,  xlviL  30; 
Appian,  BeU.  cw.  iii.  7,  iv.  60. 

DOLBEN,  JOHN  (1625-1686),  English  divine,  was  the  son  of 
William  Dolben  (d.  163 1),  prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  bishop- 
designate  of  Gloucester.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  under 
Richard  Busby  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  fought  on  the 
royalist  side  at  Marston  Moor,  1644.  Subsequently  he  Xock. 
orders  and  maintained  in  private  the  proscribed  Angh'can  service. 
At  the  Restoration- he  beoime  canon  of  Christ  Churcfi  (1660)  and 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's.  London  (1661;.  As  dean  of  Westminster 
(1662-1683)  he  opposed  an  attempt  to  bring  the  abbey  under 
diocesan  rule.  In  1666  he  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in 
1683  archbishop  of  York;  he  distinguished  himself  by  reforming 
the  discipline  of  the  cathedrals  in  these  dioceses.  His  son  John 
Dolben  (1662-1710)  was  a  barrister  and  politician;  he  was  M.P. 
for  Liskeud  from  1707  to  27x0  and  manager  of  SacheveicU's 
impeachment  in  1709. 

DOLCE,  LUDOVIOO.  or  Lmci  (X50&-1S68  or  1569),  Italian 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of 
honourable  tradition  but  decadent  fortune.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  early  undertook  the  task  of  maintaining  himself 
by  his  pen.  Translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  epics,  satires, 
histories,  plays  and  treatises  on  language  and  art  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  till  the  whole  number  amounted  to 
upwards  oi  seventy  works.  But  he  is  now  mainly  memorable 
as  the  author  of  Marianna,  a  tragedy  from  the  life  of  Herod, 
which  .was  recast  in  French  by  Tristan  and  by  Voltaire,  and  still 
keeps  a  place  on  the  stage.  Four  licentious  comedies,  //  Ragano 
(1541),  //  CapUano  (i545)>  /^  Marito  (1560),  Ft  Huffiano  (1560), 
and  seven  of  Seneca's  tragedies  complete  the  list  of  his  dramatic 
efforts.  In  one  epic— to  translate  the  title-page— "  he  has 
marveltously  reduced  into  ottava  rima  and  united  into  one 
narrative  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid  ",  in  another 
he  devotes  thirty-nine  cantos  to  a  certain  Primalcone,  son  of 
Palmerius;  in  a  third  he  celebrates  the  first  exploits  of  Count 
Orlando;  and  in  a  fourth  he  sings  of  the  Paladin  Sacripante.  A 
life  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  similar  account  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  published  respectively  In  1560  and  1566,  are  his  chief  historical 
productions;  and  among  his  minor  treatises  it  is  enough  to 
mention  the  Osservanoni  suUa  lingua  volgare  (1550);  the  Dialogo 
delta  piUura  (1557) ;  and  the  Dialogo  net  quale  si  rogUma  del  modo 
di  accrescar  la  memoria  (13^2). 

DOLCI,  CARLO,  or  Caruno  (i6x6-x686),  lUlian  painter,  was 
born  in  Florence  in  May  x6x6.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  painter 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  became  a  disciple  of  |acopo  Vignali; 
and  when  only  eleven  years  of  age  he  attempted  a  whole  figure  of 
St  John,  and  a  head  of  the  infant  Christ,  which  received  extra- 
ordinary ai^robation.  He  afterwards  painted  a  portrait  of  his 
mother,  and  displayed  a  new  and  delicate  style  which  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  procured  him  extensive  emplojrment  at 
Florence  (from  which  city  he  hardly  ever  moved)  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.    Dold  used  his  pendl  chiefly  in  sacred  subjects, 


and  bestowed  mncb  labonr  on  His  pictures.  In  his  mattner  of 
working  he  was  remarkably  sk>w.  It  is  said  that  his  brain  was 
affected  by  seeing  Luca  Giordano,  in  x68a,  de^Mtcb  more  business 
in  four  or  five  hours  than  he  could  have  executed  in  as  nuny 
months,  and  that  be  hence  fell  into  a  state  of  hypochondria,  which 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  art,  and  soon  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  His  works  are  not  very  numerous.  He  generally  painted 
in  a  small  size,  although  there  are  a  few  pictures  by  him  as  large 
as  life.  He  died  in  Florence  in  January  x686,  leavixig  a  daughter 
(Agnese) ,  who  arrived  at  some  degree  of  excellence  in  copying  the 
works  of  her  father. 

Carb  Dole!  holds  somewhat  the  same  rank  in  the  Florentine 
that  Sassoferrato  does  in  the  Roman  school.  Without  the 
possession  of  much  genius,  invention  or  elevation  of  type,  both 
these  artists  produced  highly  wrought  pictures,  extremely 
attractive  to  some  tastes.  The  works  of  Doki  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  delicacy  of  the  composition,  and  by  an 
agreeable  tint  of  colour,  improved  by  judicious  management 
of  the  chiaroscuro,  which  gives  his  figures  a  striking  relief;  be 
affected  the  use  of  ultramarine,  much  loaded  in  tint.  "  His 
pencil,"  says  Pilkington,  "  was  tender,  his  touch  inexpressibly 
neat,  and  bis  colouring  transparent;  though  he  has  often  been 
censured  for  the  excessive  labour  bestowed  on  his  pictures,  and 
also  for  giving  his  carnations  more  of  the  aiH;>earance  of  ivory 
than  the  look  of  flesh."  All  his  best  productions  are  of  a  devout 
description;  they  frequently  represent  the  patient  suffering  of 
Christ  or  the  sorrows  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  Dold  was,  in  fact, 
from  early  youth,  exceedingly  pious;  it  is  said  that  during 
passion  week  every  year  he  painted  a  half-figure  of  the  Saviour. 
His  sacred  heads  are  marked  with  pathetic  or  at  least  stroo^y 
sentimental  emotion.  There  is  a  want  of  character  in  his  pictures, 
and  his  grouping  lacks  harmonious  unison,  but  the  general  tone 
accords  with  the  idea  of  the  passion  portrayed.  Among  the  best 
works  of  this  master  are  the  "  St  Sebastian  ";  the  "  Four 
Evangelists,"  at  Florence;  "  Christ  Breaking  the  Bread,"  in  the 
marquess  of  Exeter's  collection  at  Burleigh;  the  "  St  Cecilia  "  in 
Dresden;  an  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi ";  and  in  especial  "  St 
Andrew  praying  be/ore  his  Crucifixion,"  in  the  Pitti  gallery,  his 
most  important  composition,  painted  in  1646;  also  several 
smaller  pictures,  which  are  highly  valued,  and  occupy  honourable 
places  in  the  richest  galleries.  (W.  M  R.) 

DOLDRUMS  (a  slang  term,  dot  ->  dull;  d.  tantrum),  the 
r^ion  of  calms  near  the  equator  where  the  trade-winds  die  away, 
a  region  of  constant  precipitation  in  which  the  weather  is  dose, 
hot,  vaporous  and  extremdy  dispiriting.  In  the  ok!  dajrs  of 
sailing  vessels,  a  becalmed  ship  sometimes  hiy  hdpkss  for  wedca. 
A  letter  from  this  r^ion  saying  "  we  are  in  the  doklruins  "  ("  in 
the  dumps  ")  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  written  from  "  The 
Doldrums,"  which  thus  became  the  name  of  this  undesirabJe 
locality. 

D6U,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Jura,  29  m.  S.E.  of  Dijon  on  the  Paris-Lyon 
railway.  Pop.  (1906)  1 1 ,166.  It  occupies  the  dope  of  a  hill  ovec- 
looking  the  forest  of  Chaux,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  and 
of  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  which  accompanies  that 
river.  The  streets,  which  in  general  are  steep  and  narrow, 
contain  many  old  houses  recalling,  in  their  architecture,  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  the  town,  llie  prindpal  buiklings  are  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  i6th  century; 
the  college,  once  a  Jesuit  establishment,  which  contains  the 
library  and  a  museum  of  paintings  and  has  a  chapel  of  the 
Renaissance  period;  the  H6tel-Dieu  and  h6td  de  ville,  both  i7tb- 
century  buildings;  and  the  law  court  occup3ring  an  old  convent  of 
the  CordelieiB.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  h6tel  de  ville  there  stands 
an  old  tower  dating  from  the  istb  century.  The  birth  of  Louis 
Pasteur  (1822)  in  the  town  is  commemorated  by  a  monument, 
and  there  is  also  a  monument  to  Jules  Grfvy.  D6Ie  is  the  seat  of 
a  sub^rdect  aiid  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce 
and  a  communal  college.  Metal-founding  and  the  manufacture 
of  fire-pumps,  kitchen-ranges  and  other  iron  goods,  diemical 
products,  machinery,  leather,  liqueurs  and  pastry,  are  among  the 
industries.    There  is  a  good  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
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five  stock,  aod  in  wood,  iron,  coal  and  the  stone  of  the  vicinity. 
Wine  is  largely  grcwn  in  the  district. 

DAle,  the  ancient  Dola,  was  in  Roman  times  the  meeting  place 
of  several  roads,  and  considerable  remains  have  been  found  there; 
in  the  later  middle  ages  and  till  1648  it  was  the  capital  of  Fianche 
Comtf  and  seat  of  a  parlement  and  a  university;  but  in  the 
year  1479  the  town  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
so  completely  sacked  that  only  the  house  of  Jean  Vurry,  as 
it  is  still  called,  and  two  other  buildings  were  left  standing.  It 
subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and 
in  X530  was  fortified  by  Charles  V.  In  1668  and  1674  it  was 
captured  fay  the  French  and  lost  its  parlement  and  its  univerrity, 
both  of  whkh  were  transferred  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Besan^n. 

DOLB  (from  Old  £ng.  dal,  cf.  mod.  "  deal "),  a -portion,  a 
distobtttion  of  gifts,  especially  of  food  and  money  given  in  charity. 
The  derivatkm  from  O.  Fr.  dod^  Late  Lat.  dotium,  "grief," 
suggested  by  the  custom  of  funeral  doles,  is  wrong.  In  early 
Oiristian  days,  St  Chiysostom  says: "  doles  were  used  at  funerals 
to  procure  the  rest  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  that  he  might  find 
bis  judge  propitious."  The  distribution  of  alms  to  the  local  poor 
at  funerals  was  a  universal  custom  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
amount  of  doles  was  usually  stated  in  the  will.  Thus  in  X399 
Eleanor,  duchess  of  Gloucester,  ordered  that  fifteen  poor  men 
should  cany  torches  at  her  funeral,  "  each  having  a  gown  and 
hood  lined  with  white,  breeches  of  blue  cloth,  shoes  and  a  shirt, 
and  twenty  pounds  amongst  them."  Later  doles  usually  took 
the  form  of  Jxquests  of  land  or  money,  the  interest  or  rent  of 
whkh  was  to  be  annually  employed  in  charity.  Often  the 
distribution  took  place  at  the  grave  of  the  donor.  Thus  one 
William  Robinson  of  Hull  at  liis  death  in  1708  left  money  to  buy 
annually  »  doxen  loaves,  costing  a  shilling  each,  to  be  given  to 
twelve  poor  widows  at  hb  grave  every  Christmas.  Lenten  doles 
were  abo  formeriy  common.  A  will  of  2537  bade  a  barrel  of 
white  herrings  and  a  case  of  red  herrings  be  given  yearly  to  the 
poor  of  Gavering,  Essex,  to  help  them  tide  over  the  fast.  One  or 
two  London  doles  are  still  distributed,  e.^.  that  of  St  Peter's, 
Walworth,  where  a  Christmas  dinner  is  each  year  served  to  300 
parish  poor  in  the  crypt.  No  one  under  sixty  is  eligible,  and  the 
dinner  is  unique  in  that  it  is  cooked  in  the  church.  A  pilgrim's 
dole  of  bread  and  ale  can  be  claimed  by  all  wayfarers  at  the 
Hospital  of  St  Cross,  Winchester.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham.  Emerson,  when  visiting 
Winchester,  claimed  and  received  the  dole.  What  were  known  as 
ScramhUng  DoUs,  so  called  because  the  meat  and  bread  distributed 
were  thrown  among  the  poor  to  be  scrambled  for,  were  not 
uncommon  in  Engknd.  Such  a  dole  existed  at  St  Briavel's, 
Gloucestershire,  baskets  of  bread  and  cheese  cut  into  small 
squares  facing  thrown  by  the  churchwardens  from  the  gallery  into 
the  body  of  the  church  on  Whit  Sunday.  At  Wath  near  Ripon 
a  testator  in  x8io  ordered  that  forty  penny  loaves  should  be 
thrown  from  the  church  leads  at  midnight  on  every  Christmas  eve. 
The  best  known  dole  in  the  United  States  is  the  "  Leake  Dole  of 
Bread."  John  Leake,  a  millionaire  dying  in  1792,  left  £1000 
to  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  the  income  to  be  laid  out  in 
wheaten  loaves  and  distributed  every  Sabbath  morning  after 
service.  The  dole  still  survives,  though  the  day  has  been  altered 
to  Saturday,  each  week  sixty-seven  loaves  being  given  away. 

DOLERTTB  (from  Gr.  SoKipis,  deceptive),  in  petrology, 
the  name  given  by  HaUy  to  thoise  basaltic  rocks  which  are 
comparatively  coarse  grained  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  holo- 
crystaUine.  As  may  be  inferred  from  their  highly  crystalline 
state  they  are  very  often  intrusive,  and  occur  as  dikes  and  sills, 
but  many  of  them  form  lava  flows.  Their  essential  minerals  are 
those  of  basalt,  viz.  olivine,  augite  and  plagioclase  felspar,  while 
hornblende,  ilmenite,  apatite  and  biotite  are  their  commonest 
accessory  in^edients.  The  chemical  and  microscopic  features  of 
these  minerals  agree  generally  with  those  presented  in  the  basalts, 
aod  only  their  exceptional  peculiarities  need  be  mentioned  here. 
Many  dolerites  are  porphyritic  and  carry  phcnocrysts  of  olivine, 
aogite  and  plagioclase  felspar  (or  of  one  or  more  of  t  hese) .  Ot  hers, 
probably  the  majority,  are  non-porphyritic,and  these  are  generally 
'  grained  t  han  the  ground-mass  of  the  former  group,  though 


lacking  their  large  conspicuous  phenocrysts.  The  commonest 
type  of  structure  in  dolerite  is  the  ophitic,  which  results  from 
the  felqpar  of  the  rock  having  crystalUxed  b«fore  the  augite;  the 
latter  mineral  forms  shapeless  masses  in  which  the  idiomorphic 
felspars  lie.  The  augite  enclosing  the  felspars  is  well  crystallized, 
though  its  continuity  is  interrupted  more  or  less  completely  by 
the  numerous  crystals  of  felspar  which  it  envelops,  and  in 
polarized  light  the  former  often  behaves  as  a  single  individual 
over  a  considerable  area,  while  the  latter  mineral  conasts  of 
independent  crystals.  This  structure  may  be  so  coarse  as  to  be 
easily  detected  by  the  unaided  eye,  or  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  except  in  microscopic  sections.  Some  of  the  porphjrritic 
dolerites  have  ophitic  ground*masscs;  in  others  this  structure 
is  imperfect  (subophitic);  while  in  many  the  augite,  like  the 
felspar,  occurs  as  small  and  distinct  individuals,  which  react 
differently  on  polarized  light,  and  have  the  outlines  of  more  or 
less  perfectly  shaped  crystals.  Ophitic  structure  lis  commonest 
in  olivine^lderites,  though  the  olivine  takes  no  part  in  it. 

The  quartz-dolerites  are  an  important  group,  hardly  less 
common  than  the  olivine-dolerites.  They  contain  a  small  amount 
of  quartz,  and  often  micropegmatite,  as  the  last  element  to 
consolidate,  filling  up  little  angular  interspaces  between  the 
felspars  and  pyroxenes,  which  had  previously  crystallized.  They 
rarely  contain  olivine,  but  pleochroic  hypersthene  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  them  (hypersthene-dolerites).  Some  contain  larger  in- 
dividuals of  pale  green,  rather  pleochroic  augite  (the  so-called 
sahlite),  and  a  little  brown  mica,  and  brownish-green  hornblende 
may  also  be  present. 

Allied  to  these  are  olivine-free  dolerites  with  more  or  less  of 
interstitial  glassy  base  (tholeitcs,  &c.).  In  the  rocks  of  this  group 
ophitic  structure  is  typicaUy  absent,  and  the  presence  of  an 
interstitial  finely  crystalline  or  amorphous  material  gives  rise  to 
the  structure  which  is  known  as  **  intersertal."  Transitiims  to 
the  porphyritic  dolerites  and  basalts  arise  by  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  thb  ground-mass.  The  edges  of  dolerite  sills  and 
dikes  often  contain  much  dark  brown  glass,  and  pass  into 
tachyl3rtes,  in  which  thu  material  preponderates. 

Another  interesting  group  of  doleritic  rocks  contains  analdte. 
They  may  be  ophitic,  though  often  they  are  not,  and  they  usually 
contain  olivine,  while  their  augite  has  distinctly  purple  shades, 
and  a  feeble  dichroism. 

Their  characteristicf  eature  is  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of 
analdte,  which  never  shows  crystalline  outlines  but  fills  up  the 
interspaces  between  the  other  minerals.  Some  writers  held  that 
this  mineral  has  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  ncpheline; 
others  regard  it  as  a  primary  mineral.  Usually  it  can  be  dearly 
shown  to  be  secondary  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  really  a  pneumatolytic  deposit.  These  rocks 
are  known  as  teschenites,  and  have  a  wide  distribution  in 
England,  Scotland,  on  the  continent  and  in  America.  Often  they 
are  comparatively  ridi  in  brown  hornblende.  This  last-named 
mineral  is  not  usually  abundant  in  dolerites,  but  in  a  special 
group,  the  proterobases,  it  to  a  Urge  extent  replaces  the 
customary  augite.  A  few  dolerites  contain  much  brown  mica 
(mica-dolerites).  Nepheline  may  appear  in  these  rocks,  as  in  the 
basalts.  Typical  nepheline-dolerites  are  scarce,  and  consist  of 
idiomorphic  augite,  surrounded  by  nepheline.  Examples  are 
known  from  the  Tertiary  volcanic  districts  of  the  Rhine. 

Dolerites  have  a  very  wide  distribution,  as  they  are  found 
wherever  basalts  occur  in  any  number.  It  is  superfluous  to  cite 
localities  for  them  as  they  are  among  the  commonest  of  igneous 
rocks.  They  are  much  employed  for  road-mending  and  for  kerb- 
stones, though  their  dark  colour  and  the  tendency  they  have  to 
weather  with  a  dingy  brown  crust  make  them  unsuitable  for  the 
better  classes  of  architectural  work.  0*  S.  F.) 

DOLET,  toENNB  (1509-1546),  French  scholar  and  printer, 
was  bom  at  Orleans  on  the  3rd  of  August  1509.  A  doubtful 
tradition  makes  him  the  illegitimate  son  of  Francis  I.;  btil  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  at  least  connected  with  some  family  of  rank 
and  wealth.  From  Orleans  he  was  taken  to  Paris  about  1521; 
and  aftct  studying  under  Nicolas  B^rauld,  the  teacher  of  Coligny, 
he  proceeded  in  1526  to  Padua.    The  death  of  his  friend  and 
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master,  Simon  de  Villanova,  led  him,  in  1530,  to  accept  the  post 
of  secretary  to  Jean  de  Langeac,  bishop  of  Limoges  and  French 
ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Venice;  he  contrived,  however, 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Venetian  scholar  Battista  Egnazio, 
and  found  time  to  write  Latin  love  poems  to  some  Venetian 
Elena.  Returning  to  France  soon  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
Toulouse  to  study  law;  but  there  he  aooa  became  involved  in 
the  violent  disputes  between  the  different "  nations  "  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  thirown  into  prison,  and  finally  banished  by  a  decree 
of  the  parlement.  In  2535  he  entered  the  lists  against  Erasmus 
in  the  famous  Ciceronian  controversy,  by  publishing  through 
Sebastien  Gryphe  (Gryphius)  at  Lyons  a  Diahgus  de  imiUUione 
Ciceroniana;  and  the  following  year  saw  the  appearance  of  his 
two  folio  volumes  CommerUariorum  linguae  Lalinae,  This  work 
was  dedicated  to  Francis  I.,  who  gave  him  the  privilege  of  print- 
ing during  ten  years  any  works  in  Latin,  Greek,  Italian  or 
French,  which  were  the  product  of  his  own  pen  or  had  received 
his  supervision;  and  accordingly,  on  his  release  from  an  imprison- 
ment occasioned  by  his  jiistifiable  homidde  of  a  painter  named 
Compaing,  he  began  at  Lyons  his  typographical  and  editorial 
labours.  Hiat  he  was  not  altogether  unaware  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  bigotry  of  t^e  time  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  tone  of  his  mottoes — FrSsene  moit  Seigneur,  des 
calomnies  des  hommes,  and  Durior  est  spectatae  virtutis  quam 
incognitae  conditio— hvX  also  by  the  fact  that  he  endeavoured  first 
of  all  to  conciliate  his  opponents  by  publi^ng  a  Cato  christianus, 
or  Christian  moralist,  in  which  he  made  profession  of  his  creed. 
The  catholicity  of  his  literary  appreciation,  in  spite  of  his  ultra- 
Qceronianism,  vras  soon  displayed  by  the  works  which  proceeded 
from  his  press — ^andent  and  modem,  sacred  and  secular,  from  the 
New  Testament  in  Latin  to  Rabdais  in  French.  But  before  the 
term  of  his  privilege  expired  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  his 
enemies,  who  succeeded  in  imprisoning  him  (1542)  on  the  charge 
of  athdsm.  From  a  first  imprisonment  of  fifteen  months  Dolet 
was  rdeased  by  the  advocacy  of  Pierre  Duch&tel,  bishop  of  Tulle; 
from  a  second  (1544)  he  escaped  by  his  own  ingentiity;  but, 
venturing  back  from  Piedmont,  whither  he  had  fled  in  order 
that  he  might  print  at  Lyons  the  letters  by  which  he  appealed 
for  justice  to  the  king  of  France,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  the 
parlement  of  Paris,  he  was  again  arrested;  bnuided  as  a  rdapsed 
athdst  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  August  1546  put  to  the  torture,  strangled  and  burned  in  the 
Place  Maubcrt.  On  his  way  thi  ther  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  punning  pentameter — Son  dolet  ipse  Dolet,  sed  pia  turha  dolet. 
Whether  Dolet  is  to  be  dassed  with  the  representatives  of 
Protestantism  or  wiih  the  advocates  of  anti-Christian  rationalism 
has  been  frequently  disputed^  by  the  prindpal  Protestants  of 
his  own  time  he  was  not  recognized,  and  by  Calvin  he  is  formally 
condemned,  along  with  Agrippa  and  his  master  Villanova,  as 
having  uttered  execrable  blasphemies  against  the  Son  of  God; 
but,  to  judge  by  the  religious  character  of  a  laxge  number  of  the 
books  which  he  translated  or  published,  such  a  condemnatjfin  is 
altogether  misplaced.  His  repeated  advocacy  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  espedally  noticeable.  A 
statue  of  Dolet  was  erected  on  the  Place  Maubert  in  1889. 

See  J.  F.  N£e  de  la  Rochdle,  Vie  d'Atienne  Dolet  (1779):  Joseph 
Boulmier,  £.  Dolet,  sa  vie,  ses  eemres,  son  martyre  (1857) ;  A.  F.  Didot, 
Essai  surlatypographte  (1852)  and  article  in  the  Nouvelle  Biographic 
ghUraU;  L.  Michel.  Dmet:  sa  statue,  place  Maubert:  ses  amis,  ses 
ennemis  (1869);  R.  C  Christie,  £tienne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the 
Renaissanu  (and  ed.,  1889),  containing  a  full  bibliography  of  works 
published  by  him  as  author  or  printer;  O.  Galtier.  &tienne  Dolet 
(Pazis,  1908).  The  ptocts,  or  trial,  of  Dolet  was  published  (1836)  by 
A.  H.  TaiUandier  from  the  registers  of  the  parlement  of  Paris. 

DOLGELLEY  {Dolgellau,  dale  of  hazds),  a  market  town  and 
the  county  town  of  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  situated  on  the 
streams  Wnion  and  Aran  at  the  north  base  of  Cader  Idris,  on 
the  Cambrian  and  Great  Western  railways,  23  a  m.  from  London. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  2437.  It  consists  of  small  squares 
and  narrow  streets,  with  a  free  grammar  school  (1665),  market 
hall,  assize  hall,  county  gaol,  &c.  The  so-called  parliament 
house  (1404)  of  Owen  Glcndowcr's  members  has  been  demolished. 
There  is  some  trade  in  coarse  flannd  and  tweed.    Glendowcr's 


treaty  with  Charfes  of  Fnuice(0»>iifuD.G.^«cr^iraffiae.  .  . 
Datum  apud  DolgueUi  .  .  .  )  was  dated  here.  The  families  xA 
county  rank  in  the  ndghbourhood  include  those  of  Nannau, 
Hengwrt  (the  famous  Hengwrt  Welsh  MSS.  are  at  Peniarth), 
Caerynwch,  Fron wnion,  Bron-y-gadair,  Brynygwin,  Brynadda, 
Abergwynnant,  Garthangharad.  The  county  family,  Vaughan, 
claims  descent  from  Rodric  Fawr,  king  of  North  Wales, 
Glendowcr's  kinsman  and  enemy  lived  at  Nannau.  Scott 
{Marmum,  vi.  canto,  note)  refers  to  the  demon  oak  at  Narmau 
in  1813.  Among  neighbouring  hills  are  Moel  Offrwm  (or 
Ortkrwm — of  sacrifice  or  of  oppression)  and  Mod  Cynwch. 

DOLOORUKI,  VA8ILT  LUKICH,  Count  (1672-1739),  Russian 
diplomatist  and  minister,  was  one  of  the  fint  batch  of  young 
Russians  whom  Peter  the  Great  sent  abroad  to  be  educated. 
From  1687  to  2700  he  resided  at  Paris,  where  he  learned 
thoroughly  the  prindpal  European  langua|;es,  acquired  the 
superficial  degance  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  associated  with 
the  Jesuits,  whose  moral  system  he  is  said  to  have  appropriated. 
On  his  return  home  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  From 
X706  to  1707  he  represented  Russia  in  Poland;  and  from  1707 
to  17 20  he  was  her  minister  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  King  Frederick  IV.  to  join  the  second  coalition 
against  Charles  XIL  At  the  end  of  2720  he  was  transferred  to 
Versailles,  in  order  to  seek  the  mediation  of  France  in  the  pro- 
jected ne^tiations  with  Sweden  and  obtain  the  recognition  of 
Peter's  imperial  title  by  the  French  court.  In  2  7 24  he  represented 
Russia  at  Warsaw  and  in  1726  at  Stockholm,  the  object  of  the 
latter  mission  being  to  detach  Sweden  from  the  Hanoverian 
alliance,  in  which  be  did  not  succeed.  During  the  rdgn  of 
Peter  II.  (1727-1730)  Dolgoruki  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  supreme  privy  council,  and  after  procuring  the  banishment  of 
Menshikov  he  appropriated  the  person  of  the  young  emperor, 
whom  he  would  have  forced  to  marry  his  niece  Catherine  but  for 
Peter's  untimely  death.  He  then  drew  up  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  the  last  will  of  the  emperor,  appointing  Catherine  Dolgoruki 
his  successor,  but  shortly  afterwards  abandoned  the  nefarious 
scheme  as  impracticable,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  support  the 
election  of  Anne  of  Couiiand  to  the  throne  on  condition  that  she 
first  signed  nine  "  artides  of  limitation,"  which  left  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  council^  Anne,  who  repudiated 
the  "  articFes  "  en  the  first  opportunity,  never  forgave  Dolgoruki 
for  this.  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  dignities  on  the 
X7th  of  April  1730,  and  banished  first  to  his  country  seat  and 
then  to  the  Solovetdiy  monastery.  JCine  years  late**  the  charge  of 
forging  the  will  of  Peter  II.  was  revived  against  him,  and  he  was 
tortured  and  then  beheaded  at  Novgorod  on  the  8th  of  November 

1739. 

See  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  The  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great  (London, 
X895).  .  (R.  N.  a) 

DOLHAIN,  the  most  eastern  town  of  Belgium,  situated  on  the 
Vesdrc,  N.  £.  of  Verviers  and  dose  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop. 
( 1904)  4757.  It  is  quite  a  modem  town,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
lower  town  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Limburg,  wUch  was  destroyed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1675.  On  a  rocky  eminence  above  Dolhain 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  fine  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Limburg,  the 
cradle  of  the  andent  family  of  that  name  from  which  sprang 
the  Luxemburg  family  and  several  emperors  of  Germany.  The 
Gothic  church  of  St  C>eorge  of  the  23  th  century  has  been  restored. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Dolhain  is  the  famous  damof  the  Gileppe. 
the  vast  reservoir  constructed  to  supply  Verviers  with  water  free 
from  lime  for  its  doth  manufactures.  The  aqueduct  from  Gileppe 
to  Verviers  is  nearly  5}  m.  in  length. 

DOUCHOCEPHAUC  (long-headed),  a  term  invented  by 
Andreas  Retzius  to  denote  (as  opposed  to  "  brachycephalic  ") 
those  skulls  the  diameter  of  which  from  side  to  side,  or  the 
transverse  diameter,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  longitudinal 
diameter  or  that  from  front  to  back.  Retdus,  though  inventing 
the  term,  did  not  define  it  prccisdy.  Paul  Broca  applied  it  to 
skulls  having  a  cephalic  index  of  seventy-five  and  under,  and  this 
limit  is  generally  adopted.  DoUchocephaly ,  according  to  Retzius, 
was  the  distinctive  cranial  feature  of  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Europe.   To-day  it  is  characteristic  of  the  negro  races,  of  the 
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Papuans,  the  Polynesians  and  the  Australians,  though  among  the 
negritoa  and  some  of  the  pigmy  races  of  Africa  brachycephaiic 
skulls  are  the  rule.  Of  the  yellow  races  the  Eskimo  is  the  most 
dolichocephalic.  Of  white  races  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles  of 
Algeria,  and  the  Guanchos  of  the  Canary  Islands,  are  most 
notable  for  dolichocephalic  tendency.  Dolichocephaly  is  some- 
times frontal,  as  among  adult  whites,  sometimes  occipital  or 
confined  to  the  back  of  the  head,  as  among  inferior  negro-races, 
Australians,  Papuans  and  newly-bopi  whites. 

DOLL,  a  child's  plaything  in  the  shape  of  a  human  figure  or 
taken  as  representing  one.  The  word  "  doU  "  was  not  in  common 
use  in  the  middle  ages, "  children's  babies  "  and  other  terms  being 
substituted  for  it;  the  commonly  accepted  view  is  that  it  is 
abbreviated  from  the  name  Dorothy  (cf.  Scottish  "Doroty"). 
*'  Idol  '*  has  also  been  connected  with  it;  but  the  accent  is  held  to 
tell  against  this.  Another  derivation  is  from  Norse  datit  (woman), 
with  which  may  be  compared  O.H.G.  tocckCf  M.H.G.  docke,  a  girl, 
doll,  used  also  in  the  sense  of  butterfly,  nightmare,  &c.,  thus 
connecting  the  doll  with  magic  and  superstition.  The  same 
connexion  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  South  India,  among  the  Pueblo 
peoples  and  in  South  Africa;  phik>Iogy  apart,  therefore,  the 
derivation  from  "  idol  "  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  some 
side  influence  from  this  word  may  well  have  caused  the  selection 
of  the  form  "  doll."  Dolls  proper  should  be  distinguished  from 
(a)  idols,  (6)  magical  figurines,  (c)  votive  offerings,  (d)  costume 
figures.  The  festival  figures  of  Japan,  like  the  bsinbino  of  Italy, 
given  to  the  child  only  on  certain  saints'  days,  hardly  come 
within  the  category  of  dolls. 

Dolb  were  known  in  ancient  Egypt(XVIIIthDynasty)and  Asia 
Minor;  they  were  common  both  in  Greece  and  Rome;  Persius 
mentions  that  ^rls  vowed  them  to  Venus  when  they  got  married ; 
dolls  found  in  the  catacombs  ate  preserved  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  Museum  Carpegna.  The  irtwpbtnnumm  (Lat.  crepundia)  of 
Greek  finds  of  the  6th  and  later  centuries  B.C.  was  a  marionette. 
Dolls  were  in  use  among  the  Arabs  at  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  prophet's  nine>year-old  wife  Aycsha  is  said  to  have  induced 
him  to  join  her  in  her  play  with  them.  Although  Mahommcdan- 
ism  prohibits  the  making  of  figures  in  human  shape,  dolls  do  not 
seem  to  have  disappeared  from  Mahommedan  countries,  though 
substitutes  for  them  are  perhaps  more  common  there  than 
elsewhere. 

Dolls  are  extremely  common  in  Africa.  There  seem  to  be 
forms  peculiar  to  different  regions,  such  as  the  flat,  spade^shaped 
figure  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Among  the  Wasaramo  the  girls  carry 
from  the  age  of  puberty  till  the  birth  of  their  first  child  an  object 
indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  doll;  it  is  called  rmoana  ya 
kilt  (stool-child)  because  it  is  placed  on  a  stool  at  home;  it 
probably  has  a  magical  significance.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Australian  figurines;  others,  made  of  cane,  are  undoubtedly 
children's  dolls;  excellently  moulded  wax  figures  are  also  found. 
In  Asia  dolls  property  so-called  are  apparently  rare;  but  there  arc 
specimens  in  museums  from  the  Malay  peninsula,  Persia  and 
South  Indik,  and  in  Asia  Minor  children  use  cushions,  &c.,  as 
surrogates.  They  are  found  in  Alaska  among  the  Eskimo.  Most 
Red  Indian  tribes  had  them;  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  child 
carries  its  dolls  and  other  playthings.  Cortes  is  said  to  have  found 
Montezuma  and  his  court  playing  with  elaborate  dolls;  they 
have  been  dug  up  from  prehistoric  Peruvian  graves.  In  the  Gran 
Chaco  metacarpal  bones  of  the  rhea  are  in  use,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  when  they  represent  male,  in  a  petticoat  when  they 
are  female. 

But  Utile  attention  Has  been  paid  to  the  psychological  side 
of  doUs.  Though  many  boys  play  with  them,  dolls  are  mainly 
confined  to  prls;  and  female  doUs  predominate  in  the  proportion 
of  twelve  to  one.  The  culmination  of  the  doll  instinct  is  between 
the  age  of  eight  and  nine;  but  they  are  not  entirely  dropped  till 
much  later;  in  fact  unmarried  and  childless  women  sometimes 
keep  it  up  for  years.  In  children  it  is  said  by  Hall  to  be  by  no 
means  always  a  manifestation  of  the  maternal  instinct ;  for  dolls 
are  not  always  regarded  as  children,  and  the  proportion  of  adults 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  children.  But  the  important  point 
h  whether  the  child  regarded  itself  as  older  or  younger  than  the 


doU.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  neglect  doUs  for 
babies  and  a  reverse  current  of  low  of  dolls  which  arises  out  of 
love  of  babies. 

BiOLiocRAPHV.— For  a  lut  of  works  see  A.  MacDonald,  Afon  and 
Abnormal  Man  (U.  S  Senate  Document,  I5K>S)*  vol  ix.  Na  187, 
p.  275):  see  also  Andice.  Etknograpkische  ParalUlen  N.  V.\ 
Schlegcl.  Indiscke  BiUiotkek.  I  139;  Brandenburgia^  xi.  28; 
Ddimeator,  Iviii.  927:  CMms,  bcxv.  3^  Ixxx.  m;  IntemaU 
Arckwf.  Eihnot.  vii.  45;  Ladies'  Home  Jaum.  xvL;  Westermann*s 
Monatshefle  (Feb.  1899,  &c.) ;  Man  (1903,  Na  22).  For  the  psycho- 
logical  side  see  Paedagogitai  Seminary,  iv.  129,  discussed  in  Con- 
Umporary  Rev.  Ixxv.  58;  Mrs  F.  H.  Burnett.  "The  One  I  know 
best  of  aU  ";  Sully,  Sludies  of  Ckildkood;  G.  Sand,  Hisloire  de  ma 
9U.  (N.  W.  T.) 

DOLIAR«  a  town  of  Qackmannanshlre,  Scotland,  6  m.  N.E.  of 
Alloa  by  the  North  British  railway,  not  far  from  the  Devon. 
Pop.  (1901)  1619.  The  village,  which  Is  beauUfully  situated, 
contains  several  handsome  stone  villas'  occupied  by  families 
attracted  to  the  town  by  its  educational  facilities.  The  academy, 
housed  in  a  fine  mass  of  buildings  of  the  Grecian  order  (opened 
about  1819),  was  founded  by  Captain  John  McNab  (i732>x8o2),  a 
native  who  began  Ufe  as  a  herdboy,  and  afterwards  became  a  rich 
shipowner.  From  the  burn  of  Dollar  (or  Dok>ur),  which  runs 
through  the  ravine  of  Dollar  Glen,  the  town  draws  its  water- 
supply.  On  an  isolated  hill  above  the  junction  of  the  parent 
streams,  named  Sorrow  and  Care,  stands  the  ruin  of  Castle 
Campbell,  known  also  as  Gloom  Castle,  an  old  stronghold  of  the 
Argyll  family.  The  castle  was  burned  by  the  Macleans  in  1644, 
in  the  interest  of  the  niarquess  of  Montrose,  and  not  again 
restored.  Although  a  ruin  it  is  carefully  preserved.  The  Rev.  Dr 
James  Ailken  Wylic  (1808-1890),  the  historian  of  Protestantism, 
was  a  minister  In  Dollar  for  several  years.  Patrick  Gibson,  the 
etcher  and  landscape-painter,  was  drawing- master  at  the  academy 
from  1824  to  1829,  and  William  Tennant,  the  author  of  Ansltr 
Fair,  was  a  teacher  of  classics  from  1819  till  1834,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  St  Andrews  University. 
Harvicstoun  Castle,  about  midway  between  Dollar  and 
Tillicoultry,  once  belonged  to  the  Tait  family,  and  here  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  q)ent  some  of  Jiis 
boyhood. 

DOLLAR,  a  silver  coin  at  one  time  current  in  many  European 
countries,  and  adopted  under  varying  forms  of  the  name  else- 
whero.  The  word  "  dollar  "  is  a  modified  form  of  thaler,  which, 
with  the  variant  forms  (dalcr,  dalar,  daalder,  tallero,  &c.),  is  said 
to  be  a  shortened  form  of  Joachimslkaier.  This  JoackimslMaier 
was  the  name  given  to  a  coin  intended  to  be  the  silver  equivalent 
of  the  gold  gulden,  a  coin  current  in  Germany  from  the  14th 
century.  In  1516  a  rich  silver  mine  was  discovered  in 
Joachimsthal  (Joachim's  dale),  a  mining  district  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  count  of  Schlitz,  by  whom  it  was  appropriated,  caused  a 
great  number  of  silver  coins  to  be  struck  (the  first  having  the  date 
1518),  bearing  an  effigy  of  St  Joachim,  hence  the  name.  The 
Joackimslkaler  was  also  sometimes  known  as  the  Scklickentkaier. 
The  first  use  of  the  word  dollar  in  English  was  as  applied  to  this 
silver  coin,  the  thaler,  which  was  current  in  Germany  at  various 
values  from  the  16th  century  onwards,  as  well  as,  more  particu- 
larly, to  the  unit  of  the  German  monetary  union  from  1857  to 
1873,  when  the  mark  was  substituted  for  the  thaler.  The  Spanish 
piece-of-eight  {reals)  was  also  commonly  referred  to  as  a  dollar. 
When  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  cash  payments  in  1797, 
and  the  scarcity  of  coin  was  very  great,  a  large  number  of  these 
Spanish  coins,  which  were  held  by  the  bank,  were  put  into 
circulation,  after  having  been  countermarked  at  the  Mint  with 
a  small  oval  bust  of  George  III.,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  for  marking  plate.  -Others  were  simply  over- 
stamped  with  the  initials  G.R.  enclosed  in  a  shield.  In  1804 
the  Maundy  penny  head  set  in  an  octagonal  compartment  was 
employed.  Several  millions  of  these  coins  were  issued.  These 
Spanish  pieces-of -eight  were  also  current  in  the  Spanish- American 
colonics,  and  were  very  largely  used  in  the  British  North  American 
colonies.  As  the  reckoning  was  by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
in  the  British-American  colonies,  great  inconveniences  naturally 
arose,  but  these  were  to  some  extent  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  a 
tariff  list,  by  which  the  various  gold  and  silver  coins  circulating 
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were  rmted.  In  1787  the  doUar  was  introduced  as  the  unit  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  has  remained  as  the  standard  of  value 
cither  in  sQver  or  gold  in  that  country.  For  the  history  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  weights  and  value  of  the  coin  see 
Numismatics.  The  Spanish  piece-of-eight  was  also  the  ancestor 
of  the  Mexican  dollar,  the  Newfoundland  dollar,  the  British 
dollar  circulating  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
the  dollar  of  the  South  American  republics,  although  many  of 
them  are  now  dollars  only  in  name. 

DOLUNO,  ROBERT  WILUAM  RADCLYFFE  (1851-1902), 
English  divine,  known  as  Father  Dolling,  was  born  at  Magheralin, 
Co.  Down,  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge.  From  1878 
to  1882  he  was  warden  of  one  ol  the  houses  of  the  Postmen's 
League,  started  by  Father  Stanton  of  St  Alban's,  Holborn.  He 
was  ordained  ini883  to  a  curacy  at  Corscombe,  Dorset, but  resided 
in  London  as  head  of  St  Martin's  mission.  Stepney.  In  1885  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  relation  of  his  mission  to  Holy  Trinity  parish, 
Stepney,  led  to  his  resignation,  and  he  next  accepted  the  charge 
of  St  Agatha's,  Landport,  the  Winchester  Gillcgc  mission.  The 
remarkable  reforms  he  accomplished  there  may  be  ascertained 
from  his  Ten  years  in  a  Portsmouth  slum  (London  1896).  In  1885 
he  again  resigned,  owing  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  refusal  to 
sanction  the  extreme  ritual  used  in  the  service  at  St  Agatha's. 
In  1897  he  visited  America,  where  his  preaching  made  a  great  im- 
pression. He  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year  as  vicar 
of  St  Saviour's,  Poplar,  and  retained  that  living  until  his  death. 

An  account  of  Dolline's  person  and  missionary  work  among  the 
6oor  is  given  in  The  Life  0}  Father  DMing  (London,  1903),  by  the 
Rev.  ex.  Osborne. 

DOLUNGER,  JOHANN  JOSEPH  lONAZ  VON  (1799-1890). 
German  theologian  and  church  historian,  was  born  at  Bamberg, 
Bavaria,  on  the  28th  of  February  1799.  He  came  of  an  in- 
tellectual stock,  his  grandfather  and  father  having  both  been 
physicians  of  eminence  and  professors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
branches  of  medical  science;  his  mother  too  belonged  to  a  family 
not  undistinguished  in  intellectual  power.  Young  Dollingcr  was 
first  educated  in  the  gymnasium  at  WUrzburg,  and  then  began  to 
study  natural  philosophy  at  the  university  in  that  city,  where  his 
father  now  held  a  professorship.  In  181 7  he  began  the  study  of 
mental  philosophy  and  philology,  and  in  1818  turned  to  the  study 
of  theology,  which  he  believed  to  lie  beneath  every  other  science. 
He  particularly  devoted  himself  to  an  independent  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  a  subject  very  indifferently  taught  in 
Roman  Catholic  Germany  at  that  time.  In  1820  he  became 
acquainted  with  Victor  Aim6  Huber  ( 1800-1 S69),  a  fact  which 
largely  influenced  his  life.  On  the  slh  of  April  1822  he  was 
ordained  priest,  after  studying  at  Bamberg,  and  in  1823  he  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  canon  law  in  the  lyceum 
at  Aschaffenburg.  He  then  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  in 
1826  became  professor  of  theology  at  Munich,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  About  this  time  DOllingcr  brought  upon  himself 
the  animadversion  of  Heine,  who  was  then  editor  of  a  Munich 
paper.  The  unsparing  satirist  described  the  professor's  face  as 
the  "  gloomiest "  in  the  whole  procession  of  ccdesiaslics  which 
took  place  on  Good  Friday. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  his  earlier  years  Dfillinger  was  a 
pronounced  Ultramontane.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  the  case;  for,  very  early  in  his  professorial  career 
at  Munich,  the  Jesuits  attacked  his  teaching  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  the  celebrated  J.  A.  MOhler  (9.9.)  who  afterwards 
became  his  friend,  on  being  appealed  to,  pronounced  on  the  whole 
in  his  favour.  He  also  entered  into  relations  with  the  well-known 
French  Liberal  Catholic  Lamennais,  whose  views  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  principles  of  modem 
society  had  aroused  much  suspicion  in  Ultramontane  circles.  In 
1832  Lamennais,  with  his  friends  Lacordalre  and  Montalembert, 
visited  (jermany,  and  obtained  considerable  sympathy  in  their 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  modification  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
attitude  to  modem  problems.  Ddllinger  seems  to  have  regarded 
favourably  the  removal,  by  the  Bavarian  government,  in  1841, 
of  Professor  Kaiser  from  his  chair,  because  he  had  taught  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope!    On  the  other  hand,  he  published  a 


treatise  in  1838  against  mixed  marriages,  and  in  1S45  wrote 
strongly  in  favour  of  requiring  Protestant  soldiers  to  kned  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Host  when  compelled  officially  to  be 
present  at  Mass.  Moreover,  in  his  works  on  Tht  R^crmatwn 
(3  vols.  Regensburg,  1846-1848)  and  on  LtOker  (1851,  Eog.  tr., 
1853)  he  is  very  severe  on  the  Protestant  leaders,  and  he  also 
accepts,  in  his  earlier  works,  the  Ultramontane  view  then  current 
on  the  practical  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  view  which 
in  later  days  he  found  reason  to  change.  Meanwhile  he  had 
visited  England,  where  he  was  well  received;  and  he  afterwards 
travelled  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  France,  acquainting  himsdf 
with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  1842  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  in  England,  and  some  interesting  letters 
have  been  preserved  which  were  exchanged  between  him  and 
Pusey,  Gladstone  and  Hope  Scott.  When  the  h&st-named  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome  he  was  warmly  congratulated  by  DdUingcr  on 
the  step  he  had  taken.  He,  however,  much  regretted  the  gradual 
and  very  natural  trend  of  his  new  English  allies  towards  extreme 
Ultramontane  views,  of  which  Archdeacon,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
Manning  ultimately  became  an  enthusiastic  advocate.  In  1845 
Ddllinger  was  made  representative  of  his  university  in  the  second 
chamber  of  the  Bavarian  legislature.  In  1847,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  from  power  of  the  Abel  ministry  in  Bavaria,  with  which  he 
had  been  in  close  relations,  he  was  removed  from  hb  professorship 
at  Munich,  but  in  1849  he  was  invited  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  In  1848,  when  neariy  every  throne  in 
Europe  was  shaken  by  the  spread  of  revolutionary  sentiments, 
he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  national  German  assemUy  at 
Frankfort, — ^a  sufficient  proof  that  at  this  time  he  was  regarded  as 
no  mere  narrow  and  tedmical  theologian,  but  as  a  man  of  wide 
and  independent  views. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  change  of  relations  to  the  Papacy  dated 
from  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  but  no  sufficient  reason  has 
been  given  for  this  statement.  It  is  more  probable  that,  like 
Grosseteste,  he  had  imbibed  in  early  youth  an  enthusiastic 
sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  Papacy  as  the  only  centre  of 
authority,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  public  order  in  the  Church, 
but  that  his  experience  of  the  actual  working  of  the  papal 
system  (and  especially  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1857)  had  to  a  certain 
extent  con  vinc<Ml  him  how  little  correspondence  there  was  between 
his  ideal  and  the  reality.  He  may  also  have  been  unfavourably 
impressed  with  the  promulgation  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  reasons,  he  ultimately  became  the  leader 
of  those  who  were  energetically  opposed  to  any  addition  to,  or 
more  stringent  definition  of,  the  powers  which  the  Papacy  bad 
possessed  for  centuries.  In  some  speeches  delivered  at  Munich  in 
1861  he  outspokenly  declared  his  view  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  did  not  depend  on  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  pope.  His  book  on  The  Church  and  the 
Churches  (Munich,  1861)  dealt  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  same 
question.  In  1863  he  invited  xoo  theologians  to  meet  at  Malines 
and  discuss  the  question  which  Lamennais  tfid  Lacordaire  had 
prematurely  raised  in  France,  namely,  the  attitude  that  should 
be  assumed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  towards  modem  ideas. 
His  address  to  the  assembled  divines  was  "  practically  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Ultramontane  party."  He  had  spoken 
boldly  in  favour  of  freedom  for  the  Church  in  the  Frankfort 
national  assembly  in  1848,  but  he  had  found  the  authorities  of  his 
Church  claiming  a  freedom  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  for 
which  he  had  contended.  The  freedom  he  claimed  for  the  Church 
was  freedom  to  manage  her  affairs  without  the  interference  of 
the  state;  the  champions  of  the  papal  monarchy,  and  notably 
the  Jesuits,  desired  freedom  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
semination of  modern  ideas.  The  addresses  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  congress  at  Malines  were  a  declaration  in  the  direction 
of  a  Liberal  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State.  The  pope  for  a  moment  seemed  to  hesitate,  but 
there  could  be  little  doubt  what  course  he  would  ultimately 
pursue,  and  after  four  days'  debate  the  assembly  was  closed  at 
his  command.    On  the  8th  of  December  1864  Pius  IX.  issued 
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tlw  funoos  SyUahu,  in  whkh  he  declared  war  against  modem 
•dcnce  and  progress  (see  Syllabos).  It  was  in  connexion  with 
this  question  that  DfiUinger  published  his  Past  and  Present  of 
Caikolie  Tkeahgy  (1863)  and  his  UnitersUiesPast  and  Present 
(Munich,  1867). 

•    We  now  approach  the  critical  period  of  Dollingcr's  life.    It  was 
about  this  time  that  some  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the  Roman 
CalhoUc  Church,  conceiving  that  the  best  way  of  meeting  present 
perils  was  to  emphasise,  as  well  as  to  define  more  clearly,  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  advised  him  to  make  his  personal  infalli- 
bility a  dogma  of  the  Church,  and  urged  strenuously  on  him 
the  necessity  of  calling  a  council  for  that  purpose.    TKere  was 
considerabh:  opposition  in  various  quarters^ .  Many  bishops  and 
divines  considered  the  proposed  definition  a  false  one.    Olhexs, 
though  accepting  it  as  the  truth,  declared  its  promulgation  to 
be  inopportune.    But  the  headquarters  of  the  opposition  was 
Germany,  and  its  leader  was  DoHinger,  whose  high  reputation  and 
vast  stores  of  learning  placed  him  far  above  any  other  member  of 
the  band  of  the  theological  experts  who  now  gatherc'd  around  him. 
Among  them  were  his  intimate  friends  Johann  Friedrich  (g.v.) 
and  J.  N.  Huber,  in  Bavaria.    In  the  rest  of  Germany  he  found 
many  supporters,  chiefly  professors  in  the  Catholic  faculty  of 
theology  at  Bonn:  among  these  were  the  famous  canonist  von 
Schulte,  Franz  Hcinrich   Rcusch,  the  ecdcstastical  historian 
Joseph  Langen,  as  well  as  J.H.  Reinkens,  afterwards  bishop  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  Knoodt.and  other  distinguished 
scholars.    In  SwitaerUnd,  Professor  Edward  Herzog,  who  became 
CHd  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Christ-)  Catholic  bishop  in 
Switzerland,  and  other  learned  men  su|^x>rted  the  movement. 
Eariy  in  1869  the  famous  Letters  of  Janus  (which  were  at  once 
translated  into  Englbh;  2nd  ed.  Das  Papsttum^  1891)  began  to 
appear.    They  were  written  by  Ddllinger  in  conjunction  with 
Huber  and  Friedrich,  afterwards  professor  at  Munich.    In  these 
the  tendency  of  the  Syllabus  towards  obscurantism  and  papal 
despotism,  and  its  incompatibility  with  modem  thought,  were 
clearly  pointed  out;  and  the  evidence  against  papal  infallibility, 
resting,  as  the  Letters  useritdt  on  the  False  Decretals,   and 
accepted  without  controversy  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  was  ably 
marshalled  for  the  guidance  of  the  council.    When,  on  the  8th  of 
December  1869,  it  had  actually  assembled,  the  world  was  kept 
informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Letters  ofQuirinus,  written 
by  Ddllinger  and  Huber  while  the  debates  of  the  council  were 
proceeding.    Some  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the  German 
newspapers,  and  an  English   translation  was  published  by 
Rivington.    Augustin  Theiner,  the  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  then 
in  disgrace  with  the  pope  for  his  outqx)ken  Liberalism,  kept  his 
German  friends  well  informed  of  the  course  of  the  discussions. 
The  proceedings  of  the  council  were  frequently  veiy  stormy,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  complained  that  they 
were  not  unfrequently  interrupted,  and  that  endeavours  were 
made  to  put  them  down  by  clamour.    The  dogma  was  at  length 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  dissentient  bishops, 
who — with  the  exception  of  two — had  left  the  council  before  the 
final  division,  one  by  one  submitted  (see  Vatican  CouNaL). 
Dbllingcr,  however,  was  not  to  be  silenc^.    He  beaded  a  protest 
by  forty-four  professors  in  the  university  of  Munich,  and  gathered 
together  a  congress  at  Nuremberg,  which  met  in  August  1870  and 
issued  a  declaration  adverse  to  the  Vatican  decrees.    An  immense 
ferment  took  place.    In  Bavaria,  where  DdUinger*s  influence  was 
greatest,  the  strongest  determination  to  resist  the  resolutions  of 
the  couiici]  prevailed.    But  the  authority  of  the  council  was  held 
by  the  archlMshop  of  Munich  to  be  paramount,  and  he  called  upon 
Ddllinger  to  submit.    Instead  of  submitting,  Ddllinger,  on  the 
281  h  of  March  1871,  addressed  a  memorable  letter  to  the  arch- 
bbhop,  refusing  to  subscribe  the  decrees.    They  were,  he  said, 
opposed  to  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  for 
the  first  1000  years,  to  historical  evidence,  to  the  decrees  of  the 
general  councils,  and  to  the  existing  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  state  in  every  country  in  the  world.    '*  As 
a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  citizen,"  he 
added,  "  I  cannot  accept  this  doctrine." 
The  archbishop  replied  by  excommunicating  the  disobedient ' 


professor.  This  aroused  fresh  opposition.  Ddllinger  was  almost 
unanimously  elected  rector-magnificus  of  the  .university  of 
Munich,  and  Oxford,  Edinburgh  and  Marburg  universities 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  and 
Vienna  that  of  philosophy;  The  Bavarian  clergy  invited  Bishop 
Loos  of  the  Jansenist  Church  in  Holland,  which  for  more  than  150 
years  had  existed  independent  of  the  Papacy  and  had  adopted 
the  name  of  "  Old  Catholic,"  to  hold  confirmations  in  Bavaria. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  bishop  was  received  with 
triumphal  arches  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  three 
Dutch  Old  Catholic  bishops  declared  themselves  ready  to  con- 
secrate a  bishop,  if  it  were  desired.  The  momentous  question  was 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  the  Vatican  decrees, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  elect  a  bishop  and  ask  the  Dutch  bishops  to 
consecrate  him.  Ddllinger,  however,  voted  against  the  proposi- 
tion, and  withdrew  from  any  further  steps  towards  the  promotion 
of  the  movement.  This  was  the  critical  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  resistance  to  the  decrees.  Had  Dollingcr,  with  his  immense 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  as  a  divine  and  as  a  man,  allowed  himself 
to  be  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  wide  the  schism  would  have  been.  But 
he  declined  to  initiate  a  schism.  His  refusal  lost  Bavaria  to  the 
movement;  and  the  number  of  Bavarian  sympathizers  was  still 
further  reduced  when  the  scccders,  in  1878,  allowed  their  priests 
to  marry,  a  decision  which  Ddllinger,  as  was  known,  sincerely 
regretted.  The  Old  Catholic  Communion,  however,  was  formally 
constituted,  with  Reinkens  at  its  head  as  bishop,  and  it  stiU 
continues  to  exist  (see  Old  Catholics). 

Ddllinger's  attitude  to  the  new  community  was  not  very 
clearly  defined.  It  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  declara- 
tions made  by  him  at  diflcrent  times: "  I  do  not  wish  to  join  a 
schismatic  society;  I  am  isolated,"  and  "  As  for  myself,  I 
consider  that  I  belong  by  conviction  to  the  Old  CathoUc  com- 
munity." The  Utter  declaration  was  made  some  years  after  the 
former,  in  a  letter  to  Pastor  Widmann.  The  nearest  approach  to 
a  reconciliation  of  the  two  statements  would  appear  to  be  that 
while,  at  his  advanced  age,  he  did  not  wish  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  being  head  of  a  new  denomination,  formed 
in  circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty,  he  was  unwilling  to 
condemn  those  who  were  ready  to  hazard  the  new  departure. 
"  By  conviction  "  he  belonged  to  the  Old  Catholics,  but  he  never 
formally  joined  them.  Yet  at  least  he  was  ready  to  meet  their 
leaders,  to  address  them,  and  to  discuss  difficult  problems  with 
them.  His  addresses  on  the  reunion  of  the  Churches,  delivered 
at  the  Bonn  Conference  of  1872,  show  that  he  was  by  no  means 
hostile  to  the  newly  formed  communion,  in  whose  interests  these 
conferences  were  held.  In  1874  and  again  in  1875,  ^^  presided 
over  the  Reunion  Conferences  held  at  Bonn  and  attended  by 
leading  ecclesiastics  from  the  British  Isles  and  from  the  Oriental 
Church,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth  of 
Lincoln;  Bishop  Harold  Browne  of  Ely;  Lord  Plunket,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin;  Lycurgus,  archbishop  of  Syros  and  Tenos; 
Canon  Liddon;  and  Professor  Ossinine  of  St  Petersburg.  At  the 
latter  of  these  two  conferences,  when  Ddllinger  was  seventy- 
six  years  of  age,  he  delivered  a  scries  of  marvellous  addresses  in 
German  and  English,  in  which  he  discussed  the  state  of  theology 
on  the  continent,  the  reunion  question,  and  the  religious  condition 
of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  held  sway.  Not  the  least  of  his  achievements  on  this 
occasion  was  the  successful  attempt,  made  with  extraordinary 
tact,  ability,  knowledge  and  perseverance,  to  induce  the  Orientals, 
Anglicans  and  Old  Catholics  present  to  accept  a  formula  of  con- 
cord, drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the 
Greek  Church,  on  the  long- vexed  question  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  result  having  been  attained,  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement,  emerging  sometimes  from  his  retreat 
to  give  addresses  on  theological  questions,  and  also  writing,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Reusch,  his  last  book,  Cesckkhte 
der  MoralstreUiikeUen  in  dtr  rdmisck-kalkoiiscken  Kircke  seit 
dem  seckzcknten  Jahrkundert  mil  Beitrdgen  xur  Ceschichte  nnd 
Ckarakteristtk  des  JesuUenordms  (Nordlingen,  1889),  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  moral  theology  of  St  Alfonso  de'  Liguori.    He  died 
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in  Munich,  on  the  14th  of  January  1890,  at  the  age  of  nincty-onc. 
Even  til  articulo  mortis  he  tefused  to  receive  the  sacraments 
from  the  parish  priest  at  the  cost  of  submission,  but  the  last 
offices  were  performed  by  his  friend  Professor  Friedrich. 

In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  we  may 
mention  The  Eucharist  in  the  First  Three  Centuries  (Mainz,  1826) ;  a 
Church  History  (1836,  Eng.  tmns.  1840):  Hi^polytus  and  Catlislus 
(1854,  Eng.  trans.,  1876);  First  Au  of  Christianity  {1S60);  Lectures 
on  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches;  The  Vatican  Decrees;  Studies  in 


European  History  (tr.  M.  Warre,  1890);  Miscellaneous  Addresses 
r.  M.  Warre,  I8a|)- 
See  Life  by  J.  rricdrich  (3  vols.  1899-1901);  obituary  notice  in 


(tr.  M.  Warre,  1894) 

See  Life  by  J.  Friedrich  (3  vols.  I899-IQ01;:  o 
Hu  Times,  nth  January  1890;  L.  von  Kobcll,  Conversations  of 


Dr  DoUinger  (tr.  by  IC  Gould,  1892).  (J.  J.  L.») 

DOLLOND,  JOHN  (1706-1761),  English  optician,  was  the  son 
of  a  Huguenot  refugee,  a  silk-weaver  at  Spitalficlds,  London, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  June  1706.  He  followed  his 
father's  trade,  but  found  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  physics,  anatomy  and  other  subjects.  In 
1753  he  abandoned  silk- weaving  and  joined  his  eldest  son,  Peter 
Dollond  (1730-1820),  who  in  1750  had  started  in  business  as  a 
maker  of  optical  instruments.  His  reputation  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  1761  he  was  appointed  optician  to  the  king.  In  1758  he 
published  an  "  Account  of  some  experiments  concerning  the 
different  rcfrangibility  of  light  "  (Phil.  Trans. ,  1758),  describing 
the  experiments  that  led  him  to  the  achievement  with  which  his 
name  is  specially  associated,  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  construct- 
ing achromatic  lenses  by  the  combination  of  crown  and  flint 
glasses.  Lconhard  Euler  in  1 747  had  suggested  that  achromatism 
might  be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  glass  and  water  lenses. 
Relying  on  statements  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dollond 
disput^  this  possibility  {Phil.  Trans.^  i753)i  but  subsequently, 
after  the  Swedish  physicist,  Samuel  Klingcnstjema  (1698-1765), 
had  pointed  out  that  Newton's  law  of  dispersion  did  not  harmonize 
with  certain  observed  facts,  he  began  experiments  to  settle  the 
question.  Early  in  1757  he  succeeded  in  producing  refraction 
without  colour  by  the  aid  of  glass  and  water  lenses,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  made  a  successful  attempt  to  get  the  same  result 
by  a  combinationof  glasses  of  different  qualities  (see  Telescope). 
For  this  achievement  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Copley 
medal  in  1758,  and  three  years  later  elected  him  one  of  its  fellows. 
Dollond  also  published  two  papers  on  apparatus  for  measuring 
small  angles  {Phil.  Trans.,  i753i  i754)'  He  died  in  London,  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  30th  of  November  1761. 

An  account  of  his  life,  privately  printed,  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
John  Kclty  (1750-1809),  the  Manx  scholar>  who  married  one  of  his 
granddaughters. 

DOLMAN  (from  Turk,  ddldmdn),  originally  a  long  and  loose 
garment  left  unfastened  in  front,  and  with. narrow  sleeves.  It  is 
worn  generally  by  the  Turks,  and  is  not  unlike  a  cassock  in  shape. 
The  name  was  given  to  the  uniform  jacket,  worn  by  hussars,  and 
slung  from  the  shoulders  with  the  sleeves  hanging  loose;  and  it  is 
also  used  for  a  similar  garment  worn  by  ladies,  with  wide  cape- 
like arrangements  instead  of  sleeves. 

DOLNJA  TUZLA,  or  Donji  Sou,  the  capital  of  the  Dolnja 
Tuzla  district,  in  Bosnia,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Jala  or  Julia, 
a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Spre^,  which  joins  the  Bosna 
at  Doboj,  39  m.  W.N.W.;  and  on  a  branch  railway  from  Doboj. 
Pop.  (1895)  10,327;  almost  all,  including  a  permanent  colony 
of  gipsies,  being  Moslems.  Dolnja  Tuzla  is  the  seat  of  a  district 
court  and  an  Orthodox  bishop;  with  several  churches,  many 
mosques,  a  hospital,  gymnasium  and  commercial  school.  Besides 
large  alkali  works,  it  has  a  vigorous  trade  in  grain,  livestock, 
timber  and  coal,  from  the  surrounding  hills,  where  there  is  a  colony 
of  Hungarian  miners;  while  the  salt  springs,  owned  by  the  state 
both  at  Dolnja,  or  Lower,  and  Gomja,  or  Upper  Tuzla,  6  m.  E., 
are  without  a  rival  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Dolnja  Tuzla  was  called  by  the  Romans  Ad  Salinas. 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  mentions  it,  in  the  loth  century,  as 
Salenes;  in  other  medieval  documents  it  appears  as  Sou,  Sow  or 
Soli.  Its  modem  name  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  tuz,  "  salt." 
In  "1690  the  Austrians  routed  the  Turks  at  Cornja  Tuzla,  and 
removed  the  Franciscan  friars,  with  about  3000  other  Roman 
Catholics,  into  Slavonia. 
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DB  ( 1 750-1801),  French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at 
Dolomieu,  near  Tour-du-Pin,in  the  department  of  Is^re  in  France, 
on  the  24th  of  June  1 750.  He  was  admitted  in  his  infancy  a  mem> 
ber  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  quarrelled 
with  a  knight  of  the  galley  on  which  he  was  serving,  and  in  the 
duel  that  ensued  killed  him.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his 
crime,  but  in  consideration  of  his  youth  the  grand  master  granted 
him  a  pardon,  which,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Torrigiani,  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  and  after  nine  months* 
imprisoi^ment  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Throughout  that  period  he 
had  solaced  himself  with  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
during  his  subsequent  residence  at  Metz  he  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  them^  In  1775  he  published  his  Reckerches  sur  la 
ptsanteur  des  corps  H  differenles  distances  du  centre  de  la  terre, 
and  two  Italian  translations  of  mineralogical  treatises  by  A.  F. 
Cronstedt  (1702-1763)  and  T.  O.  Bergman  (1735-1784).  These 
works  gained  for  him  the  honour  of  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris.  To  obtain  leisure 
to  follow  his  favourite  pursuits  Dolomieu  now  threw  up  the 
commission  which,  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  held  in  the 
carabineers,  and  in  1777  he  accompanied  the  baitli  (afterwards 
Cardinal  L.  R.  E.)  de  Rohan  to  Portugal.  In  the  following  year 
he  visited  Spain,  and  in  1780  and  1781  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Two  months  of  the  year  1782  were  spent  in  examining 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  1783  the  earth- 
quake of  Calabria  induced  him  to  go  to  Italy.  The  scientific 
results  of  these  excursions  are  given  in  his  Voyage  anx  ties  de 
Lipari  (1783);  Mimoire  sur  le  tremblement  de  terre  de  la  Calabre 
(1784);  Mimoire  sur  Us  ties  Ponces,  et  catalogue  raisonni  des 
produUs  de  PEtna  (i  788)  and  other  works.  In  1789  and  1790  be 
busied  himself  with  ai\  examination  of  the  Alps,  his  observations 
on  which  form  the  subject  of  numerous  memoirs  published  in  the 
Journal  de  physique.  The  mineral  d(domite,  which  was  named 
after  him,  was  described  by  Dolomieu  in  1791.  He  returned 
to  France  in  that  year,  bringing  with  him  rich  collections  of 
minerals.  On  the  14th  of  September  1793  the  due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, with  whom  he  had  been  for  twenty  years  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy,  was  assassinated  at  Forges,  arid  Dolomieu 
retired  with  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the  duke  to  their  estate  of 
Roche  Guyon,  where  he  wrote  several  important  scientific  papers. 
The  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27, 1794)  having  restored 
the  country  to  some  tranquillity,  Dolomieu  recommenced  his 
geological  tours,  and  visited  various  parts  of  France  with  which 
he  had  been  previously  unacquainted.  He  was  in  1 796  appointed 
engineer  and  professor  at  the  school  of  mines,  and  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  At  the  end 
of  1797  he  joined  the  scientific  staff  which  in  1798  accompanied 
Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  had  proceeded  up  the  Kile 
as  far  asCairo  when  ill-health  made  his  return  toEuropc  necessary, 
and  on  the  7th  of  March  1799  he  set  sail  from  Alexandria.  His 
ship  proving  unsea worthy  put  into  Taranto,  and  as  Naples  was 
then  at  war  with  France,  all  the  French  passengers  were  made 
prisoners.  On  the  2  2nd  of  May  they  were  carried  by  ship  to  Mes- 
sina, whence,  with  the  exception  of  Dolomieu,  they  embarked 
for  the  coast  of  France.  Dolomieu  had  been  an  object  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Neapolitan  court  since  1 783,  when  he  revealed  to 
the  grand  master  of  his  order  its  designs  against  Malta,  and  the 
calumnies  of  his  enemies  on  that  island  served  now  as  a  pretext  for 
his  detention.  He  was  confined  in  a  pestilential  dungeon,  where, 
clothed  in  rags,  and  having  nothing  but  a  little  straw  for  a  bed.  he 
languished  during  twenty-one  months.  Dolomieu,  however,  did 
not  abandon  himself  to  despair.  Deprived  of  writing  materials, 
he  made  a  piece  of  wood  his  pen,  and  with  the  smoke  of  his  lamp 
for  ink  he  wrote  upon  the  margins  of  a  Bible,  the  only  book  he 
still  possessed,  his  treatise  Sur  la  philosophie  miuiralogique  ct  sur 
Vesphce  minirule  (1801).  Friends  entreated,  but  in  vain,  for  his 
liberty;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  furnishing 
him  with  a  little  assistance,  and  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  a  special 
clause  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Naples  that,  on  the  15th 
of  March  1801,  he  was  released.  On  his  arrival  in  France  he 
1  commenced  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  mineralogy  at  the  museum 
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of  natural  history,  to  which,  after  the  death  of  Daubenton, 
be  had  been  elected  in  January  x8oo.  His  course  o£  lectures 
concluded,  herevisitedSwitzeriand.  Returning  thence  he  reached 
the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  at  Ch&teau-Neuf,  in  the 
department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
to  which  in  a  few  days  he  succumbed,  on  the  36th.  of  November 
1801. 

Dolomieu's  geological  theories  axe  remarkable  for  originality 
and  boldness  of  conception.  The  materials  constituting  the 
primordial  ^be  he  held  to  have  arranged  themselves  according 
to  their  specific  gravities,  so  as  to  have  constituted  a  fluid  (xntral 
sphere,  a  solid  crust  external  to  this,  next  a  stratum  of  water, 
and  lastly  the  atmosphere..  Where  water  penetrated  through  the 
crust,  sohdificatjon  took  place  in  the  underlying  fluid  mass,  which 
enlarging  in  consequence  produced  rifts  in  the  superincumbent 
rocks.  Water  rushing  down  through  the  rifts  became  decom- 
posed, and  the  resulting  effervescence  occasioned  submarine 
volcanoes.  The  crust  of  the  earth  he  believed  to  be  continually 
increaung  in  thickness,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  aqueous  rocks, 
and  to  the  gradual  solidification  of  the  molten  interior,  so  that 
the  volcanic  eruptions  and  other  geological  phenomena  of  former 
must  have  been  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  frequency  than 
those  of  .recent  times. 

See  Lac^f)Mc,  "  Close  historimie  de  Dolomteu,**  in  Mlmoins  dela 
(lasu  des  sciences  de  rinstitta  (1806) ;  Thomson,  in  Annals  of  Pkilo- 
stipky,  vol.  xii.  p.  161  (1808). 

DOLOMITB,  a  mineral  spedes  consisting  of  caldum  and 
magnesium  carbonate,  CaMg  (COi)s,  and  occurring  as  rhombo- 
Ittdral  crystals  or  large  rock-masses.  Analyses  of  most  well- 
crystaUized  spedmens  correspond  dosely  with  the  above 
formula,  the  two  carbonates  being  present  in  equal  molecular 
proportions  (CaCOi,54*35;  MgCO»,45*65%).  Normal  dolomite 
ts  thus  not  an  iaomorphous  mixture  of  caldum  and  magnesium 
carbonates,  but  a  double  salt;  and  any  variations  in  composition 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  isomorphous  mixing  of  thu  double 
salt  with  carbonates  of  caldum,  iron,  magnesium,  manganese, 
and  rarely  of  zinc  and  cobalt. 

In  crystalline  form  dolomite  is  very  similar  to  caldte,  belonging 
to  the  same  group  of  rhombohedral  carbonates;  the  primitive 

rhombohedron,  r  (loo),  paraUel  to 

y/^       *\^^        the  faces  of  which  there  are  perfect 
v^  /  ^S.      deavages,  has  intcrfacial  angles  of 

f  ^      I        r  >73°  4S',  the  angle  of  the  deavagc 

/         l^^  X  rhombohedron  of  caldte  being  74® 

I  y^    ■*-**.>,„^^        /     ss*'  A  specially  characteristic  feature 
\^        ^      ^^^       is  that  this  rhombohedron  is  fre- 
^**Ni.„,,,,^^      y^^         quently  the  only  form  present  on  the 
^**V..^^  crystals  (in  caldte  it  is  rare  except 

Fig.  I.  in  combination  with  other  forms); 

the  faces  are  also  usually  curved 
(fig.  x),  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  degree  giving  rise  to  saddle- 
shaped  ciyttals  (fig.  2).  Crystals  with  plane  faces  are  usually 
twinned,  there  being  an  interpenetration  of  two  rhombohedra 
with  the  vertical  axes  paralld.    The  secondary  twin-lamination, 

paraUel  to  the  obtuse  rhombohedron 
e  (no),  so  common  in  caldte,  does  not 
exist  in  dolomite.  In  the  degree  of 
symmetry  possessed  by  the  crystals  there 
is,  however,  an  important  difference  be- 
tween caldte  and  dolomite;  the  former 
has  the  full  number  of  phines  and  axes 
of  symmetry  of  a  rhombohedral  crystal, 
whilst  the  latter  is  hemihedral  with 
]riG.  3.  parallel  faces,  having  only  an  axis  of 

triad  symmetry  and  a  centre  of  sym- 
metry. This  lower  degree  of  symmetry,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  dioptase  and  phenadte,  is  occasionally  shown  by  the 
presence  of  an  obliquely  placed  rhombohedron,  and  also  by 
the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  etching  and  elastidty  figures 
on  the  faces  of  the  primitive  rhombohedron. 

Dolomite  is  both  harder  (H.-3f-4)  and  denser  (sp.  gr.s-Ss) 
thancaldu.  The  two  minerals  may  also  be  readily  distinguished 


by  the  fact  that  dolomite  is  not  acted  upon  by  cold,  dilute  acids 
(see  below,  DalomUe  Rock).  Crystals  of  dolomite  vary  from 
transparent  to  translucent,  and  often  exhibit  a  pearly  lustre, 
especially  when  the  faces  are  curved;  the  colour  is  usi«aily  white 
or  yellowish. 

The  crystallized  mineral  was  first  examined  chemically  by 
P.  Woulfe  in  1779,  and  was  named  compound-spar  by  R.  Kirwan 
in  1784;  other  eariy  names  are  bitter-spar,  rhomb-spar  and 
pearl-spar  (but  these  induded  other  rhombohedral  carbonates). 
The  name  dolomite  {doUmne  of  N.  T.  de  Saussure,  1793)  is  in 
honour  of  the  French  geologist,  D.  G.  Dolomieu,  who  in  1791 
noted  that  certain  Tyrolese  calcareous  rocks  and  Italian  marbles 
effervesce  only  slightly  in  contact  with  add;  this  name  was  for 
many  years  applied  to  the  rock  only,  but  was  later  extended  to 
the  crystallized  mineral,  first  in  the  form  dolomite-spar. 

In  the  white  crystallhie  dolomite-rock  of  the  Binnenthal  near 
Brieg  in  Switzerland  beautiful  water-dear  crystals  of  dolomite 
are  found;  and  crystallized  masses  occur  embedded  in  serpentine, 
talc-schist  and  other  magnrsian  silicate  rocks.  The  best  crystal- 
lized specimens  are,  however,  usually  foimd  in  metalliferous 
deposits;  for  example,  in  the  iron  mines  of  Traversella  near 
Ivrea  in  Piedmont  (as  large  twinned  rhombohedra)  and  Cleator 
Moor  in  Cumberland;  in  the  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  at 
Alston  in  Cumberland,  Laxey  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Joplin  in 
Missouri;  and  in  the  stiver  veins  of  Schemnitz  in  Hungary  and 
Guanajuato  in  Mexico. 

Several  varieties  of  dolomite  have  been  distinguished,  depending 
or  differences  in  structure  and  chemical  composition.  Miemite 
is  a  crystalli^d  or  colunmar  variety,  of  a  pale  a^aragus-green 
colour,  from  Miemo  near  Volterra  in  Tuscany;  taraspite  is  a 
similar  variety  from  Tarasp  in  Switzeriand.  Gurhofite,  from 
Gurhof  near  Aggsbach  in  Lower  Austria,  is  snow-white,  compact 
and  porcellanous.  Brossite,  from  the  Brosso  valley  near  Ivrea  in 
Piedmont,  and  tharandite,fromTharand  in  Saxony, are  crystal- 
lized varieties  containing  iron.  Closely  related  is  the  species 
ankerite  {q.v.).  (L.  J.  S.) 

Dolomite  Rock. — ^The^tock  dolomite,  also  known  as  dolomitic 
or  magnesian  limestone,  consists  prindpally  of  the  mineral  of  the 
same  name,  but  often  contains  admixture  of  other  substances, 
such  as  caldte,  quartz,  carbonate  and  oxides  of  iron,  arj^laceous 
material,  and  chert  or  chalcedony.  Dolomites  when  very  pure 
and  well  crystallized  may  be  snowy  white  {e.g.  some  examples 
from  the  eastern  Alps),  but  are  commonly  yellow,  creamy, 
brownish  or  grey  from  the  presence  of  impurities.  They  tend 
to  be  crystalline,  though  on  a  fine  scale,  and  appear  under  the 
microscope  composed  of  small  sharply  angular  rhombohedra, 
with  a  perfect  dcavage  and  very  strong  double  refraction.  They 
can  be  often  recognized  by  this,  but  are  most  certainly  dis- 
tinguished from  similar  limestones  or  marbles  by  tests  with  weak 
acid.  Dolomite  dissolves  only  very  slowly  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
add  in  the  cold,  but  readily  when  the  acid  is  warmed;  limestones 
are  freely  attacked  by  the  add  in  either  state.  Magnesian  lime- 
stones, which  contain  both  dolomite  and  caldte,  may.be  etched 
by  exposing  polished  surfaces  for  a  brid  time  to  cold  weak  acid; 
the  caldte  is  removed,  leaving  small  pits  or  depressions.  The 
distributiou  of  the  caldte  may  be  rendered  more  dear  by  using 
ferric  chloride  solution.  This  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  yellow 
stain  of  ferric  hydrate  where  the  caldte  occurred.  Alternatively, 
a  solution  of  aluminium  chloride  will  serve;  this  predpitates 
gclantinous  alumina  on  contact  with  caldte  and  the  film  can  be 
stained  with  aniline  dyes  (Lemberg's  solution).  The  dolomite  is 
not  affected  by  these  processes. 

Dolomites  of  compact  structure  have  a  higher  spedfic  gravity 
than  limestones,  but  they  very  often  have  a  cavernous  or  drusy 
character,  the  walls  of  the  hollows  being  lined  with  small  crystals 
of  dolomite  with  a  pearly  lustre  and  rounded  faces.  They  are  also 
sUghtly  harder,  and  for  these  and  other  reasons  they  last  better 
as  building  stones  and  wear  better  when  used  for  paving  or  road- 
mending.  Dolomites  are  rarely  fossiliferous,  as  the  process  of 
dolomitization  tends  to  destroy  any  organic  remains  originally 
present.  As  compared  with  limestones  they  are  less  frequently 
well  bedded,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.     Many 
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dolomites,  purticulaily  those  of  the  natth  of  England,  show  a  very 
remarkable  concretionary  structure.  The  beds  look  as  if  made  up 
of  rounded  balls  of  all  sizes  from  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter  down- 
wards. Often  they  are  stuck  together  like  piles  of  shot  or  bunches 
of  grapes.  They  are  composed  of  fibrous  radiate  caldte  crystals, 
which  by  some  kind  of  concretionary  action  have  s^^regated  from 
the  dolomitic  material  and  grouped  themselves  together  in  this 
way.  Other  concretions  from  these  beds  resemble  bunches  of 
corab,  tufts  of  plants,  or  present  various  strange  imitative  forms. 

Dolomite,  unlike  caldte,  is  not  secreted  by  -marine  animals  to 
build  up  the  hard  parts  of  their  skeletons,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  also  that  dolomite  is  only  very  rarely  and  under  excep- 
tional conditions  deposited  directly  from  solution  in  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  limestones 
may  absorb  or  be  partly  replaced  by  magnesium  carbonate,  and 
the  double  salt  dolomite  substituted  for  caldte  by  one  of  those 
processes  which  are  described  as  "  metasomatic."  Thus  the 
Carboniferous  limestones  of  various  parts  of  Britain  pass  into 
dolomites  along  lines  of  joint,  fissure  or  fault,  or  occasionally 
along  certain  bedding  planes.  At  the  same  time  therock  becomes 
crystalline,  its  minute  structure  is  altered,  its  fossils  are  effaced, 
and  as  dolomite  has  a  higher  q)ecific  gravity  than  Umestone, 
contractk>n  results  and  cavities  are  fonned.  The  prevalence  of 
crystalline,  concretionary  and  drusy  structures  in  dolomite  can 
thus  be  simply  explained.  The  process  may  actually  be  studied 
in  many  "  magnesian  limestones,"  in  which  by  means  of  the 
microscope  we  may  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  dolomite  crystals 
taking  place  simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  the  original 
features  of  the  limestone.  Recent  investigations  in  coral  reefs 
show  that  these  changes  are  going  on  at  the  present  day  at  no 
considerable  depths  and  in  rocks  which  have  not  long  con- 
solidated. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  double  carbonate  of  caldum  and 
magnesium  is  under  certain  conditions  a  more  stable  salt  than 
either  of  the  simple  carbonates,  and  that  these  conditions  recur  in 
nature  with  considerable  frequency.  Experiments  have  proved 
that  at  moderately  high  temperatures  (xoo*  to  200^  C.)  solutions 
of  magnesium  salts  will  convert  caldte  into  dolomite  in  the 
laboratory,  and  that  aragonite  is  even  more  readily  affected  than 
calcite.  The  analogy  with  dolomitization  of  limestones  is  strong 
but  not  complete,  as  the  hitter  process  must  take  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  approximately  under  atmospheric  pressures. 
No  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  change,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  geobgist,  has  as  yet  been  advanced,  though 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  problem.  Many  limestones 
are  rich  in  aragonite,  but  this  in  course  of  time  tends  to  re- 
crystallize  u  calcite.  Magnesium  salts  are  abundant  in  sea- water, 
and  in  the  waters  of  evaporating  endosed  coral  lagoons  and  of 
many  bitter  lakes.  Caldte  is  more  soluble  than  dolomite  in  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  add  and  would  tend  to  be  slowly  removed 
from  a  limestone,  while  the  dolomite  increased  in  relative  propor- 
tion. Dolomite  also  bdng  denser  than  caldte  may  be  supposed  to 
replace  it  more  readily  when  pressure  is  increased.  These  and 
many  other  factors  probably  co-operate  to  effect  the  transmuta- 
tion of  limestones  into  dolomites. 

Examples  of  dolomitization  may  be  obtained  in  practically 
every  geological  formation  in  which  limestones  occur.  The 
oldest  rocks  are  most  generally  affected,  e.g,  the  Cambrian  lime- 
stones of  Scotland,  but  the  change  occurs,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  even  in  the  upraised  coral  reefs  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans  which  are  very  recent  formations.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  dolomites  are  very  frequent  among  rocks  which  indicate 
that  desert  or  salt-lake  conditions  prevail^  at  the  time  of  their 
deposit.  The  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone  of  the  English 
Permian  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  explanation  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  waters  of  bitter  lakes  are  usually  rich  in 
magnesium  salts  which,  percolating  through  beds  of  limestone, 
would  convert  them  into  dolomite.  Among  the  most  famous 
dolomites  are  those  of  the  Dolomite  Alps  of  Tirol.  They  are  of 
Triassic  age  and  yield  remarkably  picturesque  mountain  scenery; 
it  is  beliei^  that  some  were  originally  coral  reefs;  they  are  now 
highly  crystalline  and  often  contain  interesting  minerals  and  ores. 


The  galena  limestone  of  the  North  American  Trenton  rocks  ii 
mostly  a  dolomite. 

Dolomites  furnish  excellent  buikling  stones,  and  those  of  the 
north-east  of  England  (Mansfidd  stone,  &c.)  have  kuig  been 
regarded  with  great  favour  on  account  of  thdr  resistance  to 
decomposition.  They  vary  a  good  deal  in  quality,  and  have  not 
all  proved  equally  satisfactory  in  practice.  Part  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster  is  built  of  dolomite.        {J.  S.  F.) 

DOLOMITES,  THB,  a  mountain  district  in  the  South  Tiroleae 
AlpS|  though  sometimes  it  is  erroneously  considered  to  form  part 
of  some  other  chain  than  the  Alps.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  district  is  that  it  is  composed  of  magnesian  limestone,  wkich 
rises  in  peaks  of  a  most  singular  degree  of  sharpness  and  st reaked 
by  veins  of  the  most  startling  colours.  Nowadays  it  has  become 
well  known  to  tourists,  who,  however,  keep  mainly  to  a  few  great 
centres,  though  most  of  the  more  striking  pnks  were  first 
ascended  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  of  the  19th  century 
by  English  mountaineers.  Roughly  speaking  the  Dolomite 
r^on  lies  between  the  Brenner  railway  from  Franzensfeste 
to  Trent  (W.)  and  the  road  over  the  Monte  Croce  Pass  from 
Innichen  in  the  Drave  valley  by  way  of  the  Sexten  glen  and 
the  Piave  valley  to  Belluno  and  Fdtre  (E.).  On  the  north  it  b 
limited  by  the  railway  line  from  Innichen  to  Franzenfeste,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  railway  and  road  from  Trent  to  Fdtre.  The 
highest  summit  is  the  Marmolata  (10,972  ft.),  but  far  more 
typical  are  the  Sorapiss,  the  Cimon  della  Pala,  the  Langkofd, 
the  Pelmo,  the  Drei  Zixmen,  the  Sass  Maor  and  the  Rosengarten 
(see  AiPs).  Among  the  chid  tourist  resorts  are  St  Ulrich  (in 
the  Grdden  valley),  San  Martino  di  Castrozza  (near  Primiero), 
Caprile  and  Cortina  d'Ampezzo. 

Besides  the  Dolomites  induded  in^the  above  region  there  arc 
several  other  Dolomite  groups  (though  less  extensive)  in  the  Alps. 
N.W.  of  Trent  rises  the  Tosa  group,  while  in  Switzerland  there  are 
the  Piz  d'Aela  group,  S.W.  of  Bergiin  on  the  Albula  Pass  route, 
and  the  curious  little  group  N.  of  the  village  of  SplQgen,  besides 
other  isolated  peaks  between  the  St  GotUiard  and  Lukmanier 
Passes.  In  Dauphin6  itself  (the  home  of  the  geologist  Dobmicu) 
the  mountain  districts  of  the  Royannais,  of  the  Vercors,  and  of 
the  D6voluy  (all  S.W.  of  Grenoble)  are  more  or  less  Dolomitic  in 
character. 

See  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Chunrhill.  Tk»  DelomiU  Uotmtaims 
(London,  1864);  Miss  L.  Tuckett,  ZigaaggtHg  among  Deiomites 
(London,  1871);  P.  Grohmann,  WanderuHgeH  in  den  DolomUen 
(Vienna,  1877);  L.  Sinigajrlia,  Climbint  Reminiscences  of  the  Ddo- 
mites  (London,  1896):  The  Climbs  cf  Nerman-Nentda  (Londoa. 
1899):  V.  Wolf  von  Glanvell.  DdomiienfUkrer  (Vienna,  1898): 
1.  Ball,  Western  Alps  (new  ed.,  London,  1898,  tection  9,  Rte.  P. 


French  Dolomites). 


(W.  A.  B.  C.) 


POIPHINt  a  name  properly  beknging  to  the  common  cetacean 
mammal  known  as  Detphtnus  delpkis,  but  also  applied  to  a 
number  of  more- or  less  nearly  allied  species.  The  dolphins, 
bottle-noses,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called, "  porpoises," 
are  found  in  abundance  in  all  seas,  while  some  spedes  are 
inhabitants  of  large  rivers,  as  the  Amazon.    They  are  among  the 


The  Com.mon  Dolphin  {Delpkinns  delpkis). 

smaller  members  of  the  cetacean  order,  none  exceeding  10  ft.  in 
length.  Their  food  is  chiefly  fish,  for  the  capture  of  which  thdc 
long  narrow  beaks,  armed  with  numerous  sharp-pointed  teeth, 
are  well  adapted,  but  some  also  devour  crustaceans  and  molluscs, 
lliey  are  mostly  gregarious,  and  the  agility  and  grace  of  their 
movements  in  the  water  are  themes  of  admiratk)n  to  the 
spectators  when  a  "  school  of  porpoises  "  is  playing  round  the 
bows  of  a  vessd  at  sea. 

The  type  of  the  group  is  the  common  dolphin  (Z>.  ddpkis)  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  which  usually  measures  6  to  S  ft.  in 
length,  and  is  thickest  near  the  centre,  where  the  back  fin  rises  to 
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a  hdglit  of  9  or  lo  in.,  and  whence  the  body  tapen  towards  both 
extremities.  The  foiehead  descends  abruptly  to  the  base  of  the 
slightly  flattened  beak,  which  is  about  6  in.  long,  and  is  separated 
from  the  fordiead  by  a  transverse  depression.  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  sharp,  slightly  curved  teeth,  of  uniform  size,  varying 
in  number  from  forty  to  fifty  on  each  side  of  both  jaws.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  ear  is  exceedingly  minute;  the  eyes  are  of  moderate 
size  and  the  blow-hole  is  crescent-shaped.  The  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  is  black,  becoming  lighter  on  the  flanks,  and  perfectly 
white  bdow.  Dolphinsaregregarious,  and  large  hards  oftenfollow 
ships.  They  exhibit  remarkable  agility,  individual  having  been 
known  to  leap  to  such  a  height  out  of  the  water  as  to  fall  upon 
the  deck.  Tlieir  gambols  and  apparent  relish  for  human  society 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  mariners  in  all  ages,  and  have 
probably  given  rise  to  the  many  fabulous  stories  told  of  dolphins. 
Their  appearance  at  sea  was  regarded  as  a  good  omen,  for  although 
it  presaged  a  tempest,  yet  it  enabled  the  sailors  to  steer  for  a  place 
of  safety.  The  dolphin  is  exceedingly  voracious,  feeding  on  fish, 
cuttlefi^es  and  crustaceans.  On  the  south  coast  of  England  it 
fives  chiefly  on  pilchard  and  mackerel,  and  when  in  pursuit  of 
these  is  often  taken  in  the  nets.  The  female  brings  forth  a  single 
young  one,  which  she  nurses  most  carefully.  Her  milk  is 
abundant  and  rich,  and  during  the  operation  of  suckling,  the 
mother  floats  in  a  slightly  sidelong  position,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
necessary  respiration  in  herself  and  her  young.  The  dolphin  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  fish,  and  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  Roman 
Catholics  wIku  the  use  of  Aesh  was  prohibited,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  French.  Among  the 
seafaring  p(^>ttlation  of  Britain  the  name  "  dolphin  "  is  most 
usually  given  to  the  beautifully  coloured  fish  Coryphaena  kippuris 
— the  dorado  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  the  poet 
is  alluding  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  dying  dolphin's  changing 
hoes." 

Many  other  allied  genera,  such  as  ProddpHnuSf  Steno, 
LagoforkyHckus,  &c.,  are  also  included  in  the  family  Ddpkinidae, 
some  of  which  live  wholly  in  rivers. 

Beside  these  there  is  another  group  of  largely  freshwater  spedes, 
constituting  the  family  Plaianistidae^  and  typified  by  the  susu 
{Plakmista  gangetica)^  extensively  distributed  throughout  nearly 
the  whde  of  the  river-systems  of  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra  and 
Indus,  ascending  as  high  as  there  is  water  enough  to  swim  in,  but 
never  passing  out  to  sea.  It  is  about  8  ft  long,  blind  and  feeds 
on  small  fish  and  crustaceans  for  which  it  gropes  with  its  long 
snout  in  the  muddy  waters  at  the  bottom.  Inia  geoffroyensiSf 
the  single  species  of  its  genus,  frequents  the  Amazon,  and  reaches 
an  extreme  length  of  8  ft.  It  is  wholly  pink  or  flesh-coloured,  or 
entirely  black,  or  black  above  and  piiUc  beneath.  A  third  is  the 
La  Plata  dolphin,  Stenoddpkis  bUtinvittei,  a  spedes  about  s  ft. 
in  length.  Its  colour  is  palish  brown,  which  lumnonizcs  with  the 
brown-coloured  water  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  See 
Ceta<:ka.  (R.  L.*) 

DOMATt  or  Daumat,  JBAN  (i635~i696),  French  jurisconsult, 
was  bom  at  Qermont  in  Auvergnc,  on  the  30th  of  November 
1625.  He  was  doscly  in  sympathy  with  the  Port-Royalists,  was 
intimate  with  Pascal,  and  at  the  death  of  that  cdebrated  philo- 
sopher was  entrusted  with  his  private  papers.  He  is  prindpally 
known  from  his  elaborate  legal  digest,  in  three  volumes  4to, 
under  the  title  of  Lois  cinles  dans  lew  ordrt  naturd  (1689), — ^an 
undertaking  for  which  Louis  XIV.  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  moo  Uvres.  A  fourth  volume,  Le  Droii  ptMic,  was  published 
in  1697,  a  year  after  his  death.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  on  the  sdence  of  law  that  France  has  produced.  Domat 
endeavoured  to  found  all  law  upon  ethical  or  rdigious  prindples, 
his  motto  bdng  L*kcmme  estfaii  par  DUu  et  pour  Dieu.  Besides 
the  Lois  Crntes,  Domat  matde  in  Latin  a  selection  of  the  most 
common  laws  in  the  collections  of  Justinian,  under  the  title  of 
Legum  delectus  (Paris,  1700;  Amsterdam,  r703);  it  was  sub- 
sequently appended  to  the  Lois  civiUs.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Domat  died  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
March  1696. 

In  the  Journal  des  satants  for  1843  are  several  papers  on  Domat 
by  Victor  Cousin,  giving  much  information  not  otherwise  accessible. 


DOHBBS,  a  district  of  eastern  France,  formeriy  part  of  the 
province  of  Burgundy,  now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Ain, 
and  bounded  W.  by  the  Sa6ne,  S.  by  the  Rhone,  £.  by  the  Ain 
and  N.  by  the  district  of  Bresse.  The  region  forms  an  undulating 
plateau  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the  north-west,  the  higher 
ground  bordering  the  Ain  and  the  Rhone  attaining  an  average 
hdgbt  of  about  zooo  ft.  The  Dombes  is  characterized  by  an 
impervious  surface  consisting  of  boulder  clay  and  other  relics  of 
gladal  action.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  large  number  of  rain-water 
pools,  varying  for  the  most  part  from  35  to  350  acres  in  size  which 
cover  some  93,000  acres  of  its  total  area  of  282,000  acres.  These 
pools,  artifidally  created,  date  in  many  cases  from  the  15th 
century,  some  to  earlier  periods,  and  were  formed  by  landed 
proprietors  who  in  those  disturbed  times  saw  a  surer  source 
of  revenue  in  fish-breeding  than  in  agriculture.  Disease  and 
depopulation  resulted  from  this  policy  and  at  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century  the  Legislative  Assembly  dedded  to  reduce  the  area 
of  the  poob  which  then  covered  twice  thdr  present  extent. 
Drainage  works  were  continued,  roads  cut,  and  other  improve- 
ments effected  during  the  X9th  century.  Large  numbers  of  fish, 
prindpally  carp,  pike  and  tench  are  still  reared  profitably,  the 
pools  bdng  periodically  dried  up  and  the  ground  cultivated. 

The  Dombes  (Lat.  Dumbae)  once  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.  In  the  nth  century,  when  the  kingdom  began  to  break  up, 
the  northern  part  of  the  Dombes  came  under  the  power  of  the 
lords  of  Baug£,  and  in  r2i8,  by  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  de 
Bau^  with  Humbert  IV.  of  Beaujeu,  passed  to  the  lords  of 
Beaujeu.  The  southern  portion  was  held  in  succession  by  the 
lords  of  Villars  and  of  Thoire.  Its  lords  took  advantage  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  assert  their 
comi^ete  independence  of  the  Empire.  In  r40o,  Louis  II.,  duke 
of  Bourbon,  acquired  the  northern  part  of  the  Dombes,  together 
with  the  lordship  of  Beaujeu,  and  two  years  later  bought  the 
southern  part  from  the  sires  de  Thoire,  forming  the  whole  into  a 
new  sovereign  principality  of  the  Dombes,  with  Tr^voux  as  Its 
capital  The  prindpah'ty  was  confiscated  by  King  Francis  I.  in 
Z523,  along  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  was  granted  in  r527  to  the  queen-mother,  Louise  of 
Savoy,  and  after  her  death  was  held  successively  by  kings 
Francis  I.,  Henry  II.  and  Frands  11.,  and  by  Catherine  de' 
Medid.  In  1561  it  was  granted  to  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon- 
Montpensier,  by  whose  descendants  it  was  held  till,  in  1682, 
"  Mademoiselle,"  the  duchess  of  Montpenrier,  gave  it  to  Louis 
XIV.'s  bastard,  the  duke  of  Maine,  as  part  of  the  price  for  the 
rdease  of  her  lover  Lauzun.  The  ddest  son  of  the  duke  of  Maine, 
Louis  Auguste  de  Bourbon  (1700-1 755),  prince  of  Dombes,  served 
in  the  army  of  Prince  Eugene  against  the  Turks  (171 7),  took  part 
in  the  War  of  the  PoUsh  Succession  (1733-r  734),  and  in  that  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  (i 742-1 747).  He  was  made  colonel-general 
of  the  Swiss  regiment,  governor  of  Languedoc  and  master  of  the 
hounds  of  France.  He  was  succeeded,  as  prince  of  Dombes,  by 
his  brother  the  count  of  Eu  (q.v.),  who  In  r762  surrendered  the 
prfndpallty  to  the  crown.  The  little  prindpality  of  Dombes 
showed  In  some  respects  signs  of  a  vigorous  life;  the  prince's 
mint  and  printing  works  at  Tr^voux  were  long  famous,  and  the 
college  at  Thoissey  was  well  endowed  and  influential 

See  A.  M.  H.  J.  Stokvis.  Manuel  d'histoire  (Leiden.  1880); 
Guichenon,  Hisloire  de  Dombes  (1863,  1872):  and  various  works  by 
M.  C  Guiffue,  induding  BMiolheca  Dumbensis  (with  Valentin  Smith) 
(1856-1885). 

DOMBROWSKI.  JAM  HBNRTK  (i7SS-i8i8),PoUsh  general, 
was  bom  at  Picrszowice  In  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  on  the  29th 
of  August  1755.  Brought  up  In  Saxony,  he  served  for  some  years 
in  the  Saxon  army;  but  when,  in  1791,  the  Polish  diet  recalled 
all  Poles  serving  abroad;  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  Under 
Poniatowski,  he  took  part  In  the  campaign  of  r792  against  the 
Russians.  In  1794  he  distinguished  himself  under  Kosciusko  in 
the  defence  of  Warsaw.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  lived  In 
retirement,  declining  the  offers  of  high  ranks  in  thdr  armies  made 
to  him  by  Russia  and  Prussia.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  in 
January  r797  was  authorized  by  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  to  organize  a  Polish  legion.    This  task  he  executed  at 
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Milan.  In  command  of  his  legion  he  i^yed  an  important  part  in 
the.  war  in  Italy,  entered  Rome  in  May  1798,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  at  the  Trebbia  (June  zg,  1799),  and  in  other 
battles  and  combats  of  1799-1801.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens 
he  pa»ed,  as  general  of  division,  into  the  service  of  the  Italian 
republic.  Summoned  by  Napoleon  in  z8o6  to  promote  a  rising  in 
Poland,  he  organized  several  divisions  of  Poles,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Danxig  and  ac  Friedland.  In  1809  he  served  in  the 
Polish  campaign  and  in  z8x3  he  commanded  a  Polish  division  in 
the  Grande  Armie,  being  wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Bercsina. 
He  fou^t  under  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813),  and 
in  the  following  year  returned  to  Poland.  He  was  one  of  the 
genenls  entrusted  by  the  tsar  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Poli^  army,  and  was  named  in  1815  general  of  cavalry  and 
senator  palatine  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  He  retired, 
however,  in  the  following  year,  to  his  estates  in  Posen.  General 
Dombrowski  died  at  his  seat  of  Wina-Gora  in  Posen  on  the  26th 
of  June  1 81 8.  He  wrote  several  military  historical  works  in  the 
Polish   language. 

DOME  (Lat  domus,  house;  Ital.  duomo^  cathedral),  an  archi- 
tectural term,  derivol  from  a  characteristic  feature  of  Italian 
cathedrals,  correctly  applied  only  to  a  spherical  or  spheroidal 
vault,  the  horizontal  plan  of  which  is  always  a  circle.  It  may  be 
supported  on  a  circular  wall,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome;  or  on 
a  drum,  as  in  the  later  Byzantine  churches  and  generally  so  in  the 
Renaissance  styles;  or  be  carried  over  a  square  or  polygonal  area, 
in  which  case  the  base  of  the  dome  is  connected  to  the  lines  of  the 
main  wall  by  pendentivcs,  squinchcs,  corbels  or  a  series  of  con- 
centric arches,  or  two  of  these  combined.  Its  section  may  be  semi- 
circular, pointed,  ovoid  or  segmental;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
usually  termed  a  cupola,  although  the  pendcntives  which  carry 
it  continue,  on  the  diagonal  lines,  the  complete  spherical  dome,  as 
in  the  entrance  vestibule  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  attributed  to  Herod,  or  in  tho^  crowning  the  bays  of 
the  Golden  Gateway  by  Justinian.  The  dome  may  be  constructed 
in  horizontal  courses,  as  in  the  "  beehive  "  tombs  at  Mycenae, 
with  joints  radiating  to  the  centre,  or  a  compromise  between  the 
two,  in  a  series  of  small  segments  of  circles,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  in  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato,  or  again  with  the  lower 
portion  in  horizontal  courses  and  the  upper  portion  with  arches, 
as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The  dome  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  covering 
invented  by  man,  but  owing  probably  to  its  construction  in 
ephemeral  materials,  such  as  the  unbumt  bricks  in  Chaldaca, 
there  arc  no  examples  existing.  But  in  a  bas-relief  (see  Akchi- 
TECTURE,  fig.  xo),  brought  by  Layard  from  Kuyunjik,  are 
representations  of  semicircular  and  ovoid  domes,  which  show 
that  the  feature  was  well  known  in  Assyria,  and  as  they  build 
domes  of  the  same  nature  down  to  the  present  day  and  without 
centring  of  any  kind,  it  suggests  that  they  may  have  existed 
from  the  remotest  ages.  The  most  andent  examples  in  Europe 
are  those  of  the  "  beehive  "  tombs  at  Mycenae  and  elsewhere  in 
Greece,  ascribed  generally  to  the  nth  century  B.C.  In  a  sense, 
they  are  not  true  domes,  because  they  arc  built  in  horizontal 
courses  of  stone,  which  act  like  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  in  resist- 
ing the  thrust  of  the  earth  at  the  back.  This  did  not  exist  in  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates  or  other  circular  buildings 
in  Greece,  because  their  vertical  sections  were  not  portions  of 
circles.  For  this  reason,  the  conical  vault  of  the  Baths  in  Pompeii 
is  not  a  dome.  The  circular  Laconicon  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  (a.  d. 
73)  may  have  been  domed,  and  the  great  hemicydes  in  the 
Thermae  must  certainly  have  been  roofed  with  semi-domes. 

The  earliest  Roman  domes  arc  those  of  the  great  drcular  halls 
at  Baiae  near  Naples,  described  as  temples,  but  really  forming 
part  of  the  immense  bathing  establishments  there,  the  favourite 
place  of  resort  of  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Republic.  The  largest  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  of  Avemus, 
known  as  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  is  a  drcular  hall  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  xoo  ft  Those  of  Diana,  Mercury  and  Venus  at  Baiae, 
were  96, 66  and  60  ft  respectively.  The  vaults  were  all  built  in 
tufa  with  horizontal  courses  in  brick  and  cement  Half  of  the 
dome  of  the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  fallen  down,  showing  the 


section  to  have  been  nearly  that  of  an  equilateral  aicfa.  From  the 
fact  that  there  were  pierced  openings  or  windows  in  all  these 
domes,  th^  probably  constituted  thtjrigidaria  of  the  baths. 

The  first  example  still  existing  in  Rome  is  that  of  the  Pantheon 
(aj>.iis),  where  a  circular  dome,  143  ft  in  diameter,  rests  on  a 
drcular  wall,  its  hdght  bdng  about  equal  to  its  diameter.  The 
lower  courses  of  this  dome,  built  in  the  Roman  brick  or  tile,  were, 
up  to  the  top  of  the  third  coffer,  all  laid  in  horizontal  counes; 
above  that,  the  construction  is  not  known  for  certain;  externally 
a  series  of  small  arches  is  shown,  but  they  rested  on  a  shcU 
already  built  The  so-called  Temple  0^  Minerva  Medica  (now 
recognized  as  the  Nymphaeum  of  the  Baths  of  Gallienus,  a.  d.  366) 
is  the  next  dated  example.  The  Nymphaeum  was  decagonal  00 
plan,  so  that  small  pendenttves  were  required  to  carry  the  brick 
dome. 

The  domed  Laconicon  of  the  Thermae  of  Diodetian  (a.d.  30a) 
still  exists  as  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Of  G>nstantine's  time  there  are  two  small  domed 
examples  in  the  tomb  of  S.  Costanza  and  the  Baptistery  of  the 
Lateran,  both  in  Rome,  and  one  in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Pladdia  at 
Ravenna  (c.  a.d.  450).  From  these  we  pass  to  the  Sassanian 
domes  at  Serbistan  and  Firuzafaad,  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
respectivdy.  These  were  built  in  brick  and  rested  on  square 
pendentives.  In  section  they  were  ovoid.  In  Syria,  the  dome 
over  the  octagonal  church  at  Esn,  built  in  stone  and  dated 
A.D.  515,  is  also  ovoid,  its  height  being  equal  to  its  diameter,  f>. 
a8  ft.  This,  as  well  as  the  Sassanian  domes,  was  built  without 
centring.  The  next  example  is  that  of  the  church  of  Sta  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  the  finest  example  existing,  both  in  its  con- 
ception and  execution.  It  was  built  by  Justinian  (537-553) 
from  the  designs  of  Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Isidorus  of  MUetus. 
The  dome  is  104  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  carried  on  pendentives  over 
a  square  area.  The  construction  is  of  brick  and  stone  in  alternate 
courses,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  forty 
windows,  which  give  it  an  extraordinary  h'ghtness.  The  height 
from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  the  soffit  of  the  dome  is  1 79  ft. 
No  dome  of  similar  dimensions  was  ever  again  attempted  by 
the  Byzantine  architects,  and  tht  prindpal  difference  in  later 
examples  was  the  raising  of  the  dome  on  a  circular  drum  pierced 
with   windows. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  dome  erected  over  the  church  of  San 
Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  it  was  constructed  with  hollow  cylindrical 
jars,  fitted,  the  end  of  one  into  the  mouth  of  the  other;  a  similar 
contrivance  was  adopted  in  the  tomb  of  the  empress  Hdena 
(the  Torre  Pignatiare),  the  vaults  of  the  Circus  of  Maxentius  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  the  outer  aisles  of  San  Stcfano,  all  at  Rome, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  buttresses  of  Sta  Sophia. 

The  domes  of  the  earlier  mosques  in  Cairo  were  built  on  the 
model  of  Sta  Sophia,  with  windows  pierced  round  the  base  of 
the  dome  and  external  buttresses  between  them;  these  domes 
were  all  built  in  brick  coated  over  with  cement  or  stucco.  At  a 
later  date,  and  when  built  in  stone,  the  upper  portion  was  raised 
in  height  and  terminated  with  a  point  on  which  a  finial  was  placed. 
These  are  the  domes  inside  and  outside  Cairo,  which  are  carved 
with  an  infinity  of  geometrical  patterns  interwoven  with  con- 
ventional floral  decoration.  The  upper  portion  of  the  dome  is 
very  thin,  so  that  there  is  little  weight  and  comparativdy  no 
thrust,  and  it  is  to  these  facts  that  we  probably  owe  their 
preservation. 

In  India,  in  the  "  great  mosque  "  of  Jama  Masjid  (a.o.  1560) 
and  the  Gol  Gumbaz,  or  tomb  of  Mahommed  AdO  Shah  (a.  d.  1630) 
at  Bijapur,  the  domes  are  carried  on  pendentives  consisting  of 
arches  crossing  one  another  and  projecting  inwards,  and  their 
wdght  counteracts  any  thrust  there  may  ht  in  the  dome.  It  is 
possibly  for  a  similar  reason  that  in  the  Jama  Masjid  of  Shah 
Jahan  at  Ddhi  (X633-1638)  and  the  Taj  Mahal  (a.d.  1630)  the 
domes  assume  a  bulbous  form,  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
dome  below  the  haunches  by  its  weight  served  as  a  counterpoise 
to  any  thrust  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  might  exert  The  form 
is  not  much  to  be  admired,  and  when  exaggerated,  as  it  is  in  the 
churches  of  Russia,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Tatars,  at 
times  it  became  monstrous. 
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Fnm  thcR  we  pass  to  the  domes  of  Pirigord  and  La  Chdrente, 
tbe  earliest  of  which  date  from  the  oommenceme|it  of  the  xxth 
oentuxy.  Of  the  western  dome  of  St  £tiemie  at  P^rigueuz 
(ajx  14)  only  the  pendentivcs  remain,  sufficient,  however,  with 
later  ezamides,  to  show  that  these  French  domes  were  different 
from  the  Byzantine  both  in  construction  and  form.  The 
pendentives  are  built  on  horizontal  courses  of  stone,  and  the 
Tooaaoirs  of  the  pointed  arches  which  carried  them  form  part 
of  the  pendentNw  ;  a  few  feet  above  the  top  of  the  arches  is  a 
moulding  and  a  ledge,  above  which  the  dome,  ovoid  in  section, 
is  bidlt.  The  principal  examples  following  St  £tienne  are  those 
id  S.  Jean-de-Ccde,  Cahors,  Souiilac,Sob'gnac,  AngouI£me,Fontev- 
mult,  and  lastly  St  Front  at  P^rigueus,  built  about  1x50,  in 
fmif-ation  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice.  The  domes  of  the  latter  chiirch 
woe  introduced  into  the  old  basilica  about  1063,  and  were  based 
on  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  which  was  pulled 
down  fax  the  x  5th  century,  so  that  we  have  only  the  clear  descrip- 
tion oi  Pxocopius  to  go  by.  The  domes  over  the  north  and  south 
transepts  aiKi  the  choir  of  St  Mark's  are  smaller  than  those  over 
the  nave  and  crossing,  because  they  had  to  be  fitted  in  between 
more  andent  structuxes.  The  construction  of  the  <k>mes  of 
St  Mark's  Is  not  known,  but  at  St  Front  the  general  design 
only  was  o^ied,  and  they  built  them  in  the  Pfxigordian  maimer. 
The  masons  fnmx  Pfrigord  are  also  responsible  for  the  domes  of 
the  Cnisaders'  churches  in  Palestine  and  for  some  of  the  early 
churches  still  remaining  in  Cyprus.  The  domes  of  San  Cyriaco 
at  Ancona  and  Sant'  Antonio  at  Padua  were  based  upon  those 
of  St  Mark's  at  Venice. 

In  central  Italy  we  have  the  dome  (elliptical  in  plan)  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  it  was  a  favourite  feature  over  the  crossing 
of  the  churches  thxoughout  Italy,  being  generally  carried  on 
squincfa  pendentives.  Tlie  domes  of  the  baptistexies  of  Florence, 
Parma,  Trieste  and  Piacexiza,  axe  only  internal,  being  enclosed 
with  vertical  walla  and  a  sloping  roof.  In  Sicily,  on  accoimt  of 
the  strong  Saracenic  influence,  the  squinches  are  simple  versions 
of  the  stalactite  pendentives  described  under  Akchitectuke: 
Makommtdan  (9.V.),  the  earliest  example  being  found  in  the 
church  tA  San  Giovanni-dei-Leprosi  (aj>.  X072),  all  the  domes 
being  ovoid  in  sectioiL 

Except  in  P^rigord  and  La  Charente,  domes  are  not  found  in 
the  churdies  In  France,  but  in  Spain  they  were  introduced  over 
the  crossing  at  Buxgos,  Tarragoiui  and  Salamanca  cathedrals,  and 
were  made  architectural  features  externally.  This  is  rarely  found 
in  Germany,  for  although  in  the  cathedrak  of  Worms,  Spires  and 
Mainz,  and  in  the  churches  of  St  Blartin  and  Sankt  Maria  im 
Capitol  at  Odogne,  the  crossings  are  covered  by  domes,  always 
carried  on  squinch  pendentives,  externally  they  built  lanterns 
round  them. 

In  the  Renaissance  styles,  the  dome  was  at  once  accepted  as  the 
principal  characteristic  feature,  and  its  erection  over  the  crossing 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence  was  the  first  important  work 
entrusted  to  Brunelleschl.  The  dome  was  begun  in  X439,  and 
finished  in  143 1,  with  the  exception  of  the  lantern,  begun  the 
year  of  his  death  in  1444,  and  completed  in  1471.  The  dome, 
whidi  b  octagonal  on  plan,  b  x3Q  ft.  in  diameter,  and  b  built 
with  an  Inner  and  outer  casing,  concentric  one  with  the  other, 
tied  together  by  ribs  between  them:  the  lower  portion  b  stone, 
the  upper  part  b  brick. 

The  double  shell  was  also  employed  by  Michelangelo  in  the 
dome  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  outer  shell  being  rabed  higher 
than  the  lower  and  connected  by  ribs  one  with  the  other.  The 
diameter  b  140  ft.  and  the  construction  in  brick,  similar  to  that 
at  Florence,  but  the  ribs  are  in  stone  from  Tivoli.  In  both  these 
cases  the  wd^t  of  the  lantern  was  a  very  important  considera- 
tion, and  b  responsible  for  the  repeated  repairs  reqtiired  and  the 
introduction  of  additional  ties. 

In  thb  req)ect  Sir  Chrbtopher  Wren  solved  the  difficulty  at 

St  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  in  another  way:  he  provided  three 

shelb,  the  lower  one  with  an  eye  in  the  centre  forming  the  Inner 

dome  as  seen  from  the  interior;  the  middle  one  of  conical  form, 

and  the  outerone  framed  in  timber  and  covered  with  lead.    The 

conical  shell  csnies  the  lantemj  the  weight  of  which  b  carried 
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direct  to  the  base,  bound  with  iron  ties,  with  such  additional 
strength  as  may  be  given  by  the  portico  round. 

In  all  these  cases  these  domes  are  built  on  lofty  drums,  so  that 
externally  they  present  quite  a  different  appearance  to  those  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  or  Sta  Sophb  in  Constantinople. 

Of  other  examples,  the  domes  of  the  Invalides  in  Pkrb,  by 

Mansard  ( X  706),  and  of  the  Panthfion  by  Soufflot  ( X  73 5) ,  have  each 
three  shells,  the  former  having  a  graceful  outline.  In  Spain  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Granada  ( x  530)  and  the  Escuxial  ( 1 563) ; 
in  Italy  those  of  Su  Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice,  the  small 
example  of  Bramante  at  Todi  (1480)  and  of  the  Carignano  at 
Genoa,  are  worth  recording,  as  abo  the  dome  of  the  Suleiroanie 
mosque  at  Constantinople  (1550).  See  plates  illustrating 
A&CHiZEcrUKz;  and  Imdzak  Akcsitectcse.  (R.  P.  S.) 

DOMBNICHINO  (or  Domenico),  ZAMPIERI  (x58x-x64x), 
Italian  painter,  bom  at  Bologna,  on  the  axst  of  October  1581, 
waa  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  The  diminutive  form  of  Christian 
name  by  which  he  b  constantly  known  indicates  hb  short 
stature.  He  was  placed,  when  young,  under  the  tuition  of 
Denb  Calvart;  but  having  been  treated  with  great  severity  by 
that  master,  he  left  him,  and  became  a  pupU  in  the  academy 
of  the  Caracd,  under  Agostlno.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
X7th  century  he  went  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  hb  fellow- 
pupil  and  Intimate  Albani,  and  prosecuted  hb  studies  under 
Annibale  Caracd.  The  faculty  of  DomenicUno  was  slow  in  its 
development.  He  was  at  first  timid  and  dbtrustf ul  of  hb  powers ; 
while  hb  studious,  unready  and  reserved  manners  were  mb- 
understood  by  hb  companions  for  dulness,  and  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  the  "  Ox  "  (Bue).  But  Annibale  Caracd,  who 
observed  hb  faculties  with  more  attention,  predicted  that  the 
apparent  slowness  of  Domenlchino's  genius  would  in  time  produce 
what  would  be  an  honour  to  the  art  of  painting.  When  hb  early 
productions  had  brought  him  into  notice,  he  studied  with  extreme 
application,  and  nuide  such  advance  as  to  raise  hb  works  Into  a 
comparison  with  those  of  the  most  admired  masters  of  the  time. 
From  hb  acting  as  a  continual  censor  of  his  own  works,  he 
became  dbtlnguished  amongst  hb  fellow-pupib  as  an  accurate 
and  expressive  designer;  hb  colours  were  the  truest  to  nature; 
Mengs,  indeed,  found  nothing  to  desire  in  hb  works,  except  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  elegance.  That  he  might  devote 
hb  whole  powers  to  the  art,  Domenichino  shuimed  all  sodety; 
or,  if  he  occasionally  sought  it  in  the  public  theatres  and  walks, 
thb  was  in  order  better  to  observe  the  play  of  the  passions  in 
the  features  of  the  people — those  of  joy,  anger,  grief,  terror  and 
every  affection  of  the  mind — and  to  commit  them  vividly  to  hb 
tablets ;  thus,  says  Bellori,  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in  delineating 
the  soul,  in  colouring  life,  and  calling  forth  heartfelt  emotions, 
at  which  all  hb  works  aim.  In  personal  character  he  b  credited 
with  temperance  and  modesty;  but,  besides  hb  want  of  soda- 
bility,  he  became  somewhat  suspidous,  and  jealous  of  hb  master. 

In  Rome,  Domenichino  obtained  employment  from  Cardinals 
Borghese,  Famese  and  Aldobrandini,  for  all  of  whom  he  painted 
worics  in  fresco.  The  dbtlnguished  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  exdted  the  envy  of  some  of  hb  contemporaries. 
Lanfranco  in  particular,  one  of  hb  most  inveterate  enemies, 
asserted  that  hb  celebrated  "  Communion  of  St  Jerome " 
(painted  for  the  church  of  La  Cariti  towards  16x4,  for  a  pittance 
of  about  ten  guineas,  now  In  the  Vatican  Gallery,  and  ordinarily, 
but  most  irrationally,  spoken  of  as  the  second  or  third  best  oil 
picture  In  the  world)  was  an  imitation  from  Agostlno  Caracd; 
and  he  procured  an  engraving  of  this  master's  picture  of  the  same 
subject  (now  In  the  Gallery  of  Bologna),  copies  of  which  were 
drculated  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Domenichino  was  a 
plagiarist  There  b  In  truth  a  very  marked  resemblance  between 
the  two  compositions.  The  pictures  which  Zampieri  painted 
immcdbtely  afterwards,  representing  subjects  from  the  life  of 
St  Cecilia,  only  Increased  the  alarm  of  his  competitors,  and 
redoubled  their  injustice  and  malignity.  Disgusted  with  these 
cabab,  he  left  Rome  for  Bologiui,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
recalled  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  who  appointed  him  prindpal 
painter  and  architect  to  the  pontifical  palace.  In  this  ardu- 
tectural  post  he  seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing,  although  he 
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was  not  inexpert  in  the  ait.  He  deagned  in  great  part  the  Villa 
di  Belvedere  at  Frascatl,  and  the  whole  of  the  Villa  Ludovisf,  and 
some  other  edifices.  From  1630  onwards  Domenichino  was 
engaged  in  Naples,  chiefly  on  a  series  of  frescoes  (never  wholly 
completed)  of  the  life  of  St  Januarius  in  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro. 
He  settled  in  that  dty  with  his  family,  and  opened  a  school. 
There  the  persecution  against  him  became  far  more  shameful 
than  in  any  previous  instance.  The  notorious  so-called  "  Cabal 
of  Naples" — the  painters  Cocenzio,  Ribera  and  Caracciolo — 
leagued  together  as  they  were  to  exclude  all  alien  competition, 
plagued  and  decried  the  Bobgnese  artist  in  all  possible  ways; 
for  instance,  on  returning  in  the  morning  to  his  fresco  work,  he 
would  find  not  infrequently  that  someone  had  rubbed  out  the 
performance  of  the  previous  day.  Perpetual  worry  is  believed 
to  have  brought  the  life  of  Domenichino  to  a  close;  contemporary 
suspicion  did  not  scruple  to  speak  broadly  of  poison,  but  this 
has  remained  imoonfirmed.  He  died  in  Naples,  after  two  days' 
illness,  on  the  x  5th  of  April  1641. 

Domenichino,  in  correctness  of  design,  expression  of  the 
passions,  and  simplicity  and  variety  in  the  airs  of  his  heads, 
has  been  considered  little  inferior  to  Raphael;  but  in  fact  there 
is  the  greatest  gulf  fixed  between  the  two.  Critics  of  the  i8th 
century  adulated  the  Bologncse  beyond  all  reason  or  toleration; 
he  is  now  regarded  as  commonplace  in  mind  and  invention, 
lacking  any  innate  ideality,  though  undoubtedly  a  forcible, 
resolute  and  learned  executant.  "  We  must,"  says  Lanzi, 
"  despair  to  find  paintings  exhibiting  richer  or  more  varied 
draperies,  details  of  costume  more  beautifully  adapted,  or  more 
majestic  mantles.  The  figures  are  finely  disposed  both  in  place 
and  action,  conducing  to  the  general  effect;  whilst  a  light 
pervades  the  whole  which  seems  to  rejoice  the  spirit,  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  in  the  laipcct  of  the  best  countenances, 
whence  they  first  attract  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  beholder.  The 
persons  delineated  could  not  tell  their  tale  to  the  ear  more  plainly 
than  they  speak  it  to  the  eye.  The  '  Scourging  of  St  Andrew,' 
which  he  executed  in  competition  with  Guido  Reni  at  Rome 
(a  fresco  in  the  church  of  San  Gregorio),  is  a  powerful  illustration 
of  this  truthful  expression.  Of  the  two  works  of  these  masters, 
Annibale  Caracci  preferred  that  of  Domenichino.  It  is  said  that 
in  painting  one  of  the  executioners  the  artist  actually  wrought 
himself  into  a  passion,  using  threatening  words  and  actions,  and 
that  Annibale  Caracci,  surprising  him  at  that  moment,  embraced 
him,  exclaiming  with  joy, '  To-day,  my  dear  Domenichino,  thou 
art  teaching  me.'  So  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  so  natural,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  artist,  like  the  orator,  should  feel  within 
himself  all  that  he  is  representing  to  others."  Domenichino  is 
esteemed  the  most  distinguished  disdplc  of  the  Caracci,  or  second 
only  to  Guido  Reni.  Algarotti  preferred  him  to  the  greatest 
masters;  and  Nicolas  Poussin  considered  the  painter  of  the 
"  Communion  of  St  Jerome  "  to  be  the  first  after  Raphael.  His 
pictures  of "  Adam  and  Eve,"  and  the  **  Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes," 
in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna,  are  amongst  his  leading  works.  Others 
of  superior  interest  are  his  first  known  picture,  a  fresco  of  the 
"  Death  of  Adonis,"  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Giardino  Famese,  Rome; 
the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,"  in  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli; 
the  "  Four  Evangelists,"  in  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle:  "  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs,"  in  the  Borghese  gallery;  the  "  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,"  in  Santa  Maria  di  Trastevere;  and  frescoes  in  the 
neighbouring  abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  lives  of  SS.  Nilus  and 
Bartholomew.  His  portraits  are  also  highly  reputed.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  his  compositions  he  often  borrowed  figures 
and  arrangements  from  previous  painters.  Domenichino  was 
potent  in  fresco.  He  excelled  also  in  landscape  painting.  In  that 
style  (in  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  practitioners)  the  natural 
elegance  of  his  scenery,  his  trees,  his  well-broken  grounds,  the 
character  and  expression  of  his  figures,  gained  him  as  much 
public  admiration  as  any  of  his  other  performances. 

See  Bolognini.  Life  of  Domtmckino  (1839);  C  Landon,  Works  of 
Domettickino,  with  a  Memoir  (1823).  (W.  M.  R.) 

DOHESDAT  BOOK,  or  simply  Doicesday,  the  record  of  the 
great  survey  of  England  executed  for  William  the  Conqueror. 
We  team  from  the  English  Chronicle  that  the  scheme  of  this 


survey  was  discussed  and  determined  in  the  Christmas  ■■■!  iiiUj 
of  1085,  and  from  the  colophon  of  Domesday  Book  Chat  the 
survey  (descriptie)  was  completed  in  1086.  But  Domesday  Book 
{liher)  although  compiled  from  the  returns  of  that  survey,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  them;  nor  is  it  certain  that  it 
was  compiled  in  the  year  in  which  the  survey  was  made.  For 
the  making  <^  the  survQr  each  county  was  visited  by  a  group  of 
royal  officers  (legatt)^  who  held  a  public  inquiry,  probably  In  the 
great  assembly  known  as  the  county  court,  whic^  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  every  township  as  weU  as  of  the  local  lords. 
The  unit  of  inquiry  was  the  Hundred  (a  subdivision  of  the  connty 
which  had  then  an  administrative  entity),  and  the  return  for  each 
Hundred  was  sworn  to  by  twelve  local  jurors,  half  of  them 
English  and  half  Normans.  What  is  believed  to  be  a  full  tran- 
script of  these  original  returns  is  preserved  for  several  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  Hundreds,  and  is  of  great  illustrative  importance. 
The  InquisUio  Eliensis,  the  **  Exon  Domesday  "  (so  called  from  the 
preservation  of  the  volume  at  Exeter),  and  the  seoond  volume  of 
Domesday  Book,  also  all  contain  the  full  details  which  the  original 
returns  supplied. 

The  original  MS.  of  Domesday  Book  consists  of  two  vdumes, 
of  which  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  three  eastern  counties, 
while  the  first,  which  is  of  much  larger  size,  comprises  the  rest  of 
England  except  the  most  northerly  a>unties.  Of  these  the  north- 
westerly portion,  which  had  Carlisle  for  its  hod,  was  not  con- 
quered till  some  years  after  the  survey  was  inade;  but  the 
omission  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  There  are  also  no  survqrs  of  London, 
Winchester  and  some  Other  towns.  For  both  volumes  the 
contents  of  the  returns  were  entirely  rearranged  and  daaaified 
according  to  fiefs.  Instead  of  appearing  under  the  Hundreds  and 
townships  they  now  appeared  under  the  names  of  the  local 
"  barons,"  t.e.  those  who  held  the  lands  directly  of  the  crown  in 
fee.  In  each  county  the  list  opened  with  the  holding  of  die  king 
himself  (which  had  possibly  formed  the  subject  of  aqtarate 
inquiry);  then  came  those  of  the  churchmen  and  religious 
houses;  next  were  entered  those  of  the  lay  tenants-in-chief 
(barones) ;  and  last  of  all  those  of  women,  of  the  lung's  aexjeants 
isenienles)f  of  the  few  English  "  thegns  "  who  retained  land,  and 
so  forth.  In  some  counties  one  or  more  principal  towns  formed 
the  subject  of  a  separate  section;  in  some  the  dameres  (diluted 
titles  to  land)  were  similarly  treated  apart.  But  this  description 
^plies  more  specially  to  the  larger  and  principal  volume;  in 
the  smaller  one  the  system  b  more  confused,  the  execution  less 
perfect.  The  two  volumes  are  distinguished  eve&  man  sharply 
by  the  exclusion,  in  the  larger  one,  of  certain  details,  such  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  live  stock,  wUch  would  have  added  greatly 
to  its  size.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  eastern 
a>unties'  volume  represents  a  first  attempt,  and  that  it  was  found 
impossible,  or  at  least  inconvenient,  to  complete  the  work  on  the 
same  scale. 

For  the  object  of  the  survey  we  have  three  sources  of  informa- 
tion: (x)  the  passage  in  the  English  Chronicle,  which  tdls  us  why 
it  was  ordered,  (a)  the  Ust  of  questions  which  the  jurors  were 
asked,  as  preserved  in  the  Inquisilio  Eliensis,  (3)  the  contents 
of  Domesday  Book  and  the  allied  records  fnentioned  above. 
Although  these  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  in  every  detail,  it 
is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  primary  object  of  the  survey 
was  to  acertain  and  record  the  fiscal  rights  of  the  king.  These 
were  mainly  (x)  the  national  land-tax  (gddum),  paid  on  a  fixed 
assessment,  (a)  certain  miscellaneous  dues,  (3)  the  proceeds 
of  the  crown  lands.  After  a  great  political  convulsion  such  as 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  wholesale  confiscatkm  of  landed 
estates  which  followed  it,  it  was  William's  interest  to  make  sure 
that  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  he  claimed  to  have  inherited, 
had  not  suffered  in  the  prpcess.  More  especially  was  this  the  case 
as  his  Norman  followers  were  disposed  to  evade  the  liabilities 
of  their  English  predecessors.  The  Domesday  survey  therefore 
recorded  the  names  of  the  new  holders  of  laiids  and  the  assess- 
ments on  which  their  tax  was  to  be  paid.  But  it  did  more  than 
this;  by  the  king's  instructions  it  endeavoured  to.  make  a 
national  valuation  list,  estimating  the  aimual  value  6f  all  the 
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leuni  (each  reckoned  at  eight  oiFn)  avtilable  foe  working  it, 
with  the  additional  number  (if  any)  (hat  might  be  em[doyid; 
tben  the  river-meadows,  woodland,  pasture,  fislLeries  {i-f.  weirs 
in  the  ilreami),  watn-mills,  saltpans  (if  by  the  tea)  and  other 
subsidiary  sources  of  revenue;  the  peasanta  are  ccumented  in 
tbcir  several  classes;  and  finally  the  annual  value  of  the  whole, 
past  and  present,  is  roughly  estimated.     It  is  obvious  that,  both 
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■s  a  mord  from  the  arbitrament  of  which  there  wai  no  appeal 
(Iron  which  its  popular  name  of  "  Domoday  "  Is  said  to  be 
derived).  In  the  middle  agrs  its  evidence  wsa  frequently  in- 
vokcd  in  the  law-courts;  and  even  now  there  are  certain  cases 
in  which  appeal  is  made  to  its  tatimony.  To  the  topographer, 
as  to  the  genealogiil,  ill  endcnce  is  of  primary  importance; 
for  it  not  only  contains  the  earlirst  survey  of  a  township  or 
manor,  but  aflords  in  the  majority  uf  cases  the  clue  to  its  subse- 
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iUelf  (in  one  later  addition)  as  Ubir  it  Winlmia.  When  the 
treasury  was  removed  lo  Westminster  (probably  under  Henry  II.) 
the  book  went  with  It.  Here  it  remained  until  the  days  of 
Queen  Victoria,  being   preserved   from  i6«6  onward)  in  the 

doclioa.     It  WD  eventually  placed  in  ihe  Public  Record  Office. 
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/nfiiiiifii  Eiitniii,  {])  tbe  Ubtr  WiiUm  (surveys  of  Winchester 
earlyin  the  nth  century),  and  (4)  the  BiWJini  fl«l— a  survey  of 
thebishopricof  Durham  a  century  later  than  Donnday.  Pholo- 
grapbic  facsimiles  ol  Domesday  Book,  for  each  county  separately, 
were  published  in  1861-1U3,  alio  by  government. 
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ndshlp  between  the  two  men  appeared  in  Tki  Cen- 
RaitK  for  January  icjoj,  by  W.  H.  Griffin.  (Sec  alio 
nDninf  unit  Alfrtd  DomeU,  edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
1B41  Domett  emigrated  lo  New  Zealand  where 
lany  important  administrative  Dosts.  belnr  colonial 
or  New  Munsler  in  ■: 


reiary  (or  the  colony  in 
i;i,  ana  prime  numster  in  iao>.  Me  returned  10  England  In 
I71,  was  created  C.M.C.  in  i&So,  and  died  on  the  ind  of 
ovember  i88j.  Among  bis  books  of  poetry,  RtnclJ  and 
mitliui.aSoiiHSia  Day  Z>rea«i,  u  the  best  known  (1S71),  and 
lalsam  and  Jdiam  (1877)  is  dedicated  to  Browning. 
DOHFRONT.  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  o( 
1  atrondisscment  In  the  depart meni  of  Orne,  43  m.  W.N.W.  ol 
Alenconbytail.  Pop.  (1906)01  lhetOwn,iiij;  oflhecommune, 
4663.  The  town,  which  is  iHcturesqudy  situated  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  Varenne,  has  1  church,  Notre-Dame-sur-rEau, 
dating  from  the  1  ith  century.  In  the  middle  ages  il  was  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  in  Noimindy,  and  there  ttlll  remain 
several  lowers  of  lis  ramparts,  and  ruins  of  Ihe  keep  of  Its  castle 
bulUin  ton.  rebuilt  in  Ihe  nth  century  by  Henry  II.,  kingol 
England,  and  dismantled  at  the  end  of  Ihe  i6th  century.  The 
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DOMICILE 


English  and  the  Religioiis  Wan.  In  1574  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Trotestant  leader  Gabriel  de  Montgomery,  who  after  a  stubborn 
siege  was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Jacques  Goyon,  count  of  Matignon. 

DOMICILE  (Lat  domuUium^  from  domus^  home),  in  law,  a  term 
which  may  be  defined  generally  as  the  place  of  a  man's  permanent 
abode;  a  precise  definition  is  a  matter  of  acknowledged  difficulty. 
Its  use  in  Roman  jurisprudence  was  to  fix  the  jurisdiction  to 
which  a  person  was  subject  generally,  not  by  reason  pf  a  par- 
ticular circumstance,  as  the  place  where  a  contract  was  made  or 
where  property  is  situate.  Hence  it  was  admitted  that  a  person 
might  have  as  many  domiciles  as  he  had  residences  possessing 
some  degree  of  permanence.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  a  great 
diversity  of  laws  had  arisen,  questions  concerning  personal  status, 
as  the  age  of  majority  or  the  capacity  to  contract  a  given  marriage, 
came  naturally  to  depend  on  the  law  to  which  the  person  was 
subject  by  reason  of  the  general  jurisdiction  over  him;  and 
questions  relating  to  the  various  items  of  his  movable  property 
grouped  together,  as  those  of  his  testamentary  capacity  or  of  the 
succession  on  his  intestacy,  had  to  be  considered  from  a  similarly 
personal  point  of  view.  There  resulted  a  general  agreement  that 
a  man's  legal  character,  so  to  speak,  should  be  determined  by 
his  domicile,  and  this  introduced  a  stricter  notion  of  domicile, 
allowing  each  person  to  have  but  one.  He  might  be  subjected 
without  great  inconvenience  to  more  than  one  jurisdiction,  but 
not  to  more  than  one  law.  This  is  the  position  which  domicile 
now  holds  in  English  jurisprudence.  It  is  the  criterion  of  the  law 
appb'cable  in  a  large  class  of  cases,  and  it  must  be  single  for  each 
person;  and  English  courts  have  continually  to  struggle  with  the 
difficult/ of  selecting  his  domicile  from  among  the  various  places 
in  any  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  reside. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  most  of  the  leading 
continental  statls  have  unified  their  internal  laws;  and  attach- 
ment to  a  province  by  domicile  having  thus  become  an  un- 
necessary consideration,  they  have  adopted  political  nationality 
as  the  criterion  of  the  law  to  be  applied  in  most  of  the  questions 
which  used  to  depend  on  domicile.  Thus  as  between  themselves 
they  have  greatly  simplified  the  determination  of  those  questions, 
but  a  similar  elimination  of  domicile  is  impossible  in  what 
concerns  British  subjects,  because  the  British  empire  continues 
to  include  a  great  variety  of  laws,  as  those  of  England,  Scotland, 
the  province  of  Quebec,  the  Cape  Colony,  &c.  Within  the 
British  dominions  domicile  is  the  only  available  criterion  of  the 
legal  character  of  a  British  subject,  and  all  British  courts  continue 
to  apply  the  same  criterion  to  British  subjects  outside  those 
dominions  and  to  foreigners,  so  that,  for  example,  the  age  of 
majority  of  a  British  subject  or  of  a  Frenchman  domiciled  in 
Germany  would  be  referred  by  a  British  court  to  German  law. 
Indeed  so  deeply  is  the  principle  of  domicile  seated  in  British  law 
that  only  legislative  action  could  allow  a  British  court  to  substi- 
tute a  new  principle.  And  even  a  French,  Italian  or  German 
court,  applying  political  nationality  as  its  new  criterion  to  the 
legal  character  of  a  British  subject,  could  obtain  no  definite  result 
unless  it  supplemented  that  criterion  by  the  old  one,  domicile, 
in  order  to  connect  the  person  in  question  with  one  of  the  legal 
systems  existing  in  the  British  dominions. 

Again,  ^o  long  as  the  change  of  the  criterion  has  not  become 
universal,  a  new  question  is  introduced  by  its  having  been  made 
in  some  countries  only.  Denmark  being  one  of  those  European 
states  which  still  adhere  to  the  principle  of  domicile,  we  will  take 
it  as  an  example  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  illustration  by 
such  differences  of  internal  law  as  exist  in  the  British  dominions. 
Suppose  that  a  Danish  court  has  to  decide  on  the  age  of  majority 
of  a  Danish  subject  domiciled  in  France,  Italy  or  Germany.  Its 
rule  refers  the  question  to  the  law  of  the  domicile,  and  the  law  of 
the  domicile  refers  it  back  to  the  law  of  the  political  nationality. 
What  is  to  be  done?  This  and  all  other  questions  relating  to 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  domicile,  which  has  been  only 
summarily  indicated,  arc  treated  under  Internatiokal  Law 
(Private).  Here  wc  shall  deal  briefly  with  the  determination  of 
domicile  itself. 

The  Roman  jurists  defined  domidle  to  be  the  place  "  ubi  quis 
larem   rcrumque   ac   fortunarum    summam   constituit;   unde 


rursus  non  sit  dlscessunis  si  nlhi]  avocet:  unde  cum  piofectiu 
est,  peregrinari  videtur:  quo  si  rediit  peregtinari  jam  destitit." 
This  makes  that  place  the  domicile  which  may  be  described  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  person  concerned;  but  a  man's  habits  of  life 
may  point  to  no  place,  or  may  point  eqtially  to  two  places,  as  his 
headquarters,  and  the  conne3d<m  of  domidie  with  law  requires 
that  a  man  shall  always  have  a  domidle,  and  never  more  than 
one.  The  former  of  these  difficulties  is  met  in  the  manner 
described  by  Lord  Westbury  in  Udny  v.  Udny  {Lam  Reports, 
X  House  of  Lords,  Scottish  Appeals).  '*  It  is,"  he  said, "  a  settled 
principle  that  no  man  shall  be  without  a  domicile,  and  to  secure 
this  end  the  law  attributes  to  every  individual  as  socm  as  he  is  bom 
the  domicile  of  his  father,  if  the  child  be  legitimate,  and  the 
domidle  of  his  mother,  if  the  child  be  iUegittmate.  This  is  called 
the  domicile  of  origin,  and  is  involuntary.  It  is  the  creation  of  the 
law,  not  of  the  party.  It  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  law,  as 
for  example  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile  for  life,  which  destroys 
the  status  civUis  of  the  criminal;  but  it  caqnot  be  destroyed  by 
the  will  and  act  of  the  party.  Domicile  of  choice  is  the  creation  of 
the  party.  When  a  domicile  of  choice  is  acquired,  the  domicile 
of  origin  is  in  abeyance,  but  is  not  absolutely  extinguished  or 
obliterated.  When  a  domidle  of  choice  is  abandoned,  the 
domicile  of  origin  revives,  a  spedal  intention  to  revert  to  it  not 
bdng  necessary.  A  natural-bom  Englishman  may  domicile 
himself  in  Holland,  but  if  he  breaks  up  his  establishment  there  and 
quits  Holland,  declaring  that  he  will  never  return,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  his  Dutch  domicile  dings  to  him  until  be  has  set  up 
his  tabernacle  elsewhere."  If  to  this  we  add  that  legitimate 
minors  follow  the  changes  of  the  father's  domidle  and  a  married 
woman  follows  the  domicile  of  her  husband,  also  that  compulsory 
detention  will  not  create  a  domicile,  the  outlines  of  involuntary 
domidle  will  have  been  suffidently  sketched. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  domicile  of  choice  there  must  be  both 
animus  and  factum,  intention  and  fact.  Tlie  fact  need  not  be  more 
than  arrival  in  the  territory  of  the  new  domidle  if  there  be  the 
necessary  intention,  while  any  number  of  years'  continuance  there 
will  not  found  a  domicile  if  the  necessary  intenti<m  is  absent.  As 
the  result  of  the  most  recent  English  and  Scottish  cases  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  the  necessary  intention  is  incompatible  with  the 
contemplation  by  the  person  in  question  of  any  event  on  the 
occurence  of  which  his  residence  in  the  territory  in  question 
would  cease,  and  that  if  he  has  not  formed  a  fixed  and  settled 
purpose  of  settling  in  that  territory,  at  least  his  conduct  and 
dedarations  must  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  would  have  declared 
such  a  purpose  if  the  necessity  of  making  an  election  between  that 
territory  and  his  former  one  had  arisen.  The  word  territory, 
meaning  a  country  having  a  certain  legal  system,  is  used 
advisedly,  for  ndther  the  intention  nor  the  fact  need  refer  to  a 
locality.  It  is  possible  that  a  Scotsman  or  a  foreigner  may  have 
dearly  established  a  domicile  of  choice  in  England,  although  it 
may  be  impossible  to  say  whether  London,  Brighton  or  a  house 
in  the  country  is  his  true  or  prindpal  residence.  What  b  here  laid 
down  has  been  gradually  attained.  In  the  older  English  cases 
an  intention  to  return  to  the  former  domicile  was  not  exduded, 
if  the  event  on  which  the  return  depended  was  highly  uncertain 
and  regarded  by  the  person  in  question  as  remote.  Afterwards 
a  tendency  towards  the  opposite  extreme  was  manifested  by 
requiring  for  a  domicile  of  choice  the  intention  to  assodate  onesdf 
with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  new  teniiOTy—Quatenus  in  illo 
exuere  patriam,  not  in  the  political  sense,  which  it  was  never 
attempted  to  connect  with  change  of  domidle,  but  in  tbe  social 
and  legal  sense.  At  present  it  is  agreed  that  the  only  intention 
to  be  considered  is  that  of  residence,  but  that,  if  the  intention 
to  reside  in  the  territory  be  proved  to  amount  to  what  has  been 
above  stated,  a  domidle  will  be  acquired  from  which  the  legal 
consequences  will  follow,  even  defeating  intentions  about  them 
so  dearly  expressed  as,  for  instance,  by  making  a  will  which  by 
reason  of  the  change  of  domicile  is  invah'd.  The  two  most 
important  cases  are  Douglas. \.  Doug^,  1871,  L.  R.  19  Equity 
617,  before  Vice-chancellor  Wickens,  and  Winans  v.-  AU,  Cos., 
1904,  Appeal  Cases  287,  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
I     When  the  drcumsUnces  of  a  person's  Uf e  point  to  two  tctritoriea 
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as  domiciles,  the  selection  of  the  one  which  alone  can  fill  that 
character  often  leads  to  appeals  even  up  to  the  highest  court. 
The  residence  of  a  nan's  wife  and  family  as  contrasted  with  his 
pbice  of  business,  his  exercise  of  political  or  municipal  functions, 
and  any  conduct  which  tends  to  connect  his  children  with  a  given 
country,  as  by  their  education  or  the  start  given  them  in  life, 
as  wdl  as  other  indications,  are  often  dted  as  important;  but 
none  of  them  are  in  themselves  decisive.  The  situation  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole.  When  the  question  is  between  the 
domicile  of  origin  and  an  alleged  one  of  choice,  its  solution  is 
rendocd  a-  little  easier  than  it  is  when  the  question  is  between 
two  alleged  domiciles  of  choice,  the  burden  of  proof  lying  on 
the  party  which  contends  that  the  domicile  of  origin  has  been 
abandoned. 

In  the  state  of  the  bw  which  has  been  described  it  will  not  be 
found  surprising  that  an  act  of  parliament,  24  &  35  Vict.  c.  i  ax, 
recites  that  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  domicile  the  expectation 
sjid  bdief  of  British  subjects  dying  abroad  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  their  property  are  often  defeated,  and  enacts  that 
when  a  convention  to  that  effect  has  been  made  with  any  foreign 
country,  no  British  subject  dying  in  such  country  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  acquired  a  domidle  therein,  unless  he  has  been 
resident  in  such  country  for  one  year  previous  to  death  and  has 
made  a  decbuation  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  become  domiciled ; 
and  that  British  subjects  so  dying  without  having  so  resided  and 
made  such  declaration  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  of  testate 
or  intestate  succession  as  to  movables  to  retain  the  domicile  they 
possessed  at  the  time  of  going  to  reside  in  such  foreign  country. 
Similar  exemptions  are  conferred  on  the  subjects  of  the  fordgn 
state  dying  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireknd.  But  the  act  does  not 
apply  to  foreigners  who  have  obtained  letters  of  naturalization 
in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  It  has  not  been  availed  of, 
and  is  indeed  an  anachronism,  ignoring  as  it  does  the  fact  that 
donudle  has  no  longer  a  world-wide  importance,  owing  to  the 
sobstitotion  for  it  of  political  nationality  as  a  test  of  private 
law  in  so  many  important  countries.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  not  one  of  those  countries,  but  there  the  import- 
ance of  domidle  suffers  from  the  habit  of  referring  questions  of 
capodty  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  instead  of  to  any 
personal  law.  Qmo*  W.) 

DOMDIICt  SAIKT  (iiyo-zaai),  founder  of  the  Dominican 
Order  of  Preaching  Friars,  was  bom  in  11 70  at  Calaroga  in  Old 
Castfle.  He  ^>ent  ten  or  twelve  years  in  study,  chiefly  theological, 
at  Paknda,  and  then,  about  Z195,  he  was  ordained  and  became  a 
canon  in  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Osma,  his  native  diocese.  The 
bishop  induced  his  canons  to  follow  the  Rule  of  St  Augustine 
and  thus  nuke  themselves  Augustinian  Canons  (q.v.);  and  so 
Dfminic  became  a  canon  regular  and  soon  the  prior  or  provost  of 
the  cathedral  community.  The  years  from  1x95  to  1203  have 
been  filled  up  with  fabulous  stories  of  missions  to  the  Moors;  but 
Dominic  stayed  at  Osma,  preaching  much  in  the  cathedral,  until 
1J03,  when  he  accompanied  the  bi^op  on  an  embassy  in  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Castile  to  "  The  Marches."  This  has  commonly  been 
taken  as  Denmark,  but  more  probably  it  was  the  French  or  Italian 
Marches.  When  the  embassy  was  over,  the  bishop  and  Dominic 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  Iimocent  III.  charged  them  to  preach 
among  the  Albigensian  heretics  in  Languedoc  For  ten  years 
( z  TOS'i  3x5)  this  mission  in  Languedoc  was  the  work  of  Dominic's 
life. 

The  Albigenses  (q.v.)  have  recdved  much  sympathy,  as  bdng 
a  kind  of  pre-Reformation  Protestants;  but  it  is  now  recognized 
that  their  tenets  were  an  extreme  form  of  ManichadsuL  They 
believed  in  the  existence  of  two  gods,  a  good  (whose  son  was 
Chrbt)  and  an  evil  (whose  son  was  Satan) ;  matter  is  the  creation  of 
the  evil  prindple,  and  therdore  essentially  evO,  and  the  greatest 
of  an  sins  Is  sexual  intercourse,  even  in  marriage;  sinful  also  is 
the  poaseaslon  of  material  goods,  and  the  eating  of  flesh  meat, 
and  many  other  things.  So  great  was  the  abhorrence  of  matter 
that  tome  even  thought  It  an  act  of  religion  to  commit  suidde 
hy  volaiitary  starvation,  or  to  starve  diildrcn  to  death  (see 
article  "  Neu-Manichler  "  by  Otto  ZOckler  in  ed.  3  of  Hersog's 
KeaUneyUopdiie  fUr  protestaiUisdu  TkeohgU  (X903);  or  c.  iii.  of 


Paul  SabaU'er's  Life  of  St  Francis),  Such  tenets  were  destructive 
not  only  of  Catholicism  but  of  Christianity  of  any  kind  and  of 
dvil  society  itself ;  and  for  this  reason  so  unecdesiastical  a  person 
as  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  tried  to  suppress  the  kindred  sects 
in  Italy.  In  xaoS,  after  the  murder  of  a  papal  legate,  Innocent 
III.  called  on  the  Christian  princes  to  suppress  the  Albigensian 
heresy  by  force  of  arms,  and  for  seven  years  the  south  of  France 
was  devastated  by  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  wars  in  history, 
the  Albigenses  bdng  slaughtered  by  thousands  and  thdr  property 
confiscated  wholesale. 

During  this  time,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  most  recent 
Protestant  writer  on  St  Dominic  that,  though  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  leader,  and  praying  for  the 
success  of  the  crusaders'  arms  during  the  battle  of  Muret, "  yet, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  sources,  Dominic  took  no  part 
in  the  crusade,  but  endeavoured  to  carry  his  spiritual  activity  on 
the  same  lines  as  before.  The  oldest  trustworthy  sources  know 
nothing  of  his  having  exercised  the  office  of  Inquisitor  during  the 
Albigensian  war  "  (Gratzmacher).  This  verdict  of  a  fair-minded 
and  highly  competent  Protestant  church  historian  on  the  most 
controverted  point  of  Dominic's  career  b  of  great  ^ue.  His 
method  was  to  travel  over  the  country  on  foot  and  barefooted, 
in  extreme  poverty,  simplicity  and  austerity,  preaching  and 
instructing  in  highways  and  villages  and  towns,  and  in  the  castles 
of  the  nobility,  controverting  and  discussing  with  the  heretics. 
He  used  often  to  organize  formal  disputations  with  Albigensian 
leaders,  lasting  a  number  of  days.  Many  times  plots  were  laid 
against  his  life.  Though  in  his  ten  years  of  preaching  a  large 
number  of  converts  were  made,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  results 
were  not  such  as  had  been  hoped  for,  and  after  it  all,  and  after  the 
crusade,  the  population  still  remained  at  heart  Albigensian.  A 
sense  of  failure  appears  in  Dominic's  last  sermon  in  Languedoc : 
"  For  many  years  I  have  exhorted  you  in  vain,  with  gentleness, 
preaching,  praying  and  weeping.  But  according  to  the  proverb 
of  my  country, '  where  blessing  can  accomplish  nothing,  blows 
may  avail.'  We  shall  rouse  against  you  princes  and  prelates,  who, 
alas,  will  arm  nations  and  kingdoms  against  this  land  .  .  .  and 
thus  blows  will  avail  where  blessings  and  gentleness  have  been 
powerless."  The  threat  that  seems  to  be  conveyed  in  these  words, 
of  trying  to  promote  a  new  crusade,  was  never  carried  out;  the 
remaining  jrears  of  Dominic's  life  were  wholly  given  up  to  the 
founding  of  his  order. 

The  Order  of  Dominicans  grew  out  of  the  little  band  of 
volunteers  that  had  joined  Dominic  in  his  mission  among  the 
Albigenses.  He  had  become  possessed  with  the  idea  of  addressing 
wider  drdes  and  of  forming  an  order  whose  vocation  should  be  to 
preach  and  missionize  throughout  the  whole  world.  By  z  s  1 4  the 
nudeus  of  such  an  institute  was  formed  round  Dominic  and  was 
known  as  the  "  Holy  Preaching."  In  1 2z  5  the  bishop  of  Toulouse, 
Doodnic's  great  friend,  established  them  in  a  church  and  house 
of  the  dty,  and  Dominic  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  Innocent  III.  to  found  his  order  of  preachers.  The  course  of 
events  is  traced  in  the  article  Dominicans.  After  three  years,  in 
x  2x8,  the  full  permission  he  desired  was  given  by  Hon<mus  III. 
These  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  journeying  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Toulouse  and  Rome,  where  his  abode  was  at 
the  basilica  of  Santa  Sabina  on  the  Aventine,  given  to  him  by  the 
pope;  and  then  in  extended  journeys  all  over  Italy,  and  to  Paris, 
and  into  Spain,  establishing  friaries  and  organizing  the  order 
wherever  he  went.  It  propagated  and  spread  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  so  that  by  Dominic's  death  in  Z22z,  only  five  or  six 
years  after  the  first  practical  steps  towards  the  execution  of 
the  idea,  there  were  over  500  friars  and  60  friaries,  divided  into 
8  provinces  embradng  the  whole  of  western  Europe.  Thus 
Dominic  was  at  his  death  able  to  contemplate  his  great  creation 
solidly  established,  and  wdl  launched  on  its  career  to  preach  to 
the  whole  world. 

It  appears  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  Dominic  had  the  idea  of 
going  himself  to  preach  to  the  heathen  Kuman  Tatars  on  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Volga.  But  this  was  not  to  be;  he  was  worn 
out  by  the  incessant  toils  and  fatigues  and  austerities  of  his 
laborious  life,  and  he  died  at  his  monastery  at  Bologna,  00  the 
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6Ui  of  August  1 331.  He  was  canonized  in  1 334  by  Gregory  IK., 
who,  as  Cardinal  Ugolino,  had  been  the  great  friend  and  supporter 
both  of  Dominic  and  of  Frands  of  AasisL  As  St  Dominic's 
character  and  work  do  not  receive  the  same  general  recognition 
as  do  St  Frands  of  Assisi's,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  quote  from 
the  appredation  by  Prof.  Graumather  of  Hddelberg^— "  It  is 
certain  that  Dominic  was  a  noble  personality  of  genuine  and  true 
piety.  .  .  .  Only  by  the  preaching  of  pure  doctrine  would  he 
overcome  heretics. ...  He  was  by  nature  soft-hearted,  so  that 
he  often  shed  tears  through  warm  sympathy. ...  In  the  purity 
of  his  intention  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  strove  to  carry 
out  his  ideal,  he  was  not  inferior  to  Frands." 

The  chief  sources  for  St  Dominic's  life  are  the  account  by  Jordan 
of  Saxony,  hts  successor  as  master-general  of  the  order,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  at  the  Process  of  Canonisation,— all  in  the 
Bollandists'  Acta  sanctorum,  Aug.  4. .  Probably  the  best  modem  Life 
is  that  by  Jean  Gutraud,  m  the  series  Les  Saints  (translated  into 
English  by  Katharine  de  Mattes,  1901);  the  biblicmaphy  contains 
a  useful  list  of  the  chief  sources  for  the  hbtory  of  St  Dominic  and 
the  order,  and  of  the  best  modern  works  thereon.  See  also  the 
article  "  Dominicus  "  in  ed.  3  of  Wetter  and  Welte,  Kirchenkxicon, 
and  Griltxniacher's  excellent  artide  "  Dominikus,"  in  ed.  3  of 
Herzog.  ReaUncyklopOdie  fUr  pntesfantische  Theolope,  already 
rererred  ta  vE-  C.  B.) 

DOMINICA,  the  largest  of  the  five  presidendes  in  the  colony  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  British  West  Indies.  It  lies  in  15*^  30'  N. 
and  dx**  so'  W.,  between  the  French  islands  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  at  a  distance  of  about  35  m.  from  each,  is  29  m.  long, 
has  a  maximum  breadth  of  x6  m.  and  an  area  of  391  sq.  m.  A 
range  of  lofty  rugged  mountains  traverses  the  island  from  N.  to  S., 
broken  in  the  centre  by  a  narrow  plain  drained  by  the  rivers 
Layou  and  Pagoua,  flowing  W.  and  £.  respectivdy.  The  highest 
point  is  Mome  Diablotin  (5314  ft.),  situated  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  range.  Signs  of  volcanic  activity  abound  in  the  shape  of 
aolfataras,  subterranean  vapours  and  hot  springs;  while  in  the 
south  is  the  greatest  natural  curiosity,  the  renowned  Boiling  Lake. 
It  lies  on  the  mountain  side,  3300  ft.  above  the  sea,  its  banks  are 
steep  and  its  depth  unknown,  being  more  than  300  ft.  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  margin.  Its  seething  waters  are  often  forced  3  ft. 
above  the  normal  level  by  the  pressure  of  the  escaping  gases;  and 
the  fumes  rising  from  the  lake  are  occasionally  poisonous.  The 
island  is  botanically  remarkable  for  its  great  number  of  peculiar 
spedes,  ofifering  in  this  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  poverty 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  hills  are  covered  with  valuable 
timber,  while  coffee,  limes,  oranges,  india-rubber  trees,  spices  and 
all  tropical  fruits  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  rich  brown'mould  of  the 
lowlands.  There  are  some  thirty  streams  of  considerable  size, 
besides  numerous  mountain  torrents,  and  this  abundance  of 
water  renders  the  island  very  fertile.  The  fisheries  are  pro- 
ductive, and  honey  and  wax  are  furnished  by  wild  bees,  originally 
introduced  from  Europe.  The  temperature  varies  from  78"  to  86° 
F.  in  the  hot  season  from  August  to  October,  and  from  73**  to  84** 
in  the  cooler  months;  the  rainfall  varies  in  different  parts  from 
50  to  163  in.  per  annum,  but  the  porous  soil  soon  absorbs  the  rain, 
rendering  the  atmosphere  dry  and  invigorating. 

The  manufactures  indude  sugar,  lime-juice  and  essential  oils; 
the  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  limes  and  lime-juice,  essential 
oils  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  The  inhabitants  in  1901  numbered 
38,894.  The  majority  are  negroes;  the  whites  are  of  Fretich 
and  British  descent.  There  are  also  a  few  Caribs,  the  remnant 
of  the  aboriginal  population.  A  French  patois  is  the  language  of 
the  peasantry,  but  English  is  generally  imderstood.  The  capital, 
Roseau  (5764),  is  a  fortified  town  and  a  port;  Portsmouth,  the 
only  other  town,  possesses  the  better  harbour  in  Prince  Rupert's 
Bay  on  the  north-west.  In  religion  the  Roman  Catholics 
predominate,  and  a  bishop  resides  at  Roseau,  but  there  is  no 
established  church.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory,  and 
the  Cambridge  local  examinations  are  hdd  annually. 

Dominica  was  so  named  on  its  discovery  by  Columbus  In  1493, 
in  commemoration  of  the  date,  Sunday  {Dies Dominica)  the  3rd 
of  November.  Dominica  was  induded  in  the  grant  of  various 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  made  in  1637  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
eari  of  Carlisle,  but  the  first  European  settlers  (1633)  were  French. 
They  brought  with  them  negro  slaves  and  lived  on  terms  of 


friendship  with  the  Caiibs,  who  were  then  a  numeroas  lx>dy.  In 
x66o  a  treaty  appears  to  have  been  made  between  the  French, 
British  and  the  natives  assigning  St  Vincent  and  Dominica  to 
the  Caribs,  but  shortly  afterwards  attempts  were  made  by  the 
British  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  island.  These  attempts  failed, 
and  in  X748  it  was  once  more  agreed  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
that  Dominica  shoidd  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
natives.  Nevertheless  the  French  settlers  increased,  and  the 
island  came  under  the  rule  of  a  French  governor.  It  was  captured 
by, the  British  in  176X  and  formally  ceded  by  France  at  the  peace 
of  Paris,  1763,  French  settlers  being  secured  in  their  estates.  In 
1778a  French  force  from  Martinique  seized  the  island.  Rodney's 
victory  over  De  Grasse  in  the  ndghbouring  sea  in  1783  was 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  island  to  Britain  in  1783;  in 
the  intervid  the  trade  of  Dominica  had  been  ruined.  In  1795  a 
force  from  Guaddoupe  made  an  unsuccessful  descent  on  the 
island,  and  in  1805  the  French  general  La  Grange,  at  the  head  of 
4000  troops,  took  Roseau  and  pillaged  the  island — an  event  now 
remembered  as  the  most  memorable  in  its  history.  The  French 
were,  however,  unable  to  make  good  thdr  hold,  and  Dominica 
has  remained  since  undisturbed  in  British  posse^on.  Its  later 
history  presents  few  features  not  common  to  the  other  British 
West  Indian  islands. 

Since  1873  Dominica  has  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  but  local  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  an  adminis> 
trator,  aided  by  an  executive  council  of  ten  members.  In  1898 
the  local  legislature,  in  consideration  of  pecuniary  assistance 
from  Great  Britain,  passed  an  act  abrogating  the  senxi-dective 
constitution  and  providing  for  a  legislative  council  of  twdve 
nominated  members,  six  of  whom  sit  ex  qfido, 

DOMIMICANS,  otherNrise  called  Friars  Preachers,  and  in 
England  Black  Friars,  from  the  black  mantle  worn  over  a  w^te 
habit,  an  order  of  friars  founded  by  St  Dominic  (9.V.).  Thdr  first 
house  was  in  Toulouse,  where  the  bishop  establiahed  them  at  the 
church  of  St  Romain,  13x5.  Dominic  at  once  went  to  Rome  to 
obtain  permission  to  found  an  order  of  preachers  whose  sphere  of 
activity  should  be  t)ie  whole  worid,  but  Iimocent  in.  said  they 
must  adopt  one  of  the  existing  rules.  Dominic  returned  to 
Toulouse  and  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  Rule  of  St  Augustine, 
Dominic  himself  having  been  an  Augustinian  caiu>n  at  Osma  (see 
AuGUSTiMiAN  Canons).  Dominic  went  again  to  Rome,  and 
during  the  year  1 316  he  obtained  from  Honorius  m.  a  series  of 
confirmations  of  the  commumty  at  Toulouse  as  a  congregation  of 
Canons  Regular  of  St  Augustine  with  a  special  mission  to  preach. 
Early  in  x  2x8  an  encyclical  bull  was  issued  to  the  bishops  of 
the  whole  Catholic  world  recommending  to  them  the  "  Order  of 
Friars  Preachers,"  followed  in  i33i  by  another  ordering  them 
to  give  to  the  friars  faculties  to  preach  and  hear  confessions  in 
thdr  dioceses.  Already  in  1 3 1 7  Dominic  had  scattered  the  little 
band  of  seventeen  over  the  world — ^to  Paris,  into  Spain,  and  one 
he  took  with  himself  to  Rome.  Within  a  few  months  there  were 
forty  friars  in  Rome,  at  Santa  Sabina  on  the  Aventine,  and  thirty 
in  Paris;  and  before  Dominic's  death  in  1331  friaries  had  been 
established  at  Lyons,  Limoges,  Rdms,  Metz,  Poitiers  and 
Orleans;  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Florence,  Verona,  Piacensa  and 
Venice;  at  Madrid,  Palenda,  Barcdona  and  Seville;  at 
Friesach  in  Carinthia;  at  Cracow  and  Prague;  and  friars  were 
on  their  way  to  Hungary  and  England. 

The  order  took  definite  shape  at  the  two  general  chapters 
hdd  at  Bologna  in  1330  and  1231.  At  first  it  had  been  but  a 
congregation  of  canons  regular  and  had  worn  the  canons'  black 
cassock  with  white  linen  rochet.  But  now  a  white  woollen  habit 
with  a  black  doak  or  mantle  was  assumed.  The  Rule  of  Si 
Augustine  was  supplemented  by  a  body  of  regulations,  adopted 
mostly  from  those  of  the  Premonstratensian  canons.  At  the  head 
of  the  order  was  the  master-general,  dected  for  life  until  recent 
times,  when  the  term  of  office  was  limited  to  six  and  then  to 
twelve  years;  he  enjoys  supreme  power  over  the  entire  order, 
both  houses  and  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  directly  subject  to 
him.  He  dwells  in  Rome  and  is  assisted  by  a  council.  The  order 
is  divided  into  provinces  and  over  each  is  a  provindal,  elected  for 
four  years.    Each  friary  has  its  prior,  dected  by  the  commuiuty 
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every  four  years.  .The  friars^  belong  not  to  the  house  or  province 
in  .which  they  make  their  profession,  but  to  the  order;  and  it 
rests  with  the  master-general  to  assign  to  each  his  place  of 
residence.  The  manner  of  Ufe  was  very  atistere — ^midnight  office, 
perpetual  abstinence  from  meat,  frequent  disciplines,  prolonged 
fasts  and  silence.  At  St  Dominic's  suggestion,  and  under  his 
strong  pressure,  but  not  without  considerable  opposition,  the 
genenl  chapter  determined  that  the  poverty  practised  in  the 
order  should  be  not  merely  individual,  as  in  the  monastic  orders, 
but  corporate,  as  among  the  Franciscans;  sO'  that  the  order 
should  have  no  possessions,  except  the  monastic  buildings 
and  churches,  no  property,  no  fixed  income,  but  should  Uve 
on  charity  and  by  beg^ng.  Thus,  doubtless  in  imitation  of  the 
Frandscans,  the  Dominicans  became  a  mendicant  order. 

The  extraordinarily  rapid  propagation  of  the  institute  suffered 
no  diminurion  through  the  foundier's  death ;  this  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  four  immediate  successors  in  the  gencralate  were 
men  of  conspicuous  ability  and  high  character.  In  a  few  years 
the  Dominicans  penetrated  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Poland,  preaching  and  missionizing  in  the  still  pagan 
districts  of  these  countries;  and  soon  they  made  their  way  to 
Greece  and  Palestine  and  thence  to  central  Asia.  St  Hyacinth,  a 
Pole  received  by  St  Dominic,  during  missionary  journeys  extend- 
ing over  thirty-five  years  travelled  over  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe  and  into  Tatary ,  Tibet  and  northern  China.  In  x  a  5  a  the 
pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dominicans  who  were  preaching 
"among  the  Saracens,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Kumans,  Syrians, 
Goths,  Jacobites,  Axmenians,  Jews,  Tatars,  Hungarians." 
From  the  r4th  century  until  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  the  Dominicans 
had  numerous  missions  in  Persia,  India  and  China,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa.  They  followed  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  explorers  and  conquerors  both  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West,  converting,  protecting  and  civilizing  the  aborigines.  On 
these  missionary  enterprises  great  numbers  of  Dominicans  Ifiid 
down  their  life  for  the  Gospel. 

Another  conspicuous  field  of  work  of  the  Dominicans  lay  in  the 
universities.  It  had  been  St  Dominic's  policy  to  aim  at  founding 
houses  first  of  all  in  the  great  university  towns — at  Paris, 
Bologna,  Palenda,  Oxford.  This  policy  was  adhered  to,  and  the 
Dominicans  soon  became  a  power  in  the  universities,  occupying 
chairs  in  those  just  named  and  in  Padua,  Cologne,  Vienna,  Prague 
and  Salanuunca.  The  scholastic  doctors  Albert  the  Great  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  the  leaders  in  this  side  of  Dominican 
activity,  and  the  order's  influence  on  the  course  of  medieval 
theological  development  was  exercised  mainly  by  these  doctors 
and  by  the  Dominican  school  of  theology,  which  to  this  day  has 
maintained  the  principles  and  methods  elaborated  by  St  Thomas. 
The  Dominican  name  is  in  an  especial  way  associated  with  the 
Inquisition,  the  office  of  Inquisitor  in  all  countries,  including 
Spain,  having  usually  been  held  by  Dominicans.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  order  have  been  much  like  those  of  other  orders — periods 
of  relaxation  being  followed  by  periods  of  revival  and  reform; 
but  there  were  not  any  reforms  of  the  same  historical  importance 
as  in  most  other  orders,  the  policy  having  been  to  keep  all  such 
movements  strictly  within  the  organization  of  the  order.  In  1425 
Martin  V.  relaxed  for  some  houses  the  law  of  corporate  poverty, 
allowing  them  to  hold  property,  and  to  have  fixed  sources  of 
income;  and  fifty  years  later  Stxtus  IV.  extended  this  mitigation 
to  the  entire  order,  which  thereby  ceased  to  be  mendicant.  This 
change  caused  no  troubles,  as  among  the  Franciscans,  for  it  was 
felt  that  it  did  not  touch  St  Dominic's  fimdamental  idea. 

The  Friars  Preachers  came  to  England  and  were  established  at 
Oxford  in  1221,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  fifty  friaries  were 
founded  all  over  England,  usually  in  the  towns,  and  several  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  London  they  were  first  on  the*site  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  in  1375  they  migrated  to  that  now  occupied 
by  Printing-house  Square,  an(|  their  name  survives  in  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  The  only  nunnery  was  at  Dartford.  At  the  Dissolution 
there  were  fifty-seven  friaries  (see  lists  in  F.  A.  Gasquet's  English 
Motihsiic  Lift,  Catholic  Diciionary  and  C.  F.  Palmer's  Life  of 
Cardind  Howard,  where  historical  notes  are  added).  In  Mary's 
fcign  some  of  the  scattered  friars  were  brou^^t  together  and 


established  in  Smithfield,  and  the  remnant  of  the  nuns  were 
restored  to  Dartford.  In  1 559  these  houses  were  suppressed  and 
the  nuns  and  two  friars  expatriated,  and  for  a  hundred  years  there 
waa  no  English  Dominican  community.  But  throu^out  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts  there  were  usually  some 
Dominicans,  either  Englishmen  professed  in  foreign  monasteries 
or  foreigners,  labouring  on  the  English  mission  or  attached  to  the 
foreign  embassies.  In  1658  Friar  Thomas  Howard  (afterwards 
Cardinal)  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Bomhem  near  Antwerp  a 
house  for  the  English  friars.  From  that  time  there  has  always 
been  an  organized  body  of  English  Dominicans,  again  and  again 
reduced  almost  to  extinction,  but  ever  surviving;  it  now  has 
half  a  dozen  thriving  friaries.  The  Irish  province  also  survived 
the  days  of  persecution  and  possesses  a  dozen  friaries.  In  1840 
Lacordaire  restored  the  Frendi  province.  In  1 900  there  were  43  50 
Dominicans,  including  lay  brothers,  and  300  friaries,  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  Missionary  work  still  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  Dominican  Ufe;  there  are  mis^ons  in  Annam,  Tongking 
and  China,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  Mosul  and  Kurdistan.  They 
have  also  a  renuirkable  school  for  Biblical  studies  and  research  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  theological  faculty  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
university  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland  is  in  their  hands.  There 
have  been  four  Dominican  popes:  Innocent  V.  (f  1276), 
Benedia  XI.  (t  1304),  Pius  V.  (t  1572),  Benedict  XID. 
(t  1730). 

The  friars  form  the  "  First  Order  ";  the  nuns,  or  Dominicanesses, 
the  '*  Second  Order."  The  latter  may  claim  to  have  chrono- 
logical precedence  over  the  friars,  for  the  first  nunnery  ?ras 
established  by  St  Dominic  in  1206  at  Prouille  in  the  diocese  of 
Toulouse,  as  a  refuge  for  women  converted  from  the  Alblgensian 
heresy.  The  second  convent  was  at  San  Sisto  in  Rome,  also 
founded  by  Dominic  himself.  From  that  time  the  institute 
spread  widely.  The  rule  resembled  that  of  the  friars,  exc^t  that 
the  nuns  were  to  be  strictly  enclosed  and  purely  contemplative; 
in  course  of  time,  however,  they  undertook  educational  work.  In 
1909  there  were  nearly  100  nunneries  of  the  Second  Order,  with 
some  1500  nuns.  They  have  schools  and  orphanages  in  South 
Africa,  especially  in  the  Transvaal. 

A  considerable  number  of  other  convents  for  women  follow  the 
Rule  of  the  "  Third  Order."  This  rule  was  not  written  until  the 
15th  century,  and  it  is  controverted  whether,  and  in  what  sense, 
it  can  be  held  that  the  "  Third  Order  "  really  goes  back  to  St 
Dominic,  or  whether  it  grew  up  in  imitation  of  the  Franciscan 
Tertlaries.  Besides  the  conventual  Tertiaries,  there  arc  con- 
fraternities of  lay  men  and  women  who  strive  to  carry  out  this 
rule  while  living  their  family  life  in  the  world  (see  Tektiakies). 
St  Catharine  of  Siena  was  a  Dominican  Tertiary. 

See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  article  Dominic,  Saint: 
also  Helyot,  Hist,  des  ordres  religieux  (1714).  iii.  cc.  24-39.  and  Max 
Heinibucher,  Orden  u.  KongregatioHen  (1896),  ((  86-91 ;  and  C.  F. 
Palmer,  Life  of  Cardinal  Howard  (1867),  which  gives  a  special  account 
of  the  En^ish  Dominican  province.  (E.  C.  B.) 

DOMINIS,  MARCO  ANTONIO  DB  (1560-1624).  Italian  theo- 

logian  and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  of  a  noble  Venetian 

family  in  1560  in  the  island  of  Arbe,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  colleges  at  Loreto  and 

Padua,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  joined  their  order;  the 

more  usual  opinion,  however,  is  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing 

so  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini.    For  some  time  he  was  employed  as 

a  teacher  at  Verona,  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Padua,  and 

professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Brescia.    In  1 596  he  was 

appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Scgnia  (Zengg)  in  Dalmatia,  and  two 

years  later  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Spalato  and  primacy 

of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.    His  endeavours  to  reform  the  Church 

soon  brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  suffragans;  and  the 

interference  of  the  papal  court  with  his  rights  as  metropolitan, 

an  attitude  intensified  by  the  quarrel  between  the  papacy  and 

Venice,  made  his  position  intolerable.    This,  at  any  rate,  is  the 

account  given  in  his  own  apology— the  Consilium  profectionis— 

in  which  he  also  states  that  it  was  these  troubles  that  led  him 

to  those  researches  into  ecclesiastical  law,  church  history  and 

dogmatic  theology,  which,  while  confirming  him  in  his  love  for  the 

ideal  of "  the  true  Catholic  Church,"  revealed  to  him  how  far  the 
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pipd  lyilem  wu  trom  approilnuliDg  to  it  After  &  viiit  to 
Rome,  when  be  la  vaia  ■Itempted  to  gain  the  euoC  Pope  Paul  V., 
he  rtsigned  hlj  iM  in  September  1616,  inole  at  Venice  his 
CmiifiHiB  fraJuJiiniii,  and  Chen  vent  hy  way  ot  Sxitzerland, 
Hodelbetg  and  Rotletdam  to  England,  where  he  anived  in 

clei^  with  great  raped,  was  received  in  to  the  Church  ol  England 
in  St  Psid'j  calhedral,  and  waa  appointed  majter  ol  the  Savoy 
(i6ig)  and  dean  ol  Windsor  (1619};  he  subsequently  presented 
himself  to  the  living  of  West  llslcy,  Berkshire.     Conlemporajy 


LD  the  t^uologicai  control 
soon  took  a  foremcHt  plafe.  His  puhlished attacks  on  the  papacy 
succeeded  each  other  In  rapid  succession:  the  Papatus  Rimanus, 
issued  anonymously  (London,  161;;  Frankfort,  161S),  the 
Scafli  dd  nanfragia  Ckriiliano,  written  in  Switierland  (London, 
(?)  leiS),  of  which  English,  French  and  German  Innslatiooa  also 
appeared,  and  a  ,S(riiiini  fKuAed  inllalian,  lrc.,beiote  the  king.- 
But  liis  principal  work  was  the  Di  rt^kaecdaiaslka,  of  which 
the  first  part— aftei  revision  by  Anglican  theologian  B-^ai 
published  under  royal  patronage  in  London  (1617),  in  which  be 
set  f  onb  with  a  great  display  ol  erudition  his  theory  of  the  church. 
In  ihemainit  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  historic  organisation 
ol  thechurth,  its  principal  note  being  its  iusislenceon  the  divine 
prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  episcopate  as  against  the  encroach- 
menti  of  the  papal  monarchy.  In  i6ig  Dominis  published  in 
London,  with  a  dedication  to  JuneaL,  Paolo  Sstpt's  Hiifdrio  ^c/ 
dmettit  Tridailitw.  the  MS,  of  which  he  bad  brought  with  him 
from  Venice.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  nua  that  he  lefused  to 
hand  over  to  Saipi  a  penny  of  the  money  preMnt  siven  to  him  by 
the  king  as  a  reward  for  this  work. 

Three  yean  later  the  e>-ircbbi>bop  wu  back  again  In  Rome, 
doing  penance  for  bis  faeresiea  in  St  Pcier'a  with  a  cord  round  hi) 
neck.  The  reasons  [or  this  sudden  revolution  in  his  opinions, 
which  caused  grave  scandalia  England,  have  been  much  debated ; 
it  is  probably  no  libel  on  his  memory,  however,  to  say  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  hopes  raised  by  the  elevation  of  his 
kinsman,  Alessandro  LudovisI ,  to  the  papal  throne  u  Gregory  X  V. 
(i6it).  It  is  said  that  be  was  enticed  back  to  Rome  by  the 
promise  of  pardon  and  rich  prelermenl.  IF  90,  be  was  doomed  to 
iHiIer  disappoinlmenL     He  bad  barely  liine  lo  publish  al  Rome 

□1  his  anti-papal  works  as  written  "  non  eirordissiouritate,  noQ 
ei  bona  consdcntia,none<  fide,"  when  Gregory  died  {July  ifiijl. 
During  Ihe  interregnum  that  followed,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisition  against  the  archbishop  were  revived,  and  they 
rontinued  under  Urban  VIII.  Before  they  were  concluded, 
however.  Dominis  died  in  priKn,  on  the  8th  of  September  1614. 
Even  this  did  not  end  his  trial,  and  on  the  lotb  of  December 
Judgment  was  pronounced  over  his  corpse  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  sopia  Minerva.  By  order  ol  the  Inquisition  his  body  was 
■     n  the  coffin,  dragged  through  '^~  -■—-■-  -'  »*— - 
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fate  Ihe  publication  of  his  JUdiliu  lamilium  was  subsequently 
forbidden  in  Venice  because  of  ill  uncompromising  advocacy 
ol  (he  supremacy  of  Ihe  pope  over  the  temporal  powers.  As  a 
theologian  and  an  ecclesiastic  Dominis  was  thoroughly  dis- 
credited; as  a  man  of  science  he  was  more  happy.  He  was  the 
firsl  10  put  forward  a  true  theory  of  the  rainbow,  in  his  Di  radiis 
rismi  rl  lucli  in  rilrii  tcrsftiihii  ti  iriie  (Vc  '         '     " 

See  Ihe  article  byr-"---  ^   "        ■    -     ■ 
ihal  by  Benrath  in  I 

DOHIXOB,  a  game  unknown  until  the  iStb  century,  and 
probably  invented  in  Italy,  played  with  iwenty-eight  oblong 
pieces,  or  dominoes,  known  also  as  cardi  ot  ilona,  having  ivory 
faces  backed  with  ebony;  from  this  ebony  backing,  as  resembUng 
tbe  cloak  (usually  black}  called  a  domino  (see  Mask),  the  name 
is  said  lobederived.  Cardboard  dominoes  to  be  held  in  tbe.hand 
■re  also  in  use.    Iht  (ace  <A  eacb  card  is  divided  into  two  (quanj 


•oH.  New 


_..J.  Lift 
ii  (Oifoid, 


line.     There  are  various  vayi  ol  playing  domlaoa 

a<ii  Dram  Ctuui,— Tht  doniiUM  an  shuffled  lacedowit- 
e  table.  The  lead  b  usually  decided  by  drawing  (or  the 
1,  but  it  ii  KiiTiFtiaiet  held  that  any  doublet  takes  pre- 
^hr  mnU  are  (hen  resHufllec],  and  each  player  draws  at 
it  cards  requind  foe  tbe  panieiilar  iarta  <Jt  the 
Tbe  cud)  left  behiuran  called  tbe  EUnk. 


^^ 


£^o"Si? 


•pr''™^"  ■► 


it's  pose  by  putting  one  of  hii  ca 
if  the  leader  playa  lour-Gve,  tbe  1 

3r  Ihe  four  to  tbe  four.     Doublet)  are  placed 
If  a  player  cannDC  match,  he  says  "  go."  and 

Ihe'Kock  (tiio  aud)  tniJu  alwi'yl  be  left  i^Uie  >l«k)  till  hria™ 
■  card  (hat  rnatches.  If  a  pUy«' suaccda  in  poaing  all  his  cards,  be 
call)  "  Doanno  I"  and  wini  the  hand,  scfvii^  as  many  points  as 
there  are  pips  on  the  cards  still  held  by  his  opponent.     If  nriiher 

E layer  can  match,  that  player  wins  who  ha)  the  fewest  pips  Irli  in 
Ls band,  and  he  scores  as  many  point)  as  ere  left  in  the  two  hands 
combined  (nocnetinw)  only  the  excess  held  by  his  opponent);  but 
when  a  playv  has  called  Gol"  hi)  adversary  must  match  if  he  can, 
in  which  case  the  other  player  may  be  able  to  match  in  turn.  A 
game  is  generally  100  pants. 
AU  Fhh  {or  jVncpw)^— Each  player  takes  five  caida.     If  the 


play  a  player  car 
S.  10,  ijorio,  h 
double-Tour  {d  d 
^or^  5.    He  mi 


V%1. 


^nX 


.    Scoiti  are  tailed  an 


•ubtractioo,  according  to  Che  tAva^ry^i 


bl . 9T  hoMets  of  tbe 

highest  number  seen  to  their  dcbil  Ihe  agtiegaU  number  o(  points. 
Tfieaide  that  is  first  debited  wich  loo  pcnau  lau  the  game.  Strength 
in  a  mil  is  Indicated  by  the  lead;  i.t.  a  lead  o(  dbuUe^dank  a 
double-si)  impllea  slnngth  In  blanb  cr  sixes  reniectively. 

UaUilar  (from  the  Spanish  wotd  meaning  "  kiOer,"  m.  of  the  buO 
in  a  buU-fifht).  Thb  »  a  fsvovriic  and  pshapa  Ihe  most  icientUic 
form  of  the  gane.  It  u  ^yed  on  a  different  principle  from  the 
preceding  variations,  tbe  object  being  not  to  match  the  end  Dumber, 
but  to  pose  siKh  a  number,  as,  added  to  the  end.  will  make  seven; 
C.I.  ro  a  five  a  Iwo  must  be  played,  to  a  three  a  (our.  Ac  Seven 
dominoes  are  drawn  and  Ihe  highest  double  b^nv  When  a  player 
cannot  make  a  seven  on  »lher  end  he  must  draw  fnnn  the  stock  until 
he  secures  a  card  Chat  1^1  enable  him  to  make  seven,  two  cards 
remaininglntheuDck.  AsMatadoriac^yedwitb  dominoes  no U^r 
than  til.  a  blank  means  the  blockuig  of  Ihal  end.  In  this  case  m 
further  pby  can  take  place  al  that  end  excepting  by  posinf  a  aialai^. 
which  nuy  be  played  al  any  lime.  There  are  four  maladon.the&' J, 
;->,  4-3  and  double-blank.  It  Is  often  better  lo  dia*  one  or  more 
fresh  anhthan  to  play  one'ahn  matador,  as  it  may  save  the  pme 

only,  but  in  scoring  the  lollnHi.iber  of  pips  is  counted.     When  the 

Bme  has  been  definitriy  blockrd  the  player  whose  pips  aggregale  Ihe 
■er  number  scores  the  number  of  the  combloed  hands  (■ometimes 
only  the  excess  in  his  opponent's  hand).  Ihe  game  being  usually  10a 
Matador  can  be  played  by  Ihree  persons,  in  which  ease  the  two  having 
the  lowest  scores  uiually  combine  against  Ihe  thieatening  winner; 
and  also  by  four,  eilba  each  for  him^U  or  two  on  a  side. 
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Other  vmrieties  of  tKe  nme  not  often  pbyed  are  the  Bergen  game, 
Sevastopol  and  Doniinol.00. 

Sec  Card  and  TabU  Comes  by  Hoffmann  (London,  C.  Routlcdgc 
&  Sott»). 

DOMINUS  (from  an  lodo-European  root  dam-,  cf.  Gr.  fe^ai>, 
to  subdue,  and  Eng.  "  tame  "),  the  Latin  word  for  master  or 
owner.  As  a  title  of  sovereignty  the  term  under  the  repubh'c  at 
Rome  had  all  the  associations  of  the  Greek  tipoyMOf ;  refused 
during  the  early  pnndpate,  it  finally  became  an  official  Utle  of 
the  Roman  emperors  under  Diocletian.  Dominus,  the  French 
equivalent  being  sieur,  was  the  Latin  title  of  the  feudal  (superior 
and  mesne)  lords,  and  also  an  ecclesiastical  and  academical  title. 
The  ecclesiastical  title  was  rendered  in  English  "  sir,"  which  was 
a  common  prefix  before  the  Reformation  for  parsons,  as  in 
"  Sir  Hugh  Evans  "  in  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windiw.  The 
academical  use  was  for  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  so  is  still  used  at 
Cambridge  and  other  universities.  The  shortened  form  *'  dom  " 
is  used  as  a  prefix  of  honour  for  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  especially  for  members  of  the  Benedictine  and  other 
religious  orders.  The  same  form  is  also  a  title  of  honour  in 
Portugal,  as  formerly  in  Brazil,  used  by  members  of  the  blood 
royal  and  others  on  whom  it  has  been  conferred  by  the  sovereign. 
The  Spanish  form  "  don  "  is  also  a  title,  formerly  applicable  only 
to  the  nobility,  and  now  one  of  courtesy  and  respect  applied  to 
any  member  of  the  better  classes.  TIk  feminine  form  "  donna  " 
is  similarly  applied  to  a  lady.  The  English  colk>quiaI  use  of 
"  don"  for  a  fellow  or  tutor  of  a  college  at  a  university  is  derived 
either  from  an  application  of  the  Spanish  title  to  one  having 
authority  or  position,  or  from  the  academical  use  of  dominus. 
The  earliest  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  appears,  according  to  the 
Ifev  English  Dictionary ^  in  South's  Sermons  (1660;.  An  English 
corruption  "  dan  "  was  in  early  use  as  a  title  of  respect,  equiva- 
lent to  "  master."  The  particuhir  literary  application  to  poets  is 
due  to  Spenser's  use  of "  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled  " 
{Fairy  Quun,  IV.  ii.  3a). 

DOHITIAM  (Trrus  Flavius  DoumANUs),  Roman  emperor 
A.D.  81-96,  the  second  son  of  Titus  Flavius  Vcspasianus  and 
Flavia  DomitiUa,  twelfth  of  the  Caesars,  and  third  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  34th  of  October  a.d.  51. 
When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,Domitian 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  temple  of  the  Capitol,  which  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  Vitellians,  and  remained  in  hiding  till  his 
father's  party  proved  victorious.  After  the  fall  of  Vitellius  he 
was  saluted  as  Caesar,  or  prince  imperial,  by  the  troops,  obtained 
the  dty  praetorship,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  Italy  till  his  father's  return  from  the  East  But  although  in 
his  father's  lifetime  he  several  times  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and 
after  his  death  was  nominally  the  partner  in  the  empire  with  his 
brother  Titus,  he  never  took  any  part  in  public  business,  but 
lived  in  great  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  of  literary  pursuits  till  be  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The 
death  of  Titus,  if  not  hastened  by  foul  means,  was  at  least  eagerly 
welcomed  by  his  brother.  Domitian's  succession  (on  the  13th  of 
September  81)  was  unquestioned,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
intended,  lo  far  as  his  weak  yolition  and  mean  abilities  would 
allow,  to  govern  weU.  Like  Augustus,  he  attempted  a  reforma- 
tion of  naorals  and  religion.  As  chief  pontiff  he  inquired  rigorously 
into  the  character  of  the  vestal  virgins,  three  of  whom  were  buried 
alive;  he  enforced  the  laws  against  adultery,  mutilation,  and  the 
grosser  forms  pf  immorality,  and  forbade  the  public  acting  of 
mimes.  He  erected  many  temples  and  public  buildings  (amongst 
them  the  Odeum,  a  kind  of  theatre  for  musical  performances)  and 
restored  the  temple  of  the  Capitol.  He  passed  many  sumptuary 
laws,  and  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  over-cultivation  of  vines 
to  the  neglect  of  corn-growing.  Finally,  he  took  a  personal  share 
in  the  administration  of  justice  at  Rome,  checked  the  activity  of 
the  informers  (delatares),  and  exerdsed  a  jealous  supervision  over 
the  governors  of  provinces.  Such  public  virtues  at  first  counter- 
balanced his  private  vices  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Domitian 
wu  the  first  emperor  who  arrogated  divine  honours  in  his  life- 
time, and  caused  himself  to  be  styled  Our  Lord  and  God  in  public 
docuncats.    Doubtless  in  the  poems  of  wriurs  like  Martial  this 


deification  was  nothing  but  fulsome  flattery,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  provincials  it  was  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  impersonation  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  the  admim'strator  of  good  government 
and  the  peacemaker  of  the  world.  Even  when  Rome  and  Italy 
smarted  beneath  his  proscriptions  and  extortions,  the  provinces 
were  undisturbed. 

Though  he  took  the  title  of  imperator  more  than  twenty  times, 
and  enjoyed  at  least  one  triumph,  Domitian's  mUiUry  achieve- 
ments were  insignificant.  He  defeated  the  Chatti,  annexed  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Taunus,  and  esUbh'shed  the  Limes  as  a  line  of  defence; 
but  he  suffered  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  Sarmatae  and 
Marconuinni;  in  Dacia  he  received  a  severe  check,  and  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  (90)  from  Decebalus  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  and  by  guaranteeing  a  yearly  tribute— the 
first  instance  in  Roman  history.  His  jealousy  was  provoked  by 
the  successes  of  Agricola  in  Britain,  who  was  recalled  to  Rome  (85) 
in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  condemned  to  retirement,  and 
perhaps  removed  by  poison.  The  revolt  of  Antonius  Satuminus, 
the  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Upper  Germany  (88  or  89) ', 
marks  the  turning-point  in  his  reign  (on  the  date  see  H.  Schiller, 
Geschickte  der  rdmischen  Kaiserweit^  i.  pt.  a,  p.  524,  note  2).  It  was 
speedily  crushed;  but  from  tUat  moment  Domitian's  charactei 
changed.  He  got  rid  of  all  whom  he  disliked  on  the  charge  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  no  man  of  eminence  was 
safe  against  him.  He  was  in  constant  fear  of  assassination  and 
distrusted  all  around  him.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
his  behaviour  was  that  of  a  madnum.  He  sentenced  to  death  his 
own  cousin  and  nephew  by  marriage,  Flavius  Qemens,  whose 
wife  he  banished  for  her  supposed  leaning  towards  Judaism 
((Christianity).  A  conspiracy  among  his  own  freedmen — set  on 
foot,  it  is  said,  by  his  wife  Domitia  Longina,  who  knew  her  own 
life  to  be  threatened— cut  short  his  career.  He  was  subbed  in  his 
bedroom  by  a  freedman  of  Clemens  named  Stephanus  on  the  i8th 
of  September  96. 

AUTHOKITIES.  XffMml.— Tadtus,  Histories,  iii.  iv.:  Suetonius. 
Domitian;  Dio  Cassius  Ixvi.,  btvil;  Tacitus,  Agricola,  iS-aa. 
Modern  accounts  by  A.  Imhof,  T.  Flamus  Domitiauus  (Halle,  1837). 
which,  while  not  daimine  any  special  originality,  is  based  on  a 
consdentioua  study  of  authorities;  A.  Halbersudt.  De  imperatoris 
Domittani  moribus  el  rebus  (Amsterdam,  1877).  an  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  Domitian;  S.  Gsell,  Essai  sur  le  rigne  de  Vemtereur 
Domttten  (1894),  very  complete  in  every  respect;  H.  Schiller  (as 
above),  pp.  $20-538:  C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  Ike  Romans  under  the 
Em^re,  ch.  61,  6a.  For  Domitian's  attitude  towards  Christianity 
■eeV.  Schultxe  in  Henoc-H^uck't  Realencyklopddie  fir  proUstan- 
Hsche  Tkeolope,  iv.  (1898):  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay.  The  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire  (190^);  E.  G.  Hardy.  Christianity  and  the  Roman 
Gooemment  (1894):  J.  B.  Bury.  Appendix  8  to  vol.  ii.  of  his  editk>n 
of  Gibbon. 

DOHRter-LA-PUGBLLB,  a  village  of  eastern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vosges,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  7  m.  N.  of 
Neufchftteau  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  233.  Domrimy  was  the  birth- 
place of  Jgan  of  Arc,  and  the  cottage  in  which  she  was  bom  still 
stands.  Above  the  door  are  the  arms  of  France  and  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  an  inscription  of  1481  reading  "  Vive  labeur;  vive  le  roi 
Louys."  There  are  several  monuments  to  the  heroine,  and  a 
modern  basilica  has  been  erected  in  her  honour  on  a  neighbouring 
hill,  where  she  is  said  to  have  heard  the  voices  in  obedience  to 
which  she  took  up  the  sword.  The  story  of  the  heroine  is  annually 
celebrated  by  a  play  in  which  the  villagers  take  part. 

DON  (anc.  Tanttis)^  a  river  of  European  Russia,  called  Tuna  or 
Duna  by  the  Tatars,  risiHg  in  Lake  Ivan  (580  ft.  above  sea-level) 
in  the  government  of  Tuk,  where  it  has  communication  with 
the  Volga  by  means  of  the  Yepifan  Canal,  which  links  it  with  the 
Upa,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka,  which  itself  enters  the  Volga.  The 
Don,  after  curving  east  through  the  government  of  Ryazan, 
flows  generally  south  through  the  governments  of  Tambov,  Ord, 
Voronezh  and  the  Don  Cossacks  territory,  describing  in  the  last- 
named  a  sweeping  loop  to  the  east,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
approaches  within  48  m.  of  the  Volga  in  49*  N.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Don  Cossacks  territory  it  turns  definitely  south-west,  and 
finilly  enters  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Sea  cf  Azov,  form- 
ing a  delta  130  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Its  total  length  is  1325  m.,  and 
its  drainage  area  is  calcuUted  at  i(S5,ooo  sq.  m.    The  average  fall 
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of  the  river  is  about  5}  in.  to  the  mile.  In  its  upper  course,  which 
raay  be  regarded  as  extending  to  the  confluence  of  the  Voronezh 
in  51°  40',  the  Don  flows  for  the  most  part  through  a  low-lying, 
fertile  country,  though  in  the  government  of  Ryazan  its  banks 
are  rocky  and  steep,  and  in  some  places  even  precipitous.  In  the 
middle  division,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Voronezh  to  the  point 
where  it  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Volga,  the  stream  cuts 
its  way  for  the  most  part  through  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  In  many 
places  rise  on  either  side  in  steep  and  elevated  banks,  and  at 
intervals  encroach  on  the  river-bed.  A  short  distance  below  the 
town  of  Rostov  it  breaks  up  into  several  channels,  of  which  the 
largest  and  most  southern  retains  the  name  of  the  river.*  Before 
it  receives  the  Voronezh  the  Don  has  a  breadth  of  500  to  700,  or 
even  in  a  few  places  1000  ft.,  while  its  depth  varies  from  4  to  20  ft. ; 
by  the  time  it  reaches  its  most  eastern  point  the  depth  has 
increased  to  8-50  ft.,  and  the  ordinary  breadth  to  700-1000  ft., 
with  an  occasional  maximum  of  1400  ft.;  in  the  lowest  division 
the  depth  is  frequently  70  ft.,  and  the  breadth  in  many  places 
1870  ft.  Generally  speaking,  the  right  bank  is  high  and  the  left 
flat  and  low.  Shallow  reaches  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are 
at  least  seven  considerable  shoals  in  the  south-western  |>art  of  the 
course;  partly  owing  to  thb  cause,  and  partly  to  the  scarcity  of 
ship-timber  in  the  Voronezh  government,  the  Don,  although 
navigable  as  far  up  as  Voronezh,  does  not  attain  any  great 
importance  as  a  means  of  conununication  till  it  reaches 
Kachalinskaya  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Volga.  From  that  point, 
or  rather  from  Kalach,  where  the  railway  (built  in  1862)  from  the 
Volga  has  its  western  terminus,  the  traffic  is  very  extensive.  Of 
the  tributaries  of  the  river,  the  Voronezh,  the  Khoper,  the 
Medvyeditsa  and  the  Donets  are  navigable — the  Donets  having  a 
course  of  680  m.,  and  during  high  water  a£Fording  access  to  the 
government  of  Kharkov.  The  Manych,  another  large  affluent  on 
the  left,  marks  the  ancient  line  of  water  connexion  between  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  lower  section  of  the  Don  is 
subject  to  two  annual  floods,  of  which  the  earlier,  known  as  the 
"  cold  water,"  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  later,  or  the  "  warm  water,"  is  due 
to  the  same  process  taking  place  in  the  region  drained  by  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stream.  About  the  beginning  of  June  the  river 
begins  to  subside  with  great  rapidity;  in  August  the  water  is  very 
low  and  navigation  almost  ceases;  but  occasionally  after  the 
September  rains  the  traffic  with  small  craft  is  again  practicable. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  there  have  been  five  floods  of 
extraordinary  magnitude, — namely,  in  1748, 1786, 1805, 1820  and 
1845.  The  river  is'  usually  closed  by  ice  from  November  or 
Deconber  to  March  or  April,  and  at  rare  intervals  it  freezes  in 
October.  At  Aksai,  in  the  delta,  it  remains  open  on  the  average 
for  250  days  in  the  year,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medvyeditsa  for  239, 
and  at  Novo-Cherkask,  on  another  arm  of  the  delta,  for  246.  This 
river  supports  a  considerable  fishing  population,  who  despatch 
salt  fish  and  caviare  all  over  Rusda.  Salmon  and  herrings  are 
taken  in  large  numbers.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

DON,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  rising  in 
peat-moss  to  the  east  of  Glen  Avon  on  the  borders  of  Banffshire, 
at  a  height  of  nearly  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  follows  a  generally 
easterly  course,  roughly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Dee,  and  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  it,  falling  into  the  North  Sea  close  to  (Xd 
Aberdeen,  after  a  run  of  82  m.  At  the  mouth  the  two  rivers 
are  only  2^  m.  apart.  Like  its  greater  neighbour,  the  Don  is  an 
excellent  salmon  stream.  On  the  left  its  chief  affluents  arc  the 
frnan,  Nochty,  Bucket  and  Urie;  on  the  right,  the  Conrie, 
Carvie,  Deskry  and  Strow.  The  principal  places  of  interest 
on  its  banks  are  Strathdon,  Towie,  Kildrununy,  AUord,  Keig, 
Monymusk,  Inverurie,  Kintore  and  Dyce. 

DONAOHADEB,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the 
north  parliamentary  division,  near  the  south  of  Belfast  Lough,  on 
the  Irish  Chaime!,  25  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Belfast  by  a  branch  of  the 
Belfast  and  Co.  Down  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2073.  It  is  the 
nearest  port  in  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  being  21 1  m.  S.W.  of 
Portpatrick  in  Wigtownshire.  Telegraph  and  telephone  cables 
join  these  ports,  but  a  regular  pa.«scnger  route  docs  not  exist  owing 
to  the  unsuitabUily  of  Portpatrick.    Donaghadee  harbour  admits 


vessels  up  to  200  tons.  On  the  north-east  ade  of  the  town  there 
is  a  rath  or  encampment  70  ft.  high,  in  which  a  powder  magazine 
is  erected.  The  parish  church  dates  from  1626.  There  are  two 
holy  wells  in  the  town.  The  town  is  frequented  u  a  seaside 
watering-place  in  the  summer  months. 

DONALDSON.  SIR  JAMES  (1831-  ),  Scottish  dassica] 
scholar,  educational  and  theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen 
on  the  26th  of  April  t8ji.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
University  and  New  College,  London.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  Stirling  high  school,  in  1866  rector  of  that  of 
Edinburgh,  in  x88i  professor  of  humanity  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1890  principal  of  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
by  the  Universities  (Scotland)  AcL  His  chief  works  are: 
Modern  Greek  Grammar  (1853);  Lyra  Graeca  (1854),  specimens  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry  from  Callinus  to  Soutsos;  A  Critical  History 
of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the  Death  of  the  AposUes 
to  the  Nicene  CouncU  (i.-iii.,  1864-1866;  new  ed.  of  L  as  The 
Apostolical  Fathers,  1874),  a  book  unique  of  its  kind  in  England 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  9ne  which  adds  materially 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquities  as  deduced  from 
the  apostolic  fathers;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education  in 
Prussia  and  England  (1874);  The  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Enghnd  ( 1 905) ; 
WomaUf  her  position  and  influence  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
(X907).    He  was  knighted  in  1907. 

DONALDSON,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (1811-1861),  English  philo- 
logist  and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  June 
x8ix.  He  was  educated  at  University  College,  London  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  subsequently 
became  fellow.  In  184X  he  was  elected  headmaster  <rf  Ring 
Edward's  school.  Bury  St  Edmunds.  In  1855  he  resigned  his 
post  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  his  time  was  divided 
between  literary  work  and  private  tuition.  He  died  on  the  loth 
of  February  x86x.  He  is  remembered  as  a  pioneer  of  philology 
in  England,  and  as  a  great  scholar  in  his  day,  though  much  of 
his  work  is  now  obsolete.  The  New  Cratylus  (1839),  the  book  00 
which  his  fame  mainly  rests,  was  an  attempt  to  apply  to  the 
Greek  language  the  principles  of  comparative  philology.  It  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  comparative  grammar  of  Bopp,  but  a 
large  part  of  it  was  original,  Bopp's  grammar  not  being  completed 
till  ten  years  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Cratylus.  In  the 
Varronianus  (1844)  the  same  method  was  applied  to  Latin, 
Umbrian  and  Oscan.  His  Jashar  (1854),  written  in  Latin  as  an 
appeal  to  the  learned  world,  and  especially  to  German  theologians, 
was  an  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  lost  biblical  book  of  Jashar 
from  the  remains  of  old  songs  and  historical  records,  which, 
according  to  the  author,  are  incorporated  in  the  existing  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Hi^  bold  views  on  the  nature  of  inspiration, 
and  his  free  handling  of  the  sacred  text,  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
theologians.  Of  his'  numerous  other  works  the  most  important 
aro  The  Theatre  of  the  Creeks;  The  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece  (a  translation  and  completion  of  C.  O.  Mtiller's 
unfinished  work) ;  editions  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar  and  the  Antigone 
of  Scphocles;  a  Hebrew,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  Girammar. 

DONATEUX)  (diminuUve  of  Donato)  (c.  1386-1466),  Itahan 
sculptor,  was  the  son  of  Niccold  di  Bctto  Bardi,  a  member  of  the 
Florentine  Woolcombers'  Gild,  and  was  born  in  Florence  probably 
in  X386.  The  date  is  conjectural,  since  the  scanty  contemporary 
records  of  Donatello's  life  are  contradictory,  the  earh'est  docu- 
mentary reference  to  the  master  bearing  the  date  1406,  when 
a  payment  is  made  to  him  as  an  independent  sculptor.  That 
Donatello  was  educated  in  the  house  of  the  Martclli  family,  as 
stated  by  Vasari,  and  that  he  owed  to  them  his  introduction  to  his 
future  friend  and  patron,  Cosimo  de'  Media,  is  very  doubtful,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  father  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Albizzi  against  the  Medici,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 
Florence,  where  his  property  was  confiscated.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Donatello  received  his  first  training,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  period,  in  a  goldsmith's  workshop,  and  that  be 
worked  for  a  short  time  in  Ghiberti's  studio.  He  was  too  young 
to  enter  the  competition  for  the  baptistery  gates  in  1402,  from 
which  Ghiberti  issued  victorious  against  Bmnelleschi,  Jacopo 
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deUft  QuercU,  Niccold  d'Areizo  and  other  rivals.  But  when 
BraneUeschi  in  his  disappointment  left  Florence  and  went  to 
Rome  to  study  the  remains  of  classic  art  he  was  accompanied  by 
young  DonateUo.  Whilst  pursuing  their  studies  and  excavations 
on  classic  soil,  which  made  them  talked 'about  amongst  the 
Romans  of  the  day  as  "  treasure  seekers,"  the  two  young  men 
made  a  living  by  working  at  the  gddsmiths'  shops.  'Dus  Roman 
sojourn  was  decisive  for  the  entire  development  of  Italian  art  in 
the  15th  century,  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  Bnmelleschi 
undertook  his  measurements  of  the  Pantheon  dome  and  of  other 
Roman  buildings,  which  enabled  him  to  construct  the  noble 
cupola  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  in  Florence,  while  DonateUo  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  classic  forms  and  ornamentation.  The  two 
roasten,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  were  to  become  the  leading 
qnrits  in  the  art  movement  of  the  isth  century.  Brunelleschi's 
buildings  and  Donatello's  monuments  are  the  supreme  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  architecture  and  sculpture 
and  exercised  a  potent  influence  upon  the  painters  of  that  age. 

DonateUo  probably  did  not  return  to  Florence  before  1405, 
since  the  earliest  works  in  that  city  that  can  be  traced  to  his  chisel 
are  two  smaU  statuses  of  "  prophets  "  for  the  north  door  of  the 
cathedral,  for  which  he  receivedpayment  in  November  1406  andin 
the  beginning  of  1408.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  important  commissions  for  the  marble  "  David,"  now  at  the 
BargeUo,  and  for  the  colossal  seated  figure  of  "  St  John  the 
Evangelist,"  which  until  1 588  occupied  a  niche  of  theold  cathedral 
facade,  and  is  now  placed  in  a  dark  chapel  of  the  Duomo.  We 
find  him  next  employed  at  Or  San  MicheTe,  where  between  1340 
and  X406  only  four  of  the  fourteen  niches  had  been  fiUed.  As  the 
result  of  a  reminder  sent  by  the  Signocy  to  the  gilds  who  had 
undertaken  to  furoish  the  statues,  the  services  of  Ciufifagni,Nanni 
di  BancOf  Ghiberti  and  DonateUo  were  enlisted,  and  DonateUo 
completed  between  Mxsand  14x5  the"St  Peter,"  the"  St  George" 
(the  original,  now  in  the  BargeUo,  has  been  replaced  by  a  copy) 
and  the  "  St  Mark."  He  probably  also  assisted  Nanni  di  Banco  in 
his  group  of  four  saints.  To  this  early  period— in  spite  of  Dr 
Bode's  contention,  who  places  it  about  twenty  years  later— 
belongs  the  wooden  crucifix  in  S.  Croce,  the  most  strUung  instance 
of  DonateUo's  realism  in  rendering  the  human  form  and  his  first 
attempt  at  carving  the  nude.  It  is  said  that  this  crucifix  was 
executed  in  rivalry  with  Brunelleschi's  noble  work  at  S.  Maria 
Novella,  and  that  DonateUo,  at  the  sight  of  his  friend's  work, 
exdaixDcd. "  It  has  been  left  to  you  to  shape  a  real  Christ,  whUst  I 
have  made  a  peasant."  In  this  eariy  group  of  statues,  from  the 
prophets  for  the  cathedral  door  to  the  "  St  George,"  can  be 
followed  the  gradual  advance  from  Gothic  stiffness  of  attitude  and 
draping  to  a  forceful  rendering  of  the  human  form  and  of  move- 
ment, which  is  a  distinct  approach  to  the  classic  ideal;  from 
the  massiveness  of  the  heavily  draped  figure  to  easy  poise  and 
muscular  litbeness.  AU  these  figures  were  carved  in  marble  and 
are  admirably  conceived  in  relation  to  their  architectural  setting. 
In  fact,  so  strong  is  this  tendency  that  the  "  St  Mark,"  when 
inspected  at  the  master's  workshop,  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
heads  of  the  Gild  of  Linen-weavers,  but  aroused  public  enthusiasm 
when  placed  in  situ,  and  at  a  later  date  received  Michelangelo's 
unstinted  admiration. 

Between  the  completion  of  tht  niches  for  Or  San  Michele 
and  hb  second  journey  to  Rome  in  1433,  DonateUo  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  statuary  work  for  the  campanUe  and  the  cathedral, 
though  from  this  period  dates  the  bronze  figure  of  the  Baptist 
for  the  christening  font  of  Orvieto  Cathedral,  which  was  never 
delivered  and  is  now  among  the  treasures  of  the  Beriin  museum. 
This,  and  the  "  St  Louis  of  Toulouse,"  which  originally  occupied 
a  niche  at  Or  San  Michele  and  is  now  badly  placed  at  S.  Croce, 
were  the  first  works  in  bronze  which  owed  thdr  origin  to  the 
partnership  of  DonateUo  with  Michelozzo,  who  undertook  the 
casting  of  the  models  supplied  by  his  senior.  The  marble  statues 
for  the  campanile,  which  are  either  proved  to  be  Donatello's 
by  documentary  evidence  or  can  be  recognized  as  his  work 
from  their  st3rle,  are  the  "  Abraham,"  wrought  by  the  master 
in  conjunction  with  Giovanni  di  Bartolo  (fl  Rosso);  the 
"St  John  the  Baptist";  the  so<alled  "Zuccone"  Gonah?); 


"Jeremiah";  "Habakuk"  (?);  the  unknown  "prophet" 
who  is  supposed  to  bear  the  features  of  the  humanist  Pogg^o 
BracdoUni;  and  possibly  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  the 
completion  of  the  "Joshua "  commenced  by  Ciuffagni  in  14x5. 
AU  these  statues,  and  the  "  St  John  "  at  the  BargeUo,  mark  a  bold 
departure  from  the  statuesque  balance  of  the  "  St  Mark  "  and 
"  St  George  "  to  an  almost  instantaneous  impression  of  life.  The 
f  aU  of  the  draperies  is  no  longer  arranged  in  harmonious  Unes,  but 
is  treated  in  an  accidental,  massive,  bold  manner.  At  the  same 
time  the  heads  are  no  longer,  as  it  were,  impersonal,  but  almost 
crueUy  realistic  character  portraits  of  actual  people,  just  as  the 
arms  and  legs  and  necks  are  faithfuUy  copied  from  life  with  all 
their  angularities  and  deviations  from  the  lines  of  beauty.  During 
this  period  DonateUo  executed  some  work  for  the  baptismal  font 
at  S.  Giovanm'  in  Siena,  which  Jacopo  della  Querria  and  his 
assistants  had  begun  in  14x6.  Though  the  Florentine's  share  in 
it  is  confined  to  a  reUcf  which  may  have  been  designed,  or  even 
begun,  by  Jacopo,  and  a  few  statuettes,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  Donatello's  life-work,  as  it  indudes  his  first 
attempt  at  rdief  sculpture-except  the  marble  reUef  on  the  socle 
of  the  "  St  George  "—his  first  female  figures,—"  Faith  "  and 
"  Hope,"  and  his  first  ^«ttt.  The  xeUef, "  Herod's  Feast,"  shows 
already  that  power  of  dramatic  narration  and  the  skiU  of  express- 
ing the  depUi  of  space  by  varying  the  treatment  from  plastic 
roundness  to  the  finest  sliaccuUo,  which  was  to  find  its  mature 
expression  in  the  panels  of  the  altar  of  S.  Antonio  In  Padua  and  of 
the  pulpit  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence.  The  casting  of  the  pieces 
for  the  Siena  font  was  probably  done  by  Michdozzo,  who  is  also 
credited  with  an  important  share  in  the  next  two  monumental 
works,  in  the  designing  of  which  Donatdio  had  to  face  a  new 
problem — the  tomb  of  John  XXIII.  in  the  baptistery  (begun 
about  14  25),  and  that  of  Cardinal  Brancacd  at  S.  Angelo  a  NUo  in 
Naples  (executed  in  Pisa,  X437).  The  noble  recumbent  figure  of 
the  defunct  on  the  former,  the  rcUef  on  the  sarcophagus,  and  the 
whole  architectural  design,  are  unquestionably  due  to  DonateUo; 
the  figure  of  the  pope  is  the  roost  beautiful  tomb  figure  of  the  xsth 
century,  and  served  as  the  model  on  which  Rossellino,  De«derio, 
and  other  sculptors  of  the  following  period  based  their  treatment 
of  simUar  problems.  DonateUo's  share  in  the  Naples  monument 
is  probably  confined  to  the  characteristic  low  relief  of  the 
"Ascension."  The  baptistery  tomb  shoivs  how  completely 
DonateUo  had  mastered  the  forms  of  Renaissance  architecture, 
even  before  his  second  visit  to  Rome.  An  earlier  proof  of  his 
knowledge  of  classic  art  is  his  niche  for  the  "  St  Louis  "  at  Or  S. 
Michde,  now  occupied  by  Verrocchio's  "  Christ  and  St  Thomas." 
Similar  in  treatment  to  the  "  Ascension  "  relief  is  the  "  Charge  to 
St  Peter  "  at  South  Kensington,  which  is  almost  impressionistic 
in  its  suggestion  of  distance  and  intervening  atmosphere  expressed 
by  the  extreme  slightness  of  the  relief.  Another  important  work 
of  this  period,  and  not,  as  Vasari  maintains,  of  Donatello's  youth, 
is  tlfe  "  Annundation  "  relief,  with  its  wealth  of  ddicalely 
wrought  Renaissance  motifs  in  the  architectural  setting. 

When  Cosimo,  the  greatest  art  patron  of  his  time,  was  exUed 
from  Florence  in  X433,  Michelozzo  accompanied  him  to  Venice, 
whilst  DonateUo  for  the  second  time  went  to  Rome  to  drink  once 
more  at  the  source  of  classic  art.  The  two  works  which  stiU 
testify  to  his  presence  in  this  dty,  the  "Tomb  of  Giovanni 
Crivdli  "  at  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  and  the  "  Ciborium  "  at  St 
Peter's,  bear  the  stamp  of  dassic  influence.  DonateUo's  return  to 
Florence  in  the  following  year  almost  coinddes  with  Cosimo's. 
Almost  immediatdy,  in  May  X434,  he  signed  a  contract  for  the 
marble  pulpit  on  the  facade  of  Prato  cathedral,  the  last  work 
executed  in  collaboration  with  Michelozzo,  a  veritable  bacchan- 
alian dance  of  half-nude  putti^  pagan  in  spirit,  passionate  in  its 
wonderful  rhythmic  movement — the  forerunner  of  the  "  singing 
tribune"  for  Florence  cathedral,  at  which  he  worked  inter- 
mittently from  1433  to  1440,  and  which  is  now  restored  to  its 
original  complete  form  at  the  museum  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo. 
But  Donatello's  greatest  achievement  of  his  "  classic  period  "  is 
the  bronze  "  David  "  at  the  BargeUo,  the  first  nude  statue  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  first  figure  conceived  in  the  round,  independent 
of  any  architectural  surroundings— graceful,  wdl-proportioo'*'' 
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superbly  balanced,  suggestive  of  Greek  art  in  the  simplification 
of  form,  and  yet  realistic,  without  any  striving  after  ideal  pro- 
portions. The  same  tendencies  are  to  be  no^  in  the  bronze 
puUo  at  the  Bargello. 

In  1443  Donatello  was  invited  to  Padua  to  undertake  the 
decoration  of  the  high  altar  of  S.  Antonio,  but  in  the  period 
preceding  his  departure  he  not  only  assisted  Brunelleschi  in  the 
decoration  of  the  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  towards  which  the  bronze 
doors  are  his  chief  contribution,  but  found  time  to  chisel,  or  model 
in  wax  or  terra-cotta,  for  Cosimo  and  other  private  patrons,  most 
of  the  portrait  busts  and  small  reliefs,  which  are  now  distributed 
over  the  museums  of  the  world.  His  first  work  in  Padua  was  the 
bronze  crucifix  for  the  high  altar,  a  work  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  early  wooden  crucifix  at  S.  Croce,  both  as  regards  nobility 
of  expression  and  subtlety  of  form.  In  the  very  year  when 
Donatello  arrived  in  Padua  the  famous  Condottiere  Erasmo  de' 
Nami,  called  Gattamelata,  had  died,  and  when  it  was  decided  to 
honour  his  memory  with  an  equestrian  statue,  it  was  only  natural 
that  this  master  should  be  chosen  to  undertake  a  task  from  the 
difficulties  of  which  all  others  may  well  have  shrtmk — had  shrunk, 
indeed,  since  classic  times.  This  commission,  and  the  reliefs  and 
figures  for  the  high  altar,  kept  Donatello  in  Padua  for  ten  years, 
though  during  that  time  he  visited  Venice  (where  he  carved  the 
wooden  "  St  John  "  at  the  Frari)  and  probably  Mantua,  Ferrara 
and  Modena.  At  least,  he  was  in  communication  with  Borso  d' 
Este  of  Modena  about  a  project  for  an  equestrian  statue,  and  had 
to  give  expert  opinion  about  two  equestrian  statues  at  Ferrara. 
In  his  workshop  in  Padua  he  gathered  around  him  quite  a 
small  army  of  assistants,  stone-carvers,  metal-workers,  painters, 
gilders  and  bronze-casters.  The  Gattamelata  was  finished  and 
set  up  in  1453 — a  work  powerful  and  majestic  in  its  very  repose; 
there  is  no  striving  for  dramatic  effect,  no  exaggerated  muscular 
action,  but  the  whole  thing  is  dominated  by  the  stiong,  energetic 
head,  which  is  modelled  with  the  searching  realism  of  the  Zuccone 
and  the  Poggio  heads.  The  high  altar,  for  which  Donatello 
executed  twenty-two  reliefs,  seven  statues  and  the  crudfiz,  was 
completed  in  1450,  but  had  subsequently  to  undergo  many 
changes,  in  the  a>urse  of  which  the  original  disposition  of  the 
sculptures  was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  the  present  arrangement 
being  due  to  CamiUoBoito  (1895).  The  chief  features  of  the  altar 
are  the  wonderfully  animated  and  dramatic  bronze  reliefs,  four  in 
number,  of  the  "  Miracles  of  St  Anthony." 

With  the  exception  of  another  visit  to  Siena  in  1457,  of  which 
the  bronze  "  St  John  "  in  the  cathedral  is  a  reminder,  Donatello 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  h'fe  in  Florence.  Closely  akin 
to  the  rugged  "  St  John  '*  at  Siena,  and  therefore  probably 
contemporaneous,  is  the  repulsively  ugly,  emaciated  "  Magdalen" 
at  the  baptistery  in  Florence.  The  dramatic  intensity  of  the 
"  Judith  "  group  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  which  was  originally 
placed  in  the  court  of  the  Medici  Palace,  marks  it  as  belonging 
to  the  post-Paduan  period  of  the  master's  life.  His  last  work  of 
importance  was  the  bronze  reliefs  for  the  pulpit  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
commissioned  about  1460,  and  finished  after  Donatello's  death 
by  his  pupil  Bertoldo.  The  reliefs  of  the  "  Flagellation  "  and 
"  Crucifixion  "  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are  typical 
examples  of  the  master's  style  at  this  closing  period  of  his  h'fe. 
He  died  on  the  13th  of  December  1466. 

As  happened  subsequently  to  Velazquez  and  Frans  Hals, 
Donatello,  whose  supreme  mastery  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Michelangelo,  Raphael  and  the  other  giants  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance, almost  sank  into  oblivion  during  the  i8ih  and  early  19th 
centuries,  and  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  has  he  t)een 
restored  to  the  eminent  position  which  is  his  due  in  the  history  of 
art.  The  full  power  of  his  genius  .was  only  revealed  to  the  world 
when,  at  the  quincentenary  celebration  of  his  birth,  the  greater 
part  of  his  life-work  was  brought  together  in  Florence.  The  large 
hall  at  the  Bargello  has  ever  since  been  devoted  to  the  display  of 
bis  works,  the  numerous  original  bronzes  and  marbles  and  terra- 
cottas being  supplemented  by  casts  of  works  at  other  places,  such 
as  the  colonal  Gattamelata  monument. 

AuTHORiTtBS.— Before  the  date  of  the  Florence  exhibition  in  1886 
the  only  books  on  the  subject  of  Dtmatello— apart  from  references  in 


general  histories  of  art^^ere  Pastor's  DotuUdh  (Gieaaen,  l88a)  and 
Semper's  Donatello,  seine  Zeit  und  seine  Sckule  (Vienna.  1675).  Since 
then  the  great  Florentine  sculptor  has  received  attention  from  many 
of  the  leading  art  writers,  thouRh  England  has  only  contributed  a 
not  very  complete  record  of  his  b7e  and  work  bv  Hope  Rea,  DtmatdU 
(London,  1900),  and  an  excellent  critical  study  by  Lord  Balcarres. 
Donatello  (London,  1903),  besides  a  translation  of  A.  G.  Meyer's 
fully  illustrated  and  exhaustive  monograph  in  the  Knackfuss  series 
(London,  1904).  Other  notable  books  on  the  subject  are .' — Eugene 
Mantz,  Donatello  (Paris.  1885),  and  in  the  aeries  of  Les  ArUstfs 
ceUbres  (Paris,  1890) :  Schmarzow.  Donatello  (Brvslau.  1886};  Ca va- 
lued. VUa  ed  opere  del  Donatello  (Milan.  1886} ;  Tschudi.  Donatello 
e  la  critica  moaema  (Turin.  1887);  Reymond,  Donatello  (Florence. 
1899);  and  Bode.  Florentiner  Btldkauer  der  Renaissance  (Donatello 
als  Arckitekt  vnd  Dekorator^  Die  Madonnenreliefs  DonaiMos) 
(Berlin,  1902).  (P.  G.  K.) 

DONATI.    GIOVANNI    BATTISTA     (1826-1873).      ItalUn 

astronomer,  was  born  at  Pisa  on  the  i6th  of  December  1826.    He 

entered  the  observatory  of  Florence  as  a  student  in  1852,  became 

assistant  to  G.  B.  Amid  in  1854,  and  was  appointed  in  1864  to 

succeed  him  as  director.    A  new  observatory  at  Arcetri  near 

Florence,  built  under  his  supervision,  was.  completed  in  1872. 

During  the  ten  years  1854-1864  Donati  discovered  six  comets, 

one  of  which,  first  seen  onlhc  2nd  of  June  1858,  bears  his  name 

(see  Comet).    He  observed  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  the  x8th  of 

July  x86o,  at  Torreblanca  in  Spain,  and  in  the  same  year  began 

experiments  in  stellar  spectroscopy.    In  1862  he  published  a 

memoir,  Intomo  aUe  strie  degli  spettri  stdlari,  which  indicated  the 

feasibility  of  a  physical  dassification  of  the  stars;  and  on  the  5th 

of  August  Z864  discovered  the  gaseous  composition  of  comets 

by  submitting  to  prismatic  analysis  the  light  of  one  then  visible. 

An  investigation  of  the  great  aurora  of  the  4th  of  February  XS71 

led  him  to  refer  such  phenomena  to  a  distinct  branch  of  sdence, 

designated  by  him  "  cosmical  meteorology  ";  but  he  was  not 

destined  to  prosecute  the  subject.    Attending  the  International 

Meteorological  Congress  of  August  1873  &t  Vienna,  he  fell  ill  of 

cholera,  and  died  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Arcetri,  on  the 

2oth  of  September  1873. 

See  Vierlel^akrssckrift  der  astr.  CeseBschafl  (Leipzig),  ix  4: 
Monthly  Notices  Roy.  Astr,  Sociay,  xxxiv.   153;   Memorie  de0i 

rroscopisti  iUUiani,  ii.  125  (G.  Ouxiatore) ;  iVoteiv,  viit.  556; 
CA.M.C) 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA  (grant  in  case  of  death),  in  law,  a 
gift  of  personal  property  made  in  contemplation  of  death  and 
intended  either  expressly  or  impliedly  to  take  complete  effect  only 
if  the  donor  dies  of  the  iUness  affecting  him  at  the  time  of  the  gif  L 
The  conception  as  well  as  the  nani(b  is  borrowed  from  Roman  law, 
and  the  definition  given  by  Justinian  {Inst.  ii.  7.  x)  applies  equally 
to  a  donatio  mortis  causa  in  Roman  and  English  law.  A  distinction, 
however,  has  arisen  between  the  English  and  dvil  codes;  by 
English  law  delivery  either  actual  or  (when  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  actual  delivery  is  impossible)  constructive  is  essential,  and 
this  delivery  must  pass  not  only  the  possession  but  the  dominion 
of  the  thing  given;  by  the  civil  law,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
delivery  of  possession  was  not  essential  (see  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Chancdlor  Hardwicke  in  Ward  v.  Turner,  X751,  2  Vcs,  sen.  431, 
where  the  whole  question  is  exhaustively  discussed).  A  donatio 
mortis  causa  stands  halfway  between  a  gift  inter  vivos  and  a 
legacy,  and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  form  of 
disposition.  It  resembles  a  legacy  in  that  (i)  it  is  revocable 
during  the  donor's  life,  (2)  it  is  subject  to  legacy  and  estate  duty, 
and  (3)  it  is  liable  to  satisfy  debts  of  the  testatcur  in  default  of 
other  assets.  On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles  a  gift  inier  vivos 
in  that  it  takes  effect  from  delivery;  therefore  the  consent  of  the 
executor  is  not  necessary.  Anything  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
donaiio  mortis  causa,  the  absolute  property  in  which  can  be  made 
to  pass  by  delivery  after  the  donor's  death  either  in  law  or  equity; 
this  will  cover  bankers'  deposit  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  notes 
and  cheques  of  a  third  person,  but  not  promissory  notes  and 
cheques  of  the  donor  in  favour  of  the  donee,  for  the  donor's 
signature  is  merely  an  authority  for  his  banker  to  pay,  which  is 
revoked  by  his  death. 

DONATION  OP  OONSTANTINB  (Donatio  Constanlini),  the 
supposed  grant  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  gratitude  for  his 
conversion  by  Pope  Silvester,  to  that  pope  and  his  successors 


DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE 


for  ever,  not  only  of  q>[rltud  ■upmtuc]'  orer  the  otbtt  grot 
puiiirdutcs  udovcriU  outlcre  of  ftilh  and  vonhip,  but  alio  of 
tCDponl  damlnion  ova  Ramt,  luly  uul  "  the  pnvjncn,  pUcxt 
ud  cmliifH  of  the  votem  nttiDn)."  The  famaui  docuoeni, 
knovD  u  Ihe  Cmurif  iitm  Caitaanhni  and  campaimded  of  vaiious 
eieiiients  (noubfy  Ihe  apocryphal  VUa  S.  Siiitsiri},  wai  forged 
■t  Home  wine  time  between  tbe  middle  and  end  d[  tbe  8th 
century,  waa  included  in  the  gth  century  in  the  collection  knowo 
u  the  Falae  I>ecTetali,  two  centuries  latei  waa  incoiporaled  in 
tlie  DartluM  by  a  pupiJ  of  Gratian,  andin  Gibbon'i  day  wasitill 
"  entollFd  among  the  deciees  of  tbe  canon  law,"  tbougb  almdy 
tejccied  "  by  the  tadt  or  modcat  ccniure  of  tbe  advocttei  of 
the  Roman  cburch."  It  ii  now  univendly  admitted  to  be  a 
fiOM  forgeiy.  ■    In  ipile,  bowever.  of  Gibbon's  cbanclniitic 

reptrded  aa  genuine  both  by  tho  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
papa)  piclensans  thmughout  the  middle  ago. '  Though  uo  use 
of  it  wai  nude  by  Ihe  pope)  during  the  9th  and  loth  centuries, 
{I  was  quoted  u  authoritative  by  eminent  ecdoiastics  of  the 
Frankish  onlxie  (l.f.  by  Ado  of  Vienne  and  Hincmar  of  Reims), 
tBd  it  was  employed  by  two  Prankish  popes,  Gregory  V.  and 
Silvester  II.,  in  urging  certain  territorial  claims.  But  not  till  lojo 
was  it  made  the  basis  of  tbe  larger  papal  claims,  when  another 
Frankisb  pc^,  Leo  IX.,  used  it  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Byantinr^  From  this  time  forward  it  was  increasingly  used  by 
popesandcanonislainsuppoTt  of  the  papal  pretensions,  and  from 
tbe  i^th  century  onwaiila  became  a  powerful  weapon  of  the 
spiritual  against  the  temporal  powers.  It  b,  bowever,  as  Cardinal 
Hergenrmber  points  out,  possible  toeiaggente  its  importance  In 
this  respect;  a  charter  purporting  to  be  a  grant  by  an  emperoi  to 
a  pope  of  spiritual  ai  well  as  temporal  jurlsdictioD  was  at  best  a 
double-edged  wetpon;  and  the  pope*  generally  preferred  to  base 
tbtir  claim  to  universal  sovereignty  on  their  direct  commission 
■*  vkan  of  Cod.  By  the  partisans  of  the  ErajHre,  on  the  other 
band,  tbe  Donation  was  looked  upon  as  tbe /mi  el  im[ii  ituJmiiii, 
■ad  Constantiae  was  regarded  as  having,  in  his  ncw-t»in  zeal, 
betrayed  his  imperial  trust.     Tbe  eipresslon  of  this  opinion  ia  not 

Ffelffer'sedition,i8So,Nos.8jand  164),  tbe  most  famous  instance 
bciwiollie  /iirenw  of  Dante  (ifi.  115): 

"  Ahi,  C^o*Ianria,  di  questo  mal  fu  mane 
Che  da  te  pceK  U  priiao  ricco  patre  t " 

Tbe  genuineness  of  tbe  CmlifiiMxi  was  Brst  critically  uuOed 
by  Laurentius  Valla  in  1440,  whose  Di  Jaiu 
CamtaHlim  iemiint  daJawmlu  opened  a  com 
until,  at  tbe  dose  of  the  [Sth  century,  the  defence  was  silenced. 
1b  modero  timts  the  controversy  as  to  tbe  genuineness  of  the 
docameot  has  been  succeeded  by  a  debate  scarcely  less  lively 
u  to  its  date,  its  authorship  and  place  of  ori^n.  The  efforts  of 
Roman  (Utholic  scholars  have  been  directed  (since  Baronius 
ascribed  ibi  forgery  to  the  Greeks)  to  proving  that  tbe  fraud  was 
not  coounitted  at  Rome.  Thus  Cardinal  HcigenrOther  holds 
that  it  w**  written  by  a  Frank  in  the  gtb  ceatury,  in  order  to 
prove  ibat  the  Greeks  had  been  rightfully  eipelled  from  Italy 
uid  that  Cbarlemagoe  was  legitiraate  emperor.  This  view,  with 
virialioia,  was  maintained  by  tbe  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
CMU  udntKaln  tB64  {Sirit  v.  vol.  i.  pp.  303,  tic.)  and  supported 
by  Cnueit,  wbo  maiiilaJiu  that  the  document  was  concocted  at 
the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  after  Mo.  Tbe  evidence  now  available, 
bmner,  eoofinm  tboie  who  ascribe  an  eariier  date  to  the 
foiteiy  and  place  It  at  Rone.  The  view  held  by  Ci 
tMlili<«ei  uiwng  olben,'  that  the  CtntMntim  -'-  -'- 

'DrH*dgkla'isuggeatIan(/Wysii4br/Moiliri.vu.p.  ijjj  tnat 
Che  Cftfitat—  may  have  been  originally  a  mere  pious  romance, 
recocnitBd  ■■  such  by  Its  autboc  and  his  contemponnn.  and  laid  up 
la  tbe  papal  aiehives  uatil  its  ofiEin  was  forgotten,  is  wholly  incoa- 
iiBest  with  the  ooquestiaaed  rcnlti  of  tbe  critical  analyw  of  ihe 

Otto  III. 'scbaactikir,  pnteited  that 


ly  that  lasted 


m  <iUj]  and  E.  Maya  (tgo*). 


or  tb»e  of  the  emperor. 


tlie  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  I,  to  Charlemagne  (778),  is  new  indeed 
laigely  rejected;  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  make  such  an 
assumption  safe,  and  thesamemust  bcsaidf^Friedrich'sattempt 
to  find  such  rfderence  in  the  letter  addressed  in  765  by  Ihe  same 
pope  to  Const^ntine  VI.,  emperor  of  tbe  East,  and  tiis  mother 
Irene.  Still  less  safe  is  it  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of  Ihe  (orgiiy 
on  the  ground  of  ita  style;  for  papal 
£n  the  papal  chancery  and  the  style 
empioyea  mere  was  apt  to  persist  through  several  pontificates. 
Friediich's  theory  that  the  CmutithiKm  is  a  compoute  document, 
part  written  in  tbe  7th  century,  part  added  by  Paul  I,  when 
a  deacon  under  Stephen  I1-,  though  supported  by  a  wealth 
of  leanung,  has  been  torn  to  tatters  by  more  than  one  critic 
(G,  Krtlger,  L.  Loening). 

On  one  point,  however,  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  seems  now 
to  have  been  reached,  a  result  due  to  the  latx>ur  in  collating 
documents  of  Schefler-Boichont,  namely,  that  the  style  of  the 
CsfurilUm  Is  genenJly  that  of  the  papal  chancery  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  Sth  century.  This  being  granted,  there  is  room  for 
plentiful  speculation  as  to  where  and  why  it  was  concocted.  We 
may  still  hold  the  opinion  of  DAIIinger  that  it  was  intended  to 
impress  tbe  barbarian  Pippin  and  Justify  in  his  eyes  the  Frank 
Intervention  in  favour  of  the  pope  io  ItsJy;  or  wc  may  share  the 
view  of  Loening  [rejected  by  Biunncr,  giclUstcii^lndiU)  that  the 
forgery  was  a  pioua  fraud  on  the  part  of  a  cleric  of  lie  Curia, 
committed  under  Adrian  I.,*  with  tbe  idea  of  ^ving  a  legal 
baals  to  territorial  dominion  which  that  pope  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  in  Italy.  Hie  donations  of  Pippin  and  Charlemagne 
established  him  as  sovereignty /otto;  the  donation  of  Conslantine 
was  to  prochuin  him  as  sovereign  ^inre.  II  ia  significant  in  this 
conoeiion  that  it  wta  under  Adrian  (c.  774)  that  the  papal 
chancery  ceased  10  date  fay  the  ngnal  yean  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
and  substituted  that  of  the  pontificate.  DoUinger's  view  is 
supported  and  carried  a  step  further  by  H,  Bohmer,  who  by 
an  ingenious  argument  endeavoun  to  prove  that  the  CimiUiiliiiD 
was  forged  in  753,  probably  by  the  notary  Christophorus,  add 
was  carried  with  him  by  Pope  Stephen  U.  to  the  court  of  Pippin, 
in  7J4,  srith  an  eye  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Exarchate.  Ia 
support  of  this  argument  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  forged  docu- 
ment first  aiq>ears  at  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  wheie  Stephen  spent 
the  winter  months  of  754.  E.  bliyer,  00  the  other  hand,  dcniea 
that  tbe  Cntailiiliim  can  have  been  forged  before  the  news  of  tbe 
iconoclastic  decrees  of  tbe  council  of  Constantinople  of  754  had 
reached  Rome.     He  lays  streu 


d  by  tl 


eapon  against  Byxantine  heres 


snbodiedin 


ie  farg< 
.,  pmnting  O' 


be  politii 


ie  time  when  Charlemagne  nas  beginning  to  revene  the  policy 
ywbichin774hehad  confirmed  tbe  pouessicin  of  the  duchies  of 
poleto  and  Benevento  to  the  pope. 
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•  This  is  al»  W.  Mayer's  view  In  hii  later  work.     In  hi 
rJMudf  Arsfr  [1881)  be  had  placed  tbe  fofgery  in  Soj  or  go& 
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DONATISTS 


Fonchungen  Qber  die  Konst.  Schenkung.**  i.  li.  {MiUetlungen  des 
InsHluts  JOr  dsterr.  Cesckicktsfarsehun^,  x.  (1889),  xL  (1890):  G. 
Kranr,  *'  Die  Frege  der  Entstehungczeit  der  Konst.  Schenkung."  in 
Theeloiiscke  IMeratuntUuHg,  xtv.  (1889);  J.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her 
Invaders,  voL  vii.  p.  135  (Oxford.  1899);  article  *  Konstantiniscbe 
Schenkung."  G.  H.  BOhimer,  in  Herzog-Hauck.  Realencykl.  (1Q02); 
E.  Mayer,  "  Die  Schenkungen  Konstantina  und  Pipins  ^'  in 
Deulsche  ZeiUchr.  fir  Kirckenrechi  (TQbingen,  1904).  Laurentiua 
Valla's  treatise  was  issued  in  a  new  edition,  with  French  translation 
and  historical  introduction*  by  A.  Bonoeau,  La  Donation  de 
Constantin  (Usieux.  1879).  (\V.  A.  P.) 

DONATISTS,  a  powerful  sect  which  arose  in  the  Christian 
church  of  northern  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.^ 
In  its  doctrine  it  sprang  from  the  same  roots,  and  in  its  history 
it  had  in  many  things  the  same  character,  as  the  earlier  Novatians. 
The  predisposing  causes  of  the  Donatist-  schism  were  the  belief, 
early  introduced  into  the  African  church,  that  the  validity  of 
ail  sacerdotal  acts  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the 
agent,  and  the  question,  arising  out  of  that  belief,  as  to  the 
eligibility  for  sacerdotal  office  of  the  traditorest  or  those  who  had 
delivered  up  their  copies  of  the  Scriptures  under  the  compulsion 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution;  the  exciting  cause  was  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  died  in  3x1. 
Mensurius  had  held  moderate  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
tradUores,  and  accordingly  a  strong  fanatical  party  had  formed 
itself  in  Carthage  in  opposition  to  him,  headed  by  a  wealthy  and 
influential  yridow  named  Lucilla,  and  countenanced  by  Secundus 
of  Tigisb,  episcopus  primae  sedis  in  Numidia.  There  were  thus  two 
parties,  each  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  vacant  see. 
The  friends  of  the  late  bishop  fixed  their  choice  on  Caedlian,  the 
archdeacon,  and  secured  his  election  and  his  consecration  by 
Felix,  the  bishop  of  Aptunga,  before  the  other  party  were  ready 
for  action.  It  had  been  customary  for  the  Numidian  bishops 
to  be  present  at  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  as  metropolitan  of  proconsular  Africa  occupied  a 
position  of  primacy  towards  all  the  African  provinces.  Caedlian 's 
party,  however,  had  not  waited  for  them,  knowing  them  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  their  opponents.  Soon  after  Caccilian's  consecra- 
tion, Secundus  sent  a  commission  to  Carthage,  which  appointed 
on  interventor  temporarily  to  administer  the  bishopric  which 
they  regarded  as  vacant.  Then  Secundus  himself  with  seventy 
of  the  Numidian  bishops  arrived  at  Carthage.  A  synod  of  Africa 
was  formed,  before  which  Caecilian  was  summoned;  his  con- 
secration was  declared  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  Felix  had  been 
a  traditor;  and  finally,  having  refused  to  obey  the  summons  to 
appear,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  the  lector  Majorinus,  a 
dependiant  of  Lucilla 's,  consecrated  in  his  stead.  This  synod 
forbade  the  African  churches  to  hold  communion  with  Caecilian, 
the  schism  became  overt,  and  in  a  very  short  time  there  were 
rival  bishops  and  rival  churches  throughout  the  whole  province. 

It  was  soon  clear,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  "  Pars  Majorini  " 
from  certain  privileges  conferred  on  the  African  church,  that  the 
sympathies  of  Constantine  wero  with  the  other  party  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  ecd.  x.  6,  7).  To  investigate  the  dispute  an  imperial 
commission  was  issued  to  five  Gallic  bishops,  under  the  presidency 
of  Melchiadcs,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  number  of  referees  was 
afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  the  case  was  tried  at  Rome 
in  313.'  Ten  bishops  appeared  on  each  side,  the  leading  re- 
presentative of  the  Donatists  being  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrae. 
The  decision  was  entirely  in  favour  of  Caecilian,  and  Donatiis  was 
found  guilty  of  various  ecclesiastical  ofiFences.  An  appeal  was 
taken  and  allowed;  but  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Aries  in 
314  not  only  confirmed  the  position  of  Caecilian,  but  greatly 
strengthened  it  by  passing  a  canon  that  ordination  was  not 

^  There  were  three  prominent  men  named  Donatus  connected 


who  was  captured  and  executed  c.  350.  The  name  of  the  sect  was 
derived  from  the  second  of  these.  The  Donatists  themselves 
repudiated  the  designation,  which  was  applied  to  them  by  their 
opponents  as  a  reproach.  They  called  themselves  "  Pars  Majorini  " 
or  "  Pars  DonatL^'  ' 

'  The  Donatist  movement  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
new  importance  which  the  changed  position  of  the  church  under 
Constantine  gave  to  the  synodal  system  of  ecclesiastical  legislation. 


invalid  because  performed  by  a  traditor,  if  otherwise  regular. 
Felix  had  previously  been  declared  innocent  after  an  cxaminatioD 
of  records  and  witnesses  at  Carthage.  A  further  appeal  to  the 
emperor  in  person  was  heard  at  Milan  in  316,  when  all  points  wer«: 
finally  decided  in  favour  of  Caecilian,  probably  on  the  advice  of 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova.  Henceforward  the  power  of  the  sute 
was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  defeated  party.  Persistent 
Donatists  were  no  longer  merely  heretics;  they  were  rebels 
and  incurred  the  confiscation  of  their  church  property  and  the 
forfeiture  of  their  civil  rights. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  the  sect  by  force  had  the  result  of 
intensifying  its  fanaticism.  Majorinus,  the  Donatist  bishop  of 
Carthage,  died  in  315,  and  was  succeeded  by  Donatus,  suruuned 
Magnus,  a  inan  of  great  force  of  character,  under  whose  influence 
the  schism  gained  fresh  strength  from  the  opposition  it  en- 
countered. Force  was  met  with  force;  the  Circumcelliones. 
bands  of  fugitive  slaves  and  vagrant  {circum  cetias)  peasants, 
attached  themselves  to  the  Donatists,  and  their  violence  reached 
such  a  height  as  to  threaten  dvil  war.  In  321  Constantine,  see- 
ing probably  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  abandoning  his  usual 
policy  of  toleration,  sought  to  retrace  his  steps  by  granting 
the  Donatists  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  consciences, 
and  declaring  that  the  points  in  dispute  between  them  and  the 
orthodox  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God.  This  wise  policy, 
to  which  he  consistently  adhoed  to  the  dose  of  his  reign,  was  not 
followed  by  his  son  and  successor  Constans,  who,  after  repeated 
attempts  to  win  over  the  sect  by  bribes,  resorted  to  persecution. 
The  renewed  excesses  of  the  Circumcelliones,  among  whom  were 
ranged  fugitive  slaves,  debtors  and  political  malcontents  of  all 
kinds,  had  given  to  the  Donatist  schism  a  revolutionary  aspect; 
and  its  fordble  suppression  may  therefore  have  seemed  to 
Constans  even  more  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire 
than  for  the  vindication  of  orthodoxy.  The  power  which  they 
had  been  the  first  to  invoke  having  thus  declared  so  emphatically 
and  persistently  against  them,  the  Donatists  revived  the  old 
world-alien  Christianity  of  the  days  of  persecution,  and  repeated 
Tertullian's  question,  "  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the 
church?"  (Quid  est imperaiori cum  eccUsiaf)  Such  an  attitude 
aggravated  the  lawlessness  of  the  Circumcellion  adherents  of 
the  sect,  and  their  outrages  were  in  turn  made  the  justification 
for  the  most  rigorous  measures  against  the  whole  Donatist 
party  indiscriminately.  Many  of  their  bishops  fell  victims  to 
the  persecution,  and  Donatus  (Magnus)  and  several  others  were 
banished  from  their  sees. 

With  the  accession  of  Julian  (361)  an  entire  change  took  pbce 
in  the  treatment  of  the  DonatisU.  Their  churehes  were  restored 
and  their  bishops  reinstated  (Parmenianus  succeeding  the 
deceased  Donatus  at  Carthage),  with  the  natural  result  of  greatly 
increasing  both  the  numbers  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party. 
A  return  to  the  eariier  policy  of  repression  was  made  under 
Valentinian  I.  and  Gratian,  by  whom  the  Donatist  churches  were 
again  dosed,  and  all  their  assembles  forbidden.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  commencement  of  the  sth  century  that  the 
sect  began  to  decline,  owing  largely  to  the  rise  among  them  of  a 
group  of  moderate  and  scholarly  men  like  the  grammarian 
Tychonius,  who  vainly  strove  to  overcome  the  more  fanatical 
section.  Against  the  house  thus  divided  against  itself  both  state 
and  church  directed  not  unsuccessftd  assaults.  In  405  an  edict 
was  issued  by  the  emperor  Honorius  commanding  the  Donatists, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  after  several 
3rears'  negotiation,  arranged  a  great  conference  between  the 
Donatists  and  the  orthodox,  which  was  hdd  under  the  authority 
of  the  empero^  at  Carthage  in  41  x.  There  were  present  286 
Catholics  and  979  Donatist  bishops.  Before  entering  on  the 
proceedings  the  Catholics  pledged  themselves,  if  defeated,  to  give 
up  their  sees,  while  in  the  other  event  they  promised  to  recognise 
the  Donatists  as  bishops  on  thdr  simply  dedaring  their  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  chureh.  The  latter  proposal,  thoogjh  it  was 
received  with  scorn  at  the  time,  had  perhaps  ultimately  as  much 
influence  as  the  logic  of  Augustine  in  breaking  the  strength  of  the 
schism.    The  discussion,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  Augustine 
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tad  Aurdius  of  Cartlui«e  betng  the  chief  speakers  on  the  one  side, 

and  Frimian  and  Petilian  on  the  other,  turned  exclusively  upon 

the  two  questions  that  had  given  rise  to  the  schism^— fizst,  the 

question  of  fact,  whether  Felix  of  Aptunga  who  consecrated 

Caedlian  had  been  a  traditor;  and  secondly,  the  question  of 

doctrine,  whether  a  church  by  tolerance  of  unworthy  members 

within  its  pale  lost  the  essentialattributesof  purity  and  catholicity. 

The  Donatist  position,  like  that  of  the  Novatians,  was  that  the 

marit  of  the  true  church  is  to  guard  the  essential  predicate  of 

holiness  by  excluding  all  who  have  committed  mortal  sin;  the 

Catholic  standpoint  was  that  such  holiness  is  not  destroyed  by 

the  presence  of  unworthy  members  in  the  church  but  rests  upon 

the  divine  foundation  of  the  church  and  upon  the  gift  of  the  Holy 

Si»rit  and  the  communication  of  grace  through  the  priesthood. 

In  the  wwds  of  Optatus  of  MUevi,  sanaiUu  de  sacramenHs 

cMipiuTt  non  de  tuperbia  personarum  pondera.    And  the  much 

widCT  diffusion  of  the  orthodox  church  was  also  taken  as  practical 

omfinnation  that  it  alone  possessed  what  was  regarded  as  the 

equally  essential  predicate  of  catholicity. 

The  decision  of  Marcellinus,  the  imperial  commissioner,  was  in 

favour  of  the  Catholic  party  on  both  questions,  and  it  was  at  once 

confirmed  on  an  appeal  to  the  emperor.    The  severest  penal 

measures  were  enforced  against  the  schismatics;  in  414  they 

were  denied  all  civil  rights,  in  4x5  the  holding  of  assemblies  was 

forbidden  on  pain  of  death.    But  they  lived  on,  suffering  with 

their  orthodox  brethren  in  the  Vandal  invasions  of  the  5th 

century,  and  like  them  finally  disappearing  before  the  Saracen 

onsUnght  two  centuries  later. 

AoTHoaiTXBS. — I.  Contemporary  sources:  Optatus  Milevitanus 
Ik  SchismaU  DonaHstarum  amersMS  Parmenianum,  written  c.  368 
(Dupin's  ed.,  Paris,  1700),  and  several  of  the  works  of  Augustine. 
2,  Modern:  C.  W.  F.  Waich,  EtUwuff  einer  voUstdnditm  Historie 
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X  IS.,  445  ff.):  D.  VOlter,  Der  Urspmng  des  DonaUsmua  (Freibuxg, 
1883). 

DONATUS,  AELIUS,  Roman  grammarian  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  The 
only  fact  known  regarding  his  life  is  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  St 
Jerome.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  professional  works,  of 
which  there  are  still  extant. — Ars  grtimmaiica;  the  laiger  portion 
of  his  commentary  on  Terence  (a  -compilation  from  other  com- 
mentaries), but  probably  not  in  its  original  foim;  and  a  few 
fragments  of  his  notes  on  Virgil,  preserved  and  severely  criticized 
by  ServiUs,  together  with  the  preface  and  introduction,  and  life  of 
ViigxL  The  first  of  these  works,  and  especially  the  section  on  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  though  possessing  little  claim  to  originality, 
and  in  fact  evidently  based  on  the  same  authorities  which  were 
used  by  the  grammarians  Charisius  and  Diomedes,  attained  such 
popularity  as  a  school-book  that  in  the  nuddle  ages  the  writer's 
name,  like  the  French  Calepin,  became  a  common  metonymy  (in 
the  form  donet)  for  a  rudimentary  treatise  of  any  sort.  On  the 
introduction  of  printiiig  editions  of  the  little  book  were  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  extant  in  the  form  of  an  il  rj  Minor , 
which  only  treats  of  tbfe  parts  of  speech,  and  an  Ars  Majors  which 
deals  with  grammar  in  general  at  greater  length. 

Aditts  Donatus  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Tiberius  Claudius 
Donatus,  the  author  of  a  commentary  {InUrpreiationes)  on  the 
Aeneid  (of  far  less  value  than..that  of  Servius),  who  lived  about 
fifty  years  later. 

The  best  text  of  the  Ars  and  the  commentaries  upon  it  by  Servius 
and  others  b  in  H.  Keil,  Grammaiici  Laiini,  iv. ;  of  the  commentary 
on  Terence  there  b  an  edition  by  P.  Weasner  (1903,  Teubner  series), 
with  bibliograi^y  and  full  account  of  MSS.  See  generally  E.  A. 
Grifenhan,  CistMckte  der  Uassischen  PkiMogie  im  AUerlum,  iv. 
(1890);  P.  Roscnstock,  De  Donate,  Teren'ti  .  .  .  explicaiore  (1886); 
H.  T.  Karsten.  De  comm,  Don.  ad  TerenH  fabldas  oritine  ef  com- 
posUume  (Leiden,  1907).  For  the  commentary  of  Tibenus  Donatus 
Ke  O.  Ribbeck,  Prolegomena  to  Vir^I,  Grftfenhan  (as  above),  and 
V.  Burlcas,  Do  Tiberii  uaudii  Donali  tn  Aeneidem  commeniario  (1889). 
The  text  will  be  found  in  G.  Fabridus's  edition  of  Virgil  (1561), 
ed.  by  H.  George,  L  (1905  foil). 

DOVAUWORTH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of 

Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

Wtaiita,  15  m.  N.  of  Augsburg  by  rail  and  at  the  junction  of  lines 


to  Ulm  and  Ingolstadt.    Pop.  5000.    It  b  an  ancient  town  and 

has  several  medieval  buildings  of  interest.    Notable  among  its 

seven  churches  (six  Roman  Catholic)  are  the  KJoster-Kirche 

(monasterial),  a  beautiful  Gothic  edifice  with  the  sarcophagus 

of  Maria  of  Brabant,  and  that  of  the  former  Benedictine  abbey, 

Heilig-Kreuz,  with  a  lofty  tower.    Remarkable  among  secular 

buildings  are  the  Gothic  town  hall,  and  the  so-called  Tanz-haus, 

which  now  includes  both  a  theatre  and  a  school.    The  industries 

embrace  machinery,  brewing  and  saw-milling;  the  place  b  of 

some  importance  as  a  river  port,  and  the  centre  of  a  considerable 

agricultural  trade. 

DonauwOrth  grew  up  in  the  course  of  the  nth  and  lath 

centuries  under  the  protection  of  the  castle  of  Mangoldstein, 

became  in  the  X3th  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Upper  Bavaria,  who, 

however,  soon  withdrew  to  Munich  to  escape  from  the  manes  of 

hb  wife  Maria  of  Brabant,  whom  he  had  there  beheaded  on  an 

unfounded  suspicion  of  infidelity.    The  town  received  the  freedom 

of  the  Empire  in  1308,  and  maintained  its  position  in  spite  of  the 

encroachments  of  Bavaria  till  1607,  when  the  interference  of  the 

Protestant  inhabitants  with  the  abbot  of  the  Heilig-Kreuz  called 

forth  an  imperial  law  authorizing  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  inflict 

chastisement  for  the  offence.    In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was 

stormed  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1632),  and  captured  by  King 

Ferdinand  (1634).    In  the  vicinity,  on  the  Schellenberg,  the 

Bavarians  and  French  were  defeated  by  Marlborough  and 

Prince  Loub  of  Baden  on  the  2nd  of  July  1704.    The  imperial 

freedom  restored  to  the  town  by  Joseph  I.  in  1705  was  again  lost 

by  reinrorporation  with  Bavaria  in  X714.   In  the  neighbourhood 

the  Austrions  under  Mack  were,  on  the  6th  of  October  1805, 

decisively  defeated  by  the  French  under  Soult. 

See  KSnigsdOrfer,  Ceschickle  des  Khsters  turn  Heilieen  KreuM  in 
Donanworik  (1819-^). 

DON  BBNfTO,  a  town  of  western  Spain,  \n  the  province  of 
Badajoz;  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Guadiana,  on  the  Madrid- 
Badajoz-Lbbon  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  16,565.  Don  Benito  is  a 
thriving  and  comparatively  modem  town;  for  it  dates  only  from 
the  i5feh  century,  when  it  was  founded  by  refugees  from  Don 
Llorente,  who  deserted  their  own  town  owing  to  the  danger  of 
floods  from  the  Gtudbna.  Besides  manufactures  of  brandy, 
flour,  oil,-  soap,  linen  and  cloth,  it  has  an  active  trade  in  wheat, 
wine  and  fruit,  especbUy  melons. 

DONCASTER,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Doncaster  parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  156  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901) 
28,933.  It  lies  in  a  flat  pbin  on  the  river  Don,  with  slight  hills 
rising  westward.  It  b  an  important  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  whose  principal  locomotive  and  carriage  works  are  here, 
and  it  b  also  served  by  the  North  Eastern,  Great  Eastern,  Great 
Central,  Lancashire  &  Yoiicshire,  and  Midland  railways.  The 
Don  affords  intercommtmication  with  Goole  and  the  Humber. 
The  parish  chxurch  of  St  George,  occupying  the  site  of  an  older 
structure  of  the  same  name,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1853,  ^^s  finished 
in  1858  under  the  direction  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  It  b  a  fine  crudform 
structure  of  Decorated  character,  with  a  central  tower  170  ft. 
high,  and  contains  a  particularly  fine  organ.  St  James's  church 
was  erected,  under  the  same  arehitect  and  Lord  Grimthorpe,  by 
the  Great  Northern  railway  company.  Other  important  build- 
ings are  the  town  hall,  mansion  house,  free  library  and  art  school, 
com  exchange  and  markets.  The  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1553  and  reorganized  in  1862.  Doncaster  race-meetings  are 
widely  famous.  Ihe  racecourse  lies  x  m.  S.E.  of  the  town.  The 
old  course  b  x  m.  7  fur.  70  yds.  in  length,  and  the  Sandall  course 
of  I  m.  was  added  in  1892.  The  grand  stand  was  erected  in  1 777, 
but  there  are  several  additional  stands.  Races  have  long  been 
held  at  Doncaster,  and  there  was  a  stand  on  the  course  before  the 
year  i6r5.  The  St  Leger  takes  its  name  from  Xieut.- General 
St  Leger,  who  originated  the  race  in  1776;  but  it  was  not  so 
named  till  1778.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  second  week  of 
September.  A  system  of  electric  tramways  ronnects  the  town 
with  its  principal  suburbs.  The  agricultural  trade  is  extensive, 
and  there  are  iron,  brass  and  agricultural  machine  works. 
Doncaster  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  a  populous  district  extending 
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up  the  valley  of  the  Don.  Two  miles  S.  W.  b  the  uiban  district 
of  Balby-with-Hexthorpe  (pop.  6781);  and  7  m.  S.  is  that  of 
Tickhill,  where  there  are  remains  of  a  Norman  castle.  Wheatley 
(3579)  ^^  2  o^  a.E,  The  borough  of  Doncaster  is  wider  a 
mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteoi  councillors.    Area,  1695  acres. 

History. — ^Tbere  was  a  Roman  station  here,  and  numerous 
remains  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  G>nfessor,  Doncaster,  as  a  berewic  of  the  manor  of 
Hexthorp,  belonged  to  Earl  Tostig;  but  before  zo86  it  had  been 
granted  to  Robert,  earl  of  Mortain,  whose  successor  William  was 
attainted  for  treason  in  the  time  of  Henry  L  The  overlordship 
then  fell  to  the  crown,  and  the  families  of  Frossard,  Mauley  and 
Salvin  successively  held  the  manor  as  underlords.  Doncaster  was 
evidently  a  borough  held  of  the  crown  for  a  fee  farm  rent  before 
1 194,  when  Richard  I.  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  burgesses 
their  soke  and  town  to  hold  by  the  ancient  rent  and  by  twenty- 
five  marks  yearly.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1467  by  Edward 
IV.,  who  granted  a  gild  merchant  and  appointed  that  the  town 
should  be  governed  by  a  mayor  and  two  serjeants-at-mace  elected 
every  year  by  the  burgesses.  Henry  VII.,  while  confirming  this 
charter  in  1505,  granted  further  that  the  burgesses  should  hold 
their  town  and  soke  with  all  the  manors  in  the  soke  on  pajrment 
of  a  fee  farm.  He  also  by  another  charter  in  1508^  confirmed 
letters  patent  granted  by  Peter  de  Mauley  in  1541,  by  which  the 
latter  renounced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Doncaster  all  the  manorial 
claims  which  he  had  upon  them,  with  the  "  pernicious  customs  " 
which  his  ancestors  claimed  from  bakers,  brewers,  butchers, 
fishers  and  wind-fallen  trees.  In  1623  Ralph  Salvin  tried  to 
regain  the  manor  of  Doncaster  from  the  mayor  and  burgesses, 
who,  fearing  that  the  case  would  go  against  them,  agreed  to  pay 
about  £3000,  in  return  for  which  he  gave  up  his  claim  to  all  the 
manors  in  the  soke.  Charles  II.  in  2664  gave  the  town  a  new 
charter,  granting  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen  and  twenty-four  capital  burgesses,  but  since  this  was  not 
enrolled  and  was  therefore  of  no  effect  the  burgesses  obtained 
another  charter  from  James  II.  in  1684  by  which  the  town  was 
governed  until  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act.  In  1 200  a  fair  at 
Doncaster  on  the  vigil  and  day  of  St  James  the  Apostle  was  con- 
firmed to  Robert  de  Tumham,  who  held  the  manor  in  right  of 
his  wife,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  day,  for  which  he  had  to 
give  the  king  two  palfreys  worth  iocs.  each.  By  the  charter  of 
1 194  the  burgesses  received  licence  to  hold  a  fair  on  the  vigil, 
feast  and  morrow  of  the  Annunciation,  and  this  with  the  fair  on 
St  James's  day  was  confirmed  to  them  by  Henry  VII.  in  1505. 
The  fairs  and  markets  are  still  held  imder  these  charters. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Yorkshire;  Edward  Miller.  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Doncaster  (1828-18AI);  Calendar  to  the 
Bzcords  of  the  Borough  of  Doncaster,  published  by  the  Corporation. 

DON  COSSACKS.  TERRITORY  OF  THE  (Russ.  Donskaya 
Oblast),  a  government  of  S.E.  Russia,  bounded  W.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Voronezh,  Kharkov  and  Ekaterinoslav,  S.W.  by  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  S.  by  the  governments  of  Kuban  and  Stavropol,  and  E. 
by  those  of  Astrakhan  and  Saratov.  Area,  63,53a  sq.  m.  Pop. 
x,oxo,i3S  in  1867,  2,585,920  in  1897  and  3,125,400  (estimate)  in 
1906.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  region  of  the  South 
Russian  steppes,  but  in  the  N,,  W.  and  S.W.  presents  more  the 
aspects  of  elevated  plains  gapped  with  ravine-like  river-courses, 
while  in  the  S.E.,  towards  the  Manych  depression,  it  passes  over 
into  the  arid  Aral-Caspian  steppes  (e.g.  Zadonsk  Steppe),  dotted 
over  with  salt  lakes.  Geologically  the  region  is  made  up  of 
Carboniferous  limestones,  clay  slates  and  sandstones,  containing 
anthracite  and  coal;  of  Cretaceous  marls,  chalk,  sandstone  and 
greensands — chalk  diffs,  in  fact,  accompany  the  Don  for  200  m.; 
and  of  Miocene  limestones  and  clays.  The  surface,  especially  W. 
of  the  Don,  is  the  fertile  black  earth,  intermingled  here  and  there, 
especially  in  the  Zadonsk  Steppe,  with  clay  impregnated  with  *alt. 
The  government  is  drained  by  the  Don  and  its  tributaries,  of 
which  the  Donets,  Chir  and  Mius  enter  from  the  right  and  the 
Khoper  and  Medvycditsa  from  the  left.  The  Don  is  navigable 
throughout  the  government,  and  at  Kalach  is  connected  by  a 
railway,  45  m.  long,  with  Tsaritsyn  on  the  Volga,  routes  by  which 
an  enormous  amount  of  heavy  merchandise  is  transported.    The 


dimate  Is  continental  and  dry,  the  avenge 
year  43^  Fahr.,  January  13*,  July  72*  at  Uryupina  (in  50*  48* 
N.;  alt.  93  ft) ;  and  year  48",  January  21*,  July  73*  at  Tacanras. 
The  annual  rainfall  at  the  same  two  places  is  i3<4  aad  X7'4  m. 
respectively.    Forests  cover  only  2  %  of  the  area. 

Neariy  one-half  of  the  population  are  Comaflrn,  the 
ethnological  groups  being  (1897)  37,234  Armenians.  2255 
1267  Albanians,  x6,ooo  Jews  and  some  30,000  KalmnHk  Tktnxs. 
who  are  Lamaists  in  religion.  Neariy  all  the  rest  of  the  peopfe. 
except  the  Jews  and  about  3000  Mahommrdans,  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  The  Cossacks  own  neaiiy  30.000^00 
acres  of  land.  The  government  Is  wdl  provided  wiUi  schools, 
especially  on  the  Cossack  territory.  Agriculture  i&  the  princ^ittl 
occupation,  but  the  crops  vary  very  greatly  fitnn  year  to  jcau', 
owing  to  ddldency  of  rain.  Vines  are  cultivated  on  a  large  tcale, 
and  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  south.  Cattle-breeding  is  impoitaiit, 
and  there  are  fine  breeds  of  horses  and  large  flocks  of  Atep. 
Productive  fisheries  are  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Doa. 
Nearly  13,000  persons  are  engaged  in  coal-mining;  the  ooalfididi 
form  part  of  the  vast  Donets  coal  basin  (10,420  sq.  m.,  nith  n 
total  output  of  neariy  13,000,000  tons  annually).  Scune  iroa  ore, 
gypsum,  salt  and  limestone  are  also  produced.  The  principal 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  flour-milling,  potteries, 
ironworks  and  tobacco  factories.  The  exports  consist  diirfly 
of  cereals,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wine,  fish  and  hides.  The 
government  is  under  the  administration  of  the  ministry  of 
war,  and  is  divided  into  nine  districts — ^Donets  (chief  town, 
Kamenskaya  with  23,576  inhabitants  in  1897),  First  Don  dis- 
trict (Konstantinovskaya,  8800),  Second  Don  district  (Nlxhoe- 
Chirskaya,  15,196),  Rostov  (Rostov-on-Don,  1x9,889),  Salsky 
(Velikoknyazheakaya),  Taganrog  (Taganrog,  58,928  in  1900), 
Ust-medvyeditsa  (Ust-medvyeditsa,  16,000),  Khoper  (Uryupina, 
9600),  Cherkasky  (Novo-cherkassk,  52,005).  The  capital  of 
the  government'  is  Novo-cherkassk.  Many  of  the  Cbssac^ 
stanitsas  (viUages)  are  very  populous.       (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bs.) 

DONEGAL,  a  county  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Irdand,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocaa, 
E.  by  Lough  Foyle  and  the  counties  Londonderry  and  Tyrone, 
and  S.  by  Donegal  Bay  and  the  rounties  Fermanagh  axKi  Ldtrim. 
The  areab  1,197,153  acres, or  about  1871  sq.  m..  the  county  being 
the  largest  in  Ireland  after  Cork  and  Mayo.  This  portion  of  the 
a>untry  possesses  little  natural  wealth;  its  physical  character- 
istics are  against  easy  communications,  and  although  its  nortbem 
coast  affords  one  or  two  good  natural  harbours,  there  is  no 
commercial  inducement  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  fine 
scenery  and  other  natural  attractions  of  Donegal  thus  remained 
practically  unknown  until  late  in  the  T9th  century,  but  an  effort 
was  then  made  by  Lord  George  Hill  to  introduce  wealth  from 
without  into  the  county,  and  to  develop  its  resources  in  this, 
almost  the  only  possible  direction.  The  county  possesses  a  large 
extent  of  sea-coast  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  Ballyshannon 
harbour,  the  most  southern  of  these,  is  small,  and  has  a  bar  at 
its  mouth,  as  has  Donegal  harbour  farther  north.  Killybegs 
harbour  is  well  sheltered,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels. 
These,  with  Bruckles  or  M'Swiney's  Bay,  and  Teelin  harbour, 
suitable  for  small  vessels,  are  arms  of  the  fine  inlet  of  Donegal 
Bay.  The  western  shore  is  beautified  by  the  indentations  of 
Loughros  Beg,  Gweebarra,  Trawenagh  and  Inishfree  Bays.  On 
the  north  is  Shecph^ven,  within  which  is  Dunfanaghy  Bay,  where 
the  largest  ships  may  lie  in  safety,  as  they  may  also  in  Mulroy 
Bay  and  Lough  Swilly  farther  east.  Lough  Foyle,  which  divides 
Donegal  from  Londonderry,  is  a  noble  sheet  ol  water,  but  is 
shallow  and  in  part  dry  at  ebb  tide,  contracted  at  Its  entrance, 
and  encumbered  with  shoals.  A  few  miles  west  of  Malin  Head, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland,  the  varied 
and  extensive  Lough  Swilly  runs  far  into  the  interior.  From 
these  two  loughs  much  land  has  been  reclaimed.  Numerous 
islands  and  rocks  stud  the  coast.  The  largest  island  is  North  Aran, 
about  15  m.  in  drcumference,  with  a  lofty  hill  in  its  centre,  and  a 
gradual  declivity  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  northern  coast  are 
Tory  Island,  and,  farther  east,  Inishtrahull,  the  ultima  TkvU  of 
Ireland.    The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  obtain  a  precarious 
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Bvelihood  by  fishing,  kd|>>baraiflg  abd  rude  husbandry,  but  are 
often  reduced  to  extreme  destitution. 

Mountains  and  irregular  groups  of  highlands  occupy  the  whole 
inteiior  of  the  county,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  bog  and  moor- 
knd.  Errigal  mountain  in  the  north-west  attains  an  elevation  of 
2466  f L  and  commands  from  its  summit  a  fine  view  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country.  In  its  vicinity,  the  Derryveagh 
mountains  reach  2240  ft.  in  SUeve  Snaght;  Muckish  is  2x97  ft.; 
in  the  south  Bluestack  reaches  2219  ft;  and  in  the  Innishowen 
peninsula  between  Loughs  Swilly  and  Foyle,  another  Slieve 
Snaght  is  2019  ft  in  elevation.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
north  coast  of  Donegal  Bay  stands  Slieve  League,  whose  western 
flank  consists  of  a  mighty  cliff,  descending  almost  sheer  to  the 
Atlantic,  exhibiting  beauUful  variegated  colouring,  and  reaching 
an  extreme  height  of  1973  ft  From  these  details  it  will  appear 
that  the  scenery  of  the  highlands  and  the  sea^coast  often  attain  a 
character  of  savage  and  romantic  grandeur;  whereas  the  eastern 
and  southern  portions  are  generally  less  elevated  and  more  fertile, 
but  still  possess  considerable  beauty.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  surface,  however,  is  occupied  by  bogs,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  timber. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tidal  river  Fo^e,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  county  and  Tyrone  and  Londonderry, 
the  rivers,  though  numerous,  are  of  smidl  size.  The  branches  of 
the  Foyle  which  rise  in  Donegal  are  the  Derg,  issuing  from  Lough 
Derg,  and  the  Finn,  rising  in  the  beautiful  little  hike  of  the  same 
name  in  the  highlands,  and  passing  through  some  of  the  best 
cultivated  land  in  the  county.  The  Foyie,  augmented  by  their 
contributions,  and  by  those  of  several  other  branches  from  the 
counties  Tyrone  and  Londonderry,  proceeds  northward,  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Foyle, 
at  the  city  of  Londonderry.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large 
burden  to  this  i^ce,  and  thence  by  lighten  of  fifty  tons  as  far  as 
Lifford.  Boats  of  fourteen  tons  can  proceed  up  the  Finn  river  as 
far  as  Castlefinn.  The  fine  river  Erne  flows  from  Lough  Erne 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  into  the  southern 
extremity  of  Donegal  Bay.  Its  navigation  is  prevented  by  a  fall 
of  12  ft.,  generally  called  the  Salmon  Leap,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ballyshannon,  and  by  rapids  between  Ballyshannon  and 
Belleek,  on  the  confines  of  Co.  Fermanagh.  The  Gweebarra,  the 
Owenea,  and  the  Eask  are  the  only  other  streams  of  any  note. 
Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  Donegal.  The  most  remarkable,  and 
also  the  largest,  is  Lough  Derg,  comprising  within  its  waters 
several  nlets,  on  one  of  which,  Station  Island,  is  the  cave 
named  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  celebrated  place  of  resort  for 
pilgrims  and  devotees.  The  circumference  of  the  lake  is  about 
9  m.,  and  the  extent  of  the  island  to  which  the  pilgrims  are 
fcmed  over  is  less  than  x  acre.  The  landscape  round  Lough 
Derg  is  desolate  and  sombre  in  the  extreme,  iMuren  moors  and 
heathy  hills  surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  Salmon,  sea-trout  and 
brown  trout  aVord  sport  in  most  of  the  rivers  and  loughs,  and 
Glenties  for  the  Owenea  river,  and  Gweedore  for  the  Clsdy,  in  the 
west;  Killybegs  for  the  Eanjrmorfi  and  Eask,  in  the  south;  and 
Rathmelton  and  Rosapenna  for  the  Owencarrow  and  Leannan, 
in  the  north,  may  be  mentioned  as  centres.  Ballyshannon  and 
Bnndoran,  in  the  extreme  south,  are  centres  for  the  Erne  and 

ether  waters  outside  the  county. 

Ceciocf. — ^The  dominant  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  county  is 
the  noftn-cast  and  south-west  strike  forced  upon  the  older  rocks 
during  eafth-movements  that  set  in  at  the  close  of  Silurian  times. 
The  granite  that  forms  characteristically  the  core  of  the  folds  is 
probably  Of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Leinster,  or  may  possibly  repre- 
sent older  igneous  masses,  brought  into  a  general  parallelism  during 
the  main  epoch  of  stress.  The  oldest  recognizable  series  of  rocks 
is  the  Dalradian,  and  its  quartxites  form  the  white  summits  of 
Muckish,  ErrinI  and  Aghla.  The  intruding  granite,  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  north'west.  has  frccjuently  united  with  the  meta- 
morphic  series  to  form  composite  gneiss.  In  the  southern  mass  near 
Pettigo.  once  regarded  as  Archaean  and  fundamental,  residual 
"eyes"  of  the  bomblendic  rocks  that  are  associated  with  the 
Dalradian  series  remain  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  gneiss.  North  of 
this,  the  country  is  wilder,  consisting  largely  of  mica-schist,  through 
which  a  grand  mass  of  unfottated  granite  rises  at  Bamesmore.  The 
►orthe-       '  ^.     ~      .     -.    -   '- 


the  Gweebarra,  or  Glen  Beagh,  of  the  Glendowan  mountains, 
and  the  Aghla  ridge,  have  all  been  determined  by  the  general  strike 


imparted  to  the  country.  At  Donegal  Bay  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
sandstone  and  limestone  come  in  as  a  synclinal,  and  the  limestone 
extends  to  Bundoran.  Small  Carboniferous  outliers  on  the  summits 
of  the  great  dtff  of  Slieve  League  chow  the  former  extension  of  these 
strata.  Bog  iron-ore  is  raiaed  as  a  gas-purifier;  and  talc-schist  has 
been  worked  for  steatite  at  Crohy  Head.  In  most  parts  of  the  west 
the  patches  of  glacial  drift  form  the  only  agricultural  land.  The 
fine-grained  sandstone  of  Mount  Charles  near  Donegal  b  a  well- 
known  building  stone,  and  the  granites  of  the  noith-wcst  have 
attracted  much  attention. 

Industries,— Tht  modes  of  agriculture  present  little  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  cotmty,  and  the  spade  still  supplies  the  place 
of  the  plough  where  the  rocky  nature  of  the  surface  prevents 
the  application  of  the  latter  implement  The  soil  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county,  i.e.  the  granite,  quarts  and  mica  slate 
districts,  is  thin  and  cold,  while  that  on  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone is  warm  and  friable.  Owing  to  the  boggy  nature  of  the  soil, 
agriculture  has  not  made  much  progress,  although  in  certain 
districts  (Gweedore,  for  instance)  much  land  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  through  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors. 
Roughly  speaking,  however,  about  45  %  of  the  land  is  waste, 
35  %  pasture  and  15  %  tillage.  Wheat  and  barley  are  quite 
an  inconsiderable  crop,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects 
4>onegal  is  much  behind  the  rest  of  Ulster  in  the  extent  of  its 
crops.  It  bears,  however,  a  more  favourable  comparison  as 
regards  its  live  stock,  as  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  are  extensively 
kept 

In  Donegal,  as  in  other  counties  of  Ulster,  the  linen  manu' 
facture  affords  employment  to  a  number  of  inhabitants,  especially 
at  Raphoe,  while  the  manufacture  of  excellent  homesptm,  woollen 
stockhigs  and  worked  muslin  is  carried  on  pretty  extensively. 
The  trade  in  these  manufactures  and  in  the  domestic  produce 
of  the  county  finds  its  principal  outlets  through  the  port  of 
Londonderry  and  the  inland  town  of  Strabane,  Co.  Tyrone. 
The  deep-sea  fisheries  are  important,  and  are  centred  at  Killybegs, 
Gweedore  and  Rathmullen.  The  sahnon  fishery  is  also  prose- 
cuted to  a  considerable  extent,  the  principal  seats  of  the  trade 
being  at  Ballyshaimon  and  Letterkenny. 

The  railway  system  includes  the  County  Donegal  railway  from 
Londonderry  south-west  to  Donegal  town  and  Killyb^s,  with 
branches  to  Glenties,  a  village  near  the  west  coast,  and  to 
Ballyshaimon;  and  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly,  serving 
Letterkenny,  and  continuing  to  Burtonport  with  a  branch  north 
to  Buncrana,  a  watering-place  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  Cardonagh 
in  the  Innishowen  peninsula.  From  Letterkenny  the  line  con- 
tinues to  Dunfanaghy  on  the  north  coast,  thence  to  Gweedore 
and  Burtonport 

Popvlatum  and  Administration, — ^The  population  (185,635  in 
X891 ;  173,722  in  1901)  decreases  less  seriously  than  in  most  Irish 
counties,  though  the  proportion  of  emigrants  is  large.  About 
78  %  of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  almost  the  whole 
is  rural.  The  native  Erse  naturally  dies  out  slowly  in  this  remote 
county,  and  the  Donegal  dialect  is  said  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
Irish  language.  The  towns  are  small  in  extent  and  importance. 
Lifford  (pop.  446),  the  county  town,  is  practically  a  suburb 
of  Strabane,  In  the  neighbouring  Co.  Tyrone.  Ballyshannon 
(2359)  on  the  river  Erne,  Letterkenny  (2370)  at  the  head  of  Lough 
Swilly,  and  Donegal  (12x4)  at  the  heaid  of  the  bay  of  that  name, 
are  the  other  principal  towns.  The  principal  watering-places  are 
Moville  on  Lough  Foyle,  Buncrana  and  Rathmelton  on  Lough 
Swilly;  while,  following  the  coast  from  north  to  south,  Rosapenna, 
Dunfanaghy,  Gweedore,  Dungloe  and  Ardara,  with  Bundoran 
in  the  extreme  south,  are  seaside  villages  frequently  visited. 
Resorts  deserving  mention  for  the  attractive  scenery  for  which 
they  are  centres,  are — ^Ardara,  on  the  Owenea  river,. where  the 
cliffs  of  the  neighbouring  coast  are  particularly  fine;  Carrick, 
Malin  Head,  the  beautiful  land-locked  bay  of  Mulroy,  Narin  on 
Boylagh  Bay,  Portsalon  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  Stranorlar,  a  small 
market  town  near  the  fine  mountain  pass  of  Bamesmore. 

Donegal  contains  seven  baronies  and  fifty  parishes.  Aasiiei 
are  held  at  Lifford,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Ballyshannon,  Bun- 
crana, Donegal,  Cardonagh,  Glenties,  Letterkenny  and  Lifford. 
The  county  is  in  the  Protestant  dioceses  of  Clogher  and  Derry, 
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and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceaa  of  Raphoe,  Clo^r  and  Deny. 
The  county  rctttrned  twelve  members  to  the  Irish  parliament; 
after  the  Union  it  returned  two;  but  it  is  now  divided  into  north, 
east,  south  and  west  divisions,  each  returning  one  member. 

History  and  AntiquUies. — ^The  greater  part  of  Donegal  was 
anciently  called  Tyrconndl  (q.v.)  or  the  country  of  Conall;  and 
it  was  sometimes  called  O'Donnell's  country,  after  the  head 
chieftains  of  the  district.  This  district  was  formed  into  the 
county  of  Donegal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1585, 
by  the  lord-d^uty  Sir  John  Perrott.  The  most  noteworthy 
architectural  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  cotmty  axe  to  be  found 
at  the  head  of  Lough  Swilly,  where,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  Soa*  ft.  high,  some  remarkable  remains  exist  of  a  fortress 
or  palace  of  the  northern  Irish  kings.  These  are  known  as  the 
Grianan  of  Aileach,  and  evidently  date  from  a  period  prior  to  the 
1 3th  century.  Op  Tory  Island  there  axe  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  a  round  tower'and  some  other  interesting  remains.  Numerous 
ruins  of  ancient  castles  along  the  coast  prove  that  much  attention 
was  formerly  paid  to  the  defence  of  the  country  from  invasion. 
The  principal  are — Kilbarron  Castle,  an  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  O'Clerys,  near  Ballyshannon;  Donegal  Castle,  built  by  the 
O'Donnells,  anciently  their  chief  residence,  and  now  a  fine  ruin 
standing  dose  to  the  water's  edge;  Burt  Castle,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  shores  of  Lough  S^y  by  Sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  to  whom  is  also  attributed  the  erection  of  Green 
Castle,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  clan  on  Lough  Foyle.  Near 
the  Castle  of  Doc,  or  M'Swincy's  Castle,  at  Horn  Head,  is  a 
natural  perforation  in  the  roof  of  a  cave,  called  M'Swiney's  Gun, 
formed  by  the  workings  of  the  ocean  into  the  overhanging  cliff. 
When  the  wind  blows  due  north,  and  the  tide  is  at  half  flood,  the 
gun  is  seen  to  spout  up  jets  of  water  to  a  height  of  100  ft.,  attended 
with  explosions  heard  occasionaUy  in  favourable  weatiier  at  an 
immense  distance.  Gulmore  Fort,  on  the  coast  of  Lough  Swilly, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  O'Doghertys,  having  come 
into  thie  p<»session  of  the  crown,  was  granted  in  1609  to  the 
corporation  of  London.  It  was  afterwards  enJarged  or  rebuilt, 
and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  celebrated  siege  of  Deny. 
Traces  of  religious  houses,  some  existing  only  in  traditionary  or 
documental  records,  are  also  numerous.  The  ruins  of  that  of 
Donegal,  founded  in  1474,  afford  proofs  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
At  Raphoe,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Lifford,  is  the  cathedral  of  a  former 
diocese  united  to  that  of  Derry  in  1835. 

DONEGAL,  a  small  seaport  and  market  town  of  Co.  Donegal, 
Ireland  (not,  as  its  name  would  suggest,  the  county  town,  which 
is  Lifford),  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  at  the  head  of 
Donegal  Bay,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eask,  on  the  Donegal 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  12x4.  Its  trade  in  agricultural  produce 
is  hampered  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  its  harbour,  the 
approach  to  which  is  beset  with  shoals.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
a  fine.  Jacobean  castle,  occupying  the  site  of  a  fortress  of  the 
O'Donnells  of  Tyrconnell,  but  built  by  Sir  Basil  Brooke  in  1610. 
There  are  also  considerable  remains  of  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
founded  in  1474  by  one  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  here  were  compiled 
the  famous  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,". a  record  of  Irish 
history  completed  in  1636  by  one  Michael  O'Clery  and  his 
coadjutors.  There  is  a  chalybeate  well  near  the  town,  and  7)  m. 
S.,  at  Ballintra,  a  small  stream  forms  a  series  of  limestone  caverns 
known  as  the  Pullins.  Donegal  received  a  charter  from  James  I., 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  name  is 
said  to  signify  the  "  fortress  of  the  foreigners,"  and  to  allude  to  a 
settlement  by  the  Northmen. 

DONBLSON,  FORT,  an  entrenched  camp  at  Dover,  Tennessee, 
U.S.A.,  erected  by  the  Confederates  in  the  Civil  War  to  guard  the 
lower  Cumberland  river,  and  taken  by  the  Federals  on  the  x6th  of 
February  i86a.  It  consisted  of  two  continuous  lines  of  entrench- 
ments on  the  land  side,  and  water  batteries  commanding  the  river. 
After  the  capture  (Feb.  6)  of  Fort  Henry  on  the  lower  Tennessee 
the  Union  army  (three  divisions)  under  Brigadier-General  U.  S. 
Grant  marched  overland  to  invest  Donelson,  and  the  gunboat 
flotilla  (Commodore  A.  H.  Foote)  descended  the  Tennessee  and 
ascended  the  Cumberland  to  meet  him.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
the  Confederate  commander  in  Kentucky,  had  thrown  a  laxge 


garrison  under  General  Floyd  into  Donelson,  and  Grant  was  at 
first  outnumbered;  though  continually  reinforced,  the  latter  had 
at  no  time  more  than  three  men  to  the  Confederates'  two.  The 
troops  of  both  sides  were  untrained  but  eager. 

On  the  xath  and  X3th  of  February  1862  the  Union  divisaaDS, 
skirmishing  heavily,  took  up  their  positions  investing  the, fort, 
and  on  the  14th  Foote's  gunboats  attacked  the  water  batteries. 
The  latter  received  a  severe  repulse,  Foote  himself  being  amongst 
the  wounded,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Confederates  determined 
to  cut  their  way  through  Grant's  lines.  On  the  z  5th  General 
PiUow  attacked  the  Federal  division  of  McClemand  and  drove  it 
off  the  Nashville  road;  having  done  this,  however,  he  halted, 
and  even  retired.  Grant  ordered  General  C.  F.  Smith's  division 
to  assault  a  part  of  the  lines  which  had  been  denuded  of  its 
defenders  in  order  to  reinforce  Pillow.  Smith  personally  led  his 
young  volunteers  in  the  charge  and  carried  all  before  hinL  The 
Confederates  returning  from  the  sortie  were  quite  unable  to  shake 
his  hold  on  the  captured  works,  and.  Grant  having  reinforced 
McClemand  with  Lew  Wallace's  division,  these  two  generals 
reoccupied  the  lost  position  on  the  Nashville  road.  On  the  x6th, 
the  two  senior  Confederate  generals  Floyd  and  Pillow  having 
escaped  by  steamer,  the  infantry  left  in  the  fort  imder  Gencxal 
S.  B.  Buckner  surrendered  unconditionally.  Hie  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Forrest  made  its  escape  by  road.  The 
prisoners  numbered  about  15,000  out  of  an  original  total  of 
18,000. 

DONOA,  a  Bantu  word  for  a  ravine,  narrow  watercourse  or 
gully  formed  by  the  action  of  water.  Adopted  by  the  Eurt^iean 
residents  of  South  Africa  from  the  Kaffirs,  the  use  of  the  word 
has  been  extended  by  English  writeis  to  ravines  or  watercourses 
of  the  nature  indicated  in  various  other  parts  of  the  wwld.  It  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  khor,  which,  however,  also  means 
the  dxy  bed  of  a  stream,  or  a  stream  flowing  throu^  a  ravine. 
The  Indian  word  nvUah  (properly  a  watercourse)  has  abo  the 
same  significance.  The  three  words  are  often  used  interchange* 
ably  by  English  writers. 

DONGOLA,  a  mudiria  (province)  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
It  lies  wholly  within  the  region  known  as  Nubia  and  extends  along 
both  banks  of  the  Nile  from  about  z8"  N.  to  ao*  N.  The  rainfall 
is  very  slight,  and  the  area  of  fertility  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  lands  watered  by  the  Nile.  Beyond  stretches  eastward  the 
Nubian  desert,  westward  the  Libyan  desert.  The  Wadi  d  Kab 
(Gab),  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  Nile,  rontains,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  arable  land.  This  wadi,  which  is  some  63  m.  long,  obtaiias 
water  by  percolation  from  the  Nile.  Farther  west  is  the  extensive 
plateau  of  Jebel  Abiad,  and  beyond,  some  250  m.  due  west  of 
Debba,  is  Bir  Natron,  or  Bir  Sultan,  a  valley  whence  natron  is 
obtained.  In  this  desert  region  b  found  the  addax,  the  rarest 
of  Sudan  antelopes.  The  chief  grain  crops  are  durra  and  bariey, 
and  date  palms  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  province  is  also 
noted  for  a  breed  of  strong,  hardy  horses.  The  largest  town 
is  Dongola,  but  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  mudiria 
are  at  New  Merawi  (Merowe,  Meroe),  on  the  left  buik  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  4th  cataract.  Other  towns,  also  on  the  Nile,  are  Debba 
and  Korti,  whence  start  caravan  routes  to  Koxdofan  and 
Omdurman.  At  Jebel  Barkal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merawi, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  mudiria,  are  ancient  ruins  (see  Sudan: 
Anfj^o-Eiyptian).  Old  Merawi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  Sanam  Abu  Dom,  on  the  left  bank,  indicate  the  site  of 
the  Ethiopian  dty  of  Napata.  From  Kareima,  on  the  right  or 
northern  bank  of  the  Nile,  6  m.  above  New  Merawi,  a  railway 
(opened  in  March  X906)  runs  to  Abu  Hamed,  whence  there  is 
railway  coimexion  with  the  Red  Sea,  Khartum  and  Egypt. 
From  Kareima  downstream  the  Nile  is  navigable  to  Kenna, 
just  above  the  3rd  cataract.  Between  1896  and  1904  a  rail- 
way ran  between  Kerma  and  Wadi  Haifa.  In  the  last-named 
year  this  railway  was  dosed.  It  had  been  built  for  purely 
military  purposes  and  was  unremunerative  as  a  oommeric^ 
undertaking. 

The  Dongolese  (Dongolawi,  Danaglas,  Danagalehs)  are 
Nubas  in  type  and  language,  but  have  a  large  admixture  of  Arab, 
Turk  and  other  blood.    They  are  great  agriculturists  and  keen 
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tradcn,  ftnd  irere  notoriovs  slave-dealers.  South  of  Old  Dongola 
the  inhabitants  are  not  Nubians  but  Shagia  (9.V.),  and  the  Nubian 
tonpie  is  replaced  by  Arabic.  Of  the  nomad  desert  tribes  the 
chief  are  the  Hawawir  and  Kabbabish. 

The  country  now  forming  the  mudiria  was  once  part  of  the 
ancient  empire  of  Ethiopia  iq.v.)^  Napata  being  one  <rf  its  capital 
cities.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
chief  tribes  in  the  region  immediately  south  of  Egypt  were  the 
Blemmyca  and  the  Nobatae.  The  last  named  became  converted 
to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  through 
the  instrumentality,  it  is  stated,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  A 
chieftain  of  the  Nobatae,  named  Silko,  between  the  middle  and 
the  dose  of  that  century,  conquered  Uie  Blemmyes,  founded  a 
new  state,  apparently  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  southern  Meroe 
(Bakarawiya),  made  Christianity  the  official  religion  of  the 
country,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  (Old)  Dongola.  This  state,  now 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Dongola,  lasted 
for  eight  or  nine  hundred  years.  Though  late  in  reaching  Nubia, 
Christianity,  after  the  wars  of  Silko,  spread  rapidly,  and  when 
the  Arab  conquerors  of  Egypt  sought  to  subdue  Nubia  also  they 
met  with  stout  resistance.  Dongola,  however,  was  captured  by 
the  Moslems  in  652,  and  the  country  laid  under  tribute  {bakt) — 
400  men  having  to  be  sent  yearly  to  Egypt.  This  tribute  was 
paid  when  it  could  be  enforced;  at  periods  the  Nubians  gained 
the  upper  hand,  as  in  737  when  Cyriacus,  their  then  king,  marched 
into  Egypt  with  a  large  army  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
Copts.  There  is  a  record  of  an  embassy  sent  by  a  king 
ZafH^"**  in  the  9th  century  to  Bagdad  concerning  the  tribute, 
while  by  the  dose  of  the  loth  century  the  Nubians  seem  to  have 
regained  almost  complete  independence.  They  did  not,  however, 
possess  any  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast,  which  was  held  by  the 
Egyptians,  who,  during  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  worker!  the 
emerald  and  gold  mines  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
kingdom,  according  to  the  Armenian  historian  Abu  Salih,  was 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition  in  the  xath  century.  It  then 
extended  from  Assuan  southward  to  the  4th  cataract,  and 
contained  sevoal  large  dties.  Gold  and  copper  mines  were 
worked.  The  liturgy  used  was  in  Greek.  In  Z173  Shams 
adrj^nU,  a  brother  oif  Saladin,  attacked  the  Nubians,  captured 
the  dty  of  Ibrim  (Primis),  and  among  other  deeds  destroyed 
700  pigs  found  therein.  The  Egyptians  then  retired,  and  for 
about  100  yeaia  the  country  was  at  peace.  In  127s  the 
Mameluke  sultan  Bibaxs  aided  a  rebel  prince  to  oust  his  uncle 
from  the  throne  of  Nubia;  the  sultans  Kalaun  and  Nasir  also 
sent  expeditions  to  Dongola,  which  was  several  times  captured. 
Though  willing  to. pay  tribute  to  the  Moslems,  the  Nubians 
ching  tenadou^y  to  Christianity,  and,  de^ite  the  raids  to  which 
the  country  was  subjected,  it  appears  during  the  zath  and  zjth 
centuries  to  have  been  fairly  prosperous.  No  serious  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Egyptians  to  penetrate  south  of  Napata,  nor  is  it 
certain  how  far  south  of  that  place  the  authority  of  the  Dongola 
kingdom  (sometimes  known  as  Mukarra)  extended.  It  was 
neighboured  on  the  south  by  another  Christian  state,  Aloa  (Aiwa), 
with  its  capital  Soba  on  the  Blue  Nile. 

Cut  off  more  and  more  from  free  intercourse  with  the  Copts 
in  Egypt,  the  Nubian  Christians  at  length  began  to  embrace 
Jewish  and  Mahommedan  doctrines;  the  decay  of  the  state  was 
hastened  by  dissensions  between  Mukarra  and  Aloa.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Nubians  were  strong  enough'  to  invade  upper  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Nawaya  Krestos  (1342-1373)1  because  the 
governor  oi  Cairo  had  thrown  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
into  prison.  The  date  usually  assigned  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  is  1 3  5 1 .  Only  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
(as  far  as  the  3rd  cataract)  came  under  the  rule  of  Egypt.  Never- 
theless, according  to  Leo  Africanus,  at  the  dose  of  the  15th 
century  Christianity  and  native  states  still  survived  in  Nubia, 
and  in  the  z6th  century  the  Nubians  sent  messengers  to  Abyssinia 
to  Father  Alvarez,  b^ging  him  to  appoint  priests  to  administer 
the  sacraments  to  them — a  request  with  which  he  was  not  able 
to  comply,  "niereafter  the  Nubian  Church  is  without  records. 
The  Moslems  may  have  extinguished  it  in  blood,  for  the  region 
between  Dongola  and  Shendi  appears  to  have  been  depopulated. 


Between  Assuan  and  Hanndk  the  Turks  introduced  in  the 
z6th  century  numbers  of  Bosnians,  whose  descendants  ruled 
the  district,  paying  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Porte.  At 
Ibrim,  Mahass,  and  elsewhere  along  the  banks  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Nile,  they  built  castles,  now  in  ruins.  South  of  Hannek 
the  kings  of  Sennar  became  overlords  of  the  country.  As  the 
power  of  the  Sennari  declined,  the  nomad  Shagia  Tor  Shaikiyeh) 
attained  pre-eminence  in  the  Dongola  district. 

About  1813  Mamdukes  fleeing  from  Mehemet  AH,  the  pasha 
of  Egypt,  made  themsdves  masters  of  part  of  the  country, 
destroying  the  old  capital  and  building  a  new  one  lower  down  the 
Nile.  In  z8ao  both  Mamdukes  and  Shagia  were  conquered  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Dongola  province  annexed  to  Egypt. 
In  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  Dervishes  Egypt  evacuated 
Dongola  in  x886.  The  attempt  to  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment failed,  and  the  Dervishes  hdd  the  town  until  September 
1896,  when  it  was  reoocupied  by  an  Egyptian  force. 

See  T.  L.  Burckhardt,  Trends  in  Nvbia  ^London,  18x9) ;  Naum 
Bey  Shucair,  The  History  and  Ceograpky  cf  tk*  Sudan  (in  Arabic, 
X  vols..  Cairo.  1903):  E.  A.  Walfis  Budge,  Tk*  Egyptian  Sudan 
(a  vols.,  London,  1907). 

DONQOLA,  a  town  of  the  Angto*Egyptian  Sudan,  which  ^ves 
its  name  to  a  mudiria*  It  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  45  m.  above  the  3rd  cataract,  in  19^  i</  N.,  30*  39'  £. 
Pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  xo8a  m.  S.  <^  Cairo  by  river  and  638  vcl 
N.  of  Khartum  by  the  same  route.  Its  oommerical  outlet, 
however,  is  Port  Sudan,  on  the  Red  Sea,  600  m.  E.S.E.  by 
steamer  and  railway.  It  is  a  thriving,  wdl-buOt  town;  an 
important  agricultural  and  trading  centre.  Lignite  is  found  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  the  town.  Founded  e.  181 2  by 
Mamdukes  who  fled  to  Nubia  from  the  persecutions  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  town  is  called  Dongola  Makara  (New  Dongola)  to 
distinguish  it  from  Dongola  Agusa  (Old  Dongola),  which  it 
supphinted.  It  is  also  called  El  Ordi  (the  barracks),  a 
reminiscence  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Egyptians  after 
their  occupation  of  the  town  in  i8ao.  Ilie  Mahdi  Mahommed 
Ahmed  was  a  native  of  Dongola.  In  1884-X88S  the  town  was 
the  base  of  the  British  tro(^  in  thdr  advance  on  Khartum. 

Dongola  Agusa,  75  m.  upstream  from  New  Dongola,  now  a 
heap  of  ruins,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nubian  state  usually  called 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Dongola.  An  Arab  historian  of  Uie  x  i  th 
century  describes  it  as  a  large  dty  with  many  churches,  fine 
houses  and  wide  streets.  It  is  said  to  have  been  finally  destroyed 
by  the  Mamelukes.  On  a  hill  near  the  ruins  is  a  mosque  in  which 
is  an  Arabic  inscription  stating  that  the  building  was  opened  "  on 
the  3oth  Rabi  el  Aneh  in  the  year  7x7  (June  x,  13 17  a.d.)  after 
the  victory  of  Sefeddin  Abdallah  en  Nasir  over  the  Infidels." 

DOmZEin,  OABTANO  ( x  798-1848),  Italian  musical  composer, 
was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1798,  the  son  of  a  government  official 
of  limited  means.  Originally  destined  for  the  bar,  he  showed  at 
an  early  age  a  strong  taste  for  art.  At  first,  strangely  enough, 
he  mistook  architecture  for  his  vocation,  and  only  after  an 
unsuccessful  trial  in  that  direction  did  he  discover  his  real  talent 
He  entered  the  conservatoire  of  his  native  dty,  where  he  studied 
under  Simon  Mayr,  the  fertile  operatic  composer.  His  second 
master  was  Mattd,  the  head  master  of  the  celebrated  music 
school  of  Bologna,  where  Doniaetti  resided  for  three  years. 
After  his  return  to  Bergamo  the  young  composer  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  dramatic  music,  but  his  father  insisted  upon 
his  giving  lessons  with  a  view  to  immediate  gain.  The  disputes 
arising  from  this  cause  ultimatdy  led  to  Donizetti's  enlisting 
in  the  army.  But  this  desperate  step  proved  beneficial  against 
all  expectation.  The  regiment  was  quartered  at  Venice,  and  here 
the  young  composer's  first  dramatic  attempt,  an  opera  called 
Enrico  conUe  di  Borgogna,  saw  the  light  in  x8x8. 

The  success  of  this  work,  and  of  a  second  opera  brought  out 
in  the  following  year,  estabUshed  Donizetti's  reputation.  He 
obtained  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  henceforth  his  operas 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  year.  Although  he  had  to  contend 
successivdy  with  two  such  dangerous  rivals  as  Rossini  and 
Bdlinif  he  succeeded  in  taking  fiiin  hold  of  the  public,  and  the 
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brilliant  reception  accorded  to  his  Anna  Botena  at  Milan  carried 
his  name  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  In  1835  Donizetti 
went  for  the  first  time  to  Paris,  where,  however,  his  Marino 
Paliero  failed  to  hold  its  own  against  Bellini's  PurUani,  then 
recently  produced  at  the  Th£&tre  Italien.  The  disappointed 
composer  went  to  Naples,  where  the  enormous  success  of  his 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor  consoled  him  for  his  failure  in  Paris.  For 
Naples  he  wrote  a  number  of  works,  none  of  which  is  worth 
notice.  In  1840  the  censorship  refused  to  pass  his  Poliulc,  an 
Italian  version  of  Comeille's  Polyeucte,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  disgusted  composer  once  more  left  his  country  for  Paris. 
Here  he  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  his  most  popular  opera. 
La  PilU  du  rigiment,  but  again  with  little  success.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  work  had  made  the  round  of  the  theatres  of  Germany 
and  Italy  that  the  Parisians  reconsidered  their  unfavourable 
verdict.  A  serious  opera,  I^es  Martyrs,  produced  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  was  equally  unsuccessful, 
and  it  was  reserved  to  La  Pavorita,  generally  considered  as 
Donizetti's  masterpiece,  to  break  the  evil  spell.  His  next  im- 
portant work,  Linda  di  Ckamounix,  was  written  for  Vienna, 
where  it  was  received  most  favourably  in  184a,  and  the  same 
success  accompanied  the  production  of  Don  Pasguale  after 
Donizetti's  return  to  Paris  in  1843.  Soon  after  this  event  the 
first  signs  of  a  fatal  disease,  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  overwork, 
began  to  show  themselves.  The  utter  failure  of  Don  Sebastian, 
a  large  opera  produced  soon  after  Don  Pasquale,  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  A  paralytic  stroke  in  1844  deprived 
Donizetti  of  his  reason;  for  four  years  he  lingered  on  in  a  state 
of  mental  and  physical  prostration.  A  visit  to  his  country  was 
proposed  as  a  last  resource,  but  he  reached  his  native  place  only 
to  die  there  on  the  ist  of  April  1848. 

The  sum  total  of  his  operas  amounts  to  sixty-four.  The  large 
number  of  his  works  accounts  for  many  of  their  chief  defects. 
His  rapidity  of  working  made  all  revision  impossible.  It  is  said 
that  he  once  wrote  the  instrumentation  of  a  whole  opera  within 
thirty  hours,  a  time  hardly  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  put 
the  notes  on  paper.  And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  more 
elaboration  wodd  have  essentially  improved  his  work;  for  the 
last  act  of  the  Pavorita,  infinitely  superior  to  the  preceding  ones, 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  single  night 

There  is  a  strange  parallelism  observable  in  the  lives  of  Rossini, 
Bellini  and  Donizetti.  They  had  no  sooner  established  their 
reputations  on  the  Italian  stage  than  they  left  their  own  country 
for  Paris,  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  musical  worid.  All  three 
settled  in  France,  and  all  three  were  anxious  to  adapt  the  style 
of  their  music  to  the  taste  and  artistic  traditions  of  their  adopted 
country.  The  difference  which  exists  between  Rossini's  Tell  and 
his  Semiramide  may,  although  in  a  less  striking  degree,  be  noticed 
between  Donizetti's  PilU  du  rigimeni  and  one  of  his  earlier 
Italian  operas.  But  here  the  parallel  ends.  As  regards  artistic 
genius  Donizetti  can  by  no  means  be  compared  with  his  illustrious 
countrymen.  He  has  little  of  Bellini's  melancholy  sweetness,  less 
of  Rossini's  sparkle,  and  is  all  but  devoid  of  spontaneous  dramatic 
impulse.  For  these  shortcomings  he  atones  by  a  considerable 
though  by  no  means  extraordinary  store  of  fluent  melody,  and 
by  his  rare  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice.  The  duet  in  the  last 
act  of  the  Pavorita  and  the  ensemble  in  Lucia,  following  upon  the 
signing  of  the  contract,  are  masterpieces  of  concerted  .music  in 
the  lulian  style.  These  advantages,  together  with  considerable 
power  of  humorous  delineation,  as  evinced  in  Don  Pasquale  and 
VElisir  d*amore,  must  account  for  the  imimpaired  vitality  of 
many  of  his  works  on  the  stage. 

DONJON  (from  a  Late  Lat.  accusative  form  domnionem, 
connected  with  domnus  or  dominus,  a  lord),  the  French  term 
for  the  keep  of  a  medieval  castle,  used  now  in  distinction  to 
"dungeon"  (q.v.),  the  prison,  which  is  only  an  anglicized 
spelling  (see  also  Keep). 

DON  JUAN,  a  legendary  character,  whose  story  has  found 
currency  in  various  European  countries.  He  was  introduced  into 
formal  literature  in  the  Spanish  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  conndado 
de  piedra,  a  play  which  was  first  printed  at  Barcelona  In  1630, 
and  is  usually  attributed  to  Tirso  de  Molina;  but  the  story  of  a 


profligate  inviting  a  dead  man  to  supper,  and  finding  his  invita- 
tion accepted,  was  current  before  1630,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
Spain.  A  Don  Juan  Tenorio  is  said  to  have  frequented  the  court 
of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  at  a  later  period  another  Don  Juan 
Tenorio,  a  dissolute  gallant,  is  reported  as  living  at  Seville; 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Don  Juan  legend  is  based  on  historical  facts. 
It  exists  in  Picardy  as  Le  Souper  de  fantSme,  and  variants  of  it 
have  been  found  at  points  so  far  apart  as  Iceland  and  the  Azores; 
the  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Don  Juan  is  a  univosal 
type,  that  he  is  the  subject  of  local  myths  in  many  countries, 
that  he  received  his  name  in  Spain,  and  that  the  Spanish  version 
of  his  legend  has  absorbed  certain  elements  from  the  French  story 
of  Robert  the  Devil.  Some  points  of  resemblance  are  observable 
between  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  and  Dineros  son  calidad,  a  play  cf 
earlier  date  by  Ix>pe  de  Vega;  but  these  resemblances  are  super- 
ficial, and  the  character  of  Don  Juan,  the  incarnation  of  perverse 
sensuality  and  arrogant  blasphemy,  may  be  considered  as  the 
creation  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  though  the  ascription  to  him  of  Ei 
Burlador  de  Sevilla  has  been  disputed.  Hie  Spanish  drama  was 
apparently  more  popular  in  Italy  than  in  Spain,  and  was  fre- 
quently given  in  pantomime  by  the  Italian  actors,  who  aorounted 
for  its  permanent  vogue  by  saying  that  Tirso  de  Molina  had  sokl 
his  soul  to  the  devil  for  fame.  A  company  of  these  Italian  mimes 
took  the  story  into  France  in  1657,  and  it  was  dramatized  by 
Dorimond  in  1659  and  by  De  Villieis  in  1661;  their  attempts 
suggested  Le  Pestin  de  pierre  (1665)  to  Moliire,  who,  apparently 
with  the  Spanish  original  before  lu's  eyes,  substituted  prose  for 
verse,  reduced  the  supernatural  element,  and  interpolated  comic 
effects  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  earlier  conception. 
Later  adaptations  by  Rosimond  and  Thomas  Coraetlle  were  even 
less  successful.  The  story  was  introduced  into  England  by  Sir 
Aston  Cokain  in  his  unreadable  Tragedy  of  Ovid  (1669),  and  was 
the  theme  of  The  Libertine  (1676),  a  dull  and  obscene  play  by 
Shadwell.  Goldoni's  D.  Giovanni  Tenorio  osia  II  Dissoluto,  based 
upon  the  adaptations  of  Moli^re  and  Thomas  G>mei]le,  is  one  of 
his  least  interesting  productions.  Tirso  de  Molina's  play  was 
recast,  but  not  improved,  by  Antonio  de  Zamora  eariy  in  the 
18th  century.  A  hundred  years  later  the  character  of  Don  Juan 
was  endowed  with  a  new  name  in  Espronceda's  Estudiante  de 
Salamanca;  Don  F£lix  de  Montemar  is  plainly  modelled  on  Don 
Juan  Tenorio,  and  rivals  the  original  in  licentiousness,  impiety 
and  grim  humour.  But  the  most  curious  resuscitation  of  the 
type  in  Spain  is  the  protagonist  in  Zorrilla's  Don  Juan  Tenorio, 
which  is  usually  played  in  all  large  cities  during  the  first  week  in 
November,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essentially  national 
work.  It  is  in  fact  little  more  than  an  adaptation  of  the  elder 
Dumas'  Don  Juan  de  Marana,  which,  in  its  turn,  derives  chiefly 
from  M£rim6e's  novel.  Les  Ames  du  pkrgatoire.  Less  exotic  are 
Zorrilla's  two  poems  on  the  same  subject — El  Desafio  del  dieblo 
and  El  Testigo  de  bronce.  Byron's  Don  Juan  presents  a  Regency 
lady-killer  who  resembles  Ulloa's  murderer  in  nothing  but  his 
name. 

The  sustained  popularity  of  the  Don  Juan  legend  is  undoubtedly 
due  in  great  measure  to  Mozart's  incomparable  setting  of  Da 
Ponte's  mediocre  libretto.  In  this  pale  version  of  El  Burlador  de 
Sevilla  the  French  romantic  school  made  acquaintance  with  Don 
Juan,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  works  of  M6rimfe  and  Dumas 
already  mentioned,  Balzac's  £lexir  d'une  tongue  vie,  and  Alfred 
de  Musset's  Une  Matinie  de  Don  Juan  and  Namouna.  The 
legend  has  been  treated  subsequently  by  Flaubert  and  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly  in  France,  by  Landau  and  Hcyse  in  Germany,  and  by 
Sacher-Masoch  in  Austria.  It  has  always  fascinated  composers. 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  has  annihilated  the  earlier  operas  of  Le 
Teltier,  Righini.Tritto.  Gardiand  Gazzaniga;  but  Gluck's  ballet- 
music  still  survives,  and  Henry  Purcell's  setting— the  oldest  of 
all— has  saved  some  of  Shadwell's  insipid  lyrics  from  oblivion. 

BiBLioCRAfHY.— F.  de  Simone  Brouwer.  Don  Ciewinni  nelta 
ppesia  e  netV  arte  musicaU  (Napoli.  1894);  A.  Farinelli.  Don 
Ciooanni:  Note  crituhe  (Torino,  1896);  A.  Farinelli,  Cuatro  palabras 
sobre  Don  Juan  v  la  liieralura  donjuanesca  del  porvenir  in  the 
Homenaje  d  Menhtdet  y  Pelayo  (Madrid.  1899).  vol.  \.  pp.  205- 
22a.  (J'f'-K.) 
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DOmOM,  Sm  RUFAMB  SHAW  (1773-1841).  British  soldier, 
came  of  a  military  family.  His  father,  who  died,  a  full  general, 
in  zSax,  served  with  almost  all  British  commanders  from  Wolfe  to 
Gage.  Rufane  Donkin  was  the  eldest  duld,  and  received  his  first 
commission  at  the  age  of  five  in  his  father's  regiment;  he  Joined, 
at  fourteen,  with  eight  years'  seniority  as  a  lieutenant.  Becoming 
a  captain  in  1793,  he  was  on  active  service  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1 794,  and  (as  major)  in  1 796.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1798  led  a  light  battalion  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Ostend  estpedition.  He  served  with  Cathcart  in 
Denmark  in  1807,  and  two  years  later  was  given  a  brigade  in  the 
army  in  Portugal,  which  he  led  at  Oporto  and  TaUveta.  He  was 
soon  transferred,  as  quartermaster-general,  to  the  Mediterranean 
command,  in  which  he  served  from  i8zo  to  1813,  taking  part 
in  the  Catalonian  expeditions.  Sir  John  Murray's  failure  at 
Tarragona  did  not  involve  Donkin,  whose  advice  was  proved 
to  be  uniformly  ignored  by  the  British  commander.  In  July 
i8x  5  Major-General  Donkin  went  out  to  India,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  divisional  commander  in  Hastings'  operations 
against  the  Mahrattas  (18x7-1818),  receiving  the  K.C.B.  as  his 
reward.  The  death  of  his  young  wife  seriously  affected  him,  and 
he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  sick  leave.  From  1820  to 
x83i  he  administered  the  colony  with  success,  and  named  the 
rising  seaport  of  Algoa  Bay  Port  Elizabeth  in  memory  of  his  wife. 
In  i83x  he  became  lieutenant-general  and  G.C.H.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  literary  and  political  work.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  was  a 
membor  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  many  other  learned  bodies. 
His  theories  as  to  the  course  of  the  river  Niger,  published  under 
the  title  Dissertation  on  the  Course  and  Probable  Termination  of  the 
Niger  (London,  1839),  involved  him  in  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 
Fzom  X832  onwards  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1835 
was  made  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance.  He  committed 
sttidde  at  Southampton  in  X84X.  He  was  then  a  general,  and 
colonel  of  the  xzth  Foot. 

See  Jcrdan,  National  Portraits,  vol.  iii.;  CtniUman*s  ifaiOMiHe, 
aciL  L  373. 

DOVNAT,  CHARLES  MAURICE  (1859-  )>  French 
dramatist,  was  bom  of  middle-dass  parents  in  Paris  in  X859.  He 
made  his  serious  d£but  as  a  dramatist  on  the  little  stage  of  the 
Chat  Noir  with  Pkryni  (X891),  a  series  of  Greek  scenes.  Lysistrata, 
a  four-act  comedy,  was  pioduced  at  the  Grand  ThHtre  in  1893 
with  Mme  R£jane  in  the  title  part.  Later  plays  were  PoUe 
Entreprise  (1894);  Pension  da  famOa  (1894);  Complices  (X895), 
in  coliaboration  with  M.  Groselande;  Amanls  (1895),  produced 
at  the  Renaissance  theatre  with  Mme  Jeanne  Granier  as  Claudine 
Rozeray;  La  Douloureuse  iiSgj);^* A Jranckie  (1898);  CeorgetU 
Lemeumer  (X898);  Le  Torrent  (X899),  at  the  Com6die  Frangaise; 
BdueaHon  de  prince  (1900);  La  Clairiire  (X900),  and  Oiseaux  de 
passage  (1904),  in  collaboration  with  L.  Descaves;  La  Bascule 
(190X);  V Autre  danger^  at  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  (1903);  Le 
Retour  de  JtrusaUm  (1903);  V  scalade  (1904);  and  ParaUre 
(1906).  With  Amants  he  won  a  great  success,  and  the  play  was 
hailed  by  Jules  Lemaltre  as  the  Birinice  of  contemporary  French 
drama.  Very  advanced  ideas  on  the  relations  between  the  sexes 
dominate  the  whole  series  of  plays,  and  the  witty  dialogue  is 
written  with  an  apparent  carelessness  that  approximates  very 
dosely  to  the  language  of  every  day. 

DONirB,  iOHN  (Z573-X631),  English  poet  and  divine  of  the 
reign  of  Janes  I.,  was  bom  in  1573  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas 
(Have,  in  the  dty  of  London.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  next  3rear  became  warden  of  the  Company  of  Ironmongers, 
but  died  c&riy  in  1576.  Donne's  parents  were  Catholics,  and  his 
mother,  Elinbeth  Hejrwood,  was  directly  descended  from  the 
sister  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More;  she  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Heywood  the  epigrammatist.  As  a  child,  Donne's  precocity 
was  such  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  "  this  age  hath  brought 
forth  another  Pico  delhi  Mirandohi."  He  entered  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  October  X584,  and  left  it  in  1587,  proceeding  for  a  time 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree.  At  Oxford  he  began  his 
friendship  with  Henry  Wotton,  and  at  Cambridge,  probably,  with 
Chrislophwr  Brooke.   Donne  was  "  removed  to  London  "  about 


1590,  and  in  159a  he  entered  linoob'i  Inn  with  the  intention 
of  studying  the  law. 

When  he  came  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  about  the  same  time  rejected  the 
Catholic  doctrine  in  favour  of  the  Anglican  commimion.  He 
began  to  produce  Satires,  which  were  not  printed,  but  eageriy 
pa^ed  from  hand  to  hand;  the  first  three  are  known  to  belong 
to  X593,  the  fourth  to  1594,  while  the  other  three  are  probably 
some  years  later.  In  X596  Donne  engaged  himself  for  foreign 
service  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  "  waited  upon  his  lordship  " 
on  board  the  "  Repulse,"  in  the  magnificent  victory  of  the  x  xth  of 
June.  We  possess  several  poems  written  by  Donne  during  this 
expedition,  and  during  the  Islands  Voyage  of  1597,  in  wluch  be 
accompanied  Essex  to  the  Azores.  According  to  Walton,  Donne 
spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  intended  to  proceed  to 
Palestine,  '*  but  at  his  being  in  the  farthest  parts  of  Italy,  the 
disappointment  of  company ,or  of  a  safe  convoy , or  the  uncertainty 
of  returns  of  money  into  those  remote  parts,  denied  him  that 
happmess."  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  on  the 
continent  at  intervals  between  X595  and  the  winter  of  x  597.  His 
lyrical  poetry  was  mainly  the  product  of  his  exile,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Ben  Jonson,  who  told  Drummond  of  Hawthoraden  that 
Donne  "  wrote  all  his  best  pieces  ere  he  was  15  years  old."  At 
his  return  to  En^nd  he  became  private  secretary  in  London  to 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the  lord  keeper  (afterwards  Lord  Brackky), 
in  whose  family  he  remained  four  years.  In  x6oo  he  found  himself 
in  love  with  his  master's  niece,  Aime  More,  whom  he  married 
secretly  in  December  x6ox.  As  soon  as  this  act  was  discovered, 
Donne  was  dismissed,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison 
(February  1603),  from  which  he  was  soon  released.  His  circum- 
stances, however,  were  now  very  much  straitened.  His  own 
fortune  had  all  been  spent  and  "troubles  did  still  multiply 
upon  him."  Mrs  Donne's  cousin.  Sir  Frauds  Wooley,  offered 
the  young  couple  an  asylum  at  his  country  house  of  Pyrford, 
where  they  resided  imtil  the  end  of  1604. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Sir  Thomas  Egerton'i 
house,  Donne  had  composed  the  longest  of  his  existing  poems. 
The  Progress  of  the  Soul,  not  published  until  X633.  In  the  spring 
of  1605  we  find  the  Donnes  living  at  Camberwell,  and  a  little 
later  in  a  small  house  at  Mitchjun.  He  had  by  this  time 
"  acquired  such  a  perfection  "  in  dvil  and  common  law  that  he 
was  able  to  take  up  professional  woi^,  and  he  now  acted  as  a 
helper  to  Thomas  Morton  in  his  controversies  with  the  Catholics. 
Donne  is  believed  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  writing  the 
pamphlets  against  the  papists  which  Morton  issued  between  X604 
and  1607.  Li  the  latter  year,  Morton  offenMi  the  poet  certain 
preferment  in  the  Church,  if  he  would  only  consent  to  take  holy 
orders.  Donne,  however,  although  he  was  at  this  time  become 
deeply  serious  on  religious  matters,  did  not  think  himself  fitted 
for  the  derical  life.  In  1607  he  started  a  cofiespondenoe  with  Mrs 
Magdalen  Herbert  of  Montgomery  Castle,  the  mother  of  George 
Herbert.  Some  of  these  pious  epistles  were  printed  by  Ixaak 
Walton.  These  exercises  were  not  of  a  nature  to  add  to  his 
income,  which  was  extremely  small.  His  uncomfortable  little 
house  he  speaks  of  as  his  "  hospital "  and  his  **  prison;  "  his 
wife's  health  was  broken  and  he  was  bowed  down  by  the 
number  of  his  children,  who  often  lacked  even  dothes  and  food. 
In  the  autunm  of  x6o8,  however,  his  father-in-law,  Sir  George 
More,  became  reconciled  with  them,  and  agreed  to  make  them  a 
generous  allowance.  Donne  soon  after  formed  part  of  the  brilliant 
assemblage  which  Lucy,  countess  of  Bradford,  gathered  around 
her  at  Twickenham;  we  possess  several  of  the  verse  epistles  he 
addressed  to  this  lady.  In  X609  Dorme  was  engaged  in  composing 
his  great  controversial  prose  treatise,  the  Pseudo-Martyr,  printed 
in  x6xo;  this  was  an  attempt  to  convince  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  that  they  might,  without  any  inconsistency,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  James  I.  In  x6xx  Donne  wrote  a  curious 
and  bitter  prose  squib  against  the  Jesuits,  entitled  Ignatius  kis 
Conclave,  To  the  same  period,  but  possibly  somewhat  earlier^ 
bdongs  the  apology  for  the  prindple  of  suidde,  which  was  not 
published  until  1644,  long  after  Donne's  death.  This  work,  the 
Biatianatos,  is  an  attempt  to  show  that "  the  scandalous  disease 
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of  headlong  dying,"  to  which  Donne  himself  in  his  unhappy  moods 
had  "  often  such  a  sickly  inclination/'  was  not  necessarily  and 
essentially  sinful. 

In  1610  Donne  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  wealthy  gentleman, 
Sir  Robert  Drury  of  Hawsted,  who  offered  him  and  his  wife  an 
apartment  in  his  large  house  in  Drury  Lane.  Drury  lost  his  only 
daughter,  and  in  x6ii  Donne  published  an  extravagant  elegy  on 
her,  entitled  An  Anatomy  of  the  Worlds  to  which  he  added  in  i6i3 
a  Progress  of  the  Soul  on  the  same  subject;  he  threatened  to 
celebrate  the  "  blessM  Maid,"  Elizabeth  Drury,  in  a  fresh  elegy 
on  each  anniversary  of  her  death,  but  he  happily  refrained  from 
the  third  occasion  onwards.  At  the  close  of  16x1  Sir  Robert 
Drury  determined  to  visit  Paris  (but  not,  as  Walton  supposed,  on 
an  embassy  of  any  kind),  and  he  took  Donne  with  him.  When 
he  left  London,  his  wife  was  expecting  an  eighth  child.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  her  fear  to  have  him  absent  led  him 
to  compose  one  of  his  loveliest  poems: 

"  Sweetest  Love,  I  do  not  go 
For  weariness  of  thee." 

He  is  said  to  haire  had  a  vision,  while  he  was  at  Amiens,  of  his 
wife,  with  her  hair  over  her  shoulders,  bearing  a  dead  child  in  her 
arms,  on  the  very  night  that  Mrs  Donne,  in  London  (or  more 
probably  in  the  Isle  of  Wight),  was  delivered  of  a  still-bom  infant 
He  suffered,  accordingly,  a  great  anxiety,  which  was  not  removed 
until  he  reached  Paris,  where  he  received  reassuring  accounts  of 
his  wife's  health.  The  Drurys  and  Donne  left  Paris  for  Spa  in 
May  x6z3,  and  travelled  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany 
until  September,  when  they  returned  to  London.  In  16x3 
Donne  contributed  to  the  Lackrymae  lackrymarum  an  obscure 
and  frigid  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  wrote 
his  famous  Marriage  Song  for  St  Valentine's  Day  to  celebrate  the 
nuptiab  of  the  elector  palatine  with  the  princess  Elizabeth.  About 
this  time  Donne  became  intimate  with  Robert  Ker,  then  Viscount 
Rochester  and  afterwards  the  infamous  earl  of  Somerset,  from 
whom  he  had  hopes  of  preferment  at  court.  Donne  was  now  in 
weak  health,  and  in  a  highly  neurotic  condition.  He  suggested  to 
Rochester  that  if  he  should  enter  the  church,  a  place  there  might 
be  found  for  him.  But  he  was  more  useful  to  the  courtier  in  his 
legal  capacity,  and  Rochester  dissuaded  him  from  the  ministry. 
At  the  close  of  1614,  however,  the  king  soit  for  Donne  to  Theo- 
bald's, and  "  descended  to  a  persuasion,  almost  to  a  solicitation 
of  him,  to  enter  into  sacred  orders,"  but  Donne  asked  for  a  few 
days  to  consider.  Finally,  early  in  16x4,  King,  bishop  of  London, 
"  proceeded  with  all  convenient  speed  to  ordain  him,  first  deacon, 
then  priest."  He  was,  perhaps,  a  curate  first  at  Paddixigton,  and 
presently  was  appointeid  royal  chaplain. 

His  earliest  sermon  before  the  king  at  Whitehall  carried  bis 
audience  "  to  heaven,  in  holy  raptures."  In  April,  not  without 
much  bad  grace,  the  university  of  Cambridge  consented  to  make 
the  new  divine  a  D.D.  In  the  spring  of  x6x6,  Doime  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Keyston,  in  Hunts.,  and  a  little  later  he  became 
rector  of  Sevenoaks;  the  latter  preferment  he  held  until  his 
death.  In  October  he  was  appointed  reader  in  divinity  to  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  anxieties  about  money  now 
ceased,  but  in  August-  X617  his  wife  died,  leaving  seven  young 
children  in  his  charge.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  bereave- 
ment, Donne  seems  to  have  passed  through  a  spiritual  crisis, 
which  inspired  him  with  a  peculiar  fervour  of  devotion.  In  x6x8 
he  wrote  two  cycles  of  religious  sonnets.  La  Corona  and  the  Holy 
Sonnets^  the  latter  not  printed  in  complete  lorm  until  by  Mr 
Gosse  in  x  899.  Of  the  very  numerous  sermons  preached  by  Doime 
at  Lincoln's  Iiu,  fourteen  have  come  down  to  us.  His  health 
suffered  from  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  it  was  probably  in 
oonnexu>n  with  this  fact  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
in  May  1619  to  accompany  Lord  Doncaster  as  his  chaplain  on  an 
embassy  to  Germany.  Having  visited  Heidelberg,  Frankfort  and 
other  German  cities,  the  embassy  returned  to  EngUnd.at  the 
opening  of  X620. 

In  November  162 1,  James  I.,  knowing  that  London  was  "  a 
dish  "  which  Doime  "  loved  well,"  "  carved  "  for  him  the  deanery 
of  St  Paul's.  He  resigned  Keyston,  and  his  preachership  in 
Lincoln's  Iim  (Fd>.,  1623).    In  October  1613  he  suffered  from 


a  dangerous  attack  of  illneas,.  and  during  a*  long  convalescence 
wrote  his  Devotions,  a  volume  published  in  X624.  He  was  now 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  In  April 
X625  Donne  preached  b^ore  the  new  king,  Charles  I.,  a  sermon 
which  was  immediately  printed,  and  he  now  published  his  Fovr 
Sermons  upon  Special  Occasions,  the  earliest  collection  of  liis 
discourses.  When  the  plague  broke  out  he  retired  with  his 
children  to  the  house  of  Sir  John  Danvers  in  Chiswick,  and  for 
a  time  be  disappeared  so  completely  that  a  rumour  arose  that 
he  was  dead.  Sir  John  had  married  Dozme's  old  friend,  Mrs 
Magdalen  Herbert,  for  whom  Donne  wrote  two  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  his  lyrics,  "  The  Primrose  "  and  *'  The  Autumnal." 
The  popularity  of  Donne  as  a  preacher  wac  to  its  zenith  when  he 
returned  to  his  pulpit,  and  it  continued  there  until  his  death. 
Walton,  who  seems  to  have  known  him  first  in  1624,  now  became 
an  intimate  and  adoring  friend.  In  1630  Donne's  health,  always 
feeble,  broke  down  completely,  so  that,  although  in  August  of 
that  year  he  was  to  have  been  made  a  bishop,  the  entire  break- 
down of  his  health  made  it  worse  than  useless  to  promote  him. 
The  greater  part  of  that  winter  he  speAt  at  Abury  Hatch,  in 
Epping  Forest,  with  his  widowed  daughter,  Constance  Alley n, 
and  was  too  ill  to  preach  before  the  king  at  Christmas.  It  is 
believed  that  his  disease  was  a  malarial  form  of  recurrent  quinsy 
acting  upon  an  extremely  neurotic  system.  He  came  back  to 
London,  and  was  able  to  preach  at  Whitehall  on  the  X2th  of 
February  X63X.  This,  his  latest  sermon,  was  published,  soon 
after  his  demise,  as  Death*s  Dud,  He  now  stood  for  his  statue  to 
the  sculptor,  Nicholas  Stone,  standing  before  a  fire  in  his  study 
at  the  Deanery,  with  his  winding-sheet  wrapped  and  tied  round 
him,  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  feet  resting  on  a  funeral  urn.  This 
lugubrious  work  of  art  was  set  up  in  white  marble  after  his  death 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  Donne  died  on 
the  3zst  of  March  X631,  after  he  had  lain  "  fifteen  days  earnestly 
expecting  his  houriy  change."  His  aged  mother,  who  had  lived 
in  the  Deanery,  survived  him,  dying  in  X632. 

Donne's  poems  were  first  collected  in  1633,  and  afterwards  in 
1635,  X639,  X649,  X650,  X654  and  1669.  Of  his  prose  works,  the 
Juvenilia  appeared  in  X633;  the  LXXX  Sermons  in  X640; 
Biathanatos  in  X644;  Fifty  Sermons  in  1649;  Essays  in  Dtvintiy, 
165  x;  his  Letters  to  Several  Persons  of  Honour,  165X;  Paradcxes, 
Problems  and  Essays,  X652;  and  Six  and  Twenty  Sermons,-  x66x. 
Izaak  Walton's  Life  of  Donne,  an  admirably  written  but  not 
entirely  correct  biography,  preceded  the  Sermons  of  1640.  The 
principal  editor  of  his  posthumous  writings  was  his  son,  John 
Donne  the  younger  (X604-X662),  a  man  of  eccentric  and 
scandalous  character,  but  of  considerable  talent. 

The  influence  of  Donne  upon  the  literature  of  England  was 
singularly  wide  and  deep,  although  almost  wholly  malign.  His 
origiiuility  and  the  fervour  of  his  imaginative  passion  made  him 
extremely  attractive  to  the  younger  generation  of  poets,  who  saw 
that  he  had  broken  through  the  old  tradition,  and  were  ready  to 
follow  him  implicitly  into  new  fields.  In  the  x8th  century  his 
reputation  almost  disappeared,  to  return,  with  many  vicissitudes 
in  the  course  of  the  19th.  It  is,  indeed,  singularly  difficult  to 
pronounce  a  judicious  opinion  on  the  writings  of  Doime.  They 
were  excessively  admired  by  his  own  and  the  next  generation, 
praised  by  Dryden,  paraphrased  by  Pope,  and  then  entirely 
neglected  for  a  whole  century.  The  first  impression  of  an 
unbiassed  reader  who  dips  into  the  poems  of  Donne  is  unfavour- 
able. He  is  repulsed  by  the  intolerably  harsh  and  crabbed 
versification,  by  the  recondite  choice  of  theme  and  expression, 
and  by  the  oddity  of  the  thought.  In  time,  however,  he  perceives 
that  behind  the  fantastic  garb  of  languajt^  ther6  is  an  earnest 
and  vigorous  mind,  an  imagination  that  harbours  fire  within  its 
cloudy  fokls.  and  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  spiritual  life 
which  is  often  startling.  Donne  excels  in  brief  flashes  of  wit  and 
beauty,  and  in  sudden  daring  phrases  that  have  the  full  perfume 
of  poetry  in  them.  Some  of  his  lyrics  and  one  or  two  of  his  elegies 
excepted,  the  Satins  are  his  most  important  contribution  to 
literature.  They  are  probably  the  earliest  ;poems  of  their  kind 
in  the  language,  and  they  are  full  of  force  and  pictureaqueness. 
Their  obscure  and  knotty  language  only  serves  to  give  peculiar 
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brilliancy  to  tlie  not  uncommon  passages  of  noble  perspica- 
city. To  the  odd  tenninology  of  Donne's  poetic  philosophy 
Dryden  gave  the  name  of  "  metaphysics,"  and  Johnson,  bor- 
rowing the  suggestion,  invented  the  title  of  the  "  metaphysical 
school "  to  describe,  not  Donne  only,  but  all  the  amorous  and 
phikMophical  poeU  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  employed  a 
similarly  fantastic  language,  and  who  affected  odd  figurative 
inversions. 

Icaak  Walton's  Li/#,  first  published  in  t6io,  and  entirtiy  recast 
in  1659,  has  t>een  constantly  reprinted.  The  best  edition  of  Donne's 
Poems  was  edited  by  E.  K.  Chambers  in  1896.  His  prose  works  have 
not  been  coUecteo.  In  1899  Edmund  Goeae  published  in  two 
vcrfumes  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Donne,  for  the  first  time  revised 
and  collected.  (E>  G.) 

DOHMTBROOK,  a  part  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the  south-east  of 
the  city.  The  former  village  of  the  name  was  famous  for  a  fair 
held  under  licence  from  King  John  in  1204.  It  gained,  however, 
sach  a  scandalous  notoriety  for  disorder  that  it  was  discontinued 
in  1855,  the  rights  being  purchased  for  £3000. 

DONOSO  CORTfe.  JUAN,  Marquis  de  Valdcgamas  (1809-1853}, 
Spanish  author  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Valle  de  la  Serena 
CEztremadura)  on  the  6th  of  May  1809,  studied  law  at  Seville, 
and  entered  politics  as  an  advanced  liberal  under  the  influence  of 
Quintana  {q.v).  His  views  began  to  modify  after  the  rising  at  La 
Granja,  and  this  tendency  towards  conservatism,  which  became 
more  marked  on  his  appointment  as  private  secretary  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  finds  expression  in  his  LucUmes  de  derecko 
pditko  (1837).  Alarmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
revolutionary  party  in  1848-1849,  Donoso  Cortes  issued  his 
Ensayo  sobre  el  catolicismo,  d  liberaltsmo,  y  el  socialismo  con- 
siderados  en  sus  principios  fundamenlales  (1851),  denouncing 
reason  as  the  enemy  of  truth  and  liberalism  as  leading  to  social 
ruin.  He  became  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  died  there  on  the 
3xd  of  May  1853.  The  Ensayo  has  failed  to  arrest  the  movement 
against  which  it  was  directed,  and  is  weakened  by  its  extravagant 
paradoxes;  but,  with  all  its  rhetorical  excesses,  it  remains  the 
finest  specimen  of  impassioned  prose  published  in  Spain  during 
the  19th  century. 

Donoso  Cort^*  works  were  collected  In  five  volumes  at  Madrid 
(1854-1855)  under  the  editorship  of  Gavino  Tejado. 

DONOVAM.  EDWARD  (1768-1837),  English  naturalist,  was  the 
author  of  many  popuUr  worics  on  natural  history  and  botany. 
In  X793  appear«l  the  first  volume  of  his  Natural  History  of 
British  Insects^  which  extended  to  sixteen  volumes,  and  was 
completed  in  18x3.  He  also  published  Natural  Histories  of 
British  Birds,  in  zo  vols.  8vo  (1799^x8x9),  of  British  Fishes,  in 
5  vols.  (1802-1808),  of  British  Shells,  in  $  vols.  (1800-1804),  a 
series  of  illustrated  works  on  The  Insects  of  India,  China,  New 
Hollamd,Cfc.,  in  3  vols.  4to  (X798-X805),  and  Excursions  in  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  (1805).  To  these  works  must  be  added 
his  periodical  entitled  The  Naturalisfs  Repository,  a  monthly 
pobUcation,  of  which  three  volumes  were  completed  (X823-X825), 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Minute  Parts  of  Plants  in  general,  Donovan 
was  author  of  the  articles  on  natural  history  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia, 
In  X833  he  published  a  Memorial  resputing  my  PtMications  in 
Naiurcd  History,  in  which  he  complains  that  he  had  been  nearly 
rained  by  his  publishezs.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
and  died  in  London  on  the  ist  of  February  1837. 

DOOM  (Old  £ng.  d6m,  a  word  common  to  Teut.  languages  for 
that  which  is  set  up  or  oidered,  from  "  do,"  in  its  original  meaning 
of  "  place  ",  cf.  Gr.  Bkius,  from  stem  of  r(ft}/u),  originally  a 
law  or  enactment,  the  legal  decision  of  a  judge,  and  particularly 
an  adverse  sentence  on  a  criminaL  The  word  is  thus  applicable 
to  the  adverse  decrees  of  fate,  and  particularly  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  verb  "  deem,"  to  deliver  a  judgment,  and  hence 
to  give  or  hold  an  opinion,  is  a  derivative,  and  appears  also  in 
various  old  Teutonic  forms.  It  is  seen  in  "  deemster,"  the  name 
of  the  two  judges  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

D(XHf  DB  MAYENCB,  a  hero  of  romance,  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  third  cycle  bf  the  Charlemagne  romances,  those  dealing 
with  the  feudal  revolts.  There  is  no  real  unity  in  the  geste  of 
Doon  de  Mayence.   The  rebellious  barons  are  coimected  by  the 


troudires  with  Doon  by  imaginaiy  genealogical  ties,  and  all  are 
rq[>rcsented  As  in  opposition  to  Charlemagne,  though  their 
adventures,  in  so  far  as  they  possess  a  historical  basis,  must 
generally  be  referred  to  earlier  or  later  periods  than  the  reign  of 
the  great  emperor.  The  genoal  insolence  of  their  attitude  to 
the  sovereign  suggests  that  Chariemagne  is  here  only  a  name  for 
hb  weaker  successors.  The  tradition  of  a  traitorous  family  of 
Mayence,  which  was  devebped  in  Italy  into  a  series  of  stories  of 
criminals,  was  however  anterior  to  the  Carolingian  cycle,  for  an 
intecpohitor  in  the  chronicle  of  Fredegarius  states  (iv.  87)  that 
the  army  of  Sigebert  was  betrayed  from  within  its  own  ranks  by 
men  <^  Mayence  in  a  battle  fought  with  Radulf  on  the  banks  of 
the  Unstrut  in  Thuringia.  The  chief  heroes  of  the  poems  which 
make  up  the  fsr/e  of  Doon  de  Mayence  are  Ogier  the  Dane  iq-v.), 
the  four  sona  of  A3rmon  (see  Rdvaitd);  and  Huon  of  Bordeaux 
(9.9.).  It  is  probable  that  Doon  hiznself  was  one  of  the  last 
personages  to  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  the  chanson  de  geste 
relating  his  exploits  was  drawn  up  partly  with  the  view  of  supply- 
ing a  suitable  ancestor  for  the  other  heroes.  The  latter  half  of 
the  poem,  the  story  of  Doon's  wars  in  Saxony,  is  perhaps  based  on 
historical  events,  but  the  earlier  half,  which  is  really  a  separate 
ronuuice  dealing  ivith  his  romantic  childhood,  is  obviously  pure 
fiction  and  dates  from  the  X3th  century.  Doon  had  twelve  sons: 
Gaufrey  de  Dane  Marche  (Ardennes?),  the  father  of  Ogier; 
Doon  de  NanteuB,  whose  son  Garnier  married  the  beautiful  Aye 
d'Avignon;  Griffon  d'Hauteville,  father  of  the  arch-traitor 
Ganeton;  Aymon  de  Dordone  or  Dourdan,  whose  four  sons  were 
so  relentlessly  puxsued  by  Charles;  Beuves  d'Aigremont,  whose 
son  was  the  enchanter  Maugis;  Sevin  or  Seguin,  the  father  of 
Huon  of  Bordeaux;  Ginrd  de  Roussillon,  and  others  less  known. 
The  histoxy  of  these  pexsonages  is  given  in  Doon  de  Mayence, 
Gaufrey,  the  romances  relating  to  Ogier,  Aye  d^Avignon,  the 
fragmentary  Doon  de  NanteuU,  Cui  de  Nanteuil,  Tristan  de 
Nanteuil,  Parise  la  Duchesse,  Maugis  d*Aigremont,  Vivien 
Pamachour  de  Monbranc,  Renaus  de  Moniauban  or  Les  Quatre  Fits 
Aymon,  and  Huon  de  Bordeaux,,  Some  of  this  material,  which 
dates  in  its  existing  form  from  the  X2th  and  X3th  centuries, 
remains  unpublished,  but  the  chief  poems  are  available  in  the 
series  of  Anciens  Pontes  de  la  France  (X859,  &c.). 

See  Hist,  litt.  de  la  France,  vols.  xxii.  and  xxvL  (i8S3  and  i|73).  for 
analyses  of  these  poems  by  Paulin  Paris;  also  T.  Barrois,  Elfments 
carolingiens  (Paris.  1846);  W.  Niederstadt,  Alter  und  Heimat  der 
altfr.  Doon  (Greifswald,  1889).  The  prose  romance,  La  Fleur  des 
bataiUes  Doolin  de  Maj^ence,  was  printed  by  Antoine  Virard  (Paris, 
1501),  by  Alain  Lotrian  and  Denis  Janot  (Paris,  c.  1530).  by 
N  Bonfons  (Paris;  no  date),  by  J.  Waesbergue  (Rotterdam.  1604 J. 

&C. 

DOOR  (corresponding  to  the  Gr.  BOfia,  Lat.  fores  or  nalvae; 
the  English  word,  with  other  forms  common  in  allied  languages, 
comes  from  the  same  Indo-European  stem  as  the  Gr.  BOpa  and 
Lat.  fores),  in  architecture,  the  slab,  flap  or  leaf  forming  the 
enclosure  of  a  doorway  (q.v.) ,  either  in  wood,  metal  or  stone.  The 
earliest  records  are  those  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  in  which  they  are  shown  as  single  or  double 
doon,  each  in  a  single  piece  of  wood.  In  Egypt,  where  the 
climate  is  intensely  dry,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  their  warping, 
but  in  other  countries  it  would  be  necessary  to  frame  them,  which 
according  to  Vitnlvius  (iv.  6.)  was  done  with  stiles  (scapi)  and 
rails  (impages):  the  spaces  encbsed  being  filled  with  panels 
{tympana)  let  into  grooves  made  in  the  stiles  and  rails.  The  stiles 
were  the  vertical  boards,  one  of  which,  tenoned  or  hinged,  is 
known  as  the  hanging  stUe,  the  other  as  the  mkidle  or  meeting 
stile.  The  horizontal  cross  pieces  are  the  top  rail,  bottom  rail, 
and  middle  or  intermediate  rails.  The  most  ancient  doors  were 
in  timber,  those  made  for  King  Solomon's  temple  being  in  olive 
wood  (x  Kings  vi.  31-35),  which  were  carved  and  overbid  with 
gold.  The  doors  dwelt  upon  in  Homer  would  appear  to  have 
been  cased  in  silver  or  brass.  Besides  olive  wood,  elm,  cedar,  oak 
and  Cyprus  were  used.  All  ancient  doors  were  hung  by  pivots 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hanging  stile  which  worked  in 
sockeU  in  the  lintel  and  cill,  the  latter  being  always  in  some  hard 
stone  such  as  basalt  or  granite.  Those  found  at  Nippur  by  Dr 
Hilprecht,  dating  from  2000  B.C.,  were  in  dolorite.  The  tenons  of 
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the  gates  at  Balawat  (see  fig.)  (895-825  b.c.)  were  sheathed  with 
bronze  (now  in  the  British  Museum).  These  doors  or  gates  were 
hung  in  two  leaves,  each  about  8  f  L  4  in.  wide  and  37  ft.  high,  they 
were  encased  with  bronze  bands  or  strips,  zo  in.  higfa,  covered 
with  repouss6  decoration  of  figures,  &c.  The  wood  doors  would 
seem  to  have  been  about  3  in.  thick,  but  the  hanging  stile  was 
over  14  in.  in  diameter.  Other  sheathings  of  various  sizes  in 
bronze  have  been  found,  which  proves  this  to  have  been  the 
universal  method  adopted  to  protect  the  wood  pivots.  In  the 
Hauran  in  Syria,  where  timb«  is  scarce,  the 
doors  were  made  in  stone,  and  one  measuring 
5  ft.  4  in.  by  a  ft.  7  in.  is  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  band  on  the  meeting  stile  shows  that  it 
was  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  double  door.  At 
Kuffeir  near  Bostra  in  Ssrria,  Burckhardt  found 
stone  doors,  9  to  10  ft.  high,  being  the  entrance 
doors  of  the  town.  In  Etruria  many  stone 
doors  are  referred  to  by  Dennis. 

The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  doors  were 
either  single  doors  dtoPoBifpaif  uniforts),  double 
doors  (3i56pcu,  bifores  or  geminae)  or  folding 
doors  (rr(ixo,  talvae);  in  the  last  case  the 
leaves  were  hinged  and  folded  back  one  over 
Balawat  Gates,  the  other.  At  Pompeii,  in  the  portico  of 
sheath  and  aocket.  Eumachia,  is  a  painting  of  a  door  with  three 

iJouSiunJ  a  Jc^v***  ^*  ^^*>.  outer  ones  of  which  were 
nria,  by  pennUion  of  presumably  hung,  the  inner  leaf  folding  on 


one  or  the  other;  hinges  connecting  the 
folding  leaves  of  a  door  have  been  found  in  Pompeii.  In  the  tomb 
of  TTheron  at  Agrigentum  there  is  a  single  four-panel  door  carved 
in  stone.  In  the  Blundell  collection  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  temple 
with  double  doors,  each  leaf  with  five  panels.  Among  existing 
examples,  the  bronze  doors  in  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damiano,  in  Rome,  are  important  examples  of  Roman  metal 
work  of  the  best  period;  they  are  in  two  leaves,  each  with  two 
panels,  and  are  framed  in  bronze.  Those  of  the  Pantheon  are 
similar  in  design,  with  narrow  horizontal  panels  in  addition, 
at  the  top,  bottom  and  middle.  Two  other  bronze  doois  of  the 
Roman  period  are  in  the  Lateran  Basilica. 

The  doors  of  the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  (6th 
century)  are  covered  with  plates  of  bronze,  cut  out  in  patterns: 
those  of  Sta  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  of  the  •Sth  and  9th  cen- 
tury, are  wrought  in  bronze,  and  the  west  doors  of  the  cathedral 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (9th  century),  of  similar  manufacture,  were 
probably  brought  from  Constantinople,  as  also  some  of  those 
in  St  Mark's,  Venice. 

Of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  bronze  doors,  the  earliest  being  one  at  Hildesheim,  Germany 
(1015).  Of  others  in  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  following  are  the 
finest:  in  Sant'  Andrea,  Afhalfi  (1060);  Salerno  (1099),  Canosa 
(nil);  Troja,  two  doors  (ni9  and  X124);  Ravello  (1x79),  by 
Barisano  of  Trani,  who  also  made  doors  for  Trani  cathedrtd;  and 
in  Monreale  and  Pisa  cathedrals,  by  Bonano  of  Pisa.  In  all  these 
cases  the  hanging  stile  had  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
exact  period  when  the  hinge  was  substituted  is  not  quite  known, 
but  the  change  apparently  brought  about  another  method  of 
strengthening  and  decorating  doors,  viz.  with  wrought-iron  bands 
of  infinite  varieties  of  design.  As  a  rule  three  bands  from  which 
the  ornamental  work  springs  constitute  the  hinges,  which  have 
rings  outside  the  hanging  stiles  fitting  on  to  vertical  tenons  run 
into  the  masonry  or  wooden  frame.  There  is  an  early  example  of 
the  xath  century  in  Lincoln;  in  France  the  metal  work  of  the 
doors  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
execution,  but  examples  are  endless  throughout  France  and 
England. 

Returning  to  Italy,  the  most  celebrated  doors  are  those  of  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence,  which  together  with  the  door  frames  are 
all  in  bronze,  the  borders  of  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable:  the  modelling  of  the  figures,  birds  and  foliage  of  the 
south  doorway,  by  Andrea  Pisano  (1330),  and  of  the  east  doorway 
by  Ghiberti  (t4>5'X453)i  are  of  great  beauty;  in  the  north  door 
(1401-1424)  Ghiberti  adopted  the  same  scheme  of  design  for  the 


panelling  and  figure  subjects  in  them  as  Andrea  Pisano,  but  in  the 
east  door  the  rectangular  panels  are  all  filled  with  bas-reliefs,  in 
which  Scripture  subjects  are  illustrated  with  innumerable  figures, 
these  being  probably  the  gates  of  Paradise  of  which  Micfaelugdo 
q>eaks. 

The  doors  of  the  mosques  in  Cairo  were  of  two  kinds;  those 
which,  externally,  were  cased  with  sheets  of  bronze  or  iron,  cut  out 
in  decorative  patterns,  and  indsed  or  inlaid,  with  bosses  in  relief; 
and  those  in  wood,  which  were  framed  with  interlaced  designs 
of  the  square  and  diamond,  this  latter  description  of  work  being 
Coptic  in  its  origin.  Tbe  doors  of  the  palace  at  Palermo,  which 
were  made  by  Saracenic  workmen  for  the  Normans,  are  fine 
examples  and  in  good  preservation.  A  somewhat  similar 
decorative  class  of  door  to  these  latter  is  found  in  Verona,  where 
the  edges  of  the  stiles  and  rails  are  bevelled  and  notched. 

In  the  Renaissance  period  the  Italian  doors  are  quite  simple, 
their  architects  trusting  more  to  the  doorways  for  effect;  but  in 
France  and  Germany  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  doors  being 
elaborately  carved,  especially  in  the  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
periods,  and  sometimes  with  architectural  featiuvs  such  a» 
columns  and  entablatures  with  pediment  and  niches,  the  doorway 
being  in  plain  masonry.  While  in  Italy  the  tendency  was  to  g^ve 
scale  by  increasing  the  number  of  panels,  in  France  the  contrary 
seems  to  have  bMn  the  rule;  and  one  of  the  great  doors  at 
Fontainebleau,  which  is  in  two  leaves,  is  entirely  carried  out 
as  if  consistixvg  of  one  great  panel  only. 

The  earliest  Renaissance  doors  in  France  are  those  of  the 
cathedral  of  St  Sauveur  at  Aix  (1503);  in  the  lower  panels  there 
are  figures  3  ft.  high  in  Gothic  nidies,  and  in  the  upper  panels  a 
double  range  of  niches  with  figures  about  a  ft.  high  with  caxK>pies 
over  them,  all  carved  in  cedar.  The  south  door  of  Beauvais 
cathedral  is  in  some  respects  the  finest  in  France;  the  upper 
panels  are  carved  in  high  relief  with  figure  subjects  and  canopies 
over  them.  The  doors  of  the  church  at  Gisors  (1575)  are  carved 
with  figures  in  niches  subdivided  by  classic  pilasters  superimposed. 
In  St  Madou  at  Rouen  are  three  magnificently  carved  doors; 
those  by  Jean  Goujon  have  figures  in  niches  on  each  side,  and 
others  in  a  group  of  great  beauty  in  the  centre.  The  other  doors, 
probably  about  forty  to  fifty  years  later,  are  enriched  with  bas- 
reliefs,  landscapes,  figures  and  elaborate  interlaced  borders. 

In  England  in  the  x  7th  century  the  door  panels  were  raised 
with  "bolection"  or  projecting  mouldings,  sometimes  richly 
carved,  round  them;  in  the  x8th  century  the  mouldings  worked 
on  the  stiles  and  rails  were  carved  with  tht  egg  and  tongue  oma* 
ment.  (R.  P.  S.) 

DOORWAY  (corresponding  to  the  Gr.  viihi,  Lat.  ^orta),  in 
architecture,  the  entrance  to  a  building,  apartment  or  enclosure. 
The  term  is  more  generally  applied  to  the  framing  of  the  opening 
in  wood,  stone  or  metal.  The  representations  in  painting,  and 
existing  examples,  show  that  whilst  the  jambs  of  the  doorway 
in  Egyptian  architecture  were  vertical,  the  outer  side  had  almost 
the  same  batter  as  the  walls  of  the  temples.  In  the  doorways  of 
enclosures  or  screen  walls  there  was  no  lintel,  but  a  small  projec- 
tion inwards  at  the  top,  to  hold  the  pivot  of  the  door.  In  Greece 
the  linings  of  the  earliest  doorways  at  Tiryns  were  in  wood,  and  in 
order  to  lessen  the  bearing  of  the  lintel  the  dressings  or  jambs 
{antepagmenta)  sloped  inwards,  so  that  the  width  of  the  doorway 
opening  was  less  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  In  the  entrance 
doorway  of  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae,  x8  ft.  in  height, 
the  width  is  about  6  in.  less  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  The 
lintel  of  the  Greek  doorway  projected  on  cither  side  beyond  the 
dressings,  constituting  what  are  known  as  the  shoulders  or  knees 
iprcjecturae)^  a  characteristic  feature  which  has  been  retained 
down  to  our  time.  Ihe  next  step  was  to  work  a  projecting 
moulding  round  the  dressings  and  lihtel  forming  the  architrave. 
Examples  with  shoulders  in  stone  exist  in  the  Beul6  doorway  of 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  in  the  tomb  of  Theron,  and  in  a  temple 
at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily;  also  in  the  temples  of  Hercules  at  Cora, 
and  of  Vesta  at  Trivoli,  and  with  a  peculiar  pendant  in  all  the 
Etruscan  tombs.  The  most  beautiful  example  of  a  Greek  door- 
way is  that  under  the  north  portico  of  the  Erechtheum  (420  B.C.). 
There  is  a  iUght <liminmion  in  the  width  at  the  top  of  the  openiog* 
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and  outside  the  ordinaty  architrave  mouldings  (which  here  and  In 
all  classic  examples  are  derived  from  those  of  the  architrave  of  an 
order)  b  a  band  with  rosettes,  which  recall  the  early  decorative 
features  in  Crete  and  Mycenae;  the  band  being  carried  across  the 
top  of  the  lintel  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  supported  on  each 
side  by  corbels  (ancones). 

In  the  Roman  doorways,  excepting  those  at  Cora  and  Tivoli, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  diminishing  of  the  width,  which  Is  generally 
speaking  half  of  the  height.  The  dimensions  of  some  ot  the 
Roman  doorways  are  enormous;  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Palmyxa  the  doorway  is  15  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  33  ft  high;  and  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baalbec,  ao  ft  wide  and  45  ft  high,  the 
lintel  is  composed  of  three  stones  forming  voussoirs  the  keystone 
measuring  7  ft  at  the  bottom,  8  ft  at  the  top,  xo  ft  high  and  7  ft. 
6  in.  deep. 

All  the  doorways  mentioned  above  have  cornices,  and  in  those 
at  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  richly  carved  friezes  with  side  corbels. 
In  the  Pantheon  there  is  a  plain  convex  frieze,  but  the  outer 
mouldings  of  the  architrave  and  the  bed-mould  of  the  cornice 
are  richly  carved..  In  the  Byzantine  doorways  at  Sta  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  a  bold  convex  moulding  and  a  hollow  take  the 
place  of  the  fasciae  of  the  classic  architrave. 

So  far  we  have  only  referred  to  square-headed  doorways,  but 
the  side  openings  of  the  triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and  Constantine 
are  virtually  doorways,  and  they  have  semicircular  heads,  the 
mouldings  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  square^headed 
examples.  In  Saxon  doorways,  which  had  semicircubr  heads, 
the  outer  mouldings  projected  more  boldly  than  in  classic 
examples,  and  were  sometimes  cut  in  a  separate  ring  of  stone  like 
the  hood  mould  of  later  date. 

During  the  Romanesque  period  in  all  countries,  the  doorway 
becomes  the  chief  characteristic  feature,  and  consists  of  two  or 
more  orders,  the  term  "  order  "  In  this  case  being  applied  to  the 
concentric  rings  of  voussoirs  forming  the  door-head.  In  classic 
work  the  faces  of  these  concentric  rings  were  nearly  always  flush 
one  with  the  other;  in  Romanesque  work  the  upper  one  projected 
over  the  ring  immediately  below,  and  the  employment  of  a 
different  design  in  the  carving  of  each  ring  produced  a  magnificent 
and  imposing  effect:  in  the  Italian  churches  the  decoration  of  the 
arch  mould  is  frequently  carried  down  the  door  jambs,  and  the 
same  is  found,  but  leas  often,  in  the  English  and  French  doorways; 
but  as  a  rule  each  ring  or  order  is  carried  by  a  nook  shaft,  those  in 
KngJand  and  France  being  plain,  but  in  Italy  and  Sicily  elaborately 
carved  with  spirals  or  other  ornaments  and  sometimes  inlaid  with 


The  deeply  recessed  Noxman  doorways  in  En^lsh  work 
required  a  great  thickness  of  wall,  and  this  was  sometimes 
obtained  by  an  addition  outside,  as  at  I£9ey,  Add,  Kirkstall  and 
otho*  churches. 

In  France,  during  the  Gothic  period,  the  several  orders  were 
carved  with  figure  sculpture,  as  also  Uie  door  jambs;  and  the 
great  recessing  of  these  doorways  brought  them  more  into  the 
categories  of  porches.  In  England  much  less  importance  was 
given  to  the  Gothic  doorways,  and  although  they  ronslsted  of 
many  orders,  these  were  emphasized  only  by  deep  hollows  and 
converse  mouldings  and  always  carried  on  angle  or  nook  shafts. 
In  the  perpendicular  period  the  pointed-arch  doorway  was  often 
enckned  within  a  square  head-moulding,  the  q>andrd  being 
enriched  with  foliage  or  quatrefoil  tracery. 

In  the  Mahommedan  style  the  doorway  Itself  is  comparatively 
simple,  except  that  the  voussoirs  of  its  Untd  are  joggled  with  a 
series  of  curves,  and  being  of  different  coloured  stones  have  a 
decorative  effect  These  doorways  are  placed  in  a  rectonguJar 
recess  roofed  with  the  stalactite  vault 

With  the  Rena&sance  architect,  the  doorway  continued  as  the 
princqxil  chaiacteristic  of  the  style;  the  actual  door-frame  was 
simply  moulded,  by  endosing  it  with  pilasters  or  columns, 
isolated  or  semi-detached,  raised  on  pedestals  and  carrying 
an  entablature  with  pediment  and  other  kind  of  super-doorway; 
and  great  importance  was  given  to  the  feature.  In  the  Italian 
dnquecento  period,  the  panels  of  the  side  pilasters  were  enriched 
with  the  naost  elaborate  carving,  and  this  would  seem  to  have 


been  an  ancient  Roman  method,  to  judge  by  portions  of  carved 
panels  now  in  the  museums  of  Rome.  The  doorways  of  Venice 
are  remarkable  in  this  respect.  At  Como  the  two  side  doorwpys 
of  the  cathedral,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  by  Bramante,  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  same  rich  decoration  is  found  throughout 
Spain  and  France.  In  Germany  and  England  the  pattern  book 
too  often  suggested  designs  of  an  extremely  rococo  character,  and 
it  was  under  the  Influence  of  Palladio,  through  Inigo  Jones,  that 
in  England  the  architect  rctiurned  to  the  simpler  and  purer 
lulian  style.  (R.  P.  S.) 

DOPPLERITE,  a  naturally  occurring  organic  substance  found 
in  amorphous,  elastic  or  jelly-like  masses,  of  brownish-black 
colour,  In  peat  beds  In  Styria  and  in  Switzerland.  It  is  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  described  by  Dana  as  an 
acid  substance,  or  mixture  of  different  adds,  related  to  humic 
add. 

DORAN,  JOHN  (1807-1878),  English  author]  was  bom  in 
London  of  Irish  parentage  on  the  1 1  tb  of  March  1807.  He  became 
tutor  in  several  distinguished  families,  and  while  travelling  on 
the  continent  contributed  journalistic  sketches  to  The  Literary 
ChronicU,  a  paper  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  Tke 
A  tkenaeuM.  His  play.  Justice  or  the  Venetian  Jew,  was  produced 
at  the  Surrey  theatre  In  1824,  and  In  1830  he  began  to  write 
translations  from  French,  German,  Latin  and  Italian  authors  for 
The  Both  Journal.  After  some  years  of  travd  on  the  continent 
he  became  In  1841  literary  editor  of  The  Church  and  State 
Gazette,  and  In  185a  under  the  title  of  Pilia  dolorosa  produced  a 
memoir  of  Maria  Thdrdse  Charlotte,  duchesse  d'Angoul^me.  Two 
years  later  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Athenaeum, 
succeeding  Hepworth  Dnon  as  editor  for  a  short  time  In  1869, 
until  he  became  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  in  1870.  His  most 
elaborate  work,  Their  Majesties'  Servants,  a  history  of  the  English 
stage  from  Betterton  to  Kean,  was  published  In  x86o,  and  was 
supplemented  by  In  and  About  Drury  Lane,  which  was  written 
for  Tempie  Bar  and  was  not  published  in  book  form  till  1885, 
after  Doran's  death.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
ToMtf  Trails  and  Habits  of  Men  (1854),  TheQueens  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  (1855),  Knights  and  their  Days  (1856),  Monarchs  retired 
from  Business  (1856),  The  History  of  Court  Foob  (1858),  an  edition 
of  the  Bentley  BaUads  (1858),  The  Last  Journals  of  Horace 
WalpoU  (a  vols.,  1859),  The  Princess  of  Wales  (i860),  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Adelaide  (i86x).  These  were  followed  by  A 
Lady  of  the  Last  Century  (1873),  an  account  of  Mn  Elizabeth 
Montagu  and  the  blue-stockings;  London  in  Jacobite  Times 
(1877);  and  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns  (1878).  Doran  died 
in  London,  on  the  35th  of  January  1878. 

DORAT,  CLAUDE  JOSEPH  (i  734-1 780),  French  man  of  letten, 
was  bom  In  Paris  on  the  3 ist  of  December  1 734.  He  belonged  to 
a  family  whose  membpn  had  for  generations  been  lawyers,  and  he 
entered  the  corps  of  the  king's  musketeers.  He  obtained  a  great 
vogue  by  his  Riponse  d*Abailard  d  H&dlse,  and  followed  up  this 
firat  success  with  a  number' of  heroic  epistles,  Les  Victimes  de 
Pamour,  ou  leUres  de  queiques  amants  dUbres  (1776).  Dorat  was 
possessed  by  an  ambition  quite  out  of  proportion  to  his  very 
mediocre  i^ili^.  Besides  light  verse  he  wrote  comedies,  fables 
and,  anwng  other  novels,  Les  SacriSces  de  Vamowr,  ou  leUres  de  la 
piconUesudeSenangesetdu chevalier deVersenayiiyji).  Hetried 
to  cover  his  failures  as  a  dramatist  by  buying  up  a  great  number 
of  seats,  and  his  books  were  lavishly  Illustrated  by  good  artists 
and  expensively  produced,  to  secure  their  success.  He  was 
maladroit  enough  to  draw  down  on  himself  the  hatred  both  of 
the  philosophe  party  and  of  their  arch-enemy  Charles  Palissot,  and 
thus  cut  himself  off  from  the  possibility  of  academic  honoun. 
Le  Tartufe  UttSraire  (1777)  attuked  La  Haxpe  and  Palissot,  and 
at  the  same  time  D'Alembert  and  Bille  de  Le^inasse.  Dorat 
died  on  the  agth  of  AprO  1780  In  Paris. 

See  G.  Desnoireterre8,'£«  Chevalier  Dorat  etles  pokes  liters  au 
XVIII'  tiide  (1887).  For  the  biblionuphical  value  of  hit  works,  see 
Henry  Cohen,  Guide  de  Pamaleur  de  lints  d  1igures*et  d  wigneUes  du 
XVIII'  siicU  (editions  of  Ch.  Mehl,  1876.  and  R.  Portalb,  1887). 

DORCHESTER.  DUDLEY  CARLBTON,  Viscoitmt  (1573-1632), 
English   diplomatist,   son  of   Antony   Carlcton   of   Baldwin 
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Brightwell,  Oxfordshire,  and  of  Jocosa,  daughter  of  John  Goodwin 
of  Winchington,  Buckinghamriiire,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of 
March  1573,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1600.  He  travelled 
abroad,  and  was  returned  to  the  parliament  of  1604  as  member 
for  St  Mawes.  Through  his  connexion  as  secretary  with  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  his  name  was  associated  with  Uie  Gunpowder 
Plot,  but  after  a  short  confinement  he  succeeded  in  clearing 
himself  of  any  share  in  the  con^iracy.  In  1610  he  was  knighted 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he  was  the  means 
of  concluding  the  treaty  of  Asti.  He  returned  in  161 5,  and  next 
year  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland.  The  policy  of 
Engbnd  on  the  continent  depended  mainly  upon  its  relations  with 
that  state,  and  Carleton  succeeded  in  improving  these,  in  spite  of 
his  firm  attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  the 
bitter  commercial  disputes  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
faUl  tendency  of  James  I.  to  seek  alliance  with  Spain.  It  was  in 
his  house  at  the  Hague  that  the  unfortunate  Elector  Frederick 
and  the  princess  Elizabeth  took  refuge  in  i6ai.  Carleton 
returned  to  England  in  1635  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  was  made  vtce-chambcrlain  of  the  household  and  a  privy 
councillor.  Shortly  aftenivards  he  took  part  in  an  abortive 
mission  to  France  in  favour  of  the  French  Protestants  and  to 
inspire  a  league  against  the  house  of  Austria.    On  hb  return  in 

1626  he  found  the  attention  of  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been 

elected  for  Hastings,  completely  occupied  with  the  attack  upon 

Buckingham.    Carleton  endeavoured  to  defend  his  patron,  and 

supported  the  king's  violent  exercise  of  his  prerogative.   It  was 

perhaps  fortunate  that  his  further  career  in  the  Commons  was 

cut  short  by  his  elevation  in  May  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Carleton 

of  Imbercourt.     Shortly  afterwards  he  was  despatched  on 

another  mission  to  the  Hague,  on  his  return  from  which  he  was 

created  Viscount  Dorchester  in  July  1628.    He  was  active  in 

forwarding  the  conferences  between  Buckingham  and  Contarini 

for  a  peace  with  France  on  the  eve  of  the  duke's  intended 

departure  for  La  Rochelle,  which  was  prevented  by  the  lattcr's 

assassination.  In  December  16 28  he  was  made  principal  secretary 

of  state,  and  died  on  the  zsth  of  February  1632,  being  buried  in 

Westminster  Abbey.    He  was  twice  married,  and  had  children, 

but  all  died  in  infancy,  and  the  title  became  extinct.    Carleton 

was  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  time,  and  his  talents 

would  have  secured  greater  triumphs  had  he  not  been  persistently 

hampered  by  the  mistaken  and  hesitating  foreign  policy  of  the 

court. 

His  voluminous  correspondence,  remarkable  for  its  clear,  easy  and 
effective  style,  and  for  the  writer's  grasp  of  the  main  points  of  policv, 
covers  practically  the  whole  history  of  foreign  affairs  during  tne 
period  1610-1628,  and  furnishes  valuable  material  for  the  study  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War.  His  letters  as  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
January  1616  to  December  1620,  were  first  edited  by  Philip  Yorke, 
afterwards  second  earl  of  Hardwicke,  with  a  biographical  and 
historical  preface,  in  1757;  his  correspondence  from  the  Hag^ae  in 

1627  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  in  1841 ;  other  letters  are  printed  m  the 
Cabala,  and  in  T.  Birch's  Court  and  Times  fff  James  I.  and  Charles  /., 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  remains  in  MS.  among  the  state  papers. 

DORCHESTER,  OUT  CARLETON,  zst  Bason  (1724-1808), 
British  general  and  administrator,  was  bom  at  Strabane,  Co. 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  3rd  of  September  1724.  He  served  with 
distinction  on  the  continent  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
in  1759  in  America  as  quartermaster-general,  tmder  his  friend 
Wolfe.  He  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL  In  1766  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Canada,  which  position  he  held  till  1778. 
His  justice  and  kindliness  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  recently 
conquered  French-Canadians,  and  did  much  to  hold  them  neutral 
during  the  War  of  American  Independence.  He  ordered  the  firat 
codification  of  the  civil  law  of  the  province,  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act.  On  the  American 
invasion  of  Canada  in  1775  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  Montreal 
and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  but  defended  Quebec  (9.0.)  with 
skill  and  success.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  destroyed  the 
American  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain.  In  1 7  7  7  he  was  superseded 
in  his  command  of  the  military  forces  by  Major-General  John 
Buzgojme,  and  asked  to  be  recalled.    He  returned,  however,  to 


America  in  May  1783  as  commander-in<chief,  remaining  till 
November  1783.  In  1786  he  was  again  sent  to  Canada  as 
governor-general  and  commander  of  the  forces,  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Dorchester.  Many  important  reforms  marked  his  rule;  he 
administered  the  country  with  tact  and  moderation,  and  kept  it 
loyal  to  the  British  crown  amid  the  ferment  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution,  and  by  the  attempts  of  American  emissaries  to 
arouse  discontent  In  1791  the  province  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  by  the  Constitutional  Act.  Of  this  division 
Carieton  disapproved,  as  he  did  also  of  a  provision  tending  to 
create  in  the  new  colony  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  In  1796 
he  insisted  on  retiring,  and  returned  to  England.  He  died  on  the 
xoch  of  November  1808.  He  married  in  1772  a  daughter  of  the 
2nd  earl  of  Effingham,  and  had  nine  children,  being  succeeded 
in  the  title  by  his  grandson  Arthur.  On  the  death  in  1897  of  the 
4th  baron  (another  grandson)  the  title  became  extinct,  but  was 
revived  in  1899  for  his  cousin  and  co-heiress  Henrietta  Anne 
as  Baroness  Dorchester. 

J.  C.  Dent's  Canadian  Portraii  Gallery  (Toronto,  x88o)  gives  a 
sketch  of  Lord  Dorchester's  Canadian  career.  His  life  by  A.  G. 
Bradley  is  included  in  the  Makers  of  Canada  series  (Toronto).  Most 
of  his  letters  and  state  fxipers,  which  are  indispensable  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  period,  are  in  the  archives  department  at  Ottawa,  and 
are  calendared  in  Brymner's  Reports  on  Canadian  Arckives  (Ottawa, 
1885,  seq,). (W.  L  G.) 

DORCHESTER,  a  maiitet  town  and  municipal  borough  and 
the  county  town  of  Dorsetshire,  En^nd,  in  the  southern  par- 
liamentary division,  135  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the 
London  &  South  Western  railway;  served  also  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  9458.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Frome,  within  a  wide  open  tract  of 
land,  containing  3400  acres,  held  under  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
called  Fordington  Field.  Several  of  the  streets  are  planted  with 
trees,  and  the  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  fine  avenues.  St 
Peter's  church  is  a  Perpeqdicubr  building  with  a  fine  tower.  All 
Saints  and  Holy  Trinity  churches  arc  modem,  but  Fordington 
church  retains  Norman  and  Transitional  details.  Of  public 
buildings  the  principal  are — the  town-hall,  with  maricet-bouse, 
shire-hall,  county  prison  and  county  hospital;  there  is  also  a 
county  musetun,  containing  many  local  objects  of  much  interest. 
The  grammar  school  (founded  in  1569)  is  endowed  with 
exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  'There  is  a  statue  to 
William  Barnes  the  Dorsetshire  poet  (i8oi>i886).  The  town  is 
noted  also  for  its  ale.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  agricultural 
trade,  and  large  sheep  and  lamb  fairs  are  held  annually.  The 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 
Area  1648  acres. 

History. — Dumovaria  was  here,  a  Romano-British  country 
town  of  considerable  size,  probably  successor  to  a  British  tribal 
centre  of  the  Durotriges.  The  walls  can  be  traced  in  part,  and 
many  mosaics,  remains  of  houses,  &c.,  have  been  found.  The 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  are  seen  at  Maumbuiy  Rings,  near 
the  town.  Maiden  Castle,  3  m.  S.W.  of  the  town,  is  a  vast  earth- 
work considered  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Durotriges.  There  are  other  such  remains  in  the  vicinity.  Little 
mention  of  Dorchester  {Dorttceaster,  Dorcestre)  occurs  in  Saxon 
annals,  but  a  charter  from  iEthelstan  to  Milton  Abbey  in  939  is 
dated  at  villa  rcgalis  quae  dicitur  DoracestHa,  and  at  this  period  it 
possessed  a  mint  According  to  the  Domesday  Survey  it  was  a 
royal  borough,  and  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  contained 
17a  hevLses,  of  which  100  had  been  totally  destroyed  since 
the  Conquest.  Mention  b  made  of  a  castle  at  Dorchester  in 
records  of  the  Z2th  and  13th  centuries;  and  the  Franciscan 
priory,  founded  some  time  before  1 331,  is  thought  to  have  been 
constructed  out  of  its  ruins.  The  latter  was  suppressed  among 
the  lesser  monasteries  in  1536.  Edward  II.  granted  the  borough 
to  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £20  for  five 
yean,  and  the  grant  was  renewed  in  perpetuity  by  Edward  m. 
Richard  III.  empowered  the  burgesses  to  elect  a  coroner  and  two 
constables,  to  be  exempt  from  tolls,  and  to  try  minor  pleas  in  the 
king's  court  within  the  borough  before  a  steward  to  be  chosen  by 
themselves.  The  first  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  by  James 
I.  in  x6io,  established  a  governing  council  pf  two  bailiffs  and 
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fifteen  capital  burgessea.  Charles  I.  in  1639  instituted  a  mayor, 
six  aldermen  and  six  capital  burgesses,  and  also  incorporated  all 
the  freemen  of  the  borough,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  under  the 
government  of  a  council  consisting  of  a  governor,  assistants  and 
twenty-four  freemen,  the  governor  and  four  assistants  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  twenty-four  by  the  freemen,  and  five  other 
assistants  to  be  chosen  by  the  mayor  out  of  the  capital  burgesses; 
the  Council  was  empowered  to  hold  four  courts  yearly  and 
to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  markets  and  trade. 
Dorchester  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1295,  until 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1868  reduced  the  number 
to  one;  by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the  representation  was 
merged  in  the  county.  Edward  III.  granted  to  the  burgesses 
the  perquisites  from  three  fairs  lasting  one  day  at  the  feasts  of 
Holy  Trinity,  St  John  Baptist  and  St  James,  and  markets 
on  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Elizabeth  •granted  an 
additional  three  days'  fair  at  Candlemas.  The  days  of  the  fairs 
and  markets  have  remained  unchanged.  The  cloth  industry 
which  flourished  during  the  i6th  century  never  recovered  from 
the  depression  following  on  the  Civil  War.  The  malting  and 
brewing  industries  came  into  prominence  in  the  17th  century, 
when  there  was  also  a  considerable  serge  manufacture,  which  has 

since  declined. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Dorsetshire;  John  Hutchtnt,  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Dorchester  (3nl 
edition,  corrected,  augmented  and  improved  by  W.  Shipp  and 
].  W.  Hodaon.  Blandfotd,  1865). 

DORCHBSTER»  a  large  village  in  the  south  parh'amentary 
division  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  9  m.  S.S.E.  of  Oxford  by  road, 
on  the  river  Thame,  i  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Tliaroes. 
This  is  a  site  of  much  historical  interest.  There  was  a  Roman 
station  near  the  present  vOIage,  facing,  across  the  Thames,  the 
double  isolated  mound  known  as  Wittenham  Hills  (historically 
Sinodun),  on  one  summit  of  which  are  strong  early  earthworks. 
In  Dorchester  itself  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  the  abbey  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  This  consists  of  a  nave  of  great  length, 
primarily  of  the  transitional  Norman  period;  a  choir  with  arcades 
of  the  finest  Decorated  work;  north  choir  aisle  of  the  close  of 
the  13th  century,  south  choir  aisle  (c.  1300}  and  south  nave  aisle 
(c.  1320).  The  tower  (western)  is  an  erection  of  the  late  17th 
century.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  choir  is  considered  to  have  been 
added  as  a  Lady  chapel,  and  the  north  window  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  "  Jesse  window,"  in  which  the  tracery  represents 
the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse,  the  complete  execution  of  the  design 
being  carried  on  in  the  glass.  The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  very  fine. 
The  Decorated  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  form  a 
beautiful  series,  and  there  are  monuments  and  brasses  of  great 
interest. 

Dmchester  {Dorcinia^  Dorttacestre,  Dorehecestre)  was  con- 
quered by  the  West  Saxons  about  560.  It  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  junction  of  the  Thames  and  the  Thame, 
and  in  635  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which  at  its  founda- 
tkm  was  the  largest  in  En^nd.  comprising  the  whole  of  Wessez 
and  Mercia.  The  witenagemot  of  Wessex  was  held  at  Dorchester 
three  times  in  the  9th  century,  and  in  958  iSthelstan  held  a 
council  here.  In  the  nth  century,  however,  the  town  is  described 
as  small  and  ill-peopled  and  remarkable  only  for  the  majesty  of 
its  churches,  and  in  about  1086  William  I.  and  Bishop  Remigius 
removed  the  bishop's  %tool  to  Lincoln,  as  a  city  more  worthy  of 
the  distinctbn.  According  to  the  Domesday  Survey  Dorchester 
was  held  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln;  it  was  assessed  at  100 
hides  and  comprised  two  mills.  In  1x40  Alexander  bishop 
of  Lincoln  founded  an  abbey  of  Black  Canons  at  Dorchester, 
but  the  town  declined  in  importance  after  the  removal  of  the 
cathedral,  and  is  described  by  16th-century  writers  as  a  mere 

agricultural  village  and  destitute  of  trade. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Oxfordshire;  Henry  Addington,  Some 
Account  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St  Peler  and  St  Paul  at  Dorchester, 
Qi^ordshire,  reiasue  with  additional  notes  (Oxford,  i860). 

DORCHSVTER*  a  residential  and  manufacturing  district  of 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  a  separate  town  until  1870, 

between  the  Neponset  river  on  the  S.  and  South  Boston  and 

Boston  proper  on  the  N.   It  is  served  by  three  lines  of  the  New 


York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway.  A  ridge,  with  an 
average  height  of  about  zoo  fL  above  the  sea,  extends  through 
the  district  from  N.  to  S.  and  commands  delightful  views  of 
Boston  Bay  to  the  E.  and  of  the  Blue  Hills  to  the  S.  There  are 
many  large  private  estates,  with  beautiful  lawns,  and  Franklin 
Field  and  Franklin  Park,  one  of  the  largest  parks  of  the  Boston 
park  system,  are  in  Dorchester.  The  Shawmut  school  for  girls 
is  in  the  district.  Among  the  Undmarks  are  the  Barnard  Capen 
house,  built  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  17th  century  and  now 
probably  the  second  oldest  house  in  New  England ;  and  the  James 
Blake  lK>use  (1648),  now  the  home  of  the  Dorchester  Historical 
Society,  which  has  a  library  and  a  museum.  Opposite  the  Blake 
house  formerly  stood  the  house  in  which  Edward  Everett  was 
bom.  Not  far  away  is  the  old  Dorchester  burying  ground,  which 
dates  from  1634;  it  has  many  curious  epitaphs,  and  contains  the 
graves  of  Barnard  Capen,  who  died  in  1638  (probably  the  oldest 
marked  grave  in  the  United  States);  of  William  Stoug^ton 
(t63i~x7oz),  chief  justice  of  the  court  which  tried  the  Salem 
"  witches  "  in  1692,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony  from  1692. 
acting  govonor  in  1694-1699  and  1700-1701,  and  founder  of  the 
original  Stoughton  Hall,  Harvard;  and  oT  Richard  Mather, 
pastor  of  the  First  Parish  church  here  from  1636  until  his  death. 
In  Dorchester  Maria  Susana  Cummins  (X827-Z866)  wrote  The 
luimplighter  (1854),  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  its  time, 
and  William  T.  Adams  ("  Oliver  OpUc  ")  and  Charies  Follen 
Adams  ("Yawcob  Strauss")  did  much  of  their  writing;  it 
was  long  the  home  of  Mrs  Lucy  Stone  (BUckwell).  Among  the 
manufactures  are  cocoa,  chocolate,  &c  (of  the  long-established 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.),  paper,  crushing  and  grinding  machinery 
(Sturtevant  Mill  Co.),  chemicals,  horseshoe  nails,  valves,  organs 
and  pianos,  lumber,  automobiles  and  shoe  machinery. 

Dorchester  was  founded  by  about  140  colonists  from  Dorset- 
shire, England,  with  whom  the  movement  for  planting  the  cotony 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  was  begun  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
John  White.  They  organized  as  a  church  while  at  Plymouth, 
England,  in  March  1630,  then  embarked  in  the  ship  "  Mary 
and  John,"  arrived  in  Boston  Bay  two  weeks  before  Governor 
Winthrop  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  in  June  selected  Savin 
Hill  (E.  of  what  is  now  Dorchester  Avenue  and  between  Crescent 
Avenue  and  Dorchester  Bay)  as  the  site  for  their  settlement. 
At  the  time  the  place  was  known  as  Mattapanock,  but  they  named 
it  Dorchester.  Town  affairs  were  at  first  managed  by  the  church, 
but  in  October  1633  a  town  government  was  organized,  and  the 
example  was  followed  by  the  neighbouring  settlements;  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  town-meeting  form  of 
government  in  America.  Up  to  this  time  Dorchester  was  the 
largest  town  in  the  colony,  but  dissatisfaction  arose  with  the 
location  (Boston  had  a  better  one  chiefly  on  account  of  the  deeper 
water  in  its  harbour),  and  in  1635-1637  many  of  the  original 
settlers  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  where  they 
planted  Windsor.  New  settlers,  however,  arrived  at  Dorchester 
and  in  1639  that  town  established  a  school  supported  by  a  public 
tax;  this  was  the  first  free  school  in  America  supported  by  direct 
taxation  or  assessment  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  town.^  In 
October  1695,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  organized  a 
church  and  in  December  removed  to  South  Carolina  where  they 
planted  another  Dorchester  (on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ashley  river, 
about  26  m.  from  Charleston);  by  1752  they  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  location,  which  was  unhealthy,  and  thry 
gradually  removed  to  Georgia,  where  they  settled  at  Med  way 

*  In  1635  the  eeneral  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had 
granted  to  Dordiester  Thompson's  Island,  situated  near  the  coast  of 
the  township.  By  the  township  of  Dorchester  this  island  was  ap- 
portioned among  the  freemen  of  the  township.  On  the  20th  of  May 
1639  it  was  ord«ed  that  the  proprietors  of  land  in  this  island  should 
collectively  pay  a  "  rent  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  forever,"  this  rent 
"  to  be  paid  to  such  a  school-master  as  shall  undertake  to  teach 
English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues,  and  also  writing,"  it  being  "  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  elders  and  the  seven  men  lor  the  time  being 
whether  maids  shall  be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not."  In  1642  the 
proprietors  of  the  island  conveyed  it  to  the  township  "  for  and 
toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  ichool  in  Dorchester  aforesaid  for 
the  instructing  and  teaching  of  children  and  youth  in  good  literature 
and  leuning. 
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(half  way  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Altamaha  rivers),  their 
settlement  soon  developing  into  St  John's  Parish  (see  Georgu: 
History).  It  was  the  fortification  of  Dorchester  Heights,  under 
orders  from  General  Washington,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  and  sth 
of  March  1776,  that  forced  the  British  to  evacuate  Boston.  At 
one  time  Dorchester  extended  from  Boston  nearly  to  the  Rhode 
Island  line;  but  its  territory  was  gradually  reduced  by  the 
creation  of  new  townships  and  additions  to  old  ones.  Dorchester 
Neck  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1804,  Thompson's  Island  in  1834, 
and  the  remaining  portions  in  1855  and  1870. 

See  W.  D.  Orcutt.  Good  Old  Dorchester  (Cambridge,  1893). 

DORDOGNE,  a  river  of  central  and  south-western  France, 
rising  at  a  height  of  5640  ft.  on  the  Puy-<le-Sancy,  a  mountain  of 
the  department  of  Puy-<le-D6me,  and  flowing  to  the  Garonne  with 
which  it  unites  at  Bee  d'Amb^  to  form  the  Gironde  estuary. 
It  has  a  length  of  395  m.  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  9214  sq.  m. 
Descending  rapidly  from  its  source,  sometimes  over  cascades, 
the  river  soon  enters  deep  gorges  through  which  it  flows  as  far  as 
Beaulieu  (department  of  Corr^)  where  it  debouches  into  a  wide 
and  fertile  valley  and  is  shortly  after  joined  by  the  Cire.  Enter- 
ing the  department  of  Lot,  it  abandons  a  south-westerly  for  a 
westerly  rourse  and  flowing  in  a  sinuous  channel  traverses  the 
department  of  Dordogne,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
V6zdre.  Below  the  town  of  Bergerac  it  enters  the  department  of 
Gironde,  where  at  Liboume  it  is  joined  by  the  Isle  and  widens 
out,  attaining  at  its  union  w|th  the  Garonne  45  m.  from  the 
sea  a  width  of  nearly  3300  yds.  A  few  miles  above  this  point  the 
river  is  spanned  by  the  magnificent  bridges  of  Cubzac-Ies- 
Fonts,  which  carry  a  road  and  railway.  Below  its  confluence 
with  the  V£z^re,  over  the  last  zx3  m.  of  its  rourse,  the  river 
carries  considerable  navigation.  The  influence  of  the  highest 
tides  is  felt  at  Pcssac,  a  cUstance  of  100  m.  from  the  ocean. 

DORDOGNE,  an  inland  department  of  south-western  France, 
formed  in  X790  from  nearly  the  whole  of  P6rigord,  a  part  of 
Agenais,  and  small  portions  of  Limousin  and  of  Angoumois. 
Area  3560  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906)  447>oS2'  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Haute- Viennc,W.  by  Charente,Charcntc-Inferieure  and  Gironde, 
S.  by  Lot-et-Garonnc,  and  £.  by  Lot  and  Corr^.  Situated  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Massif  Central,  Dordogne  consists  in  the 
north-cast  and  centre  of  sterile  plateaus  sloping  towards  the  west, 
where  they  end  in  a  region  of  pine  forests  known  as  the  Double. 
The  greatest  altitudes  are  found  in  the  highlands  of  the  north, 
where  many  points  exceed  1300  ft.  in  height.  The  department  is 
intersected  by  many  fertile  and  beautiful  river  valleys,  which 
converge  from  its  northern  and  eastern  borders  towards  the  south- 
west. The  Dordogne  is  the  principal  river  of  the  department  and 
its  diief  affluent  is  the  Isle,  which  crosses  the  centre  of  the  depart- 
ment and  flows  into  the  Dordogneat  Libourne,in  the  neighbouring 
department  of  Gironde.  The  Dronne  and  the  Auv^re,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Isle,  are  the  other  main  rivers.  The  climate  is 
generally  agreeable  and  healthy,  but  rather  humid,  especially  in 
the  north-east.  Agriculture  flourishes  in  the  south  and  south-west 
of  the  department,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and 
Isle,  the  rest  of  its  surface  being  covered  to  a  great  extent  by 
woods  and  heath.  Pasture  and  forage  amply  suffice  for  the  raising 
of  large  flocks  and  herds.  The  vine,  cultivated  mainly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergerac,  and  tobacco  arc  important  sources  of 
profit.  Wheat  and  maize  are  the  chief  cereals  and  potatoes  are 
laxgcly  grown.  The  truffles  of  P6rigord  are  famous  for  their 
abundance  and  quality.  The  plum  and  dder-apple  yield  good 
crops.  In  the  forests  the  prevailing  trees  are  the  oak  and 
chestnut.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  much  used  both  as  food  by 
the  people  and  for  fattening  ho^,  which  are  reared  in  large 
numbers.  The  walnut  is  extensively  grown  for  its  oil.  The 
department  has  mines  of  lignite,  and  produces  freestone,  lime, 
cement,  mill-stone,  peat,  potter's  clay  and  fireclay.  The  leather 
industry  and  the  preparation  of  preserved  foods  are  important, 
and  there  are  flour-mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  earthenware 
manufactories,  printing  works,  chemical  works  and  a  few  iron 
foundries.  Exports  consist  of  truffles,  wine,  chestnuts  and  other 
fruit,  live  stock,  poultry ,  and  minerals  of  various  kinds.  Dordogne 
is  served  by  the  Orleans  railway .  the  Dordogne,  the  Isle  and  the 


Vktkxt  furnish  neariy  aoo  m.  of  navigable  waterway.  It  is  divided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  P£rigueux,  Bergerac,  Nontron, 
Rib£rac  and  Sarlat,  with  47  cantons  and  $^7  communes,  and 
belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bordeaux,  to  the 
academic  (educational  division)  of  Bordeaux  and  to  the  region  of 
the  XII.  army  corps,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  limoges.  Its 
court  of  appeal  b  at  Bordeaux. 

Pirigueux,  the  capital,  Bergerac,  Sarlat  and  Brant6me  are  the 
principal  towns  (see  separate  artides).  Hiere  are  several  other 
places  of  interest.  Bourdeilles  has  two  finely  preserved  ch&teaux, 
one  of  the  X4th  century,  witk  an  impoang  keep,  the  other  in 
the  Renaissance  style  of  the  x6th  century.  Both  buildings  arc 
contained  within  the  same  fortified  enceinte.  The  celebrated 
ch&teau  of  Biron,  founded  in  the  i  zth  century,  preserves  examples 
of  many  subsequent  architectural  st^es,  among  them  a  beautiful 
chapd  of  late  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  worknumship. 
The  ch&teau  of  Jumilhac-le-Grand  belongs  to  the  15th  century. 
Dordogne  possesses  several  medieval  hastides^  the  most  perfect 
of  which  is  Monpazier.  At  Cadouin  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
Cisterdan  abbey.  Its  church  is  a  fine  cruciform  building  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  while  the  doister  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Flamboyant  architecture.  St  Jean-de-C6Ie  has  an  interesting 
Romanesque  church  and  a  ch&teau  of  the  xsth,  x6th  and  i8th 
centuries.  In  the  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  lower  V£z^  there 
are  prehistoric  caves  of  great  archaeological  importance,  in  which 
have  been  found  tools,  and  carvings  on  bone,  flint  and  ivory. 
Troglodytic  dwellings  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  places  in 
Dordogne  (see  Cave). 

DORDRECHT  (abbreviated  Dordt,  or  Dort)^  a  town  and  river- 
port  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Merwede,  and  a  junction  station  12}  m.  by  rail  S.E. 
of  Rotterdam.  Steam  ferries  connect  it  with  Papendrecht  and 
Zwyndrecht  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  it  has  excellent  com- 
munication by  water  in  every  direction.  Pop.  (X900)  38^86. 
Dordrecht  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  with  its  busy  quays 
and  numerous  canals  and  windmills,  its  quaint  streets  and 
curiously  gabled  houses.  The  Groote  Kerk,  of  Our  Lady,  whose 
massive  tower  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  views  of  the 
town,  dates  from  the  X4th  century  and  contains  some  findy 
carved  stalls  (1540)  by  Jan  Terween  Aertaz,  a  remarkable  pulpit 
(1759),  many  old  monuments  and  a  set  of  gold  communion  plate. 
In  the  town  museum  is  an  interesting  collection  of  paintings, 
chiefly  by  modem  artists,  but  induding  also  pictures  by  some  of 
the  older  masters,  among  whom  Ferdinand  Bol,  the  two  Cuyps, 
Nicolas  Maes,  Ciodcfricd  Schalcken,  and  in  later  times  Ary 
Scheffer,  were  all  natives  of  Dordrecht.  Ihe  cdcbrated  xyth- 
century  statesman  John  de  Witt  was  also  a  native  of  the  town. 
Close  to  the  museum  is  one  of  the  old  dty  gates,  rebuilt  in  x6x8, 
and  now  containing  a  collection  of  antiquities  bdonging  to  the 
Oud-Dordrecht  Society.  The  South  African  Museum  (xgoa) 
contains  memorials  of  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902.  The  harbour 
of  Dordrecht  still  has  a  large  trade,  but  much  has  been  diverted 
to  Rotterdam.  Large  quantities  of  wood  are  imported  from 
Germany,  Scandinavia  and  America.  There  are  numerous 
saw-mills,  shipbuilding  yards,  engineering  works,  distilleries, 
sugar  refineries,  tobacco  factories,  Unen  bleacheries  and  stained 
glass,  salt  and  white  lead  works. 

Dordrecht  was  foimdcd  by  Count  Dirk  III.  of  Holland  in  xoxS, 
becoming  a  town  about  1200.  One  of  the  first  towns  in  the 
Netherlands  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion  and  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  it  was  in  1572  the  meeting-place  of  the  de- 
puties who  asserted  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 
In  161 8  and  1610  it  was  the  seat  of  the  synod  of  Dort  (^.e.)- 

DOR^  LOUIS  AUGUSTE  QUSTAVE  (1832-1883),  French 
artist,  the  son  of  a  dvil  engineer,  was  born  at  Strassburg  on  the 
6th  of  January  1832.  In  1848  he  came  to  Paris  and  secured  a 
three  years'  engagement  on  the  Journal  pour  tire.  His  facility 
as  a  draughtsman  was  extracw-dinary,  and  among  the  books  he 
illustrated  in  rapid  succession  were  B^Jzac's  Conies  drokuiques 
(1855).  Dante's  Inferno  (i86x),  Don  Quixote  (1863),  The  BibU 
(1866),  Paradise  Lest  (x866),  and  the  works  of  Rabdais  (1873). 
He  painted  also  many  laige  and  ambitious  compositions  of  a 
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rdi^ous  or  historical  character,  and  made  some  success  as  a 
sculptor,  his  statue>of  Alexandre  Dumas  in  Paris  being  perhaps 
his  best-known  work  in  this  line.  He  died  on  the  35th  of  January 
1883. 

DORIA,    AMDRBA    (146^x560),   Genoese    condoUiere  and 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Oneglia  of  an  ancient  Genoese  family. 
Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  became  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  served  first  in  the  papal  guard  and  then  under  various 
Italian  princes.    In  1503  we  find  him  fighting  in  Corsica  in  the 
service  of  Genoa,  at  that  time  under  French  vassalage,  and  he 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  Genoa  against  the  French,  whom  he 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  dty.    From  that  time  forth  it  was  as 
a  naval  captain  that  he  became  famous.    For  several  years  he 
scoured  the  Mediterranean  in  command  of  the  Genoese  fleet, 
waging  war  on  the  Turks  and  the  Barbary  pirates.    In  the  mean- 
while Genoa  had  been  recaptured  by  the  French,  and  in  1522  by 
the  Imperialists.    But  Doria  now  veered  round  to  the  French  or 
popular  faction  and  entered  the  service  of  King  Francis  I.,  who 
made  him  captain-general;  in  1524  he  relieved  Marseilles,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  and  helped  to  place  his  native 
city  once  more  under  French  domination.  But  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Francis,  who  was  mean  about 
payment,  and  he  resented  the  king's  behaviour  in  conneilon  with 
Savona,  which  he  delayed  to  hand  back  to  the  Genoese  as  he  had 
promised;  consequently  on  the  expiry  of  Doria 's  contract  we 
^d  him  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (1528).    He 
ordered  his  nephew  Filippino,  who  was  then  blockading  Naples 
in  concert  with  a  French  army,  to  withdraw,  and  sailed  for 
Genoa,  where,  with  the  help  of  some  leading  dtizens,  he  expelled 
the  French  once  more  and  re-established  the  republic  under 
imperial   protection.     He   reformed  the  constitution    in    an 
aristocratic  sense,  most  of  the  nobility  being  ImperiaUsts,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  factions  which  divided  the  city.    He  refused  the 
lordship  of  Genoa  and  even  the  dogcship,  but  accepted  the 
position  of  perpetual  censor,  and  exerdsed  predominant  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  republic  until  his  death.    He  was  given  two 
palaces,  many  privileges,  and  the  title  of  Liberator  et  Pater 
Patriae.   As  imperial  admiral  he  commanded  several  expeditions 
against  the  Turks,  captiuing  Corona  and  Patras,  and  C0H)perating 
with  the  emperor  himself  in  the  capture  of  Tunis  ( 1 53  s) .    Charles 
found  him  an  invaluable  ally  in  the  wars  with  Frauds,  and  through 
him  extended  his  domination  over  the  whole  of  Italy.    Doria's 
defeat  by  the  Turks  at  Preveza  in  1538  was  said  to  be  not  in- 
voluntary, and  designed  to  spite  the  Venetians  whom  he  detested. 
He  accompanied  Charles  on  the  ill-fated  Algerian  expedition  of 
1541,  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  by  his  ability  just  saved  the 
whole  force  from  complete  disaster.    For  the  next  five  years  he 
continued  to  serve  the  emperor  in  various  wars,  in  which  he  was 
generally  successful  and  always  active,  although  now  over  seventy 
years  old;  there  was  hardly  an  important  event  in  Europe  in 
which  he  had  not  some  share.    After  the  peace  of  Cripy  between 
Francis  and  Charles  in  1544  he  hoped  to  end  his  days  in  quiet. 
But  his  great  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  the  anogance  of  his 
nephew  and  hdr  Giannettino  Doria,  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  in  1547  the  Fiesco  conspiracy  to  upset  the  power  of  his  house 
took  place.    Giaimet  tino  was  murdered ,  but  the  conspirators  were 
defeated,  and  Andrea  showed  great  vindictivencss  in  punishing 
them.    Many  of  thdr  fiefs  he  seized  for  himself,  and  he  was 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  duke  of  Parma 
(see  Farnesc),  who  had  helped  Fiesco.    Other  conspirades 
followed,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  of  GiuUo  Cibd 
(1 548),  but  all  failed.    Although  Doria  was  ambitious  and  harsh, 
be  was  a  good  patriot  and  successfully  opposed  the  emperor 
Charies*s  repeated  attempts  to  have  a  dtadel  built  in  Genoa  and 
garrisoned  by  Spaniards;  ndther  blandishments  nor  threats 
could  win  him  over  to  the  scheme.    Nor  did  age  lessen  his  energy, 
for  in  1550,  when  dghty-four  years  old,  he  again  put  to  sea  to 
punish  the  raids  of  his  old  enemies  the  Barbary  pirates,  but  with 
IK>  great  success.    War  between  France  and  the  Empire  having 
broken  out  once  more,  the  French  seized  Corsica,  then  admin- 
istered by  the  Genoese  Bank  of  St  George;  Doria  was  again 
sonunoaMi,  and  he  spent  two  years  (1553-1555)  in  the  island 


fighting  the  French  with  varying  fortune.  He  returned  to  Genoa 
for  good  in  1555,  and  bdng  very  old  and  infirm  he  gave  over  the 
command  of  the  galleys  to  his  great-nephew  Giovanni  Andrea 
Doria,  who  conducted  an  expedition  against  Tripoli,  but  proved 
even  more  imsuccessful  than  his  uncle  had  been  at  Algiers,  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  Andrea  Doria  died  on  the  25 Ih  of 
November  1560,  leaving  his  estates  to  Giovanni  Andrea.  The 
family  of  Doria-Pamphilii-Landi  (q.v.)  is  descended  from  him  and 
bears  his  title  of  prince  of  Melfi.  Doria  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
energy  and  a  great  admiral.  If  he  appears  unscrupulous  and  even 
treacherous  he  did  but  conform  to  the  standards  of  16th-century 
Italy. 

Bibliography.— E.  Pettt*s  AndrS  Doria  (Paris,  1887)  is  an  ac- 
curate and  documented  biography,  indicating  all  the  chief  works  on 
the  subject,  but  the  author  is  perhaps  unduly  harsh  in  his  judgment  of 
the  admiral;  F.  D.  Guerrazzi  s  Vita  di  Andrea  Doria  (31x1  ed.,  Milan, 
1874) :  among  the  eariicr  works  L.  Cappelloni's  Vita  dt  Andrea  Doria 
(Italian  edition,  Genoa,  1863)  and  v. Sigonius's  VitaAndreaeDoriae 
(1576)  may  be  mentioned:  see  also  "  Document!  tspano-pnovesi  dcl- 
rArchivio  di  Simancas  "  in  the  AUi  delta  Societd  ligure  di  Storia  patria, 
vol.  viiL;  the  Arckivio  storico  itaiiano  (serie  iii.  tome  iv.  parte  i., 
1866)  contains  a  bibliography,  but  a  great  deal  has  been  published 
since  that  date.  (L  V.*) 

DORIANS,  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  one  of  the  prindpal 
groups  of  Hellenic  peoples,  in  contradistinction  to  lonians  and 
Aeolians.  In  Hellenic  times  a  small  district  known  as  Doris  in 
north  Greece,  between  Motmt  Parnassus  and  Mount  Octa, 
counted  as  "  Dorian  *'  in  a  special  sense.  Practically  all  Pelo- 
ponnese,  except  Achaea  and  Elis,  was  "  Dorian,"  together  with 
Megara,  Aegina,  Crete,  Melos,  Thera,  the  Sporades  Islands  and 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Rhodes,  Cos,  Cnidus  and 
(formerly)  Hallcamassus  formed  a  "  Dorian "  confederacy. 
"  Dorian  "  colonies,  from  0>rinth,  Megara,  and  the  Dorian 
islands,  occupied  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily  from  Syracuse  to 
Selinus.  Dorian  states  usually  had  in  common  the  "  Doric  " 
dialect,  a  peculiar  calendar  and  cyde  of  festivals  of  which  the 
Hyacinthia  and  Cameia  were  the  chief,  and  certain  political 
and  social  institutions,  such  as  the  threefold  "  Dorian  tribes." 
The  worships  of  Apollo  and  Herades,  though  not  confined  to 
Dorians,  were  widely  regarded  as  in  some  sense  "  Dorian  "  in 
character. 

But  those  common  characters  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far. 
The  northern  Doris,  for  example,  spoke  Aeolic,  while  Elis,  Phods, 
and  many  non-Dorian  districts  of  north-west  Greece  spoke 
dialects  akin  to  Doric.  Many  Dorian  states  had  additional "  non- 
Dorian  tribes  ";  Sparta,  which  claimed  to  be  of  pure  and  typical 
Dorian  origin,  maintained  institutions  and  a  mode  of  life  which 
were  without  parallel  in  Peloponnese,  in  the  Parnassian  and 
in  the  Asiatic  Doris,  and  were  partially  reflected  in  Crete 
only. 

Most  non-Dorian  Greeks,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  accepted  much 
as  Dorian  which  was  in  fact  only  Spartan:  this  was  particularly 
the  case  in  the  political,  ethical  and  aesthetic  controversies  of  the 
5th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.  Much,  however,  which  was  common 
(in  art,  for  example)  to  Olympia,  Argolis  and  Aegina,  and  might 
thus  have  been  regarded  as  Dorian,  was  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  culture  of  Sparta. 

Traditional  Hisiory.—ln  the  diagrammatic  family  tree  of  the 
Greek  people,  as  it  appears  in  the  Hesiodic  catalogue  (6th  century) 
and  in  Hellanicus  (5th  century),  the  "  sons  of  Hellen  "  are  Dorus, 
Xuthus  (father  of  Ion  and  Achaeus)  and  Aeolus.  Dorus'  share 
of  the  inheritance  of  Hellen  lay  in  central  Greece,  north  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  between  Xuthus  in  north  Peloponnese  and 
Aeolus  in  Thessaly.  His  descendants,  dther  under  Dorus  or 
under  a  later  king  Aegimius,  occupied  Histiaeotis,  a  district  of 
northern  Thessaly,  and  afterwards  conquered  from  the  Dryopes 
the  head-waters  of  the  Boeotian  Cephissus  between  Mount 
Parnassus  and  Mount  Octa.  This  became  "  Doris  "  par  excdtence. 
Services  rendered  to  Aegimius  by  Herades  led  (i)  to  the  adoption 
of  Hyllus,  son  of  Heracles,  by  Aegimius,  side  by  side  with  his  own 
sons  Dymas  and  Pamphyltis,  and  to  a  threefold  grouping  of  the 
Dorian  dans,  as  Hylleis,  Dymanes  and  Pamphyli;  (2)  to  the 
assodation  of  the  people  of  Aegimius  in  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Hyllus  and  his  family  to  recover  their  lost  inheritance  in 
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Pdoponnese  (see  Hekacudak).  Tlie  last  of  these  attempts 
resulted  in  the  "  Dorian  conquest "  of  the  "  Achaeans  "  and 
"  lonians  "  of  Peloponnese,  and  in  the  assignment  of  Argolis, 
Laconia  and  Messenia  to  the  Heraddd  leaders,  Temenus, 
Aristodemus  and  Cresphontes  respectively;  of  Elis  to  their 
Aetolian  allies;  and  of  the  north  coast  to  the  remnants  of  the 
conquered  Achaeans.  The  conquest  of  Corinth  and  Megara  was 
placed  a  generation  later:  Arcadia  alone  claimed  to  have 
escaped  invasion.  This  conquest  was  dated  relatively  by 
Thucydides  (i.  12)  at  dghty  years  after  the  Trojan  War  and 
twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  by  the 
similar  "  invaders  from  Arne  ";  absolutdy  by  Hellanicus  and 
his  school  (5th  century)  at  X149  B.C.;  by  Isocrates  and  Ephorus 
(4th  century  b.c.)  at  about  1070  B.C.;  and  by  Sosibius, 
Eratosthenes  (3rd  century),  and  later  writers  generally,  at  the 
generations  from  1x25  to  iioo  B.C. 

The  invasion  was  commonly  believed  to  have  proceeded  by  way 
of  Aetolia  and  Elis,  and  the  name  Naupactus  was  interpreted  as 
an  allusion  to  the  needful  "  shipbuilding  "  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  One  legend  made  Dorus  himself  originally  an  Aetolian 
prince;  the  partidpation  of  Ozylus,  and  the  Aetolian  claim 
to  Elb,  appear  first  in  Ephorus  (4th  century).  The 'conquest 
of  Laconia  at  least  is  represented  in  5th-centux7  tradition  as 
immediate  and  complete,  though  one  legend  admits  the  previous 
death  of  the  Heraddd  leader  Aristodemus,  and  another  describes 
a  protracted  struggle  in  the  case  of  Corinth.  Pausanias,  however 
(following  Sosibius),  interprets  a  long  series  of  conflicts  in  Arcadia 
as  stages  in  a  gradual  advance  southward,  ending  with  the 
conquest  of  Amydae  by  King  Tdedus  (c.  800  B.C.)  and  of  Hdos 
by  King  Alcamenes  (c.  770  B.C.). 

Of  the  invasion  of  Argolis  a  quite  different  version  was  already 
current  in  the  4th  century.  This  represents  the  Argive  Dorians 
as  having  come  by  sea  (apparently  from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  the 
nearest  seashore  to  Parnassian  Doris),  accompanied  by  survivors 
of  the  Dryopes  (former  inhabitants  of  that  Doris),  whose  traces  in 
south  Euboea  (Styra  and  Carystus),  in  Cythnus,  and  at  Eion 
(Halieis),  Hermione  and  Asine  in  Argolis,  were  held  to  indicate 
their  probable  route. 

Ihe  Homeric  Dorians  of  Crete  were  also  interpreted  by  Andron 
and  others  (3rd  century)  as  an  advance-guard  of  this  sea-borne 
migration,  and  as  having  separated  from  the  other  Dorians  while 
still  m  Histiaeotis.  The  sth-century  tradition  that  the  Heraddd 
kings  of  Macedon  were  Temenid  ezHes  from  Argos  may  belong  to 
the  same  cycle. 

The  fate  of  the  Dorian  invaders  was  represented  as  differing 
locally.  In  Messenia  (according  to  a  legend  dramatized  by 
Euripides  in  the  5th  century,  and  renovated  for  political  ends  in 
the  4th  century)  the  descendants  of  Cresphontes  quarrelled 
among  themselves  and  were  exterminated  by  the  natives.  In 
Laconia  Aristodemus  (or  his  twin  sons)  effected  a  rigid  military 
occupation  which  eventually  embraced  the  whole  district,  and 
permitted  (a)  the  colonization  of  Mdos,  Thera  and  parts  of  Crete 
(before  800  B.c.)i  (b)  the  reconquest  and  annexation  of  Messenia 
(about  750  B.C.),  (c)  a  settlement  of  half-breed  Spartans  at 
Tarentxmi  in  south  Italy,  700  B.C.  In  Argos  and  other  dties  of 
Argolis  the  descendants  of  the  Achaean  chiefs  were  taken  into 
political  partnenhip,  but  a  tradition  of  race-feud  lasted  till 
historic  times.  Corinth,  Sicyon  and  Megara,  with  similar 
political  compromises,  mark  the  limits  of  Dorian  conquest; 
a  Dorian  invasion  of  Attica  (c.  xo66  B.C.)  was  checked  by  the 
self-sacrifice  of  King  Codrus:  "Either  Athens  must  perish  or  her 
king."  Aegina  was  reckoned  a  colony  of  Epidaurus.  Rhodes, 
and  some  Cretan  towns,  traced  descent  from  Argos;  Cnidus  from 
Argos  and  Sparta;  the  rest  of  Asiatic  Doris  from  Epidaurus  or 
Troezen  in  Argolis.  The  colonies  of  Corinth,  Sicyon  and  Megara, 
and  the  Sicilian  offshoots  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  bdong  to  historic 
times  (SthHith  centuries). 

Criticism  of  the  Traditional  History.— The  following  are  the 
problems: — (i)  Was  there  a  Dorian  invasion  as  described  in  the 
legends;  and,  if  not,  how  did  the  tradition  arise?  (2)  Who  were 
the  Dorian  invaders,  and  in  what  relation  did  they  stand  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  Greece?    (3)  How  far  do  the  Dorian 


states,  or  their  characteristics,  represent  the  descendants,  or  the 
culture,  of  the  original  invaders? 

The  Homeric  poems  (i2th-ioth  centuries)  know  of  Dorians 
only  in  Crete,  with  the  obscure  epithet  rptx&ua,  and  no  hint 
of  their  origin.  All  those  parts  of  Peloponnese  and  the  islands 
which  in  historic  times  were  "  Dorian  "  are  ruled  by  recently 
established  dynasties  of  "Achaean"  chiefs;  the  home  of  the 
Asiatic  Dorians  is  simply  "  Caria ";  and  the  geographical 
"catalogue"  in  Iliad  ii.  ignores  the  northern  Doris  altogether. 

The  almost  total  absence  from  Homer  not  only  of  "  Dorians  " 
but  of  "  lonians  "  and  even  of "  Hellenes  "  leads  to  the  condusion 
that  the  diagrammatic  genealogy  of  the  "  sons  of  HeUen  "  is  of 
post-Homeric  date;  and  that  it  originated  as  an  attempt  to 
dassify  the  Doric,  Ionic  and  Aeolic  groups  of  Hellenic  settlements 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  here  alone  do  the  three  names 
correspond  to  territorial,  linguistic  and  political  divisions.  The 
addition  of  an  "  Achaean  "  group,  and  the  indusion  of  this  and 
the  Ionic  group  under  a  single  generic  name,  would  naturally 
follow  the  recognition  of  the  r^  kinship  of  the  "  Achaean  " 
colonies  of  Magna  Graeda  with  those  of  Ionia.  But  the  attempt 
to  interpret,  in  terms  of  this  Asiatic  diagram,  the  actual  distribu- 
tion of  dialects  and  peoples  In  European  Greece,  led  to  difficulties. 
Here,  in  the  8thH3th  centuries,  all  the  Dorian  states  were  in  the 
hands  of  exdusive  aristocrades,  which  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  subject  populations.  Since  the  kinship  of  the 
latter  with  the  members  of  adjacent  non-Dorian  states  was 
admitted,  two  different  explanations  seem  to  have  been  made, 
(i)  on  behalf  of  the  non-Dorian  populations,  dther  that  the 
Dorians  were  no  true  sons  of  HeUen,  but  were  of  some  other 
northerly  ancestry;  or  that  they  were  merdy  Achaean  exiles; 
and  in  either  case  that  their  historic  predominance  resulted  from 
an  act  of  violence,  ill-disguised  by  their  association  with  the 
andent  daims  of  the  Pdoponneslan  Heradidae;  (2)  on  behalf 
of  the  Dorian  aristocrades,  (hat  they  were  in  some  special  sense 
"  sons  of  Hellen,"  if  not  the  only  genuine  Hdlenes;  the  rest  of 
the  European  Greeks,  and  in  particular  the  anti-Dorian  Athenians 
(with  their  marked  likeness  to  lonians),  being  regarded  as 
Hellenized  barbarians  of  "  Pdasglan  "  origin  (see  Pelasgians). 
This  process  of  Hellenlzatlon,  or  at  least  its  final  stage,  was 
further  regarded  as  intimately  connected  with  a  movement  of 
peoples  which  had  brought  the  "  Dorians  "  from  the  northern 
highlands  into  those  parts  of  Greece  which  they  occupied  in 
historic  times. 

So  long  as  the  Homeric  poems  were  believed  to  represent 
Hellenic  (and  mainly  Ionian)  beliefs  of  the  9th  century  or  later, 
the  historical  value  of  the  traditions  of  a  Dorian  invasion  was 
repeatedly  questioned;  most  recently  and  thoroughly  by  J. 
Beloch  {Gr.  Gesckickte,  i.,  Strassburg,  1893),  as  being  simply  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  political  geography  of  Homer  (t.f.  of 
8th-century  lonians  describing  12th-century  events)  with  that  of 
historic  Greece,  by  explaining  discrepancies  (due  to  Homeric 
ignorance)  as  the  result  of  "  migrations  "  in  the  interval.  Such 
legends  often  arise  to  connect  towns  bearing  identical  or  simiUr 
names  (such  as  are  common  in  Greece)  and  to  justify  political 
events  or  ambitions  by  legendary  precedents;  and  this  certainly 
happened  during  the  successive  political  rivalries  of  Dorian 
Sparta  with  non-Dorian  Athens  and  Thebes.  But  in  proportion 
as  an  earlier  date  has  become  more  probable  for  Homer,  the 
hypothesis  of  Ionic  origin  has  become  less  tenable,  and  the  bdief 
better  founded  (i)  that  the  poems  represent  a<x:urately  a  well- 
defined  phase  of  culture  in  prehistoric  Greece,  and  (2)  that  this 
"  Homeric  "  or  "  Achaean  "  phase  was  dosed  by  some  such 
general  catastrophe  as  is  presumed  by  the  legends. 

The  legend  of  a  Dorian  invasion  appears  first  in  Tyrtaeus,  a  7th- 
century  poet,  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  who  brings  the  Spartan 
Heracldds  to  Pdoponnese  from  Erineon  in  the  northern  Doris; 
and  the  lost  Epic  of  Aegimius,  of  about  the  same  date,  seems  to 
have  presupposed  the  same  story.  In  the  5th  century  Pindar 
ascribes  to  Aegimius  the  institutions  of  the  Pdopoimesian 
Dorians,  and  describes  them  as  the  "  Dorian  folk  of  Hyllus  and 
Aegimius,"  and  as  "  originating  from  PIndus  "  {Pylk.  v.  75:  d. 
Fr.  4).    Herodotus,  also  In  the  5th  century,  describes  them  as  the 
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typical  (perhaps  in  contrast  to  Athenians  as  the  only  genuine) 
Hellenes,  and  traces  their  numerous  wanderings  from  (i)  an 
original  home  "  in  Deucalion's  time  "  in  Phthiotis  (the  Homeric 
"  Hellas  ")  in  south  Thessaly,  to  (2)  Histiaeotis  "  below  Ossa 
and  Olympus  **  in  north-east  Thessaly  (note  that  the  kishric 
Histiaeotis  is  "  below  Findus  "  in  north-weji  Thessaly) :  this  was 
*'  in  the  days  of  Dorus/'  ».e.  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  Dorians 
«re  regarded  as  beoondng  specifically  distinct  from  the  generic 
**  Hellene  ":  thence  (3)  to  a  residence  "  in  Pindus,"  where  they 
passed  as  a  "  Macedonian  people."  Hence  (4)  they  moved  south 
to  the  Parnassian  Doris,  which  had  been  held  by  Dryopcs: 
and  hence  finally  (5)  to  Peloponnese.  Elsewhere  he  assigns  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dryopes  to  Heracles  in  co-operation  not  with 
Dorians  but  with  Malians.  Here  clearly  two  traditions  are 
combined: — one,  in  which  the  Dorians  originated  from  Hellas 
in  south  Thessaly,  and  so  are  "  children  of  Hellen  ";  another,  in 
which  they  were  a  "  Macedonian  people  "  intruded  from  the  north, 
from  Pindus,  past  Histiaeotis  to  Doris  and  beyond.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy coincidence  that  in  Macedonia  also  the  royal  family 
daimed  Heradeid  descent;  and  that "  Pindus  "  is  the  name  both 
of  the  mountains  above  Histiaeotis  and  of  a  stream  in  Doris. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  later  writers  {e.g.  Andron  in  Strabo 
475)  derived  the  Cretan  Dorians  of  Homer  from  those  of 
Histiaeotis,  and  that  other  legends  connected  Cretan  peoples  and 
places  with  certain  districts  of  Macedon. 

Thucydides  agrees  in  regarding  the  Parnassian  Doris  as  the 
"  mother^tate  "  of  the  Dorians  (L 107)  and  dates  the  invasion  (as 
above)  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  War;  this  agrees  approxi- 
mately with  the  pedigree  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  as  given  by 
Herodotus,  and  with  that  of  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  (considered  as 
evidence  for  the  foundation  date  of  an  Ionian  refugee-colony). 
Thucydides  also  accepts  the  story  of  Heradeid  leadership. 

The  legend  of  an  organized  apportionment  of  Peloponncse 
amongst  the  Heradeid  leaders  appears  first  in  the  sth-century 
tragedians, — not  earlier,  that  is,  than  the  rise  of  the  Pdoponnesian 
League, — and  was  amplified  in  the  4th  century;  the  Actolians' 
aid,  and  claim  to  Elis,  appear  first  in  Ephorus.  The  numerous 
details  and  variant  legends  preserved  by  later  writers,  particu- 
larly Strabo  and  Pausanias,  may  go  back  to  early  sources  {e.g. 
Herodotus  distinguished  the  "  load  "  from  the  "  poetic  "  versions 
of  events  in  early  Spartan  history);  but  much  seems  to  be 
referable  to  Ephorus  and  the  4th-century  political  and  rhetorical 
historians  ^-rtf.f.  the  enlarged  version  of  the  Heradeid  claims  in 
Isocrates  (ArckidamuSt  1 20)  and  the  theory  that  the  Dorians  were 
mere  disowned  Adiaeans  (Plato,  JLowr,  3).  Moreover,  many 
independent  considerations  suggest  that  in  its  main  outlines 
the  Dorian  invasion  is  historical 

The  Doric  Diakcts. — ^These  dialects  have  strongly  marked 
features  in  common  (future  in  -ota  -ouo  -cQ;  xst  pers.  pltir. 
in  'iia;  kSl  for  if;  -ac  -ai}  ^^,  but  differ  more  among 
themselves  than  do  the  Ionic.  Laconia  with  its  colonies  (includ- 
ing those  in  south  Italy)  form  a  dear  group,  in  which  -c  and  -c 
lengthen  to  -iy  and  -tf  as  in  Aeolic  Corinth  (with  its  Sicilian 
colonies),  the  Argolid  towns,  and  the  Asiatic  Doris,  form  another 
group,  in  which  -«  and  -o  become  -ct  and  -ou  as  in  Ionic. 
Connected  with  the  latter  (e.g.  by  -u  and  -ov)  are  the  "  northern" 
group: — Phocis,  including  Delphi,  with  Aetolia,  Acamania, 
Epirus  and  Phthiotis  in  south  Thessaly.  But  these  have  also 
some  forms  in  common  with  the  "  Aeolic  "  dialect  of  Boectia 
and  Thessaly,  which  in  historic  times  was  spoken  also  in  Doris; 
Locris  and  Elis  present  similar  northern  "Achaean-Doric" 
dialects.  Arcadia,  on  the  other  hand ,  in  the  heart  of  Peloponncse, 
retained  till  a  late  date  a  quite  different  dialect,  akin  to  the 
aiujent  dialect  of  Cyprus,  and  more  remotely  to  Aeolic. 
This  distribution  makes  it  dear  (i)  that  the  Doric  dialects  of 
Peloponncse  represent  a  superstratum,  more  recent  than  the 
^)eech  of  Arcadia;  (a)  that  Laconia  and  its  colonies  preserve 
features  alike,  -^  and  -<o  which  are  common  to  southern  Doric 
and  Aeolic;  (3)  that  those  parts  of  "  Dorian  "  Greece  in  which 
tradition  makes  the  pre-Dorian  population  "  Ionic,"  and  in  which 
the  political  structure  shows  that  the  conquered  were  less 
completely  subjugated,  exhibit  the  Ionic  -u  and  -ov;  (4)  that  as 


we  go  north,  similar  though  more  barbaric  dialects  extend  far 
up  the  western  side  of  central-northern  Greece,  and  survive  also 
locally  in  the  highlands  of  south  Thessaly;  (5)  that  east  of  the 
watershed  Aeolic  has  prevailed  over  the  area  which  has  legends 
of  a  Boeotian  and  Thcssalian  migration,  and  replaces  Doric  in  the 
northern  Doris.  All  this  points  on  the  one  hand  to  an  intrusion 
of  Doric  dialect  into  an  Arcadian^and-Ionic-speaking  area;  on 
the  other  hand  to  a  subsequent  expansion  of  Aeolic  over  the 
north-eastern  edge  of  an  area  which  once  was  Dorian.  But  this 
distribution  does  not  by  itself  prove  that  Doric  speech  was  the 
language  of  the  Dorian  invaders.  Its.  area  coinddes  also  approxi- 
mately with  that  of  the  previous  Achaean  conquests;  and  if  the 
Dorians  were  as  backward  culturally  as  traditions  and  archaeology 
suggest,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  soon  adopted  the  language 
of  the  conquered,  as  the  Norman  conquerors  did  in  England.  As 
evidence  of  an  intrusion  of  northerly  folk,  however,  the  distribu- 
tion of  dialects  remains  important.    See  Gkeek  Language. 

The  common  calendar  and  cycle  of  festiwls,  observed  by  all 
Dorians  (of  which  the  Cameia  was  chief),  and  the  distribution  in 
Greece  of  the  worships  of  Apollo  and  Herades,  which  attained 
pre-eminence  mainly  in  or  near  districts  historically  "  Dorian," 
suggest  that  these  cidts,  or  an  important  dement  in  them,  were 
introduced  comparativdy  late,  and  represent  the  beliefs  of  a  fresh 
ethnic  superstratum.  The  steady  dependence  of  Sparta  on  the 
Delphic  orade,  for  example,  is  best  explained  as  an  observance 
inherited  from  Parnassian  ancestors. 

The  social  and  Pi^itical  structure  of  the  Dorian  states  of 
Peloponncse  presupposes  likewise  a  conquest  of  an  older  highly 
dvilized  population  by  small  bands  of  comparativdy  barbarous 
raiders.  Sparta  in  particular  remained,  even  after  the  reforms  of 
Lycurgus,  and  on  into  historic  times,  simply  the  isolated  camp  of 
a  compact  army  of  occupation,  of  some  5000  families,  bearing 
traces  still  of  the  fusion  of  several  bands  of  invaders,  and  main- 
tained as  an  exclusive  political  aristocracy  of  professional  soldiers 
by  the  labour  of  a  whole  population  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
serfs.  The  serfs  were  rigidly  debarred  from  intermixture  or  social 
advancement,  and  were  watched  by  their  masters  with  a  suspidon 
fully  justified  by  recurrent  ineffectual  revolts.  The  other  states, 
such  as  Argos  and  Corinth,  exhibited  just  such  compromises 
between  conquerors  and  conquered  as  the  legends  described, 
conceding  to  the  older  population,  or  to  sections  of  it,  political 
incorporation  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  Cretan  dties, 
irrespective  of  origin,  exhibit  serfage,  militant  aristocracy,  rigid 
martial  discipline  of  all  dtizens,  and  other  marked  analogies  with 
Sparta;  but  the  Asiatic  Dorians  and  the  other  Dorian  colonies 
do  not  differ  appredably  in  their  sodal  and  political  history  from 
their  Ionian  and  Aeolic  neighbours.  Tarentum  alone,  partly  from 
Spartan  origin,  partly  through  stress  of  local  conditions,  shows 
traces  of  militant  asceticism  for  a  while. 

Archaeological  evidence  points  dearly  now  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  splendid  but  overgrown  dvilization  of  the  Mycenaean 
or  "  late  Minoan  "  period  of  the  Aegean  Bronze  Age  collapsed 
rather  suddenly  before  a  rapid  succession  of  assaults  by  com- 
paratively barlMirous  invaders  from  the  European  mainland  north 
of  the  Aegean;  that  these  invaders  passed  partly  by  way  of 
Thrace  and  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  partly  by  Macedon 
and  Thessaly  into  peninsular  Greece  and  the  Aegean  islands; 
that  in  east  Peloponncse  and  Crete,  at  all  events,  a  first  shock 
(somewhat  later  than  1500  B.C.)  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
cultural,  social  and  political  situation  which  in  many  respects 
resembles  what  is  depicted  in  Homer  as  the  "  Achaean  "  age,  with 
prindpal  centres  in  Rhodes,  Crete,  Laconia,  Argolis,  Attica, 
Orchomenus  and  south-east  Thessaly;  and  that  this  regime  was 
itself  shattered  by  a  second  shock  or  series  of  shocks  somewhat 
earlier  than  1000  B.C.  These  latter  events  correspond  in  character 
and  date  with  the  traditional  irruption  of  the  Dorians  and  their 
associates. 

The  nationality  of  these  invaders  is  disputed.  Survival  of  fair 
hair  and  complexion  and  light  eyes  among  the  upper  classes  in 
Thebes  and  some  other  localities  shows  that  the  blonde  type  of 
mankind  which  is  characteristic  of  north-western  Europe  had 
already  penetrated  into  Greek  lands  before  classical  times;  but 
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the  ascription  of  the  some  physical  traiu  to  the  Achaeaos  of 
Homer  forbids  us  to  regard  them  as  peoiliar  to  that  latest  wave 
oi  pre-dassical  immigrants  to  which  the  Dorians  belong;  and 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  coloration  oif  the 
Spartans,  who  alone  were  reputed  to  be  pure-blooded  Dorians 
in  historic  times. 

Language  is  no  better  guide,  for  it  is  not  dear  that  the  Dorian 
dialect  is  Uiat  of  the  most  recent  conquerors,  and  not  rather  that 
of  Uie  conquered  Achaean  inhabitants  of  southern  Greece;  in  any 
case  it  presents  no  such  affinities  with  any  non-HeUcnic  speech 
as  would  serve  to  trace  its  origin.  Even  in  northern  and  west- 
central  Greece,  all  vestige  of  any  former  prevalence  has  been 
obliterated  by  the  spread  of  "  Aeolic  "  dialects  akin  to  those  of 
Thenaly  and  Boeotia;  even  the  northern  Doris,  for  example, 
spoke  "Aeolic"  in  historic  times. 

The  doubt  already  suggested  as  to  language  applies  still  more 
to  such  characteristics  as  Dorian  music  and  other  forms  of  art,  and 
to  Dorian  customs  generally.  It  is  clear  from  the  traditions  about 
Lycuxgus  iq.v.),  for  example,  that  even  the  Spartans  had  been  a 
long  while  in  Laconia  before  their  state  was  rescued  from  disorder 
by  his  reforms;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  legend  that  the  new 
institutions  were  borrowed  from  Crete,  we  perhaps  have  here  too 
a  late  echo  of  the  legislative  fame  of  the  land  of  Minos.  Certainly 
the  Spartans  adopted,  together  with  the  political  traditions  of  the 
Heradeids,  many  old  Laconian  cults  and  observances  such  as 

those  connected  with  the  Tyndaridae. 
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Di*  Lakedaimonier  und  ihre  Bundestenossen,  L  (L«pzig,  1878); 
S.  Bdoch,  "  Die  doriachc  Wanderune,    in  Rluin.  Mus.  xlv.  (1890), 

5   ff.;   H.   ColUtx,   Swnntlung  aer_gr,   DiaUkt-InsekrifuHj   iit. 


ttingen,  1899-1905);  R.  Meister,  "  Doner  und  Ach&er"  in  Abh.  d. 
-      .  Ges.  Wiss.  (Phil.-hist  Kl.),  xxiv.  3  (Ldprig,  looi). 


.  Sdchs, 


DORIA-PAHPHIUI-LANDI,  a  princely  Roman  family  of 
Genoese  extraction.  The  founder  of  the  house  was  Ansaldo 
d'Oria,  consul  of  Genoa  in  the  X2th  century,  but  the  authentic 
pedigree  is  traced  no  further  back  than  to  Paolo  d'Oria  (1335). 
The  most  famous  member  of  the  family  was  Andrea  Doria  (q.v.), 
perpetual  censor  of  Genoa  in  1528  and  admiral  to  the  emperor 
Charies  V.,  who  was  created  prince  of  Melfi  (1531)  and  marquis 
of  Tursi  (in  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  in  1555.  The  marquisate  of 
Civiex  and  the  county  of  Cavallamonte  were  conferred  on  the 
family  in  X576,  the  duchy  of  Tursi  in  1594,  the  prindpality  of 
Avella  in  1607,  the  duchy  of  Avigliano  in  1613.  In  1760  the  title 
of  ReichsfUrst  or  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  added 
and  attached  to  the  lordship  of  Torriglia  and  the  marquisate 
of  Borgo  San  Stefano,  together  with  the  qualification  of  Hoch' 
gebcrtn.  That  same  year  the  Dorias  inherited  the  fiefs  and  titles 
of  the  house  of  Pamphilii-Landi  of  Gubbio,  patridans  of  Rome 
and  princes  of  San  Martino,  Valmontano,  Val  di  Toro,  Bardi 
and  Corupiano.  The  Doria-Pamphilii  palace  in  Rorhe,  a  splendid 
edifice,  was  built  in  the  X7th  century,  and  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings.  The  Villa  Doria-Pamphilii  with  its 
gardens  is  one  of  the  lovdiest  roimd  Rome.  During  the  siege  of 
2849  it  was  Garibaldi's  headquarters. 

DORION.  SIR  ANTOINB  AIMfii  (1816-1891),  Canadian 
lawyer  and  statesman,  son  of  Pierre  Dorion  and  Genevieve 
Bureau,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Sainte  Anne  de  la  Parade  on  the 
17th  of  January  x8i6.  He  was  educated  at  Nicolct  College,  and 
in  his  twenty-second  year  went  to  Montreal  to  read  law  with 
M.  Cherrier,  an  eminent  lawyer  for  whom  he  retained  a  lasting 
friendship.  On  the  6th  of  January  1843  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  province,  became  the  partner  of  M.  Cherrier,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  married  in  1848  Iphigfnie,  daughter  of  Dr  Jean  Baptiste 
Trestler,  of  Vaudreuil.  Dorion  descended  from  an  old  Liberal 
family  which  from  eariy  days  had  supported  the  reform  party  in 
Canada.  His  father,  a  merchant  of  Sainte  Anne,  was  a  member 
of  the  legislative  assembly  for  the  county  of  Charoplain,  from 

>  In  the  baptismal  certificate  the  name  is  entered  as  "£m6" 
("Edm^-Aime). 


1830  to  Z838,  and  his  grandfather,  on  the  maternal  aide,  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Saint  Maurice  in  the  same  body  from 
18x9  to  x83a  At  the  time  that  Dorion  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  Canada  was  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  her  political  life. 
The  rebellion  of  1837  had  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  of  X79X,  and  the  union  of  the  provinces,  effected 
under  the  Imperial  Act  of  1840,  was  framed  to  compd  the 
obedience  of  the  refractory  populatiozL  It  was  an  unsatisfactory 
measure,  providing  a  single  legislature  for  two  provixices,  with  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  province,  irrespective 
of  populatioxL  At  the  time  the  lower  province  was  the  lar^,  but 
it  was  foreseen  that  a  tide  of  English  emigration  would  eventuaOy 
place  the  upper  province  in  the  stronger  positioiL  Indeed,  at  the 
date  of  the  Union,  there  were  many  English  residents  in  the  lower 
province,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  the  English  had  then  the 
majority.  From  the  first  it  was  apparent  that  rq>rcsentation  by 
population  would  become  an  issue,  and  forseveral  years  there  was 
a  constant  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, which  was  only  achieved  after  the  contest  of  2848,  when 
the  La  Fontaine-Baldwin  administration  was  maintained  in 
power.  The  difficulty  had  been  avoided  durixag  the  first  years  of 
the  Union  by  La  Fontaine,  who  succeeded  in  uniting  En^ish  and 
French  Liberals,  and  by  substituting  prindplcs  for  race  carried 
out  a  policy  based  upon  a  broader  conception  of  human  interests. 
Although  a  decisive  victory  had  been  gained  by  La  Fontaine  and 
Baldwin  in  2848,  they  did  not  press  for  an  immediate  overthrow 
of  institutions  which  for  years  had  been  a  cause  of  contention, 
and  their  influence  gradiudly  diminished  until,  on  the  28th  of 
October  1851,  the  administration  was  handed  over  to  Hincks 
and  Morin.  Liberal  prindples  had  now  become  aggressive; 
the  new  leaders  did  not  keep  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
thdr  majority  decreased,  and,  on  the  xxth  of  September  2854, 
a  govenunent  was  formed  by  McNab  and  Morin. 

The  dections  of  2854  had  brought  new  blood  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Liberal  party,  yoimg  men  eager  to  carry  out  measures  of 
reform,  and  Dorion  was  chosen  as  leader.  Under  the  coalition 
brought  about  by  McNab  between  the  Tories  of  Upper  Canada 
and  the  Liberab  of  the  lower  province  old  abuses  were  removed, 
and,  after  the  abolition  of  sdgneurial  tenure  and  dexgy  reserves, 
it  appeared  that  the  political  atmosphere  was  dear.  In  2856  the 
question  of  representation  by  population  was  again  prominent 
Upper  Canada  had  increased,  and  it  contxibuted  a  larger  share  to 
the  revenue,  and  demanded  proportionate  representatioiL  La 
Fontaixie  had  pointed  out,  at  the  time  he  was  prime  minister, 
that  representation  by  population  would  subject  the  weaker 
province  to  the  control  of  the  stronger,  and  that  as  he  would  not 
impose  the  prindple  upon  Upper  Caiuula  at  the  time  be  would 
not  concede  it,  without  constitutional  restraint,  if  her  position 
were  reversed.  Upper  Caxuula  now  became  aggressive  and  the 
question  had  to  be  settled.  Macdonald,  who  became  prime 
minister  in  1856,  and  had  formed  a  new  govenmient  with  Cartier 
in  X857,  maintained  that  no  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
necessary;  that  existing  conditions  were  satisfactory.  Brown, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  declared  that  representation 
by  population  was  imperative,  with  or  without  constitutional 
changes;  and  Dorion  appears  to  have  suggested  the  true  remedy, 
when  he  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  1856: — 

"That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means  that 
should  be  adopted  to  form  a  new  political  and  legislative  organizatioa 
of  the  heretoiore  provinces  of  uppo-  and  Lower  Canada,  dther  by 
the  establishment  of  thdr  former  territorial  divisionB  or  by  a  diviMon 
of  each  province,  to  as  to  form  a  federation,  having  a  federal  govern- 
ment  and  a  local  legislature  for  each  one  of  the  new  provinces,  and  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  to  reguUte  the 
affairs  of  united  Canada,  in  a  manner  which  would  be  equitaUe  to 
the  different  aecrions  of  the  province,'* 

Dorion  was  in  advance  of  the  time.  He  understood  the  true 
prindple  of  federative  union  as  applicable  to  Canada.  But  he  did 
not  pursue  this  idea,  and  in  fact  his  following  was  never  suffidcndy 
strong  to  enable  him  to  give  effect  to  the  sound  measures  he  was  so 
capable  of  formulating.  This,  perhaps,  was  his  spedal  weakness. 
On  the  3nd  of  August  2858  he  formed  an  administration  with 
Bxown,  but  was  forced  to  resign  after  bang  io  office  three  days. 
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When  the  question  of  confederation  was  discussed  a  few  years 
bter  he  opposed  the  scheme,  believing  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  the  union  at  the  time,  although  he  admitted  "that 
commerciai  intercouxse  may  increase  sufficiently  to  render 
confederation  desirable."  In  1873  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
minister  of  justice  in  the  Mackenzie  govenmxent,  and  during  the 
six  months  that  he  was  in  office  passed  the  Electoral  Law  of  1874 
and  the  Controverted  Elections  Act.  Dorion  sat  as  member  of 
the  assembly  for  the  provmce  of  Canada  for  the  dty  of  Montreal 
from  1854  to  i86x,  for  the  coimty  of  Hochelaga  from  x86a  to  1867 ; 
as  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  county  of  Hochelaga 
from  1867  to  July  1873,  and  for  the  county  of  Napierville  from 
September  1872  to  June  1874,  when  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  province.  In  1878  he  was  created  a  knight  bachelor. 
He  died  at  Montreal  on  the  jxst  of  May  x8qx.  No  more  abl^  or 
npri^t  judge  ever  adorned  the  Canadian  bench.  He  had  a  broad, 
dear  xnhid,  vast  knowledge,  and  commanded  respect  from  the 
loftiness  of  his  character  and  the  strength  of  his  abilities.  The 
keynote  of  his  life  was  an  unswerving  devoticn  to  duty. 

See  Dorioih  a  SktUky  by  Fennings  Taylor  (Montreal,  1865) ;  and 
*'  Sir  Antoine  Ami£  Dorion."  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  in  T&  W^k 
(1887).  (A.  C.  D.) 

DORIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  small  district  in  central  Greece, 
forming  a  wedge  between  Mts.  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  contain- 
ing the  head-waters  of  the  Cephissus,  which  passes  at  the  gorge  of 
Dadion  into  the  neighbouring  land  of  Phods.  This  little  vJley, 
which  nowhere  exceeds  4  m.  in  breadth  and  could  barely  give 
sustenance  to  four  small  townships,  owed  its  importance  partly  to 
its  conunand  over  the  stnt^c  road  from  Heracleia  to  Amphissa, 
which  pierced  the  Parnassus  range  near  Cytinium,  but  chiefly 
to  Its  prestige  as  the  alleged  mother-country  of  the  Dorian 
conquerors  of  Fdoponnesus  (see  Dorians).  Its  history  is  mainly 
made  up  of  petty  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Oetaeans  and 
Pbocians.  The  latter  pressed  them  hard  in  457,  when  the 
Spartans,  admitting  their  claim  to  be  the  Dorian  metrcqwlis,  sent 
an  army  to  their  aid,  and  again  during  the  second  Si^ed  War 
(356-346).  Except  for  a  casual  mention  of  its  cantonal  league 
in  X96,  Doris  passed  eariy  out  of  history;  the  inhabitants  may 
have  been  exterminated  during  the  conflicts  between  Aetolia 
and  Macedonia. 


D0RISLAU8,  ISAAC  (x  595-1649),  Anglo-Dutch  kwyer  and 
diplomatist,  was  bom  in  1595  at  Alkmaar,  Holland,  the  son  of 
a  minister  of  the  Dutch  reformed  church.  He  was  educated  at 
Leiden,  removed  to  England  about  1627,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
lectureship  in  history  at  Cambridge,  where  his  attempt  to  justify 
the  Dutch  xcvolt  against  Spain  led  to  his  early  resignation.  In 
1629  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  the  College  of  Advocates. 
In  X632  he  made  his  peace  at  court,  and  on  two  occasions  acted 
as  judge  advocate,  in  the  bishops'  war  of  1640  and  in  1643  in 
the  army  commanded  by  Essex.  In  X648  he  became  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
errand  to  the  states  general  of  Holland.  He  assisted  in  preparing 
the  charge  of  high  treason  against  Charles  I.,and,while  negotiating 
an  alliance  between  the  O>mmonwealth  and  the  Dutch  Republic, 
was  murdered  at  the  Hague  by  royalist  refugees  on  the  xoth  of 
May  X  649.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
moved  in  x66i  to  St  Margaret's  churchyard. 

OOHKINO.  a  market  town  in  the  Reigate  parliamentary 

division  of  Surrey,  England,  36  m.  S.S.W.  of  London,  on  the 

London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  and  the  South-Eastem  & 

Chatham  railways.    Pop.  of  urban  district  (xglbx)  7670.    It  is 

pleasantly  situated  on  the  riva  Mole,  in  a  sheltered  vale  near 

the  base  of  Box  HflL    It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  residential 

district    The  parish  church  of  St  Martin's  is  a  handsome  edifice 

rebuilt  in  1873.    Lime  of  exceptionally  good  quality  is  burnt  to 

&  large  extent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  forms  an  important 

trUcIe  of  trade;  it  is  derived  from  the  Lower  Chalk  formation. 

Dorking  has  long  been  famous  for  a  finely  flavoured  breed  of  fowl 

dtstingnidied  by  its  having  five  toes.    Several  fine  mansions 

are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  notably  that  of  Deepdene,  contain- 
vin« 


ing  part  of  a  gallery  of  sculpture  collected  here  by  Thomas  Hope, 
the  author  of  A  nasUmus.  A  Roman  road,  which  crossed  from  the 
Sussex  coast  to  the  Thames,  passed  near  the  present  churchyard  of 
St  Martin. 

DORL^AHS.  LOUIS  (1543-1639),  French  poet  and  political 
pamphleteer,  was  bom  in  x  543,  in  Paris.  He  studied  under  Jean 
Daurat,  and  after  taking  his  degree  in  law  began  to  practise  at 
the  bar  with  but  slight  success.  He  wrote  indifferent  verses,  but 
was  a  redoubtable  pamphleteer.  After  the  League  had  arrested 
the  royalist  members  of  parliament,  he  was  appointed  (1589) 
advocate-gencraL  His  "AvertissemerU  des  cathcliques  anglais  aux 
Fran^tis  catkoliques  du  danger  oU  Us  sent  de  perdre  la  rdigion  et 
d'expSrimenter,  comme  en  Angletene,  la  cruautS  des  ministres  s*Us 
re^>ivent  d  la  couronne  un  roi  qui  soil  hSriiique  "  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  English.  One  of  his 
pamphlets,  Le  Banquet  ou  apris-dfnSe  du  conUe  d'AriUf  in  which 
he  accused  Henry  of  insincerity  in  his  return  to  the  Ronuun 
Catholic  faith,  was  so  scurrilous  as  to  be  disapproved  of  by  many 
members  of  the  League.  When  Henry  at  length  entered  Paris, 
Dorl£ans  was  among  the  number  of  the  proscribed.  He  took 
refuge  in  Antwerp,  where  be  remained  for  nine  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  he  received  a  pardon,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  but  was  soon  imprisoned  for  sedition.  The  king,  however, 
released  him  after  three  months  in  the  Concieigerie,  and  by  this 
means  attached  him  permanently  to  his  cause,  ^s  last  years 
were  passed  in  obscurity,  and  he  died  in  X629. 

DORMER  (from  Lat.  darmire,  to  sleep),  in  architecture,  a 
window  rising  out  of  the  roof  and  lighting  the  room  in  it:  some- 
times, however,  pierced  in  a  small  gable  built  flush  with  the  wall 
below,  or  corbelled  out,  as  frequently  in  Scotland.  In  CSermany, 
where  the  roofo  are  very  lofty,  there  are  three  or  four  rows  of 
dormers,  one  above  the  other,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ^Mice 
in  the  roof  is  necessarily  subdivided  by  flooxa.  In  some  of  the 
French  ch&teaux  the  dormers  (Fr.  lucarne)  are  highly  elaborated, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  (^ambotd,  they  form  Uie  principal 
architectural  features.  In  these  cases  they  are  either  placed  flush 
with  the  wall  or  recede  behind  a  parapet  and  gutter  only,  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  solid  wall,  as  they  are  built  in  stone.  In  (Germany 
they  assume  larger  proportions  and  constitute  small  gables  with 
two  or  three  storeys  of  windows.  The  term  "  dormer"  arose 
from  the  windows  being  those  of  sleeping-zooms.  In  the  phrase 
"  dormer  b«Lm  "  or  "  dormant  beam,"  meaning  a  tie-beam,  we 
have  the  same  sense  as  in  the  modem  "  sleeper." 

DORMITORT  (Lat.  dormUorium,  a  sleepmg  place),  the  xuime 
given  in  monasteries  to  the  monks'  sleepmg  apartment.  Some- 
times it  formed  one  long  room,  but  was  more  generally  subdivided 
hito  as  many  cells  or  partitions  as  there  were  monks.  It  was 
generally  placed  on  the  first  floor  with  a  direct  entrance  into  the 
church.  The  dormitories  were  sometimes  of  great  length;  the 
longest  known;  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  near 
Bologna  (now  suppressed),  is  said  to  have  been  over  400  ft.  In 
some  of  the  larger  mansions  of  the  Elizabethan  period  the  space 
in  the  roof  constitutes  a  long  gallery,  which  in  those  days  was 
occasioxuJly  utilized  as  a  dormitory.  The  name  "  dormitory  "  is 
also  applied  to  the  large  bedrooms  with  a  number  of  beds,  in 
schools  and  similar  modem  institutes. 

DORMOUSE  (a  word  usually  taken  to  be  connected  with  Lat 
dormiret  to  sleep,  with  "  mouse  "  added,  cf.  Germ.  Sckhfratle; 
it  is  not  a  cormption  of  Fr.  dormeuse;  Skeat  suggests  a  connexion 
with  IceL  ddr^  benumbed,  cf.  Eng. "  doze  "),  the  name  of  a  small 
British  rodent  mammal  having  the  general  appearance  of  a 
squirrel.  This  rodent,  Muscardinus  meSanarius,  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  its  genus,  but  belongs  to  a  family^-the  Glindae, 
or  i/yoxi^oe— containing  a  small  number  of  Old  "World  species. 
An  the  dormice  are  small  rodents  (although  many  of  them  are 
double  the  size  of  the  British  species),  of  arboreal  habits,  and  for 
the  most  part  x>f  squirrel-like  appearance;  some  of  their  most 
distinctive  features  being  internal.  In  the  more  typical  members 
of  the  group,  forming  the  sub-family  Clirinae,  there  are  four  pairs 
of  check-teeth,  which  are  rooted  and  have  transverse  enamel-folds. 
As  the  characters  of  the  genera  are  given  in  the  article  Rooemtia 
it  wiU  suffice  to  state  that  the  typical  genus  (7/is  is  represented  by 
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the  Urge  European  edible  dormouse,  C.  wdgaris  (or  G.  glis),  a  grey 
species  with  black  markings  known  in  Germany  as  SiebenschlUfer; 
the  genus  ranges  from  continental  Europe  to  Japan.  The  common 
dormouse  Uuscardinus  OHUanarius,  ranging  from  England  to 
Russia  and  Asia,  is  of  the  wa»  of  a  mouse  and  mainly  chestnut- 
coloured.  The  third  genus  is  represented  by  the  continental  Urot, 
or  garden-dormouse,  Eliomys  guercinus,  which  is  a  large  parti- 
coloured spedes,  with  several  local  forms — either  q)ecies  or  races. 
Lastly,  Gra^AtKTttf,  of  which  the  spedes  are  also  large,  is  solely 
African.  In  their  arboreal  life,  and  the  habit  of  sitting  up  on  their 
hind-legs  with  their  food  grasped  in  the  fore-paws,  dormice  are  like 
squirrels,  from  which  th^  differ  in  being  completdy  nocturnal. 
They  live  dther  among  bushes  or  in  trees,  and  make  a  neat  nest  for 
the  reception  of  their  young,  which  are  bom  blind.  The  species 
inhabiting  cold  climates  construct  a  winter  nest  in  which  they 
hibernate,  waking  up  at  times  to  feed  on  an  accumulated  store  of 
nuts  and  other  food.  Before  retiring  they  become  very  fat,  and 
at  such  times  the  edible  dormouse  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  on 
the  Continent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season  the  common 
dormouse  retires  to  its  nest,  and  curling  itself  up  in  a  ball>  becomes 
dormant.  A  warmer  day  than  usual  restores  it  fo  temporary 
activity,  and  then  it  supplies  itself  with  food  from  its  autumn 
hoard,  again  becoming  torpid  till  roused  by  the  advent  of  spring. 
The  young  are  generally  four  in  nimiber,  and  are  produced  twice  a 
year.  They  are  bom  bUnd,  but  in  a  marvdiously  short  period  artf 
able  to  cater  for  thcmsdves;  and  their  hibernation  begins  later 
in  the  season  than  with  the  adults.  The  fur  of  the  dormouse  is 
tawny  above  and  paler  beneath,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  throat. 
A  second  subfamily  is  represented  by  the  IncHan  Platacanthomys 
and  the  Chinese  TypMomys,  in  which  there  are  only  three  pairs  of 
cheek-teeth;  thus  connecting  the  more  tyincal  members  of  the 
famUy  with  the  Muridae.  (R.  L .*) 

DORNBIRN,  a  township  in  the  Austrian  province  of  the 
Vorarlberg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dorobirner  Ach,  at  the  point 
where  it  flows  out  of  the  hilly  region  of  the  Bregenzerwald  into  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  on  its  way  to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
It  is  by  rail  7)  m.  S.  of  Bregcnz,  and  1 5  m.  N.  of  Feldkirch.  It  is 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  Vorarlberg,  its  population  in  1900 
bdng  13.053.  The  name  Dombtm  is  a  collective  appellation  for 
four  villages — Dorabirn,  Hatlerdorf ,  Oberdorf  and  Haselstauden 
— which  strag^e  over  a  distance  of  about  3  m.  It  is  the  chief 
industrial  centre  in  the  Vorarlberg,  the  regulated  Dombiraer 
Ach  fumishing  motive  power  for  several  factories  for  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  worked  muslin,  dyeing,  iron-founding 
and  so  on.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

DORNBURO,  a  tQwn  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe- 
Wdmar,  romantically  situated  on  a  hill  400  ft.  above  the  Saale, 
on  the  railway  Grossheringen-Jena  and  7  m.  N.E.  of  the  latter. 
Pop.  700.  Doraburg  is  an  andcnt  town,  but  is  chiefly  famous 
for  its  three  grand-ducal  castles.  Of  these,  the  Altes  Schloss  is 
built  on  the  site  of  an  imperial  stronghold  (Kaiserpfalz),  once  a 
bulwark  against  the  Slavs,  often  a  residence  of  the  emperors  Otto 
II.  and  Otto  III.,  and  where  the  emperor  Henry  II.  held  a  diet  in 
1005;  the  Neues  Schloss  in  Italian  style  of  architecture,  built 
X 7a8-i 748,  with  pretty  gardens.  Here  Goethe  was  often  a  guest, 
"  healing  the  blows  of  fate  and  the  wounds  of  the  heart  in 
Domburg."  The  third  and  southernmost  of  the  three  is  the  so- 
called  Stohmannsches  Rittergut,  purchased  in  1824  and  fitted  as  a 
modem  palace. 

DORNER,  ISAAC  AUGUST  (X809-X884),  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  at  Neuhausen-ob-Eck  in  Wttrttemberg  on  the 
20th  of  June  1809.  His  father  was  pastor  at  Neuhausen.  He  was 
educated  at  Maulbronn  and  the  university  of  Tubingen.  After 
acting  for  two  years  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  his  native  place 
he  traveOed  in  England  and  Holland  to  complete  his  studies 
and  acquaint  himself  with  different  types  of  Protestantism.  He 
retumcxi  to  Tubingen  in  1834,  and  in  1837  was  made  professor 
extraordinarius  of  theology.  As  a  student  at  the  university,  one 
iof  his  teachers  had  been  Christian  Friedrich  Schmid  (x794-i85a), 
author  of  a  wdl-known  book,  Biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen 
TestamenUSf  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  F.  C. 
Baur.    At  Schmid's  suggestion,  and  with  his  encouragement. 


Domer  set  to  work  upon,  a  history  of  the  devdopmeat  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  EtOwicUuHgigesckickU  d«r  Lekn 
von  der  Person  ChristL  He  published  the  fint  part  of  it  in  1835, 
the  year  in  which  Strauss,  his  colleague,  gave  to  the  pvdilic  his 
Life  of  Jesus;  completed  it  in  X839,  and  afterwards  copsidaably 
enlarged  it  for  a  second  edition  (1845-X856).  It  was  an  indirect 
reply  to  Strauss,  which  showed  "  profound  learning,  objectivity 
of  judgment,  and  fine  appreciation  of  the  moving  ideasof  bistocy  " 
(Otto  Pfldderer).  The  author  at  once  took  high  rank  as  a 
theologian  and  historian,  and  In  1839  was  invited  to  Kid  as 
professor  ordinarius.  It  was  here  that  he  produced,  «.nM>agrt 
other  works.  Das  Princip  unserer  Kircke  nock  dem  inmeru 
VerhOtniss  seiner  smei  SeUen  betracktei  (i84t).  In  1843  he 
removed  as  professor  of  theology  to  Kdnigsberg.  Thenoe  he  was 
called  to  Bonn  in  1847,  and  to  Gdttingen  in  1853.  Finally  in  1863 
he  settled  in  the  same  capadty  at  Beiiin,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  supreme  consistorial  coundL  A  few  yean  later  (1867)  he 
published  his  valuable  Gesckiekte  der  proteslantischen  Tkeelope 
(Eng.  trans..  History  of  Protestant  Theology ^a  vola.,i87x),  in  which 
he  '  devdoped  and  daborated,"  as  Pfldderer  says,  "  his  own 
convictions  by  his  diligent  and  loving  study  d  the  history  of 
the  Church's  thought  and  belid."  The  theological  positions  to 
which  he  ultimatdy  attained  are  best  seen  in  his  Ckristiiche 
Claubenslekre,  published  shortly  bdore  his  death  (X879-X88X). 
It  is  "a  work  eztremdy  rich  in  thought  and  matter.  It  takes  the 
reader  through  a  mass  of  historical  nuiterial  by  the  examination 
and  discussion  of  andent  and  modem  teachers,  and  so  leads  up  to 
the  author's  own  view,  which  is  mostly  one  intermediate  between 
the  opposite  extremes,  and  appears  as  a  nxHe  or  less  successful 
synthesis  of  antagom'stic  theses  "  (Pfldderer).  The  oompanloo 
work,  System  der  ckristlieken  ^ittenlekref  was  published  by  his  son 
August  Domer  in  x886.  He  also  contributed  artldes  to  Herxog- 
Hauck's  RealencyUopsdief  and  was  the  founder  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  JahrhUeker  fUr  deiOscke  Theolope. 
He  died  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  8th  of  July  1884.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  "  mediating"  theologians,  he  has  been  ranked 
with  Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  Karl  Nitxsdi, 
Julius  Mailer  and  Richard  Rothe. 

His  son,  August  (b.  X846),  after  studying  at  Berlin  and  acting 
as  Repeteni'^t  Giittingen  (X870-1873),  became  professor  of  the- 
ology and  co-director  of  the  theolo^cal  seminary  at  Wittenberg. 
Amongst  his  works  is  Augustinus,  sein  tkeologisckes  System  wuf 
seine  religionspkilosopk,  A  nsckauung  (1873),  and  he  is  the  author 
of  the  artide  on  Isaac  Domer  in  the  AUgemeine  deuiscke 
Biographie. 

See  Herzog-Hauck,  Realeneykhpddie;  AUgemeine  dentsehe 
Biographie  (1904) ;  Otto  Pfldderer,  The  Development  of  Theology  in 
Germany  since  Kant  (1890);  F.  Lkhtenbener,  History  of  Cemum 
Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (X889J;  Carl  Schwarz,  Znr 
Geschiehte  der  neuesten  Theologie  (1869).  (M.  A.  C.) 

DORNOCH,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  odunty  town  of 
Sutherlandsliire,  Scptland.  Pop.  (190X)  624.  It  lies  on  the  north 
shore  of  Dornoch  Firth,  an  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  7I  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Mound  station  on  the  Highland  railway  by  light  railway.  Its  dry 
and  bradng  climate  and  fine  golf  course  have  brought  it  into 
great  repute  as  a  health  and  holiday  reaorL  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion it  was  the  see  of  the  bishopric  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 
The  cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Gilbert  de  Moravia  (Moray) 
(d.  X245),  the  last  Scot  enrolled  in  the  Calendar  of  Scotti^  saints, 
was  damaged  by  fire  in  X570,  during  the  raid  of  the  Master  of 
Caithness  and  Mackay  of  Strathnaver,  and  aftttwards  neglected 
till  1837,  when  it  was  restored  by  the  2nd  duke  of  SutherlaiKi, 
and  has  since  been  used  as  the  parish  church.  Noticeable  for  its 
high  roof,  low  tower  and  dwarf  spire,  the  church  consists  of  an 
aisldess  nave,  chancd  (adorned  with  Chantrey's  statue  of  the  xst 
duke)  and  transepts.  It  is  the  burying-place  of  the  Sutherland 
family  and  contains  the  remains  of.sixteen  earls.  .Of  the  ancient 
castle,  which  was  also  the  bishop's  palace,  only  the  west  tower 
exists,  the  rest  of  the  stmcture  having  been  destr6yedin  theout> 
rage  of  x  570.  The  county  buildings  adjoin  it.  Dconoch  became 
a  royal  burgh  in  X628,  and,  as  one  of  the  Wick  burghs,  returns 
a  member  to  parliament.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  last  execution 
for  witchcraft  in  Scotland  (1729).    At  Embo,  2  m.  N.N.E.,  a 
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KuIptuKd  stone  oommemontes  the  battle  with  the  Danes  In  the 
13th  century,  in  which  Richard  de  Moravia  was  killed.  He  was 
buried  in  tlfe  cathedral,  where  his  efiigy  was  found  in  the  chancel. 
Skibo  castle,  about  4  m.  W.  of  Dornoch,  once  a  residence  of  the 
bishops  ci  Caithness,  was  acquired  in  1898  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
DOROHOI.  or  DcnoGOl,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Doroboi,  Rumania;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jijia,  which 
broadens  into  a  lake  on  the  north.  Pop.  (1900)  12,701,  more  than 
half  being  Jews.  The  Russian  frontier  is  about  30  m.  E.,  the 
Austrian  so  m.  W.;  and  there  is  railway  communication  with 
Botoshanl  and  Jassy.  Dorohoi  is  a  market  for  the  timber  and 
farm  produce  of  the  north  Moldavian  highlands;  merchants 
firom  the  neighbouring  states  flock  to  its  great  fair,  held  on 
the  1 2th  of  June.    There  is  a  church  built  by  Stephen  the  Great 

(I4S9-XS04)- 

•  DOROTHBUS,  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  law  school  of 
Berytus  in  Syria,and  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  to  draw  up  a  book  of  Institutes,  after  the 
model  of  the  ItutUuUs  of  Gains,  which  should  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Digest  already  completed.  His  colleagues  were 
Tribonian  and  Theophilus,  and  their  work  was  accomplished  in 
533.  Dorotheus  was  subsequently  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Djfes/,  which  is  called  the  /mfex,  and  was  published  by 
him  in  542.  Fragments  of  this  commentary,  which  was  in  the 
Greek  language,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Scholia  appended 
to  the  body  of  law  compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor  Basiltus  the 
Macedonian  and  his  son  Leo  the  Wise,  in  the  9th  century,  known 
as  the  BasUicOj  from  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  com- 
mentary of  Dorotheus  contained  the  substance  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Digest  delivered  by  him  in  the  law  school  of 
Berytus,  although  it  is  not  cast  in  a  form  so  precisely  didactic 
as  the  Index  of  Theophilus. 

irOBSAT,  ALFRED  OUILLAUIIB  GABRIBU  Count  (i8ox- 
1852),  the  fadtous  dandy  and  wit,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
September  1801,  and  was  the  son  of  General  D*Ofsay,  from  whom 
be  inherited  an  exceptionally  handsome  person.  Through  his 
mother  he  was  grandson  by  a  morganatic  marriage  of  the  king 
of  WOrttemberg.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  French  army, 
and  served  as  a  garde  du  corps  of  Louis  XVIII.  In  1822,  while 
stationed  at  Valence  on  the  Rhone,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  eail  and  countess  of  Blessington  (q.v.)  which  quickly 
ripened  into  intimacy,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  earl  he  ac- 
companied the  party  on  their  tour  through  Italy.  In  the  spring 
of  1823  he  met  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  and  the  published  corre- 
spondence of  the  poet  at  this  period  contains  numerous  references 
to  the  count's  gifts  and  accomplishments,  and  to  his  peculiar 
rdatiottship  to  the  Blessington  family.  A  diary  which  D'Orsay 
bad  kept  during  a  visit  to  London  in  1821-1822  was  submitted  to 
Byron's  inspection,  and  was  much  praised  by  him  for  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners  and  the  keen  faculty  of  observation 
it  displayed.  On  the  ist  of  December  1827  Count  D'Orsay 
married  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Blessington  by  his  previous  wUe.  The  union,  if  it  rendered 
Us  connection  with  the  Blessington  family  less  ostensibly 
equivocal  than  before,  was  in  other  respects  an  unhappy  one,  and 
a  separation  took  place  almost  immediately.  After  the  death  of 
Lord  Blessington,  which  occurred  in  1829,  the  widowed  countess 
letamed  to  England,  accompanied  by  Count  D'Orsay,  and  her 
home,  first  at  Seamore  Place,  then  at  Gore  House,  soon  became 
a  resort  of  the  fashionable  Uterary  and  artistic  society  of  London, 
which  found  an  equal  attraction  in  host  and  in  hostess.  The 
count's  charming  manner,  brilliant  wit,  and  artistic  faculty  were 
accompanied  by  benevolent  moral  qualities,  which  ehdearcd  him 
to  an  his  associates.  His  skill  as  a  painter  and  sculptor  was 
shown  in  numerous  portraits  and  statuettes  representing  his 
ffricods,  which  were  marked  by  great  vigour  and  truthfulness,  if 
wanting  in  the  finish  that  can  only  be  reached  by  persistent 
discipline.  Count  D'Orsay  had  been  from  his  youth  a  zealous 
Bonapartist,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  guests  at  Gore  House 
was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1849  he  went  bankrupt,  and  the 
establishment  at  Gore  House  being  broken  up,  he  went  to  Paris 
^rith  Lady  Blessington,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival. 


He  endeavoured  to  provide  for  himself  by  painting  portraits. 
He  was  deep  in  the  counsels  of  the  prince  president,  but  the 
relation  between  them  was  less  cordial  after  the  amp  d'itat,  of 
which  the  count  had  by  anticipation  expressed  his  stnmg  dis- 
approval. His  appointment  to  the  post  of  director  of  fine  arts 
was  announced  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  oocuned 
on  the  4th  of  August  1852. 

Much  information  as  to  the  life  and  character  of  Count  D'Omy 
is  to  be  found  in  Richard  Madden's  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  the  Countess  of  Blessington  (1855). 

DORSET,  BARU,  MARQUESSES  AND  DUKES  OF,  English 
titles  one  or  more  of  which  have  been  borne  by  the  families  of 
Beaufort,  Grey  and  Sackville.  About  1070  Osmund,  or  Osmer, 
an  alleged  son  of  Henry,  count  of  S6ez,  by  a  sister  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  is  said  to  have  been  created  eari  of  Dorset,  but  the 
authority  is  a  very  late  one.and  Osmund  describes  himself  simply 
as  bishop  (of  Salisbury).  William  de  Mohun  of  Dunster,  a 
partisan  of  the  empress  Matilda,  appears  as  eari  of  Dorset  or 
Somerset,  these  two  shires  being  in  early  times  united  under  a 
single  sheri£F.  In  1397  John  Beaufort,  eari  of  Somerset  (d.  1410), 
the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Catherine 
Swinford,  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset;  two  years  later, 
however,  he  was  reduced  to  his  former  rank  of  eari  of  Somerset. 
In  14  XX  his  brother  Thomas,  afterwards  duke  of  Exeter,  was 
created  earl  of  Dorset,  and  in  1441  his  youngest  son  Edmund 
obtained  the  same  dignity.  Two  years  later  Edmund  was  created 
marquess  of  Dorset  and  still  Utter  duke  of  Somerset  Edmund's 
son  Henry,  duke  of  Somerset  and  marquess,  of  Dorset,  was 
attainted  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  beheaded  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham  in  May  1464,  when  the  titles  became  extinct. 
In  X475  Thomas  Grey,  8th  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  (X451-XSOX), 
a  son  of  Sir  John  Grey  (d.  X46X)  and  a  stepson  of  King  Edward  IV., 
having  resigned  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  he  had 
received  in  1471,  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset  (see  below). 
He  was  succeeded  in  this  title  by  his  son  Thomas  (x477'XS3o), 
and  then  by  his  grandson  Henry  (c.  X5X0-X554),  who  was  created 
duke  of  Suffolk  in  X55X.  When  in  February  X554  Suffolk  was 
beheaded  for  sharing  in  the  rising  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the 
marquessate  of  Dorset  again  became  extinct;  but  in  X604 
Thomas  Sackville  (see  the  account  of  the  family  under  Sackvills, 
xST  Baron)  was  created  earl  of  Dorset  (see  below),  and  his 
descendant  the  7th  earl  was  created  duke  in  1720.  In  1843  the 
titles  became  extinct. 

TnoxAS  Gkey,  XST  Masquzss  OF  Dorset  (145X-150X),  was  the 
elder  son  of  Sir  John  Grey,  7th  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  (X432-X46X), 
by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Woodville,  afterwards  queen  of 
Edward  IV.  He  fought  for  Edward  at  Tewkesbury, 
and  became  Lord  Harington  and  Bonville  by  right  of 
his  wife  Cecilia,  daughter  of  William  Bonville,  6th  Lord  Harington 
(d.  X460) ;  in  1475  he  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  he  was 
also  a  knight  ojf  the  Garter  and  a  privy  councillor.  After  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.  Dorset  and  his  brother  Richard  Grey  were 
among  the  supporters  of  their  half-brother,  the  young  king 
Edward  V.;  thus  they  incurred  the  enmity  of  Richard  duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  and  Richard  Grey  having 
been  arrested,  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract  in  June  1483,  whfle  his 
elder  brother,  the  marquess,  saved  his  life  by  flight.  Dorset  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  insurrection,  and 
when  this  failed  he  joined  Henry  earl  of  Richmond  in  Brittany, 
but  he  was  left  behind  in  Paris  when  the  future  king  crossed  over 
to  England  in  1485.  After  Henry's  victory  at  Bosworth  the 
marquess  returned  to  England  and  his  attainder  was  reversed, 
but  he  was  suspected  and  imprisoned  when  Lambert  Simnel 
revolted;  he  had,  however,  been  released  and  pardoned,  had 
marched  into  France  and  had  helped  to  quell  the  Cornish  rising, 
when  he  died  on  the  20th  of  September  X50X. 

Dorset's  sixth  son,  Lord  Leonard  Grey  {e.  X490-X541),  went 
to  Ireland  as  marshal  of  the  English  army  in  1535,  being  created 
an  trish  peer  as  Viscount  Grane  in  the  same  year,  but  he  never 
assumed  this  title.  In  1536  Grey  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland  in  succession  to  Sir  William  Skeffington;  he  was  active  in 
I  marching  against  the  rebels  and  he  presided  over  the  important 
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parliament  of  1 536,  but  he  was  soon  at  variance  with  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Butlers  and  with  some  of  the  privy  councillors. 

He  did  not  relax  his  energy  in  seeking  to  restore  order^  but  he 
was  accused,  probably  with  truth,  of  favouring  the  faimily  of 
the  Geraldines,  to  whom  be  was  related,  and  the  quarrel  with  the 
Butlers  became  fiercer  than  ever.  Returning  to  England  in  x  540 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  was  condemned  to  death  for 
treason.  He  was  beheaded  on  the  28th  of  July  1541  (see  R. 
Bagwell,  Ireland  undar  the  Tuiers,  voL  I.,  1885). 

T&OKAS  Grey,  3MD  Makquess  of  Dorset  (147  7-1 530),  the 
eldest  son  6f  the  ist  marquess,  fled  to  Brittany  with  Us  father 
in  X484;  after  receiving  several  marks  of  the  royal  favour  and 
succeeding  to  the  title,  be  was  imprisoned  by  Henry  VU.,  |ind 
remained  in  prison  until  x  509.  He  was  on  very  good  terms  with 
Henry  VIH.,  who  in  x  51  a  appointed  him  to  command  the  English 
army  which  was  to  invade  France  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish 
forces  under  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  In  spite  of  the  failure  which 
attended  this  enterprise,  Dorset  again  served  in  France  in  the 
following  yeaf,  and  in  X5x6  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  Later  he  was  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  he  was  warden  of  the  eastern  and  middle  marches  towards 
Scotland  in  1523  and  the  following  yeSus.  He  received  many 
other  positions  of  trust  and  profit  from  the  king,  and  he  helped 
to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  under  whom  he 
had  probably  been  educated.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in 
the  tournament.    He  died  on  the  xoth  of  October  xs3a 

His  eldest  son  Henry  Grey,  3rd  marquess  of  Dorset,  was  in  x  55  x 
created  duke  of  Suffolk  {q.v.) .  A  younger  son.  Lord  Thomas  Grey, 
was  beheaded  in  April  X554  for  sharing  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat;  another  son.  Lord  John  Grey,  was  also  sentenced 
to  death  f 07  his  share  in  this  rising,  but  his  life  was  spared  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  his  wife  Maty,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne. 
Under  Elisabeth,  Lord  John,  a  strong  Protestant,  was  restoxed  to 
the  royal  favour,  and  he  died  on  the  19th  of  November  1569.  In 
1603  his  son  Henry  (d.  x6x4)  was  created  Baron  Grey  of  Groby, 
and  in  1628  his  great-grandson  Henry  was  made  earl  of  Stamford. 

Thouas  Sackville,  xst  Earl  of  Dorset  (c.  X530-X608), 
English  statesman  and  poet,  son  of  Sir  Richard  SadcviUe  and 
his  wife  Winifrede,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bruges  or 
Bridges,  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  bom  at  Buckhurst, 
in  the  parish  of  Withybam,  Sussex.  In  his  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  year  he  is  said  to  have  been  entered  at  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford;  but  it  was  at  Cambridge  that  he  completed  his  studies 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  joined  the  Iimer  Temple,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  Cicely, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Baker  of  Sissinghurst,  Kent;  in  1558  he 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Westmorland,  in  1559  he 
sat  for  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  and  in  X563  for  Aylesbury  in 
Buckinghamshire.  A  visit  to  the  continent  in  X565  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  imprisonment  at  Rome,  caused  by  a  rash 
declaration  of  Protestant  opinions.  The  news  of  his  father's 
death  on  the  axst  of  April  X566  recalled  him  to  England.  On  his 
return  he  was  knighted  in  the  queen's  presence,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  title  of  baron  of  Buckhurst  With  his  mother  he 
lived  at  the  queen's  palace  of  Sheen,  where  he  entertained  in  1568 
Odet  de  CoUgni,  cardinal  de  Ch&tillon.  In  xs7X  he  was  sent 
to  Frjmce  to  congratulate  Charles  IX.  on  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  he  took  part  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  projected  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  acted  as  a  com- 
missioner at  the  state  trials.  In  1572  he  was  one  of  the  peers 
who  tried  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1586  he  was 
selected  to  convey  the  sentence  of  death  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
a  task  he  is  said  to  have  performed  with  great  consideration.  He 
was  sent  in  1587  as  ambassador  to  the  Hague  "  to  expostulate  in 
favour  of  peace  with  a  people  who  knew  that  their  existence 
dependcMl  on  war,  to  reconcile  those  to  delay  who  felt  that  delay 
was  death,  and  to  heal  animosities  between  men  who  were 
enemies  from  their  cxadles  to  their  graves."*  This  task  was 
further  complicated  by  the  parsimony  and  prevarication  of 

"  « J.  L.  Motley,  Hist,  of  Ike  Untied  Netkerhnds  (voL  ii.  p.  ai6.  ed. 
1967). 
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Elizabeth.  Buckhurst  carried  out  under  protest  the  foolish  and 
often  contradictory  orders  he  received.  His  plain  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  Leicester's  action  in  the  Netherlands  displeased  the 
queen  still  more.  She  accused  him  on  his  return  of  having 
followed  his  instructions  too  slavishly,  and  ordered  him  to  keep 
to  his  own  house  for  nine  months.  His  disgrace  was  short,  for  in 
X  588  he  was  presented  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  vrns  sent 
again  to  the  Netherlands  in  1589  and  X598.  He  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  X59X,  and  in  1599  he 
succeeded  Lord  Burghley  as  lord  high  treasurer  of  En^and.  In 
x6ox  as  high  stewaid  he  pronounced  sentence  on  Essex,  who  had 
been  his  rival  for  the  dumceUorBhip  and  his  opponent  in  politics. 
James  I.  confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  lord  treasurer,  \h^  duties 
of  which  he  performed  with  the  greatest  impartiality.  He  was 
created  earl  of  Dorset  in  1604,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  X9th  of 
April  1608,  as  he  was  sitting  at  the  council  table  at  Whitehall. 
His  eldest  son,  Robert,  the  and  eari  (X56X-X609),  was  a  member  of 
parliament  and  a  man  of  great  learning.  Two  other  sons  were 
William  (c.  X568-X59i),  a  soldier  who  was  killed  in  the  service  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Thomas  (X57X-X646),  also  a  soldier. 

It  is  not  by  his  political  career,  distinguished  as  it  was,  that 
Sackville  is  remembered,  but.by  his  share  in  early  life  in  two  works, 
each  bf  which  was,  in  its  way,  a  new  departure  in  En^h  litera- 
ture.   In  A  Ifyrroure  for  Magistrates,  printed  by  Thomas 
Marshe  in  1 559,  he  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  credited  with 
the  inception  of  the  general  i^n  as  well  as  with  the  most  valuable 
contributions.    But  there  had  been  an  earlier  edition,  for  the 
editor,  William  Baldwin,  states  in  his  preface  that  the  work  was 
begun  and  partly  printed  "  four  years  agone."    He  also  says  that 
the  printer  (John  Wayland)  had  designed  the  work  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Lydgate's  Fall  of  Princes  derived  from  the  narrative  of 
Bochas.  Fragments  of  this  early  edition  are  extant,  the  title  page 
being  sometimes  found  bound  up  with  Lydgate's  book.    It  runs 
A  UemoriaU  of  such  princes,  as  since  the  tyme  of  Richard  the 
seconde,  have  been  nnfort$tnate  in  the  realme  of  England,  while  the 
X559  edition  has  the  miming  title  A  brief e  memorial  of  unfortunate 
Englysh  princes.    The  disconnected  poems  by  various  authon 
were  given  a  certain  continuity  by  the  simple  device  of  allowing 
the  ghost  of  each  unfortunate  hero  "  to  bewail  unto  me  [Baldwin] 
his  grievous  chances,  heavy  destinies  and  woefull  misfortunes." 
After  a  delay  caused  by  an  examination  by  Stephen  Gardiner, 
bi^op  of  Worcester,  the  book  appeared.    It  contained  nineteen 
tragic  legends  by  six  poets,  WilUam  Baldwin,  George  Ferrers, 
"  Master  "  Cavyll,  Thomas  Chaloner,  Thomas  Phaer  and  John 
Skelton.    In  x  563  appeared  a  second  edition  with  eight  additional 
poems  by  William  Baldwin,  John  Dolxnan,  Sackville,  Francis 
Segar,  Thomas  Churchyard  and  Cavyll.    Sackville  contributed 
the  Complaint  of  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  Induction.     This  was  evidently  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  a  version  of  the  whole  work,  and,  being  arbitrarily 
transposed  (16x0)  to  the  beginning  by  a  later  editor,  Richard 
Niccols,  led  to  the  attribution  of  the  general  design  to  Sackville, 
an  error  which  was  repeated  by  ThoixiasWarton.    The  originators 
were  certainly  Baldwin  and  his  "  printer."    In  1574  Thomas 
Marshe  printed  a  series  of  new  tragedies  by  John  Higgins  as  the 
Firste  parte  of  the  Mirourfor  Magistrates.  .  .  .  From  the  coming 
of  BnUe-to  the  Incarnation.    The  seventh  edition  ( x  578)  contained 
for  the  first  time  the  two  tragedies  of  Eleanor  Cobham  and 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester.    In  1587,  when  the    original 
editor  was  dead,  the  two  quite  separate  publications  of  Baldwin 
and  Higgins  were  combined.    The  primary  object  of  this  earliest 
of  English  miscellanies  was  didactic.    It  was  to  be  a  kind  of  text> 
book  of  British  history,  illustrating  the  evils  of  ambition.    The 
writers  pretended  to  historical  accuracy,  but  with  the  notable 
exceptions  of  Churchyard  and  Sackville  they  paid  little  attention 
to  form.    The  book  did  much  to  promote  interest  in  English 
history,  and  Mr  W.  J.  Courthope  has  pointed  out  that  the 
subjects  of  Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI., 
Richard  II.  and  Richard  III.  are  already  dealt  with  in  the 
Myrroure. 

Sackville's  Induction  opens  with  a  description  of  the  oncoming 
of  winter    The  poet  meets  with  Sorrow^  who  offers  to  lead  him  t9 
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tHcinfernal  regions  that  he  may  see  the  nd  estate  of  those  niided 
by  their  ambition,  and  thus  learn  the  transient  characterof  earthly 
joy.  At  the  approaches  of  Hell  he  sees  a  group  of  terrible  abstrac- 
tions, Remorse  of  Conscience,  Dread,  Misery,  Revenge,  Care,  &c., 
each  vividly  described.  The  last  of  these  was  War,  on  whose  shield 
he  saw  depicted  the  great  battles  of  antiquity.  Finally,  penetrat- 
ing to  the  realm  of  Huto  himself,  he  is  surrounded  by  the  shades, 
of  whom  the  duke  of  Buddngham  is  the  first  to  advance,  thus 
introducing  the  CompUuni.  To  this  induction  the  epithet 
"  Dantcsque  "  has  been  frequently  applied,  but  hi  truth  Sackville's 
models  were  Gavin  Douglas  and  VirgiL  The  dignity  and  artistic 
quality  of  the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Buckingham  are  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  crude  attempts  of  Ferrers  and  Baldwin,  and  make 
the  work  one  of  the  most  important  between  the  Canterbury  Tales 
and  the  Faerie  Qiuene. 

Sackville  has  also  the  credit  of  being  part  author  with  Thomas 
Norton  of  the  first  legitimate  tragedy  in  the  English  language. 
This  was  Carbcduc  or  Perrex  and  Farrex,  performed  as  part  of  the 
Christmas  festivities  (i56»-xs6i)  hy  the  society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  afterwards  on  the  x8th  of  January  1561  before 
Elizabeth  at  Whitehall.    The  azgument  is  as  follows: 


Gorboduc  king  of  Brittaine,  devided  his  Realme  in  hb  lyfe  time 
to  his  Sones,  Fcrrex  and  Porrcx.  The  Soones  tell  to  dyvnion  and 
cfiscentioa.  The  yongcr  kylkd  the  elder.  The  Mother,  that  more 
dcardy  loved  theldcr.  fr  revenge  kyllcd  the  yonger.  The  people, 
moved  with  the  Cnicltie  of  the  facte,  rose  in  Rebellion,  ana  SIcwe 


both  father  and  mother.  The  Nobilitic  ancmblcd,  and  most  terribly 
destroyed  the  Rebellcs.  And  afterwards  for  want  of  Issue  of  the 
Prince,  wfaerby  the  Succession  of  the  Crowne  became  uncertayne, 
they  fell  to  Ciuill  warre,  in  whichc  both  they  and  many  of  their  Issues 
wen  siayne,  and  the  Lande  for  a  longe  tyme  alrooste  dnolate,  and 
myserablye  wasted." 

The  argument  shows  plainly  enough  the  didactic  intention  of 
the  whole,  and  points  the  moral  of  the  evils  of  dvildiscord.  The 
story  is  taken  from  Book  II.  chap.  zvi.  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
history.  It  was  first  printed  (1565)  in  an  unauthorized  edition 
as  The  Tragedie  ofCarboduc  "  whereof  three.  Actes  were  wrytten 
by  Thomas  Nortone,  and  the  two  laste  by  Thomas  Sackvylc." 
Norton's  share  has  been  generally  minimized,  and  it  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  Sackville  is  responsible  for  the  general  design.  In 
1570  appeared  an  authentic  edition.  The  Tragedie  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrcx^  with  a  preface  from  the  printer  to  the  reader  stating  that 
the  authors  were  "  very  much  displeased  that  she  (the  tragedy)  so 
ran  abroad  without  leave.'*  The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  now 
being  translated,  and  the  play  b  conceived  on  Senecan  lines. 
The  plot  was  no  doubt  chosen  for  its  accumulated  horrors  from 
analogy  with  the  tragic  subjects  of  Oedipus  and  Thyestes.  None 
of  the  crimes  occur  on  the  stage,  but  the  action  is  described  in 
lofty  language  by  the  charaaers.  The  most  famous  and  hanow- 
iag  scene  is  that  in  which  Marcello  relates  the  murder  of  Porrez  by 
his  mother  (Act  IV. -sc.  li.).  The  paucity  of  action  is  deed  out  by 
a  dumb  show  to  precede  each  act,  and  the  place  of  the  Chorus 
is  supplied  by  four  "  andent  and  sage  men  of  Britain."  In  the 
variety  of  incident,  however,  the  authors  departed  from  the 
flassinil  modeL  The  play  is  written  in  ezcellent  blank  verse,  and 
is  the  first  example  of  the  application  of  Surras  innovation  to 
drama.  Jasper  Heywood  in  the  poetical  address  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  Thyestes  alludes  to  "  Sackvyldc's  Sonnets 
sweetly  sauste,"  but  only  one  of  these  has  survived.  It  is  pre- 
fixed to  Sir  T.  Hoby's  translation  of  Castiglione's  Courtier, 
Sackville's  poetical  preoccupations  are  suffidently  marked  in  the 
subject  matter  of  these  two  works,  which  remaia  the  sole  literary 
productions  of  an  original  mind. 

The  beat  edition  of  the  Mirrer  for  Magistrates  Is  that  of  Joseph 
Haslewood  (i8|5).  Corbodue  was  edited  for  the  Shakespeare  bodety 
by  W.  D.  Cooper  in  1847:  in  1883  by  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith  for 
C  Vollrofiller's  Engfiscke  Spraeh-uHd  LiUemturdenkmaie  (Hdlbronn, 
1883).  The  Works  of  Sackville  wen^edited  by  C.  Chappie  (i8ao)  and 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Reginald  Sack\-i]le-West  (1859).  See  also 
A  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (1898)  by  Mr  W.  F.  Trench;  an  excellent 
aooNint  in  Mr  W.  J.  Courtnope's  History  of  Emgfish  Poetry,  vol.  i.  pp. 
lit  et  seq.i  and  an  important  article  by  Or  J.  W.  Cunliffe  in  the 
Cambridge  History  of  En^h  Literature,  voL  ill 

Edwabd  Sacxvule,  4TB  Eam,  or  Dobsct  (i 592-1653), 
of  the  and  carl,  succeeded  his  brother  Richard,  the  3rd  earl 


(i  5Q&-1624),  in  March  1624.  He  had  attained  much  notoriety  by 
killing  EdwaJd  Bnicc,2nd  Lord  Kinloss,  in  a  dud,  in  August  1613, 
the  place  in  the  Netherlands  where  thisencounter  took  place  being 
called  Bruceland  in  quite  recent  times,  and  in  1620  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  English  contingent  which  fought  for  James  I.'s 
son<in-law,  Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Hill,  near  Prague.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  represented  Sussex,  Sackville  was  active  in  defending 
Bacon  and  in  advocating  an  aggressive  policy  with  regard  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate;  twice  he  was  ambassador 
to  France,  and  he  was  interested  in  Virginia  and  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  Under  Charles  I.  he  was  a  privy  ooundUor  and  lord 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  He  was  frequently 
employed  by  the  government  from  the  accession  of  Charies  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  joined  the  king  at  York, 
but  he  disliked  the  struggle  and  was  constant  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  peace.  At  Oxford  he  was  lord  chamberiain  to  the  king 
and  h>id  president  of  his  coundl,  but  Charles  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  his  pacific  attitude,  and  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have 
remarked  to  him  "  Your  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  your 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."  He  died  on  the  17th  of  July  1652. 
His  wife  Mary  (d.  1645),  daughter  of  Sir  George  Curzon,  was 
governess  to  the  sons  of  Charles  L,  the  future  kings  Charles  II. 
and  James  IL  His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  S.R. 
Gardiner:  **  Pre-eminent  in  beauty  of  person,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  a  cultivated  intellect,  he  wanted  nothing  to  fit  him  for  the 
highest  places  in  the  commonwealth  but  that  stem  sense  of  duty 
without  which  no  man  can  be  truly  great." 

Chakles  Sackville,  6th  Earl  of  Dorset  (1638-1706), 
English  poet  and  courtier,  son  of  Richard  Sackville,  5th  eail 
( 1622-1677),  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  January  1638.  His  mother 
was  Frances  Cranfield,  sister  and  hdress  of  Lionel,  3rd  eari  of 
Middlesex,  to  whose  estates  and  title  he  succeeded  in  1674, 
being  created  Baron  Cranfidd  and  4th  eari  of  Middlesex  in  1675. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father's  estates  and  title  in  Augtist  1677. 
Buckhurst  was  educated  privately,  and  spent  some  time  abroad 
with  a  private  tutor,  returning  to  En^Uind  shortly  before  the 
Restoration.  In  Charles  II. 's  first  parliament  he  sat  for  East 
Grinstead  in  Sussex.  He  had  no  taste  for  politics,  however,  but 
won  a  reputation  as  courtier  and  wit  at  WhitehalL  He  bore  his 
share  in  the  excesses  for  which  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  the  earl  of 
Rochester  were  notorious.  In  1663  he  and  his  brother  Edward, 
with  three  other  gentlemen,  were  indicted  for  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  a  tanner  named  Hoppy.  The  defence  was  that  they 
were  in  pursuit  of  thieves,  and  mistook  Hoppy  f<Mr  a  highwayman. 
They  appear  to  have  been  acquitted,  for  when  in  1663  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  was  tried  for  a  gross  breach  of  public  decency  in  Covent 
Garden,  Buckhurst,  who  had  been  one  of  the  offenders,  was  asked 
by  the  lord  chief  justice  "  whether  he  had  so  soon  forgot  his 
ddiverance  at  that  time."  Something  in  his  character  made  his 
follies  less  obnoxious  to  the  dtizens  thim  those  of  the  other  rakes, 
for  he  was  never  altogether  unpopular,  and  Rochester  is  said  to 
have  told  Charles  II.  that  he  did  not "  know  how  it  was,  my  Lord 
Dorset  might  do  anything,  yet  was  never  to  blame."  In  1665  he 
volunteered  to  serve  under  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Dutch  War. 
His  famous  song, "  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  Land,"  was  written, 
according  to  Prior,  on  the  night  bdore  the  victory  gained  over 
"  foggy  Opdam  "  off  Harwich  (June  3, 1665).  Dr  Johnson,  with 
the  remark  that  **  sddom  any  splendid  story  is  wholly  true," 
says  that  the  eari  of  Orrery  had  told  him  it  was  only  retouched  on 
that  occasion.  In  1667  Pepys  laments  that  Buckhurst  had  lured 
Nell  Gwyn  away  from  the  theatre,  and  that  with  Sedley  the  two 
kept "  merry  house  "  at  Epsom.  Next  year  the  king  was  paying 
court  to  Nell,  and  her  "  Charies  the  First,"  as  she  called  Buckhurst, 
was  sent  on  a  "  sleeveless  errand  "  into  France  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  His  gaiety  and  wit  secured  the  continued  favour  of  Charles 
II.,  but  did  not  especially  recommend  him  to  James  II.,  who  could 
not,  moreover,  forgive  Dorset's  lampoons  on  his  mistress, 
Catharine  Sedley,  countess  of  Dorchester.  On  James's  accession, 
therdore,  he  retired  from  court.  He  concurred  In  the  invitation 
to  William  of  Orange,  who  made  him  privy  councillor,  lord 
chamberlain  (1689),  and  knight  of  the  Garter  (1692).    During 
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Wniiam's  absences  in  1695-16^  he  wlu  one  of  the  lord  justices 
of  the  realm. 

He  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of  letters.  When  Diyden 
was  dismissed  from  the  laureateship,  he  made  him  an  equivalent 
pension  from  his  own  purse.  Matthew  Prior,  in  dedicating  his 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1709)  to  Dorset's  son,  affirms  that 
bis  opinion  was  consulted  by  Edmund  Waller;  that  the  duke  of 
Buckin^am  deferred  the  publication  of  his  Rihearsal  imtii  he 
was  assured  that  Dorset  would  not  "rehearse  upon  him  again  "; 
'and  that  Samuel  Butler  and  Wycherley  both  owed  their  first 
recognition  to  him.  Prior's  praise  of  Dorset  is  no  doubt  ex- 
travagant, but  when  his  youthful  follies  were  over  he  appears 
to  have  developed  sterling  qualities,  and  although  the  poems  he 
has  left  are  very  few,  none  of  them  are  devoid  of  merit.  Dryden  's 
"  Essay  on  Satire  "and  the  dedication  of  the  "Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy  "  are  addressed  to  him.  Walpole  {Catalogue  of  Noble 
Authors^  iv.)  says  that  he  had  as  much  wit  as  his  first  master,  or  his 
contemporaries  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  without  the  royal 
want  of  feeling,  the  duke^s  want  of  principles  or  the  earl's  want  of 
thought;  and  Congreve  reported  of  him  when  he  was  dying  that 
he  "  slabbered  **  more  wit  than  other  people  had  in  their  best 
health.  He  was  three  times  married,  his  first  wife  being  Mary, 
widow  of  Charles  Berkeley,  earl  of  Falmouth.  He  died  at  Bath  on 
the  39th  of  January  1706, 

The  fourth .  act  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a  tragedy  transUUed  out  of 
French  by  certain  persons  of  honour,  is  by  Donet.  The  satires  for 
which  Pope  classed  him  with  the  masters  in  that  kind  seem  to  have 
been  short  lampoons,  with  the  exception  of  A  faithful  catalogue  of 
our  most  eminent  ninnies  (reprinted  in  Bibliotheca  Curiosa,  eel. 
Goldsmid;  1885).  The  Worhs  of  the  Earls  of  Rochester,  Roscommon  and 
Dorset,  the  Dukes  of  Deponshire,  Buckinghamshire,  &c.,  with  Memoirs 
of  their  Lives  (1731)  is  catalogued  (No.  20841)  by  H.  G.  Bohn  in  i8ai. 
His  Poems  are  included  in  Anderson's  and  other  collections  of  tne 
British  poets. 

Lionel  Csanfieij)  Sackville,  ist  Duke  or  Dorset  (1688- 
1765),  the  only  son  of  the  6th  eari,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of 
January  1688.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  7th  earl  of  Dorset  in 
January  1706,  and  was  created  duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  He  was 
lord  steward  of  the  royal  household  from  1725  to  1730,  and  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1730  to  1737;  he  was  again  lord 
steward  from  1737  to  1745,  and  was  lord  president  of  the  council 
from  1745  to  1 751.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  for  the  second  time,  and  after  a  stormy  viceroyalty  he 
was  dismissed  from  office  in  1755.  The  duke,  who  was  several 
times  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Great  Britain  and  held  many 
other  positions  of  trust,  died  on  the  xoth  of  October  1 765.  He  left 
three  sons:  Charles,  the  2nd  duke;  John  Philip  (d.  1765);  and 
George,  who  took  the  additional  name  of  Germain  in  1770,  and  in 
X782  was  created  Viscount  Sackville  (q.v.), 

Cha&les  Sackville,  2Nd  Duke  or  Dorset  (171X-X769),  an 
associate  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  many  years  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury  imder  Henry 
Pelham;  he  died  on  the  5th  of  January  1769,  when  his  nephew, 
John  Frederick  (1745-1799),  became  the  3rd  duke.  This  noble- 
man was  ambassador  in  Paris  from  1 783  to  1 789,  and  lord  steward 
of  the  household  from  1789  to  1799;  he  died  on  the  Z9th  of  July 
1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  George  John  Frederick 
(1793-18x5).  When  the  4th  duke  died  unmarried  in  February 
1815,  the  titles  passed  to  his  kinsman,  Charles  Sackville  Germain 
(i 767-1843),  son  and  heir  of  the  ist  Viscoimt  Sackville,  who  thus 
became  5th  duke  of  Dorset  When  he  died  on  the  29th  of  July 
1843  the  titles  became  extinct. 

DORSETSHIRE  (Dobset),  a  south-western  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.E.  by  Wfltshire,  E.  by  Hampshire,  S.  by  the  English 
Channel,  W.  by  Devonshire  and  N.W.  by  Somersetshire.  The 
area  is  987*9  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  broken.  A 
line  of  hiUs  or  downs,  forming  part  of  the  system  to  which  the 
general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  applied,  enters  the  county 
in  the  north-east  near  Shaftesbury,  and  strikes  across  it  in  a 
direction  generally  W.  by  S.,  leaving  it  towards  Axnunstcr  and 
Crewkeme  in  Devonshire.  East  of  Beaminster  in  the  south-west 
another  line,  the  Purbeck  Downs,  branches  S  JB.  to  the  coast,  which 
it  follows  as  far  as  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  in  the 


south-east  of  the  county.  Both  these  ranges  occasionally  exceed 
a  height  of  900  ft.  Of  the  principal  rivers  and  streams,  the  Stour 
rises  just  outside  the  county  in  Wiltshire,  and  flows  with  a  general 
south-easterly  course  to  join  the  Hampshire  Avon  dose  to  its 
mouth.  It  receives  the  Cale,  Lidden  and  other  streams  in  its 
upper  course,  and  breaches  the  central  hills  in  its  middle  course 
between  Sturminster  Newton  and  Blandford.  The  Lidden  and 
Cale  are  the  chief  streams  of  the  well-watered  and  fertile  district 
known  as  the  Vale  of  Blackmore.  The  small  river  Piddle  or  Trent 
and  the  larger  Frome,  rising  in  the  central  hills,  traverse  a  plain 
tract  of  open  country  between  the  central  and  southern  ranges, 
and  almost  unite  their  mouths  in  Poole  Harbour.  In  the  north- 
west the  Yeo,  collecting  many  feeders,  flows  northward  to  join  the 
Parret  and  so  sends  its  waters  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  Char, 
the  Brit  and  the  Bride,  with  their  feeders,  water  many  picturesque 
short  valleys  in  the  south-wesL  The  coast  is  always  beautiful, 
and  in  some  parts  magnificent.  In  the  east  it  is  broken  by  the 
irregular,  lake-like  inlet  of  Poole  Harbour,  pleasantly  diversified 
with  low  islands,  shallow,  and  at  low  tide  largely  drained.  South 
of  this  a  bold  foreland,  the  termination  of  the  southern  hills  (here 
called  Ballard  Down)  divides  Studland  Bay  from  Swanagc  Bay, 
after  which  the  coast  line  turns  abruptly  westward  round  Durlston 
Head.  The  peninsula  thus  formed  with  Poole  Harbour  on  the 
north  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  an  oblong  projection 
measuring,  10  m.  by  7.  St  Albans  or  Aldhdms  Head  is  the  next 
salient  feature,  after  which  the  fine  cliffs  are  indented  with  many 
little  bays,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  almost  landlocked 
Lulworth  Cove.  The  coast  then  turns  southward  to  embrace 
Weymouth  Bay  and  Portland  Roads,  where  a  harbour  of  refuge 
with  massive  breakwaters  is  protected  to  the  south  by  the  Isle 
of  Portland.  The  isle  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  Chesil 
Bank,  a  remarkable  beach  of  shingle.  After  this  the  coast  is  less 
broken  than  before  and  continues  highly  picturesque  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  county  near  Lyme  Regis.  This  small  town,  with 
Charmouth,  Bridport,  Weymouth,  Lulworth  Cove  and  Swanagc, 
are  in  considerable  favour  as  watering-places. 

Geology. — Occupying  as  it  does  the  central  and  most  elevated 

Srt  of  the  county,  the  Chalk  is  the  most  prominent  geological 
"mation  in  Dorsetshire.  It  8wee|>s  in  a  south-westCTly  diFcctioii, 
as  a  belt  of  high  ground  about  12  m.  in  width,  from  Cranbome  Chase, 
through  Blandford,  Milton  Abbas  and  Frampton  to  Dorche&ter: 
westward-it  reaches  a  point  just  north  of  Beaminster.  From  about 
Dorchester  the  Chalk  outcrop  narrows  and  turns  south-easfward  by 
Portisham,  Bincombe,  to  West  Lulworth,  thence  the  crop  proceeds 
eastward  as  the  ridge  of  the  Purbeck  Hills,  and  finally  ruiis  out  to  sea 
as  the  headland  between  Studland  and  Swanage  Bays. 

Upon  the  Chalk  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  are  thie  Eocene 
beds  of  the  Hampshire  Basin.  These  are  fringed  by  the  Reading 
Beds  and  London  Clav,  which  occur  as  a  naRow  belt  from  Cranbome 
through  Wimbome  Minster,  near  Bere  Reeisand  Piddletown;  here 
the  crop  swings  round  south-eastward  tnrougfa  West  Knighton. 
Winfritn  and  Lulworth,  and  thence  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
Purbeck  HUls  to  Studland.  Most  of  the  remaining  Eocene  area  i^ 
occupied  by  the  sands,  gravel  and  clay  of- the  Bagsbot  series.  The 
Agglestone  Rock  near  Studland  is  a  hard  mass  of  the  Bagshot  forma- 
tion; certain  clays  in  the  same  aeries  in  the  Wareham  district  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  pottery  purposes;  since  thcyare  exported 
from  Poole  Harbour  they  are  often  known  as  "  Poole  Clay."  From 
beneath  the  Chalk  the  selbornian  or  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand 
Crops  out  as  a  narrow,  irregular  band.  The  Gault  clay  is  cmly  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  northern  and  southern  districts.  Here  and 
there  the  Greensand  forins  prominent  hills,  as  that  on  which  the  town 
of  Shaftesbury  stands.  The  Upper  Greensand  appears  again  as 
outliers  farther  west,  forming  the  high  ground  above  Lyme  Regis, 
Golden  Cap,  and  Pillesden  and  Lewesden  Pens.  The  Lower  Green- 
sand crops  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  Purbeck  Hills  and  may  be 
seen  at  Punfield  Cove  and  Worbarrow  Bay,  but  this  formation  tnins 
out  towards  the  west.  By  the  action  of  the  agencies  of  denodatba 
upon  the  faulted  anticline  of  the  Isle  of  IPurbeck,  the  Wealden  beds 
are  brought  to  light  in  the  vale  between  Lulworth  and  SWanage;  a 
similar  cause  has  accounted  for  their  appearance  at  East  Chaidon. 
South  of  the  strip  of  Weald  Clay  is  an  elevated  plateau  consisting  of 
Purbeck  Beds  which  rest  upon  Portland  Stone  and  Portland  Sand. 
Cropping  out  from  beneath  the  Portland  beds  is  the  Kimnieridge  Clay 
with  so-called  "  Coal  "  bands,  which  forms  the  lower  platform  near 
the  vtllage  of  that  name. 

The  Nliddle  Purbeck  building  stone  and  Upper  Purbeck  Paludina 
marble  have  been  extensively  quarried  in  the  Ide  of  Purbeck.  An 
interesting  feature  in  the  Lower  Purbeck  is  the  "  Dirt  bed,**  the 
remains  oC  a  Jurassic  forest,  which  may  be  seen  near  Mnpc  Bay  and 
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OQ  the  Ial«  of  Pbrtbnd.  where  both  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  fonna- 
tiooaare  well  exposed,  the  latter  yieldine  the  well-known  freestones. 
In  the  north-west  of  the  county  the  KimnM^'dge  Clav  crop  in  a 
N.-S.  direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gillin^m  by  Woolland 
to  near  Buckland  Newton;  in  the  south,  a  strip  runs  E.  and  W. 
between  Abbotsbury,  Upway  and  Osmington  Mill.  Neict  in  order 
come  the  Corallian  Beds  and  Oxford  Clay  which  follow  the  line  of 
the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  that  b,  they  nm  from  the  north  to  the  south- 
west except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbotsbury  and  Weymouth, 
where  these  beds  are  striking  east  and  west. 

Below  the  Oxford  Clay  is  the  Combrash.  wluch  may  be  seen  near 
Redipole,  Stalbridge  ana  Stourton;  then  follows  the  Forest  Marble, 
which  uniallyforms  a  strong  escarpment  over  the  Fuller's  Earth 
beneath — at  Thomford  the  FuUer'^s  Earth  rock  is  quarried.  ^  Next 
comes  the  Inferior  Odite,  qxiarried  near  Sherborne  and  Bcaminster; 
the  outcrop  runs  on  to  the  coast  at  Bridport.  Beneath  the  Oolites  are 
the  Midford  sands,  which  are  well  exposed  in  the  cliff  between 
Bridport  and  Burton  Brandstock.  Except  where  the  Greensand 
outliers  occur,  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
Lower  and  Middk  Lias  beds.  These  are  clays  and  maris  in  the  upper 
portions  and  limestones  beknr.  Rhaetk  beds,  the  so-called  "  White 
Lias."  are  exposed  in  Pinhay  Bay. 

Many  of  the  formations  in  Dorsetshire  are  highly  fossiliferous, 
notably  the  Lias  of  L^e  Regis,  whence  Ichthyosaurus  and  other  large 
reptiles  have  been  obtained;  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  have  been 
taken  from  the  Wealden  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck ;  the  Kimmeridge 
Clay.  Inferior  Oolite,  Forest  Marble  and  Fuller's  Earth  are  all 
fo«sd-bcaring  rocks.  The  coast  exhibits  geological  sections  of 
extreme  interest  and  variety;  the  vertical' and  highly  inclined  strata 
df  the  Purbeck  anticline  are  well  exhibited  at  Gad  Cliff  or  near 
Ballard  Point;  at  the  kttter  place  the  fractured  fold  is  seen  to  pass 
into  an  "  overthrust  fault." 

Climate  and  AgricuUure. — ^The  air  of  Dorsetshire  is  remarkably 
mild,  and  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  spots  on  the  coast  semi- 
tropical  plants  axe  found  to  flourish.  The  district  of  the  days 
obtains  for  the  county  the  somewhat  exaggerated  title  of  the 
"  garden  of  England,"  .though  the  rich  Vale  of  Blackmore  and 
the  luxuriant  pastures  and  orchards  in  the  west  may  support  the 
name.  Yet  Dorsetshire  is  not  generally  a  well-wooded  coimty, 
though  much  fine  timber  appears  in  the  richer  soils,  in  some  of  the 
sheltered  valleys  of  the  chalk  district,  and  more  especially  upon 
the  Greensand.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total  area  is  under 
cultivation,  and  of  this  neariy  five-eighths  is  in  permanent 
pasture,  while  there  are  in  addition  about  26,000  acres  of  hill 
pasturage;  the  chalk  downs  being  celebrated  of  old  as  sheep- 
walks.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats,  ore  grown  about  equally. 
Turm'ps  occupy  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  average  under  green 
crops.  Sheep  are  loi^y  kept,  though  in  decreasing  numbers. 
The  <dd  homed  breed  of  Dorsetshire  were  well  known,  but 
Soulhdowns  or  Hampshires  are  now  frequently  preferred. 
Devons,  shorthorns  and  Hcrefords  are  the  most  conmion  breeds 
of  cattle.    Dairy  farming  ii  an  important  industry. 

Other  Industries. — The  quarries  of  Isles  of  Portland  and 
Purbeck  are  importonL  "The  first  supplies  a  white  freestone 
employed  for  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London  and  else- 
where. Purbeck  marble  is  famous  through  its  frequent  use  by 
the  architects  of  many  of  the  most  famous  Gothic  churches  in 
England.  A  valuable  product  of  Pnrbeck  is  a  white  pipeclay, 
largely  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  china,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  exported  to  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire.  Industries,  beyond 
those  of  agrictJture  and  quarrying,  are  sb'ght,  though  some  ship- 
building is  carried  on  at  Poole,  and  paper  is  mode  at  several  towns. 
Other  small  manufactures  are  those  of  flax  and  hemp  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Bridport  and  Beaminster,  of  bricks,  tiles  and 
pottery  in  the  Poole  district,  and  of  nets  (braiding,  as  the  industry 
B  called)  in  some  of  the  villa^.  There  are  silk-mills  at  Sherborne 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  numerous  fishing  stations  along  the 
coast,  the  fishing  being  mostly  coastal.  There  are  oyster  beds  in 
Po«le  Harbour.  The  chief  ports  are  Poole,  Weymouth,  Swanage, 
Bridport,  and  Lyme  Regis.  The  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portland, 
under  the  Admiralty,  is  an  important  naval  station,  and  is 
fortified. 

Communtcatums. — The  main  line  of  the  London  &  South 
Western  railway  serves  Cillingham  and  Sherborne  in  the  north 
of  the  county.  Branches  of  this  system  serve  Wimbome,  Poole, 
Swanage,  Dorchester,  Weymouth  and  Portbnd.  The  two  lost 
towns,  with  Bridport,  are  served  by  the  Great  Western  railway; 
the  SoOfCrset  &  Dorset  line  (Midland  and  South  Western  joint) 


follows  the  Stour  valley  by  Blondford  and  Wimbome;  and  Lyme 
Regis  is  the  terminus  of  a  light  railway  from  Axminster  on  the 
South  Western  line. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  area  of  the  andent 
county  is  639,270  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  194,517,  and 
in  xgoi  of  202,936.  "rhe  area  of  the  administrative  coimty  is 
62 s,S7&  Bxxti.  The  county  contains  35  hundreds.  It  is  divided 
into  northern,  eastern,  southern  and  western  parliamentary 
divisionsr  each  returning  one  member.  In  contains  the  following 
munldpal  boroughs— Blandford  Forum  (pop.  3649),  Bridport 
(5710),  Dorchester,  the  county  town  (9458),  Lyme  Regis  (2095), 
Poole  (19,463),  Shaftesbury  (2027),  Wardiom  (2003),  Weymouth 
and  Mdcombe  Regis  (19,831).  The  following  are  other  urban 
districts— Portland  (i 5,199).  Sherborne  (5760),  Swanage  (3408)1 
Wimborne  Minster  (3696) .  Dorsetshire  is  in  the  western  circuit, 
and  assizes  ore  hdd  at  Dorchester.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  and  is  divided  into  nine  petty  sessional  divisions.  The 
borough^  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Lyme  Regis,  Poole,  and 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  have  separate  commissions  of 
the  peace,  and  the  borough  of  Poole  has  in  addition  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  289  dvil  parishes.  The 
ancient  county,  which  is  ohnost  entirely  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  contains  256  ecdesiastical  parishes  or  districts  wholly 
or  in  port. 

History.— The  kingdom  of  Wessez  originated  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Cerdic  and  his  followers  in  Hampshire  in  495,  and  at 
some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  the  tide  of 
conquest  and  colonization  spread  beyond  the  Frome  and  Kennet 
valleys  and  swept  over  the  district  which  is  now  Dorsetshire. 
In  705  the  West  Saxon  see  was  transferred  to  Sherborne,  and  the 
numerous  foundations  of  religious  houses  which  followed  did  much 
to  further  the  social  and  industrial  devdopment  of  the  county; 
though  the  wild  and  undvilized  state  in  which  the  county  yet  lay 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  names  of  the  hundreds  and  of  thdr 
meeting-places,  at  barrows,  boulders  and  vales.  In  787  the  Danes 
landed  at  Portland,  and  in  833  they  arrived  at  Charmouth  with 
thirty-five  diips  and  fought  with  Ecgbert.  The  shire  is  first 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Saxon  Chronide  in  845,  when  the 
Danes  were  completely  routed  at  the  ipouth  of  the  Parret  by 
the  men  of  Dorsetshire  under  Osric  the  ealdorman.  In  876  the 
invaden  captured  Wareham,  but  were  driven  out  next  year  by 
Alfred,  and  x  20  of  their  ships  were  wrecked  at  Swanage.  During 
the  two  following  centuries  Dorset  was  constantly  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  and  in  Z015  Canute  came  on  a  plundering  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Frome.  Several  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
resided  in  Dorsetshire,  and  iCthelbald  and  i£thelbert  were 
buried  at  Sherborne,  and  iEthelred  at  Wimborne.  In  the  reign  of 
Canute  Wareham  was  the  shire  town;  it  was  a  thriving  seaport, 
with  a  house  for  the  king  when  he  came  there  on  his  hunting 
expeditions,  a  dwelling  for  the  shire-reeve  and  accommodation 
for  the  leading  thegns  of  the  shire.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
Dorset  formed  part  of  Harold's  earldom,  and  the  resistance 
which  it  opposed  to  the  Conqueror  was  punished  by  a  merciless 
harrying,  in  which  Dorchester,  Wareham  and  Shaftesbury  were 
much  devastated,  and  Bridport  utteriy  ruined. 

No  Englishman  retained  estates  of  any' importance  after  the 
Conquest,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  the  bulk  of  the  land, 
with  the  exception  of  the  forty-six  manors  held  by  the  king,  was 
in  the  hands  of  religious  houses,  the  abbeys  of  Ceme,  Milton 
and  Shaftesbury  being  the  most  wealthy.  There  were  272  mills 
in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  nearly  eighty  men 
were  employed  in  working  salt  along  the  coast.  Mints  existed 
at  Shaftesbury,  Wareham,  Dorchester  and  Bridport,  the  three 
former  having  been  founded  by  iCthelstan.  The  forests  of 
Dorsetshire  were  favourite  hunting-grounds  of  the  Norman  kings, 
and  King  John  in  particular  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  county. 

No  precise  date  can  be  assigned  for  the  establishment  of  the 
shire  system  in  Wessex,  but  in  the  time  of  Ecgbert  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  definite  pagi,  each  under  an  ealdorman,  which  no 
doubt  represented  the  later  shires.  The  Inquisitio  Geldi,  drawn 
up  two  years  before  the  Domesday  Survey,  gives  the  names  of 
I  the  39  pre-Conquest  hundreds  of  Dorset.-   The  33  hundreds  and 
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31  liberties  of  the  present  day  retain  some  of  the  oripnal  names, 
but  the  boundaries  have  suffered  much  alteration.  The  8000 
acres  of  Stockland  and  Dal  wood  reckoned  in  the  Dorset  Domesday 
are  now  annexed  to  Devon,  and  the  manor  of  Holwcll  now 
included  in  Dorset  was  reckoned  with  Somerset  until  the  igth 
century.  Until  the  reign  of  EJiaabeth  Dorset  and  Somenet  were 
united  under  one  sheriff. 

After  the  transference  of  the  West  Sason  see  £rom  Sherborne 
to  Sarum  in  107  5,  Dorset  remained  part  of  that  diocese  until  1 542, 
when  it  was  included  in  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Bristol. 
The  archdeaconry  was  coextensive  with  the.  shire,  and  was 
divided  into  five  rural  deaneries  at  least  as  early  as  129 1. 

The  vast  power  and  wealth  monopolized  by  the  Church  in 
Dorsetshire  tended  to  check  the  rise  of  any  great  county  families. 
The  representatives  of  the  families  of  Mohun,  Brewer  and 
Arundel  held  large  estates  after  the  Conquest,  and  William 
Mohun  was  created  eari  of  Dorset  by  the  empress  Maud.  The 
families  of  Clavel,  Lovell,  Maundevflle,  Mautraveis,  Peverel  and 
St  Lo  also  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  figure  prominently 
in  the  eariy  annab  of  the  county. 

Dorsetshire  took  no  active  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Norman 
and  Plantagenet  period.  In  1627  the  county  refused  to  send  men 
to  La  Rochelle,  and  was  reproved  for  its  lack  of  zeal  in  the  service 
of  the  state.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  of  the  1 7th  century 
the  general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  after  a  series  of 
royalist  successes  in  1643  Lyme  Regis  and  Poole  were  the  only 
garrisons  in  the  county  left  to  the  parliament  By  the  next  year 
however,  the  parliament  had  gained  the  whole  county  with  the 
exception  of  Sherborne  and  the  Isle  of  Portland,  llie  general 
aversion  of  the  Dorsetshire  people  to  warlike  pursuits  is 
demonstrated  at  this  period  by  the  rise  of  the  "  clubmen,"  so 
called  from  their  appearance  without  pikes  or  fire-arms  at  the 
county  musters,  whose  object  was  peace  at  all  costs,  and  who 
punished  members  of  either  party  discovered  in  the  act  of 
plundering. 

In  the  Z4th  century  Doisetshire  produced  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  wool,  and  had  a  prosperous  clothing  trade.  In  1626 
the  county  was  severely  visited  by  the  plague,  and  from  this 
date  the  clothing  industry  began  to  decline.  The  hundred  of 
Pimperne  produced  large  quantities  of  saltpetre  in  the  17th 
century,  and  the  serge  manufacture  was  introduced  about  this 
time.  Portland  freestone  was  first  brought  into  use  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  wheait  was  employed  for  the  new  banqueting  house 
at  Whitehall,  and  after  the  Great  Fire  it  was  extensively  used  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  the  i8th  century  Blandford,  Sherborne 
and  Lyme  Regis  were  famous  for  their  lace,  but  the  industry  has 
now  declined. 

The  county  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  1290, 
and  as  the  chief  towns  acquired  representation  the  number  was 
increased,  until  in  1572  the  county  and  nine  boroughs  returned 
a  total  of  twenty,  members.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the 
county  returned  three  members,  and  Corfe  Castle  was  dis- 
franchised. By  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  x868 
Lyme  Regis  was  disfranchised,  and  by  the  Redistribution  Act 
of  1885  the  remaining  boroughs  were  disfranchised. 

Antiquities. — Remains  of  medieval  castles  are  inconsiderable, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Corie  Castle  and  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Sherborne  Castle,  both  destroyed  after  the  Civil  War  of 
the  1 7th  century.  The  three  finest  churches  in  the  county  are  the 
abbey  church  of  Sherborne,  Wirobome  Minster  and  Milton  Abbey 
church,  a  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  structure  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  Norman  church  which  was  burnt.  It  has  transepts, 
chancel  and  central  tower,  but  the  nave  was  not  built.  This  was 
a  Benedictine  foundation  of  the  loth  century,  and  the  refectory 
of  the  15th  century  is  incorporated  in  the  mansion  built  in  1772. 
At  Ford  Abbey  part  of  the  buildings  of  a  Cistercian  house  are 
similarly  incorporated.  There  are  lesser  monastic  remains  at 
Abbotsbury,  Ceme  and  Bindon.  The  parish  churches  of  Dorset- 
shire are  not  especially  noteworthy  as  a  whole,  but  those  at  Ceme 
Abbas  and  Beaminster  are  fine  examples  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  which  is  the  roost  common  in  the  county.  A  little  good 
Norman  work  remains,  as  in  the  churches  of  Bcre  Regis  and 


Piddletrenthide,  but  both  these  were  reconstructed  in  the 
Perpendictdar  period;  Bere  Regis  church  having  a  superb 
timber  roof  of  that  period. 

The  dialect  of  the  county,  perfectly  d^tinguishable  from  those 
of  Wiltshire  and  Somerset^re,  yet  bearing  many  common  marks 
of  Saxon  origin,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  some  of  the  poems  of 
William  Barnes  (q.v.).  Many  towns^  villages  and  localities  are 
readily  to  be  recognized  from  thdr  descriptions  in  the  "  Wcssex  " 
novels  of  Thomas  Hardy  iq.9.), 

A  curious  ancient  Survey  of  Dorsetshire  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Coker,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentury,  and 
published  from  his  MS.  (Loodon,  1732).  See  also  J.  Hutcbins, 
History  and  Antiquilies  ef  the  Conntit  of  Dwset  (London,  1774): 
2nd  ed.  by  R.  Goagh  and  E.  B.  Nichols  (1796-1815):  3ra  ed. 
by  W.  Shipp  and  J.  IV.  Hodson  (1861-1873);  cT  Wanie,  Antiad 
Dorset  jLondon,  1865);  R.  W.  Eytoo,  A  Key  to  Doemtsday, 
exemplified  by  an  analysis-  and  digest  ef  the  Dorset  Survey 
(London.  1878);  C.  H.  Mayo.  Bibliotkeca  Dorsetiensis  (London,. 
1885):  W.  Barnes.  Glossary  of  Dorset  Dialect  (Dorebestcr.  1886); 
H.  J.  Moule^  Old  Dorset  (London.  1893);  Victoria  Cdtmty  History, 
DorsHskire, 

D0R8IVENTRAL  (Lat.  dofswm,  the  back',  soifer,  the  belly),  a 
itrm  used  to  describe  an  organ  which  has  two  surfaces  differing 
from  each  other  in  appearance  and  structure,  as  an  ordinary 
leaf. 

DORT,  STirOD  OF.  An  assembly  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  with  deputies  from  Switzerland,  the  Palatiiuite,  Nassau, 
Hesse,  East  Friesland,  Bremen,  Scotland  and  England,  called  to 
decide  the  theological  differences  existing  between  the  Arminians 
(or  Remonstrants) and  the  (}alvinists(or  Counter-Remonstrants), 
was  held  at  Dort  or  Dordrecht  {q.v,)  In  the  years  x6x8  and  1619. 
The  government  of  Louis  XIIL  prohibijted  the  attendance  of 
French  delegates.  During  the  life  of  Arminlus  a  bitter  con- 
troversy had  q>rung  up  between  his  followers  and  the  strict 
C^alvinists,  led  by  Francis  Gomar,  his  fellow-professor  at  Leiden; 
and,  in  order  to  dedde  their  disputes,  a  synodical  conference  was 
proposed,  but  Arminius  died  before  it  could  be  held.  At  the 
conference  held  at  the  Hague  in  1610  the  Arminians  addressed 
a  remonstrance  to  the  states-general  in  the  form  of  five  articles, 
which  henceforth  came  to  be  known  as  the  five  points  of 
Arminianism.  In  these  they  reacted  against  both  the  supra- 
lapsarian  and  the  infralapsarian  developments  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  and  combated  the  irresistibility  of  grace;  they 
held  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  and  iwt  only  for  the  elect,  and 
were  not  sure  that  the  elect  might  not  fall  from  grace.  This 
conference  had  no  influence  in  reconciling  the  opposing  parties, 
and  another,  held  at  Delft  in  the  year  16x3,  was  equally  un- 
successful. In  1614,  at  the  instance  of  the  Arminian  party,  an 
edict  was  passed  by  the  states-general,  in  which  toleration  of  the 
opinions  of  both  parties  was  declared  and  further  controversy 
forbidden;  but  this  act  only  served,  by  rousing  the  jealousy  of 
the  Calvinists,  to  fan  the  controvexsial  flame  into  greater  fury. 
Gradually  the  dispute  pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  and  the 
religious  questions  became  entangled  with  politiod  issues; 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
stricter  Calvinism,  whereas  the  bourgeois  oligarchy  of  republican 
tendencies,  led  by  Oldenbamevelt  and  Hugo  Grotius,  stood  for 
Arminianism.  In  x6x7  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  committed 
himself  definitely  to  the  Calvinistic  party,  found  an  occasion 
for  throwing  Oldenbamevelt  and  Grotius  into  prison,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  called  a  synod  intended  to  crush  the 
Arminiaiks.  This  synod,  which  assembled  at  Dort  in  November 
x6i8,  was  strictly  national— called  by  the  national  authority  to 
decide  a  national  dispute,  and  not  intended  to  have  more  than  a 
national  influence.  The  foreign  deputies  were  invited  to  attend, 
only  to  assist  by  their  advice  in  the  settlement  of  a  controversy 
which  concerned  the  Netheriand  church  alone,  and  which  the 
Netherhind  church  alone  could  dedde.  At  the  fourth  sitting 
it  was  decided  to  cite  Siinon  Episcopius  and  several  other 
Remonstrants  to  appear  within  fourteen  days  before  the  synod, 
to  state  and  justify  their  doctrines.  It  was  also  agreed  to  allow 
the  Arminian  deptUies  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  only  on 
condition  that  they  forbore  to  consult  with^  or  in  any  way  assist. 
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their  dted  brethren,  but  this  they  refused.  During  the  interval 
between  the  citation  and  the  appearance  of  the  accused,  the 
professorial  members  of  the  synod  was  instructed  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  able  to  confute  the  Arminian  errors,  and  the 
synod  occupied  Itself  with  deliberations  as  to  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible,  for  which  a  commission  was  named, made  arrangements 
for  teaching  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  and  granted  permission 
to  the  missionaries  of  the  East  Indies  to  baptize  such  children  of ' 
heathen  parents  as  were  admitted  into  their  families.  At  the  2sth 
sitting  Episcopius  and  the  others  cited  appeared,  when  Episcopius 
surprised  the  deputies  by  a  bold  and  outspoken  defence  of  his 
views,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  synod,  by  excluding 
the  Arminian  deputies,  could  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  schismatic 
assembly.  The  Remonstrants  were  asked  to  file  copious  explana- 
tions of  the  five  points  in  dispute  {SenterUia  Remonstraniium), 
but  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  catechized,  they 
were,  at  the  57th  sitting,  dismissed  from  the  synod  as  convicted 
"liars  and  deceivers."  The  synod  then  proceeded  in  their 
absence  to  judge  them  from  their  published  writings,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  ecclesiastical  rebels  and  trespassers  they 
should  be  deprived  of  all  their  offices.  The  synodical  decision 
in  regard  to  the  five  points  is  contained  in  the  canons  adopted 
at  the  X36th  session  held  on  the  33rd  of  April  16x9;  the  points 
were:  unconditional  election,  limited  atonement,  total  depravity, 
ifresistibQity  of  grace,  final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  llxe  issue 
of  supralapsttHanism  v.  infralapsananism  was  avoided.  These 
doctxinal  decisions  and  the  sentence  against  the  Remonstrants 
were,  at  the  X44th  sitting,  read  in  Latin  before  a  large  audience  in 
the  great  chiirch.  The  Remonstrants  were  required  to  subscribe 
the  condemnation,  and  many  of  them  refused  and  were  banished. 
The  synod  was  concluded  on  the  gth  of  May  1619,  by  a  magnificent 
banquet  given  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  DorL  The  Dutch 
deputies  remained  a  fortnight  longer  to  attend  to  ecclesiastical 
business.  Though  the  canons  of  Dort  were  adopted  by  but  two 
churches  outside  of  Holland,  the  synod  ranks  as  the  most 
impressive  assemblage  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

AtrraoiiTiBS. — AOa  synodi  natumalis  .  .  .  Dordreckli  habiUu 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1630,  official  edition);  Acta  der  NationaU  Synodi  U 
Dinweki  i6r8  (Lnden,  1887),  French  translation  (Leiden,  1622  and 
1624,  3  vob.).  for  the  Canons,  and  the  SenienHa  RetMnstrantium, 
E.  F.  Karl  MQUer,  Die  BekenntnissekriJUn  der  rrformierten  Kircke 
Ojopng,  1903),  p.  Ux.  ffa.843  ff.;  for  canons  and  abridged  translation 
used  by  the  Reformed  Church  m  America,  P.  Schaff.  The  Creeds  of 
Ckrislendam  (3rd  ed..  New  York,  1877),  550  ff.  See  alao  H.  Heppe,  in 
Siedim^i  Zeitsehrifi  fOr  die  historische  TheoUme,  Bd.  23  (Hamburg, 
i8S3)f  226-337  (lecten  of  Hessian  deiMities) ;  Aeia  et  scr%pta  synodalta 
D^rdraeena  miuutronim  XewuMStrantiumj  Hardervici,  1620  (valuable 
nde-ltghts) :  A.  Schweizer,  Die  proleslanttseken  Cenlraldopnen  in  ihrer 
Entwtcklnni  hmerhalb  der  reformierten  Kircke,  zweite  Hllfte  (Zflrich, 
1856),  35-334;  H.  C.  Rogge  in  Henog-Hauck,  RealencyUopddie, 
Bd.  4  (Leipzig,  1806),  708-803;  H.  H.  Kuyper,  De  Post-Ada  of 
Nahtuiaelimten  mm  ae  Nahonale  Synode  van  Dordfuht,  een  historische 
Slndie  r^msterdam,  1899,  new  material);  J.  Rettsma,  Ceschiednis 
tan  de  Hervorming  en  de  Herwrmde  Kerk  der  Nedertanden  (2nd  ed. 
Gfoningen,  1899) ;  F.  Loofs,  DogmenfuekiehU  (4th  ed..  Halle,  1906), 
935  ff.;  T.  Van  Oi>penrsij,  La  PrUesHnaHon  dans  rEglise  riformte 
des  Pays-Bas  depms  Voruine  jusqu'am  synode  national  de  Dordrecht 
(Louv^n,  1906):  (W.W.R.*) 

DORTMUND,  a  town  of  Germany,  the  chief  commercial  centre 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  on  the  Emscher,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  50  m.  E.  from  Dttsseldorf  by  raiL  Pop.  (1875) 
S7f74>;  (1895)  XX  1,332;  (X905)  ns,9g».  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  old  walls  in  1863  and  the  conversion -of  their  site  into  pro- 
menades, the  town  has  rapidly  aasumed  a  modem  appearance. 
The  central  part,  however,  with  its  winding  narrow  streets,  is 
redolent  of  its  historical  past,  when,  as  one  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  Haxiseatic  League,  it  enjoyed  commercial  supremacy  over  all 
the  towns  of  Westphalia.  Among  its  ancient  buildings  must  be 
mentioned  the  Reinoldildrche,  with  fine  stained-glass  windows, 
the  Mvienkirche,  the  nave  of  which  dates  from  the  x  xth  century, 
the  Petrikiiche,  with  a  curious  altar,  and  the  Dominican  churdi, 
with  beautiful  cloisten.  The  X3th-€entury  town  hall  was 
restored  in  X899  and  now  contains  the  municipal  antiquarian 
moaeum,  having  been  superseded  by  a  more  commodious  build- 
ing. Ainong  the  chief  modem  stractnres  may  be  mentioned  the 
magnificent  post  office,  erected  in  X895,  the  provincial  law  courts, 


the  municipal  infirmary  and  the  large  railway  station.  To  the  W. 
of  the  last  there  existed  down  to  1906  (when  it  was  removed)  one 
of  the  ancient  lime  trees  of  the  KSnigshof,  where  the  meetings 
of  the  VekmgeruJU  were  held  (see  Fehuc  Courts)  .  But  the  red 
interest  of  Dortmund  centres  in  its  vast  industries,  which  owe 
their  development  to  the  situation  of  the  town  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  Westphalian  coal  basin.  In  the  immediate  vidnity  are 
ako  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  this  combination  of  mineral 
wealth  has  enabled  the  town  to  become  a  competitor  with  Essen, 
Obcrhausen,  Duisburg  and  Hagen  in  the  products  of  the  iron 
industry.  /  These  in  Dortmund  more  particularly  embrace  steel 
railway  rails,  mining  plant,  wire  ropes,  machinery,  safes  and 
sewing  madiines.  Dortmund  has  also  extensive  breweries,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  manufactured  goods  already  enumerated,  does 
a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  wood.  Besides  being  well 
furnished  with  a  convenient  railway  system,  linking  it  with 
the  innumerable  numufacturing  towns  and  villages  of  the  iron 
district,  it  is  also  connected  with  the  river  Ems  by  the 
Dortmund-Ems  Canal,  X70  m.  in  length. 

Dortmimd,  the  Throtmannia  of  early  history,  was  already 
a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  9th  century.  In  X005  the 
emperor  Henry  II.  held  here  an  ecclesiastical  council,  and  in  1016 
an  imperial  diet  The  town  was  walled  in  the  X2th  century,  and 
in  X387-X388  successfully  withstood  the  troops  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cologtitt  who  besieged  it  for  twenty-one  months.  About  the 
middle  of  die  X3th  century  it  joined  the  Hanseatic  League.  At 
the  dose  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  population  had  become 
reduced  to  3000.  In  X803  Dortmund  lost  its  ri^ts  as  a  free 
town,  and  was  annexed  to  Nassau.  The  French  occupied  it  in 
x8o6,  and  in  x  808  it  was  made  over  by  Napoleon  to  the  grand-duke 
of  Berg,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Ruhr. 
Through  the  cession  of  Westphalia  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  3xst  of  May  x8x5,  it  became  a  Prussian  town. 

See  Thiersch.  CeschichU  der  Freireichsstadt  Dortmund  (Dort,  1854), 
and  LudoflF,  Bam-  und  Kunstdenhmdier  in  Dortmund  (PaderUnti, 
1395);  alto  A.  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency  (London,  1906). 

DORT,  or  John  Dory  (Zetufaber),  an  Acanthopterygian  fish, 
the  type  of  the  family  Zeidae,  hdd  in  such  esteem  by  the  andcnt 
GredLs  that  they  called  it  Zeus  after  their  prindpal  divinity.  Its 
English  name  is  probably  a  corruption  pf  the  French /ati}t«  dorie, 
and  has  rderence  to  the  prevailing  golden-yellow  colour  of  the 
living  fish.  The  body  in  the  dory  is  much  compressed,  and  is 
nearly  oval  in  form,  while  the  mouth  is  large  and  capable  of 
extensive  protrusion.  It  possesses  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the 
anterior  is  armed  with  long  slender  spines,  and  the  connecting 
membrane  is  produced  into  long  tendril-like  filaments;  while  a 
row  of  short  spines  extends  along  the  'belly  and  the  roots  of  the 
anal  and  dorsal  fins.  The  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  olive- 
brown;  the  sides  are  yellowish,  and  are  marked  with  a  prominent 
dark  spot,  on  account  of  which  the  dory  divides  with  the  haddock 
the  reputation  of  being  the  fish  from  which  Peter  took  the  tribute 
money.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Australian  seas.  It  is  occasionally 
abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Comwall,  and  is  alao  found, 
though  more  sparingly,  throughout  the  British  seas.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly voradous,  feeding  on  molluscs,  shrimps  and  the  young 
of  other  fish;  and  Jonathan  Couch  (X789-X870),  author  of  a 
History  of  British  Pishes ,  states  that  from  the  stoxnach  of  a  single 
dory  he  has  taken  35  flounders,  some  2)  in.  long,  3  fatherlashers 
half  grown  and  5  stones  from  the  beach,  one  x|  in.  in  length. 
They  are  often  taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets  ofiT  the  Comwall  and 
Devon  coast,  having  entered  these  in  pursuit  of  pilcbards.  They 
are  sddom  found  in  deep  water,  preferring  sandy  bays,  among  the 
weeds  growing  on  the  bottom  of  which  they  lie  in  wait  for  their 
prey,  and  in  securing  this  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  their  great 
width  of  gape,  by  thdr  power  of  protruding  the  mouth,  and  by  the 
slender  laments  of  the  first  dorsal  fins,  which  float  like  worms  in 
the  water,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  thus  they  entice  the  smaller  fishes  to  come  within  easy  reach 
of  the  capadous  jaws.  The  dory  often  attains  a  weight  of  x  2  Ib^ 
although  those  usually  brought  into  the  market  do  not  aversga 
more  than  6  or  7  lb.    It  is  highly  valued  as  an  artide  of  food. 
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DOSITHEUS  MAGISTER— DOSTOIEVSKY 


The  Camily  Zeidae  has  aasomed  special  interest  of  late,  O.  Thilo  > 
and  G.  A.  Boulcnger*  having  shown  that  they  have  much  in 
common  with  the  flat-fishes  or  FUuronecHdae  and  must  be  nearly 
related  to  the  original  stock  from  which  this  asymmetrical  type 
has  bete  evolved,  especially  if  the  Upper  Eocenegenus  A  mpkistium 
be  taken  into  consideration.  This  aiSSnity  is  further  supported  by 
the  observations  made  by  L.  W.  Byrne*  on  the  asymmetry  in  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  bony  plates  at  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  in  the  young  of  Ihe  John  Dory.      (G.  A.  B. ) 

DOSITHEUS  MAGISTER,  Greek  grammarian,  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  4th  century  A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
translation  of  a  Latin  grammar,  intended  to  assist  the  Greck- 
q>eaking  inhatutants  of  the  empire  in  learning  Latin.  The 
translation,  at  first  word  for  word,  becomes  less  frequent,  and 
finally  is  discontinued  altogether.  The  Latin  gnunmar  used  was 
based  on  the  same  authorities  as  those  of  Charisius  and  Diomedes, 
which  accounts  for  the  many  points  of  similarity.  Dositheus 
contributed  very  little  of  his  own.  Some  Greek-Latin  exercises 
by  an  unknown  writer  of  the  3rd  century,  to  be  learnt  by  heart 
and  translated,  were  added  to  the  grammar.  They  are  of  con- 
uderable  value  as  illustrating  the  social  life  of  the  period 
and  the  history  of  the  Latin  language.  Of  these  'Eppp^iyiara 
{Inter ^etatiienia)f  the  third  book,  containing  a  collection  of  words 
and  phrases  from  everyday  conversation  (icaBtitufiaf^  6/uXIa) 
has  been  preserved.  A  further  appendix  consisted  of  Anecdotes, 
Letters  and  Rescripts  of  the  emperor  Hadrian;  fables  of  Aesop; 
extracts  from  Hyginus;  a  history  of  the  Trojan  War,  abridged 
from  the  Uiad;  and  a  legal  fragment,  XXcpl  iXioBtp^ttar  (De 
manumissionibus). 

Editions:  Crammatka  in  H.  Keil,  GrammaUci  Laiini,  viL  and 
aeparately  (1871);  Htrmeneumala  by  G.  GOtc  (1893)  (in  G.  LOwe's 
Corfius  p0ssancrum  Latimonm,  iii.)  and  E.  Bficking  (1832),  which 
contains  the  appendix  (including  the  legal  fragment);  aee  also 
C  Lachmann,  Versuch  iter  Dositheus  (1837) ;  H.  Hagcn.  De  Dositkei 
magistn  quaefemniur  fjiossis  (1877). 

DOSSAL  (doasel,  dorsd  or  dosel;  Fr.  dos^  back),  an  ecclesi- 
astical ornamented  cloth  suspended  behind  the  altar. 

DOSSERET,  or  impost  block  (a  Fr.  term,  from  dos^  back), 
in  architecture,  the  cubical  block  of  stone  above  the  capitals 
in  a  Byzantine  church,  used  to  carry  the  arches  and  vault,  the 
springing  of  which  had  a  superficial  area  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
column  which  carried  them. 

DOST  MAHCMMED  KHAN  (1793-XS63),  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Barakzai  in  Afghanistan,  was  bom  in  1793.  His 
elder  brother,  the  chief  of  the  Barakxai^  Fatteh  Khan,  took 
an  important  part  in  raising  Mahmud  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Afghanistan  in  1800  and  in  restoring  him  to  the  throne  in  1809. 
That  ruler  repaid  his  services  by  causing  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
1818,  and  thus  incurred  the  enmity  of  his  tribe.  After  a  bloody 
conflict  Mahmud  was  deprived  of  all  his  possessions  but  Herat, 
the  rest  of  his  dominions  being  divided  among  Fatteh  EJian's 
brothers.  Of  these  Dost  Mahommed  receiv^  for  his  share 
Ghazni,  to  which  in  1826  he  added  Kabulj  the  richest  of  the 
Afghan  provinces.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he 
found  himself  involved  in  disputes  with  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Sikh 
ruler  of  the  Punjab,  who  used  the  dethroned  Saduzai  prince, 
Shuja-ul-Mulk,  as  his  instnuient  In  2834  Shuja  made  a  last 
attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom.  He  was  defeated  by  Dost 
Mahommed  under  the  walls  of  Kandahar,  but  Ranjit  Singh  seized 
the  opportunity  to  annex  Peshawar.  Tlie  recovery  of  this 
fortress  became  the  Afghan  amir's  great  concern.  Rejecting 
overtxires  from  Russia,  he  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  with 
England,  and  welcomed  Alexander  Bumes  to  Kabul  in  1837. 
Bumes,  however,  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the  govemor-genenl. 
Lord  Auckland,  to  respond  to  the  amir's  advances.  Dost 
Mahommed  was  enjoined  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  recover 
Peshawar,  and  to  place  his  foreign  policy  under  British  guidance. 
In  xetum  he  was  cnly  promised  protection  from  Ranjit  Singh,  of 

1 «  Die  Vorfahren  der  SchoUen."  BieL  Cenlnlbl.  xxil  (1002),  p.  7x7- 

*  "  Oa  the  systematic  position  of  the  Pleuronectidae, '  Anm,  add 
Mat.  N.  H.  X.  (iQoa),  p.  295. 

*  ^'  On  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  bony  pbtes  of  the  young 
John  Dory.*'  Biometrika,  it  (1903),  p.  US- 


whom  he  had  no  fear.  He  replied  by  renewing  his  relations  with 
Russia,  and  in  1S38  Lord  Auckland  set  the  British  troops  in 
motion  against  him.  In  March  1839  the  British  force  under 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  advanced  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  and 
on  the  26th  of  April  it  reached  Kandahar.  Shah  "Shuja  was 
proclaimed  amir,  and  entered  Kabul  on  the  7th  of  August,  while 
Dost  Mahommed  sought  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 
Closely  followed  by  the  British,  Dost  was  driven  to  extremities, 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  1840  surrendered  as  a  prisoner.  He 
remained  in  captivity  diuing  the  British  occupation,  during  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  January  1842,  and 
until  the  recapture  of  Kabul  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  He  was  then 
set  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  resolve  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  abandon  the  attempt  to  intervene  in  the  internal  politics 
of  Afghanistan.  On  his  return  from  Hindustan  Dost  Mahommed 
was  received  in  triumph  at  Kabul,  and  set  himself  to  re-establish 
his  authority  on  a  firm  basis.  From  1846  he  renewed  his  policy 
of  hostility  to  the  British  and  allied  himself  with  the  Sikhs;  but 
after  the  defeat  of  his  allies  at  Gujrat  on  the  21st  of  February 
1849  he  abandoned  his  designs  and  led  his  troops  back  into 
Afghanistan.  In  1850  he  conquered  Baikh,  and  in  1854  he 
acquired  control  over  the  southern  Afghan  tribes  by  the  capture 
of  Kandahar.  On  the  30th  of  March  1855  Dost  Mahommed 
reversed  his  former  policy  by  concluding  an  ofiTensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  British  government.  In  1857  he 
declared  war  on  Persia  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  and  in 
July  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  province  of  Herat  was 
placed  under  a  Barakzai  prince.  During  the  Indian  Mutiny  Dost 
Mahommed  punctiUously  refrained  from  assisting  the  insurgents. 
His  later  years  were  disturbed  by  troubles  at  Herat  and  in 
Bokhara.  These  he  composed  for  a  time,  but  in  1862  a  Persian 
army,  acting  in  concert  with  Ahmad  Khan,  advanced  against 
^andahar.  The  old  amir  called  the  British  to  his  aid,  and, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  drove  the  enemy 
from  Us  frontiers.  On  the  26th  of  May  1863  he  captured 
Herat,  but  on  the  9th  of  June  he  died  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  victory,  after  playing  a  great  r61e  in  the  history  of  Ontral 
Asia  for  forty  years.  He  named  as  his  successor  his  son,  ^lere 
AU  Khan.  (E.  I.  C.) 

DOSTOIEVSKY.  FEODOR  MIKHAILOVICH  (1821-1881), 
Russian  author,  born  at  Moscow,  on  the  30th  of  October  1821, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  retired  military  surgeon  of  a  decayed  noble 
family.  He  waseducaled  at  Moscow  andat the  militaryengineer- 
ing  academy  at'St  Pctersb\irg,  which  he  left  in  1843  with  the  grade 
of  sub-lieutenant.  Next  year  his  father  died,  and  he  resigneid  his 
commission  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literature — thus  com- 
mencing a  long  struggle  with  ill-health  and  penury.  In  addition 
to  the  old  Russian  masters  (Sogol  and  Pushkin,  Balaac  and 
George  Sknd  supplied  him  with  literary  ideals.  He  knew  littleof 
Dickens,  but  his  first  story  is  thoroughly  Dickensian  in  character. 
The  hero  is  a  Russian  "  Tom  Pinch,"  who  entertains  a  pathetic, 
humble  adoration  for  a  fair  young  girl,  a  solitary  waif  like  himself. 
Characteristically  the  Russian  story  ends  in  *'  tender  gloom." 
Tlie  giri  marries  a  nuddle^iged  man  of  property;  the  hero  dies  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  his  funeral  is  described  in  lamentaSfe  detail. 
The  germ  of  all  DcMtoievsky's  imaginative  work  may  bediaoovcred 
here.  The  story  was  submitted  in  manuscript  to  the  Russian 
cridc,  Bielinski,  and  exdted  his  astonishment  by  its  power  over 
the  emotions.  It  appeared  in  the  course  of  1846  in  the  RuueU  de 
SaifO-Pitersbourg,  under  the  title  of  "  Poor  People.*'  An  English 
version.  Poor  Fdkf  with  an  introduction  by  Mr  George  Moore, 
appeared  in  1894.  Tlie  successful  author  became  a  regular 
contributor  of  short  tales  to  the  Annals  ojike  CoMniry,  a  monthly 
periodical  conducted  by  Kraevsky;  but  he  was  wretchedly  paid, 
and  his  work,  though  revealing  extraordinary  power  and  in  tensity, 
commonly  lacks  both  finish  and  proportion.  Poverty  and 
physical  suffering  robbed  him  of  the  joy  of  life  and  filled  him  with 
bitter  thoughts  and  morbid  ima^^ngs.  During  1847  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  revolutionary  reunions  of  the 
political  agiutor,  Petrachevski.  Bdany  of  the  students  and 
younger  members  did  little  more  than  discuss  the  themies  of 
Fourier  and  other  economists  at  these  gatherings.    Exaggerated 
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reports  were  eventually  carried  to  the  police,  and  on  the  ajrd 
of  AprQ  X849  Dostoievsky  and  his  brother,  with  thirty  other 
suspected  personages,  were  arrested.  After  a  short  examination 
by  the  secret  police  they  were  lodged  in  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  at  St  Petersburg,  in  which  confinement  Feodor  wrote  his 
story  A  LiUk  Hero.  On  the  22nd  of  December  XS49  the  accused 
were  all  condemned  to  death  and  conveyed  in  vans  to  a  large 
scaffold  in  the  Simonovsky  Place.  As  the  soldiers  were  preparing 
to  carry  out  the  sentence,  the  prisoners  were  informed  that  their 
ptenalty  was  commuted  to  ezile  in  Siberia.  The  novelist's  sentence 
was,  four  years  in  Siberia  and  enforced  military  service  in  the 
ranks  for  Ufe.  On  Christmas  eve  1849  ^  commenced  the  long 
journey  to  Omsk,  and  remained  in  Siberia,  "  like  a  man  buried 
alive,  nailed  down  in  his  coffin,"  for  four  terrible  years.  His 
Siberian  experiences  are  graphically  narrated  in  a  volume  to 
whidi  he  gave  the  name  of  RecoUectioni  of  a  Dwd-House  (1858). 
It  was  known  in  an  English  translation  as  Buried  Alive  in  Siberia 
(x88x;  another  version,  x888).  His  release  only  subjected  him 
to  fresh  indignities  as  a  common  soldier  at  Semipalatinsk;  but  in 
1858,  through  the  intercession  of  an  old  schoolfellow.  General 
Todleben;  he  was  made  an  under-officer;  and  in  xSsq,  upon  the 
accession  of  Alexander  II.,  he  was  finally  recalled  from  exile. 
In  1858  he  had  married  a  widow,  Madame  Isaiev,  but  she  died 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1867  after  a  somewhat  stormy  married  life. 

After  herding  for  years  with  tlie  worst  criminals,  Dostoievsky 
obtained  an  exceptional  insight  into  the  dark  and  seamy  side  of 
Russian  life.  He  formed  new'  conceptions  of  human  life,  of  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  in  man,  and  of  the  Russian  character. 
Psychologic  studies  have  seldom,  if  ever,  found  a  more  intense 
form  of'expression  than  that  embodied  by  Dostoievsky  in  his 
novel  called  Crime  and  Punishment.  The  hero  RaskolnUcov  is  a 
poor  student,  who  is  led  on  to  commit  a  murder  partly  by  self- 
conceit,  partly  by  the  contemplation  of  the  abject  misery  around 
him.  Unsurpassed  in  poignancy  in  the  whole  of  modem  Uterature 
is  the  sensation  of  compassion  evoked  by  the  scene  between  the 
self-tormented  Raskolnikov  and  the  humble  street-walker,  Sonia, 
whom  he  loves,  and  from  whom,  having  confessed  his  crime,  he 
derives  the  idea  of  expiation.  Raskolnikov  finaUy  gives  himself 
up  to  the  police  and  is  exiled  to  Siberia,  whither  Sonia  follows  him. 
Tlie  book  gave*currency  to  a  number  of  ideas,  not  in  any  sense 
new,  but  specially  characteristic  of  Dostoievsky:  the  theory,  for 
instance,  that  in  every  life,  however  fallen  and  degraded,  there  are 
ecstatic  moments  of  self-devotion;  the  doctrine  of  purification 
by  suffering,  and  by  suffering  alone;  and  the  ideal  of  a  Russian 
people  forming  a  social  state  at  some  future  period  boimd  together 
by  no  obligation  save  mutual  love  and  the  magic  of  kindness. 
In  this  visionary  prospect,  as  well  as  in  his  objection  to  the  use  of 
physical  force,  Dostoievsky  anticipated  in  a  remarkable  manner 
some  of  the  conspicuous  tenets  of  his  great  successor  Tolstoy. 
The  book  electrified  the  reading  public  in  Russia  upon  its  appear- 
ance in  x866,  and  its  fame  was  confirmed  when  it  appeared  in  Paris 
in  1867.  To  his  remarkable  faculty  of  awakening  reverberations 
of  melancholy  and  compassion,  as  shown  in  his  early  work, 
Dostoievsky  had  added,  by  the  admission  of  all,  a  rare  mastery 
over  the  emotions  of  terror  and  pity.  But  such  mastery  was  not 
long  to  remain  unimpaired.  Crime  and  -PuniskmetU  was  written 
when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  His  remaim'ng  works  ex- 
hibit frequently  a  marveUous  tragic  and  analytic  power,  but  they 
are  unequal,  and  deficient  in  measure  and  in  balance.  The  chief 
of  them  are:  The  Injured  and  the  Insulted^  The  Demons  (1867), 
The  Idiot  {iStgit  The  Adult  (1875),  The  Brothers  Karamzov  (1881). 

From  1865,  when  he  settled  in  St  Petersburg,  Dostoievsky 
was  absorbed  in  a  succession  of  journalistic  enterprises,  in  the 
Slavc^hil  interest,  and  suffered  severe  pecuniary  losses.  He  had 
to  leave  Russia,  in  order  to  escape  his  creditors,  and  to  seek  refuge 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  He  was  further  harassed  by  troubles  with 
his  wife,  and  his  work  was  interrupted  by  epileptic  fits  and  other 
physical  ailments.  It  was  under  such  conditions  as  these  that  his 
most  enduring  works  were  created.  He  managed  finally  to  return 
to  Russia  early  in  the  seventies,  and  was  for  some  time  director 
of  The  Russian  World.  From  1876  he  published  a  kind  of  review, 
entitled  Cornel d*un icrivain,  to  the  pagesof  which  he  committed 


many  strange  autobiographical  facts  and'  reflections.  The  last 
eight  years  of  his  h'fe  were  spent  in  comparative  prosperity  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  February  x88x. 

His  life  had  been  irremediably  seared  by  his  Siberian  experi- 
ences. He  looked  prematurely  old;  his  face  bore  an  expression 
of  accumulated  sorrow;  in  disposition  he  had  become  distrustful, 
tadtum,  contemptuous — his  favourite  theme  the  superiority  of 
the  Russian  peasant  over  every  other  class;  as  an  artist,  though 
uncultured,  he  had  ever  been  subtle  and  sympathetic,  but  latterly 
be  was  tortured  by  tragic  visions  and  morbidly  preoccupied  by 
exceptional  and  perverted  types.  M.  de  Vogfl^,  in  his  admirable 
Ecrsvains  russes,  has  worked  out  with  some  success  a  parallel 
between  the  later  years  of  Dostoievsky  and  those  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  Siberia  effectually  convinced  the  novelist  of  the 
impotence  of  Nihilism  in  such  a  country  as  Russia;  but  though 
he  was  assailed  by  ardent  Liberals  for  the  reactionary  trend  of 
his  later  writings,  Dostoievsky  became,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  an  extremely  popular  figure,  and  his  funeral,  on  the  x 2th  of 
February  i88x,  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
demonstrations  of  public  feeling  ever  witnessed  in  the  Russian 
capital.  The  death  of  the  Russian  novelist  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  London  press;  it  is  only  since  x88s,  when  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment first  appeared  in.  English,  that  his  name  has  become  at  all 
familiar  in  England,  mainly  through  French  translations. 

A  complete  edition  of  hit  novels  was  issued  at  St  Petcnburg  in 
fourteen  volumes  (1882-1883).  Two  critical  studies  by  TchH  and 
Zelinsky  appeared  at  Moscow  m  t88s,and  a  German  life  oy  Hoffinann 
at  Vienna  in  1899.  (T.  Sb.) 

DOUAI,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisae- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Nord,  ,20  m.  &.  of  Lille  on  the  Northern 
railway  between  that  city  and  Cambrai.  Pop.  (1906)  town, 
21,679;  commune,  33,247.  Douai.is  situated  in  a  marshy  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scaipe  which  intersects  the  town  from  south 
to  north,  and  supplies  water  to  a  canal  skirting  it  on  the  west 
The  old  fortifications,  of  which  the  Porte  de  Valenciennes  (15th 
century)  is  the  chief  survival,  have  been  demolished  to  make 
room  for  boulevards  and  public  gardens.  The  industrial  towns 
of  Dorignics,  Sin-le-Noble  and  Aniche  are  practically  suburbs 
of  DouaL  Of  the  churches,  that  of  Notre-Dame  (x2th  and 
X4th  centiuies)  is  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  a  fine  altar- 
piece  of  the  early  i6th  century,  composed  of  wooden  panels 
painted  by  Jean  Bellegambe,  a  native  of  Douai.  The  principal 
building  of  the  town  is  a  handsome  h6tel  de  viUe,  partly  of  the 
xsth  century,  with  a  lofty  belfry.  The  Pklais  de  Justice  (i8th 
centuxy)  was  formerly  the  town  house  (rtfuge)  of  the  abbey  of 
Marchiennes.  Jlouses  of  the  i6th,  X7th  and  x8th  centuries  are 
nimierous.  There  is  a  statue  of  Madame  Desbordcs  Valxitore, 
the  poet  (d.  X859),  a  native  of  the  town.  The  municipal  museum 
contains  a  h'brary  of  over  85,000  volumes  as  well  as  1800  MSS.,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  sculpture  and  paintings.  Douai  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  assizes  and  a  subprefect,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  iiistance,a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,an  exchange, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
Its  educational  institutions  include  a  lydEe,  training  colleges,  a 
school  of  mines,  an  artillery  school,  schools  of  music,  agriculture, 
drawing,  architecture,  &c.,  and  a  national  school  for  instruction 
in  brewing  and  other  industries  coimected  with  agriculture.  In 
addition  to  other  iron  and  engineering  works,  Douai  has  a  large 
cannon  foundry  and  an  arsenal;  coal-mining  and  the  manufacture 
of  gUss  and  bottles  and  chemicals  are  carried  on  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  environs;  among  the  other  industries  are  flax-spinning, 
rope-making,  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements, 
oil,  sugar,  soap  and  leather.  Trade,  which  is  largely  water-borne, 
is  in  grain  and  agriaUtural  products,  coal  and  building  material. 

Douai,  the  site  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  castle  {Castrum 
Duacense)  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  belonged  in  the  middle 
ages  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  passed  in  X384  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  so  in  1477  with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands  to 
Spain.  In  X667  it  was  captured  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  ulti- 
mately ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  His- 
torically Douai  is  mainly  important  as  the  centre  of  the  politicil 
and  religious  propaganda  of  the  exiled  English  Roman  Catholics, 
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In  1562  Philip  II.  of  Spain  founded  a  university  here,  in  which 
Beveral  English  scholars  were  given  chairs;  and  in  connexion 
with  this  William  Allen  {q.v.)  in  1568  founded  the  celebrated 
English  college.  It  was  here  that  the  "  Douai  Bible  "  was  pre- 
pared (see  VoL  IV.  p.  341).  There  were  also  an  Irish  and  a 
Scots  college  and  houses  of  English  Benedictines  and  Francis- 
cans. All  these  survived  till  1795,  when  the  university  was 
suppressed.    For  the  Douai  Bible  see  Bible,  Encuss. 

See  F.  Brasaart.  Hist,  du  chAteau  el  d*  la  ekdUiUnu  d*  Douai 
(Douai,  1877-87) :  C.  Mine,  Hist.  pop.  do  Douai  (16. 1861) ;  B.  Ward. 
Davn  of  the  Catholic  Revival  (London,  1909) ;  Handcccpur,  //».«/.  du 
CoUige  anglais,  Douai  (Reims,  1898);  Daucoisnc,  Etablissements 
britanniques  i  Douai  (Douai,  1881). 

DOUARNENEZ,  a  fishing-port  of  western  France,  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Finistdre,on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Douamenez 
X  s  m,  N.W.  of  (Juimper  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  X3»47 «•  II*  sardine 
fishery,  which  is  carried  on  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  beginning 
of  December,  gives  occupation  to  about  800  boats,  and  between 
3000  and  4000  men,  and  the  preserving  of  the  fish  is  an  important 
industry.  Mackerel  fishing,  boat-building  and  rope  and  net 
making  also  occupy  the  in^bitants.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on 
the  small  island  of  Tristan  off  Douamenez. 

DOUBLE  (from  the  Mid.  Eng.  duble,  the  form  which  gives 
the  present  pronunciation,  through  the  Old  Fr.  dubU^  from  lAt. 
duplus,  twice  as  much),  twice  as  much,  or  large,  having  two 
parts,  having  a  part  repeated,  coupled,  &c.  The  word  appears  as 
a  sulMtantive  with  the  special  meaning  of  the  appearance  to  a 
person  of  his  own  apparition,  generally  regarded  as  a  warning,  or 
of  such  an  apparitiop  of  one  living  person  to  another,  the  German 
DoppdgHnger  (see  AppAsmoNs).  Another  word  often  used 
with  this  meaning  is  "  fetch."  According  to  the  Ne»  English 
Dictionary,  "fetch  "  is  chiefly  of  Irish  usage,  and  may  possibly 
be  connected  with  "  fetch,"  to  bring  or  carry  away,  but  it  may 
be  a  separate  word.  The  Corpus  Glossary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
xoth  century  seems  to  identify  a  word  facce  with  nuere,  meaning 
a  goblin  which  appears  in  "  nightmare."  "  Double  "  is  also  used 
of  a  person  whose  resemblance  to  another  is  peculiarly  striking 
or  remarkable,  so  that  confusion  between  them  may  easily  arise. 

DOUBLE  BASS  (Fr.  contrebasse\  Ger.  Kontrabass,  Cross  Bass 
Ceige;  Ital.  contrabasso,  viohne),  the  largest  member  of  the 
modem  family  of  stringed  instruments  played  with  a  bow,  known 
as  the  violin  family,  and  the  lowest  in  pitch.  The  double  bass 
differs  slightly  in  construction  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family  in  that  it  has  slanting  shoulders  (one  of  the  features  of  the 
viola  da  gamba,  see  Violin)  ;  that  is  to  say  that  where  the  belly 
is  joined  by  the  neck  and  finger-board,  it  has  a  decided  point, 
whereas  in  the  vi(4in,  viola  and  violoncello,  the  finger-board  is  at 
right-angles  to  the  horizontal  part  of  a  wide  curve.  It  is  probable 
that  the  shoulders  of  the  double  bass  were  made  drooping  for  the 
sake  of  additional  strength  of  construction  on  account  of  the  strain 
caused  by  the  tension  of  the  strings.  The  double  bass  was  formerly 
made  with  a  flat  back — another  characteristic  of  the  viol  family — 
whereas  now  the  back  is  as  often  found  arched  as  flat.  *  The  bow 
is  for  obvious  reasons  shorter  and  stouter  than  the  violin  bow. 

The  technique  of  the  double  baaa  presents  certain  difficulties 
inherent  in  an  instrument  of  such  large  proportions.  The  stretches 
for  the  fingers  are  very  great,  almost  double  those  required  for  the 
violoncello,  and  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  strings  great  force 
is  required  to  press  them  aeainst  the  finger-board  when  they  are 
vibrating.  The  performer  plays  standing  owing  to  the  great  size  of 
the  instrument. 

The  double  bass  sometimes  has  three  strings  tuned  in  England 

and  Iwly  in  fourths:    @; 
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in  France  and  Germany 

Owing   to   the   scoring  of  modem 

composers,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  an  accord- 
ance of  four  strings  in  order  to  obtain  the  additional  lower  notes 
required,  although  this  entails  the  sacrifice  of  beauty  of  tone,  the 
three-stringed  instrument  being  more  sonorous.  Some  orchestras 
make  a  compromise  dividing  the  double  basses  intot  wo  equal  sections 
of  three  and  four-stringed  basses.    The  four  strings  are  tuned 

in  fourths :—  Q -P^^€^~  Mr  A.  C.  White,  finding  that 

an  additional  lower  compass  was  required,  first  tuned  hb  double 
■  The  real  sounds  are  an  octave  lower. 


bass  with  three  strings  toQ  ]    ^^ 
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a  fourth  string,  the  lower  D.  By  this  acooidanoe  die  third  and 
fourth  strings  gain  additional  power  and  deameas  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  and  second,  being  their  octaves  higher,  vibrate  ia 
sympathy,  obviating  the  necessity  of  making  the  'cello  play  in  octaves 
with  the  double  basses  to  increase  the  tone  when  the  lowest  register 
is  used.  In  order  to  obtain  eaual  sonority  on  hb  double  baas  with 
four  strings,  Mr  White'  found  it  necesoary  to  have  a  wider  bridge 
measuring  about  5  in.,  so  that  the  dbtance  between  the  strii^s 
dhould  remain  the  same  as  on  a  double  bass  with  three  strings,  thus 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  vibration.  The  neck  was  also  widened 
in    proportion.    A     five-stringed    double    bass 


used  in  Germany  tuned  either  to  Q 


or  to 
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but  such  instrumeiits  have  been  almost 

superseded  by  those  with  four  strinn.  A  somewhat  laiver  double 
bass  with  five  strings  by  Karl  Otno  of  Leipzig  was  mtroduced 
between  x88o  and  1890  with  the  following  accordance: — 

*^    -    ^-j  — 

The   practical   compass   of   the  double   bass   extends   from 

B=~io^£^  (real  sounds)  with  all  chromatic  intervals.    In  order 

•vm^uas. 

to  avoki  using  numerous  ledger  lines  the  munc  b  written  an  octave 
higher.  The  qualityof  toneisverypowerfulbutsomewhatroogh.and 
varicsgnatly  in  its  gradations.  The  notesof  the  lowest  register,  when 
played  ^ioiM,  sound  weird  and  sometimes  grotesque,  and  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  kettledrum ;  when  played  forte  the  tone  is 
grand  and  full.  The  lowest  octave  is  mainlyused  as  a  fundamental 
octave  bass  to  'cello,  bassoon  or  trombone.  The  tone  of  the  pisxicate 
is  full  and  rich  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  vibrations,  and  it  changes 
character  according  to  the  harmonies  which  lie  above  it:  with  a 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  above  it.  for  instance,  the  pitxicato 
sounds  like  a  menace,  but  with  the  common  chord  calm  and  majestic 
Both  natural  a.nd  artifidal  harmonics  are  possible  on  the  double  bass, 
the  former  betn^  the  best;  but  they  are  seldom  used  in  orchestral 
works.  As  an  instance  of  their  use  may  be  cited  the  scene  by  the 
Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  of  Verdi's  ils^,  where harmomcs 
are  indicated  lor  both  'cellos  and  double  basses. 

The  technical  capabilities  of  the  df|tt>le  bass  are  necessarily  some- 
what more  limited  than  those  of  tl^  violoncello.  Quick  passages, 
though  possible,  are  seldom  wit(te»Tor  it;  they  cannot  sound  clear 
owing  to  the  time  required  for  tl^  jBtrings  to  vibrate.  An  excellent 
effect  b  produced  by  what  b^flnown  as  the  intermitieut  tremolo: 
owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  bow,  ft  rebounds  several  times  on  the 
strings  when  a  aijoEle  blow  b  sharply  struck,  forming  a  series  o( 
short  tremolos.  The  double  bass  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
orchestra  and  therefore  of  fr^at  importance  |  it  plays  the  lowest 
part,  often,  as  its  name  indicates,  only  doubling  the  cello  part  an 
octave  lower.  It  b  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  that 
an  independent  voice  luis  occasionauy  been  allotted  to  it,  as  in  the 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  in  C  minor: — 
CoMnuaAMi.  .^.  -^  A  ^...-^ 
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These  opening  bars  are  played  soli  by  'cellos  and  double  basses,  a 
daring  innovation  of  Beethoven's  which  caused  quite  a  consteniation 
at  first  in  musical  circles. 

The  remote  origin  of  the  double  bass  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
violin.'  It  was  evolved  from  the  bass  viol;  whether  the  trans- 
formation took  place  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  violin  from 
the  treble  viol  or  preceded  it,  has  not  been  definitely  proved,  but 
both  Gasparo  da  Salo  and  Maggini  constructed  double  basses, 
which  were  in  great  request  in  the  churches.  De  Salo  made  one 
with  three  strings  for  St  Mark's,  Venice,  which  b  still  preserved 
there.*  It  was  Dragonetti's  favourite  concert  instrument,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  monks  of  St  Mark,  and,  according  to  the 
desire  expressed  in  hb  will,  the  instrument  was  restored  after  his 
death  to  St  Mark's,  where  it  b  at  present  {Meserved.  Dragonetti 
used  a  straight  bow  similar  to  the  violoncello  bow,  held  ovcriiand 
with  the  hair  slanting  towards  the  neck  of  the  instmment;  it 

>  The  Double  Bass  (Novelb,  Music  Primers,  Na  32),  p.  6. 

*See  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  The  Instruments  of  tie  Orchestm, 
Part  11.    "  The  Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family  "  (1908-IQ00). 

*  See  Laurent  Grillct,  Les  Ancetres  du  vioUm  el  du  violomcdte  (nris, 
1901).  tome  ii.  p.  159:  Willcbald  Leo  von  Lustgendorff,  Die  Ceifen 
arM  LaiUenmacher  vom  Mittdalter  bis  tur  Cegenmart  (Frankfurt  a.  M^ 
1904),  p.  so:  A.  C.  White,  The  Double  Bass,  p.  8. 
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WIS  intzoduced  into  England  from  Puis,  and  is  a  favourite  with 
orcfaestnd  playexs.  Praetorius  gives  an  illustzation  of  a  sub-baas 
tifil  da  gomba  or  gross  comUo-bass  gtige^  "recmtly  oonstzucted/' 
which  di^laced  the  other  laige  oontia-bass  viols;  of  which  he 
also  gives  an  illustration.' 

Giovanni  Bottesini  (1832-1889)  ^^as  the  greatest  virtuoso  on 
the  double  bass  that  the  worid  hu  ever  known.  It  was  not  only 
the  perfection  of  his  technique  and  tone  which  won  him  artistic 
fame,  but  also  the  delicacy  of  his  style  and  his  exquisite  taste 
in  phrasing.  (K.S.) 

DOUBLBDAT,  ABNBB  (18x9-1893),  American  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Ballston  Spa,  New  Yori^  on  the  36th  of  June  18x9, 
and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  X843.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
artillery  during  the  Mexican  War,  being  present  at  the  battles  of 
Montoey  and  Buena  Vista.  He  was  second  in  command  at  Fort 
Sumter,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  when  it  was  bombarded  and 
tsken  by  the  Confederates  in  x86x,  and  later  in  the  rampaign  of 
that  year  he  served  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  as  a  field  officer.  In 
February  X862  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and 
employed  in  the  lines  of  Washington.  He  commanded  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  second  Bull  Run  campaign  and 
at  Antietam,  becoming  major-general  U.S.V.  in  November  1863. 
He  continued  to  command  his  division  in  the  Frederiduburg  and 
Chancellorsville  campaigns,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  he  led  the  L  corps,  and  for  a  time  all  the  Union  forces 
on  the  field,  after  the  death  of  General  Reynolds.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  he  was  employed  in  various  administrative  and 
military  posts;  in  July  1863  he  was  breveted  colonel,  and 
in  March  1865  brigadier-general  and  major-general  U.S.A. 
General  Doubleday  continued  in  the  army  after  the  war,  becoming 
colonel  U.S.A.  in  X867;  he  retired  in  X873.  ^^  published  two 
important  works  on  the  Civil  War,  Reminiscences  of  Farts  Sumter 
and  Ifovltrie  (1876)  and  ChancdlorsmHe  and  Gettysburg  (x883), 
the  latter  being  a  volume  of  the  series  "  Campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War."  He  died  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  on  the  36th  of 
January  X893. 

His  younger  brother,  Ulysses  Doxtbleoay  (x834-x893), 
fought  throu^  the  Civil  War  as  an  ofiicer  of  volunteers,  was 
breveted  brigadier-general  U.S.V.  in  March  1865,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  batUe  of  Five  Forks  (xst  April). 

DOUBLEDAY,  THOMAS  (X790-X870),  English  poUtidan  and 
author,  was  bom  at  NewcasUe-on-iyne  in  February  X790.  In 
early  life  he  adopted  the  views  of  William  Cobbett,  and  was  active 
in  promoting  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1833.  As  secretary  of  the  Northern  Political 
Union  of  Whigs  iaA  Radicals  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
forwarding  the  interests  of  Eari  Grey  and  the  reforming  party. 
In  1858-X859  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Northern 
Reform  Union;  and  to  the  last  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  political 
events.  He  succeeded  his  father,  George  Doubleday,  as  partner 
in  a  firm  of  soap  manufacturers  at  Newcastie,  but  devoted  his 
attention  rather  to  literature  than  to  mercantile  affairs.  On  the 
failure  of  the  firm  he  obtained  the  office  of  registrar  of  St  Andrew's 
pariah,  Newcastle,  a  post  which  he  held  until  appmnted  secretary 
to  the  coal  trade.  He  died  at.Bulman's  Village,  NewcasUe-on- 
Tyne,  on  the  x8th  of  December  X870.  In  1833  Doubleday 
published  an  Essay  on  Mundane  Moral  Government^  and  in  1842 
he  attacked  some  of  the  principles  of  Malthus  in  his  True  Law  of 
Population.  He  also  wrote  A  Political  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(London,  1856);  A  Financial^  Statistical  and  ifonetary  History 
of  En^nd  from  1688  (London,  X847);  Matter  for  Materialists 
(London,  1870);  The  Eve  of  St  Mark,  a  Romanu  of  Venice;  and 
three  dramas,  The  Statue  Wife,  Diocletian  and  Caius  Marius,  in 
addition  to  some  fishing  songs,  and  many  Contributions  to  various 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

DOUBLET  (a  Fr.  word,  diminutive  of  double,  folded  or  of  two 
thicknesses),  a  close-fitting  garment,  with  or  without  sleeves, 
extending  from  the  neck  to  a  littie  below  the  waist,  wom  by  men 
of  all  ranks  and  ages  from  the  X4th  century  to  the  time  of  Charles 

■  M.  Praetorius.  Syntagma  music  (WolfenbQttel.  1618  and  i63o), 
ppt  J4^55  a«jd  pi.  V.  U). 
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II.,  when  it  began  to  be  superseded  by  coat  and  waistcoat.  The 
doublet  was  introduced  into  England  from  France,  and  was 
origiiially  padded  for  defence  or  warmth.  "  Doublet "  is  also 
used  of  a  pair  or  couple — a  thing  that  is  the  facsimile  of  another; 
as  in  philology,  one  of  two  words  differing  in  form,  but  repre- 
sented by  an  identical  root,  as  "  alarm  "  or  "  alarum  ";  in  optics, 
of  a  pair  of  lenses,  combined,  for  example,  to  correct  aberration. 
In  the  work  of  the  hipidary  a  doublet  is  a  oounterieit  gem,  made 
by  cementing  two  pieces  of  plain  glass  or  crystal  on  eadi  side  of  a 
layer  of  glass  (coloured  to  represent  the  stone  counteridted); 
a  thiu  portion  of  a  genuine  stone  may  be  cemented  upon  an  in- 
ferior one,  as  a  layer  of  diamond  upon  a  topas,  or  ruby  on  a  garnet 

DOUBS,  a  river  of  eastern  France,  rising  in  the  Jura  at  the  foot 
of  the  Noirmont  ridge  at  a  height  of  3074  ft  and  flowing  into  the 
Sa6ne.  Its  course  is  369  m.  in  length,  though  the  distance  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  is  only  56  m.  in  direct  line;  its  basin  has  an 
area  of  3030  sq.  m.  Ftowing  N.E.  the  river  traverses  the  lake  of 
St  Point  and  passes  Pontarlier;  thenceforth  its  course  lies  chiefly 
through  wooded  gorges  of  great  grandeur.  After  skirting  the 
town  of  Morteau,  below  which  it  expands  into  the  picturesque  lake 
of  ChaiUexon  and  descends  over  the  Falls  of  the  Doubs  (88  ft  in 
height),  the  river  for  about  38  m.  forms  the  frontier  between 
France  and  Switzerland.  Flowing  into  the  latter  country  for 
a  short  distance,  it  tiurns  abruptiy  west,  then  north,  and  finally 
at  Voujeaucourt,  south-west.  Just  below  that  town  the  river  is 
joined  by  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  to  accommodate 
which  its  course  has  been  camdized  as  far  as  Dole.  Till  it  reaches 
Besangon  which  lies  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river,  the  Doubs 
passes  no  town  of  importaAce  except  Pontarlier.  Some  distance 
below  Besangon  it  enters  the  department  of  Jura,  passes  Dole, 
and  leaving  the  region  of  hill  and  mountain,  issues  into  a  wide 
plain.  Traversing  this,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Loue,  its 
chief  affluent,  and  broadening  out  to  a  width  of  360  ft,  at  length 
reaches  the  Sa6ne  at  Verdun.  Below  Dole  the  river  is  navigable 
only  for  some  8  m.  above  its  mouth. 

D0UB8,  a  frontier  department  of  eastem  France,  formed  in 
X790  of  the  andent  prindpality  of  Montb^Uard  and  of  part  of 
the  province  of  Franche-Comti.  It  is  bounded  E.  and  S.E.  by 
Switzerland,  N.  by  the  territory  of  Belfort  and  by  Haute  Sa6ne, 
and  W.  and  S.W.  by  Jura.  Pop.  (X906)  398,438.  Area,  3030  sq. 
m.  The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Doul»,  by 
which  it  is  traversed.  Between  the  Ognon,  which  forms  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  department,  and  the  Doubs,  runs  a 
range  of  low  hills  known  as  "  the  plain."  llie  rest  of  Doubs  is 
mountainous,  four  paxalld  chains  of  the  Jura  crossing  it  from  N.E. 
to  S.  W.  The  Lomont  range,  the  lowest  of  these  chains,  dominates 
the  left  bank  of  the  Doubs.  The  central  region  is  occupied  by 
hilly  plateaux  covered  with  pasturage  and  forests,  while  the  rest 
of  the  department  is  traversed  by  the  remaining  three  mountain 
ranges,  the  highest  and  most  easteriy  of  which  contains  the  Mont 
d'Or  (4800  ft),  the  culminating  point  of  Doubs.  .  Besides  the 
Doubs  the  chid  rivers  are  its  tributaries,  the  Dessoubre,  watering 
the  east  of  the  department,  and  the  Loue,  which  traverses  its 
south-western  portion.  The  climate  is  in  general  cold  and  rainy, 
and  the  winters  are  severe.  The  soil  is  stony  and  loamy,  and  at 
the  higher  levels  there  are  numerous  peat-bogs.  Approximatdya 
fifth  of  the  total  area  is  planted  with  cereals;  more  than  a  third  is 
occupied  by  pasture.  In  its  agricultural  aspect  the  department 
may  be  divided  into  three  regions.  The  highest,  on  which  the 
snow  usually  lies  from  six  to  eight  months  in  the  year,  is  in  part 
barren,  but  on  its  less  exposed  slopes  is  occupied  by  forests  of  fir 
trees,  and  affords  good  pasturage  for  cattie.  In  the  second  or 
lower  region  the  oak,  beech,  walnut  and  sycamore  flourish;  and 
the  valleys  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  region  of  the  plain 
is  the  most  fertile,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  coeals  as  well  as 
hemp,  vegetables,  vines  and  fruit  Cattie-rearing  and  dairy- 
farming  recdve  much  attention;  large  quantities  of  cheese,  of  the 
nature  of  Gruyire,  are  produced,  mainly  by  the  co-operative 
cheese-factories  or  fruitikres.  The  rivers  of  the  department 
abound  in  gorges  and  falls  of  great  beauty.  The  most  important 
manufactures  are  watches,  made  chiefly  at  Besancon  and  Morteau, 
hardware  (H^rimoncourt  and  Valentigney),  and  machinery. 
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Laige  ircn  foundries  an  found  at  Audincourt  (pop.  5317)  and 
other  towns.  The  distillation  of  brandy  and  al^nthe,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  automobiles  and  paper, 
are  also  carried  on.  Exports  include  watches,  live-stock,  wine, 
vegetables,  iron  and  hardware;  cattle,  hides,  timber,  coal,  wine 
and  machinery  are  imported.  Large  quantities  of  goods,  in 
tran^t  between  France  and  Switz^ land,  pass  through  the  depart- 
ment. Among  its  mineral  products  are  building  stone  and  lime, 
and  there  are  peat  workiniss.  Doubs  is  served  by  the  Paris- 
Lyon  railway,  the  line  from  D61e  to  Switzerland  passing,  via 
Pontarlier,  through  the  south  of  the  department.  The  canal 
from  the  Rh6ne  to  the  Rhine  traverses  it  for  84  miles. 

The  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
Besan(on,  Baume-Ies-Dames,  Montb^liard  and  Pontarlier,  with 
37  cantons  and  637  communes.  It  belongs  to  the  acatUmie 
(educational  circumscription)  and  the  diocese  of  Besancon,  which 
is  the  capital,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  court  of  appeal, 
and  headquarters  of  the  VII.  army  corps.  Besides  Bcsan^on 
the  chief  towns  are  Montb61iard  and  Pontarlier  (gq.v.),  Omans,  a 
town  on  the  Loue,  has  a  church  of  the  i6th  century  and  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle,  which  are  of  antiquarian  interest.  Montbenolt  on 
the  Doubs  near  Pontarlier  has  the  remains  of  an  Augustine  abbey 
(13th  to  i6th  centuries).  The  cloisters  are  of  the  15th  century, 
and  the  church  contains,  among  other  works  of  art,  some  fine 
stalls  executed  in  the  i6th  century.  Lower  down  the  Doubs  is 
the  town  of  Morteau,  with  the  Maison  Pertuisier,  a  house  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  and  a  church  which  still  preserves  remains 
of  a  previous  structure  of  the  13th  century.  Baume-les-Dames 
owes  the  affix  of  its  name  to  a  Benedictine  convent  founded 
in  763,  to  which  only  noble  ladies  were  admitted.  Numerous 
antiquiries  havi;  been  found  at  Mandeure  (near  Montbeliard), 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Epomanduodurum. 

DOUCE,  FRANCIS  (r7S7-i834),  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1757.  His  father  was  a  clerk  in  Chancery.  After 
con>pleting  his  education  he  entered  his  father's  office,  but  soon 
quitted  it  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  He 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
for  a  time  held  the  post  of  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  it  owing  to  a  quarrel  with 
one  of  the  trustees.  In  1807  he  published  his  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare  and  Ancient  Manners  {2  vols.  8vo),  which  contained 
some  curious  information,  along  with  a  great  deal  of  trifling 
criticism  and  mistaken  interpretation.  An  unfavourable  notice 
of  the  work  in  The  Edir^urgh  Rniew  greatly  irriuted  the  author, 
and  made  him  unwilling  to  venture  any  further  publications.  He 
contributed,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  papers  to  the 
Archaeologia  and  The  CenUeman*s  Magazine.  In  1833  he  published 
a  Dissertation  on  the  various  Designs  of  the  Dance  of  Deaths  the 
substance  of  which  had  appeared  forty  years  before.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  March  1834.  By  his  will  he  left  his  printed  books, 
illuminated  manuscripts,  coins,  &c.,  to  the  Bodleian  library;  his 
own  manuscript  works  to  the  British  Museum,  with  directions 
that  the  chest  containing  them  should  not  be  opened  until  the  ist 
of  January  1900;  and  his  paintings,  carvings  and  miscellaneous 
antiquities  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  who  published  an  account  of 
them,  entitled  The  Doucean  Museum. 

DOUGLAS,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  noble  family,  now  re- 
presented by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  (Douglas-Hamilton,  heirs- 
male),  the  earls  of  Home  (Douglas-Home)  who  also  bear  the 
title  of  Barcn  Douglas  of  Douglas,  the  dukes  of  Bucdeuch  and 
Queensbeny  (Montagu-Douglas-Scott),  the  eaiis  of  Morton 
(Douglas),  the  earls  of  Wemyss  (Wcmyss-Charteris-Douglas), 
and  the  baronets  Douglas  of  Carr,  of  Springwood,  of  Glenborvie, 
&c.  The  marquessate  of  Douglas  and  the  earldom  of  Angus,  the 
historic  dignities  held  by  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  family, 
the  Black  and  the  Red  Douglas,  are  merged  in  the  Hamilton 
peerage.  The  name  represented  the  Gaelic  dttbh  glas,  dark  water, 
and  Douglasdale,  the  home  of  the  family  in  Lanarkshire,  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  earls  of  Home.  The  first  member  of  the 
family  to  emerge  with  any  distinctness  was  William  de  Douglas, 
or  Dufglas,  whose  name  frequently  appears  on  charters  from  1x75 
to  12x3.    He  is  said  to  have  been  brother,  or  brother-in-law,  of 


Freskin  of  Murray,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Muiray. 
second  son,  Brice  (d.  1222),  became  bishop  of  Moray,  wfaOe  the 
esUte  fell  to  the  eldest.  Sir  Archibald  (d.  c.  1 240). 

Sn  William  of  Douglas  (d.  1298),  called  "/c  kardi," 
Archibald's  grandson,  was  the  first  formally  to  assume  the  title 
of  lord  of  Douglas.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Alexander  the  Steward,  he  abducted  from  the  manor 
of  the  La  Zouches  at  Tranent  an  heiress,  Eleanor  of  Lovain, 
widow  of  William  de  Ferrers,  lord  of  Groby  in  Leicestetshxre,  who 
in  129X  appeared  by  proxy  in  the  court  of  the  English  king, 
Edward  I.,  to  answer  for  the  offence  of  maxrying  without  his 
permission.  He  gave  a  grudging  allegiance  to  John  de  Baliol, 
and  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  X29X;  but  when  the  Soottisb 
barons  induced  Baliol  to  break  his  bond  with  Edward  I.  he  com- 
manded at  Berwick  Castle,  which  he  surrendered  after  the  sack 
of  the  town  by  the  English  in  x  296.  After  a  short  imprisonment 
Douglas  was  restored  to  his  Scottish  estates  on  renewing  his 
homage  to  Edward  I.,  but  his  English  possessions  were  forfeited. 
He  joined  Wallace's  rising  in  1297,  and  died  in  1298,  a  piisooer  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

His  son,  Su  James  OF  Douglas  (x  286-1330),  lord  of  Doug^ 
called  the  "  Good,"  whose  exploits  are  among  the  most  nxnantic 
in  Scottish  history,  was  educated  in  Paris.  On  his  return  he 
found  an  Englishman,  Robert  de  Clifford,  in  possession  of  his 
estates.  His  offer  of  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  being  refused,  he 
cast  in  his  lot  with  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  joined  before  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1306.  From  the  battle  of  Methven  he 
escaped  with  Bruce  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  his  wanderings  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  next 
year  they  returned  to  the  south  of  Scotland.  He  twice  outwitted 
the  English  garrison  of  Douglas  and  destroyed  the  castle.  One  of 
these  exploits,  carried  out  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  X9th  of  March 
1307,  with  barbarities  excessive  even  in  those  days,  is  kiM>wn  as 
the  "  Douglas  Larder."  Douglas  routed  Sir  John  de  Mowbray  at 
Ederford  Bridge,  near  Kilmarnock,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  south,  while  Bruce  turned  to  the  High- 
lands. In  X308  he  captured  Thomas  Randolph  (afterwards  earl 
of  Moray),  soon  to  become  one  of  Brace's  firm  supporters,  aiui  a 
friendly  rival  of  Douglas,  whose  exploits  he  shared.  He  made 
many  successful  raids  on  the  EngUsh  border,  which  won  (or  him 
the  dreaded  name  of  the  "  Black  Douglas  "  in  En^^ish  households. 
Through  the  capture  of  Roxburgh  Castle  in  13x4  by  stratagem, 
the  assailants  being  disguised  as  black  oxen,  he  secured  Teviot- 
dale;  and  at  Baimockbura,  where  he  was  knighted  on  the  battle- 
field, he  commanded  the  left  wing  with  Walter  the  Steward. 
During  the  thirteen  years  of  intermittent  warfare  that  followed 
he  repeatedly  raided  England;  He  slew  Sir  Robert  de  Nevill,  the 
"  Peacock  of  the  North,"  in  single  combat  in  X3x6,  and  in  13x9 
he  invaded  Yorkshire,  in  company  with  Randolph,  defeating 
an  army  assembled  by  William  de  Melton,  archbishop  of  York, 
at  Mitton-on-Swale  (September  20),  in  a  fight  known  as  "  The 
Chapter  of  Myton."  In  1322  he  captured  the  pass  of  Bylaikd  in 
Yorkshire,  and  forced  the  English  army  to  retreat.  He  was 
rewarded  by  the  "  Emerald  Charter,"  granted  by  Bruce,  which 
gave  him  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  family  estates,  and 
released  the  lords  of  Douglas  from  various  feudal  obligations. 
The  emerald  ring  which  Brace  gave  Douglas  in  ratification  of  the 
charter  is  lost,  but  another  of  the  king's  gifts,  a  large  two-handed 
sword  (bearing,  however,  a  later  inscription),  exists  at  Douglas 
Castle.  In  a  daring  night  attack  on  the  EnglisJi  camp  in  Weardale 
in  X327  Douglas  came  near  capturing  Edward  III.  himself. 
After  laying  waste  the  northern  counties  he  retreated,  without 
giving  battle  to  the  English.  Before  his  death  in  1329  Bruce 
desired  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  Palestine  in  xcdemption 
of  his  unfulfilled  vow  to  go  on  crusade.  Accordingly  Sir  James 
set  out  in  1330,  bearing  with  him  a  silver  casket  containing  the 
embahned  heart  of  Brace.  He  fell  fighting  with  the  Moors  in 
Spain  on  the  25th  of  August  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in 
St  Bride's  Church,  Douglas.  Since  his  day  the  Douglases  have 
borne  a  human  heart  in  their  coat  of  arms.  Sir  James  was  said 
to  have  fought  in  seventy  battles  and  to  have  conquered  in  fif  ty- 
I  seven.    His  exploits,  as  told  in  Froissart's  ChronicUs  and  in  John 
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Baibour't  Brvev,  are  familiar  from  Scott's  TaUs  of  a  Crandfalker 
and  Cosflr  Dangerous,  His  half-brotber,  Sir  Archibald,  defeated 
Edward  Baliol  at  Annan  in  1333,  and  had  just  been  appointed, 
regent  of  Scotland  for  David  II.  when  he  risked  a  pitched  battle 
at  Halidon  Hill,  where  he  was  defeated  and  killed  (1333),  with 
his  nephew  William,  lord  of  Douglas.  The  inheritance  fell  to 
his  brother,  a  churdiman,  Hugh  the  "  Dull "  (b.  1294),  who 
nrrendered  his  lands  to  David  II.;  and  a  re-grant  was  made 
to  Willtam  Douglas,  next  referred  to. 
•  WnxzAX  Douglas,  xst  Eaxl  or  Douglas  (c.  1397-1384), 
had  been  educated  in  France,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1348. 
In  X353  he  killed  in  Ettrick  Forest  his  kinsman,  William,*  the 
knight  of  Liddesdale  (c.  Z300-X353),  known  as  the  "  Flower  of 
Odvalry,"  who  had  beoi  warden  of  the  western  marches  during 
David  n.'s  minority,  and  had  taken  a  heroic  share  in  driving  the 
English  from  southern  Scotland.  Liddesdale  had  in  1342  lost 
the  king's  favour  by  the  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of 
Dalhoosic,  whom  David  had  made  constable  of  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh  and  sheriff  of  Teviotdale  in  his  place;  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Nevill's  Cross  in  1346,  and  only  released  on  becoming 
liegeman  of  Edward  III.  for  the  lands  of  Liddesdale  and  the 
castle  of  the  Hermitage;  Liddesdale*  was  also  accused  of 
contriving  the  murder  of  Sir  David  Barclay  in  13  50.  Some  of  his 
lands  fell  to  his  kinsman  and  murderer,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Doo^as  in  1358.  In  1357  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  sister  and 
heixeas  of  Thomas,  X3th  earl  of  Mar,  eventually  brought  hun  the 
estates  axid  the  earldom  of  Mar.  During  a  short  truce  with  the 
warden  of  the  English  marches  he  had  served  in  France,  being 
wounded  at  Poitiers  in  1356.  He  was  one  of  the  securities  for  the 
payment  of  David  II.'s  ransom,  and  in  consequence  of  the  xoyal 
misappropriation  of  some  moneys  raised  for  this  purpose  Douglas 
was  for  a  short  time  in  rebellion  in  1363.  In  1364  he  joined  David 
n.  in  seeking  a  treaty  with  England  which  should  deprive  Robert 
the  Steward,  formerly  an  ally  of  Douglas,  of  the  succession  by 
putting  an  English  prince  on  the  Scottish  throne.  The  in- 
dependence of  Scotland  was  to  be  guaranteed,  and  a  special 
dause  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  English  estates  of  the 
Doo^as  family.  On  the  accession  of  Robert  II.  he  was  neverthe- 
less reconciled,  becoming  jxistidar  of  southern  Scotland,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  qient  in  making  and  repelling  border 
imida.  He  died  at  Douglas  in  May  X384,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  James.  By  his  wife's  sister-in-law,  Margaret  Stewart, 
roontess  pf  Angus  in  her  own  right,  and  widow  of  Uie  X3th  earl  of 
Mar,  he  had  a  son  George,  afterwards  xst  earl  of  Angus. 
^  Jamzs,  2ia>  Eakl  or  Douglas  and  Mak(c.  X358-X388),  married 
Lady  Isabel  Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert  II.  In  1385  he  made 
war  on  the  English  with  the  assistance  of  a  French  contingent 
under  John  de  Vienne.  He  allowed  the  English  to  advance  to 
Edinburgh,  wisely  refusing  battle,  and  contented  himself  with  a 
destructive  counter-raid  on  Gtrlisle.  Disputes  soon  arose  between 
the  allies,  and  the  French  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  X388  Douglas  captured  Hotspur  Percy's  pennon  in  a  skirmish 
near  Newcastle.  Percy  sought  revenge  in  the  bat  tic  of  Otterbum 
(August  X388),  which  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Scots  and  the 
capture  of  Hotspur  and  his  brother,  though  Douglas  fell  in  the 
fig^t.  The  struggle,  narrated  by  Froissart,  is  celebrated  in  the 
English  and  ScotUsh  ballads  caUed  "  Chevy  Chase  "  and  "  The 
Battle  of  Otterbum."  Sir  Philip  Sidney  "  never  heard  the  oidc 
song  of  Percy  and  DougUs  that  I  found  not  my  heart  mooved 
more  than  with  a  trumpet "  {ApoUgk  jor  P»elrie).  The  2nd  earl 
left  no  legitinute  male  issue.  His  natural  sons  William  and 
Archibald  became  the  ancestors  of  the  families  of  Douglas  61 

>  A  descendant  of  a  younger  son  of  the  original  William  de  Douglas. 

*Un  the  murder  of^the  knight  of  Liddesdale.  his  lands,  with  the 
cicepcioo  of  Liddesdale  and  the  Hermitage  forfeited  to  the  crown 
and  then  secured  by  his  nephew,  fell  to  his  nephew.  Sir  James 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith  and  Abeidour  (d.  1420),  whose  great-grandson 
Janes  Douglas.  3rd  Lord  Dalkeith  (d.  1504),  became  esri  of  Morton 
in  1458  on  his  marriage  with  Lady  Joan  Stewart,  third  daughter  of 
James  \.  His  grandson,  the  3rd  earl,  left  daughters  only,  of  whom 
the  eldest.  Margaret,  married  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  regent 
of  Scotland,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton;  Elizabeth  married 
*"  >S43  James  Douglas,  who  became  by  this  marriage  4th  cari  of 
Morcofi. 


Drumlanrig  (see  (^eksbeuiy)  and  Douglas  of  Cavers.  His 
sister  Isabel  became  countess  of  Mar,  inheriting  the  lands  of  Mar 
and  his  unentailed  estates. 

Hie  earldom  and  entailed  estates  of  Douglas  reverted  by  the 
patent  of  1358  toAxcBiBALD  Douglas,  3bd  Earl  or  Douglas, 
called  ''  The  Grim  "  (c.  X338-C.  X400),  a  natural  son  of  the  "  good" 
Sir  James.  With  his  cousin,  the  xst  earl  of  DougUs,  he  had 
f  ou^t  at  Poitiers,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  released 
through  ignorance  of  his  real  rank.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
became  constable  and  sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  and.  Utter,  warden  of 
the  western  marches,  where  his  position  was  strengthened  by  his 
becoming  lord  of  Galloway  in  1369  and  by  his  purchase  of  the 
earldom  of  Wigtown  in  X373.  He  further  increased  his  estates  by 
his  marriage  with  Joanna  Moray,  heiress  of  Bothwell.  During  the 
intervals  of  war  with  the  En^ish  he  imposed  feudal  law  on  the 
border  chieftains,  drawing  up  a  special  code  for  the  marches.  He 
was  twice  sent  on  missions  to  the  French  court.  The  power  of  the 
Black  Douglas  overshadowed  the  crown  under  the  weak-  rule  of 
Robert  HI.,  and  in  1399  he  arranged  a  marriage  between  David, 
duke  of  Rothesay,  the  king's  son  and  heir,  and  his  own  dau^ter, 
Marjory  Douglas.  Rothesay  was  already  contracted  to  marry 
Elizabeth  Dunbar,  daughter  of  the  eari  of  March,  who  had  paid  a 
large  sum  for  the  honour.  March,  alienated  from  his  allegiance  by 
this  breach  of  faith  on  the  king's  part,  now  joined  the  English 
forces.  A  natural  son  of  Archibald,  Sir  William  of  DougUs,  lord 
of  Nithisdale  (d.  X393),  married  Egidia,  daughter  of  Robert  m. 

Archibald  the  Grim  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,AxcHiBALD, 
4TH  Eaxl  or  Douglas,  xst  duke  of  Touraine,  lord  of  Galloway 
and  Annandale  (i37»-x424),  who  married  in  x39oLady  Margaret 
Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  eari  of  Carrick,  afterwards  King 
Robert  III.  In  X400  March  and  Hotspur  Percy  had  Uid  waste 
eastern  Scotland  as  far  as  Lothian  when  they  were  defeated  by 
Douglas  (then  master  of  Douglas)  near  Preston.  With  the  regent, 
Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  he  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  (March  1402)  of  David,  duke  of  Rothesay,  vho  '*^u  in 
their  custody  at  Falkland  Castle,  but  both  were  officially  dedared 
guiltless  by  the  parliament.  In  that  year  Douglas  raided  England 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Homildon  Hill  by  the  Percys.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  his  captors  at  Shrewsbury  (X403),  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  king  Henry  IV.  He  became 
reconciled  during  his  captivity  with  the  eari  of  March.whose  Unds 
had  been  conferred  on  Douglas,  but  were  now,  with  the  exception 
of  Aimandale,  restored.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  X409,  but 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the  English  court  for  the 
release  of  the  captive  king  James  L  In  X4 1 3  he  had  visited  Paris, 
when  he  entered  into  a  personal  alliance  with  John  the  Fearless, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  1423  he  commanded  a  contingent  of 
xo,ooo  Scots  sent  to  the  help  of  Charles  VII.  against  the  English. 
He  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army,  and  received 
the  peerage-duchy  of  Touraine  with  remainder  to  his  heirs-male. 
The  new  duke  was  defeated  and  sUin  at  Vemeuil  (1424)  with  his 
second  son,  James;  his  persistent  ill-luck  earned  him  the  title 
of  the  Tyneman  (the  loser). 

Aschibalo,  5TR  Earl  op  Douglas  (c.  X39X-X439),  succeeded 
to  his  father's  English  and  Scottish  honours,  though  he  never 
touched  the  revenues  of  Touraine.  He  fought  at  Baug6  in  1421, 
and  was  made  count  of  Longueville  in  Nomumdy. 

His  two  sons,  Wiluam,  6th  Earl  (X423  ?-x44o),  and  David, 
were  little  more  than  boys  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death  in 
X439.  They  can  hardly  have  been  guilty  of  any  real  offence  when, 
on  the  24th  of  November  1440,  they  were  summoned  to  court  by 
Sir  William  Crichton,  lord  chancellor  of  ScotUnd,  and,  after  a 
mock  trial  in  the  young  king's  presence,  were  beheaded  forthwith 
in  the  courtyard  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  This  murder  broke  up  the 
dangerous  power  wielded  by  the  Douglases.  The  lordships  of 
Annandale  and  Bothwell  fell  to  the  crown;  Galloway  to  the  earl's 
sister  Margaret,  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway  ";  whUe  the 
Douglas  Unds  passed  to  his  great-unde  Jakes  Douglas,  7TH 
Earl  of  Douglas,  called  the  "  Gross,"  of  Balvany(i37i-i444)> 
lord  of  Abercom  and  Aberdour,  earl  of  Avondale  (cr.  X437), 
yoimgerson  of  the  3rd  earl. 
.  The  Uttex's  sons',  WaLiAM  (c.  X43S-X453)  and  Javss  (142^ 
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1488),  became  8th  and'gth  eaiis  respectivdy;  Archibald  became 
earl  of  Moray  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Dunbar,  dau^ter  and 
co-heiress  of  James,  earl  of  Moray;  Hugh  was  created  earl  of 
Ormond  in  1445;  John  was  lord  of  Balvany;  Henry  became 
bishop  of  Dimkeld. 

The  power  of  the  Bhidi  Dou|^ases  was  restored  by  the  8th  earl, 
who  recovered  Wigtown,  GaUoway  and  Bothwell  by  marriage  (by 
papal  dispensation)  with  his  cousin,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway. 
He  was  soon  high  in  favour  with  James  II.,  and  procured  the 
disgrace  of  Crichton,  his  kinsiAen's  murderer,  by  an  alliance  with 
his  rival,  Sir  AleiEander  Uvingstone.  In  X450  James  raided  the 
earl's  lands  during  his  absence  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  but 
their  relations  seemed  outwardly,  friendly  until  in  1452  the  king 
invited  Dou^as  to  Stirling  Castle  under  a  safe-conduct,  in  itself, 
however,  a  proof  of  strained  relations.  There  James  demanded 
the  dissolution  of  a  league  into  which  Dou^as  had  entered  with 
Alexander  Lindsay,  the  "  Tiger  "  eari  (4th)  of  Crawford.  On 
Douglas's  refusal  the  king  murdered  him  (February  22)  with  his 
own  hands,  the  cottrtiers  helping  to  despatch  him.  The  tales  of 
the  hanging  of  Sir  Herbert  Herries  of  Terreg^es  and  the  murder 
of  McLellan  of  Bombie  by  Douglas  rest  on  no  sure  evidence. 

James  Douglas,  9TB  Earl  (and  last),  denounced  his  brother's 
murderers  and  took  up  arms,  but  was  obliged  by  the  desertion  of 
his  allies  to  submit.  He  obtained  a  papal  dispensation  to  marry 
his  brother's  widow,  in  order  to  keep  the  family  estates  together. 
He  intrigued  with  the  English  court,  and  in  1455  rebelled  once 
more.  Meanwhile  another  branch  of  the  Douglas  family,  known 
as  the  Red  Douglas,  had  risen  into  Importance  (see  Angus,  ea&ls 
op),  and  George  Douglas,  4th  earl  of  Angus  (d.  1463),  great- 
grandson  of  the  xst  earl  of  Douglas,  took  sides  with  the  king 
against  his  kinsmen.  James  Douglas,  again  deserted  by  his  chief 
allies,  fled  to  England,  and  his  three  brothers,  Ormond,  Moray 
and  Balvany,  were  defeated  by  Angus  at  Arkinholm  on  the  Esk. 
Moray  was  killed,  Ormond  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  while 
Balvany  escaped  to  England.  Their  last  stronghold,  the  Thricve 
in  GaUoway,  fell,  and  the  lands  of  the  Douglzuses  were  declared 
forfeit,  and  were  divided  among  their  rivals,  the  lordship  of 
Douglas  falling  to  the  Red  Douglas,  4th  earl  of  Angus.  In 
England  the  earl  of  Dou^as  intrigued  against  his  native  land;  he 
was  employed  by  Edward  IV.  in  1461  to  negotiate  a  league  with 
the  western  highlanders  against  the  Scottish  kingdom.  In  1484 
he  was  taken  prisoner  while  raiding  southern  Scotland,  and  was 
relegated  to  the  abbey  of  Lindores,  where  he  died  in  1488. 

The  title  of  Douglas  was  restored  in  1633  when  William,  x  ith 
eari  of  Angus  (1589-1660),  was  created  xst  Marquess  of 
Douglas  by  Charles  I.  In  1645  he  Joined  Montrose  at  PhiHp- 
haugh,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1646  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  only 
obtaining  his  release  by  signing  the  Covenant.  His  eldest  son, 
Archibald,  created  earl  of  Ormond,  Lord  Bothwell  and  Hartside, 
in  1651,  predeceased  his  father;  Lord  James  Douglas  (c.  16x7- 
1645)  uid  his  half-brother.  Lord  George  Douglas  (c.  X636-1692), 
created  earl  of  Dumbarton  in  1675,  successively  commanded 
a  Scots  regiment*  in  the  French  service.  William  (1635-1694), 
created  earl  of  Selkirk  in  1646,  became  3rd  duke  of  Hamilton  after 
his  marriage  (1656)  with  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton  in  her  own 
right.  By  the  failure  of  heirs  in  the  elder  branches  of  the  family 
the  dukes  of  Hamilton  (q.v.)  became  heirs-male  of  the  house  of 
Douglas. 

James  Douglas,  2MD  Marquess  of  Douglas  (1646-1700), 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1660.  His  eldest  son,  jfohn,  by 
courtesy  earl  of  Angus,  raised  a  regiment  of  x  200  men,  first  known 
as  the  Angus  regiment,  later  as  the  Cameronians  (26th  Foot). 
He  was  killed  at  its  head  at  Steinkirk  in  1693.  The  younger  son, 
ARcmBALD,  3RD  Marquess  (X694-X76X),  wss  created  duke  of 
Douglas  in  1703,  but  the  dukedom  became  extinct  on  hi?  death, 
without  heiis,  in  1761.  He  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
Hanoverian  cause,  and  fought  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Douglas  estates  was  his  sister.  Lady  Jane  Douglas 
(1698-X7S3),  who  in  X746  secretly  married  Colonel,  afterwards 
Sir,  John  Steuart  of  GrandtuUy,  by  whom  she  had  twin  sons,  bom 

*  Transferred  to  the  British  service  in  1669  and  eventually  known 
as  the  Royal  Scots  regiment. 


in  Paris  in  1748.    These  children  were  alleged  to  be  spurious,  and 

when  Lady  Jane  and  the  younger  of  the  two  boys  died  in  1753, 

the  duke  refused  to  aduiowledge  the  survivor  as  his  nephew; 

but  in  X760  he  was  induced,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  to 

revoke  a  will  devising  the  estates  to  the  Hamiltons  in  favour  of 

Lady  Jane's  son,  Archibald  James  Edward  Steuart  (1748-1837), 

xst  bairon  Douglas  of  Douglas  (cr.  1790)  in  the  British  peerage: 

The  inheritance  of  the  estates  was  disputed  by  the  Hanultons, 

representing  the  male  line,  but  the  House  of  Lords  decided  in 

favour  of  Douglas  in  x  769.    Three  of  his  sons  succeeded  Archibald 

Douglas  as  Baron  Douglas,  but  as  they  left  no  male  issue  the  title 

passed  to  the  earls  of  Home,  Coqiatrid:  Alexander,  xxth  earl  of 

Home,  having  married  a  granddalighter  of  Archibald,  xst  Baron 

Douglas.    Their  descendants,  the  eaxls  of  Home,  represent  the 

main  line  of  Dou^as  on  the  female  side. 

AuTBORlTlBS.~David  Hume  of  Godacroft  (i56o?-t630),  who  was 
secretary  to  Archibald  Dourias,  8th  eari  of  Angus,  wrote  a  HiUory 
of  Ike  House  and  Race  of  DougUu  and  Angiu,  printed  under  his 
(uughter's  superintendence  (Edinburgh,  1644).  He  was  a  partial 
historian,  and  his  account  can  only  be  accepted  with  caution. 
Modem  authorities  are  Sir  William  Fraaer,  The  Douglas  Book  (4  vcds.. 
EdinbuTKh,  1885).  and  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  History  of  the  House  0} 
Douglas  (a  vols.,  1902).  See  also  G.  E.  C.[okayne]  s  Peerage,  and 
Douglas's  Scots  Peerage;  Calendar  vf  Slate  Papers,  Scottish  Series, 
The  Hamilton  Papers,  &c. 

DOUGLAS,  SIR  CHARLES,  Bart.  (d.  1789),  British  admiral, 
a  descendant  of  the  Scottish  earls  of  Morton,  was  promoted 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  on  the  4th  of  December  x  7  53.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  eariy  life.  He  became  commander  on  the  a4th  of 
February  x  759,  and  attained  to  post  rank  in  1761.  .  When  the  War 
of  American  Independence  began,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  C^ada  in  X775,  and  he  afterwards  commanded  the 
"  Stirling  Castle  "  64  in  the  battle  of  the  Ushant,  a7th  of  July 
1778.  His  reputation  is  based  first  on  the  part  he  played  in  the 
battle  of  Dominica,  x  sth  of  April  1783,  and  then  on  the  improve- 
ments in  gunnery  which  he  introduced  into  the  British  navy. 
It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  F.  Thesiger  (d.  1805),  who 
was  present  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  flagship,  that  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  who  was  then  captain  of  the  fleet,  &st  pointed  out  ta 
Rodney  the  possibility  and  the  advantage  of  passing  througih 
the  French  h'ne.  His  advice  was  taken  with  reluctance.  On  the 
othex;  hand.  Lord  Hood  accuses  Douglas  of  living  in  such  abject 
fear  of  his  admiral  that  he  did  not  venture  to  speak  with  the 
freedom  which  his  important  post  entitled  him  to  tsJte.  His  more 
certain  claim  to  be  ranked  high  -among  naval  offiwrs  is  founded 
on  the  many  improvements  he  introduced  intci  naval  gunnery. 
Some  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  his  son. 
He  became  rear-admiral  on  the  34th  of  September  X787,  and  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  February  x  789.  He  was  made  a  baronet 
for  his  services  in  the  West  Indies. 

There  is  a  life  of  Sir  Charies  Douglas  in  Chamock,  Biogr.  Nag, 
vi.427. 

DOUGLAS.  GAVIN  (x474?-X533),  Scottish  poet  and  bishop. 

third  son  of  Archibald,  sth  earl  of  Angus  (called  the  *'  great  earl  of 

Angus  "  and  "  Bell-the-C^t "),  was  bom  c.  X474,  probably  at  one 

of  his  father's  seats.    He  was  a  studen  t  at  St  Andrews,  x  489-x  494, 

and  thereafter,  it  is  supposed,  at  Paris.    In  X496  he  obtained  the 

living  of  Monymusk,  Aberdeenshire,  and  later  he  became  parson 

of  Lynton  (mod.  Linton)  and  rector  of  Hauch  (mod.  Prestonkirk), 

in  East  Lothian;  and  about  X50X  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  or 

provostship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Giles,  Edinburgh,  which 

he  held  with  his  parochial  charges.    From  this  date  till  the  battle 

of  Flodden,  in  September  15x3,  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied 

with  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and  literary  work.    Indeed  all  the 

extant  writings  by  which  he  has  earned  his  {dace  as  a  poet  and 

translator  belong  to  this  period.    After  the  disaster  at  Flodden  he 

was  completely  absorbed  in  pubh'c  business.    Three  weeks  after 

the  battle  he,  still  provost  of  St  Giles,  was  admitted  a  burgess  of 

Edinburgh,  lis  father,  the  "  Great  Earl,"  being  then  dvil  provost 

of  the  capital.    The  latter  dying  soon  afterwards  (January  15x4) 

in  Wigtownshire,  where  he  had  gone  as  justiciar,  and  his  son 

having  been  killed  at  Flodden,  the  succession  fdl  to  Gavin's 

nephew  Archibald  (6th  eari).    The  marriage  of  this  youth  ta 

James  IV. 's  widow  on  the  6th  of  August  X514  did  much  to 
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identify  the  Douglases  with  the  English  party  in  Scotland,  as 
against  the  French  party  led  by  Albany,  and  incidentally  to 
determine  the  political  career  of  his  uncle  Gavin.  During  thefirst 
weeks  of  the  queen's  sorrow  after  the  battle,  Gavin,  with  one  or 
two  colleagues  of  the  council,  acted  as  personal  adviser,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  supported  the  pretensions 
of  the  young  earl.  His  own  hopes  of  preferment  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  death  of  many  of  the  higher  dergy  at 
Flodden.  The  first  outcome  of  the  new  connexion  was  his 
appointment  to  the  abbacy  of  Abcrbrothock  by  the  queen  regent, 
before  her  marriage,  probably  in  June  15 14.  Soon  after  the 
marriage  she  nominated  him  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  in 
succes^n  to  Elphinstonc,  archbishop-designate.  But  Hepburn, 
prior  of  St  Andrews,  having  obtained  the  vote  of  the  chapter, 
expelled  him,  and  was  himself  in  turn  expelled  by  Forman, 
bishop  of  Moray,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  pope.  In  the 
interval,  Douglas's  rights  in  Aberbrothock  had  been  transferred 
to  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  he  was  now  without 
title  or  temporality.  The  breach  between  the  queen's  party  and 
Albany's  had  widened,  and  the  queen's  advisers  had  begun  an 
intrigue  with  England,  to  the  end  that  the  royal  widow  and 
her  young  son  should  be  removed  to  Henry's  court.  In  those 
deliberations  Gavin  Douglas  took  an  active  part,  and  for  this 
reason  stimulated  the  opposition  which  successfully  thwarted  his 
preferment. 

In  January  1515  on  the  death  of  George  Brown,  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  Douglas's  hopes  revived.  The  queen  nominated  him 
to  the  see,  which  he  ultimately  obtained,  though  not  without 
trouble.  For  the  earl  of  Athole  had  forced  his  brother,  Andrew 
Stewart,  prebendary  of  Craig,  upon  the  chapter,  and  had  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  queen  appealed  to  the 
pope  and  was  seconded  by  her  brother  of  England,  with  the  result 
that  the  pope's  sanction  was  obtained  on  the  i8th  of  February 
1515.  Some  of  the  correspondence  of  Douglas  and  his  friends 
incident  to  this  transaction  was  intercepted.  When  Albany  came 
from  France  and  assumed  the  regency,  these  documents  and  the 
"  purchase  "  of  the  bishopric  from  Rome  contrary  to  statute  were 
made  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  Doughs,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  thereafter  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  (under 
the  charge  of  his  old  opponent,  Archbishop  Hepburn),  and  later 
in  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  again  in  Edinburgh.  The  pope's 
intervention  procured  his  release,  after  nearly  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. The  queen  meanwhile  had  retired  to  England.  After 
July  1 516  Douglas  zppt&n  to  have  been  in  possession  of  his  see, 
and  to  have  patched  up  a  diplomatic  peace  with  Albany. 

On  the  1 7th  of  May  1 51 7  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld  proceeded  with 
Albany  to  France  to  conduct  the  negotiations  which  ended  in 
the  treaty  of  Rouen.  He  was  back  in  Scotland  towards  the  end 
of  June.  Albany's  longer  absence  in  France  permitted  the  party- 
faction  of  the  nobles  to  come  to  a  head  in  a  plot  by  the  earl  of 
Arran  to  seize  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  queen's  husband.  The  issue 
of  this  pk>t  was  the  well-known  fight  of  "Clear-the-Causeway," 
in  which  Gavin  Douglas's  part  stands  out  in  picturesque  relief. 
The  triumph  over  the  Hamiltons  had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the 
eari  <A  Angus.  He  made  free  of  the  queen's  rents  and  abducted 
Lord  Traquair's  daughter.  The  queen  set  about  to  obtain  a 
divorce,  and  used  her  influence  for  the  return  of  Albany  as  a 
means  of  undoing  her  husband's  power.  Albany's  arrival  m 
November  1521,  with  a  large  body  of  French  men-«t-arms, 
compelled  Angus,  with  the  bishop  and  others,  to  flee  to  the 
Borders.  From  this  retreat  Gavin  Douglas  was  sent  by  the  earl 
to  the  English  court,  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  French  party  and 
against  the  queen,  who  was  reported  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
regent.  Meanwhfle  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  forced, 
for  safety,  to  remain  in  England,  where  he  effected  nothing  in  the 
interests  of  hb  nephew.  The  declaration  of  war  by  England 
against  Scotland,  in  answer  to  the  recent  Fianco-Scottish  negotia- 
tions, prevented  his  return.  His  case  was  further  complicated  by 
the  libdlotts  animosity  of  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews 
(whose  life  he  had  saved  in  the  "  Clear- the-Canaeway  "  incident), 
who  was  anxk>us  to  thwart  his  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  St 
Andrews,  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Forman.    In  z 52a  Douglas 


was  stricken  by  the  plague  which  raged  in  London,  and  died  at 
the  house  of  his  friend  Lord  Dacre.  During  the  closing  years 
of  exile  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  historian  Polydore 
Vergil,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  arrange  to  give  Polydore  a 
corrected  version  of  Major's  account  of  Scottish  affairs.  Douglas 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Savoy,  where  a  monumental  brass 
(removed  from  its  proper  site  after  the  fire  in  1864)  still  records  his 
death  and  interment. 

Douglas's  literary  work,  now  his  chief  claim  to  be  remembered, 
belongs,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  period  1501-1513,  when  he  was 
provost  of  St  Giles.    He  left  four  poems. 

1.  The  Police  of  Honour ,  his  earliest  woric,  is  a  piece  of  the 
later  type  of  dream-allegory,  extending  to  over  2000  lines  in  nine- 
lined  stanxas.  In  its  descriptions  of  the  various  courts  on  their 
way  to  the  palace,  and  of  the  poet's  adventures— first,  when  he 
incautiously  slanders  the  court  6f  Venus,  and  later  when  after  his 
pardon  he  joins  in  the  procession  and  passes  to  see  the  glories  of 
the  palace — the  poem  carries  on  the  literary  traditions  of  the 
courts  of  love,  as  shown  especially  in  the  '*  Romaunt  of  the  Rose" 
and  "  The  Hous  of  Fame."  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  James  IV., 
not  without  some  lesson  in  commendation  of  virtue  and  honour. 
No  MS.  of  the  poem  is  extant.  The  earliest  known  edition 
(c.  1553)  was  printed  at  London  by  William  Copland;  an  Edin- 
burgh edition,  from  the  press  of  Henry  Charteris,  followed  in 
1579.  From  certain  indications  in  the  latter  and  the  evidence 
of  some  odd  leaves  discovered  by  David  Laing,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  there  was  an  earlier  Edinburgh  edition,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Thomas  Davidson,  printer,  and  dated  c.  1540. 

2.  King  Hart  is  another  example  of  the  later  allegory,  and,  as 
such,  of  higher  literary  merit.  Its  subject  is  human  life  told  in 
the  allegory  of  King  Heart  in  his  castle,  surrounded  by  his  five 
servitors  (the  senses).  Queen  PleS^nce,  Foresight  and  other 
courtiers.  The  poem  rims  to  over  900  lines  and  is  written  in 
eight-lined  stanzas,  llie  text  is  preserved  in  the  Maitland  folio 
MS.  in  the  Pepysian  library,  Cambridge.  It  is  not  known  to 
have  been  printed  before  1786,  when  it  appeared  in  Pinkerton's 
Ancient  Scottish  Poems. 

3.  Conscience  is  in  four  seven-lined  stanzas.  Its  subject  is  the 
''conceit"  that  men  first  clipped  away  the  *'con"  from  "con- 
science" and  left  "science"  and  "na  mair."  Then  they  lost 
"  sci,"  and  had  nothing  but  "  ens  "  ("  that  schrew,  Riches  and 
gcir  "). 

4.  Douglas's  longest,  last,  and  in  some  respects  most  im- 
portant work  is  his  translation  of  the  Acneid,  the  first  version 
of  a  great  classic  poet  in  any  English  dialect.  The  work  includes 
the  thirteenth  book  by  Mapbeus  Vcgius;  and  each  of  the 
thirteen  books  is  introduced  hy  a  prologue.  The  subjects  and 
styles  of  these  prologues  show  great  variety:  some  appear  to  be 
literary  exercises  with  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  books  which 
they  introduce,  and  were  perhaps  written  earlier  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  the  first,  or  general,  prologue,  Douglas  claims  a 
higher  position  for  Virgil  than  for  his  master  Chaucer,  and  attacks 
Caxton  for  his  inadequate  rendering  of  a  French  translation  of  the 
Aeneid,  That  Douglas  undertook  this  work  and  that  he  makes  a 
plea  for  more  accurate  scholarship  in  the  translation  have  been 
the  basis  of  a  prevalent  notk>n  that  he  is  a  Humanist  hi  spirit  and 
the  first  exponent  of  Renaissance  doctrine  in  Scottish  literature. 
Careful  study  of  the  text  will  not  support  this  view.  Douglas 
is  in  all  important  respects  even  more  of  a  medievalist  than 
his  contemporaries;  and,  like  Henryson  and  Dunbar,  strictly 
a  member  of  the  allegorical  school  and  a  follower,  in  the  most 
generous  way,  of  Chaucer's  art.  There  are  se\'eral  early  MSS. 
of  the  Aeneid  extant:  (a)  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  c.  1525,  {b)  the  Elphynstoun  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  c.  1525.  (c)  the  Ruthven  MS.  in  the 
same  collection,  c.  1535,  (d)  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palacej 
X545-1546.  The  first  printed  edition  appeared  in  London  in  1553. 
An  Edinburgh  edition  was  issued  from  the  press  of  Thomas 
Ruddimaninx7io.  ' 

For  Douglas's  career  see,  in  addition  to  the  public*  records  and 

Eeneral  histories.  Bishop  Sage's  Life  in  Ruddiman  s  edition,  and  that 
y  John  Small  in  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Worhs  of  Gmim 
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Dcmffas  U  vols..  1874.  the  only  collected  edition  of  Douctes's  works). 
A  new  edition  of  the  texts  b  much  to  be  desired.  On  Doaglas's 
place  in  Scottish  literature  scc'Scotland:  SccUith  Ltleraimre,  also 
G.  Creeory  Smith's  Trattsttum  Period  (1900)  and  chapters  in  the 
Cambridge  History  of  Engliik  LiUrature,  vol.  ii.  (1908).  P.  Lange's 
dissertation  Chaucer  s  Einfiuss  aufdte  OriiinaUicktmngeu  des  ScMUn 
Gavin  Douglas  (Halle.  1882)  draws  attention  to  Douglas's  indebted- 
ness to  Chaucer.  Further  discussion  of  the  question  of  Douglas's 
alleged  Humanism  will  be  found  in  Courthope's  History  of  Emgluk 
Poetry.  L  (iSoj),  T.  F.  Henderson's  ScoQisk  Vemaadar  Literature 
(1898).  and  J.H.  Millar's  Literary  History  of  ScoOamd  (1903).  For  the 
language  of  the  poems  tee  G.  Gregory  Smith's  Specimens  of  iitddie 
Scots  (1902).  (G.  G.  S.) 

DOUGLAS,  SIR  HOWARD,  Bart.  (1776-1861),  BriUsh  general, 
younger  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  was  bom  at  Gosport 
in  1776,  and  entered  the  Royal  Miktary  Academy  in  179a  He 
was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
1794,  becoming  first  lieutenant  a  few  months  later.  In  1795  he 
was  shipwrecked  while  in  charge  of  a  draft  for  Canada,  and  lived 
with  his  men  for  a  whole  winter  on  the  tAbtador  coast.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1799  he  was  made  a  captain- 
lieutenant,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married.  In  his  regimental 
service  during  the  next  few  years,  he  was  attached  to  sll  branches 
of  the  artillery  in  succession,  becoming  captain  in  1804,  after  which 
he  was  placed  on  half-pay  to  serve  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 
Douglas  was  at  this  time  (1804)  appointed  to  a  majority  in  the 
York  Rangers,  a  corps  immediately  afterwards  reduced,  and  he 
remained  on  the  rdl  of  its  officers  until  promoted  major-generaL 
The  senior  department  of  the  R.M.C.  at  High  Wycombe,  of  which 
he  was  in  charge,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Staff  Cdlegc.  Dotiglas, 
since  1806  a  brevet  lieutenant-coloiiel,  served  in  1808-1809  in  the 
Peninsula  and  was  present  at  Corunna,  after  which  he  took  part 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition.  In  1809  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  on  the  death  qf  his  half-brother,  Vice-admiral  Sir 
William  Henry  Douglas.  In  1812  he  was  employed  in  special 
missions  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  too|i  part  in  numerous  minor 
operations  in  this  r^on,  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  the  home 
government  deeming  his  services  indispensable  to  the  Royal 
Miliury  College.  -  He  became  brevet  colonel  in  1814  and  C.B. 
in  1815.  In  1816  appeared  his  Essay  oh  the  PrincipUs  and 
Construction  of  Military  Bridges  (subsequent  editions  1832, 1853) ; 
in  18 19,  Observations  on  the  Mottoes,  Errors  and  Tendency  of  M. 
CamaCs  System  of  Defence,  and  in  the  following  year  his  Treatise 
on  Pfaval  Cuntury  (of  which  numerous  editi<Mis  and  translations 
appeared  up  to  the  general  introduction  of  rifled  ordnance).  In 
1 82 1  he  was  promoted  major-general.  Dou^as's  criticisms  of 
Camot  led  to  an  important  experiment  being  carried  out  at 
Woolwich  in  1822,  and  his  Naval  Gunnery  became  a  standard 
text-book,  and  indeed  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  which 
it  treated.  From  1 823  to  183 1  Sir  Howard  Dou^as  was  governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  and,  while  there,  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
Maine  boundary  dispute  of  1828.  He  also  founded  Frcdericton 
College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chancellor.  On  his  return  to 
Europe  he  was  employed  in  various  missions,  and  be  puUished 
about  this  time  Naval  Evdutums,  a  controveisial  work  dealing 
with  the  question  of  "  breaking  the  line  "  (London,  1832).  From 
1835  to  1840  Douglas,  now  a  G.C.M.G.,  was  lord  high  com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands,  where,  amongst  other  reforms,  he 
introduced  a  new  code  of  laws.  In  1837  he  became  a  lieutenant- 
general,  in  1840  a  K.C.B.,  in  1841  a  dvil  G.C.B.,  and  in  1851  a 
generaL  From  1842  to  1847  Doa^as  sat  in  parliament,  where  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  debates  on  military  and  naval  matters 
and  on  the  com  laws.  He  was  frequently  consulted  on  important 
miUtary  questions.  His  Utter  works  included  Observations  on  the 
Modem  System  of  fiortifica^an^  (fc.  (London,  1859),  and  Naval 
Warfare  Uhder  Steam  (London,  1858  and  x86o).  He  died  on  the 
9th  of  November  1861  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Sir  Howard  Douj^as 
was  a  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  R.&S.,  and  an  honorary 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
declined  the  offer  of  a  mlliUry  G.CB. 

See  S.  W.  Fulkmi,  Life  efSir'Homard  Douf^  (London.  1862),  and 
CntfeMMN'j  MataaUte,  yA  series,  xii.  90-93. 

DOUGLAS,  JOHM  (1721-1807),  Scottish  man  of  letters  and 

Anglican  bishop,  was  the  son  of  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Pittenweem, 

Fife,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  July  1721.    He  was 


educated  at  Dunbar  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  wIkr  he  took 
his  M.A.  degree  in  1743,  aiKi  as  chaplain  to  the  3rd  iigiinuii 
of  foot  guards  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  1745.  He  then 
returned  to  BaOiol  as  a  SoeU  exhibitioner;  became  vicar  of  High 
Ercall,  Shropshire,  in  1750;  canon  of  Windsor,  1762;  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  1787  (and  abo  dean  of  Windsor,  17SB);  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  1791.  Other  honours  were  the  degree  of  DJ).,  1758, 
and  those  of  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  in  1778.  Douglas  was  not  coo- 
spicuous  as  an  ecclesiastical  administrator,  pfcferxiog  to  his  firings 
the  delights  of  London  in  winter  and  the  ftsUooable  watcfii^- 
places  in  summer.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  eail  of  Bath-he 
entered  into  a  good  nuny  literary  controversica,  viwBcatJBg 
Milton  from  W.  Latider's  charge  of  plagiarism  (1750),  attackiag 
David  Hume*s  rationalism  in  his  CfitoriM  o/MiraeUs  (1752).  and 
the  Hutchinsonians  in  his  Apeiogyfer  the  Oeriy  (1755).  He  also 
edited  Captain  Cook's  Journals,  and  darendoo's  Di^y  ami 
Utters  ( 1 763).  He  died  on  the  18th  of  May  1807,  and  a  volsBeef 
Miscellaneous  Works,  prefaced  by  a  short  biqgraph]r,«as  pufaGshtd 
in  182a 

DOUGLAS.  STBPHBIf  ARMDLD  (1813-1861).  Aaericaa 
sutesman,  was  bora  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  00  the  23nl  of  April 
i8t3.  His  father,  a  physician,  died  in  July  1813,  and  the  boy  was 
under  the  care  of  a  bachelor  unde  until  he  was  foorteeo;,  when  bis 
uncle  nurried  and  Douglas  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resooices. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinetmaker  in  Middlebuiy,  Vt.,  and 
then  to  another  in  Brandon,  but  soon  abandoned  this  trade.  He 
attended  schools  at  BraiKion  and  Canandaigua  (N.Y.),  and  bcgaa 
the  study  of  law.  In  1833  he  went  West,  and  finaOy  settled  ia 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Marc^ 
1834,  and  obtained  a  large  practice.  From  the  first  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  identifying  himself  with  the  Jackson 
Democrats,  and  his  rise  was  remaricably  rapid  even  for  the  Maddk 
West  of  that  period.  In  Febniary  1835  he  was  elected  pah£c 
prosecutor  of  the  first  judicial  drcuit,  the  most  important  at  that 
time  in  Illinois;  in  1835  he  was  one  of  several  Democrati  ia 
Morgan  county  to  favour  a  state  Democratic  convention  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  1836— an  ampoitant  move 
toward  party  regularity;  in  December  1836  he  became  a  mcBber 
of  the  state  legislatuie.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  by  ritaidtrt 
Van  Buren  registrar  of  the  land  oflke  at  Spiingfield,  wlbch  had 
just  become  the  state  capitaL  In  1840  be  did  mudi  to  carry  the 
state  for  Van  Buren;  and  for  a  few  months  he  was  aecvetaiy  of 
sute  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  nfinois 
from  1841  to  1843.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  natioaalHoqse 
of  Representatives. 

In  Congress,  though  one  of  the  yonngest  mcmbcffs,he  at  oooe 
sprang  into  prominence  by  his  dever  ddenoe  of  Jacfcaon  daa^ 
the  consideration  by  the  House  of  a  bill  remittinc  the  fine 
imposed  on  Jackson  for  contempt  of  court  in  New  Orieaas.  He 
was  soon  reoogniaed  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  moat  eneiietic  of  the 
Democratic  leaden.  An  enthusiastic  belie  vei  in  the  desdojr 
of  his  country  and  more  especially  of  the  West,  and  a  thoroogb- 
going  expansionist,  he  heartily  favoured  in  Coofpeaa  the  mtamu 
which  resulted  in  the  annezatwn  of  Texas  and  in  the  Mocicaa 
War— in  the  discussion  of  the  annexatioo  of  Texas  he  fnggrtffii 
as  early  as  1845  that  the  states  to  be  admitted  Aoold  come 
in  slave  or  free,  as  thdr  people  should  vote  ^^cn  they  appGed 
to  Congress  for  admission,  (bus  fcweshadowing  his  doctziae  of 
'^  Popular  Sovereignty."  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  Orcfoa 
controversy,  asserting  his  unalterable  detenniaacioii,  ia  spite 
of  President  Tolk's  faltering  from  the  dedaiation  of  his  putj  s 
platfonn,  not  to  "  yield  up  one  inch  "  of  the  tenitocy  to  Gicat 
Britain,  and  advocating  its  occupation  hf  a  ndiitaiy  force, 
indeed  he  consistently  regarded  Great  Britain  as  the  attnal  and 
foremost  rival  of  the  United  States,  the  interests  of  the  two 
nations,  he  thought,  being  always  opposed,  and  few  ses^ocs 
fought  more  vigorously  the  Clayton-Bulwcr  Ttcaty  or  Gncat 
Britain's  reasaertion  of  the  right  of  seardi  on  the  high  seas.-  He 
ardently  supported  the  policy  of  making  Federal  apf  opiiatiom 
(of  land,  but  .not  of  mmiey)  for  internal  improveawnts  of  a 
national  character,  being  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  cod- 
struction,  by  government  aid,  of  a  tia]is<ontincatil  lailaa/, 
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and  tke  cfatef  promoter  (1850)  of  the  Illinois  Central;  in  1854  he 
suggested  that  Congress  should  impose  tonnage  duties  from  which 
towns  and  dties  might  themselves  pay  for  harbour  improvement, 
&c  To  him  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories,  at  first 
in  the  House,  and  then  in  the  Senate,  of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  December  1847,  it  fell  to  introduce  the  bills  for 
admitting  Texas,  Florida,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California 
and  Oregon  into  the  Union,  and  for  organizing  the  territories  of 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  In  1848  he  introduced  a  bill  proposing  that  all  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico  should  be  admitted  into*  the 
Union  as  a  single  state,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  this  bill  proposed 
others  providing  for  the  imin^iate  admission  of  parts  of  this 
territory. 

In  the  bitter  debates  concerning  the  keenly  disputed  question 
of  the  permission  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  Dou|^  was 
particularly  prominent.  Against  slavery  itself  he  seems  never  to 
have  had  any  moral  antipathy;  he  married  (1847)  the  daughter^ 
of  a  slaveholder,  Colonel  Robert  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
cousin  of  Douglas's  colleague  in  Congress,  D.  S.  Reid;  and  his 
wife  and  children  were  by  inheritance  the  owners  of  slaves,  though 
he  htmadf  never  was.  He  did  more  probably  than  any  other 
one  man,  except  Henry  Clay>  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  In  1849  the  Illinois  legislature 
demanded  that  its  representatives  and  senators  should  vote  for 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Mexican  cession,  but  next  year 
this  sentiment  in  Illinois  had  gnrnn  much  weaker,  and,  both 
there  and  in  Congress,  Douglas's  name  was  soon  to  become 
identified  with  the  so-called  **  popuUr  sovereignty  "  or  "  squatter 
sovereignty  "  theory,  previously  enunciated  by  Lewis  Cass,  by 
which  each  territory  was  to  be  left  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  have  slavery.  In  1850  his  power  of  specious 
argument  won  back  to  him  his  Chicago  constituents  who  had 
violently  attacked  him  for  not  (^posing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

The  bill  for  organising  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  Douglas  reported  in  January  1854  and  which  in  amended 
form  was  signed  by  the  president  on  the  30th  of  May,  reopened 
the  whole  slavery  dispute — wantonly,  his  enemies  charged,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Southern  support, — and  caused  great  popular 
excitement,  as  it  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  declared 
the  people  of  *'  any  state  or  territory  "  "  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  passage  of  this  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  its  consequences 
ever  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress,  was  hirgely  a  personal 
triumph  for  Dou^as,  who  showed  marvellous  energy,  adroitness 
and  resourcefulness,  and  a  genius  for  leadership.  There  was  great 
indignation  throu^ut  the  free  states;  and  even  in  Chicago 
Douglas  was  unable  to  win  for  himself  a  hearing  before  a  public 
meeting.  In  1852,  and  again  in  1856,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  the  national  Democratic  convention, 
and  though  on  both  occasions  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  received 
strong  support.  In  1857  he  broke  with  President  Buchanan  and 
the  "  administration  "  Democrats  and  lost  much  of  his  prestige  in 
the  South,  but  partially  restored  himself  to  favour  in  the  North, 
and  espcdaUy  in  Illinois,  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  method 
of  voting  on  the  Lecompton  constitution,  which  he  maintained 
to  be  fraudulent,  and  (in  1858)  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union  under  this  constitution.  In  1858,  when  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  the  vote  of  Kansas  against  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution, had  decided  that  Kansas  was  a  "  slave  "  territory,  thus 
quashing  Douglas's  theory  of  "  popular  sovereignty,"  he  engaged 
in  Illinois  in  a  dose  and  very  exdting  contest  for  the  senator^ip 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate,  whom  he  met 
in  a  series  of  debates  (at  OtUwa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro.  (Huirleston, 
Galcsborg,  (^uincy  and  Alton),  in  one  of  which,  that  at  Freeport, 
Dougbs  was  led  to  declare  that  any  territory,  by  "  unfriendly 

*  Her  death  In  1853  was  a  great  blow  to  him  and  embittered  him. 
to  November  18^  he  married  Ad^le  Cutts.  a  Marybnd  belle,  a  grand- 
Bwce  of  Dolly  Madison,  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  became  the 
leader  of  Washington  society,  especially  in  the  winter  of  1857-1858, 
when  DM^as  was  in  revolt  against  Buchanan. 


legislation,"  could  exdude  slavery,  no  matter  idiat  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  This,  the  famous  "  Freeport  Doctrine,"  lost 
to  Douglas  the  support  of  a  large  element  of  his  party  in  the  South, 
and  in  Illinois  his  followers  did  not  poll  so  large  a  vote  as  Lincoln's. 
Douglas,  however,  won  the  senatorship  by  a  vote  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  54  to  46.  In  the  Senate  he  was  not  reappointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  territories.  In  i860  in  the  Democratic 
national  convention  in  Charleston  the  adoption  of  Douglas's 
platform  brought  about  the  withdrawal  from  the  convention  of 
Alabama,  Mis^ssippi,  Louisiana,  South  C^aiolina,  Florida,  Texas 
and  Arkansas.  The  convention  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where 
the  ^Hrginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Maryhind 
delegations  left  it,  and  where  Doughs  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  Northern  Democrats;  he  campaigned 
vigorously  but  hopelessly,  boldly  attacking  disunion,  and  in  the 
dection,  though  he  recdved  a  popular  vote  of  1,376,957,  he 
recdved  an  dectoral  vote  of  only  zs— Lincoln  recdving  180. 
Douglas  urged  the  South  to  acquiesce  in  Lincoln's  dection. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  denounced  secession  as 
criminal,  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  at  all  hazuds.  At  Lincoln's  request  he 
undertook  a  mission  to  the  border  states  and  the  North-west  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  Unionism;  he  spoke  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  June  i86z  at  (Chicago,  where 
he  was  buried  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  the  site  was 
afterwards  bought  by  the  state,  and  an  imposing  monument 
with  a  statue  by  Leonard  Volk  now  Uands  over  his  grave. 

In  person  Douglas  was  conspicuously  small,  bdng  hardly  five 
feet  in  height,  but  his  large  head  and  massive  chest  and  shoulders 
gave  him  the  popular  sobriquet "  The  Little  Giant."  His  voice 
was  strong  and  carried  far,  he  had  little  grace  of  deh'very,  and  hb 
gestures  were  often  violent.  As  a  resourceful  political  leader,  and 
an  adroit,  ready,  skilful  tactician  in  debate,  he  has  had  few  equals 
in  American  history. 

See  Allen  Johnson's  Stephen  A.  Dougbu:  A  Study  m  American 
Politics  (New  York.  1908),  W.  G.  Brown's  SUpken  Arnold  Douflas 

i Boston.  1002).  and  an  excellent  review  of  his  later  life  in  James  Ford 
thodcs's  History  of  the  United  StaUs  from  Ike  Compromise  of  i8so 
(New  York.  1893-1906);  also  P.  O.  lUy,  Repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  (Cleveland.  Ohio.  1909),  and  £.  C.  Carr,  SUpken  A. 
Douglas  (Chicago,  1909)- 

DOUGLAS,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  munidpal  borough 
and  a  favourite  watering-place.  Pop.  (1901)  19,223.  It  stands 
on  a  fine  semidrcular  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the  isbnd,  at  the 
common  mouth  of  two  streams,  the  Awin-Dhoo  and  Awin-Glass, 
62  m.  W.N.W.  of  Fleetwood  and  80  m.  N.W.  of  Liverpool  The 
older  streets  are  irregular  and  narrow,  but  the  town  has  greatly 
extended  in  Modem  times,  with  numerous  terraces  of  good 
dwelling-houses.  A  fine  parade  sweeps  round  the  bay,  which, 
from  Derby  Castle  on  the  north  to  Douglas  Head  on  the  south, 
has  a  drcuit  exceeding  2  m.  Low  hills,  penetrated  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Dhoo  and  Glass,  endrde  the  town  on  the  north, 
west  and  south,  the  southern  spur  projecting  seaward  in  the 
promontory  of  Dougbs  Head.  The  harbour,  in  the  river  mouth, 
lies  immediately  north  of  this;  vessels  drawing  9  ft.  may  enter  it 
during  neap  tides,  and  those  drawing  13  ft.  during  spring  tides. 
A  castellated  building,  called  the  Tower  of  Refuge,  erected  in 
1832,  marks  the  dangerous  Conister  rocks,  north  of  the  harbour 
entrance.  The  Battery  pier  protects  the  entrance  on  the  south- 
west, and  there  is  a  short  pier  (the  Red  pier)  within  the  harbour, 
while  the  Victoria  pier  on  the  north,  at  which  passengers  can  land 
and  embark  at  all  heights  of  the  tide,  was  erected  in  1872.  There 
is  regular  daily  communication  with  Liverpool  by  the  steamers  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  during  the  season 
there  are  connexions  with  Fleetwood,  Barrow,  Dublin,  Belfast 
and  Glasgow.  Douglas  is  connected  by  electric  tramway  north- 
ward with  Laxey,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Snaefell  and 
Ramsey,  and  southward  with  Port  Soderick,  while  the  Isle  of 
Man  railway  runs  to  Peel  in  the  west,  and  Castletown  and  Port 
Erin  in  the  south-west.  The  town  has  secvices  of  cable  and 
horse  trams.  The  various  popular  attractions  of  Douglas 
include  theatres,  dandng  halls,  a  race-course  and  two  golf  links 
Howstrake  and  Quarter  Bridge.    The  shore  of  the  bay  is  of  firm 
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sand  (covered  at  high  tide) .  and  the  sea-bathing  is  good.  Among 
buildings  and  institutions  in  Douglas  may  be  mentioned  the 
legislative  buildings  (1893),  the  town  hall  (1899),  the  large  free 
library,  the  court  house  and  the  Isle  of  Man  hospital.  Castle 
Mona,  erected  in  1804  by  John,  4th  duke  of  Arrol  and  lord  of 
Man,  is  transformed  into  an  hotel.  St  George's  church,  the  oldest 
remaining  in  Douglas,  dates  from  1 780.  Douglas  was  incorporated 
in  1895,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen 
couhcillors. 

DOUOLAS,  a  village  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotbind.  Pop.  (1901) 
1 206.  It  is  situated  on  Douglas  water,  3  m.  from  Douglas  station 
on  the  branch  line  from  Carstairs  to  Ayr,  1 1  m.  by  road  S.S.W.  of 
Lanark.  It  is  a  pUce  of  ancient  aspect,  bearing  evident  signs  of 
decay,  but  possesses  peculiar  interest  as  the  original  home  of  the 
great  Douglas  family.  Of  the  old  castle,  Scott's  Castle  Dangerous^ 
only  a  towfer  exists.  The  stronghold  repeatedly  changed  hands 
during  the  wars  waged-  against  Edward  I.  for  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  The  modem  castle  is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Home. 
Only  the  choir  and  spire  remain  of  the  12th-century  church  of 
St  Bride,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Douglases.  The  vault  beneath 
the  choir  was,  until  1761,  the  burial-place  of  the  family,  and  it 
contains  a  silver  case  said  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  heart  of  the 
"good  Sir  James  "  (i  286-1330).  In  i879thechoir  was  restoredand 
the  tombs  (including  that  of  Sir  James  Douglas)  repaired.  David 
Hackston  of  Rathillet,  the  Covenanter,  is  stated  to  have  been 
captured  in  the  village  (in  a  house  still  standing)  after  the  battle 
of  Aird's  Moss  in  1680.  On  the  hill  of  Auchcnsaugh  (1286  ft.), 
3|  m.  S.E.,  the  Caroeronians  assembled  in  17x2  to  renew  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  This  gathering,  the  "Auchensaugh 
Wark,"  as  it  was  called,  led  up  to  the  secession  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians  from  the  Kirk. 

DOUGLASS,  FREDERICK  (1817-1895),  American  orator  and 
journalist,  was  bom  in  Tuckahoe,  Talbot  county,  Maryland, 
probably  in  February  18x7.  His  mother  was  a  negro  slave  of 
exceptional  intelligence,  and  his  father  was  a  white  man.  Until 
nearly  eight  years  of  age,  ho  was  under  the  care  of  his  grand- 
mother; then  he  lived  for  a  year  on  the  plantation  Of  Colonel 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  whose  vast  estate  his  master,  Captain  Aaron 
Anthony,  was  manager.  After  a  year  he  was  sent  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  lived  in  the  family  of  Hugh  Auld,  whose  brother, 
Thomas,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Captain  Anthony;  Mrs 
Auld  treated  him  with  marked  kindness  and  without  her  husband's 
knowledge  began  teaching  him  to  read.  With  money  secretly 
earned  by  blacking  boots  he  purchased  his  first  book,  the 
Columbian  Orator;  he  soon  learned  to  write  "  free  passes  "  for 
runaway  slaves.  Upon  the  death  of  Captain  Anthony  in  1833, 
he  was  sent  back  to  the  plantation  to  serve  Thomas  Auld, 
who  hired  him  out  for  a  year  to  one  Edward  Covey,  who  had  a 
wide  reputation  for  disciplining  slaves,  but  who  did  not  break 
Frederick's  spirit.  Although  a  new  master,  William  Frecland, 
who  owned  a  large  plantation  near  St  Michael's,  Md.,  treated 
him  with  much  kindness,  he  attempted  to  escape  in  1836,  but 
his  plans  were  suspected,  and  he  was  put  in  jail.  From  lack  of 
evidence  he  was  soon  released,  and  was  then  sent  to  Hugh  Auld 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  ship  caulker.  He 
learned  his  trade  in  one  year,  and  in  September  1838,  masquerad- 
ing as  a  sailor,  he  escaped  by  railway  train  from  Baltimore  to  New 
York  city.  For  the  sake  of  greater  safety  he  soon  removed  to 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  where  he  changed  his  name  from 
Frederick  Augustus  Washington  Bailey  to  Frederick  Douglass, 
"  Douglass  "  being  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  who 
greatly  admired  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  For  three  years  he 
worked  as  a  day  labourer  in  New  Bedford.  An  extempore  speech 
made  by  him  before  an  anti-slavery  meeting  at  Nantucket,  Mass., 
in -August  1841  led  to  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
delivered  during  the  next  four  years  numerous  addresses  against 
slavery,  chiefly  in  the  New  England  and  middle  states.  To  quiet 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  an  impostor,  in  1845  he  published  the 
Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass^  an  American  Slave. 
Fearing  his  recapture,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  go  to  England, 
and  from  August  1845  to  April   1847  he  lectured  in  Ireland, 


Scotland  and  England,  and  did  much  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  British  public  with  the  Abolitionists  in  America.  Before 
his  return  a  sum  of  £150  was  raised  by  subscription  to  secure 
his  legal  manumission,  thus  rdieving  him  from  the  fear  of  being 
returned  to  slavery  in  pursuance  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
From  1847  'to  i860  he  conducted  an  anti-slavery  weekly  journal, 
known  as  The  North  5<ar,  and  later  as  Frederick  Douglass's  Paper , 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  and,  during  this  time,  also  was  a 
frequent  speaker  at  anti-slavery  meetings.  At  first  a  follower  of 
Garrison  and  a  distmionist,  he  allied  himself  after  1851  with  the 
more  conservative  political  abolitionists,  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  James  G.  Bimey,  adhered  to  the  national  Constitution 
and  endeavoured  to  make  slavoy  a  dominant  political  issue.  He 
disapproved  of  John  Brown's  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry  in  1859, 
and  declined  to  take  any  part  in  it.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest  the  employment  of  negro  troops  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  two  of  hb  sons  served  in  the  Union 
army.  After  the  war  ht  was  for  several  years  a  popular  public 
lecturer;  in  September  z866  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
lA>yalist  convention  at  Philadelphia;  and  in  1869  he  became  the 
editor,  at  Washington,  of  a  short-lived  weekly  paper,  The  New 
National  Era,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  negro  race.  In  1871 
he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Santo  Domingo  commission, 
appointed  by  President  Grant.  He  was  marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  1877  to  z88i,  was  recorder  of  deeds  for  the 
district  from  i88x  to  1886,  and  from  1889  to  1891  was  the 
American  minister  resident  and  consul-general  in  the  Republic 
of  Haiti.  He  died  in  Anacostia  Heights,  District  of  (^umbia, 
on  the  20th  of  February  1895.  He  was  widely  known  for  his 
eloquence,  and  was  one  of  the  most  effective  orators  whom  the 
negro  race  has  produced  in  America. 

His  autobiography  appeared,  after  two  revisions,  as  T%e  Life  and 
Times  of  Frederick  Douglass  (London,  1882).  See  F.  M.  Hcdland. 
Frederick  Douglass,  The  Colored  Orator  (New  York,  x8oi):  C  W. 
Chesnutt,  Frederick  Douglass,  (Boston,  1899);  and  Booker  T. 
Washins[ton,  Frederick  Douglass  (Philadelphia,  1907),  in  the  aenea 
of  American  Crisis  Biographies. 

DOUKHOBORS,  a  name  given  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  dersy 
to  a  community  of  nonconformist  peasants.  The  word  etymo- 
logically  signifies  "  spirit-fighters,"  being  originally  intended  by 
the  priesthood  to  convey  that  they  fight  against  the  Spirit  of 
God;  but  the  Doukhobors  themselves  accepted  the  term  as 
signifying  that  they  fight,  not  against,  but  for  and  with  the  Spirit. 
Of  late,  however,  they  have  decided  to  give  up  this  name  and  caQ 
themselves  "  Christians  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood."  This 
religious  community  was  first  heard  of  in  the  middle  of  the  x8th 
century.  By  the  end  of  that  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  1 9th 
their  doctrine  had  become  so  dearly  defined,  and  the  number  of 
thdr  members  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  Church,  considering  this  sect  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious, 
started  an  energetic  campaign  against  it.  The  foundation  of  the 
Doukhobors'  teaching  consists  in  the  beh'cf  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  present  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  directs  him  by  its  word  within 
him.  They  understand  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  his 
works,  teaching  and  sufferings,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  object  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  their  view,  was  to  give  an  example 
of  suffering  for  truth.  Christ  continues  to  suffer  in  us  even  now 
when  we  do  not  live  in  accordance  with  the  behests  and  spirit  of 
his  teaching.  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Doukhobors  is  penetrated 
with  the  Gospel  spirit  qf  love.  Worshipping  God  in  the  spirit, 
they  affirm  that  the  outward  Church  and  all  that  is  performed  in 
it  and  concerns  it  has  no  importance  for  them.  The  Church  is 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  i.e.  united  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  They  pray  inwardly  at  all  times;  on  fixed  days  they 
assemble  for  prayer-meetings,  at  which  they  greet  each  other 
fraternally  with  low  bows,  thereby  acknowledging  every  man  as  a 
bearerof  the  Divine  Spirit.  Their  teaching  is  founded  on  tradition, 
which  is  called  among  them  the  "  Book  of  Life,"  because  it  lives 
in  their  memory  and  hearts.  It  consists  ot  sacred  songs  or  chants, 
partly  composed  independently,  partly  formed  out  of  the  contents 
of  the  Bible,  which,  however,  has  evidently  been  gathered  by 
them  orally,  as  until  quite  lately  they  were  almost  entirely 
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illitente  and  did  not  possess  any  written  book.  They  found  alike 
their  mutual  relations  and  their  relations  to  other  people— and 
not  only  to  people,  but  to  all  living  creataie»— exclusively  on 
k>vc,  and  therefore  they  hold  all  people  equal  and  brethren.  They 
extend  this  ides  of  equality  also  to  the  government  authorities, 
obedience  to  whom  they  do  not  consider  binding  upon  them  in 
those  cases  when  the  donanda  of  these  autboritin  are  in  conflict 
with  their  conscience;  while  in  aU  that  cloes  not  infringe  what 
they  legud  as  the  will  of  God  they  willingly  fulfil  the  desire  of 
the  authorities.  They  consider  killing,  violoice,  and  in  general  all 
idations  to  living  beings  not  based  on  love  as  opposed  to  their 
conscience  and  to  the  will  of  God.  They  are  industrious  and 
abstemious  in  their  lives,  and  when  living  up  to  the  standard 
of  their  faith  they  present  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  the 
realization  of  the  Qiristian  ideal  which  have  ever  been  attained. 
In  many  ways  they  have  thus  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Quakers 
or  Society  oi  Friends.  For  these  belief  and  practices  the 
Donkbobors  long  endured  cruel  persecution.  Under  Nicholas  I., 
in  the  years  1840  and  1850,  the  Doukhobors,  whp  on  religious 
grounds  refused  to  participate  in  military  service,  were  all 
hani«lM>fl  from  the  government  of  Tauris — ^whither  th^  had  been 
previously  transported  from  various  ports  of  Russia  by  Alexander 
Lr-to  Thmscaucasia,  near  the  Turkish  frontier.  But  neither  the 
severe  climate  nor  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  and  warlike  hillmen 
shook  their  faith,  and  in  the  course  of  half  a  centuxy,  in  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  and  unfertile  localities  in  the  Caucasus,  they  trans- 
formed this  wilderness  into  flourishing  colonies,  and  continued 
to  live  a  Christian  and  laborious  life,  making  friends  with,  instead 
of  fighting,  the  hillmen.  But  the  wealth  to  which  they  attained 
in  the  Caucasus  weakmed  for  a  time  their  moral  fervour,  and 
little  by  little  they  began  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  require- 
ments of  their  bdief.  As  soon,  however,  as  events  hai^>ened 
among  them  which  disturbed  their  outward  tranquillity,  the 
religious  spirit  which  had  guided  their  fathers  immediately 
revived  within  them.  In  1887,  in  the  reign  of  the  tsar  Alexander 
m.,  univezsal  military  service  was  introduced  in  the  Caucasus; 
And  even  those  for  whom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Doukhobors,  it 
had  formerly  been  replaced  with  banishment,  were  called  upon  to 
serve.  This  measure  took  the  Doukhobors  unawares,  and  at  first 
they  outwardly  submitted  to  it.  About  the  same  time,  by  the 
dedaion  of  certain  government  officials,  the  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  public  property  of  the  Douldiobors  (valued  at  about 
£50,000)  passed  from  the  community  to  one  of  their  members, 
who  had  formed  out  of  the  more  demoralized  Doukhobors  a  group 
(tf  his  own  personal  adherents,  which  was  henceforth  called  the 
"  Small  Party."  Soon  afterwards  several  of  the  most  respected 
representatives  of  the  community  were  banished  to  the  govern- 
ment of  ArchangeL  This  series  of  calamities  was  accepted  by  the 
Doukhobors  as  a  punishment  from  God,  and  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing of  a  most  energetic  character  ensued.  The  majority  (about 
ia,ooo  in  number)  resolved  to  revive  in  practice  the  traditions  left 
them  by  their  fathers,  which  they  had  departed  from  during  the 
period  of  opulonce.  They  agam  renounced  tobacco,  wine,  meat 
and  every  kind  of  excess,  numy  of  them  dividing  up  aU  thdr 
property  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  were  in  want, 
and  they  collected  a  new  public  fund.  Hiey  also  renounced  aU 
partidpation  in  acts  of  violence,  and  therefore  refused  military 
service.  In  confirmation  of  their  sincerity,  in  the  summer  of  1895 
the  Doukhobors  of  the  "  Great  Party,"  as  they  were  called  in 
distinction  from  the  "  Small  Party,"  burnt  all  the  arms  which 
they,  like  other  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  had  taken  up  for 
their  protection  from  wild  animals,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
army  refused  to  continue  service.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  the  tsar  Nicholas  II.,  in  1895,  the  Doukhobors  became 
the  victims  of  a  series  of  persecutions,  Cossack  soldiers  plundering, 
insulting,  beating  and  maltreating  both  men  and  women  in  every 
way.  More  than  400  families  of  Doukhobors  who  were  living 
in  the  province  of  TSflis  were  ruined  and  banished  to  Georgian 
villagcK  Of  4000  thus  exiled,  more  than  xooo  died  in  the  course 
of  the  first  two  years  from  exhaustion  and  disease;  and  more 
would  have  peri^iied  had  not  information  reached  Count  Leo 
Tdstoy  and  his  friends,  and  through  them  the  Sodety  of  Friends 


in  Enj^and.  Funds  were  immediately  raised  by  sympathizers  for 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  starving  victims.  At  the  same 
time  an  appeal,  written  by  Tolstoy  and  some  of  his  friends, 
requesting  the  hdp  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
Doukhobors,  was  circulated  in  St  Petersburg  and  sent  to  the 
emperor  and  higher  government  offidals.  TheDoukhoborsthem- 
sdves  asked  for  permission  to  leave  Russia,  and  the  Sodety  of 
Friends  petitioned*^  the  emperor  to  the  same  effect.  In  Mardi 
1898  the  desired  permission  was  granted,  and  the  first  party  of 
Doukhobors,  x  x  26  in  number,  were  able  in  the  summer  of  1898  to 
sail  from  Batum  for  Cyprus,  which  was  originally  chosen  for  their 
settlement  because  at  that  time  funds  were  not  suffident  for 
transferring  them  to  any  otherBritish territory.  But  as  contribu- 
tions accumulated,  it  was  found  possible  to  send  a  number  of 
Doukhobor  emigrants  to  Canada,  whither  they  arrived  in  two 
partks,  numbering  above  4000,  in  January  1899.  They  were 
joined  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  by  the  Cyprus  party,  and 
another  party  of  about  2000  arrived  from  the  Caucasus.  In 
all  about  7500  Doukhobor  immigrants  arrived  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  government  did  their  best  to  facilitate  the  immigration, 
and  allotted  Umd  to  the  Doukhobors  in  the  provinces  of  A^niboia 
near  Yorktown  and  of  Saskatchewan  nearThunder  Hill  and  Prince 
Albert.  They  were  very  cordially  recdved  by  the  population 
of  theCanadian  port  towns.  In  April  X90X,in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  the  minister  of  justice  made  a  statement  about  them 
in  which  he  said  that  **  not  a  single  offence  had  been  committed 
by  the  Doukhobors;  they  were  hiw-abiding,  and  if  good  conduct 
was  a  recommendation,  they  were  good  immigrants.  .  .  .  The 
large  tracts  of  land  demanded  population,  and  if  they  were  not 
given  to  crime,  the  condusion  was  that  they  would  make  good 
dtizens."  About  eighteen  months  after  they  arrived  in  Canada 
the  Doukhobors  sent  the  Sodety  of  Friends  a  collective  letter  in 
which  they  sincerdy  thanked  the  English  and  American  Friends 
for  all  the  generous  hdp  of  every  kind  they  had  recdved  at  their 
hands,  but  begged  the  (Quakers  to  cxase  sending  them  any  more 
pecuniary  support,  as  thi^  were  now  able  to  stand  on  thdr  own 
feet,  and  therefore  fdt  it  right  that  any  further  help  should  be 
directed  to  others  who  were  more  in  need  of  it.  At  Yorktown  in 
the  summer  of  1907  the  Doukhobors  established  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  brick-making  plants  in  Canada,  a  significant  testimony 
to  the  way  in  which  ^e  leaders  of  the  community  were  working 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Now  and  again  small  bodies  broke 
off  from  the  main  community  and  adopted  a  semi-nomadic  life, 
but  these  formed  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number, 
which  in  X908  was  over  8000. 

See  also  Christian  Martyrdom  in  Russia,  by  V.  Tchertkoff  (The 
Free  Age  Press,  Christchurch,  Hants) ;  Aylmer  Maude,  A  PeciUiar 
People,  the  Doukhobors,  (V.  T.) 

DOULLENS,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Somme,  on  the  Authie,  27 
m.N.of  Afflimsbyrail.  Pop.  (X906)  4495.  Ithasadtaddofthc 
X5th  and  x6th  centuries  which  has  often  served  as  a  state  prison 
and  is  now  used  as  a  reformatory  for  giris.  There  are  also  a  belfry 
of  the  X  7th  century  and  two  old  churches.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance;  it  has  trade 
in  pho^hates,  of  which  there  are  workings  in  the  vidnity, 
and  carries  on  cotton-spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
paper  and  sugar.  Doullens,  the  andent  Dulincum,  was  seat  of 
a  visoountship  and  an  important  stronghold  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  X47  s  it  was  burnt  by  Louis  XI.  for  op«ily  siding  with  the  house 
of  Burgundy.  In  XS95  it  was  besieged  and  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  restored  to  Ftance  by  the  treaty  of  Vervins 
(1598). 

DOULTON.  SIR  HENRY  (x82»-x897),  English  inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  pottery,  bom  in  Vauxhall  on  the  2sth  of  July 
X820,  was  from  the  age  of  fifteen  actively  employed  in  the  pottery 
works  of  his  father,  John  Doulton,  at  Lambeth.  One  of  the  first 
results  of  his  many  experiments  was  the  production  of  good 
enamd  glazes.  In  X846  he  initiated  in  Lambeth  the  pipe  works, 
in  which  he  superintended  the  manufacture  of  the  drainage  and 
sanitary  appliances  which  have  hdped  to  make  the  firm  of 
Doulton  famous.    In  1870  the  manufacture  of  "  Art  pottery  " 
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was  begun  at  Lambeth,  and  in  1877  works  were  opened  at 
Buralem,  where  almost  every  variety  of  china  and  porcelain,  as 
well  as  artistic  earthenware,  has  been  produced.  Works  have 
since  been  opened  at  Rowley  Regis,  Smcthwick,  St  Helens, 
Paisley  and  Paris.  After  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1878  Henry 
Doulton  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  187  a 
the  **  Art  department "  was  instituted  in  the  Doulton  works, 
giving  employment  to  both  male  and  female  artists,  amongst 
whom  such  workers  as  George  Tinwoith  and  the  Misses  Barlow 
have  obtained  a  reputation  outside  their  immediate  sphere.  In 
1887  Doulton  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  a  few  years 
later  was  awarded  the  Albert  medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
married  in  1849  the  daughter  of  Mr  J.  L.  Kennaby;  she  died  in 
x888.  Sir  Henry  Doulton  took  an  active  interest,  as  almoner, 
in  St  Thomas's  hospital .  He  died  in  London  on  the  z8th  of 
November  1897. 

DOUHER,  PAUL  (1857-.  ),  French  poUtidan,  was  bom  at 
Aurillac.  He  studio  lawaiul  made  his  d€but  in  politics  as  ci^ie 
cabinet  to  Floquet,  when  president  of  the  chamber  in  1885.  In 
z888  he  was  elected  Radical  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 
Aisne.  Defeated  in  the  general  elections  of  September  1889,  he 
was  elected  again  in  1890  by  the  arrondissement  of  Auzerre.  As 
minister  of  finance  in  the  Bourgeois  cabinet  (from  the  3rd  of 
November  1895  ^  ^^^  ^'st  of  April  1896)  he  tried  without  suc- 
cess to  introduce  an  income-tax.  In  January  1897  he  became 
governor  of  Indo-China,  where  he  carried  out  important  public 
works.  In  1902  he  returned  to  France  and  was  elected  by  Laon 
to  the  chamber  as  a  Radical.  He  refused,  however,  to  support  the 
Combes  ministry,  and  formed  a  Radical  dissident  group,  which 
grew  in  strength  and  eventually  caused  the  fall  of  the  ministry. 
Doumer  became  a  prominent  personage  in  Paris  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  chamber  in  January  1905,  being  re-elected  in 
January  1906.  At  the  presidential  election  of  the  1 7th  of  January 
1906  he  was  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  M.  Falli^rcs  and  obtained 
only  371  votes  against  449;  and  the  new  chamber  passed  him 
over  as  its  new  president  in  favour  of  Henri  Brisson.  As  an 
author  be  is  known  by  his  Vlndo-Ckinejran^ise  (1904),  and  Lt 
litre  de  mesfils  (1906). 

DOUMIC,  RENfi  (i860-  ),  French  critic  and  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  and  after  a  distinguished  career  at  the  £cole 
Normale  began  to  teach  rhetoric  at  the  College  Stanislas.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Monilew,  the  Journal  des  Dibats  and  the 
Revue  Ueue^  but  was  best  known  as  the  independent  and  un- 
compromising literary  critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  His 
works  include  :  iUtnenls  d'kistoire  lUUraire  (1888);  Portraits 
d'icrvoains  (1892);  De  Scribe  d  Ibsen  (1893) ;  Ecrivains  d'ai^'our- 
d'kui  (1894);  Eludes  sur  la  littirature  franQaise  (5  vols.,  1896- 
1905);  Les  Jeunes  (1896);  Essais  sur  le  thidtre  contemporain 
(1897);  Les  Hommes  et  les  idies  du  XlX'siicle  (1903);  and  an 
edition  of  the  Leitres  d*Elvire  d  Lamartine  (1905). 

DOUNB,  a  police  burgh  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  8}  m.  N.W. 
of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  930.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teith,  here  crossed  by  the  bridge 
built  in  XS3S  by  Robert  Spittal,  tailor  to  James  IV.  The  town 
was  once  famous  for  its  pistols  and  sporrans  (as  the  purses  wom 
with  the  kilt  are  called),  which  were  in  great  request  by  the 
clansmen  of  the  Highlands.  Doune  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  occupies 
a  commanding  portion  on  the  Teith,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
Joined  by  the  Ardoch.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Murdoch,  and  duke  of  Albany  (d.  1425),  and  was  sometimes  a 
residence  of  the  sovereigns,  among  them  James  V.  and  Queen 
Mary.  A  nephew  of  Rob  Roy  held  it  for  Prince  Charlie,  and  it 
figures  in  Scott's  Waverley.  It  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Moray 
(Murray) ,  who  derives  from  it  his  title  of  Lord  Doune,  and  was  the 
home  of  James  Stewart,  the  "  boimie  earl "  of  Moray,  murdered  at 
Donibristle  in  Fife  by  the  eari  of  Huntly  (1592).  The  braes  of 
Doune  lie  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  and  extend  towards  Uam 
Var.  Deanston  (pop.  652),!  m.  S.  W.  of  Doune,  on  the  right  bank 
of  ;he  Teith,  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  James  Smith  (1789- 
1850),  the  agricultural  engineer,  who  was  also  manager  of  the 
"^tton  mills  established  there  in  1 785.  On  his  farm  Smith  carried 
bis  experiments  in  .deep.and  thorough,  draining,  aild  also 


invented  a  reaping  machine,  the  iubsoil  plou^  and  nnaaous 
other  valuable  appliances. 

DOURO  (Span.  Duero,BoTL  Douro,  anc  Durims),  a  river  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Tne  Douro  rises  south  of  the  Sicmt  de 
hi  Demanda,  in  the  Pico  de  Urbion,  an  isolated  mountain  mass 
7389  ft  high.  It  describes  a  wide  curve  eastwards  past  Soria, 
then  flows  westward  across  the  CastiUan  table-land,  passing 
south  of  Vallodolid,  wtth  Toro  and  Zomora  on  its  ri^t  bank; 
then  from  a  point  3  m.  E.  of  Paradella  to  Barca  d'Alva  it  flows 
south-west  and  forma  the  frontier  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
for  65  m.  It  crosses  Portugal  in  a  westerly  direction  through  a 
narrow  and  tortuous  bed,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  3  m.  below 
Oporto  at  Sfto  Jfiao  da  Fos.  The  length  of  the  Douro,  which  b 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Iberian  river  except  the  Tagus  and 
Guadiana,  is  probably  about  485  m.;  but  competcDt  authorities 
differ  widely  in  their  estimates,  the  extremes  given  being  420  and 
507  m.  In  Spain  the  Douro  receives  from  the  xi^t  the  rivers 
Pisuerga,  Valderaduey  and  Esla,  and  from  the  left  several  small 
streams  which  drain  the  Sierra  Guadaxxama,  besides  the  more 
important  rivers  Adaja,  Tonnes  and  Yeltes;  in  Portugal  it 
receives  the  Agueda,  C^  and  Paiva  from  the  left,  and  the  Sabor, 
T6a  and  Tamega  from  the  right.  Thearea  drained-by  the  Douro 
and  its  tributaries  is  upwards  of  37,500  sq.  m.,  and  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  vast  plateau  of  Old  Castile,  between  the  water- 
^eds  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  on  the  north,  and  the 
Guadarrama,  Credos,  Gata  and  Estrella  ranges,  on  the  south. 
The  lower  stream  is  beset  with  numerous  n^ids,  allied  pcntos, 
and  is  subject  to  swift  and  violent  inundations.  On  this  account 
navigation  is  attended  with  difficulties  and  risks  between  its 
mouth  and  Borca  d'Alva;  but  a  railway,  running  for  the  most 
port  along  the  right  bank,  skirts  the  river  during  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  through  Portugal.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  partly 
blocked  by  a  sandy  bar;  only  ships  of  light  draught  can  enter, 
while  those  of  greater  burden  are  acconunodated  at  the  harbour 
of  Leix6es,  on  artificial  basin  constructed  about  3  m.  N.  (hi  its 
way  through  Portugal  the  Douro  traverses  the  Pais  do  Vinho,i 
one  of  the  richest  wine-produdng  territories  in  the  worid;  large 
quantities  of  wine  are  conveyed  to  Oporto  in  sailing  bo«ts.  The 
Douro  yields  an  abundance  of  fish,  especially  trout,  shad  and 
lampreys. 

DOUROUCOnU,  apparently  the  native  name  (perhaps  derived 
from  their  cries)  of  a  small  group  of  American  monkeys  ranging 
from  Nicaragua  to  Amazonia  and  eastern  Peru,  and  forming  the 
genus  Nyctipitkecus.  In  addition  to  the  abseiace  of  prehensile 
power  in  their  tails,  douroucoulis,  also  known  as  night-«4>es,  are 
distinguished  by  their  large  eyes,  the  socketa  of  which  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  the  partition 
between  the  nostrils  being  in  consequence  narrower  than  usuaL 
The  ears  are  short,  and  the  hair  round  the  eyes  forms  a  disk. 
Douroucoulis  live  in  parties,  and  are  purely  nocturnal,  sleeping 
during  the  day  in  hollow  trees-,  and  coming  out  at  night  to  feed  on 
insects  and  fruits,  when  they  utter  piercing  cat-like  screams. 

DOUSA,  JANUS  [Jan  van  der^  Does],  lord  of  Noordwyck 
(1545-1604),  Dutch  statesman,  historian,  poet  and  phUologist, 
and  the  heroic  defender  of  Leiden,  was  bom  at  Noordwyck,  in 
the  province  of  Holland,  on  the  6th  of  December  1545.  He  began 
his  studies  at  Lier  in  Brabant,  became  a  pupil  of  Henry  Junius 
at  Delft  in  1560,  and  then  passed  on  in  succession  to  Louvain, 
Douoi  and  Paris.  Here  he  studied  Gredc  under  Pierre  Dorat, 
professor  at  the  Collie  Royal,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
chancellor  L'H6pital,  Tumebus,  Ronsard  and  other  eminent 
men.  On  his  return  in  X565  he  married  Elizabeth  van  Zuylen. 
His  name  stands  in  the  list  of  nobles  who  in  that  year  formed  a 
league  against  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  active  port  in  public  affairs  till  1572,  when  he  was  sent 
as  a  member  of  an  embassy  to  England.  He  was  not,  however, 
at  first  very  eager  to  commit  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  William 
the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  but  having  once  chosen  his  side, 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle  for  freedom 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Fortunately  for  Leiden  he  was  residing 
in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  famous  siege.  He  held  no  post  in 
the  government,  but  in  the  hour  of  need  he,  though  not  traLied  to 
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anns,tookthecommandof  a  company  of  troops.  His  f  eariessness 
and  unshaken  resolution  had  no  small  influence  in  encouraging 
the  regents  and  the  dtiEens  to  prolong  the  defence.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  university  of  Leiden  by  William  the  Silent, 
Dousa  was  appointed  first  curator,  and  he  held  this  office  for 
neariy  thirty  years.  Through  his  friendships  with  foreign  scholars 
he  drew  to  Leiden  many  illustrious  teachers  and  professors. 
After  the  assassination  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  X5S4,  Dousa 
undertook  a  priva'te  journey  to  England  to  txy  and  persuade 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  support  the  cause  of  the  states,  and  in  x  585  he 
went  at  the  head  of  a  fprmal  embassy  for  the  same  purpose. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  of 
Holland  {ngistermeesUr  van  Holland),  and  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  him  of  historical  research  he  turned  to  good  account. 
He  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  All  his  sons  acquired 
a  reputation  for  learning,  but  two  of  them  died  before  their 
lather.  Dousa  was  author  of  several  volumes  of  Latin  verse 
and  of  phQological  commentaries  on  Horace,  Plautus,  Catullus 
and  other  Latin  poets.  His  principal  work  is  the  Annals  of 
HoUandf  which  first  appeared  in  a  metrical  form  in  1599,  and 
was  published  in  prose  under  the  title  of  Bataviae  HoUandiaeque 
anmaUs  in  i6ox.  Dousa  also  took  part  as  editor  or  contributor 
in  various  other  publications.  He  died  at  Noordwyck  on  the 
8th  of  October  1604,  and  was  interred  at  the  Hague ;  but  no 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  till  1793,  when  one  of  his 
descendants  placed  a  tomb  to  his  honour  in  the  church  of 
Noordwyck.  There  are  good  portraits  of  the  Great  Dousa,  as  he 
is  often  called,  by  Visschcr  and  Houbraken. 

DOUVILLB,  JBAN  BAPTISTB  (i794^-xS37),  French  traveller, 
was  bom  at  Hambye,  in  the  department  of  Manche.  Having  at 
an  eariy  age  inherited  a  fortune,  he  decided  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  foreign  travel.  According  to  his  own  profession  he  visited 
India,  Kashmir,  Khorasan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor  and  many  parts 
of  Europe.  In  1826  he  went  to  South  America,  and  in  1827  left 
Brazil  for  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
where  his  presence  in  March  1828  is  proved  by  the  mention 
made  of  him  in  letters  of  Castillo  Branco,  the  governor-general 
of  Ixanda.  In  May  1831  he  reappeared  in  France,  claiming  to 
have  pushed  his  explorations  into  the  very  heart  of  central  Africa. 
His  story  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Sod£t£  de  Gfographie  of 
Paris,  which  hastened  to  recognize  his  services  by  assigning  him 
the  great  gold  medal,  and  appointing  him  their  secretary  for  the 
year  1852.  On  the  publication  of  his  narrative,  Voyage  au  Congo 
et  dans  FinUriinr  de  I'Afrique  iquinoxiaU,  which  occupied  three 
volumes  and  was  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  atlas,  public 
enthusiasm  ran  high.  Before  the  year  1832  was  out,  however, 
it  was  established  that  Douville's  Voyage  was  romance  and  not 
verity.  He  had  probably  been  inspired  by  the  appearance  of 
Rtai  CaiUi^'s  account  of  his  journey  to  Timbuktu,  and  wished 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  fame  attaching  to  African  explorers. 
DottviDe  tried  vainly  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  story  in  Ma 
Di^tnse  (1852),  and  Trer^e  mots  de  ma  tie,  ou  quinte  mots  avont  et 
quime  mois  afrh  man  toyagit  a*  Congo  (1833).  Mile  Audrun,  a 
lady  to  whom  be  was  about  to  be  married,  committed  suicide 
irom  grief  at  the  disgrace;  and  the  adventurer  withdrew  in  1833 
to  BrasQ,  and  proceeded  to  make  explorations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon.  According  to  Dr  G.  Gardner,  in  his  Travels  in  the 
InUrier  of  Brafil  (1846),  he  was  murdered  in  1837  on  the  banks 
td  the  Sao  Frandsco  for  charging  too  high  for  his  medical 
assbtanor:-  FottviUe  may  well  have  explored  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Angola,  and  Sir  Richard  Burton  maintained  that  the 
Frenchman's  descriptions  of  the  country  of  the  Congo  were  life- 
like; that  his  obsCTvations  on  the  anthropology,  ceremonies, 
customs  and  maladies  of  the  people  were  remarkably  accurate; 
an^  diat  even  the  native  words  used  in  his  narrative  were  "  for 
the  most  part  given  with  unusual  correctness."  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  the  chief  source  of  Douville's  inspiration 
was  m  number  of  unpublisbed  Portuguese  manuscripts  to  which 
he  bad  access. 

DOmr  (or  Dow),  OERHARD  (16x3-1680),  Dutch  fainter, 
was  bom  at  Leiden  on  the  7th  of  April  x6i  3.  His  first  instructor 
in  dnwing  and  design  was  Bartholomew  Dolendo,  an  engraver; 


and  he  afterwards  learned  the  art  of  i^ass-painting  under  Peter 
Kouwhoom.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Rembrandt,  with  whom  he  continued  for  three  years.  From  the 
great  master  of  the  Flemish  school  he  acquired  his  skill  in  colour- 
ing, and  in  the  more  subtle  effects  of  chiaroscuro;  and  the  style 
of  Rembrandt  is  reflected  in  several  of  his  earUer  pictures,  notably 
in  a  portrait  of  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  the  Bridge- 
water  House  gallery,  and  in  the  '*  Blind  Tobit  going  to  meet  his 
Son,"  at  Wardour  Castle.  At  a  comparatively  early  point  in  his 
career,  however,  he  had  formed  a  manner  of  his  own  distinct 
from,  and  indeed  in  some  respects  antagonistic  to,  that  of  his 
master.  Gifted  with  unusual  clearness  of  vision  and  precision 
of  manipulation^  he  cultivated  a  minute  and  elaborate  style  of 
treatment ;  and  probably  few  painters  ever  spent  more  time  and 
pains  on  all  the  details  of  their  pictures  down  to  the  most  triviaL 
He  is  said  to  have  q)ent  five  days  in  painting  a  hand;  and  his 
work  was  so  fine  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  manufacture  his 
own  brushes.  Notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  his  touch,  how- 
ever, the  general  effect  was  lumnonious  and  free  from  stiffness, 
and  his  colour  was  always  admirably  fresh  and  transparent.  He 
was  fond  of  representing  subjects  in  lantern  or  candle  light,  the 
effects  of  which  he  reproduced  with  a  fidelity  and  skill  which  no 
other  master  has  equalled.  He  frequently  painted  by  the  aid  of 
a  concave  mirror,  and  to  obtain  exactness  looked  at  his  subject 
through  a  frame  crossed  with  squares  of  silk  thread.  His  practice 
as  a  portrait  painter,  which  was  at  first  considerable,  gradually 
declined,  sitters  being  unwilling  to  give  him  the  time  that  he 
deemed  necessary.  His  pictures  were  always  small  in  size, 
and  represented  chiefly  subjects  in  still  life.  Upwards  of  200 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  spedmens  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  great  public  collections  of  Europe.  His  chef-^eeuere  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  "  Woman  sick  of  the  Dropsy,"  in 
the  Louvre.  The  "  Evening  School,"  in  the  Amsterdam  gallery, 
is  the  best  example  of  the  candlelight  scenes  in  which  he  excelled. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  favourable  spedmens  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  "  Poulterer's  Shop,"  and  a  portrait  of  himsdf. 
Douw's  pictures  broilght  high  prices,  and  it  is  said  that  President 
Van  Spiring  of  the  Hague  paid  him  1000  florins  a  year  simply 
for  the  right  of  pre-emption.  Douw  died  in  1680.  His  most 
celebrated  pupfl  was  Francis  Mieris 

DOVE,  a  river  of  England,  tributary  to  the  IVent,  rising  in  Axe 
Edge,  Derbyshire,  and  through  almost  its  entire  course  forming 
the  boundary  of  that  county  with  Staffordshire.  In  its  upper 
course  it  traverses  a  fine  narrow  valley,  where  the  limestone  hills 
exhibit  many  picturesque  cliffs,  guUics  and  caves.  Dovedale, 
that  part  of  the  vaUey  which  lies  betMreen  Dove  Holes  and 
Thorpe  Cloud  (or  with  a  wider  significance  between  the  towns  of 
Hartington  and  Ashbourne) ,  is  especially  famous.  Below  Thorpe 
Qoud  the  Dove  recdves  on  the  west  the  watera  of  the  Manifold, 
which,  like  its  tributary  the  Hamps,  and  other  streams  in  the 
limestone  district,  has  part  of  its  couxse  below  ground.  Near  the 
village  of  Rocester  the  Chumet  joins  the  Dove  on  the  west,  and 
then  the  course  of  the  main  stream,  hitherto  southerly,  bends 
nearly  easterly  on  passing  Uttoxeter,  and,  winding  through  a 
widening  valley,  joins  the  Trent  at  Newton  Solney,  a  short 
distance  bdow  Burton-on-Trent  The  length  of  the  valley  is 
about  40  m.  and  the  total  fall  of  the  river  about  1450  ft.  The 
Dove  is  well  known  for  its  trout-fishing,  and  the  portion  of  the 
upper  vaUey  called  Beresford  Dale,  below  Hartington,  has  a 
spedal  interest  for  fishermen  through  its  associations  with  Izaak 
Walton  and  his  friend  Charies  Cotton,  whose  fishing-house  stands 
near  the  Pike  Pool,  a  reach  of  the  river  with  a  lofty  rock  rising 
from  its  centre. 

DOVB  (Dutch  duyve,  Dan.  due.  Ice.  di^a,  Ger.  Taube),  a 
name  most  commonly  applied  by  ornithologists  to  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  of  birds  usually  called  pigeons  {Columbae) ; 
but  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  pigeons  and 
doves,  and  in  genera]  literature  the  two  words  are  used  almost 
indifferently,  while  no  one  spedes  can  be  pointed  out  to  which 
the  word  dove,  taken  alone,  seems  to  be  absolutely  proper.  The 
laxgest  of  the  group  to  which  the  name  is  applioible  is  perhaps 
the  ring-dove,  or  wood-pigeon,  also  called  in  many,  part'  "^ 
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Britain  cushat  and  queest  {Cdumba  ptlttmbus,  Linn.),  a  very 
common  bird  throufi^out  the  British  Islands  and  most  parts 
of  Europe.  It  associates  in  winter  in  large  flocks,  the  numbers 
of  which  (owing  partly  to  the  destruction  of  predaceous  animals, 
but  stiU  m(Mre  to  the  modem  system  of  agriculture,  and  the 
growth  of  phmtations  in  many  districts  that  were  before  treeless) 
have  increased  enormously.  In  former  days,  when  the  breadth  of 
land  in  Britain  under  green  crops  was  comparatively  small,  these 
birds  found  little  food  in  the  dead  season,  and  this  scarcity  was  a 
natural  check  on  their  superabundance.  But  since  the  extended 
cultivation  of  turnips  and  pUnts  of  similar  use  the  case  is  altered, 
and  perhaps  at  no  time  of  the  year  has  provender  become  more 
plentiful  than  in  winter.  The  ring-dove  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  European  qiedes  by  its  larger  site,  and 
especially  by  the  white  spot  on  either  side  of  its  neck,  forming  a 
nearly  continuous  "  ring,"  whence  the  bird  takes  its  name,  and 
the  large  white  patches  in  its  wings,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
in  flight.  It  breeds  several  times  in  the  year,  making  for  its  nest 
a  slight  phitform  of  sticks  on  the  horizontal  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
laying  therein  two  egg»— which,  as  in  all  the  Columbae,  are  white. 
It  is  semi-domestic  in  the  London  parks. 

The  stock-dove  (C.  aenas  of  most  authors)  is  a  smaller  spedes, 
with  many  of  the  habits  of  the  former,  but  breeding  by  preference 
in  the  stocks  of  hoUow  trees  or  in  rabbit-holes.  It  is  daricer  in 
colour  than  the  ring-dove,  without  any  white  on  its  neck  or 
wings,  and  is  much  less  common  and  more  locally  distributed. 

The  rock-dove  (C.  livia,  Temm.)  much  resembles  the  stock-dove, 
but  is  of  a  lighter  colour^  with  two  black  bars  on  its  wings,  and  a 
white  rump.  In  its  wild  state  it  haunts  most  of  the  rocky  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Faeroes  to  the  Cydades,  and, 
seldom  going  inland,  is  comparatively  rare.  Yet,  as  it  is  without 
contradiction  the  parent-stem  of  all  British  domestic  pigeons,  its 
numbers  must  far  exceed  those  of  both  the  former  put  together. 
In  Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  it  is  represented  by  what 
Charles  Darwin  has  called  "  wild  races,"  which  are  commonly 
accounted  good  "  species  "  (C  sckimpaij  C.  affinis,  C.  intermedia, 
C.  Uuronota,  and  so  forth),  though  they  differ  from  one  another 
far  less  than  do  nearly  all  the  domestic  forms,  of  which  more  than 
150  kinds  that  "  breed  true,"  and  have  been  separately  named, 
are  known  to  exist.  Very  many  of  these,  if  found  wild,  would 
have  unquestionably  been  ranked  by  the  best  ornithologists 
as  distinct "  spedes  "  and  several  of  them  would  as  undoubtedly 
have  been  placed  in  different  genera.  These  Various  breeds  are 
cLissified  by  Darwin  *  in  four  groups  as  follows! — 

Group  I.,  composed  of  a  sing^  Race,  that  of  the  "  Pouters," 
having  the  gullet  of  great  rite,  barely  separated  from  the  crop,  and 
often  inflated,  the  body  and  legs  efoneated,  and  a  moderate  bill. 
The  most  strongly  marked  sub-race,  the  Improved  English  Povler, 
is  considered  to  oe  the  most  distinct  of  all  domesticated  pigeons. 

Group  II.  indudcs  three  Races: — (1)  "  Carriers,"  with  a  long 
pointed  bill,  the  eyes  surrounded  by  much  bare  skin,  and  the  neck 
and  body  much  elongated;  (2)  "  Runts,"  with  a  long,  massive  bill, 
and  the  body  of  great  size;  and  (3)  "  Barbs,"  with  a  short,  broad 
bill,  much  bare  sian  round  the  eyes,  and  the  skin  over  the  nostrils 
swollen.  Of  the  first  four  and  of  the  second  five  sub-races  are  dis- 
tinguished. .       .  - 

Group  III.  is  confessedly  artificial,  and  to  it  are  assignied /Sw 
Races: — (i)  "  Fan-tails."  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  their  tails,  which  may  consist  of  as  many  as  forty-two 
rectrices  in  place  of  the  ordinary  twelve:  (2)  "Turbits"  and 
"  Owls,"  with  the  feathers  of  the  throat  diverging,  and  a  short  thick 
bill;  (3)  "  Tumblers."  possessing  the  marvellous  habit  of  tumbling 


»nd  («.      , 
forming  a  hood,  and  the  wings  and  tail  long. 

Group  IV.  greatly  resembles  the  normal  form,  and  comprises 
two  Races: — (1)  "  Trumpeters,"  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  curling  forward,  the  face  much  feathered,  and  a  very 
peculiar  voice,  and  (a)  Pigeons  scarcdy  differing  in  structure  from 
the  wild  stock. 

Besides  these  some  three  or  four  other  little-known  breeds  exist, 
and  the  whole  number  of  breeds  and  sub-breeds  almost  defies 
computation.    The  difference  between  them  is  in  many  cases  far 

>  TheVariatioH  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication  (London, 
1S68),  vol.  L  pp.  131-324. 


from  being  superficial,  for  Darwin  has  shown  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  skdeton  which  is  constant,  and  the  nrodifications 
that  have  been  effected  in  the  proportions  of  the  head  and  sternal 
apparatus  are  very  remarkable.  Yet  the  proof  that  all  these 
different  birds  have  descended  from  one  common  stock  is  nearly 
certain.  Here  there  is  no  need  to  point  out  its  bearing  iqwn  the 
theory  of  natural  selection.  The  antiquity  of  some  of  these 
breeds  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  nor  is  the  use 
to  which  one  at  least  of  them  has  long  been  applied.  The  dove 
from  the  earliest  period  in  history  has  been  aswdsted  with  the 
idea  of  a  messenger  (Genesis  viii.  8-12),  and  the  employment 
of  pigeons  in  that  capadty,  developed  successivdy  by  Greeks^ 
Romans,  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  has  come  down  to  modern 
times. 

The  various  foreign  spedes,  if  not  truly  bdonging  to  the  genus 
Columba,  are  barely  separable  therefrom.  Of  these  examples 
may  be  found  in  the  Indian,  Ethiopian  and  Neotropical  regions. 
Innumerable  other  forms  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  dove  "  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  nowhere  mon 
abundantly  than  in  the  Australian  Region.  A.  R.  Wallace  (/6tr, 
1865,  pp.  365-400)  considers  that  they  attain  their  maximum 
development  in  the  Papuan  Subregion,  where,  thou^  the  land 
area  is  less  than  one-sixth  that  of  Europe,  mpre  than  a  quarter  oi 
all  the  spedes  (some  300  in  number)  known  to  exist  are  found— 
owing,  he  stiggests,  to  the  absence  of  forest-haunting  and  fruit- 
eating  mammals,  which  are  in  most  Cases  destructive  to  eggs 
also. 

To  a  small  group  of  birds  the  name  dove  is,  however,  especially 
applicable  in  common  parlance.  This  is  the  group  containing 
the  turtle-doves — ^the  time^noured  emblem  of  tenderness 
and  conjugal  love.  The  conmion  turtle-dove  of  Europe  {Turtur 
auritus)  is  one  of  those  spedes  which  are  gradually  extending 
thdr  area.  In  England,  in  the  z8th  century,  it  seems  to  have  beoi 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  known  in  the  southern  and  western  counties. 
Though  in  the  character  of  a  straggler  only,  it  now  reaches  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  and  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
abundant  than  in  many  of  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  <tf 
England.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  same  thing  has  been 
observed,  though  indeed  not  so  definitdy;  and  this  species  has 
appeared  as  a  casual  visitor  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  graceful 
form>and  the  delicate  harmony  of  its  modest  cotonring  are  pro- 
verbiaL  The  spedes  is  migratory,  reaching  Europe  late  in  April 
and  retiring  in  September.  Another  spedes,  and  one  perhaps 
better  known  from  being  commonly  kept  in  confinement,  is 
that  palled  by  many  the  collared  orBarbary  dove  {T.  risorius) 
— ^the  second  English  name  probably  indicating  that  it  was  by 
way  of  the  Barbary  coast  that  it  was  brou|^t  to  England. 
This  it  distinguished  by  its  cream-coloured  plumage  and  black 
necklace.  (A.N.) 

DOVER.  GBOROB  JAMES  WELBORB  AQAR-BLUS.  Baxok 
(i  797-1833),  English  man  of  letten,  bom  on  the  X4th  of  January 
X797,  was  the  only  son  of  the  2nd  Viscount  Clifdcn.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at  Christ  Churdi,  Oxford. 
In  z8x8  he  was  returned  tp  parliament  as  member  for  Heytesbury. 
He  afterwards  represented  Seaford  (1820),  Ludgershall  (1826) 
and  Okehampton  (1830).  He  seconded  Canning's  motion  in 
1822  for  a  bill  to  relieve  the  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholic  pccn, 
and  consistently  supported  Ubcral  prindples.  In  party  politics, 
however,  he  took  little  interest,  but  he  zealously  advocated  in 
parliament  and  elsewhere  that  state  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  cause  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1824  he  was 
the  leading  promoter  of  the  grant  of  £57,000  for  the  purchase  of 
John  Julius  Angerstein's  collection  of  pictures,  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  National  Gallery.  On  the  formation  of  Lord 
Grey's  administration,  in  November  1830,  he  was  appointed  chief 
commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  but  was  compelled  by  ddicate 
health  to  resign  it  after  two  months'  occupan^.  In  June  1831, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he- was  raised  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  recdving  an  English  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Dover. 
He  was  president  (1832)  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Litentut,  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum  and  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
a  commissioner  of  public  records. .  Be  died  on  the  lOth  ol  Ju^ 


DOVE 


Rock  Dove  or  Blue  Rock  Pigeon,  Columba  tivia. 


Stock  Dove,  Columba  o. 


Americ&n  Wild  Carcier  Pigeon,  Ring  Dove  or  Wood  Pigeon, 

EOopiiles  migraloritis.  Columba  palumbus. 

(After  the  coloured  drawings  by  Mme,  Knip  (Pauline  de  Courcellea),  painter  to  the  Empress  Marie  I^uist 

in  Les  Pigeons.     Text  by  C.  J.  Themminck,  Paris.  1811.) 


Nicobar  Pigeon,  Caiotnas  nicobarica. 
(AFter  Mme.  Knip,  as  atwre.) 


Crowned  Pigeon,  Gotira  coronala. 
(Aflcr  himc.  Knip,  as  above.) 


Photographs  of  two  t>pical  pedigree  HominR  or  Racing  Pigeons,  colours  black  and  blue  chequer,  bred  and 
shown  by  Frederlclc  Romer,  Ksq.,  prize-winners  in  races  from  France  to  England. 
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1833.  Lord  Dover's  works  are  chiefly  historical,  and  include 
The  True  History  of  Ike  Iron  Mask,  extracted  from  Documents  in 
Tke  Fremck  Arckiees  (1826),  Inquiries  respecting  tke  Ckaracter  of 
Claremion  (1827),  and  a  Life  of  Frederick  J  J.  (1831).  He  also 
edited  the  Ellis  Correspondence  (1829)  and  WalpoU^a  Letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Harnn  (1833). 

DOVER,  HBHRT  JBRMTN,  Eau.  or  (c.  1636-1708),  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  of  Rushbroke,  Suffolk,  elder 
brother  of  Henry  Jermyn,  eail  of  St  Albans  {q.v.).  Jermyn 
surpassed  his  unde,  St  Albans,  in  reputation  for  profligacy, 
figuring  frequently  as  "  the  litUe  Jermyn  "  in  the  Grammont 
Memoirs,  as.  the  lover  of  Lady  CasUemaine,  Lady  Shrewsbury, 
Miss  Jennings  and  other  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
He  was  abo  a  noted  duellist  and  a  lifelong  gambler.  While  the 
court  was  in  exile,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  household  of  the  duke 
of  York,  to  whom  he  became  master  of  the  horse  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Being  a  Roman  Catholic  he  enjoyed  a  position  of  influence 
with  James  II.,  who  on  his  accession  raised  Jermyn  to  the  peerage 
as  Baxon  Dover  in  1685,  and  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of 
the  royal  guard  in  x686.  At  the  Revolution,  Dover  adhered  to 
James,  whom  he  followed  abroad,  and  in  July  1689  the  deposed 
sovereign  created  him  Baron  Jermyn  of  Royston,  Baron  Ipswich, 
Viscount  Cheveley  and  eari  of  Dover;  these  honours  being  among 
the  "Jacobite  peerages"  which  were  not  recognized  by  the 
English  government,  though  Jermyn  became  generally  known  as 
the  earl  of  Dover.  He  commanded  a  troop  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne;  but  shortly  afterwards  made  his  submission  to  William 
III.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Thomas  as  3rd  Baron  Jermyn  of 
St  Edmundsbury  in  x  703,  and  died  in  1 708.  As  he  left  no  children 
by  his  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Foley,  of  Badley, 
Suffolk,  his  titles  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

See  Samuel  P^pys.  Diary,  edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  9  vols. 
(London,  iSoj);  Anthony  Hamilton,  Memoirs  of  Crammont  (Bohn 
edition.  London,  1846);  J.  S.  Clarke.  Life  of  Janus  IL,  2  vols. 
(London.  1816):  Narciasut  Luttrell,  Brief  Relation  of  State  Affairs 
i678-i7I4,6vcAb.  (Oxford,  1857). 

DOVBB,  ROBERT  (x 575-1641),  English  captain  and  attorney, 
is  kxMwn  as  the  founder  and  director  for  many  years  of  the 
"  Cotswold  Games,"  which  he  originated  as  a  protest  against 
the  growing  Puritanism  of  the  day.  These  sports,  which  were 
referred  to  by  contemporary  writers  as  "  Mr  Robert  Dover's 
OUmpick  Games  upon  the  Cotswold  Hills,"  consisted  of  cudgel- 
playing,  wrestling,  running  at  the  quintain,  jumping,  casting  the 
bar  and  hammer,  hand-ball,  gymnastics,  ruial  dances  and  games 
and  horse-radng,  the  wiimers  in  which  received  valuable  prises. 
Tbey  continued  from  about  the  year  1604  until  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Dover,  which  took  pbce  in  1641.  They  were 
revived  for  a  brief  period  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

DOVER,  the  capital  of  Delaware,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county  seat 
of  Koit  county,  on  the  St  Jones  River,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state/sbout  48  m.  S.  of  Wilmington  and  about  9  m.  from  Delaware 
Bay.  Pop.  (X890)  3061 ;  (X900)  3379  (77a  negroes) ;  (1910)  3720. 
Dover  is  served  by  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  8e  Washington 
railway  (Pennsylvania  system).  The  state  house,  built  about 
1719  for  a  court  house,  was  remodelled  for  its  present  purpose 
in  179X;  it  contains  the  state  library,  which  in  1908  had  about 
50,000  bound  volumes.  Dover  is  the  seat  of  the  Wilmington 
Conference  Academy  (Methodist  Episcopal);  and  about  a  m.  N. 
is  the  state  college  for  coloured  students  (co-educational;  opened 
in  189a),  an  agricultural  and  manual  training  school.  The 
surromiding  country  is  largely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  small 
fruit.  Among  the  manufactures  are  canned  fruit  and  meat 
(especially  poidtxy),  timber,  machine  shop  products,  baskets  and 
crates,  axul  silk.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  17x7;  in  1777  it 
replaced  New  Castle  as  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  in  1829  it 
was  inoyrporated  as  fi  town.  Dover  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  patriot,  Caesar  Rodney  (x  738-1784),  whose  home  near 
Dover  is  still  standing. 

DOVER*  a  seaport  and  municipal  and  pariiamentary  borough 
of  Kent,  En^ttd,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  76  m.  E.S.E.  of 
London  by  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  ( x  89X ) 
33*503;  <x9ox)  4r>794*    It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 


stream,  the  Dour,  whose  valley  here  breaches  ..he  hi^  chalk  cliffs 
which  fiinge  the  coast  on  either  hand.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
healthy  locality,  and  the  steep  shore  and  open  downs  make  it 
an  agreeable  summer  resort.  The  better  residential  quartexs  lie 
along  the  seaboard  and  on  the  higher  groux.d,  notably  on  a  western 
spur  of  the  Castle  Hill.  The  dominant  object  of  the  place  is  the 
castle,  on  the  east  height,  375  ft.  above  sea-level,  between  which 
and  the  batteries  on  the  western  heights  lies  the  old  town.  The 
castle  occupies  a  space  of  35  acres.  Within  its  precincts  are  a 
Roman  pharos  or  lighthouse,  still  exhibiting  the  Roman  masonry; 
the  ancient  fortress  church  (St  Mary  in  Castro) ;  some  remains  of 
the  Saxon  fort;  and  the  massive  keep  and  subsidiary  defences 
(such  as  the  Constable's,  Avranche's,  and  other  towers)  of  the 
Norman  building.  The  church,  substantially  unaltered,  forms  an 
almost  unique  Christian  relic.  It  has  been  called  Roman,  but  is 
later.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  the  walls  are  built  mainly  of 
flint,  but  jambs  and  arches  are  formed  of  Roman  bricks.  At  the 
end  of  the  xath  century  it  was  remodelled  and  given  an  Early 
English  character.  In  the  begiiming  of  the  x8th  century  it  was 
dismantled  and  turned  into  a  storehouse;  and  so  continued  until 
X863,  when,  having  been  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  it  was  again 
opened  for  divine  service,  and  is  now  the  chapel  of  the  castle 
garrison. 

The  view  from  the  castle  keep  includes  on  a  clear  day  the  line 
of  cliffs  from  Folkestone  to  Ramsgate  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
Boulogne  to  Gravelines  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait.  The  cliffs 
are  honeycombed  in  all  directions  with  mUitary  works.  They 
are  covered  by  modem  works  on  the  north  side  known  as  Fort 
Burgoyne,  and  additional  works  extend  eastwards  towards  St 
Margaret's  Bay.  The  western  heights,  where  is  the  foundation 
of  another  Roman  lighthouse,  form  a  further  drcuit  of  fortifica- 
tions. They  are  still  more  elevated  than  the  castle.  A  military 
shaft,  locally  known  as  the  Corkscrew  Staircase,  affords  com- 
munication between  the  barracks  and  the  town.  Remains  were 
discovered  here  in  X854  of  a  round  church  of  the  Templars  (Holy 
Sepulchre),  3a  ft.  in  diameter;  the  church,  doubtless,  in  which 
King  John  made  his  submisuon  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  12x3. 
Archdiffe  Fort  lies  to  the  south-west  of  old  Dover.  There  may 
further  be  mentioned  the  remnant  of  the  Saxon  collegiate  church 
of  the  canons  of  St  Martin,  and  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary  the 
Virgin.  This  last  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  X843-X844,  but 
preserves  the  three  bajrs  of  the  Saxon  church,  with  its  western 
narthex,  on  which  was  superimposed  the  Norman  tower,  which 
presents  its  rich  front  to  the  street.  The  rest  of  the  church  is 
mainly  Norman  and  Early  English.  A  later  Norman  church 
stands  under  the  Castle  Hill,  but  its  parochial  status  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  modem  church  of  St  James. 

The  remains  of  the  splendid  foundation  of  St  Martin's  priory, 
of  the  xath  century,  include  the  great  gate,  the  house  refectory, 
with  campanile,  and  the  spacious  strangers'  refectory,  now  incor- 
porated in  Dover  College.  The  college  of  St  Martin  for  twenty-two 
secukr  canons,  which  had  been  established  in  the  castle  in  696, 
was  removed  into  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
and  in  x  X39  became  a  Benedictine  priory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  at  Canterbury,  to  which  see  the  lands  are  still  attached.  The 
interior  of  the  refectory  is  very  fine.  In  High  Street  may  be  seen 
the  noble  hall  and  truncated  fabric  of  the  Maison  Dicu  founded  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh  in  the  X3th  century  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims 
of  all  nations.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  1830  it  was  used 
as  a  crown  victualling  office,  but  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
the  corporation  and  adapted  as  a  town  hall.  The  new  town  hall 
adjoining  the  old  hall  of  the  Maison  Dicu  was  opened  in  1883. 
The  museum  (X849)  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  local 
antiquities  and  a  natural  history  collection. 

Among  various  charitable  institutions  are  the  National  Sailors' 
Home  and  the  Gordon  Boys'  and  Victoria  S. 'aside  Orphanages. 
Besides  the  church  of  St  James,  mentioned  above,  other  modem 
churches  are  those  of  Holy  Trinity  and  Christ  church,  and  further 
up  the  valley  there  are  the  parish  churches  of  Charlton  (originally 
Norman)  and  Buckland  (Early  English).  Among  educational 
establishments  is  Dover  (Allege,  occupying  the  site  and  remaining 
buildings  of  St  Martin's  priory,  with  additional  modem  buildings. 
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It  was  instituted  in  187 1»  and  educates  about  220  boys.  There 
is  a  separate  junior  school. 

Dover  is  the  only  one  of  the  Cinque  PorU  which  is  still  a  great 
port.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  passenger  communica- 
tions across  the  Channel,  steamers  connecting  it  with  Calais  and 
Ostend.  The  Admiralty  pier  was  begun  in  1S47  and  practically 
completed  to  a  length  of  about  aooo  ft.  in  187 1.  In  x888  the 
gates  of  Wellington  dock  were  widened  to  admit  a  larger  type 
of  Channel  steamers;  new  coal  stores  were  erected  on  the 
Northampton  quay;  the  slipway  was  lengthened  40  ft.,  and 
widened  for  the  reception  of  vessels  up  to  800  tons.  In  1891  it 
was  resolved  to  construct  a  new  commercial  harbour  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  £700,000..  Begun  in  1895,  the  works 
included  the  construction  of  an  east  pier  ('*  Prince  of  Wales's 
Pier  "),  running  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Admiralty 
pier  and  in  conjunction  with  it  enclosing  an  area  of  sheltered  water 
amounting  to  seventy-five  acres.  This  pier  was  completed  in  190a. 
A  railway  line  connected  with  the  South-Eastem  and  Chatham 
system  runs  to  its  head,  and  in  July  1903  it  was  brought  into  use 
for  the  embarcation  of  passengers  by  transatlantic  liners.  In 
1896  and  subsequent  years  funds  were  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  construction  of  an  artificial  harbour  for  naval  purposes,  having 
an  area,  of  610  acres,  of  which  322  acres  were  to  have  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  30  ft.  at  low  water.  The  scheme  comprised  three 
enclosing  breakwaters — on  the  west  an  extension  of  the  Admiralty 
pier  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  a  length  of  2000  ft.;  on  the 
south  an  isolated  breakwater,  4200  ft.  long,  curving  round  shore- 
ward at  its  eastern  end  to  accord  with  the  direction  of  the  third 
breakwater;  on  the  east,  which  runs  out  from  the  shore  in  a 
southerly  direction  for  a  length  of  3320  ft.  These  three  break- 
waters, with  a  united  length  of  rather  more  than  x|  m.,  are  each 
built  of  massive  concrete  blocks  in  the  form  of  a  practically 
vertical  wall  founded  on  the  solid  chalk  and  rising  to  a  quay  level 
of  10  ft.  above  high  water.  Two  entrances,  one  800  ft.  and  the 
other  600  ft.  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  about  seven  fathoms  at 
low  water,  are  situated  at  either  end  of  the  detached  break- 
water. The  plan  also  included  the  reclamation  of  the  foreshore 
at  tne  foot  of  the  cliffs,  between  the  castle  jetty  and  the  root 
of  the  eastern  breakwater,  by  means  of  a  massive  sea-wall.  The 
construction  of  three  powerful  forts  was  undertaken  in  defence 
of  the  harbour,  which  was  opened  in  1909. 

Besides  the  mail  service  and  harbour  trade,  Dover  has  a  trade 
in  shipbuilding,  timber,  rope  and  sail  nutking,  and  ships'  stores. 
Dover  is  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury. 
The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 
Area,  2026  acres. 

History.— Dover  {Du^)  was  one  of  the  ports  for  continental 
traffic  in  ^oman  times.  In  the  4th  century  it  was  guarded  by 
a  fort  lying  down  near  the  harbour,  and  forming  part  of  the 
defences  of  the  Saxon  shore  (LUus  Saxonicnm).  As  a  Cinque 
Port,  Dover  (Dofra,  Dovorra)  had  to  contribute  twenty  of  the 
quota  of  ships  furnished  by  those  ports;  in  return  for  this  service 
a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  the  ports  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  making  the  townsmen  quit  of  shires  and  hundreds, 
with  the  right  to  be  impleaded  only  at  Shepway,  and  other 
privileges,  which  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  kings,  with 
additions,  down  to  James  II.  During  the  middle  ages  Dover 
Castle  was  an  object  of  contention  both  in  dvil  wars  and  foreign 
invasions,  and  was  considered  the  key  to  England;  the  constable 
of  the  castle,  who  from  the  reign  of  John  was  appointed  by  the 
crown,  was  also  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  castle  was 
successftilly  defended  in  1216  against  the  French  under  the 
dauphin  Louis  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  was  also  the  founder  of 
the  Maison  Dieu  established  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims. 
The  title  of  mayor  as  chief  municipal  officer  first  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  town  was  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  twelve  jurats.  The  Cinque  Ports  were  first  represented 
in  the  parliament  of  1265;  Dover  returned  two  members  until 
1885  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  In  1685  Char}es  II. 
confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dover  a  fair  beginning  on  the  nth 
of  November,  which  had  been  held  of  old  in  the  town,  and  granted 


two  others  on  the  23rd  and  a4th  of  April  and  the  2sth  and  26th 

of  September. 

After  the  decay  of  Richboiough  harbour  the  passage  from 

Dover  to  Whitsand,  and  later  to  Calais,  became  the  accustomed 

route  to  France,  and  by  a  statute  of  1465  no  one  might  ship  for 

Calais  except  at  Dover.    The  guardians  of  the  harbour  were 

incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1607. 

See  S.  P.  H.  Statham.  History  of  tke  CastU,  Tenon  and  Fori  of 
Dooer  (London.  1899):  and  Dover  Charters  and  other  DoemmemU 
(London,  1902). 

Battle  of  Dover 

This  famous  and  important  naval  victory  was  won  off  the  town 
of  Dover  by  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the  21st  of  August 
1 2 1 7 ,  during  the  minority  of  King  Henry  III.  The  barons,  who 
were  in  arms  against  his  father  King  John,  had  called  Louis,  sens 
of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  the  French,  to  their  aid.  Having 
been  recently  defeated  in  Lincoln,  they  were  hard  pressed,  and 
reinforcements  weresent  to  them  from  Calais  in  a  fieet  comnuinded 
by  a  pirate  and  mercenary  soldier  called  Eustace  the  Monk.  His 
real  name  is  uncertain,  but  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Lanercost 
it  was  Matthew.  He  passed  the  Straits  of  Dover  with  a  numerous 
flotilla  laden  with  military  machines  and  stores,  and  also  carrying 
many  knights  and  soldiers.  The  Monk's  fleet  was  seen  from 
Dover,  where  the  regent,  Hubert  de  Buigh,  lay  with  a  naval  force 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  said  to  have  been  very  small.  Sixteen 
vessels  of  large  size  for  the  time,  and  a  number  of  smaller  craft,  is 
said  to  have  been  their  total  strength.  But  medieval  estimates 
of  numbers  are  never  to  be  trusted,  and  the  strength  of  the  Cinque 
Port  squadron  was  probably  diminished  to  exalt  the  national 
glory.  It  put  to  sea,  and  by  hugging  the  wind  gained  the  weather 
gage  of  the  French  adventurer.  Eustace  is  said  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  they  meant  to  attack  Calais  in  his 
absence,  and  to  have  derided  them  because  he  had  left  the  town 
well  guarded.  When  they  were  to  windward  of  hb  fleet  the  Cinque 
Port  ships  bore  down  on  the  enemy.  As  they  approached  they 
threw  unslaked  lime  in  the  air  and  the  wind  Uew  it  in  the  faces 
of  the  French.  This  form  of  attack,  and  the  flights  of  arrows 
discharged  by  the  English  (which  flew  with  the  wind),  produced 
confusion  in  the  crowded  benches  of  the  French  vessels,  which 
in  most  cases  must  have  been  little  more  than  open  boats.  It  is 
further  said  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  En^sh  vessels  were 
"  bearded,"  that  is  to  say,  strengthened  by  iron  bands  across  the 
bows  for  ramming,  and  that  they  sank  many  of  the  French.  The 
Monk  was  certainly  ddeated,  and  his  fleet  was  entirely^aittered, 
sunk  or  taken.  His  own  vessel  was  captured.  Eustace,  who  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  bilge,  was  dragged  out.  In  answer  to  his 
appeals  for  quarter  and  promises  to  pay  ransom,  he  was  told  by 
Richard,  the  bastard  son  of  King  John,  that  he  was  a  traitor  who 
would  not  be  allowed  to  deceive  more  men.  His  head  was  struck 
off  by  Richard,  and  was  sent  round  the  ports  on  a  pike.  The 
Cinque  Port  seamen  returned  in  triumph,  towing  their  prises, 
after  throwing  the  common  soldiers  overboard,  and  taking  the 
knights  to  ransom  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age. 

The  political  importance  of  the  battle  was  very  great,  for  it 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  the  barons  who  supported 
Louis,  and  it  fixed  Henry  III.  on  the  throne.  But  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  Monk  was  widely  regarded  as  in  a  pectUiar  sense  a 
victory  over  the  powers  of  evil.  The  man  became  within  a  few 
years  after  his  death  the  hero  of  many  legends  of  piracy  and 
necromancy.  It  was  said  that  after  leaving  the  cloister  he  studied 
the  black  art  in  Toledo,  which  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  school  of  witchcraft.  A  French  poem  written  seemin^y 
within  a  generation  after  his  death  represents  him  as  a  wizard. 
In  a  prose  narrative  discovered  and  printed  by  M.  Frandsque 
Michel,  it  is  said  that  he  made  his  ship  invisible  by  magic  spells. 
A  brother  wizard  in  the  English  fleet,  by  name  Stephen  Crabbe, 
detected  him  while  he  was  invisible  to  others.  The  bdd  and 
patriotic  Crabbe  contrived  to  board  the  bewitched  flagship,  and 
was  seen  apparently  laying  about  him  with  an  axe  on  the  water— 
which  the  spectators  took  to  be  a  proof  either  that  he  was  mad,  or 
that  this  was  the  devil  in  his  shape.  At  last  be  struck  off  the 
head  of  Exutace,  upon  which  the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  ship 
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Sec  Jeremy  Belknap,  History  of  Nev  Hampshire  (Philadelphia, 

K8d-1793):  and  Rev,  Dr  A.  a.  Quinl's  Historical  Memoranda  of 
rsons  and  J*iaees  in  (Xd  Dover,  NJI.,  edited  by  John  Scales 
(Dover,  1900). 

DOVER,  a  town  of  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
Rockaway  river  and  the  Morris  canal,  about  40  m.  by  rail  W.N.W. 
of  Hoboken.  Pop.  (1900)  5938,  of  whom  947  were  foreign-bom; 
(1905)  6353;  (1910)  7468.  The  area  of  the  town  is  1-73  sq.  m. 
Dover  b  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  and  the  Morris  &  Esses 
division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railway 
(which  has  large  repair  shops  here),  and  is  also  served  by  the  High 
Bridge  branch  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  an  electric 
line  connecting  with  neighbouring  towns.  The  town  is  situated 
about  570  ft.  above  sea-level.  Building  stone,  used  extensively 
for  railway  bridges,  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The 
river  furnishes  good  water-power,  and  the  town  has  various 
manufactures,  including  stoves  and  ranges,  boilers,  bar  iron, 
rivets,  steel  castings,  rock  drills,  air  compressors,  silk  hose  and 
underwear,  organzine  or  thrown  silk,  and  overalls.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  town,  water  being  obtained  from  wells 
varying  in  depth  from  193  to  313  ft.  Dover  was  settled  as  early 
as  1748,  and  was  separated  from  Randolph  township  and 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1869. 

DOVBRCOURT,  a  watering-place  in  the  Harwich  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England,  immediately  S.W.  of  Harwich,  with 
a  station  between  Parkcston  Quay  and  Harwich  town  on  the 
Great  Eastern  railway,  70  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  London.  Pop. 
(1901)  3894.  The  esplanade  and  sea-wall  front  the  North  S^ 
and  there  is  a  fine  expanse  of  sand  affording  good  bathing.  Theie 
is  also  a  chalybeate  spa.  The  scenery  of  the  neighbouring 
Orwell  and  Stour  estuaries  is  pleasant.  The  church ,  which  stands 
inland  in  the  old  village  distinguished  as  Upper  Dovercourt,  is 
Eariy  English  and  later;  it  formerly  possessed  a  miradilous 
rood  which  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage  of  wide  repute.  It  b 
said  to  have  been  stolen  and  burnt  in  1533,  three  of  the  four 
thieves  being  subsequently  taken  and  hanged. 

DOW,  LORENZO  (1777-1834),  American  preacher,  noted  for 
his  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner,  was  bom  at  Coventry, 
Connecticut,  on  the  i6th  of  October  1777.  He  was  much  troubled 
in  his  youth  by  religious  perplexities,  but  ultimately  joined  the 
Methodists,  and  in  1 798  was  appointed  a  preachec"  on  trial  "  in  a 
New  York  circuit.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  preached  as  a  missionary  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  thereafter  was  never  connected  officially  with  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  though  he  remained  essentially  a 
Methodist  in  doctrine.  Everywhere,  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  he  attracted  great  crowds  to  hear  and  see  him,  and  he  was 
often  persecuted  as  well  as  admired.  In  1 805  he  visited  England, 
introduced  the  system  of  camp  meetings,  and  thus  led  the  way 
to  the  formation  of  the  I'rimitive  Methodist  Society.  Dow's 
enthusiasm  sustained  him  through  the  incessant  labours  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  during  which  he  preached  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  His  later  efforts  were  directed  chiefly  against 
the  Jesuits;  indeed  he  was  in  general  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  He  died  in  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia,  on  the  snd  of  Febraary  1 834.  Among  his  publications 
are:  FoUtnical  Works  (1814);  The  Stranger  in  Charleston,  or 
the  Trial  and  Confession  of  Lorenzo  D<nt  (1823);  i4  Short  Account 
of  a  Long  Travel;  with  Beauties  of  Wesley  (182^)]  and  the 
History  of  a  Cosmopolite;  or  the  Four  Volumes  of  the  Rev. 
LorentoDovf*s  Journal,  concentrated  in  One,  containing  his  Ex- 
perience and  Travels  from  Childhood  to  1814  (1814;  many  later 
editions) ;  this  volume  also  contains  "  All  the  Polemical  Works 
of  Lorenxo."  The  edition  of  1854  was  entitled  The  Dealings  of 
Cod,  Man,  and  the  Devil  as  exemplified  in  the  Life,  Experience 
and  Travels  of  Lorento  Dow. 

DOW,  NEAL  (1804-1897),  American  temperance  reformer,  was 
bom  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  30th  of  March  1804.  His  parents 
were  Quakers  and  he  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts.  He  subsequently  became  a  merchant 
in  his  native  city  and  rose  to  a  position  of  importance  in  its 
business  and  political  life.     His  chief  interest,  however,  was  in 


the  temperance  question,  and  he  eariy  attracted  attention  as  an 
ardent  champion  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  He  drafted  the  drastic  Maine  prohibitory  law  of  185 1. 
He  was  mayor  of  Portland  in  1851  and  in  1855,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Maine  legislature  in  1858-1859.  Eariy  in  the  Gvfl  War 
he  became  colonel  of  the  13th  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
served  in  General  B.  F.  Butler's  New  Orleans  expedition,  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  April  1863,  and 
subsequently  commanded  for  a  time  the  department  of  Florida. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson,  on  the  37th 
of  May  1863,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  remaining  eight  months  in 
Libby  and  other  prisons  before  he  was  exchanged.  After  the  war 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  extension 
of  the  prohibition  movement  in  America  and  England.  Through 
his  exertions  the  prohibitory  amendment  was  added  to  the  Maine 
constitution  in  1884.  In  z88o  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Party,  for  president,  polling  10,305  votes. 
He  died  at  Portland  on  the  snd  of  October  1897. 

His  Reminiscenees  were  published  at  Portland  in  1898. 

DOWAGER  (from  the  Old  Fr.  douagiere,  mod.  d^uahihe), 
strictly,  a  widow  in  the  enjoyment  of  dower.  '*  Dowager  "  is 
also  applied  to  widows  of  high  rank  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  wives  of  their  sons,  as  queen-dowager,  dowager-duchess,  &c 
The  title  was  first  used  in  England  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  widow 
of  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  styled  princess  dowager  till 
her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  By  transference  the  word  is  used 
of  an  elderly  lady. 

DOWDEN,  EDWARD  (1843-  )>  Irish  critic  and  poet,  son  of 
John  Wheeler  Dowden,  merchant  and  landowner,  was  bom  at 
Cork  on  the  3rd  of  May  1843,  being  three  yean  junior  to  his 
brother  John,  who  became  bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1886.  His 
literary  tastes  were  shown  early,  in  a  scries  of  essays  written  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  His  home  education  was  continued  at  Queen's 
College,  Cork,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  at  the  Utter  uni- 
versity he  had  a  distinguished  career,  becoming  president  of  the 
Philosophical  Sodety,  and  winning  the  vice-chancellor's  prixe 
for  English  verse  and  prose,  and  the  first  senior  moderatordiip 
in  ethics  and  logic.  'In  1867  he  was  elected  professor  of  oratory 
and  English  literature  in  Dublin  University.  His  first  book, 
Shakespeare,  his  Mind  and  Art  (1875),  was  a  revision  of  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  made  him  widely  known  as  a  critic,  being  translated 
into  German  and  Russian;  and  his  Poems  (1876)  went  into  a 
second  edition.  His  Shakespeare  Primer  (1877)  was  also  translated 
into  Italian  and  German.  In  1878  he  was  awarded  the 
Cunningham  gold  medal  of  the  Ro3ral  Irish  Academy  "  for  his 
literary  writings,  espedallyin  the  field  of  Shakespearian  criticism." 
Later  works  by  him  in  this  field  were  his  Shakespeare*s  Sonnets 
(1881),  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1883),  Introduaion  to  Shakespeare 
(1893),  Hamlet  (1899),  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1900),  Cymbdine  (1903), 
and  his  article  {National  Review,  July  1903)  on  "  Shakespeare  as 
a  Man  of  Science,"  criridzing  T.  E.  Webb's  Myst^  of  WiUiam 
Shakespeare.  His  critical  essays  "  Studies  in  Literature " 
(1878),  "  Transcripts  and  Studies  "  <i888),  "  New  Studies  in 
Literature  "  (1895)  showed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  currents 
and  tendendes  of  thought  in  various  ages  and  countries;  but  it 
was  his  Life  of  Shelley  (1886)  that  made  him  best  known  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  190c  he  edited  an  edition  of  Shelley's  works. 
Other  books  by  him  which  indicate  his  interests  in  literature  are 
his  Southey  (in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  1880), 
his  edition  of  Southey*s  Correspondenu  with  Caroline  Bowles 
( 1 881),  and  Select  Poems  of  Southey  (1895),  his  Correspondenu  0/ 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  (1888),  his  edition  of  Wordswortk*s  Poetical 
Works  (1893)  and  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads  (1890),  his  Prenck 
Revolution  and  En^ish  Literature  (1897;  lectures  given  at 
Princeton  University  in  1896))  History  of  French  Literature  (1897). 
Puritan  and  Anglican  (1900),  Robert  Browning  (1904)  and  Michel 
de  Montaigne  ( 1 905) .  His  devotion  to  (}oethe  led  to  his  succeed- 
ing Max  Muller  in  1888  as  president  of  the  English  Goethe  Sodety. 
In  1889  he  became  the  first  Taylorian  lecturer  at  OidTord,  and 
from  1893  to  1896  was  Clark  lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  To  his  sagadty  in  research  are  due.  among  other 
matters  of  literary  interest,  the  first  account  of   (^^*s 
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*'  Lectures  on  periods  of  European  culture  ";  the  identification 
of  Shelley  as  the  author  of  a  review  (in  The  Critical  Renew  of 
December  1814)  of  a  lost  romance  by  Hogg;  description  of 
SheUey's  "  Philosophical  View  of  Reform  ";  a  MS.  diaiy  of  Fabre 
D'EgUntine;  and  a  record  by  Dr  Wilhelm  Wdssenbom  of 
Goethe's  last  days  and  death.  He  also  discovered  a  "  Narrative 
of  a  Prisoner  of  War  under  Napoleon  "  (published  in  Blackmood'a 
Magatine),  an  unknown  pamphlet  by  Bishop  Bericcley,  some 
unpublished  writings  of  Hayley  relating  to  Cowper,  and  a  unique 
copy  of  the  TaUs  of  Terror.  His  wide  sympathies  and  scholarly 
methods  made  his  influence  on  criticism  both  sound  and 
stimulating,  and  his  own  ideals  are  well  described  in  his  essay  on 
"  The  Interpretation  of  Literature "  in  his  Transcripts  and 
Studies.  As  commissioner  of  education  in  Ireland  (1896-1901), 
trustee  of  the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  secretary  of  the  Irish 
Liberal  Union  and  vice-president  of  the  Irish  Unionist  AUiance, 
he  enforced  his  view  that  literature  should  not  be  divorced  from 
practical  life.  He  married  twice,  first  (1866)  Mary  Gierke,  and 
secondly  (1895)  Elizabeth  Dickinson  West,  diaughter  of  the  dean 
of  St  Patrick's. 

DOWDBSWELU  WILLIAM  (1721-1775).  EngUsh  poliUdan, 
was  a  son  of  William  Dowdeswell  of  Pull  Court,  Bushley, 
Worcestershire,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  at  the  university  of  Leiden.  He 
became  member  of  parliament  for  the  family  borough  of 
Tewkcsbuiy  in  1747,  retaining  this  seat  until  1754,  and  from  1761 
until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Worcester- 
shire. Becoming  prominent  among  the  Whigs,  Dowdeswell  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1765  under  the  marquess  of 
Rockingham,  and  his  short  tenure  of  this  position  appears  to  have 
been  a  successful  one,  he4)cing  in  Lecky's  words  "  a  good  financier, 
but  nothing  more."  To  the  general  astonishment  he  refused  to 
abandon  his  friends  and  to  take  office  under  Lord  Ch&tham,  who 
succeeded  Rockingham  in  August  1766.  Dowdeswell  then  led 
the  Rockingham  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  taking  an 
active  part  in  debate  until  his  death  at  Nice  on  the  6th  of 
February  1775.  The  highly  eulogistic  epitaph  on  his  mcmument 
at  Bushley  was  written  by  Edmund  Burke. 

DOWER  (through  the  Old  Fr.  douaire  from  lateLaLd^ton'tfrn, 
classical  Lat.  dos,  dowry),  in  law,  the  life  interest  of  the  widow  in  a 
third  part  of  her  husband's  lands.  There  were  originally  five 
kinds  of  dower:  (i)  at  common  law;  (3)  by  custom;  (3)  ad  ostium 
eaJesiae,  or  at  the  church  porch;  (4)  ex  assensu  patris\  (5)  de  la 
plus  beOe.  The  last  was  a  conveyance  of  tenure  by  kni^t 
service,  and  was  abolished  in  x66o,  by  the  act  which  did  away 
with  old  tenures.  Dower  ad  ostium  eccUsiae,  by  which  the 
bride  was  dowered  ai  the  church  porch  (where  adl  marriages 
used  formerly  to  take  place),  and  dower  ex  assensu  palris, 
by  the  father  of  the  bridegroo^n,  though  long  obsolete,  were 
formally  abolished  by  the  Dower  Act  1834.  Dower  b  governed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as  women  married  after  the  ist  of 
January  1834  are  concerned,  by  the  Dower  Act  1834,  and  under  it 
only  attaches  on  the  husband's  death  to  the  lands  which  he 
actually  possessed  for  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  must  be  claimed  within  twelve  years  of  the  time  of  its 
accroal,  but  only  six  years'  arrears  are  recoverable.  The  wife  is 
also  entitled  to  dower  out  of  equitable  estates,  but  joint  estates 
are  exempt  By  the  act  the  wife's  dower  is  placed  completely 
under  her  husband's  control  It  does  not  attach  to  any  land 
actually  disposed  of  by  hinun  his  lifetime  or  by  his  will,  nor  to  any 
land  from  which  he  has  declared  by  deed  his  wife  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  dower.  He  may  also  defeat  her  right,  either  as  to  any 
particular  land  or  to  all  his  lands,  by  a  declaration  in  his  will; 
while  it  is  subject  to  all  the  deceased  husband's  debts  and 
contracts,  and  to  any  partial  estates  which  he  may  have  created 
during  his  life  or  by  his  wilL  A  widow  tenant  in  dower  may  make 
leases  for  twenty-one  years  under  the  Settled  Estates  Act  1878. 
Free-bench  is  an  analogous  right  in  regard  to  copyhold  land;  it 
docs  not  fall  within  the  Dower  Act  1834,  and  varies  with  the 
custom  of  each  manor.  At  common  law,  and  prior  to  the  act  of 
1834,  dower  was  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  wife's  right 
jittachedp  while  ^be  husband  was  still  living,  to  an^  land  whereof 


he  was  soldy  seised  in  possession  (excluding  equitable  and  joint 
estates)  for  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  of  the  marriage,  provided  that  any  child  the  wife 
might  have  had  could  have  been  heir  to  the  same,  even  though 
no  chiiki  was  actually  bom.  When  once  this  right  had  attached 
it  adhered  to  the  lands,  notwithstanding  any  sale  or  devise  the 
husband  might  make;  nor  was  it  Uable  for  his  debts.  In  this 
way  dower  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  free  alienation  of  land,  for  it 
was  necessary  for  a  husband  wishing  to  make  a  valid  conveyance 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  wife  releasing  her  right  to  dower. 
This  release  was  only  ^ectcd  by  a  fine,  the  wife  being  separately 
examined.  Often,  by  reason  of  the  expense  involved,  the  wife's 
incurrence  was  not  obtained,  and  thus  the  title  of  the  purchaser 
was  defective  during  the  wife's  lifetime.  The  acceptance  of  a 
jointure  by  the  wife  before  marriage  was,  however,  destructive  of 
dower,  if  after  marriage  she  was  put  to  her  election  between  it 
and  dower.  By  the  ingenuity  of  the  old  conveyancers,  devices, 
known  as  "  uses  to  bar  dower  "  (the  effect  of  wUch  was  that  the 
purchaser  never  had  at  any  time  an  estate  of  inheritance  in 
possession),  wiere  found  to  prevent  dower  attaching  to  newly 
purchased  lands,  and  so  to  enable  the  owner  to  give  a  dear  title, 
without  the  need  of  the  wife's  concurrence^  in  the  event  of  his 
wishing,  in  his  turn,  to  convey  the  land.  All  this  was,  however, 
swept  away  by  the  Dower  Act  1834,  and  a  purchaser  of  land  no 
longer  need  trouble  himself  to  inquire  whether  the  dower  of  the 
wife  of  the  vendor  has  been  barred,  or  to  insist  on  her  concurrence 
in  a  fine.  (H.  S.  S.) 

DOWIB,  JOHN  ALEXANDER  (1848-1907),  founder  of 
"  Zionism,"  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  went  as  a  boy  to  South 
Australia  with  his  parents.  He  returned  in  1868  to  study  for  the 
Congregationalist  ministry  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  sub> 
sequenUy  became  pastor  of  a  church  near  Sydney,  Australia. 
He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  later,  having  become  imbued 
with  belief  in  his  powers  as  a  healer  of  disease  by  prayer,  he 
obtained  suffident  following  to  move  to  Mdboume,  build  a 
tabernacle,  and  found  "The  Divine  Healing  Association  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand."  In  1888  he  went  to  America, 
preaching  and  "  healing,"  and  in  spite  of  opposition  and  ridicule 
attracted  a  number  of  adherents.  In  1896  he  established  "  The 
Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Zion,"  with  himsdf  as 
"  First  Apostle  ";  and  in  1901,  with  money  liberally  contributed 
by  his  followers,  he  founded  Zion  City,  on  a  site  covering  about 
xo  sq.  m.  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  a  central 
tempje  for  the  Zionist  church.  In  x  903  and  x  904,  in  the  course  of 
a  visit  to  the  branches  of  the  Zionist  movement  throughout  the 
worid,  he  appeared  in  London,  but  was  mobbed.  In  April  1906  a 
revolt  against  his  domination  took  place  in  Zion  City.  He  was 
charged  with  pectdation  and  with  practising  polygamy,  and  was 
depMed,  with  the  assent  of  his  own  wife  and  son.  A  suit  brought 
by  him  in  the  United  States  district  court  to  recover  possession 
of  the  Zion  City  property,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  his  ddalcations  were  fully  proved.  Dowie  was 
now  broken  in  health  and  unmistakably  insane;  he  was  stmck 
with  paralysis  and  gradually  becoming  weaker  died  in  Zion  City 
in  March  1907. 

DOWLAS,  the  name  given  to  a  plain  doth,  similar  to  sheeting, 
but  usually  coarser.  It  is  made  in  several  qualities,  from  line 
warp  and  weft  to  two  warp  and  weft,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
aprons,  pocketing,  soldiers'  gaiters,  linings  and  overalls.  The 
finer  makes  are  sometimes  made  into  shirts  for  workmen,  and 
occasionally  used  for  heavy  pillow-cases.  The  word  is  spelt  in 
many  different  ways,  but  the  above  is  the  a>mmon  way  of 
spelling  adopted  in  factories,  and  it  appears  in  the  same  form  in 
Shakespeare's  First  Fart  of  Henry  IV.,  Act  III.  scene  3.  The 
modem  dowlas  is  a  good,  strong  and  dosely  woven  h'nen  fabric. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  occupying  the  most  easteriy  part  of  the  island,  bounded  N. 
by  Co.  Antrim  and  Belfast  Lough,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea.  and 
W.  by  Co.  Armagh.  The  area  is  607, 916  acres,  or  nearly  950  sq.  m. 
The  coast  line  is  indented  by  severad  loughs  and  bays.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Strangford  Lough,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  studded  with 
a6o  islets,  ^  of  which  hav?  names.    A|l  are  well  wooded  or 
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rich  in  pasturage.  Tlie  lough  nuu  for  zo  m.  northwards,  and 
the  ancient  castles  and  ruined  abbeys  on  some  of  the  islets  render 
the  scene  one  of  singular  interest  and  beauty.  Farther  south 
Dundrum  Bay  forms  a  wider  expanse  of  water.  In  the  south* 
west  Carlingford  Lou^  separates  the  county  from  Louth. 
There  are  no  lakes  of  importance.  Between  Strangford  and 
Carlingford  loughs  the  coimty  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hills 
known  in  its  south-western  portion  as  the  Moume  Mountains, 
which  give  rise  to  the  four  prindpal  rivers  the  Bann,  the  Lagan, 
the  Annadoy  and  the  l^ewry.  This  mass  includes,  several 
striking  pealu,  of  which  the  principal  is  SUeve  Donard,  rising 
finely  direct  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  3796  ft,  which  is  exceeded 
in  Ireland  only  by  one  peak  in  the  Wicklow  range,  and  by  the 
higher  reeks  in  Killamey.  Several  other  summits  exceed  '3000  ft. 
Holy  wells  and  mineral  springs  are  numerous  in  Co.  Down. 
Theseareboth chalybeate  and  sulphurous,  and  occur  at  Ardmillan, 
Granshaw,  Dundonnell,MagheraIin,  Dromore,  Newry,  Banbridge 
and  Tierkelly.  Those  of  Struell  near  Downpatrick  were  accred- 
ited with  miraculous  powers  by  the  natives  until  recent  times,  and 
religious  observances  of  an  extravagant  nature  took  place  there. 

Ceoloty, — The  foundattonof  this  countyisSilurianrockthroughout, 
the  slates  and  sandstones  striking  as  a  whole  n<xrth-«ast,  but  giving 
rise  to  a  country  of  abundant  small  hills.  The  granite  that  appears 
along  the  same  axis  in  Armagh  continues  from  Newry  to  Slicve 
Croob,  famishing  an  excellent  building  stone.  South  of  it,  the 
Eocene  granite  of  the  Mourncs  forms  a  group  of  rocky  summits,  set 
with  scarps  and  tors,  and  divided  by  noble  valteys,  which  are  not  yet 
choked  by  the  detritus  of  these  comparatively  youthful  mountams. 
Basalt  dykes  abound,  being  well  seen  along  the  coast  south  of 
Newcastle.  At  the  head  of  Strangford  Lough,  the  basalt,  possibly 
as  intrusive  sheets,  has  protected  Triasstc  sandstone,  which  is 
quarried  at  Scrabo  Hill.  A  strip  of  marine  Permian  occurs  on  the 
snore  at  Holywood.  The  north-west  of  the  county  includes,  at  Moira, 
a  part  of  thegreat  basaltic  plateaux,  with  Chalk  and  Trias  protected 
by  them.  The  haematite  of  dehomct  near  Banbridge  is  well  spoken 
01.  Topax  and  aquamarine  occur  in  hollows  in  the  granite  of  the 
Moumes.  The  Moume  granite  is  quarried  above  Annalong,  and  an 
ornamental  dolerite  is  worked  at  Rosstrevor. 

Industries.— The  predominating  soil  is  a  loam  of  little  depth,  in 
most  places  intermixed  with  considerable  quantities  of  stones  of 
various  sixes,  but  differing  materially  in  character  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil.  Clay  is  mostly  confined  to  the  eastern  coast, 
and  to  the  northern  parts  of  Castlereagh.  Of  sandy  soil  the 
quantity  is  small ;  it  occurs  chiefly  near  Dundnmi.  Moor  grounds 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  skirts  of  the  mountains.  Bogs,  though 
frequent,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  a  supply  of  fuel  to  the 
population.  AgrictUture  is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition. 
The  bulk  of  the  labouring  poptilation  is  orderly  and  industrious, 
and  dwell  in  circumstances  contrasting  well  with  those  of  others 
of  their  class  in  some  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Tillage  land 
declines  somewhat  in  favour  of  pasture  land.  Oats,  poUtoes 
and  turnips  are  the  principal  crops;  flax,  formerly  important, 
is  almost  neglected.  The  breed  of  horses  is  an  object  of  much 
attention,  and  some  of  the  best  racers  in  Ireland  have  been  bred 
in  this  county.  The  native  breed  of  sheep,  a  small  hardy  race,  is 
confined  to  the  mountains.  The  various  other  kinds  of  sheep  have 
been  much  improved  by  judicious  crosses  from  the  best  breeds. 
Pigs  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  chiefly  for  the  Belfast  market, 
where  the  large  exportation  occasions  a  constant  demand  for 
then).  Poultry  farming  is  a  growing  industry.  The  fisheries,  of 
less  \^ue  than  formerly,  are  centred  at  Donaghadee,  Newcastle, 
Strangford  and  Ardglass,  the  headquarters  of  the  herring  fishery. 
The  chief  industries  in  the  county  generally  are  linen  manu- 
facture and  bleaching,  and  brewing. 

Communications.— The  Great  Northern  railway  has  an 
alternative  branch  route  to  its  main  line  by  Portadown,  from 
Lisbum  through  Banbridge  to  Scarva,  with  a  branch  from 
Banbridge  to  Ballyroney  and  Newcastle.  Newry  is  on  a  branch 
from  the  Dublin-Belfast  line  to  Warrenpoint  on  Cariingford 
Lough.  The  main  line  between  Lbbum  and  Portadown  touches 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  county  is  served  by  the  Belfast  &  County  Down  railway  with 
iu  main  line  from  Belfast  to  Newcastle  to  Dundrum  Bay,  and 
branches  from  Belfast  to  Bangor,  Comber  to  Newtownards 
and  Donaghadee.  Ballynahinch  Junction  to  Ballynahinch,  and 


Downpatrick  to  Ardglass  and  Killough.  The  Newxy  Ca  nal  skirts 
the  west  of  the  county,  and  the  Lagan  Canal  intersects  the  ridi 
lands  in  the  Lagan  valley  to  the  north. 

Population  and  Administration. — The  population  (319,405  in 
xSgz;  305,889  in  1901)  decreases  slightly.  The  population  in 
Z891  on  the  area  of  the  county  before  the  Local  Government 
(Ireland)  Act  1898  was  334,008,  for  in  this  case  the  figures  for 
part  of  the  county  borough  of  Belfast  were  included.  This  is 
worth  notice  from  the  comparative  point  of  view,  since,  whereas 
emigration  to  foreign  ports  is  considerable,  a  large  portion  of  the 
moving  population  travels  no  farther  than  the  metropolis  of 
Belfast.  About  39%  of  the  population  is  of  the  Presb3rterian 
faith,  about  31  %  Roman  Catholic,  among  whom,  as  usual, 
education  is  in  the  most  backward  condition;  about  33%  are 
Protestant  Episcopalians. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns: — ^Newry  (pop.  13,405), 
Newtownards  (91 10),  Banbridge  (5006),  Downpatrick  (3993 ; 
thecountytown),HoIywood(384o),Gilfoixl  (1199),  Bangor  (5903), 
Dromore  (3307),  Donaghadee  (3073),  Comber  (3095)  and  Warren- 
point (18x7).  Other  small  towns  are  Portaferry,  Rathfryland, 
Rillyleagh,  Kilkeel,  Ballynahinch,  Dundrum,  a  small  port,  and 
Hillsborough,  near  Dromore,  where  the  castle  is  the  seat  of  the 
marquesses  of  Downshire.  There  are  several  popular  watering- 
place  on  the  coast,  notably  Newcastle,  Donaghadee,  Ardglass 
and  Rosstrevor.  On  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough  are  many 
pleasant  residential  villages  and  seats  of  the  wealthy  class  in 
Belfast.  The  coimty  is  divided  into  fourteen  baronies,  and 
contains  sixty-four  parishes.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Down- 
patrick, and  quarter-sessions  at  the  same  town  and  at  Banbridge, 
Newry  and  Newtownards.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant 
diocese  of  Down,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Down  and 
Dromore.  Down  returns  four  members  to  parliament — ^for  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west  divisions.  The  borotigh  of  Newry 
returns  a  member.  Previous  to  the  act  of  Union  the  county 
returned  fourteen  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

History  and  Antiquities. — ^The  period  at  which  Down  was 
constituted  a  county  is  not  certain.  A  dutrict,  however,  appears 
to  have  borne  this  name  before  the  beginning  of  the  X4th  century, 
but  little  is  known  of  it  even  later  than  this.  However,  when  in 
1535  Sir  John  Perrot  undertook  the  shiring  of  Ulster,  Down  and 
Ajitrim  were  excepted  as  already  settled  counties.  That  some 
such  settlement  would  have  been  attempted  at  an  early  period  is 
likely,  as  this  coast  was  a  place  of  Anglo-Norman  colonization, 
and  to  this  movement  was  due  the  settlement  of  the  banmies  of 
Lecale,  the  Ards  and  others. 

The  county  is  not  wanting  In  interesting  remains.  At 
Slidderyford,  near  Dundrum,  there  is  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve 
pillar  st6nes  in  a  circle,  about  10  ft.  in  height.  A  veiy  curious 
cairn  on  the  summit  of  Slieve  Croob  is  80  }rds.  in  circumference  at 
the  base  and  50  at  the  top,  where  is  a  platform  on  which  cairns  of 
various  heights  are  found  standing.  The  village  of  Anadom  is 
famed  for  a  cairn  covering  a  cave  which  ccAitains  ashes  and  human 
bones.  Cromlechs,  or  altars,  are  numerous,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Giant's  Ring,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near 
the  borders  of  Antrim.  This  altar  is  formed  of  an  unwrought 
stone  7  ft.  long  by  6\  broad,  resting  in  an  inclined  position  cm  rude 
pillars  about  3  ft.  high.  This  solitary  landmark  is  in  the  centre  of 
an  enclosure  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  formed  of  a 
rampart  about  30  ft.  high,  and  broad  enough  on  the  top  to  permit 
two  persons  to  ride  abreast.  Near  Downpatrick  is  a  rath,  or 
encampment,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  its 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Saul  Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
St  Patrick,  and  Inch  Abbey,  founded  by  Sir  John  de  Courcy  in 
1180.  The  number  of  monastic  ruins  is  also  considerable.  The 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  is  the  abbey  or  cathedral  of  Down- 
patrick. Dundrum  Castle,  attributed  to  the  de  Courcy  family, 
stands  finely  above  that  town,  and  affords  an  unusual  example 
(for  Ireland)  of  a  donjon  keep.  The  castle  of  Hillsborough  is  of 
Carolean  date.  There  are  three  round  towers  in  the  county,  but 
all  are  fragmentary. 

DOWN,  a  smooth  rounded  hill,  or  more  particularly  an  expanse 
of  high  rolling  ground  bare  of  trees.    The  word  comes  from  the 
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Old  Eagltth  AN,  hUL  Tliis  b  usually  Uken  to  be  a  Celtic  word. 
The  Gaelic  and  Irish  dun  and  Wdsh  dm  are  ^>ecifically  used  of  a 
hiU-fortreis,  and  thus  frequently  appear  in  place-names,  e.g.  Dum- 
barton, Dunkeld,  and  in  the  Lstinized  ternunation—t/imttiif, 
e.g.  Lugdunun,  Lyons.  The  Old  Dutch  Jvyia,  which  is  the  same 
word,  was  applied  to  the  drifted  sandhills  which  are  a  prevailing 
feature  of  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  North  Sea  (Denmark  and 
the  Low  Countries),  and  the  derivatives,  Ger.  Dilne^  modem 
Dutch  dmin,  Fr.  dune,  have  this  particular  meaning.  The 
En^ish  "  dune  "  is  directly  taken  from  the  French.  The  low 
sandy  tracts  north  and  south  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  are  known  as 
the  "  Dunes,"  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  or  French 
words.  Prom  "  down,"  hill,  comes  the  adverb  "  down,"  from 
above,  in  the  earlier  form  "  adown,"  i.e.  off  the  hill.  The  word 
for  the  soft  under  plumage  of  birds  is  entirely  different,  and 
cpmes  from  the  Old  Norwegian  dun,  cf.  adar-duHf  cider-down. 
For  the  system  of  chalk  hills  in  England  known  as  "  The  Downs  " 
see  Downs. 

DOWm  p(o)uNAEUs],  ANDREW  (c.  x 549-1628),  English 
dsssicsl  scholar,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  did  much  to  revive  the  study  of  Greek,  at  that  time  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  In  X57X  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and,  in 
1585,  he  was  appointed  to  the  regius  professorship  of  Greek, 
which  he  held  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  died  at  Colon,  near 
Cambridge,  on  the  and  of  February  1627/1628.  According  to 
Siinonds  d'Ewes  {Autcbicgrapky,  ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  i.  pp.  139, 
141),  who  attended  his  lectures  on  Demosthenes  and  gives  a  sUght 
sketch  of  his  personality,  Downes  was  accounted  "  the  ablest 
Grecian  of  Christendom."  He  published  little,  but  seems  to  have 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  Greek  orators.  He  edited 
Lysias  Pre  caede  Eralostkenis  (1593);  Praelectiones  in  Philip- 
picam  de  pace  Demosihenis  (1621),  dedicated  to  King  James  I.; 
some  letters  (written  in  Greek)  to  Isaac  Casaubon,  printed  in 
the  Epistoiae  of  the  latter;  and  notes  to  St  Chrysostom,  in 
Sir  Henry  Savile*s  edition.  Downes  was  also  one  of  the  seven 
translators  of  the  Apocrypha  for  the  "  authorized  "  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  six  learned  inen  appointed  to  revise 
the  new  version  after  its  completion. 

DOWNING,  SIR  OBOROB,  Bart.  {c.  1624-1684),  English 
soldier  and  diplomatist,  son  of  Emmanuel  Downing,  barrister, 
and  of  Lucy,  sister  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  was  bom  in 
England  about  X624.'  His  family  joined  Winthrop  in  America  in 
X638,  settling  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  Downing  studied 
at  Harvard  College.  In  1645  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  a 
preacher  and  instructor  of  the  seamen,  and  arrived  in  England 
some  time  afterwards,  becoming  chaplain  to  Colonel  John  Okey's 
reghnent.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  religious 
vocation,  for  a  military  career,  and  in  1650  he  was  scout-master- 
general  of  Cromwell's  forces  in  Scotland,  and  as  such  received  in 
X657  a  salary  of  £365  and  £500  as  a  teller  of  the  exchequer.  His 
marriage  in  1654  with  Frinces,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Howard 
of  Naworth,  and  uster  of  the  xst  earl  of  Carlisle,  aided  his 
ad vawccment.  In  Cromwell's  parliament  of  1 654  he  represented 
Edinburgh,  and  Carlisle  in  those  of  1656  and  1659.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  urge  Cromwell  to  take  the  royal  title  and  restore  the 
old  constitution.  In  1655  he  was  jent  to  France  to  remonstrate 
on  the  massacre  of  the  ^otestant  Vaudois.  Later  in  1657  he 
was  appointed  resident  at  The  Hague,  to  effect  a  union  of  the 
Protestant  European  powers,  to  mediate  between  Portugal  and 
Holland  and  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  defend  the 
Interests  of  the  English  traders  against  the  Dutch,  and  to  inform 
the  government  concerning  the  movements  of  the  exiled  royalists. 

He  showed  himself  in  these  negotiations  an  able  diplomatist. 
He  was  maintained  in  his  post  during  the  interregnum  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  was  thus  enabled  in  April 
1660  to  make  his  peace  with  Charles  II.,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated Thurloe's  despatches,  and  declared  his  abandonment 
of  "  principles  sucked  in  "  in  New  England,  of  which  he  now  "saw 
the  error."'  At  the  Restoration,  therefore,  Downing  was  knighted 

*  The  date  of  his  Urth  is  variously  given  as  1693, 1624  and  1635 
tSiblcy's  Hanard  CradmaUs,  1883}. 


(May  1660),  was  continued  in  his  embassy  in  Holland,  was 
confirmed  in  his  tellership  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  further 
rewarded  with  a  valuable  piece  of  land  adjoining  St  James's  Park 
for  building  purposes,  now  known  as  Downing  Street.*  Consider- 
ing his  past,  he  showed  a  very  indecent  zeal  in  arresting  in 
Holland  and  handing  over  for  execution  the  regicides  Barkstead, 
Corbet  and.Okey.  Pepys,  who  characterized  his  conduct  asodious 
though  useful  to  the  king,  calls  him  a  "  perfidious  rogue,"  and 
remarks  that  "all  the  world  took  notice  of  him  for  a  most 
ungrateful  villain  for  his  pains."'  On  the  ist  of  July  1663  he 
was  created  a  baronet.  Downing  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to 
the  Dutch  as  the  commercial  rivals  of  England.  He  had  strongly 
supported  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660,  and  he  now  deliberately 
drew  on  the  fatal  and  disastrous  war.  During  its  continuance  he 
took  part  at  home  in  the  management  of  the  treasury,  introduced 
the  appropriation  of  supplies,  opposed  strongly  by  Clarendon  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative,  and  in  May  1667  was  made 
secretary  to  the  commissioners,  his  appointment  being  much 
welcomed  by  Pepys.*  He  had  been  returned  for  Morpeth  in  the 
convention  parliament  of  April  1660,  a  constituency  which  he 
represented  in  every  ensuing  parliament  till  his  death,  and  he 
spoke  with  ability  on  financial  and  commercial  questions.  He 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  customs  ini67 1 .  The.same 
year  he  was  again  sent  to  Holland  to  replace  Sir  William  Temple, 
to  break  up  the  policy  of  the  Triple  alliance  and  incite  another 
war  between  Holland  and  England  in  furtherance  of  the  French 
policy.  His  unpopularity  there  was  extreme,  and  after  tnree 
months'  residence  Downing  fled  to  England,  in  fear  of- the  fury  of 
the  mob.  For  this  unauthorized  step  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
on  the  7th  of  February  1672,  but  released  some  few  weeks  after- 
wards. He  defended  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  the  same 
year,  and  made  himself*  useful  in  supporting  the  court  policy. 
He  died  in  July  1684.  Downing  Street,  London,  is  named  after 
him,  while  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  derived  its  name  from 
his  grandson,  the  3rd  baronet.  The  title  became  extinct  when 
the  4th  baronet,  Sir  Jacob  G.  Downing,  died  in  1764. 

Downing  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  political  and 
diplomatic  ability,  but  his  talents  were  rarely  employed  for  the 
advantage  of  his  country  and  his  character  was  marked  by 
all  the  mean  vices,  ticachery,  avarice,  servility  and  ingratitude. 
"  A  George  Downing  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  in  New 
England  to  denote  a  false  man  who  betrayed  his  trust.*  He 
published  a  large  number  of  declarations  and  discourses,  mostly 
in  Dutch,  enumerated  in  Sibley's  biography,  and  wrote  also 
"  A  True  Relation  of  the  Progress  of  the  Parliament's  Forces 
in  Scotland  "  (1651),  Thomason  TracU,  Brit.  Mus.,  E  640  (5). 

DOWNMAN.  JOHN  (1750-1824),  English  portrait  painter,  was 
the  son  of  Francis  Downman,  attorney,  of  St  Neots,  by  Charlotte 
Goodsend,  eldest  daughter  of  the  private  secretary  to  George  I.; 
his  grandfather,  Hugh  Downman  (1672-1729),  having  been  the 
master  of  the  House  of  Ordnance  at  Sheeraess.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  bom  near  Ruabon,  educated  first  at  Chester,  then  at 
Liverpool,  and  finally  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  and  he  was 
for  a  while  in  the  studio  of  Benjamin  West.  His  exquisite  pencil 
portrait  drawings,  slightly  tinted  in  colour,  usually  from  the 
reverse,  are  well  known,  and  many  of  them  are  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Several  volumes  of  sketches  for  these,  drawings  are  still 
in  existence.  Downman  is  believed  to  have  been  "  pressed  "  for 
the  navy  as  a  young  man,  and  on  his  escape  settled  down  for 
a  while  in  Cambridge,  eventually  coming  to  London,  and  later 
( 1 804)  going  to  reside  in  Kent  in  the  village  of  West  Mailing.  He 
afterwards  spent  some  part  of  his  life  in  the  west  of  England, 
especially  in  Exeter,  and  then  travelled  all  over  the  country 
painting  his  dainty  portraits.  In  1818  he  settled  down  at  Chester, 
finally  removing  to  Wrexham,  where  his  only  daughter  married 
and  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  Downman  family  is  usually  known  as  a 
Devonshire  one,  but  the  exact  connexion  between  the  artist 

*  Cat.  of  St  Pap. :  Dom,  (1661-1662)  p.  408:  Kolet  and  Queries,  ix. 
ser.  vii.  92. 

*  Diary,  March  13, 17,  l66>.  *lb  May  27,  X667. 

*  Sibley,  u  46. 
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and  the  Devonshire  branch  has  not  been  traced.    Many  of 

his  portraits  bi^ve  attached  to  them  remarks  of  considerable 

importance  respecting  the  persons  represented. 

See  John  Dawnmam,  kis  Life  and  Works;  by  G.  C.  WiUiamaon 
(London.  1907).  (G.  C.  W.) 

DOWNPATRICK,  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  of  Co. 
Down,  Ireland,  in  the  east  parliamentary  division,  38  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Belfast  by  the  Belfast  &  G>unty  Down  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
3993.  It  stands  picturesquely  on  a  sloping  site  near  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Strangfoixi  Lough.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Down.  St  Patrick 
founded  the  see  about  440,  but  the  present  Protestant  cathedral 
dates  from  1790,  the  old  structure,  after  suffering  many 
vicissitudes,  having  been  in  ruins  for  250  years.  The  cathedral  is 
said  to  contain  the  remains  of  its  founder,  together  with  those  of 
St  Coluffiba  and  St  Bridget.  A  round  tower  adjoining  it  was 
destroyed  in  1790.  A  sxnall  trade  is  carried  on  at  Strangford 
Lough  by  means  of  vessels  up  to  xoo  tons,  which  discharge  at 
QuoUe  quay,  about  x  m.  from  the  town;  but  vessels  of  larger 
tonnage  can  discharge  at  a  steamboat  quay  lower  down  the  Quoile. 
The  imports  are  principally  iron,  coal,  salt  and  timber;  the 
exports  barley,  oats,  cattle,  pigs  and  potatoes.  Linen  manu- 
facture is  also  carried  on,  and  brewing,  tanning  and  soap-making 
give  considerable  employment.  The  Down  corporation  race- 
meeting  is  important  and  attracts  visitors  from  far  outside  the 
county.  The  rath  or  dun  from  which  the  town  is  named  remains 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  Rath-Keltair,  or  the 
rath  of  the  hero  Keltar,  and  covers  an  area  of  10  acres.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  remnants  of  the  monastery  of  Saul, 
a  foundation  ascribed  to  St  Patrick,  and  of  Inch  Abbey  (xi8o), 
founded  by  Sir  John  de  Courcy.  Three  miles  south  is  a  fine  stone 
circle,  and  to  the  south-east  are  the  wells  of  Struell,  famous  as 
miraoilous  healers  among  the  peasantry  until  modem  times. 
The  town  is  of  extreme -antiquity.  It  was  called  Dun4elk-glas, 
the  fort  of  the  broken  fetters,  from  the  miraculous  deliverance 
from  bondage  of  two  sons  of  Dichu,  prince  of  Locale,  and  the  first 
convert  of  St  Patrick.  It  is  the  Dunum  of  Ptolemy,  and  was 
a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster.  It  was  already  incorporated 
early  in  the  x  5th  century.  It  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  until  the  Union  in  1800,  and  thereafter  one  to  the 
Imperial  parliament  until  1833. 

.  DOWNS*  the  name  of  a  system  of  chalk  hills  in  the  south-east  of 
England.  For  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  its  meaning  see 
Down.  It  is  most  familiar  in  its  application  to  the  two  ranges  of 
the  North  and  South  Downs.  Of  these  the  North  Downs  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  the  South 
to  Sussex.  Each  forms  a  well-defined  long  range  springing  from 
the  chalk  area  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  to  which,  though 
broken  up  into  a  great  number  of  short  ranges  and  groups  of  hills, 
the  general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  given.  The  Downs 
enclose  the  rich  district  of  the  Weald  iq.v.). 

The  North  Downs,  extending  from  a  point  near  Famham  to  the 
English  Channel  between  Dqver  and  Folkestone,  have  a  length 
along  the  crest  line,  measured  directly,  of  95  m.  The  crest, 
however,  is  not  continuous,  as  the  hills  are  breached  by  a  suc- 
cession of  valleys,  forming  gaps  through  which  high-roads  and 
railways  converge  upon  London.  The  rivers  flowing  through 
these  gaps  run  northward,  and,  except  in  the  extreme  cast,  are 
members  of  the  Thames  basin.  These  breaching  valleys,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  South  Downs  also,  "  carry  us  back  to  a 
time  when  the  greensand  and  chalk  were  continued  across,  or 
almost  across,  the  Weald  in  a  great  dome."  The  rivers  "  then 
ran  down  the  slopes  of  the  dome,  and  as  the  chalk  and  greensand 
gradually  weathered  back  .  .  .  deepened  and  deepened  their 
valleys,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  keep  their  original  course."  * 
The  western  termination  of  the  North  Downs  is  the  Hog's  Back,  a 
narrow  ridge,  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  bioad  at  the 
summit,  sloping  sharply  north  and  south,  and  reaching  489  ft.  in 
height.  At  the  west  end  a  depression  occurs  where  the  rivers  Wey 
and  Black  water  closely  approach  each  other;  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  Wey  has  beheaded  the  Blackwater,  which  formerly 
'  Avebury,  The  Sctnay  of  England,  ch.  xi. 


flowed  through  the  gap.  In  this  depression  lie»  Famham,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  towns  which  have  grown  up  at  these  luitttral 
gateways  through  the  hills.  The  Wey,  flowing  south  of  the  Kog*s 
Back,  breaches  the  Downs  at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  town  of 
Guildford  standing  at  this  point.  The  next  gap  is  that  of  the  Mole, 
in  which  Dorking  Ues.  Between  Guildford  and  Dorking  the  main 
line  of  the  Downs  reaches  a  height  of  7x3  ft.,  but  a  lateral 
depression,  followed  by  the  railway  between  these  towns,  marks 
off  on  the  south  a  loftier  range  of  lower  greensand,  in  which  Leitli 
Hill,  famous  as  a  view-point,  Is  965  ft.  in  height.  East  of  the  Mole 
the  northward  slope  of  the  Downs  is  deeply  cut  by  narrow  valleys, 
and  the  depression  above  Redhill  may  have  bcca  traversed  by  a 
stream  subsequently  beheaded  by  the  Mole.  A  height  of  868  ft. 
is  attained  east  of  Cateriiam.  The  next  river  to  break  through 
the  main  line  Is  the  Darent,  but  here  another  lateral  depression, 
watered  by  the  headstreams  of  that  river,  marks  off  the  Ragstone 
Ridge,southof  Sevenoaks,  reaching 8ooft.  The  lateral  depression 
is  continued  along  the  valleys  of  streams  tributaxy  to  the  Med  way, 
so  that  nearly  as  far  as  Ashford  the  Downs  consist  of  two  parallel 
ranges;  but  Uie  Medway  itself  breaches  both,  Maidstone  lying  in 
the  gap.  The  elevation  now  begins  to  decrease,  and  683  ft.  is  the 
extreme  height  east  of  the  Medway.  The  direction,  hitherto  E. 
by  N.,  tren^  E.S.E.  The  final  complete  breach  is  made  by  the 
Great  Stour,  between  Ashford  and  Canterbury^  east  of  which  a 
height  of  600  ft  is  rarely  reached.  The  valley  of  the  Little  Stour, 
however,  offers  a  well-marked  pass  followed  by  the  Folkestone- 
Canterbury  railway,  and  the  North  Downs  finally  fall  to  the  sea 
in  the  grand  white  cliffs  between  Dover  and  Folkestone. 

The  South  Downs  present  similar  characteristics  on  a  minor 
scale.  Springing  from  the  main  mass  of  the  chalk  to  the  south  of 
Petersfield  they  have  their  greatest  elevation  (889  ft.  in  Butser 
Hill)  at  that  point,  and  extend  E.  by  S.  for  65  m.  to  the  English 
Channel  at  the  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Downs  a  succession  of  rivers  breach  the  bills,  and  a 
succession  of  towns  mark  the  gaps.  These  are,  from  cast  to  west , 
the  Arun,  with  the  town  of  Amndel,  the  Adur,  with  Shoreham, 
the  Ouse,  with  Lewes  and  Newhaven,  and  the  Cuckmere,  with  no 
considerable  town.  The  steep  slope  of  the  South  Downs  is  north- 
ward towards  the  Weald.  The  southern  slopes  reach  the  coast 
east  of  Brighton,  but  west  of  this  town  a  flat  coastal  belt 
intervenes,  widening  westward.  Apart  from  the  complete 
breaches  mentioned,  the  South  Downs,  scored  on  the  south  with 
many  deep  vales,  are  generally  more  easily  penetrable  than  the 
North  Downs,  and  the  coast  is  less  continuous. 

Smooth  convex  curves  are  characteristic  of  the  Downs;  their 
graceful  and  strikihg  outline  gives  them  an  importance  in  the 
landscape  in  excess  of  their  actual  height;  their  flanks  are  well 
wooded,  their  summits  covered  with  c]ose  springy  turf. 

"  TUe  Downs  "  is  also  the  name  of  a  roadstead  m  the  English 
Chaxmcl  off  Deal  between  the  North  and  the  South  Foreland.  It 
forms  a  favourite  anchorage  during  heavy  weather,  protected  on 
the  east  by  the  Goodwin  Sands  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
coast.  It  has  depths  down  to  x  3  fathoms.  Even  during  southerly 
gales  some  shelter  is  afforded,  though  under  this  condition  wrecks 
are  not  infrequent. 

DOWNSHIRE,  WILLS  HILL,  xST  Marquess  or  (17x8-1793), 
son  of  Trevor  Hill,  ist  Viscount  Hillsborough,  was  bora  at 
Fairford  in  Gloucestershire  on  the  30th  of  May  1 7 1 8.  He  became 
an  English  member  of  parliament  in  X74X,  and  an  Irish  viscount 
on  his  father's  death  in  the  following  year,  thus  sitting  in  both  the 
English  and  Irish  parliaments.  In  X751  he  was  created  eari  of 
Hillsborough  in  the  Irish  peerage;  in  X754  he  was  made  coTni>- 
troUer  of  the  royal  household  and  an  Engli^  privy  councillor; 
and  in  X756  he  became  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  as  baron  of 
Harwich.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  plantations  under  George  Grenville,  and  after  a  brief 
period  of  retirement  he  filled  the  same  position,  and  then  that  of 
joint  postmaster-general,  under  the  eari  of  Chatham.  From 
1768  to  X773  Hillsborough  was  secretary  of  state  for  the  cokinics 
and  also  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  becoming  an  English 
earl  on  his  retirement;  in  1779  he  was  made  secretary  of  state 
for  the  northern  department,  and  he  was  created  marquess  ol 
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Downshire  seven  yean  after  his  final  retirement  in  1782.  Both 
in  and  out  of  office  he  opposed  all  concessions  to  the  American 
colonists,  but  he  favoured  the  project  for  a  union  between  England 
and  Ireland.  Reversing  an  earlier  opinion  Horace  Walpole  says 
Downshire  was  "  a  pompous  composition  of  ignorance  and  want 
of  judgment."  He  died  on  the  7  th  of  October  1793  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Arthur  (1 753-1801),  from  whom  the  present 
marquess  is  descended. 

DOWRY  (in  Anglo-Fr.  dowarie^  O.  Fr.  douaire^  Med.  Lat 
dotaria,  from  Lat.  dos,  from  root  of  daref  to  give;  ih  Fr.  dct)t  the 
property  which  a  woman  brings  with  her  at  her  marriage,  a  wife's 
marriage  portion  (see  Settlement). 

DOWSER  and  DOWSING  (from  the  Cornish  "  dowse/'  M.E. 
duschfH,  to  strike  or  fall),  one  who  uses,  or  the  art  of  using,  the 
dowsing-rod  (called  "  dcusing-rod  "  by  John  Locke  in  1691),  or 
"striking-rod"  or  divining-rod,  for  discovering  subterranean 
minerals  or  water.    (See  Diviminc-Rod.) 

OOXOLOGY  (Gr.  So^yayia,  a  praising,  giving  i;Iory),  an 
ascription  of  praise  to  the  Deity.  The  early  Christians  continued 
the  Jewish  practice  of  making  such  an  ascription  at  the  close  of 
public  prayer  (Ojigcn,  Htpl  tCxn^,  33)  and  introduced  it  after 
the  sermon  also.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Trisagion 
(tcrsanctus),  or  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  the  scriptural  basis  of  which 
is  found  in  Isaiah  vi.  3,  and  which  has  had  a  place  in  the  worship 
of  the  Christian  church  since  the  snd  century;  to  the  Hallelujah 
of  several  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Rev.  xiz. ;  to  such  passages  of 
glorification  as  Rom.  ix.  5,  xvi.  27,  Eph.  iii.  21;  and  to  the  last 
clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  found  in  Matt  vi.  13  (A.V.),  which 
critics  are  generally  agreed  in  regarding  as  an  interpolation,  and 
which,  while  used  in  the  Greek  and  the  Protestant  churches,  is 
omitted  in  the  Roman  rite.  It  is  used,  however,  more  definitely 
as  the  designation  of  two  hymns  distinguished  by  liturgical 
writers  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Doxologies. 

The  origin  and  history  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  trace  fully. 
The  germ  of  both  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels;  the  first  words  of 
the  Greater  Doxology,  or  Gloria  in  Exulsis,  being  taken  from 
Luke  ii.  14,  and  the  form  of  the  Lesser  Doxology,  or  Gloria  PaSri, 
having  been  in  all  probability  first  suggested  by  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
The  Greater  Doxology,  in  a  form  approximating  to  that  of  the 
English  prayer-book,  is  given  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii. 
47).  At  this  time  (c.  375)  it  ran  thus:  **  Glory  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  (his)  goodwilL  We  praise  thee,  we  bless 
thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for 
thy  great  glory.  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  king,  (}od  the  Father 
Almighty;  O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  O  Lord 
God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us;  Tliou  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer;  Thou  that  sittest  at  the- 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us;  For  Thou  alone 
art  holy.  Thou  only,  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most 
higjh  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen."  This  is  the  earliest 
record  of  it,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  Alexandrine  Codex.  Alcuin 
attributes  the  authorship  of  the  Latin  form — the  Gloria  in 
Excdsis — ^to  St  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (died  367).  The  quotations 
from  the  hymn  in  the  pseudo-Athanasian  De  VirginitaU,  and  in 
Chrysostom  (Horn.  6g  in  MaUh.)^  include  only  the  opening  words 
(those  from  St  Luke's  gospel),  though  the  passage  in  Athanasius 
shows  by  an  €f  caetera  that  only  the  beginning  of  the  hymn  is 
given.  These  references  indicate  that  the  hymn  was  used  in 
private  devotions;  as  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  earliest 
liturgies,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  its  introduction  into  the 
public  services  of  the  church  was  probably  of  a  later  date  than  has 
often  been  supposed.  Its  first  introduction  into  the  Roman 
liturgy  is  due  to  Pope  Symmachus  (498-5x4),  who  ordered  it  to 
be  sung  on  Sundays  and  festival  days.  'Hiere  was  much  opposi- 
tion to  the  expansion,  but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  fourth  council 
of  Toledo  in  633.  Until  the  end  of  the  x  ith  century  its  use  was 
confined  to  bishops,  and  to  priests  at  Easter  and  on  their  installa- 
tion. The  Mozarabic  liturgy  provides  for  its  eucharistic  use  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.  In  these  and  other  early  liturgies  the 
Greater  Doxology  occurs  immediately  after  the  bc^nning  of  the 
service;  in  the  English  prayer-book  it  introduced  at  the  dose 


of  the  communion  office,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  either  the 
morning  or  evening  service.  This  doxology  is  also  used  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  of 
America,  as  indeed  in  most  Protestant  churches  at  the  eucharist. 

The  Lesser  Doxology,  or  Gloria  Patrif  combines  the  character 
of  a  creed  with  that  of  a  hynm.  In  its  earliest  form  it  ran  simply 
— "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen,"  or  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
in  (or  through)  the  Son,  and  in  (or  through)  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Until  the  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy  these  forms  were  probably 
regarded  as  indifferent,  both  being  equally  capable  of  an  orthodox 
interpretation.  When  the  Arians,  however,  finding  the  second 
form  more  consistent  with  their  views,  adopted  it  persistently 
and  exclusively,  its  use  was  naturally  discouAtenanced  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  other  form  became  the  symbol  of  orthodoxy. 
To  the  influence  of  the  Arian  heresy  is  also  due  the  Catholic 
addition — "  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be," 
the  use  of  which  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  expressly 
enjoined  by  the  council  of  Nicaea.  There  is  no.sufficient  evidence 
of  this,  but  there  exists  a  decree  of  the  second  council  of  Vaison 
(529),  asserting  its  use  as  already  established  in  the  East  propter 
haereticorum  asttUiam,  and  ordering  its  adoption  thnmghout  the 
churches  of  the  West.  In  the  Western  Church  the  Gloria  Pairi  is 
repeated  at  the  close  of  every  psalm,  in  the  Eastern  Church  at 
the  close  of  the  last  psalm.  This  last  is  the  optioqal  rule  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church. 

Metrical  doxologies  are  often  sung  at  the  end  of  hymns,  and  the 
term  has  become  especially  associated  with  the  stanza  beginning 
"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  with  which  Thomas 
Ken,  bishop  of  Winchester,  concluded  his  morning  and  evening 
hymns. 

See  J.  Bingham.  Biog.  eedes.  xiv.  3;  Siegel,  Ckristl.  AUertkimer, 
i.  515,  &c. ;  F.  lW:ter,  oook  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  212 ;  W.  Palmer, 
Orig.  Liturg.  iv.  |  23:  art.  "Lituq;ische  Formcin"  Qay  Drews)  in 
Hauck-Herzog,  ReaUncyk.  fUr  prot.  Thai.  xL  547. 

DOYEK,  GABRIEL  FRANCOIS  (i7a6-x8o6),  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  x  7  26.  His  passion  for  art  prevailed  over  his 
father's  wish,  and  he  became  in  his  twelfth  year  a  pupil  of  Vanloo. 
Making  rapid  progress,  he  obtained  at  twenty  the  Grand  Prix, 
and  in  1 748  set  out  for  Rome.  He  studied  the  works  of  Annibale 
Caracci,  Cortona,  Giulio  Romano  and  Michelangelo,  then  visited 
Naples,  Venice,  Bologna  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  in  X755 
returned  to  Paris.^  At  first  unappreciated  and  disparaged,  he 
resolved  by  one  grand  effort  to  conquer  a  reputation,  and  in  1758 
he  exhibited  his  *'  Death  of  Virginia."  It  was  completdy  success- 
ful, and  procured  him  admission  to  the  Academy.  Among  his 
greatest  works  are  reckoned  the  "  Miracle  des  Ardents,"  painted 
for  the  church  of  St  Genevieve  at  St  Roch  (1773) ;  the  '*  Triumph 
of  Thetu,"  for  the  chapel  of  the  Invalides;  and  the  "  Death  of  St 
Louis,"  for  the  chapel  of  the  Military  School.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Painting.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Catherine  II.  and  settled  at  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  honours  and  rewards.  He  died  there  on  the  5th  of  June  x8o6. 

DOYLB,^  SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  (1859-       ),  English  novelist, 

eldest  son  of  the  artist  Charles  Doyle,  was  bom  on  the  22nd 

of  May  1859.    He  was  sent  to  Stonyhurst  College,  and  further 

pursued  his  education  in  Germany,  and  at  Edinburgh  University 

where  he  graduated  M.B.  in  xS8x  and  M.D.  in  x88s.    He  had 

begun  to  practise  as  a  doctor  in  Southsea  when  he  published 

A  Study  in  Scarlet  in  1887.    Micak  Clarke  (1888),  a  Ule  of 

Monmouth's  rebellion.  The  Sign  of  Four  (1889),  and  The  White 

Company  ( 1 89 1) ,  a  romance  of  Du  Guesclin's  time,  followed.    In 

Rodney  Stone  (1896)  he  drew  an  admirable  sketdi  of  the  prince 

regent;  and  he  collected  a  popular  series  of  stories  of  the 

Napoleonic  wars  in  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  (1896).    In 

X891  he  attained  immense  popularity  by  The  Adventures  of 

Sherlock  Holmes,  which  first  appeared  in  The  Strand  Magazine. 

These  ingenious  stories  of  the  success  of  the  imperturbable 

Sherlock  Holmes,  who  had  made  his  first  appearance  in  A  Study 

in  Scarlet  (1887),  in  detecting  crime  and  disentangling  mystery^ 

found  a  host  of  imiutors.    The  novelist  himself  returned  to  his 
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hero  in  The  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Hotmes  (1893),  ThoHoundofthe 
BaskerviUes  (1902),  and  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes  (1905). 
His  later  books  include  numerous  novels;  plays,  The  Story  of 
Waterloo  ( 1 894) ,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  played  the  leading  part, 
The  Fires  of  Pate  (1909),  and  The  House  of  Temperley  (1909); 
and  two  books  in  defence  of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa — 
The  Great  Boer  War  (1900)  and  The  War  in  South  Africa;  its 
Causes  and  Conduct  (1902).  Dr  Conan  Doyle  served  as  registrar 
of  the  Langman  Field  Hospital  in  South  Africa,  and  was  knighted 
in  1902. 

DOTLB,  SIR  FRAHCI8  HASTIHGS  CHARLES,  Bart.  (1810- 
x888),  English  man  of  letters,  was  born  at.  Nunapplcton, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  ajst  of  August  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  xst  baronet  (i  783-1839), 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  a  first-class  in  classics  in  1831.  He  read  for  the  bar  and  was 
called  in  1837.  He  had  been  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls' 
in  1835,  and  his  interests  were  chiefly  literary.  Among  his 
intimate  friends  was  Mr  Gladstone,  at  whose  marrii^c  he  assisted 
as  "  best  man  ";  but  in  later  life  their  political  oimiions  widely 
differed.  In  1834  he  published  Miscdlaneous  Verses,  reissued 
with  additions  in  1840.  This  was  followed  by  Two  Destinies 
(1844),  The  Duke's  Funeral  (1852),  Return  of  the  Guards  and  other 
Poems  (1866);  and  from  1867  to  1877  he  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford.'  In  1869  some  of  the  lectures  he  delivered  were 
published  in  book  form.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  his 
appreciation  of  William  Barnes,  and  the  essay  on  Newman's 
Dream  of  Cerontius  was  translated  into  French.  In  x886  he 
published  his  Reminiscences,  full  of  records  of  the  interesting 
people  he  had  known.  Sir  Frailds  Doyle  succeeded  his  father 
(chairman  of  the  board  of  excise)  as  2nd  baronet  in  1839,  and 
in  1844  married  Sidney,  daughter  of  Charles  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn  (i77S~i85o).  From  1845  ^^  ^^^  various  important 
offices  in  the  customs.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1 888.  Doyle's 
poetry  is  memorable  for  certain  isolated  and  spirited  pieces  in 
praise  of  British  fortitude.  The  best-known  are  his  ballads  on  the 
"  Birkenhead  "  disaster  and  on  "  The  Private  of  the  Buffs." 

DOTLB,  JOHN  ANDREW  (1844-1907),  English  historian,  the 
son  of  Andrew  Doyle,  editor  of  The  Homing  Chronicle,  was  born 
on  the  14th  of  May  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  winning  the  Arnold  prize  in  x868  for 
his  essay,  The  American  Colonies.  He  was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
from  1870  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Crickhowell,  South 
Wajes,  on  the  4th  of  August  1907.  His  principal  work  is  The 
English  Colonies  in  A  merica.  In  five  volumes,  as  follows:  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  Carolinas  (i  vol.,  1882),  The  Puritan  Colonies 
(2  vols.,  1886),  The  Hiddle  Colonies  (z  vol.,  1907),  and  Tke 
Colonies  under  the  House  of  Hanover  (i  vol.,  1907),  the  whole 
work  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  colonies  from  1607  to  1759. 
Doyle  also  wrote  chapters  i.,  ii.,  v<  and  vii.  of  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  and  edited  William  Bradford's  His- 
tory of  the  Plimouth  Plantation  (1896)  and  the  Correspondence 
of  Susan  Ferricr  (1898) . 

DOYLE,  RICHARD^(x824-x883),  English  artist,  son  of  John 
Doyle,  the  caricaturist  known  as  "  H.  B."  (1797-1868),  was  bom 
in  London  in  1824.  His  father's  "  Political  Sketches  "  took  the 
town  by  storm  in  the  days  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  son  was  an  extremely  precocious  artist,  and  in  his  "  Home  for 
the  Holidays,"  ddne  when  he  was  twelve,  and  his  "  Comic  English 
Histories,"  drawn  four  years  later,  he  showed  extraordinary  gifts 
of  humour  and  fancy.  He  had  no  art  training  outside  his  father's 
studio.  In  1843  he  joined  the  staff  of  Punch,  drawing  cartoons 
and  a  vast  number  of  illustrations,  but  he  retired  in  1850,  in 
consequence  of  the  att  tude  adopted  by  that  paper  towards  what 
was  known  as  "  the  papal  aggression,'*  and  especially  towards 
the  pope  himself.  In  1854  he  published  his  "  Continental  Tour 
of  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson."  His  illustrations  to  three  of  the 
Christmas  Books  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  to  The  Newcemes  by 
Thackeray,  are  reckoned  among  his  principal  achievements;  and 
his  fanciful  pictures  of  elves  and  fairies  have  always  been  general 
favourites.  He  died  on  the  i  ith  of  December  1883.  H^  most 
popular  drawing  is  his  cover  of  Punch, 


DOZSA,  GYORGY  (d.  X5X4),  Hongariaa  revolutTonist, 
Szekler  squire  and  soldier  of  fortune,  who  won  such  a  reputatwn 
for  valour  in  the  Turkish  wars  that  the  Hungarian  chancellor, 
Tamis  B&kocz,  on  his  return  from  Rome  in  15 14  with  a  papal 
bull  preaching  a  holy  war  in  Hungary  against  the  Modems, 
appointed  him  to  organize  and  direct  the  movement.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  collected  thousands  of  so-called  Kuruczok  (a  corruption 
of  Cruciati),  consbting  for  the  most  part  of  small  yeomen, 
peasants,  wandering  students,  friars  and  parish  priests,  the  hum- 
blest and  most  oppressed  portion  of  the  community,  to  whom 
alone  a  crusade  against  the  Turk  could  have  the  slightest  attrac- 
tion. They  assembled  in  their  counties,  and  by  the  time  Dozsa 
had  drilled  them  into' some  sort  of  discipline  and  self-confidence, 
they  began  to  air  the  grievances  of  their  class.  No  measures  had 
been  taken  to  supply  these  voluntary  crusaders  with  food  or 
clothing;  as  harvest-time  approached,  the  landlords  commanded 
them  to  return  to  reap  the  fields,  and  on  their  refusing  to  do  so, 
proceeded  to  maltreat  their  wives  and  families  and  set  their 
armed  retainers  upon  the  half -starved  mul  titude^..  Instantly  the 
movement  was  diverted  from  its  original  object,  and  the  peasants 
and  their  leaders  began  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
landlords.  By  this  time  Dozsa  was  losing  control  oC  the  rabble, 
which  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  sodalist  parson  of 
Czegled,  Lfirincz  M£sz&rois.  The  rebellion  was  the  more  dangerous 
as  the  town  rabble  was  on  the  side  of  the  peasants,  and  in  Buda 
and  other  places  the  cavalry  sent  against  the  Kuruczok  were 
unhorsed  as  they  passed  through  the  gates.  The  rebellion  spread 
like  lightning,  principally  in  the  central  or  purely  Mag>*ar 
provinces,  where  hundreds  of  manor-houses  and  castles  were 
burnt  and  thousands  of  the  gentry  done  to  death  by  impalement, 
crucifixion  and  other  'unspeakable  methods.  Dozsa's  camp  at 
Czegled  was  the  centre  of  i)xt  jacquerie,  and  from  thence  he  sent 
out  his  bands  in  every  direction,  pillaging  and  burning.  In  vain 
the  papal  bull  was  revoked,  in  vain  the  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion commanding  the  peasantry  to  return  to  their  homes  under 
pain  of  death.  By  this  time  the  rising  had  attained  the 
dimensions  of  a  revolution;  all  the  feudal  levies  of  the  kingdom 
were  called  out  against  it;  and  mercenaries  were  hired  in  haste 
from  Venice,  Bohemia  and  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  Dozsa  had 
captured  the  city  and  fortress  of  Cs&nad,  and  signalized  his 
victory  by  impaling  the  bishop  and  the  casteUan.  Subsequently, 
at  Arad,  the  lord  treasurer,  Istv&n  Telcgdy,  was  seized  and 
tortured  to  death  with  satanic  ingenuity.  It  should,  however, 
in  fairness  be  added  that  only  notorious  bloodsuckers,  or 
obstinately  resisting  noblemen,  were  destroyed  in  this  way: 
Those  who  freely  submitted  were  always  released  on  parole,  and 
Dozsa  not  only  never  broke  his  given  word,  but  frequently 
assisted  the  escape  of  fugitives.  But  he  could  not  always  control 
his  followers  when  their  blood  was  up,  and  infinite  damage  «as 
done  before  he  could  stop  it.  At  fiirst,  too,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
government  were  incapable  of  coping  with  him.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  he  took  the  fortresses  of  Arad,  Lipp&  and  Viligos; 
provided  himself  with  guns  and  trained  gunnera;  and  one  of  his 
bands  advanced  to  within  five  leagues  of  the  capital.  But  his  half- 
naked,  ill-armed  ploughboyswere  at  last  overmatched  by  the  mail- 
clad  chivalry  of  the  nobles.  Dozsa,  too,  had  become  demoralized 
by  success.  After  Cs&nad,  he  issued  proclamations  which  can 
only  be  described  as  nihilistic.  His  suppression  had  become  a 
political  necessity.  He  was  finally  routed  at  Temcsvir  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Jinos  Zdpolya  and  Istvin  Bithory,  was 
captured,  and  condemned  to  sit  on  a  red-hot  iron  throne,  with  a 
red-hot  iron  crown  on  his  head  and  a  red-hot  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
This  infernal  sentence  was  actually  carried  out,  and,  life  siill 
lingering,  the  half-roasted  carcass  of  the  unhappy  wretch,  who 
endured  everything  with  invincible  heroism,  was  finally  devoured 
by  half-a-dozen  of  his  fellow-rebels,  who  by  way  of  prcparatioo 
had  been  starved  for  a  whole  week  beforehand. 

Sec  Sdndor  Marld,  Doua  Cy9rgy  (Hung.).  Budapest.  i8&^. 

(R-  N.  B.) . 

DOZY.  REINHART  PIBTER  ANNE  (1820-1883),  Dutch 
Arabic  scholar  of  French  (Huguenot)  origin,  was  bom  at  Leiden 
in  February  1 820.    The  Dozys,  like  so  many  other  contemporary 
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Frencfa  funOies,  emigrated  to  the  Low  Countries  after  tlie 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  hut  some  of  the  former  appear 
to  have  settled  in  HoUand  as  early  as  1647.  Dozy  studied  at  the 
university  of  Leiden,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1844,  was 
appointed  an  extraordinary  professor  of  history  in  1850,  and 
professor  in  1857*  The  fint  results  of  his  extensive  studies  in 
Oriental  literature,  Arabic  language  and  history,  manifested 
themselves  in  1847,  when  he  published  Al-Marrakushi's  History 
of  the  Almokades  (Leiden,  and  ed.,  x88i),  which,  together  with  his 
Scri^ontm  Arabumtocide  Abbadilis  (Leiden,  1846-1863, 3  vols.)» 
his  editions  of  Ibn- Adhaxi's  History  of  Africa  and  Spain  (Leiden, 
1848-1852, 3  vols.)>  of  Ibn-Badrun's  Historical  Commentary  on  the 
Poem  of  Ibn-Abdun  (Lddcn,  1848),  and  his  Dictionnaire  dHaUU 
des  noms  des  vHemenls  cka  Us  Arahes  (Amsterdam,  1845) — ^  work 
crowned  by  the  Dutch  Institute — stamped  Dozy  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  critical  Arabic  scholars  of  his  day.  But  his  real 
fame  as  a  historian  mainly  rests  on  his  great  work,  Histoire  des 
Mussulmans  d*Espagne,jusqu*d  la  conquUe  de  V  Andalousie  par  les 
Almoravides,  711-1110  (Leiden,  x86i;  and  ed.,  ibid.,  x88x);  a 
graphically  written  account  of  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain,  which 
shed  new  light  on  many  obscure  points,  and  has  remained  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  Doxy's  Ruherches  sur  I*  histoire  el 
la  littirature  de  I'Espagne  pendant  le  moyen  dge  (Leiden,  a  vols., 
1849;  and  and  3rd  ed.,  completely  recast,  x86o  and  1881)  form  a 
needful  and  wonderfully  trenchant  supplement  to  his  Histoire  des 
Mussulmans,  in  which  he  mercilessly  exposes  the  many  tricks 
and  falsehoods  of  the  monks  in  their  chronicles,  and  effectively 
demolishes  a  good  part  of  the  Cid  legends.  As  an  Arabic  scholar 
Dozy  stands  well-nigh  unsurpassed  in  his  SuppUmenl  aux 
dictionnaires  arabes  (Leiden^  X877-188X,  a  vols.),  a  work  full  of 
research  and  learning,  a  storehouse  of  Arabic  lore.  To  the  same 
class  belongs  his  Glossaire  des  mots  tspagnds  el  portugais,  dirivis 
de  VArabe,  edited  with  Dr  W.  H.  Engclmann  of  Leipzig  (Leiden, 
1866;  and  ed.,  x868),  and  a  similar  list  of  Dutch  words  derived 
from  the  Arabic.  Dozy  also  edited  Al  Makkari's  Analectes  sur 
Vhistoire  ei  la  littiratwe  des  Arabes  d*Espagne  (Leiden,  1855- 
x86x,  a  vols.),  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  and  worthy 
successor,  Professor  De  Goeje,  at  Leiden,  Idrisi's  Description  de 
I'Afrique  el  de  I*  Espagne  (1866),  also  the  Calendrier  de  Cordoue  de 
VannU  g6t;  texte  arabe  el  ancienne  traduction  laline  (Leiden, 
X874).  Hel  Idamisme  (Islamism;  Haarlem,  1863,  and  ed.,  1880; 
French  translation)  is  a  popular  exposition  of  Mabommedanism, 
of  a  more  controversial  character;  and  De  Israelieten  le  Mekka 
('*  The  Israelites  at  Mecca,"  Haarlem,  1864)  became  the  subject  of 
a  rather  heated  discussion  in  Jewish  circles.  Dozy  died  at  Leiden 
in  May  1883.  (H.  Ti.) 

DRACAENA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceae, 
containing  about  fifty  species  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old 
\Vorid.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  generally  narrow 
leaves,  pam'des  of  small  whitish  flowers,  and  berried  fnu't.  The 
most  remarkable  spedes  is  Dracaena  Draco,  the  dragon-tree  of 
the  Canary  Isles,  which  reaches  a  great  size  and  age.  The 
famous  spedmen  in  TeneriiTe,  which  was  blown  down  by  a 
hurricane  in  1868,  when  measured  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
was  70  ft.  high,  with  a  drcumfercncc  of  45  ft.  several  feet  above 
the  ground.  A  resin  exuding  from  the  trunk  is  known  as  dragon's 
blood  {q.v.). 

Many  of  the  cultivated  so-called  Dracaenas  belong  to  the 
dosely-allied  genus  Cordyline.  They  are  grown  for  the  beauty 
of  form,  colour  and  variegation  of  their  foliage  and  are  extremely 
useful  as  decorative  stove  plants  or  summer  greenhouse  plants, 
or  for  room  and  table  decoration.  They  are  easy  to  grow  and 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  65^  to  70"  by  night,  the  spring  being  the  best  time 
for  propagation.  The  old  stems  laid  flat  in  a  propagating  frame 
will  push  young  shoots,  which  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  when 
a  or  3  in.  long,  and  planted  in  sandy  peat  in  3-in.  pots;  the  tops 
can  also  be  taken  off  and  struck.  The  established  plants  do  best 
in  fibry  peat  made  porous  by  sand.  In  summer  they  should 
have  a  day  temperature  of  75*,  and  in  winter  one  of  65^  Shift 
as  required,  using  coarser  soil  as  the  pots  become  larger.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer  the  small  cuttings  will  have  made  nice 


plants,  and  in  the  spring  following  they  can  be  kept  growing  by 
the  use  of  manure  water  twice  a  week.  Those  intended  for  the 
conservatory  should  be  gradually  inured  to  more  air  by  mid- 
sunmier,  but  kq>t  out  of  cold  draughts.  When  the  plants  get 
too  large  they  can  be  headed  down  and  the  tops  used  for  cuttings. 

A  large  number  of  the  garden  spedes  of  Dracaena  are  varieties 
of  Cordyline  terminalis.  D.  Coldieana  is  a  grandly  vari^ated 
spedes  from  west  tropical  Africa,  and  requires  more  heaL 

DRACHMANN,  HOLOER  HENRIK  HERBOLDT  (1846-1908), 
Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  son  of  Dr  A.  G.  Drachmann,  a 
physician  of  Copenhagen,  whose  family  was  of  German  ex- 
traction, was  bom  in  Copenhagen  on  the  9th  of  October  1846. 
Owing  to  the  eariy  death  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  Dane,  the 
child  was  left  much  to  his  own  devices.  He  soon  devdoped  a 
fondness  for  semi-poetical  performances,  and  loved  to  organize 
among  his  companions  heroic  games,  in  which  he  himself  took 
such  parts  as  those  of  Tordenskjold  and  Niels  JuuL  His  studies 
were  belated,  and  he  did  not  enter  the  university  until  X865, 
leaving  it  in  x866  to  become  a  student  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  From  x866  to  X870  he  was  learning,  under  Professor 
Sdrensen,  to  become  a  marine  painter,  and  not  without  success. 
But  about  the  latter  date  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Georg 
Brandes,  and,  without  abandoning  art,  he  began  to  give  himself 
more-  and  more  to  literature.  At  various  periods  he  travelled 
very  extensively  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  his  literary  career  began  by  his  sending  letters  about  his 
journeys  to  the  Danish  newspapers.  After  returning  home,  he 
settled  for  some  time  in  the  island  of  Bomholm,  painting  sea- 
scapes. He  now  issued  his  earliest  volume  of  poems,  Digte  (1872), 
and  joined  the  group  of  young  Radical  writers  who  gathered 
under  the  banner  of  Brandes.  Drachmann  was  unsettled,  and 
still  doubted  whether  his  real  strength  lay  in  the  pendl  or  in  the 
pen.  By  this  time  he  had  enjoyed  a  surprising  experience  of 
life,  espedally  among  sailors,  fishermen,  students  and  artists, 
and  the  issues  of  the  Franco-German  War  and  the  French 
Commune  had  persuaded  him  that  a  new  and  glorious  era  was 
at  hand. ,  His  volimie  of  lyrics,  Daempede  Melodier  ("  Muffled 
Melodies,"  1875),  proved  that  Drachmann  was  a  poet  with  a  real 
vocation,  and  he  began  to  produce  books  in  prose  and  verse  with 
great  rapidity.  Ungt  Blod  ("  Young  BIdod,"  X876)  contained 
three  reab'stic  stories  of  contemporary  life.  But  he  returned  to. 
his  true  field  in  his  magnificent  Sange  ved  Havet;  Vcnezia 
("  Songs  of  the  Sea;  Venice,"  X877),  and  won  the  passionate 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  by  his  prose  work,  with  interludes 
in  verse,  called  Derovrefra  Craensen  ("  Over  the  Frontier  there," 
X877),  a  series  of  impressions  made  on  Drachmann  by  a  visit  to 
the  scenes  of  the  war  with  Germany.  During  the  succeeding 
^^ears  he  was  a  great  traveUer,  visiting  most  of  the  prindpal 
coimtrics  of  the  world,  but  particularly  familiarizing  himself, 
by  protracted  voyages,  with  the  sea  and  with  the  life  of  man  in 
maritime  places.  In  1879  he  published  Ranker  og  Roser 
("  Tendrils  and  Roses  "),  amatory  lyrics  of  a  very  high  order  of 
melody,  in  which  he  showed  a  great  advance  in  technical  art. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  Paa  Sdmands  Tro  og  Lne  ("  On  the 
Faith  and  Honour  of  a  Sailor,"  1878),  a  volume  of  short  stories 
in  prose.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Drachmann  broke  with 
Brandes  and  the  Radicals,  and  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sort 
of  "  nationalist "  or  popular-Conservative  party  in  Denmark. 
He  continued  to  cdcbrate  the  h'fe  of  the  fi^ermen  and  sailors 
in  books,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  which  were  the  most  popular 
of  their  day.  Favd  og  Virginie  and  Lars  Kruse  (bot  h  1 879) ;  Osten 
for  Sol  og  vestenfor  Maone  {"  East  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  1880) ; 
Puppe  og  Sommerfugf  ("  Chrysalis  and  Butterfly,"  1882);  and 
Slrandby  Folk  (1883)  were  among  these.  In  1882  Drachmann  pub- 
lished his  fine  translation,  or  paraphrase,  of  Byron's  Don  Juan. 
In  1885  his  romantic  play  called  Der  tar  en  Gang  ("  Once  upon  a 
Time  ")  had  a  great  success  on  the  boards  of  the  Royal  theatre, 
Copenhagen;  and  his  tragedies  of  Vdlund  Smed  ("  Wayland  the 
Smith  ")  and  Brat-Karl  (1897)  made  him  the  most  popular 
playwright  of  Denmark.  He  published  in  1894  a  volume  of 
exquisitely  fantastic  Melodramas  in  rhymed  verse,  a  collection 
which  contains  some  of  Drachmann 's  most  perfect  work.    His 
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novel  Mei  den  hrede  Pensd  {"  With  a  Broad  Brush/'  1887)  was 
followed  in  1890  by  Forskrevet,  the  history  of  a  young  painter, 
Henrik  Gerhaid,  and  his  revolt  against  his  bourgeois  surround- 
ings. With  this  novel  is  closely  connected  Den  hellige  ltd  ("  The 
Sacred  Fire,"  1899),  in  which  Drachmann  speaks  in  his  own 
person.  There  is  practically  no  story  in  this  autobiographical 
volume,  which  abounds  in  lyrical  passages.  In  1899  he  produced 
his  romantic  play  called  Gurre\  in  1900  a  brilliant  lyrical  drama, 
HaUfred  Vandraadeskjald;  and  in  1903,  Del  grdnne  Haab.  He 
died  in  Copenhagen  on  the  14th  of  January  1908. 

See  an  article  by  K.  Gjellerup  in  Dansk  Biografisk  Lexikon  vol.  iv. 
(Copenhagen,  1890).  (£.  G.) 

DRACO  (7th  century  B.C.),  Athenian  statesman,  was  Archon 
Eponymus  (but  see  J.  E.  Sandys,  Constitution  oj  Athens,  p.  12, 
note)  in  621  B.C.  His  name  has  become  proverbial  as  an  in- 
exorable lawgiver.  Up  to  his  time  the  laws  of  Athens  were 
unwritten,  and  were  administered  arbitrarily  by  the  Eupatridae. 
As  at  Rome  by  the  twelve  Tables,  so  at  Athens  it  was  found 
necessary  to  allay  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  publishing 
these  unwritten  laws  in  a  codified  form,  and  Draco,  himself 
a  Eupatrid,  carried  this  out  According  to  Plutarch  (Life  of 
Solon):  "  For  nearly  all  crimes  there  was  the  same  penalty  of 
death.  The  man  who  was  convicted  of  idleness,  or  who  stole  a 
cabbage  or  an  apple,  was  liable  to  death  no  less  than  the  robber 
of  temples  or  the  murderer."  For  the  institution  of  the  51 
Ephetae  and  their  relation  to  the  Areopagus  in  criminal  juris- 
diction see  Geeek  Law.  The  orator  Demades  (d.  e,  3x8  B.C.) 
said  that  Draco's  laws  were  written  in  blood.  Whether  this 
implies  peculiar  severity,  or  merely  reflects  the  attitude  of*a 
more  refined  qge  to  the  barbarous  enactments  of  a  primitive 
people,  among  whom  the  penalty  of  death  was  almost  universal 
for  all  crimes,  cannot  be  decided.  According  to  Suidas,  however, 
in  his  Lexicon,  the  people  were  so  overjoyed  at  the  change  he 
made,  that  they  accidentally  suffocated  him  in  the  theatre  at 
Aegina  with  the  rain  of  caps  and  cloaks  which  they  flung  at  him 
in  their  enthusiasm. 

The  appearance  in  1891  of  Aristotle's  lost  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  Athens  gave  rise  to  a  most  important  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Draco's  work.  From  the  statements  contained 
in  chapter  iv.  of  this  treatise,  and  inferences  drawn  from  them, 
many  scholars  attributed  to  Draco  the  construction  o|  an  entirely 
new  constitution  for  Athens,  the  main  features  of  which  were: 
(i)  extension  of  franchise  to  all  who  could  provide  themselves 
with  a  suit  of  armour — or,  as  Gilbert  (Constitutional  Antiquities, 
Eog.  trans,  p.  X2i)  says,  to  the  Zeugite  dass,  from  which  mainly 
the  hoplites  may  be  supposed  to  have  come;  (2)  the  institution 
of  a  property  qualification  for  office  (archon  zo  minae,  strategus 
xoo  minae);  (3)  a  coundl  of  401  members  (see  BoulC);  (4) 
magistrates  and  councillors  to  be  chosen  by  lot;  further,  the 
four  Solonian  classes  are  said  to  be  already  in  existence. 

For  some  time,  especially  in  Germany,  this  constitution  was 
almost  universally  accepted;  now,  the  majority  of  scholars 
reject  it.  The  reasons  against  it,  which  are  almost  overwhelm- 
ing, may  be  shortly  summarized.  ( i)  It  is  ignored  by  every  other 
ancient  authority,  except  an  admittedly  spurious  passage  in 
Plato*;  whereas  Aristotle  says  of  his  laws  "  they  are  laws,  but 
he  added  the  laws  to  an  existing  constitution"  (Pol.  ii.  9.  9). 

(2)  It  is  inconsistent  with  other  passages  in  the  Constitution  of 
Athens.  According  to  c  vii.,  Solon  repealed  all  lav^  of  Draco 
except  those  relating  to  murder;  yet  some  of  the  most  modem 
features  of  Solon's  constitution  are  found  in  Draco's  constitution. 

(3)  Its  ideas  are  alien  to  the  7th  century.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  qualification  of  the  strategus  was  ten  times  that  of  the  archon. 
This,  reasonable  in  the  5th,  is  preposterous  in  the  7th  century, 
when  the  archon  was  unquestionably  the  supreme  executive 
offidaL  Again,  it  is  unlikely  that  Solon,  a  democratic  reformer, 
would  have  reverted  from  a  democratic  wealth  qualification 
such  as  is  attributed  to  Draco,  to  an  aristocratic  birth  quali- 

^  A  panage  Oong  overlooked)  in  Cicero,  De  repuUica,  shows  that, 
by  the  1st  century  b.c.  the  interpolation  had  already  been  made; 
*%  quotation  is  evidently  taken  from  the  list  in  c  xli.  of  the 

nslUiUion,  which  it  reproduces. 


fication.  Thirdly,  if  Draco  had  instituted  a  hopUte  census, 
Solon  would  not  have  substituted  citizenship  by  birth.  (4)  The 
terminology  of  Draco's  constitution  is  that  of  the  5th,  not  the 
7th,  century,  whereas  the  chief  difficulty  of  Solon's  laws  is  the 
obsolete  6th-century  phraseology.  (5)  Lastly,  a  comparison 
between  the  ideals  of  the  oligarchs  under  Theramenes  (end  of 
Sth  century)  and  this  alleged  constitution  shows  a  suspidoiis 
similarity  (faoplite  census,  nobody  to  hold  office  a  second  time 
until  all  didy  qualified  persons  had  beeen  exhausted,  fine  of  one 
drachma  for  non-attendance  in  Boide).  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  conclude  that  the  constitution  of  Draco  was  invented 
by  the  school  of  Theramenes,  who  wished  to  surround  their 
revolutionary  views  with  the  halo  of  antiquity;  hence  the 
allusion  to  "  the  constitution  of  our  father  "  (4  irdr/Mot  voXircia). 
This  hypothesis  is  further  corroborated  by  a  criticism  of  the 
text.  Not  only  is  chapter  iv.  considered  to  be  an  interpolation 
in  the  text  as  originally  written,  but  later  chapters  have  been 
edited  to  accord  with  it.  Thus  chapter  iv.  breaks  the  connexion 
of  thought  between  chapters  ill.  and  v.  Moreover,  an  inter- 
polator has  inserted  phrases  to  remove  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  obvious  contradictions:  thus  (a)  in  chapter  viL, 
where  we  are  told  that  Solon  divided  the  dtizens  into  four  classes 
(riM^/xara),  the  interpolator  had  added  the  words  "  according 
to  the  division  formerly  existing  "  (  KaB&rip  dtif p^nu  ml  rpArtpcv), 
which  were  necessary  in  view  of  the  statement  that  Draco  gave 
the  franchise  to  the  Zeugitcs;  (6)'in  chapter  xli.,  where  successive 
constitutional  changes  are  recorded,  the  words  "  the  Draconian  " 
(ii^  M  ApdxovTos)  are  inserted,  though  the  subsequent  figures  are 
not  accommodated  to  the  change.  Solon  is  also  here  spoken  of  as 
the  founder  of  democracy,  whereas  the  Draconian  constitution 
of  chap.  iv.  contains  several  democratic  innovations.  Two 
further  points  may  be  added,  namely,  that  whereas  Aristotle's 
treatise  credits  Draco  with  establishing  a  money  fine,  Pollux 
definitely  quotes  a  law  of  Draco  in  which  fines  are  assessed  at 
so  many  oxen,  secondly,  if  chapter  iv.  did  exist  in  the  original 
text,  it  is  more  than  curious  that  though  the  treatise  was  widdy 
read  in  antiqtuty  there  is  no  other  reference  to  Draco's  consti- 
tution except  the  two  quoted  above.  In  ai^  case,  whatever 
were  Draco's  laws,  we  learn  from  Plutarch's  uf e  of  Solon  that 
Solon  abolished  aU  of  them,  except  those  dealing  with  homicide. 

AuTHoamES.— Beside  the  works  of  J.  E.  Sandys  and  G.  Gilbert 

Suoted  above,  see  those  Quoted  in  article  Cokstitution  op  Athens; 
irote,  Hist,  of  Greece  (cd.  1907),  pp.  9-1 1,  with  references:  and 
histories  of  Greece  published  after  X894.  (J.  M.  M.) 

DRACO  ("  the  Dragon  "),  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century 
B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.c);  it  was  catalogued  by 
Ptolemy,  31  stars,  Tycho  Brahe,  32,  Hevelius,  40.  The  Gredts 
had  many  fables  concerning  this  constellation;  one  is  that  when 
Herades  killed  the  dragon  guarding  the  Hesperian  fruit  Hera 
transferred  the  creature  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  its  services. 
The  planetary  nebula  H.IY.y^  Draconis  is  of  a  dedded  pale  blue 
colour,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  its  dass. 

DRACONTIUS.  BLOSSIUS  AEMIUUS.  of  Carthage  (according 
to  the  early  tradition,  of  Spanish  origin).  Christian  poet,  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  He  bdonged 
to  a  family  of  landed  proprietors,  and  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  his  native  place.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Vandals,  Dracontius  was  at  first  allowed  to  retain  possession 
of  his  estates,  but  was  subsequently  deprived  of  his  prc^)eny 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Vandal  king,  whose  triumphs  ht 
had  omitted  to  cdebrate,  while  he  had  written  a  panegyric  on 
a  foreign  and  hostile  ruler.  He  subsequently  addressed  an 
elegiac  poem  to  the  king,  asking  pardon  and  pleading  for  release. 
The  result  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  Drac6ntius 
obtained  his  liberty  and  migrated  to  northern  Italy  in  search 
of  peace  and  quietness.  This  is  consistent  with  the  discovery 
at  Bobbio  of  a  15th-century  MS.,  now  in  the  Musco  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  containing  a  number  of  poems  by  Dracontius  (the 
Carmina  minora).  The  most  important  of  his  works  is  the 
De  landibus  Dei  or  De  Deo  in  three  books,  wrongly  attributed 
by  MS.  tradition  to  St  Augustine.    The  accoimt  of  the  creation. 
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whtdi  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book,  was  at  an  early 
date  edited  separately  under  the  title  of  Hexaimeron,  and  it  was 
not  till  179X  that  the  three  books  were  edited  by  Cardinal 
Arevalo.  The  apology  (SaSisf actio)  consists  of  158  elegiac 
couplets;  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  king  addressed  is 
Gunthamund  (484-496).  The  CarmUia  miru^a,  nearly  all  in 
hexameter  verse,  consist  of  school  exercises  and  rhetorical 
declamations,  amongst  others  the  fable  of  Hylas,  with  a  preface 
to  his  tutor,  the  grammarian  Felidanus;  the  rape  of  Helen; 
the  story  of  Medea;  two  epithalamia.  It  is  also  probable  that 
Dracontius  was  the  author  of  the  Oralis  iragoedia,  a  poem  of 
some  1000  hexameters,  which  in  language,  metre  and  general 
treatment  of  the  subject  exhibits  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
other  works  of  Dracontius.  Opinions  differ  as  to  his  poetical 
merits,  but,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion and  consequent  want  of  lucidity,  his  works  show  considerable 
vigour  of  expression,  and  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Roman  classical  literature. 

EomONS. — Dt  Deo  and  SalfsUutiOt  ed.  Arevalo,  reprinted  in 
Migne's  Patrolotiae  ettrsuSt  Iz.:  Carmina  minora,  ed.  F.  de  Duhn 
(1873).  On  Dracontius  geneially,  aee  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Ccukiehio 
der  Lkdes  MiUelaUers  m  AbendlatuUj  I  (1874);  C.  RoMbers:,  In 
D.  Carmina  minora  (1878);  H.  Mailfait,  De  DracontiipojUao  lingua 
(1902).  On  the  Orestis  tragoedia,  see  editions  by  R.  Peiper  (1875) 
and  C.  Giarratino  (Milan,  1906) :  pamphlets  by  C.  RoMberg  (1880, 
on  the  authorship;  1888,  materials  for  a  commentary). 

DRAFTBD  MASONRY,  in  architecture,  the  term  given  to  large 
stones,  on  the  face  of  which  has  been  dressed  round  the  edge 
a  draft  or  sunken  surface,  leaving  the  centre  portion  as  it  came 
from  the  quarry.  The  dressing  is  worked  with  an  adze  of  eight 
teeth  tQ  the  inch,  used  in  a  vertical  direction  and  to  a  width  of 
2  to  4  in.  The  earliest  example  of  drafted  masonry  is  found  in 
the  iinmense  platform  built  by  Cyrus  530  B.C.  at  Pasargadae  in 
Persia.  It  occurs  again  in  the  palace  of  Hyrcanus,  known  as  the 
Arak-el-Emir  (176  B.C.),  but  is  there  inferior  in  execution.  The 
finest  drafted  masonry  is  that  dating  from  the  time  of  Herod,  in 
the  tower  of  David  and  the  walls  of  the  Haram  in  Jer\isalem,  and 
at  Hebron.  In  the  castles  built  by  the  Crusaders,  the  adze 
has  been  worked  in  a  diag<mal  direction  instead  of  vertically. 
In  all  these  examples  the  size  of  the  stones  ^implojred  is  some- 
times enormous,  so  that  the  traditional  influence  of  the 
Phoenician  masons  seems  to  have  lasted  till  the  xath  century. 

DRAG  (from  the  Old  Eng.  dragan^  to  draw;  the  word  preserves 
the  g  which  phonetically  developed  into  «),  that  which  is  drawn 
or  puUed  along  a  surface,  or  is  used  for  drawing  or  pulling. 
The  term  is  thus  applied  to  a  harrow  for  breaking  up  clods  of 
earth,  or  for  an  apparatus,  such  as  a  grapnel,  net  or  dredge,  used 
for  aeuching  water  for  drowned  bodies  or  other  objects.  As  a 
name  of  a  vehicle,  "drag"  is  sometimes  used  as  equivaknt  to 
"  break,"  a  heavy  carriage  without  a  body  used  for  training 
horses,  and  aJso  a  Uurge  k^  ci  wagonette,  but  is  more  usually 
applied  to  a  privatdy  owned  four-horse  coach  for  four-in-hand 
driving.  The  word  is  also  given  to  the  "  shoe  "  of  wood  or  iron, 
placed  under  the  wheel  to  act  as  a  brake,  and  also  to  the  "  drift " 
or  "  sea-anchor,"  usually  made  of  spaift  and  sails,  employed  for 
cbcckkkg  the  lee-way  of  a  ship  when  drifting.  In  fox-hunting, 
the  "  drag  "  Is  the  line  of  scent  left  by  the  fox,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  term  is  given  to  a  substitute  for  the  hunting  of  a  fox 
by'  hounds,  an  artificial  line  of  scent  being  laid  by  the  dragging 
of  a  bag  of  aniseed  or  other  strong  smelling  substance  which  a 
pack  will  follow. 

DRAOASHANI  (Rumanian  Dragaiani),  a  town  of  Rumania, 
near  the  t^^t  bank  of  the  river  Olt,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Caracal  and  RAmnicu  V&lcea.  Pop.  (1900)  4398.  The  town 
is  of  little  commercial  importance,  but  the  vineyards  on  the 
oetghbouijng  hills  produce  some  of  the  best  Walachian  wines. 
Dragashani  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Rusidava.  In  1821 
the  Turks  routed  the  troops  of  Ypsilanti  near  the  town. 

DRAOOMAM  (from  the  Arabic  *:^W^;>  terjuman.Ka  interpreter 
or  translator;  the  same  root  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  word  largum 
sigsufying  translation,  the  title  of  the  Chaldaean  transition  of 
tlie  Bible),  a  comprehensive  designation  applied  to  all  who  act 
as  intermediaries  between  Europeans  and  Orientals,  from  the 


hotel  tout  or  travellers'  guide,  hired  at  a  few  shillings  a  day, 
to  the  chief  dragoman  of  a  foreign  embassy  whose  functions 
include  the  carrying  on  of  the  most  important  political  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ottoman  government,  or  the  dragoman  of  the 
imperial  divan  (the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies). 

The  original  employment  of  dragomans  by  the  Turkish 
govemment'arose  from  its  religious  scruples  to  use  any  language 
save  those  of  peoples  which  had  adopted  Tslamism  The  pditioal 
relations  between  the  Porte  and  the  European  states,  more 
frequent  in  proportion  as  the  Ottoman  power  declined,  com- 
pelled the  sultan's  ministers  to  make  use  of  interpreters,  who 
rapidly  acquired  considerable  influence.  It  soon  became  neces- 
sary to  create  the  important  poet  of  chief  dragoman  at  the  Po|te, 
and  there  was  no  choice  save  to  appoint  a  Greek,  as  no  other  race 
in  Turkey'tombined  the  requisite  knowledge  of  languages  with 
the  tact  and  adroitness  essential  for  conducting  diplomatic 
negotiations.  The  first  chief  dragoman  of  the  Porte  was  Panayot 
Nikousia,  who  held  his  office  from  1665  to  1673.  His  successor, 
Alexander  Mavrocordato,  sumamed  Exaporritos,  was  charged 
by  the  TurkisK  government  with  the  delicate  and  arduous 
negbtlation  of  the  treaty  of  Cariowitz,  and  by  his  dexterity 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  his  questionable  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  his  employers,  id 'gaining  their  entire  confidence,  and  in 
becoming  the  factotum  of  Ottoman  policy.  From  that  time 
until  i8ax  the  Greeks  monopdized  the  management  of  Turkey's 
foreign  relations,  and  soon  established  the  regular  system 
whereby  the  chief  dragoman  passed  on  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  dignity  of  hospodar  of  one  of  the  Danubian  principalities. 

In  the  same  way,  the  foreign  representatives  accredited  to 
the  Porte  found  it  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  duly  qualified 
countrymen  of  their  own,  to  engage  the  services  of  natives, 
Greek,  Armenian,  or  Levantine,  more  or  less  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  laws  and  administration  of  the 
country.  Their  duties  were  by  no  means  confined  to  those  of 
a  mere  translator,  and  they  became  the  confidential  and  in- 
dispensable go-betweens  of  the  foreign  missions  lyid  the  Porte. 
Though  such  dragomans  eigoyed  by  treaty  the  protection  of 
the  country  employing  them,  they  were  by  local  interests  and 
family  ties  very  intimately  connected  with  the  Turks,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  system  soon  became  apparent.  Accord- 
ingly as  early  as  1669  the  French  government  dedded  on  the 
foundation  of  a  school  for  French  dragomans  at  C^nstantinoi^, 
for  which  in  later  years  was  substituted  the  £coU  dot  langtus 
oriontaUs  in  Paris;  most  of  the  great  powers  eventually  took 
some  simflar  step,  England  also  adopting  in  1877  a  system, 
since  modified,  for  the  selection  and  tuition  of  a  ooipa  of  British- 
bom  dragomans. 

The  duties  of  an  onbassy  dragoman  are  extensive  and  not 
easily  defined.  They  have  been  described  as  partaking  at  once 
of  those  of  a  diplomatist,  a  magistrate,  a  legal  adviser  and  an 
administrator.  The  functions  of  the  first  dragoman  are  mainly 
pplitical;  he  accompanies  the  ambassador  or  minister  at  his 
audiences  of  the  sultan  and  usually  of  the  ministers,  and  it  is  he 
who  is  charged  with  the  bulk  of  diplomatic  negotiations  at  the 
palace  or  the  Porte.  The  subordinate  dragomans  transact  the 
less  important  business,  a>mprising  routine  matters  such  as 
requests  for  the  recognition  of  consuls,  the  settlemmt  of  claims 
or  furthering  of  other  demands  of  their  nationals,  and  in  general 
all  the  various  matters  in  which  the  interests  of  foreign  subjects 
may  be  concerned.  An  important  part  of  the  dragoman's  duties 
is  to  attend  during  any  l^al  proceedings  to  which  a  subject 
of  his  nationality  ts  a  party,  as  failing  his  attendance  and 
his  concurrence  in  the  judgment  delivered  such  proceedings  are 
null  and  void.  Moreover,  the  dragoman  u  frequently  enabled, 
through  the  close  relations  which  he  necessarily  maintains  with 
different  classes  of  Turkish  officials,  to  furnish  valuable  and 
confidential  information  not  otherwise  obtainable.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  the  dragomans  are  held  by  most  foreign 
powers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  and  in  the 
regular  course  promoted  to  the  most  important  diplomatic  posU. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  services  (where 
mote  than  one  ambassador  ^legan  his  career  as  a  junior  dragoman) 
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and  genenlly  in  the  German  aervice;  the  French  chief  drafo- 
man  usually  attains  the  rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary.  The 
value  of  a  tactful  and  efficient  intenneidiary  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  and  in  the  East  a  personal  interview  of  a  few 
minutes  often  results  in  the  conclusion  of  some  important  matter 
which  would  otherwise  require  the  exchange  of  a  long  and 
laborious  correspondence.  The  more  important  consulates  in 
the  provinces  of  Turkey  are  also  provided  with  one  or  more 
dragomans,  whose  duties,  mutatis  mulandUt  are  of  a  similar 
though  less  important  nature.  In  the  same  way  banks,  railway 
companies  and  financial  institutions  employ  dragomans  for 
facilitating  their  businos  relations  with  Turkish  officials. 

DRAGOMIROV,  MICHAEL  IVAIIOVICH  (1830-1905),  Russian 
general  and  military  writer,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November 
iSja  He  entered  the  Guard  infantry  in  1849,  becoming  and 
lieutenant  in  185a  and  lieutenant  in  1854.  In  Uie  latter  year  he 
was  selected  to  study  at  the  Nicholas  Academy  (staff  coU^), 
and  here  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  received  a 
gold  medal,  an  hoAour  which,  it  is  stated,  was  paid  to  a  student 
of  the  academy  only  twice  in  the  X9th  century..  In  1856  he  was 
promoted  staff-captain  and  in  1858  full  captain,  being  sent  in 
the  latter  year  to  study  the  military  meUwds  in  vogue  in  other 
countries.  He  visited  France,  yng^anii  tnd  Bdgium,  and 
wrote  voluminous  report^  on  the  instructional  and  manoeuvre 
camps  of  these  countries  a(  ChAlons,  Aldershot  and  Beverloo. 
In  1859  he  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  during  the  nimpafgn  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  Russia  he  was  sent  to  the  Nicholas 
Academy  as  professor  of  tactics.  Dngomirov  played  a  leading 
part  in  Uie  reorganization  of  the  educational  system  of  the  army, 
and  acted  also  as  instructor  to  several  princes  of  the  imperial 
family.  This  post  he  held  until  1863,  when,  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  took  part  in  the  suf^ression  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1865HS4,  returning  to  St  Petersburg  in  the  latter  year  as 
colonel  and  chief  of  staff  to  one  of  the  Guard  divisions.  During 
the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  x866,  Dragomlrov  was  attached  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  IL  Prussian  army.  He  was  present  at 
the.  Battles  on  the  upper  Elbe  and  at  Kfiniggrita,  and  his 
comments  on  the  operations  which  he  witnessed  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  student  of  tactics  and  of  the  war  of  x8<S6. 

In  x868  he  was  made  a  major-general,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  Kiev  military  circum- 
scription. In  X873  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  X4th 
divisfon,  and  in  this  copimand  he  distinguished  himsdf  very 
greatfy  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  The  14th  division 
led  the  way  at  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  at  Zinmitza,  Drago- 
mlrov being  in  charge  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  operation  of 
crossing  and  landing  under  firfe,  and  fulfilling  his  mission'  with 
complete  success.  Later,  after  the  reverses  before  Plevna,  be, 
with  the  cesarevich  and  Generals  Todleben  and  Milutine, 
strenuously  opposed  the  suggestion  of  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas 
that  the  Russian  army  should  retreat  into  Rumania,  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  greater,  part  of  the  army  was  not  per- 
mitted to  spread  to  Dragomirov's  division,  which  retained  its 
discipline  unimpaired  axid  gave  a  splendid  example  to  the  rest. 
•  He  was  wounded  at  the  Shlpka  Pass,  and,  though  promoted 
lieutenant-general  soon  after  this,  was  not  able  to  see  further 
active  service.  He  was  also  made  adjutant-general  to  the  tsar 
and  chief  of  the  S3rd  Volhynia  re^ment  of  his  old  division. 
For  eleven  yean  Uiereafter  General  Dragomlrov  was  chief  of 
the  Nicholas  Academy,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
collated  and  introduced  into  the  Russian  army  all  the  best 
military  literature  of  Europe,  and  in  many  other  wajrs  was  active 
in  improving  the  moral  and  technical  efficiency  of  the  Russian 
officer-corps,  especially  of  the  staff  officer.  In  1889  Dragomiiov 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Kiev  military  district,  and 
governor-general  of  Kiev,  Podolsk  and  Volhynia,  retaining  this 
post  until  X903.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
infantry  in  X89X .  Hii  advanced  age  and  failing  health  prevented 
his  employment  at  the  front  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
of  looA-c,  but  his  advice  was  continually  solicited  by  the  general 
^  at  St  Petersburg,  and  while  be  disagreed  with 


General  Kuropatkm  in  many  important  quertions  of  ttntc^ 
and  militaxy  policy,  they  both  recommended  a  repetition  of  the 
strategy  of  i8xa,  even -though  the  total  abandonment  of  Port 
Arthur  was  involved  therein.  General  Dragomiiov  died  at 
Konotop  on  the  a8th  of  October  1905.  In  addition,  to  the  orders 
which  be  already  possessed,  he  received  in  1901  the  order  of 
St  Andrew. 

His  larger  military  wo^  were  mostly  translated  into  French, 
and  his  occasional  papers,  extending  over  a  period  of  ncariy 
fifty  years,  appeared  chiefly  in  the  Voiemd  Svomik  and  the 
Raaoiedsckik;  his  later  articles  in  the  last-named  paper  were, 
like  the  gencxal  <Mrders  he.  issued  to  his  own  troops,  attentively 
studied  throughout  the  Russian  army.  His  critique  of  Tobtoy's 
War  and  Peace  attracted  even  wider  attention.  Dragomlrov 
was,  in  formal  tactics,  the  head  of  the  **  orthodox  "  school.  His 
conservatism  was  not,  however,  the  result  of  habit  and  eariy 
training,  but  of  deliberate  reasoning  and  choice.  His  modd 
was,  as  he  admitted  in  the  war  of  x866,  the  British  infantry  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  but  he  sought  to  reach  the  ideal,  not  through 
the  methods  of  repression  against  which  the  "  advanced " 
tacticians  revolted,  but  by  means  of  thorough  efficiency  in  the 
individual  soldier  and  in  the  smaller  units.  He  inculcated  the 
"  offensive  at  aU  costs,"  and  the  combination  of  crushing  short- 
range  fire  and  the  bayonet  diarge.  He  carried  out  the  ideas  of 
Suvarov  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  many  thou^t  that  he  pressed 
them  to  a  theoretical  extreme  unattainable  in  practice.  His 
critics,  however,  did  not  always  realize  that  Dragomlrov  de- 
pended, for  the  dffidency  his  unit  required,  on  the  capacity  of  the 
leader,  and  that  an  essential  part  of  the  sdf-sacrificing  discipline 
he  exacted  from  his  officen  was  the  power  of  assuming  re^xmsi- 
bility.  The  details  of  his  brilliant  achievement  of  Zimnitza 
suffice  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  Dragomirov'a  personality  and  of 
the  way  in  which  his  methods  ol  training  conduced  to  success. 

DRAGON  (Fr.  dragoH,  through  Lat.  draco,  from  the  Greek; 
connected  with  Upmnai,  "see,"  and  interpreted  as  "sharp- 
sighted";  O.H.  Gtt.  tracko,  dracko,  M.H.G.  tracke,  Mod. 
G^.  Dracken\  A.S.  draca,  hence  the  equivalent  Engli!^  form 
"drake,"  "fire-drake,"  cf.  Low  Ger.  and  Swed.  drake,  Dan. 
drage),  a  fabulous  nKMoater,  usually  conceived  as  a  huge  winged 
fire-breathing  lizard  or  snake.  In  Greece  the  word  jp^ccor  was 
used  originally  of  any  large  serpent,  and  the  dragon  of  mythology, 
whatever  shape  it  may  have  assumed,  remams  essentially  a 
snake.  For  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  myths  and  colts  of 
various  peoples  and  ages  see  the  article  Serpekt-Woksbip. 
Here  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  in  the  East,  where  snakes 
are  large  and  deadly  (Chaldea,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  to  a  less 
degree  in  Egypt),  the  serpent  or  dragon  was  symbolic  of  the 
principle  of  evil.  Thus  Apophis,  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  was 
the  great  serpent  of  the  world  of  darkness  vanquished  by  Ra, 
while  in  Qialdaea  the  goddess  Ti&mat,  the  female  princ^  of 
primeval  Chaos,  took  the  form  of  a  dragon.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
Hebrew  sacred  books  the  serpent  or  dragon  is  the  source  of  death 
and  sin,  a  conception  which  was  adopted  in  the  New  Testament 
and  so  passed  into  Christian  mythology.  In  Greece  and  Rome, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  the  oriental  idea  of  the  serpent  as  an 
evil  power  found  an  entrance  and  gave  birth  to  a  plentiful  brood 
of  terrors  (the  serpents  of  the  Gorgons,  Hydra,  Chimaera  and 
the  like),  the  dracontes  were  also  at  times  conceived  as  beneficent 
powers,  sharp-eyed  dwellen  in  the  inner' parts  of  the  earth,  wise 
to  discover  its  secrets  and  utter  them  in  oracles,  or  powerful  to 
invoke  as  guardian  geniL  Such  were  the  sacred  snakes  in  the 
temples  of  Aesculapius  and  the  sacri  draconUs  in  that  of  the 
Bona  Dea  at  Rome;  or,  as  guardians,  the  Python  at  Delphi  and 
the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides. 

In  general,  however,  the  evO  reputation  of  dragons  was  the 
stronger,  and  in  Europe  it  outlived  the  other.  Christianity, 
of  course,  confused  the  benevolent  and  malevolent  serpcnt- 
ddties  of  Uie  ancient  cults  in  a  common  condemnation.  The  very 
"  wisdom  of  the  serpent "  made  him  suspect;  the  devil,  said 
St  Augustine,  "  leo  et  draco  est;  leo  propter  impetum,  draco 
propter  insidias."  The  dragon  m3rths  of  the  pagan  East  took 
new  ihapes  in  the  legends  of  the  victories  of  St  Michad  and 
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St  Ccdse;  ind  the  kindly  anaka  ol  Ihe  "  |ood  goddo*  "  lived 

of  the  CipiEid  wu  cut  ibort  by  the  inlerveatloD  of  Ihe  alnlly 
popt  SSvala  I.  (Dachone,  LOir  tmlificolii,  \.  109  leq.).  In 
this  respect  uideed  ChriBtiui  mytbology  found  lUeif  in  hununy 
with  that  of  the  pi^a  North.  The  umOuily  of  the  Nonhern 
and  Oriental  snake  myths  secma  to  point  to  some  comnwn  oiiciD 
in  an  antiquity  too  reowte  to  be  explored.  Whatcva  be  the 
ori^inoE  the  Northern  dragon,  the  myths,  nhcn  they  fijit  become 
ajticuLate  for  us,  show  him  to  be  in  aJ[  cs^nlials  the  same  as  that 
of  the  South  and  East.  He  isa  poirer  oi  evil,  guardian  of  hoarda, 
the  greedy  withholder  of  good  things  from  pien;  and  the  slaying 
of  a  dragon  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  heroes— of  Sicgmund, 
of  Beowulf,  of  Sigurd,  of  Arthur,  of  TristnD—evcn  of  Lancelot, 
the  ban  iiUal  of  medieval  chivalry.  Not  were  (hoe  dragons 
anything  but  very  rral  terrors,  even  In  the  imaginalions  of  the 


Diagtm  Liianl  Ipraa  (ampfltriu). 

learned,  until  compantively  icodem  llmes.  As  the  mstt  places 
wen  dcaml,  indeed,  (bey  withdrew  farther  from  the  haunts 
of  toea,  and  in  Europe  their  East  lurking-places  were  the  ia- 
•ccessible  bcigbis  b!  the  Alps,  wben  they  lingered  till  Jacques 
Balmaia  Kl  tbe  fEishion  whidi  has  finally  relegated' them  to  the 
realm  of  myth.  In  tbe  works  of  tbe  older  nituralisla,  even  in 
the  great  Huraria  aniNJiuM  of  )0  ciitiral  1  spirit  as  Conrad 
Cesner  (d.  isCU),  they  atill  figure  aa  pad  of  Ihe  fauns  known  to 

As  lo  (heir  fono,  this  varied  fnxn  the  bi^inning.  Tlie 
Chaldaean  dragon  Tlimat  had  four  tegs,  a  scaly  body,  and  wings. 
Tbe  Egyptian  Apophis  was  a  monatroua  snake,  as  were  also, 
ori^nally  at  least,  the  Greek  draconia.  The  dragon  of  tbe 
Apocalypse  (Rev  ni.  j).  "  the  old  serpent,"  is  many-headed, 
like  the  Creek  Hydra.  Hie  dragon  ilain  by  Beowulf  it  1  make 
(worn),  for  it  "  buckles  like  1  bow  ";  but  (ha(  done  to  deitb 
by  Sigunl.  Ihnugh  III  motions  are  heavy  and  uiake-likc,  hu 
1^.  for  be  wounds  it  "  behind  the  shoulder."  On  the  other 
hind,  the  dngoo  Ken  by  King  Arthur  in  his  dreams  is,  according 
to  Ualoty,  winged  and  icUve,  for  it  "  iwoughs  "  down  from 


the  iky.  Tin  belief  fa  dncms  uid  the  eoacEplioos  ol  titelr 
ahape  wcn^  undoubtedly  often  detennined,  In  Europe  **  In 
ChuiB,  by  the  diicoveiy  of  the  icmilia  of  Um  sigintlc  exUoct 

The  qtiaUties  of  dragoni  being  piotectivt  and  temr-in^iiing, 
and  tbdr  effifiet  highly  decontive,  it  b  natural  that  they  should 
have  bees  euly  tued  as  watlike  emblems.  Thus,  in  Homer 
iJUat  A.  36  leq,),  Agamemnon  ha*  on  hii  shield,  beside*  the 
Goigon'a  head,  a  blue  three-beaded  anake  (9Ms»),  ^t  as  ages 
af  letwtnlt  the  Norse  winktrt  painted  dragons  on  their  shidds 
and  carved  dragons'  beads  on  tbe  prowiof  their  ahips.  From  (he 
conquered  Dadant,  too.  the  Roouu  b  Ttajan'a  time  borrowed 
tbe  dragon  ensign  whidi  became  tbe  sttindard  of  the  cohort  a* 
the  eagle  was  (hat  of  the  legion;  whence,  by  a  long  descent,  (he 
modemdragDon.  Under  Ihe  later  East  Ronunemperots  tbe  purple 
dragon  ensign  became  the  ceremonial  standard  ol  the  emperors, 
under  the  name  ol  the  tpasdrruot.  Tbe  impetial  fashion 
spread;  or  umilar  causes  elsewhere  produced  similat  results. 
In  England  bcfon  (he  Conquest  the  dragon  was  chief  among 
Ihe  royal  ensigns  in  war.  Its  origin,  according  to  the  legend  pre- 
served in  the  flora  >asU>na»m,  was  as  follows.  Ulber  Pen- 
dragon,  father  of  King  Arthur,  had  a  insion  of  a  fl*Tning  dragon 
in  Che  sky,  which  his  seers  interpreted  as  meaning  that  he  should 
come  to  (be  kingdom.  Wben  this  happened,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Aurclius,  "  he  ordered  two  golden  dragons  to  be 
fashioned,  like  to  those  he  bad  seen  In  the  circle  oF  the  itai,  one 
ol  which  be  dedicated  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  tbe  other 
be  kept  by  him  to  be  earned  into  battle,"  From  Utber  Dragon- 
hud,  as  the  Engliih  called  him,  the  An^o-Saion  kings  borrowed 
the  ensign,  their  custom  being,  according  to  the  flora,  (o  stand 
la  balUe  iiitr  droiimem  d  lAiwIardtuii.  The  dragon  ensign, 
which  vai  borne  before  Richard  L  in  tiqi  when  on  crusade 
"  to  the  tenor  of  the  heathen  beyond  the  sei,"  was  that  of  tbe 
duka  of  Norraandy;  bnt  even  ^ter  tbe  lost  of  Normandy  the 
dragon  vras  the  battle  standard  of  F.ngfj^h  kings  (iipium  rrgixii 
qati  Dracetur*  tncaM),  and  was  displayed,  t.t-  by  Henry  III.  in 
I  >45  wben  he  went  to  war  agaiott  Ihe  Webb.  Not  till  Ihe  lolh 
Centuiy,  under  King  Edward  VIL,  was  the  dragon  oHidally 
lesiotwl  at  prtper  only  to  the  British  race  ol  Ulher  Pendragon, 
by  its  Incorporation  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  dragon  ensign  wu 
common  (o  nearly  all  nations,  the  reason  for  its  popularily 
being  naively  staled  in  Ihe  romance  of  AUiu  (quoted  by  Du 
Cange), 

"Ce  vniloietit  Romalns  psner, 
Ce  sous  fait  dbuIi  k  ledoulei:" 
**  This  (be  Romans  used  to  carry,  TU*  makes  us  vety  much  to 
be  feared."    Thus  the  drafon  and  wyvem  (i.e.  a  iwo-Ieggcd 
snake,  M.E.  wrocn,  viper)  took  ibeir  place  as  heraldic  symbols 
(see  Hekaldbv). 

At  an  ecclesiastical  symbol  it  has  nmained  oinsistent  to  the 
present  day.  Wherever  it  is  represented  l(  means  the  fitinciplc 
ol  evU,  (he  devil  and  his  works.  In  (he  middle  ages  Ihe  chief 
of  these  works  was  heresy,  and  tbe  dragon  of  the  medieval 
cbuTch 'legends  and  mystery  plays  was  usually  heresy.  Thus 
the  knighlty  order  of  the  vanquished  dragon,  initituled  by  the 
emperor  Sigismund  in  141S,  celebrated  the  victory  of  ohhodoiy 
over  John  Huss.  Hell,  100,  is  represented  in  mctUcval  an  as  a 
dragon  wilh  gaping  jawi  belching  fire.    Of  the  dragons  carried 


u  some  have  become  fan 


1  effigy  in  religious 
the  GargouDle  (gargoyle)  at  Rouen,  the  GraUuy  at  friets,  ana  me 
T^rasque  at  Tarascbn.  Their  popularity  tended  to  disguise  their 
evil  significance  and  10  restore  loihem  something  of  (he  beoeficent 
qualities  of  tbe  andeni  Jnumltl  as  local  tutelary  genii. 

In  (he  Eatt,  at  the  ptetent  day,  the  dragon  is  the  national 
symlul  of  Chbta  and  Ihe  badge  of  Ihe  imperial  family,  and  as 
such  II  plays  a  large  pan  in  Chinese  an.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
dragons,  Ihougfa  regarded  as  powers  of  the  air,  are  wingless. 
They  ate  among  the  deified  fortes  of  nature  of  the  Taotst  rel^n, 
and  tbe  shrines  of  the  dragon-kings,  who  dweQ  partly  in  water 
and  partly  on  land,  are  tet  along  (he  banki  of  rivert. 

Tbe  constcllKion  Diaco  la*[*ii.  itrptm)  wat  probablv  •« 
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called  from  its  fanciful  likeness  to  a  snake.  Numerous  myths, 
in  various  countries,  are  however  connected  with  it.  The 
general  chaimcter  of  these  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Greek  story 
which  explains  the  oonstdUtion  as  being  the  dragon  of  the 
Heiperides  slain  by  Heracles  and  transhited  by  Hera  or  Zeus 
to  the  heavens. 
See  C  V.  Daremben  and  E.  Saglio,  DkHptmairt  dts  anttcuiiis 
xcqwu  H  tomaimts  (Paris,  1886,  Ac.).  b.v.  "Draco":  rauly- 
^isfowa,  ReaUncyeiopddu,  ■.v.  "  Drakon  ";  Du  Cange,  Chssarinm, 
B.V.  "Draco";  La  Grand*  Encyclopidu,  s-v.  "Dragon";  J.  B. 
Panthot,  Histotft  des  drofmu  tt  dts  tscarbrndts  (Lyons,  1601).  See 
alao  the  articles  Egypt:  TCdigtM,  and  Babylonun  and  Assy  man 
Rbligion.  (W.  a.  p.) 

In  aoobgy  the  name  "  dragon"  is  now  applied  to  a  highly 
interesting,  but  very  harmless,  group  of  small  flying  lixards  form- 
ing the.  genus  DracOf  bekuiging  to  the  Agamidae,  a  family  of 
Saurian  reptiles.  About  so  q>ecies  of  "  flying  drsgons  "  inhabit 
the  various  Indo-Malayan  countries;  one,  D.  dussumierit  occurs 
in  Madras.  Th^  are  small  creatures,  measuring  about  xo  in. 
long,  including  the  tail,  which  in  some  cases  is  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  length.  The  head  is  small,  and  the  throat  is  pro- 
vided with  three  pouches  which  are  spread  out  when  they  lie 
on  the  trunks  of  trees.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  remarluible 
for  the  wing-like  cutaneous  processes  with  which  their  sides  are 
provided,  and  which  are  extended  and  supported  by  greatly 
elongated  ribs.  These  form  a  sort  of  parachute  by  which  the 
animals  are  enabled  to  glide  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  trees 
on  which  they  live,  but,  being  altogether  independent  of  the  fore 
limbs,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  txve  wings,  nor  do  they  enable 
the  lisard  to  fly,  but  merely  to  make  extensive  leaps.  But  they 
have  the  habit  of  opeaing  and  folding  these  prettily  coloured 
organs,  when  resting  upon  a  branch,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  butterflies.  When  not  |n  use  they  are  folded 
by  the  side  after  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  the  drftgon  can 
then  walk  or  run  with  considerable  agility.  Its  food  consists 
of  insects. 

DRAOONBITI,  DOHBNIOO  (1763-1846),  Italian  double-bass 
player,  was  bom  in  Venice  on  the  7th  of  April  1763.  Having 
become  famous  as  a  performer  on  his  instrument,  he  went 
to  London  in  1794,  where  his  playing  created  a  furore.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Haydn  and  of  Beethoven,  and  a  well-known 
character  in  his  day.  He  died  in  London  on  the  x6th  of  April 
1846. 

DRAOOR-FLT  (Ger.  WassefJMHgfer;  Swed.  troOsldnda;  Dan. 
gtddsnud;  Dutch,  scherpsUkendevlieg;  Fr.  demoisdU),  the 
popular  English  name  applied  to  the  members  of  a  remarkable 
group  of  insects  which  formed  the  genus  Libellula  of  Linnaeus 
and  the  ancient  authors.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
they  appear  to  be  known  as  "  devil's  darning  needles,"  and  in 
many  parts  of  England  are  termed  "  horse-stingcrs."  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  (excepting  to  other  insects  upon 
which  th^  prey)  they  are  perfectly  innocuous,  though  some  of 
the  larger  species  can  inflict  a  momentarily  painful  bite  with 
their  powerful  jaws.  Their  true  systematic  position  is  still 
contested  and  somewhat  uncertain.  By  most  of  the  older 
systematists  they«wcre  placed  as  forming  part  of  the  hetero- 
geneous order  NeuropUra,  J.  C.  Fabricius,  however,  elevated 
them  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order,  which  he  termed  Odonata; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst  authors 
at  the  present  day,  that  term  is  almost  universally  employed 
for  the  group.  W.  ^.  Ezichson  transferred  all  the  groups  of 
so-called  NeuropUra  with  incomplete  metamorphoses,  hence  in- 
cluding the  dragon-flies,  as  a  division  of  OrtkopterOt  which  he 
termed  Pseuda-Neuropiera.  K.  E.  A.  Gerst&cker  more  recently 
also  retains  them  in  the  OrtkopterOt  terming  those  groups  in 
which  the  earlier  states  are  subaquatic  Ortkoptera  amphibotica. 
All  entomologists  are  agreed  in  maintaining  the  insects  as  form- 
ing a  group  marked  by  characters  at  once  extraordinary  and 
isohted  in  their  nature,  and  in  most  modern  classifications  they 
are  treated  as  a  distinct  order. 

The  group  Odonata 'in  divided  into  three  families,  and.  each  of 
these  again  into  two  subfamilies.  The  families  are  the  Ag^ 
onidat  Aescknidae  and  LibeiluUdat^the  first  including  the  sub- 


families CalopUrygina  and  Agrionino,  the  second  Compkima 
and  Atichnina,  and  the  third  Cordulina  and  Libeliulima. 

A  natomy. — ^The  ttnicture  of  a  dragon-fly  being  to  very  remarkable, 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  aomewhat  extensively  into  dctaiu.  The  head 
is  comparatively  small,  and  excavated  posteriorly,  connected  very 
slightly  with  the  prothorax.  on  which  it  turns  almost  as  on  a  pivot. 
The  eyes  are,  as  a  rule,  enormous,  often  contiguous,  and  occupyii^ 


which  are  smaller  in  proportion  than  m  almost  any  other  insects, 
consist  only  of  two  shon  swollen  basal  joints  and  a  5  or  6-joiBted 
bristle-like  thread.  The  large  labnim  conceab  the  jaws  and  inner 
mouth  parts.  The  lower  lip,  or  labium  (formed  by  the  conjoined 
second  maxillae),  is  attached  to  a  very  small  chin  piece  (or  mentum). 
and  is  generally  very  huge,  often  (Agriomidae)  divided  ahnost  to  its 
base  into  two  portions,  or  more  frequently  entire  or  nearly  so;  on 
each  side  of  it  are  two  usually  enormous  hypertrophied  pieces,  which 
form  the  "  palpi,"  and  which  are  often  furnished  at  the  tips  with  an 
articulated  spine  (or  terminal  joint^,  the  whole  structure  serving 
to  retain  the  prey.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  the  mouth  parts,  and  by  some  authors 
the  "  palpi  "  have  been  termed  the  side  pieces  of  the  lower  lip.  The 
prothorax  b  extremely  small,  consisting  of  only  a  narrow  ring.  The 
rest  of  the  thorax  is  very  laifje,  and  consolidated  into  a  single  piece 
with  oblique  sutures  on  the  sides  beneath  the  wings. 

The  abdomen  varies  excessiveljr  in  form,  the  two  extremes  being 
the  filiform  structure  observable  in  most  Agrionidae^  and  the  \'ery 
broad  and  depressed  formation  eeen  in  the  familiar  British  LibeUmu 
depressa.  It  consists  of  ten  distinct  segments,  whereof  the  basal  two 
and  those  at  the  apex  are  short,  the  others  elongate,  the  first  being 
excessively  short.  In  a  slit  on  the  under  aide  of  the  second  in  the 
male,  accompanied  by  external  protuberances,  are  concealed  the 
genital  organs:  on  the  under  side  of  the  eighth  in  the  female  is  a 
scale-like  formation,  indicating  the  entrance  to  the  oviduct.  The 
tenth  Is  always  (>rovided  in  both  sexes  with  prominent  appendages, 
differing  greatly  in  form,  and  often  furnishing  the  best  specific  (and 
even  generic)  characters. 

The  legs  varv  in  length  and  stoutness,  but  may,  as  a  rule,  be  termed 
long  ana  slender.  The  anterior  pair  probably  assist  in  capturing 
and  holding  insect  prey,  but  the  greatest  service  all  the  legs  render 
is  possibly  in  enabling  the  creature  to  rest  lightly,  so  that  it  can  quit 
a  position  of  repose  in  chase  of  pasung  prey  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner.  The  coxa  is  short  and  stout,  followed  by  a  still  Sorter 
trochanter:  the  femora  and  tibiae  long  and  slender,  almost  in- 
variably* furnished  on  their  under  surface  with  two  series  of  strong 
spines,  as  also  are  the  tarsi,  which  consist  of  three  slender  joints, 
the  last  having  two  long  and  slender  claws. 

The  wings  are  always  elongate,  and  furnished  with  strong  lonei- 
tudinal  neuratton  and  dense  transverse  ncrvules  strengthemng  toe 
already  strong  (although  typically  transparent)  membrane.  In 
the  Agrionidae  both  pairs  are  nearly  equal,  and  are  carried  vertically 
and  longitudinally  in  repose,  and  the  neuration  and  membrane  are 
less  strong;  hence  the  species  of  this  family  are  not  so  powerful  on 
the  wing  as  are  those  of  the  other  groups  in  which  the  wings  are 
horixontally  extended  in  a  position  ready  for  instant  servica.  The 
neuration  is  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  without  precise  analogy 
in  other  groups  of  insects,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into 
more  than  some  special  points.  The  arrangement  of  the  nervures  at 
the  base'of  the  wing  is  very  singular,  and  slight  differences  in  it  form 
useful  aids  to  classification.  In  the  Aesckntdae  and  LibeUulidae  this 
arrangement  results  in  the  formation  of  a  triangular  niace  (known 
as  the  "  triangle  "),  which  is  cither  open  or  traversed  by  nervulcs: 
but  in  many  Agnonidae  thu  space,  instead  of  being  triangular,  is 
oblong  or  elonfl^tcly  quadrate,  or  with  its  upper  edge  partly  straight 
and  partly  obfique.  This  fixitude  of  type  in  neuration  is  nor  one 
of  the  least  important  of  the  many  peculiarities  exhibited  in  these 
insects. 

The  interna]  structure  b  comparatively  nmpte.  The  existence 
of  salivary  glands,  denied  by  L.  Duprix,  has  been  asserted  by 
O.  Poletajewa.  The  rest  of  tne  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  an 
elongate  canal  extending  from  mouth  to  anus,  comprising  the 
oesopha^s,  stomach  and  intestine,  with  certain  dilatations  and 
constrictions;  the  characteristic  Malpightan  vessels  are  stated  to 
number  about  forty,  placed  round  tne  posterior  exrremity  of  the 
stomach.  Dragon-flies  eat  their  prey  completely,  and  do  not  content 
themselves  by  merely  sucking  its  luices;  the  harder  portions  are 
rejected  as  elongate,  nearly  dry,  pellets  of  excrement. 

Pairing. — But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  economy- 
one  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  from  remote 
tiroes — is  the  position  of  the  genital  organs;  and  the  corresponding 
anomalous  manner  in  which  the  pairing  of  the  sexes  and  impregnation 
b  effected.  In  the  male  the  intromittent  organ  is  situated  in  a  slit 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  second  abdominal  segment :  it  is  usually 
very  crooked  or  sinuous  in  form,  and  is  accompanied  by  sheaths,  and 
by  external  hooks  or  secondary  appendages,  and  also  by  seminal 
vessels.  But  the  ducts  of  the  vessels  connected  with  the  testes  unite 
and  open  on  the  under  surface  of  the  ninth  segment ;  hence,  before 
copulation  can  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vesseb  in  the  nteoad 
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their  place  arc  five  valves,  which  by  tlieir  sudden  opening  and 
closing  force  in  the  water  to  the  rectum,  the  walls  of  which  are 
furnished  with  branchial  lamellae.  The  alternate  opening  and 
dosing  of  these  valves  enables  the  creature  to  make  quick  jerks 
or  rushes  (incorrectly  termed  **  leaps  ")  through  the  water,*  and, 
in  conjunction  with  its  mouth  parts,  to  make  sudden  attacks 
upon  prey  from  a  considerable  distance.  Well-developed 
Acschnid  larvae  have  been  observed  to  take  atmospheric  air 
into  the  rectum.  The  lateral  angles  of  the  terminal  abdominal 
segments  are  sometimes  produced  into  long  curv<3l  spines.  In 
colour  these  larvae  are  generally  muddy,  and  they  frequently 
have  a  coating  of  muddy  particles,  and  hence  are  less  likely  to  be 
observed  by  their  victims.  If  among  insects  the  perfect  dragon- 
fly may  be  termed  the  tyrant  of  the  air,  so  may  its  larva  be  styled 
that  of  the  water.  Aquatic  insects  and  larvae  form  the  principal 
food,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  worms,  the  fry  of  fish,  and 
even  younger  larvae  of  their  own  species,  form  part  of  the  bill 
of  fare.  The  *'  nymph  "  when  arrived  at  its  full  growth  sallies 
forth  from  the  water,  and  often  crawls  a  considerable  distance 
(frequently  many  feet  up  the  trunks  of  trees)  before  it  fixes  itself 
for  the  final  change,  which  is  effected  by  the  thorax  splitting 
longitudinally  down  the  back,  through  which  fissure  the  perfect 
insect  gradually  drags  itself.  The  figures  indicate  this  process  as 
observed  in  Acschna  cyanea. 

The  Complete  Insect. — For  a  considerable  time  after  its  emer- 
gence a  dragon-fly  is  without  any  of  its  characteristic  colours, 
and  is  flaccid  and  weak,  the  wings  (even  in  those  groups  in  which 
*they  are  afterwards  horizontally  extended)  being  held  vertically 
in  a  line  with  the  abdomen.  By  degrees  the  parts  harden,  and 
the  insect  essays  its  first  flight,  but  even  then  the  wings  have 
little  power  and  are  semi-opaque  in  appearance,  as  if  dipped 
in  mucilage.  In  most  species  of  Calopicrygina,  and  in  some 
others,  the  prevailing  coloUr  of  the  body  is  a  brilliant  bronzy 
green,  blue  or  black,  but  the  colours  in  the  other  groups  vary 
much,  and  often  differ  in  the  sexes.  Thus  in  Libcllula  dcpressa 
the  abdomen  of  the  fully  adult  male  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
bloom,  whereas  that  of  the  female  is  yellow;  but  several  days 
elapse  before  this  pulverulent  appearance  is  attained,  and  a 
comparatively  young  male  is  yellow  like  the  female.  The  wings 
are  typically  hyaline  and  colourless,  but  in  many  spedes  (espe- 
cially Caloplcrygina  and  Libclhdina)  they  may  be  wholly  or 
in  part  opaque  and  often  black,  due  apparently  to  gfadual 
oxydization  of  a  pigment  between  the  two  membranes  of  which 
the  wings  are  composed;  the  brilliant  iridescence,  or  metallic 
lustre,  so  frequently  found  is  no  doubt  due  to  interference — the 
effect  of  minute  irrcgtilaritics  of  the  surface — and  not  produced 
by  a  pigment.  A  beautiful  little  genus  {Chakopteryx)  of  Colo- 
pUrygina  from  the  Amazon  is  a  gem  in  the  world  of  insects,  the 
posterior  wings  being  of  the  most  brilliant  fiery  metallic  colour, 
whereas  the  anterior  remain  hyaline. 

These  insects  are  pre-eminently  lovers  of  the  hottest  sunshine 
(a  few  are  somewhat  crepuscular),  and  the  most  powerful  and 
daring  on  the  wing  in  fine  weather  become  inert  and  compara- 
tively lifeless  when  at  rest  in  dull  weather,  allowing  themselves 
to  be  captured  by  the  fingers  without  making  any  effort  to  escape. 
Many  of  the  larger  spedes  {Aeschna,  &c.)  have  a  habit  of  affecting 
a  particular  twig  or  other  resting  place  like  a  fly-catcher  among 
birds,  darting  off  after  prey  and  making  long  excursions,  but 
returning  to  the  chosen  spot.  A.  R.  Wallace,  in  his  Malay 
Archipelago,  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lombok  use  the  large 
species  for  food,  and  catch  them  by  means  of  limed  twigs. 

They  axe  distributed  over  the  whole  world  excepting  the 
polar  regions,  but  are  espedally  insects  of  the  tropics.  At  the 
present  day  about  2300  spedes  are  known,  dispersed  unequally 
among  the  several  subfamilies  as  follows:  Agrionina,  700 
spedes;  C^opterygina,  280;  Gomphina,  320;  Aeschnina,  170; 
Corduliina,  130;  Libellulina,  600.  In  Europe  proper  only  zoo 
spedes  have  been  observed,  and  about  46  of  these  occur  in  the 
British  islands.  New  Zealand  is  excessivdy  poor,  and  can  only 
number  8  spedes,  whereas  they  are  very  numerous  in  Australia. 

*  A  similar  contrivance  was  suggested  and  (if  the  writer  mistakes 
not)  actually  tried  as  a  means  orpropelling  stumships. 


Some  spedes  are  often  seen  at  sea,  far  from  land,  in  calm  weather, 
in  troops  which  are  no  doubt  migratory;  the  common  Libetlula 
quadrimaculata,  which  inhabits  the  cold  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  been  frequently  seen  in  immense 
migratory  swarms.  One  spedes  {Paniala  JUnescens)  has  about 
the  widest  range  of  any  insect,  occurring  in  the  Old  World  from 
Kamtchatka  to  Australia,  and  in  the  New  from  the  Southern 
States  to  Chili,  also  all  over  Africa  and  the  Padiic  islands,  but  is 
not  found  in  Europe.  The  largest  spedes  occur  in  the  Aeschnina 
and  Agrionina;  a  member  of  the  former  subfamiy  from  Borneo 
expands  to  nearly  6|  in.,  and  with  a  moderatdy  strong  body 
and  powerful  form;  in  the  latter  the  Central  American  and 
Brazilian  Megaloprepus  cacrulatus  and  spedes  of  MecislogaOer 
are  very  large,  the  former  expanding  to  nearly  7  in.,  and  the 
latter  to  nearly  as  much,  but  the  abdomen  is  not  thicker  than 
an  ordinary  grass-stem  and  of  extreme  length  (fully  5  in.  in 
Mecislogaster). 

Fossils. — Among  fossil  insects  dragon-flics  hold  a  conspicuous 
position.  Not  only  do  they  belong  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  type,  but  in  addition,  the  large  wings  and 
strong  dense  reticulation  are  extremely  favourable  for  preserva- 
tion in  a  fossil  condition,  and  in  many  cases  all  the  intricate 
details  can  be  as  readily  followed  as  in  a  recent  example.  From 
the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Commcntry,  France,  C.  Brongniart 
has  described  several  genera  of  gigantic  insects  allied  to  dragon- 
flics,  but  with  less  spedalized  thoradc  segments  and  simpler 
wing-neuration.  These  form  a  spedal  group — the  Protodonata. 
True  Odonata  referable  to  the  existing  families  are  plentiful  in 
Mesozoic  formations;  in  England  they  have  been  found  more 
espedally  in  the  Purbeck  beds  of  Swanage,  and  the  vales  of 
Wardour  and  Aylesbury,  in  the  Stoncsfidd  Slate  series,  and  in 
the  Lias  and  Rhaetic  series  of  the  west  of  England.  But  the 
richest  strata  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Upper  Miocene  at 
Oeningen,  near  Schaffhausen  in  the  Rhine  valley;  the  Middle 
Miocene  at  Radaboj,  near  Krapina  in  Croatia;  the  Eocene  of 
Aix,  in  Provence;  and  more  espedally  the  celebrated  Secondary 
rocks  furnishing  the  lithographic  stone  of  Solcnhofen,  in  Bavaria. 
This  latter  deposit  wobld  appear  to  have  been  of  marine  origin, 
and  it  is  significant  that,  although  the  remains  of  gigantic 
dragon-flies  discovered  in  it  are  very  numerous  and  perfect,  no 
traces  of  their  subaquatic  conditions  have  been  found,  although 
these  as  a  rule  are  numerous  in  most  of  the  other  strata,  hence 
the  insects  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  drowned  in  the  sea 
and  washed  on  shore.  Many  of  these  Solenhofen  spedes  differ 
considerably  in  form  from  those  now  existing,  so  that  Dr  H.  A.  L. 
Hagen,  who  has  espedally  studied  them,  says  that  for  nearly  all 
it  is  necessary  to  make  new  genera.  It  is  of  great  interest,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  a  living  Malayan  genus  {Euphaea)  and  another 
living  genus  Uropetala,  now  confined  to  New  Zealand,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Solenhofen  deposits,  while  a  spedes  of  Mega^ 
podagrion  now  entirdy  Neotropical,  occurs  in  the  Eocene  beds 
of  Wyoming. 

A  notice  of  fossil  forms  should  not  be  conduded  without  the 

remark  that  indications  of  at  least  two  spedes  have  been  found 

in  amber,  a  number  disproportionately  small  if  compared  with 

other  insects  entombed  therein;    but  it  must  be  remembered 

that  a  dragon-fly  is,  as  a  rule,  an  insect  of  great  power,  and  in  all 

probability  those  then  existing  were  able  to  extricate  themsdves 

if  acddentally  entangled  in  the  resin. 

See  E.  de  Selys-Longchamps,  Monorrafhie  des  Libdttdidies 
d^Eurof>e  (Brussels,  1840);  Synopses  des  Agnonines,  CahpUrygines. 
Comphines,  et  Cordulines,  with  Supplements  (Brussels,  irom  1853 
to  1877);  E.  de  Sclys-Longchamps  and  H.  A.  L.  Hagcn,  Reoue  des 
Odonaies  d' Europe  (Brussels,  1850);  Monogra^ie  des  CahpUrygines 
et  des  Gomphines  (Brus5els,  1854  and  1858) ;  Charpenticr.  LtbeUulinae 
europeae  (Leipzijr,  i8ao).  For  modem  systematic  work  see  various 
papers  by  R.  M'Ladilan,  P.  P.  Calvert,  J.  G.  Needham,  R.  Martin. 
E.  B.  Williamson,  F.  Karsch,  &c.;  also  H.  Tumpd,  Die  CeradfiA^ 
Mitfdeuropas  (Eisenach,  1900);  and  W.  F.  Kirby,  CaSalogue  of 
Neuroptera  Odtmata  (London,  1 890).  For  habits  and  details  of  trans- 
formation and  larval  life,  see  L.  C.  Miall,  Natural  History  of  Aquatic 
Insects  (London.  1895):  H.  Dewitz.  ZooL  Ana,  xiii.  O^);  ^ad 
J.  G.  Nredham,  Bull.  New  Yorh  Museum,  bcviii.  (1903).    For 


graphical  distribution,  G.  H.  Carpenter,  Set.  Proe.  R.  Dublin  ..>»». 
viii.  (1897).    For  British  spedes  W.  J.  Lucas.  H^ndbooh  i>/  Britisk 
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Dngonfiies  (London,  1899).  For  wings  and  roechaniam  of  flight, 
R.  von  Lendeofeld,  S.B.  Akad.  Wien,  bcxxiU.  (18S1),  and  J.  G. 
Necdham,  Proc  U.S,  NaL  Mus,  xxvi.  (190^).  For  general  mor- 
phology, R.  Heymons,  AbkandL  k.  Preuss.  /LiadL  (1806),  and  Ann. 
Hofmns.  Wsin,  six.  (1904).  (R.  M'L. ;  G.  H.  C.) 

DRAOOITS  BLOOD,  a  red-coloored  resin  obuincd  from  several 
tpcdea  of  phints.  Calamus  draco  (Willd.),  one  of  the  rotang  or 
nittan  palms,  which  produces  much  of  the  dragon's  blood  of 
commerce,  is  a  native  of  Further  India  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. The  fruit  is  round,  pointed,  scaly,  and  the  size  of  a  large 
cherry,  and  when  ripe  is  coated  with  the  rc^nous  exudation 
known  as  dragon's  blood.  The  finest  dragdi|'s  blood,  called 
jemang  or  djernang  in  the  East  Indies,  is  obtained  by  b«ating 
or  shaking  the  gathered  fruits,  sifting  out  Impurities,  and  melting 
by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  placing  in  boiling  water; 
the  resin  thus  purified  is  then  usually  moulded  vaXp  sticks  or 
quills,  and  after  being  wrapped  in  reeds  or  pabn-lcaves,  is  ready 
for  market.  An  impxurer  and  inferior  kind,  sold  in  lumps  of 
considerable  size,  is  extracted  from  the  fruits  by  boiling.  Dragon'a 
blood  is  dark  red-brown,  nearly  opaque  and  brittle,  contains 
small  shell-like  flakes,  and  gives  when  ground  a  fine  red  powder; 
it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  If 
heated  it  giveis  off  beiuoic  add.  In  Europe  it  was  once  valued 
as  a  medicine  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  and  is  now 
used  for  colouring  varnishes  and  lacquers;  in  China,  where  It  is 
mostly  consumed,  it  b  employed  to  give  a  red  facing  to  writing 
paper.  The  drop  dragon's  blood  of  commerce,  called  cinnabar 
by  Pliny  {N.H.  xxxiil.  39),  and  sangire  de  dragon  by  Barbosa  was 
formerly  and  is  still  one  of  the  products  of  Socotra,  and  is 
obtain^  from  Dracaena  cinnabari.  The  dragon's  blood  of  the 
Canary  Islands  is  a  resin  procured  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  from  cracks  in  the  trtuik  of  Dracaena  draco.  The  hardened 
juice  of  a  euphorbiaceous  tree,  Croton  draco,  a  resin  resembling 
kino,  is  the  sangre  del  drago  or  dragon's  blood  of  the  Mexicans, 
used  by  them  as  a  vuberary  and  astringent. 

DRAGOON  (Fr.  dragon j  Ger.  Dragoner),  originally  a  mounted 
soldier  trained  to  fight  on  foot  only  (see  Cavalry).  This 
mounted  infantryman  of  the  late  x6th  and  X7th  centuries,  like 
hb  comrades  of  the  infantry  who  were  styled  "pike"  and 
*'  shot,"  took  his  name  from  his  weapon,  a  spedcs  of  carbine 
or  short  muskiet  called  the  "  dragon."  Dragoons  were  organized 
not  in  squadrons  but  in  companies,  like  the  foot,  and  their  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  bore  infantry  titles.  The  invariable 
tendency  of  the  old-fashioned  dragoon,  who  was  always  at  a 
disadvantage  when  engaged  against  true  cavalry,  was  to  improve 
his  horsemanship  and  armament  to  the  cavalry  standard.  Thus 
"  dragoon  "  came  to  mean  medium  cavalry,  and  this  significance 
the  word  has  retained  since  the  early  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
save  for  a  few  local  and  temporary  returns  to  the  original  mean- 
ing. The  phrases  "  to  dragoon  "  and  "  dragonnade  "  bear 
witness  to  the  mounted  infantry  period,  this  arm  being  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  form  of  cavaby  for  police  work  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  "  Dragonnadcs,"  properly  so  called, 
were  the  operations  of  the  troops  (chiefly  motmted)  engaged  in 
enforcing  Louis  XIV. 's  decrees  against  Protestants  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  British  service  the 
dragoons  (xst  Royals,  and  Scots  Greys,  6th  InnisklUings)  are 
heavy  cavalry,  the  Dragoon  Guards  (seven  regiments)  sre 
medium,  as  are  the  dragoons  of  other  countries.  The  light 
cavalry  of  the  British  army  in  the  x8th  and  early  X9th  century 
was  for  the  most  part  called  light  dragoons. 

DRAGUIGH AN,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Var 
in  S.E.  France;  51  m.  N.E.  of  Toulon,  and  a8(  m.  N.W.  of 
Fr€jus  by  rail;  situated  at  a  height  of  679  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  wooded  heights  of  Malmont, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nartuby  river;  pop.  (X906)  7766. 
It  possesses  no  notable  buildings,  save  a  modem  parish  church, 
a  prefecture,  also  modem,  and  a  building  wherein  are  housed  the 
town  library  and  a  picture  gallery,  with  some  fair  works  of  art. 
In  modem  times  the  ramparts  have  been  demolished,  and  new 
wide  streets  pierced  through  the  town. 

DRAINAOB  OF  LAND.  The  verb  "  to  drain,"  with  iU  sub- 
stantives "  drain  "  and  "  drainage,"  represents  the  O.  Eng. 


dre&knian,  from  the  same  root  found  in  "  dry,"  and  signifies 
generally  the  act  of  drawing  off  moi&ture  or  liquid  from  some- 
where, and  so  drinking  dry,  and  (figuratively)  exhausting;  the 
substantive  "  drain  "  being  thus  used  not  only  in  the  direct 
sense  of  a  channel  for  carrying  off  liquid,  but  also  figuratively 
for  a  very  small  amount  such  as  would  be  left  as  dregs.  The 
term  "  drainage  "  is  appb'cd  generally  to  all  operations  involving 
the  drawing  off  of  water  or  other  liquid,  but  more  particularly 
to  those  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  soil  in  agriculture, 
or  with  the  removal  of  water  and  refuse  from  streets  and  houses. 
For  the  last,  see  Sewebage;  the  following  article  being  devoted 
to  the  agricultural  aspects  of  this  subject.  Sec  also  the  articles 
Reclavatxon  of  Land,  Canal,  Irugation,  Rives  Encineeb- 
INO,  Water  Supply  and  (law)  Water  Riobts. 

Agricultural  or  field  drunage  consists  in  the  freeing  of  the  soil 
from  stagnant  and  superfluous  water  by  means  of  surface 
or  underground  channels.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
draining  of  land  on  a  large  scale  which  is  exemplified  in  the  re- 
clamation of  the  English  Fens  (see  Fens).  Surface  drainage  Is 
usually  effected  by  ploughing  the  land  into  convex  ridges  off 
which  the  water  runs  into  intervening  furrows  and  is  conveyed 
into  ditches.  For  several  reasons  this  method  is  ineffective,  and, 
where  possible,  is  now  superseded  by  underground  drainage  by 
means  of  pipe-tiles.  Land  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  with 
respect  to  drainage  unless  the  rain  that  falls  upon  it  can  sink 
down  to  the  minimum  depth  required  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  roots  of  crops  and  thence  find  vent  cither  through 
a  naturally  porous  subsoil  or  by  artificial  channels. 

A  few  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  overmuch 
water  in  the  soil  may  be  enumerated.  Wet  land,  if  in  grass, 
produces  only  the  coarser  grasses,  and  many  subaquatic  plants 
and  mosses,  which  are  of  little  /or  no  value  for  pasturage;  its 
herbage  is  late  in  spring,  and  fails  early  in  autumn;  the  animals 
grazed  upon  It  are  unduly  Liable  to  disease,  and  sheep,  especially; 
to  foot-rot  and  liver-rot.  In  the  case  of  arable  land  the  crops  are 
poor  and  moisture-loving  weeds  flourish.  Tillage  operations  on 
such  land  are  easily  interrupted  by  rain,  and  the  period  always 
much  limited  in  which  they  can  be  prosecuted  at  all;  the  com- 
pactness and  toughness  of  the  soil  rendera  each  operation  more 
arduous,  and  its  repetition  more  necessary  than  In  the  case  of 
dry  land.  The  surface  must  necessarily  be  thrown  into  ri.dgcs, 
and  the  furrows  and  cross-cuts  cleared  out  after  each  process 
of  tillage,  and  upon  this  surface-drainage  as  much  labour  is 
expended  in  twenty  years  as  would  suffice  to  make  undcr-drains 
enough  to  lay  it  permanently  dry.  With  all  these  precautions 
the  best  seed  time  is  often  missed,  and  this  usually  proves  the 
prelude  to  a  scanty  crop,  or  to  a  late  and  disastrous  harvest. 
The  cultivation  of  the  turnip  and  other  root  crops,  which  require 
the  soil  to  be  wrought  to  a  deep  and  free  tilth,  either  becomes 
altogether  impracticable  and  must  be  abandoned  for  the  safe 
but  costly  bare  fallow,  or  is  carried  out  with  great  labour  and 
hazard;  and  the  crop,  when  grown,  can  neither  be  removed  from 
the  ground,  nor  consumed  upon  it  by  sheep  without  damage  by 
"  poaching." 

The  roots  of  plants  require  both  air  and  warmth.  A  deep 
stratum  through  which  water  can  percolate,  but  in  which  it 
can  never  stagnate,  is  therefore  necessary.  A  waterlogged  soil 
b  impenetrable  by  air,  and  owing  to  the  continuous  process  of 
evaporation  and  radiation,  its  temperature  Is  much  below  that  of 
drained  soil.  The  suriace  of  the  water  in  the  supersaturated 
soil  is  known  as  the  "  water-table  "  and  Is  exemplified  In  water 
standing  in  a  well.  Water  will  rise  in  clay  by  capillarity  to  a 
height  of  50  in.,  in  sand  to  aa  in.  Above  the  "  water-table  " 
the  water  is  held  by  capillarity,  and  the  percentage  of  water  held 
decreases  as  we  approach  the  surface  where  there  may  be  perfect 
drjmess.  Draining  reduces  the  "  surface  tension  "  of  the  capil- 
lary water  by  removal  of  the  excess,  but  the  "  water-table '' 
may  be  many  feet  below.  Drains  ordinarily  remove  only  excess 
of  capillary  water,  an  excc^  of  percolating  water  in  wet  weather. 

In  setting  about  the  draining  of  a  field,  or  farm,  or  estate,  the 
first  point  is  to  secure  a  proper  outfall.  The  lines  of  the  receiving 
drains  must  next  be  determined,  and  then  the  direction  of  the 
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parallel  drains.  The  former  must  occupy  the  lowest  part  •£  the 
natural  hollows,  and  the  latter  must  run  in  the  line  of  the  greatest 
slope  of  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  flat  land,  where  a  fall  is 
obtained  chiefly  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  drains  at  their 
lower  ends,  these  lines  may  be  disposed  in  any  direction  that  is 
found  convenient;  but  in  undulating  ground  a  single  field  may 
require  several  distinct  sets  of  drains  lying  at  different  angles, 
so  as  to  suit  its  several  slopes.  When  a  field  is  ridged  in  the  line 
of  the  greatest  ascent  of  the  ground,  there  is  an  obvious  con- 
venience in  adopting  the  furrows  as  the  site  of  the  drains;  but 
wherever  this  is  not  the  case  the  drains  must  be  laid  off  to  suit 
the  contour  of  the  ground,  irrespective  of  the  furrows  altogether. 
When  parts  of  a  field  are  fliat,  and  other  parts  have  a  considerable 
acclivity,  it  is  expedient  to  cut  a  receiving  drain  near  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slopes,  and  to  give  the  flat  ground  an  independent 
set  of  drains.  In  laying  off  receiving  drains  it  is  essential  to  give 
hedgerows  and  trees  a  good  offing,  lest  the  conduit  be  obstructed 
by  the  roots. 

When  a  main  drain  is  so  placed  that  parallel  ones  empty  into 
it  from  both  sides,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  inlets  of  the 
latter  are  not  made  exactly  opposite  to  each  other.  Much  of 
the  success  of  draining  depends  on  the  skilful  planning  of  these 
main  drains,  and  in  making  them  large  enough  to  discharge  the 
greatest  flow  of  water  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  Very 
long  main  drains  are  to  be  avoided.  Numerous  outlets  are  also 
objectionable,  from  their  liability  to  obstruction.  An  outlet  to 
an  area  of  from  xo  to  15  acres  is  a  good  arrangement.  These 
outlets  should  be  faced  with  mason  work,  and  guarded  with  iron 
gratings. 

The  distance  and  depth  apart  of  the  parallel  drains  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  reference  to  the  texture  of  the  soil.  In  an 
impervious  clay  the  flow  of  the  water  is  much  impeded  and  the 
water-table  can  be  controlled  only  by  frequent  lines  of  pipes. 
On  such  land  it  is  customary  to  lay  them  about  3  ft.  from  the 
surface  and  from  25  to  ax  ft.  apart.  In  lighter  soils  the  depth, 
and  proportionately  the  distance  apart,  is  increased,  but  the 
drains  are  rarely  more  than  4  ft.  6  in.  below  the  surface,  though 
they  may  be  75  or  xoo  apart.  A  fall  of  at  least  x  in  200  is 
desirable. 

There  are  various  forms  of  under-drainage,  some  of  them 
alluded  to  in  the  historical  section  below,  but  by  far  the  common- 
est is  by  means  of  cylindrical  or  oval  pipes  of  burnt  clay  about 
I  ft.  in  length,  sometimes  supplemented  by  collars,  though 
nowadays  the  use  of  these  is  being  abandoned.  Pipes  vary  in 
bore  from  2  in.  for  the  parallel  to  6  in.  for  the  main  .drains. 

In  constructing  a  drain,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  bottom  be 
cut  out  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  pipes  and  no  more.  Pipes, 
when  accurately  fitted  in,  are  much  less  liable  to  derangement 
than  when  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  trench  several  times  their 
width,  into  which  a  mass  of  loose  earth  must  necessarily  be 
returned.  This  is  easily  effected  in  the  case  of  soils  tolerably 
free  from  stones  by  the  use  of  draining  spades  and  the  tile-hook 
which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  tile-hook  is 
an  implement  by  means  of  which  the  pipes  may  be  lowered  from 
the  edge  of  the  trench  and  laid  at  the  bottom.  An  implement, 
sometimes  propelled  by  steam,  known  as  the  draining  plough, 
can  be  used  for  opening  the  trenches.  Draining  can  be  carried 
on  at  all  seasons,  but  is  usually  best  done  in  autumn  or  summer. 
A  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  experienced  workman  should 
be  selected  to  lay  the  pipes,  with  instructions  to  set  no  pipes 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  depth  of  the  drains  and  level  of  the 
bottoms  are  correct.  The  expense  of  tile-drainage  may  vary 
from  about  £2:ios.  per  acre  on  loose  soils  to  £10  an  acre  on  the 
most  tenacious  soils,  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  the  pipes, 
the  depth  of  the  trenches  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
dug,  all  influencing  the  cost  of  the  process. 

Drainage  is  not  a  modem  discovery.  The  Romans  were 
careful  to  keep  their  arable  lands  dry  by  means  of  open  trenches 
or  covered  drains  filled  with  stones  or  twigs.  It  is  at  least  several 
centuries  since  covered  channels  of  various  kinds  were  used  by 
British  husbandmen  for  drying  their  land.  Walter  Blith  (sec 
Acucultvre)  about  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century  wrote  of 


the  improvement  which  might  be  effected  ita  barren  land  by  free- 
ing it  from  the  excess  of  stagnant  water  on  or  near  the  surface 
by  means  of  channels  filled  with  faggots  or  stones,  but  his 
principles,  never  generally  adopted,  were  ultimately  forgotten. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century.  Joseph  Elkington,  a 
Warwickshire  farmer,  discovered  a  plan  of  laying  dry  sloping 
ground  that  is  drowned  by  the  outbursting  of  springs.  When 
the  higher-lying  portion  of  such  land  is  porous,  rain  falling  upon 
it  sinks  down  until  it  is  arrested  by  day  or  other  impervious 
matter,  which  causes  it  again  to  issue  at  the  surface  and  wet  the 
lower-lying  ground.  Elkington  showed  that  by  cutting  a  deep 
drain  through  the  clay,  aided  when  necessary  by  wells  or  auger 
holes,  the  subjacent  bed  of  sand  or  gravel  in  which  a  body  of 
water  is  pent  up  by  the  day,  as  in  a  vessel,  might  be  tapped 
and  the  water  conveyed  harmlessly  in  the  covered  drain  to  the 
nearest  ditch  or  stream.  In  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  and  in  the  hands  of  skilful  drainers,  Elkington's 
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plan,  known  as  "  sink-hole  drainage,"  by  bringing  into  play  the 
natural  drainage  furnished  by  porous  strata,  is  often  eminently 
successful. 

During  the  subsequent  thirty  or  forty  srears  most  of  the  drain- 
ing that  took  place  was  on  this  system,  and  an  immense  capital 
was  expended  in  such  works  with  varying  results.  Things 
continued  in  this  position  until  about  1823,  when  James  Smith 
of  Dcanston,  having  discovered  anew  those  principles  of  draining 
so  long  before  indicated  by  Blith,  proceedeid  to  exemplify  them 
in  his  own  practice,  and  to  expound  them  to  the  public  in  a  way 
that  speedily  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  draining, 
and  marked  an  era  in  agricultural  progress.  Instead  of  persisting 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  dry  extensive  areas  by  a  few  dexterous 
cuts,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  providing  every  fidd  that 
needed  draining  at  all  with  a  complete  system  of  pantUd  under- 
ground channels,  running  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  slope  of  the 
ground,  and  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  whole  rain  falling  at 
any  time  upon  the  surface  should  sink  down  and  be  carried  off 
by  the  drains.  A  main  receiving  drain  was  to  be  carried  along 
the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  with  sub-drains  in  every  subor- 
dinate hoirow  that  the  ground  presented.  The  distances  between 
drains  he  showed  must  be  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  reten- 
tivencss  of  the  ground  operated  upon,  and  gave  xo  to  40  ft.  as 
the  limits  of  their  dbtance  apart.  The  depth  which  he  prescribed 
for  his  parallel  drains  was  30  in.,  and  these  were  to  be  filled  with 
12  in.  of  stones  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  3-in.  ring — in 
short  a  new  edition  of  Blith's  drain.     Josiah  Parkes,  engineer 
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to  the  Royal  Asricultural  Society,  advocated  a  greater  distance 
apart  for  the  drains,  and,  in  order  that  the  subterranean  water 
might  be  reached,  a  depth  of  at  least  4  ft. 

The  cultivated  lands  of  Britain  being  disposed  in  ridges  which 
usually  lie  in  the  line  of  greatest  ascent,  it  became  customary 
to  form  the  drains  in  each  furrow,  or  in  each  alternate,  or  third 
or  fourth  one,  as  the  case  might  require,  or  views  of  economy 
dictate  and  hence  the  system  soon  came  to  be  popularly  called 
"  furrow  draining.**  From  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  drains,  the  terms  "  frequent "  and  "  parallel  '*  were  also 
applied  to  it.  Smith  himself  more  appropriately  named  it,  from 
its  effects,  "thorough  draining."  The  sound  principles  thus 
promulgated  by  him  were  speedily  adopted  and  extensively 
carried  into  practice.  The  great  labour  and  cost  incurred  in 
procuring  stones  in  adequate  quantities,  and  the  difficulty  of 
carting*  them  in  wet  seasons,  soon  led  to  the  substitution  of 
"  tiles,"  and  soles  of  burnt  earthenware.  The  limited  supply 
and  high  price  of  these  tiles  for  a  time  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  new  system  of  draining;  but  the  invention  of  tile-making 
machines  removed  this  impediment,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  this 
fundamental  agricultural  improvement.  The  substitution  of 
cylindrical  pipes  for  the  origiiud  horse-shoe  tiles  has  stiU  further 
lowered  the  cost  and  increased  the  efficiency  and  permanency 
of  drainage  works. 

The  system  introduced  by  Smith  of  Deanstonhas  now  been 
virtually  adopted  by  all  drainers.  Variations  in  matters  of 
detail  (having  respect  chiefly  to  the  depth  and  distance  apart 
of  the  paralld  drains)  have  indeed  been  introduced;  but  the 
distinctive  features  of  his  system  are  recognized  and  acted 
upon. 

A  great  stfmulus  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  land  by  the 
paMtng  in  England  of  a  wriet  of  acts  of  parliament,  which  removed 
certain  obstacles  that  effectually  hindered  tenants  with  limited 
interests  from  investing  capital  in  works  of  drainage  and  kindred 
amelioration.  The  Public  Money, Drainage  Acts  1846-1856  author- 
ised the  advance  of  public  money  to  landowners  to  enable  them  to 
make  improvements  in  their  lands,  not  only  by  draining,  but  bv 
irrigation,  the  making  c^  permanent  roads,  cleann^,  erecting  build- 
ings, planting  for  shelter,  &c  The  rapid  absorption  of  the  funds 
provided  t^  these  acts  led  to  further  legislative  measures  by  which 
private  capital  was  rendered  available  for  the  improvement  of  land. 
A  series  of  special  improvement  acts  were  passed,  authorising 
companies  to  execute  or  advance  money  for  executing  improvements 
in  land.  Finally,  the  Land  Improvement  Act  1864,  amended  and 
extended  by  the  act  of  1899,  nve  facilities  for  borrowing  money  by 
diarging  tlie  cost  of  draimng.Tkc.,  as  a  rent-charge  upon  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  land.  The  instalments  must  be  repaid  with  interest  in 
equal  amounts  extending  over  a  fixed  term  of  years  by  the  tenant 
for  life  during  his  lifetime,  the  tenant  being  bound  ta  maintain  the 
improvements* 

See  C  G.  Elliott,  Enpneenni  for  Land  Drainaze  (New  York, 
1903):  F.  H.  King.  IrntaUon  and  Drainau  (New  York,  1 899); 
G.  S.  Mitchell,  Handbook  of  Land  Drainage  (lx>ndon,  1898),  with  a 
good  bibliogiapby. 

DRAKB,  SIR  FRAHCn  {e.  1545-1 595) >  English  admiral,  was 
bom  near  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  about  1545  according  to  most 
cariy  authorities,  but  possibly  as  early  as  1539  (see  Corbett, 
voL  L,  Appendix  A).  His  father,  a  yeoman  and  a  zealous 
Protestant,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Kent  during  the 
persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Qucea  Maiy.  He  obtained  a  naval 
chaplaincy  from  Qutea  Elizabeth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  after- 
wards vicar  of  Upnor  Church  (evidently  a  misprint  or  slip  of  the 
pen  for  Upchurch)  on  the  Medway.  Young  Drake  was  educated 
At  the  expense  and  under  the  care  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was 
his  kinsman;  and,  after  passing  an  apprenticeship  on  a  coasting 
vcasd,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  risen  to  be  purser  of  a  ship 
trading  to  Biscay.  At  twenty  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea; 
and  at  twenty-two  he  was  made  captain  of  the  "  Judith."  In 
that  capacity  he  was  in  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved  most  gallantly  in  the  actions 
under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  England, 
having  acquired  great  reputation,  though  with  the  loss  of  ail  the 
money  which  he  had  embarked  in  the  expedition.  In  1570  be 
obtained  a  regular  privateering  commission  from  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth, the  powers  of  which  he  immediately  exercised  in  a  cruise 
in  tlM  Spanish  Main.  Having  next  projected  an  attack  against 


the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  to  indemnify  himself  for  his 
former  losses,  he  set  sail  in  1573,  with  two  small  ships  named 
the  "  Pasha  *'  and  the  "  Swan."  He  was  afterwards  joined  by 
another  vessel;  and  with  this  small  squadron  he  took  and 
plundered  the  Spanish  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  With  his  men 
he  penetrated  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  committed 
great  havoc  among  the  Spanish  shipping.  From  the  top  of  a  tree 
which  he  climbed  while  on  the  isthmus  he  obtained  his  first  view 
of  the  Pacific,  and  resolved  "  to  sail  an  English  ship  in  these 
seas."  In  these  expeditions  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  Maroons, 
descendants  of  escaped  negro  slaves,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  a  desultory  warfare  with  the  Spaniards.  Having  embarked 
his  men  and  filled  his  ships  with  plunder,  he  bore  away  for 
England,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August  1573. 

His  success  and  honourable  demeanour  in  this  expedition 
gained  him  high  reputation;  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
riches  served  to  raise  him  still  higher  in  popular  esteem.  Having 
fitted  out  three  frigates  at  his  own  expense,  he  sailed  with  them 
to  Ireland,  and  rendered  effective  service  as  a  volunteer,  under 
Walter,  earl  of  Essex,  the  father  of  the  famous  but  unfortunate 
earl.  After  his  patron's  death  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (whether  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  is  doubtful),  and  obtained  a  favourable  reception.  In 
this  way  he  acquired  the  means  of  undertaking  the  expedition 
which  has  immortalized  his  name.  The  first  proposal  he  made 
was  to  undertake  a  vojrage  into  the  South  Seas  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  which  no  Englishman  had  hitherto  ever 
attempted.  This  project  having  been  well  received  at  court, 
the  queen  furnished  him  with  means;  and  his  own  fame  quickly 
drew  together  a  sufficient  force.  The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed 
on  this  enterprise  consisted  of  only  five  small  vessels,  and  their 
united  crews  mustered  only  x66  men.  Starting  on  the  Z3th 
of  December  1577,  his  course  lay  by  the  west  coast  of  Morocco 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  He  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil  on 
the  6th  of  April,  and  entered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  he  parted 
company  with  two  of  his  ships;  but  having  met  them  again, 
and  taken  out  their  provisions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  On  the 
19th  of  June  he  entered  the  port  of  St  Julian's,  where  he  remained 
two  months,  partly  to  lay  in  provisions,  and  partly  delayed  by 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Thomas  Doughty,  who  had  plotted 
against  him.  On  the  21st  of  August  he  entered  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  passage  of  the  straits  took  sixteen  days,  but  then 
a  storm  carried  the  ships  to  the  west;  on  the  7th  of  October, 
having  made  back  for  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  Drake's  ship  and 
the  two  vessels  under  his  vice-admiral  Captain  Wynter  were 
separated,  and  the  latter,  missing  the  rendezvous  arranged, 
returned  to  England.  Drake  went  on,  and  came  to  Mocha  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Chile,  on  the  35th  of  November.  He  thence 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru,  taking 
all  opportiuities  of  seizing  Spanish  ships,  and  attacking  them 
on  shore,  till  his  men  were  satiated  with  plunder;  and  then 
coasted  along  the  shores  of  America,  as  far  as  48^  N.  lat.,  In  an 
unsuccessful  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic 
Having  landed,  however,  he  named  the  country  New  Albion, 
and  took  possession  of  it  In  the  name  of  Qattn  Elizabeth. 
Having  careened  his  ship,  he  sailed  thence  on  the  26th  of  July 
1579  for  the  Moluccas.  On  the  4th  of  November  he  got  sight 
of  those  tdands,  and,  arriving  at  Tcmate,  was  extremely  well 
received  by  the  sultan.  On  the  xoth  of  December  he  made  the 
Celebes,  where  his  ship  unfortunately  struck  upon  a  rock,  but 
was  taken  off  without  much  damage.  On  the  nth  of  March  he 
arrived  at  Java,  whence  he  intended  to  have  directed  his  course 
to  Malacca;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to  alter  his  purpose, 
and  to  think  of  returning  home.  On  the  36th  of  March  1580  he 
again  set  saH;  and  on  the  xsth  of  June  he  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  having  then  on  board  only  fifty-seven  men  and 
three  casks  of  water.  He  passed  the  line  on  the  xzth  of  July, 
and  on  the  x6th  reached  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  watered. 
On  the  X  zth  of  September  he  made  the  Island  of  Terceira,  and  on 
the  26th  of  September  (?)  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth. 
This  voyage  round  the  world,  the  first  accomplished  by  an 
F.ngnshm«n,  was  thus  performed  in  two  years  and  about  ten 
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months.  The  queen  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  to  recog- 
nize his  achievements  or  not,  on  the  ground  that  such  recognition 
might  lead  to  complications  with  Spain,  but  she  finally  dedded 
in  his  favour.  Accordingly,  soon  after  his  arrival  she  paid  a 
visit  to  'Deptford,  went  on  board  his  ship,  and  there,  after 
partaking  of  a  banquet,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, at  the  same  time  declaring  her  entire  approbation  of  all 
that  he  had  done.  She  likewise  gave  directions  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  slup,  the  "  Golden  Hind,"  that  it  might  remain  a 
monument  of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory.  After  the  hipse 
of  a  century  it  decayed  and  had  to  be  broken  up.  Of  the  sound 
timber  a  chair  was  made,  which  was  presented  by  Charles  II. 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  1582  Drake  became  mayor  of 
Plymouth;  and  in  1585  he  married  a  second  time,  his  first  wife 
having  died  in  1583.  In  1585,  hostilities  having  commenced 
with  Spain,  he  again  went  to  sea,  sailing  with  a  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  taking  the  cities  of  Santiago  (in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands),  San  Domingo,  Cartagena  and  St  Augustine.  In 
2587  be  went  to  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail;  and  having 
received  intelligence  of  a  great  fleet  being  assembled  in  the 
bay  of  Cadis,  and  destined  to  form  part  of  the  Armada,  he 
with  great  courage  entered  the  port  on  the  19th  of  April,  and 
there  burnt  upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping — a  feat  which 
he  afterwards  jocosely  called  "singeing  the  king  of  Spain's 
beard."  In  1 588,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  approaching 
England,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice-admiral  under 
Lord  Howard,  and  made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  commanded 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed  the  projector  of  the 
invasion,  and  who  struck  at  once  on  learning  his  adversary's 
name. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Drake's' name  is  mentioned 
in  the  singular  diplomatic  communication  from  the  king  of 
Spain  which  preceded  the  Armada: — 

"  Te  veto  ne  pergas  belto  defendere  Belgas; 
Quae  Dracus  eripuit  nunc  restituantur  oportet; 
Quas  pater  evertit  jubeo  te  condcre  cellas: 
ReUgio  Papae  fac  restituatur  ad  unguem." 

To  these  lines  the  queen  made  this  extempore  response: — 
"  Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fiant  mandata  kalendas." 

In  1589  Drake  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  restore  Dom 
Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the  land  foixcs  being  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  John  Norreys;  but  they  had  hardly  put  to  sea  when  the 
commanders  differed,  and  thus  the  attempt  proved  abortive. 
But  as  the  war  with  Spain  continued,  a  more  formidable  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out,  under  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  against  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  than  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken  during  the  whole  course  of  it.  Here, 
however,  th«  commanders  again  disagreed  about  the  plan; 
and  the  result  in  like  manner  disappointed  public  expectation. 
These  disasters  were  keenly  felt  by  Drake,  and  were  the  principal 
cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  board  his  own  ship,  near 
the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  28th  of 
January  t$gs. 

The  older  Lives  by  Samuel  Carke  (1671)  and  John  Barrow,  junr. 
(1843),  have  been  supcneded  by  fuiian  Corbett's  two  admirable 
volumes  on  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy  (1898),  the  best  source  of 
information  on  the  subiect,  which  were  preceded  by  the  same 
author's  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Action  "  series 
(1890).  See  also  E.  J.  Payne's  edition  of  Vo^fafu  of  Ike  Elizabetkan 
Seamen  to  A  merica :  Tkirteen  original  narratives  from  tkejcoUeciion  of 
Hakluyt  (new  ed.,  1893). 

DRAKE,  NATHAN  (1766-1836),  English  essayist  and  phy- 
sician, son  of  Nathan  Drake,  an  artist,  was  borA  at  York  in 
1766.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  doctor  in  York  in  1779,  and  in 
1786  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  took  his 
degree  as  M.D.  in  1789.  In  1790  he  set  up  as  a  general  prac- 
titioner at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  where  he  found  an  intimate  friend 
in  Dr  Mason  Good  (d.  1827).  In  179a  he  removed  to  Hadleigh, 
Suffolk,  where  he  died  in  1836.  His  works  include  several 
volumes  of  literary  essays,  and  some  papers  contributed  to 
medical  periodicals;  but  his  most  important  production  was 
Shakapcare  and  hU  Times,  including  the  Biography  of  Ike  Poet, 


Crilicisms  on  kis  Genius  and  Writings;  a  new  Ckronohgy  ofJtit 
Plays;  a  Disquisition  on  tke  Ohf'ect  of  kis  Sonnots;  and  a  History 
of'tke  Manners,  Customs  and  Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry 
and  Elegant  Literature  of  kis  Age  (3  vols.,  18x7).  Tbk  Htk 
suffidenUy  indicates  the  scope  of  this  ample  woric,  wbkb  liss 
the  merit,  says  G^  G.  Gervinus  {Skakespeare  Commentaries,  ^»*f 
trans.,  1877)  "  of  having  brought  together  for  the  first  time  into 
A  whole  the  tedious  and  scattered  material  of  the  editions  and 
of  the  many  other  valuable  labours  of  Tyrwhitt,  Heath.  Ritaon, 
&c." 

DRAKENBORCH,  ARNOLD  (1684-1748),  Dutch  daoical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  on  the  ist  of  January  1684.  Having 
studied  philology  under  Graevius  and  Burmann  the  dder,  and 
law  under  Cornelius  Van  Eck,  in  1 7 1 6  he  succeeded  Burmann  in  his 
professorship  (conjointly  with  C.  A.  Duker),  which  he  continued 
to  held  till  his  death  on  the  i6th  of  January  1748.  Although 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  was  intended  for 
the  legal  profession,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  philo- 
logical studies.  His  edition  of  Livy  (173^1746,  and  subsequent 
editions)  is  the  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  The  preface 
gives  a  particular  account  of  all  the  literary  men  who  have  at 
different  periods  commented  on  the  works  of  Livy.  The  editioa 
itself  is  based  on  that  of  Gronovius;  but  Drakenborch  made 
many  important  alterations  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts 
which  it  is  probable  Gronovius  had  never  seen.  He  also 
published  Dissertatio  de  praefectis  urhi  (2704;  reprinted  at 
Frankfort  in  2753  with  a  life  of  Drakenborch);  Dissertatio  de 
officio  praefectorum  praeterio  (2707);  and  an  edition  of  SUios 
Italicus  (1717). 

DRAKENSBERG  (QuatUamba  or  Kakhmba,  ix.  "  heaped  up 
and  jagged,"  of  the  natives),  a  mountain  chain  of  S.E.  Africa, 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  from  Basutoland  to  the  Limpopo 
river — a  distance  of  some  600  m.  The  Drakensbeig  are  the 
eastern  part  of  the  rampart  which  forms  the  edge  of  Jhe  inner 
tableland  of  South  Africa.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  facing 
the  sea  are  in  general  precipitous;  on  their  inner  face  they  slope 
more  or  less  gently  to  the  plateau.  The  culminating  points  of 
the  range,  and  the  highest  lands  in  South  Africa,  are  found  in 
a  sharp  bend  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  in  about  29*  S.  29"  £.,  where 
"  the  Berg  "  (as  the  range  is  called  locally)  forms  the  frontier 
between  Natal  and  Basutoland.  Within  60  m.  of  one  another  are 
three  mountains,  Giant's  Castle,  Champagne  Csstle  or  Cathkin 
Peak,  and  Mont  aux  Sources,  10,000  to  21,000  or  more  ft.  above 
the  sea.  From  Mont  aux  Sources  the  normal  N.E.  directioa  of 
the  range  is  resumed.  Conspicuous  among  the  heights  along  the 
Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal  and  Natal  frontiers  are  Tintwa, 
Malani,  Inkwelo  and  Amajuba  or  Majuba  {q.v.).  all  between 
7000  and  8000  ft.  The  Draken's  Berg— the  particular  hill  from 
which  the  range  is  named— is  568a  ft.  high  and  lies  between 
Malani  and  Inkwelo  heights.  It  was  so  named  by  the  voor- 
trekkers  about  1840.  North  of  Majuba  the  range  enters  the 
Transvaal.  Here  the  elevation  is  generally  lower  than  in 
the  south,  but  the  Mauch  Berg  is  about  8500  ft.  high.  At  its 
northernmost  point  the  range  joins  the  Zoutpansbeig.  In  their 
southern  part  the  Drakensberg  form  the  parting  between  the 
rivers  draining  west  to  the  Atlantic  and  those  flowing  south 
and  east  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  Mont  aux  Sources  rise  the 
chief  headwaters  of  the  Orange,  Tugela  and  other  rivers.  In 
the  north,  however,  several  streams  rising  in  the  interior  plateau, 
e.g.  the  Komati,  the  Crocodile  and  the  OUfants,  pierce  the 
Drakensberg  and  reach  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  range  has 
numerous  passes,  many  available  for  wheeled  traffic  Van 
Reenen's  Pass,  between  Tintwa  and  Malani,  is  crossed  by  a 
railway  which  connects  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal: 
Laing's  Nek,  the  main  pass  leading  from  Natal  to  the  Transvaal, 
which  lies  under  the  shadow  of  Majuba,  is  pierced  by  a  railway 
tunnel.  The  railway  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Pretoria  crosses  the 
Drakensberg  by  a  very  steep  gradient.  Several  subsidiary 
ranges  branch  off  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Berg.  This  » 
especially  the  case  in  Natal,  where  one  range  is  known  as  the 
Little  Drakensberg.     (See  further  Basittoland;    Natal  and 
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DRAMA  (literally  "action/'  from  Gr.  Bpw,  act  or  do)«  the  term 
applied  to  those  productions  of  Art  which  imitate  or,  to  use  a  more 
modem  term,  "  represent "  action  by  introducing  the  personages 
taking  part  in  them  as  real,  and  as  employed  in  the  action  itself. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  drama,  differing  more  or  less 
widely  from  one  another,  both  as  to  the  objects  imitated  and  as  to 
the  means  used  in  the  process.  But  they  all  agree  in  the  nuthodor 
manner  which  is  essential  to  the  drama  and  to  dramatic  art, 
namely,  innkUion  in  the  way  of  action.  The  function  of  all  Art 
being  to  give  pleasure  by  representation  (see  FiNX  Arts),  it  is 
dear  that  what  is  distinctive  of  any  one  branch  or  form  must  be 
the  manner  in  which  this  function  is  performed  by  it.  In  the 
epos,  for  instance,  the  method  or  manner  is  narrative,  and  even 
when  Odysseus  tells  of  his  action,  he  is  not  acting. 

I.  TtoOKT  or  THE  Drama,  and  Dsauatxc  Art 
The  first  step  towards  the  drama  is  the  assumption  of  character, 
whether  real  or  fictitious.  It  is  caused  by  the  desire,  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  to  give  expression  to  feelings  and 
ideas.  These  man  eacpresses  not  only  by  sound  and 
gesture,  like  other  anitoals,  and  by  speech  significant  by 
its  delivery  as  well  as  by  its  purport,  but  also  by  imitation 
■uperadded  to  these.  To  imitate,  says  Aristotle,  b  instinctive  in 
man  from  his  infancy,  and  no  pleasure  is  more  universal  than  that 
which  is  given  by  imitation.  Inasmuch  as  the  aid  of  some  sort  of 
dress  or  decoration  is  usually  at  hand,  while  the  accompaniment 
of  dance  or  song,  or  other  music,  naturally  suggests  itself, 
especially  on  Joyous  or  solemn  occasions,  we  find  that  this  pre- 
liminary step  is  taken  among  all  peoples,  however  primitive  or 
remote.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  often  assumed,  that  they 
possess  a  drama  in  germ.  Boys  playing  at  soldiers,  or  men 
walking  in  a  pageant — a  shoemaker's  holiday  in  ribbons  and 
floweis,  or  a  Shetland  sword-dance — none  of  these  is  in  itself  a 
drama.  This  is  not  reached  till  the  imitation  or  representation 
extends  to  action. 

An  action  which  is  to  present  itself  as  such'  to  himian  minds 
must  enable  them  to  recognize  in  it  a  procedure  from  cause  to 
effect  This  of  course  means,  neither  that  the  cause 
suggested  must  be  the  final  cause,  nor  that  the  result 
shown  forth  need  pretend  to  be  the  ultimate  result. 
We  look  upon  an  action  as  ended  when  the  purpose  with  which  it 
began  is  shown  to  have  been  gained  or  frustrated;  and  we  trace 
the  beginning  of  an  action  back  to  the  h\mian  will  that  set  it  on 
foot — though  this  will  may  be  in  bondage  to  a  higher  or  stronger 
will,  or  to  fate,  in  any  or  all  of  its  purposes.  Without  an  action  in 
the  sense  stated — without  a  plot,  in  a  word — there  can  be  no 
drama.  But  the  very  simplest  action  will  satisfy  the  dramatic 
test;  a  mystery  representing  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  without 
a  deviation  from  the  simple  biblical  narrative,  k  farce  exhibiting 
the  stalest  trick  played  by  designing  sobriety  upon  oblivious 
drunkenness,  may  each  of  Uiem  be  a  complete  drama.  But  evf  n 
to  this  point,  the  imitation  of  action  by  action  in  however  crude 
a  form,  not  all  peoples  have  advanced. 

But  a(ter  this  second  step  has  been  taken,  it  only  remains  for 
the  drama  to  assume  a  form  regulated  by  certain  literary  hiws, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  a  branch  of  dramatic 
literature.  Such  a  literature,  needless  to  say,  only  a 
limited  number  of  nations  has  come  to  possess;  and, 
while  some  are  to  be  fouAd  that  have,  or  have  had,  a  drama  with- 
out a  dramatic  literature,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  nation 
should  continue  in  possession  of  the  former  after  having  ceased 
to  cultivate  the  latter.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  drama  which 
forms  part  of  a  dramatic  literature  can  ignore  the  use  of  speech; 
and.  however  closely  music,  dancing  and  decoration  may 
associate  themselves  with  particular  forms  or  phases  of  the 
drama,  their  aid  cannot  be  more  than  adventitious.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  beginnings.of  dramatic  composition  are,  in  the 
history  oi  sucli  literatures  as  are  well  known  to  us,  preceded  by 
the  earlier  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  lyric  and  epic  forms  of 
poetry,  or  by  one  of  these  at  all  events;  and  it  is  in  the  continua- 
tion of  both  that  the  drama  in  its  literary  form  takes  its  origin  in 
those  ingfgnrfg  which  lie  open  to  our  study. 
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While  the  aid  of  all  other  arts — even,  strictly  speaking,  the  aid 
of  the  literary  art— is  merdy  an  acddent,  the  co-operation  of  the 
art  of  acting  is  indispensable  to  that  oi  the  drama.    xh»4i»~ 
The  dramatic  writer  may  have  reasons  for  preferring  to  uiMtie  amd 
leave  the  imagination  of  his  reader  to  supply  the  <**aJi- 
absence  of  this  co-operation;    but,  though  the  term  ^!^ 
"  literary  drama  "  is  fredy  used  of  works  kept  away 
from  the  stage,  it  is  in  truth  dther  a  misnomer  or  a  self-o>ndemna- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  actor  only  temporarily  interprets,  and 
sometimes  misinterprets,  the  dramatist,  while  occasiorially  he 
reveals  dramatic  possibilities  in  a  character  or  situation  which 
remained  bidden  from  thdr  literary  inventor.    But  this  only 
shows  that  the  courses  of  the  dramatic  and  the  histrionic  arts  do 
not  nm  parallel;    it  does  not  contradict  the  fact  that  thdr 
conjunction  is,  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  indispen- 
sable.   No  drama  is  more  than  potentially  such  dll  it  is  acted. 

To  essay,  whether  in  a  brief  summary  or  in  more  or  less 
elaborate  detail,  a  statement  of  the  main  laws  of  the  drama,  has 
often  been  regarded  as  a  superfluous,  not  to  say,  futile 
effort.  But  the  laws  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
some  indication  here  are  not  so  much  those  which  any 
particular  literature  or  period  has  chosen  to  set  up  and 
follow,  as  those  abstracted  by  critidsm,  in  pursuit  of  its  own  free 
comparative  method,  from  the  process  that  repeats  itself  in  every 
drama  adequately  meeting  the  demands  upon  it  Aristotle, 
whom  we  still  justly  revere  as  the  originator  of  the  theory  of  the 
drama,  and  thus  its  great  woiul^np,  was,  no  doubt,  in  his 
practiad  knowledge  of  it,  confined  to  its  Greek  examples,  yet  his 
object  was  not  to  produce  another  generation  of  great  Attic 
tragedians,  but  rather  to  show  how  it  was  by  foUowing  the 
necessary  laws  of  thdr  art  that  the  great  masters,  true  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  artistic  ends,  had  achieved  what  they  had 
achieved.  Still  more  distinctly  was  such  the  aim  of  the  greatest 
modem  critical  writer  on  the  drama,  Lessing,  whose  chief  design 
was  to  combat  false  dramatic  theories  and  to  overthrow  laws 
demonstrated  by  him  to  be  artificial  inventions,  unreal  figments. 
He  proved,  what  before  him  had  only  been  suspected,  that 
Shakespeare,  though  in  hopeless  conflict  with  certain  rules  dating 
from  the  tOcU  de  Louis  XI K,  was  not  in  conflict  with  those  laws 
of  the  drama  which  are  of  its  very  essence,  and  that,  accordingly, 
if  Shakespeare  and  the  rules  in  question  could  not  be  harmonized, 
it  was  only  so  much  the  worse  for  the  rules.  To  illustrate  from 
great  works,  and  expound  with  thdr  aid,  the  organic  processes  of 
the  art  to  which  they  belong,  is  not  only  among  the  highest,  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  literary  and  artistic 
critidsm.  Nor  is  there,  in  one  sense  at  least,  any  finality  about  it. 
Ndther  the  great  authorities  on  dramatic  theory  nor  the  resolute 
and  acute  apologists  of  more  or  less  transitory  phases  of  the  drama 
— Comeille,  Dryden  and  many  later  successors — have  exhausted 
the  statement  of  the  means  which  the  drama  has  proved,  or  may 
prove,  capable  of  employing.  The  multitude  of  technical  terms 
and  formulae  which  has  gathered  round  the  practice  of  the  most 
living  and  the  most  Protean  of  arts  has  at  no  time  seriously 
interfered  wi  th  the  operation  of  creative  power.  On  theother  hand, 
no  dramaturgic  theory  has  (though  the  attempt  has  been  often 
enough  made)  ever  succeeded  in  giving  rise  to  a  nngle  dramatic 
work  of  enduring  value,  unless  the  creative  force  was  there  to 
animate  the  form. 

It  is  therefore  the  operation  of  this  creative  force  which  we 
are  chiefly  interested  in  noting;  and  its  task  begins  with  the 
beginning  of  the  dramatist's  labours.  He  must  of 
course  start  with  the  choice  of  a  subject;  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  subject  is  merely  the  dead  material 
out  of  which  is  formed  that  living  something,  the  action  of  a 
play:  and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances — far  rarer  than  might  at 
first  sight  appear— that  the  subject  is  as  it  were  self-moulded 
as  a  dramatic  action.  The  less  experienced  a  playwright,  the 
more  readily  will  he,  as  the  phrase  is,  rush  at  his  subject,  more 
espedally  if  it  seems  to  him  to  possess  prima  fade  dramatic 
capabilities;  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  which  usually 
attends  upon  a  prcdpitatc  start.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
quickness  of  a  great  dram  Ust's  apprehension  is  apt  to  suggest 
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to  him  an  infinite  number  of  subjects,  and  insight  and  experience 
may  lead  him  half  instinctively  in  the  direclion  of  suitable 
themes,  it  will  often  be  long  before  in  his  mind  the  subject 
converts  itself  into  the  initial  conception  of  the  action  of  a  play. 
To  mould  a  subject — be  it  a  Greek  legend,  or  a  portion  of  a  Tudor 
chronicle,  or  one  out  of  a  hundred  Italian  tales,  or  a  true  story 
of  modem  life — ^into  the  action  or  fable  of  a  play,  is  the  primary 
task  of  the  dramatist,  and  with  this  all-important  process  the 
creative  part  of  his  work  really  begins.  Although  his  conception 
may  expand  or  modify  itself  as  he  executes  it,  yet  upon  the 
conception  the  execution  must  largely  depend.  The  range  of 
subjects  open  to  a  dramatist  may  be  as  wide  as  the  world  itself, 
or  it  may  be  restricted  by  an  endless  variety  of  causes,  conven- 
tions and  considerations;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  even  the 
greatest  dramatists  have  not  alwaysfound  lime  for  contemplating 
each  subject  that  occurs  to  them  till  the  ray  is  caught  which 
proclaims  it  a  dramatic  diamond.  What  they  had  time  for,  and 
what  only  the  playwright  who  entirely  mistmderstands  hii  art 
Ignores  the  necessity  of  finding  time  for,  is  the  transformation  of 
the  dead  material  of  the  subject  into  the  living  action  of  a  drama. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  an  action  dramatic,  and  without 
which  no  action,  whatever  may  be  its  nature — serious  or  ludicrous, 
stately  or  trivial,  impetuous  as  a  flame  of  fire,  or  light 
as  a  western  breeze — can  be  so  described  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  can  only  suggest  itself  from  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  laws  which  determine  the  nature  of  all  actions 
corresponding  to  this  description.  The  first  of  the  laws  in 
question  is  in  so  far  the  most  noteworthy  among  them  that  it 
has  been  the  most  amply  discussed  and  the  most  pertinaciously 
misunderstood.  This  is  the  law  which  requires  that  a  dramatic 
action  should  be  one—Xh&i  it  should  possess  unUy.  What  in 
the  subject  of  a  drama  is  merely  an  approximate  or  supposititious, 
must  in  its  action  be  an  actual  unity;  and  it  is  indeed  this 
requirement  which  constitutes  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  task 
of  transforming  subject  into  action.  There  is  of  course  no  actual 
unity  in  any  group  of  events  in  human  life  which  we  may  choose 
to  call  by  a  single  collective  name — a  war,  a  revoluu'on,  a  con- 
spiracy, an  intrigue,  an  imbroglio.  The  events  of  real  life, 
the  facts  of  history,  even  the  imitative  incidents  of  narrative 
fiction,  are  like  the  waves  of  a  ceaseless  flood;  that  which  binds 
a  group  or  body  of  them  into  a  single  action  is  the  bond  of  the 
dramatic  idea;  and  this  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  dramatist 
(o  supply.  Within  the  limits  of  a  dramatic  action  all  its  parts 
should  (as  in  real  life  or  in  history  they  so  persistently  refuse 
to  do)  flow  into  its  current  like  tributaries  to  a  single  stream; 
or,  to  vary  the  figure,  everything  in  a  drama  should  form  a  link 
in  a  single  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  This  law  is  incumbent  upon 
every  kind  of  drama— alike  upon  the  tragedy  which  sets  itself 
to  solve  one  of  the  problems  of  a  life,  and  upon  the  farce  which 
sums  up  the  follies  of  an  afternoon. 

Such  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  certain  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary rules  which  have  at  different  times  been  set  up  lot  thb  or 
that  kind  of  drama.  The  supposed  necessity  that  an  action 
should  consist  of  one  event  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
law  that  it  should  be,  as  an  action,  one.  For  an  event  is  but  an 
element  in  an  action,  though  it  may  be  an  element  of  decisive 
moment.  The  asassination  of  Caesar  is  not  the  action  of  a 
Caesar  tragedy;  the  loss  of  his  treasure  is  not  the  action  of 
The  Miser.  Again,  unity  of  action,  while  excluding  those  tmcon- 
nected  episodes  which  Aristotle  so  severely  condemns,  does  not 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  one  or  even  more  subsidiary  actions 
as  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  main  action.  The  sole 
indispensable  law  is  that  these  should  always  be  treated  as  what 
they  are — subsidiary  (mly;  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty,  which 
Shakespeare  so  successfully  overcame,  of  fusing  a  combination 
of  subjects  taken  from  various  sources  into  the  idea  of  a  single 
Action;  herein  also  lies  the  danger  in  the  use  of  that  favourite 
device  of  the  Spanish  and  other  modem  dramas — "  by-plots  " 
or  "  imder-plots."  On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  French 
drama  has  largely  employed  another  device — quite  legitimate  in 
itself— for  increasing  the  interest  of  an  action  without  destroying 
its  unity.  This  may  be  called  the  dramatic  use  of  backgrounds, 


the  depiction  of  surroundings  on  which  the  action  or  its  chief 
characters  seem  sympathetically  to  reflect  themselves,  back- 
biting "  good  villagers  "  or  academicians  who  inspire  one  another 
— ^with  tedium.  But  a  really  double  or  multiple  action,  logically 
carried  out  as  such,  is  inconceivable  in  a  sin^e  drama,  thou^ 
many  a  play  is  palpably  only  two  plays  knotted  into  one.  It 
was  therefore  not  all  pedantry  which  protested  against  the 
multiplicity  of  action  which  had  itself  formed  part  of  the  revolt 
against  the  too  narrow  interpretation  of  unity  adopted  by  the 
French  classical  drama.  Thirdly,  unity  of  action  need  not  imply 
unity  of  hero — for  hero  (or  heroine)  is  merely  a  conventional 
term  signifying  the  principal  personage  of  the  action.  It  is  only 
when  the  change  in  the  degree  of  interest  excited  by  different 
characters  in  a  play  results  from  a  change  in  the  conception 
of  the  action  itself,  that  the  consequent  duality  (or  multiplicity) 
of  heroes  recalls  a  faulty  uncertainty  in  the  conception  of  the 
action  they  carry  on.  Such  an  objection,  while  it  may  hold  in 
the  case  of  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  would  therefore  be  erroneously 
urged  against  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  Lastly,  as  to  the 
theory  which  made  the  so-called  xmities  of  time  aoid  plact  con- 
stitute, together  with  that  of  action,  the  Three  Unities  indispoi- 
sable  to  the  (tragic)  drama,  the  following  note  must  suffice. 
Aristotle's  supposed  exaction'  of  all  the  Three  Unities,  having 
been  expanded  by  Chapelain  and  approved  by  Richelieu,  was 
stereotyped  by  CoroeUle,  though  he  had  (as  one  might  say) 
got  on  very  well  without  them,  and  was  finally  set  forth  in 
Horatian  verse  by  Boilcau.  Thus  it  came  to  be  overlooked  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Aristotle's  statement  to  show  that  in  his 
judgment  tmity  of  time  and  place  are,  like  unity  of  action, 
absolute  dramatic  laws.  Their  object  is  by  representing  an 
action  as  visibly  continuous  to  render  its  unity  more  dbtinctly 
or  easily  perceptible.  But  the  imagination  is  capable  of  con- 
structing for  itself  the  bridges  required  for  preserving  to  an 
action,  conceived  of  as  such,  its  character  of  continuousness. 
In  another  sense  these  rules  were  convenient  usages  conducing 
to  a  concise  and  clear  treatment  of  a  limited  kind  of  themes; 
for  they  were  a  Greek  invention,  and  the  repeated  resort  to  the 
same  group  of  myths  made  it  expedient  for  a  Greek  poet  to  seek 
the  subject  of  a  single  tragedy  in  a  part  only  of  one  of  the  myths 
at  his  disposal.  The- observance  of  unity  of  place,  moreover,  was 
suggested  to  the  Greeks  by  certain  outward  conditions  of  their 
stage— as  assuredly  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  French  in  accordance 
with  the  construction  and  usages  of  theirs,  and  as  the  neglect 
of  it  by  the  Elizabethans  was  in  their  case  encouraged  by  the 
established  form  of  the  English  scene.  The  palpable  artifidality 
of  these  laws  needs  no  demonstration,  so  long  as  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term  "  action  "  be  kept  in  view.  Of  the  action  of  Oikello 
part  takes  place  at  Venice  and  part  at  Cyprtis,  and  yet  the  whole 
is  one  in  itself;  while  the  limits  of  time  over  which  an  action^ 
Hamlet's  progress  to  resolve,  for  instance — extends  cannot  be 
restricted  by  a  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  or  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth. 

In  a  drama  which  presents  its  action  as  one,  this  action  must 
be  complete  in  itself.  This  AristoteUan  law,  like  the  other,  dis- 
tinguishes the  dramatic  action  from  its  subject.  The 
former  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  artistic,  while  the 
latter  has  only  an  imaginary  real,  completeness.  The 
historian,  for  instance,  is  aware  that  the  complete  ex- 
position of  a  body  of  events  and  transactions  at  which  he  aims 
can  never  be  more  than  partially  accomplidied,  since  he  may 
present  only  what  he  knows,  and  all  human  knowledge  u  im- 
perfect. But  Art  is  linuted  by  no  such  uncertainty.  The 
dramatist,  in  treating  an  action  as  one,  comprehends  the  whole  oi 
it  in  the  form  of  his  work,  smce,  to  him  who  has  conceioed  it,  all 
its  parts,  from  cause  to  effect,  are  equally  dear.  It  Is  his  faidt  if 
in  the  action  of  his  drama  anything  is  left  tmacoounted  for — 
not  molivi;  though  a  dramatic  motif  might  not  always  prove 
to  be  a  suffidcnt  explanation  in  real  life.  Accordingly,  every 
drama  should  represent  in  organic  sequence  the  sevoal  stages 
of  which  a  complete  action  consists,  and  which  are  essential  to  it. 
This  law  of  completeness,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
systems  of  dnunatic  "  constmction." 
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Every  actioa,  if  conceived  of  as  comidete,  has  its  causes, 
growth,  hei^t,  consequences  and  close.  There  is  no  binding 
^law  to  iMrescribejthe  relative  length  or  proportion  at 
which  these  several  stages  in  the  action  should  be 
treated  in  a  drama;  or  to  regulate  the  treatment  of 
•mtutiaw  guch  subsidiary  actions  as  may  be  introduced  in  aid 
of  the  main  plot,  or  of  such  more  or  less  directly  con- 
nected "  episodes  "  as  may  at  the  same  time  advance 
and  relieve  its  progress.  But  experience  has  necessarily  from 
time  to  time  established  ttrtain  rules  of  practice,  and  from  the 
adoption  of  particular  systems  of  division  for  particular  species 
of  the  drama — such  as  that  into  five  acts  for  a  reguliar  tragedy  or 
comedy,  which  Roman  example  has  caused  to  be  so  largely 
followed — ^has  naturally  resulted  a  certain  uniformity  of  rdation 
between  the  conduct  of  an  action  and  the  outward  sections  of  a 
play.  Essentially,  however,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Uws  regulating  the  construction  of  a  Sophodean  or  Shakespearian 
tragedy,  a  comedy  of  Molldre  or  Congreve,  and  a  weU-buUt 
modem  farce,  because  all^exhibit  an  action  complete  in  itself. 

The  "  introduction  "  or  '^exposition  "  forms  an  integral  part 
fA  the  action,  and  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
"  prologue  "  in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
which  like  the  "  epibgue  "  (and  the  Greek  vapd^a^is) 
stands  outside  the  action,  and  is  a  mere  addros  to  the 
^*  public  from  author,  presenter  or  actor  occasioned 
by  the  play.  Prologue  and  epilogue  are  mere  external, 
though  at  times  effective,  adjuncts,  and  have,  properly  speaking, 
as  little  to  do  with  the  construction  of  a  play  as  the  bill  which 
announces  it  or  the  musical  prelude  which  disposes  the  mind  for 
its  reception,  A  spedal  kind  of  preface  or  argument  is  the 
"dumb-show,"  which  in  some  old  plays  briefly  rdiearses  in 
pantomime  the  action  that  is  to  follow.  The  intxx)duction  or 
exposition  belongs  to  the  action  itself;  it  is,  as  the 
Hindu  critics  called  it,  the  seed  or  circumstance  from 
which  the  business  arises.  Clearness  being  its  primary 
requisite,  many  expedients  have  been  at  various  times 
adopted  to  secure  this  feature.  Thus  the  Euripidean 
prologue,  though  qx>ken  by  one  of  the  characters  of  the  play, 
took  a  narrative  form,  more  acceptable  to  the  audience  than  to 
the  critics,  and  placed  itself  haU  without,  half  within,  the  action. 
The  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  separate  '*  inductions  "  in 
many  of  the  old  English  plays,  and  by  the  preludes  or  prologues, 
or  whatever  name  they  may  assume,  in  numberless  modern 
dramas  of  all  kinds — from  Faust  down  to  the  favourites  of  the 
Ambigu  and  the  Adelphi.  More  facile  is  the  orientation  supplied 
in  French  tragedy  by  the  opening  scenes  between  hero  and 
coHJidant,  and  in  French  comedy  and  its  derivatives  by  those 
between  observant  valet  and  knowing  lady's-maid.  But  all  such 
expedients  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  art  of  the 
dramatist,  who  is  able  outwardly  also  to  present  the  introduction 
of  his  actk>n  as  an  organic  part  of  that  action  itself-,  who  seems 
to  take  the  q)ectators  in  medias  res,  while  he  is  really  building  the 
foundations  of  his  plot;  who  touches  in  the  opening  of  his  action 
the  diord  which  is  to  vibrate  throughout  its  course — "  Down 
with  the  Capidets  I  down  with  the  Montagues  I"—"  With  the 
Moor,  sayest  thou  ?" 

The  exposition,  wUch  may  be  short -or  k>ng,  but  which  should 
always  prepare  and  may  even  seem  to  necessitate  the  action,  ends 
when  the  movement  of  the  action  itself  begins.  This 
transition  may  occasionally  be  marked  with  the 
utmost  distinctness  (as  in  the  actual  meeting  between 
the  hero  and  the  Ghost  in  Honda),  while  in  other  instances  sub- 
sidiary action  or  ei^sode  may  judiciously  intervene  (as  in  King 
Leaf,  where  Uie  subsidiary  action  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  oppor- 
tunely prevents  too  abrupt  a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect). 
From  this  point  the  second  stage  of  the  action— nts 
"^  "  growth  " — progresses  to  that  third  stage  which  is 
called  its  "  hdght "  or  "  dimax."  All  that  has  preceded  the 
att^ament  of  this  constitutes  that  half  of  the  drama-— usually 
its  much  larger  half — which  Aristotle  terms  the  ikon,  or  tying 
of  the  knot.  The  varieties  in  the  treatment  of  the  growth  or 
•eoood  stage  of  the  action  are  hifinite;  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 


freedom  is  manifestly  permissible;  that  in  the  Indian  drama 
the  personages  make  long  journeys  across  the  stage;  and  that, 
with  the  hdp  of  thdr  under-plots,  the  masters  of  the  modem 
tragic  and  the  comic  drama — ^notably  those  unequalled  weavers 
of  intrigues,  the  Spaniards — are  able  most  fully  to  exerdse  their 
inventive  faculties.  If  the  growth  is  too  rapid,  the  climax  will 
fail  of  its  effect;  if  it  is  too  slow,  the  interest  will  be  exhausted 
before  the  greatest  demand  upon  it  has  been  made — a  fault  to 
which  comedy  is  specially  liable;  if  it  is  involved  or  inverted,  a 
vague  uncertainty  will  take  the  place  of  an  eager  or  agreeable 
suspense,  the  action  will  seem  to  halt,  or  a  fall  will  begin  pre- 
maturdy.  In  the  contrivance  of  the  "  climax  "  itself  lies  one 
of  the  chief  tests  of  the  dramatist's  art;  for  while 
the  transactions  of  real  life  often  fail  to  reach  any  22*1.*' 
climax  at  all,  that  of  a  dramatic  action  should  present 
itself  as  sdf -evident.  In  the  middle  of  everything,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  lies  the  strength;  and  this  strongest  or  highest  point  it  is 
the  tAsk  of  the  dramatist  to  make  man^est  Much,  here  depends 
upon  the  niceties  of  oonstractive' instinct;  much  (as  in  all  parts 
of  the  action)  upon  a  thorough  dramatic  transformation  of  the 
subject.  -  The  historical  drama  at  this  point  presents  peculiar 
difficulties,  of  which  the  examole  of  HenmJ^llI^  may. be  dted 
as  an  illustration. 

From  the  climax,  or  hdght,  the  action  proceeds  through  its 
"  fall "  to  its  "  dose,"  which  in  a  drama  with  an  unhappy 
ending  we  still  call  its  "  catastrophe,"  while  to  termina-  j^^ 

tions  in  general  we  apply  the  term  dSnouement,  This 
latter  name  would,  however,  more  properly  be  applied  in  the 
sense  in  which  Aristotle  employs  its  Greek  equivalent  Xbaa — 
the  untying  of  the  knot— to  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  the 
action,  from  the  climax  downwards.  In  Uie  management  of 
the  climax,  everything  depends  upon  produdng  the  effect;  in 
the  fall,  everything  depends  upon  not  marring  it.  This  may 
be  ei^^ured  by  a  rapid  advance  to  the  dose;  but  ndther  does 
every  action  admit  of  such  treatment,  nor  is  it  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  those  which  are  of  a  more  subtle  or  com-, 
plicated  kind.  With  the  latter,  therefore,  the  "  fall  "  is  often 
a  revolution  or  "  return,"  i.e.  in  Aristotle's  phrase  a  change  into 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  action  {rtparkrua) — as  in  Corioianus,  where  the  ^"i 

Roman  story  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  dramatic  demands. 
In  any  case,  the  art  of  the  dramatist  is  in  this  part  of  his  work 
called  upon  for  the  surest  exercise  of  its  tact  and  skill.  The 
effect  of  the  climax  was  to  concentrate  the  interest;  the  fall 
must  therefore,  above  all,  avoid  dissipating  it.  The  use  of 
episodes  is  not  even  now  exduded:^^.but,  even  where  serving 
the  purpose  of  rdid,  they  must  now  be  such  as  hdp  to  keep  alive 
the  interest,  previously  raised  to  its  highest  pitch.  This  may  be 
effected  by  the  raising  of  obstades  between  the  height  of  the 
action  and  its  expected  consequences;  in  tragedy  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  seemin^y  possible  recovery  or  escape  from  them  (as 
in  the  wonderfully  powerful  constmction  of  the  latter  part  of 
Macbeth)',  in  comedy,  or  wherever  the  interest  of  the  action  is 
less  intense,  by  the  gradual  removal  of  inddental  difficulties. 
In  all  kinds  of  the  drama  "  discovery  "  will  remain,  as  it  was 
in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  a  most  effective  expedient;  but  it 
should  be  a  discovery  prepared  by  that  method  of  treatment 
which  in  its  consummate  master,  Sophodes,  has  been  termed 
his  "  irony."  Nowhere  should  the  dose  or  catastrophe  be  other 
than  a  consequence  of  the  action  itsdf.  Sudden 
revulsions  from  the  conditions  of  the  action— wich^as 
are  supplied  with  the  aid  of  the  deus  eat  mackina,  or 
therevising  officer  of  the  emperor  of  China,or  the  nabob 
returned  from  India,  or  a  virulent  malaria— condemn  theoasdves 
as  unsatisfactory  makeshifts.  However  sudden,  and  even  in 
manner  of  accomplishment  sttX3»ising,  may  be  the  catastrophe; 
it  should,  like  every  other  part  of  the  action,  be  in  organic  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  preceding  action.  The  sudden  suiddes 
which  terminate  so  many  tragedies,  and  the  unmerited  paternal 
blessings  which  dose  an  equal  number  of  comedies,  s£>idd  be 
something  more  than  a  "  way  out  of  it,"  or  a  signal  for  the  fall 
of  the  curtain.  A  catastrophe  may  conveniently,  and  even  (as  vr 
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Faus(i  with  powerful  effect,  be  left  to  the  imaginatioii;  but  to 
substitute  for^it  a  deliberate  blank  is  to  leave  the  action  incom- 
plete, and  the  drama  a  fragment  ending  with  a-— possibly  interest- 
ing— confession  of  incompetence. 

The  action  of  a  drama,  besides  being  one  and  complete  iA  itself, 
ought  likewise  to  be  probable.  The  probability  or  necessity  (in 
the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  terms)  required  of  a  drama 
is  not  that  of  actual  or  historical  experience — ^it  u  a 
conditional  probability,  or  in  other  words  an  internal 
consistency  between  the  course  of  the  action  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  dramatist  has  chosen  Xo  carry  it  on. 
As  to  the  former,  he  is  fettered  by  no  restrictions  save  those 
which  he  imposes  upon  himself,  whether  or  not  in  deference  to 
the  usages  of  certain  accepted  species  of  dramatic  composition. 
Ghosts  seldom  appear  in  real  life  or  in  dramas  of  real  life,  but 
the  introduction  of  supernatural  agency  is  neither  enjoined 
nor  prohibited  by  any  general  dramatic  law.  The  use  of  such 
expedients  is  as  open  to  the  dramatic  as  to  any  other  poet;  the 
judiciousness  of  his  use  of  them  depends  upon  the  effect  which, 
consistently  with  the  general  conduct  of  his  action,  they  will 
exercise  upon  the  spectator,  whom  other  circumstances  may  or 
may  not  predispose  to  their  acceptance.  The  Ghost  in  Hamlet 
belongs  to  the  action  of  the  play;  the  Ghost  in  the  Persae  is  not 
intrinsically  less  probable,  but  seems  a  less  immediate  product  of 
the  surroimding  atmosphere.  Dramatic  probability  has,  how- 
ever, a  far  deeper  meaning  than  this.  The  Eumenides  is  prob- 
able, with  all  its  mysterious  commingling  of  cults,  and  so  is 
Macbeth,  with  all  its  barbarous  witchcraft.  The  proceedings 
of  the  feathered  builders  of  Qoudcuckootown  in  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  are  as  true  to  dramatic  probability  as  are>the  pranks 
of  Oberon's  fairies  in  Midsummer  Jfight's  Dream.  In  other 
words,  it  is  in  the  harmony  between  the  action  and  the  characters, 
and  in  the  consistency  of  the  characters  with  themsdves,  in  the 
appropriateness  of  both  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they,  have 
their  being,  that  this  dramatic  probability  lies.-  The  drunatist 
has  to  represent  characters  affected  by  the  progress  of  an  action 
in  a  particular  way,  and  contributing  to  it  in  a  particular  way, 
because,  if  consistent  with  themselves,  they  mus$  be  so  affected, 
and  must  so  act. 

Upon  the  invention  and  conduct  of  his  cbaracters  the  dramatist 
must  therefore  expend  a  great  proportionr-even  a  preponderance 
— of  his  labour.  His  treatment  of  them  will,  in  at  least  as  high 
a  degree  as  his  choice  of  subject,  conception  of  action, 
and  method  of  construction,  determine  the  effect  which 
his  work  produces.  And  while  there  are  aspects  of  the 
dramatic  art  under  which  its  earlier  phases  already  exhibit  an 
unsurpassed  degree  of  perfection,  there  is  none  under  which  its 
advance  is  more  notable  than  this.  Many  causes  have 
aia^dnm*^^^^^^^^  to  this  result;  the  chief  is  to  be  sought  in 
ia  thia  the  multiplication  of  the  opportunities  for  mankind's 
mpMii  study  of  man.  The  theories  of  the  Indian  critics  on  the 
subject  of  dramatic  character  are  little  more  than  an  elaborate 
scaffolding.  Aristotle's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  scanty;  nor 
indeed  is  the  strength  of  the  dramatic  literature  from  whose 
examples  he  abstracted  his  maxims  to  be  sought  in  the  fulness 
or  variety  of  its  characterization.  This  relative  deficiency  was 
beyond  doubt  largely  caused  by  the  outward  conditions  of  the 
Greek  theatre— the  remoteness  of  actor  from  spectator,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  the  use  of  masks,  and  for  the  raising,  and 
consequent  conventionalizing,  of  the  tones  of  the  voice.  Later 
Greek  and  Roman  comedy,  unable  or  unwilling  to  resist  the  force 
of  habit,  limited  th</^  range  of  characters  to  an  accepted  gallery 
of  types.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  influence 
of  these  classical  examples,  combined  with  that  of  national 
tendencies  of  mind  and  temperament,  have  all  along  inclined  the 
dramatists  of  the  Romance  nations  to  attach  less  importance  to 
characterization  of  a  closer  and  more  varied  kind  than  to  interest 
of  action  and  effectiveness  of  construction.  The  Italian  and  the 
Spanish  drama  more  espedally,  and  the  French  durmg  a  great 
part  of  its  history,  have  in  general  shown  a  disposition  to  present 
their  characters,  as  it  were,  ready  made—whether  in  the  case  of 
tragic  heroes  and  hezpincs,  or  in  that  of  comic  types,  often 


moulded,  as  in  the  ammedia  delT  arte  "  and  beyond,',  accordins^ 
to  a  long-lived  system  of  local  or  national  selection.  These  types» 
expanded,  heightened  and  modified,  are  recognisable  in  some  of 
the  triumphs  of  comic  characterization  achieved  by  the  Germanic 
drama,  and  by  its  master,  Shakespeare,  above  aU;  but  this  fact 
must  not  obscure  one  of  more  importance  than  itself.  In  the 
matter  of  comic  as  wdl  as  of  serious  chaiacteiization— ^  the 
individualizing  of  characters  and  in  evolving  them  as  it  were  out 
of  the  progress  of  the  action — the  modem  drama  has  not  only 
advanced,  but  in  a  sense  revolutionized,  the  dramatic  art,  as 
inherited  from  its  ancient  masters. 

Yet,  however  the  method  and  scope  of  characterization  may 
vary  under  the  influence  of  different  historical  qiochs  «i^ 
different  tendencies  or  tastes  of  races  or  nations,  the 
laws  of  this  branch  of  the  dramatic  art  remain  hAaed  on 
the  same  essential  requirements.  What  interests  us  in 
a  man  or  woman  in  real  life,  or  in  the  impressions  we 
form  of  historical  personages,  Is  that  which  seems  to  us  to 
give  them  individuality.  A  dramatic^character  must  therefore^ 
whatever  its  part  in  the  action,  be  sufficiently  marked  tiy  features 
of  its  own  to  interest  the  imagination;  with  these  features  its 
subsequent  conduct  must  be  consistent,  and  to  them  its  partici- 
pation in  the  action  must  correspond.  -  In  order  to  achieve  such  a 
result,  the  dramatist  must  have,  in  the  first  instance,  distinctly 
conceived  the  character,  however  it  may  have  been  suggested  to 
him.  His  task  is,  not  to  paint  a  copy  of  some  contemporary  or 
"  historical "  personage,  but  to  conceive  a  particular  kind  of 
man,  acting  undertime  operation  of  particular  circumstances.  This 
conception,  growing  and  modifying  itself  with  the  progress  of  the 
kction,  also  invented  by  the  dramatist,  will  determine  the  totality 
of  the  character  which  he  creates.  The  likeness  which  the  result 
bears  to  an  actual  or  historical  personage  may  very  pTohaJtity, 
from  secondary  points  of  view,  affect  the  imme&te  stage  success 
of  the  creation;  upon  its  dramatic  result  this  likeness  can 
have  no  influence  "whatever.  In  a  wider  sense  than  that  m  which 
Shakespeare  denied  the  charge  that  Falstaff  was  Oldcastle,  it 
should  be  possible  to  say  of  every  dramatic  character  which  it  is 
sought  to  identify  with  an  actual  personage,  "  This  is  not  the 
man."  The  mirror  of  the  drama  is  not  a  photographic  apparatus ; 
and  not  even  the  most  conscientious  combination  of  science  and 
art  can  bring  back  even  a  **  phase  "  of  the  real  Napoleon. 

Distinctiveness,-  as  the  primary  requisite  in  dramatic  char- 
acterization, is  to  be  demanded  in  the  case  of  all  personages 
introduced  into  a  dramatic  action,  but  not  in  all  cases 
in  an  equal  degree.  Schiller,  in  adding  to  the  dramatis 
personae  of  his  Fiesco  superscriptions  of  their  chief 
characteristics,  labels  Sacco  as  "  an  ordinary  person,"  and  this,  no 
doubt,  suffices  for  Sacco.  But  with  the  great  masters  of  character- 
ization a  few  touches,  of  which  the  true  actor's  art  knows  how 
to  avail  itself,  distinguish  eVen  their  lesser  characters  from  one 
another;  and  every  man  is  in  his  humour  down  to  the  "  third 
citizen."  Elaboration  is  necessarily  reserved  for  characters  irho 
are  the  more  important  contributors  to  the  action,  and  the  fulness 
of  elaboration  for  its  heroes.  Many  expedients  may  lend  their  aid 
to. the  higher  degrees  of  distinctiveness.  Much  is  gained  by  a 
significant  introduction  of  hero  or  heroine — thus  Antigone  is 
dragged  in  by  the  watchman,  Gloucester  enters  alone  upon  the 
scene,  Volpone  is  discovered  in  adoration  of  his  golden- saint. 
Nothing  marks  character  more  dearly  than  the  use  of  contrast- 
as  of  Othello  with  lago,  of  Ottavio  with  Max  Piccolomini,  of 
Joseph  with  Charles  Surface.  Nor  is  direct  antithesis  the  only 
effective  kind  of  contrast;  Cassius  is  a  foil  to  Brutus,  and 
Leonora  to  her  namesake  the  Princess.  But,  besides  impressing 
the  imagination  as  a  conception  distinct  in  itself,  each  character 
must  maintain  a  consistency  between  Its  conduct  in  th^ 
action  and  the  features  it  has  established  as  its  own. 
llib  consistency  does  not  imply  uniformity;  for,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  there  are  characters  which,  to  be  represented 
with  uniformity,  must  be  presented  as  uniformly  un-uniform. 
Of  such  consbtently  complex  characters  the  great  critic  dtes 
no  instances,  nor  indeed  are  they  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greek 
tragedy;  in  the  modem  drama  Hamlet  is  their  unrivalled 
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exemplar;  and  Wdtlingen  in  Goethe's  CMi,  and  Akette  |n  the 
Mu^Ukrope,  may  be  mentioned  as  other  iUostntions  in  dramas 
differing  widely  from  one  another.  The  list  might  be  enlarged 
•Imoit  indefinitely  from  the  galleiy  of  female  characters,  in  view 
of  the  greater  pliability  and  more  habitual  dependence  of  the 
nature  of  women.  It  should  be  added  that  those  dramatic 
literatures  which  freely  admit  of  a  mixture  of  the  serious  with 
the  comic  element  thereby  enormously  increase  the  opportunities 
of  varied  characterisation.  The  difficulty  of  the  tadt  at  the  same 
time  enhances  the  effect  resulting  from  its  satisfactory  aocom-. 
plishment;  and,  if  the  conception  of  a  character  is  found  to  meet 
a  variety  of  tests  resembling  that  which  life  hss  at  hand  for  ever/ 
man,  its  naturalness,  as  we  term  it,  becomes  more  obvious  to 
the  imagination.  "  Naturalness  "  is  only  another  word  for  what 
Aristotle  terms  "propriety";  the  artificial  rules  by  which 
usage  has  at  times  sotight  to  define  particular  spedes  of  character 
are  in  their  origin  only  a  convenience  of  the  theatre,  thoufl^ 
they  have  largely  helped  to  conventionalize  dramaticcharacteriza- 
tion.  Lastly,  a  character  should  be  directly  dBTective  with  repud 
to  the  dramatic  action  in  which  it  takes  part— that  is  to 

say,  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  the  progress  ci  the 

action  should  correspond  to  its  distinctive  features; 
the  conduct  of  the  play  should  seem  to  spring  from  the  nature  of 
its  characters.  In  other  words,  no  diaracterization  can  be 
effective  which  is  not  what  nsAy  be  called  economical,  i.e,  which 
does  not  strictly  limit  itself  to  suiting  the  purposes  of  the  action. 
Even  the  minor  characters  should  not  idly  intervene;  while  the 
chief  characters  should  predominate  over,  or  determine,  the 
course  of  the  action,  its  entire  conception  should  harmonise  with 
their  distinctive  features.  It  is  only  a  Prometheus  whom  the  gods 
bind  fast  to  a  rock,  only  a  Juliet  who  will  venture  into  a  living 
death  for  her  Romeo.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  chance  is  excluded  from 
dramatic  action,  or  rather,  like  every  other  element  in  It,  bends 
to  the  dramatic  idea. 

In  view  of  this  predominance  of  character  over  action,  we 
may  appropriately  use  such  expressions  as  a  tragedy  of  love  or 
jealousy  or  ambition,  or  a  comedy  of  character.  For  such 
oc^Iocations  merely  indicate  that  plays  so  described  have  proved 
(or  were  intended  to  prove)  specially  impressive  by  the  concep- 
tion or  execution  of  their  chief  character  or  characters. 

The  term  **  manners  "  (as  employed  in  a  narrower  sense  than 
the  Aristotelian  4Af )  applies  to  that  which  colours  'both  action 
and  characters,  but  does  not  determine  the  essence  of 
either.  As  exhibiting  human  agents  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  time  and  place,  and  of  the  various  relations  of  life,  the 
tction  of  a  drama,  togeUier  with  the  characters  engsged  in  it, 
and  the  incidents  and  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  must  more 
or  less  adapt  itself  to  the  external  conditions  assumed.  From 
the  assumption  of  some  such  conditions  not  even  those  dramatic 
wpedn  which  indulge  in  the  most  sovereign  licence,  such  as  Old 
Attic  comedy,  or  burlesque  in  general,  can  wholly  emancipate 
themselves;  and  even  supernatural  or  fantastic  characters 
and  actions  must  suit  themselves  to  some  sort  of  antecedents. 
But  it  depends  altogether  on  the  measure  in  which  the  nature  of 
an  action  and  the  development  of  its  characters  are  effected  by 
considerations  of  time  and  place,  or  of  temporary  social  systems 
and  the  transitory  distinctions  incidental  to  them,  whether  the 
imitation  of  a  particular  kind  of  manners  becomes  a  significant 
dement  in  a  particular  play.  The  Hindu  caste-system 
is  an  antecedent  of  every  Hindu  drama,  and  the  peculiar 
organization  of  Chinese  sodety  of  nearly  every  Chinese 
play  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Greek  tragedy 
itself,  though  treating  subjects  derived  from  no  historic  age, 
had  establi^ied  a  standard  of  manners  from  which  in  its  decline 
it  did  not  depart  with  impunity.  Again,  the  imitation  of  maimers 
of  a  particular  age  or  country  nuiy  or  may  not  be  of  moment  in 
a  play.  In  some  dramas,  and  In  some  species  of  drama,  time 
and  place  are  so  purely  imagiiuiry  and  so  mudi  a  matter  of  in- 
difference that  the  adi^tion  of  a  purely  conventional  standard 
of  mannfeis,  or  at  least  the  exclusion  of  any  definitely  fixed 
standard,  is  here  desirable.  The  ducal  reign  of  Theseus  at 
Athens  (if  its  period  be  ascertainable)  does  not  date  A  Midsummer 


NigkPt  DreaM\  nor  do  the  coasts  of  Bohemia  in  Tkt  Winter's  Tale 

localize  the  manners  of  the  customers  of  Autolycus.    Where,  on 

the  other  hand,  as  more  especially  in  the  historic  drama,  or  in  that 

Und  of  comedy  whldi  directs  its  shafts  against  the  ridiculous 

vices  of  a  particular  age  or  country,  significance  attaches  to 

the  degree  in  which  the  manners  represented  resemble  what  is 

more  or  less  known,  the  dramatist  will  do  well  to  be  careful  in 

his  colouring.    How  admirably  is  the  Frendi  court  qiecislized 

in  Hemy  V.;  how  completely  are  we  tran^lanted  among  the 

burghers  of  Brussels  in  the  opening  scenes  of  Egmoni;  what  a 

portraiture  of  a  clique  we  have  in  the  Pricieuses  ridiades  of 

Moli2re;  what  a  reproduction  of  a  dass  in  the  pot-house 

politicians   of   HolbiergI    And   how   minutely   have  modem 

dramatists  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  more  fascinating 

aspects  of  la  tie  paristenne,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  curious 

at  home  and  abroad  a  conviction  of  the  verisimilitude  of  their 

pictures  1    Yet,  even  in  such  instances,  the  dramatist  will  only 

use  what  suits  his  dramatic  purpose;  he  will  sdect,  not  transfer 

in  mass,  historic  features,  and  discriminate  In  his  use  of  modem 

instances.    The  details  of  historic  fidelity,  and  the  lesser  shades 

distinguishing  the  varieties  of  social  usage,  will  be  introduced 

by  him  at  his  choice,  or  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  actor.    Where 

the  reproduction  of  maimers  becomes  the  primary  purpose  o(  a 

play,  its  effect  can  only  be  of  an  inferior  kind;  and  a  drama 

purely  of  manners  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

No  complete  system  of  dramatic  spedes  can  be  abstracted 

from  any  one  dramatic  literature.    They  are  often  the  result  of 

particular  antecedents,  and  their  growth  is  often 

affected  by  peculiar  conditions.    Different  nations  or 

ages  use  the  same  names  and  may  preserve  some  of  the 

same  rules  for  spedes  which  in  other  respects  their  usage  may 

have  materially  modified  from  that  of  their  nei^bours  or 

predecessors.    The  very  question  of  the  use  of  measured  or 

pedestrian  speech  as  fit  for  different  kinds  of  drama,  and  therefore 

distinctive  of  them,  cannot  be  profitably  discu^ed  except  in 

reference  to  particular  literatures.    In  the  Chinese  drama  the 

most  solemn  themes  are  treated  in  the  same  form — an  admixture 

of  verse  and  prose — which  not  so  very  long  since  was  charactcr- 

btic  of  that  airiest  of  Western  dramatic  spedes,  the  French 

vaudeville.    Who  would  undertake  to  define,  except  in  the 

applications  which  have  been  given  to  the  words  in  successive 

generations,  such  terms  as  "  tragi-comedy,"  or  indeed  as  "drama" 

(drame)  itself  ?    Yet  this  uncertainty  does  not  imply  that  all  is 

confuaon  in  the  terminology  as  to  the  spedes  of  the  drama.    In 

so  far  as  they  are  distinguishable  according  to  the  effects  which 

their  actions,  or  those  which  the  preponderating  parts  of  their 

actions,  produce,  these  spedes  may  primarily  be  ranged  in 

accordance  with  the  broad  difference  established  by  Aristotle 

between  tragedy  and  comedy.    "  Tragic  "  and  "  comic  "  effects 

differ  in  re^rd  to  the  emotions  of  the  mind  whidi  they  exdte; 

and  a  drama  is  tra^c  or  comic  according  as  such  effects 

are  produced  by  it.    The  strong  or  serious  emotions  are 

alone  capable  of  excrdsing  upon  us  that  influence 

which,  employing  a  bold  but  marvellously  happy  figure,  Aristotle 

termed  pttriJicatioH,  and  which  a  Greek  comedian,  after  a  more 

matter-of-fact  fashion,  thus  expressed: 

"  For  whensoe'er  a  man  observes  his  fellow 
Bear  wrongs  more  grievou*  than  himielf  has  known, 
More  easily  he  bean  his  own  misfortunes." 

That  Is  to  say,  the  petty  troubles  of  self  which  disturb  without 
elevating  the  mind  are  driven  out  by  the  sympathetic  partidpa- 
tion  in  greater  griefs,  which  raises  while  it  exdtes  the  mind 
employed  upon  contemplating  them.  It  is  to  these  emotions— 
which  are  and  can  be  no  others  than  pity  and  terror — that  actions 
which  we  call  tragic  appeal.  Niaf  as  we  may  think  Aristotle  in 
desiderating  for  such  actions  a  complicated  rather  than  a  simple 
plot,  he  obviously  means  that  in  form  as  well  as  in  design  they 
should  reveal  their  relative  importance.  Those  actions  which  we 
term  comic  address  themselves  to  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
their  themes  are  those  vices  and  moral  infirmities  the  repre^ 
sentation  of  which  is  capable  of  touching  the  springs  of  laughterl 
Where,  accordingly,  a  drania.'  cpnfinca  itself  to  effects,  of  the 
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former  dass,  it  may  be  called  a  pure  "  tragedy  ";  wlien  to  those 
of  the  latter,  a  pure  "  comedy."  In  dramas  where  the  effects  are 
mixed  the  nature  of  the  main  action  and  of  the  main  characters 
(as  determined  by  their  distinctive  features)  alone  enables  us  to 
daasify  such  plays  as  serious  or  humorous  dramas — or  as 
"  tragic  "  or  "  comic,"  if  we  choose  to  preserve  the  terms.  But 
the  classification  admits  of  a  variety  of  transitions,  from  "  pure  " 
tragedy  to  "  mixed, "  from  "  mixed  tragedy  "  to  "  mixed 
comedy,"  and  thence  to  "  pure  comedy,"  with  the  more  freely 
licensed  "  farce  "  and  "  burlesque,"  the  time-honoured  inversion 
of  the  relations  of  dramatic  method  and  piupose.  This  system  of 
distinction  has  no. concern  with  the  mere  question  of  the  termina- 
tion oi  the  play,  according  to  which  Philostratus  and  other 
authorities  have  sought  to  distinguish  tragic  from  comic  dramas. 
The  serious  drama  which  ends  happily  (the  German  SchauspiH)  is 
not  a  spcdes  co-ordinate  with  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  at  the 
most  a  subordinate  variety  of  the  former.  Other  distinctions  may 
be  almost  infinitely  multiplied,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
adopted  for  the  classification. 

lie  historical  sketch  of  the  drama  attempted  in  the  following 
pages  will  best  serve  to  indicate  the  successive  growth  of  national 
dramatic  species,  many  of  which,  by  asserting  their  influence  in 
other  countries  and  ages  than  those  which  gave  birth  to  them, 
have  acquired  a  more  than  national  vitality. 

The  art  of  acting,  whose  history  forms  an  organic  though  a 
distinct  part  of  that  of  the  drama,  necessarily  possesses  a  theory 
and  a  technical  system  of  its  own.  But  into  these  it  is 
^p^y  impossible  here  to  enter.  One  claim,  however,  shoxild 
be  vindicated  for  the  art  of  acting,  viz.  that,  though  it  is 
a  dependent  art,  and  mMt  signally  so  in  its  highest  forms,  yet  its 
true  exerdse  implies  (however  much  the  term  may  have  been 
abused)  a  creative  process.  The  conception  of  a  character  is 
determined  by  antecedents  not  of  the  actor's  own  making;  and 
the  term  originality  can  be  applied  to  it  only  in  a  relative  sense. 
Study  and  reflection  enable  him,  with  the  aid  of  experience  and  of 
the  intuition  which  genius  bestows,  but  which  experience  may  in 
a  high  degree  supply,  to  interpret,  to  combine,  and  to  supplement 
given  materials.  But  in  the  transformation  of  the  conception 
into  the  represented  character  the  actor's  functions  are  really 
creative;  for  here  he  becomes  the  character  by  means  which 
belong  to  his  art  alone.  The  distinctiveness  which  he  gives  to  the 
character  by  making  the  principal  features  recognized  by  him 
in  it  its  groundwork — the  consistency  which  he  maintains  in  it 
between  groundwork  and  details — the  appropriateness  which  he 
preserves  in  it  to  the  course  of  the  action  and  the  part  borne  in  it 
by  the  character — ^all  these  are  of  his  own  making,  though 
As  mfmt  "^M^ted  by  the  conception  derived  by  him  from  his 
materials.  As  to  the  means  at  his  disposal,  they  are 
essentially  of  two  kinds  only;  but  not  all  forms  of  the  drama 
have  adipitted  of  the  use  of  both,  or  of  both  in  the  same  com- 
pleteness. All  acting  includes  the  use  of  gesture,  or,  as  it  has  been 
^    .  more  comprehensively  termed,  of  bodily  eloquence. 

From  various  points  of  view  its  laws  regulate  the  actor's 
bearing,  walk  and  movements  of  face  and  limbs.  They  teach 
what  is  aesthetically  permitted  and  what  is  aesthetically  pleasing. 
They  deduce  from  observation  what  is  appropriate  to  the  ex- 
pression of  particular  affections  of  the  mind  and  of  their  combina- 
tions, of  emotions  and  passions,  of  physical  and  mental  conditions 
— joy  and  grief,  health  and  sickness,  waking,  sleeping  and 
dreaming,  madness,  collapse  and  death — of  particular  ages  of  life 
and  temperaments,  as  well  as  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
race,  nationality  or  class.  While  under  certain  con- 
ditions— as  in  the  masked  drama — the  use  of  bodily 
movement  as  one  of  the  means  of  expresuon  has  at  times  been 
partially  restricted,  there  have  been,  or  are,  forms  of  the  drama 
which  have  altogether  excluded  the  use  of  speech  (^ch  as 
pantomime),  or  have  restricted  the  manner  of  its  employment 
(such  as  opera)  In  the  spoken  drama  the  laws  of  rhetoric 
regulate  the  actor's  use  of  speech,  but  under  conditions  of  a 
special  nature.  Like  the  orator,  he  has  to  follow  the  laws  of 
pn^nundation,  modulation,  accent  and  rhythm  (the  last  in 
certain  kinds  of  prose  as  well  as  in  such  forms  of  verse  as  he  may 


be  called  upon  to  reproduce).  But  he  has  alw  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  the  special  laws  of  dramatic  delivery,  which  vary  ia 
soliloquy  and  dialogue,  and  in  such  narrative  or  lyrical 
as  may  occur  in  his  paxt. 

The  totality  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  actor  will  in 
degree  depend  upon  other  aids,  among  which  those  of  a  purely 
external  Idnd  are  unlikely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  the  cntmrntk, 
significance  of  costume  (9.9.)  in  the  actor,  like  that  of 
decoration  and  scenery  (see  Treatke)  in  an  action,  is  a  whoDy 
relative  one,  and  is  to  a  large  measure  determined  by  the  daims 
which  custom  enables  the  theatre  to  make,  or  forbids  Its  m^fcing; 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  spectators.  Tlie  actor's  real  achieve- 
ment lies  in  the  transformation  which  the  artist  himself  effects; 
nor  is  there  any  art  more  sovereign  in  the  use  it  can  make  of  its 
means,  or  so  happy  in  the  directness  of  the  results  it  can  acoom« 
pUsh  by  them. 

^  Indian  Drama 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  drama  may  unhesltatini^y  be  d»> 
scribed  as  purely  native.  The  Mahommedans,  when  they 
overran  India,  brought  no  drama  with  them;  the  Peraans, 
the  Arabs  and  the  Egyptians  were  without  a  national  theatre. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  Indian  drama  to  have  owed 
anything  to  the  Chinese  or  its  offshoots.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  real  evidence  for  assuming  any  influence  of  Greek 
examples  upon  the  Indian  drama  at  any  stage  of  its  progreaa. 
Finally,  it  had  passed  into  its  decline  before  the  dramatic 
literature  of  modem  Europe  had  sprung  into  bdng. 

The  Hindu  writers  ascribe  the  invention  of  dramatic  enttt> 
tainments  to  an  inspired  sage  Bharata,  or  to  the  communications 
made  to  him  by  the  god  Brahma  himself  concerning 
an  art  gathered  from  the  Vedas.  As  the  word  Bkaraia 
signifies  an  actor,  we  have  dearly  here  a  mere  personification 
of  the  invention  of  the  drama.  Three  kinds  of  entertainmentsi. 
of  which  the  nMya  (defined  as  a  dance  combined  with  gesticula- 
tion and  speech)  comes  nearest  to  the  drama,  were  said  to  have 
been  exhibited  before  the  gods  by  the  spirits  and  nymphs  of 
Indra's  heaven,  and  to  these  the  god  Siva  added  two  new  styles 
of  dandng. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  drama  was  thus  unmistakably 
religious.  Dramatic  elements  fiLrst  showed  thcmsdves  in  certain 
of  the  h>'mns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  which  took  the  form  of  dialogues 
between  divine  personages,  and  in  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  the 
germ  of  KftlidSsa's  famous  Vikrama  and  Urvdsi.  These  hymns 
were  combined  with  the  dances  in  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  which 
soon  assumed  a  more  or  less  conventional  form.  Thus,  from 
the  imion  of  dance  and  song,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
narrative  redtation,  and  first  sung,  then  spoken,  dial<^ue,  was 
gradually  evolved  the  acted  drama.  Sudi  scenes  and  stories 
from  the  mythology  of  Vishnu  are  still  occasionally  enacted  by 
pantomime  or  spoken  dialogue  in  India  (jOiras  of  the  Bengalis; 
rdsas  of  the  Western  Provinces);  and  the  most  andent  Indian 
play  was  said  to  have  treated  an  episode  from  the  history  of  th&t 
ddty — the  choice^of  him  as  a  consort  by  Laxmi — a  favourite 
kind  of  subject  in  the  Indian  drama.  The  tradition  connecting 
its  earliest  themes  with  the  native  mythology  of  Vishnu  agrees 
with  that  ascribing  the  origin  of  a  particular  kind  of  dramatic 
performance — the  sangUa — to  Krishna  and  the  shepherdesses. 
The  author's  later  poem,  the  Citagovinda,  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  earliest  spedes  of  Hindu  dramas.  But, 
while  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindus  gradually  approached  the 
dramatic  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  thdr  drama  devdoped  itself 
independently  out  of  the  union  of  the  lyric  and  the  epic  forms. 
Thdr  dramatic  poetry  arose  later  than  their  epos,  whose  great 
works,  the  MakObhSrata  and  the  Ramayana,  had  themsdves  been 
long  preceded  by  the  hymnody  of  the  Vedas— j\isX  as  the  Gre^ 
drama  followed  upon  the  Homeric  poems  and  these  had  been 
preceded  by  the  early  hymns. 

There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  for  dating  the  beginnings  of 
the  regular  Indian  drama  farther  back  than  the  5th  century  aj>., 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  exUnt  Sanskrit  play,  the 
delightful,  and  in  some  respects  incomparable,  MrichMakaak9 
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(  Tke  Toy  QarOt  was  oonsidetably  etrtier  ih  date  than  tHe  work*  of 
KllidSsa.  Indeed,  of  his  predecessors  in  dramatic  composition 
very  little  is  known,  ana  even  the -contemporaries  who  com- 
peted with  him  as  dramatists  are  mere  names.  Thus,  by  the 
lime  the  Indian  drama  produced  almost  the  earlier  specimens 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  had  already  reached  its  zenith; 
and  it  was  therefore  looked  upon  as  having  sprung  into  being 
as  a  perfect  art.  We  know  it  only  in  its  glory,  in  its  decline, 
and  in  its  decay. 

The  history  of  Indian  dramatic  literature  may  be«  roughly 
divided  into  the  following  periods, 

•  L  TotkeiJtkC^turyA.D. — ^This  period  virtually  belongs  to  the 
pre-Mahommedan  age  of  Indian  history;  but  already  to  that 
second  division  of  it  in  which  Buddhism  had  become 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  land.  It  is  the  classical 
period  of  the  Hindu  draina,  and  includes  the  works 
of  its  two  indisputably  greatest  masters.  The  earliest  extant 
Sanskrit  play  ii  the  pathetic  Mrickchhakatikd  {The  Toy  Cart), 
which  has  been  dated  back  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  and  century 
AJ>.  It  is  attributed  (as  is  not  uncommon  with  Indian  plays) 
to  a  royal  author,  named  SQdraka;  but  it  was  more  probably 
written  by  his  court  poet,  whose  name  has  been  concluded  to  have 
been  Dandin.  It  may  be  described  as  a  comedy  of  middle-class 
life,  treating  of  the  courtship  and  marriage  of  a  ruined  Brahman 
and  a  wealthy  and  large-hearted  courtesan. 

Kilidlsa,  the  brightest  of  the  "  nine  gems  "  of  genius  in  whom 
the  Indian  drama  gloried,  lived  at  the  court  of  Ujjain,  though 
whether  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  6th  century  A.D.,  or  in  the  3rd 
century,  or  at  a  yet  earlier  date,  remains  an  unsettled  question. 
He  is  the  author  of  SdkunlaU — the  work  which,  in  the  translation 
by  Sir  William  Jones  (1789),  first  revealed  to  the  Western 
world  of  letters  the  existence  of  an  Indian  drama,  since  repro- 
duced in  iimumerable  versions  in  many  tongues.  This  heroic 
comedy,  in  seven  acts,  takes  its  plot  from  the  first  book  of  the 
^ahdMraia,  It  is  a  dramatic  love-idyll  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  poetic  literature  of  the  world. 
Another  drama  by  KiUdAsa,  Vikrama  and  Urvdsi  {The  Hero  and 
tke  Nymph),  though  unequal  as  a  whole  to  Sdkuniald,  contains 
one  act  of  incomparable  loveliness;  and  its  enduring  effect  upon 
Indian  dramatic  literature  is  shown  by  the.  initiations  of  it  in 
later  plays.  (It  was  translated  into  English  in  1827  by-H.  H. 
Wilson.)  To  KftlidAsa  has  likewise  been  attributed  a  thkd  play, 
Mdlavika  and  Agnimitra;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  con- 
ventional comedy,  though  held  to  be  of  ancient  date,  was  com- 
posed by  a  different  poet  of  the  same  name. 

To  Harsadeva,  king  of  northern  India,  are  ascribed  three 
extant  plays,  which  were  more  probably  composed  by  some  poet 
in  his  pay.  One  of  these,  Nagananda  {Joy  of  the  Serpents),  which 
begins  as  an  erotic  play,  but  passes  into  a  most  impressive 
exemplification  of  the  supreme  virtue  of  self-sacrifice,  is  notable 
as  the  only  Buddhist  draina  which  has  been  preserved,  though 
others  are  known  to  have  existed  and  to  have  been  represented. 

The  palm  of  pre-eminence  is  disputed  with  KflHdSsa  by  the 
great  dramatic  poet  BabhavQti  (called  CrikafiCha,  or  he  in  whose 
throat  is  fortune),  who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  8th 
century.  While  he  is  considered  more  artificial  in  language 
than  his  rival,  and  in  general  more  bound  by  rules,  he  can  hardly 
be  deemed  his  inferior  in  dramatic  genius.  Of  his  three  extant 
plays,  MakMlra-Charitra  and  Uttara^Rdma-Charitra  are  heroic 
dramas  concerned  with  the  adventures  of  RAma  (the  seventh 
incarnation  of  Vishnu);  the  third,  the  powerful  melodrama, 
in  ten  acts,  of  Mdlati  and  Mddkata,  has  love  for  its  theme,  and 
has  been  called  (perhaps  with  more  aptitude  than  usually  belongs 
to  such  comparisons)  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Hindus.  It  is 
considered  by  their  critical  authorities  the  best  example  of  the 
prakaraika,  or  drama  of  domestic  life.  Babhavtkti's  plays,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no  jester  appears  in  them,  are  devoid 
of  the  element  of  humour. 

The  plays  of  Rijasekhara,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  deal,  like  those  of  Harsadeva,  with  harem  and 
court  life.    One  of  them,  Karpura  Mar^uri  {Camphor  Cluster), 


is  stated  to  be  the  only  example  of  the  saltaka  .or  minor  heroic 
xrpmedy,  written  entirely  in  Prakrit. 

In  this  period  may  probably  also  be  included  Vififtkhadatta's 
interesting  drama  of  political  intrigue,  Mudrd^Rakshasa  {The 
Signet  of  the  Minister),  in  which  Chandragupta  (Sandracottus) 
appears  as  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  In  subject,  therefore, 
this  production,  which  is  one  of  the  few  known  Indian  historical 
•dramas,  goes  back  to  the  period  following  on  the  invasion  of  India 
by  Alexander  the  Great;  but  the  dkte  of  composition  is  probably 
at  least  as  late  as  a.d.  iooo.  The  plot  of  the  play  turns  on  the 
gaining-over  ol  the  prime  minister  of  the  ancien  rigtme. 

Among  the  remaining  chief  works  of  this  period  is  the  Vem- 
Samhara. {Binding  of  the  Braid)  by  N&rftyana  Bhatta.  Though 
described  as  a  play  in  which  both  pathos  and  horror  are  ex- 
aggerated— ^its  subject  is  an  outrage  resembling  that  which 
Dunstan  is  said  to  have  inflicted  on  Elgiva— it  is  stated  to 
have  been  always  a  favourite,  as  written  in  exact  accopdance  with 
dramatic  rules.  Perhaps  the  CamfoAoniiifca  by  KsemUvara  should 
also  be  included,  whidi  deals  with  the  working  of  a  curse  pro- 
nounced by  an  aged  priest  upon  a  king  who  had  innocently 
offended  him. 

II.  The  Period  of  Decline. — ^This  may  be  reckoned  from  about 
the  nth  to  about  the  X4th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
beginning  roughly  coinciding  with  that  of  a  continuous 
series  of  Mahommedan  invasiops  of  India.  HanOnum- 
Nalaka,  or  "  the  great  Nataka  "  (for  this  irregular  (^wte«). 
play,  the  work  of  several  hands,  surpasses  all  other 

Indian  dramas  in  length,  extending  over  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
acts),  dates  from  the  xoth  or  nth  century.  Its  story  is  taken 
from  the  Rima-cyde,  and  a  prominent  character  in  it  is  the 
mythical  monkey-chief  King  HanOman,  to  whom,  indeed, 
tradition  ascribed  the  original  authorship  of  the  play.  Kiishfia- 
micra's  "  theosophic  mystery,"  as  it  has  been  caUed, — though  it 
rather  resembles  some  of  the  moralities, — Prabodha-Chandr^ya 
{The  Rise  of  tke  Moon  of  Insight,  ix.  the  victory  of  true  doctrine 
over  error),  is  ascribed  by  one  authority  to  the  middle  of  the  i  ith 
century,  by  another  to  about  the  end  of  the  X2th.  The  famous 
Ratnavali  {The  Necklace),  a  court-comedy  of  love  and  intrigue, 
with  a  half-Terentian  plot,  seems  also  to  date  from  the  earlier 
half  of  the  period. 

The  remaining  plays  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  conjecture 
the  dates  range  in  the  time  of  their  composition  from  the  end  of  the 
X  Ith  to  the  X4th  century.  Of  this  period,  as  compared  with  the 
first,  the  general  characteristics  seem  to  bean  undue  preponderance 
of  narrative  and  description,  and  an  affected  and  over-elaborated 
style.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this  dass  is  mentioned  a  play  on 
the  adventures  of  RAma,  the  Anargha-Rdghava,  which  in  spite,  or 
by  reason,  of  the  commonplace  character  of  its  sentiments,  the 
extravagance  of  its  diction,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  mythology,  is 
stated  to  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  with  the  pundits  of  the  present 
age  than  the  masterpieces  of  Kalidflsa  and  BabhavHti.  To  the 
close  of  thb  period,  the  X4th  century,  has  likewise  (but  without 
any  pretension  to  certainty).been  ascribed  the  only  Tamil  drama 
of  which  we  possess  an  English  version.  A  rickandra  { The  Martyr 
of  Truth)  exemplifies — with  a  strange  likeness  in  the  contrivance 
of  its  plot  to  the  Book  of  Job  and  Fausi — ^by  the  trials  of  a 
heroiodly  enduring  king  the  force,  of  the  maxim  "  Better  die 
than  lie." 

III.  Period  of  Decay, — Isolated  plays  remain  from  centuries 
later  than  the  X4th;  but  these,  which  chiefly  turn  on  the  legends 
of  Kfishfta  (the  last  incarnation  of  Vishnu),  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  aftergrowth,  and  exhibit  the  Indian 
drama  in  its  decay.  Indeed,  the  latest  of  them,  (*c^r)- 
Ckiira-  Yajna,  which  was  composed  about  the  beginning 

of  the  xQth  century,  and  still  serves  as  a  model  for  Bengali 
dramatic  performances,  is  imperfect  in  its  dialogue,  which  (after 
the  fashion  of  Italian  improvised  comedy)  it  is  left  to  the  actors  to 
supplement.  Besides  these  there  are  farces  or  farcical  entertain- 
ments, more  or  less  indelicate,  of  uncertain  dates. 

The  number  of  plays  which  have  descended  to  us  from  so  vast 
an  expanse  of  time  is  still  comparatively  small.  But  though,  in 
1837,  Wilson  doubted  nether  all  the  plays  to  be  found,  and 
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those  mentioned  by  Hindtt  writers  on  the  drama,  amounted  to 
many  more  than  sixty,  M.  Schuyler's  bibliography  (1906) 
enumerates  over  five  hundred  Sanskrit  plays.  To  these  have  to 
be  added  the  plays  in  Tamil,  stated  to  be  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  and  to  have  been  composed  by  poets  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  Pandian  kings  of  Madura,  and  some  in  other 
vernaculars. 

There  certainly  is  among  the  Hindus  no  dearth  of  dramatic 
theory.  The  sage  Bharata,  the  reputed  inventor  of  dramatic 
'entertainments,  was  likewise  revered  as  the  father  of 
dramatic  criticism — a  combination  of  functions  to 
which  the  latter  days  of  the  English  theatre  might 
perhaps  furnish  an  occasional  parallel.  The  commjentators 
(possibly  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  rather  than  as  a  strict 
matter  of  memory)  constantly  dte  his  siUras,  or  aphorisms. 
(From  sMraf  thread,  was  named  the  sUtror^Mdrat  thread-holder, 
carpenter,%  term  applied  to  the  architect  and  general  manager  of 
sacrificial  solemnities,  then  to  the  director  of  theatrical  perform- 
imces.)  By  the  nth  century,  when  the  drama  was  already 
approaching  its  decline,  dramatic  criticism  had  reached  an 
advanced  point;  and  the  Dasa-Rupaka  (of  which  the  text  belongs 
to  that  age)  distinctly  defines  the  ten  several  kinds  of*  dramatic 
composition.  Other  critical  works  followed  at  later  dates, 
exhibiting  a  rage  for  subdivision  unsurpassed  by  the  efforts  of 
Western  theorists,  andcnt  or  modem;  the  misfortune  is  that 
there  should  not  be  examples  remaining  (if  they  ever  existed)  to 
illustrate  all  the  branches  of  so  elaborate  a  dramatic  system. 

"  What,"  inquires  the  manager  of  an  actor  in  the  induction  to 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  Indian  plays,  "  are  those  qualities 
DxduMhm-  ^^^^  ^^  virtuous,  the  wise,  the  venerable,  the  learned 
aesa  oftb»  and  the  Brahmans  require  in  a  drama?  "  "  Profound 
ladiaa  exposiUon  of  the  various  passions,"  is  the  reply, 
^''"^  **  pleasing  interchange  of  mutual  affection,  loftiness  of 
character,  delicate  expression  of  desire,  a  surprising  story  and 
elegant  Umguage."  "  Then,"  says  the  manager  (for  the  Indian 
dramatists,  though  not,  like  Ben  Jonson,  wont  to  "  rail "  the 
public  "into  approbation,"  are  unaffected  by  mauwxise  honte), 
**  1  recollect  one."  And  he  proceeds  to  state  that  "  BabhavQti 
has  given  us  a  drama  composed  by  him,  replete  with  all  qualities, 
to  which  indeed  this  sentence  is  applicable: '  How  little  do  they 
know  who  speak  of  us  with  censurel  This  entertainment  is  not 
for  them.  Possibly  some  one  exists,  or  will  exist,  of  similar  tastes 
with  myself;  for  time  is  boundless,  and  the  world  is  wide  1 '  " 
This  disregard  of  popularity,  q>ringing  from  a  consciousness  of 
lofty  aims,  accounts  for  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  higher 
class  of  Indian  plays.  It  eiq^lains  both  their  relative  paucity 
and  their  extraordLiary  length,  renders  intelligible  the  chid 
peculiarity  in  their  diction,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  their  most 
striking  ethical  as  weU  as  literary  qualities.  Connected  in  their 
origin  with  religious  worship,  they  were  only  performed  on 
solemn  occasions,  chiefly  of  a  public  nature,  and  more  especially 
at  seasons  sacred  to  some  divinity.  Thus,  though  they  might 
in  some  instances  be  reproduced,they  were  alwasrs  written  with  a 
view  to  one  particular  solemn  representation.  Again,  the  greater 
part  of  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Northern  India  is  written  in 
Sanskrit,  which  ceased  to  be  a  popular  language  by  300  B.C.,  but 
continued  the  classical  and  learned,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sacred  and  court  form  of  speech  of  the  Brahmans.  Sanskrit  is 
spoken  by  the  heroes  and  principal  personages  of  the  plays, 
while  the  female  and  inferior  characters  use  varieties,  more  or 
less  refined,  of  the  Prakrit  languages  (as  a  rule  not  more  than 
three,  that  which  is  employed  in  the  songs  of  the  women  being 
the  poetic  dialect  of  the  most  common  Prakrit  language,  the 
SaurasCnl).  Hence,  part  at  least  of  each  play  cannot  have  been 
understood  by  the  large  majority  of  the  audience,  except  in  so 
far  as  their  general  acquaintance  with  the  legends  or  stories 
treated  enabled  them  to  follow  the  course  of  the  action.  Every 
audience  thus  contained  an  inner  audience,  which  could  alone  fed 
the  full  effect  of  the  drama.  It  is,  then,  easy  to  see  why  the 
Hindu  critics  should  make  demands  upon  the  art,  into  which  only 
highly-trained  and  refined  intellects  were  capable  of  entering,  or 
called  upon  to  enter.    The  general  public  could  not  be  expected 


to  ^>preciate  the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  drama,  and  thus 
(according  to  the  process  prescribed  by  Hindu  theory)  to  receive 
instcuction  by  means  of  amusement.  These  sentiments  arc 
termed  rdsas  (tastes  or  flavours),  and  said  to  spring  from  the 
Uid9as  (conditions  of  mind  and  body).  A  variety  of  subdivisions 
is  added;  but  th  *  saiUc  rdsa  is  logically  enough  exduded  from 
dramatic  composition,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  absolute  quiescence. 

The  Hindu  critics  know  of  no  distinction  directly  corresponding 
to  that  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  still  less  of  any  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  close  of  a  play.  For,  in  accordance 
with  the  child-like  element  of  their  character,  the 
Hindus  dislike  an  unhappy  ending  to  any  story,  and  a 
positive  rule  accordingly  prohibits  a  fatal  conclusion  in  their 
dramas.  Thf  general  term  for  all  dramatic  compositions  is 
rUpaka  (from  rUpa,  form),  those  of  an  inferior  dass  being  distin- 
guished as  upmUpakas.  Of  the  various  subdivisions  cL  the 
rUpaka,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  ndUlkCf  or  play  proper, 
represents  the  most  perfect  kind.  Its  subject  should  always  be 
celebrated  and  important — it  is  virtually  dthcr  heroism  or  love, 
and  most  frequently  the  latter — and  the  hero  should  be  a  demigod 
or  divinity  (such  as  Rdwia  in  BabhavtlU's  heroic  plays)  or  a  king 
(such  as  the  hero  of  Sdkuntald).  But  although  the  earlier 
dramatists  took  thdr  plots  from  the  sacred  writings  or  Purinfls, 
they  held  themsdves  at  liberty  to  vary  the  inddenta— a  licence 
from  which  the  later  poets  abstained.  Thus,  in  accordance, 
perhaps,  with  the  respective  devdopments  in  the  rdigious  life  of 
the  two  peoples,  the  Hindu  drama  in  this  respect  reversed  the 
progressive  practice  of  the  Greek.  The  prakaraAas  agree  in  all 
essentials  with  the  ndtdkas  except  that  they  are  less  devated; 
thdr  stories  are.  mere  fictions,  taken  from  actual  life  in  a  respect- 
able dass  of  sodety.*  Among  the  spedes  of  the  uparHpaka  nnay 
be  mentioned  the  traiakaf  in  which  the  personages  are  partly 
human,  partly  divine,  and  of  which  a  famous  example  remains* 
Of  the  bhaAot  a  monologue  in  one  act,  one  literary  examine  is 
extant — a  curious  picture  of  manners  in  which  the  speaker 
describes  the  different  persons  he  meets  at  a  spring  festival  in  the 
streets  of  Kolahalapur.*  The  satire  of  the  fardcal  prakasonas  is 
usually  directed  against  the  hypocrisy  of  ascetics  and  Brahmans, 
and  the  sensuality  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  These  trifles 
represent  the  lower  extreme  of  the  dramatic  scale,  to  whidi,  of 
course,  the  prindples  that  follow  only  partially  apply. 

Unity  of  action  is  strictly  enjoined  by  Hindu  theory,  though 
not  invariably  observed  in  practice.  Episodical  or  pr<^x 
interruptions  are  forbidden;  but,  in  order  to  facilitate  ^^ 
the  connexion,  the  story  of  the  play  is  sometimes  •■aaAks.** 
carried  on  by  narratives  spoken  by  actors  or  "  inter- 
preters," something  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chorus  in  Henry  V., 
or  of  Gower  in  Pericles.  "  Unity  of  time  "  is  liberally,  if  rather 
arbitrarily,  tmderstood  by  the  later  critical  authorities  as  limiting 
the  duration  of  the  action  to  a  single  year;  but  even  this  b 
exceeded  in  more  than  one  dassical  pUy.^  The  sin^e  acts  are 
to  confine  the  events  occurring  in  them  to  "one  course  of  the  son,** 
and  usually  do  so.  "  Unity  of  place  "  is  unknown  to  the  Hindu 
drama,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  scenery;  for  the  |^ys  were 
performed  in  the  open  courts  of  palaces,  perhaps  at  times  in  large 
halls  set  apart  for  public  entertainments,  or  in  the  open  air. 
Hence  change  of  scene  is  usually  indicated  in  the  texts;  and  we 
find  *  the  characters  making  long  journeys  on  the  stage,  under  the 
eyes  of  spectators  not  trained  to  demand  "  real  "  mileage. 

With  the  solemn  character  of  the  higher  kind  of  dramatic 
performances  accord  the  rules  and  prohibitions  defining  what 
may  be  called  the  proprieties  of  the  Indian  drama.  It 
has  been  already  seen  that  all  pUys  must  have  a  happy 
ending.  Furthermore,  not  only  should  death  never  be 
inflicted  coram  populo,  but  the  various  operations  of  biting, 
scratching,  kissing,  eating,  sleeping,  the  bath,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  should  never  take  place  on  the  stage.  Yet  such  rules 
are  made  to  be  occasionally  broken.  It  is  true  that  the  mild 
humour  of  the  vidUskaka  is  restricted  to  his  "gesticulating 
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eating  "  instead  of  perpetrating  the  obnoxious  act.*  The  charm- 
ing love-scene  in  the  Sukunlaii  (at  least  in  the  earlier  recension  of 
the  play)  breaks  off  just  as  the  hero  is  about  to  act  the  part  of 
the  bee  to  the  honey  of  the  heroine's  lips.*  But  later  writers  are 
less  squeamish,  or  less  refined.  In  two  dramas'  the  heroine  is 
dragged  on  the  stage  by  her  braid  of  hair;  and  this  outrage  is 
in  both  instances  the  motive  of  the  action.  In  a  third/  sleeping 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Represen- 
tation. 

The  dramatic  construction  of  the  Indian  plays  presents  no 
very  striking  peculiarities.  They  open  with  a  benediction 
{nindl),  spoken  by  the  manager  (supposed  to  be  a 
highly  accomplished  person),  and  followed  by  "  some 
account "  of  the  author,  anid  an  introductory  scene 
between  the  manager  and  one  of  the  actors,  which  is  more  or  less 
skilfully  -connected  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  characters 
with  the  opening  of  the  play  itself.  This  is  divided  into  acts 
iflnkas)  and  scenes;  of  the  former  a  ndidka  should  have  not 
fewer  than  5,  or  more  than  xo;  7  appears  a  common  number; 
"  the  great  nOldka  "  reaches  14.  Thus  the  length  of  the  higher 
class  of  Indian  plays  is  considerable — aboht  that  of  an  Aeschylean 
trilogy;  but  not  more  than  a  single  play  was  ever  performed 
on  the  same  occasion.  Comic  plays  are  restricted  to  two  acts 
(here  called  sandkis).  In  theory  the  scheme  of  an  Indian  drama 
corre^Mnds  very  closely  to  the  general  outline  of  dramatic 
construction  given  above;  it  is  a  characteristic  merit  that  the 
business  is  rarely  conduded  before  the  last  act.  The 
^^^  piece  doses,  as  it  began,  with  a  benediction  or  prayer. 
Within  this  framework  room  is  found  for  situations  as 
ingemously  devised  and  highly  wrought  as  those  in  any  modem 
Western  play.  What  a>uld  be  more  pitiful  than  the  scene  in 
SSkuniaUt  where  the  true  wife  appears  before  her  husband, 
whose  remembrance  of  her  is  fatally  overdouded  by  a  charm; 
what  more  terrific  than  that  in  MOhti  and  Mddhava,  where  the 
lover  rescues  hi^  beloved  from  the  horrors  of  the  chamd  field? 
Recognition— eQ)edally  between  parents  and  children — fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  scenes  of  a  pathos  which  Euripides  has  not 
surpassed.*  The  ingenious  device  of  a  "  play  within  the  play  " 
(so  familiar  to  the  English  drama)  is  employed  with  the  utmost 
fuoxss  by  BabhavHti.*  On  the  other  hand,  miraculous  meta- 
morphosis'  and,  in  a  later  play,"  vulgar  magic  lend  their  aid 
to  the  progress  of  the  action.  With  scenes  of  strong  effectiveness 
contrast  others  of  the  most  delicate  poetic  grace — such  as  the 
indescribably  lovely  little  episode  of  the  two  damsels  of  the  god 
of  love  hdping  one  another  to  pluck  the  red  and  green  bud  from 
the  mango  tree;  or  of  gentle  domestic  pathos—Mich  as  that  of 
the  courtesan  listening  to  the  prattle  of  her  lover's  diild,  one 
of  the  prettiest  scenes  of  a  kind  rardy  kept  free  from  affectation 
in  the  modem  drama.  For  the  dinouement  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term  the  Indian  dramatists  largdy  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  the  deut  ex  tMckinat  often  in  a  sufficiently  literal  sense." 

Every  spedes  of  drama  having  its  appropriate  kind  of  hero  or 
heroiae,  theory  here,  again  amuses  itself  with  an  infinitude  of 
^  subdivisions.  Among  the  heroines,  of  whom  not  less 
"*"""*'  than  three  hundred  and  dghty-four  types  are  said 
to  be  distinguished,  are  to  be  noticed  the  courtesans,  whose 
social  position  to  some  extent  resembles  that  of  the  Greek 
ketaerae,  and  association  with  whom  docs  not  seem  in  practice,  • 
however  it  may  be  in  theoiy,  to  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace  even, 
to  Brahmans."  In  general,  the  Indian  drama  indicates  relations 
between  the  sexes  subj<f<[t.to  peculiar  restraints  of  usage,  but 
freer  than  those  which  Mahommedan  example  seems  to  have 
introduced  into  higher  Indian  sodety.  The  male  characters  are 
frequently  drawn  with  skill,  and  sometimes  with  genuine  force. 
Prince  Samsthanaka"  is  a  type  of  selfishness  bom  in  the  purple 
worthy  to  rank  beside  figures  of  the  modem  drama,  of  which 
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this  has  at  times  naturally  been  a  favourite  dass  of  character; 
elsewhere,"  the  intrigues  of  ministen  are  not  more  fully  exposed 
than  their  characten  and  prindples  of  action  are  judidously 
discriminated.  Among  the  lesser  personages  common  in  the 
lAdian  drama,  two  are  worth  noticing,  as  corresponding,  though 
by  no  means  precisely,  to  familiar  types  of  other  dramatic 
literatures.  These  are  the  vUd,  the  accomplished  but  dependent 
companion  (both  of  men  and  women),  and  the  tidilskaka,  the 
humble  associate  (not  servant)  of  the  prince,  and  the  buffoon 
of  the  action.**  Strangdy  enough,  he  is  always  a  Brahman,  or 
the  pupil  of  a  Brahman — perhaps  a  survival  from  a  purely  popular 
phase  of  the  drama.  His  humour  is  to  be  ever  intent  on  the 
pleasures  of  a  quiet  life,  and  on  that  of  eating  in  particular; 
his  jokes  are  generally  devoid  of  both  harm  and  point. 

Tlius,  dothing  itself  in  a  diction  always  omate  and  tropical, 
in  which  (as  Rflckert  has  happily  expreml  it)  the  prose  is  the 
warp  and  the  verse  the  weft,  where  (as  Goethe  says) 
words  become  alluaons,  allusions  similes,  and  similes 
metaphors,  the  Indian  drama  essentially  depended  upon  its 
literary  qualities,  and  upon  the  familiar  sanctity  of  its  favourite 
themes  for  «uch  effects  as  it  was  able  to  produce.  Of  scenic 
apparatus  it  knew  but  little.  The  plays  were  usually  performed 
in  the  hall  of  a  palace;  the  simple  devices  by  which  exits  and 
entrances  were  facilitated  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe, 
and  on  the  contrivances  employed  for  securing  such 
"  properties  "  as  were  required  (above  aU,  the  can  of 
the  gods  and  of  their  emissaries),**  it  is  useless  to 
speciUate.  Propriety  of  costume,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  always 
to  have  been  observed,  agreeably  both  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Indian  drama  and  to  the  habits  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  ministen  of  an  art  practised  under  sudi  omditions  could 
not  but  be  regarded  with  respect,  and  spared  the  contempt  or 
worse,  which,  except  among  one  other  great  dvilized 
people,  the  Greeks,  has  everjrwhere,  at  one  period  or 
another,  been  the  actor's  lot  Companies  of  acton  seem  to  have 
been  common  in  India  at  an  early  date,  and  the  inductions  show 
the  playera  to  have  been  regarded  as  respectable  memben  of 
sodety.  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier,  times  individual  acton 
enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation — "  aU  the  world  "is  acquainted 
with  the  talents  of  Kalaha-Kandala.**  The  managen  or  directors, 
as  already  stated,  were  usually  gifted  and  highly-cultured 
Brahmans.  Female  parts  were  in  general,  though  not  invariably, 
represented  by  females.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  such 
was  the  case  in  a  piece**  where — after  the  fashion  of  more  than 
one  Western  play — a  crafty  minister  passes  off  his  daughter  as  a 
boy,  on  which  assumption  she  is  all  but  married  to  a  person  of 
her  own  sex. 

The  Indian  drama  would,  if  only  for  purposes  of  comparison,  be 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  this  branch  of  literature.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  purely  h'terary  excellence  it  holds  its  ^„^^^ 
own  against  aU  except  the  very  foremost  dramas  of  the 
world.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  phrase  to  call  Kftlidftsa  the  Indian 
Shakespoire — a  title  which,  moreover,  if  intended  as  anything 
more  than  a  synonym  for  poetic  pre-eminence,  might  fairly  be 
disputed  in  favour  of  BabhavQti;  while  it  would  be  absolutdy 
misleading  to  place  a  dramatic  literature,  which,  like  the  Indian, 
in  the  mere  quintessence  of  the  culture  of  a  caste,  by  the  side  of 
one  which  represents  the  fullest  development  of  the  artistic 
oonsdousness  of  such  a  people  as  the  Hellenes.  The  Indian 
drama  cannot  be  described  as  national  in  the  broadest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word;  it  is,  in  short,  the  drama  of  a  literary  dass, 
though  as  such  it  exhibits  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  refined,' 
as  well  as  of  the  most  characteristic,  features  of  Hindu  rdigion 
and  dvilization.  The  ethics  of  the  Indian  drama  are  of  a  lofty 
character,  but  they  are  those  of  a  scholastic  system  of  religious 
philosophy,  self-consdous  of  its  completeness.  To  the  power  of 
Fate  is  occasionally  ascribed  a  supremacy,  to  which  gods  as  well 
as  mortals  must  bow;^^  but,  if  man's  present  life  is  merely  a 

"  Hfudrd-Rakshasa.  **  Sdkuntald;  Nig^nanda, 

*«  SdkuntaiA,  acta  vi.  and  vii:  MdlaH  and  Midkan,  act  v. 
**  Induction  to  Amargha^Rdikaaa, 
*•  ViddkaSahbkanjika.  "  Vikrama  and  UnM. 
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phase  in  the  cyde  of  his  destinies,  the  highest  of  moral  efforts  at 
the  same  time  points  to  the  summit  of  possibilities,  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  supreme  condition  both  of  individual  perfection 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  Such  conceptions  as  these 
seem  at  once  to  enfold  and  to  overshadow  the  moral  life  of  the 
Indian  drama.  The  affections  and  passions  forming  part  of  self 
it  delineates  with  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  no  art  can  afford  to 
ne^ect;  on  the  other  hand,  the  freedom  of  the  picture  is  re- 
stricted by  conditions  which  to  us  are  unfamiliar  and  at  times 
seem  intolerable,  but  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Indian 
poet's  imagination  to  ignore.  The  sheer  self-absorption  of 
ambition  or  love  appears  inconceivable  by  the  minds  of  any  of 
these  poets;  and  their  social  philosophy  is  always  based  on  the 
system  of  caste.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  masters  of  many  of 
the  truest  forms  of  pathos,  above  all  of  that  which  blends  with 
resignation.  In  humour  of  a  delicate  kind  they  are  by  no  means 
deficient;  to  its  lower  forms  they  are  generally  strangers,  even  in 
productions  of  a  professedly  comic  intention.  Of  wit,  Indian 
dramatic  literature — though  a  play  on  words  is  as  the  breath 
of  its  nostrils — furnishes  hardly  any  examples  intelligible  to 
Western  minds. 

The  distinctive  excellence  of  the  Indian  drama  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  poetic  robe  which  envelops  it  as  flowers  overspread  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  in  the  season  of  spring.  In  its 
nobler  productions,  at  least,  it  is  never  untrue  to  its 
half  religious,  half  rural  origin;  it  weaves  the  wreaths 
of  idyllic  fancies  in  an  unbroken  chain,  adding  to  its 
favourite  and  familiar  blossoms  ever  fresh  beauties  from  an 
inexhaustible  garden.  Nor  is  it  unequal  to  depicting  the  grander 
aspects  of  nature  in  her  mighty  forests  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean.  A  close  familiarity  with  its  native  literature  can  here 
alone  follow  its  diction  through  a  ceaseless  flow  of  phrase  and 
figure,  listen  with  understanding  to  the  hum  of  the  bee  as  it  hangs 
over  the  lotus,  and  contemplate  with  S&kuntal&'s  pious  sympathy 
the  creeper  as  it  winds  round  the  mango  tree.  But  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  Indian  drama  reveals  itself  in  the  mysterious 
charm  of  its  outline,  if  not  in  its  full  glow,  even  to  the  untrained; 
nor  should  the  study  of  it — for  which  the  materials  seem  con- 
tinually on  the  increase — be  left  aside  by  any  lover  of 
literature. 

3.  Cbinzse  Drama 

Like  the  Indian  drama,  the  Chinese  arose  from  the  union  of  the 
arts  of  dance  and  son|;.  To  the  ballets  and  pantomimes  out  of 
which  it  developed  itself,  and  which  have  continued  to  flourish 
by  the  side  of  its  more  advanced  forms,  the  Chinese  ascribe  a. 
primitive  antiquity  of  origin;  many  of  them  originally  had  a 
symbolical  reference  to  such  subjects  as  the  harvest,  and  war  and 
peace.  A  very  ancient  pantomime  is  said  to  have  symbolized  the 
conquest  of  China  by  Wu-Wang;  others  were  of  a  himibler,  and 
often  of  a  very  obscure,  character.  To  their  music  the  Chinese 
likewise  attribute  a  great  antiquity  of  origin. 

There  are  traditions  which  carry  back  the  characters  of  the 
Chinese  drama  to  the  x8th  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
Others  declare  the  Emperor  Wan-Te  Of.  about  aj>.  580)  to  have 
invented  the  drama;  but  this  honour  is  more  usually  given  to 
the  emperor  Yuen-Tsung  (aj).  730),  who  is  likewise  remembered 
as  a  radical  musical  reformer.  Pantomimes  henceforth  fell  into 
disrepute;  and  the  history  of  the  Chinese  drama  from  this  date  is 
divided,  with  an  accuracy  we  cannot  profess  to  control,  into  four 
distinct  periods.  Each  of  these  periods,  we  are  told,  has  a  style, 
and  each  stylo  a  name  of  its  own;  but  these  names,  such  as 
"  Diversions  of  the  Woods  in  Flower,'"  have  little  or  no  meaning 
for  us;  and  it  would  therefore  be  usdess  to  cite  them. 

The  first  period  is  that  of  the  dramas  composed  under  the 
Tang  dynasty,  from  a.d.  720  to  907.  These  pieces,  called 
Tckkoum-Khi,  were  limited  to  the  representation  of  extra- 
ordinary events,  and  were  therefore,  in  design  at  least,  a  species 
of  heroic  dxkma.  The  ensuing  times  of  dvil  war  Interrupted  the 
"pleasures  of  peace  and  prosperity"  (a  Chi(iese  phrase  for 
dnunatic  performances) — which,  however,  revived. 

The  8«<nnd  rwna^  is  that  of  the  Tsung  Dynasty,  from  960  to 


1x19.    The  plays  of  this  period  are  called  Hi-Kkio,  and  presented 
what  became  a  standing  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese 
drama,  vis.  that  in  them  figures  a  prindpal  personage     m»' 
who  sings. 

The  third  and  best-known  age  of  the  Chinese  drama  was  uader 
the  Kin  and  Yuen  dynasties,  from  1x25  to  1367.  The  plays  oC 
this  period  are  called  Yuen^Pen  and  Tsa-Ki;  the  latter  seena  to 
have  resembled  the  Hi-Khio^  and  to  have  treated  very  various 
subjects.  The  Yuen-Pen  are  the  plays  from  which  our  literary 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  drama  is  mainly  derived;  the  short 
pieces  called  Yen-Kia  were  in  the  same  style,  but  briefer.  Tbe 
list  of  dramatic  authors  under  the  Yuen  dsmasty,  the  teuo^t 
important  period  in  Chinese  literary  aimals,  which  covered  the 
years  x96o  to  X368,  is  tolerably  extensive,  comprising  85,  among 
whom  four  are  designated  as  courtesaxis;  the  number  of  plsys 
composed  by  these  and  by  anonymous  authors  is  redwned  at 
not  less  than  564.  In  X735  the  Jesuit  missionary  Joseph  Henry 
Pr6mare  first  revealed  to  Europe  the  existence  of  the  tragedy 
TchathChirCu-Eid  {The  Little  Orphan  of  the  House  ^  Tcka^), 
which  was  founded  upon  an  earlier  piece  treating  of  the  fortunes  of 
an  hdr  to  the  imperial  throne,  who  was  preserved  in  a  mysterious 
box  like  another  Cypsdus  or  Moses.  Vol  taire  seized  the  theme  of 
the  earlier  play  for  a  rhetorical  tragedy,  VOrphdin  de  la  Chine,  in 
which  he  coolly  professes  it  was  his  intention  "  to  paint  the 
manners  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars."  The  later  play,  which 
is  something  less  elevated  in  the  rank  of  its  characters,  and  :vcTy 
decidedly  less  refined  in  treatment,  was  afterwards  retranslated 
by  Stanislas  Julien;  and  to  the  labours  of  this  sdiolar,  of  Sir 
J.  F.  Davis  (X795-X890)  and  of  Antoine  Badn  (X799-1863), 
owe  a  series  of  translated  Chinese  dramas,  among  which  there 
be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  designating  the  master-piece. 

The  justly  famous  Pi-Pa-Ki  ( The  Story  of  the  Lute)  belongs  to  a 
period  rather  later  than  that  of  the  Yuen  plays,  having  been 
composed  towards  the  dose  of  the  X4th  Century  by  -. -^_^_ 
Kao-Tong-Ria,  and  reproduced  in  1404,  under  the  Ming  '^*^ 
d3masty,  with  the  alterations  of  Mao-Tseu,  a  commentator  of 
learning  and  taste.  Pi-Pa-Ki,  which  as  a  domestic  dxama  of 
sentiment  possesses  very  high  merit,  long  enjoyed  a  quite 
exceptional  popularity  in  China;  it  was  repeatedly  republished 
with  laudatory  prefaces,  and  so  late  as  the  x8th  century  was 
regarded  as  a  monument  of  morality,  and  as  the  master-piece  of 
the  Chinese  theatre.  It  would  seem  to  have  remained  without 
any  worthy  competitors;  for,  although  it  had  been  originally 
designed  to  produce  a  reaction  against  the  immorality  of  the 
drama  then  in  fashion,  espedally  of  Wang-Chi-Fou's  celebrated 
SiSiang'Ki  (The  Story  of  the  Western  PatUion),  yet  the  fourth 
period  of  the  Chinese  drama,  under  the  Ming  dyiui^ty,  from 
X368  to  X644,  exhibited  no  improvement  "  What  " 
(says  the  preface  to  the  1704  edition  of  Pi-Pa-Ki)  Jjj" 
"  do  you  find  there  ?  Farcical  dialogue,  a  mass  of 
scenes  in  which  one  fandes  one  heats  the  hubbub  of  the  streets 
or  the  ignoble  language  of  the  highways,  the  extravagances  of 
demons  and  spirits,  in  addition  to  love-intiigues  repugnant 
to  delicacy  of  manners."  *  Nor  would  it  appear  that  the  Chinoe 
theatre  has  ever  recovered  from  its  decay. 

In  theory,  no  drama  could  be  more  consistently  devated  in 
purpose  and  in  tone  than  the  Chinese.  Every  play,  we  learn, 
should  have  both  a  moral  and  a  meaning.  A  virtuous 
aim  is  imposed  upon  Chinese  dramatists  by  an  article 
of  the  penal  code  of  the  empire;  and  those  who  write 
immoral  plays  are  to  expect  after  deatii  a  purgatory  which  wiO 
last  so  long  as  these  plays  continue  to  be  performed.  In  practice, 
however,  the  Chinese  drama  falls  f^  short  of  its  ideal;  indeed, 
according  to  the  native  critic  already  died,  among  ten  /jw^iiffind 
playwrights  not  one  is  to  be  found  intent  upon  perfecting  the 
education  of  mankind  by  means  of  precepts  and  f^ympln 
^  The  Chinese  are,  like  the  Hindus,  unacquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  tragedy  and  comedy;  they  classify  their  plays 
according  to  subjects  in  t wd ve  categories.  It.  may  be 
doubted  whether  what  seems  the  highest  of  these  is 
actually  such;  for  therdigious  element  in  the  Chinese 
drama  is  often  sheer  buffoonery.    Moreover,  Chinese 
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life,  as  reflected  in  the  drama,  seems  one  in  which  creed  elbows 
creed,  and  superstitions  are  welcome  whatever  their  origin. 
Of  all  religious  traditions  and  doctrines,  however,  those  of 
Buddhism  (which  had  reached  China  long  before  the  known 
beginnings  of  its  drama)  are  the  most  prominent;  thus,  the 
theme  of  absolute  self-sacri6ce  is  treated  in  one  play,'  that  of 
entire  absorption  in  the  religious  life  in  another.*  The  historical 
gg^t  ,  ,t  drama  is  not  imknown  to  the  Chinese;  and  although 
a  law  prohibits  the  bringing  on  the  stage  of  "  emperors, 
empresses,  and  the  famous  princes,  ministers,  and  generals  of 
former  ages,"  no  such  restriction  U  observed  in  practice.  In 
Han-KoHg'Tseu  {The  Sorrows  o/Han),  for  instance,  which  treats 
a  national  historic  legend  strangely  recalling  in  parts  the  story 
of  Esther  and  the  myth  of  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  the 
-.  ^  ..  emperor  YucnrTi  (the  representative,  to  be  sure,  of 
a  fallen  dynasty)  plays  a  part,  and  a  sufHciently  sorry 
one.  By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  of  the  Chinese  plays 
accessible  in  translations  belong  to  the  domestic  species,  and 
to  that  subspecies  which  may  be  called  the  criminal  drama. 
Their  favourite  virtue  is  piety,  of  a  formal*  or  a  practical*  kind 
to  parents  or  parcnts-in-law;  their  favourite  interest  lies  in  the 
discovery  of  long-hidden  guilt,  and  in  the  vindication  of  per- 
secuted innocence.*  In  the  choice  and  elaboration  of  such 
subjects  they  leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  most  ardent 
devotees  of  the  literature  of  agony.  Besides  this  description  of 
plays,  we  have  at  least  one  love-comedy  pure  and  simple — a 
piece  of  a  nature  not  "  tolerably  mild,"  but  ineffably  harmless.* 
Free  in  its  ch(rice  of  themes,  the  Chinese  drama  is  likewise 
remarkably  unrestricted  in  its  range  of  characters.  Chinese 
society,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  based,  like  Indian, 
S!^!fUin  "P^"  ^^^  principle  of  caste;  rank  is  ix\  China  deter- 
mined by  office,  and  this  again  depends  on  the  results 
of  examination.  These  familiar  facts  are  constantly  brought 
home  to  the  reader  of  Chinese  plays.  The  Tchoang-Yuen,  or 
senior  classman  on  the  list  of  licentiates,  is  the  flower  of  Chinese 
society,  and  the  hero  of  many  a  drama;'  and  it  is  a  proud  boast 
that  for  years  "  one's  ancestors  have  held  high  posts,  which  they 
owed  to  their  literary  successes."'  On  the  other  hand,  a  person 
who  has  failed  in  his  military  examination,  becomes,  as  if  by  a 
natural  transition,  a  man-eating  monster.*  But  of  mere  class 
the  Chinese  drama  is  no  respecter,  painting  with  noteworthy 
freedom  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  nearly  every  phase  of  society. 
The  same  liberty  is  taken  with  regard  to  the  female  sex;  it  is 
clear  that  in  earlier  times  there  were  few  vexatious  restrictions 
in  Chinese  life  upon  the  social  intercourse  between  men  and 
women.  The  variety  of  female  characters  in  the  Chinese  drama 
is  great,  ranging  from  the  heroine  who  sacrifices  herself  for  the 
sake  of  an  empire**  to  the  well-brought-up  young  lady  who  avers 
that  "  woman  came  into  the  world  to  be  obedient,  to  unravel 
skeins  of  silk,  and  to  work  with  her  needle  "  *' — from  the  chamber- 
maid who  contrives  the  most  gently  sentimental  of  rendezvous,^* 
to  the  reckless  courtesan  who,  like  another  Millwood,  upbraids 
the  partner  of  her  guilt  on  his  suing  for  mercy,  and  bids  him 
die  with  her  in  hopes  of  a  reunion  after  death."  In  marriage  the 
first  or  legitimate  wife  is  distinguished  from  the  second,  who  is 
at  times  a  ci-devant  courtesan,  and  towards  whom  the  feelings  of 
the  former  vary  between  bitter  jealousy  ^*  and  sisterly  kindness." 
The  conduct  of  the  plays  exhibits  much  ingenuity,  and  an 
aversion  from  restrictions  of  time  and  place;  in  fact,  the  nature 
of  the  plot  constantly  covers  a  long  series  of  years,  and  spans 
wide  intervals  of  local  distance.  The  plays  are  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes — the  former  being  usually  four  in  number,  at  times 

»  The  Self-Sacrifice  of  Tekao-Li. 

>  LaUSeng'Tckai  {The  Debt  to  be  Paid  in  the  Next  World).  \ 

•  Lao-Seng-Eul.  *  PiPa-Ki. 

•The  CireU  of  Ckalh  (Hoel-Lan-Ki) ;  The  Tunic  MaUhed;  The 
Revenge  «/  Teou-Ngo. 

•  Tchao-klH'Hiang  (The  Intrigues  of  a  Chambermaid). 
»  Tchao-Mei-Hiang;  Ho-Han-Chan;  Pi-Pa-Ki. 

•  Hoei'Lan-Ki,  Prol.  tc.  i.  •  Tchao-Li. 

»  Han-Kong'Tseu.  »» PiPa-Ki,  sc.  2. 

»  Tchao-Mei-Hiang. 

"  He-Lang-Tany  act  tv.;  cf.  Hoei-Lan-Ki,  act  iv. 

"  Hoei-Lan-Ki.  '» PiPa-Ki. 


with  an  induction  or  narrttive  prologue  spoken  by  some  of  the 
characters  {Sie-Tsen).  Fawurite  plays  were,  however,  allowed 
to  extend  to  great  length;  the  Pi-Pa-Ki  is  divided  niitniwr 
into  34  sections,  and  in  another  recension  apparently  cfea  mmd 
comprised  42.  "  I  do  not  wish,"  says  the  manager  <•**■»  of 
in  the  prologue,  "  that  this  performance  should  last  ^'"^ 
too  long;  finish  it  to-day,  but  cut  out  nothing  " — ^Whence  it 
appears  that  the  performance  of  some  plays  occupied  more  than 
a  single  day.  The  rule  was  always  observed  that  a  separate  act 
should  be  given  up  to  the  dinouement',  while,  according  to  a 
theory  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  operation,  the 
perfection  of  construction  was  sought  in  the  dualism  or  contrast 
of  scene  and  scene,  just  as  the  perfection  of  diction  was  placed 
in  the  parallelism  or  antithesis  of  phrase  and  phrase.  Being 
subject  to  no  restrictions  as  to  what  might,  or  might  not,  be 
represented  on  the  stage,  the  conduct  of  the  plots  allowed  of  the 
introduction  of  almost  every  variety  of  incidents.  Death  takes 
place,  in  sight  of  the  audience,  by  starvation,**  by  drowning," 
by  poison,'*  by  execution;**  flogging  and  torture  are  inflicted 
on  the  stage;**  wonders  are  wrought;**  and  magic  is  brought 
into  play;"  the  ghost  of  an  innocently-executed  daughter  calls 
upon  her  jfather  to  revenge  her  foul  murder,  and  assists  in  person 
at  the  subsequent  judicial  enquiry.**  Certain  peculiarities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  are  due  to  the  usages  of  society  rather 
than  to  dramaturgic  laws.  Marriages  are  generally  managed — 
at  least  in  the  higher  spheres  of  society — by  ladies  professionally 
employed  as  matrimonial  agents.**  The  happy  resolution  of  the 
nodus  of  the  action  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  direct  inter- 
position of  superior  official  authority** — ^a  tribute  to  the  paternal 
system  of  government,  which  is  the  characteristic  Chinese 
variety  of  the  deus  ex  machina.  This  naturally  tends  to  the 
favourite  close  of  a  ^orification  of  the  emperor,**  resembling 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  end  of  Tarlufe,  or  in  spirit,  at  all  events, 
those  of  the  virgin  queen  in  more  than  one  Elizabethan  play. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  characters  save  the  necessity  for  a 
bill  of  the  pby  by  persistently  announcing  and  re-announcing 
their  names  and  genealogies,  and  the  necessity  for  a  book  by 
frequently  recapitulating  the  previous  course  of  the  plot. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  drama  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  chief  character  of  a  play  represents  the  author  as  well  as  the 
personage;  he  or  she  is  hero  or  heroine  and  chorus  in  T^prto- 
one.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  hero's  (or  heroine's)  e^miper^ 
singing  the  poetical  passages,  or  those  containing  ooaegt 
maxims  of  wisdom  and  morality,  or  reminiscences  and  ^^  ****'' 
examples  drawn  from  legend  or  history.  Arising  out  of  the 
dialogue,  these  passages  at  the  same  time  diversify  it,  and  give 
to  it  such  elevation  and  brilliancy  as  it  can  boast.  The  singing 
character  must  be  the  principal  personage  in  the  action,  but 
may  be  taken  from  any  class  of  society.  If  this  personage  dies 
in  the  course  of  the  play,  another  sings  in  his  place.  From  the 
mention  of  this  distinctive  feature  of  the  Chinese  drama 
it  will  be  obvious  how  unfair  it  would  be  to  judge  of 
any  of  its  productions,  without  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  lyric  passages,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether  restricted 
to  the  singing  of  the  principal  personage,  for  other  characters 
frequently  "  redte  vesses."  In  these  lyrical  or  didactic  passages 
are  to  be  sought  those  flowers  of  diction  which,  as  Julien  has 
shown,  consist  partly  in  the  use  of  a  metaphorical  phraseology 
of  infinite  nicety  in  its  variations — such  as  a  long  series  of  phrases 
compounded  with  the  word  signifyingjVi  and  expressing  severally 
the  ideas  of  rarity,  distinction,  beauty,  &c.,  or  as  others  derived 
from  the  names  of  colours,  birds,  beasts,  precious  metals,  ele- 
ments, constellations,  &c.,  or  alluding  to  favourite  legends  or 
anecdotes.  These  features  constitute  the  literary  element  par 
excellence  of  Chinese  dramatic  composition.  At  the  same  time, 
though  it  is  impossible  for  the  untrained  reader  to  be  alive  to 
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the  charms  of  so  unfamiliar  a  phraseology,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  even  In  its  diction  the  Chinese  drama  can  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  really  poetic.  It  may  abound  in  poetic  ornawietU; 
it  Is  not,  like  the  Indian,  bathed  in  poetry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  merits  of  this  dramatic  literature  are 
by  no  means  restricted  to  ingenuity  of  construction  and  variety 
M^rtu  o/  o'  charactei^-mcrits,  in  themselves  important,  which 
th0  no  candid  critidsm  will  deny  to  it.    Its  master-piece 

Chiasm  js  not  only  truly  pathetic  in  the  conception  and  the 
'^'''*'  main  situations  of  its  action,  but  includes  scenes  of 
singular  grace  and  delicacy  of  treatment — such  as  that  where 
the  remarried  husband  of  the  deserted  henrine  in  vain  essays 
in  the  presence  of  his  second  wife  to  sing  to  his  new  lute,  now 
that  he  has  cast  aside  the  old.*  In  the  last  act  of  a  tragedy 
appealing  at  once  to  patriotism  and  to  pity,  there  is  true  imagina- 
tive power  in  the  picture  of  the  emperor,  when  aware  of  the 
departure,  but  not  of  the  death,  of  his  beloved,  sitting  in  solitude 
broken  only  by  the  ominous  shriek  of  the  wild-fowl.*  Nor  is  the 
Chinese  drama  devoid  of  humour.  The  lively  abigail  who  has  to 
penuade  her  mistress  into  confessing  herself  in  love  by  arguing 
(almost  h'ke  Beatrice)  that  "  humanity  bids  us  love  men  "f 
the  corrupt  judge  (a  common  t>'pe  in  the  Chinese  plays)  who 
falls  on  his  knees  before  the  prosecuting  parties  to  a  suit  as  before 
"  the  father  and  mother  who  give  him  sustenance,"*  may  serve 
as  examples;  and  in  Pi-Pa-Ki  there  Is  a  scene  of  admirable 
burlesque  on  the  stlU  more  characteristic  theme  of  the  humours 
of  a  competitive  examination.*  If  such  Illustrations  could  not 
easily  be  multiplied,  they  are  at  least  worth  citing  in  order  to 
deprecate  a  perfunctory  criticism  on  the  qualities  of  a  dramatic 
literature  as  to  which  our  materials  for  judgment  are  still 
scanty. 

While  in  the  north  of  China  houses  are  temporarily  set  apart 
for  dramatic  performances,  in  the  south  these  are  usually  con- 
fined to  theatres  erected  In  the  streets  (Hi-Thai). 
Thus  scenic  decorations  of  any  Importance  must  always 
have  been  out  of  question  in  the  Chinese  theatre.  The 
costumes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  described  as  magnifi- 
cent; they  are  traditionally  those  worn  before  the  17th  century, 
in  accordance  with  the  historical  colouring  of  most  of  the  plays. 
The  actor's  profession  is  not  a  respectable  one  in  China, 
the  managers  being  in  the  habit  of  buying  children  of 
slr.ves  and  bringing  them  up  as  slaves  of  their  own.  Women 
may  not  appear  on  the  stage,  since  the  emperor  K*ien-Lung 
admitted  an  actress  among  his  concubines;  female  parts  are 
therefore  played  by  lads,  occasionally  by  eunuchs. 

4.  Japanese  Diaka 

The  Japanese  drama,  as  all  evidence  seems  to  agree  In  showing, 
still  remains  what  in  substance  it  has  always  been — an  amuse- 
ment passionately  loved  by  the  lower  orders,  but  hardly  dignified 
by  literature  deserving  the  name.  Apart  from  its  native  elements 
of  music,  dance  and  song,  and  legendary  or  historical  narrative 
and  pantomime,  it  Is  clearly  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chinese  Im- 
portation; nor  has  it  In  Its  more  advanced  forms  apparently 
even  attempted  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  reproduction  of  the 
conventional  Chinese  types.  As  early  as  the  close  of  the  6th 
century  Hada  Kawatsu,  a  man  of  Chinese  extraction,  but  bom 
in  Japan,  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  to  arrange  entertainments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  to  have  written  as  many  as 
thirty-three  plays.  The  Japanese,  however,  ascribe  the  origin 
of  their  drama  to  the  introduction  of  the  dance  called  Sambdso 
as  a  charm  against  a  volcanic  depression  of  the  earth  which 
occurred  in  805;  and  this  dance  appears  still  to  be  used  as  a 
prelude  to  theatrical  exhibitions.  In  1 108  lived  a  woman  called 
Iso  no  Zenji,  who  is  looked  upon  as  "  the  mother  of  the  Japanese 
drama."  But  her  performances  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
dancing  or  posturing  In  male  attire  (dokomai);  and  the  intio- 
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duction  of  the  drama  proper  is  universally  attributed  to  Samwaka 
KanzaburO,  who  in  1624  opened  the  first  theatre  {sibaia)  &t 
Yeddo.  Not  long  afterwards  (1651)  the  playhouse  were  re- 
moved to  their  present  site  in  the  capital;  and  both  here  and  in 
the  provincial  towns,  especially  of  the  north,  the  drama  has  since 
continued  to  flourish.  Persons  of  rank  were  formeriy  never  seen 
at  these  theatres;  but  actors  were  occasionally  engaged  to  play 
in  private  at  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  who  appear  themselves  to 
have  taken  part  in  performances  of  a  species  of  opera  affected  by 
them,  always  treating  {Mtriotic  legends  and  called  nd.  The 
mikado  has  a  court  theatre. 

The  subjects  of  the  serious  popular  plays  are  mainly  mytho- 
logical— the  acts  of  the  great  spirit  Day-Sin,  the  incarnation  of 
Brahma,  and  similar  themes — or  historical,  treating 
of  the  doings  of  the  early  dynasties.  In  these  the  ^ 
names  of  the  personages  are  changed.  An  example  of 
the  latter  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jdruri,  or  musical  romance, 
in  which  the  universally  popular  tale  of  Ckiushingura  {The  Loyal 
League)  has  been  amplified  and  adapted  for  theatrical  representa- 
tion. This  famous  narrative  of  the  feudal  fidelity  of  the  forty- 
seven  renins,  who  about  the  year  1699  revenged  their  chief's 
judicial  suidde  upon  the  arrogant  offidal  to  whom  it  was  due, 
is  stirring  rather  than  touching  In  Its  incidents,  and  contains  mi 
bloodshed,  together  with  a  tea-house  scene  which  suffices 
specimen  of  the  Japanese  comedy  of  manners.  One  of  the  bo<As 
of  this  dramatic  romance  consists  of  a  metrical  description, 
mainly  In  dialogue,  of  a  journey  which  (after  the  fashion  of  Indian 
plays)  has  to  be  carried  out  on  the  stage.  The  performance  of 
one  of  these  quasi-historical  dramas  sometimes  lasts  over  several 
days;  they  are  produced  with  much  pomp  of  costume;  but  the 
acting  is  very  realistic,  and  hari-kari  is  performed,  almost  "  to 
the  life."  Besides  these  tragic  plays  (in  which,  however,  comic 
intermezKos  are  often  inserted)  the  Japanese  have  middlc-dass 
domestic  dramas  of  a  very  realistic  kind.  The  language  of  these, 
unlike  that  of  Chinese  comedy,  Is  often  gross  and  scurrilous, 
but  intrigues  against  married  women  are  rigidly  excluded. 
Fairy  and  demon  operas  and  ballets,  and  farces  and  inlemutMos, 
form  an  easy  transition  to  the  interludes  of  tumblers  and  jugglers. 
As  a  specimen  of  nearly  every  class  of  play  is  required  to  make  up 
a  Japanese  theatrical  entertainment,  which  lasts  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  and  as  the  lower  houses  appropriate  and  mutilate  the 
plays  of  the  higher,  it  Is  clear  that  the  status  of  the  Japanese 
theatre  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  high.  In  respect,  however, 
of  its  movable  scenery  and  properties.  It  is  in  advance  of  its 
Chinese  prototype.  The  performers  are,  except  in  the  ballet, 
males  onJy;  and  the  comic  acting  is  said  to  be  excellent  of  its 
kind.  Though  the  leading  actors  enjoy  great  popularity  and 
very  respectable  salaries,  the  class  is  held  in  contempt,  and  the 
companies  were  formerly  recruited  from  the  lowest  sources. 
The  disabilities  under  which  they  lay  have,  however,  been 
removed;  a  Dramatic  Reform  Association  has  been  organized 
by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  scholars,  and  a  theatre  on  European 
lines  built  (see  Japan). 

5.    Persian  and  other  Asiahc,  Polykesun  and  Peritvtan 

Drama 

Such  dramatic  examples  of  the  drama  as  may  be  discoverable 
in  Slam  will  probably  have  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
branch  of  the  Indian  drama.  The  drama  of  the  Malay 
populations  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring  Island  of 
Sumatra  also  resembles  the  Indian,  to  which  It  may  have  owed 
what  development  it  has  reached.  The  Javanese,  as  we  kam, 
distinguish  among  the  lyrics  sung  on  occasions  of 
popular  significance  the  panton,  a  short  simile  or  fable, 
and  the  tckarilaj  a  more  advanced  spcdes,  taking  the 
form  of  dialogue  and  sung  or  recited  by  actors  proper. 
From  the  Uharita  the  Javanese  drama,  which  In  its  higher  forms 
treats  the  stories  of  gods  and  kings,  appears  to  have  been  derived. 
As  In  the  Indian  drama,  the  functions  of  the  director  or  manager 
are  of  great  importance;  as  in  the  Greek,  the  performers  wear 
masks,  here  made  of  wood.  The  comic  drama  is  often  represented 
in  both  Java  and  Sumatra  by  parties  of  strollers  consisting  of 
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two  men  and  a  woman— a  troop  sufficient  for  a  wide  variety  of 
plot. 

Among  other  more  highly  civilized  Asiatic  peoples,  the  traces 
of  the  dramatic  art  are  either  few  or  late.  The  originally  Aryan 
Pf^i^g^  Persians  exhibit  no  trace  of  the  drama  in  their  ample 
earlier  literature.  But  in  its  later  national  development 
the  two  species,  widely  difTerent  from  one  another,  of  the  religious 
drama  or  mystery  and  of  the  popular  comedy  or  farce  have  made 
their  appearance — the  former  in  a  growth  of  singular  interest. 

Of  the  Persian  tiaziis  (lamentations  or  complaints)  the  subjects 
•re  invariably  derived  from  religious  history,  and  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  the  "  martyrdoms  "  of  the 
house  of  Ali.    The  performance  of  these  episodes  or 
scenes  takes  place  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month 
of  Muharram,  when  the  adherents  of  the  great  Shi'ite  sect  all 
over  Persia  and  Mahommedan  India  commemorate  the  deaths  of 
the  Prophet  and  his  daughter  Fatima,  the  mother  of  Ali,  the 
martyrdoms  of  Ali  himself,  shamefully  murdered  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  his  unoffending  son  Hasan,  done  to  death  by  his  miserable 
guilty  Deianira  of  a  wife,  and  lastly  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
sacrifice  of  Hasan's  brother,  the  heroic  Hosain,  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Kerbela  (a.d.  680).    With  the  establishment  in  Persia, 
early  in  the  16th.  century,  of  the  Safawid  (Sufi)  dynasty  by  the 
Shi'ites,  the  cult  of  the  martyrs  Hasan  and  Hosain  secured  the 
official  sanction  which  it  has  since  retained.    Thus  the  perform- 
ance of  these  tiaziis,  and  the  defraying  of  the  equipment  of  them, 
are  regarded  as  religious,  and  in  a  theological  sense  meritorious, 
acts;  and  the  plays  are  frequently  provided  by  the  court  or  by 
other  wealthy  persons,  by  way  of  pleasing  the  people  or  securing 
divine  favour.    The  plays  arc  performed,  usually  by  natives  of 
Isfahan,  in  courtyards  of  mosques,  palaces,  inns,  &c.,  and  in  the 
country  in  temporary  structures  erected  for  the  purpose. 
>    It  would  seem  that,  no  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  the  tiaziis  were  still  only  songs  or  elegies  in  honour 
of  the  martyrs,  occasionally  chanted  by  persons  actually  repre- 
senting them.    Just,  however,  as  Greek  tragedy  was  formed  by  a 
gradual  detachment  of  the  dialogue  from  the  choric  song  of  which 
it  was  originally  only  a  secondary  outgrowth,  and  by  its  gradually 
becoming  the  substance  of  the  drama,  so  the  Miracle  Play  of 
Hasan  and  Hosain^  as  we  may  call  it,  has  now  come  to  be  a 
continuous  succession  of  dramatic  scenes.    Of  these  fifty-two 
have,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Alexander  Chodzko  and  Sir  Lewis 
PcUy,  been  actually  taken  down  in  writing,  and  thirty-seven 
published  in  translations;  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  linut 
to  the  extension  of  the  treatment,  as  is  shown  by  such  a  UazU 
as  the  Marriage  of  Kassem^  dealing  with  the  unfortunate  Hosain's 
unfortunate  son.^    The  periormance  is  usually  opened  by  a 
prologue  delivered  by  the  rouzikhdn^  a  personage  of  semi-priestly 
character  claiming  descent  from  the  Prophet,  who  edifies  and 
excites  the  audience  by  a  pathetic  recitation  of  legends  and 
vehement  admonitions  in  prose  or  verse  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  action.    But  the  custom  seems  to  have  arisen  of  specially 
prefacing  the  drama  proper  by  a  kind  of  induction  which  illus- 
trates the  cause  or  effect  of  the  sacred  story — as  for  instance 
that  of  Amir  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who  appears  as  lamenting  and 
avenging  the  death  of  Hosain;  or  the  episode  of  Joseph's  be- 
trayal by  his  brethren,  as  prefiguring  the  cruelty  shown  to  Ali 
and  his  sons.    At  the  climax  of  the  action  proper  Hosain  prays 
to  be  granted  at  the  day  of  judgment  the  key  of  the  treasure  of 
intercession;  and  the  final  scene  shows  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prayer,  which  opens  paradise  to  those  who  have  helped  the  holy 
martyr,  or  who  have  so  much  as  shed  a  single  tear  for  him. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  is  this  complex  and  elaborate 
production  unapproached  in  its  length  and  in  its  patient  develop- 
ment of  a  long  sequence  of  momcntotis  events  by  any  chronicle 
history  or  religious  drama,  but  that  it  embodies  together  with 
the  passionately  cherished  traditions  of  a  great  religious  com- 
munity the  expression  of  a  long-lived  resentment  of  foreign 
invasion — and  b  thus  a   kind  of  Oberammergau  play  and 
CompIaiDt  of  the  Nibelungs  in  one. 

>  Transbted  by  Comte  de  Gobtneau,  in  hb  Rditiont  et  pkitcsopkies 
4ams  rAsie  tentrale  (Psris,  l96s). 
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The  other  kind  of  Persian  drama  b  the  timacka  (« spectacle), 
a  kind  of  comedy  or  farce,  sometimes  called  teglid  (disguising), 
performed  by  wandering  minstreb  orjoculatcres  called 
loutys^  who  travel  about  accompanied  by  their  6aya- 
dires,  and  amuse  such  spectators  as  they  find  by  their 
improvised  entertainments,  which  seem  to  be  on  much  the  same 
level  as  English  "  interludes."  A  favourite  and  ancient  variety 
of  the  species  is  the  karaguex  or  puppet-play,  of  which  the 
protagonbt  b  called  kilckel  pihUvan  (the  bald  hero). 

The  modem  Persian  drama  seems  to  have  admitted  Western 
influences,  as  in  the  case  of  such  comedies  as  The  Pleaders  of  the 
Courtt  and,  avowedly.  Monsieur  Jourdan  and  MuslaUi  Shah, 
of  whom  the  former  steab  away  the  wits  of  young  Persia  by  his 
pictures  of  the  delights  of  Paris. 

There  b  no  necessity  for  any  reference  here  to  the  civilization 
or  to  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  or  to  those  of  other  Semitic 
peoples,  with  whom  the  drama  b  either  entirely 
wanting,  or  only  appears  as  a  quite  occasional  and  J^^^^^^ 
exotic  growth.  Dramatic  elements  are  apparent  in 
two  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  scripture — the  Book  of  Ruth  and 
the  Book  of  Job,  of  which  latter  the  author  of  Everyman,  and 
Goethe  in  hb  Fausi,  made  so  impressive  a  use. 

From  Polynesia  and  aboriginal  America  we  also  have  isolated 
traces  of  drama.  Among  these  are  the  performances,  accom- 
panied by  dancing  and  intermixed  with  recitation  and  ^^ 
singing,  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  first  described  by  ^^ 
Captain  Cook,  and  reintroduced  to  the  noticeof  students  p^,^ 
of  comparative  mythology  by  W.  Wyatt  Gill.  Of  the 
so-called  Inca  drama  of  the  Peruvians,  the  unique  relic,  Apu 
OUantay,  said  to  have  been  written  down  in  the  Quichua  tongue 
from  native  dictation  by  Spanish  priests  shortly  after  the  conquest 
of  Peru,  has  been  partly  translated  by  Sir  Clements  Markham, 
and  has  been  rendered  into  German  verse.  It  appears  to  be  an 
hbtoric  play  of  the  heroic  type,  combining  stirring  incidents  with 
a  pathos  finding  expression  in  at  least  one  lyric  of  some  sweetness 
— the  lament  of  the  lost  Collyar.  With  it  may  be  contrasted  the 
ferocious  Aztek  dramatic  ballet,  Rabinal-Achi  (translated  by 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg),  of  which  the  text  seems  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  warlike  harangues  than  an  attempt  at  dramatic  treat- 
ment of  character.    But  these  are  mere  isolated  curiosities. 

6.  Dramatic  Elements  in  Egyptian  Culture 
The  civilization  and  religious  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  so  vitally 
influenced  the  people  of  whose  drama  n^e  are  about  to  speak  that 
a  reference  to  them  cannot  be  altogether  omitted.  The  influence 
of  Egyptian  upon  Greek  civilization  has  probably  been  over- 
estimated by  Herodotus;  but  while  it  will  never  be  dearly 
known  how  much  the  Greeks  owed  to  the  Egyptians  in  divers 
branches  of  knowledge,  it  is  certain  that  the  former  confessed 
themselves  the  scholai^s  of  Egypt  in  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  its 
natural  theology.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
there  found  its  most  solemn  expression  in  mysterious  recitations 
connected  with  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  treating  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  soul  from  its  earthly  to  its  eternal  abode.  These 
solemnities,  whose  transition  into  the  Hellem'c  mysteries  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  Thracian  worship  of 
Dionysus,  undoubtedly  contained  a  dranuitic  element,  upon  the 
extent  of  which  it  is,  however,  useless  to  speculate.  The  ideas 
to  which  they  sought  to  give  utterance  centred  in  that  of  Osiris, 
the  vivifying  power  or  universal  soul  of  nature,  whom  Herodotus 
simply  identifies  with  the  Dionysus  of  the  Greeks.  The  same 
deity  was  likewise  honoured  by  processions  among  the  rural 
Egyptian  population,  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in 
nearly  all  respects  except  the  absence  of  choruses  resembled 
the  Greek  phallic  processions  in  honour  of  the  wine-god. 

That  the  Egyptians  looked  upon  music  as  an  important  science 
seems  fully  established;  it  was  diligently  studied  by  their  priests, 
though  not,  as  among  the  Greeks,  forming  a  part  of  general 
education,  and  in  the  sacred  rites  of  their  gods  they  as  a  rule 
permitted  the  use  of  flute  and  harp,  as  well  as  of  vocal  music. 
Dancing  was  as  an  art  confined  to  professional  persons;  but  though 
the  higher  orders  abstained  from  its  practice,  the  lower  indulged 
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in  it  on  festive  occasions,  when  a  tendency  to  pantomime 
naturally  asserted  itself,  and  licence  and  wanton  bufifoonery 
prevailed,  as  in  the  early  rustic  festivals  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
peoples.  Of  a  dance  of  armed  men,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  no  satisfactory  trace  in  the  representations  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments. 

7.  Greek  Deama  . 

Whatever  elements  the  Greek  drama  may,  in  the  sources  from 
which  it  sprang,  have  owed  to  Egyptian,  or  Phrygian,  or  other 

Asiatic  influences,  its  development  was  independent 
JjJJ^     and  self-sustained.    Not  only  in  its  beginnings,  but 

80  long  as  the  stage  existed  in  Greece,  the  drama  was 
in  intimate  connexion  with  the  national  religion.  Thb  is  the  most 
signal  feature  of  its  history,  and  one  which  cannot  in  the  same 
degree  or  to  the  same  extent  be  ascribed  to  the  drama  of  any 
other  people,  ancient  or  modem.  Not  only  did  both  the  great 
branches  of  the  Greek  drama  alike  originate  in  the  usages  of 
religious  worship,  but  they  never  lost  their  formal  union  with  it, 
though  one  of  them  (comedy)  in  its  later  growth  abandoned  all 
direct  reference  to  its  origin.  Hellenic  polytheism  was  at  once  so 
active  and  so  fluid  or  flexible  in  its  anthropomorphic  formations, 
that  no  other  religious  system  has  ever  with  the  same  conquering 
force  assimilated  to  itself  foreign  elements,  or  with  equal  vivacity 
and  variety  developed  its  own.  Thus,  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
introduced  into  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians  as  that  of  the  taiu-i- 
form  sun-god  whom  his  worshippers  adored  with  loud  cries 
(whence  Bacchus  or  lacchus)^  and  the  god  of  generation  (whence 
his  phallic  emblem)  and  production,  was  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  Dorian  religion  of  the  sun-god  Apollo.  Apollo  and 
his  sister,  again,  corresponded  to  the  Pelasgian  and  Achaean 
divinities  of  sun  and  moon,  whom  the  Phoenician  Dionysus 
and  Demeter  superseded,  or  with  whose  worship  theirs  was 
blended.  Dionysus,  whose  rites  were  specifically  conducted 
with  reference  to  his  attributes  as  the  wine-god,  was  attended 
by  deified  representations  of  his  original  worshippers,  who  wore 
the  skin  of  the  goat  sacrificed  to  him.  These  were  the  satyrs. 
Out  of  the  connected  worships  of  Dionjrsus,  Bacchus,  Apollo 
and  Demeter  sprang  the  beginnings  of  the  Greek  drama. 

"  Both  tragedy  and  comedy,"  says  Aristotle,  ''originated  in 
a  rude  and  unpremeditated  mannei^-the  first  from  the  leaders 
of  the  dithyramb,  and  the  second  from  those  who  led  off  the 
phallic  songs."  This  diversity  of  origin,  and  the  distinction 
jealously  maintained  down  to  the  latest  times  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  dramatic  art,  even  where  they  might  seem  to 
come  into  actual  contact  with  one  another,  necessitate  a  separate 
statement  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  either. 
I  The  custom  of  offering  thanks  to  the  gods  by  hymns  and 
dances  in  the  places  of  public  resort  was  first  practised  by  the 

Greeks  in  the  Dorian  states,  whose  whole  system  of 
2^J^^.      life  was  organized  on  a  military  basis.    Hence  the 

dances  of  the  Dorians  originally  taught  or  imitated 
the  movements  of  soldiers,  and  their  hymns  were  warlike  chants. 
Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  chorus,  and  of  its  songs  (called 
paeanSy  from  an  epithet  of  Apollo),  accompanied  first  by  the 
phorminx  and  then  .by  the  flute.  A  step  in  advance  was  taken 
when  the  poet  with  his  trained  singers  and  dancers,  like  the  Indian 
siUra-dhdra,  performed  these  religious  functions  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  population.  From  the  Doric  paean  at  a  very  early 
period  several  styles  of  choral  dancing  formed  themselves, 
to  which  the  three  styles  of  dance  in  scenic  productions — the 
tragic,  the  comic  and  the  satyric — are  stated  afterwards  to  have 
corresponded.  But  none  of  these  could  have  led  to  a  literary 
growth.  This  was  due  to  the  introduction  among  the  Dorians 
rterfMkr>  ^f  t^c  rf//Ayrflw6  (from  516$,  descended  f com  2^us,  and 
rmmS^  0pia|i/3ot,  the  Latin  triumphus),  originally  a  song  of 

revellers,  probably  led  by  a  flute-player  and  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  other  Eastern  instruments,  in  which 
it  was  customary  in  Crete  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
(the  doubly-born)  and  possibly  also  his  later  adventures.  The 
leader  of  the  band  {coryphaau)  may  be  supposed  to-  have  at 
*:mM  axtimed  the  character  of  the  wine-god,  whose  worshippers 


bore  aloft  the  vinedad  thyrsus.  The  dithyramb  was  reduced 
to  a  definite  form  by  the  Lesbian  Arion  (fl.  610),  who  composed 
regular  poems,  turned  the  moving  band  of  worshippers  into 
a  standing  or  "  cyclic  "  chorus  of  attendants  on  Dionysus— 
a  chorus  of  satyrs,  a  tragic  or  goat  chorus — invented  a  style 
of  music  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  chorus,  and  called  these 
songs  "  tragedies  "  or  "  goat-songs.  "  Arion,  whose  goat-chorus 
may  perhaps  have  some  connexion  with  an  early  Arcadian 
worship  of  Pan,  associated  it  permanently  with  Dionysus,  and 
thus  became  the  inventor  of  "  lyrical  tragedy  " — a  transition 
stage  between  the  dithyramb  and  the  regular  drama. 
His  invention,  or  the  chorus  with  which  it  dealt,  was 
established  according  to  fixed  rules  by  his  contem- 
porary Stesichorus.  About  the  time  when  Arion  introduced 
these  improvements  into  the  Dorian  dty  of  Corinth,  the  (likewise 
Dorian)  families  at  Sicyon  honoured  the  hero-king  Adrastus  by 
tragic  choruses.  Hence  the  invention  of  tragedy  was  ascribed 
by  the  Sicyonians  to  their  poet  Epigenes;  but  this  step,  signifi- 
cant for  the  future  history  of  the  Greek  drama,  of  employing  the 
Bacchic  chorus  for  the  celebration  of  other  than  Bao^c  themes, 
was  soon  annulled  by  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes. 

The  element  which  transformed  lyrical  tragedy  into  the 
tragic  drama  was  added  by  the  Ioniai».  The  cust<nn  of  the 
recitation  of  poetry  by  wandering  minstrds,  called 
rhapsodes  (from  ^fiSos,  staff,  or  from  ^rrtiy,  to  piece 
together),  first  sprang  up  in  the  Ionia  beyond  the  sea; 
to  such  minstrels  was  due  the  spread  of  the  Homeric  poems 
and  of  subsequent  epic  cydes.  These  recitations,  with  or  without 
musical  accompaniment,  soon  induded  gnomic  or  didactic, 
as  well  as  epic,  verse;  if  Homer  was  a  rhapsode,  so  was  the  sen- 
tentious or  "  moral  "  Hesiod.  The  popular  effect  of  these  redu- 
tions  was  enormously  increased  by  the  metrical  innovations  of 
Archilochus  (from  708),  who  invented  the  trochee  and  the 
iambus,  the  latter  the  arrowy  metre  which  is  the  native  form  of 
satirical  invective — the  species  of  composition  in  which  Archi- 
lochus excelled — though  it  was  soon  used  for  other  purposes 
also.  The  recitation  of  these  iambics  may  already  have  ncariy 
approached  to  theatrical  declamation.  The  rhapsodes  were 
welcome  guests  at  popular  festivals,  where  they  exercised  their 
art  in  mutual  emulation,  or  ultimately  recited  parts,  perhaps 
the  whole,  of  longer  poems.  The  redtation  of  a  long  epic  may 
thus  have  resembled  theatrical  dialogue;  even  more  so  must 
the  alternation  of  iambic  poems,  the  form  being  frequently 
an  address  in  the  second  person.  The  rhapsode  was  in  some 
sense  an  actor;  and  when  these  recitations  reached  Attica, 
they  thus  brought  with  them  the  germs  of  theatrical 
dialogue. 

The  rhapsodes  were  actually  introduced  into  Attica  at  a  very 
early  period;  the  Iliad,  we  know,  was  chanted  at  the  Brauronia, 
a  rural  festival  of  Bacchus,  whose  worship  had  early  uvwmtha 
entered  Attica,  and  was  cherished  among  its  rustic  •ftht 
population.  Meanwhile  the  cyclic  chorus  of  the  *r^|* 
Dorians  had  found  its  way  into  Attica  and  Athens, 
ever  since  the  Athenians  had  recognized  the  authority  of  the  great 
centre  of  the  ApolUne  religion  at  Delphi.  From  the  second  half 
of  the  6th  century  onwards  the  chorus  of  satyrs  formed  a  leading 
feature  of  the  great  festival  of  Dionysus  at  Athens.  It  thcrdorc 
only  remained  for  the  rhapsodic  and  the  cyclic — ^in  other  words, 
for  the  epic  and  the  choral — elements  to  coalesce;  and  this  must 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  union  of  the  two  accompaniments 
of  religious  worship  in  the  festive  rites  of  Baorhus,  and  by  the 
domestication  of  these  rites  in  the  ruUng  city.  This  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  perlu^js  after  his  restoration  in  S54- 
To  Thespis  (534)*  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  tyrant 
and  a  native  of  an  Attic  deme  (Icaria),  the  invention  of  tragedy 
is  accordingly  ascribed.  Whether  his  name  be  that  of  an  actual 
person  or  not,  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy 
is  founded  on  the  statement  that  he  introduced  an  actoi 
{inmcpiTnt,  originally,  "  answerer  "),  doubtless,  at  first,  gener- 
ally the  poet  himself,  who.  instead  of  met^y  alternating  his 
recitations  with  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  addressed  his  speech 
to  its  leader — the  coryphaeus — with  whom  be  thus  carried  on  a 
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species  of  "  dialogue."  Or»  in  other  words,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  {coryphaeus),  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the  chorus, 
held  converse  with  the  actor.  The  chorus  stood  round  its  leader 
in  front  of  the  Bacchic  altar  (Ihymeli) ;  the  actor  stood  with  the 
coryphaeus,  who  had  occupied  a  more  elevated  position  in  order 
to  be  visible  above  his  fellows,  on  a  rude  table,  or  possibly  on  a 
cart,  though  the  wagon  of  Thespis  may  be  a  fiction,  due  to  a 
confusion  between  his  table  and  the  wagon  of  Susarion.  In  any 
case,  we  have  here,  with  the  beginnings  of  dialogue,  the  beginning 
of  the  stage.  It  is  a  significant  minor  invention  ascribed  to 
Thespis,  that  he  disguised  the  actor's  face  first  by  means  of  a 
pigment,  afterwards  by  a  mask.  In  the  dialogue  was  treated 
some  myth  relating  to  Bacchus,  or  to  some  other  deity  or  hero. 
Whether  or  not  Thespis  actually  wrote  tragedies  (and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  it),  Phrynichus  and  one  or  two  other  poets 
are  mentioned  as  having  carried  on  choral  tragedy  as  set  on 
foot  by  him,  and  as  having  introduced  improvements  into  its 
still  predominating  l3rrical  element.  The  step  which  made 
dramatic  action  possible,  and  with  which  the  Greek  drama  thus 
really  began,  was,  as  is  distinctly  stated  by  Aristotle,  taken  by 
Aeschylus.  He  added  a  second  actor;  and,  by  reducing  the 
functions  of  the  chorus,  he  further  established  the  dialogue  as  the 
principal  part  of  tragedy.  Sophocles  afterwards  added  a  third 
actor,  by  which  change  the  preponderance  of  the  dialogue  was 
made  complete. 

If  the  origin  of  Greek  comedy  is  simpler  in  its  nature  than 
that  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  beginnings  of  its  progress  are  involved 
in  more  obscurity.  Its  association  with  religious  wor- 
ship was  not  initial;  its  foundations  lay  in  popular 
mirth,  though  religious  festivals,  and  those  of  the 
vintage  god  in  particular,  must  from  the  first  have  been  the 
most  obvious  occasions  for  its  exhibition.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
"  invented  "  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Doric  Megaris,  whose  in- 
habitants were  famed  for  their  coarse  humour,  which  they 
communicated  to  their  own  and  other  Dorian  colonies  in  Sicily, 
to  this  day  the  home  of  vivacious  mimic  dialogue.  In  the  niral 
Bacchic  vintage  festivals  bands  of  jolly  companions  (cu/ios, 
properly  a  revel  continued  after  supper)  went  about  in  carts  or 
afoot,  carrying  the  phallic  emblem,  and  indulging  in  the  ribald 
licence  of  wanton  mirth.  From  the  song  sung  in  these  processions 
or  at  the  Bacchic  feasts,  which  combined  the  praise  of  the  god 
with  gross  personal  ridicule,  and  was  called  comus  in  a  secondary 
sense,  the  Bacchic  reveller  taking  part  in  it  was  called  a  comus- 
singer  or  comoedus.  These  phallic  processions,  which  were  after- 
wards held  in  most  Greek  cities,  and  in  Athens  seem  to  have  early 
included  a  "  topical "  speech  as  well  as  a  choral  song,  determined 
the  character  of  Old  Attic  comedy,  whose  roost  prominent  feature 
was  an  absolute  licence  of  personal  vilification. 

Thus  independent  of  one  another  in  their  origin,  Greek  tragedy 
and  comedy  never  actually  coalesced.  The  "satyr-drama," 
though  in  some  sense  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  both, 
was  in  its  origin  as  in  its  history  connected  with 
tragedy  alone,  whose  origin  it  directly  recalled. 
Pratinas  of  Philus,  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus  in  his  earlier 
days,  is  said  to  have  restored  the  tragic  chorus  to  the  satyrs; 
i.e.  he  first  produced  dramas  in  which,  though  they  were  the  same 
in  form  and  theme  as  the  tragedies,  the  choric  dances  were 
diflferent  and  entirely  carried  on  by  satyrs.  The  tragic  poets, 
while  never  writing  comedies,  henceforth  also  comp<»ed  satyr- 
dramas;  but  neither  tragedies  nor  satyr-dramas  were  ever 
written  by  the  comic  poets,  and  it  was  in  conjunction  with 
tragedies  only  that  the  satyr-dramas  were  performed.  The 
theory  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  that  the  same  man  ought  to  be 
the  best  tragic  and  the  best  comic  poet,  was  among  the  Greeks 
never  exemplified  in  practice.  The  so-called  "  hilaro- 
tragedy  "  or  "  tragi-comedy  "  of  later  writers,  perhaps 
in  some  of  its  features  in  a  measure  anticipated  by 
Euripides,*  in  form  nowise  differed  from  tragedy;  it  merely 
contained  a  comic  element  in  its  characters,  and  invariably  had 
a  happy  ending.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  the  serious  and 
sentimental  element  in  the  comedy  of  Menander  and  his  con- 
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temporaries  did  far  more  to  destroy  the  essential  diflference 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek  dramatic  arL 

Periods  of  Gruk  Tragedy. — The  history  of  Greek — which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  remained  Attic — tragedy  divides  itself  into 
three  periods. 

I.  The  Period  before  Aeschylus  (535-499). — From  this  we  have 
but  a  few  names  of  authors  and  plays — those  of  the  former  being 
(besides  Thespis)  Choerilus,  Phrynichus  and  Pratinas,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  contend  with  Aeschylus  for  the  tragic  prize.  To  each  of 
them  certain  innovations  are  ascribed — ^for  instance  the  intro- 
duction of  female  characters  to  Phrynichus.  He  is  best  re- 
membered by  the  overpowering  effect  said  to  have  been  created 
by  his  Capture  of  Miletus,  in  which  the  chorus  consisted  of  the 
wives  of  the  Phoenician  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  Great  King. 

II.  The  Classical  Period  of  Attic  Tragedy — ^that  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  their  contemporaries  (499^405). 
To  this  belong  all  the  redly  important  pluutcs  in  the  progress 
of  Greek  tragedy,  which  severally  connect  themselves  with  the 
names  of  its  three  great  masters.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  successive  generations  of  Attic  history  and 
life,  though  of  course  in  these,  as  in  the  progress  of  their  art  itself, 
there  is  an  unbroken  continuity. 

Aeschylus  (535-450  'had  not  only  fought  both  at  Marathon 
and  at  Salamis  against  those  Persians  whose  rout  he  celebrated 
with  patriotic  price, '  but  he  had  been  trained  in  the  ^fff^ig^, 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  strenuously  asserted  the 
value  of  the  institution  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
primitive  political  traditions  of  the  past — the  Areopagus.' 
He  had  been  born  in  the  generation  after  Solon,  to  whose  maxims 
he  fondly  clung;  and  it  was  the  Dorian  development  of  Hellenic 
life  and  the  philosophical  system  based  upon  it  with  which  his 
religious  and  moral  convictions  were  imbued.  Thus  even  upon 
the  generation  which  succeeded  him,  and  to  which  the  powerful 
simplicity  of  his  dramatic  and  poetic  diction  seemed  strange,  the 
ethical  loftiness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
dramatic  imacpnation  fell  like  the  note  of  a  mightier  age.  To 
us  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  conciliatory  tendencies  of 
his  conservative  mind,  and  the  progressive  nature  of  what  may 
have  seemed  to  his  later  contemporaries  antiquated  ideals. 

Sophocles  (495-405)  was  the  associate  of  Pericles,  and  an 
upholder  of  his  authority,  rather  than  a  consistent  pupil  of  his 
political  principles;  but  his  manhood,  and  perhaps  sopbodea. 
the  maturity  of  his  genius,  coincided  with  the  great 
days  when  he  could  stand,  like  his  mighty  friend  and  the  com- 
munity they  both  so  gloriously  represented,  on  the  sunny 
heights  of  achievement.  Serenely  pious  as  well  as  nobly 
patriotic,  he  nevertheless  treats  the  myths  of  the  national 
religion  in  the  spirit  of  a  conscious  artist,  contrasting  with  lofty 
irony  the  struggles  of  humanity  with  the  irresistible  march  of 
its  destinies.  Perhaps  he,  too,  was  one  of  the  initiated;  and  the 
note  of  personal  responsibility  which  is  the  mystic's  inner 
reUgion  is  recognizable  in  his  view  of  life.*  The  art  of  Sophocles 
may  in  its  perfection  be  said  to  typify  the  greatest  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Athens — ^an  epoch  conscious  of  unequalled  achievements, 
but  neither  wholly  unconscious  of  the  brief  endurance  which  was 
its  destiny. 

Euripides  (480-406),  as  is  the  fate  of  genius  of  a  more  complex 
kind,  has  been  more  variously  and  antithetically  judged  than 
either  of  his  great  fellow-tragedians.  His  art  has  p|„n|,^„ 
been  described  as  devoid  of  the  idealism  of  theirs, 
his  genius  as  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical,  his  morality  as  that 
of  a  sophistical  wit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  recognized 
not  only  as  the  most  tragic  of  the  Attic  tragedians  and  the 
most  pathetic  of  ancient  poets,  but  also  as  the  most  humane  in 
his  social  philosophy  and  the  most  various  in  his  psychological 
insight.  At  least,  though  far  removed  from  the  more  naif  age 
of  the  national  life,  he  is,  both  in  patriotic  spirit  and  in  his 
choice  of  themes,  genuinely  Attic;  and  if  he  was  "  haunted  on 
the  stage  by  the  daemon  of  Socrates,"  he  was,  like  Socrates 
himself,  the  rq>resentative  of  an  age  which  was  a  seed- 
time as  well  as  a  season  of  decay.  His  technical  innovations 
*Persae,  ^Eununides.  *  AiUigoue;  Oedipus  Rex. 
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corresponded  to  his  literaxy  characteristics;  but  neither  in  the 
treatment  of  the  chorus,  nor  in  his  management  of  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  a  tragedy,  did  he  introduce  any  radical  change. 
To  Euripides  the  general  progress  of  dramatic  literature  never- 
theless owes  more  than  to  any  other  ancient  poet.  Tragedy 
followed  in  his  footsteps  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  Comedy  owed 
him  something  in  the  later  phases  of  the  very  Aristophanes 
who  mocked  him,  and  more  in  the  human  philosophy  expressed 
in  the  sentiments  of  Menander;  and,  when  the  modern  drama 
came  to  engraft  the  ancient  upon  its  own  crude  growth,  his  was 
directly  or  indirectly  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  living  connexion  between  them. 

The  incontestable  pre-eminence  of  the  three  great  tragic 
poets  was  in  course  of  time  acknowledged  at  Athens  by  the 
usage  allowing  no  tragedies  but  theirs  to  be  performed 
more  than  once,  and  by  the  prescription  that  one 
play  of  theirs  should  be  performed  at  each  Dionysia, 
as  well  as  by  the  law  of  Lycurgus  (c.  330)  which 
obliged  the  actors  to  use,  in  the  case  of  works  of  the 
great  masters,  authentic  copies  preserved  in  the 
public  archives.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  exdusiveness  of 
these  tributes  is  not  entirely  justifiable;  and  not  all  the  tragic 
poets  contemporary  with  the  great  writers  were  among  the 
myriad  of  younglings  derided  by  Aristophanes.  Of  those  who 
attained  to  celebrity  Ion  of  Chios  (d.  before  419)  seems  to  have 
followed  earlier  traditions  of  style  than  Euripides;  Agathon, 
who  survived  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  certain 
innovations  of  a  transnormal  kind  both  into  the  substance  and 
the  form  of  dramatic  composition.' 

III.  Of  the  third  period  of  Greek  tragedy  the  concluding 
limit  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.  Down  to  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Athens  had  remained  the  chief  home  of 
tragedy.  Though  tragedies  must  have  begun  to  be 
acted  at  the  Syracusan  and  Macedonian  courts,  since 
"^ftt  Aeschylus,  Euripides  and  Agathon  had  sojourned 
there — though  the  practice  of  producing  plays  at  the 
Dionysia  before  the  allies  of  Athens  must  have  led  to  their 
holding  similar  exhibitions  at  home — yet  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  we  meet  with  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  writing 
or  of  a  tragedy  written  outside  Athens.  An  exception  should 
indeed  be  made  in  favour  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
who  (like  Critias  in  his  earlier  days  at  Athens)  was  "  addicted 
to  "  tragic  composition.  Not  all  the  tragedians  of  this  period, 
however,  were  Athenians  bom;  though  the  names  of  Euphorion, 
the  son  of  Aeschylus,  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
and  Sophocles,  the  nephew  and  the  grandson  respectively  of 
their  great  namesakes,  illustrate  the  descent  of  the  tragic  art 
as  an  hereditary  family  possession.  Chaeremon  (fl.  380)  already 
exhibits  tragedy  on  the  road  to  certain  decay,  for  we  learn  that 
his  plays  were  written  for  reading. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  theatres  are  found  spread 
over  the  whole  Hellenic  world  of  Europe  and  Asia — a  result  to 
which  the  practice  of  the  conqueror  and  his  father 
of  celebrating  their  victories  by  scenic  performances 
had  doubtless  contributed.  Alexandria  having  now 
become  a  literary  centre  with  which  even  Athens  was  in  some 
respects  unable  to  compete,  while  the  latter  still  remained  the 
home  of  comedy,  the  tragic  poets  flocked  to  the  capital  of  the 
Ptolemies;  and  here,  in  the  canon  of  Greek  poets  drawn  up  by 
command  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  (383-247),  Alexander  the 
Aetolian  undertook  the  list  of  tragedies,  whfle  Lycophron  was 
charged  with  the  comedies.  But  Lycophron  himself  was  in- 
cluded in  all  the  versions  of  the  list  of  the  seven  tragic  poets 
famed  as  the  "  Pleias  "  who  still  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  Attic 
masters  and  followed  the  rules  observed  by  them.  Tragedy 
and  the  dramatic  art  continued  to  be  favoured  by  the  later 
Ptolemies;  and  about  100  BX.  we  meet  with  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  a  Jewish  poet,  Exechiel,  composing  Greek 
tragedies,  of  one  of  which  (the  Exodus  from  Egypt)  fragments 
have  come  dowir  to  us.  Tragedy,  with  the  satyr-drama  and 
comedy,  survived  in  Alexandria  beyond  the  days  of  Cicero  and 
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Varro;  nor  was  their  doom  finally  sealed  till  the  emperor 
Caracalla  abolished  theatrical  performances  in  the  Egyptian 
capital  in  a.d.  217. 

Thus  Greek  tragedy  is  virtually  only  another  name  for  Attic; 
nor  was  any  departure  from  the  lines  laid  down  j^ 
by  its  three  great  masters  made  in  most  respects  by  tr^t^  «# 
the  RoQum  imitators  of  these  poets  and  of  their  sue-  ttviw^tf 
cenors.  mmMtarwm 

Tragedy  was  defined  by  Plato  as  an  imitation  of  the  noblest 
life.  Its  proper  themes — the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  heroes — 
were  familiar  to  audiences  intimately  acquainted  -_,j_. 
with  the  mythology  of  the  national  religion.  To  such  ^^)^ 
themes  Greek  tragedy  almost  wholly  confined  itsdf ;  ttngdiy, 
and  in  later  days  there  were  numerous  books  which 
discussed  these  myths  of  the  tragedians.  They  only  very 
exceptionally  treated  historic  themes,  though  one  great  national 
calamity,'  and  a  yet  greater  national  victory,'  and  in  later 
times  a  few  other  historical  subjects,*  were  brought  upon  the 
stage.  Such  veiled  historical  allusions  as  critical  ingenuity  has 
sought  not  only  in  passages  but  in  the  entire  themes  of  other 
Attic  tragedies*  cannot,  of  course,  even  if  accepted  as  such, 
stamp  the  plays  in  which  they  occur  as  historic  dranaas.  .  No 
doubt  Attic  tragedy,  though  after  a  different  and  more  decorous 
fashion,  shared  the  tendency  of  her  comic  sister  to  introduce 
allusions  to  contemporary  events  and  persons;  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  tendency  was  facilitated  by  the  revision  (Sta^jccv^) 
to  which  the  works  of  the  great  poets  were  subjected  by  them, 
or  by  those  who  produced  their  works  after  them.*  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  subjects  of  the  tragedies  before  Aeschylus  were 
derived  from  the  epos;  and  it  was  a  famous  saying  of  this  poet 
that  his  dramas  were  "  but  dry  scraps  from  the  great  banquets 
of  Homer  " — an  expression  which  may  be  understood  as  includ- 
ing the  poems  which  belong  to  the  so-called  Homeric  cydes. 
Sophocles,  Euripides  and  their  successors  likewise  resorted  to 
the  Trojan,  and  also  to  the  Heradean  and  the  Thesean  myths, 
and  to  Attic  legend  in  gei^eral,  as  well  as  to  Theban,  to  which 
already  Aeschylus  had  had  recourse,  and  to  the  side  or  subsidiary 
myths  connected  with  these  several  groups.  These  substantially 
remained  to  the  Ust  the  themes  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  Trojan 
myths  always  retaining  so  prominent  a  place  that  Ludan  could 
jest  on  the  universality  of  their  dominion.  Purely  invent^ 
subjects  were  occasionally  treated  by  the  later  tragedians;  of 
this  innovation  Agathon  was  the  originator.' 

Thespis  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  a  "  prologue  " 
and  a  "  rhesis  "  (speech) — the  former  bdng  probably  the  opening 
speech  redted  by  the  corypkaeus^  the  latter  the  dialogue 
between  him  and  the  actor.  It  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  second  actor  that  a  second 
rhesis  should  likewise  be  added;  and  this  tripartite  division 
would  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  trilogy , — ^three  sections  of  the 
same  myth  forming  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  a  smgle 
drama,  marked  off  from  one  another  by  the  choral  j^ 
songs.  From  this  Aeschylus  proceeded  to  the  treat- 
ment of  these  several  portions  of  a*  myth  in  three 
separate  plays,  connected  together  by  their  subject 
and  by  being  performed  in  sequence  on  a  single  occasion.  This 
is  the  Aesck^ean  trilogy,  of  which  we  have  only  one  extant 
example,  the  Oresteux — ^as  to  which  critics  may  differ  whether 
Aeschylus  adhered  in  it  to  his  prindple  that  the  strength  should 

*  Phrynichus.  Capture  of  Uiletus. 

*  Id..  Pkoenissae;  Aeschylus.  Persae  (Persae-tsUory?). 
^Moschion.    Themistodes;  Theodectes.    Mausolus;    Lycofhtoa, 

Maratkonii;  Cassandrei;  Socii;  Philiscus,  Tkemistocles. 

*  Aeschylus,  Septem  c.  Tkebas;  Prometkeus  Vinctms;  XTmau- 
triloey:  Sophocles.  Antitonei  Oedipus  Coloneus:  Euripides,  Medea, 

*  Quite  distinct  from  this  revision  was  the  practice  against  which 
the  Taw  of  Lycurgus  was  directed,  of  "  cobblini^  and  heeling  *'  the 
dramas  of  the  great  masters  by  alterations  of  a  kind  familiar  enough 
to  the  students  of  Shakespeare  as  improved  by  Colley  Qbbcr  and 
otfabr  experts.  The  later  tragedians  also  appear  to  have  occasioiuiUy 
transposed  long  speeches  or  episodes  from  one  tragedy  into  anotbcr 
— a  device  largely  followed  by  the  Roman  dramatists,  and  called 
comtaminatioH  by  Latin  writers. 

^Antkos  (Tke  Flower). 
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lie  in  the  middle— in  other  words,  that  the  interest  should  centre 
in  the  second  play.  In  any  case,  the  symmetry  of  the  trilogy 
was  destroyed  by  the  practice  of  performing  after  it  a 
satyr-drama,  probably  as  a  rule,  if  not  always,  con- 
nected in  subject  with  the  trilogy,  which  thus  became 
a  telrahgy,  though  this  term,  unlike  the  other,  seems  to  be  a 
purely  technical  expression  invented  by  the  learned.*  Sophocles, 
a  more  conscious  and  probably  a  more  self-critical  artist  than 
Aeschylus,  may  be  assumed  from  the  first  to  have  elaborated 
his  tragedies  with  greater  care;  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his 
innovation  of  the  third  actor,  which  materially  added  to  the 
fulness  of  the  action,  we  may  attribute  his  introduction  of  the 
custom  of  contending  for  the  prize  with  single  plays.  It  does  not 
follow  that  he  never  produced  connected  trilogies,  though  we 
have  no  example  of  such  by  him  or  any  later  author;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  either  he  or  any  of  his  successors 
ever  departed  from  the  Aeschylean  rule  of  producing  three 
tragedies,  followed  by  a  satyr-drama,  on  the  same  day.  This 
remained  the  third  and  last  sUge  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
struction of  Attic  tragedy.  The  tendency  of  its 
action  towards  complication  was  a  natural  progress, 
and  is  emphatically  approved  by  Aristotle.  This 
complication,  in  which  Euripides  excelled,  led  to  his 
use  of  prologues,  in  which  one  of  the  characters  opens  the  play 
by  an  exposition  of  the  circumstances  under  which  its  action 
begins.  This  practice,  though  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  was 
too  convenient  not  to  be  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Euripides, 
and  Menander  transferred  it  to  comedy.  As  the  dialogue  in- 
creased in  importance,  so  the  dramatic  significance  of  the  chorus 
diminished.  While  in  Aeschylus  it  mostly,  and  in  Sophocles 
occasionally,  takes  part  in  the  action,  its  songs  could  not  but 
more  and  more  approach  the  character  of  lyrical  inUrmezsov, 
and  this  they  (^nly  assumed  when  Agathon  began  the  practice 
of  inserting  choral  songs  {fimMima)  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  action  of  the  play.  In  the  general  contrivance  of  their 
actions  it  was  only  natund  that,  as  compared  with  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  should  exhibit  Ian  advance  in  both 
freedom  and  ingenuity;  but  the  palm,  due  to  a  treatment  at 
once  piously  adhering  to  the  substance  of  the  ancient  legends 
and  original  in  an  effective  dramatic  treatment  of  them,  mtist 
be  given  to  Sophocles.  Euripides  was,  moreover,  less  skilful  in 
untying  complicated  actions  than  in  weaving  them;  hence  his 
frequent  resort'  to  the  expedient  of  the  deusexmackinaf  which 
Sophocles  employs  only  in  his  latest  play.* 

The  other  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  three  great  tragic  masters  must  be  mainly  based 
upon  a  critical  estimate  of  the  individual  genius  of 
each.  In  the  characters  of  their  tragedies,  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  avoided  those  lapses  of  dignity  with 
which  from  one  point  of  view  Euripides  has  been  charged  by 
Aristophanes  and  other  critics,  but  which,  from  another,  connect 
themselves  with  his  humanity.  If  his  men  and  women  are  less 
heroic  and  statuesque,  they  are  more  like,  men  and  women. 
Aristotle  objected  to  the  later  tragedians  that,  compared  with 
the  great  masters,  they  were  deficient  in  the  drawing  of  character 
— by  which  he  meant  the  lofty  drawing  of  lofty  character.  In 
diction,  the  transition  is  even  more  manifest  from  the 
^"^  "helmeted  phrases  "  of  Aeschylus,  who  had  Milton's 
love  of  long  words  and  sonorous  proper  names,  to  the  play  of 
Euripides'  "  smooth  and  diligent  tongue  ";  but  to  a  sustained 
style  even  he  remained  euentiolly  true,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
his  successors  to  introduce  into  tragedy  the  "  low  speech  " — i.e. 
the  conversational  language — of  comedy.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  Euripidean  <Uction  seems  to  have  remained  the 
standard  of  later  tragedy,  the  flowery  style  of  speech  introduced 
by  Agathon  finding  no  permanent  favour. 

>  One  aatyr-drama  only  b  pmerved  to  us.  the  C^lops  of  Euripides, 
a  dramatic  version  of  the  Homeric  tale  of  the  visit  of  Odysseus  to 
Polyphemus.  Lycophron,  by  usins  the  satyr-drama  (in  his  Mene- 
demns)  as  a  vehicle  of  personal  ndicule  applied  it  to  a  purpose 
reaemblinK  that  of  Okl  Attic  Comedy. 

*/«n;  Supplkes;  Ipkigienia  tn  ToMris;  EUctra:  HeUnai 
Bifpolyiis :  Andromacke.  •  PkUocteUt, 
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Finally,  Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  made  certain  reforms  in 
tragic  costume  of  which  the  object  is  self-evident — ^to  have 
improved  the  mask,  and  to  have  invented  the  cothurnus  imprw 
or  buskin,  upon  which  the  actor  was  raised  to  loftier  nwao  la 
stature.  Euripides  was  not  afraid  of  rags  and  tatters;  '^^^'"'^ 
but  the  sarcasms  of  Aristophanes  on  this  head  seem 
feeble  to  those  who  are  aware  that  they  would  apply  to  King 
Lear  as  well  as  to  TeUphus. 

Periods  of  Creek  Comedy. — ^The  history  of  Greek  comedy  is 
likewise  that  of  an  essentially  Attic  growth,  although  Sicilian 
comedy  was  earlier  in  date  than  her  Attic  sister  or  descendant. 
The  former  is  represented  by  ^icharmus  (fl.  500),  and  by  the 
names  of  one  or  two  other  poets.  It  probably  had  a  chorus,  and, 
dealing  as  it  did  in  a  mixture  of  philosophical  discourse,  anti- 
thetical rhetoric  and  wild  buffoonery,  necessarily  varied  in  style. 
His  comedies  were  the  earliest  examples  of  the  class  distinguished 
as  motoriae  from  the  statariae  and  the  mixiae  by  their  greater 
freedom  and  turbulence  of  movement.  Though  in  some  respects 
Sicilian  comedy  seems  to  have  resembled  the  Middle  rathct 
than  the  Old  Attic  comedy,  its  subjects  sometimes,  like  those 
of  the  latter,  coincided  with  the  myths  of  tragedy,  of  which  they 
were  doubtless  parodies.  The  so-called  "  mimes  "  of  Sophron 
(fl.  430)  were  dramatic  scenes  from  Sicilian  everyday  life,  in- 
tended, not  for  the  stage,  but  for  recitation,  and  classed  as 
"  male  "  and  "female  "  according  to  the  sex  of  the  characters. 

Attic  comedy  is  usually  divided  into  three  periods  or  species. 

I.  Old  comedyf  which  dated  from  the  complete  establishment 
of  democracy  by  Pericles,  though  a  comedy  directed  against 
Themistodes  is  mentioned.  The  Mcgarean  farcical 
entertainments  had  long  spread  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Attica,  and  were  now  introduced  into  the  city, where 
from  about  460  onwards  the  "  comus  "  became  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  Cratinus  {c.  450-422)  and  Crates  (c.  449-425) 
first  moulded  these  beginnings  into  the  forms  of  Attic  art.  The 
final  victory  of  Pericles  and  the  democratic  party  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides  (444);  and  so  eagerly  was  the 
season  of  freedom  employed  by  the  comic  poets  that  already 
four  years  afterwards  a  law — ^which,  however,  remained  only  a 
short  time  in  force — ^limited  their  licence.  Cratinus,*  an  exceed* 
ingly  bold  and  broad  satirist,  apparently  of  conservative 
tendencies,  was  followed  by  Eupolis  (446-after  415),  every  one 
of  whose  plays  appears  to  have  attacked  some  individual,*  by 
Phrynichus,  Plato  and  others;  but  the  representative  of  old 
comedy  in  its  fullest  development  is  Aristophan^  {e.  444'~^'  380), 
a  comic  poet  of  unique  and  unsurpassed  genius.  Dignified  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  chorus  (more  numerous — twenty-four  to 
twelve  or  afterwards  fifteen — though  of  a  less  costly  kind  than 
the  tragic)  of  masked  actors,  and  of  scenery  »nd  ^^ 
machinery,  as  well  as  by  a  corresponding  literary  ptsM 
elaboration  and  elegance  of  style,  Old  Attic  comedy 
nevertheless  remained  true  both  to  its  origin  and  to  the  purposes 
of  its  introduction  into  the  free  imperial  city.  Its  special  season 
was  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea,  when  the  Athenians  could 
enjoy  the  fun  against  one  another  without  espying  strangers; 
but  it  was  also  performed  at  the  Great  Dionysia.  It  borrowed 
much  from  tragedy,  but  it  retained  the  phallic  abandonment 
of  the  old  rural  festivals,  the  licence  of  word  and  gesture,  and  the 
audacious  directness  of  personal  invective.  These  characteristics 
are  not  features  peculiar  to  Aristophanes.  He  was  twitted  by 
some  of  the  older  comic  poets  with  having  degenerated  from  the 
full  freedom  of  the  art  by  a  tendency  to  refinement,  and  he 
took  credit  to  himself  for  having  superseded  the  time-honoured 
cancan  and  the  stale  practical  joking  of  his  predecessors  by  a 
nobler  kind  of  mirth.  But  in  daring,  as  he  likewise  boasted,  he 
had  no  peer;  and  the  shafts  of  his  wit,  though  dipped  in  wine- 
lees  and  at  times  feathered  from  very  obscene  fowl,  flew  at  high 
game.*  He  has  been  accused  of  seeking  to  degrade  what  he  ought 
to  have  recognized  as  good';  and  it  has  been  shown  with  com- 
plete success  that  he  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  impartial  or  accurate 

*  ArckUochi:  Pytine  (Tke  BotOe). 

•  Maricas  (Cleon) :  Baplae  (Alcibiades) :  Lacones  (Ctmon) 
•Knights.  ^Clouds. 
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authority  dn  Athenian  hbtozy.  But  partban  as  he  was,  he  was  I 
also  a  genuine  patriot;  and  his  veiy  political  sympathies — 
which  were  conservative,  like  those  of  the  comic  poets  in  general, 
not  only  because  it  was  the  old  families  upon  whom  the 
expense  of  the  ckoregia  in  the  main  devolved — ^were  such  as  have 
often  stimulated  the  most  e£Fcctive  political  satire.  Of  the 
conservative  quality  of  reverence  he  was,  however,  altogether 
devoid;  and  his  love  for  Athens  was  that  of  the  most  free-spoken 
of  sons.  Flexible  even  in  his  religious  notions,  he  was,  in  this 
as  in  other  respects,  ready  to  be  educated  by  his  times;  and, 
like  a  true  comic  poet,  he  could  be  witty  at  the  expense  even  of 
his  friends,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  himself.  In  wealth 
of  fancy  *  and  in  beauty  of  lyric  melody,  he  has  few  peers  among 
the  great  poets  of  all  times. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Old,  as  compared  with  Middle 
comedy,  is  the  parabasis,  the  speech  in  which  the  chorus,  moving 
towards  and  facing  the  audience,  addressed  it  in  the 
name  of  the  poet,  often  abandoning  all  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  play.  The  loss  of  the  parabasis  was 
involved  in  the  loss  of  the  chorus,  of  which  comedy  was  deprived 
in  consequence  of  the  general  reduction  of  expenditure  upon  the 
comic  drama,  culminating  in  the  law  of  the  personally  aggrieved 
dithyrambic  poet  Cinesias  (396).*  But  with  the  downfall  of  the 
independence  of  Athenian  public  life,  the  ground  had  been  cut 
from  under  the  feet  of  its  most  characteristic  representative. 
Already  in  4 1 4,  in  the'anxious  time  after  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
e]q>edition,  the  law  of  Syracooius  had  prohibited  the  comic 
poets  from  making  direct  reference  to  current  events;  but  the 
Birds  had  taken  their  flight  above  the  range  of  all  regulations. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  city  (405)  was  preceded  by  the  temporary 
overthrow  of  the  democracy  (4x1),  and  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchical  "  tyranny "  under  Spartan 
protection;  and,  when  liberty  was  restored  (404),  the  citizens 
for  a  time  addressed  themselves  to  their  new  life  in  a  soberer 
spirit,  and  continued  (or  passed)  the  law  prohibiting  the  introduce 
tion  by  name  of  any  individual  as  one  of  the  personages  of  a  play. 
The  change  to  which  comedy  had  to  accommodate  itself  was  one 
which  cannot  be  defined  by  precise  dates,  yet  it  was  not  the  less 
inevitable  in  its  progress  and  results.  Comedy,  in  her  struggle 
for  existence,  now  chiefly  devoted  herself  to  literary  and  social 
themes,  such  as  the  criticism  of  tragic  poets,'  and  the  literary 
craze  of  women's  rights,*  and  the  transition  to  Middle  comedy 
accomplished  itself.  Of  the  later  plays  of  Aristophanes,  three* 
arc  without  a  parabasis,  and  in  the  last  of  those  preserved  to  us 
which  properly  belongs  to  Middle  comedy*  the  chorus  is  quite 
insignificant. 

IL  Middle  comedy,  whose  period  extends  over  the  remaining 
years  of  Athenian  freiedom  (from  about  400  to  338),  thus  differed 
in  Substance  as  well  as  in  form  from  its  predecessor.  It 
is  represented  by  the  names  of  thirty-seven  writers 
(more  than  double  the  number  of  poets  attributed  to 
Old  comedy),  among  whom  Eubulus,  Antiphanes  and 
Alexis  are  stated  to  have  been  pre-eminently  fertile  and  successful. 
It  was  a  comedy  of  manners  as  well  as  character,  although  its 
ridictde  of  particular  classes  of  men  tended  to  the  creation  of 
standing  types,  such  as  soldiers,  parasites,  courtesans,  revellers, 
and— a  favourite  figure  already  drawn  by  Aristophanes'  — the 
self-conceited  cook.  In  style  it  necessarily  inclined  to  become 
more  easy  and  conversational  and  to  substitute  insinuation  for 
invective;  while  in  that  branch  which  was  devoted  to  the  parody- 
ing of  tragic  myths  its  purpose  may  have  been  to  criticize,  but 
its  effect  must  have  been  to  degrade.  This  species  of  the  comic 
art  had  found  favour  at  Athens  already  before  the  close  of  the 
great  dvil  war;  its  inventor  was  the  Thasian  Hegemon,  whose 
Cigantemackia  was  amusing  the  Athenians  on  the  day  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  Sicilian  disaster. 

*  Birds, 

*  Strattis.  Tke  Choricide  (against  Cinesias). 

*  Aristopnanes.  Frots:  Phrynichus,  Musae;  TratoeiL 
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m.  New  comedy,  which  is  dated  from  the  establishment  <A 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  (338),  is  merely  a  further  development 
of  Middle,  from  which  indeed  it  was  not  distinguished 
till  the  time  of  Hadrian.  If  its  favourite  types  were 
more  numerous,  including  the  captain  (of  mercenaries) 
— the  original  of  a  long  line  of  comic  favourites — the  cunning 
slave,  &c.,  they  were  probably  also  more  conventional.  New 
comedy  appears  to  have  first  constituted  love  intrigues  the  main 
subject  of  dramatic  actions.  The  most  famous  of  the  sixty-four 
writers  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  period  of  comedy  were 
Philemon  (fl.  from  330),  Menander  (342-329)  and  his  contem- 
porary Diphilus.  Of  these  authors  we  know  something 
from  fragments,  but  more  from  their  Latin  adapters 
Plautus  and  Terence.  As  comedians  of  character, 
they  were  limited  by  a  range  of  types  which  left  h'ttle 
room  for  originality  of  treatment;  in  the  construction  of  thdr 
plots  they  were  skilful  rather  than  varied.  In  style,  as  well  as 
to  some  extent  in  construction,  Menander  seems  to  have  takoa 
Euripides  as  his  model,  infusing  into  his  comedy  an  element  of 
moral  and  sentimental  reflection,  which  refined  if  it  did  not 
enliven  it. 

New  comedy,  and  with  it  Greek  comedy  proper,  is  regarded  as 
having  come  to  an  end  with  Posidippus  (fl.  c  280).  Other 
comic  writers  of  a  later  date  are,  however,  mentioned, 
among  them  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum  (fl.  c.  300),  whose 
mixed  compositions  have  been  called  by  various  names, 
among  them  by  that  of  "  phlyacognphies  "  (from  pklyax,  idle 
chatter).  He  was  succeeded  by  Sopatcr,  Sotades  and  otheis; 
but  the  dramatic  element  in  these  often  obscene,  but  not  perhaps 
altogether  frivolous,  travesties  is  not  always  clearly  ascertainable. 
It  is  certain  that  Greek  comedy  gradiially  ceased  to  be  pro- 
ductive; and  though  even  in  its  original  form  it  long  continued 
to  be.  acted  in  imperial  Rome,  these  are  phases  of  its  history 
which  may  here  be  passed  by. 

The  religious  origin  of  the  Attic  drama  impresses  itsdf  upon 
all  its  most  peculiar  features.  Theatrical  performances  were 
held  at  Athens  only  at  fixed  seasons  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year — at  the  Bacchic  festivals  of  the  country 
Dionysia  (vintage),  the  Lenaea  (wine-press),  probably 
at  the  Antbesteria,  and  above  all,  at  the  Great  Dionysia, 
or  the  Dionysia  par  excetlenu,  at  the  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  when  in  her  most  glorious  age  Athens 
was  crowded  with  visiton  from  the  islands  and  cities  of  her 
federal  empire.  As  a  part  of  religious  worship,  the  jierformanccs 
took  place  in  a  sacred  locality — the  Lenaeum  on  the  south- 
eastern declivity  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  first  winepress 
{lenos)  was  said  to  have  been  set  up,  and  where  now  an  altar  of 
Bacchus  (thymde)  formed  the  centre  of  the  theatre.  For  the 
same  reason  the  exhibitions  claimed  the  attendance  of  the  whole 
population,  and  room  was  therefore  provided  on  a  grand  scale — 
according  to  the  Platonic  Socrates,  for  "more  than  30,000** 
spectators  (see  Theatke).  The  performances  lasted  all  day, 
or  were  at  least,  in  accordance  with  their  festive  character, 
extended  to  as  grea|  a  length  as  possible.  To  their  rdigious 
origin  is  likewise  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  they  were  treated 
as  a  matter  of  state  concern.  The  expenses  of  the  chorus,  which 
in  theory  represented  the  people  at  large,  were  defrayed  on  behalf 
of  the  state  by  the  liturgies  (public  services)  of  wealthy  citizens, 
chosen  in  turn  by  the  tribes  to  be  choragi  (leaders,  t.e.  providers 
of  the  chorus),  the  duty  of  training  being,  of  course,  deputed  by 
them  to  professional  persons  (chorodidascalt) .  Publicly  appointed 
and  sworn  judges  decided  between  the  merits  of  the  dramas 
produced  in  competition  with  one  another;  the  successful  poet, 
performers  and  choragus  were  crowned  with  ivy,  and  the  last> 
named  was  allowed  at  his  own  expense  to  consecrate  a  tripod 
in  memory  of  his  victory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred 
Bacchic  enclosure.  Such  a  monument— one  of  the  most  graceful 
relics  of  ancient  Athens — still  stands  in  the  place  where  it  «-as 
erected,  and  recalls  to  posterity  the  victory  of  Lyskrates, 
achieved  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Alexander  on  the  Gnnicus. 
The  dramatic  exhibitions  being  a  matter  of  religion  and  state, 
the  entrance  money  {tkeoricum),  which  bad  been  intxodoccd  to 
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prevent  overcrowding,  was  from  the  time  of  Pericles  provided  out 
of  the  public  treasury  The  whole  population  had  a  right  to  its 
Bacchic  holiday;  neither  women,  nor  boys,  nor  slaves  were 
excluded  from  theatrical  spectacles  at  Athens. 

The  religious  character  of  dramatic  performances  at  Athens, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  accordingly  took  place, 
likewise  determined  their  externals  of  costume  and 
scenery  The  actor's  dress  was  originally  the  festive 
Dionysian  attire,  of  which  it  always  retained  the  gay 
and  variegated  hues.  The  use  of  the  mask,  sur- 
mounted, high  over  the  forehead,  by  an  ample  wig,  was  due  to 
the  actor's  appearing  in  the  open  air  and  at  a  distance  from  most 
of  the  spectators;  the  several  spedes  of  mask  were  elaborated 
with  great  care,  and  adapted  to  the  different  types  of  theatrical 
character.  The  colkurnust  or  thick-soled  boot,  which  further 
raised  the  height  of  the  tragic  actor  (while  the  comedian  wore 
a  thin-soled  boot),  was  likewise  a  relic  of  Bacchic  costume. 
The  scenery  was,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  original  conception, 
suited  to  open-air  performances;  but  in  course  of  time  the  art 
of  scene-painting  came  to  be  highly  cultivated,  and  movable 
scenes  were  contrived,  together  with  machinery  of  the  ambitious 
kind  required  by  the  Attic  drama,  whether  for  bringing  gods 
down  from  heaven,  or  for  raising  mortals  aloft. 

On  a  stage  and  among  surroundings  thus  conventional,  it 
might  seem  as  if  little  scope  could  have  been  left  for  the  actor's 
art.  But,  though  the  demands  made  upon  the  Attic 
actor  differed  in  kind  even  from  those  made  upon  his 
Roman  successor,  and  still  more  from  those  which  the  histrionic 
art  has  to  meet  in  modem  times,  they  were  not  the  less  rigorous. 
Mask  and  bttskin  might  increase  his  stature,  and  the  former  might 
at  once  lend  the  appropriate  expression  to  his  appearance  and 
the  necessary  resonance  to  his  voice.  But  in  declamation, 
dialogue  and  lyric  passage,  in  gesticulation  and  movement, 
he  h^  to  avoid  the  least  violation  of  the  general  harmony  of  the 
performance.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  refinements  of  by-play 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  impossible  on  the 
Attic  stage;  the  gesticulation  must  have  been  broad  and 
massive;  the  movement  slow,  and  the  grouping  hard,  in  tragedy; 
and  the  weighty  sameness  of  the  recitation  must  have  had  an 
effect  even  more  solemn  and  less  varied  than  the  half-chant 
which  still  lingers  on  the  modem,  stage.  Not  more  than  three 
actors,  as  has  been  seen,  appeared  in  any  Attic  tragedy.  The 
actors  were  provided  by  the  poet;  perhaps  the  performer  of 
the  first  parts  (protagonist)  was  paid  by  the  state.  It  was  again 
A  result  of  the  religious  origin  of  Attic  dramatic  performances 
and  of  the  public  importance  attached  to  them,  that  the  actor's 
profession  was  held  in  high  esteem.  These  artists  were  as  a 
matter  of  course  free  Athenian  citizens,  often  the  dramatists 
themselves,  and  at  times  were  employed  in  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.  In  later  days,  when  tragedy  had  migrated  to 
Alexandria,  and  when  theatrical  entertainments  had  spread  over 
all  the  Hellenic  world,  the  art  of  acting  seems  to  have  reached 
an  unprecedented  height,  and  to  have  taken  an  extraordinary 
bold  A  the  public  mind.  Synods,  or  companies,  of  Dionysian 
artists  abounded,  who  were  in  possession  of  various  privileges, 
and  in  one  instance  at  least  (at  Pergamum)  of  rich  endowments. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Ionic  company,  established 
first  in  Teos,  and  afterwards  in  Lebedos,  near  Colophon,  whith  is 
said  to  have  lasted  longer  than  many  a  famous  state.  We  like- 
wise hear  of  stroUing'companies  performing  m  partibus.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  vitality  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Greek  drama  is  without  a  parallel  in  theatrical  history;  while 
Greek  actors  were  xmdoubtedly  among  the  principal  and  most 
effective  agents  of  the  spread  of  literary  culture  through  a  great 
part  of  the  known  world; 

The  theory  and  technical  system  of  the  drama  exerdsed  the 
critical  powers  both  of  dramatists,  such  as  Sophocles,  and  of  the 
I  ft*  greatest  among  Greek  philosophers.    If  Plato  touched 
the  subject  incidentally,  Aristotle  has  in  his  Poetics 
(after  334)  included  an  exposition  of  it,  which,  mutilated 
as  it  is,  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  later  systematic  in- 
quiries.   The  specialities  of  Greek  tragic  dramaturgy  refer  above 
vin  9 
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all  to  the  chorus;  its  general  laws  are  those  of  the  regular  drama 
of  all  times.  The  theories  of  Aristotle  and  other  earlier  writers 
were  elaborated  by  the  Alexandrians,  many  of  whom  doubtlesft 
combined  example  with  precept;  they  also  devoted  themselves 
to  commentaries  on  the  old  masters,  such  as  those  in  which 
Didymus  (c.  30  B.C.)  abundantly  excelled,  and  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  learning  on  dramatic  composition  ii\  general,  which 
was  doomed  to  perish,  with  so  many  other  treasures,  in  the  flames 
kindled  by  religious  fanaticism. 

8.  RoiCAN  Drama 

In  its  most  productive  age,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  its  decline 
and  decay,  the  Roman  drama  exhibits  the  continued  coexistence 
of  native  forms  by  the  side  of  those  imported  from  Greece — 
either  kind  being  necessarily  often  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  other.  Italy  (with  Sicily)  has  ever  been  the  native  land  of 
acting  and  of  scenic  representation;  and,  though  Roman 
dramatic  literature  at  its  height  is  but  a  faint  reflex  of  Greek 
examples,  there  is 'perhaps  no  branch  of  Roman  literary  art 
more  congenial  than  this  to  the  soil  whence  it  sprang. 

Quick  observation  and  apt  improvisation  have  always  been 
distinctive  features  in  the  Italian  character.  Thus  in  the  rural 
festivities  of  Italy  there  developed  from  a  very  eariy 
period  in  lively  intermixtuie  the  elements  of  the  2*J^ 
dance,  of  jocular  and  abusive  succession  of  song,  i^nu. 
speech  and  dialogue,  and  of  an  assumption  of  character 
such  as  may  be  witnessed  in  any  ordinary  dialogue  carried  on 
by  southern  Italians  at  the  present  day.  Not  less  indigenous 
was  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  music  of  the  flute 
itibia).  The  occasions  of  these  half  obligatory,  half  impromptu 
festivities  were  religious  celebrations,  public  or  private — ^among 
the  latter  more  especially  weddings,  which  have  in  all  ages  been 
provocative  of  demonstrative  mirth.  The  so-called  Fescennine 
verses  (from  Fescennium  in  southern  Etruria,  and  very  possibly 
connected  vitJtifasciKum'^phaUos)^  which  were  afterwards  con- 
fined to  weddings,  and  ultimately  suggested  an  elaborate  spedes 
of  artistic  poetry,  never  merged  into  actual  dramatic  perform- 
ances.  In  the  saturae,  on  the  other  hand — a  name  smuvm, 
originally  suggested  by  the  goatskins  of  the  shepherds, 
but  from  primitive  times  connected  with  the  "  fulness  **  of  both 
performers  and  performance — there  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  a  dramatic  element;  they  were  probably  comic  songs  or 
stories  redted  with  gesticiilation  and  the  invariable  flute  ac- 
companiment. Introduced  into  the  dty,  these  entertainments 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  performances  of  the  Etruscan 
players  {ludiones)  who  had  been  brought  into  Rome  when  scenic 
games  {ludi  scenici)  were  introduced  there  in  364  B.C.  for  purp<»es 
of  religious  propitiation.  These  {h)islrioneSy  as  they 
were  called  at  Rome  {istri  had  been  their  native  name), 
who  have  had' the  privilege  of  transmitting  their  appellation  to 
the  entire  histrionic  arl  and  its  professors,  were  at  first  only 
dancers  and  pantomimists  in  a  dty  where  thdr  speech  was  exotic. 
But  their  performances  encouraged  and  devdoped  those  of  other 
players  and  moimtebanks,  so  that  after  the  establishment  of  the 
regular  drama  at  Rome  on  the  Greek  model,  the  satnrae  came  to 
be  performed  as  fardcal  after-pi««s  (exodia),  until  they  gave 
way  to  other  spedes.  Among  these  the  mimi  were  at  Rome 
probably  coeval  in  their  beginnings  with  the  stage 
itself,  where  those  who  performed  them  were  after- 
wards known  under  the  same  name,  possibly  in  the  place  of  an 
older  appellation  {planipedtSf  bare-footed,  representatives  of 
slaves  and  humble  folk) .  These  loose  farces,  after  bdng  probably 
at  first  performed  independently,  were  then  played  as  after- 
pieces, till  in  the  imperial  period,  when  they  reasserted  their 
predominance,  they  were  again  produced  independently.  At 
the  dose  of  the  republican  period  the  mimus  found  its  way  into 
literature,  through  D.  Labcrius,  C.  Matius  and  Publilius  Syrus, 
and  was  assimilated  in  both  form  and  subjects  to  other  varieties 
of  the  comic  drama — preserving,  however,  as  its  distinctive 
feature,  a  preponderance  of  the  mimic  or  gesticulatory  element. 
Together  with  the  pantomimus  (see  below)  the  mimus  continued 
'to  prevail  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  having  transferred  its 
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original  gro^ness  to  its  treatment  of  mythological  subjects, 
with  which  it  dealt  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  a  *'  lubrique 
and  adulterate  age."  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  wnmus  freely 
borrowed  from  other  species,  among  which,  so  far  as  they  were 
Aianma  ^'  native  Italian  origin,  the  Ateltane  fables  (from  Atella 
'^  in  Campania)  call  for  special  mention.  Very  probably 
of  Oscan  origin,  they  began  with  delineations  of  the  life  of  small 
towns,  in  which  dramatic  and  other  satire  has  never  ceased  to 
find  a  favourite  subject.  The  principal  personages  in  these  living 
sketches  gradually  assumed  a  fixed  and  conventional  character, 
which  they  retained  even  when,  after  the  final  overthrow  of 
Campanian  independence  (210),  the  Atellanae  had  been  trans- 
phinted  to  Rome.  Here  the  heavy  father  or  husband  (pappus), 
the  ass-eared  glutton  {maccus),  the  full-cheeked,  voracious 
chatterbox  ibucco)^  and  the  wily  diarper  (dorsenus)  became 
accepted  comic  types,  and,  with  others  of  a  smiliar  kind,  were 
handed  down,  to  reappear  in  the  modem  Italian  drama.  In 
these  characters  lay  the  essence  of  the  Atellanae:  their  plots 
were  extremely  simple;  the  dialogue  (perhaps  interspersed  with 
songs  in  the  Satumian  metre)  was  left  to  the  performers  to 
improvise.  In  course  of  time  these  plays  assumed  a  literary 
form,  being  elaborated  as  after-pieces  by  Lucius  Pomponius  of 
Bononia,  Novius  and  other  authors;  but  under  the  Empire 
they  were  gradually  absorbed  in  the  pantomimes. 

The  regular,  as  distinct  from  the  popular,  Roman  drama, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  of  foreign  (i.e.  Greek)  origin;  and  its 
Offgia  ^  early  history,  at  all  events,  attaches  itself  to  more  or 
tb*  nguiv  less  fixed  dates.  It  begins  with  the  year  240  B.C., 
Il9wma  when  at  the  ludi  Romania  held  with  unusual  splendour 
****  after  the  first  Punic  War,  its  victorious  conclusion 
was,  in  accordance  with  Macedonian  precedent,  celebrated  by 
the  first  production  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  on  the  Roman 
stage,  'the  author  of  both,  who  appeared  in  person  as  an  actor, 
was  Livius  Andronicus  (b.  278  or  earlier),  a  native  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Tarentum,  where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  enjoyed  high 
popularity.  His  models  were,  in  tragedy,  the  later  Greek 
tragedians  and  their  revisions  of  the  three  great  Attic  masters; 
in  comedy,  we  may  feel  sure,  Menander  and  his  school.  Greek 
examples  continued  to  dominate  the  regular  Roman  drama 
during  the  whole  of  its  course,  even  when  it  resorted  to  native 
themes. 

The  main  features  of  Roman  tragedy  admit  of  no  doubt, 
although  our  conclusions  respecting  its  earlier  progress  are  only 

derived  from  analogy,  from  scattered  notices,  especially 
Mbiwy  of  Q^  jjjg  jjjigg  Qf  plajrs,  and  from  such  fragments — mostly 
u!^^,      very  brief — as  have  come  down  to  us.    Of  the  known 

titles  of  the  tragedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  six  belong 
to  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  this  preference  consistently  maintained 
itsdf  among  the  tragedians  of  the  "  Trojugenae ";  next  in 
popularity  seem  to  have  been  the  myths  of  the  house  of  Tantalus, 
of  the  Pelopidae  and  of  the  Argonauts.  The  distinctions  drawn 
by  later  Roman  writers  between  the  styles  of  the  tragic  poets 
of  the  republican  period  must  in  general  be  taken  on  trust.  The 
C^mpaniaD  Cn.  Naevius  (fl.  from  236)  wrote  comedies  as  well  as 
tragedies,  so  that  the  rigorous  separation  observed  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  cultivation  of  the  two  dramatic  species  was  at  first 
neglected  at  Rome.  His  realistic  tendency,  displayed  in  that 
fondness  for  political  allusions  which  brought  upon  him  the 
vengeance  of  a  noble  family  (the  Metelli)  incapable  of  under- 
standing a  joke  of  this  description,  might  perhaps  tmder  more 
favouraUe  circumstances  have  led  him  more  fully  to  develop  a 
^^  new  tragic  species  invented  by  him.    But  the  fabula 

praetexia  or  praeiextata  (from  the  purple-bordered 
robe  worn  by  higher  magistrates)  was  not  destined  to  become 
the  means  of  emancipating  the  Roman  serious  drama  from  the 
control  of  Greek  examples.  In  design,  it  was  national  tragedy 
on  historic  subjects  of  patriotic  interest — which  the  Greeks  had 
treated  only  in  isolated  instances;  and  one  might  at  first  sight 
marvel  why,  after  Naevius  and  his  successors  had  produced 
skilful  examples  of  the  species,  it  should  have  failed  to  over- 
shadow and  outlast  in  popularity  a  tragedy  telling  the  oft-told 
foreign  tales  of  Thebes  and  Mycenae,  or  even  the  pseudo-ancestral 


story  of  Troy  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  to  how  great  aa 
extent  so-called  early  Roman  history  consisted  of  the  traditions 
of  the  genlcs,  and  how  little  the  party-life  of  later  republican  Rome 
lent  itself  to  a  dramatic  treatment  likely  to  be  acceptable  both 
to  the  nobility  and  to  the  multitude.  As  for  the  emperors,  the 
last  licence  they  would  have  permitted  to  the  theatre  was  a  free 
popular  treatment  of  the  national  history ;  if  Augustus  prohibited 
the  publication  of  a  tragedy  by  his  adoptive  father  on  the  subject 
of  Oedipus,  it  was  improbable  that  he  or  his  successors  should 
have  sanctioned  the  performance  of  plays  dealing  with  the 
earthly  fortunes  of  Divus  Julius  himself,  or  with  the  story  of 
Marius,  or  that  of  the  Gracchi,  or  any  of  the  other  tragic  themes 
of  later  republican  or  imperial  history.  The  historic  dnuna  at 
Rome  thus  had  no  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  life,  even  could 
tragedy  have  severed  its  main  course  from  the  Greek  literature 
of  which  it  has  been  well  called  a  **  free-hand  copy "  The 
praelextae  of  which  we  know  chiefly  treat — possibly  here  and 
there  helped  to  form' — ^legends  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  or  celebrate 
battles  chronicled  in  family  or  public  records*;  and  in  the  end 
the  species  died  a  natural  death." 

Q.  Ennius  (239-168),  the  favourite  poet  of  the  great  families, 
was  qualified  by  his  Tarentine  education,  which  taught  the  Oscan 
youth  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue  (so  that 
he  boasted  "  three  souls  "),  to  become  the  literary  ^^^/g 
exponent  of  the  Hellenizing  tendencies  of  his  age  of  imummi 
Roman  soaety.  Nearly  half  of  the  extant  names  of 
his  tragedies  belong  to  the  Trojan  cycle;  and  Euripides  was 
clearly  his  favourite  source  and  modeL  M.  Pacuvius  (b.  c.  239), 
like  Ennius  subject  from  his  youth  up  to  the  influences  of  Greek 
civilization,  and  the  first  Roman  dramatist  who  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  tragic  drama,  was  the  least  fertile  of  the  chief 
Roman  tragedians,  but  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  indisput- 
ably superior  to  Ennius.  He  again  was  generally  (though  not 
uniformly)  held  to  have  been  surpassed  by  L.  Accius  (b.  170).  a 
learned  scholar  and  prolific  dramatbt,  of  ifbose  plays  50  titles 
and  a  very  large  number  of  fragments  have  boen  preserved. 
The  plays  of  the  last-named  three  poets  maintained  themselves 
on  the  stage  till  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  Accius  was  quoted 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius.'  Of  the  other  tragic  writers  of  the 
republic  several  were  dilettanti — such  as  the  great  orator  and 
eminent  politician  C.  Julius  Strabo,  the  cultivated  officer 
Q.  Tidlius  Cicero,  who  made  an  attempt,  disapproved  by  his 
illustrious  brother,  to  introduce  the  satyr-drama  into  the  Roman 
theatre;  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  Caesarean  partisan;  and  finally 
C.  Julius  (Caesar  himself. 

Tragedy  continued  to  be  cultivated  under  the  eariier  emperois, 
and  one  author,  the  famous  and  ill-fated  L.  Annaeus  Seneca 
(4  B.C.-A.D.  65),  left  behind  him  a  series  of  works 
which  were  to  exercise  a  paramount  influence  upon  the 
beginnings  of  modem  tragedy.  In  accordance  with  the  character 
of  their  author's  prose-work,  they  exhibit  a  strong  predominance 
of  the  rhetorical  element,  and  an  artificiality  of  style  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  poets  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  from  whom 
Seneca  derived  his  themes.  Yet  he  is  interesting,  not  only  by 
these  devices  and  by  a  "  sensational "  choice  of  themes,  but  also 
by  a  quickness  of  treatment  which  we  may  call  "  modem,"  a 
quality  not  easily  resisted  in  a  dramatist.  The  metrification  of 
his  plays  is  very  strict,  and  they  were  doubtle»  intended  for 
recitation,  whether  or  not  also  designed  for  the  stage.  A  few 
tragic  poets  are  mentioned  after  Seneca,  till  about  the  rdgn  of 
Domitian  (81-96)  the  list  comes  to  an  end.  The  close  of  Roman 
tragic  literature  is  obscurer  than  its  beginning;  and,  while  there 
are  traces  of  tragic  performances  at  Rome  as  late  as  even  the 
6th  century,  we  are  ignorant  how  long  the  works  of  the  old 

*  Naevius,  Lupus  (The  W61J)\  Romulus;  Ennius,  Sabimae  {Tbi 
Sabine  Women) ;  Accius,  Brutus. 

*  Naevius,  Ciastidium  {Marcetlus});  Ennius,  Ambrada;  Pacuvius, 
Paultts;  Accius,  Aeneadae  {Deciusf). 

*  Balbus's  Iter  (The  Mission),  an  isolated  play  on  an  episode  of  the 
Pharsalian  campaign,  seems  to  have  been  composed  tor  the  mere 
private  delectation  of  its  author  and  hero.  Octatia,  a  late  praeie^a 
ascribed  to  Seneca,  was  certainly  not  written  by  htm. 

• "  Odcrint  dum  mctuant  "  (Atreus). 
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masters  of  Roman  tragedy   maintained  themselves  on  the 
stage. 

It  would  obviously  be  an  error  to  draw  from  the  plays  of 
Seneca  conclusions  as  to  the  method  and  style  of  the  earlier 
writers.  In  general,  however,  no  important  changes 
seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  progress  of  Roman  tragic 
***»*f  composition.  The  later  Greek  plays  remained,  so  far 
trma»vr*  ^  ^^^  y^^  gathered,  the  models  in  treatment;  and, 
inasmuch  as  at  Rome  the  several  plays  were  performed  singly, 
there  was  every  inducement  to  make  their  action  as  full  and 
complicated  as  possible.  Hie  dialogue-scenes  {dioerbia)  appear 
to  have  been  largely  interspersed  with  musical  passages  {fiantica)\ 
but  the  effect  of  the  latter  must  have  suffered  from  the  barbarous 
custom  of  having  the  songs  sung  by  a  boy,  placed  in  front  of  the 
flute-player  {cantor)  y  while  the  actor  accompanied  them  with 
gesticulations.  The  chorus  (unlike  the  Greek)  stood  orf  the  stage 
itsdf  and  seems  occasionally  at  least  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
hction.  But  the  whole  of  the  musical  element  can  hardly  have 
attained  to  so  full  a  development  as  among  the  Greeks.  The 
divisions  of  the  action  appear  at  first  to  have  been  three;  froni 
the  addition  of  prologue  and  epilogue  may  have  arisen  the 
invention  (probably  due  in  tragedy  to  Varro)  of  the  fixed  number 
of  five  acts.  In  style,  such  influence  as  the  genius  of  Roman 
literature  could  exercise  must  have  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
rhetorical  and  the  pathetic;  a  superfluity  of  energy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  defect  of  poetic  richness  on  the  other,  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  characterize  these,  as  they  did  all  the  other  productions 
of  early  Roman  poetry. 

In  Roman  comedy  two  different  kinds — respectively  called 
paUiaia  and  togata  from  well-known  names  of  dress — were  dis- 
tinguished,— the  former  treating  Greek  subjects  and 
imitating  Greek  originals,  the  latter  professing  a  native 
character.  The  paUiata  sought  its  originals  especially 
in  New  Attic  comedy;  and  its  authors,  as  they 
advanced  in  refinement  of  style,  became  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  their  models,  and  unwilling  to  gratify  the  coarser 
tastes  of  the  public  by  local  allusions  or  gross  season- 
ings. But  that  kind  of  comedy  which  shrinks  from 
the  rude  breath  of  popular  applause  usually  has  in  the  end  to 
give  way  to  less  squeamish  rivals;  and  thus,  after  the  species 
had  been  cultivated  for  about  a  century  (c.  250-150  B.C.),  paUiatae 
ceased  to  be  composed  except  for  the  amusement  of  select  circles, 
though  the  works  of  the  most  successful  authors,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  kept  the  stage  even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
empire.  Among  the  earlier  writers  of  paUiatae  were  the  tragic 
poets  Andronicus,  Naevius  and  Ennius,  but  they  were  alike 
surpassed  by  T  Maccius  Plautus  (354-184),  nearly  all 
of  whose  comedies  esteemed  genuine  by  Varro—not 
less  than  20  in  number — have  been  preserved,  though  twelve  of 
them  were  not  known  to  the  modem  world  before  1439.  He 
was  exclusively  a  comic  poet,  and,  though  he  borrowed  his  plots 
from  the  Greeks — from  Diphilus  and  Philemon  apparently  in 
preference  to  the  more  refined  Menander — there  was  in  him  a 
genuinely  national  as  well  as  a  genuinely  popular  element. 
Of  the  extent  of  his  originality  it  is  impossible  to  judge;  probably 
it  lies  in  his  elaboration  of  types  of  character  and  the  comic  turns 
of  his  dialogue  rather  than  in  his  plots.  Modem  comedy  is 
indebted  to  him  in  aU  these  points;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  attention  his  text  has  for  linguistic 
reasons  received  from  schobrship  both  ancient  and  modem, 
his  merits  have  met  with  quite  their  full  share  of  recognition. 
Cacdlius  Statins  (an  Insubrian  brought  to  Rome  as  a  captive 
c.  200)  stands  midway  between  PUutus  and  Terence,  but  no 
pUys  of  his  remain.  P  Terentius  Afer  (c.  185-159) 
was,  as  his  cognomen  implies,  a  native  of  Carthage,  of 
whose  conqueror  he  enjoyed  the  patronage.  His  six  extant 
conaedies  seem  to  be  tolerably  close  renderings  of  their  Greek 
originals,  nearly  all  of  which  were  plays  of  Menander.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  the  works  of  Terence  to  be  preserved  in  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  MSS.  in  the  monastic  libraries 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  thus  (as  will  be  seen)  to  become  a  main 
hnk  between  the  ancient  and  the  Christian  drama     As  a 
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dramatist  he  is  distinguished  by  correctness  of  ^tyle  rather  than 
by  variety  in  his  plots  or  vivadty  in  his  characters;  his  chief 
merit — and  at  the  same  time  the  quality  which  has  rendered  him 
so  suitable  for  modem  imitation — is  to  be  sought  in  the  polite 
ease  of  his  dialogue.  In  general,  the  main  features  of  the  paUiatae, 
which  were  divided  into  five  acts,  are  those  of  the  New  Comedy 
of  Athens,  like  which  they  had  no  chorus;  for  purposes  of 
explanation  from  author  to  audience  the  prologue  sufficed; 
the  .Roman  versions  were  probably  terser  than  their  originals, 
which  they  often  altered  by  the  process  called  contamination. 

The  logatae,  in  the  wider  .sense  of  the  term,  included  aU 
Roman  plays  of  native  origin — among  the  rest,  the  praetextae, 
in  contradistinction  to  which  and  to  the  transient  rmntm 
species  of  the  Irabeatae  (from  the  dress  of  the  km'ghts) 
the  comedies  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  were 
afterwards  called  tabemariae  (from  taberna,  a  ^op),  a  name 
suited  by  some  of  their  extant  titles,*  while  others  point  to 
the  treatment  of  provincial  scenes.*  The  tegata,  whidi  was 
necessarily  more  realistic  than  the  paUiata,  and  doubtless  fresher 
as  well  as  coarser  in  tone,  flourished  in  Roman  literature  between 
170  and  80  B.C.  In  this  species  Titinius,  all  whose  plays  bear 
Latin  titles  and  were  tabemariae,  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
refined  L.  Afranius,  who,  though  still  choosing  natural  subjects, 
seems  to  have  treated  them  in  the  spirit  of  Menander.  His 
plays  continued  to  be  performed  under  the  empire,  though  with 
an  admixture  of  elements  derived  from  that  lower  species,  the 
pantomime,  to  which  they  also  were  in  the  end  to  succumb. 
The  Romans  likewise  adopted  the  burlesque  kind  of  comedy 
called  from  its  inventor  Rhinthonica,  and  by  other  names  (see 
above).  But  with  them,  the  general  course  of  the  drama,  which 
with  the  Greeks  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  could  not  fail  to  be  merged 
into  the  flood. 

The  end  of  Roman  dramatic  literature  was  dilettantism  and 
criticism;  the  end  of  the  Roman  drama  was  spectacle  and 
show,  buffoonery  and  sensual  allurement.  It  was  for 
this  that  the  theatre  had  passed  through  all  its  early 
troubles,  when  the  politickl  puritanism  of  the  old 
school  had  upheld  the  martial  games  of  the  circus 
against  the  enervating  influence  of  the  stage.  In  those  days  the 
guardians  of  Roman  virtue  had  sought  to  diminish  the  attractions 
of  the  theatre  by  insisting  upon  its  remaining  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible;  but  as  was  usual  at  Rome,  the  privileges  of  the  upper 
orders  were  at  last  extended  to  the  population  at  large,  though 
a  separation  of  classes  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  a  Roman 
audience.  The  first  permanent  theatre  erected  at  Rome  was  that 
of  Cn.  Pompeius  (55  B.C.),  which  contained  nearly  x8,ooo  seats; 
but  even  of  this  the  portion  allotted  to  the  performers  (scaena) 
was  of  wood;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  2a)  that, 
after  being  burnt  down,  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  stone. 

Though  a  species  of  amateur  literary  censorship,  introduced 
by  Pompeius,  became  customary  in  the  Augustan  age,  in  general 
the  drama's  laws  at  Rome  were  given  by  the  drama's  Aeion. 
patrons— in  other  words,  the  production  of  plays  was 
a  matter  of  private  speculation.  The  exhibitions  were  contracted 
for  with  the  officials  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  public 
amusements  {curatores  ludorum);  the  actors  were  slaves  trained 
for  the  art,  mostly  natives  of  southern  Italy  or  Greece.  Many 
of  them  rose  to  reputation  and  wealth,  purchased  their  freedom, 
and  themselves  became  directors  of  companies;  but,  though 
Sulla  might  make  a  knight  of  Rosdus,  and  Caesar  and  his  friends 
defy  ancient  prejudice,  the  stigma  of  dvi!  disability  {infamia) 
was  not  removed  from  the  profession,  which  in  the  great  days  of 
the  Attic  drama  had  been  held  in  honour  at  Athens.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  sodal  treatment  of  actors  was  easy  in  the  days  of 
the  early  empire;  senators  and  knights  actually  appeared  on  the 
stage;  Nero  sang  on  it;  and  a  pantowdmus  was  made  praejcctus 
urbi  by  Elagabalus. 

The  actor's  art  was  carried  on  at  Rome  under  conditions 
differing  in  other  respects  from  those  of  the  Greek  theatre 

^Auptr:    Cinerarius    (The    Crimper)-,    FnUonia    (The  FuUer's 
Trade);  Libertus  (The  Freedman);  Ttbictna  (The  FluU-Cirl) 
*  Brundisinae',  Ferentinalis  i  Setina. 
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The  Romans  loved  a  full  stage,  aod  from  the  later  period  of  the 
republic  liked  to  see  it  crowded  with  supernumeraries.  This 
accorded  with  their  military  instincts,  and  with  the  general 
grossness  of  their  tastes,  which  led  them  in  the  theatre  as  well 
as  in  the  drcus  to  delight  in  spectacle  and  tumult,  and  to  applaud 
Pompeius  when  he  furnished  forth  the  return  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  Clytaemnestra  with  a  grand  total  of  600  heavily-laden  mules. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actors  stood  nearer  to  the  spectators  in 
the  Roman  theatre  than  in  the  Greek,  the  stage  {pulpitum)  not 
being  separated  from  the  first  rows  c(  the  audience  by  an  orchestra 
occupied  by  the  chorus;  and  this  led  in  earlier  times  to  the 
absence  of  masks,  diversely  coloured  wigs  serving  to  distinguish 
the  age  of  the  characters.  Roscius,  however,  is  said  (because  of 
an  obliquity  of  vision  which  disfigured  his  countenance)  to  have 
introduced  the  use  of  masks;  and  the  retrograde  innovation, 
though  disapproved  of,  maintained  itself.  The  tragic  actors 
wore  the  crepida,  corresponding  to  the  cothurnus,  and  a  heavy 
toga,  which  in  the  praetexta  had  the  purple  border  giving  its 
name  to  the  species.  The  conventional  costumes  of  the  various 
kinds  of  comedy  are  likewise  indicated  by  their  names.  The 
comparative  nearness  of  the  actors  to  the  spectators  encouraged 
the  growth  of  that  close  criticism  of  acting  which  has  always 
been  dear  to  an  Italian  public,  and  which  in  ancient  days  mani- 
fested itself  at  Rome  in  all  the  ways  familiar  to  modem  audiences. 
Where  there  is  criticism,  devices  are  apt  to  spring  up  for  anticipat- 
ing or  directing  it;  and  the  evil  institution  of  the  claque  is 
modelled  on  Roman  precedent,  typified  by  the  standing  conclu- 
sion '*  plaudite!  "  in  the  epilogues  of  the  pailiatae. 

In  fine,  though  the  art  of  acting  at  Rome  must  have  originally 
formed  itself  on  Greek  example  and  precept,  it  was  doubtless 
elaborated  with  a  care  unknown  to  the  greatest  Attic 
artists.  Its  most  famous  representatives  were  Gallus, 
called  after  his  emancipation  Q.  Roscius  Gallus  (d.  c. 
63  B.C.),  who,  like  the  great  "English  Roscius," 
eicelled  equally  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  his  younger  con- 
temporary Clodius  Aesopus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  likewise  eminent 
in  both  branches  of  his  art,  though  in  tragedy  more  particularly. 
Both  these  great  actors  are  said  to  have  been  constant  hearers 
of  the  great  orator  Hortensius;  and  Roscius  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  relations  between  oratory  and  acting.  In  the  influence  of 
oratory  upon  the  drama  are  perhaps  to  be  sought  the  chief 
among  the  nobler  features  of  Roman  tragedy  to  which  a  native 
origin  may  be  fairly  ascribed. 

9.  DOWNTALL  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  DrAICA 

The  ignoh'e  end  of  the  Roman — ^and  with  it  of  the  ancient 
classical — drama  has  been  already  foreshadowed  The  elements 
of  dance  and  song,  never  integrally  united  with  the  dialogue 
in  Roman  tragedy,  were  now  altogether  separated  from  it. 
While  it  became  customary  simply  to  recite  tragedies  to  the  small 
audiences  who  continued  (or,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  affected)  to 
appreciate  them,  the  paniomimus  commended  itself  to  the 
heterogeneous  multitudes  of  the  Roman  theatre  and  to  an  effete 
upperdassbyconfiningtheperformanccof  the  actor  to 
g^g^  gesticulation  and  dancing,  a  chorus  singing  the  accom- 
panying text.  The  species  was  developed  with  extra- 
ordinary success  already  under  Augustus  by  Pylades  and 
Bathyllus;  and  so  popular  were  these  cntertamments  that 
even  eminent  poets,  such  as  Lucan  (d.  a.d.  65),  wrote  the  librettos 
for  these  fabtUae  saliicae  (ballets),  of  which  the  subjects  were 
generally  mythological,  only  now  and  then  historical,  and  chiefly 
of  an  amorous  kind.  A  single  masked  performer  was  able  to 
enchant  admiring  crowds  by  the  art  of  gesticulation  and  move- 
ment only  In  what  direction  this  art  tended,  when  suiting  itself 
to  the  most  abnormal  demands  of  a  recklessly  sensual  age,  may 
be  gathered  f  r<»n  the  remark  of  one  of  the  last  pagan  historians 
of  the  empire,  that  the  introduction  of  pantomimes  was  a  sign 
of  the  general  moral  decay  of  the  world  which  began  with  the 
M/mifs.  beginning  of  the  monarchy.  Comedy  more  easily  lost 
itself  in  the  cognaie  form  of  the  tnimus,  which  sur- 
vived all  other  kinds  of  comic  entertainments  because  of  its 
more  audacious  immorality  and  open  obscenity.    Women  took 


part  in  these  performances,  by  means  of  which,  as  late  as  the 
6th  century,  a  mima  acquired  a  celebrity  which  ultimately 
raised  her  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  perhaps  occasioned  the 
removal  of  a  disability  which  would  have  rendered  her  marriage 
with  Justinian  impossible. 

Meanwhile,  the  regular  drama  had  lingered  on,  enjoying  in 
all  its  forms  imperial  patronage  in  the  days  of  the  literary 
revival  under  Hadrian  (117-138);  but  the  percimial  Th9dnamM 
taste  for  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  aadtt» 
was  as  strong  at  Byzantium  as  it  was  at  Rome,  and  Cbriatiam 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  days  of  Constantine  ^^"^^ 
the  Great  (306-337),  imder  whom  the  reaction  set  in,  determined 
the  downfall  of  the  dramatic  art.  It  was  not  absolutely  extin- 
guished even  by  the  irruptions  <tf  the  northern  barbarians;  but 
a  bitter  adversary  had  by  this  time  risen  into  power.  The  whole 
authority  of  the  Christian  Church  had,  without  usually  caring  to 
distinguish  between  the  nobler  and  the  looser  elements  in  the 
drama,  involved  all  its  manifestations  in  a  consistent  condem> 
nation  (as  in  Tertullian's  De  spectaculis,  300  c),  comprehended 
them  all  in  an  uncompromising  anathema.  When  the  faith  <£ 
that  Church  was  acknowledged  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman: 
empire,  the  doom  of  the  theatre  was  sealed.  It  died  hard,, 
however,  both  in  the  capitals  and  in  many  of  the  provincial 
centres  of  East  and  West  alike.  At  Rome  the  last  mention  of 
spectacuh  as  still  in  existence  seems  to  date  from  the  sway  of  the 
East-Goths  under  Theodoric  and  his  successor,  in  the  eariier 
half  of  the  6th  century.  In  the  capital  and  provinces  of  the- 
Eastem  empire  the  decline  and  fall  <^  the  stage  cannot  be 
similariy  traced;  but  its  end  is  authoritatively  assigned  to  the 
period  of  Saracen  invasions  which  began  with  the  Omayyad 
dynasty  in  the  7th  century. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  doom  which  thus  slowly  and 
gradually  overtook  the  Roman  theatre  was  undeserved.  The 
remnants  of  the  literary  drama  had  long  been  overshadowed  by 
entertainments  such  as  both  earlier  and  later  Roman  emperors — 
Domitian  and  Trajan  as  well  as  Galerius  and  Constantine — had 
found  themselves  constrained  to  prohibit  in  the  interests  of  pubhc 
moraHty  and  order,  by  the  bloody  q;>ectacles  of  the  amphitheatre 
and  by  the  maddening  excitement  of  the  circus.  The  art  of 
acting  had  sunk  into  pandering  to  the  lewd  or  frivolous  itch  of 
eye  and  ear;  its  professora  had,  in  the  words  of  a  most  judicious 
modem  historian,  become  "a  danger  to  the  peace  of  house- 
holdera,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  the  streets  ";  and  the  theatre 
had  contributed  its  utmost  to  the  demoralization  of  a  world. 
The  attitude  Uken  up  by  the  Christian  Church  towards  the 
stage  was  in  general  as  unavoidable  as  its  particular  expressions 
were  at  times  heated  by  fanaticism  or  distorted  by  ignorance. 
Had  she  not  visited  with  her  condemnation  a  wilderness  of  decay, 
she  could  not  herself  have  become — what  she  little  dreamt  of 
becoming— the  nursing  mother  of  the  new  birth  of  an  art  which 
seemed  incapable  of  regeneration. 

Though  already  in  the  4th  century  scenia  had  been  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  Christian  sacraments,  and  excommunication 
had  been  extended  to  those  who  visited  theatres  instead 
of  churches  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  while  the  clergy 
were  absolutely  prohibited  from  entering  a  theatre, 
and  though  similar  enaictments  had  followed  at  later 
dates — yet  the  entertainments  of  the  condemned  profession  had 
never  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  had  even  occasionally 
received  imperial  patronage.  The  legislation  on  the  subject 
in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  (accepted  by  both  empires  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  5th  century)  shows  a  measure  of  tolerance 
indicating  a  conviction  that  the  theatrical  profession  could  not 
be  suppressed.  Gradually,  however,  as  they  lost  all  footing  in 
the  centres  of  civic  Ufe,  the  mimes  and  their  fellows  became  a 
wandering  fraternity,  who  doubtless  appeared  at  festivals 
when  their  services  were  required,  and  vanished  again  into  the 
depths  of  the  obscurity  which  has  ever  covered  that  mysterious 
existence — the  stroller!^  life.  It  was  thus  that  these  strange 
intermediaries  of  civilization  carried  down  such  traditions  as 
survived  of  the  acting  drama  of  p^igan  anliquity  into  the 
succeeding  ages. 
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While  the  scattered  and  persecuted  strollers  thus  kept  alive 
something  of  the  popularity,  if  not  of  the  loftier  traditions,  of 
n.t^Mimm,  ^^^^  ^^*  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  an 
Ocaimad  u^^^  absence  of  written  compositions  to  bridge  the 
ofomMito  gap  between  ancient  and  modern  dramatic  literature. 
^^gy  In  the  midst  of  the  condemnation  with  which  the 
Christian  Church  visited  the  stage,  its  professors  and 
votaries,  we  find  individual  ecclesiastics  resorting  in  their 
writings  to  both  the  tragic  and  the  comic  form  of  the  ancient 
drama.  These  isolated  productions,  which  include  the  Xpurrdt 
rd^cM'  {Passion  of  Christ)  formerly  attributed  to  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  the^tier0/»j,  long  fathered  upon  Plautus  himself, 
were  doubtless  mostly  written  for  educational  purposes — 
whether  Euripides  and  Lycophron,  or  Menander,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  served  as  the  outward  nwdels.  The  same  was  probably 
„  T^.^,  the  design  of  the  famous  "  comedies  "  of  Hrosvitha,  the 
Benedictine  nun  of  Gandcrshcim,  in  Eastphadiim 
Saxony,  which  associate  themselves  in  the  history  of  Christian 
literature  with  the  spiritual  revival  of  the  loth  century  in  the 
days  of  Otto  the  Great.  While  avowedly  imitated  in  form  from 
the  comedies  of  Terence,  these  religious  exercises  derive  their 
themes — martyrdoms,^  and  miraculous  or  otherwise  startling 
conversions* — from  the  legends  of  Christian  saints.  Thus, 
from  perhaps  the  9th  to  the  12th  centuries,  Germany  and  France, 
and  through  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
England,  became  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
monastic  drama.  It  was  no  doubt  occasionally  performed  by 
the  children  under  the  caro  of  monks  or  nuns,  or  by  the  religious 
themselves;  an  exhibition  of  the  former  kind  was  that  of  the 
Piay  of  St  Katkariney  acted  at  Dunstable  about  the  year  11 10 
in  "  copes  "  by  the  scholars  of  the  Norman  Geoffrey,  afterwards 
abbot  of  St  Albans.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  it  except 
the  fact  of  its  performance,  which  was  certainly  not  regarded  as 
a  novelty. 

These  efforts  of  the  cloister  came  in  time  to  blend  themselves 
with  more  popular  forms  of  the  early  medieval  drama.  The 
natural  agents  in  the  transmission  of  these  popular 
forms  werethosemimc^,  whom,  whilethereprcsentativcs 
of  more  elaborate  developments,  the  "  pantomimes  " 
in  particular,  had  inevitably  succumbed,  the  Ronmn 
drama  had  left  surviving  it,  unextingui^ed  and  uncxtinguishable. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  how  in  the  long  interval 
now  in  question — ^the  *'  dark  ages,"  which  may,  from  the  present 
point  of  view,  be  reckoned  from  about  the  6th  to  the  nth  century 
— the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  elements  of  what  may  be  broadly 
designated  as  medieval  "  minstrelsy,"  more  or  less  imperceptibly, 
coalesced.  The  traditions  of  the  disestablished  and  disendowed 
mimus  combined  with  the  "  occupation  "  of  the  Teutonic  scdpt 
who  as  a  professional  personage  does  not  occur  in  the  earliest 
Teutonic  poetry,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  very  distinctly  tmccabic 
under  this  name  or  that  of  the  "glecman,"  in  Anglo-Saxon 
liteiature,  before  it  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Her  influence  and  that  of  docile  rulers,  both  in  England  and  in 
the  far  wider  area  of  the  Frank  empire,  gradually  prevailed  even 
over  the  inherited  goodwill  which  neither  Alfred  nor  even  Charics 
the  Great  had  denied  to  the  composite  growth  in  which  mimus 
and  scdp  alike  had  a  share. 

How  far  the  joculatores — which  in  the  early  middle  ages  came 
to  be  the  name  most  widely  given  to  these  irresponsible  trans- 
mitters of  a  great  artistic  trust — kept  alive  the  usage  of  entertain* 
ments  more  nsentially  dramatic  than  the  minor  varieties  of 
their  performances,  we  cannot  say.  In  different  countries  these 
entertainers  suited  themselves  to  different  tastes,  and  with  the 
rise  of  native  literatures  to  different  literary  tendencies.  The 
literature  of  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  which  communicated 
itself  to  Spain  and  Italy,  came  only  into  isolated  contact  with  the 
beipnnings  of  the  religious  drama;  in  northern  France  the 
jongiturs,  as  the  joculatores  were  now  called,  were  confounded 
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with  the  trouvires,  who,  to  the  accompaniment  of  viette  or  harp, 
sang  the  chansons  de  geste  commemorative  of  deeds  of  war. 
As  appointed  servants  of  particular  households  they  were  here, 
and  afterwards  in  England,  called  mcnestrds  (from  ministt^iales) 
or  minstrels.  Such  a  histrio  or  mimus  (as  he  is  called)  was 
Taillefer,  who  rode  first  into  the  fight  at  Hastings,  singing  his 
songs  of  Roland  and  Charlemagne,  and  tossing  his  sword  in  the 
air  and  catching  it  again.  In  England  such  accomplished 
minstrels  easily  outshone  the  less  versatile  gleemen  of  pre- 
Norman  times,  and  one  or  two  of  them  appeared  as  landholders 
in  Domesday  Book,  and  many  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Norman, 
Angevin  and  Plantagenet  kings.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
humbler  members  of  the  craft  spent  their  lives  in  strolling  from 
castle  to  convent,  from  village-green  to  city-street,  and  there 
exhibiting  their  skill  as  danccra,  tumblers,  jugglers  proper,  and 
as  masquers  and  conductors  of  bears  and  other  dumb  contributors 
to  popular  wonder  and  merriment.  Their  only  chance  of  survival 
finally  came  to  lie  in  organization  under  the  protection  of  powerful 
nobles;  but  when,  in  the  xsth  century  in  England,  companies  of 
playera  issued  forth  from  towns  and  villages,  the  profession, 
in  so  far  as  its  members  had  not  secured  preference,  saw  itself 
threatened  with  ruin. 

In  any  attempt  to  explain  the  transmission  of  dramatic 
elements  from  pagan  to  Christian  times,  and  the  influence 
exercised  by  this  transmission  upon  the  beginnings  of  Smrtvmla 
the  medieval  drama,  account  should  finally  be  taken  m^'^vp^ 
of  the  pertinacious  survival  of  popular  festive  rites  and^'*"*' 
ceremonies.  From  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great,  i.e.  iSivo 
from  the  end  of  the  6th  century  onwards,  the  Western  etnmomieB 
Chureh  tolerated  and  even  attracted  to  her  own "' 
festivals  popular  customs,  significant  of  rejoicing,*'^'**' 
which  were  in  truth  relics  of  heathen  ritual.  Such  were  the 
Mithraic  feast  of  the  2sth  of  December,  or  the  egg  of  Eostre-tide, 
and  a  multitude  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  agricultural  ceremonies. 
These  rites,  originally  symbolical  of  propitiation  or  of  weather- 
magic,  were  of  a  semi-dramatic  nature — such  as  the  dipping  of 
the  neck  of  com  in  water,  sprinkling  holy  drops  upon  persons 
or  animals,  processions  of  beasts  or  men  in  beast-ma^s,  dressing 
trees  with  flowers,  and  the  like,  but  above  all  ceremonial  dances, 
often  in  disguise.  The  sword-dance,  recorded  by  Tacitus,  of 
which  an  important  feature  was  the  symbolic  threat  of  death  to 
a  victim,  endured  (though  it  is  rarely  mentioned)  to  the  later 
middle  ages.  By  this  time  it  had  attracted  to  itself  a  variety  of 
additional  features,  and  of  characters  familiar  as  pace-eggcrs, 
mummera,  morris-dancera  (probably  of  distinct  origin),  who 
continually  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  performances,  especially 
as  regarded  their  comic  element.  The  dramatic  "  expulsion  of 
death,"  or  winter,  by  the  destruction  of  a  lay-figure — common 
through  western  Europe  about  the  Sth  century — seems  con- 
nected with  a  more  elaborate  rite,  in  which  a  disguised  performer 
(who  perhaps  originally  represented  summer)  was  slain  and 
afterwards  revived  (the  PJingstl,  Jack  in  the  Green,  or  Green 
Knight).  This  representation,  after  acquiring  a  comic  com- 
plexion, was  annexed  by  the  character  dancera,  who  about  the 
zsth  century  took  to  adding  stUl  h'veUer  incidents  from  songs 
treating  of  popular  heroes,  such  as  St  George  and  Robin  Hood; 
which  latter  found  a  place  in  the  festivities  of  May  Day  with  their 
central  figure,  the  May  (}uecn.  The  earliest  ceremonial  obser- 
vances of  this  sort  were  clearly  connected  with  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  also  came 
to  have  a  share  in  them;  and  so,  as  will  be  seen  later,  did  the 
clergy.  They  were  in  particular  responsible  for  the  bufjfooncrics 
of  the  feast  of  fools  (or  asses),  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  popu- 
larity in  France  (though  protests  against  it  are  on  record  from 
the  nth  century  onwards  to  the  17th),  but  was  well  known  from 
London  to  Constantinople.  This  riotous  New  Year's  celebration 
was  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  Kalend  feasts,  which 
may  have  bequeathed  to  it  both  the  hobby-horse  and  the  lord, 
or  bishop,  of  misrule.  In  the  x6th  century  the  feast  of  fools  was 
combined  with  the  elaborate  festivities  of  courts  and  cities 
during  the  twelveChristmasfeast-days — the  season  when  through- 
out the  previous  two  centuries  the  "  mummers "  especiafly 
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flourished,  who  in  their  diaguisings  and  "  viseres  "  began  as 
dancers  gesticulating  in  dumb-show,  but  ultimately  developed 
into  actors  proper. 

Thus  the  literary  and  the  professional  element,  as  weU  as  that 
of  popular  festive  usages,  had  survived  to  become  tributaries 
to  the  main  stream  of  the  early  Christian  drama, 
which  had  its  direct  source  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
itself.  The  service  of  the  Mass  contains  in  itself 
dramatic  elements,  and  combines  with  the  reading 
out  of  portions  of  Scripture  by  the  priest— its  "  epical " 
part — a  "  lyrical  "  part  in  the  anthems  and  responses 
of  the  congregation.  At  a  very  early  period — certainly 
already  in  the  5th  century — it  was  usual  on  special  occasions  to 
increase  the  attractions  of  public  worship  by  living  pictures, 
illustrating  the  Goq)el  narrative  and  accompanied  by  songs; 
and  thus  a  certain  amount  of  action  gradually  introduced  itself 
into  the  service.  The  insertion,  before  or  after  sung  portions 
of  the  service,  of  tropes,  originally  one  or  more  verses 
of  texts,  usually  serving  as  introits  and  in  connexion 
with  the  gospel  of  the  day,  and  recited  by  the  two  halves  of  the 
choir,  naturally  led  to  dialogue  chanting;  and  this  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  illustrative  fragments  of  action,  such  as  drawing 
down  the  veil  from  before  the  altar. 

This  practice  of  interpolations  in  the  offices  of  the  church, 
which  is  attested  by  texts  from  the  9th  century  onwards  (the 
so-called  "  Winchester  tropes "  belong  to  the  lOth 
and  nth),  progressed,  till  on  the  great  festivals  of  the 
church  the  epical  part  of  the  liturgy  was  systematically 
connected  with  spectacular  and  in  some  measure 
mimical  adjuncts,  the  lyrical  accompaniment  being  of  course 
retained.  Thus  the  liturgical  mystery — the  earliest  form  of  the 
Christian  drama — was  gradually  called  into  existence.  This  had 
certainly  been  accomplished  as  early  as  the  loth  century,  when 
on  great  ecclesiastical  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the  priests 
to  perform  in  the  churches  these  offices  (as  they  were  called). 
The  whole  Easter  story,  from  the  burial  to  Emroaus,  was  thus 
presented,  the  Maries  and  the  angel  adding  their  lyrical  planctus; 
while  the  surroundings  of  the  Nativity— the  Shepherds,  the 
Innocents,  &c. — were  linked  with  the  Shepherds  of  Epiphany 
by  a  recitation  of  "  Prophets,"  including  Vergil  and  the  Sibyl. 
Before  long,  from  the  nth  century  onwards,  tnysUries,  as  they 
were  called,  were  produced  in  France  on  scriptural  subjects 
unconnected  with  the  great  Church  festivals— such  as  the  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins,  Adam  (with  the  fall  of  Lucifer),  Daniel, 
Lazarus,  &c.  Compositions  on  the  last-named  two  themes 
remain  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  medieval 
play-writers,  Hilarius,  who  may  have  been  an  Englishman, 
and  wh9  certainly  studied  under  Abelard.  He  also  wrote  a 
"  miracle  "  of  St  Nicholas,  one  of  the  roost  widely  popular  of 
medieval  saints.  Into  the  pieces  founded  on  the  Scripture 
narrative  outside  characters  and  incidents  were  occasionally 
introduced,  by  way  of  diverting  the  audience. 

These  mysteries  and  miracles  being  as  yet  represented  by  the 
clergy  only,  the  language  in  which  they  were  usually  written  is 
Latin — in  many  varieties  of  verse  with  occasional 
^'^f  prose;    but  already  in  the  nth  century  the  further 

myttuy,  ^^^  ^^  taken  of  composing  these  texts  in  the  ver- 
nacular— the  earliest  example  being  the  mystery  of  the 
Resurrection.  In  time  a  whole  series  of  mysteries  was  joined 
together;  a  process  which  was  at  first  roughly  and  then  more 
elaborately  pursued  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  finally  resulted 
in  the  collective  mystery — ^merely  a  scholars'  term  of  course,  but 
one  to  which  the  priiicipal  examples  of  the  English  mystery -drama 
corrc^Mnd. 

The  productions  of  the  medieval  religious  drama  it  is  usual 
technically  to  divide  into  three  classes.  The  mysteries  proper 
jjQjijrihj,  ^®*^  ^*^^  scriptural  events  only,  their  purpose  being 
mmehM,  ^o  sc^  forth,  with  the  aid  of  the  prophetic  or  preparatory 
Modmorak  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  eq>ecially  of 
*^'»-  the  fulfilling  events  of  the  New,  the  central  mystery 
*"*■*•*  of  the  Redemption  of  the  world,  as  accomplished  by 
Nativity,  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection.    But  in  fact 


these  were  not  kept  distinctly  apart  from  the  miracle-ptays,  or 
miracles^  which  are  strictly  speaking  concerned  with  the  legends 
of  the  saints  of  the  church;  and  in  England  the  name  mysteries 
was  not  in  use.  Of  these  species  the  miracles  must  more  especi- 
ally have  been  fed  from  the  resources  of  the  monastic  literary 
drama.  Thirdly,  the  moralities,  or  moral-plays^  teach  and 
illustrate  the  same  truths — not,  however,  by  direct  representation 
of  scriptural  or  legendary  events  and  personages,  but  allegoric- 
ally,  their  characters  being  personified  virtues  or  qualities.  Of 
the  moralities  the  Norman  tromhes  had  been  the  inventors; 
and  doubtless  this  innovation  connects  itself  with  the  endeavour, 
which  in  France  had  almost  proved  victorious  by  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  to  emancipate  dramatic  performances  from  the 
control  of  the  church. 

The  attitude  of  the  clergy  towards  the  dramatic  performances 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  elaboration  of  the  services  of  the 
church,  but  soon  admitted  elements  from  other  sources,  n^ctair 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  uniform.  As  the  plays  grew  mmd  tte 
longer,  their  paraphernalia  more  extensive,  and  their 
spectators  more  numerous,  they  began  to  be  repre- 
sented outside  as  well  as  inside  the  churches,  at  first  in  the 
churchyards,  and  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  came  to  be  gradu- 
ally preferred.  A  Beverley  Resurrection  play  ( 1 2  20  c.)  and  some 
others  are  bilinguaL  Miracles  were  less  dependent  on  this 
connexion  with  the  church  services  than  mysteries  proper; 
and  lay  associations,  gilds,  and  schools  in  particular,  soon  b^gan 
to  act  plays  in  honour  of  their  patron  saints  in  or  near  their  own 
halls.  Lastly,  as  scenes  and  characters  of  a  more  or  less  trivial 
description  were  admitted  even  into  the  plays  acted  or  super- 
intended by  the  clergy,  as  some  of  these  characters  came  to  be 
depended  on  by  the  audiences  for  conventional  extravagance  or 
fun,  every  new  Herod  seeking  to  out-Herod  his  predecessor,  and 
the  devils  and  their  chief  asserting  themselves  as  indi^>ensable 
favourites,  the  comic  element  in  the  religious  drama  increased; 
and  that  drama  itself,  even  where  it  remained  associated  with 
the  church,  grew  more  and  more  profane.  The  endeavour  to 
sanctify  the  popular  tastes  to  religious  uses,  which  connects  itself 
with  the  institution  of  the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  (i?64, 
confirmed  1311),  when  the  symbol  of  the  mystery  <rf  the  Incarna- 
tion was  borne  in  solemn  procession,  led  to  the  closer  union 
of  the  dramatic  exhibitions  (hence  often  called  processus)  with 
this  and  other  religious  feasts;  but  it  neither  limited  their  range 
nor  controlled  their  development. 

It  is  impossible  to  condense  into  a  few  sentences  the  extremely 
varied  history  of  the  processes  of  transformation  undergone  by 
the  medieval  drama  in  Europe  during  the  two  centuries  pf^n„ . 
— from  about  1200  to  about  1400— tn  which  it  ran  mtthe 
a  course  of  its  own,  and  during  the  succeeding  period, 
in  which  it  was  only  partially  affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  Renaissance.  A  few  typical  phenomena  may, 
however,  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  drama  of  each  of  the  several 
chief  countries  of  the  West;  where  the  vernacular  successfully 
supplanted  Latin  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  dramatic  speech, 
where  song  was  effectually  ousted  by  recitation  and  dialogue, 
and  where  finally,  though  the  emancipation  was  on  this  head 
nowhere  absolute,  the  religious  drama  gave  place  to  the  secular. 

In  France,  where  dramatic  performances  had  never  fallen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  progress  was  qieedicst 
and  most  decided  towards  forms  an>roaching  those 
of  the  modem  drama.  The  earliest  play  in  the  French 
tongue,  however,  the  12th-century  Adam,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Norman  in  England  (as  is  a  fragmentary 
Risurrection  of  much  the  same  date),  still  reveals  its  connexion 
with  the  liturgical  drama.  Jean  Bodel  of  Arras'  miracle-play 
of  St  Nicolas  (before  1205)  is  already  the  production  of  a  secular 
author,  probably  designed  for  the  edification  of  some  civic  con- 
fraternity to  which  be  belonged,  and  has  some  realistic  features. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Theophilus  of  Rutebeuf  (d.  c.  1280)  treats 
its  Faust-like  theme,  with  which  we  meet  again  in  Low-German 
dramatic  literature  two  centuries  later,  in  a  rather  lifeless  form 
but  in  a  highly  religious  spirit,  and  belongs  to  the  cycle  of 
miracles  of  the  Virgin  of  which  examples  abound  throughout 
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this  period.  Easter  or  Passion  plays  were  fully  established  in 
popular  aoxptance  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  France 
by  the  end  of  the  X4th  century;  and  in  140a  the  Cimfririe  de 
la  Passion,  who  at  first  devoted  themsdves  exclusively  to  the 
performance  of  this  spedes,  obtained  a  royal  privilege  for  the 
purpose.  These  series  of  religious  plays  were  both  exten«ve 
and  elaborate;  perhaps  the  niost  notable  series  (c.  1450)  is  that 
by  Amoul  Greban,  who  died  as  a  canon  of  Le  iAians,  his  native 
town.  Its  revision,  by  Jean  Afichel,  containing  much  illustrative 
detail  (first  performed  at  Angers  in  i486),  was  very  popular. 
Still  more  elaborate  is  the  Rouen  Christmas  mystery  of  1474, 
and  the  celebrated  Myslhre  du  vieil  testament,  produced  at 
Abbeville  in  1458,  and  performed  at  Paris  in  1500^  Most  of  the 
Provencal  Christmas  and  Passion  plays  date  from  the  X4th 
century,  as  well  as  a  miracle  of  St  Allies.  The  miracles  of  saints 
were  popular  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  the  diversity  of  local 
colouring  naturally  imparted  to  these  productions  contributed 
materially  to  the  growth  of  the  early  French  drama.  The 
miracles  of  Ste  Genevieve  and  St  Denis  came  directly  home  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  as  that  of  St  Martin  to  the  citizens  of 
Tours;  while  the  early  victories  of  St  Louis  over  the  English 
might  claim  a  national  significance  for  the  dramatic  celebration 
of  his  deeds.  The  local  saints  of  Provence  were  in  their  turn 
honoured  by  miracles  dating  from  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 

It  tt  less  easy  to  trace  the  oriffboa  of  the  conic  medieval  drama 
in  France,  connected  as  they  are  with  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  associations  for  professional,  pious  and  pleasurable  purposes. 
The  tudi  inhonesti  in  which  the  students  of  a  Paris  college 
(Navarre)  were  in  131 5  debarred  from  engaging  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  been  dramatic  performances;  the  earliest  known  secular 
jpkkys  presented  by  university  students  in  France  were  moralities, 
performed  in  1426  and  1431.  These  plays,  depicting  conflicts 
between  opposing  influences— and  at  bottom  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  human  soul — ^become  more  frequent  from 
about  this  time  onwards.  Now  it  is  (at  Rennes  in  1439)  the 
contention  between  Bien-avisi  and  Mal-aois4  (who  at  the  close 
find  themselves  respectively  in  charge  of  Bonne^fin  and  Male- 
fin)  \  now,  one  between  Vhomme  juste  and  Vhomme  numdain\ 
now,  the  contrasted  story  of  Les  Bnfants  de  Maintenant,  who, 
however,  is  no  abstraction,  but  an  honest  haka  with  a  wife 
called  Mignotte.  Political  and  social  problems  axe  likewise 
treated;  and  the  Mystire  du  Condle  de  Bdle-^nn  historical 
morality^ — dates  back  to  143a.  But  thought  is  taken  even  more 
largely  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  than  of  the  controversies 
of  the  Church;  and  in  1507  we  even  meet  with  a  hygienic  or 
abstinence  morality  (by  N.  de  la  Chesnaye)  in  which  "  Banquet " 
enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  "Apoplexy,"  " Epilepsy " and 
the  uriiole  regiment  0/  diseases. 

Long  before  this  development  of  an  artificial  spedes  had  been 
consummated — ^from  the  beginning  of  the  X4th  century  onwards 
— the  famous  fraternity  or  professional  union  of  the  Basoche 
(clerks  of  the  Parlement  and  the  Ch&telet)  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  popular  festivals  at  Paris,  in  which,  as  of 
right,  they  took  a  prominent  personal  share;  and  from  a  date 
unknown  they  had  performed  plays.  But  after  the  Canfririe  de 
le  Passion  had  been  allowed  to  monopolize  the  religious  drama, 
the  bdsockiens  had  confined  themselves  to  the  presentment  of 
moralities  and  of  farces  (from  Italian  farsOf  Latin  farcita),  in 
which  p<^tical  satire  had  as  a  matter  of  course  when  posisible 
found  a  place.  A  third  association,  caUing  themselves  the 
Enfans  sans  souci,  had,  apparently  also  early  in  the  x  5th  centiixy, 
acquired  celebrity  by  tbdr  performances  of  short  comic  plays 
called  aoties— in  which,  as  it  would  seem,  at  first  allegorical 
figures  ironically  "  played  the  fool,"  but  which  were  probably 
before  long  not  very  carefuUy  kept  distinct  &om  the  farces  of 
the  Basoche,  and  were  like  these  on  occasion  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  State  or  of  Church.  Other  confraternities  and 
associations  readily  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  these  devil-may- 
care  good>fellow8,  and  interwove  their  religious  and  moral  plays 
with  comic  snnes  and  characters  from  actual  life,  thus  becoming 
more  and  more  free  and  secular  in  their  dramatic  methods,  and 
unconsciously  preparing  the  transition  to  the  regular  djama. 
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The  earliest  example  of  a  serious  secular  play  known  to  have 
been  written  in  the  French  tongue  is  the  EsUnre  de  Griseldis 
(1393)  >  which  is  in  the  style  of  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin,  but 
is  largely  indebted  to  Petrarch.  The  Mystire  du  siige  d*OrUans, 
on  the  other  hand,  written  about  half  a  century  later,  in  the  epic 
tediousness  of  its  manner  comes  near  to  a  chronicle  history, 
and  interests  us  chiefly  as  the  earliest  of  many  efforts  to 
bring  Joan  of  Arc  on  the  stage.  Jacques  Milet's  celebrated 
mystery  of  the  Destruction  de  Troye  la  grant  (1452)  seems  to  have 
been  addressed  to  readers  and  not  to  hearers  only.  The  begin- 
nings of  the  French  regular  comic  drama  are  again  more  difficult 
to  extract  from  the  copious  literature  of  farces  and  soties,  which, 
after  mingling  actual  types  with  abstract  and  allegorical  figures, 
gradually  came  to  exclude  all  but  the  concrete  personages; 
moreover,  the  large  majority  of  these  productions  in  their  extant 
form  belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  now  under  considera- 
tion. But  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  most  famous  of  all 
medieval  farces,  the  immortal  Maisire  Pierre  Patkelin  (other- 
wise VAvocat  Patkdin),  was  written  before  1470  and  acted  by 
the  basachiens;  and  we  may  conclude  that  this  delightful  story 
of  the  biter  bit,  and  the  profession  outwitted,  typifies  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  comic  episodes  of  real  life,  dramatized  for  the 
delectation  of  derks,  lawyexs  and  students,  and  of  all  lovers 
of  laughter. 

In  the  neighbouring  Netherlands  many  Easter  and  Christmas 
mysteries  are  noted  from  the  middle  of  the  X5th  century,  attesting 
the  enduring  popularity  of  these  religious  plays;  and 
with  them  the  celebrated  series  of  the  Seven  Joys  of 
Maria — of  which  the  first  is  the  Annunciation  and  the 
seventh  the  Ascension.  To  about  the  same  date  belongs 
the  small  group  of  the  so-called  abele  spden  (as  who  should  say 
plays  easily  managed),  chiefly  on  chivalrous  themes.  Though 
allegorical  figures  are  already  to  be  found  in  the  Netherlands 
miracles  of  Mary,  the  q>edes  of  the  moralities  was  specially 
cultivated  during  the  great  Burgundian  period  of  this  century 
by  the  chambers  or  lodges  of  the  Rederijkers  (rhetoricians)-- 
the  weU-known  dvic  associations  which  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  learned  poetry  and  took  an  active  share  in  the 
festivals  that  formed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  life  of  the  Low  Countries.  Among  these  moralities  was  that 
of  Ekkerlijk  (printed  1495  and  presumably  by  Peter  Dorlandus), 
which  there  is  good  reason  for  rq^arding  as  the  original  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  English  moralities,  Everyman. 

In  Italy  the  liturgical  drama  must  have  run  its  course  as 
elsewhere;  but  the  traces  of  it  are  few,  and  confined  to  the 
north-east.  The  collective  mystery,  so  common  in  j^^. 
other  Weston  countries,  is  in  Italian  literature 
represented  by  a  single  example  only — ^a  Passione  di  Gesk  Crista, 
performed  at  Revello  in  Saluzzo  in  the  15th  century;  though 
there  are  some  traces  of  other  cyclic  dramas  of  the  kind.  The 
Italian  religious  plays,  called  >Sf«re  when  on  Old,  vangeli  when  on 
New,  Testament  subjects,  and  differing  from  those  of  northern 
Europe  chiefly  by  the  less  degree  of  coarseness  in  their  comic 
characters,  seem  largely  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  development 
of  the  processional  element  in  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Besides  such  processions  as  that  of  the  Three  Kings  at  Epiphany 
in  Milan,  there  were  the  penitential  processions  and  songs  {laude), 
which  at  Assisi,  Perugia  and  elsewhere  already  contained  a 
dramatic  element;  and  at  Siena,  Florence  and  other  centres 
these  again  developed  into  the  so-called  {sacre)  rappresentaaani, 
which  became  the  most  usual  name  for  this  kind  of  entertainment. 
Such  a  piece  was  the  San  Giovanni  e  San  Pooh  (1489),  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent — the  prince  who  afterwards  sought  to  reform 
the  Italian  stage  by  paganizing  it;  another  was  the  Santa 
Teodora,  by  Luigi  Puld  (d.  X487);  San  Giovanni  Gualberto  (of 
Florence)  treats  the  rdigious  experience  of  a  latter-day  saint; 
Rosana  e  Ulimento  is  a  love-story  with  a  Christian  moral.  Passion 
plays  were  performed  at  Rome  in  the  Coliseum  by  the  Compagnia 
del  Gonf alone;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  head  before  the 
end  of  the  1 5th  century.  In  general,  the  spectacular  magnificence 
of  lulian  theatrical  displays  accorded  with  the  growing  pomp 
of  the  processions  both  ecdesiastical  and  lay— called  tru^^ 
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already  in  t]ie  days  of  Dante;  while  the  religious  drama  gradu- 
ally acquired  an  artificial  character  and  elaboration  of  form 
assimilating  it  to  the  classical  attempts,  to  be  noted  below, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  regular  Italian  drama.  The  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  which  had  come  from  Provence  into  Italy,  here 
frequently  took  a  dramatic  form,  and  may  have  suggested  some 
of  his  earlier  poetic  experiments  to  Petrarch. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  remnants  of  the  ancient  popular 
dramatic  entertainments  should  have  survived  in  particular 
abundance  on  Italian  soil.  They  were  to  be  recognized  in  the 
improvised  farces  performed  at  the  courts,  in  the  churches  (Jarse 
spiritudi)f  and  among  the  people;  the  Roman  carnival  had 
preserved  its  wagon-plays,  and  various  links  remained  to  connect 
the  modern  comic  drama  of  the  Italians  with  the  AtcUanes  and 
mimes  of  their  ancestors.  But  the  more  notable  later  comic 
developments,  which  belong  to  the  i6th  century,  will  be  more 
appropriately  noticed  below.  Moralities  proper  had  not  flourished 
in  Italy,  where  the  love  of  the  concrete  has  always  been  dominant 
in  popular  taste;  more  numerous  are  examples  of  scenes,  largely 
mythological,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  is  already 
perceptible,  of  eclogues,  and  of  allegorical  festival-plays  of 
various  sorts. 

In  Spain  hardly  a  monument -of  the  medieval  religious  drama 
has  been  preserved.  There  is  manuscript  evidence  of  the  nth 
SoaUu  century  attesting  the  early  addition  of  dramatic 
elements  to  the  Easter  office;  and  a  Spanish  fragment 
of  the  Three  Kings  Epiphany  play,  dating  from  the  12  th  century, 
is,  like  the  French  Adam,  one  of  the  very  earliest  examples  of 
the  medieval  drama  in  the  vernacular.  But  that  religious  plays 
were  performed  in  Spain  is  dear  from  the  permission  granted 
by  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile  (d.  1284)  to  the  clergy  to  represent 
them,  while  prohibiting  the  performance  by  them  of  jucgos  de 
escarnio  (mocking  plays).  The  earliest  Spanish  plays  which  we 
possess  belong  to  the  end  of  the  15th  or  beginning  of  the  x6th 
century,  and  already  show  humanistic  influence.  In  1472  the 
couplets  of  Mingo  Revulgo  {i.e.  Domingo  Vulgus,  the  common 
people),  and  about  the  same  time  another  dialogue  by  the  same 
author,  offer  examples  of  a  sort  resembling  the  Italian  contrast i 
(sec  below). 

The  German  religious  plays  in  the  vernacular,  the  earliest  of 
which  date  from  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  were  produced 
Oermaay,  ^^  Trier,  Wolfenbiittcl,  Innsbruck,  Vienna,  Berlin,  &c., 
were  of  a  simple  kind;  but  in  some  of  them,  though 
they  were  written  by  clerks,  there  are  traces  of  the  minstrels' 
hands.  The  earliest  complete  Christmas  play  in  German, 
contained  in  a  14th-century  St  Gallcn  MS.,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
suggest  a  Latin  original.  On  the  other  hand,  the  play  of  The 
Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins,  in  a  Thuringian  MS.  thought  to  be 
as  early  as  1328,  a  piece  of  remarkable  dignity,  was  evidently 
based  on  a  Latin  play.  Other  festivals  besides  Christmas  were 
celebrated  by  plays;  but  down  to  the  Reformation  Easter 
enjoyed  a  preference.  In  the  same  century  miracle-plays  began 
to  be  performed,  in  honour  of  St  Catherine,  St  Dorothea  and 
other  saints.  But  all  these  productions  seem  to  belong  to  a 
period  when  the  drama  was  still  under  ecclesiastical  control. 
Gradually,  as  the  liturgical  drama  returned  to  the  simpler  forms 
from  which  it  had  so  surprisingly  expanded,  and  ultimately  died 
out,  the  religious  plays  performed  outside  the  churches  expanded 
more  freely;  and  the  type  of  mystery  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Frankfort  canon  Baldemar  von  Pcterweil  communicated 
itself,  with  other  examples,  to  the  receptive  region  of  the  south- 
west. The  Corpus  Christi  plays,  or  (as  they  were  here  called) 
Frohnleichnamsspiclc,  are  notable,  since  that  of  Innsbruck  (1391) 
is  probably  the  earliest  extant  example  of  its  class.  The  number 
of  non-scriptural  religious  plays  in  Germany  was  much  smaller 
than  that  in  France;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  (in  accordance 
with  a  long-enduring  popular  notion)  the  theme  of  the  last 
judgment  was  common  in  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages.  Of  this  theme  Antichrist  may  be  regarded  as  an 
episode,  though  in  1469  an  Antichrist  appears  to  have  occupied 
at  Frankfort  four  days  in  its  performance.  The  eariicr  (12th 
century)    Antichrist  is  a  production  quite  unique  of  its  kind; 
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this  political  protest  breathes  the  Ghibellinc  spirit  of  the  reign 
(Frederick  Barbarossa's)  in  which  tt  was  composed. 

Though  many  of  the  early  German  plays  contain  an  dement 
of  the  moralities,  there  were  few  representative  German  examples 
of  the  species.  The  academical  instinct,  or  some  other  influence, 
kept  the  more  elaborate  productions  on  the  whole  apart  from 
the  drolleries  of  the  professional  strollers  (Jahrende  LeuU),  whose 
Shrove-Tuesday  plays  (Fastnachtsspicle)  and  cognate  productions 
reproduced  the  practical  fim  of  common  life.  Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  as  in  the  Ltibcck  Fastnachtsspid  of  the  Five  Virtues, 
the  two  species  may  have  more  or  less  closely  approached  to  one 
another.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  15th  century,  Hans  Rosen- 
plilt,  called  Schnepperex^— or  Hans  Schnepperer,  called  Rosenpl&t 
— the  predecessor  of  Hans  Sachs,  first  gave  a  more  enduring  form 
to  the  popular  Shrove-Tuesday  plays,  a  connexion  was  alnady 
establishing  itself  between  the  dramatic  amusements  of  the 
people  and  the  literary  efforts  of  the  "  master-singers  "  of  the 
towns.  But,  while  the  main  productivity  of  the  writers  of 
moralities  and  cognate  productions — a  species  particularly  suited 
to  German  latitudes— falls  into  the  periods  of  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  the  religious  drama  proper  survived  far  beyond 
either  in  Catholic  Germany,  and,  in  fact,  was  not  suppressed 
in  Bavaria  and  Tirol  till  the  end  of  the  x8th  century.* 

It  may  be  added  that  the  performance  of  miracle-plays  is 
traceable  in  Sweden  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century;  and 
that  the  German  clerks  and  laymen  who  immigrated 
into  the  Carpathian  lands,and  into  Galicia  in  particular, 
in  the  later  middle  ages,  brought  with  them  their 
religious  plays  together  with  other  elements  of  culture. 
This  fact  is  the  more  striking,  inasmuch  as,  though  Czech  Easter 
plays  were  performed  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  we 
hear  of  none  among  the  Magyars,  or  among  their  neighbours  of 
the  Eastern  empire. 

Coming  now  to  the  English  religious  drama,  we  find  that  from 
its  extant  literature  a  fair  general  idea  may  be  derived  of  the 
character  of  these  medieval  productions.  The  mirade- 
plays,  miracles  or  plays  (these  being  the  terms  used  in 
England)  of  which  we  hear  in  London  in  the  12th 
century  were  probably  written  in  Latin  and  acted  by 
ecclesiastics;  but  already  in  the  following  century  mention  is 
made — in  the  way  of  prohibition — of  plays  acted  by  professional 
players.  (Isolated  moralities  of  the  12th  century  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  popular  productions.)  In  England  as  elsewhere,  the 
clergy  either  sought  to  retain  their  control  over  the  religious 
plays,  which  continued  to  be  occasionally  acted  in  churches 
even  after  the  Reformation,  or  else  reprobated  them  with  or 
without  qualifications.  In  Cornwall  miracles  in  the 
native  Cymric  dialect  were  performed  at  an  early  date; 
but  those  which  have  been  preserved  are  apparently 
copies  of  English  (with  the  occasional  use  of  French) 
originals;  they  were  represented,  unlike  the  English  plays,  in 
the  open  country,  in  extensive  amphitheatres  constructed  for 
the  purpose — one  of  which,  at  St  Just  near  Penzance,  has 
recently  been  restored. 

The  flourishing  period  of  English  miracle-plays  begins  with  the 
practice  of  their  performance  by  trading-companies  in  the  towns, 
though  these  bodies  were  by  no  means  possessed  of 
any  special  privileges  for  the  purpose.  Of  this  practice 
Chester  is  said  to  have  set  the  example  (i268-r276); 
it  was  followed  in  the  course  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  by  many  other  towns,  while  in  yet  others 
traces  of  such  performances  are  not  to  be  found  till  the 
xSth,  or  even  the  i6th.  These  towns  with  their  neighbourhoods 
include,  starting  from  East  Anglia,  where  the  religious  drama 
was  particularly  at  home,  Wymondham,  Norwich,  SIcaford, 
Lincoln,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Beverley,  York,  Newcaslle-on-T>'ne, 
with  a  deviation  across  the  border  to  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 
In  the  north-west  they  are  found  at  Kendal,  Lancaster,  Prcsion, 

'The  passion-play  of  Obcranimcrgau,  familiar  in  its  picwnt 
artistic  form  to  so  many  visitors,  was  instituted  under  special  circum- 
stances in  the  days  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  (1634}.  Various  reasons 
account  for  its  having  been  allowed  to  survivo. 
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Chester;  whence  they  may  be  supposed  to  hive  migrated  to 
Dublin.  In  the  west  they  are  noticeable  at  Shrewsbury,  Wor- 
cester and  Tewkesbury;  in  the  Midlands  at  Coventry  and 
Leicester;  in  the  east  at  Cambridge  and  Bassingboume,  Hey- 
bridge  and  Manntngtree;  to  which  places  have  to  be  added 
Reading,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  Bcthesda  and  London, 
in  which  last  the  performers  were  the  parish-clerks.  Four 
coUectioDS,  in  addition  to  some  sin^e  examples  of  such  plays, 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  York  plays,  the  so-called 
Towttdey  plays,  which  were  probably  acted  at  the 
fairs  of  Widkirk,  near  Wakefield,  and  those  bearing  the 
names  of  CheOer  and  of  Coventry.  Their  dates,  hi  the 
forms  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  more 
or  less  uncertain;  that  of  the  York  may  on  the  whole  be 
€oncluded  to  be  earlier  than  that  of  the  Tomuley,  which  were 
probably  put  together  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  ;  the 
Ckesiet  may  be  ascribed  to  the  dose  of  the  X4th  or  the  earlier 
part  of  the  15th;  the  body  of  the  Ccveniry  probably  belongs  to 
the  15th  or  x6th.  Many  of  the  individual  plays  in  these  collections 
were  doubtless  founded  on  French  originals;  others  are  taken 
direct  from  Scripture,  from  the  apocryphal  gospels,  or  from  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Their  characteristic  feature  is  the  combina- 
tion of  a  whole  series  of  plays  into  one  coiUctioe  whole,  exhibiting 
the  entire  course  of  Bible  history  from  the  creation  to  the  day 
of  judgment  For  this  combination  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  they  were  generally  indebted  to  foreign  examples,  though 
there  are  several  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  Chester 
plays  and  the  French  MysUre  du  vieil  Uslament,  Indeed,  the 
oldest  of  the  series — the  York  plays— exhibits  a  fairiy  dose 
paralld  to  the  scheme  of  the  Cursor  mwi^f',  an  epic  poem  of 
Northumbrian  origin,  which  early  in  the  14th  centuxy  had  set 
an  example  of  treatment  that  unmistakably  influenced  the 
collective  mysteries  as  a  whole.  Among  the  isolated  plays  of 
Che  same  type  which  have  come  down  to  us  may  be  mentioned 
Th€  Harrowing  of  Hell  (the  Saviour's  descent  into  hell),  an 
East-Midland  production  which  professes  to  tell  of  "  a  strif  of 
Jesu  and  of  Satan  '*  and  is  probably  the  earliest  dramatic,  or  all 
but  dramatic,  work  in  En^^ish  that  has  been  preserved;  and 
several  belonging  to  a  series  known  as  the  Digby  Mysteries^ 
including  Parfr^s  Candlemas  Day  (the  massacre  of  the  Innocents) , 
and  the  very  interesting  mirade  of  Mary  Magdalene.  Of  the 
so-called  "  Paternoster  "  and  **  Creed  "  phiys  (which  exhibit 
the  mizaculous  powers  of  portions  of  the  Church  service)  no 
example  remains,  though  of  some  we  have  an  aconmt;  the 
•Croxton  Play  of  tke  Sacrament,  the  MS.  of  which  is  preserved 
at  Dublin,  and  which  seems  to  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
15th  centuxy f  exhibits  the  triumph  of  the  holy  wafer  over 
wicked  Jewish  wiles. 

To  return  to  the  collective  mysteries,  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  us  in  the  chief  extant  series.  "  The  manner  of  these 
p^ys,"  we  read  in  a  description  of  those  at  Chester, 
dating  from  the  dose  of  the  i6th  century,  **  were  : — 
Every  company  had  his  pageant,  which  pageants  were 
a  high  soiffold  with  two  rooms,  a  higher  and  a  lower, 
opoo  four  wheels.  In  the  lower  they  appaxcUcd  themsdves, 
and  in  the  higher  room  they  played,  being  all  open  at  the  top, 
tliat  all  beholders  might  hear  and  see  them.  The  places  where  they 
played  them  was  in  every  street  They  began  first  at  the  abbqr 
gates,  and  when  the  first  pageant  was  played,  it  was  wheeled 
to  the  high  croH  before  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every  street,  and 
•o  every  street  had  a  pageant  playing  before  them  at  one  time 
till  all  the  pageants  appointed  for  the  day  were  played;  and 
when  one  pageant  was  near  ended,  word  was  brought  from 
street  to  street,  that  so  they  might  come  in  pUce  thereof,  ex- 
ceedingly orderly,  and  all  the  streets  have  thdr  pageants  afore 
them  all  at  one  time  playing  together;  to  see  whidi  plays  was 
great  rcMrt,  and  also  scaffolds  and  stages  made  in  the  streets  in 
those  places  where  they  determined  to  play  thdr  pageants." 

Eadi  play,  then,  was  performed  by  the  representative  of 
a  particiilar  trade  or  company,  after  whom  it  was  called  the 
fishers',  levers',  &c.,  pagearU',  whfle  a  general  prologue  was 
spoken  by  a  herald.    As  a  rule  the  movable  stage  sufficed  for  the 


action,  thou^  we  find  horsemen  riding  up  to  the  scaffold,  and 
Herod  instructed  to  "  rage  in  the  pagond  and  in  the  strete  also." 
There  Js  no  probability  that  the  stage  was,  as  in  France,  divided 
into  three  platforms  with  a  dark  cavern  at  the  side  of  the  lowest, 
appropriated  respectivdy  to  the  Heavenly  Father  and  his 
angels,  to  saints  and  glorified  men,  to  mere  men,  and  to  soub  in 
hell.  But  the  last-named  bcality  was  frequently  displayed 
in  the  English  mirades,  with  or  without  fixe  in  its  mouth.  The 
costumes  were  in  part  conventional,— divine  and  saintly  person- 
ages being  distinguished  by  gilt  hair  and  beards,  Herod  being 
dad  as  a  Saracen,  the  demons  wearing  hideous  heads,  the  souls 
black  and  white  coats  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  angels  gold 
skins  and  wings. 

Doubtless  these  performances  abounded  in  what  seem  to  us 
ludicrous  features;  and,  though  their  main  purpose  was  serious, 
they  were  not  in  England  at  least  intended  to  be 
devoid  of  fuxL  But  many  of  the  features  in  question  JrST** 
are  in  truth  only  homdy  and  nol/,  and  the  simplidty  fi^yt, 
of  feeling  which  they  exhibit  is  at  times  pathetic 
rather  than  laughable.  The  occasional  grossness  is  due  to 
an  absence  of  refinement  of  taste  rather  than  to  an  obliquity 
of  moral  sentiment.  These  features  the  four  series  have  more  or 
less  in  common,  still  there  are  certain  obvious  distinctions 
between  them.  The  York  plays  (48),  which  were  performed 
at  Corpus  Christ!,  are  oomparativdy  free  from  the  tendency  to 
jocularity  and  vidgarity  observable  in  the  TotmeUy\  several 
of  the  plays  concerned  with  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  story  are,  however,  in  substance  common  to  both 
series.  The  Towndey  Plays  or  Wakefield  Mysteries  (3a)  were 
undoubtedly  composed  by  the  friars  of  Widkirk  or  Ifostd;  but 
they  are  of  a  popular  character;  and,  while  somewhat  over-free 
in  tone,  are  superior  in  vivadty  and  humour  to  both  the  later 
collections,  llie  CAesfar  Ptoys  (25)  were  undoubtedly  indebted 
both  to  the  Mysthre  du  vieil  testament  and  to  earlier  French 
mysteries;  fhey  are  less  popular  in  character  than  the  earlier 
two  cydes,  knd  on  the  whole  undistinguished  by  original  power 
of  pathos  or  humour.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  notable 
inner  completeness  in  this  series,  which  indudes  a  play  of 
Antichrist,  devoid  of  course  of  any  modem  api^cation.  While 
these  plays  were  performed  at  Whitsuntide,  the  Coventry  Plays 
(4a)  were  Corpus  Christi  performances.  Though  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  extant  series  were  composed  by  the  Grey  Friars,  they 
reveal  a  considerable  knowledge  of  ecdesiastiad  literature. 
For  tne  rest,  they  are  far  more  effectivdy  written  than  the 
Chester  Ploys,  and  occasionally  rise  to  real  dramatic  force. 
In  the  Coventry  series  there  is  already  to  be  observed  an  dement 
of  abstract  figures,  which  connects  them  with  a  different  spedes 
of  the  medieval  drama. 

The  moralities  correqwnded  to  the  love  for  allegory  which 
manifests  itsdf  in  so  many  periods  of  English  literature, 
and  which,wliile  dominating  the  whole  fidd  of  medieval  mj,j,nffc, 
literature,  was  nowhere  more  assiduously  and  effectivdy 
cultivated  than  in  England.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  in  Mder  to  understand  what  to  i^  seems  so  strange,  the 
popularity  of  the  moral-plays,  which  indeed  never  equalled 
that  of  the  mirades,  but  mifficed  to  maintain  the  former  spedes 
till  it  reodved  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  connexion  established 
between  it  and  the  *'  new  learning,"  together  with  the  new 
pditical  and  religious  ideas  and' questions,  of  the  Reformation 
age.  Moreover,  a  qiedally  popular  dement  was  supplied  to 
these  plays,  which  in  maimer  of  representation  differ^  in  no 
essential  point  bom  the  miracles,  in  a  character  borrowed  from 
the  latter,  and,  in  the  moralities,  usually  provided  with  a  com- 
panion whose  task  it  was  to  lighten  the  weight  of  such  abstrac- 
tions as  Sapience  and  Justice.  These  were  the  DevQ 
and  his  attendant  the  Ktce,  of  whom  the  latter  seems  to  _ 
have  been  of  native  origin,  and,  as  he  was  usually  dressed  Mka^ 
in  a  fool's  habit,  was  probably  suggested  by  the  familiar 
custom  of  keeping  an  attendant  fool  at  court  or  in  great  bouses. 
The  Vice  had  many  aliasa  {Sk^,  Ambidexter,  Sim,  Fraud, 
Iniquity,- Ac),  but  tds  usual  duty  is  to  torment  and  tease  the 
Devil  his  master  for  the  edification  and  diversion  of  the  audience. 
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He  was  gradually  blended  with  the  domestic  fool,  who  survived 
in  the  regular  drama.  There  are  other  concrete  elements  in  the 
moralities;  for  typical  figures  are  often  fitted  with  concrete 
names,  ajid  thus  all  but  converted  into  concrete  human 
personages. 

The  earlier  English  moralities' — ^from  the  reign  of  ^nry  VI. 
to  that  of  Henry  VU. — usually  allegorise  the  conflict  between 

good  and  evil  in  the  mind  and  life  of  man,  without  any 
[^  side-intention  of  theological  controversy.    Such  also 

is  stiU  essentially  the  purpose  of  the  extant  morality 

by  Henry  VUI.  's  poet,  the  witty  Skelton.*  Eiferyman 
(pr.  c.  1539),  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of  its  class,  with 
which  the  present  generation  has  fortunately  become  familiar, 
contains  passages  certainly  designed  to  ex^orce  the  specific 
teaching  of  Rome.  But  its  Dutch  original  was  written  at  least  a 
generation  earlier,  and  could  have  no  controversial  intention. 
On  the  other  hand,  R.  Wever's  Lusty  JuvenUu  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  dogmatic  reformation  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
Theological  controversy  largely  occupies  the  moralities  of  the 
earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,' and  connects  itsdf  with  political 
feeling  in  a  famous  morality.  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the 
Three  Estaitis,  written  and  acted  (at  Cupar,  in  tSSo)  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border,  where  such  efforts  as  the  religious  drama 
proper  had  made  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Reformation. 
Only  a  single  English  political  morality  proper  remains  to  us, 
which  belongs  to  the  b^^ming  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.* 
Another  series  connects  itself  with  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance 
rather  than  the  Reformation,  treating  of  intellectual  progress 
rather  than  of  moral  conduct;*  this  extends  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUI.  to  that  of  his  younger  daughter.  Besides  these, 
there  renuin  some  Elizabethan  moralities  which  have  no  special 
theological  or  scientific  purpose,  and  which  are  none  tn^  less 
lively  in  consequence.* 

The  transition  from  the  morality  to  the  regular  drama  in 
England  was  effected,  on  the  one  hand;  by  the  intermixture  of 

historical  personages  with  abstractions — as  in  Bishop 
ihrnttir*  Bale's  iCyn|/<7Aai»(c.  1548) — which  easily  led  over  to 
maramy  tht  (kronide  kistory;  on  the  other,  by  the  introduction 
i0<te  of  types  of  real  life  by  the  side  of  abstract  figures. 
JJjJjT       This  latter  tendency,  of  which  instances  occur  in  earlier 

plays,  is  observable  has  several  of  the  x6th- century 
moralities;'  but  before  most  of  these  were  written;  a  further 
step  in  advance  had  been  taken  by  a  man  of  genius,  John 

Heywood  (b.  c.  1500,  d.  between  1577  and  1587), 
r*  whose  "  interludes  "*  were  short  farces  in  the  French 

manner.  The  term  "  interludes  "  was  by  no  means 
new,  but  had  been  applied  by  iriend  and  foe  to  religious  plays, 
and  plays  (including  moralities)  in  general,  already  in  the  14th 
century.  But  it  conveniently  serves  to  designate  a  species 
which  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the  histoiy  of  the  modem  drama. 
Heywood's  interludes  dealt  entirely  with  real— ^ery  real— men 
and  women.  Orthodox  and  conservative,  he  had  at  the  same 
time  a  keen  eye  for  the  vices  as  well  as  the  follies  of  his  age, 
and  not  the  least  for  those  of  the  clerical  profession.  Other 
writers,  such  as  T.  Ingeland,*  took  the  same  direction;  and  the 
allegory  of  abstractions  was  thus  undermined  on  the  stage, 
veiy  much  aa  in  didactic  literature  the  ground  had  been  cut 
from  under  its  feet  by  the  Skip  of  Fooles.  Thus  the  mterludes 
facilitated  the  advent  of  comedy,  without  having  superseded  the 
earlier  form.  Both  moralities  and  mirade-plays  survived  into 
the  Elizabethan  age  after  the  regular  drama  had  already  begun 
its  course. 

>  To  the  earliest  group  belong  The  CasiUof  Perseverance:  Wisdom 
who  is  Christ;  Mankind;  to  the  second,  or  early  Tudor  group, 
Medwell,  Nature;  The  World  and  the  Child;  Hycke-^comer,  &c. 

«  Mapiyfycence. 

•  New  Custome;  N.  Woodes,  The  Confiia  of  Consctenu,  &c. 
4  Alhyon  Knight. 

•  Rastell,  Nature  of  the  Four  Elements;  Rcdford.  Wit  and  Sctenee; 
The  Trial  cf  Treasure;  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science. 

•  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom;  The  Cordention  between 
Liberaiity  and  Prodigality. 

»  Jach  Jugzler;  Tom  Tiler  and  his  Wife,  &c. 

•  The  Pour  Fs,  &c.  •  The  Disobedient  Child  (fi.  1560). 


Such,  in  barest  outline,  was  the  progress  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  before  the  revival  of 
rla-wical  studies  brought  about  a  return  to  the  examples 
of  the  classical  drama,  or  before  this  return  had 
distinctly  asserted  itself.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  from  an  early  period  in  England  as  elsewhere  hoid  flourished 
a  species  of  entertainments,  not  property  q>eaktng  dramatic, 
but  largely  omtributing  to  form  and  foster  a  taste  for  dramatic 
spectacles.  The  pageants — as  they  were  called  in  En^and — 
were  the  successors  of  those  ridings  from  which,  when  they 
gladdened  "  Chepe,"  Chaucer's  idle  apprentice  would  not  keep 
away;  but  they  had  advanced  in  splendour  and  ingenuity  of 
device  under  the  influence  of  Flemish  and  other  foreign  examples. 
Costumed  figures  represented  before  gaping  citizens  the  heroes 
of  mythology  and  history,  and  the  abstractions  of  moral, 
patriotic,  or  municipal  allegory;  and  the  city  of  London  dung 
with  special  fervour  to  these  exhibitions,  which  the  Elizabethan 
drama  was  ndther  able  not^— as  represented  by  most  of  its  poets 
who  composed  devices  and  short  texts  for  these  and  similar  i^o«^ 
— willing  to  oust  from  popular  favour.  Some  of  the  greatest  and 
some  of  the  least  of  English  dramatists  were  the  ministcn  of 
pageantry;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  for 
the  future  of  the  theatre  if  the  legitimate  drama  and  the  Triumphs 
of  Old  Drapery  had  been  more  jealously  kept  apart.  With  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL  there  also  set  in  a  varied  succession  of 
entertainmoits  at  court  and  in  the  houses  of  the  great  nobles, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  throu|^  the  Tudor  and  eariy 
Stuart  periods;  but  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  the  dramatic  dements  contained  in  these  produc- 
tions. The  "  mask,"  stated  to  have  been  introduced  from  Italy 
into  England  as  a  new  diversion  in  1512-1513,  at  first  merdy 
added  a  fresh  dement  of  "  disguising  "  to  those  already  in  use; 
as  a  quasi-dramatic  spedes  ("  mask  "  or  "  masque  ")  capable  of 
a  great  literary  devdopment  it  hardly  asserted  itsdf  till  quite 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century. 

zi.  Tbe  Modebn  National  Drama 
The  literary  influence  which  finally  transformed  the  growths 
noticed  above  into  the  national  dramas  of  the  several  countries 
of  Europe,  was  that  of  the  Renaissance.  Among  the  jMhMcv 
remains  of  classical  antiquity  which  were  studied,  •/<*• 
translated  and  imitated,  th(»e  of  the  drama  necessarily  A»«««»- 
held  a  prominent  place.  Never  altogether  lost  sight  of,  ***"*• 
they  now  became  subjects  of  devoted  research  and  models  for 
more  or  less  exact  imitation,  first  in  Greek  or  Latin,  then  in 
modem  tongues;  and  these  essentially  literary  endeavours 
came  into  more  or  less  direct  contact  with,  and  acquired  more  or 
less  control  over,  dramatic  performances  and  entertainments 
already  in  existence.  This  process  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  pursue  seriatim^  in  connexion  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
several  dramatic  literatures  of  the  West  For  no  sooner  had  the 
stream  of  the  modem  drama,  whose  source  and  contributories 
have  been  described,  been  brought  back  into  the  ancient  bed, 
than  its  flow  diverged  into  a  number  of  national  currents,  unequal 
in  impetus  and  strength,  and  varying  in  accordance  with  thdr 
manifold  surroundings.  And  even  of  these  it  is  only  possible  to 
survey  the  most  productive  or  important. 

(a)  Italy. 
The  priority  in  this  as  in  most  of  the  other  aspects  of  the 
Renaissance  bdongs  to  Italy.  In  ultimate  achievement  the 
Italian  drama  fdl  short  of  the  fulness  of  the  results 
obtained  elsewhere— a  surprising  fact  when  it  is 
considered,  not  only  that  the  Italian  language  had  the 
vantage-ground  of  dosiest  relationship  to  the  Latin, 
but  that  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people  has  at  all  times  led  it 
to  love  the  drama.  The  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the 
lack,  noticeable  In  Italian  national  life  during  a  long  period,  and 
more  espedally  during  the  troubled  days  of  division  and  strife 
coinciding  with  the  rise  and  earlier  promise  of  Italian  dramatic 
literature,  of  those  loftiest  and  most  potent  impulses  of  popular 
feeling  to  which  a  national  drama  owes  so  mudi  of  its  stroigth. 
This  deficiency  was  due  partly  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  ItaUan 
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character,  partly  to  the  political  and  ecdeiiastical  experiences 
which  Italy  was  fated  to  undergo.  The  Italians  were  alike 
strangers  to  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism,  which  was  as  the  breath 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  English  Elizabethan  age,  and  to  the  religious 
devotion  which  identified  Spain  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
rcvivaL  The  dear-slgfatedness  of  the  Italians  had  something 
to  do  with  this,  for  thqr  were  too  intelligent  to  believe  in  their 
tyrants,  and  too  free  from  illusions  to  deliver  up  their  minds  to 
their  priests.  Finally,  the  chilling  and  enervating  effects  of  a 
pressure  of  foreign  domination,  such  as  no  Western  people  with 
a  faistoiy  and  a  civilization  like  those  of  Italy  has  ever  experienced, 
contributed  to  paralyse  for  many  generations  the  higher  efforts 
of  the  dxamatic  arL  No  basis  was  permanently  found  for  a 
really  national  trsgedy;  while  literary  comedy,  after  turning 
from  the  direct  imitation  of  Latin  models  to  a  more  popular  form, 
lost  itself  in  an  abandoned  immorality  of  tone  and  in  reckless 
insolenoe  of  invective  against  particular  classes  of  society. 
Thott^  its  productivity  long  continued,  the  poetic  dxama  more 
and  more  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  subordUnate  or  subsidiary 
species,  artificial  in  origin  and  decorative  in  purpose,  and  sur^ 
rendered  its  substance  to  the  overpowering  aids  of  music,  dancing 
and  q)ectac]e.  Only  a  single  form  of  the  Italian  drama,  impro- 
vised comedy,  remained  truly  national;  and  this  was  of  its 
nattnre  dissociated  from  higher  literary  effort  The  revival  of 
Italian  tragedy  in  later  times  is  due  partly  to  the  imitation  of 
French  modeb,  partly  to  the  endeavour  of  a  brilliant  genius  to 
infuse  into  his  art  the  historical  and  political  spirit  Comedy 
likewise  attained  to  new  growths  of  considerable  significance, 
wbcn  it  was  souf^t  to  accommodate  its  popular  forms  to  the 
representation  of  real  life  in  a  wider  range,  and  again  to  render 
it  more  poetical  In  accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  modem 
romanticism. 

The  regular  Italian  drama,  in  both  its  tragic  and  its  coim'c 
branches,  began  with  a  reproduction,  in  the  lAtin  language,  of 
r}mm^r*i  Ododds — the  first  step,  as  it  was  to  prove,  towards  the 
trmnsformation  of  the  medi^^l  into  the  modem  drama,  and 
the  birth  of  modem  dramatic  literature.  But  the  process  was 
both  tentative  and  tedious,  and  must  have  died  away  but  for  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  some  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Renaiasance  at  Florence,  Rome  and  elsewhere  surrounded  these 
manifestations  of  a  fadiionable  taste,  and  for  the  patriotic 
inspiration  which  from  the  first  induced  Italian  writers  to 
dramatize  themes  of  national  historic  interest  Greek  tragedy 
had  been  long  forgotten,  and  one  or  two  indications  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  i6th  century  of  Italian  interest  in  the  (^«ek  drama, 
chiefly  due  to  the  printing  presses,  may  be  passed  by.'  To  the 
later  middle  ages  classical  tragedy  meant  Seneca,  and  even  his 
plays  remained  unremembered  till  the  study  of  them  was  revived 
by  the  Paduan  judge  Lovato  de'  Lovati  (Lupatus,  d.  1309). 
CK  the  comedies  of  Plautus  three-fifths  were  not  rediscovered 
till  1429;  and  though  Terence  was  much  read  in  the  schools, 
he  found  no  dramatic  imitators,  potar  le  ban  moHf  or  otherwise, 
since  Hrosvitha. 

Thus  the  first  medieval  follower  of  Seneca,  Albertino  Mussato 
(s36x-r53o)  may  in  a  sense  be  called  the  father  of  modem 
dramatic  literature.  Bom  at  Padua,  to  which  city  all  his  services 
were  given,  he  in  r3xs  brought  out  his  EccerirUs,  a  Latin  tragedy 
very  near  to  the  con&ies  of  epic  poetry,  intended  to  wam  the 
Paduans  against  the  designs  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala  by  the 
example  of  the  tyrant  Eseelino.  Other  tragedies  of  mu<jh  the 
same  type  followed  during  the  ensuing  century;  such  as  L.  da 
Fabiano's  De  casu  Caesenae  (1377)  a  sort  of  chronicle  history  in 
Latin  prose  on  Cardinal  Albomoz'  capture  of  Cae^ena.*    Purely 

<  The  Xftrritt  vA^xmt,  an  artificial  Bysantine  moduct,  probably 
of  the  nth  centunr,  slorifying  the  Virgin  in  Euripidean  verse, 
was  not  known  to  tne  western  world  till  1542. 

*  Of  G.  Mansini  della  Motta's  Latin  trasedy  on  the  fall  of  Antonio 
della  Scala  only  a  chorus  remains.  He  <ued  after  1389.  Probably 
to  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  belongs  the  Latin  proae  drama 
Cdumfmanffm,  the  story  of  which,  though  it  ends  happily,  resembles 
that  of  The  CtfuL  Later  plays  in  Latin  of  the  histoTK  type  are  the 
extant  Landivio  de*  Nobiii's  De  captmiate  Ducts  Jacobi  (the  om- 
iaUitrt  Jacopo  Picciniao,  d.  1464):  C.  Verardi's  HiOma  BaeOea 


classical  themes  were  treated  in  the  AekUUis  of  A.  de'  LoschI 
of  Vicenza  (d.  X44x)f  formerly  attributed  to  Mussato,  several 
passages  of  which  are  taken  verbally  from  Smeca;  in  the 
celebrated  Progne  of  the  Venetian  Gregorip  Comaro,  which  is 
dated  X428-X429,  and  in  later  Latin  productions  included  among 
the  translations  and  imitations  of  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies 
and  comedies  by  Bishop  Martirano  (d.  X557),  the  friend  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,*  and  the  efforts  of  Pomponius  Laetus  and  his  followers, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Raffaele  Riario  (X451-X53X),  sought 
to  revive  the  ancient  theatre,  with  all  its  rlMwiral  associations, 
at  Rome.' 

In  this  general  movement  Latin  comedy  had  quickly  followed 
suit,  and,  as  just  indicated,  it  is  almost  impossible,  when  we 
readi  the  height  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  under  the  Medid  at 
Florence  and  at  Rome  in  particular,  to  review  the  progress  of 
either  species  apart  from  that  of  the  other.  If  we  posseaseA  the 
lost  Pkilologia  of  Petrarch,  of  whith,  as  of  a  juvmUe  work,  he 
declared  himsdf  ashamed,  this  would-  be  the  eariiest  of  extant 
humanistic  comedies.  A*  it  is,  this  position  is  held  by  Paidus, 
a  Latin  comedy  of  life  on  the  classic  model,  by  the  orthodox 
P.  P.  Vergerio  (X370-X444) ;  which  was  followed  by  many  others.* 

Early  in  the  x6th  century,  tragedy  begaii  to  be  written  in  the 
native  tongue;  but  it  retained  from  the  first,  and  never  wholly 
lost,  the  impress  of  its  origin.  Whatever  the  source  itaMam 
ol  its  subjects — which,  though  mostly  of  classical  taag»4j  la 
origin,  wei:^  occasionally  derived  from  native  romance,  *^  '^^ 
or  even  due  to  invention — ^they  were  .all  treated  with  ••*■'* 
a  predilection  for  the  horrible,  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Seneca,  though  no  doubt  encouraged  by  a  perennial  national 
taste.  The  dborus,  stati6naiy  on  the  stage  as  in  old  Roman 
tragedy,  was  not  reduced  to  a  merdy  occasional  appearance 
between  the  acts  till  the  b^mning  of  the  X7th  century,  or  ousted 
altogether  from  the  tragic  drama  till  the  earlier  half  of  the  x8th. 
Thus  the  changes  undogone  by  Italian  tragedy  wt^  for  a  long 
series  of  generations  chiefly  confined  to  the  form  df  versification 
axid  the  dioice  of  themes;  nor  was  it,  at  all  events  till  the  last 
century  t/L  the  course  which  it  has  hitherto  run,  more  than  the 
aftergrowth  of  an  aftergrowth.  The  honour  of  having  been  the 
earliest  tragedy  in  Italian  seems  to  bdong  to  A.  da  Pistoia's 
Pamfila  (X499),  of  which  the  subject  was  taken  from  Boccaccio, 
introduced  by  the  ghost  of  Seneca,  and  marred  in  the  taking. 
Catretto's  ^c/mufta, .  which  hardly  rises  above  the  art  of  a 
chronicle  history,  though  provided  with  a  chorus,  followed  in 
x5oa.  But  the  play  usually  associated  with  the  b^inning  of 
Italian  tragedy — that  with  which  "  th'  Italian  scene  first  leamed 
to  glow  " — ^was  another  Softmisba,  acted  before  Leo  X.  in  15x5, 
and  written  in  blank  hendecasyUables  instead  of  the  tOiava  and 
Una  Hma  of  the  earlier  tragedians  (retaining,  however,  the  lyric 
measures  of  the  chorus),  by  G.  G.  Trissino,  who  was  employed 
as  nuncio  by  that  pope.  Other  tragedies  of  the  former  half  of 
the  x6tii  century,  laxgdy  inspired  by  Trissino's  example,  were 
the  Rosmutida  of  Rucellai,  a  nephew  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
(1516);  Martelli's  TvUia,  Alamanni's  Antigone  (X532);  the 
Canace  of  Sperone  Speroni,  the  envious  Mopsus  of  Tasso,  who, 
like  Guarini,  took  Sperone's  elaborate  style  for  his  model;   the 

(the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Granada)  (i493}i  and  the  same 
author's  Ftrdinandus  (of  Aragon)  ServatuSt  wnich  is  called  a  tra^p- 
com^y  because  it  is  neither  tragic  nor  comic  The  Florentine 
L.  Dairs  Hiempsal  (X441-1443}  remains  in  MS.  A  few  tragedies  on 
saoed  subjects  were  produced  m  Italy  during  the  last  quarter  oi  the 
15th  centur]^,  and  a  little  later.  Such  were  the  religious  dramas 
written  for  his  pupils  by  P.  Domizid,  on  which  PoUtian  cast  contempt ; 
and  the  tragedies,  fdk>wing  ancient  models,  of  T.  da  Prato  of  Treviao, 
B.  Campagna  of  Verona,  D0  pasnone  Redemploris;  and  G.  F.  Conti« 
author  of  ihtandrothamtfos  and  numerous  vanished  plays. 

'  Itnbcr  ottfcitf  (DanaS),  Ac. 

*L.  Brum's  Poliscena  (c.  1395):  Sicco  Polentone's  (1370-1163) 
Jovial  Lusus  ibrierwm  s.  Dt  legjiowia;  the  papal  secretary  P.  Candido 
Decembrio's  (X399-i477)  non-exUnt  Atkrodisia\  L.  B.  Alberti's 
Pkihdoxios  (1424};  Ugolino  Pisani  of  Parma's  (d.  before  1462) 
PkUogtuia  and  Coi^idaUo  coqtnnaria  (a  merry  students'  play) ;  the 
Fraudiphila  at  A.  Tridentino,  also  of  Parma,  who  died  after  1470 
and  perhaps  served  Pius  II.;  Eneo  Silvio  de'  Piccolomini's  own 
verse  oomMy,  Chrisis,  likewise  in  MS.,  written  in  14^;  P.  Domiao's 
Lneinia,  acted  in  the  palace  of  Loienso  de'  Medici  in  1478,  &c. 
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Oragia,  the  earliest  dramatic  treatment  of  tlds  famous  subject  by 
the  notorious  Aretino  (1549);  and  the  nine  tragedies  of  G.  B. 
Giraldi  (Cinthio)  of  Ferrara,  among  which  L'Orbeccke  (1541) 
is  accounted  the  best  and  the  bloodiest.  Cinthio,  the  author  of 
those  HecatommUki  to  which  Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  so 
many  of  his  subjects,  was  (supposing  him  to  have  invented  these) 
the  first  Italian  who  was  the  author  of  the  fables  of  his  own 
dramas;  he  introduced  some  novelties  into  dramatic  construc- 
tion, separating  the  prologue  and  probably  also  the  epilogue 
from  the  action,  and  has  by  some  been  regaxded  as  the  inventor 
of  the  pastoral  drama.  But  his  style  was  arid.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  x6th  centuxy  may  be  mentioned  the  Diiant  and  the 
Marianna  of  L.  D<dce,  the  translator  of  Euripides  and  Seneca 
(1565);  A.  Leonico's  //  SMato  (1550);  the  Adriana  (acted 
before  1561  or  x  586)  of  L.  Groto,  which  treats  the  story  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet;  Taaao's  Torrismondo  (isSj);  the  TaiKreiiJ  of  Asinari 
(1588) ;  and  the  Merope  of  Torelli  (iS93)t  the  last  who  employed 
the  stationary  chorus  {fiofofisso)  on  the  Italian  stage.  Leonico's 
SMato  u  noticeable  as  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
tragedia  dUadiruif  or  domestic  tragedy,  of  wJbich  there  are  few 
examples  in  the  Italian  drama,  and  De  Vdo's  Tamar  (1586) 
as  written  in  prose.  Subjects  of  modem  historical  interest  were 
in  this  period  treated  only  in  isolated  instances.' 

The  tragedians  of  the  xyth  centuxy  continued  to  pursue  the 
beaten  track,  marked  out  already  in  the  x6th  by  rigid  prescrip- 
tion. In  course  of  time,  however,  they  sought  by  the 
introduction  of  musical  airs  to  compromise  with  the 
la  tk0 17th  danger  with  which  their  art  was  threatened  of  being 
"m1  ^^  Voltaire's  phrase)  extinguished  by  the  beautiful 
*  monster,  the  opera,  now  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the 

country  of  its  origin.  (See  Opexa.)  To  Count  P.  Bonarelli 
(1589-1659),  the  author  of  Solimano,  is  on  the  other  hand 
ascribed  the  first  disuse  of  the  chorus  in  Italian  tragedy.  The 
innovation  of  the  use  of  rhyme  attempted  in  the  learned  Palla- 
vidno's  ErminigUdo  (X655),  and  defended  by  him  in  a  discourse 
prefixed  to  the  play,  was  unable  to  achieve  a  permanent  success 
in  Italy  any  more  than  in  Enghmd;  its  chief  representative 
was  afterwards  Martelli  (d.  1737),  whose  rhymed  Alexandrian 
verse  {Martelliano),  though  on  one  occasion  used  in  comedy  by 
Goldoni,  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  popular  taste.  By  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  centuxy  Italian  tragedy  seemed  destined  to  expire, 
and  the  great  tragic  actor  Cotta  had  withdntwn  in  disgust  at  the 
apathy  of  the  public  towards  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama. 
The  i8th  century  was,  however,  to  witness  a  change,  the  begin- 
nings of  which  are  attributed  to  the  institution  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome  (1690).  The  principal  efforts  of  the 
new  school  of  writers  and  critics  were  directed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  chorus,  and  to  a  general  increase  of  freedom  in  treatment. 
Before  long  the  marquis  S.  Maffd  with  his  Merope 
(first  printed  17x3)  achieved  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
successes  recorded  in  the  history  of  dramatic  litaature.  This 
play,  which  is  devoid  of  any  love-story,  long  continued  to  be 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Italian  trsgedy;  Voltaire,  who 
declared  it "  worthy  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  Athens," 
adapted  it  for  the  French  stage,  and  it  inspired  a  celebrated 
production  of  the  English  drama.*  It  was  followed  by  a  tragedy 
full  of  horrors,'  noticeable  as  having  given  rise  to  the  first  Itadian 
dramatic  parody;  and  by  the  highly  esteemed  productions  of 
GraneUi(d.x769)andhiscontemporaryBettinelIi.  P.T. 
Metastasio  (1698-X  783)  ,who  had  early  begun  his  career 
as  a  dramatist  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  precepts  of 
Aristotle,  gained  celebrity  by  his  contributions  to  the  operatic 
drama  at  Naples,  Venice  and  Viexma  (where  he  hdd  office  as 
poeta  cesareOf  whose  function  was  to  arrange  the  court  entertain- 
ments). But  his  UbreUi  have  a  poetic  value  of  their  own;*  and 
Voltaire  pronounced  much  of  him  worthy  of  Comeille  and  of 
Racine,  when  at  their  best.  The  influence  of  Voltaire  had  now 
come  to  predominate  over  the  Italian  drama;  and,  in  accordance 

*  Mondella.  Isifile  (1583);  Fuligni.  Bragfldino  (1589)* 

*  Home,  Douglas. 

*  Lazzaroni,  Ulisse  U  gunane  (1719)*  .    . 
^Didone  obbandonata,  Siroe,  Semiramide,  Artaserse,  Demetru»  fte. 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  greater  freedom  prevailed  in  the  dioke 
of  tragic  themes.  Thus  the  greatest  of  Italian  tragic  poets, 
C^unt  V.  Alfieri  (1749-1803),  found  his  path  prepared 
for  him.  Alfieri's  grand  axid  impassioned  treatment  of 
his  subjects  caused  his  faultiness  of  form,  which  he 
altogether  overcame,  to  be  forgotten.  His  themes  were  partly 
classical;*  but  the  spirit  of  a  love  of  freedom  which  his  creations* 
breathe  was  the  herald  of  the  national  ideas  of  the  future. 
Spuming  the  usages  of  French  tragedy,  his  plays,  whic^  ahouod 
in  soliloquies,  owe  part  of  their  effect  to  an  impassioned  force  of 
declamation,  part  to  those  "  points  "  by  whidi  Italian  acting 
seems  pre-eminently  capable  of  thrilling  an  audience.  He  has 
much  besides  the  subjects  of  two  of  his  dramas'  in  common  with 
Schiller,  but  his  amason-muse  (as  Schlcgd  called  her)  was  not 
schooled  into  serenity,  like  the  muse  of  the  (Scrman  poet.  Among 
his  numerous  plays  (3x),  Merope  and  Saul,  and  perhapa  Afsrrs, 
are  accounted  his  masterpieces. 

The  political  colouring  given  by  Alfieri  to  Italian  tragedy 
reappeazs  in  the  plays  of  U.  Foscolo  and  A.  Manaona,  both  of 
whom  are  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school 
of  modem  literature;  and  to  these  names  must  be 
added  those  of  S.  Pellico  and  G.  B.  Niccolini  (X785- 
x86i),  Paolo  Giacometti  (b.  x8i6)  and  others,  whose 
dramas'  treat  laxgdy  national  themes  familiar  to  all  students 
of  modem  history  and  literature.  In  thdr  hands  Italian  tragedy 
upon  the  whole  adhered  to  its  love  of  strong  situations  and 
passionate  declamation.  Since  the  successfid  effects  of  G. 
Modena  (i8o4-x86x)  roiovated  the  tragic  stage  in  Italy,  tht 
art  of  tragic  acting  long  stood  at  a  higher  levd  in  this  than 
in  almost  any  other  European  country;  in  Adelaide  Ristori 
(Marchesa  dd  Grillo)  the  tragic  stage  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  actresses;  and  Emesto  Rossi  (x837~x896)  and 
Tommaso  Salvini  long  remained  rivals  in  the  noblest  fomis  of 
tragedy. 

In  comedy,  the  efforts  of  the  scholars  oi  the  Italian  Renatssaace 
for  a  time  went  side  by  side  with  the  progress  of  the  popular 
entertainments  noticed  above.  While  the  contrasH  of 
the  dose  of  the  X5th  and  of  the  x6th  centuxy  were 
disputations  between  pairs  of  abstract  or  allegorical 
figures,  in  the  froUola  human  types  take  the  i^ace  of 
abstractions,  and  more  than  two  characters  appear.  The  fana 
(a  name  used  of  a  wide  variety  of  entertainments)  was  still  uxider 
medieval  influences,  and  in  this  popular  form  Alione  of  Astx 
(soon  after  X500)  was  spedally  productive.  To  these  popular 
diversions  a  new  literary  as  well  as  social  significance  was  given  by 
the  Neapolitan  court-poet  Saxmaaaro  (c.  1493);  about  the  same 
time  a  capUano  valoroso,  Venturino  of  Pesara,  first  brought  oa 
the  modem  stage  the  capilano  ghrioso  or  spaeetUe,  the  inilxtaiy 
braggart,  who  owed  his  origin  both  to  Plautus*  and  to  the 
Spanish  officexs  who  aboundeid  in  the  Italy  of  those  days.  The 
popular  character-comedy,  a  relic  of  the  andent  AteUenae, 
likewise  took  a  new  lease  of  life — and  this  in  a  doul^  form. 
The  improvised  comedy  (commedia  a  soggetto)  was  now  as  a  rule 
perforxned  by  professioxial  actors,  members  of  a  crafl,  and 
thence  called  the  commedia  dell'  arUt  which  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Francesco  (called  Terenriano)  ^^ 
Cherea,  the  favourite  player  of  Leo  X.  Its  scenes,  stiU 
unwritten  except  in  skdeton  (icetiario),  were  coxmected  together 
by  the  ligatures  or  links  {lam)  of  the  arlecdnnOf  the  descendant 
of  the  andent  Roman  saunio  (whence  our  zany),  Hariequin's 
summit  of  glory  was  probably  reached  early  in  the  X7th  century, 
when  he  was  exmobled  in  the  person  of  Cecchino  by  the  enipctoi 
Matthias;  of  Ceochino's  successors,  Zaccagxiino  and  Truffaidino, 
we  read  that "  they  shut  the  door  in  Italy  to  good  harie- 
quins."  Distinct  from  this  growth  is  that  of  the  wuuked 
comedy,  the  action  of  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  mtain 

*  CUopaira,  Antigone,  Octaeia,  Mirope,  &c. 

*  e,g.  Bruto  I.  and  //.  ^  Filippo;  Maria  Stuarda. 

*  Pellico,  Francesco  da  Rimini;  Niccolini,  Citmanni  da  "* — 
Beatrice  Cenci;  Giacometti,  Cola  di  Rienu  (Giaoometti's 
piece  was  La  Marie  ctmle). 

*  PyrogopoUnioes  in  the  Miles  Cleriosus. 
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typical  figures  in  masks,  spealung  in  local  dialects,'  bat  which 
-was  not  improvised,  and  indeed  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
hardly  could  have  been.  Its  inventor  was  A.  Beoloo  of  Padua, 
who  called  himself  Russante  (joker),  and  is  memorable  under 
that  name  as  the  first  actor*playwright — a  combination  of 
extreme  significance  for  the  history  of  the  modem  stage.  He 
published  sii  comedies  in  various  dialects,  including  the  Greek  of 
the  day  (1530).  This  was  the  masked  comedy  to  which  the 
Italians  so  tenaciously  clung,  and  in  which,  as  all  their  own  and 
imitable  by  no  other  nation,  they  took  so  great  a  pride  that 
«ven  Goldoni  was  unable  to  overthrow  it.  Improvisation  and 
burlesque,  alike  abominable  to  comedy  proper,  were  inseparable 
from  the  spedes. 

Bieanwhile,  the  Latin  imitations  of  Roman,  varied  by  occa* 
aional  tianslations  of  Greek,  comedies  early  led  to  the  production 
of  Italian  translations,  several  of  which  were  performed 
at  Fenara  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  isth  century, 
whence  they  spread  to  Milan,  Pavia  and  other  towns 
of  the  north.  Contemporaneously,  imitations  of  Latin 
comedy  made  their  appearance,  for  the  most  part  in  rhymed 
verse;  most  of  them  applying  classical  treatment  to  subjects 
derived  from  Boccaccio's  and  other  fMsetfe,  some  still  mere 
adaptations  of  andent  models.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  all 
but  idle  to  assign  the  honour  of  having  been  "  the  first  Italian 
comedy  " — and  thus  the  first  comedy  hi  modem  dramatic 
literature — to  any  particular  play.  Boiardo's  Timone  (before 
X494),  for  which  this  distinction  was  frequently  claimed,  is  to  a 
large  extent  founded  on  a  dialogue  of  Lucian's;  and,  since  some 
of  its  personages  are  abstractions,  and  Olympus  is  domesticated 
on  an  upper  stage,  it  cannot  be  reffuded  as  more  than  a  transition 
from  the  moralities.  A.  Ricd's  /  Tre  Tiranni  (before  1530) 
seems  still  to  belong  to  the  same  transitional  spedes.  Among 
the  earlier  imitators  of  Latin  comedy  in  the  vernacular  may  be 
noted  G.  VIsconti,  one  of  the  poets  patronized  by  Ludovico  il 
Moro  at  Milan;*  the  Florentines  G.  B.  Araido,  J.  Nardi,  the 
historian,'  and  D.  Gianotti.*  The  step— very  important  had  it 
been  adopted  consistently  or  with  a  view  to  consistency — of 
substituting  prose  for  verse  as  the  diction  of  comedy,  Is  some- 
times attributed  to  Arunto;  but,  though  his  first  two  comedies 
were  originally  written  in  prose,  the  experiment  was  not 
new,  nor  did  he  persist  in  its  adoption.  Caretto's  /  Sn  Conlenti 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  isth  century,  and  Publio  Filippo's 
ForwUeonet  taken  from  Apulehis,  followed  quite  early  in  the  x6th. 
MachlaveUi,  as  will  be  seen,  wrote  comedies  both  in  prose  and 
in  verse. 

But,  whoever  wrote  the  first  Italian  comedy,  Ludovico 
Ariosto  was  the  first  master  of  the  ^)edes.  All  but  the  first  two 
of  Ins  comedies,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the  field  of  cammedia 
<n«f«to,  or  scholarly  comedy,  are  in  blank  verse,  to  which  he  gave 
a  singular  mobility  by  the  dactylic  ending  of  the  line  {sdntccicto). 
Ariosto's  modeb  were  the  masterpieces  of  the  paUiata,  and  his 
morab  those  of  his  age,  which  emukted  those  of  the  wont  days 
of  andent  Rome  or  Byzantium  in  looseness,  and  surpassed  them 
in  effrontery.  He  chose  his  subjects  accordingly;  but  his 
dramatic  genius  displayed  itself  in  the  effective  drawing  of 
character,*  and  more  especially  in  the  skilful  management  of 
complicated  intrigues.*  Such,  with  an  additional  brilliancy  of 
wit  and  laadviousness  of  tone,  are  likewise  the  characteristics 
of  Madiiavelli's  famous  prose  comedy,  ^e  Mandragaia  {The 

*  The  masked  characten,  each  of  which  spoke  the  dialect  of  the 
pbce  he  represented,  were  (according  to  Baretti)  PanUdone,  a 
Venetian  merchant;  DoUore,  a  Bologncte  phvsician;  Spamento,  a 
Neapolitan  breggadodo;  Pi$UicituUa,  a  wag  of  Apulia;  Cianmtttdo 
and  ConeUCt  downs  of  Calabria:  Celfamtno,  a  Roman  beau:  Bru 
|A«Ua,  a  Ferrareae  pimp;  and  AHeuhino,  a  blundering  servant  of 
Bergamo.  Besides  these  and  a  few  other  such  personages  (of  whom 
four  at  least  appeared  in  each  play),  there  were  the  Amorosos  or 
Inmamontos,  men  or  women  (the  tatter  not  before  t^6o,  up  to 
which  time  actresses  were  unknown  tn  Italy)  with  senous  parts, 
and  Smeraidina,  Colombina^  S^UUUa,  and  other  servetUu  or 
waiting-maids.    All  these  spoke  Tuscan  or  Roman,  and  wore  no 

lasks. 

*  Pasitea,  *  Amicina.  *  liiUsia, 

*  La  Ltma ;  II  NtgromanU.  *  La  Cassaria ;  /  SuppcsUL 
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Magie  DrauglU) ;'  and  at  the  height  of  thdr  success,  of  the  plays 
of  P.  Aretino,*  especially  the  prose  Marescako  (1526-1527) 
whose  name,  it  has  been  said,  ought  to  be  written  in  asterisks. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  plays  of  Ariosto  and  his  followers  were 
represented  with  magnificent  scenery  and  settings.  Other 
dramatists  of  the  z6th  century  were  B.  Accolti,  whose  Virf^nia 
(prob.  before  15x3)  treats  the  story  from  Boccacdo  which 
reappears  in  AWa  WeU  thai  Ends  WOl ;  G.  Cecchi,  F.  d'Ambra, 
A.  F.  Grazzini,  N.  Secoo  or  Secchi  and  L.  Dolce--all  writers  of 
romantic  comedy  of  intrigue  in  verse  or  prose. 

During  the  same  century  the  "  pastoral  drama  "  flourished 
in  Italy.  The  origin  of  this  peculiar  spedes — which  was  the 
bucolic  idyll  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  which  fredy 
lent  itself  to  the  introduction  of  both  mythological 
and  allegorical  dements — ^was  purdy  literary,  and 
arose  directly  out  of  the  riasslral  studies  and  tastes 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  very  far  removed  from  the  genuine 
peasant  pUys  which  flourished  in  Venetia  and  Ttiscany  early 
in  the  x6th  century.  The  earliest  example  of  the  artificial,  but 
in  some  of  its  productions  exquisite,  growth  in  question  was  the 
renowned  scholar  A.  Politian's  Orfeo  (1473),  which  begins  like 
an  idyll  and  ends  like  a  tragedy.  Intended  to  be  performed  with 
music — for  the  pastoral  dnma  b  the  parent  of  the  opera — thb 
beautiful  work  telb  its  story  simply.  N.  da  Correggio's  (1450- 
1508)  Cefalo,  or  Auronit  and  others  followed,  before  in  2554  A. 
Beccari  produced,  as  totally  new  of  its  kind,  hb  Arcadian  pastoral 
drama  //  Sagnfisto^  in  wMch  thelcomic  element  predominates. 
But  an  epoch  in  the  hbtory  of  the  spedes  b  marked  by  the 
^fpiifflsof  TasBO  (1573),  in  whose  Arcadia  b  allegorically  mirrored 
the  Ferrara  court.  Adorned  by  choral  lyrics  of  great  beauty,  it 
presents  an  allegorical  treatment  of  a  sodal  and  moral  problem; 
and  since  the  conception  of  the  characters,  all  of  whom  think 
and  speak  of  nothing  but  love,  b  artificial,  the  charm  of  the  poem 
lies  not  in  the  interest  of  its  action,  but  in  the  passion  and 
sweetness  of  its  sentiment.  Thb  woik  was  the  modd  of  many 
others,  and  the  pastoral  drama  reached  its  height  of  popularity 
in  the  famous  Pastor  fido  (written  before  1590)  of  G.  B.  Guarini, 
which,  while  founded  on  a  tragic  love-story,  introduces  into  its 
complicated  plot  a  comic  dement,  partly  with  a  satirical  inten- 
tion. It  bone  of  those  exceptional  works  which,  by  circumstance 
as  well  as  \>^  merit,  have  become  the  property  of  the  world's 
literature  at  huge.  Thus,  both  in  Italian  and  in  other  literatures, 
the  pastoral  druna  became  a  dbtinct  spedes,  characterized,  like 
the  great  body  of  modem  pastoral  poetry  in  general,  by  a  tend- 
ency dther  towards  the  artificial  or  towards  the  burlesque.  Its 
artificiality  affected  the  entire  gro?rth  of  Italian  comedy,  indud- 
ing  the  commedia  ddF  arUf  and  fanpressed  itsdf  in  an  intensified 
form  upon  the  opera.  The  foremost  Italian  masters  of  the  last- 
named  spedes,  so  far  as  it  can  daim  to  be  indudcd  in  the  poetic 
drama,  were  A.  Zeno  (1668-1750)  and  P.  Metastasio. 

The  comic  dramatbts  of  the  X7th  century  are  grouped  as 
followers  of  the  dassical  and  of  the  romantic  school,  G.  B.  della 
Porta  (f  .V.)  and  G.  A.  Cicognini  (whom  Goldoni  cmnir  te 
describes  as  full  of  whining  pathos  and  oommonpbce  tt*  not 
drollery,  but  as  still  possessing  a  great  power  to  ***/'*5* 
interest)  bdng  r^arded  as  the  leading  representatives  ""■"■*■ 
of  the  former.    But  ndther  of  these  largdy  intermixed  groups 
of  writers  could,  with  all  its  fertility,  prevail  against  the  com- 
petition, on  the  one  hand  of  the  musical  drama,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  popular  fardcal  entertainments  and  those  introduced  in 
imitation  of  Spanish  examples.    Italian  comedy  had  fallen  into 
decay,  when  its  reform  was  undertaken  by  the  wonderful 
theatrical  genius  of  C.  Goldoni.    One  of  the  most      ^^4^^ 
fertile  and  rapid  of  playwrights  (of  hb  150  comedies 
x6  were  written  and  acted  in  a  single  year),  he  at  the  same 
time  pursued  definite  aims  as  a  dramatbt.    Dbgusted  with 
the  conventional  buffoonery,  and  ashamed  of  the  rampant 

'  Of  Machbvelli's  other  comedies,  two  are  prose  adaptations  from 
Ptautus  and  Terence,  La  Oitia  (Casina)  and  Andria;  of  the  two 
others,  simply  called  Commedie,  and  in  verse,  hb  authorship  seems 
doubtful. 

•  La  CorHpana,  La  Taianta,  II  Ipocrito^  II  Filos^o. 
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immorality  of  the  Italian  oomic  stage,  he  dtew  his  characters 
from  real  life,  whether  of  his  native  dty  (Venice)*  or  of  society 
at  large,  and  sought  to  enforce  virtuous  and  pathetic  sentiments 
without  neglecting  the  essential  objects  of  his  art.  Happy  and 
various  in  his  choice  of  themes,  and  dipping  deep  into  a  popular 
life  with  which  he  had  a  genuine  sympathy,  he  produced,  besides 
comedies  of  general  human  character,*  plays  on  subjects  drawn 
from  literary  biography'  or  from  fiction.*  Goldoni,  whose  style 
was  considered  defective  by  the  purists  whom  Italy  has  at  no 
time  lacked,  met  with  a  severe  critic  and  a  temporarily  successful 
Q^gi^  rival  in  Count  C.  Gozd  (x  733-1806),  who  sought  to 
rescue  the  comic  drama  from  its  association  with  the 
actual  life  of  the  middle  classes,  and  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into 
the  figures  of  the  old  masked  comedy  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
spedes.  His  themes  were  taken  from  Neapolitan  *  and  Oriental  * 
fairy  tales,  to  which  he  accommodated  some  of'  the  standing 
figures  upon  which  Goldoni  had  made  war.  This  attempt  at 
mingling  fancy  and  humour— occasionally  of  a  directly  satirical 
tum'-^was.  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  modem 
romantic  school;  and  Goszi's  efforts,  which  though  successful 
found  hardly  any  imitators  in  Italy,  have  a  family  resemblance 
to  those  of  Tiedk  and  of  some  more  recent  writers  whose  art 
wings  its  fli^t,  through  the  windows,  "  over  the  hills  and  far 


». 


away 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  x8th  and  the  eady  years  of  the 
19th  century  comedy  continued  to  foUow  the  course  marked 
out  by  its  acknowledged  master  Goldoni,  under  the 
influence  of  the  sentimental  drama  of  France  and  other 
countries.  Abati  Andrea  Villi,  the  marquis  Albergati 
Capacelli,  Antonio  Simone  Sografi  (1760-1835), 
Federid,  and  Pietro  Napoli  Signorelli  (1731-1815),  ther historian 
of  the  drama,  are  mentioned  among  the  writers  of  this  school ; 
to  the  X9th  century  bdong  Count  Giraud,  Marchisio  (who  took 
his  subjects  eq>edaUy  from  commercial  life),  and  Nota,  a  fertile 
writer,  among  whose  plays  are  three  treating  the  lives  of  poets. 
Of  stiU  more  recent  date  are  L.  B.  Bon  and  A.  Brofferio.  At 
the  same  time,  the  comedy  of  dialect  to  which  the  example  of 
Goldoni  had  given  sanction  in  Venice,  flourished  there  as  well  as 
in  the  mutually  remote  spheres  of  Piedmont  and  Naples.  Quite 
modem  devdopments  must  remain  unnoticed  here;  but  the 
fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  thqr  signally  illustrate  the  perennial 
vitality  of  the  modem  drama  in  the  home  of  its  beginnings.  A 
new  realistic  style  set  fully  in  about  the  middle  of  the  x8th 
century  with  P.  Ferrari  and  A.  Torelli;  and  though  an  historical 
reaction  towards  dasdcal  and  medieval  themes  is  associated  with 
the  names  of  P.  Cossa  and  G.  Giacosa,  modernism  reasserted 
itsdf  through  P.  Bracco  and  other  dramatists.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  influence  of  great  actors,  moro  eq>edally  Ermete 
Novelli  and  Eleanon  Duse,  must  be  credited  with  a  laige  share 
of  the  success  with  which  the  Italian  stage  has  hdd  its  own 
even  against  the  foreign  itifluences  to  which  it  gave  room.  And 
it  would  seem  as  if  even  the  paradoxical  endeavour  of  the  poet 
Gabrielle  d'  Annunzio  to  lyridze  the  drama  by  Ignoring  action 
as  its  essence  were  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  the  stage 
can  furnish  unexpected  conditions  of  its  own.  In  any  event, 
both  Italian  tragedy  and  Italian  comedy  have  survived  periods 
of  a  seemingly  hopdess  decline;  and  the  fear  has  vanished 
that  dther  the  opera  or  the  ballet  might  succeed  In  ousting 
from  the  lUitional  stage  the  Intimate  forms  ol  the  national 
drama. 

*  Momclo  Cortesan  {Jerome  Ou  Accomplished  Man) ;  La  Botteia 
del  caffi,  &c. 

>  La  Vedcpa  scaltra  (The  CunHtne  Widow) ;  La  PvUa  enorata 
(The  Respectable  Girl);  La  Buona  Fig^ia;  La  B.  Sposa;  La  B. 
Famielia;  La  B.  Madre  (the  last  of  which  was  unsuccessful;  "  good- 
ness/ says  Goldoni, "  never  displeases,  but  the  public  weary  of  every 
thin^  "),  &c. ;  and  II  Burbero  oeii^ficOt  called  in  its  original  French 
version  Le  Bourru  bienfaisaiU, 

*  Uoliire\  Terenno',  Tasso, 

*  Pamela;  Pamela  Maritaia;  U  FHosofo  In^ese'  (Mr  Spectator). 

*  V  Amore  deUe  tre  melarande  (The  Three  Lemons) ;  II  Corvo, 

*  Turandot;  ZebeUe, 

'L'  Amore  delle  Ire  m.  (against  Goldoni):  L*  AntjMino  Bdeerde 
(The  Small  Green  Bird)^  (against  Hdvetius,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire). 


(6)  Greeu. 


The  dramatic  literature  of  the  later  Hellenes  is  a  creation 
of  the  literaiy  movement  which  preceded  their  noble  struggle 
for  independence,  or  which  may  be  said  to  form  {uut  g^ 
of  that  struggle.  After  beginning  with  dramatic 
dialogues  of  a  patriotic  tendency,  it  took  a  step  in 
advance  with  Uie  tragedies  of  J.  R.  Nerulos'  (x778-> 
X850),  whose  name  Mongs  to  the  political  as  wdl  as  to  the 
literary  history  of  his  country.  His  comedies — especially  one 
directed  against  the  excesses  of  journalism  * — largely  contributed 
to  open  a  literary  life  for  the  modem  Greek  tongue.  Among 
the  earlier  patriotic  Greek  dramatists  of  the  19th  century  are 
T.  Alkaeos,  J.  Zampdios  (whose  tragic  style  was  influenced  by 
that  of  Alfieri),"  S.  K.  Karydis  and  A.  Valaoritis.  A.  Zoiros*^ 
is  noteworthy  as  having  introduced  the  use  of  prose  into  Greek 
tragedy,  while  preserving  to  it  that  assodaticm  with  sentiments 
and  aspirations  which  viSl  probably  long  continue  to  pervade 
the  chief  productions  of  modem  Greek  literature.  The  love  of 
the  theatre  is  ineradicable  from  Attic  as  it  is  from  Italian  soil; 
and  the  tendendes  of  the  young  dramatic  literature  of  Hellas 
which  is  not  wholly  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  keep  abreast  of 
recent  modem  developments,  seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  a 
worthy  future  awaits  it. 

Under  Italian  influence  an  interesting  dramatic  growth 
attained  to  some  vitality  in  the  Dalmatian  lands  about  the 
beginning  of  the  x6th  century,  whero  the  religious  drama,  whose 
days  were  passing  away  in  Italy,  found  favour  with  a  people 
with  a  scant  popular  literature  of  its  own.  At  Ragusa  Italian 
literary  influence  had  been  spread  by  the  followers  of  Petrarch 
from  the  later  years  of  the  15th  century;  here  several  Sctvo- 
Croatian  writers  produced  religious  plays  in  the  maimer  of  the 
Italian  rappresentationi;  and  a  gifted  poet,  Martin  Drii£, 
composed,  besides  religious  pla3rs  and  farces,  a  spedes  of  pastoral 
whidi  enjoyed  much  ^vour. 

(c)  Spain, 

Spain  is  the  only  country  of  modem  Europe  which  shares  with 
England  the  honour  of  having  achieved,  at  a  relatively  t^ly  date, 
the  creation  of  a  genuindy  national  form  of  the  regular  drama. 
So  proper  to  Spain  was  the  form  of  the  dnima  which  she 
produced  and  perfected,  that  to  it  the  term  romanHc  has  been 
specifically  applied,  though  so  restricted  a  use  of  the  epithet  is 
dearly  imjustifiable.  T^  influences  which  from  the  Romance 
peoples — in  whom  Christian  and  Germanic  elements  mingled 
with  the  legacy  of  Roman  law,  learning  and  culture — spread  to 
the  Germanic  nations  were  represented  with  the  most  signal 
force  and  fulness  in  the  institutions  of  chivalry, — to  which,  in  the 
words  of  Scott, "  it  was  peculiar  to  blend  military  valour  with  the 
strongest  passions  which  actuate  the  human  mind,  the  feelings 
of  devotion  and  those  of  love."  These  feelings,  in  their  combined 
operation  upon  the  national  character,  and  in  their  reflection 
m  the  national  literature,  were  not  confined  to  Spain;  but 
nowhere  did  they  so  long  or  so  late  continue  to  animate  the  moral 
life  of  a  nation. . 

Outward  causes  contributed  to  this  result.  For  centuries 
after  the  crusades  had  become  a  mere  memory,  Spain  was  a 
battle-ground  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent.  And  it  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Renaissance  was  establishing  new 
starting-points  for  the  literary  progress  of  Europe,  that  Christian 
Spain  rose  to  the  height  of  Catholic  as  well  as  national  sdf- 
consdousness  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  conquest 
of  the  New  Worid.  From  thdr  rulers  or  rivals  of  so  many 
centuries  the  Spaniards  derived  that  rich,  if  not  very  varied, 
glow  of  colour  which  became  permanently  distinctive  of  their 
national  life,  and  more  espedally  of  its  literary  and  artistic 

*  Aspasia;  Peiyxena, 

*  Bfkemeridophobos, 

^  Tuhoteon;  Konsiantinos  Palaeolotos;  Rhigas  of  Pherae, 

u  The  Three  Hundred,  or  The  Character  of  the  Ancient  HeUem 

(Leonidas):  The  Death  of  the  Orator  (Demosthenes);  A  Scion  el 

TimoUon,otc 
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expRSBions;  they  also  perhaps  derived  from  the  same  aource  a 
not  leaa  characteristically  refined  treatment  of  the  passion  of 
love.  The  ideas  of  Spanish  chivaky-^more  espedsJly  religious 
devotkm  and  a  punctilious  sense  of  personal  honours-asserted 
themadvea  (according  to  a  process  often  observable  in  the  history 
of  civilization)  with  peculiar  distinctness  in  literature  and  art, 
after  the  period  of  great  achievements  to  which  they  had  con- 
tributed in  other  fields  had  come  to  an  end.  The  ripest  Tories 
of  the  Spanish  drama  belong  to  an  age  of  national  dody — 
mindful,  it  is  true,  of  the  ideas  of  a  greater  past.  The  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  pervading  so  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  its  literature 
is  indeed  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  all,  even 
in  the  least  hq)eful,  periods  of  its  later  history;  and  the  reUgious 
ardour  breathed  by  these  works,  though  associating  itself  with 
what  is  called  the  Catholic  Reaction,  is  in  truth  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spirit  which  informed  the  noblest  part  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  itself.  The  Spanish  drama  neither  sought  nor 
could  seek  to  emancipate  itself  from  views  and  forms  of  religious 
life  mote  than  ever  sacred  to  the  Spanish  people  since  the  s^orious 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
beginnings  as  in  the  great  age  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature  that 
it  seems  most  difficult  to  distingutsh  between  what  is  to  be 
termed  a  religious  and  what  a  secular  play.  After  Spain  had  thus, 
the  first  after  £n|^nd  among  modem  European  cotmtries,  fully 
unfolded  that  incomparably  richest  expression  of  national  life 
and  sentiment  in  an  artistic  form — a  truly  national  dramatic 
literature, — the  terrible  decay  of  her  greatness  and  prosperity 
gradually  impaired  the  strength  of  a  brilliant  but,  of  its  nature, 
dependent  growth.  In  the  absence  of  high  original  genius  the 
Spanish  dramatists  began  to  turn  to  foreign  models,  though 
little  supported  in  such  attempts  by  popular  sympathy;  and  it 
is  only  in  more  recent  times  that  the  Spanish  drama  has  sought 
to  reproduce  the  ancient  forms  from  whose  masterpieces  the 
nation  had  never  become  estranged,  while  accommodating  them 
to  tastes  and  tendencies  shared  by  later  Spanish  literature  with 
that  of  Europe  at  laige. 

The  eariier  dramatic  efforts  of  Spanish  literature  may  without 
inconvenience  be  briefly  dismissed.  The  reputed  author  of  the 
Coplas  de  Mingo  Rewlgo  (R.  CoU  the  elder)  likewise 
composed  the  first  act  ctf  a  story  of  intrigue  and 
character,  purely  dramatic  but  not  intended  for  repre- 
sentation. This  tragic  comedy  of  Caiisto  and  Mdiboea,  which 
was  completed  (in  si  acts)  by  1499,  afterwards  became  famous 
onder  the  name  of  CdesUna;  it  was  frequently  imitated  and 
timnslated,  and  was  adapted  for  the  Spainish  stage  by  R.  de 
Zepeda  in  isSa.  But  the  father  of  the  Spanish  drama  was  J.  de 
la  Enrina,  whose,  representaciona  under  the  name  of  "  edogues  " 
were  dramatic  dialogues  of  a  religious  or  pastonl  character. 
His  attempts  were  imitated  more  especially  by  the  Portuguese 
Gil  Vicente,  whose  writings  for  the  stage  appear  to  be 
^gg^t^  included  in  the  period  x  5o»-x536,  and  who  wrote  both 
in  Spanish  and  in  his  native  tongue.  A  further  impulse 
came,  as  was  natural,  from  Spaniards  resident  in  Italy,  and 
especially  from  B.  de  Torres  Nahaxro,  who  in  15x7  published,  as 
the  chief  among  the  "  firstlings  of  his  genius  "  {Propcladia)^  a 
aeries  of  dght  comtiiof—K  term  generally  applied  in  Spanish 
literature  to  any  kind  of  drama.  He  claimed  some  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  the  ancient  drama,  divided  his  plays  inXojomadas^ 
(to  correspond  to  acts),  and  opened  (hem  with  an  iniroylo 
(prologue).  Very  various  in  their  subjects,  and  occasionally  odd 
in  form,*  they  were  gross  as  well  as  audadous  in  tone,  and  were 
soon  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition.  The  church  remained  un- 
willing to  renounce  her  control  over  such  dramatic  exhibitions 
as  she  permitted,  and  sought  to  suppress  the  few  plays  on  not 
strictly  religfous  subjects  which  appeared  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Though  the  univenities  produced  both 
translations  from  the  classical  drama  and  modern  Latin  plays, 

*  The  term  is  the  same  as  that  used  In  the  old  French  collective 
mysteriea  ijoumiu). 

*  In  some  of  his  plays  {Citmtdia  Serafina ;  C.  Tindaria)  there  b  a 
mixture  of  lanKusgesevea  stranger  than  that  of  dialects  in  the  Italian 
rm**'***  comedy. 


these  exerdsed  very  little  general  effect    Juan  Peres'  (Petrdus') 
posthumous  Latin  comedies  were  mainly  versions  of  Ariosto.' 

Thus  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  national  theatre  was 
reserved  for  a  man  of  the  people.  Cervantes  has  vividly  sketched 
the  humble  resources  which  were  at  the  command  of  jwftgf 
Lope  de  Rueda,  a  medianic  of  Seville,  who  with  his  Ama 
friend  the  bodueOer  Timoneda,  and  two  brother  yj*** 
authors  and  actors  in  his  strolling  company,  succeeded 
in  bringing  dramatic  entertainments  out  of  the  churdies  and 
palaces  into  the  public  places  of  the  towns,  where  they  were 
produced  on  temporary  scaffdds.  The  manager  carried  about 
his  properties  in  a  corn-sack;  and  the  **  comedies  "  were  still 
only  "  dialogues,  and  a  spedes  of  edogues  between  two  dr  three 
shepherds  and  a  shepherdess,'*  enlivened  at  timte  by  intetmesxos 
of  fovourite  comic  figures,  such  as  the  negress  or  the  Biscayan, 
"  played  with  inooncdvable  talent  and  truthfulness  by  Ixspe." 
One  of  his  plays  at  least,*  and  one  of  Timoneda  V  Mem  to  have 
been  taken  tiom  an  Italian  source;  otherf  mingled  modem 
themes  with  rlassical  apparitions,*  one  of  Timoneda's  was 
(perhaps  again  throu^  the  Italian)  from  Plautus.'  Others  of  a 
slighter  description  were  caQed  pasoSf — a  spedes  afterwards 
termed  eniremtses  and  resembling  the  modem  French  praterbes. 
With  these  popular  efforts  of  L<^  de  Rueda  and  hb  friends  a 
considerable  dramatic  activity  began  in  the  years  x  560-1 590 
in  several  Spanish  dties,  and  before  the  dose  of  this  period 
permanent  theatres  began  to  be  fitted  up  at  Madrid.  Yet 
Spanish  dramatic  literature  might  still  have  been  led 
to  follow  Italian  into  an  imitation  of  dassical  models. 
Two  plays  by  G.  Bermudez  (1577),  called  by  their 
learned  author  "  the  fixst  Spanish  trsgedies,"  treating  the  national 
subject  of  Ines  de  Castro,  but  divided  into  five  acts,  composed  in 
various  metres,  and  introducing  a  chorus;  a  Didc  (c.  X580)  by 
C.  de  >^mes  (who  claimed  to  have  first  divided  dramas  into 
thntjarnadcs);  and  the  tragedies  of  L.  L.  de  Argensola  (acted 
1585,  and  praised  in  Don  Quixote)  alike  represent  this  tendency. 

Such  were  the  alternatives  which  had  opened  for  the  Spanish 
drama,  when  at  httt,  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  English, 
its  future  was  determined  by  writers  of  original  genius. 
The  fixst  of  these  was  the  inunortal  Cervantes,  who, 
however,  failed  to  antidpate  by  his  eariier  plays  (1584-1588)  the 
great  (though  to  him  unproductive)  success  of  his  famous 
romance.  In  his  endeavour  to  give  a  poetic  character  to  the 
drama  he  fell  vpoa  the  expedient  of  introdudng  personified 
abstractions  spfaktng  a  "divine"  or  devated  Isinguage— a 
device  which  was  for  a  time  favourably  recdv«L  But  these 
plays  exhibit  a  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  dramatic 
constroction;  thdr  action  is  episodical;  and  it  is  from  Uie 
realism  of  these  episodes  (especially  in  the  Numanda,  which  is 
crowded  with  both  figures  and  ihddents),  and  from  the  powa 
and  flow  of  the  dedamation,  that  thdr  ^ect  must  have  been 
derived.  When  in  his  later  years  j(x6x5)  Cnvantes  returned  to 
dramatic  composition,  the  style  and  form  of  the  national  drama 
had  been  definitivdy  settled  by  a  large  number  of  writers,  the 
brilliant  success  of  whose  acknowledged  chief  may  previously 
have  diverted  Cervantes  from  his  labours  for  the  theatre.  His 
influence  upon  the  general  progress  of  dramatic  literature  is, 
however,  to  be  sought,  not  dnly  in  his  plays,  but  also  in  those 
natdcs  esemplares-^iDOOvapanhle  alike  in  tlidr  deamess  and 
thdr  terseness  of  narrative—to  which  more  than  one  drama  is 
indebted  for  its  plot,  and  for  much  of  its  dialogue  to  boot 

Lope  de  Vega,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  geniuses  the  worid 
has  known,  permanently  established  the  national  forms  of  the 
Spanish  drama.  Some  of  these  were  in  their  beginnings 
taken  over  by  him  from  rader  predecessors;  some 
were  cultivated  with  equal  or  even  superior  success  by 
subsequent  authors;  but  in  variety,  as  in  fertility  of  dramatic 
production,  he  has  no  rivals.  His  fertility,  which  was  such  that 
he  wrote  about  1500  plays,  besides- 300  dramatic  works  dassed 

*  Neeromantieus,  Lena,  Decepti^  Suppositi. 
« Los  Enmnos  (Cli  IniaHnali).     '      *  Cornelia  (It  NegnmanU). 
*Lope,  ArmeUna  (Medea  and  Neptune  as  ddu  ex  mackima-si 
I  modo  machina  adfuisiet).  '  Menennos. 
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as  auios  sacrameniaks  and  entremeseSf  and  a  vast  series  of  other 
literary  compositions,  has  indisputably  prejudiced  his  reputation 
with  those  to  whom  he  is  but  a  name  and  a  number.  Yet  as  a 
dramatist  Lope  more  fully  exemplifies  the  capabilities  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  than  any  of  his  successors,  though  as  a  poet 
Calderon  may  deserve  the  palm.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
imagine  a  truer  representative  of  the  Spain  of  his  age  than  a  poet 
who,  after  suffering  the  hardships  of  poverty  and  exile,  and  the 
pangs  of  passion,  sailed  against  the  foes  of  the  faith  in  the 
Invincible  Armada,  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  and  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  and  after  having  been 
decorated  by  the  pope  with  the  cross  of  Malta  and  a  theological 
doctorate,  honouied  by  the  nobility,  and  idolized  by  the  nation, 
ended  wiUi  the  nanfes  of  Jesus  and  Mary  on  his  lips.  From  the 
plays  of  siich  a  writer  we  may  best  learn  the  manners  and  the 
sentiments,  the  ideas  of  religion  and  honour,  of  the  Spain  of  the 
Philippine  age,  the  age  when  she  was  most  prominent  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  and  most  glorious  in  her  own.  For,  with  all  its 
inventiveness  and  vigour,  the  genius  of  Lope  primarily  set  itself 
the  task  of  pleasing  his  public, — the  very  spirit  of  whose  inner  as 
well  as  outer  life  is  accordingly  mirrored  in  his  dramatic  works. 
In  them  we  have,  in  the  words  of  Lope's  French  translator  Baret, 
"  the  movement,  the  clamour,  the  conflict  of  unforeseen  intrigues 
suitable  to  unreflecting  spectators;  perpetual  flatteries  addressed 
to  an  unextinguishable  national  pride;  the  painting  of  passions 
dear  to  a  people  never  tired  of  admiring  itself;  the  absolute 
sway  of  the  point  of  honour;  the  deification  of  revenge;  the 
adoration  of  symbols;  buffoonery  and  burlesque,  everywhere 
beloved  of  the  multitude,  but  here  never  defiled  by  obscenities, 
for  this  people  has  a  sense  of  delicacy,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
character  is  nobility;  lastly,  the  flow  of  proverbs  which  at 
times  escape  from  thcgracioso  "  (the  comic  servant  domesticated 
in  the  Spanish  drama  by  Lope) — "  the  commonplace  literature 
of  those  who  possess  no  other." 

The  plays  of  Lope,  and  those  of  the  national  Spanish  drama  in 
general,  are  divided  into  classes  which  it  is  naturally  not  always 

easy,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  him 
Gomt^sa  always  to  have  intended,  to  keep  distinct  from  one 
?np!iM    aiiother.    After  in  his  early  youth  composing  eclogues, 

pastoral  plays,  and  allegorical  moralities  in  the  old 
style,  he  began  his  theatrical  activity  at  Madrid  about  1590, 
and  the  plays  which  he  thenceforth  produced  have  been  distri- 
buted under  the  following  heads.  The  conudias,  all  of  which  are 
in  verse,  include  (i)  the  so-called  c.  de  capa  y  espada— not 
comedies  proper,  but  dramas  in  which  the  principal  personages 
are  taken  from  the  dass  of  society  that  wears  cloak  and  sword. 
Gallantry  is  their  main  theme,  an  interesting  and  complicated, 
but  well-constructed  and  perspicuous  intrigue  their  chief  feature; 
and  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  underplot  in  which  the 
gracioso  plays  his  part.  Their  titles  are  frequently  taken  from 
the  old  proverbs  or  proverbial  phrases  of  the  people*  upon 
the  theme  suggested,  by  which  the  plays  often  (as  G.  H.  Lewes 
admirably  expresses  it)  constitute  a  kind  of  gloss  (glosa)  in 
action.  This  is  the  favourite  species  of  the  national  Spanish 
theatre;  and  to  the  plots  of  the  plays  belonging  to  it  the  drama 
of  other  nations  owes  a  debt  almost  incalculable  in  extent. 
ttfirfm-    (')  ^^  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  distinguished  by  some  of  their 

personage  being  of  royal  or  very  high  rank,  and  by 
their  themes  being  often  historical  and  largely'  (though  not  in- 
variably') taken  from  the  national  annals,  or  founded  on  con- 
temporary or  recent  events.*  Hence  they  exhibit  a  greater 
gravity  of  tone;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no  difference 
between  them  and  the  cloak-and-sword  comedies  with  which  they 
share  the  element  of  comic  underplots.  Occasionally  Lope  conde- 
scended in  the  opposite  direction,  to  (3)  plays  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  in  common  life,  but  for  which  no  special  name  appears 

*El  Azero  4e  Madrid  (The  Sted  Water  of  Madrid);  Dineros  son 
OUidad  {^The  Dog  in  ths  Manger),  &c. 

>  La  EstreUa  de  SeriUa  (The  Star  of  Senile,  i.e.  Sancho  the  Brave) ; 
El  Nuevo  Mundo  (Columbus),  &c 

'  Roma  Abrasada  (R.  in  Askes—Htro). 

*  Araucc  domado  (The  Conquest  of  Araucot  1560). 


to  have  existed.*  Meanwhile,  both  he  and  his  successors  were 
too  devoted  sons  of  the  church  not  to  adcnowledge  in  some  sort 
her  claim  to  influence  the  national  drama.  This  daim  she  had 
never  relinquished,  even  when  she  could  no  longer  retain  an 
absolute  control  over  the  stage.  For  a  time,  indeed,  she  was 
able  to  reassert  even  this;  for  the  exhibition  of  all  secular  plays 
was  in  1598  prohibited  by  the  dying  Philip  H.,  and  remained  so 
for  two  years;  and  Lope  with  his  usual  fadUty  proceeded  to 
supply  rdigious  plays  of  various  kinds.  After  a  few  dramas  <m 
scriptural  subjects  he  turned  to  the  legends  of  the  saints;  and 
the  comedias  de  santos^  of  which  he  wrote  a  great 
number,  became  an  accepted  later  Spanish  variety 
of  the  mirade-play.  Ttue,  however,  to  the  popular 
instincts  of  his  genius,  he  threw  himself  with  special  seal  and 
success  into  the  composition  of  another  kind  of  religious  plays — 
a  devdopment  of  the  Corpus  Christi  pageants,  in  honour  of 
which  all  the  theatres  had  to  dose  their  doors  for  a  ntootlL 
These  were  the  famous  autos  sacramentales  (»*.«.  solemn 
"  acts  "  or  proceedings  in  honour  of  the  Sacrament), 
which  were  performed  in  the  open  air  by  actors  who 
had  filled  the  cars  of  the  sacred  procession.  Of  these 
Lope  wrote  about  400.  These  entertainments  were  arranged 
on  a  fixed  scheme,  comprising  a  prologue  in  dialogue  between 
two  or  more  actors  in  character  {loa),  a  farce  ieHtremes)^  and  the 
auto  proper,  an  allegorical  scene  of  religious  purport,  as  an 
example  of  which  Ticknor  dtes  the  Bridge  of  the  World, — in 
which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  vain  seeks  to  defend  the  bridge 
against  the  Knight  of  the  Cross,  who  finally  leads  the  Soul  pi 
Man  in  triumph  across  it.  Not  all  the  entremeses  of 
Lope  and  others  were,  however,  composed  for  insertion 
in  these  autos.  This  long-lived  popular  spedes, 
together  with  the  old  kind  of  dramatic  dialogue  called  eehguts, 
completes  the  list  of  the  varieties  of  his  dramatic  works. 

The  example  of  Lope  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
writers,  and  Spain  thus  rapidly  became  possessed  of  a  dramatic 
literature  almost  unparallded  in  quantity— for  in 
fertility  also  Lope  was  but  the  first  among  many.  ^J 
Among  the  writere  of  Lope's  school,  his  friend  G.  de 
Castro  (1569-1631)  must  not  be  passed  by,  for  his  Cid*  was  the 
basis  of  Comeille's;  nor  J.  P.  de  Montalban,  "  the  first-bom  of 
Lope's  genius."  the  extravagance  of  whose  imagination,  like 
that  of  Lee,  culminated  in  madness.  Soon  after  him  died  (1639) 
Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  in  whose  plays,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  Loper  has  been  recognized  the  distinctive  dement  of  a  moral 
purpose.  To  G.  Tellez,  called  Tirso  de  Molina  (d.  1648),  no 
similar  praise  seems  due;  but  the  frivolous  gaiety  of  the  inventor 
of  the  complete  character  of  Don  Juan  was  accompanied  by 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  his  excdlent'  though  at  tiroes 
"  sensational "  •  plots.  F.  de  Rojas  Zorrilla  (b.  1607),  who  was 
largely  plundered  by  the  French  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  survived  Molina  for  about  a  generation.  In  vain 
scholan  of  strictly  classical  tastes  protested  in  essays  in  prose  and 
verse  against  the  ascendancy  of  the  popular  drama;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  PhiUp  II.  had  been  recalled  two  yean  after  his  death 
and  was  never  renewed;  and  the  activity  of  the  theatre  spread 
through  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  land,  everywhere  under  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  school  of  writers  who  had  estaUisbed 
so  complete  a  harmony  between  the  drama  and  the  tastes  and 
tendendes  of  the  people. 

The  glories  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature  reached  thdr  hdght 
in  P.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  though  in  the  history  of  the  SpaiSsh 
theatre  he  holds  only  the  second  place.  He  elaborated  ceUenm. 
tome  of  the  forms  of  the  national  drama,  but  brought 
about  no  changes  of  moment  in  any  of  them.  Even  the  brilliancy 
of  his  style,  glittering  with  a  constant  reproduction  of  the  same 
family  of  tropes,  and  the  variety  of  his  melodious  versification, 
are  mere  intensifications  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  Lope,  while 

*  La  Mota  de  cantaro  (The  Water-maiS). 

*  Las  Mocedades  {The  Youthful  Adventures)  del  Cid. 

*  Don  aide  las  caltas  verdes  {D.  G.  in  the  Green  Breeches). 

*  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  v  Convioade  de  piedra  {The  Deceieer  of 
Seville.  *>.  Don  Juan,  and  ike  Stone  Guest). 
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in  their  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  their  general  vievn 
of  history  and  society,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two. 
Like  Lope^  Calderon  was  a  soldier  in  his  youth  and  an  ecclesiastic 
in  his  later  years;  like  his  senior,  he  suited  himself  to  the  tastes 
of  both  court  and  people,  and  applied  his  genius  with  equal 
facility  to  the  treatment  of  religious  and  of  secular  themes. 
In  fertility  Calderon  was  inferior  to  Lope  (for  he  wrote  not  many 
more  than  xoo  plays) ;  but  he  surpasses  the  elder  poet  in  richness 
of  style,  and  more  especially  in  fire  of  imagination.  In  his  aulos 
(of  which  he  is  said  to  have  left  not  less  than  73),  Calderon  prob- 
ably  attained  to  his  most  distinctive  excellence;  some  of  these 
appear  to  take  a  wide  range  of  allegorical  invention,'  while  they 
uniformly  possess  great  beauty  of  poetical  detail.  Other  of  his 
most  famous  or  interesting  pieces  are  conudias  de  santos.*  In  hb 
secular  plays  he  treats  as  wide  a  variety  of  subjects  as  Lope, 
Imt  it  is  not  a  dissimilar  variety;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  decide 
whether  a  poet  so  uniformly  admirable  within  his  limits  has 
achieved  greater  success  in  romantic  historical  tragedy,'  in  the 
comedy  of  amorous  intrigue,*  or  in  a  dramatic  work  combining 
fancy  and  artificiality  in  such  a  degree  that  it  has  been  diversely 
described  as  a  romantic  caprice  and  as  a  philosophical  poem.* 

During  the  life  of  the  second  great  master  of  the  Spanish 
drama  there  was  little  apparent  abatement  in  the  productivity 
of  its  literature;  while  the  atUos  continued  to  flourish 
^  .  in  Madrid  and  elsewhere,  till  in  1765  (shortly  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain)  their  public 
representation  was  prohibited  by  ro^  decree.  In  the 
world  of  fashion,  the  opera  had  reached  Spain  already  during 
Calderon's  lifetime,  together  with  other  French  influences, 
and  the  great  dramatist  had  himself  written  one  or  two  of  his 
plays  for  performance  with  music.  But  the  regular  national 
jitfffrfff  drama  continued  to  command  popular  favour,  and 
ma^Uf  with  A.  Moreto  may  be  said  to  have  actually  taken  a 
'step  in  advance.  While  he  wrote  in  all  the  forms 
established  by  Lope  and  cultivated  by  Calderon,  his 
manner  seems  most  nearly  to  approach  the  masterpieces  of 
French  and  later  English  comedy  of  character;  he  was  the  earliest 
writer  of  the  conudias  de  figuron,  in  which  the  most  prominent 
personage  is  (in  Congreve's  phrase)  "  a  character  of  affectation," 
in  other  words,  the  Spanish  fop  of  real  life.*  His  masterpiece, 
a  favourite  of  many  stages,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
pkasing  of  modem  comedies — simple  but  interesting  in  plot, 
and  true  to  nature,  with  something  like  Shakespearian  truth.' 
Other  writers  trod  more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters 
without  effecting  any  noticeable  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
Spanish  drama;  even  the  sayneU  (tit-bit),  which  owes  its  name 
to  Bcnavente  (fl.  1645),  was  only  a  kind  of  enlremes.  The 
Spanish  drama  in  all  its  forms  retained  its  command  over  the 
nation,  because  they  were  alike  popular  in  origin  and  character; 
nor  is  there  any  other  example  of  so  complete  an  adaptation 
of  a  national  art  to  the  national  taste  and  sentiment  in  its  ethics 
and  aesthetics,  in  the  nature  of  the  plots  of  the  plays  (whatever 
their  ori^),  in  the  motives  of  their  actions,  in  the  conduct  and 
tone  and  in  the  very  costimie  of  their  characters. 

National  as  it  was,  and  because  of  this  very  quality,  the  Spanish 
drama  was  fated  to  share  the  lot  of  the  people  it  so  fuUy  rcpre- 
fffffgy  tented.  At  the  end  of  the  X7th  century,  when  the 
^Ut9  Spanish  throne  at  last  became  the  declared  apple  of 
'diacordamong  the  governments  of  Europe,  the  Spanish 
people  lay,  in  the  words  of  an  historian  of  its  later  days, 
"  like  a  corpse,  incapable  of  feeling  its  own  impotence." 
That  national  art  to  which  it  had  so  faithfully  dimg  had  fallen 
into  decline  and  decay  with  the  spirit  of  Spain  itself.  By  the 
time  of  the  dose  of  the  great  war,  the  theatre  had  sunk  into  a 
meie  amusement  of  the  populaoe,  which  during  the  greater  part 

>  £1  Dmno  Orfeo,  Ac. 

*Bi   Mapco  ^odigicso;  El  Purgaiorio  dt  Soh  Patricio  \  La 
De9ocien  de  la  Cna. 

*  Bl  Principe  censtanie  (Don  Ferdinand  of  Portugal). 

*  La  Dama  duende  (The  Fairy  Lady). 

*  Vida  es  neHo  {Life  is  a  Dream). 


*  Bl  Linda  Den  Diege  {PrtUy  Den  Diego). 

el  desden  {Disdain  against  Disdain), 
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of  the  1 8th  century,  while  allowing  the  old  masters  the  measure  of . 
favour  which  accords  with  traditional  esteem,  continued  to  uphold 
the  representatives  of  the  old  drama  in  its  degeneracy — authors 
on  the  level  of  their  audiences.  But  the  Spanish  court  was  now 
French,  and  in  the  drama,  even  more  than  in  any  other  -^ 
form  of  art,  France  was  the  arbiter  of  taste  in  Europe,  i^met 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  accordingly  began  isolated  aehod  ol 
attempts  to  impose  the  French  canons  of  dramatic  "***^ 
theory,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  French  dramatic  •■"■''• 
practice;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century  these  endeavours 
assumed  more  definite  form.  Montiano's  bloodless  tragedy  of 
Virginia  (1750),  which  was  never  acted,  was  accompanied 
by  a  discourse  endeavouring  to  recondle  the  doctrines  of  the 
author  with  the  practice  of  the  old  Spanish  dramatists;  the  play 
itself  was  in  blank  verse  (a  metre  never  used  by  Calderon,  though 
occasionally  by  Lope),  instead  of  the  old  national  ballad-measures 
(the  romance-measure  with  assonance  and  the  rhymed  redondiila 
quatrain)  preferred  by  the  old  masters  among  the  variety  of 
metres  employed  by  them.  The  earliest  Spanish  comedy  in 
the  French  form  (a  translation  only,  though  ihitten  in  the 
national  metre)*  (1751),  and  the  first  original  Spanish  comedy 
on  the  same  model,  Nicolas  Moratin's  Peiimeira  {Paite-MaUresse)^ 
printed  in  1726  with  a  critical  dissertation,  likewise  remained 
unacted.  In  2770,  however,  the  same  author's  Hormesinda, 
an  historic  drama  on  a  national  theme  and  in  the  national 
metre,  but  adhering  to  the  French  rules,  appeared  on  the  stage; 
and  similar  attempts  followed  in  tragedy  by  the  same  writer 
and  others  (induding  Ayala,  who  ventured  in  2775  to  compete 
with  Cervantes  on  the  theme  of  Nimiantia),  and  in  comedy  by 
Iriarte  and  Jovdlanos  (afterwards  minister  under  Godoy),  who 
produced  a  sentimental  comedy  in  Diderot's  manner.*  But 
these  endeavours  failed  to  effect  any  change  in  the 
popular  theatre,  which  was  with  more  success  raised  2m^^ 
from  its  deepest  degradation  by  R.  de  la  Cruz,  a  fertile  fbti. 
author  of  light  pieces  of  genuine  humour,  especially 
sayneteSf  depicting  the  manners  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
In  literary  drdes  Garcia  de  la  Huerta's  voluminous  collection 
of  the  old  plays  (1785)  gave  a  new  impulse  to  dramatic  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  conflict  continued  bietween  representatives 
of  the  old  school,  such  as  Luciano  Francisco  Comella  (1716-1779) 
and  of  the  new,  such  as  the  younger  Moratin,  whose  comedies — 
of  which  the  last  and  most  successful**  was  in  prose — raised 
him  to  the  foremost  position  among  the  dramatists  of  his  age. 
In  tragedy  N.  de  Cienfuegos  likewise  showed  some  originality. 
After,  however,  the  troubles  of  the  French  domination  and  the 
war  had  come  to  an  end,  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  new 
school  failed  to  reassert  themselves. 

Already  in  1825  an  active  critical  controversy  was  carried  on 
by  BOhl  de  Faber  against  the  efforts  of  J.  Faber  and  Alcali 
Galiano  to  uphold  the  prindples  of  dassidsm;  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  eminent  actor  M&iquez  the  old  romantic  masterpieces  were 
easily  reinstated  in  the  public  favour,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  had  never  forfdted.  The  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  19th 
century,  after  passing,  as  in  the  instance  of  F.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  and  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  from  the  system  of  French 
comedy  to  the  manner  of  the  national  drama,  appear  dther  to 
have  stood  under  the  influence  of  the  French  romantic  school, 
or  to  have  returned  once  more  to  the  old  Spanish  models.  Among 
the  former  dass  A.  Gil  y  Zarate,  of  the  latter  J.  Zorrilla,  are 
mentioned  as  spedally  prominent.  The  most  renowned  Spanish 
dramatist  at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century  was  the  veteran 
politidan  and  man  of  letters  J.  Echegaray. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  religious  performances  are  not  whoOy 
extinct  in  Spain,  and  the  relics  of  the  solenm  pageantry  with 
which  they  were  associated  may  long  continue  to  survive  there, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pasos,  which  claim  to  have  been  exhibited 
in  Holy  Week  at  Seville  for  at  least  three  centuries.  As  to  the 
theatre  itself,  there  can  be  no  fear  dther  that  the  imitation 

*  Lusan,  La  Raeon  conira  la  mode  (La  Chausafe,  Le  Prijugf  d  la 
mode). 

*  El  Ddinqnenie  konrado  (The  Honoured  Cnlprif). 
»  El  Side  las  niUas  {Tke  Young  Maidens'  Consent). 
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of  foreign  examples  will  satisfy  Spanish  dramatists — especially 
when,  like  the  author  of  DoHa  Perfecta  (Perez  Galdos),  they  have 
excellent  home  material  of  their  own  for  adaptation,— or  that  the 
Spanish  public  itself,  with  fine  actors  and  actress  still  uphold- 
ing the  lofty  traditions  o(  the  national  drama,  will  remain  too 
fatigued  to  consume  the  drama  unless  bit  by  bit — ^in  the  shape 
of  tanudas  and  similar  one-act  confections.  Whatever  may  be 
the  future  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  modern  dramatic  literatures, 
it  may  confidently  be  predicted  that,  so  long  as  Spain  is  Spain,  her 
theatre  will  not  be  permanently  either  denationalized  or  degraded. 

(i)  Portugal, 

Hie  Portuguese  drama  in  its  earlier  phases,  espedaJly  before 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  X4th  century  the  nation  completely 

achieved  its  independence,  seems  to  have  followed 

^'"'  much  the  same  course  as  the  Spanish;  and  the  re- 

■4k       ligious  drama  in  all  its  prevailing  forms  and  direct 

outgrowths  retained  its  popularity  even  by  the  side 
of  the  products  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  later  period  of  that 
movement  translations  of  classical  dramas  into  the  vernacular 
were  stimulated  by  the  cosmopolitan  example  of  George 
Buchanan,  who  for  a  time  held  a  post  in  the  university  of  Coimbra; 
to  this  class  of  play  Teive's  Johannes  (1553)  may  be  supposed 
to  have  belonged.  In  the  next  generation  Antonio  Ferreira^ 
and  others  still  wrote  comedies  more  or  less  on  the  classical 
model.  But  the  rather  vague  title  of  "  the  Plautus  of  Portugal " 
is  accorded  to  an  earlier  comic  writer,  the  celebrated  Gil  Vicente, 
who  died  about  1 536,  after,  it  is  stated,producing  forty-two  plays. 
He  was  the  founder  of  popular  Portuguese  comedy,  and  his 
plays  were  called  autos,  or  by  the  common  name  of  pralicas.* 
Among  his  most  gifted  successors  are  mentioned  A.  Ribeiro, 
called  Ckiado  (the  mocking-bird),  who  died  in  1590^*  his  brother 
Jeronymo,  B.  Dias,  A.  Pires,  J.  Pinto,  H.  Lopes  and  others. 
The  dramatic  efforts  of  the  illustrious  poet  Luis  de  Camdes 
(Camoens)  are  relativdy  of  slight  importance;  they  consist 
of  one  of  the  many  modern  versions  of  the  AmpkUruo,  and  of  two 
other  comedies,  of  which  the  earlier  {FUodemo)  was  acted  at 
Goa  in  1553,  the  subjects  having  a  romantic  colour.*  Of  greater 
importance  were  the  contributions  to  dramatic  literature  of 
F.  de  Si  de  Miranda,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with  both 
Spanish  and  Italian  life,  sought  early  in  his  career  to  domesticate 
the  Italian  comedy  of  intrigue  on  the  Portuguese  stage;'  but 
he  failed  to  carry  with  him  the  public  taste,  which  preferred 
the  autos  of  Gil  Vicente.  The  followers  of  Miranda  were,  however, 
more  successfiil  than  he  had  been  himself,  among  them  the 
already-mentioned  Antonio  Ferreira;  the  prose  plays  of  Jorge 
Ferreira  de  Vasconcellos,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Spanish  Cdestina,  are  valuable  as  pictures  of  contemporary 
manners  in  city  and  court.* 

The  later  Portuguese  dramatic  literature  seems  also  to  have 
passed  through  phases  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Spanish, 
though  with  special  features  of  Its  own.  In  the  x8th  century 
Aldno  Mycenio  (X73&-Z770),  known  as  Domingos  dos  Reis  Quito 
in  everyday  lif  e,'in  which  his  avocation  was  that  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
was  remarkably  successful  with  a  series  of  plays,'  including  of 
course  an  Ina  de  Castro,  which  in  a  subsequent  adaptation  by 
J.  B.  Gomes  long  held  the  national  stage.  Another  dramatist, 
of  both  merit  and  higher  aspirations,  was  Lyddas  Cynthio  {alias 
Manod  de  Figuelredo,  x  7  2  5-1 8oz)  .*  But  the  romantic  movement 
was  very  late  in  coming  to  Portugal.  Curiously  enough,  one  of 
its  chid  representatives,  the  viscount  da  Ahndda  Garrett« 
exhibited  his  sympathy  witji  French,  revolutionary  and  anti- 

'/>  eioso  (Tke  Jealous  Man),  ftfc.  Hu  Inea  de  Castro  b  a  tragedy 
with  choruses,  partly  founded  on  the  Spanish  play  of  J.  Bermudes. 

'  Don  Duardos,  Amadist  &c 

*Aulo  das  Reffiieiras  {The  Jliarfal-vomen),  Pratica  de  compodres 
(The  Gossips),  &c 

*  Bmphairtdes,  Filodemo,  Sdeuco. 

*  Os  Estrangetros,  Os  Vilhalpandos  (The  Impostors), 

*  Bufrosina,  Ulyssipo  (Lisbon),  Avlepafia, 
"*  Astarle,  Hermione,  Megara, 

■  Thete  assumptions  of  names  remind  us  that  we  are  in  the  period 
of  the  "  Arcadias." 


English  ideas  by  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Cato;*  but  his 
later  works  were  mainly  on  national  subjects."  The  expansive 
tendencies  of  later  Portuguese  dramatic  literature  are  illustrated 
by  the  translations  of  A.  F.  de  Castllho,  who  even  ventured 
upon  Goethe's  Faust  (187  a).  Among  xpth-century  dramatists 
are  to  be  noted  Pereira  da  Cunha,  R.  Corddro,  E.  Blester, 
L.  Palmdrin,  and  Garrett's  disciple  F.  G.  de  Amorim,  by 
whom  both  political  and  sodal  themes  have  been  fredy 
treated.  The  reaction  against  romantidsm  observable  in 
Portuguese  poetic  literature  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  (or  perhaps 
has  already  affected)  the  growth  of  the  national  drama;  for  the 
receptive  qualities  of  both  are  not  less  striking  than  the  pro- 
ductive. 

(e)  Prance. 

France  was  the  only  country,  besides  Italy,  In  which  classical 
tragedy  was  naturalized.  In  1531  the  Benedictine  Barthtiemy 
of  Loches  printed  a  Christus  X^onicus;  and  a  very 
notable  impulse  was  given  both  to  the  translation  and 
to  the  imitation  of  ancient  models  by  a  series  of  efforts 
made  in  the  university  of  Paris  and  other  French 
places  of  learning.  The  most  successful  of  these  attempts  was 
the  Johannes  Baptistes  of  George  Buchanan,  who  -taught  in 
Paris  for  five  years  and  at  a  rather  later  date  resided  at  Bordeaux, 
where  in  1540  he  composed  this  cdebrated  tragedy  (afterwards 
translated  into  four  or  five  modem  languages),  in  which  it  i% 
now  ascertained  that  he  had  in  view  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  also  wrote  Jephihah,  and  translated 
into  Latin  the  Medea  and  Alceslis  of  Euripides.  At  a  rather 
later  date  the  great  scholar  M.  A.  Muret  (Muretus)  produced  his 
Julius  Caesttr,  a  work  perhaps  superior  in  correctness  to 
Buchanan's  tragic  masterpiece,  but  inferior  to  it  in  likeness  to 
life.  About  the  same  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Puis  dassidsts 
showed  itself  in  several  translations  of  Sophodean  and  Euri- 
pidean  tragedies  into  French  verse.** 

Thus  the  beginnings  of  the  regular  drama  in  France,  which, 
without  absolutdy  determining,  potently  swayed  its  entire 
course,  came  to  connect  thenudves  directly  with  the  great 
literary  movement  of  the  Renaissance.  Du  Bdlay  sounded  the 
note  of  attack  which  converted  that  movement  in  France  into 
an  endeavour  to  transform  the  national  literature;  and  in 
Ronsard  the  classical  school  of  poetry  put  forward  its  conquering 
hero  and  soverdgn  lawgiver.  Among  the  disdples  who  gathered 
round  Ronsard,  and  with  him  formed  the  "  Pldad  " 
of  French  literature,  £tlenne  Joddle,  the  rdormer  of 
the  French  theatre,  soon  hdd  a  distinguished  place.  The  stage 
of  this  period  Idt  ample  room  for  the  enterprise  of  this  youthful 
writer.  The  popularity  of  the  old  entertainments  had  reached 
its  height  when  Louis  XII.,  in  his  conflict  with  Pope  Julius  11.^ 
had  not  scrupled  to  call  in  Uie  aid  of  Pierre  Gringoire  (Gringon), 
and  when  the  Mire  sotte  had  moddn^y  masqueraded  in  the 
petticoats  of  Holy  Church.  In  the  rdgn  of  Fnnds  I.  the 
Inquisition,  and  on  occasion  the  king  himsdf,  had  to  some  extent 
succeeded  in  repressing  the  audadty  of  the  actors,  whose  follies 
were  at  the  same  time  an  utter  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Huguenots.  For  a  time  the  very  mysteries  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Passion  had  been  prohibited;  while  the  moralities  and 
farces  had  sunk  to  an  almost  contemptible  levd.  Yet  to  this 
rdgn  bdong  the  contributions  to  farce-literature  of  three  writers 
so  distinguished  as  Rabdais  (non-exUnt),  Clement  Marot  and 
Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre.  Meanwhile  isolated  translations 
of  Italian**  as  well  as  classical  dramas  had  in  literature  begun 
the  movement  which  Jodelle  now  transferred  to  the  stage,  ttsdf. 
His  tragedy  Cliopatre  captioe  was  produced  there  on  the  same 
day  as  his  comedy  L* Engine,  in  1553,  his  Didom  se  saerifunt 
following  in  XS58.  Thus  at  a  time  when  a  national  theatre  was 
perhaps  impossible  in  a  country  distracted  by  dvil  and  rdigious 

*  Ctttdo.  >  Manod  de  Sousa,  Ac 

**  Antigone  and  Eledra;  Heeuba;  and  Iphigenia.  in  Aulis.    The 

Andria  was  also  translated,  and  in  1540  Ronsard  translated  the 

Plmtus  of  Aristophanes. 

^  Triadno,  Sofonisba,  by  de  Saint-Gdais. 
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conlUcU,  whole  monarchy  had  not  yti  wdded  together  a  anmber 
of  provinces  attached  ttch  to  its  own  traditions,  and  whose 
population,  espedaily  in  the  capital,  was  enervated  by  frivolity 
or  enslaved  by  fanaticism,  was  bom  that  long-lived  artificial 
growth,  the  so^alled  flstwiral  tragedy  of  France.  For  French 
comedy,  though  subjected  to  the  same  influences  as  tragedy, 
had  a  national  basis  upon  which  to  proceed,  and  its  history  is 
partly  that  of  a  modification  of  old  popular  fonnis. 

The  history  of  French  tragedy  begins  with  the  CUopSIre 
eapUMt  in  the  representation  of  which  the  author,  together 
jrith  other  members  of  the  "  Pleiad,*'  took  part.  It  is 
a  tragedy  in  the  manner  of  Seneca,  devoid  of  action 
and  provided  with  a  ^ost  and  a  chorus.  Though 
mainly  written  in  the  five-foot  Iambic  coujdet,  it 
already  contains  passages  in  the  Alexandrine  metre,  which  soon 
afterwards  J.  de  La  Peruse  by  his  MidH  (pr.  1556)  established 
in  French  tragedy,  and  which  Jodelle  employed  in  his  Didan, 
Numerous  tragedies  followed  in  the  same  style  by  various  authors, 
among  whom  Gabriel  Bounyn  produced  the  fint  French  regular 
tragedy  on  a  subjea  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,*  and  the  brothers 
de  la  Taille,*  and  J.  Gr£vin,*  distinguished  thems^ves  by  their 
style.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  DC  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by 
Nicolas  Filleul  to  introduce  the  pastoral  style  of  the  Italians  into 
French  tragedy;*  and  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Passion  was 
intermingling  with  pastoral  plays  its  still  continued  reproductions 
of  the  old  entertainments,  and  the  religious  drama  making  its 
expiring  efforts,  among  which  T.  Le  Coq's  interesting  mystery 
of  Cam  (1580)  should  be  noted.  Besa's  Abraham  sacHfiatU 
(iS5o),  J.  de  Coignac's  Cdialh  (dedicated  to  Edward  VL), 
Ri^^mdeau's  Haman  (r56x),  belong  to  a  group  of  Biblical  tra^ 
gedics,  inspired  by  Calvinist  influences.  But  these  more  and 
more  approached  to  the  examples  of  the  classical  school,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  difiiculties  and  rivalries  prevailed.  Ainong  its 
followers  Montchr£tien  exhibited  unusual  vigour  of  rhetoric,* 
and  in  R.  Gamier  French  tragedy  reached  the  greatest  height 
in  nobility  and  dignity  of  style,  as  well  as  in  the  exhibition  of 
dramatic  passion,  to  which  it  attained  before  Comeille.  In  his 
tragedies*  choruses  are  still  interspersed  among  the  long  Alexand- 
rine tirades  of  the  dialogue. 

Dtfring  this  period  comedy  had  likewise  been  influenced  by 
^^^— irai  models;  but  the  distance  was  leas  between  the  national 
farces  and  Terence,  than  between  the  mysteries  and 
moralities,  and  Seneca  and  the  Greeks.  UEughne 
differs  little  in  style  from  the  more  elaborate  of  the  old 
farces;  and  while  it  satirizes  the  foibles  of  the  clergy 
without  any  appreciable  abatement  of  the  old  licence,  its  theme 
b  the  favourite  burden  of  the  French  comic  theatre  in  all  times — 
U  cocuage.  The  examples,  however,  which  directly  facilitated 
the  productivity  of  the  French  comic  dramatists  of  this  period, 
among  whom  Jean  de  la  Taille  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  regular 
comedy  in  prose/  were  those  of  the  Italian  stage,  which  in  1576 
cstablhhed  a  permanent  colony  in  France,  destined  to  survive 
there  till  the  close  of  the  zyth  century,  by  which  time  it  had 
adopted  the  French  language,  and  was  ready  to  coalesce  with 
French  actors,  without,  however,  relinquishing  all  remembrance 
of  its  origin..  R.  Belleau,  a  member  of  the  "  Pleiad,"  produced 
a  comedy  in  which  the  type  (already  approached  by  Jodelle) 
of  the  swaggering  captain  appears,'  J.  Gr6vin  copied  Italian 
intrigue,  characters  and  manners;*  O.  de  Tum^be  (d.  1581) 
borrowed  the  title  of  one  Italian  play**  and  perhaps  parts  of  the 
plots  of  others;  the  Florentine  F.  d'Amboise  (d.  1558)  produced 
venions  of  two  Italian  comedies;"  and  the  foremost  French 
comic  poet  of  the  century,  P.  de  Larivey,  likewise  an  Italian 
bom  (of  the  name  of  Pietro  Giunto),  openly  professed  to  imitate 
the  poets  of  his  native  country.  His  pUys  are  more  or  less  literal 

«  La  SoUane  (1561).  *  ^a*»'«  (Darins), 

•  La  Mori  d$  Cisar,  ^      « AckUk  (1563). 

•  Les  Liuhus :  Marie  Stuart  or  L'Ecossaiu. 

•  La  Juite,  ftc  '  Us  Camaux  (I573). 

•  La  Reeannue  (Le  Capitaine  Rodomont). 

•  Us  Esbahis, 

•  Les  Caatens  (S.  Paraboaoo,  /  Cantenti). 

»  Lu  Niapolilauus;  Us  Distspirades  d$  F amour. 


translations  of  L.  Dolce,**  Secchi**  and  other  Italian  dramatists; 
and  this  lively  and  wit^  author,  to  whom  Moli^  owes  much, 
thus  connects  two  of  the  most  important  and  successful  growths 
of  the  modem  comic  drama. 

The  close  conjunction  between  the  history  of  a  liviqg  dramatic 
literature  and  that  of  the  theatre  can  least  of  all  be  ignored  in  the 
case  of  France,  where  the  actor's  art  has  gone  through  so*  ample 
an  evolution,  ud  where  the  theatre  has  so  long  and  continuously 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  national  life.  By  the  middle 
of  the  x6th  century  not  only  had  theatrical  represoitationa,  now 
quite  emancipated  from  clerical  control,  here  and  there  already 
become  matters  of  speculation  and  business,  but  the  acting 
profession  was  beginning  to  organise  itself  as  such;  strolling 
comparues  of  actors  had  become  a  more  or  less  frequent  ex- 
perience; and  the  attitude  of  the  church  and  of  civic  respect- 
ability were  once  more  coming  to  be  qrstematically  hostile  to 
the  stage  and  its  representatives. 

Before,  however,  either  tragedy  or  comedy  in  France  entered 
into  the  period  of  their  history  when  genius  was  to  illuminate 
both  of  them  with  creations  of  undying  merit,  and  avm* 
before  the  theatre  had  associated  itself  enduringly  tm^diy 
with  the  artistic  and  literary  divisions  of  court  and  "'. 
society  and  the  people  at  large,  the  country  had  passed  JJ^J**" 
through  a  new  phase  of  the  national  life.  When  the  in* 
troubles  and  terrors  of  the  great  civil  and  reUgious  «h 
wars  of  the  x6th  century  were  over  at  last,  they  were 
found  to  have  produced  a  reaction  towards  culture  and 
refinement  which  spread  from  certain  spheres  of  society  whose 
influence  was  for  a  time  prevailing.  The  seal  had  beoi  set  upon 
the  results  of  the  Renaissance  by  Malherbe,  the  father  of  French 
style.  The  masses  meanwhile  continued  to  solace  or  distract 
their  weariness  and  their  sufferings  with  the  help  of  the  accredited 
ministers  of  that  half-cynical  gaiety  which  has  always  lighted 
up  the  darkest  hours  of  French  popular  life.  In  the  troublous 
days  preceding  Richelieu's  definitive  accession  to  power  (1624), 
the  labarinadef—iL  kind  of  street  dialogue  recalling  the  earliest 
days  of  the  popular  drama — had  made  the  Pont-Neuf  the 
favourite  theatre  of  the  Parisian  populace.  Meanwhile  the 
influence  of  Spain,  which  Henry  IV.  had  overcome  in  politics, 
had  throughout  his  reign  and  afterwards  been  predominant  in 
other  spheres,  and  not  the  least  in  that  of  literature.  The  stilo 
cuUo,  of  which  Gongora  was  the  native  Spanish,  Marino  the 
Italian,  and  Lyly  the  English  representative,  asserted  its  dominion 
over  the  favourite  authors  of  French  society;  the  pastoral 
romance  of  Honor6  d'Urii — the  text-book  of  pseudo-pastoral 
gallantry — was  the  parent  of  the  romances  of  the  Scud6rys,  de 
La  CalprenUe  and  Mme  de  La  Fayette;  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouiUet  was  in  its  glory;  the  true  (not  the  false)  pricieuses  sat 
on  the  heights  of  intellectual  society;  and  J.  L.  G.  de  Balzac 
(ridiculed  in  the  earliest  French  dramatic  parody)**  and  Voiture 
were  the  dictators  of  its  literature.  Much  of  the  French  drama 
of  this  age  is  of  the  same  kind  as  its  romance-literature,  like 
which  it  fell  under  the  polite  castigation  of  Boileau's  satire. 
Heroic  love  (quite  a  technical  passion),  "fertile  in  tender  senti- 
ments," seized  hold  of  the  theatre  as  well  as  of  the  romances; 
and  La  Calprendde,  G.  de  Scud6ry  **  and  his  sister  and  others 
were  equally  fashionable  in  both  species.  The  Gascon  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  though  not  altogether  insignificant  as  a  dramatist,'* 
gained  his  chief  literary  reputation  by  a  Rabelaisian  fiction. 
Meanwhile,  Spanish  and  Italian  models  continued  to  influence 
both  branches  of  the  drama.  Everybody  knew  by  heart  Gongora's 
version  of  the  story  of  "  young  Pyramus  and  his  love  Thisbe," 
as  dramatized  by  Th.  Viaud  (1590-1636);  and  the  sentiment  of 
Tristan*'  (1601-1655)  overpowered  Herod  on  the  stage,  and 
drew  tears  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  audience.  J.  Mairet 
was  noted  for  superior  vigour.**  P.  Du  Ryer's  style  is  described 
as,  while  otherwise  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries, 

**  U  Laquais  {It  Ragaao). 

"  Us  Tromperies  (Gli  Jngauui). 

*« "  L.  du  Peschicr  "  (de  Barry),  La  Comidie  dts  comldies. 

"  L*A  mour  tyrannique,  **  Agrippine,  U  Pidant  jouL 

*'  Mariansu.  *  SopioniAt. 
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Italian  in  its  defects. '  A  mixture  of  the  forms  of  classical 
comedy  with  dements  of  Spanish  and  of  the  Italian  pastoral  was 
attempted  with  great  temporary  success  by  A.  Hardy,  a  play- 
wright who  thanked  Heaven  that  he  knew  the  precepts  of  his 
art  while  preferring  to  follow  the  demands  of  his  trade.  The 
mixture  of  styles  begun  by  him  was  carried  on  by  the  marquis  de 
Racan,^  J.  de  Rotrou  and  others;  and  among  these  comedies  of 
intrigue  in  the  Spanish  manner  the  earliest  efforts  of  Comeille 
himself*  are  to  be  classed.  Rotrou's  noteworthio'  productions* 
are  later  in  date  than  the  event  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  French  drama,  the  appearance  of  Comeille's 
Cid  (1636). 

p.  Corpeille  is  justly  revered  as  the  first,  and  in  some  respects 
the  unequalled,  great  master  of  French  tragedy,  whatever  may 
have  been  unsound  in  his  theories,  or  defective  in  his 
practice.  The  attempts  of  his  prniecessors  had  been 
^thout  life,  because  they  lacked  really  tragic  characters  and  the 
play  of  really  tragic  passions;  while  Uieir  style  had  been  either 
pedantically  imitative  or  a  medley  of  plagiarisms.  He  conquered 
tragedy  at  once  for  the  national  theatre  and  for  the  national 
literature — and  this,  not  by  a  long  tentative  process  of  produc- 
tion, but  by  a  few  masterpieces,  which  may  be  held  to  be 
comprehended  within  the  ten  years  1636  to  1646;  for  in  his 
many  later  tragedies  he  never  again  proved  fully  equal  to  himself. 
The  French  tragedy,  of  which  the  great  age  begins  with  the  Cttf, 
Horace,  CinnOt  Polyeucte  and  Rodogune,  was  not,  whatever  it 
professed  to  be,  a  copy  of  the  classical  tragedy  of  Greeks  or 
Romans,  or  an  imitation  of  the  Italian  imitations  of  these;  nor, 
though  in  his  later  tragedies  Comeille  deptended  less  and  less 
upon  characters,  and  more  and  more,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Spaniards,  upon  situations,  and  even  upon  spectacle,  were 
the  forms  of  the  Spanish  drama  able  to  assert  their  dominion 
over  the  French  tragic  stage.  The  mould  of  French  tragedy 
was  cast  by  Comeille;  but  the  creative  power  of  his  genius  was 
unable  to  fill  it  with  more  than  a  few  examples.  His  range  of 
passions  and  characters  was  limited;  he  preferred,  he  said,  the 
reproach  of  having  made  his  women  too  heroic  to  tliat  of  having 
made  his  men  effeminate.  His  actions  inclined  too  much  to 
the  exhibition  of  conflicts  political  rather  than  broadly  ethical 
in  their  significance.  The  defects  of  his  style  are  of  less  moment; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  he  was,  with  all  his  strength 
and  brilliancy,  not  one  of  those  rarest  of  artists  who  are  at  the 
same  time  the  example  and  the  despair  of  their  successors. 
The  examens  which  he  printed  of  all  his  plays  up  to  x66o  show 
how  much  self-criticism  (though  it  may  not  always  be  as  in  this 
case  consdoiu)  contributes  to  the  true  fertility  of  genius. 

In  comedy  also  Comeille  begins  the  first  great  original  epoch 
of  French  dramatic  literature;  for  it  was  to  him  that  Moliere 
owed  the  inspiration  of  the  tone  and  style  which  he  made  those 
of  the  higher  forms  of  French  comedy.  But  Le  Menteur  (the 
parent,  with  its  sequel,  of  a  numerous  dramatic  progeny  *)  was 
itself  derived  from  a  Spanish  original,*  which  it  did  not  (as  was 
the  case  with  the  CO)  transform  into  something  new.  French 
tragi-comedy  Comeille  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  invented;* 
and  of  the  mongrel  growths  of  sentimental  comedy  and  of 
domestic  drama  or  dranu,  he  rather  suggested  than  exemplified 
the  conditions. 

The  tragic  art  of  Racine  supplements  rather  than  surpasses 
that  of  his  older  contemporary.  His  works  reflect  the  serene 
and  settled  formality  of  an  age  in  which  the  sun  of 
monarchy  shone  with  an  effulgence  no  douds  seemed 
capable  of  obscuring,  and  in  which  the  life  of  a  nation  seemed 
reducible  to  the  surroundings  of  a  court.  The  tone  of  the  poetic 
literature  of  such  an  age  is  not  necessarily  unreal,  because  the 
range  of  its  ideas  is  limited,  and  because  its  forms  seem  to  exist 
by  an  immutable  authority.  That  Radne  should  permanently 
hold  the  position  which  bdongs  to  him  in  French  dramatic 

*  Les  Bert^ies.  *  MHUe :  ClUanire,  &c 

*  U  VirikMe  Saint  CtnesiiVenceslas.  » 

*  Steele.  The  Lying  Lever;  Foote.  The  Liar;  Goldoni,  H  Bugiardo. 

*  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  La  Verdad  sospuhosa, 

*  L'lUusiom  eomiqiu  is  antithetically  mixed. 


literature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  to  him  it  was  given  to  ptesat 
these  forms — the  forms  approved  by  his  age — in  what  kit 
reasonably  be  called  perfection;  and,  from  the  point  of  vier 
of  workmanship,  Sophodes  could  not  have  achievMi  men. 
What  his  plays  contain  is  another  question.    They  suit  thee- 
sdves  so  wdl  to  the  successive  phases  in  the  life  of  Louis  XI\\ 
that  Madame  de  S£vign6  described  Racine  as  having  in  ha  Utcr 
years  loved  God  as  he  nad  formerly  loved  his  mistresses;  sad 
this  sally  at  all  events  indicates  the  range  of  passions  whkb 
inspired  his  tragic  muse.    His  heroes  are  all  of  one  type — that 
of  a  gracious  gloriousness;  his  heroines  vary  in  their  fcvtancs, 
but  they  are  aU  the  "  trophies  of  love,"'  with  the  exceptka 
of  the  scriptural  figures,  which  stand  apart  from  the  resu* 
T.  Comeille,  Campbtron,  Joseph  Duch6  (X66S-1704),  Antoln  de 
Lafosse  (c.  1653-1708}  and  Quinault  were  mere  foUowen  of  «» 
or  both  of  the  great  masters  of  tragedy,  though  the  last  named 
achieved  a  reputation  of  his  own  in  the  bastard  qiedes  of  the 
opera. 

The  type  of  French  tragedy  thus  established,  like  everything 
else  which  formed  part  of  the  "  age  of  Louis  XIV.,' 
itself  as  the  definitivdy  settled  modd  of  its  kind,  and 
was  accepted  as  such  by  a  submissive  worid.  Proud 
of  its  self-imposed  fetters,  French  tragedy  dicutorially 
denied  the  liberty  of  which  it  had  deprived  itself  to  the 
art  of  which  it  claimed  to  furnish  the  highest  examples. 
Yet,  though  calling  itself  classical,  it  had  not  caught  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks.  The  devation  of  tone  which 
diaractcrizes  the  serious  drama  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  a  true 
elevation,  but  its  hdghts  do  not  lose  themsdves  in  a  sphere 
peopled  by  the  myths  of  a  national  religion,  still  less  in  the  region 
of  great  thoughts  which  ask  Heaven  to  stoop  to  the  aspiratioQs 
and  the  failures  of  man.  The  personages  of  this  drama  are 
conventional  like  its  themes,  but  the  convention  is  with  itself 
only;  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  have  not  brought  with  them  the 
cries  of  the  stem  goddesses  and  the  flame  on  the  altar  of  Artemis; 
thdr  passions  like  thdr  speech  are  cadenced  by  a  modem  measiire. 
In  construction,  the  simplidty  and  regularity  of  the  ancaent 
modeb  are  stereotyped  into  a  rigid  etiquette  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  court-theatre,  which  is  but  an  apartment  of  the  palace. 
The  unities  of  time  and  place,  with  the  Greeks  mere  rules  of 
convenience,  French  tragedy  imposes  upon  itself  as  a  permanent 
yoke.  The  Euripidean  prologue  is  judidously  exchanged  l<x 
the  exposition  of  the  first  act,  and  the  lyrical  element  essential 
to  Greek  tragedy  is  easily  suppressed  in  its  would-be  copy; 
lyrical  passages  still  occur  in  some  of  Comeille's  eariy  master- 
pieces,* but  the  chorus  is  consistently  banished,  to  reappear  only 
in  Radne's  latest  works**  as  a  scholastic  experiment  appro|xiate 
to  a  conventual  atmosphere.  Its  uses  for  explanation  and 
comment  are  served  by  the  expedient,  which  in  its  turn  becomes 
conventional,  of  the  conversations  with  confidants  and  confidamUs, 
which  more  than  sufficiently  supply  the  foil  of  general  sentiments. 
The  epical  element  is  allowed  full  play  in  narrative  passages, 
more  espedally  in  those  which  relate  parts  of  the  catastrophe,'* 
and,  while  preserving  the  stage  intact  from  realisms,  suit  them- 
selves to  the  generally  rhetorical  character  of  this  spedes  of  the 
tragic  drama.  This  character  impressed  itself  more  and  more 
upon  the  tragic  art  of  a  rhetorical  nation  in  an  age  when  the 
loftiest  themes  were  in  the  pulpit  recdving  the  most  artistic 
oratorical  treatment,  and  developed  in  the  style  of  French 
classical  tragedy  the  qualities  which  cause  it  to  become  some- 
thing  between  prose  and  poetry— or  to  appear  (in  the  phrase  of 
a  French  critic)  like  prose  in  full  dress.  The  force  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  home  out  by  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  the 
versification  of  French  tragedy  and  that  of  French  comedy  seems 
at  times  imperceptible. 

The  universal  genius  of  Voltaire  found  it  necessary  to  shine 
in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  in  tragedy  to  surpass  pre- 
decessors whom  his  own  authority  declared  to  have  surpassed 

^  Andromdque;  Phidre;  Bhtniu^  &c. 

*  E4ther\  Athaiie. 

*UCid;  Polyeucte.  »  Esther ;  Athaiie. 

*>  Corndlie,  JUdogune;  Racine,  PhHre. 
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the  efforts  of  the  Attic  muse.  Re  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
world  with  the  belief  that  his  innovations  had  imparted  a  fresh 
vitality  to  French  tragedy;  in  truth,  however,  they 
represent  no  essential  advance  in  art,  but  rather 
augmented  the  rhetorical  tendency  which  paralyses  true  dramatic 
life.  Such  life  as  his  plays  possess  lies  in  their  political  and  social 
sentiments,  their  invective  against  tyranny,'  and  their  exposure 
of  fanaticism.*  In  other  respects  his  versatility  was  barren  of 
enduring  results.  He  might  take  his  themes  from  French  history,' 
or  from  Chinese,*  or  Egyptian,*  or  Syrian,*  from  the  days  of  the 
Epigoni'  or  from  those  of  the  Crusades;*  he  might  appreciate 
Shakespeare,  with  a  more  or  less  partial  comprehension  of  his 
strength,  and  condescendingly  borrow  from  and  improve  the 
barbarian.*  But  he  added  nothing  to  French  tragedy  where  it 
was  weakest — ^in  character;  and  where  it  was  strongest — ^in 
diction — he  never  equAlled  Comeille  in  fire  or  Racine  in  refine- 
ment. While  the  critidsm  to  which  French  tragedy  in  this  age 
at  last  began  to  be  subjected  has  left  unimpaired  the  real  titles 
to  immortality  of  its  great  masters,  the  French  theatre  itself  has 
all  but  buried  in  respectful  oblivion  the  dramatic  works  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Voltaire — a  name  persistently  belittled,  but 
second  to  none  in  the  history  of  modem  progress  and  of  modem 
dviliation. 

As  it  is  of  relatively  little  interest  to  note  the  ramifications  of 
an  art  in  its  decline,  the  contrasts  need  not  be  pursued  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Voltaire,  between  his  imitator 
Bernard  Joseph  Saurin  (1706-1781),  Saurin's  royalist 
rival  de  Belloy,  Radne's  imitator  Lagrange-Chanccl 
and  Voltaire's  own  would-be  rival,  the  "terrible" 
Cr6biUon  the  elder,  who  professed  to  vindicate  to 
French  tragedy,  already  mistress  of  the  heavens  through  Comeille, 
and  of  the  earth  through  Racine,  Pluto's  supplementary  realm, 
but  who,  though  thus  essaying  to  carry  tragedy  lower,  failed 
to  carry  it  farther.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  z8th  century  French 
dasslcal  tragedy  as  a  literary  growth  was  dying  a  slow  death, 
however  numerous  might  be  the  leaves  which  sprouted  from  the 
decaying  tree.  Its  form  had  been  permanently  fixed;  and  even 
Shakespeare,  as  manipulated  by  Duds** — an  author  whose 
tastes  were  better  than  his  times— failed  to  bring  about  a  change. 
"  It  is  a  Moor,  not  a  Frenchman,  who  has  written  this  play," 
cried  a  spectator  of  Duds'  Otheih  (i  791) ;  but  Talma's  conviction 
was  almost  as  strong  as  his  capadty  was  great  for  convindng 
his  public;  and  he  certainly  did  much  to  prepare  the  influence 
which  Shakespeare  was  gradually  to  assert  over  the  French 
drama,  and  which  was  aided  by  translations,  more  especially 
that  of  Pierre  Lctouraeur  (1736-1788),  which  had  attracted  the 
sympathy  of  Diderot  and  the  execrations  of  the  aged  Voltaire." 
Meanwhile,  the  command  which  dassical  French  tragedy  con- 
tinued to  assert  over  the  stage  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the 
love  of  Roman  drapery — not  always  abundant,  but  always  in 
the  grand  style — ^which  characterized  the  Revolution,  and  which 
was  by  the  Revolution  handed  down  to  the  Empire.  It  was 
likewise,  and  more  signally,  due  to  the  great  actors  who  freed 
the  tragic  stage  from  much  of  its  artificiality  and  animated  it 
by  their  genius.  No  great  artist  has  ever  more  generously 
estimated  the  labours  of  a  predecessor  than  Talma  judged  those 
of  Le  Kain;  but  it  was  Talma  himself  whose  genius  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  reproduce  the  great  figures  of  antiqtiity  in 
the  mimic  world,  which,  like  the  world  outside,  both  required 
and  possessed  its  Caesar.  He,  like  Rachel  after  him,  reconciled 
French  classical  tragedy  with  nature;  and  it  is  upon  the  art  of 
great  original  actors  such  as  these  that  the  theatrical  future  of 
this  form  of  the  drama  in  France  depends.  Mere  whims  of  fashion 

>  Brtam;  La  UoH  de  dsar;  Siminmis. 

*  (Edite:  Le  Fanatisme  {Uakomet), 

*  AdilaUe  du  Cuesdm,  *  VOr^in  de  la  Chine, 

*  Tauis  et  ZHide,  *  Lee  Guibres.  '  Olimpie. 

*  Tamcride.  *  La,  Mori  de  dsar;  Zaire  {OtkeUo). 
»  Hamlet;  U  Rri  Uof,  &c. 

u  The  lectures  delivered  by  the  late  Professor  A.  Bcljame  at 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  m  1905-1906  may  be  mentioned  as 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  Shake- 
e'b  influence  in  France. 


—even  when  inspired  by  political  feeling— will  not  waft  back 
to  it  a  real  popularity;  nor  will  occasional  literary  aftergrowths, 
however  meritorious,  such  as  the  admirable  Lucrice  of  F.  Ponsard 
and  the  attempts  of  even  more  recent  writers,  suflice  to  re- 
establish a  living  union  between  it  and  the  progress  of  the 
national  literature. 

The  rival  influences  under  which  classical  tragedy  has  after 
a  long  struggle  virtually  bea>me  a  thing  of  the  past  in  French 
literature  are  also  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  French 
comedy,  which  under  the  co-operation  of  other  in- 
fluences produced  a  wide  variety  of  growths.  The  germs  of  most 
of  these — though  not  of  all — are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
most  versatile,  the  most  sure-footed,  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  consummate  master  of  the  comic  drama  whom  the 
world  has  known — Moli^re.  What  Moli^re  found  in 
exbtcnce  was  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  derived  from 
Spanish  or  Italian  examples,  and  the  elements  of  a  comedy  of 
character,  in  French  and  more  especially  in  Italian  farce  and 
ballet-pantomime.  Coroeille's  MenUur  had  pointed  the  way  to 
a  fuller  combination  of  character  with  intrigue,  and  in  this 
direction  Moli^re's  genius  exercised  the  height  of  its  creative 
powers.  After  beginning  with  farces,  he  produced  in  the  earliest 
of  his  plays  (from  1652),  of  which  more  than  fragments  remain, 
comedies  of  intrigue  which  are  at  the  same  time  marvellously 
lively  pictures  of  manners,  and  then  proceeded,  with  the  £cUe 
des  maris  (i 661),  to  begin  a  long  scries  of  masterpieces  of  comedy 
of  character.  Yet  even  these,  the  chief  of  which  are  altogether 
unrivalled  in  dramatic  literature,  do  not  exhaust  the  variety 
of  his  productions.  To  define  the  range  of  his  art  Is  as  difficult 
as  to  express  in  words  the  essence  of  his  genius.  For  though  he 
has  been  copied  ever  since  he  wrote,  neither  his  spirit  nor  his 
manner  has  descended  in  full  to  any  of  his  copyists,  whole  schools 
of  whom  have  missed  elements  of  both.  A  Molidre  can  only  be 
judged  in  his  relations  to  the  history  of  comedy  at  large.  He 
was  indeed  the  inheritor  of  many  forms  and  styles — remaining 
a  stranger  to  those  of  Old  Attic  comedy  only,  rooted  as  it  was 
in  the  political  life  of  a  free  imperial  dty;  though  even  the  rich 
extravagances  of  Aristophanes'  burlesque  was  not  left  wholly 
unreproduced  by  him.  Moli^re  is  both  a  satirist  and  a  humorist; 
he  displays  at  times  the  sentiments  of  a  loyal  courtier,  at  others 
that  gay  spirit  of  opposition  which  is  all  but  indispensable  to 
a  popular  French  wit.  His  comedies  offer  elaborate  and  subtle 
— even  tender — ^pictures  of  human  character  in  its  eternal  types, 
lively  sketches  of  social  follies  and  literary  extravagances,  and 
broad  appeals  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  vulgar  merriment. 
Light  and  perspicuous  in  construction,  he  is  master  of  the  delicate 
play  of  irony,  the  penetrating  force  of  wit,  and  the  expansive 
gaiety  of  frolicsome  fun.  Faithful  to  the  canons  of  artistic  taste, 
and  under  the  sure  guidance  of  true  natural  humour,  his  style 
stiits  itself  to  every  species  attempted  by  him.  His  morality  is  the 
reverse  of  rigid,  but  its  aberrations  are  not  those  of  prurience, 
nor  its  laws  those  of  pretence;  and,  wholly  free  as  he  was  from 
the  didactic  aim  which  is  foreign  to  all  tme  dramatic  representa- 
tion, the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  art  are  not  the  less 
services  rendered  to  society,  concerning  which  the  laughter  of 
genuine  comedy  tells  the  truth.  He  raised  the  comedy  of  char- 
acter out  of  the  lower  sphere  of  caricature,  and  in  his  greatest 
creations  subordinated  to  the  highest  ends  of  all  dramatic 
composition  the  plots  he  so  skilfully  built,  and  the  pictures  of 
the  manners  he  so  faithfully  reproduced. 

Even  among  the  French  comic  dramatists  of  this  age  there 
must  have  been  many  who  "  were  not  aware  "  that  MoUdre 
was  its  greatest  poet.  For  though  he  had  made  the  true  jHeUin'e 
path  luminous  to  them,  their  efforts  were  still  often 
of  a  tentative  kind,  and  one  was  reviving  Pathdin 
while  another  was  translating  the  Andria.  A  more 
unique  attempt  was  made  in  one  of  the  very  few  really 
modem  versions  of  an  Aristophanlc  comedy,  which  deserves  to 
be  called  an  original  copy — the  Plaideurs  of  Racine.  The  tragic 
poets  (Juinault  and  Campistron  likewise  wrote  comedies,  one** 

^  Quinault,L'i4fli0Kf  iM^ucref  (Newcastle  and  Drydcn's5»rJ/affi» 
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or  more  of  which  furnished  materials  to  contemporary  English 
dramatists,  as  did  one  of  the  felicitous  plays  in  which  Boursault 
introduced  Mercury  and  Aesop  into  the  theatrical  salon.*^  Antoinc 
Montflcury  (1640-1685),  Baron  and  Dancourt,  who  were  actors 
like  Moliere,  likewise  wrote  comedies.  But  if  the  mantle  of 
Molidre  can  be  said  to  have  fallen  upon  any  of  his  contemporaries 
or  successors,  this  honour  must  be  ascribed  to  J.  F.  Regnard, 
who  imitated  the  great  master  in  both  themes  and  characters,' 
while  the  skilfulness  of  his  plots,  and  his  gaiety  of  the  treatment 
even  of  subjects  tempting  into  the  by-path  of  sentimental 
comedy,'  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  comic  poet  of  original 
genius.     With  him  C.  R.  Dufresny  occasionally  collaborated. 

In  the  next  generation  (that  of  Voltaire)  comedy  gradually — 
but  only  gradually — surrendered  for  a  time  the  very  essence  of 
its  vitality  to  the  seductions  of  a  hybrid  species,  which  disguised 
its  identity  under  more  than  a  single  name.  A.  R.  le  Sage, 
who  as  a  comic  dramatbt  at  first  followed  successfully  in  the 
footsteps  of  Molidre,  proved  himself  on  the  stage  as  well  as  in 
picturesque  fiction  a  keen  observer  and  inimitable  satirist  of 
human  life.*  The  light  texture  of  the  playful  and  elegant  art 
of  J.  B.  L.  Cresset  was  shown  on  the  stage  in  a  character  comedy 
of  merit;*  and  in  a  comedy  which  reveab'  something  of  his 
pointed  wit,  A.  Piron  produced  something  like  a  new  type  of 
enduring  ridiculousness.*  P.  C.  de  Marivaux,  the  French 
Spectator,  is  usually  supposed  to  have  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  the  "  old  "  French  comedy  and  the  "  new  "  and 
bastard  variety.  Yet,  though  his  minute  analysis  of  the  tender 
passion  excited  the  scorn  of  Voltaire,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  in  marivaudage  proper  the  wit  holds  the  balance  to  the 
sentiment,  and  that  in  some  of  this  frequently  misjudged  writer's 
earlier  and  most  delightful  plays  the  elegance  and  gaiety  of  diction 
are  as  irresistible  as  the  pathetic  sentiment,  which  is  in  fact  rather 
an  ingredient  in  his  comedy  than  the  pervading  characteristic  of 
it.^  Some  of  the  comedies  of  P.  H.  Dcstouchcs  no  doubt  have  a 
serious  basis,  and  in  his  later  plays  he  comes  near  to  a  kind  of 
drama  in  which  the  comic  purpose  has  been  virtually  sub- 
merged.* The  writer  who  is  actually  to  be  credited  with  the 
transition  to 'sentimental  comedy,  and  who  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  change  which  he  was  helping  to  effect,  was  Nivelle  de  La 
Chauss£e,  in  whose  hands  French  comedy  became  a  champion  of 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  reproduced  the  sentiments— in 
one  instance  even  the  characters— of  Richardson.*  To  his  play 
La  Fausse  Antipathic  the  author  supplied  a  critiqiu,  amounting 
to  an  apology  for  the  new  species  of  which  it  was  designed  as 
an  example. 

The  new  species  known  as  comidie  larmoyanU  was  now  fairly 
in  the  ascendant;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  even 
Voltaire,  who  had  deprecated  the  innovation,  had  to  yield  to  a 
power  greater  than  his  own,  and  introduced  the  sentimental 
element  into  some  of  his  comedies.**  The  further  step,  by  which 
comidie  larmoyarde  was  transformed  into  tragtdie  bourgeoises 
from  which  the  comic  element  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
extruded,  was  taken  by  a  great  French  writer,  D.  Diderot;  to 
whose  influence  it  was  largely  due  that  the  species  which  had 
attained  to  this  consummation  for  more  than  a  generation  ruled 
supreme  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  Europe.  But  the  final 
impulse,  as  Diderot  himself  virtually  acknowledged  in  the 
eniretiens  subjoined  by  him  to  his  FiU  naturd  (1757),  had  been 

*  Le  Mereure  gatant;  Asope  i  /a  viOe;  £sope  i  la  com  (Vanbrugh, 
Aesqp). 

*Le  Bal  (if.  de  Pourceaugnac) ;  Geronte  in  Le  Ligataire  itniversel 
(Argan  in  Le  Malade  imaginaire) ;  La  Critique  du  L,  {La  C.  de  I'icoU 
desfemmes). 

>  Le  Joueur;  Le  Ligataire  unioersd. 

*  Crispin  riwU  de  son  mattre;  Turcaret. 

*  Le  Michanl.  *  La  MHromanie. 

'  Le  Jeu  de  f  amour  el  du  iMsard;  Le  Legs;  La  Surprise  de  Vamour; 
Les  Fausses  Confidences;  L'E^euve. 

*  Le  PkHosopke  marii;  Le  Clorieux;  Le  DissiptUeur. 

*  La  Fausse  Antipathje;  Le  Priiugi  i  la  mode;  L'Ecole  des  amis; 
Miluside;  PamHa.  L'Ecole  des  mires  was  the  play  which  Frederick 
the  Great  described  as  turning  the  stage  into  a  bureau  giniral  de  la 
fadeur. 

I*  See  especially  Nanine,  founded  on  the  original  PamBa, 


given  by  a  far  humbler  citizen  of  the  world  of  letters,  the  author 
of  The  London  Merchant.  Diderot's  own  plays  were  a  literary 
rather  than  a  theatrical  success.  Le  Fits  naturd  ou  Us  Spremes 
dc  la  vertu  was  not  publicly  performed  till  1771,  and  then  only 
in  deference  to  the  determination  of  a  single  actor  of  the  Fiancais 
(Mol£);  nor  was  the  performance  of  it  repeated.  Diderot's 
second  play,  Le  Pirc  defamille,  printed  in  1758  with  a  Disceurs 
sur  la  poisie  dramatique,  went  through  a  few  public  performances 
in  1761;  and  a  later  revival  was  unsucccssfiil.  But  "at  a 
distance,"  as  was  well  said,  the  effect  of  Diderot's  endeavours,  the 
earlier  in  particular,  was  extremely  great,  and  Lessing,  though 
very  critical  as  to  particular  points,  greatly  helped  to  spread  it. 
Diderot  had  for  the  first  time  consciously  sought  to  proclaim  the 
theatre  an  agency  of  social  reform,  and  to  entrust  to  it  as  its 
task  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  philanthropy.  Though 
the  execution  of  his  dramatic  works  fell  far  short  of  his  aims; 
though  Madame  de  Sta£l  was  not  far  wrong  in  denouncing  them 
as  exhibiting  not  nature  itself,  but  "  the  affectation  of  nature," 
yet  they  contained,  in  a  measure  almost  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  the  modern  drama,  the  fermenting  element  which  never  seems 
to  subside.  Their  author  announced  them  as  examples  of  a  third 
dramatic  form — the  gatre  sirieitx— which  he  declared  to  be  the 
consummation  of  the  dramatic  art.  Making  vrar  upon  the  frigid 
artificiality  of  classical  tragedy,  he  banished  verse  from  the  new 
species.  The  effect  of  these  plays  was  intended  to  qpring  from 
their  truth  to  nature — a  truth  such  as  no  spectator  could  mistake, 
and  which  should  bring  home  its  moral  teachings  to  the  business 
as  well  as  the  bosoms  of  all.  The  theatre  was  to  become  a  real 
and  realistic  school  of  the  principles  of  society  and  of  the  conduct 
of  life — it  was,  in  other  words,  to  usurp  functions  with  which 
it  has  no  concern,  and  to  essay  the  direct  reformation  of  mankind. 
The  idea  was  neither  new  nor  just;  but  its  speciousness  will 
probably  continue  to  commend  it  to  many  enthusiastic  minds, 
whensoever  and  in  whatsoever  shape  it  is  revived. 

From  this  point  the  history  of  the  French  drama  becomes 
that  of  a  conflict  between  an  enfeebled  artistic  school  and  a 
tendency  which  is  hardly  to  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  a  school  at  all.  Among  the  successful  dramatists 
following  on  Diderot  may  be  mentioned  the  critical  of  the' 
and  versatile  J.  F.  Marmontel,  and  more  especially 
M.J.  Sedaine,  who  though  chiefly  working  for  the  opera,  Jjl*** 
produced  two  comedies  of  acknowledged  merit,"  P.  A.C.  ^^^^^^ 
de  Beaumarchais  (1732-1 799)*  who  Jot  his  early  senti- 
•  mental  plays,"  in  which  he  imitated  Diderot,  invented  the  appella- 
tion drame — so  convenient  in  its  vagueness  that  it  became  the 
accepted  name  of  the  hybrid  species  to  which  they  belonged^ 
in  two  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  the  famous  Barbier  de  SivUle 
and  the  still  more  famous  Mariage  de  Figaro^  boldly  carried 
comedy  back  into  its  old  Spanish  atmosphere  of  intrigue;  but, 
while  surpassing  all  his  predecessors  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
constructed  his  frivolous  plots,  he  drew  his  characters  with  a 
lightness  and  sureness  of  touch  peculiar  to  himself,  animated 
his  dialogue  with  an  unparalleled  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  seasoned 
action  as  well  as  dialogue  with  a  political  and  social  meaning, 
which  caused  his  epigrams  to  become  proverbs,  and  which  maHks 
his  Figaro  as  a  herald  of  the  Revolution.  Such  plays  as  these 
were  ill  suited  to  the  rule  of  the  despot  whose  vigilance  could  not 
overlook  their  significance.  The  comedy  of  the  empire  is,  in  the 
hands  of  Collin  d'Harleville,  Louis  Picard  (1769-1828),  A.  Duval, 
£tienne  and  others,  mamly  a  harmless  comedy  of  manners; 
nor  was  the  attempted  innovation  of  N.  Lemercier— who  was 
fain  to  invent  a  new  species,  that  of  historical  comedy—more  than 
a  flattering  self-delusion.  The  theatre  had  its  share  in  all  the 
movements  and  changes  which  ensued  in  France;  though  the 
most  important  revolution  which  the  drama  itself  was  to  undergo 
was  not  one  of  wholly  native  origin.  Those  branches  of  the 
drama  which  belong  specifically  to  the  history  of  the  opera,  or 
which  associate  themselves  with  it,  are  here  passed  by.  Among 
them  was  the  vaudeville  (from  Val  de  Vire  in  Calvados),  which 

"  Le  Pkilosophe  sans  le  saooir;  La  Gageure  imtrhme.  . 

tt  cf .  Euginte  (the  original  of  Goethe's  Clavigo)  and  Les  DeuxAmtt, 
*  or  Le  Nigociant  de  Lyon, 
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began  as  an  interspersion  of  pantomime  with  the  airs  of  popular 
songs,  and  which,  after  the  Italian  masks  had  been  removed 
from  it,  was  cultivated  by  Ponsard  and  Marmontel, 
while  Sedaine  wrote  a  didactic  poem  on  the  subject 
(1756).  Sedaine  was  the  father  of  the  opira-camique 
proper;  *  Marmontel,'  as  well  as  Rousseau,*  likewise  composed 
opireUa — a  smaller  sort  of  opera,  at  first  of  the  pastoral  variety; 
and  these  flexible  species  easily  entered  into  combination.  The 
mdodrama  proper,  of  which  the  invention  b  also  attributed  to 
Rousseau,*  in  its  latter  development  became  merely  a  drama 
accentuated  by  music,  though  usually  in  little  need  of  any 
accentuation. 

The  chief  home  of  the  regular  drama,  however,  demanded 
efforts  of  another  kind.  At  the  Thi&tre  Francais,  or  Com6die 
Francaise,  whose  history  as  that  of  a  single  company 
of  actors  had  begun  in  1680,  the  party-strife  of  the 
times  made  itself  audible;  and  the  most  prominent  tragic 
poet  of  the  Revolution,  M.  J.  de  Ch^m'cr,  a  disciple  of  Voltaire 
in  dramatic  poetry  as  well  as  in  political  philosophy,  wrote  for 
the  national  stage  the  historical  drama — ^with  a  political  moral  * 
— in  which  in  the  memorable  year  1789  the  actor  Talma  achieved 
his  first  complete  triumph.  But  the  victorious  Revolution 
proclaimed  among  other  liberties  that  of  the  theatres  in  Paris, 
of  which  soon  not  less  than  50  were  open.  In  1807  the  empire 
restricted  the  number  to  9,  and  reinstated  the  Th^itre  Fran^ais 
in  sole  possession  (or  neariy  such)  of  the  right  of  performing  the 
classic  drama.    No  writer  of   note    was,  however. 


tmOm  tempted  or  inspired  by  the  rewards  and  other  en- 
nmrnmOe  couragjcmcnts  offered  by  Napoleon  to  produce  such  a 
"^**"'  *  classic  tragedy  as  the  emperor  would  have  willingly 
stamped  from  out  of  the  earth.  The  tragedies  of  C.  Delavigne 
represent  the  transition  from  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  classical 
to  the  ambitious  beginnings  of  the  romantic  school  of  the  French 
drama. 

Of  modem  romantic  drama  in  France  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  it  derives  some  of  its  characteristics  from  the  general 
movement  of  romanticism  which  in  various  ways  and 
'^  at  various  points  of  time  transformed  nearly  every 

modem  European  literature,  others  from  the  rhetorical 
tendency  which  is  a  French  national  feature.  Victor 
Hugo  was  the  founder  whom  it  followed  in  a  spirit  of  high  emprise 
to  success  upon  success,  his  own  being  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all;*  A.  Dumas  the  elder  its  unshrinking  middleman.  The 
marvellous  fire  and  grandeur  of  genius  of  the  former,  always  in 
extremes  but  often  most  sublime  at  the  height  of  danger,  was 
nowhere  more  signally  such  than  in  the  drama;  Dumas  was  a 
Briareos,  working,  however,  with  many  hands  besides  his  own. 
Together  with  them  may,  with  more  or  less  precision,  be  classed 
in  the  romantic  school  of  dramatists  A.  de  Vigny '  and  Gecige 
Sand,*  neither  of  whom,  however,  attained  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  drama,  and  Jules  Sandeau;*  A.  de  Musset,  whose  origin- 
ality pervades  all  his  plays,  but  whose  later  works,  more  especially 
in  his  prose  "  proverbs  "  and  pieces  of  a  similar  kind,  have  a 
flavour  of  a  delicacy  altogether  indescribable  ;>*  perhaps  also 
P.  Mirimie  (1803-1870),  who  invented  not  only  Spanish  dramas 
but  a  Spanish  dramatist,  and  who  was  never  more  audacious 
than  when  he  seemed  most  naif. " 

The  romantic  school  was  not  destined  to  exercise  a  permanent 
control  over  French  public  taste;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  brief  classical  revival  begun  by 
F.  PoDSard,  and  continued,  though  in  closer  contact  with  modem 

*  Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  &c. 

*  Zimire  et  Ator;  Jeannol  et  Jeannette. 

*  Les  Muus  galarUes ;  Le  Devin  du  viltage.  *  Pygmalion. 

*  Ckaries  IX,  ou  I'icole  des  rois. 

*Hemani  (1839):  Le  Rot  s'amuse;  Ruy  Bias:  Ler  Bur  groves,  &c 
EvTO  in  Torquemada,  the  fruit  of  Its  author's  old  age,  and  full  of 
bombfltft,  the  original  power  has  not  alto^ther  gone  out. 
^Ckatterton.  •  Franfots  U  ekampi:  Qcudie. 

*Le  Cendre  de  li.  Poirier. 

"Onne  badine  pas  aeu  Vamout,  as  interpreted  by  Delaunay.  must 
al«rays  remain  the  most  exquisite  type  of  this  inimitable  genre. 

"  Thidtre  de  Clara  Ootid.  La  FamiUe  Carvajai^  one  of  these  pieces, 
treats  the  same  story  as  that  of  The  Cenci. 


ideas,  both  by  him"  and  by  E.  Augier,  a  dramatist  who 
gradually  attained  to  an  extraordinary  effectiveness  in  the  self- 
restrained  treatment  of  social  as  well  as  of  historical 
themes."  While  the  theatrical  fecundity  and  the 
remarkable  constructive  ability  of  E.  Scribe  >*  supplied 
a  long  series  of  productions  attesting  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
playwright's  mastery  over  the  secrets  of  his  craft  the  name  of  his 
competitors  is  legion.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  if  only 
as  the  authors  of  two  of  the  most  successful  plays  of  the  historictd 
species  produced  in  the  century,  two  writers  of  great  eminence— 
C.  Delavigne"  and  E.'Legouv6.**  Later  devdopments  of  the 
drama  bore  the  impress  of  a  period  of  social  decay,  prepared  to 
probe  its  own  sufferings,  while  glad  at  times  to  take  refuge  in 
the  gaiety  traditional  in  France  in  her  more  light-hearted  days, 
but  which  even  then  had  not  yet  deserted  either  French  sodal 
life  or  the  theatre  which  reflected  it.  After  a  fashion  which 
would  have  startled  even  Diderot,  while  recalling  his  efforts 
in  the  earnestness  of  its  endeavour  to  arouse  moral  interests 
to  which  the  theatre  had  long  been  a  stranger,  A.  Dumas  the 
younger  set  himself  to  reform  society  by  means  of  the  stage. " 
But  the  technical  skill  which  he  and  contemporary  dramatbts 
dbplayed  in  the  execution  of  their  self-imposed  task  was  such  as 
had  been  undreamt  of  by  Diderot.  O.  Feuillet,  more  eminent 
as  a  novelbt  than  on  the  stage,  applied  himself,  though  with 
the  aid  of  fewer  prefaces,  to  the  solution  of  the  same  or  similar 
problems;  while  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  V.  Sardou 
and  hb  unfailing  constmctive  skill  was  applied  by  him  to  almost 
every  kind  of  serious,  or  serio-comic,  drama — even  the  most 
solid  of  all."  In  the  same  period,  while  E.  Pailleron  revived  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  tendencies  of  the  best  French  satirical 
comedy  in  ridiculing  the  pompous  pretentiousness  of  learning 
for  its  own  sake,"  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  E.  Labiche  changed 
into  something  not  altogether  similar  in  the  productions  of  the 
comic  muse  of  L.  Hal£vy  and  H.  Meilhac,  ranging  from  the 
licence  of  the  musical  burlesque  which  was  the  congenial  delight 
of  the  later  days  of  the  Second  Empire  to  a  spedes  of  comedy 
in  which  the  ingredients  of  bitterness  and  even  of  sadness  found 
a  place." 

Dramatic  critidsm  in  France  has  had  a  material  share  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  deep  as  well  as  wide  national  interest  in  the 

preservation  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence  both  in    

the  performance  of  plays  and  in  the  plays  themselves.  ',^tbo 
Among  its  modem  representatives  the  foremost  place 
would  probably  be  by  common  consent  allowed  to  ff/^*^ 
F.  Sarcey,  whose  Monday  theatrical  feuilleton  in  the 
Temps  was  long  awaited  week  by  week  as  an  oracle  of 
dramaturgy.  But  he  was  only  the  first  among  equab,  and  the 
successor  and  the  predecessor  of  writers  who  have  at  least 
sought  to  be  equal  to  a  function  of  real  public  importance.  For 
it  seems  hardly  within  the  range  of  probability  to  suppose  that 
the  theatre  will  for  many  a  generation  to  come  lose  the  hold 
which  it  has  established  over  the  intdlectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathies of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  educated — to  say  nothing  of  a 
great  part  of  the  half-educated — population  of  France.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  creative  activity  of  French 
dramatic  literature  b  certain  to  endure.  Since  the  great  changes 
set  in  which  were  consequent  upon  the  disastrous  war  of  1870, 
French  dramatic  literature  has  reflected  more  than  one  phase  of 
national  sentiment  and  opinion,  and  has  represented  the  aspira- 
tions, the  sympathies  and  the  philosophy  of  life  of  more  than  one 
class  in  the  community.  Thus  it  has  had  its  episodes  of  reaction 
in  the  midst  of  an  onward  flow  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
predict  the  end.  The  tendency  of  what  can  only  vaguely  be 
described  as  the  naturalistic  school  of  writers  has  corresponded 
to  that  even  more  prominent  in  the  dramatic  literatures  of 

"  Lucrke  (1843):  L'Honneur  et  Pargent;  Charlotte  Corday. 
"  La  Cigui:  L'Aveniurihe;  GabrieUe;  Le  Fiis  de  Ciboyer,  Ac. 
>«  VaUrte:  Bertrand  et  Raton;  Le  Verre  d'eau,  &c. 
"  Louis  XI.  ••  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 

^  La  Dame  aux  camHias;  Le  Demi-monde;  Le  SuPplue  d'une 
femme;  Les  Idies  de  Mme  Aubray;  L'£iranfire:  FranciUon. 
*  Les  Pattes  de  mouche;  Nos  bons  viUageou;  Patrie. 
■  Le  Monde  oH  Von  s'ennuie.  *  Frou-frou. 
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certain  other  European  nations;  but  It  must  be  aDowed  that  a 
new  poetic  will  have  to  be  constructed  if  the  freedom  of  develop- 
ment which  the  dramatic,  like  all  other  arts,  is  entitled  to 
claim  is  to  be  reconciled  to  laws  dedudble  from  the  whole 
previous  histoiy  of  the  drama.  The  reaction  towards  earlier 
forms  has  asserted  itself  in  various  ways — through  the  poetic 
plays  of  the  later  years  of  F.  Copp^e ;  in  the  success  (notable  for 
reasons  other  than  artistic)  of  Vicomte  H.  de  Bomier's  first 
tragedy;  and  of  late  more  e^>ecially  in  the  dramas — highly 
original  and  truly  romantic  in  both  form  and  treatment— of 
E.  Rostand. 

The  art  of  acting  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  measure 
of  contemporary  literary  productivity,  even  in  France,  where 
the  connexion  between  dramatic  literature  and  the  stage  has 
perhaps  been  more  continuously  intima'e  than  in  many  other 
countries.  Talma  and  MUe  Mars  flouri^aed  in  one  of  the  most 
barren  ages  of  the  French  literary  drama;  and  though  this 
cannot  be  asserted  of  the  two  most  brilliant  stars  of  the  French 
19th  century  tragic  stage,  Rachel  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  or  of 
their  comic  contemporaries  from  Frfd^rick-Lemaltre  down  to 
types  less  unique  than  the  "Talma  of  the  boulevards,"  the 
constantly  accumulating  experience  of  the  successive  schools 
of  acting  in  France  may  here  ensure  to  the  art  a  future  not  less 
notable  than  its  past.  Moreover,  the  French  theatre  has  long 
been,  and  is  more  than  ever  likely  to  continue,  an  affair  of  the 
state  as  well  as  of  the  nation;  and  the  judicious  policy  of  not 
leaving  the  chief  theatres  at  the  mercy  of  shifting  fashion  and 
the  base  demands  of  idleness  and  sensuality  wiU  remain  the 
surest  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  both  in 
principle  and  in  practice.  So  long  as  France  continues  to  main- 
tain her  ascendancy  over  other  nations  in  matters  of  taste,  and 
in  much  else  that  adorns,  brightens  and  quickens  social  life, 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  French  theatre  over  the  theatres 
of  other  nations  is  likewise  assured.  But  dramatic  literature  is 
becoming  international  to  a  degree  hardly  dreamt  of  half  a 
century  ago;  and  the  distinctive  devek)pment  of  the  French 
theatre  cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
national  drama  in  retaining  and  devetoping  its  own  most  char- 
acteristic .qualities.  Its  history  shows  periods  of  marvellously 
rapid  advance,  of  hardly  less  swift  decline,  and  of  frequent 
though  at  times  fitful  recovery.  Its  future  may  be  equally 
varied;  but  it  wiU  remain  not  less  dependent  on  the  conditions 
which  in  every  people,  ancient  or  modem,  have  proved  to  be 
indispensable  to  national  vigour  and  vitality.  (A.  W.  W.) 

Recent  French  Drama. — The  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  lolh 
century  witnessed  an  important  change  in  the  constructive 
methods,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  tendendes,  of  the  French  play- 
wrights. Of  the  two  leading  dramatists  who  reigned  supreme 
over  the  haute  conUdie  in  1875,  one,  £mile  Augier.  had  almost 
ended  his  career,  but  the  other,  Alexandre  Dumas,  was  to  main- 
tain his  ascendancy  for  many  years  longer.  Sardou's  fertility 
of  invention,  and  extraordinary  cleverness  at  manipulating  a 
complicated  intrigue,  were  also  greatly  admired,  and  much  was 
expected  from  Edouard  Pailleron's  brilliant  and — as  it  seemed — 
inexhaustible  wit  in  satirizing  the  whims  and  weaknesses  of 
high-bom  and  highly-cultured  society.  Alexandre  Dumas  had 
created  and  still  monopolized  the  problem  play,  of  which  Lt 
Demi-monde,  Le  Fils  naturel,  La  Question  d*argent,  Les  Idles  de 
Madame  Auhray,  La  Femme  de  Claude,  Monsieur  Alphonse^  La 
Viiile  de  noces,  L'^trangiret  FrandUon  and  Denise  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  characteristic  q>ecimcns.  The  problem 
play  is  the  presentation  of  a  particular  case,  with  a  view  to  a 
general  conclusion  on  some  important  question  of  human  conduct. 
This  afforded  the  author,  who  was,  in  his  way,  a  moralist  and  a 
reformer,  excellent  opportunities  for  humorous  discussions  and 
the  display  of  that  familiar  eloquence  which  was  his  greatest 
gift  and  most  effective  faculty.  Among  other  subjects,  the  social 
position  of  women  had  an  all-powerful  attraction  for  his  mind, 
and  many  of  his  later  plays  were  written  with  the  object  of 
placing  in  strong  relief  the  remarkable  inequality  of  the  sexes, 
both  as  regards  freedom  of  action  and  responsibility,  in  modem 
DArriage.    Like  all  the  dramatists  of  his  time,  he  adhered  to 


Scribe's  mode  of  play-writing— a  mixture  of  the  drame  bouritois, 
as  initiated  by  Diderot,  and  the  comedy  of  character  and  maimen, 
long  in  vogue — from  the  days  of  Moli^,  Regnard,  Destoudies 
and  Marivaux,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  In 
his  prefaces  Dumas  often  undertook  the  defence  of  the  system 
which,  in  his  estimation,  was  best  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  artist,  the  humorist  and  the  moralist— a  dramatist  being, 
as  he  conceived,  a  combination  of  the  three. 

Though  the  majority  of  French  playgoers  continued  to  sde 
with  him,  and  to  cling  to  the  time-honoured  theatrical  beliefs, 
a  few  young  men  were  beginning  to  murmur  against  the  too 
elaborate  mechanism  and  artificial  logic.  Scribe  and  his  suc- 
cessors, whose  plays  were  a  combination  of  comedy  and  drama, 
were  wont  to  devote  the  first  act  to  a  brilliant  and  witty  presenta- 
tion of  personages,  then  to  crowd  the  following  scenes  with 
incidents,  untU  the  action  was  brought  to  a  climax  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act,  invariably  conduding,  in  the  fifth,  with  an 
optimistic  dinouement,  just  before  midnight,  the  time  appointed 
by  police  regulations  for  the  dosing  of  playhouses.  At  the  same 
time  a  more  serious  and  far-reaching  criticism  was  levelled  at  the 
very  principles  on  which  the  conception  of  human  life  was  then 
dependenL  A  new  philosophy,  based  on  sdentific  research, 
had  been  gradually  gaining  ground  and  penetrating  the  French 
mind.  A  host  of  bold  writers  had  been  trying,  with  considerable 
firmness  and  continuity  of  purpose,  to  start  a  new  kind  of  fiction, 
writing  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  determinist  theories  of 
Auguste  Comte,  Darwin  and  Taine.  The  long-disputed  success 
of  the  Naturalistic  School  carried  everything  before  it  during 
the  years  1875-1885,  and  its  triumphant  leaders  were  tempted 
to  make  the  best  of  their  advantage  by  armexing  a  new  province 
and  establishing  a  footing  on  the  stage.  In  this  they  failed 
signally,  either  when  they  were  assisted  by  professional  dramatists 
or  when  left  to  their  own  resources.  It  became  evident  that 
Naturalism,  to  be  made  acceptable  on  the  stage,  would  have  to 
undergo  a  special  process  of  transformation  and  be  haoaled  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Henry  Becque  succeeded  in  embodying  the  new 
theories  in  two  plays,  which  at  first  met  with  very  indifferent 
success,  but  were  revived  at  a  later  period,  and  finally  obtained 
permanent  recognition  in  the  French  theatre — even  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  most  leamed  critics,  when  they  discovered, 
or  fancied  they  discovered,  that  Bccque's  comedies  agreed,  in 
the  main,  with  Molidre's  conception  of  dramatic  art.  In  La 
Corbeaux  and  La  Parisienne  the  plot  is  very  simple;  the  episodes 
are  inddents  taken  from  ordinary  life.  No  extraneous  character 
is  introduced  to  discuss  moral  and  social  theories,  or  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  psychology  of  the  real  dramatis  personae,  or  to  suggest 
humorous  observations  about  the  progress  of  the  dramatic  action. 
The  characters  are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale  in  thdr  own  words, 
which  are  sometimes  very  comical,  sometimes  very  repulsive, 
but  purport  to  be  always  true  to  nature.  Human  will,  which 
was  the  soul  and  mainspring  of  French  tragedy  in  the  X7th 
century,  and  played  such  a  paramount  part  in  the  drame  bourieois 
and  the  haute  comldie  of  the  Z9th.  appears  in  M.  Becque*s  plays 
to  have  fallAi  from  its  former  exalted  position  and  to  have  ceased 
to  be  a  free  agent.  It  is  a  mere  passive  instrimient  to  our  irmer 
desires  and  instincts  and  appetites,  which,  in  thdr  turn,-  ob<^ 
natural  bws.  Thus,  in  Becque's  comedies,  as  in  the  old  Greek 
drama,  destiny,  not  man,  is  the  chief  actor,  the  real  but  unseen 
protagonist. 

Becque  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  and  when  he  died,  in  1S99, 
it  was  remarked  that  he  had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  bis  life  in 
comparative  inactivity.  But  during  these  years  his  young  and 
ardent  disciples  had  ^>ared  no  effort  in  putting  their  master's 
theories  to  the  test.  It  had  occurred  to  a  gifted  and  enterprising 
actor-manager,  named  Andr£  Antoine,  that  the  time  had  ccme 
for  trying  dramatic  experiments  hi  a  continued  and  methodical 
manner.  For  this  purpose  he  gathered  around  him  a  number 
of  young  authors,  and  produced  their  plays  bdore  a  selett 
audience  of  subscribers,  who  had  paid  in  advance  for  their  season- 
tickets  The  entertainment  was  a  strictly  private  one.  In  this 
way  Antoine  made  himself  independent  of  the  censors,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  no  longer  obliged  to  consider  the  requirements 
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of  the  avenge  playgoer,  as  is  the  case  with  oidinary  managers, 
anxious,  above  all  things,  to  secure  long  runs.  At  the  Thi&tie 
Libre  the  most  successful  play  was  not  to  be  performed  for  more 
than  three  nights. 

The  reform  attempted  was  to  consist  in  the  elimination  of  what 
was  contrary  to  nature  in  Dumas's  and  Augier's  comedies:  of 
the  iningue  paraiiiU  or  underplot,  of  the  over-numerous  and 
improbable  incidents  which  followed  the  first  act  and  taxed  the 
spectator's  memory  to  the  verge  of  fatigue;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
conventional  dincuementior  which  there  was  no  justification. 
A  true  study  of  character  was  to  take  the  phux  of  Sardou's 
complicated  fabrications  and  Dumas's  •  problem  plays.  The 
authors  would  present  the  ^)ectator  with  a  fragment  of  life,  but 
would  force  no  conclusion  upon  him  at  the  termination  of  the 
play.  The  reformation  in  histrionic  art  was  to  proceed  apace. 
The  actors  and  actresses  of  the  preceding  period  had  striven 
to  give  full  effect  to  certain  witty  utterances  of  the  author,  or  to 
preserve  and  to  develop  their  own  personal  peculiarities  or 
oddities.  Antoine  and  Ids  fdlow-artists  did  their  best  to  make 
the  public  realize,  in  every  word  and  every  gesture,  the  character- 
istic features  and  ruling  passions  of  the  men  and  women  they  were 
■uppoaed  to  represent 

It  was  in  the  early  autumn  of '2887  that  the  Th£&tre  Libre 
opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time.  It  strug(^  on  for  eight 
yean  amidst  unfaiUng  curiosity,  but  npt  without  encountering 
some  adverse,  or  even  derisive,  criticism  from  a  considenble 
portion  of  the  public  and  the  press.  The  Th6&tre  Libre  brought 
under  public  notice  such  men  as  George  Courteline  and  George 
Ancey,  who  gave  req)ectively,  in  Bonbourodu  and  La  Dupe, 
spedxnens  of  a  comic  vein  called  the  "  comique  cnui"  Fabre,  in 
VArgttUf  approached  if  not  surpassed  his  master,  Henry  Becque. 
Brieux,  ui  Blanckette,  gave  promise  of  talent,  which  he  has  since 
in  a  great  measure  justified.  In  Les  PossSes  and  VEttven  (Pune 
sainte,  by  Francois  de  Curel,  were  found  evidences  of  dramatic 
vigour  and  concentrated  energy,  allied  with  a  remarkable  gift 
for  the  minute  analysis  of  feeling.  Antoine's  activity  was  not 
exclusively  confined  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  Naturalistic 
School;  be  included  the  Norwegian  drama  in  his  programme, 
and  successively  produced  several  of  Ibsen's  plays.  They 
received  a  large  amount  of  attention  from  the  critics,  the  views 
then  expressed  ranging  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  the 
bitterest  irony.  Frandsque  Sarcey  was  decidedly  hostile,  and 
Jules  Lemaltre,  who  ranked  next  to  him  in  authority,  ventured 
to  suggest  that  Ibsen's  ideas  were  nothing  better  than  long- 
discarded  social  and  Uterary  paradoxes,  borrowed  from  Pierre 
Leroux  through  George  Sand,  and  returned  to  the  French 
market  as  novelties.  Ibsen  was  not  undentood  by  the  French 
public  at  large,  though  his  influence  could  be  deariy  traced  on 
thoo^tful  men  like  Paul  Hervieu  and  Francois  de  Curel. 

The  authon  of  the  Thf&tre  Libre  were  sadly  wanting  in  tact 
and  patience.  They  went  at  once  to  extremes,  and,  whik  trying 
to  free  themselves  from  an  obsolete  form  oi  drama,  fell  into  a  state 
of  anarchy.  If  a  too  elabonte  plot  is  a  fault,  no  plot  at  all  is  an 
absurdity.  The  old  school  had  been  severely  taken  to  task  for 
devoting  the  first  act  to  the  delineation  of  character,  and  the 
delineation  of  character  was  now  found  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  |day;  and  worse  still,  most  of  these  young  men 
seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  importiikg  a  low  vocabulary  on  to  the 
stage;  they  made  it  their  special  object  to  place  before  the  q>ec- 
tator  revolting  pictures  of  the  grossest  immorality.  In  this  they 
were  supported  by  a  knot  of  iKMsy  and  unwise  admirers,  whose 
miylarrd  approval  largely  contributed  towards  bringing  an 
otherwise  useful  and  interesting  undertaking  into  disrepute. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  lapse  of  eight  yean  the  little  group 
collected  round  Antoine  had  lost  in  cohesion  and  spirit,  that  it  was 
both  less  hopeful  and  less  compact  than  it  had  been  at  the  outset 
of  the  campaign.  But  some  authon  who  had  kept  aloof  from 
the  movement  were  not  dow  in  reaping  the  moral  and  intellectiial 
profit  of  these  tentative  experiments.  Among  them  must  be 
died  George  de  Porto-Riche,  Henri  Lavedan,  Paul  Hervieu, 
Maurice  Donnay  and  Jules  Lemaitre.  Alone  among  the  authon 
of  the  TbUtre  Libre,  £.  Brieuz  secured  an  assured  position  on 


the  reguUr  stage.  Instead  of  attacking  the  vices  and  follies  of  his 
times,  he  has  made  a  name  by  satirizing  the  weak  points  or  the 
wrong  application  of  certain  fundamental  prindplcs  by  which 
modem  institutions  are  supported.  He  mocked  at  universal 
suffrage  in  VEngrenage,  at  art  in  Minages  d*artist€s,  at  popular 
instruction  in  Blancketle,  at  charity  in  Leis  Bienfaiteurs,  at 
sdence  in  L'^vasion,  and  then  at  law  in  La  Robe  rouge. 
Of  Les  Trots  Filles  de  M.  Dupont,  one  is  an  old  maid  with  a  strong 
bent  towards  mysticism,  another  is  a  star  in  the  demi-monde, 
and  the  third  is  married.  Ndther  religion,  nor  free  love,  nor 
marriage  has  made  one  of  the  three  happy.  The  strange  fact 
about  Brieux  is  that  he  propounds  his  uncomfortable  ideas  with 
an  incredible  amount  of  dash  and  ^>iriL 

All  the  plays  written  by  the  above-mentioned  authon,  and  by 
those  who  follow  in  thdr  steps,  have  been  said  to  constitute 
the  "new  comedy."  But  one  may  question  the  advisability 
of  applying  the  same  name  to  literary  works  which  present  so 
little,  if  any,  family  likeness.  It  was  tadtly  agreed  to  remove 
the  intricades  of  the  plot  and  the  forced  ditumemefU.  But  no  one 
will  trace  in  those  plays  the  uniformity  of  moral  purpose  which 
would  justify  us  in  comprising  them  under  the  same  head,  as 
products  of  the  same  school.  Theif,  before  the  Naturalistic, 
or  half-Naturalistic,  School  had  attaisued  to  a  practical  result  or 
taken  a  definite  shape,  a  wave  of  Romanticism  swept  over  the 
French  public,  and  in  a  measure  brought  back  the  old  artistic 
and  literary  dogmas  propounded  by  Victor  Hugo  and  the  genera- 
tion of  2830.  Signs  of  a  revival  in  French  dramatic  poetry  were 
not  lacking.  The  success  of  La  FiUe  de  Roland,  by  the  Vicomte 
de  Bonder,  was  restricted  to  the  more  cultivated  classes,  but  the 
vogue  of  Jean  Richepin's  Ckemineau  was  at  once  general  and 
lasting.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  produced  in  the  last  days  of  1897, 
brought  a  world-wide  reputation  to  its  young  author,  Edmond 
Rostand.  This  play  combines  sparkling  wit  and  brilliancy 
of  imagination  with  delightful  touches  of  pathos  and  delicate 
tenderness.  It  was  assumed  that  Rostand  was  endowed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  both  with  theatrical  genius  and  the  poetic 
faculty.  VAigfm  fell  short  of  this  too  favourable  judgment. 
It  is  more  a  dramatic  poem  than  a  real  drama,  and  the  author 
handles  history  with  the  same  childish  incompetence  and  in- 
accuracy as  Hugo  did  in  Cromwell,  in  Ruy  Bias  and  Hemani. 
The  persistent  approbation  of  the  public  seemed,  however,  to 
indicate  a  growing  taste  for  poetry,  even  when  unsupported  by 
dramatic  interest — a  curious  symptom  among  the  least  poetical 
of  modem  European  races. 

To  sum  up,  the  French,  as  regards  the  present  condition  of 
their  drama,  were  confronted  with  two  alternative  movements. 
Naturalism,  furthered  by  sdence  and  philosophy,  was  contending 
against  traditions  three  centuries  old,  and  seemed  unable  to 
crystallize  into  masterly  works;  while  romantic  drama,  founded 
on  vague  and  exploded  theories,  had  become  embodied  in  pro- 
ductions of  real  artistic  beauty,  which  have  been  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  general  playgoer.  It  should  nevcrthdess  be  noted 
that  in  Cyrano  and  L' Athlon  human  will,  which  was  the  main- 
spring of  Coradlle's  tragedy  and  Hugo's  drama,  tried  to  reassert 
itself,  but  was  bafffed  by  drcumstance,  and  had  to  submit  to 
inexorable  laws.  This  showed  that  the  victorious  school  would 
have  to  reckon  with  the  doctrines  of  the  defeated  party,  and 
suggested  that  a  dcterminist  theatre  might  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  a  compromise.  (A.  Fi.) 

(/)  English  Drama, 

Among  the  nations  of  Germanic  descent  the  English  alone 
succeeded,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
movement,  in  transforming  the  later  growths  of  the  medieval 
drama  into  the  beginnings  of  a  great  and  enduring  national 
dramatic  literature,  second  neither  in  volume  nor  in  splendour 
to  any  other  in  the  records  of  the  world.  And,  although  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  the  preparatory  process  had  been  con- 
tinuing for  some  generations,  its  consummation  coindded  with 
one  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  English  national  history,  and  indeed 
forms  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  that  epoch  itself;  so  that,  in 
thinking  or.  speaking  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  the  Elizabethan 
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drama,  the  one  can  scarcely  be  thoo^t  or  spoken  of  without 
the  other. 

It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  the  r^uUr  drama,  or  drama 
proper,  might  in  En^and  have  been  called  into  life  without  the 
atttuamft  -^i^cct  influence  of  classical  examples.  Already  in  the 
mt  tt»  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  q>irit  of  the  Reformation  had 
(with  the  aid  of  a  newly  awakened  desire  for  the  study 
of  hbtory,  which  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  Italian 
examples)  quickened  the  relatively  inanimate  spedcs  of  the 
morality  into  the  banning  of  a  new  development.*  But 
though  the  KyHg  Jokan  of  Bale  (much  as  this  author  abhorred 
the  ^ronides  as  written  by  ecclesiastics)  came  very  near  to  the 
chronicle  histories,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  work, 
long  hidden  away  for  very  good  reasons,  actually  served  as  a 
transition  to  the  new  species;  and  Bale's  production  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  particular  chronicle  hntory  which  treated  the 
same  subject.  Before  the  earliest  example  of  this  transitional 
species  was  produced,  English  tragedy  had  directly  connected 
its  beginnings  with  classic^  models. 

Much  in  the  same  way,  nothing  could  have  been  more  natural 
and  in  accordance  with  the  previous  sluggish  evolution  of  the 
English  drama  than  that  a  gradual  transition,  however  complete 
in  the  end,  should  have  been  effected  from  the  moralities  to 
comedy.  It  was  not,  however,  John  He3rwood  himself  who  was 
to  accomplish  any  such  transition;  possibly,  he  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  morality  Genus  knimanum  performed  at  \ht 
coronation  feast  of  Queen  Mary,  whoae  council  speedily  forbade 
the  performance  of  interludes  without  the  queen's  licence.  Nor 
are  we  able  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  pieces  bearing  this 
n^me  composed  by  Richard  Farrant,  aftnwards  the  master  of 
the  Children  of  St  George's  at  Windsor,  or  of  William  Hunnis, 
master  under  Queeil  Elizabeth  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  But  the  process  of  transition  is  visible  in  productions, 
also  called  interludes,  but  charged  with  serious  purpose,  such 
as  T.  Ingeland's  noteworthy  Disobedient  Child  (before  1560), 
and  plays  in  Which  the  element  of  abstractions  is  perceptibly 
yielding  to  that  of  real  personages,  or  in  which  the  characters 
are  for  the  most  part  historical  or  the  main  element  in  the  action 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  romantic  narrative.*  The  demonstration 
would,  however,  be  alien  to  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  main 
conditions  of  the  growth  of  the  English  drama.  The  immediate 
origin  of  the  earliest  extant  English  comedy  must,  like  that  of 
the  first  English  tragedy,  be  sought,  not  in  the  dcvck>p- 
!SS^^mi  "^'  ^^  ^^y  POpulBLT  literary  or  theatrical  antecedents, 
but  in  the  imitation,  more  or  less  direct,  of  classical 
models.  This  cardinal  fact,  unmistakable  though  it 
is,  has  frequently  been  ignored  or  obscured  by  writers  intent 
upon  investigating  the  origincs  of  our  drama,  and  to  this  day 
remains  without  adequate  acknowledgment  in  most  of  the 
literary  histories  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  students. 

It  is  true  that  in  tracing  the  entrance  of  the  drama  into  the 
national  literature  there  is  no  reason  for  seeking  to  distinguish 
very  narrowly  between  the  several  tributaries  to  the  main  stream 
which  fertilized  this  as  well  as  other  fields  under  Renaissance 
culture.  The  universities  then  still  remained,  and  for  a  time 
became  more  prominently  than  ever,  the  leading  agents  of 
education  in  all  its  existent  stages;  and  it  is  a  patent  fact  that 
no  influence  could  have  been  so  strong  upon  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  as  that  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  during  the 
university  life  through  which  the  hirge  majority  of  them  had 
passed.  The  corporate  life  of  the  universities,  and  the  enthusi- 
asms (habitually  unanimous)  of  their  undergraduates  and 
younger  gradiiates,  communicated  this  influence,  as  it  were 
automati^ly,  to  the  students,  and  to  the  learned  societies 
themselves,  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  the  Tudor,  as  afterwards 
in  the  early  Stuart,  times,  these  Inns  were  at  once  the  seminaries 

*  As  has  been  aheadv  teen.  Sir  David  L^dsay's  celebrated  Saiyn 
ef  the  Three  Brails,  a  dramatic  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  Reforroa-. 
tion,  is  in  form  a  morality  pure  and  simple. 

s  T<m  Titer  and  his  Wife  (1578):  A  Knoch  to  know  a  Knam  (c 
1594):  Sir  Oyomom  and  Sir  Oamydes  (misattributed  to  G.  Pede), 
(printed  1599). 


of  loyalty,  and  the  obvious  resort  for  the  supply  of  young  meir 
of  spirit  desirous  of  honouring  a  learned  court  by  contributing 
to  its  choicer  amusements.  Thus,  whether  we  trace  them  in 
the  universities,  in  the  "  bowers  "  or  halls  of  the  lawyers,  or  in 
the  palaces  of  the  soverdgn,  the  beginnings  of  the  ^ijiah 
academical  drama,  which  ^  later  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
literature  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  a  subordinate  spedeft 
of  the  national  drama,  in  an  earlier  period  served  as  the  actual 
link  between  classical  tragedy  and  comedy  and  the  surviving 
native  growths,  and  supplied  the  actual  impulse  towards  the 
beginnings  of  English  tragedy  and  comedy. 

The  academical  drama  of  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  Tudor  period— including  the 
school-drama  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  and 
other  perfonnances  of  academical  origin — consisted,  ^^ 
apart  from  act\ial  reproductions  of  classical  plays  in 
the  original  Latin  or  in  Latin  versions  of  the  Greek, 
in  adaptations  of  Latin  originals,  or  of  Latin  or  English  (^ys 
directly  modelled  on  classical  examples.  A  notable  series  of 
plays  of  this  kind  was  performed  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Churdi, 
Oxford,  from  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  onward,  when  N. 
Grimald's  Archipropheia,  treating  in  classic  form  the  stoiy  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  but  introducing  the  Vice  and  comic  scenes, 
was  brought  out.*  Others  were  J.  Calfhill's  Pregne  and  R. 
Edwardes'  Palaemon  and  Arcyte  (both  2566),  and,  from  about 
Z580  onwards,  a  succession  of  Latin  pUys  by  William  Gager, 
beginning  with  the  tragedy  Mdeflger,  and  including,  with  other 
tragedies,*  a  comedy  Rivales.  Yet  another  comedy,  acted  at 
Christ  Church,  and  eztoUcd  in  1591  by  Harington  for  "  harmless 
mirth,"  was  the  Bellum  grammaticaUt  or  Civil  War  between 
Nouns  and  Verbs,  which  may  have  been  a  revision  of  a  comedy 
written  by  Bale's  friend,  R.  Raddiff,  in  1538,  but  of  which  in  any 
case  the  ultimate  origin  was  a  celebrated  Italian  allegorical 
treatise.*  In  Cambridge,  as  is  not  surprising,  the  activity  of  the 
early  academical  friends  and  favourers  of  the  drama  was  even 
more  marked.  At  St  John's  College,  where  Bishop  Watson's 
Latin  tragedy  called  Absolom  was  produced  within  the  years 
1534  and  Z544,  plays  were,  according  to  Ascham,  repeatedly 
performed  about  the  middle  of  the  century;  at  Christ's  a 
controversial  drama  in  the  Lutheran  interest  caJlcd  FammackiuSt 
of  which  Gardiner  complained  to  the  privy  council,  and  which 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  translated  by  Bale,  was  acted  in 
X544;  and  at  Trinity  there  was  a  long  series  of  performances 
which  began  with  Christopherson's  Jepktka  about  1546,  and 
consisted  partly  of  reproductions  of  claVsioil  works,*  partly  of 
plays  and  "  shows  "  imnamed;  while  on'  one  occasion  at  all 
events,  in  1559,  "  two  English  plays  "  were  produced.  In  1560 
was  acted,  doubtless  in  the  original  Latin,  and  not  in  Palsgrave's 
English  translation  (1540)  for  schoolboys,  the  celebrated 
"  comedy  "  of  AcolastuSt  by  W.  Gnaphaeus,  on  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  The  long  series  of  Trinity  plays  interspersed  with 
occasional  plays  at  King's  (where  Udall's  Fzechias  was  produced 
in  English  in  2564),  at  St  John's  (where  T.  Legge's  RickardusIII. 
was  first  acted  in  1573),  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  at  Christ's, 
continued,  with  few  noticeable  breaks,  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Elizabethan  drama  was  in  full  activity.'  Among  the 
"  academical "  plays  not  traceable  to  any  particular  university 
source  may  be  mentioned,  as  acted  at  court  so  early  as  the  end 
of  1565  or  the  beginning  of  1566,  the  Latin  Sapientia  Sohnumis, 
whidi  generally  foUows  the  biblical  narrative,  but  introduces  a 
comic  element  iii  the  sayings  of  the  popular  Marcolph,  who  here 
appears  as  a  court  f ooL 

*  An  eariier  drama  by  him,  Christns  redwieust  \m  said  to  have  been 
printed  at  Cologne. 

*  Oedipus;  Dido;  Ulysses  rednx.  *  By  A.  Guama. 

*  Pax;  Troas;  Menaeckmi;  Oedipus;  Mestdlana;  Hecuba;  Ampk^ 
true;  Medea.  These  fall  between  1546  and  156a  The  daU  and 
place  of  the  production  of  William  Coldingbam  of  Trinity  Hall's 
Herodes,  some  time  after  1567,  are  unknown. 

'  The  date  and  place  of  performance  of  the  Latin  Falnm  VortU 
gemi  are  unknown;  but  jt  was  not  improbably  produced  at  a  later 
time  than  Shakespeare's  Ridurd  //.,  which  it  seems  in  certain  points 
to  resemble. 
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It  was  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  viewed 
primarily,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  as  a  revival  of  classical 
studies,  and  in  connexion  with  the  growing  taste  in 
university  and  cognate  drdes  of  society,  and  at  a 
court  which  prided  itsdf  on  its  love  and  patronage  of 
learning,  that  English  tragedy  and  comedy  took  their  actual 
beginnings.  Those  of  comedy,  as  it  would  seem,  preceded 
those  of  tragedy  by  a  few  years.  Already  in  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
translation  was  found  the  readiest  form  of  expression  offering 
itself  to  literary  scholarship;  and  Italian  examples  helped  to 
commend  Seneca,  the  most  modem  of  the  ancient  tragedians, 
and  the  imitator  of  the  most  human  among  the  masters  of  Attic 
tragedy,  as  a  favourite  subject  for  such  cxerdses.  In  the  very 
year  of  Elizabeth's  accession — seven  years  after  Jodelle  had 
brought  out  the  earUest  French  tragedy — a  group  of  English 
university  scholars  began  to  put  forth  a  series  of  translations  of 
the  ten  tragedies  of  Seneca,  which  one  of  them,  T.  Newtoti,  in 
1581  collected  into  a  sin^e  volume.  The  earliest  of  these 
versions  was  that  of  the  Troades  (1559)  by  Jasper  Heywood, 
a  son  of  the  author  of  the  Interludes.  He  also  published  the 
Tkyestes  (1560)  and  the  Hercules  Furens  (1561);  the  names  of 
his  feUow-translators  were  A.  Neville,  T.  Nuce,  J.  Studlcy  and 
the  T.  Newton  aforesaid.  These  translations,  which  occasionally 
include  original  interpolations  ("  additions,"  a  term  which  was 
to  become  a  technical  one  in  English  dramaturgy),  are  in  no 
instance  in  blank  verse,  the  favourite  metre  of  the  dialogue  being 
the  couplets  of  fourteen-syUable  lines  best  known  through 
Chapman's  Homer. 

The  authority  of  Seneca,  once  established  in  the  English  literary 
worid,  maintained  itsdf  there  long  after  English  drama  had 
cmanapated  itself  from  the  task  of  imitating  this  pallid 
model,  and,  occasionally,  Seneca's  own  prototype, 
Euripides.'  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  tragic  poet  had  at  one  time  or  another 
passed  through  Shakespeare's  own  hands.  But  what  is  of  present 
importance  is  that  to  the  direct  influence  of  Seneca  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  composition  of  the  first  English  tragedy  which  we  possess. 
Of  Gorhiiuc  (afterwards  re-named  Ferrex  and  Porrex)^  first  acted 
on  the  i8th  of  January  1563  by  the  members  of  the  Inner  Temple 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  three  acts  are  stated  to  have 
been  written  by  T.  Norton;  the  rest  of  the  play  (if  not  more) 
was  the  work  of  T.  Sackville,  afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
eari  of  Dorset,  whom  Jasper  Heywood  praised  for  his  sonnets, 
but  who  is  better  known  for  his  leading  share  in  The  Mirror  Jor 
Magisiraies.  Though  the  subject  of  Corhoduc  is  a  British  legend, 
and  though  the  action  is  neither  copied  nor  adapted  from  any 
treated  by  Seneca,  yet  the  resemblance  between  this  tragedy 
and  the  Tkebais  is  too  strong  to  be  fortuitous.  In  all  formal 
matters — chorus,  messengers,  &c. — Corhoduc  adheres  to  the 
usage  of  classical  tragedy;  but  the  authors  show  no  respect  for 
the  unities  of  time  or  place.  Strong  in  construction,  the  tragedy 
is — like  its  model,  Seneca— weak  in  characterization.  The 
dialogue,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  in  blank  verse;  and  the  device 
of  the  dumb-show,  in  which  the  contents  of  each  act  are  in  suc- 
cession set  forth  in  pantomime  only,  is  employed  at  once  to 
instruct  and  to  stimulate  the  spectator. 

The  nearly  contemporary  Apius  and  Virginia  (c.  1563),  though 
it  takes  its  subject--destincd  to  become  a  perennial  one  on  the 
modem  stage — ^from  Roman  story;  the  Historic  oj  Horestes  (pr. 
1567);  and  T.  Preston's  Cambises  King  of  Percia  (1569-1570), 
are  somewhat  rougher  in  form,  and,  the  fint  and  last  of  them  at 
all  events,  more  violent  in  diction,  than  Corboduc.  They  still 
contain  elements  of  the  moralities  (above  all  the  Vice)  and  none 
of  the  formal  features  of  da^cal  tragedy.  But  a  Julyus  Sesyar 
seems  to  have  been  performed, in  precisely  the  samecircumstances 
as  Gorboduc,  so  early  as  1562;  and,  four  years  later,  G.  Gascoigne, 
the  author  of  the  satire  The  Steele  Class^  produced  with  the  aid 
of  two  associates  (F.  Kinwelmersh  and  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton, 

*  Latin  "  academical "  plays  directly  imitated  from  Seneca,  but 
of  unknown  date,  are  Solrmannidae  (or  the  story  of  Solyman  II.  and 
his  son  Mustapha),  and  Tomumheius  (Tuman  ocy,  sultan  <A  Egypt, 
1516):  yet  others  exhibit  his  influence. 


who  wrote  an  epilogue),  Jocasta,  a  virtual  translation  of  L.  Dolce's 
Giocflsta,  which  was  an  adaptation,  probably,  of  R.  Winter's 
Latin  translation  of  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides.'  Between  the 
years  2567  and  2580  a  large  proportion  of  the  pla3rs  presented  at 
court  by  choir-  or  school-boys,  and  by  various  companies  of 
actors,  were  taken  from  Greek  legend  or  Roman  history;  as  was 
R.  Edwardes'  Damon  and  Pithias  (perhaps  as  early  as  2  564-2565), 
which  already  shades  off  from  tragedy  into  what  soon  came  to 
be  called  tragi-comedy.*  Simultaneously  with  the  irifluence, 
exercised  directly  or  indirectly,  of  classical  literature,  that  of 
Italian,  both  dramatic  and  nah«tive,  ^th  its  marked  tendency 
to  treat  native  themes,  asserted  itself,  and,  while  diversifying 
the  current  of  early  English  tragedy,  i2ifused  into  it  a  long- 
abiding  element  of  passion.  There  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
concluding  that  a  play  on  the  subject  of  R&meo  and  Juliet,  which 
L.  da  Porto  and  M.  BandeUo  had  treated  in  prose  narrative — 
that  of  the  latter  having  through  a  Flench  version  formed  itself 
into  an  English  poem — ^was  seen  on  an  E2igUsh  stage  in  or  before 
2563.  Gismonde  of  Saleme,  a  play  founded  on  Boccaccio,  was 
acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  2568, 
nearly  a  generation  before  it  was  published,  rewritten  in  blank 
verse  by  R.  Wilmot,  one  xA  the  performers,  then  in  h<4y  orders; 
G.  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra,  founded  on  G.  Cinthio 
(from  which  came  the  plot  of  Measure  for  Measure),  fdlowcd, 
printed  in  2578;  and  there  were  other  "  casts  of  Italian  devices  ", 
belonging  to  this  age,  in  which  the  choice  of  a  striking  theme 
still  seemed  the  chief  preoccupation  of  English  tragic  poets. 

From  the  double  danger  which  threatened  English  tragedy 
in  the  days  of  its  irifancy — that  it  would  congeal  on  the  wintry 
heights  of  classical  themes,  or  dissolve  its  vigour  in  the  gbwing 
heat  of  a  passion  fiercer  than  that  of  the  Italians — Inglese 
Italianato  i  un  diavolo  incamato— it  was  preserved  more  than  by 
any  other  cause  by  its  happy  association  with  the  traditions  of 
the  national  history.  An  exceptional  -position  might  seem  to  be 
in  this  respect  occupied  by  T.  Hughes'  interesting  tragedy  The 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  (2587).  But  the  author  of  this  play — in 
certain  portions  of  whose  framework  there  were  associated  with 
him  seven  other  members  of  Gray's  Inn,  including  Francis  Bacon, ' 
and  which  was  presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  like  Gorboduc — 
in  tmth  followed  the  example  of  the  authors  of  that  work  both 
in  choice  of  theme,  in  details  of  form,  and  in  a  general  though 
far  from  servile  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Seneca;  nor  does  he 
represent  any  very  material  advance  upon  the  first  English 
tragedy. 

Fortunatdy,  at  the  very  time  when  from  such  beginnings 
as  th<Me  just  described  the  English  tragic  drama  was  to  set  forth 
upon  a  course  in  which  it  was  to  achieve  so  much,  *  ^^  |^^ 
new  sphere  of  activity  suggested  itself.  And  in  this,  2rioi*s. 
after  a  few  more  or  less  tentative  efforts,  -English 
dramatists  very  speedily  came  to  feel  At  home.  In  their  direct 
dramatization  of  passages  or  portions  of  English  history  (in 
which  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  King  Arthur  could  only  by 
courtesy  or  poetic  licence  be  induded)  dassical  models  would  be 
of  scant  service,  while  Italian  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
national  historical  subjects,  having  to  deal  with  material  so 
wholly  different,  could  2iot  be  followed  with  advantage.  The 
native  spedes  of  the  chronicle  history,  which  designedly  assumed 
this  name  ip  order  to  make  dear  its  origin  and  purpose,  essayed 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dramatic  version  of  an  existing 
chronicle.  Obviously,  while  the  transition  from  half  historical, 
half  epical  narrative  often  implied  carryiikg  over  into  the  new 
form  some  of  the  features  of  the  old,  it  was  only  when  the  subject 
matter  had  been  remoulded  and  recast  that  a  true  dramatic  action 
could  result.  Put  the  histories  to  be  found  among  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  one  or  two  other  Elizabethans  are  true  dramas, 
and  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  indude  these  in  the  transitional 
spedes  of  those  known  as  chronicle  histories.    Among  these  ruder 

•  "  Supposes  "  and  "  Jocasta,"  ed.  J.  W.  Cunliffe. 

'  His  Palamon  andArcyte  (produced  in  Christ  Church  hall,  Oxford, 
in  1566)  is  not  Dfcscrved :  w  we  should  be  able  to  compare  with 
The  Ttpo  NoMe  Kinsmen  this  early  dramatic  treatment  of  a  singularly 
fine  theme. 
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compositions,  which  intennixed  the  blank  verse  introduced  on 
the  stage  by  Gorboduc  with  prose,  and  freely  combined  or  placed 
aide  by  side  tragic  and  comic  ingredients,  we  have  but  few 
distinct  examples.  One  of  these  is  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Imown  to  have  been  acted  before  1588;  in 
which  both  the  verse  and  the  prose  are  frequently  of  a  very  rude 
sort,  while  it  is  neither  divided  into  acts  or  scenes  nor,  in  general, 
constructed  with  any  measure  of  dramatic  skilL  But  its  vigour 
and  freshness  are  considerable,  and  in  many  passages  we  recognize 
familiar  situations  and  favourite  figures  in  later  masterpieces  of 
the  English  historical  drama.  The  second  is  The  TrouUesome 
Raigne  of  King  John,  in  two  parts  (printed  in  xsqz),  an  epical 
narrative  transferred  to  the  stage,  neither  a  didactic  effort  like 
Bale's,  nor  a  living  drama  like  Shakespeare's,  but  a  far  from 
contemptible  treatment  of  its  historical  theme.  The  True 
Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir  (acted  in  2593)  in  form  resembles 
the  above,  though  it  is  not  property  on  a  national  subject  (its 
story  is  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth);  but,  with  all  its 
defects,  it  seems  only  to  await  the  touch  of  the  master's  hand  to 
become  a  tragedy  of  supreme  effectiveness.  A  yet  further  step 
was  taken  in  the  Tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (c.  1590) — in 
which  Shakespeare's  hand  has  been  thought  traceable,  and 
which  deserves  its  designation  of  "  tragedy  "  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  relative  nearness  of  the  historical  subject  to  the 
date  of  its  dramatic  treatment,  as  because  of  the  tragic  responsi- 
bility of  character  here  already  clearly  worked  out. 

Such  had  been  the  beginnings  of  tragedy  in  England  up  to 
the  time  when  the  genius  of  English  dramatists  was  impelled 
by  the  spirit  that  dominates  a  great  creative  epoch 
of  literature  to  seize  the  form  ready  to  their  hands. 
The  birth  of  English  comedy,  at  all  times  a  process 
of  less  labour  and  eased  by  an  always  ready  popular  responsive- 
ness to  the  most  tentative  efforts  of  art,  had  slightly  preceded 
that  of  her  serious  sister.  As  has  been  seen  from  the  brief  review 
given  above  of  the  early  history  of  the  English  academical 
drama,  isolated  Latin  comedies  had  been'performed  in  the  original 
or  in  English  versions  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU. — 
perhaps  even  earlier;  while  the  morality  and  its  direct  descendant, 
the  interlude,  pointed  the  way  towards  popular  treatment  in  the 
vernacular  of  actions  and  characters  equally  well  suited  for  the 
diversion  of  Roman,  Italian,  and  English  audiences.  Thus 
there  was  no  innovation  in  the  adaptation  by  N.  Udal  (9.9.)  of 
the  Miles  Cloriosus  of  Plautus  under  the  title  x>f  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,  which  may  claim  to  be  the  earliest  extant  English 
comedy.  It  has  a  genumely  popular  vein  of  humour,  and  the 
names  fit  the  characters. after  a  fashion  familiar  to  the  moralities. 
The  second  English  comedy — in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  high 
authority  our  first — is  Misogonus,  which  was  certainly  written 
as  early  as  1560.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  Italy;  but  the  Vice,  com- 
monly called  "  Cacurgus,"  is  both  by  himself  and  others  fre- 
quently designated  as  "  Will  Summer,"  in  allusion  to  Henry 
Vin.'s  cdebrated  jester.  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,  long  regarded 
as  the  earliest  of  all  English  comedies,  was  printed  in  1575,  as 
acted  "not  long  ago  in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge."  Its 
authorship  was  till  recently  attributed  to  John  Still  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells),  who  was  a  resident  M.A.  at  Christ's, 
when  a  play  was  performed  there  in  1566.  But  the  evidence  of 
his  authorship  u  inconclusive,  and  the  play  "  made  by  Mr.  S., 
Master  of  Arts,"  may  be  by  William  Stevenson,  or  by  some  other 
contemporary.  This  comedy  is  slighter  in  plot  and  coarser  in 
diction  than  Ralph  Roister  Doisler,  but  by  no  means  unamusing. 
In  the  main,  however,  early  English  comedy,  while  occasionally 
introducing  characters  and  scenes  of  thoroughly  native  origin 
and  complexion  {e,g.  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon)  ,>  was  content 
to  borrow  its  themes  from  classical  or  Italian  sources.'  G. 
Gascoigne's  Supposes  (acted  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1 566)  is  a  translation 
of  I  Suppositi  of  Ariosto,  remarkable  for  the  flowing  facility  of 
>  The  History  of  the  Collier. 

*  A  Historie  of  Error  (1577),  one  of  the  many  imitations  of  the 

Menaechmi^  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors. 

In  the  previousyear  was  printed  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  founded 

on  a  novel  of  G.  F.  Straparola.    Part  of  the  plot  of  Shakespeare's 

-  0/  the  Shrew  may  have  been  suggested  by  The  Supposes. 
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its  prose.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  niixtare  of  tragic  with 
comic  motives,  which  was  to  become  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  was  already  leading  in  the  direction  of  tragi- 
comedy, the  precedent  of  the  Italian  pastoral  drama  encouraged 
the  introduction  of  figures  and  stories  derived  from  classical 
mythology;  and  the  rapid  and  diversified  influence  of  Italian 
comedy,  in  dose  touch  with  Italian  prose  fiction,  seemed  likdy 
to  affect  and  quicken  continuously  the  growth  of  the  lighter 
branch  of  the  English  drama. 

Out  of  such  promises  as  these  the  glories  of  English  drama 
were  ripened  by  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
age — of  which  the  beginnings  may  fairiy  be  rKkoned  Comdt 
from  the  third  decennium  of  the  reign  to  which  it  owes  '*'*'  "^ 
its  name.  The  queen's  steady  love  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments could  not  of  itself  have  led,  though  it  un- 
doubtedly contributed,  to  such  a  result.  A^inst  the 
attacks  which  a  nascent  puritanism  was  already  directing 
against  the  stage  by  the  hands  of  J.  Northbrooke,*  the  repentant 
phiywzight  S.  Gosson,*  P.  Stubb^,*  and  others,*  were  to  be  set 
not  only  the  frugal  favour  of  royalty  and  the  more  liberal 
patronage  of  great  nobles,'  but  the  fact  that  literary  authorities 
were  already  weighing  the  endeavours  of  the  English  drama  in 
the  balance  of  respectful  criticism,  and  that  in  the  abstract 
at  least  the  claims  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy  were  upheld  by 
those  who  shrank  from  the  desipience  of  idle  pastimes.  It  is 
noticeable  that  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  F.njli«li  theatre 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  remarkable  series  of  visits 
made  to  Germany  by  companies  of  English  comedians,  which 
did  not  come  to  an  end  till  the  period  immediately  hdon  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  were  occasionally  resumed  after  its  dose. 
As  at  home  the  popularity  of  the  stage  increased,  the  functions 
of  playwright  and  actor,  whether  combined  or  not,  began  to 
hold  out  a  reasonable  promise  of  personal  gain.  Nor,  above  all, 
was  that  higher  impulse  which  leads  men  of  talent  and  genius 
to  attempt  forms  of  art  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  and  tendencies 
of  their  times  wanting  to  the  group  of  writers  who  can  be 
remembered  by  no  nobler  name  than  that  of  Shakespeare's 
predecessors. 

The  lives  of  all  of  these  are,  of  course,  in  part  contemporary 
with  the  life  of  Shakespeare  himself;  nor  was  there  any  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
most  of  them,  and  he,  led  their  lives  as  dramatic 
authors.  A  distinction  was  manifestly  kept  up 
between  poets  and  playwrights.  Of  the  contempt 
entertained  for  the  actor's  profession  some  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  dramatist;  "  even  Lodge,"  says  C.  M.  Ingleby,  "  who  had 
indeed  never  trod  the  stage,  but  had  written  several  plays,  and 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  antecedents,  spttks  of  the 
vocation  of  the  play-maker  as  sharing  the  odium  attaching  to 
the  actor."  Among  the  dramatists  themselves  good-fellowship 
and  literary  partnership  only  at  times  asserted  themselves  as 
stronger  than  the  tendency  to  mutual  jealousy  and  abuse;  of  all 
chapters  of  dramatic  history,  the  annals  of  the  early  Elizabethan 
stage  perhaps  least  resemble  those  of  Arcadia. 

Moreover,  the  theatre  had  hardly  found  its  strength  as  a 
powerful  element  in  the  national  life,  when  it  was  involved  in 
a  bitter  controversy,  with  which  it  had  originally  no  n^Miraf 
connexion,  on  behalf  of  an  ally  whose  sympathy  with  if  ate*. 
it  can  only  have  been  of  a  very  limited  kind.  The 
Marprelate  controversy,  into  which,  among  leading 
playwrights,  Lyly  and  Nashe  were  drawn,  in  1 589  led  to  a  stoi^nge 

*  Treatise  wherein  Dicing,  DauHdng,  Vaine  Playes  or  Enlerluda 
. .  are  reproped,  &c.  (1577). 

«  The  School  of  Abuse.  *  The  Anatomy  of  Ahuses. 

*  H.  Denham,  G.  Whetstone  (the  author  of  Promos  and  Cassandra), 
W.  f^nkine. 

'  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  practice  of  companies  of  playera, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  being  taken  into  the  service  of  members  01 
the  royal  family,  or  of  great  nobles,  dates  from  much  cariicr  times 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  So  far  back  as  1400^1  the  corporatioa 
of  Shrewsbury  paid  rewards  to  the  histriones  of  Prince  Henrv  and 
of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  and  in  1408/9  reference  is  made  to  the  ^yers 
of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Arundel,  of  Lord  Povys,  of  Lord  Talbot 
and  of  Lord  FumivaL 
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of  stagc-pUys  which  proved  only  temporary;  but  the  general 
result  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  stage  a  vehicle  of  political  abuse 
and  invective  was  beyond  a  doubt  to  coarsen  and  degrade  both 
pbys  and  players.  Scurrilous  attempts  and  rough  repression 
continued  during  the  years.  1590-1593;  and  the  true  remedy 
was  at  last  applied,  when  from  about  1594,  the  chief  London 
actors  became  divided  into  two  great  rival  companies — the  lord 
chamberlain's  and  the  lord  admiral's — which  alone  received 
licences.  Instead  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  companies  whose 
jealousies  communicated  themselves  to  the  playwrights  belonging 
to  them,  there  were  now,  besides  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  two 
established  bodies  of  actors,  directed  by  steady  and,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  respectable  men.  To  the  lord  chamberlain's 
company,  which,  after  being  settled  at "  the  Theater  "  (opened  as 
early  as  1 576  or  1577),  moved  to  Blackfriars,  purchased  by  James 
Burbage,  in  1596,  and  to  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside  in  1599, 
Shakespeare  and  Richard  Burbage,  the  greatest  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan actors,  belonged;  the  lord  admiral's  was  managed  by 
Philip  Henslowe,  the  author  of  the  Diary^  and  Edward  AUeyn, 
the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  and  was  ultimately,  in- 1600, 
settled  at  the  Fortune.  In  these  and  other  houses  were  per- 
formed the  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  with  few 
adventitious  aids,  the  performance  being  crowded  into  a  brief 
afternoon,  when  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  idler  sections  of  the 
population  could  attend.  No  woman  might  appear  at  a  play- 
house, unless  masked;  on  the  stage,  down  to  the  Restoration, 
women's  parts  continued  to  be  acted  by  boys. 

It  is  futile  to  take  no  account  of  such  outward  circumstances 
as  these  and  many  which  cannot  here  be  noted  in  surveying  the 
progress  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Like  that 
of  the  Restoration— and  like  that  of  the  present  day — it  was 
necessarily  influenced  in  its  method  and  spirit  of  treatment  by 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  which  governed  the  place  and 
circumstances  of  the  performance  of  plays,  including  the  con- 
struction of  theatre  and  stage,  as  well  as  by  the  social  composition 
of  its  audiences,  which  the  local  accommodation,  not  less  than 
the  entertainment,  provided  for  them  had  to  take  into  account. 
But  to  these  things  a  mere  aOusion  must  suffice.  It  may  safely  be 
said,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  dramatic  literature  which  has 
any  claim  to  rank  beside  the  Elizabethan — not  that  of  Athens 
nor  those  of  modern  Italy  and  Spain,  nor  those  of  France  and 
Germany  in  their  classic  periods — had  to  contend  against  such 
odds;  a  mighty  inherent  strength  alone  ensured  to  it  the  vitality 
which  it  so  triumphantly  asserted,  and  which  enabled  it  to  run 
so  unequalled  a  course. 

Among  Shakespeare's  predecessors,  John  Lyly,  whose  plays 
were  all  written  for  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  and  the  Children 
of  St  Paul's,  holds  a  position  apart  in  English  dra- 
matic literature.  The  euphuism,  to  which  his  famous 
romance  gave  its  name,  likewise  distinguishes  his  mythological,' 
quasi-historical,'  allegorical/  and  satirical  *  comedies.  But  his 
real  service  to  the  progress  of  English  drama  is  to  be  sought 
neither  in  his  choice  of  subjects  nor  in  his  imagery — though  to 
bis  fondness  for  fairylore  and  for  the  whole  phantasmagoria  of 
legend,  classical  as  well  as  romantic,  his  contemporaries,  and 
Shakespeare  in  particular,  were  indebted  for  a  stimulative 
precedent,  and  though  in  his  Endimion  at  all  events  he  excites 
curiosity  by  an  allegorical  treatment  of  contemporary  characters 
and  events.  It  does  not  even  lie  in  the  songs  interspersed  in  his 
plays,  though  none  of  his  predecessors  had  in  the  slightest  degree 
anticipated  the  lyric  grace  which  distinguishes  some  of  these 
intSdental  efforts.  It  consists  in  his  adoption  of  Gascoigne's 
innovation  of  writing  plays  in  prose;  and  in  his  having,  though 
under  the  fetters  of  an  affected  and  pretentious  style,  given  the 
first  example  of  brisk  and  vivacious  dialogue — an  example  to 
j^^  which  even  such  successors  as  Shakespeare  and  Jonson 

^^  were  indebted.    Thomas .  Kyd,  the  author  of  the 

Spanish   Tragedy  (preceded  or  followed  by  the  6rst  part  of 
Jeronimo),  and  probably  of  several  plays  whose  author  was 
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>  The  Woman  in  the  Moane;  Sapko  and  Pkao. 

*  Alexander  and  Campaspe. 

•  Endimion;  Mydas.  « Caliatkea. 


unnamed,  possesses  some  of  the'  characteristics,  but  none  of  the 
genius,  of  the  greatest  tragic  dramatist  who  preceded  Shake- 
speare. No  slighter  tribute  than  this  b  assuredly  the  j^^^. 
due  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  whose  violent  end  pre- 
maturely dosed  a  poetic  career  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  His 
earliest  play,  Tambwlaine  the  Gfeat^  in  which  the  use  of  blank 
verse  was  introduced  upon  the  English  public  stage,  while  full 
of  the  "  high  astounding  terms  "  of  an  extravagant  and  often 
bombastic  diction,  is  already  marked  by  the  passion  which  was 
the  poet's  most  characteristic  feature,  and  which  was  to  find 
expression  so  luxuriantly  beautiful  in  his  Doctor  FaustuSt  and 
so  surpassingly  violent  in  his  Jew  of  Malta,  His  masterpiece, 
Edward  //.,  is  a  tragedy  of  singular  pathos  and  of  a  dramatic 
power  unapproached  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
George  Peele  was  a  far  more  versatile  writer  even  as 
a  dramatist;  but,  though  his  plays  contain  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty,  not  one  of  them  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  by  the  side  of 
Marlowe's  Edward  It.,  compared  with  which,  if  indeed  not 
absolutely,  Peele's  Chronicle  of  Edward  I.  still  stands  on  the 
level  of  the  species  to  which  its  title  and  character  alike  assign  it. 
His  finest  play  is  undoubtedly  David  and  Bethsahe^  which 
resembles  Edward  I.  in  construction,  but  far  surpasses  it  in 
beauty  of  language  and  versification,  besides  treating  its  subject 
with  greatly  superior  dignity.  If  the  difference  between  Peele 
and  Shakespeare  Is  still,  in  nuiny  respects  besides  that  of  genius, 
an  immeasurable  one,  we  seem  to  come  into  something  Uke  a 
Shakespearian  atmosphere  in  more  than  one  passage  of  ^^ 
the  plays  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Greene — un- 
fortunate perhaps  in  nothing  more  enduringly  than  in  the  proof 
which  he  left  behind  him  of  his  supercilious  jealousy  of  Shake- 
speare. Greene's  genius,  most  conspicuous  in  plays  treating 
English  life  and  scenes,  could,  notwithstanding  his  academic 
self-sufficiency,  at  times  free  itself  from  the  pedantry  apt  to 
beset  the  flight  of  Peele's  and  at  times  even  of  Marlowe's  muse; 
and  his  most  delightful  work  *  seems  to  breathe  something  of  the 
air,  sweet  and  fresh  like  no  other,  which  blows  over  an  English 
countryside.  Thomas  Lodge,  whose  dramatic,  and  much  less  of 
course  his  literary  activity,  is  measured  by  the  only  play  that  we 
know  to  have  been  wholly  his,*  Thomas  Nashe,  the  redoubtable 
pamphleteer  and  the  father  of  the  English  picaresque  novel;' 
Henry  Chettle,  who  worked  the  chords  of  both  pity*  and  terror* 
with  equal  vigour,  and  Anthony  Munday,  belter  remembered 
for  his  city  pageants  than  for  his  plays,  are  among  the  other 
more  important  writers  of  the  early  Elizabethan  drama,  though 
not  all  of  them  can  strictly  speaking  be  called  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enumerate  the  more 
interesting  of  the  anonymous  plays  which  belong  to  this  "  pre- 
Shakcspcarian  "  period  of  the  Elizabethan  drama;  but  many  of 
them  are  by  intrinsic  merit  as  well  as  for  special  causes  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  student. 

The  common  characteristics  of  nearly  all  these  dramatists 
and  plays  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  great  age  to  which 
they  belonged.  Stirring  times  called  for  stirring 
themes,  such  as  those  of  "  Mahomet,  Scipio  and 
Tamerlane  ";  and  these  again  for  a  corresponding  hocami 
vigour  of  treatment.  Neatness  and  symmetry  of  <A«Mrtr 
construction  were  neglected  for  fulness  and  variety  fSi^L- 
of  matter.  Novelty  and  grandeur  of  subject  seemed 
well  matched  by  a  swelling  amplitude  and  often  reckless  extra- 
vagance of  diction.  As  if  from  an  inner  necessity,  the  balance 
of  rhymed  couplets  gave  way  to  the  impetuous  march  of  blank 
verse;  "strong  lines"  were  as  inevitably  called  for  as  strong 
situations  and  strong  characters.  Although  the  chief  of  these 
poets  are  marked  off  from  one  another  by  the  individual  genius 
which  impressed  itself  upon  both  the  form  and  the  matter  of 
their  works,  yet  the  stamp  of  the  age  b  upon  them  all.    Writing 

*  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

*  The  Wounds  of  Civtl  War.    With  Greene  he  wrote  A  Looking- 
Class  for  London 

'  Summer's  Last  Wilt  and  Testament  is  his  sole  entire  extant  play, 
Dido.  Queen  of  Carthage,  is  by  him  and  Marlowe. 

*  PattenI  Crtssti  (with  Dekkcr  and  Haughton). 

*  Hoffman^  or  A  Revenge  for  a  Father^ 
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for  the  stage  only,  of  which  some  of  them  possessed  a  personal 
experience  and  from  which  none  of  them  held  aloof,  they  acquired 
an  instinctive  insight  into  the  laws  of  dramatic  cause  and  effect, 
and  infused  a  warm  vitality  into  the  dramatic  literature  which 
they  produced,  so  to  speak,  for  immediate  consumption.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  cause  made  rapidity  of  workmanship 
indispensable  to  a  successful  playwright.  Haw  a  pby  was 
produced,  how  many  hands  had  been  at  work  upon  it,  what 
loans  and  what  spoliations  had  been  made  in  the  process,  were 
considerations  of  less  moment  than  the  question  wheOtcr  it  was 
produced,  and  whether  it  succeeded.  His  harness— frequently 
double  or  triple — was  inseparable  from  the  lusty  Pegasus  of  the 
early  English  drama,  and  its  genius  toiled,  to  borrow  the  phrase 
of  the  Attic  comedian,  "  like  an  Arcadian  mercenary." 

This  period  of  the  English  drama,  though  it  is  far  from  being 
one  of  crude  effort,  could  not  therefore  yet  be  one  of  full  con- 

^ summation.  In  tragedy  the  advance  which  had  been 

2^JJJV  made  in  the  choice  of  great  themes,  in  knitting  closer 
mad^  the  connection  between  the  theatre  and  the  national 
eome4r  history,  in  vindicating  to  passion  its  right  to  adequate 
btfon  expression,  was  already  enormous.  In  comedy  the 
advance  had  been  less  decisive  and  less  independent; 
much  had  been  gained  in  reaching  greater  freedom 
of  form  and*  something  in  enbrging  the  range  of  subjects;  •  but 
artificiality  had  proved  a  snare  in  the  one  direction,  while  the 
licence  of  the  comic  stage,  upheld  by  favourite  "  clowns,"  such 
as  Kemp  or  Tarllon,  had  not  succumbed  before  less  clastic 
demands.  The  way  of  escaping  from  the  dilemma  had,  however, 
been  already  recognized  to  lie  in  the  construction  of  suitable 
plots,  for  which  a  full  storehouse  was  open  in  the  popular  tradi- 
tions preserved  in  national  ballads,  and  in  the  growing  literature 
of  translated  foreign  fiction,  or  of  native  imitations  of  it.  Mean- 
while, the  aberration  of  the  comic  stage  to  political  and  religious 
controversy,  which  it  could  never  hope  to  treat  with  Attic 
freedom  in  a  country  provided  with  a  strong  monarchy  and  a 
dogmatic  religion,  seemed  likely  to  extinguish  the  promise  of 
the  beginnings  of  English  romantic  comedy. 

These  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  greatest  of 
dramatists  began  to  devote  his  genius  to  the  theatre.  Shake- 
speare's career  as  a  writer  of  plays  can  have  differed 
little  in  its  beginnings  from  those  of  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals.  Before  or  while  he  was  proceeding  from  the 
re-touching  and  re-writing  of  the  plays  of  others  to  original 
dramatic  composition,  the  most  gifted  of  those  whom  we  have 
termed  his  predecessors  had  passed  away.  He  had  been  decried 
as  an  actor  before  he  was  known  as  an  author;  and  after  living 
through  days  of  darkness  for  the  theatre,  if  not  for  himself, 
attained,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  to  the  beginnings  of  his 
prosperity  and  the  beginnings  of  his  fame.  But  if  we  call  him 
fortunate,  it  is  not  because  of  such  rewards  as  these.  As  a  poet, 
Shakespeare  was  no  doubt  happy  in  his  times,  which  intensified 
the  strength  of  the  national  character,  expanded  the  activities 
of  the  national  mind,  and  were  able  to  add  their  stimulus  even 
to  such  a  creative  power  as  his.  He  was  happy  m  the  antecedents 
of  the  form  of  b'tcrature  which  commended  itself  to  his  choice, 
and  in  the  opportunities  which  it  offered  in  so  many  directions 
for  an  advance  to  heights  yet  undiscovered  and  unknown. 
What  he  actually  accomplished  was  due  to  his  genius,  whose 
achievements  are  immeasurable  like  itself.  His  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  English  drama  divides  itself  in  very  unequal 
proportions  into  a  direct  and  an  indirect  influence.  To  the 
former  alone  reference  can  here  be  made. 

Already  the  first  (ylitors  of  Shakespeare's  works  in  a  collected 
form  recognized  so  marked  a  distinction  between  his  plays 
SAato-  t^cn  from  Efiglish  history  and  those  treating  other 
tpean  historical  subjects  (whether  ancient  or  modem)  that, 
madth»  while  they  included  the  latter  among  the  tragedies  at 
oadomMl  large,  they  grouped  the  former  as  histories  by  them- 
J^"**'  selves.  These  histories  are  in  thdr  literary  genesis  a 
"*  development  of  the  chronicle  histories  of  Shakespeare's 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  the  taste  for  which  had  greatly 
increased  towards  the  beginning  of  his  own  career  as  a  dramatist. 


in  accordance  with  the  general  progress  of  national  life  and 
sentiment  in  this  epoch.  Though  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
Shakespeare  composed  his  several  dramas  from  English  history 
in  the  sequence  of  the  chronology  of  their  themes,  bis  genius 
gave  to  the  entire  scries  an  inner  harmony,  and  a  continuity 
corresponding  to  that  which  is  distinctive  of  the  national  life, 
such  as  not  unnaturally  inspired  certain  commentators  with 
the  wish  to  prove  it  a  symmetrically  constructed  whole.  He 
thus  brought  this  peculiariy  national  species  to  a  perfection 
which  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  his  later  con* 
temporaries  and  successors  to  make  more  than  an  occasional 
addition  to  his  series.  None  of  them  was,  however,  found  able 
or  ready  to  take  up  the  thread  where  Shaikespeare  had  left  it, 
after  perfunctorily  attaching  the  present  to  the  past  by  a  work 
(probably  not  all  his  own)  which  must  be  regaided  as  the  end 
rather  than  the  crown  of  the  series  of  his  histories.^  But  to  furnish 
such  supplements  accorded  little  with  the  tastes  and  tendencies 
of  the  later  Elizabethans;  and  with  the  exception  of  an  isolated 
work,*  the  national  historical  drama  in  Shakespeare  reached  at 
once  its  perfection  and  its  close.  The  rudec  form  of  the  old 
chronicle  history  for  a  time  survived  the  advance  made  upon  it; 
but  the  efforts  in  this  field  of  T.  Heywood,'  S.  Rowl^/  and  others 
are,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  anachronisms. 

Of  Shakespeare's  other  plays  the  several  groups  exercised 
a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  general  progress  of  our  dramatic 
literature.  His  Roman  tragedies,,  though  following  thdr 
authorities  with  much  the  same  fidelity  as  that  of  the  English 
histories,  even  more  effectively  taught  the  great  lesson  of  free 
dramatic  treatment  of  historic  themes,  and  thus  pre-eminently 
became  the  perennial  models  of  the  modem  historic  drama.  His 
tragedies  on  other  subjects,  which  necessarily  admitted  of  a  more 
absolute  freedom  of  treatment,  established  themselves  as  the 
examples  for  all  time  of  the  highest  kind  of  tragedy.  Where  dse 
is  exhibited  with  the  same  fulness  the  struggle  between  will  and 
obstade,  character  and  drcumstance?  Where  is  mirrored 
with  equal  power  and  variety  the  working  of  those  passions  in 
the  mastery  of  which  over  man  lies  his  doom?  Here,  above  all, 
Shakespeare  as  compared  with  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  with 
his  successors,  "  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw." 
He  threw  open  to  modem  tragedy  a  range  of  hitherto  unknov-n 
breadth  and  depth  and  height,  and  emancipated  the  national 
drama  in  its  noblest  forms  from  limits  to  which  it  could  never 
again  restrict  itself  without  e  consciousnesis  of  having  renounced 
its  enfranchisement.  Happily  for  the  variety  of  his  creative 
genius  on  the  English  stage,  no  divorce  had  been  proclaimed 
between  the  serious  and  the  comic,  and  no  division  of  spedes 
had  been  established  such  as  he  himsdf  ridicules  as  pedantic 
when  it  professes  to  be  exhaustive.  The  comedies  of  Shakespeare 
accordingly  refuse  to  be  tabulated  in  deference  to  any  method 
of  classification  deserving  to  be  called  predse;  and  several  of 
them  are  comedies  only  according  to  a  purely  technical  use  of 
the  term.  In  those  in  which  the  instinct  of  reader  or  spectator 
recognizes  the  comic  interest  to  be  supreme,  it  is  still  of  its  nature 
incidental  to  the  progress  of  the  action;  for  the  criticism  seems 
just,  as  well  as  in  agreement  with  what  we  can  conclude  as  to 
Shakespeare's  process  of  constmction,  that  among  all  his  comedies 
not  more  than  a  single  one  *  is  in  both  design  and  effect  a  comedy 
of  character  proper.  Thus  in  this  direction,  while  the  un- 
parallded  wealth  of  his  invention  renewed  or  created  a  whole 
gallery  of  types,  he  left  much  to  be  done  by  Jiis  successors; 
while  the  truest  secrets  of  his  comic  art,  which  interweaves  fancy 
with  observation,  drsws  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  fools,  and 
imbues  with  character  what  all  other  hands  would  have  left 
shadowy,  monstrous  or  trivial,  are  among  the  things  inimitable 
belonging  to  the  individuality  of  his  poetic  genius. 

The  influences  of  Shakespeare's  diction  and  versification  upon 
those  of  the  English  drama  in  general  can  hardly  be  overrated, 
though  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  state  them  definitely.  In 
these  points,  Shakespeare's  manner  as  a  writer  was  progressive; 

« Henry  VITL  »  Ford,  PerJtin  Warbeck, 

'  Edvoard  IV. ;  //  You  Know  Not  Me,  &c. 

*  Henry  VI 11.  •  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
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and  this  progress  has  been  deemed  sufficiently  well  trace- 
able an  his  pbys  to  be  used  as  an  aid  in  seeking  to  determine 
their  chronological  sequence.  The  general  laws  of  this 
progress  accoM-  with  those  of  the  natural  advance  of 
creative  genius;  artificiality  gives  way  to  freedom, 
and  freedom  in  its  turn  submits  to  a  greater  degree 
of  regularity  and  care.  In  versification  as  in  diction  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  period  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  writing 
are  more  easily  recognixable  than  what  lies  between  and  may  be 
called  the  normal  period,  the  plays  belonging  to  which  in  form 
most  resemble  one  another,  and  are  least  affected  by  distinguish- 
ablepeculiarities—such  as  therhymesand  intentionally  euphuistic 
colouring  of  style  which  characterize  the  earliest,  or  the  feminine 
endings  of  the  lines  and  the  more  condensed  manner  of  expression 
common  to  the  latest  of  his  plays.  But,  such  distinctions  apart, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  verse  and  in  prose  alike,  Shake- 
speare's style,  so  far  as  it  admitted  of  reproduction,  is  itself  to  be 
regarded  as  the  norm  of  that  of  the  Elizabethan  drama;  that 
in  it  the  prose  form  of  English  comedy  possesses  its  first  accepted 
model;  and  that  in  it  the  chosen  metre  of  the  English  versified 
drama  established  itself  as  irremovable  unless  at  the  risk  of  an 
artificial  experiment. 

The  assertion  may  seem  paradoxical,  that  it  is  by  their  con- 
struction that  Shakespeare's  plays  exerted  the  most  palpable 
influence  upon  the  EngUsh  drama,  as  well  as  upon  the 
modem  drama  of  the  Germanic  nations  in  general, 
and  upon  such  forms  of  the  Romance  drama  as  have 
been  in  more  recent  times  based  upon  it.  For  it  was 
not  in  construction  that  his  greatest  strength  lay, 
or  that  the  individuality  of  his  genius  could  raise  hiro  above  the 
conditions  under  which  he  worked  in  common  with  his  immediate 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  accepted 
these  conditions,  while  producing  works  of  matchless  strength 
and  of  unequalled  fidelity  to  the  demands  of  nature  and  art, 
established  them  as  inseparable  from  the  Shakespearian  drama 
— to  use  a  term  which  is  perhaps  unavoidable  but  has  been  often 
misapplied.  The  great  and  irresistible  demand  on  the  part  of 
Shakespeare's  public  was  for  incident — a  demand  which  of  itself 
necessitated  a  method  of  construction  different  from  that  of  the 
Greek  drama,  or  of  those  modelled  more  or  less  closely  upon  it. 
To  no  other  reason  is  to  be  ascribed  the  circumstance  that  Shake- 
speare so  constantly  combined  two  actions  in  the  course  of  a 
single  play,  not  merely  supplementing  the  one  by  means  of  the 
other  as  a  bye-  or  under-pk>t.  In  no  respect  is  the  progress  of 
his  technical  skill  as  a  dramatbt  more  apparent,— a  proposition 
which  a  comparison  of  plays  dearly  ascribable  to  successive 
periods  of  his  life  must  be  left  to  prove. 

Should  it,  however,  be  sought  to  express  in  one  word  the 
greatest  debt  of  the  drama  to  Shakespeare,  this  word  must  be 
the  same  as  that  which  expresses  his  supreme  gift  as 
a  dramatist.  It  is  in  tkaraciarizalian — in  the  drawing 
of  characters  ranging  through  almost  every  type  of 
humanity  which  furnishes  a  fit  subject  (or  the  tragic  or  the  comic 
art — that  he  remains  absolutely  unapproached;  and  it  was  in 
this  direction  that  he  pointed  the  way  which  the  English  drama 
could  not  henceforth  desert  without  becoming  untrue  to  itself. 
It  may  have  been  a  mere  error  of  judgment  which  afterwards 
held  htm  to  have  been  surpassed  by  others  in  particular  fields 
of  characterization  (setting  him  down,  forsooth,  as  supremely 
excellent  in  male,  but  not  in  female,  characters).  But  it  was  a 
sure  sign  of  decay  when  English  writers  began  to  shrink  from 
following  him  in  the  endeavour  to  make  the  drama  a  mirror 
of  humanity,  and  when,  in  self-condemned  arrogance,  they 
thrust  unreality  back  upon  a  stage  which  he  had  animated  with 
the  warm  breath  of  life,  where  Juliet  had  blossomed  like  a 
flower  of  q;>ring,  and  where  Othello's  noble  nature  had  suffered 
and  sinned. 

By  the  numerous  body  of  poets  who,  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare  or  in  the  next  generation,  cultivated  the  wide  field 
of  the  national  drama,  every  form  commending  itself  to  the 
tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  national  genius  was  essayed.  None 
were  neglected  except  those  from  which  the  spirit  of  English 
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literature  had  been  estranged  by  the  Reformation,  and  those 
which  had  from  the  first  been  artificial  importations  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  mystery  could  not  in  England,  as  in  riuws^l 
Spain,  produce  such  an  aftergrowth  as  the  aula,  and  the  «&•  latm- 
confines  of  the  religious  drama  were  only  now  and  then  BttMa' 
tentatively  touched.^  The  direct  imitations  of  classical  ^*^*** 
examples  were,  except  perhaps  in  the  continued  efforts  '* 

of  the  academical  drama,  few  and  feeble.  Chapman,  while 
resorting  to  use  of  narrative  in  tragedy  and  perhaps  otherwise 
indebted  to  ancient  models,  was  no  follower  of  them  in  essentials. 
S.  Daniel  (1562-16 19)  may  be  regarded  as  a  belated  disciple  of 
Seneca,*  while  experiments  like  W.  Alexander's  (afterwards  carl 
of  Stirling)  Monarchicke  Tragedies*  (1603-1605)  are  the  mere 
isolated  efforts  of  a  student,  and  more  exclusively  so  than 
Milton's  imposing  Samson  Agonistes,  which  belongs  to  a  later 
date  (1677).  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  dramatic  scale,  the  light 
gaiety  of  the  Italian  and  French  farce  could  not  establish  itself 
on  the  English  popular  stage  without  more  substantial  adjuncts; 
the  Englishman's  festive  digestion  long  continued  robust,  and 
he  liked  his  amusements  solid.  In  the  pastoral  drama 
imd  the  mask,  however,  many  English  dramatists  ^^f^g^ 
found  special  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  their  SXo* 
lyrical  gifts  and  of  their  inventive  powers.  The  former 
coidd  never  become  other  than  an  exotic,  so  long  as  it  retained 
the  artificial  character  of  its  origin.  Shakespeare  had  accord- 
ingly only  blended  elements  derived  from  it  into  the  action  of 
his  romantic  comedies.  In  more  or  less  isolated  works  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  Daniel,  Randolph,  and  others  sought  to  rival  Tasso 
and  Guarini — Jonson*  coming  nearest  to  nationalizing  an 
essentially  foreign  growth  by  the  fresh  simplicity  of  his  treatment, 
Fletcher*  bearing  away  the  palm  for  beauty  of  poetic  execution, 
Daniel  being  distinguished  by  simpler  beauties  of  style  in  both 
verse  and  prose.* 

The  mask  (or  masque)  was  a  more  elastic  kind  of  composition, 
mixing  in  varying  proportions  its  constituent  elements  of 
declamation  and  dialogue,  music  and  dancing,  decora- 
tion and  scenery.  In  its  least  elaborate  literary  form 
— which,  of  course,  externally  was  the  most  elaborate — it  closely 
approached  the  pageant;  in  other  instances  the  distinctness  of 
its  characters  or  the  fulness  of  the  action  introduced  into  its 
scheme,  brought  it  nearer  to  the  regular  drama.  A  frequent 
ornament  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  progresses,  it  was  cultivated  with 
increased  assiduity  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  in  that  of  his 
successor  outshone,  by  the  favour  it  enjoyed  with  court  and 
nobility,  the  attractions  of  the  regular  drama  itself.  Most  of 
the  later  Elizabethan  dramatists  contributed  to  this  species, 
upon  which  Shakespeare  expended  the  resources  of  his  fancy 
only  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his  dramas;  but  by  far  the 
most  successful  writer  of  masks  was  Ben  Jonson,  of  whose 
numerous  compositions  of  this  kind  many  hold  a  permanent 
place  iii  English  poetic  literature,  and  "  next "  whom,  in  his 
own  judgment,  "only  Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  write  a 
mask."  From  a  poetic  point  of  view,  however,  they  were  at  least 
rivalled  by  Dekker  and  Ford;  in  productivity  and  favour  T. 
Campion,  who  was  equally  eminent  as  poet  and  as  musician, 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  excelled.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
history  of  the  mask  in  England  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of 
"  painting  and  carpentry  "  and  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  as,  more- 
over, this  kind  of  piece,  while  admitting  dramatic  elements, 
is  of  its  nature  occasional,  it  need  not  further  be  pursued  here. 
The  Microcosmus  of  T.  Nabbcs  (printed  1637),  which  is  very 
like  a  morality,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  mask  brought 
upon  the  public  stage.  It  was  the  performance  of  a  mask  by 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  ladies  at  Whitehall  which  had 
some  years  previously  (163?)  been  thought  to  have  supplied 
to  the  invective  of  Histrio-Afasiix  against  the  stage  the  occasion 
for  disloyal  innuendo;    and  it  was  for  the  performance  of  a 

*  Massingcr.  The  Virgin  Martyr;  Shirley,  Si  Patrick  for  Ireland. 
*Cleotatra',  Pkilotas. 

*  Darius;  Croesus;  Julius  Caesar;  The  Alexandraean  Tragedy. 

*  The  Sad  Skepherd.  *  The  faUkful  Skepkerdess. 

*  Tke  Queen's  Arcadia. 
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mask  in  a  great  nobleman's  castle  that  Milton — a  Puritan  of  a 
very  dlfTercnl  cast — not  long  afterwards  (1634)  wrote  one  of 
the  loftiest  and  loveliest  of  English  poems.  Comus  has  been 
judged  and  condemned  as  a  drama — unjustly,  for  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  a  mask  are  not  essential  to  it  as  a  species.  Yet  its 
history  in  England  remains  inseparably  connected  with  that 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  In  later  times  the  mask  merged 
into  the  opera,  or  continued  a  humble  life  of  its  own  apart 
from  contact  with  higher  literary  effort.  It  is  strange  that  later 
English  poets  should  have  done  so  little  to  restore  to  its  nobler 
uses,  and  to  invest  with  a  new  significance,  a  form  so  capable  of 
further  development  as  the  poetic  mask. 

The  annals  of  English  drama  proper  in  the  period  reaching 
from  the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Tkeiattr  great  Revolution  include,  together  with  numerous 
£"'<-  names  relatively  insignificant,  many  illustrious  in  the 
*^*"  history  of  our  poetic  literature.  Among  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries  and  successors  there  is,  however,  but 
one  who  by  the  energy  of  his  genius,  not  less  than  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  literary  career,  reached  undisputed  primacy 
among  his  fellows.  Ben  Jonson,  to  whom  in  his  latter  days  a 
whole  generation  of  younger  writers  did  filial  homage  as  to  their 
veteran  chief,  was  alone  in  full  truth  the  founder  of  a  school 
or  family  of  dramatists.  Yet  his  pre-eminence  did  not  (whatever 
he  or  his  followers  may  have  thought)  extend  to  both  branches 
of  the  regular  drama.  In  tragedy  he  fell  short  of  the  highest 
success;  the  weight  of  his  learning  lay  too  heavily  upon  his 
efforts  to  draw  from  deeper  sources  than  those  which  had 
sufficed  for  Shakespeare.  Such  as  they  are,  his  tragic  works' 
stand  almost,  though  not  quite,  alone  in  this  period  as  examples 
of  sustained  effort  in  historic  tragedy  proper.  G.  Chapman 
treated  stirring  themes,  more  especially  from  modern  French 
history,'  always  with  vigour,  and  at  times  with  genuine  effective- 
ness; but,  though  rich  in  beauties  of  detaO,  he  failed  in  this 
branch  of  the  drama  to  follow  Shakespeare  even  at  a  distance  in 
the  supreme  art  of  fully  developing  a  character  by  means  of 
the  action.  Mention  has  been  made  above  of  Ford's  isolated 
effort  in  the  direction  of  historic  tragedy,  as  well  as  of  excursions 
into  the  still  popular  domain  of  the  chronicle  history  by  T. 
Heywood,  Dekker  and  others,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  retrogressions.  With  the  great  body  of  the 
English  dramatists  of  this  and  of  the  next  period,  tragedy  had 
passed  into  a  phase  where  its  interest  depended  mainly  upon  plot 
and  incident.  The  romantic  tragedies  and  tragi-comedies  which 
crowd  English  literature  in  this  period  constitute  together  a 
growth  of  at  first  sight  astonishing  exuberance,  and  in  mere 
externals  of  theme — ranging  as  these  plays  do  from  Byzantium 
to  ancient  Britain,  and  from  the  Caesars  of  ancient  Rome  to 
the  tyrants  of  the  Renaissance — of  equally  astonishing  variety. 
The  sources  from  which  these  subjects  were  derived  had  been 
perennially  augmenting.  Besides  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
fiction,  original  or  translated,  besides  British  legend  in  its 
Romance  dress,  and  English  fiction  in  its  humbler  or  in  its  more 
ambitious  and  artificial  forms,  the  contemporary  foreign  drama, 
especially  the  Spanish,  offered  opportunities  for  resort.  To  the 
English,  as  to  the  French  and  Italian  drama,  of  both  this  and  the 
following  century,  the  prolific  dramatists  clustering  round  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon,  and  the  native  or  naturalized  fictions  from 
which  they  drew  their  materials  supplied  a  whole  arsenal  of 
plots,  incidents  and  situations— among  others  to  Middleton,  to 
Webster,  and  most  signally  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  And,  in 
addition  to  these  resources,  a  new  field  of  supply  was  at  hand 
since  English  dramatists  had  begun  to  regard  events  and  episodes 
of  domestic  life  as  fit  subjects  for  tragic  treatment.  Domestic 
tragedy  of  this  description  was  indeed  no  novelty  on  the  English 
stage;  Shakespeare  himself  may  have  retouched  with  his  master- 
hand  more  than  one  effort  of  this  kind;*  but  T.  Heywood  may 
be  set  down  as  the  first  who  achieved  any  work  of  considerable 

*  Sejanus  his  Fail;  Catiline  his  Conspiracy. 

*  Bussy  d'Ambois;  The  Revenge  of  B.  a' A.;  The  Conspiracy  of 
Byron;  The  Tragedy  of  B. ;  Chabot.  Admiral  of  France  (with  Shirley). 

'  Arden  of  Favcrsham;  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy. 


literary  value  of  this  class,*  to  which  some  of  the  plays  of  T. 
Dekker,  T.  Middleton,  and  others  likewise  more  or  less  belong. 
Yet,  in  contrast  to  this  wide  variety  of  sources,  and  consequent 
apparent  variety  of  themes,  the  number  of  molives  employed — 
at  least  as  a  rule — in  the  tragic  drama  of  this  period  was  com- 
paratively small  and  limited.  Hence  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  subjects  among  the  tragic  dramas  of  sucb 
writets  as  Marston,  Webster,  Fletcher,  Ford  and  Shirley,  an 
impression  of  sameness  is  left  upon  us  by  a  connected  perusal 
of  these  works.  Scheming  ambition,  conjugal  jealousy,  absolute 
female  devotion,  unbridled  masculine  passion — such  are  the 
motives  which  constantly  recur  in  the  Decameron  of  our  later 
Elizabethan  drama.  And  this  impression  is  heightened  by  the 
want  of  moderation,  by  the  extravagance  of  passion,  which  these 
dramatists  so  habitually  exhibit  in  the  treatment  of  their 
favourite  themes.  AU  the  tragic  poets  of  this  period  are  not 
equally  amenable  to  this  charge;  in  J.  Webster,*  master  as  he 
is  of  the  effects  of  the  horrible,  and  in  J.  Ford,*  surpassingly 
seductive  in  his  sweetness,  the  monotony  of  exaggerated  passion 
is  broken  by  those  marvellously  sudden  and  subtle  touches 
through  which  their  tragic  genius  creates  its  most  thrilling  effects. 
Nor  will  the  tendency  to  excess  of  passion  which  F.  Beaumont 
and  J.  Fletcher  undoubtedly  exhibit  be  confounded  with  their 
distinctive  power  of  sustaining  tenderly  pathetic  characters  and 
irresistibly  moving  situations  in  a  degree  unequalled  by  any  of 
their  contemporaries — a  power  seconded  by  a  beauty  of  diction 
and  softness  of  versification  which  for  a  time  raised  them  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  popular  esteem,  and  which  entitles  them  in 
their  conjunction,  and  Fletcher  as  an  independent  worker,  to 
an  enduring  pre-eminence  among  their  fellows.  In  their  morals 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  not  above  the  level  of  their  age. 
The  manUness  of  sentiment  and  occasionally  greater  width  ol 
outlook  which  ennoble  the  rhetorical  genius  of  P.  Massingcr, 
and  the  gift  of  poetic  illustration  which  entitles  J.  Shirley  to  be 
remembered  not  merely  as  the  latest  and  the  most  fertile  of  this 
group  of  dramatists,  have  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  tragic  art  of  the  period.  The  common  features 
of  the  romantic  tragedy  of  this  age  are  sufiliciently  marked; 
but  they  leave  unobscured  the  distinctive  features  in  its  individual 
writers  of  which  a  discerning  criticism  has  been  able  to  take  note. 
In  comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genius  and  the  insight  of 
Jonson  pointed  the  way  to  a  steady  and  legitimate  advance. 
His  theory  of  "  humours  "  (which  found  the  most  palpable 
expression  in  two  of  his  earliest  pbys^),  if  translated  into  the 
ordinary  language  of  dramatic  art,  signifies  the  paramount 
importance  in.  the  comic  drama  of  the  presentation  of  distinctive 
human  types.  As  such  it  survived  by  name  into  the  Restoration 
age '  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  died  out.  In  the  actual 
reproduction  of  humlnity  in  its  infinite  but  never,  in  his  hands, 
alien  variety,  it  was  impossible  that  Shakespeare  should  be 
excelled  by  Jonson;  but  in  the  consciousness  with  which  he 
recognized  and  indicated  the  highest  sphere  of  a  comic  drama tbt's 
labours,  he  rendered  to  the  dranvi  a  direct  service  which  the 
greater  master  had  left  unperformed.  By  the  rest  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  his  successors,  some  of  whom,  such  as  R.  Brome, 
were  content  avowedly  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  Jonson  was 
only  occasionally  rivalled  in  individual  instances  of  comic 
creations;  in  the  entirety  of  its  achievements  his  genius  as  a 
comic  dramatist  remained  unapproached.  The  favourite  types 
of  Jonsonian  comedy,  to  which  Dekker,  J.  Maraton  and  Chapman 
had,  though  to  no  large  extent,  added  others  of  their  own,  were 
elaborated  with  incessant  zeal  and  remarkable  effect  by  their 
contemporaries  and  successors.  It  was  after  a  very  different 
fashion  from  that  in  which  the  Roman  comedians  reiterated 
the  ordinary  types  of  the  New  Attic  comedy,  that  the  inez> 
haustible  verve  of  T.  Middleton,  the  buoyant  productivity  of 
Fletcher,  the  observant  humour  of  N.  Field,  and  the  aitistk 

*A  Woman  hilled  with  Kindness:  The  English  Traveller. 

*  Vitloria  Coromboni;  The  Duchess  of  Maifi. 

•  Tw  Pi/v  She's  a  Whore:  The  Broken  Heart. 

'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour;  Eoery  Man  out  of  his  Humamr^ 
"  Shad  well.  The  Humor  i  its. 
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venatility  of  Shirley^-not  to  mention  many  later  and  not 
necessarily  minor  names' — mirrored  in  innumerable  pictxures  of 
contemporary  life  the  undying  follies  and  foibles  of  mankind. 
As  comedians  of  manners  more  than  one  of  these  surpassed  the 
old  master,  not  indeed  in  distinctness  and  correctness — ^the 
fruits  of  the  most  painstaking  genius  that  ever  fitted  a  learned 
sock  to  the  representation  of  the  living  realities  of  life — but  in  a 
lightness  not  incompatible  with  sureness  of  touch;  while  in  the 
construction  of  plots  the  access  of  abundant  new  materials, 
and  the  greater  elasticity  in  treatment  resulting  from  accumulated 
experience,  enabled  them  to  advance  from  success  to  success. 
Thus  the  comic  dramatic  literature  from  Jonaon  to  Shirley  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  comedy  of  manners,  while  as  a  oomedy  of 
character  it  at  least  defies  comparison  with  any  other  national 
literary  growth  preceding  or  contemporaneous  with  it.  Though 
the  younger  generation,  of  which  W.  Cartwright  may  be  taken 
as  an  example,  was  unequal  m  originality  or  force  to  its  prede- 
cesson,  yet  so  little  exhausted  was  the  vitality  of  the  species, 
that  its  traditions  survived  the  interregn$tm  of  the  Revolution, 
and  connected  themselves  more  closely  than  is  sometimes  assimied 
with  later  growths  of  English  comedy. 

Such  was  also  the  case  with  a  special  growth  which  had 
continued  side  by  side,  but  in  growing  frequency  of  contact, 

with   the   progress  of  the    national    drama.    The 

academical  drama  of  the  later  Elizabethan  period  and 

l^""  of  the  firat  two  Stuart  reigns  by  no  means  fell  off 

either  in  activity  or  in  variety  from  that  of  the  preced- 
ing generations.  At  Oxford,  after  an  apparent  break  of  several 
years — ^though  in  the  course  of  these  one  or  two  new  plays, 
including  a  Tancred  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  at  Queen's,  seem  to 
have  been  produced — a  long  succession  of  English  plays,  some 
in  Latin  doubtless  from  time  to  time  intervening,  were  performed, 
from  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century  onwards  to  the  dark 
days  of  the  national  theatre  and  beyond.  The  production  of 
these  plays  was  distributed  among  several  colleges,  among 
whidi  the  most  conspicuously  active  were  Christ  Church  and 
St  John's,  where  a  whole  series  of  festal  periormances  took 
place  under  the  collective  title  of  The  Christmas  Prince  (s.«. 
master  of  the  Christmas  revels).  They  included  a  wide  variety 
of  pieces,  from  the  treatment  by  an  author  unnamed  of  the  story 
of  '*  Ovid's  owne  Narcissus  "  (1602)  and  S.  Daniel's  Queen* s 
Arcadia  (x6o6)  to  Barten  Holiday's  Tecknogamia  (x6i8),  a 
complicated  allegory  on  the  relations  between  the  arts  and 
sciences  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  moralities;  interspersed  by 
romantic  dramas  of  the  ordinary  contemporary  type  by  T.  Goffe 
(1591-1629),  W.  Cartwright,  J.  Maine  (1604-1672)  and  others. 
At  Cambridge  the  list  of  Latin  and  English  academical  plays, 
performed  in  the  latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign  at  Trinity, 
St  John's,  Queen's  and  a  few  other  colleges,  contains  several 
examples  in  each  language  which  for  one  reason  or  another  possess 
a  special  interest.  Thus  E.  Forsett's  Pedantius,  probably  acted 
at  Trinity  in  1581,  ridicules  a  personage  who  lived  very  near  the 
rose — the  redoubtable  Gabriel  Harvey;'  a  Laelia,  acted  at 
Queen's  in  1590  and  again  in  1598,  resembles  Twelfth  Night 
in  part  of  its  plot;  while  in  SilvanuSf  pierformed  in  1 596,  probably 
at  St  John's,  there  are  certain  striking  similarities  to  As  You 
Like  IL  These  are  in  Latin,  as  are  the  comedies  Hisfanus 
(containing  some  curious  allusions  to  the  Armada,  Drake  and 
Dr  Lopez)  tjiAMachiaoeUus,  acted  at  St  John's  in  1597.*  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  the  English  plays  of  the  later  Cambridge 
series,  and,  it  may  be  averred,  of  the  remains  of  the  English 
academical  drama  as  a  whole,  are  the  Parnassus  Plays  {q.v,), 
successively  produced  at  St  John's  in  1598^1602,  which  Qlustrate 

>  It  is  imposnble  in  a  summary  survey  to  seek  to  discriminate 
any  kino  of  evidence  the  respective  shares  in  many^  Elizabethan 

lys,  and  the  respective  credit  due  to  them,  of  the  ioint  writers. 

X  aofme  such  inciuiry  is  necessary  before  iudging  tlie  claims  to 
remembrance  of  highly-^fted  dramatists  such  as  William  Rowley, 
his  namenke  Samuel,  Tonn  Day,  and  not  a  few  others. 

*  The  Latin  comedy  Victoria  by  Abraham  Fraunce  of  St  John's  was 
written  some  time  before  1^83,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Phinp  Sidney; 
bat  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  ever  acted. 

*■  (Bishop)  Hacket's  Loyola  was  acted  at  Trinity  in  1625. 
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with  much  truthfulness  as  wdl  as  fancy  the  relations  between 
university  life  and  the  outside  world,  including  the  world  of 
letters  and  of  the  stage.  Upon  a  different,  but  also  a  very 
notable,  aspect  of  English  univeisity  life — the  relations  between 
town  and  gown — a  partisan  light  is  thrown  by  ClulhLnf,  acted 
at  Clare  in  1599 — and  in  G.  Ruggle's  celebrated  Latin  comedy  of 
Ignoramus^  twice  acted  by  members  of  Clare  at  Trinity  in  1615 
before  King  James  L  On  one  of  these  occasions  were  also  pro- 
duced in  English  T.  Tomkis'  comedy  Albumaxar  (a  play  absurdly 
attributed  to  Shakespeare),  and  Phineas  Fletcher's  Sicdida,  a 
**  piscatory  "  ii.e.  a  pastoral  drama  in  which  the  place  of  the 
shepherds  b  taken  by  fishermen).  Latin  and  English  plays 
continued  to  be  brought  out  in  Cambridge  till  the  year  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  T.  Randolph  and  A.  Cowley*  being 
among  the  authors  of  some  of  the  latest  so  produced;  and  with 
the  Restoration  the  usage  recommenced,  the  Addpki  of  Terence 
and  other  Latin  comedies  being  performed  as  they  had  been 
a  century  earlier.  A  complete  survey  and  classification  of  the 
English  academical  drama,  for  which  the  materials  are  at  last 
being  collected  and  compared,  will  prove  of  an  importance  which 
is  only  beginning  to  be  recognized  to  the  future  historian  of  the 
English  drama. 

To  return  to  the  general  current  of  that  drama.  The  rivals 
against  which  it  hskd  to  contend  in  the  times  with  which  its 
greatest  epoch  came  to  an  end  have  in  their  turn  been  ^^  ^^ 
noticed.  From  the  masks  and  triumphs  at  court  and 
at  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  with  their  Olympuscs  and  Par- 
nassuses  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  filled  with  goddesses  and 
nymphs  clad  in  the  gorgeous  costumes  designed  by  his  mventive 
hand,  to  the  city  pageants  and  shows  by  land  and  water — from 
the  tilts  and  tournaments  at  Whitehall  to  the  more  philosophical 
devices  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  academical  plays  at  the 
universities— down  even  to  the  brief  but  thrilling  theatrical 
excitements  of  Bartholomew  Fair  and  the  "  Ninevitical  motions  " 
of  the  puppets— in  all  these  ways  the  various  sections  of  the 
theatric^  public  were  tempted  aside.  Foreign  performer»— 
French  and  Spanish  actors,  and  even  French  actresses— paid 
visits  to  London.  But  the  national  drama  held  its  ground. 
The  art  of  acting  maintained  itself  at  least  on  the  level  to  which  it 
had  been  brought  by  Shakespeare's  associatesand contemporaries, 
Burbage  and  Heminge,  Alleyn,  Lewin,  Taylor,  and  others  "  of 
the  older  sort."  The  profession  of  actor  came  to  be  more  gener« 
ally  than  of  old  separated  from  that  of  playwright,  though  they 
were  still  (as  in  the  case  of  Field)  occasionally  combined.  But 
this  rather  led  to  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  artistic  merit 
of  actors  who  valued  the  dignity  of  their  own  profession  and 
whose  co-operation  the  authors  learnt  to  esteem  as  of  independent 
significance.  The  stage  was  purged  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
old  school  of  downs.  Women's  parts  were  still  acted  by  boys, 
many  of  whom  attained  to  considerable  celebrity;  and  a  practice 
was  thus  continued  which  must  assuredly  have  placed  the  English 
theatre  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
Spanish  (where  it  never  obtained),  and  which  may,  while  it  has 
b^n  held  to  have  facilitated  freedom  of  fancy,  more  certainly 
encouraged  the  extreme  licence  of  expression  cberished  by  the 
dramatists.  The  arrangement  of  the  stage,  which  facilitated  a 
rapid  succession  of  scenes  without  any  necessity  for  their  bdng 
orgam'cally  connected  with  one  another,  remained  essentially 
what  it  had  been  in  Shakespeare's  days;  though  the  primitive 
expedients  for  indicating  locality  had  begun  to  be  occasionally 
exchanged  for  scenery  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  place  of 
action,  (^tume  was  apparently  cultivated  with  much  greater 
care;  and  the  English  stage  of  this  period  had  probably  gone  a 
not  inconsiderable  way  in  a  direction  to  which  it  is  obviously 
in  the  interests  of  the  dramatic  art  to  set  some  bounds,  if  it 
is  to  depend  for  its  popular  success  upon  its  qualities  as  such, 
and  upon  the  interpretation  of  its  agents  upon  the  sUgc.  At 
the  same  time,  the  drama  had  begun  largely  to  avail  itself  of 
adventitious  aids  to  favour.  The  system  of  prologues  and 
epilogues,  and  of  dedications  to  published  plays,  was  more 

*  Naufragium  joadare—Tke  Guardian  (rewritten  later  as  The 
'  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street).  ^^ 
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uniformly  employed  than  it  had  been  by  Shakespeare  as  the 
conventional  method  of  recommending  authors  and  actors  to  the 
favour  of  individual  patrons,  and  to  that  of  their  chief  patron, 
the  public. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  drama  in  all  its 

forms  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  or  good-will  of  the  court, 

although  a  close  supervision  was  exercised  over  all 

litf  AhST'  ^^^^'"P'*  ^^  ^°^^  ^^*  *'^8*  ^^  vehicle  of  political 
fUr*"-       xefercnces  or  allusions.    The  regular  ofiicial  agent  of 

this  supervision  was  the  master  of  the  revels;  but 
under  James  I.  a  special  ordinance,  in  harmony  with  the  king's 
ideas  concerning  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  was  passed  "  against 
representing  any  modem  Christian  king  in  plays  on  the  stage." 
The  theatre  could  hardly  expect  to  be  allowed  a  liberty  of  speech 
in  reference  to  matters  of  state  denied  to  the  public  at  large; 
and  occasional  attempts  to  indulge  in  the  freedom  of  criticism 
dear  to  the  spirit  of  comedy  met  with  more  or  less  decisive 
repression  and  punishment.^  But  the  sympathies  of  the 
dramatists  were  so  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  court  that  the  real 
difficulties  against  which  the  theatre  had  to  contend  came  from 
a  directly  opposite  quarter.  With  the  growth  of  Puritanism 
the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Stage  increased  in  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  well  represented  by  the  civic  authorities  of  the 
capital.  This  hostility  found  many  ways  of  expressing  itself. 
The  attempts  to  suppress  the  Blackfriars  theatre  (1619,  1631, 
2633)  proved  abortive;  but  the  representation  of  stage-plays 
continued  to  be  prohibited  on  Sundays,  and  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  in  London  in  1637  was  temporarily  suspended 
altogether.  The  desire  of  the  Puritans  of  th&  more  pronounced 
type  openly  aimed  at  a  permanent  closing  of  the  theatres. 
The  war  between  them  and  the  dramatists  was  accordingly  of  a 
lifc-and-death  kind.  On  the  one  hand,  the  drama  heaped  its 
bitterest  and  often  coarsest  attacks  upon  whatever  savoured 
of  the  Puritan  spirit;  gibes,  taunts,  caricatures  in  ridicule 
and  aspersion  of  Puritans  and  Puritanism  moke  up  a  great  part 
of  the  comic  literature  of  the  later  Elizabethan  drama  and  of  its 
aftergrowth  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts.  This  feeling 
of  hostility,  to  which  Shakespeare  was  no  stranger,*  though  he 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  authorship  of  one  of  its  earliest 
and  coarsest  expressions,*  rose  into  a  spirit  of  open  defiance  in 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Ben  Jonson;*  and  the  comedies  of 
his  contemporaries  and  successors*  abound  in  caricatured  re- 
productions of  the  more  common  or  more  extravagant  types  of 
Puritan  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  defects,  the  looseness 
of  tone,  the  mockery  of  ties  sanctioned  by  law  and  consecrated 
by  religion,  the  tendency  to  treat  middle-class  life  as  the  hunting- 
ground  for  the  diversions  of  the  upper  classes,  which  degraded 
80  much  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age,  intensified  the 
Puritan  opposition  to  all  and  any  stage  plays.  A  patient  en- 
deavour to  reform  instead  of  suppressing  the  drama  was  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  such  adversaries,  should  they  ever  possess 
the  means  of  carrying  out  their  views;  and  whenever  Puritanism 
should  victoriously  assert  itself  in  the  state,  the  stage  was 
doomed.  Among  the  attacks  directed  against  it  m  its  careless 
heyday  of  prosperity  Prynne*s  Hislrio-Mastix  (1632),  while  it 
involved  its  author  in  shamefully  cruel  persecution,  did  not 
remain  wholly  without  effect  upon  the  tone  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  subsequent  period;  but  the  quarrel  between 
Puritanism  and  the  theatre  was  too  old  and  too  deep  to  end  in 
any  but  one  way,  so  soon  as  the  latter  was  deprived  of  its 

protectors.  The  Civil  War  began  in  August  1642; 
^^^J*  and  early  in  the  following  month  was  published  the 
^atm,     ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which,  after  a 

brief  and  solemn  preamble,  commanded  "  that  while 
these  sad  causes  and  set-times  of  humiliation  do  continue, 
public  stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne."    Many  actors 

•  Chapman.  Marston  (and  Jonson),  Eastward  Hoe  (1605):  Middle^ 
ton,  A  Game  at  Chess  (1624) ;  Shiricy  and  Chapman,  The  Ball  (163a) ; 
MasMngCT(?),  The  Spanish  Viceroy  (1634)-  "  Twelfth  Ntsht. 

»  Tlte  Puritan,  or  Se  Widow  of  WaUing  Street,  by  "  W.  S."  (^Vent- 
worth  Smith?).  •  The  Alchemist,  Bartholomew  Fatr. 

•Chapman,  An  Humorous  Day's  Mirth;  Marston.  Tkt  Dutch 
Courtesani  Middleton,  The  Family  oj  Lim. 


and  playwrights  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  cause  in  the 
field;  some  may  have  gone  into  a  more  or  less  voluntary  exOc; 
upon  those  who  lingered  on  in  the  familiar  haunts  the  hand  of 
power  lay  heavy;  and,  though  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  dramatic  entertainments  of  one  kind  or  another  continued 
to  be  occasionally  presented,  stringent  ordinances  gave  summary 
powers  to  magistrates  against  any  players  found  engaged  in 
such  proceedings  (1647),  and  bade  them  treat  aU  stage-playeis 
as  rogues,  and  pull  down  all  stage  galleries,  seats  and  boxes 
(1648).  A  few  dramatic  works  were  published  in  this  period;* 
while  at  fairs  about  the  country  were  acted  farces  called  "  drolls," 
consisting  of  the  most  vulgar  scenes  to  be  found  in  popular  plays. 
Thus,  the  life  of  the  drama  was  not  absolutely  extinguished; 
and  its  darkest  day  proved  briefer  than  perhaps  cither  its  friends 
or  its  foes  could  have  supposed. 

Already  "  in  Oliver's  time  "  private  performances  took  pbce 
from  time  to  time  at  noblemen's  houses  and  (though  not  un> 
disturbed)  in  the  old  haimt  of  the  drama,  the  Red 
BuD.  In  1656  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  WUliam  Davenant      Sit*' 


whose  name  (though  not  really  so  significant  in  the 
dramatic  as  in  another  field  of  English  literature)  is 
memorable  as  connecting  together  two  distinct  periods  in  it, 
ventured  on  a  bolder  step  in  the  production  of  a  quasi-dramatic 
entertainment "  of  declamation  and  music  " ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  brought  out  with  scenery  and  music  a  piece  which  was 
afterwards  in  an  enlarged  form  acted  and  printed  as  the  first 
part  of  his  opera.  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,   This  entertainment  he 
afterwards  removed  from  the  private  house  where  it  had  been 
produced  to  the  Cockpit,  where  he  soon  ventured  upon  the 
performance  of  regular  plays  written  by  himself.   Thus,  under 
the  cover  of  two  sister  arts,  whose  aid  was  in  the  sequel  to  prox'c 
by  no  means  altogether  beneficial  to  its  progress,  the  English 
drama  had  boldly  anticipated  the  Restoration,  and  was  no  longer 
hiding  its  head  when  that  much-desired  event  was  actually 
brought  a^ut.    Soon  after  Charles  II.'s  entry  into  London, 
two  theatrical  companies  arc  known  to  have  been  acting  in  the 
capital.    For  these  companies  patents  were  soon  granted,  under 
the  names  of "  the  Duke  (of  York)  's  "  and  "  the  King's  Servants," 
to  Davenant  and  one  of  the  brothers  Killigrew  respectively — 
the  former  from  1662  acting  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then  at 
Dorset  Garden  in  Salisbury  Court,  the  latter  from  1663  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  near  Drury  Lane.  These  companies  were  united 
from  2682,  a  royal  licence  being  granted  in  1695  to  a  rival 
company  which  performed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  which 
migrated  to  Covent  Garden  in  1733.  Meanwhile,  Vanbrugh  had 
in  2705  built  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket;   and  a  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields — ^afterwards  rendered  famous  by  the  first 
appearance  of  Garrick— led  a  fitful  existence  from  2729  to  1733. 
The  act  of  1737  deprived  the  crown  of  the  power  of  licensing 
any  more  theatres;  so  that  the  history  of  the  English  stage  for 
a  long  period  was  confined  to  a  restricted  area.  The  rule  which 
prevailed  after  the  Restoration,  that  neither  of  the  rival  com- 
panies should  ever  attempt  a  play  produced  by  the  other,  oper- 
ated beneficially  both  upon  the  activity  of  dramatic  authorship 
and  upon  the  progress  of  the  art  of  acting,  which  was  not  exposed 
to  the  full  effects  of  that  deplorable  spirit  of  personal  rivalry 
which  too  often  leads  even  most  intelligent  actors  to  attempt 
parts  for  which  they  have  no  special  qualification!  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  actor's  art  has  rarely  flourished  more  in 
England  than  in  the  days  of  T.  Betterton  and  his  contemporaries, 
among  whose  names  those  of  Hart,  Mohun,  Kynaston,  Nokcs, 
Mrs  Barry,  Mrs  Betterton,  Mrs  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs  Eleanor 
Gwyn  have,  together  with  many  others,  survived  in  various 
connexions  among  the  memories  of  the  Restoration  age.     No 
higher  praise  has  ever  been  given  to  an  actor  than  that  which 
Addison  bestowed  upon  Betterton,  in  describing  his  performance 
of  Olhello  as  a  proof  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  the 
most  striking  passages  of  the  character  otherwise  than  he  has 
done. 

•  Among  these  was  Sir  Richard  Fanshawc's  English  version  of  the 
Pastor  fido  (1646):  after  his  death  were  published  his  translations 
of  two  plays  b^A.  dc  Mcndoza. 
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It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Irish  theatre 
in  general  followed  those  of  the  English,  of  which  of  course  it  was 
merely  a  branch.  Of  native  dramatic  compositions  in 
earlier  times  not  a  trace  remains  in  Ireland;  and  the 
drama  was  introduced  into  that  country  as  an  English 
exotic — apparently  already  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
more  largely  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  theatre  in  Dublin 
was  built  in  1635;  but  in  1641  it  was  closed,  and  even  after  the 
Restoration  the  Irish  stage  continued  in  a  precarious  condition 
till  near  the  end  of  the  century.  About  that  time  an  extra- 
ordinarily strong  taste  for  the  theatre  took  possession  of  Irish 
society,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  i8th  century  the 
Dublin  stage  rivalled  the  English  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  stars. 
Betterton's  rival,  R.  Wilks,  Garrick's  predecessor  in  the  homage 
paid  to  Shakespeare,  Macklin,  and  his  competitor  for  favour, 
the  "  silver-tongued  "  Barry,  were  alike  products  of  the  Irish 
stage,  as  were  Mrs  WofiBngton  and  other  well-known  actresses. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  three  of  the  foremost  English 
writers  of  comedy  in  its  later  days,  Congreve,  Farqubar  and 
Sheridan,  were  Irish,  the  first  by  education,  and  the  latter  two 
by  birth  also. 

Already  in  the  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  the  English  drama  had  perceptibly  sunk  from  the  height 
to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  the  great  Elizabethans. 
When  it  had  once  more  recovered  possession  of  that 
arena  with  which  no  living  drama  can  dispense,  it 
would  have  been  futile  to  demand  that  the  dramatists 
should  return  altogether  into  the  ancient  paths,  unaffected  by 
the  influences,  native  or  foreign,  in  operation  around  them. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why  the  new  drama  should  not,  like  the 
Elizabethan,  have  been  true  in  spirit  to  the  higher  purposes  of 
the  dramatic  art,  to  the  nobler  tendencies  of  the  national  life, 
and  to  the  demands  of  moral  law.  Because  the  later  Stuart 
drama  as  a  whole  proved  untrue  to  these,  and,  while  following 
its  own  courses,  never  more  than  partially  returned  from  the 
aberrations  to  which  it  condemned  itself,  its  history  is  that  of  a 
decay  which  the  indisputable  brilliancy,  borrowed  or  original, 
of  many  of  its  productions  is  incapable  of  concealing. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  French  theatre,  which 
by  this  time  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Spanish  as  the  ruling 
rijiijjff.  *''*™*  **'  Europe,  the  separation  between  tragedy  and 
comedy  is  clearly  marked  in  post-Restoration  plays. 
Comic  scenes  are  still  occasionally  introduced  into  tragedies 
by  some  dramatists  who  adhered  more  closely  to  the  Elizabethan 
models  (such  as  Otway  and  Crowne),  but  the  practice  fell  into 
disuse;  while  the  endeavour  to  elevate  comedy  by  pathetic 
scenes  and  motives  is  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  the 
beginning  of  another  period  in  English  dramatic  literature. 
The  successive  phases  through  which  English  tragedy  passed  in 
the  later  Stuart  times  cannot  be  always  kept  distinct  from  one 
another;  and  the  guidance  offered  by  the  Uieories  put  forth  by 
some  of  the  dramatists  in  support  of  their  practice  is  o^ten 
delusive.  Following  the  example  of  Comeille,  Dryden  and  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  were  fond  of  proclaiming  their 
adherence  to  this  or  that  principle  of  dramatic  construction  or 
form,  and  of  upholding,  with  much  show  of  dialectical  acumen, 
maxims  derived  by  them  from  French  or  other  sources,  or 
elaborated  with  modifications  and  variations  of  their  own,  but 
usually  amounting  to  little  more  than  what  Scott  calls  "  certain 
romantic  whimsical  imitations  of  the  dramatic  art."  Students 
of  the  drama  will  find  much  entertainment  and  much  instruction 
in  these  prefaces,  apologies,  dialogues  and  treatises.  They  will 
acknowledge  that  Drydcn's  incomparable  vigour  does  not  desert 
him  either  in  the  exposing  or  in  the  upholding  of  fallades,  while 
ie  ben  ums^  which  he  hardly  ever  fails  to  exhibit,  and  which  is  a 
more  eclectic  gift  than  common-sense,  serves  as  a  sure  guide 
to  the  best  intelligence  o<  his  age.  Even  Rymer,*  usually  regarded 
as  having  touched  the  nadir  of  dramatic  criticism,  will  be  found 
to  be  not  wholly  without  grains  of  salt.  But  Restoration  tragedy 
itwif  must  not  be  studied  by  the  light  of  Restoration  criticism. 
So  long  as  any  dramatic  power  remained  in  the  tragic  poets^ 
M  Short  Vi€woJ  Tragedy  (1693). 


and  it  is  absent  from  none  of  the  chief  among  them  from  Dryden 
to  Rowe — the  struggle  between  fashion  (disguised  as  theory) 
and  instinct  (tending  in  the  direction  of  the  Elizabethan  tradi- 
tions) could  never  whoUy  determine  itself  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

Lord  Orrery,  in  deference,  as  he  declares,  to  the  expressed 
tastes  of  his  sovereign  King  Charles  11.  himself,  was  the  first  to 
set  up  the  standard  of  heroic  plays.*  This  new  species  of  tragedy 
(for  such  it  professed  to  be)  commended  itself  by  its  novel  choice 
of  themes,  to  a  large  extent  supplied  by  recent  French  romance — 
the  romans  de  longue  haleint  of  the  Scud^rys  and  their  con- 
temporaries— and  by  French  pla3rs  treating  similar  themes. 
It  likewise  borrowed  from  France  that  garb  of  rhyme  which  the 
English  drama  had  so  long  abandoned,  and  which  now  re- 
appeared in  the  heroic  couplet.  But  the  themes  which  to  readers 
of  novels  might  seem  of  their  nature  inexhaustible  could  not  long 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  more  capricious  appetite  of  theatrical 
audiences;  and  the  form,  in  the  application  which  it  was  more 
or  less  sought  to  enforce  for  it,  was  doomed  to  remain  an  exotic 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law  Sir  R.  Howard,'  and 
afterwards  more  confidently  by  himself,*  Dryden  threw  the  in- 
comparable vigour  and  brilliancy  of  his  genius  into  the  scale, 
which  soon  rose  to  the  full  height  of  fashionable  popularity. 
At  first  he  claimed  for  English  tragedy  the  right  to  combine  her 
native  inheritance  of  freedom  with  these  valuable  foreign 
acquisitions.*  Nor  was  he  dismayed  by  the  ridicule  which  the 
celebrated  burlesque  (by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  others) 
of  The  Rehearsal  (167 1)  cast  upon  heroic  plays,  without  dis- 
criminating between  them  and  such  other  materials  for  ridicule 
as  the  contemporary  drama  supplied  to  its  facetious  authors, 
but  returned  *  to  the  defence  of  a  species  which  he  was  himself  in 
the  end  to  abandon.^  The  desire  for  change  proved  stronger 
than  the  love  of  consistency — which  in  Dryden  was  never  more 
than  theoretical.  After  summoning  tragedy  to  rival  the  freedom 
(without  disdaining  the  machinery)  of  opera — ^with  whose  birth 
its  own  revival  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  simultaneous — he  came 
to  recognize  in  characterization  the  truest  secret  of  the  master- 
spirit of  the  Elizabethan  drama,'  and  after  audaciously,  but  in 
one  instance  not  altogether  unhappily,  essaying  to  rival  Shake- 
speare on  his  own  ground,'  prckluced  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  views  at  least  one  work  of  striking  merit.^'  But  he  was 
already  growing  weary  of  the  stage  itself  as  well  as  of  the  rhymed 
heroic  drama;  and,  though  he  put  an  end  to  the  species  to  which 
he  had  given  temporary  vitality,  he  failed  effectively  to  point 
the  way  to  a  more  legitimate  development  of  English  tragedy. 
Among  the  other  tragic  poets  of  this  period,  N.  Lee,  in  the  out- 
ward form  of  his  dramas,  accommodated  his  practice  to  that  of 
Dryden,  with  whom  he  occasionally  co-operated  as  a  dramatist, 
and  like  whom  he  allowed  political  partisanship  to  intrude  upon 
the  stage.*^  His  rhetorical  genius  was  not  devoid  of  genuine 
energy,  nor  is  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  imitator.  T.  Otway, 
the  most  gifted  tragic  poet  of  the  younger  generation  con- 
temporary with  Dtydcn,  inherited  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama;  he  possessed  a  real  gift  of  tragic  pathos 
and  melting  tenderness;  but  his  genius  had  a  worse  alloy  than 
stagejmess,  and,  though  he  was  often  happy  in  his  novel  choice 
of  themes,  his  most  successful  efforts  fail  to  satisfy  tests  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  stage.**  Among  dramatists  who  con- 
tributed to  the  vogue  of  the  "  heroic  "  play  may  be  mentioned 
J.  Bankes,  J.  Weston,  C.Hopkins,  E.  Cooke,  R.XSould,  S.  Pordage, 
T.  Rymer  and  Elkanah  Settle.  The  productivity  of  J.  Crowne 
(d.  e.  X  703)"  covers  part  of  the  earlier  period  as  well  as  of  the  later, 
to  which  properly  belong  T.  Soulheme,  a  writer  gifted  with  much 

*  Tke-Blaeh  Prince:  Tryphon;  Herod  the  Great;  AUemira, 
'  The  Indian  Queen. 

*  The  Jndtan  Emperor;  Tyrannic  Looe\  The  Conquest  of  Granada, 

*  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.  *  Essay  of  Heroic  Plays. 

"*  A  direct  satirical  invective  against  rhymed  tragedy  of  the 
"  heroic  "  type  is  to  be  found  in  Arrowsmith  s  comedy  Reformation 
(1673).  ■  The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy. 

*  All  for  Looe  {Antony  and  Cleopatra).  ^  Don  Sebastian. 

"  Tlie  Rival  Queens;  Lucius  Junius  Brutus;  The  Massacre  of 
Paris.  1*  Don  Carlos;  The  Orphan;  Veniu  Preserved, 

**  Oroonoho;  The  Fatal  Marriage. 
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pathetic  power,  but  probably  chiefly  indebted  for  his  long-lived 
popularity  to  his  skill  in  the  discovery  of  "  sensational "  plots; 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  ("  Granville  the  polite  ")  (c.  2667-1735). 
Congreve,  by  virtue  of  a  single  long  celebrated  but  not  really 
remarkable  tragedy/  and  N.  Rowe,  may  be  further  singled  out 
from  the  list  of  the  tragic  dramatists  of  this  period,  many  of 
whom  were,  like  their  comic  contemporaries,  mere  translators 
or  adapters  from  the  French.  The  tragedies  of  Rowe,  whose 
direct  services  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  deserve  remembrance, 
indicate  with  singular  distinctness  the  transition  from  the  fuller 
declamatory  style  of  Dryden  to  the  calmer  and  thinner  manner 
of  Addison.'  In  tragedy  (as  to  a  more  marked  degree  in  comedy) 
the  excesses  (both  of  style  and  subject)  of  the  past  period  of  the 
English  drama  had  produced  an  inevitable  reaction;  decorum 
was  asserting  its  claims  on  the  stage  as  in  sodety;  and  French 
tragedy  had  set  the  example  of  sacrificing  what  passion — ^and 
what  vigour— it  retained  in  favour  of  qualities  more  acceptable 
to  the  "  reformed  "  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Addison,  in  allowing 
his  Cato  to  take  its  chance  upon  the  stage,  when  a  moment 
of  political  excitement  (April  17x3)  ensured  to  it  an  extraordinary 
success,  to  which  no  feature  in  it  corresponds,  except  an  unusual 
number  of  lines  predestined  to  become  familiar  quotations, 
unconsciously  sealed  the  doom  of  En^^sh  national  tragedy. 
The  "  first  reasonable  English  tragedy,"  as  Voltaire  called  it, 
had  been  produced,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  tragic  drama  of 
the  Restoration  were  at  an  end. 

English  comedy  in  this  period  displayed  no  similar  desire 
to  cut  itself  of!  from  the  native  soil,  though  it  freely  borrowed 
P  ^  -  the  materials  for  its  plots  and  many  of  its  figures  from 
'  Spanish,  and  afterwards  more  generally  from  French, 
originals.  The  spirit  of  the  old  romantic  comedy  had  long  since 
fled;  the  graceful  artificialities  of  the  pastoral  drama,  even  the 
light  texture  of  the  mask,  ill  suited  the  demands  of  an  age  which 
made  no  secret  to  itself  of  the  grossness  of  its  sensuality.  With 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  such  poetic  elements  as  admitted 
of  being  combined  with  the  poetic  drama  were  absorbed  by  the 
opera  and  the  ballet.  No  new  species  of  the  comic  drama  formed 
itself,  though  towards  the  close  of  the  period  may  be  noticed 
the  beginnings  of  modem  English  farce.  Political  and  reUgious 
partisanship,  generally  in  accordance  with  the  dominant  reaction 
against  Puritanism,  were  allowed  to  find  expression  in  the 
directest  and  coarsest  forms  upon  the  stage,  and  to  hasten  the 
necessity  for  a  more  systematic  control  than  even  the  times 
before  the  Revolution  had  found  requisite.  At  the  same  time  the 
unblushing  indecency  which  the  Restoration  had  spread  through 
court  and  capital  had  established  its  dominion  over  the  comic 
stage,  corrupting  the  manners,  and  with  them  the  morals,  of 
its  dramatists,  and  forbidding  them,  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
dull,  to  be  anything  but  improper.  Much  of  this  found  its  way 
even  into  the  epilogues,  which,  together  with  the  prologues, 
proved  so  important  an  adjunct  of  the  Restoration  drama. 
These  influences  determine  the  general  character  of  what  is 
with  a  more  than  chronological  meaning  termed  the  comedy  of 
the  Restoration.  In  construction,  the  national  love  of  fulness 
and  solidity  of  dramatic  treatment  induced  its  authors  to  alter 
what  they  borrowed  from  foreign  sources,  adding  to  complicated 
Spanish  plots  characters  of  native  English  directness,  and 
supplementing  single  French  plots  by  the  addition  of  others.* 
At  the  same  time,  the  higher  efforts  of  French  comedy  of  char- 
acter, as  well  as  the  refinement  of  expression  in  the  list  of  their 
models,  notably  in  Moli^re,  were  alike  seasoned  to  suit  the 
coarser  appetites  and  grosser  palates  of  English  patrons.  The 
English  comic  writers  often  succeeded  in  strengthening  the 

borrowed  texture  of  their  plays,  but  they  never  added  comic 

*  The  Mourning  Bride. 

«  The  Fair  Penitent  \  Jane  Shore. 

'  A  notable  influence  was  exercised  upon  English  comedy  as  well 
as  upon  other  branches  of  literature  by  C.  de  Saint-Evremond,  a 
soldier  and  man  of  fashion  who  was  possessed  of  great  intellectual 
ability  and  of  a  charming  style.  Though  during  nis  long  exile  in 
England — from  1670  to  nis  death — he  never  learned  English,  his 
critical  works  included  Remarks  on  English  Comedy  (1677),  and  one 
of  his  own  comedies,  the  celebrated  Sir  Pditick  WotUd-het  professed 
to  be  composed  *'  dia  manihe  ang^oise," 


humour  without  at  the  same  time  adding  coarseness  of  their  own. 
Such  were  the  productions  of  Sir  GeOrge  Etheredge,  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  and  the  "  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  ";  sor 
was  there  any  signal  difference  between  their  productions  and 
those  of  a  playwright-actor  such  as  J.  Lacy  (d.  1681),  and  a 
professional  dramatist  of  undoubted  ability  such  as  J.  Crowne. 
Such,  though  often  displaying  the  brilliancy  of  a  genius  which 
even  where  it  sank  could  never  wholly  abandon  its  prerogative, 
were,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  comedies  of  Dryden  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  literary  deeps  of  the  Restoration 
drama  were  sounded  by  T.  D'Urfey,  while  of  its  moral  degrada- 
tion the  "  divine  Astraea,"  the  "  un^)eakable  "  Mis  Aphra  Behn, 
has  an  indefeasible  title  to  be  considered  the  most  faithful 
representative.    T.  Shadwell,  fated,  like  the  tragic  poet  Elkanah 
Settle,  to  be  chiefly  remembered  as  a  victim  of  Dryden's  satire, 
deserves  more  honourable  mention.    Like  J.  Wilson,  whose  plays 
seem  to  class  him  with  the  pre-Restoration  dramatists,  Shadwell 
had  caught  something  not  only  of  the  art,  but  also  ol  the  spirit, 
of  Ben  Jonson;  but  in  most  of  his  works  he  was,  like  the  rest 
of  his  earlier  contemporaries,  and  like  the  brilliant  group  which 
succeeded  them,  content  to  take  his  moral  tone  from  the  reckless 
sodety  for  which,  or  in  deference  to  the  tastes  of  which,  he  wrote.^ 
The  absence  of  a  moral  sense,  which,  together  with  a  grossness 
of  expression  often  defying  exaggeration,  characterizes  FngH^K 
comic  dramatists  from  the  days  of  Dryden  to  those  of  Congreve, 
is  the  main  cause  of  their  failure  to  satisfy  the  demands  which 
are  legitimately  to  be  made  upon  their  art.    They  essayed  to 
draw  character  as  well  as  to  paint  manners,  but  they  rarely 
proved  equal  to  the  former  and  higher  task;  and,  while  choosing 
the  means  which  most  readily  commend<^  their  plays  to  the 
favour  of  their  immediate  public,  they  achie>^  but  little  as 
interpreters  of  those  essential  distinctions  which  their  art  is 
capable  of  illustrating.*    Within  these  limits,  though  occasi<mally 
passing  beyond  them,  and  always  with  the  same  deference  to  the 
immoral  tone  which  seemed  to  have  become  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  the  comic  style,  even  the  greatest  comic  authors  of 
thb  age  moved.    W.  Wycheriey  was  a  comic  dramatist  of  real 
power,  who  drew  his  characters  with  vigour  and  distinctness, 
and  constructed  his  plots  and  chose  his  language  with  natural 
ease.    He  lacks  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  his  wit  is  of  a  cynical  turn. 
But,  while  he  ruthlessly  undoaks  the  vices  of  his  age,  his  own 
moral  tone  is  affected  by  their  influence  in  as  mariced  a  degree 
as  that  of  the  most  light-hearted  of  his  contemporaries.*    The 
most  brilliant  of  these  was  indisputably  W.  Congreve,  who  is  not 
only  one  of  the  very  wittiest  of  English  writers,  but  equally  excels 
in  the  graceful  ease  of  his  dialogue,  and  draws  his  characters 
and  constructs  his  plots  with  the  same  masterly  skill.    His  chief 
fault  as  a  dramatist  is  one  of  excess — the  brilliancy  of   the 
dialogue,  whoever  be  the  spcaktr,  overpowers  the  dUtinction 
between  the  "  humours  "  of  his  personages.    Though  he  is  h 
brutal  in  expression  than  "  manly  "  Wycheriey,  and  leas 
than  the  h'vely  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  licentiousness  in  him  as  In 
them  corrupts  the  spirit  of  his  comic  art;  but  of  his  best  thou^ 
not  most  successful  play'  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  issue  of  the 
main  plot  is  on  the  side  of  virtue.    G.  Farquhar,  whose  morality 
is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  other  members  of  this  group,  is  inferior 
to  them  in  brilliancy;  but  as  pictures  of  maimers  in  a  wider 
sphere  of  life  than  that  which  contemporary  comedy  usually 
chose  to  illustrate,  two  of  his  plays  deserve  to  be  noticed,  in 
which  we  already  seem  to  be  entering  the  atmoq>here  of  the 
x8th-century  novel.*    His  influence  upon  Lessing  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  international  history  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  improvement  which  now  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
moral  tone  and  spirit  of  English  comedy  is  partly  due  to  the 
reaction  against  the  reaction  of  the  Restoration,  partly  to  the 
punishment  which  the  excesses  of  the  comic  stage  h^  brou^t 

*  Epsom  Wais;  The  Squire  of  AlsaHa;  The  Voiunleers, 

*  A  dramatic  curiosity  of  a  rare  kind  would  be  The  Pemaie  R^ 
bdlion  (1682),  which  has  been,  on  evidence  rather  striking  at  first 
sight,  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  It  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  by  his  son. 

*  The  Country  Wife :  The  Plain-Dealer.  '  The  DombU  Drater. 

*  The  RtcruiHng  Officer-,  The  Beaux'  Stralagtm, 
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upon  it  in  the  invective  of  Jeremy  Collier*  (1698),  of  all  the 
assaults  the  theatre  in  England  has  had  to  undergo  the  best- 
founded,  and  that  which  produced  the  most  perceptible 
*••**•  results.  The  comic  poets,  who  had  always  been  more  or 
I^JV-^  less  conscious  of  their  sins,  and  had  at  all  events  not 
defended  them  by  the  ingenious  sophistries  which 
it  has  pleased  later  literary  criticism  to  suggest  on  their  behalf, 
now  began  with  uneasy  merriment  to  allude  in  their  prologues 
to  the  reformation  which  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  town. 
Writers  like  Mrs  Centlivrc  became  anxious  to  reclaim  their 
offenders  with  much  emphasis  in  the  fifth  act;  and  CoUey  Cibber 
— whose  Apclogyfor  his  Life  furnishes  a  useful  view  of  this  and 
the  subsequent  period  of  the  history  of  the  stage,  with  which 
be  was  connected  as  author,  manager  and  actor  (excelling  in 
this  capacity  as  representative  of  those  fools  with  which  he 
peopled  the  comic  stage)* — ^may  be  credited  with  having  first 
deliberately  made  the  pathetic  treatment  of  a  moral  sentiment 
the  basis  of  the  action  of  a  comic  drama.  But  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  consistently  pursued  the  vein  which  in  his  Cardess 
Husband  (1704)  he  had  essayed.  His  Non- Juror  is  a  political 
adaptation  of  Tartuffe;  and  his  almost  equally  celebrated 
Provoked  Husband  only  supplied  a  happy  ending  to  Vanbrugh's 
unfinifhed  play.  Sir  R.  Steele,  in  accoidance  with  his  general 
tendencies  as  a  writer,  pursued  a  still  more  definite  moral  purpose 
In  his  comedies;  but  his  genius  perhaps  lacked  the  sustained 
vigour  necessary  for  a  dramatist,  and  his  humour  naturally 
8ouj(ht  the  aid  of  pathos.  From  partial'  he  passed  to  more 
complete*  experiment;  and  thus  these  two  writers,  who  trans- 
planted to  the  comic  stage  a  tendency  towards  the  treatment 
of  domestic  themes  noticeable  in  such  writers  of  Restoration 
tragedy  as  Southeme  and  Rowe,  became  the  founders  of  senti- 
wunSal  comedy,  a  species  which  exercised  a  most  depressing 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  English  drama,  and  helped  to 
hasten  the  decline  of  its  comic  branch.  With  Caio  English 
tragedy  committed  suicide,  though  its  pale  ghost  survived; 
with  The  Conscious  Lovers  English  comedy  sank  for  long  into 
the  tearful  embraces  of  artificiality  and  weakness. 

During  the  i8th  century  the  productions  of  dramatic  literature- 
were  still  as  a  rule  legitimately  designed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  stage,  from  which  its  hi^er  efforts  afterwards 
to  so  large  an  extent  became  dissociated.  The  goodwill 
te  tt»  of  most  sections  of  the  public  continued  to  be  steadily 
accorded  to  a  theatre  which  had  ceased  to  defy  the 
accepted  laws  and  traditions  of  morality;  and  the 
opposition  still  aroused  by  it  was  confined  to  a  small 
minority  of  thinkers,  though  these  included  some  who  were 
far  from  being  puritans.  John  Dennis  v^as  not  thought  to  have 
the  worst  of  the  controversy,  when  he  defended  the  stage  against 
the  attack  of  an  opponent  far  above  him  in  stature — the  great 
mystic  William  Law* — and  to  John  Wesley  himself  it  seemed 
that  "  a  great  deal  more  might  be  said  in  defence  of  seeing  a 
serious  tragedy  "  than  of  taking  part  in*  the  amusements  of 
bear-baiting  and  cock-fighting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demands 
of  the  stage  and  those  of  its  patrons  and  of  the  public  of  the 
"Augustan"  age,  and  of  that  which  succeeded  it,  were,  in 
general,  fast  bound  by  the  trammels  of  a  taste  with  which  a 
revival  of  the  poetic  drama  long  remained  irreconcilable.  There 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  acting  progressed 
in  the  same  direction  of  artificiality,  and  became  stereotyped 
in  forms  corresponding  to  the  "  chant "  which  represented 
tragic  dtelamation  in  a  scries  of  actors  ending  with  Quin  and 
Macklin.  In  the  latter  must  be  recognized  features  of  a  pre- 
cursor, but  it  was  reserved  to  the  genius  of  Garrick,  whose 
theatrical  career  extended  from  Z74r  to  1776^  to  open 
a  new  era  in  his  art.  His  unparalleled  success  was  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  his  incomparable  natural  gifts;  yet 
these  were  indisputably  enhanced  by  a  cafeful  and  continued 

>  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English 
Stage.  'Sir  Novelty  Fashion  (Lord  Foppington),  &g. 

*  The  lying  Lover;  The  Tender  Husbamd. 

*  The  Conscious  Lovers. 

*  The  Absolute  Unlawfulness  of  Stan  Entertainments  fully  Demon- 
strated; The  Stage  defended,  &c.  (1736). 
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literary  training,  and  ennobled  by  a  purpose  which  prompted 
him  to  essay  the  noblest,  as  he  was  capable  of  performing 
the  most  various,  range  of  English  theatrical  characters.  By 
devoting  himself  as  actor  and  manager  with  special  zeal  to  the 
production  of  Shakespeare,  Garrick  permanently  popularized 
on  the  national  stage  the  greatest  creations  of  EnglisL  drama, 
and  indirectly  helped  to  seal  the  doom  of  what  survived  of  the 
tendency  to  maintain  in  the  most  ambitious  walks  of  dramatic 
literature  the  nerveless  traditions  of  the  pseudo-classical  school. 
A  generation  of  celebrated  actors  and  actresses,  many  of  whom 
live  for  us  in  the  drastic  epigrams  of  ChurchiU's  Rosciad  (1761), 
were  his  helpmates  or  his  rivals;  but  their  fame  has  paled, 
while  his  is  destined  to  endure  as  that  of  one  of  the  typical 
masters  of  his^^rt. 

The  contrast  between  the  tragedy  of  the  x8th  century  and 
those  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  one  or  two  other  Elizabethans 
which  already  before  Garrick  were  known  to  the  ^  ,  .. 
English  stage,  was  weakened  by  the  mutilated  form  Jjjjj,^ 
in  which  the  old  masterpieces  generally,  if  not  always, 
made  their  appearance  there.  Even  so,  however,  there  are 
perhaps  few  instances  in  theatrical  history  in  which  so  unequal 
a  competition  was  so  long  sustained.  In  the  hands  of  the 
tragic  poets  of  the  age  of  Pope,  as  well  as  that  of  Johnson, 
tragedy  had  hopelessly  stiffened  into  the  forms  of  its  accepted 
French  models.  Direct  reproductions  of  these  continued,  as  in 
Ambrose  Philips's  and  Charles  Johnson's  (167^1748)  transla- 
tions from  Racine,  and  Aaron  Hill's  from  Voltaire.  Among 
other  tragic  dramatists  of  the  eariier  part  of  the  century  may  be 
mentioned  J.  Hughes,  who,  after  assisting  Addison  in  his  Coto, 
produced  at  least  one  praiseworthy  tragedy  of  his  own;* 
E.  Fenton,  a  joint  tran9lator  of  "  Pope's  Homer "  and  the 
author  of  one  extremely  successful  drama  on  a  theme  of  singulariy 
enduring  interest,'  and  L.  Theobald  the  fint  hero  of  the  Dunciad, 
who,  besides  translations  of  Greek  dramas,  produced  a  few 
more  or  less  original  plays,  one  of  which  he  was  daring  enough 
to  father  upon  Shakespeare.*  A  more  distinguished  name  is 
that  of  J.  liiomson,  whose  unlucky  Sophonisha  and  subsequent 
tragedies  are,  however,  barely  remembered  by  the  side  of  his 
poems  {The  Seasons,  &c.).  Ilie  literary  genius  of  E.  Young,  on 
the  other  hand,  pouessed  vigour  and  variety  enough  to  distin- 
guish his  tragedies  from  the  ordinary  level  of  Augustan  plays; 
in  one  of  them  he  seems  to  challenge  comparison  in  Uie  treatment 
of  his  theme  with  a  very  different  rival,*  but  by  his  main  charac- 
teristics as  a  dramatist  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  endeavour  of  G;  Lillo,  in  his  London  Merchant, 
or  George  BamweU  (1731),  to  bring  the  tragic  lessons  of  terror 
and  pity  directly  home  to  his  fellow-dtizens  exercised  an  extra- 
ordinarily wide^read  as  well  as  enduring  effect  on  the  history 
of  the  X  8Ui-century  drama.  At  home,  they  gave  birth  to  the  new, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  the  revived,  species  of  domestic 
tragedy,  which  cormects  itself  more  <»-  less  closely  with  a  notable 
ep<Kh  in  the  history  of  English  prose-fiction  as  well  as  of  English 
painting.  Abroad,  this  play — whose  success  was  of  the  kind 
which  nothing  can  kill — supplied  the  text  to  the  teachings  of 
Diderot,  as  well  as  an  example  to  his  own  dramatic  attempts: 
and  through  Diderot  the  impulse  communicated  itself  to  Lessing, 
and  long  exercised  a  great  effect  upon  the  literature  of  the 
German  stage.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
LiUo's  pedestrian  muse  failed  in  the  end  to  satisfy  higher  artistic 
demands  than  those  met  in  his  most  popular  play,  while  in 
another^  the  was  less  consciously  guilty  of  an  aberration 
towards  that "  tragedy  of  destiny,"  which,  In  the  modem  drama 
at  least,  obscures  the  ethical  character  of  all  tragic  actions. 
*'  Gassical "  tragedy  In  the  generation  of  Dr  Johnson  punued 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  the  dictator  himself  treading  with 
solemn  footfall  in  the  accustomed  path,**  and  W.  Mason 
making  the  futile  attempt  to  produce  a  close  Imitation  of  Greek 


*  Hariamne. 

•  The  Revenge  (OtheUo). 


*  The  Siege  of  Damascus. 

*  The  Double  Falsehood. 
»  Fatal  Curiosity. 
"  Irene  (1749):  The  Patriot  attributed  to  Johnson,  is  by  Joseph 

I  Simpson. 
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modeb.'  The  best^remembered  tngedy  of  the  centtuy,  Home's 
Douglas  (1757),  was  the  production  of  an  author  whose  famous 
kinsman,  David  Hume  (though  no  friend  of  the  contemporary 
English  stage),  had  advised  him  "  to  read  Shakespeare,  but  to 
get  Racine  and  Voltaire  by  heart."  The  mdispuuble  ments 
of  the  play  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  D&u§Uu  is  the 
offspring  of  Merope. 

While  thus  no  high  creative  talent  arose  to  revive  the  poetic 
genius  of  English  tragedy,  comedy,  which  had  to  contend 
against  the  same  rivals,  naturally  met  the  demands 
of  the  conflict  with  greater  buoyancy.  The  history  of 
the  most  formidable  of  those  rivals,  Music,  forms  no 
part  of  this  sketch;  but  the  points  of  contact  between  its 
progress  and  the  history  of  dramatic  literature  cannot  be  alto- 
gether left  Out  of  sight.  H.  Purcell's  endeavours  to  unite 
English  music  to  the  words  of  English  poets  were  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  analogous  attempts  in  the  direction  of  musical 
dialogue,  which  have  been  insufficiently  noticed,  had  likewise 
proved  transitory;  and  the  isolated  efforts  of  Addison' and 
others  to  recover  the  operatic  stage  for  the  native  tongue  had 
proved  powerlns.  Italian  teits,  which  had  first  made  their 
entrance  piecemeal,  in  the  end  asserted  themselves  in  their 
entirety;  and  the  marvellously  assimilative  genius  of  Handel 
completed  the  triumphs  of  a  form  of  art  whkh  no  bnger  had 
any  connexion  with  the  English  drama,  and  which  reached  the 
height  of  its  fashionable  popularity  about  the  time  when  Garrick 
began  to  adorn  the  national  stage.  In  one  form,  however,  the 
English  opera  was  preserved  as  a  pleasing  species  of  the  popular 
drama.  The  pastoral  drama  had  (in  1725)  produced  an  isolated 
aftergrowth  in  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Skephfrdf  which,  with 
genuine  freshness  and  humour,  but  without  a  trace  of  burksque, 
transferred  to  the  scenery  of  the  Pentland  Hills  the  lovely  tale 
of  Ftorizel  and  Perdita.  The  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  is 
only  an  accident,  but  it  doubtless  suggested  an  experiment  of  a 
different  kind  to  the  most  playful  of  London  wits.  Gay's 
"  Newgate  Pastoral "  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  (1728),  iA  which  the 
amusing  text  of  a  burlesque  farce  was  interspersed  with  songs 
set  to  popular  airs,  caught  the  fancy  of  the  town  by  this  novel 
combination,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  a  series  of  agreeable 
productions,  none  of  which,  however,  not  even  its  own  continua- 
tion, Polly  (amazingly  successful  in  book  form,  after  its  produc- 
tion was  forbidden  by  the  lord  chamberlain),  have  ever  rivalled 
it  in  success  or  celebrity.  Among  these  may  be  mentbned  the 
pieces  of  I.  Bickerstaffe '  and  C.  Dibdin.^  The  opera  in  England , 
as  elsewhere,  thus  absorbed  what  vitality  remained  to  the 
pastoral  drama,  while  to  the  ballet  and  the  pantomime  (whose 
glories  in  England  began  at  Covent  Garden  in  1733,  and  to 
whose  popularity  even  Garrick  was  obliged  to  defer)  was  left  (in 
the  1 8th  century  at  all  events)  the  inheritance  of  the  external 
attractions  of  the  mask  and  the  pageant. 

In  the  face  of  such  various  rivalries  it  is  not  strange  that 

comedy,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  narrow  path  which  Steele 

and  others  had  marked  out  for  her,  should  have 

terfMffM.  pcnnitted  herself  some  vagaries  of  her  own.    (Say's 

example  pointed  the  way  to  a  fatally  faeile  form  of  the 

comic  art;  and  burlesque  began  to  contribute  its  influence  to 

the  decline  of  comedy.    In  an  age  when  party-government  was 

severely  straining  the  capabilities  of  its  system,  dramatic  satire 

had  not  far  to  look  for  a  source  of  effective  seasonings.    The 

audacity  of  H.  Fielding  whose  regular  comedies  (original  or 

adapted)  have  secured  no  enduring  remembrance,  but  whose  love 

of  parody  was  afterwards  to  suggest  to  him  the  theme  of  the 

first  of  the  novels  which  have  made  his  name  immortal, 

accordingly  ventured  in  two  extravaganzas*  (so  we 

should  call  them  in  these  days)  upon  a  larger  admixture 

of  political  with  literary  and  other  satire.     A  third 

attempt*  (which    never   reached    the   stage)    furnished    the 

offended  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,with  the  desired  occasion  for 

*  Elfrida;  Caradaeus,  *  Rosamunda. 

*  LoM  in  a  Village,  &c  *  The  Walerman,  Ac 
■  Pasquin;  The  Historical  EMgjlsUrfor  1736, 

*  The  Golden  Rump, 
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placing  a  curb  upon  the  licence  of  the  theatre,  such  as  had  already 
been  advocated  by  a  represenutive  of  its  old  civic  adversaries. 
The  famous  act  of  1737  asserted  no  new  principle,  but  converted 
into  legal  power  the  customary  authority  hither  exercised  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  (to  whom  it  had  descended  from  the  master 
of  the  revels)  The  regular  censorship  which  this  act  established 
has  not  appreciably  affected  the  literary  progress  of  the  English 
drama,  and  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it 
seem  to  have  addressed  themselves  to  practice  rather-than  to 
principle.  The  liberty  of  the  stage  is  a  question  differing  in  its 
conditions  from  that  of  the  Uberty  of  speech  in  general,  or  even 
from  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  occasional  lapses  of 
official  judgment  weigh  lightly  m  the  balance  against  the  obvious 
advantages  of  a  system  which  in  a  free  country  needs  only  the 
vigilance  of  public  opinion  to  prevent  its  abuse  The  policy  of 
the  restraint  which  the  act  of  1737  put  upon  the  number  of 
playhouses  is  a  different,  but  has  long  become  an  obsolete, 
question.' 

Brought  bade  into  its  accustomed  grooves,  English  comedy 
seemed  inclined  to  leave  to  farce  the  domain  of  healthy  ridicule, 
and  to  coalesce  with  domestic  tragedy  in  the  attempt 
to  make  the  stage  a  vehicle  of  homeq)un  didactic  tsut 
morahty.  Farce  had  now  become  a  genuine  English  taitutthm 
species,  and  has  as  such  retained  its  vitality  through  ^*^ 
ail  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  stage;  it  was*"  * 
actively  cultivated  by  Garrick  as  both  actor  and  author;  and 
he  imdoubtMlly  had  more  than  a  hand  in  the  very  best  farce 
of  this  age,  which  is  ascribed  to  clerical  authorship.*  S.  Foote, 
whose  comedies*  and  farces  are  distinguished  both  by  wit  and 
by  variety  of  characters  (though  it  was  an  absurd  misappUcation 
of  a  great  name  to  call  him  the  English  Aristophanes),  introduced 
into  comic  acting  the  abuse  of  personal  mimicry,  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  which  he  ingeniously  invented  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments, the  parents  of  a  long  progeny  of  imitations.  Meanwhile, 
the  domestic  drama  of  the  sentimental  kind  achieved,  though 
not  immediately,  a  success  only  inferior  to  that  of  The  London 
Merchant,  in  The  Gamester  of  £.  Moore,  to  which  Garrick  seems 
to  have  directly  contributed;**  and  sentimental  comedy  courted 
sympathetic  applause  in  the  worics  of  A.  Murphy,  the  single 
comedy  of  W.  Whitehead, "  and  the  earliest  of  H.  Kelly. »  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  species  was  extinguished,  as  it  is  some- 
times assumed  to  have  been,  by  O.  Goldsmith;  but  he  certainly 
published  a  direct  protest  against  it  between  the  production 
of  his  admirable  character-comedy  of  The  Good-Natured  Mam, 
and  his  delightfully  brisk  and  fresh  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which, 
after  startling  critical  propriety  from  its  self-conceit,  taught 
comedy  no  longer  to  fear  being  true  to  herself.  Tlie  most 
successful  efforts  of  the  elder  G.  Colman  **  had  in  them  something 
of  the  spirit  of  genuine  comedy,  besides  a  finish  which,  however 
playwrights  may  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  is  one  of  the  qualities 
which  ensure  a  long  life  to  a  play.  And  in  the  masterpieces  of 
R.  B.  Sheridan  some  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  comedy  of 
Congreve  were  revived,  together  with  its  too  uniform  brilliuicy 
of  dialogue,  but  without  its  indecency  of  tone.  The  varnish 
of  the  age  is  indeed  upon  the  style,  and  the  hoUowness  of  its 
morality  in  much  of  the  sentiment  (even  where  that  sentiment  is 
meant  for  the  audience)  of  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal-, 
but  in  tact  of  construction,  in  distinctness  of  characters,  and  in 
pungency  of  social  satire,  they  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  glories 

'  The  first  dramatic  performance  licensed  by  the  loid  chamberlain 
after  the  passing  of  the  act  was  appropriately  entitled  The  Nest  of 
Plays,  and  consisted  of  three  comedies  named  respectively  The 
Prodigal  Reformed,  In  Happy  Constancy  and  The  Tnal  of  Conjugal 
Loee.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  first  decade  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  a  severe  control  of  the  theatre  was  very  acttvdy  exerted 
after  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  fashion— objectionable  pasragcs 
being  ruthlessly  suppressed  and  plays  actually  written  and  licensed 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  existing  r^ime. 

•  J.  Townley,  High  Life  Below  Stairs  (1759)- 

•  The  Minor,  TasU,  The  Author,  &c  ^  ..^      ^ 
MThis  celebrated  play  was  at  first  persistently  attributed  to 

Miss  Elisabeth  Carter.  ^  ^  ,     ^  „ 

u  The  School  for  Lovers.  "  False  Delteacy. 

I     M  The  Jealous  Wife;  The  Clandestine  Marriage, 
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of  English  comedy.  Something  in  Sheridan's  style,  but  quite 
without  his  brilliancy,  is  the  most  successful  play*  of  the  un- 
fortunate General  Burgoyne.  R.  Cumberland,  who  too  con- 
sciously endeavoured  to  excel  both  in  sentimental  morality  and 
in  comic  characterization,  in  which  he  was  devoid  of  depth, 
doses  the  list  of  authors  of  higher  pretensions  who  wrote  for  the 
theatre.*  Uke  him,  Mrs  Cowley<  ("  Anna  Matilda  "),  T.  Hol- 
croft,*  and  G.  Colman  the  younger,*  all  writers  of  popular 
comedies,  as  well  as  the  prolific  J.  O'Keefe  (1746-1833),  who 
contributed  to  neariy  every  species  of  the  comic  drama,  survived 
into  the  19th  century.  To  an  earlier  date  belong  the  favourite 
buriesques  of  O'Keefe's  countryman  K.  O'Hara*  (d.  x78a),good 
examples  of  a  species  the  further  history  of  which  may  be  left 
afide.  In  the  hands  of  at  least  one  later  writer,  J.  R.  Planch^, 
it  proved  capabk  of  satisfying  a  more  refined  taste  than  his 
successors  have  habitually  consulted. 

The  decline  of  dramatic  composition  of  the  higher  class, 
perceptible  in  the  history  of  the  English  theatre  about  'the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  was  justly  attributed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  French 
'o'    model  that  had  been  so  long  wrought  upon;  but  when 
he  asserted  that  the  new  impulse  which  was  sought  in 
the  dramatic  Uterature  of  Germany  was  derived  from 
some  of  its  worst,  instead  of  from  its  noblest,  productions — 
from  Kotzebue  rather  than  from  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe- 
he  showed  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  a  complicated 
literary  movement  which  was  obliquely  reflected  in  the  stage- 
plays  of  IflSand  and  his  contemporaries.    The  change  which  was 
coming  over  English  literature  was  in  truth  of  a  wider  and 
deeper  nature  than  it  was  possible  for  even  one  of  its  chief 
representatives  to  perceive.    As  that  literature  freed  itself  from 
the  fetters  so  long  worn  by  it  as  indispensable  ornaments,  and 
threw  aside  the  veil  which  had  so  long  obscured  both  the  full 
glory  of  its  past  and  the  lofty  capabilities  of  its  future,  it  could  not 
resort  except  tentatively  to  a  form  which  like  the  dramatic  is 
bound  by  a  hundred  bonds  to  the  life  of  the  age  itself.    Soon,  the 
poems  with  which  ScottandByron,andtheunrivalledpro8efictions 
with  which  Scott,  both  satisfied  and  stimulated  the  imaginative 
demands  of  the  public,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  cultivated 
classes  from  dramatic  literature,  which  was  unable  to  escape, 
with  the  light  foot  of  verse  or  prose  fiction,  into  "  the  new,  the 
romantic  land."    New  themes,  new  ideas,  new  forms  occupied 
a  new  generation  of  writers  and  readers;  nor  did  the  drama 
readily  lend  itself  as  a  vessel  into  which  to  pour  so  many  ferment- 
ing elements.    In  Byron  the  impressions  produced  upon  a  mind 
not  less  open  to  impulses  from  without  than  subjective  in  its 
way  of  recasting  them,  called  forth  a  series  of  dramatic  attempts 
betraying  a  more  or  less  wilful  ignorance  of  the  demands  of 
dramatic  compositions;  his  beautiful  Manfred^  partly  suggested 
by  Goethe's  Faust^  and  his  powerful  Cain^  have  but  the  form  of 
plays;  his  tragedies  on  Italian  historical  subjects  show  some 
resemblance  in  their  political  rhetoric  to  the  contemporary  works 
of  Alfieri;  his  Sardanapalus^  autobiographically  interesting, 
fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  stage;  his  Werner  (of  which  the 
authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  the  duchess  of  Devonshire)  is  a 
hastily  dramatized  sensation  novel.    To  Coleridge  (1773-1834), 
who  gave  to  English  literature  a  splendidly  loose  translation  of 
Schiller's  Walletuteint  the  same  poet's  Robbers  (to  which  Words- 
worth's only  dramatic  attempt,  the  Borderers,  is  likewise  in- 
debted) had  probably  suggested  the  subject  of  his  tragedy  of 
Osorio,  afterwards  acted  under  the  title  of  Remorse,    Far  superior 
to  this  is  his  later  drama  of  Zapt^ya,  a  genuine  homage  to  Shake- 
speare, out  of  the  themes  of  two  of  whose  plays  it  is  gracefully 
woven.    Scott,  who  in  his  earlier  days  had  translated  Goethe's 
Cdlz  von  BerlichingeH,  gained  no  reputation  by  his  own  dramatic 
compositions.    W.   S.   Landor,  apart   from   those  Imaginary 
Conversations  upon  which  he  best  loved  to  expend  powers  of 
observation  and  characterization  such  as  have  been  given  to 

I  The  Heiress,  *  Tke  West  Indian;  The  Jew. 

"  Tke  Belle's  Stratagem;  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband,  &c. 

*  Tke  Road  to  Ruin,  &c         *  John  Bull;  The  Heir  at  Law,  &c. 

*  Midas;  The  Golden  Pippin. 


few  playwrights,  cast  in  a  formally  dramatic  mould  studies  of 
character  of  which  the  value  is  far  from  being  confined  to  their 
wealth  in  beauties  of  detaiL  Of  these  the  magnificent,  but  in 
construction  altogether  undramatic.  Count  JnliaH,  is  the  most 
noteworthy.  Shelley's  The  Cenci,  on  the  other  band,  is  not  only 
a  poem  of  great  beauty,  but  a  drama  of  true  power,  abnormally 
revolting  indeed  in  theme,  but  singularly  pure  and  delicate  in 
treatment.  A  humbler  niche  in  the  temple  of  dramatic  literature 
belongs  to  some  of  the  plays  of  C.  R.  Matuxin,'  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,* 
and  Dean  Milman.* 

Divorced,  except  for  passing  moments,  from  the  stage,  En^ish 
dramatic  hteratiure  could  during  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
Z9th  century  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  connected  national  growth; 
though,  already  in  the  last  decades  of  the  Victorian  age,  the 
revival  of  public  interest  in  the  theatre  co-operated  with  a 
gradual  change  in  poetic  taste  to  awaken  the  hope  of  a  future 
living  reunion.    Among  English  poets  who  lived  in  this  period. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  probably  approached  nearest  to  the  objective 
treatment  and  the  amplitude  of  style  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama.'*    R.  H.  Home,  long  an  almost  solitary 
survivor  of  the  romantic  school,  was  able  in  at  least  one  memorable 
dramatic  attempt  to  revive  something  of  the  early  Elizabethan 
spirit"     Of  the  chief  poets  of  the  age,  Tennyson  only  in  his  later 
yean  addressed  himself  to  a  form  of  composition  little  suited 
to  his  genius,  though  the  very  fact  of  the  homage  paid  by  him  to 
the  national  forms  of  the  historic  drama  and  of  romantic  comedy 
could  not  fail  to  ennoble  the  contemporary  stage."    Matthew 
Arnold's  stately  revival  of  the  traditions  of  classical  tragedy 
proper,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberately  excluded  itsdf  from  any 
such  contact;"  while  Longfellow's  refined  literary  culture  and 
graceful  facility  of  form  made  ready  use  of  a  quasi-dramatic 
medieval  vesture.*^    William  Morris's  single  "  morality,"  too, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  dramatic  literature 
proper."    Of  very  different  importance  are  the  excursions  into 
dramatic  composition  of  Robert  Browning,  whose  place  in  the 
living  inheritance  of  the  English  drama  luui  in  one  instance  at 
least  been  not  unsuccessfully  vindicated  by  a  later  age,  and 
some  of  whose  greatest  gifts  are  beyond  a  doubt  display<»d  in  his 
dramatic  work;"  and  the  sustained  endeavoun  of  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne, after  adding  a  flower  of  exquisite  beauty  to  the  wreath 
which  the  loven  of  the  Attic  muse  have  laid  at  her  feet,  to  enrich 
the  national  historic  drama  by  a  trilogy  instinct  with  the  ardent 
eloquence  of  passion.*'    Until  a  date  too  near  the  times  in  which 
we  live  to  admit  of  its  being  fixed  with  precision,  most  of  the 
English  writen  who  sought  to  preserve  a  connexion  between 
their  dramatic  productions  and  the  demands  of  the  stage 
addressed  themselves  to  the  theatrical  rather  than  the  literary 
public — ^for  the  distinction,  in  those  times  at  all  events,  was  by 
no  means  without  a  difference.    The  modestly  simple  and  judici- 
ously concentrated  efforts  of  Joanna  Baillie  deserve  a  respectful 
remembrance  in  the  records  of  literature  as  well  as  of  the  stage, 
though  the  day  has  passed  when  the  theory  which  suggested 
her  Plays  on  the  Passions  could  find  acceptance  among  critics, 
or  her  exemplifications  of  it  satisfy  the  demands  of  playgoera. 
Sheridan  Knowles,  on  the  other  hand,  composed  his  conventional 
semblances  of  genuine  tragedy  and  comedy  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  stage  effect,  and  some  of  them  can  hardly  yet  be 
said  to  have  vanished  from  the  stage."    The  first  Lord  Lytton, 
though  his  plays  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  lighter  texture, 
showed  even  more  artificiality  of  sentiment  in  their  conception 
and  execution;  but  the  romantic  touch  which  he  imparted  to  at 
least  one  of  them  accounts  for  its  long-lived  popularity.    Among 
later  Victorian  playwrights  T.  W.  Robertson  brought  back  a 
breath  of  naturalness  into  the  acted  comic  drama;  Tom  Taylor, 
rivalling  Lope  in  fertility,  made  little  pretence  to  original 
invention,  but  adapted  with  an  instinct  that  rarely  failed  him, 
and  materially  helped  to  keep  the  theatrical  diversions  of  his 

»  Bertram.  •  Ion,  •  Fazio.         »  Philip  van  Artevelde. 

"  The  Death  of  Marlowe,        "  Beckel;  The  Cup.      «»  Merope. 

»«  The  Golden  Ugend.  "  Love  is  Enough. 

'•  Strafford;  The  Blot  on  the  ScuUheon. 

"  AuJanla  in  Calydon;  Bothweli;  Chastclard:  Mary  Stuart. 

"  Virgittius;  The  Hunchback, 
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age  sound  and  pure ;  an  endeavour  in  which  he  had  the  co- 
operation of  Charles  Reade  and  that  of  most  of  those  who 
competed  with  them  for  the  favour  of  generations  of  pbiygoers 
more  easily  contented  than  their  successors.  The  one  deplorable 
aspect  of  this  age  of  the  English  drama  was  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  sphere  of  tragedy  nor  in  that  of  comedy — nor  even  in  that 
of  farce.  It  was  presented  in  the  low  depths  of  contemporary 
burlesque,  which  had  degenerated  from  the  graceful  extravaganza 
of  J.  R.  Planch^  into  witless  and  tasteless  emptiness. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  at  this  point  that  something  like 
real  originality — discovering  a  new  sub-species  of  its  own — 
first  beipm,  with  the  aid  of  a  sister-art,  to  renovate  the  English 
popular  comic  stage.  At  the  beginning  of  the  xQth  centuiy  the 
greatest  tragic  actress  of  the  English  theatre,  Mrs  Siddons,  had 
passed  her  prime;  and  before  its  second  decade  had  closed,  not 
only  she  (x8xa)  but  her  brother  John  Kemble  (18x7),  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  grand  style  of  acting  which  later  generations 
might  o6nceivably  find  overpowering,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
boards.  Mrs  Siddons  was  soon  followed  into  retirement  by  her 
successor  Miss  O'Neill  (18x9);  while  Kemble's  brilliant  later 
rival,  Edmund  Kean,  an  actor  the  intuitiom  of  whose  genius  seem 
to  have  supplied,  so  far  as  intuition  ever  can  supply,  the  absence 
of  a  consecutive  self-culture,  remained  on  the  stage  till  his  death 
in  X833.  Young,  Macready,  and  others  handed  down  some  of 
the  traditions  of  the  older  school  of  acting  to  the  very  few  artists 
who  remiained  to  suggest  its  semblance  to  a  later  generation. 
Even  these — among  them  S.  Phelps,  whose  special  merit  it  was 
to  present  to  a  later  age,  accustomed  to  elaborate  theatrical 
environments,  dramatic  masterpieces  as  dependent  upon  them- 
selves and  adequate  interpretation;  and  the  foremost  English 
actress  of  the  earlier  Victorian  age,  Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin) — 
were  unable  to  leave  a  school  of  acting  behind  them.  Still  less 
was  this  possible  to  Charles  Kean  the  yoimger,  with  whom  the 
decorative  production  of  Shakespearian  plays  really  had  its 
beginning;  or  even  to  Sir  Heniy  Irving,  an  actor  of  genius,  but 
also  an  irrq[>ressible  and  almost  eccentric  theatrical  personality, 
whose  great  service  to  the  English  drama  was  his  faith  in  its 
masterpieces.  The  comic  stage  was  fortunate  in  an  ampler 
aftergrowth,  from  generation  to  generation,  of  the  successors 
of  the  old  actors  who  live  for  us  all  in  the  reminiscences  of 
Charles  Lamb;  nor  were  the  links  suddenly  snapped  which 
bound  the  humours  of  the  present  to  those  of  the  pasL  In  the 
first  decade  of  the  20th  century  a  generation  still  survived  which 
could  recall,  with  many  other  similar  joys,  the  brilliant  levity 
of  Charies  Mathews  the  younger;  the  not  less  irresbtible  stolidity 
of  J.  B.  Buckstone;  the  solemn  fooling  of  H.  Compton  (1805- 
1877);  the  subtle  humours  of  J.  L.  Toole,  and  the  frolic  charm 
of  Marie  Wilton  (Lady  Bancroft),  the  most  original  comic 
actress  of  her  time.  (A.  W.  W.) 

Recent  English  Drama. — In  England  the  whole  mechanism 
of  theatrical  life  had  undergone  a  radical  change  in  the  middle 
decades  of  the  XQth  century.  At  the  root  of  this  change  lay  the 
immense  growth  of  population  and  the  enormously  increased 
facilities  of  communication  between  London  and  the  provinces. 
Similar  causes  came  into  operation,  of  course,  in  France,  Germany 
and  Austria,  but  were  much  less  distinctly  felt,  because  the 
numerous  and  important  subventioned  theatres  of  these  countries 
remained  more  or  less  unaffected  by  economic  influences.  Free 
trade  in  theatricals  (subject  only  to  certain  licensing  regulations 
and  to  a  court  censorship  of  new  plays)  was  established  in 
England  by  an  act  of  X843,  which  abolished  the  long  moribund 
monopoly  of  the  "  legitimate  drama  "  claimed  by  the  "  Patent 
Theatres  "  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  The  drama  was 
thus  formally  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  like  any  other  article  of  commerce,  and  managers  were 
left,  unaided  and  unhampered  by  any  subvention  or  privilege, 
to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  a  huge  and  growing  community.  Theatres 
very  soon  multiplied,  competition  grew  ever  keener,  and  the 
long  run,  with  its  accompaniments  of  ostentatious  decoration 
and  lavi^  advertisement,  became  the  one  object  of  managerial 
effort.  This  process  of  evolution  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  xgth  century  and  completed  itself  in 


the  3rd.  The  system  which  obtains  to-day,  almost  unforeseen 
in  1825,  was  in  full  operation  in  1875.  The  repertory  theatre, 
with  its  constant  changes  of  programme,  maintained  on  the 
continent  partly  by  subventions,  partly  by  the  mere  force  of 
artistic  tradition,  had  become  in  England  a  faint  and  far-off 
memory.  There  was  not  a  single  theatre  in  London  at  which 
plays,  old  and  new,  were  not  selected  and  motmted  solely  with 
a  view  to  their  continuous  performance  for  as  many  nights  as 
possible,  anything  short  of  fifty  nights  constituting  an  igno- 
minious and  probably  ruinous  failure.  It  was  found,  too,  that 
those  theatres  were  most  successful  which  were  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  exploiting  the  talent  of  an  individual  actor.  Thus 
when  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  century  opened,  the  long  "  nin  *' 
and  the  actor-manager  were  in  firm  possession  of  the  field. 

The  outlook  was  in  many  ways  far  from  encouraging.  It 
was  not  quite  so  black,  indeed,  as  it  had  been  in  the  late  'fifties 
and  early  'sixties,  when  the  "  legitimate  "  entexprisea  of  Phelps 
at  Sadler's  Wells  and  Charies  Kean  at  the  Pxinceas's  had  failed 
to  hold  their  ground,  and  when  modern  comedy  and  drama  were 
represented  almost  exclusively  by  adaptations  f rcnn  the  French. 
There  had  been  a  slight  stirring  of  originality  in  the  series  of 
comedies  produced  by  T.  W.  Robertson  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
theatre,  where,  under  the  management  of  Bancroft  (^.v.)  a  nerw 
school  of  mounting  and  acting,  minutely  faithful  (in  theory  at 
any  rate)  to  everyday  reality,  had  come  into  existence.  But 
the  hopes  of  a  revival  of  English  comedy  seemed  to  have  died 
with  Robertson's  death.  One  of  his  followers,  James  Albery, 
possessed  both  imagination  and  wit,  but  had  not  the  strength 
of  character  to  do  justice  to  his  talent,  and  sank  into  a  mere 
adapter.  In  the  plays  of  another  disciple,  H.  J.  Byron,  the 
Robertsonian  or  "  cup-and-saucer  "  school  declined  upon  sheer 
inanity.  Of  the  numerous  plays  signed  by  Tom  Tayk>r  some 
were  original  in  substance,  but  all  were  cast  in  the  machine-made 
French  mould.  Wilkle  Collins,  in  dramatizing  some  of  his  novek, 
produced  somewhat  crude  anticipations  of  the  modem  "  problem 
play."  The  literary  Ulent  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  displayed  itself  in  a 
group  of  comedies  both  in  verse  and  prose;  but  Gilbert  saw  life 
from  too  peculiar  an  angle  to  represent  it  otherwise  than  fantastic- 
ally. The  Robertsonian  impulse  seemed  to  have  died  utterly 
away,  leaving  behind  it  only  five  or  six  very  insubstantial 
comedies  and  a  subdued,  unrhetorical  method  in  acting.  This 
method  the  Bancrofts  proceeded  to  apply,  during  the  'seventies, 
to  revivals  of  stage  classics,  such  as  The  School  for  Scandal, 
Money  and  Masks  and  Faces,  and  to  adaptations  from  the  French 
of  Sardou. 

While  the  modem  drama  appeared  to  have  relapsed  into  a 
comatose  condition,  poetic  and  romantic  drama  was  giving 
some  signs  of  life.  At  the  Lyceum  in  187X  Henry  Irving  had 
leapt  into  fame  by  means  of  his  performance  of  Mathias  in 
The  Bells t  an  adaptation  from  the  French  of  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
He  followed  this  up  by  an  admirably  picturesque  performance 
of  the  title-part  in  Charles  /.  by  W.  G.  Wills.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874  the  great  success  of  Irving's  Hamlet  was  bailed 
as  the  prelude  to  a  revival  of  tragic  acting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  the  prelude  to  a  long  series  of  remarkable  achievements 
in  romantic  drama  and  melodrama.  Irving's  lack  of  physical 
and  vocal  resources  prevented  him  from  scaling  the  heights  of 
tragedy,  and  his  Othelio,  Macbeth,  and  Lear  could  not  be  ranked 
among  his  successes;  but  he  was  admirable  in  such  parts  as 
Richard  III.,  Shylock,  lago  and  Wolsey,  while  in  melodramatic 
parts,  such  as  Louis  XI.  and  the  hero  and  villain  of  The  Lyons 
Mailf  he  was  unsurpassed.  Mephistopheles  in  a  vextsion  of 
Faust  (1885),  perhaps  the  greatest  popular  success  of  hb  career, 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation  for  artistic  intelligence;  but 
on  the  other  hand  his  Bccket  in  Tennyson's  play  of  that  name 
(1893)  was  one  of  his  most  masterly  efforts.  His  management 
of  the  Lyceum  (1878-1899)  did  so  much  to  raise  the  status  of 
the  actor  and  to  restore  the  prestige  of  poetic  drama,  that  the 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  in  1895  was  felt  to  be  no  more 
than  an  appropriate  recognition  of  his  services.  But  his 
managerial  career  had  scarcely  any  significance  for  the  living 
English  drama.    He  seldom  experimented  with  a  new  pby, 
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and,  of  the  few  which  he  did  produce,  only  The  Cup  and 
Becket  by  Lord  Tennyson  have  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
remembered. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  new  English  drama,  then,  we  must 
go  back  to. the  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre.  Even  while  it  seemed 
that  French  comedy  of  the  school  of  Scribe  was  resuming  its 
baneful  predominance,  the  seeds  of  a  new  order  of  things  were 
slowly  germinating.  Diplomacy,  an  adaptation  of  Sardou's 
Dora,  produced  in  1878,  brought  together  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
stage  Mr  and  Mrs  Bancroft,  Mr  ahd  Mrs  Kendal,  John  Clayton 
and  Arthur  Cecil— in  other  words,  the  future  managers  of  the 
Haymarket,  the  St  James's  and  the  Court  theatres,  which  were 
destined  to  see  the  first  real  stirrings  of  a  literary  revival.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Kendal,  who,  in  conjunction  with  John  Hare,  managed 
the  St  James's  theatre  from  1879  ^f>  1888,  produced  A.  W. 
Pinero's  first  play  of  any  consequence.  The  MoneySpinner  ( 1 88 1) , 
and  afterwards  T/u  Squire  (i88a)  and  The  Hobby  Horse  (1887). 
The  Bancrofts,  who,  after  entirely  rebuilding  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  nuinaged  it  from  x88o  till  their  retirement  in  1885, 
produced  in  1883  Pinero's  Lords-  and  Commons;  and  Messrs 
Clayton  and  Cecil  produced  at  the  Court  theatre  between  1885 
and  1887  his  three  brilliant  farces,  The  Magistrate,  The  School- 
mistress and  Dandy  Dick,  which,  with  the  sentimental  comedy, 
Sioeet  Lavender,  produced  at  Terry's  theatre  in  1888,  assured  his 
position  as  an  original  and  fertile  dramatic  humorist  of  no  small 
literary  power.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Pinero  was 
almost  the  only  original  playwright  represented  under  the 
Bancroft,  Hare-Kendal  and  Gayton-Cedl  managements,  which 
relied  for  the  rest  upon  adaptations  and  revivals.  Adaptations 
of  French  vaudevilles  were  the  staple  productions  of  Charles 
Wyndham's  management  at  the  Criterion  from  its  beginning 
in  1876  until  1893,  when  he  first  produced  an  original  play  of  any 
importance.  When  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  went  into  manage- 
ment at  the  Haymarket  in  1887,  he  still  relied  largely  on  plays 
of  foreign  origin.  George  Alexander's  first  managerial  ventures 
(Avenue  theatre,  1890)  were  two  adaptations  from  the  French. 
Until  well  on  in  the  'eighties,  indeed,  adaptation  from  the  French 
was  held  the  normal  occupation  of  the  British  playwright,  and 
original  composition  a  mere  episode.  Robertson,  Byron,  Albery, 
Gilbert,  Tom  Taylor,  Charies  Reade,  Herman  Merivale,  G.  W. 
Godfrey,  all  produced  numerous  adaptations ;  Sydney  Grundy 
was  for  twenty  years  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  this  class 
of  work;  Pinero  himself  has  adapted  more  than  one  French  play. 
The  'eighties,  then,  may  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  showing 
a  very  gradual  decline  in  the  predominance  of  France  on  the 
En^ish  stage,  and  an  equally  slow  revival  of  originality,  so  far 
as  a>medy  and  drama  were  concerned,  manifesting  itself  mainly 
in  the  plays  of  Pinero. 

The  reaction  against  French  influence,  however,  was  no  less 
apparent  in  the  domain  of  melodrama  and  operetta  than  in  that 
of  comedy  and  drama.  Until  well  on  in  the  'seventies,  D'Ennery 
and  his  disciples,  adapted  and  imitated  by  Dion  Boucicault  and 
others,  ruled  the  melodramatic  stage.  The  reaction  asserted 
itself  in  two  quarters — ^in  the  East  End  at  the  Grecian  theatre, 
and  in  the  West  End  at  the  Princess's.  In  The  World,  produced 
at  Dniry  Lane  in  1880,  Paul  Meritt  (d.  1895)  ^^  Henry  Petu'tt 
(d.  1893)  brought  to  the  West  End  the  "  Grecian  "  type  of  popular 
drama ;  and  at  Drury  Lane  it  survived  in  the  elaborately 
spectacular  form  imparted  to  it  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who 
managed  that  theatre  from  1879  till  his  death  in  1896.  The 
production  of  G.  R.  Sims's  Li§h^  0*  London  at  the  Princess's  in 
188  X,  under  Wilson  Barrett's  management,  also  marked  a  new 
departure.  This  style  of  melodrama  was  chiefly  cultivated  at 
the  AdelphI  theatre,  from  1882  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  it  died  out  there  as  a  regular  institution,  apparently  because 
a  host  of  suburban  theatres  drew  away  its  audiences.  Of  all 
these  &)glish  melodramas,  only  one,  The  Silver  King,  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  (Princess's,  x88a),  could  for  a  moment  compare  in 
invention  or  technical  skill  with  the  French  dramas  they  sup- 
planted. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  even  on  this  lowest 
tevd  of  dramatic  art  the  current  of  the  time  set  decisively  towards 
bome-made  pictures  of  English  life,  however  crude  and  puerile. 


For  twenty-five  years,  from  1865  to  1890,  the  English  stage 
was  overrun  with  French  operettas  of  the  school  of  Offenbadu 
Hastily  adapted  by  slovenly  hacks,  their  librettos  (often  witty 
in  the  original)  became  incredible  farragos  of  metrdess  doggrel 
and  punning  ineptitude.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  now 
so  utterly  forgotten  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  how,  in  their  heyday, 
they  swarmed  on  every  hand  in  London  and  the  provinces.  The 
reaction  began  in  1875  with  the  performance  at  the  Royalty 
theatre  of  Trial  by  Jury,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan. 
This  was  the  prelude  to  that  brilliant  series  of  witty  and  melodious 
extravaganzas  which  began  with  The  Sorcerer  at  the  Opera 
Comique  theatre  in  1877,  but  was  mainly  associated  with  the 
Savoy  theatre,  opened  by  R.  D'Oyly  Carte  (d.  1901)  in  x88i. 
Little  by  little  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  (of  which 
the  most  famous,  perhaps,  were  H.M^.  Pinafore,  1878,  Patience, 
1881,  and  The  Mikado,  1885)  undermined  the  popularity  of  the 
French  opera-bouffes,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  indigenous 
"  burlesques "  which,  graceful  enough  in  the  hands  of  their 
inventor  J.  R.  Planch6,  had  become  mere  incoherent  jumbles  of 
buffoonery,  devoid  alike  of  dramatic  ingenuity  and  of  literary 
form.  When,  early  in  the  'nineties,  the  collaboration  between 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  became  intermittent,  and  the  vogue  of  the 
Savoy  somewhat  declined,  a  new  class  of  extravaganza  arose, 
under  the  designation  of  "  musical  comedy"  or  **  musical  farce." 
It  first  took  form  in  a  piece  called  In  Town,  by  Messrs  "  Adrian 
Ross  "  and  Osmond  Carr  (Prince  of  Wales's  theatre,  1892),  and 
rapidly  became  very  popular.  In  these  plays  the  scene  and 
costumes  are  alftiost  always  modem  though  sometimes  exotic, 
and  the  prose  dialogue,  setting  forth  an  attenuated  and  entirely 
negligible  plot,  is  frequently  interrupted  by  musical  numbers. 
The  lyrics  are  often  very  clever  pieces  of  rhyming,  totally  different 
from  the  inane  doggrel  of  the  old  opera-bouffes  and  burlesques. 
In  other  respects  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  the  literary  or 
intellectual  quality  of  "  musical  farce  " ;  but,  being  an  entirely 
English  (or  Anglo-American)  product,  it  falls  into  line  with  the 
other  indications  we  have  noted  of  the  general  decline — one  might 
almost  say  extinction — of  French  influence  on  the  En^sh 
stage. 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  trace  this  gradual  disuse  of  adapta- 
tion ?  In  the  domain  of  modem  comedy  and  drama,  to  two 
causes  acting  simultaneously :  the  decline  in  France  of  the 
method  of  Scribe,  which  produced  "  well-made,"  exportable 
plays,  more  or  less  suited  to  any  climate  and  environment; 
and  the  rise  in  England  of  a  generation  of  plasrwrights  more 
original,  thoughtful  and  able  than  their  predecessors.  It  is  not 
at  all  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
exportable  plays  meant  a  decline  in  the  absolute  merit  of  French 
drama.  The  historian  of  the  future  may  very  possibly  regard 
the  movement  in  France,  no  leas  than  the  movement  in  England, 
as  a  step  in  advance,  and  may  even  see  in  the  two  movements 
co-ordinate  manifestations  of  one  tendency.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  is  certain  that  as  the  playwrights  of  the  Second  Empire 
gradually  died  off,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  authors  of  the 
"  new  comedy,"  plays  which  would  bear  transplantation  became 
ever  fewer  and  farther  between.  Of  recent  years  Henri  Bernstein, 
author  of  Le  Voleur  and  Samson,  has  been  almost  the  only 
French  dramatist  whose  works  have  found  a  ready  and  steady 
market  in  England.  Attempts  to  acclimatize  French  poeticid 
drama — Pour  la  Couronne,  Le  Chemineau,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac — 
were  all  more  or  less  tmsuccessfuL 

Having  noted  the  decline  of  adaptation,  we  may  now  trace  a 
stage  farther  the  development  of  the  English  drama.  The  first 
stage,  already  siuveyed,  ends  with  the  production  of  Sweet 
Lavender  in  1888.  Up  to  this  point  its  author,  Pineio  (b.  1855)1 
stood  practically  alone,  and  had  won  his  chief  successes  as  a 
humorisL  Henry  Arthur  Jones  (b.  185 1)  was  known  as  little 
more  than  an  able  melodramatist,  though  in  one  play.  Saints 
and  Sinners  (1884),  he  had  made  some  attempt  at  a  serious 
study  of  provincial  life.  R.  C.  Carton  (b.  2856)  had  written,  in 
collaboration,  one  or  two  plays  of  slight  account  Sydney 
Grundy  (b.  1848)  had  produced  scarcely  any  original  work. 
The  second  stage  may  be  taken  as  extending  from  1889  to  1895. 
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On  the  a4Ui  of  April  1889  John  Hare  opened  the.  new  Garrick 
theatre  with  The  Profiigate,  by  Pinero — an  unripe  and  superficial 
piece  of  work  in  many  ways,  but  still  a  great  advance,  both  in 
ambition  and  achievement,  upon  any  original  work  the  stage 
had  seen  for  many  a  year. 

With  all  its  faulu,  it  may  be  said  that  The  Profiigale  notably 
enlarged  at  one  stroke  the  domain  open  to  the  English  dramatist. 
And  it  did  not  stand  alone.  The  same  year  saw  the  production 
of  two  plays  by  H.  A.  Jones,  Wealik  and  The  MiddUmak,  in 
which  a  distinct  effort  towards  a  serious  criticism  of  life  was 
observable,  and  of  two  plays  by  Sydney  Grundy,  A  Fooi's 
Paradise  and  A  White  Lie,  which,  though  very  French  in  metlioc!. 
were  at  least  original  in  substance.  Jones  during  the  next  two 
years  made  a  steady  advance  with  Judah  (1890),  The  Dancing 
Ctrl  and  The  Crusaders  ( 1891 ).  Pinero  in  these  years  was  put  ling 
forth  less  than  his  whole  strength  in  The  Cabinet  Minister  (1890), 
Lady  Bountiful ^nd  The  Times  (1891),  and  The  Amaxons  (March 
1893).  But  meanwhile  new  talents  were  coming  forward.  The 
management  of  George  Alexander,  which  opened  at  the  Avenue 
theatre  in  1890,  but  was  transferred  in  the  following  year  to  the 
St  James's,  brought  prominently  to  the  front  R.  C.  Carton, 
Haddon  Chambers  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Carton's  two  sentimental 
comedies,  Sunlight  and  Shadow  (1890)  and  Liberty  Hall  (1892), 
showed  excellent  workmanship,  but  did  not  yet  reveal  his  true 
originality  as  a  humorist  Haddon  Chambers's  work  (notably 
The  Idler,  1891)  was  as  yet  sufficiently  commonplace;  but  in 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan  (1893)  Oscar  Wilde  showed  himself  at 
his  first  attempt  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  dramatist.  Wilde's 
subsequent  plays,  A  Woman  of  No  Importance  (1893)  and  An 
Ideal  Husband  and  The  Importanu  of  being  Earnest  ft 895), 
though  marred  by  mannerism  and  insincerity,  did  much  to 
promote  the  movement  we  are  here  tracing. 

As  the  production  of  The  Profiigate  marked  the  opening 
of  the  second  period  in  the  revival  of  English  drama,  so  the 
production  oi  the  same  author's  The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  is 
very  deariy  the  starting-point  of  the  third  period.  Before 
attempting  to  trace  its  course  we  may  do  well  to  glance  at  certain 
conditions  which  probably  influenced  iL 

In  the  first  place,  economic  conditions.  The  Bancroft- 
Robertson  movement  at  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's,  between 
1865  and  1870,  was  of  even  more  importance  from  an  economic 
than  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  By  making  their  little  theatre 
a  luxurious  place  of  resort,  and  faithfully  imitating  in  their 
productions  the  accent,  costume  and  furniture  of  upper  and 
upper-middle  class  life,  the  Bancrofts  had  initiated  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  society  and  the  stage.  Throughout  the  middle 
decades  of  the  century  it  was  the  constant  complaint  of  the 
managers  that  the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion  could  not  be 
tempted  to  the  theatre.  The  Bancroft  management  changed  all 
that.  It  was  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  that  half-guinea  stalls  were 
first  introduced;  and  these  stalls  were  always  filled.  As  other 
theatres  adopted  the  same  policy  of  upholstery,  both  on  and  off 
the  stage,  fashion  extended  its  complaisance  to  them  as  welL  In 
yet  another  way  the  reconciliation  was  promoted — by  the  ever- 
increasing  tendency  of  young  men  and  women  of  good  birth  and 
education  to  seek  a  career  upon  the  English  stage.  The  theatre, 
in  short,  became  at  this  period  one  of  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  fashionable  (though  scarcely  of  intellectual)  society  in 
London.  It  is  often  contended  that  the  influence  of  the  sensual 
and  cynical  stall  audience  is  a  pernicious  one.  In  some  ways, 
no  doubt,  it  is  detrimental;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  case. 
Even  the  cynicism  of  society  marks  an  intellectual  advance  upon 
the  sheer  rusticity  which  prevailed  during  the  middle  years  of  the 
19th  century  and  accepted  without  a  murmur  plays  (original  and 
adapted)  which  bore  no  sort  of  relation  to  life.  In  a  celebrated 
essay  published  in  1879,  Matthew  Arnold  (whose  occasional 
dramatic  criticisms  were  very  influential  in  intellectual  circles) 
dwelt  on  the  sufficiently  obvious  fact  that  the  result  of  giving 
English  names  and  costumes  to  French  characters  was  to  make 
their  sayings  and  doings  utterly  unreal  and  "  fantastic."  During 
the  years  of  French  ascendancy,  audiences  had  quite  forgotten 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  stage  to  be  other  than  "  fantastic  " 


in  this  sense.  They  no  longer  thought  of  comparing  the  mimic 
world  with  the  real  world,  but  were  content  with  what  may  be 
called  abstract  humour  and  pathos,  often  of  the  crudest  quidity. 
The  cultivation  of  external  realism,  coinciding  with,  and  ia 
part  occasioning,  the  return  of  society  to  the  playhouse,  gradually 
led  to  a  demand  for  some  approach  to  plausibility  in  character 
and  action  as  well  as  in  costume  and  decoration.  The  stage 
ceased  to  be  entirely  **  fantastic,"  and  began  to  essay,  however 
imperfectly,  the  representation,  the  criticism  of  life.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  influence  of  society  tended  to  narrow  the 
outlook  of  English  dramatists  and  to  trivialize  their  tone  of 
ihuugbt.  But  this  was  a  passing  phase  of  development;  and 
cleverly  trivial  representations  of  reality  are,  after  all,  to  be 
preferred  to  brainless  concoctions  of  sheer  emptiness. 

Quite  as  important,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  as  the 
reconciliation  of  society  to  the  stage,  was  the  reorganisation 
of  the  mechanism  of  theatrical  life  in  the  provinces  which  took 
place  between  1865  and  1875.  From  the  Restoration  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  system  of  **  stock  companies  '* 
had  been  universal.  Eve^  great  town  in  the  three  kingdoms 
had  its  established  theatre  with  a  resident  company,  |:Iaying 
the  *'  legitimate  "  repertory,  and  competing,  often  by  illegitimate 
means,  Tor  the  possession  of  new  Loudon  successes.  The  smaller 
towns,  and  even  villages,  were  grouped  into  local  *'  circuits,  *' 
each  served  by  one  manager  with  his  troupe  of  strollers.  The 
"  circuits "  supplied  actors  to  the  resident  stock  companies, 
and  the  stock  companies  served  as  nurseries  to  the  patent 
theatres  in  London.  Metropolitan  "  stars  '*  travelled  from  one 
country  theatre  to  another,  generally  alone,  sometimes  with 
one  or  .two  subordinates  in  their  train,  and  were  **  supported," 
as  the  phrase  went,  by  the  stock  company  of  each  theatre.  Under 
this  system,  scenery,  costumes  and  appointments  were  often 
grotesquely  inadequate,  and  performances  almost  always  rough 
and  unfinished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant  practice  in  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  characters  afforded  valuable  training 
for  actors,  and  developed  many  remarkable  talents.  As  a  source 
of  revenue  to  authors,  the  provinr^s  were  practically  ne^igiUe. 
Stageright  was  unprotected  by  law;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
protected,  it  is  doubtful  whether  authors  could  have  got  any 
considerable  fees  out  of  country  managers,  whose  precarious 
ventures  usually  left  them  a  smaU  enough  margin  of  profit. 

The  spread  of  railways  throughout  the  country  gradually  put 
an  end  to  this  system.  The  "circuits"  disappeared  early  in  the 
'fifties,  the  stock  companies  survived  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  'seventies.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  easy  to  transport 
whole  companies,  and  even  great  quantities  of  scenery,  from 
theatre  to  theatre  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  ojf  Great 
Britain,  it  became  apparent  that  the  rough  makeshifts  of  the 
stock  company  system  were  doomed.  Here  again  we  can  trace 
to  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre  the  first  distinct  impulse 
towards  the  new  order  of  things.  Robertson's  comedies  not  only 
encouraged  but  absolutely  required  a  style  of  art,  in  mounting, 
stage-management  and  acting,  not  to  be  found  in  the  country 
theatres.  To  entrust  them  to  the  stock  companies  was  wel]> 
nigh  impossible.  On  the  other  hand ,  to  quote  Sir  Squire  Bancroft, 
"  perhaps  no  play  was  ever  better  suited  than  Caste  to  a  travelling 
company;  the  parts  being  few,  the  scenery  and  dresses  quite 
simple,  and  consequently  the  expenses  very  much  reduced." 
In  1867,  then,  a  company  was  organized  and  rehearsed  in  London 
to  carry  round  the  provincial  theatres  as  exact  a  reproduction 
as  possible  of  the  London  performance  of  Caste  and  Robertson's 
other  comedies.  Ihe  smoothness  of  the  representation,  the 
delicacy  of  the  interplay  among  the  characters,  were  new  to 
provincial  audiences,  and  the  success  was  remarkable.  About 
the  same  time  the  whole  Haymarket  company,  under  Buckstone's 
management,  began  to  make  frequent  rounds  of  the  country 
theatres;  and  other  "  touring  combinations  "  were  soon  organized. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  "  combination  "  system  and  the  stock 
company  system  cannot  long  coexist,  for  a  manager  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  stock  company  idle  while  a  London  combination 
is  occupying  his  theatre.  The  stock  companies,  therefore,  soon 
dwindled  away,  and  were  probably  quite  extinct  before  the  end 
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oi  the  'seventies.  Under  the  present  system,  no  sooner  is  a  play 
an  established  success  in  London  than  it  is  reproduttd  in  one, 
two  or  three  exact  copies  and  sent  round  the  provincial  theatres 
(and  the  numerous  suburban  theatres  which  have  ^>rung  up 
since  1895),  Company  A  serving  first-dass  towns,  Company  B 
.the  second-class  towns,  and  so  forth.  The  process  is  very  like 
that  of  taking  plaster  casts  of  a  statue,  and  the  provincial 
companies  often  stand  to  their  London  originals  very  much  in 
the  relation  of  plaster  to  marble.  Even  the  London  scenery  is 
faithfully  reproduced  in  material  of  extra  strength,  to  stand  the 
wear-and>tear  of  constant  removaL  The  result  is  that,  instead 
of  the  square  pegs  in  round  holes  of  the  old  stock  company 
system,  provincial  audiences  now  see  pegs  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  particular  holes  they  occupy,  and  often  incapable  of  fitting 
any  other.  Instead  of  the  rough  performances  of  old,  they  are 
now  accustomed  to  performances  of  a  mechanical  and  soulless 
smoothness. 

In  some  ways  the  gain  in  this  respect  is  undeniable,  in  other 
ways  the  loss  is  great.  The  provinces  are  no  longer,  in  any 
effective  sense,  a  nursery  of  fresh  talents  for  the  London  theatres, 
for  the  art  acquired  in  touring  combinations  is  that  of  mimiciy 
rather  than  of  acting.  Moreover  provincial  playgoers  have  lost 
all  personal  interest  and  pride  in  their  local  theatres,  which  have 
no  longer  any  individuality  of  their  own,  but  serve  as  a  mere 
frame  for  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  ready-made  London 
pictures.  Christmas  pantomime  is  the  only  theatrical  product 
that  has  any  really  load  flavour  in  it,  and  even  this  is  often  only 
a  second-hand  London  production,  touched  up  with  a  few 
topical  allusions.  Again,  the  railways  which  bring  London  pro* 
ductions  to  the  country  take  country  playgoers  by  the  thousand 
to  London.  The  wealthier  classes,  in  the  Lancashire,  Yorkshire 
and  Midland  towns  at  any  rate,  do  almost  all  their  theatre-going 
in  London,  or  during  the  autumn  months  when  the  leading 
London  companies  go  on  toun.  Thus  the  better  class  of  comedy 
and  drama  has  a  hard  fight  to  maintain  itself  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  companies  devoted  to  melodrama  and  musical  farce 
enjoy  an  ominous  preponderance  of  popularity. 

On  the  whole,  however—and  this  is  the  main  point  to  be 

observed  with  regard  to  the  literary  development  of  the  drama"- 

the  economic  movement  of  the  five-  and  twenty  years  between 

1865  and  1890  was  enormously  to  the  advantage  of  the  dramatic 

author.    A  London  success  meant  a  long  series  of  full  houses  at 

high  prices,  on  which  he  took  a  handsome  percentage.     The 

provinces,  in  which  a  popular  playwright  would  often  have 

three  or  four  plays  going  the  rounds  simultaneously,  became  a 

steady  source  of  income.    And,  finally,  it  was  found  possible, 

even  before  international  copyright  came  into  force,  to  protect 

stageright  In  the  United  States,  so  that  about  the  beginm'ng  of 

the  'eighties  large  receipts  began  to  pour  in  from  America.   Thus 

successful  dramatists,  Instead  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  like 

their  predecessors  of  the  previous  generation,  found  themselves 

in  comfortable  and  even  opulent  circumstances.    They  had 

leisure  for  reading,  thought  and  careful  composition,  and  they 

could  afford  to  gratify  their  ambition  with  an  occasional  artistic 

experiment.     Failure  might  mean  a  momentary  loss  of  prestige, 

but  it  would  not  spell  ruin.    A  distinctly  progressive  spirit,  then, 

began  to  animate  the  leading  English  dramatists—a  spirit  which 

found  intelligent  sympathy  in  such  managers  as  John  Hare, 

George  Alexander,  Bccrbobm  Tree  and  Charles  Wyndham. 

Nor  most  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  the  laws  of  literary 

property,  internal  and  international,  remained  far  from  perfect, 

it  was  found  possible  to  pnnt  and  publish  plays  without  incurring 

loss  of  stageright  either  at  home  or  In  America.    The  playwrights 

of  the  present  generation  have  accordingly  a  motive  for  givmg 

literary  form  and  polish  to  their  work  which  was  quite  inoperative 

with  their  predecessors,  whose  productions  were  either  kept 

jealously  in  manuscript  or  printed  only  in  miserable  and  totally 

unreadable  stage  editions.    It  is  no  small  stimulus  to  ambition 

to  know  that  even  if  a  play  prove  to  be  in  advance  of  the  standards 

of  taste  or  thought  among  the  public  to  which  it  is  originally 

presented,  it  wiU  not  perish  utterly,  but  will,  if  it  have  any 

inherent  vitality,  continue  to  live  as  literature. 


Having  now  summed  up  the  economic  conditions  which  made 
for  progress,  let  us  glance  at  certain  intellectual  influences  which 
tended  in  the  same  direction.  The  establishment 
of  the  Th£&tre  Libre  in  Paris,  towards  the  close  of  1887, 
unquestionably  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
restless  experiment  throughout  the  theatrical  world  of 
Europe.  A.  Antoine  and  his  supporters  were  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  artificial  methods  of  Scribe  and  the  S^xmd  Empire 
playwrights.  Their  effort  was  to  transfer  to  the  stage  the 
realism,  the  so-called  "  naturalism,"  which  had  been  dominant 
in  French  fiction  since  1870  or  earlier ;  and  this  naturalism 
was  doubtless,  in  its  turn,  the  outcome  of  the  scientific  movement 
of  the  century.  New  methods  (or  ideals)  of  observation,  and  new 
views  as  to  the  history  and  destiny  of  the  race,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  profound  effect  upon  art ;  and  though  the  modem 
theatre  Is  a  cumbrous  contrivance,  slow  to  adjust  its  orientation 
to  the  winds  of  the  spirit,  even  it  at  last  began  to  revolve,  like  a 
rusty  windmill,  so  as  to  fill  its  sails  in  the  main  current  of  the 
intellectual  atmosphere.  Within  three  or  four  years  of  its 
incq>tion,  Antoine's  experiment  had  been  imitated  in  Germany, 
England  and  America.  The  "  Freie  BUhne  "  of  Berlin  came 
into  existence  in  1889,  the  Independent  Theatre  of  London  in 
1891.  Similar  enterprises  were  set  on  foot  in  Munich  and  other 
dties.  In  America  several  less  formal  experiments  of  a  like 
nature  were  attempted,  chiefly  in  Boston  and  New  York.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  Paris  itself  the  Th£4tre  Libre  did 
not  stand  alone.  Many  other  tkMtres  d  cM  sprang  up,  tmder 
such  tiUes  as  "Th£&tre  d'Art,"  "Th«4tre  Modeme,"  "Th£&tre 
de  TAvenir  Dramatique."  The  most  important  and  least 
ephemeral  was  the  '*  Th6&tre  de  I'CEuvre,"  founded  in  1893  by 
Alex.  Lugn£-Poe,  which  represented  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, the  symbolist  reaction  against  naturalism. 

The  impulse  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Th^Atre 
Libre  was,  in  the  first  instance,  entirely  French.  If  any  foreign 
influQice  helped  to  shape  its  course,  it  was  that  of  the  great 
Russian  novelists.  Tolstoi's  Puissance  da  Unibres  was  the  only 
"exotic"  play  aimounced  in  Antoine's  opening  manifesto. 
But  the  whole  movement  was  soon  to  receive  a  potent  stimulus 
from  the  Norwegian  poet  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Ibsen's  early  ronumtic  plays  had  been  known  in  (krmany 
since  1875.  In  1878  Piilars  of  Socidy  and  in  1880  A  DolVs 
House  achieved  wide  popularity,  and  held  the  German  stage 
side  by  side  with  A  Bankrupicy,  by  Bjdmstjeme  BjOrnson. 
But  these  plays  had  little  influence  on  the  German  drama. 
Hieir  methods  were,  indeed,  not  essentially  different  from  those 
of  the  French  school  of  the  Second  Empire,  which  were  then 
domiiumt  in  Germany  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  It  was  Chosis 
(acted  in  Augsburg  and  Meiningcn  1886,  in  Berlin  1887)  that  gave 
the  impulse  which,  coalescing  with  the  kindred  impulse  from 
the  French  Hii&tre  Libre,  was  destined  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  to  create  a  new  dramatic  literature  in  Germany.  During 
the  middle  decades  of  the  century  Germany  had  produced  some 
dramatists  of  solid  and  even  remarkable  talent,  such  as  Friedrich 
Hcbbel,  Hcmrich  Laube,  Karl  Gutzkow  and  Gustav  Freytag. 
Even  the  generation  which  held  the  stage  after  1870,  and  in- 
cluded Paul  Heyse.  Paul  Lindau  and  Adolf  Wilbrandt,  with 
numerous  writers  of  light  comedy  and  farce,  such  as  E.  Wichert, 
O  Blumenthal.  G.  von  Moser,  A.  L'Arronge  and  F.  von  SchSn- 
than,  had  produced  a  good  many  works  of  some  merit.  But,  in 
the  main,  French  artificiality  and  frivolity  predominated  on 
the  German  stage.  In  point  of  native  talent  and  originality, 
the  Austnan  popular  playwright  Ludwig  Anzengniber  was  well 
ahead  of  his  North  (German  contemporaries.  It  was  in  1889, 
with  the  esUblishment  of  the  Bcriin  Freie  Bahne,  that  the 
reaction  definitely  set  in.  In  Berlin,  as  afterwards  in  London, 
Ghosts  was  the  first  pby  produced  on  the  outpost  stage,  but  it 
was  followed  in  Berlin  by  a  very  rapid  development  of  native 
talent.  Less  than  a  month  after  the  performance  of  Ibsen's 
play,  Gcrhart  Hauptmann  came  to  the  front  with  Vor  Sot^ 
neuaujgang,  an  immature  piece  of  almost  unrelieved  Zolaism, 
which  he  soon  followed  up,  however,  with  much  more  important 
works.    In   Das  Friedtns/tst  (1890)  and   Einsame  Men"*"^ 
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(1891)  he  tnnaferred  his  allegiance  from  Zola  to  Ibaen.  His 
trae  originality  first  manifested  itself  in  Die  Weber  (1892); 
and  subsequently  he  produced  plays  in  several  different  styles, 
all  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  potent  individuality.  His  most  popular 
productions  have  been  the  dramatic  poems  Hannele  and  Die 
tersunkene  Clocke,  the  low-life  comedy  Der  Biberpels,  and  the 
low-life  tragedy  Pukrmann  Henschel.  Other  remarkable  play- 
Wrights  belonging  to  the  Freie  Bahne  group  are  Max  Halbe 
(b.  1865),  author  of  Jugend  and  Mutter  Erde,  and  Otto  Erich 
Hartkben  (b.  1864),  author  of  Hatma  Jagert  and  Rosenmontag. 
These  young  men,  however,  so  quickly  gained  the  ear  of  the 
geneml  public,  that  the  need  for  a  special  "  free  stage  "  was  no 
longer  felt,  and  the  Freie  BOhne,  having  done  its  work,  ceased 
to  exist  Unlike  the  French  Th6&tre  Libre  and  the  English 
Independent  theatre,  it  had  been  supported  from  the  outset  by 
the  most  influential  critics,  and  had  won  the  day  almost  without 
a  battle.  The  productions  of  the  new  school  soon  made  their 
way  even  into  some  of  the  subventioned  theatres;  but  it  was  the 
unsubventioned  Deutsches  Theater  of  Berlin  that  most  vigorously 
continued  the  tradition  of  the  Freie  Bilhne.  One  or  two  play- 
wrights of  the  new  generation,  however,  did  not  actually  belong 
to  the  Freie  Btthne  group.  Hermann  Sudermann  produced  his 
first  play,  Die  Ehre^  in  x888,  and  his  most  famous  woric,  Heimat, 
in  189}.  In  him  the  influence  of  Ibsen  is  very  clearly  perceptible; 
while  Arthur  Schnitzler  of  Vienna,  author  of  Liebetei^  may  rather 
be  said  to  derive  his  inq>iration  from  the  Parisian  "  new 
comedy."  Originality,  verging  sometimes  on  abnormality, 
distinguishes  the  work  of  Frank  Wedekind  (b.  1864),  author 
of  Erdgeisi  and  Prtiklingserwachen.  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 
(b.  1874),  in  his  Elektra  and  Odipus^  rehandlcs  classic  themes 
in  the  light  of  modem  anthropology  and  psychology. 

The  promoters  of  the  Th£&tre  Libre  had  probably  never  heard 
of  Ibsen  when  they  established  that  institution,  but  three  years 
later  his  fame  had  reached  France,  and  Les  Revenants  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Th6&tre  Libre  (29th  May  1890).  Within  the  next 
two  or  three  years  almost  all  his  modem  plays  were  acted  in 
Paris,  most  of  them  either  by  the  Th£&tre  Libre  or  by  L'(£uvre. 
Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Ibsen  influence  followed  another, 
less  potent,  but  by  no  means  negligible.  The  exquisite  tragic 
symbolism  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  began  to  find  numerous 
admirers  about  1890.  In  1891  his  one-act  play  L'Jntruse  was 
acted;  in  1893,  Fellias  et  Milisande.  By  this  time,  too,  the 
reverberation  of  the  impulse  which  the  Thf&tre  Libre  had  given 
to  the  Freie  Btihne  began  to  be  felt  in  France.  In  1893  Haupt- 
mann's  Die  Weber  was  acted  in  Paris,  and,  being  frequently 
repeated,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

The  English  analogue  to  the  Th^&tre  Libre,  the  Independent 
theatre,  opened  its  first  season  (March  13, 1891)  with  a  perform- 
ance of  Ghosts.  This  was  not,  however,  the  first  introduction 
of  Ibaen  to  the  Engh'sh  stage.  On  the  7th  of  June  1889  (six  weeks 
after  the  production  of  The  Proftigate)  A  DaU*s  House  was  acted 
at  the  Novelty  theatre,  and  ran  for  three  weeks,  amid  a  storm 
of  critical  controversy.  In  the  same  year  Pillars  oj  Society  was 
presented  in  London.  In  1891  and  1892  i4  Dollys  House  was 
frequently  acted;  Rosmersholm  was  produced  in  1891,  and 
again  in  1893;  in  May  and  June  1891  Hedda  Gabkr  had  a  mn 
of  several  weeks,  and  early  in  1893  The  Master  Builder  enjoyed  a 
similar  passing  vogue.  During  these  years,  then,  Ibsen  was  very 
much  "  in  the  air  "  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany. 
The  Independent  theatre,  in  the  meantime,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  T.  Grein,  found  but  scanty  material  to  deal  with.  It 
presented  translations  of  Zola's  Tkirise  Raquin,  and  of  A  Visit, 
by  the  Danish  dramatist  Edward  Brandes;  but  it  brought  to 
the  front  only  one  English  author  of  any  note,  in  the  person 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  "didactic  realistic  play," 
Widowers*  Houses,  it  produced  in  December  1892. 

None  the  less  is  it  true  that  the  ferment  of  fresh  energy,  which 
between  1887  and  1893  had  created  a  new  dramatic  literature 
both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  was  distinctly  felt  in  England  as 
well.  England  did  not  take  at  all  kmdly  to  it  The  productions 
of  Ibsen's  plays,  in  particular,  were  received  with  an  outcry  of 
reprobation.    A  great  part  of  this  clamour  was  due  to  sheer 


misunderstanding;  but  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  arose  from  genuine 
and  deep-seated  distaste.  As  for  the  dramatists  of  recognized 
standing,  they  one  and  all,  both  from  policy  and  from  conviction, 
adopted  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Ibsen,  expressing  at  most 
a  theoretical  respect  overborne  by  practical  dislike.  Yet  his 
influence  permeated  the  atmo^>here.  He  bad  revealed  possi- 
bilities of  technical  stagecraft  and  psychological  delineation 
that,  once  realized,  were  not  to  be  banished  from  the  mind  of 
the  thoughtful  playwright.  They  haunted  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  Still  subtler  was  the  influence  exerted  over  the  critics 
and  the  more  intelligent  public  Deeply  and  genuinely  as  many 
of  them  disliked  Ibsen's  works,  they  found,  when  they  returned 
to  the  old-fashioned  play,  the  adapted  frivolity  or  the  home> 
grown  sentimentalism,  that  they  disliked  this  still  more.  On 
every  side,  then,  there  was  an  instinctive  or  deliberate  reaching 
forward  towards  something  new;  and  once  again  it  was  Pinero 
who  ventured  the  decisive  step. 

On  the  27th  of  May  1893  The  Second  Mrs  Tanqmeray  was 
produced  at  the  St  James's  theatre.  With  The  SecoKd  Mrs 
Tanqueray  the  English  acted  drama  ceased  to  be  a  merely  Insular 
product,  and  took  rank  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  Here 
was  a  play  which,  whatever  its  faults,  was  obviously  comparable 
with  the  plays  of  Dumas,of  Sudermann,of  B  jdmsou,of  Echegkray. 
Ijt  might  be  better  than  some  of  these  plays,  worse  than  others; 
but  it  stood  on  the  same  artistic  levd.  The  fact  that  such  a 
play  could  not  only  be  produced,  but  could  brilliantly  succeed, 
on  the  London  stage  gave  a  potent  stimulus  to  progress.  It 
encouraged  ambition  in  authors,  enterprise  in  managers.  What 
Hemani  was  to  the  romantic  movement  dl  the  'thirties,  and 
La  Dame  aux  camUias  to  the  realistic  movement  of  the  'fifties. 
The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  was  to  the  movement  of  the  'nineties 
towards  the  serious  stage-portraiture  of  English  social  life. 
All  the  forces  which  we  have  been  tracing — Robertsonian  realism 
of  externals,  the  leisure  for  thought  and  experiment  involved 
in  vastly  improved  financial  conditions,  the  substitution  in  France 
of  a  simpler,  subtler  technique  for  the  outworn  artifices  of  the 
Scribe  school,  and  the  electric  thrill  communicated  to  the  whole 
theatrical  life  of  Europe  by  contact  with  the  genius  of  Ibsen — 
all  these  slowly  converging  forces  coalesced  to  produce,  in  The 
Second  Mrs  Tanqueray,  an  epoch-marking  play. 

Pinero  followed  up  Mrs  Tanqueray  with  a  remarkable  series 
of  plays— rAe  Notorious  Mrs  Ebbsmith,  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt, 
The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,  Trdawty  oj  the  "  Wells,"  The 
Gay  LordQuex,  Iris,  LeUy,  His  House  in  Order  and  The  Thunder- 
boll — all  of  which  show  marked  originality  of  conception  and 
intellectual  force.  In  January  1893  Charies  Wyndham  initiated 
a  new  policy  at  the  Criterion  theatre,  and  produced  an  original 
play.  The  Bauble-Shop,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  It  belonged 
very  distinctly  to  the  pre-Tanqueray  order  of  things;  but  the 
same  author's  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,  in  the  following  year, 
showed  an  almost  slartlingly  sudden  access  of  talent,  which  was 
well  maintained  in  such  later  works  as  Michael  and  hu  Lost 
Angel  (1896),  that  admirable  comedy  The  Liars  (1897),  and 
Mrs  Dane's  Defence  (1900).  Sydney  Grundy  produced  after 
1893  by  far  his  most  important  original  works,  The  Greatest  of 
These  (1896)  and  The  Debt  of  Honour  (1900).  R.  C.  Carton, 
breaking  away  from  the  somewhat  laboured  sentimentah'sm  of  his 
earlier  manner,  produced  several  light  comedies  of  thoroughly 
original  humour  and  of  excellent  literary  workmanship — Lord 
and  Lady  Algy,  Wheels  wtthin  Wheels,  Lady  Hnntutorth's  Ex- 
periment, Mr  Hophtnson  and  Mr  Preedy  and  the  Countess. 
Haddon  Chambers,  in  The  Tyranny  of  Tears  (1899)  and  The 
Awahening  (1901),  produced  two  plays  of  a  merit  scarcdy  fore- 
shadowed in  his  earlier  efforts. 

What  was  of  more  importance,  a  new  generation  of  play- 
wrights came  to  the  front.  Its  most  notable  representatives 
were  J.  M.  Barrie,  who  displayed  his  inexhaustible  gift  of  humor- 
ous observation  and  invention  in  Quality  Street  (1902),  The 
Admirable  Crichton  (1903),  Little  Mary  {j^$),  Peter  Pdw  (1904), 
Alice  Sit-by-the-Fire  (1905)  and  What  Every  Woman  Knaics 
(1908);  Mrs  Craigie  (**  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "),  who  produced  in 
The  Ambassador  (1898)  a  comedy  of  fine  accomplishment; 
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and  H.  V.  Esmond,  Alfred  Sutro,  Hubert  Heniy  Davies,  W.  S. 
Maugham,  Rudolf  Besier,  Roy  Homiman  and  J.  B.  Fagan. 

Meanwhile,  the  efforts  to  rdieve  the  drama  from  the  pressure 
of  the  k>ng-run  system  had  not  been  confined  to  the  Independent 
theatre.  Several  other  enterprises  of  a  like  nature  had  proved 
more  or  less  short-lived;  but  the  Stage  Society,  founded  in  xgoo, 
was  conducted  with  more  energy  and  perseverance,  and  became 
&  real  force  in  the  dramatic  world.  After  two  seasons  devoted 
mainly  to  Bernard  Shaw,  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck  and  Hauptmann, 
it  produced  in  its  third  season  The  Marrying  of  Ann  Leete,  by 
Granville  Barker  (b*  1877),  who  had  developed  in  its  service  his 
remarkable  gifts  as  a  producer  of  plays.  A  year  or  two  later, 
Barker  staged  for  another  organization,  the  New  Century 
theatre.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  rendering  of  the  Hippdytus 
of  Euripidca;  and  it  was  partly  the  success  of  this  production 
that  suggested  the  Vedrenne-Barker  partnership  at  the  Court 
theatre,  which,  between  1904  and  2907,  gave  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  theatre.  Adopting  the  "  short- 
run  "  system,  as  a  compromise  between  the  long-run  and  the 
nperiory  systems,  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management  made  the 
pbys  of  Bernard  Shaw  (both  old  and  new)  for  the  first  time  really 
popular.  Of  the  plays  already  published  You  Never  Can  Teil 
and  Man  and  Superman  were  the  most  successful;  of  the  new 
plays,  John  BuWs  Other  Island,  Major  Barbara  and  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma.  But  though  Shaw  was  the  mainstay  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  gave  opportunities  to  several  other  writers,  the  most 
notable  being  John  Galsworthy  (b.  1867),  author  of  The  Silver 
Box  and  Strife,  St  John  Hankin  (i  869-1 909),  author  of  The 
Retwn  of  the  Prodigal  and  The  Charity  that  began  at  Home,  and 
Granville  Barker  himself,  whose  plays  The  Voysey  Inheritance 
and  Waste  (1907)  were  among  the  most  important  products  of 
this 'movemenL  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  production 
of  the  Hippolytus  was  followed  up  by  the  production  of  the 
Trojan  Women,  the  Electra  and  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  all 
translated  by  Gilbert  Murray. 

The  impulse  to  which  were  due  the  Independent  theatre,  the 
Stage  Society  and  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management,  combined 
with  local  influences  to  bring  about  the  foundation  in  Dublin 
of  the  Irish  National  theatre.  Its  moving  spirit  was  the  poet 
W.  B.  Yeats  (b.  1865),  who  wrote  for  it  CathUenmi-Hoolihan,  The 
Homr-CUus,  The  Kin^s  Threshold  and  one  or  two  other  plays. 
Lady  Gregoiy,  Padraic  CoUum,  Boyle  and  other  authors  also 
contribute  to  the  repertory  of  this  admirable  little  theatre;  but 
its  roost  notable  products  were  the  plays  of  J.  M.  Synge  (187 1- 
1909),  whose  Riders  to  the  Sea,  Well  of  the  Saints  and  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World  showed  a  fine  and  original  dramatic  faculty 
combined  with  extraordinary  beauty  of  style. 

Both  in  Manchester  and  in  Glasgow  endeavours  have  been 
made,  with  considerable  success,  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the 
touring  S3rstem,  by  the  establishment  of  resident  companies 
acting  the  better  clan  of  modem  plays  on  a  "  short-run  "  plan, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management.  The 
Manchester  enterprise  was  to  some  extent  subsidized  by  Miss  E. 
Homiman,  and  may  therefore  claim  to  be  the  first  endowed 
theatre  in  En^nd.  The  need  for  endowment  on  a  much  larger 
scale  was,  however,  strongly  advocated  in  the  early  years  of  the 
30th  century  by  the  more  progressive  supporters  of  English 
drama,  and  in  1908  found  a  place  in  the  scheme  for  a  Shakespeare 
National  theatre,  which  was  then  superimposed  on  the  earlier 
proposal  for  a  memorial  commemorating  the  Shakespeare 
tercentenary,  oxganized  by  an  influential  committee  under  the 
chalraaansbip  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  scheme 
involved  the  raisusg  of  £500,000,  half  to  be  devoted  to  the 
reciuisite  site  and  building,  while  the  remainder  would  be  in- 
vested so  as  to  fumish  an  annual  subvention. 

It  renuuns  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  English  literary  drama, 
as  opposed  to  the  acted  drama.  The  two  classes  are  not  nearly 
so  distinct  as  they  once  were;  but  plays  continue  to  be  produced 
from  time  to  time  which  are  wholly  unfitted  for  the  theatre, 
and  others  fridch,  though  they  may  be  experimentally  placed 
00  the  stage,  make  their  appeal  rather  to  the  reading  public. 
Tennyson  had  essayed  in  his  old  age  an  art  which  is  scarcely 


to  be  mastered  after  the  energy  of  youth  has  passed.  He  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  occupy  himself  more  or  less  with  drama, 
and  all  his  plays,  except  Harold,  found  their  way  to  the  stage. 
The  Cup  and  Becket,  as  we  have  seen,  met  with  a  certain  success, 
but  The  Promise  of  May  {i2A2),ajxeaaay  in  contemporary  drama, 
was  a  disastrous  failure,  while  The  Falcon  (1879)  and  The 
Foresters  (acted  by  an  American  company  in  1893)  made  little 
impression.  Lord  Tennyson  was  certainly  not  lacking  in  dramatic 
faculty,  but  he  worked  in  an  outworn  form  which  he  had  no 
longer  the  strength  to  renovate.  Swinburne  continued  now  and 
then  to  cast  his  creations  in  the  dramatic  mould,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  dramas  attained  either  the  vitality  or  the  popu- 
larity of  his  lyrical  poems.  Mary  Stuart  (x88i)  brought  his 
Marian  trilogy  to  a  close.  In  /Marine  he  produced  a  tragedy  in 
heroic  couplets — a  thing  probably  tmattempted  since  the  age 
of  Dryden.  The  Sisters  is  a  tragedy  of  modem  date  with  a 
medieyal  drama  inserted  by  way  of  interlude.  Rosamund, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards  (1899),  perhaps  approached  more  nearly 
than  any  of  his  former  works  to  the  concentration  essential  to 
drama.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  his  copious  and 
ebullient  style  could  ever  really  subject  itself  to  the  trammels  ot 
dramatic  form.  Of  other  dramas  on  the  Elizabethan  model, 
the  most  notable,  perhaps,  were  the  works  of  two  ladies  who 
adopt  the  pseudonym  of  "  Michael  Field  ";  Callirrhoi  (1884), 
Brutus  Ultor  (1887),  and  many  other  dramas,  show  considerable 
power  of  Imagination  and  expression,  but  are  burdened  by  a 
deliberate  artificiality  both  of  technique  and  style.  Alfred  Austin 
put  forth  several  volumes  in  dramatic  form,  such  as  Savonarola 
(1881),  Prince  Lucifer  (1887),  England's  Darling  (1896),  Flodden 
Fidd  (1905).  They  are  laudable  in  intention  and  fluent  in 
utterance.  Notable  additions  to  the  purely  literary  drama  were 
made  by  Robert  Bridges  in  his  Prometheus  (1883),  Nero  (1885), 
The  Feast  of  Bacchus  (1889),  and  other  solid  plays  in  verse,  full 
of  science  and  skiU,  but  less  charming  than  his  lyrical  poems. 
Sir  Lewis  Morris  made  a  dramatic  experiment  in  Gycia,  but  was 
not  encouraged  to  repeat  it. 

From  the  outset  of  his  career,  John  Davidson  (1857-1909)  was 
haunted  by  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  bom  dramatist;  but 
his  earlier  plays,  such  as  Smith:  a  Tragedy  (1886),  Bruce:  a 
Chronicle  PAzy  (1884)  and  Scaramouch  in  Naxos  (x888),  contained 
more  poetry  than  drama;  and  his  later  pieces,  such  as  Sdfs 
the  Man  (1901),  The  Theatrocrat  (1905)  and  the  Triumph  of 
Mammon  (1907),  showed  a  species  of  turbulent  imagination, 
but  became  more  and  more  fantastic  and  impracticable. 
Stephen  Phillips  (b.  1867),  on  the  other  hand,  having  had  some 
experience  as  an  actor,  wrote  always  with  the  stage  in  view. 
In  his  first  play,  Paolo  and  Francesca  (1899;  produced  in  1902), 
he  succeeded  in  combining  great  beauty  of  diction  with  intense 
dramatic  power  and  vitality.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Herod 
(1900);  but  in  Ulysses  (1902)  and  Nero  (1906)  a  great  falling- 
off  in  constractive  power  was  only  partially  redeemed  by  the 
fine  inspiration  of  individual  passages. 

The  collaboration  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  with  William 
Ernest  Henley  produced  a  short  series  of  interesting  experiments 
in  drama,  two  of  which,  Beau  Austin  (1883)  and  Admiral  Guinea 
(1884),  had  more  than  a  merely  experimental  value.  The 
former  was  an  emotional  comedy,  treating  with  rare  distinction 
of  touch  a  difiicult,  almost  an  impossible,  subject;  the  latter  was 
a  nautical  melodrama,  raised  by  force  of  imagination  and  diction 
into  the  region  of  literature.  Imcoroparably  the  roost  important 
of  recent  additions  to  the  literary  drama  is  Thomas  Hardy's 
vast  panorama  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  entitled  The  Dynasts 
(1904-1908).  It  is  rather  an  epic  in  dialogue  than  a  play;  but 
however  we  may  classify  it  we  cannot  but  recognize  its  extra- 
ordinary intellectual  and  imaginative  powers. 

United  States. — American  dramatists  have  shown  on  their 
own  account  a  progressive  tendency,  quite  as  marked  as  that 
which  we  have  been  tracing  in  England.  Down  to  about  1890 
the  influence  of  France  had  been  even  more  predominant  in 
America  than  in  England.  The  .only  American  dramatist  of 
eminence,  Branson  Howard  (1842-1908),  was  a  disciple,  though 
a  very  able  one,  of  the  French  school.    A  certain  stirring  of  native 
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originality  manifested  itself  during  the  'eighties,  when  a  series 
of  semi-improvised  farces,  associated  with  the  names  of  two 
actor-managers,  Harrigan  and  Hart,  depicted  low  life  in  New 
York  with  real  observation,  though  in  a  crude  and  formless 
manner.  About  the  same  time  a  native  style  of  popular  melo- 
drama began  to  make  its  appearance — ^a  play  of  conventional  and 
negligible  plot,  which  attracted  by  reason  of  one  or  more  faith- 
fully observed  character-types,  generally  taken  from  country 
life.  The  (M  Homatead^  written  by  Denman  Thompson,  who 
himself  acted  in  it,  was  the  most  popular  play  of  this  class. 
Rude  as  it  was,  it  distinctly  foreshadowed  that  faithfulness 
to  the  external  aspects,  at  any  rate,  of  everyday  life,  in  which 
lies  the  strength  of  the  native  American  drama.  It  was  at  a 
sort  of  free  theatre  in  Boston  that  James  A.  Heme  ( 1840- 1 901) 
produced  in  1891  his  realistic  drama  of  modem  life,  Margaret 
Fleming^  which  did  a  great  deal  to  awaken  the  interest  of  literary 
America  in  the  theatrical  movement.  Heme,  an  actor  and  a 
most  accomplished  stage-manager,  next  produced  a  drama  of 
rural  life  in  New  England,  Shore  Acres  (1893),  which  made  an 
immense  popular  success.  It  was  a  play  of  the  Old  Homestead 
type,  but  very  much  more  coherent  and  artistic.  His  next 
play,  Grijith  Davenport  (1898),  founded  on  a  novel,  was  a  drama* 
of  life  in  Virginia  during  the  Civil  War,  admirable  in  its  strength 
and  quiet  sincerity;  while  in  his  last  work,  Sag  Harbour  (1900), 
Heme  retumed  to  the  study  of  rustic  character,  this  time  in 
Long  Island.  Heme  showed  human  nature  in  its  more  obvious 
and  straightfoiward  aspects,  making  no  attempt  at  psychological 
subtlety;  but  within  his  own  limits  he  was  an  admirable  crafts- 
man. The  same  preoccupation  with  local  colour  is  manifest  in  the 
plays  of  Augustus  M.  Thomas,  a  writer  of  genuine  humour  and 
originality.  His  localism  announces  itself  in  the  very  titles  of 
his  most  popular  plays — Alabama,  In  Mizzoura,  Arizona.  He 
also  made  a  striking  success  in  The  Witching  HoWt  a  play  dealing 
with  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion.  Clyde  Fitch 
(1865-1909), an  immensely  prolific  playwright  of  indubitable  abil- 
ity, after  becoming  known  by  some  experiments  in  quasi-historic 
drama  (notably  Nathan  Hale,  1898;  Barbara  Frietchie,  1899), 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  social  drama  on  the  French  model, 
in  which  his  most  notable  efforts  have  been  The  Climbers  (1900), 
The  Truth  (1906),  and  The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes  (1902).  In 
popular  drama,  with  elaborate  scenic-  illustration,  William 
Gillette  (b.  1856),  David  Belasco  (b.  1859)  and  Charles  Klein 
(b.  1867)  have  done  notable  work.  William  Vaughn  Moody 
(b.  1869)  produced  in  The  Great  Divide  (1907)  a  play  of  somewhat 
higher  artistic  pretensions;  Eugene  Walter  in  Paid  in  Full 
(1908)  and  The  Easiest  Way  (1909)  dealt  vigorously  with  char- 
acteristic themes  of  modem  life;  and  Edward  Sheldon  produced  in 
Salvation  Nell  a  slum  drama  of  very  striking  realism.  The  poetic 
side  of  drama  was  mainly  represented  by  Percy  Mackaye  (b. 
1875)1  whose  Jeanne  d'Arc  (1906)  and  Sappho  and  Phaon  showed 
a  high  ambition  and  no  small  literary  power.  On  the  whole  it 
may  be  said  that,  though  the  financial  conditions  of  the  American 
stage  are  even  more  unfortunate  than  those  which  prevail  in 
England,  they  have  failed  to  check  a  very  strong  movement 
towards  nationalism  in  drama.  Season  by  season,  America 
writes  more  of  her  own  plays,  good  or  bad,  and  becomes  less 
dependent  on  imported  work,  whether  French  or  English. 

{g)  German  Drama, 

The  history  of  the  German  drama  differs  widely  from  that 
of  the  English,  though  a  close  contact  is  observable  between 
them  at  an  early  point,  and  again  at  relatively  recent  points,  in 
their  annals.  The  dramatic  literature  of  Germany,  though  in  its 
beginnings  intimately  connected  with  the  great  national  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  soon  devoted  its  efforts  to  a  sterile 
imitation  of  foreign  models;  while  the  popular  stage,  persistently 
suiting  itself  to  a  robust  but  gross  taste,  likewise  largely  due  to 
the  influence  of  foreign  examples,  seemed  destined  to  a  hopeless 
decay.  The  literary  and  the  acted  drama  were  thus  estranged 
from  one  another  during  a  period  of  extraordinary  length; 
nor  was  it  till  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  that,  with  the 
opening  of  a  more  hopeful  era  for  the  life  and  literature  of  the 


nation,  the  reunion  of  diamatic  literature  and  the  stage  began  to 
accomplish  itself.  Before  the  end  of  the  same  century  the 
progress  of  the  German  drama  in  its  turn  began  to  influence 
that  of  other  nations,  and  by  the  widely  comprehensive  character 
of  its  literature,  as  well  as  by  the  activity  of  its  stage,  to  invite  a 
steadily  increasing  interest 

It  should  be  premised  that  in  its  beginnings  the  modem 
German  drama  might  have  seemed  likely  to  be  influenced  even 
more  largely  than  the  English  or  the  French  by  the 
copious  imitation  of  chssical  models  which  marked 
the  periods  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation; 
but  here  the  impulse  of  originality  was  wanting  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  and  gradually  a  complete  emancipation, 
and  imitative  reproduction  continued  in  an  all  but  endless 
series.  The  first  German  (and  indeed  the  earliest  transalpine) 
writer  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  modem  Latin  drama  a€ 
the  Italians  was  the  famous  Strassburg  humanist  Jacob 
Wimpheling  (1450-1528),  whose  comedy  of  Stylpho  (1480),  an 
attack  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  pluralist  beneficed  ctcrgy, 
marks  a  kind  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  German  dramatic  effort. 
It  was  succeeded  by  many  other  Latin  plays  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  J.  Kcrckmdster's  Codrus  (1485), 
satirizing  pedantic  schoolmasters;  a  series  of  historical  dramas 
in  a  moralizing  vein,  partly  on  the  Turkish  peril,  as  well  as  of 
comedies,  by  Jacob  Locher  (1471-1528);  two  plays  by  the  great 
Johaim  Reuchlin,  of  which  the  so-called  Henno  went  through 
more  than  thirty  editions;  and  the  Ludus  Dianae,  ynih  another 
play  likewise  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  by  the 
celebrated  Viennese  scholar  Conrad  Celtes  (1459-1 508).  Sebastian 
Brant's  Hercules  in  Bitio  (1512)  is  lost;  but  Wilibald  Pirck- 
hcimer's  Eckius  dcdolatus  (1520)  survives  as  a  dramatic  contribu- 
tion to  Luther's  controversy  with  one  of  his  most  active  opponents. 
The  Acdastus  (1525)  of  W.  Gnaphaeus  {alias  Fullonius,  his 
native  name  was  de  Voider)  shoiild  also  be  mentioned  in  the 
present  connexion,  as,  though  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  he  spent 
most  of  his  literary  Ufe  in  Germany.  This  Terentian  version  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  printed  in  an  almost  endless 
number  of  editions,  as  well  as  in  various  versions  in  modem 
tongues,  among  which  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
English,  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  J.  Palsgrave  (1540).  Macro- 
pedius  (Langhveldt)  belongs  wholly  to  the  Low  Countries.  In 
Germany  the  stream  of  these  compositions  continued  to  flow 
almost  without  abatement  throughout  the  earlier  half  of  the 
z6th  Kntury;  but  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation  it  takes  a 
tum  to  scriptural  subjects,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  remains  on  the  whole  faithful  to  this  preference.*  These 
Latin  plays  may  be  called  school-dramas  in  the  most  precise 
sense;  for  they  were  both  performed  in  the  schools  and  read 
in  class  with  commentaries  specially  composed  for  them;  nor 
was  it  except  very  reluctantly  that  in  this  age  the  vemacular 
drama  was  allowed  to  intrude  into  scholastic  circles.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  Jesuit  order,  which  afterwards  proved  so 
keenly  aUve  to  the  influence  which  dramatic  per- 
formances exercise  over  the  youthful  mind,  only 
very  gradually  abandoned  the  principle,  formally 
sanctioned  in  their  Ratio  studiorum,  that  the  acting  of  plays 
(these  being  always  in  the  Latin  tongue)  should  only  rarely  be 
permitted  in  their  seminaries.  The  flourishing  period  of  the 
Jesuit,  drama  begins  with  the  spread  of  the  order  in  the  west 
and  south-west  of  the  Empire  in  the  last  decade  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  then  continues,  through  the  vidssitudes  of  good' 
and  evil,  with  a  curious  intermixture  of  Latin  and  German 
plays,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  and  the  better  part  of  the 
1 8th.  These  productions,  which  ranged  in  their  subjects  frona 
bibh'cal  and  classical  story  to  themes  of  contemporary  history 
(such  as  the  relief  of  Vienna  by  Sobiesky  and  the  peace  of  Rys* 
wick),  seem  generally  to  bear  the  mark  of  their  authorship — that 
of  teachers  appointed  by  their  superiors  to  execute  this  among 
other  tasks  allotted  to  them;  but,  as  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
return   to  this  special  growth,  it   may  be  added  that  the 

*  A  drama  entitled  Speculum  vilae  humanae  is  mentioned  as 
produced  by  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  the  Tirol  in  1584. 
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extraordinary  productiveness  of  the  Jesuit  dramatists^  and  the 
steadiness  of  self-repetition  which  is  equally  characteristic  of 
them,  should  warn  us  against  underrating  its  inBuence  upon  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  nation's  educational  life  during  a 
long  succession  of  generations. 

While  the  scholars  of  the  German  Renaissance,  who  became 
so  largely  the  agents  of  the  Reformation,  eagerly  dramatized 
scriptural  subjects  in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  (as  in 
the  case  of  Luther's  prot^  P.  RebhunO  in  the  native 
tongue,  the  same  influence  made  itself  felt  in  another 
sphere  of  dramatic  activity.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  has  been  seen,  dramatic  performances 
had  in  Germany,  as  in  England,  largely  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  dvic  gilds,  and  the  composition  of  plays  was  more  especially 
cultivated  by  the  master-singers  of  Nuremberg  amd  other  towns. 
It  was  thus  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  impulse  given  by  Luther  and  others  to  the  use  of  High 
German  as  the  popular  literary  tongue,  Hans  Sachs,  the  immortal 
shoemaker  of  Nuremberg,  seemed  destined  to  become 
the  father  of  the  popular  German  drama.  La  his 
plays,  "  spiritual,"  "  secular,"  and  FastnachUspieU 
alike,  the  interest  indeed  lies  in  the  dialogue  rather  than  in  the 
action,  nor  do  they  display  any  attempt  at  development  of 
character.  In  their  subjects,  whether  derived  from  Scripture 
or  from  popular  legend  and  fiction,'  there  is  no  novelty,  and  in 
their  treatment  no  originality.  But  the  healthy  vigour  and 
fresh  humour  of  this  marvellously  fertile  author,  and  his  innate 
sympathy  with  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  burgher  class 
to  which  he  belonged,  were  elements  of  genuine  promise — ^a 
promise  which  the  event  was  signally  to  disappoint.  Though 
the  manner  of  Hans  Sachs  found  a  few  followers,  and  is  recogniz- 
able in  the  German  popular  drama  even  of  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  the  literature  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  his 
works  may  claim  to  form  part,  was  soon  absorbed  in  labours  of 
a  very  different  kind.  The  stage,  after  admitting  novelties 
introduced  from  Italy  or  (under  Jesuit  supervision)  from  Spain, 
was  subjected  to  another  and  enduring  influence.  Among  the 
foreign  actors  of  various  nations  who  flitted  through  the  in- 
numerable courts  of  the  empire,  or  found  a  temporary 
home  there,  special  prominence  was  acquired,  towards 
the  close  of  the  i6th  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  17th 
century,  by  the  "  EngUsh  comedians,"  who  appeared 
at  Cassel,  Wolfcnbiittel,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Cologne,  &c.  Through 
these  players  a  number  of  ealtly  English  dramas  found  their  way 
into  Germany,  where  they  were  performed  in  more  or  less 
imperfect  versions,  and  called  forth  imiutions  by  native  authors. 
Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick-Laneburg'  (i  564-1613)  and 
Jacob  Ayrer  (a  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  died,  1605) 
represent  the  endeavours  of  the  early  (German  drama  to  suit  its 
still  uncouth  forms  to  themes  suggested  by  English  examples; 
and  in  their  works,  and  in  those  of  contemporary  playwrights, 
there  reappears  no  small  part  of  what  we  may  conclude  to  have 
been  the  "  English  comedians' "  ripertoire.*  (The  converse 
influence  of  German  themes  brought  home  with  them  by  the 
English  actors,  or  set  in  motion  by  their  strolling  ubiquity, 
cannot  have  been  equal  in  extent,  though  Shakespeare  himself 
may  have  derived  the  idea  of  one  of  his  plots*  from  such  a 
source).  But,  though  welcome  to  both  princes  and  people,  the 
exertions  of  these  foreign  comedians,  and  of  the  native  imitators 
who  soon  arose  in  the  earliest  professional  companies  of  actors 
known  in  Germany,  instead  of  bringing*  about  a  union  between 
the  stage  and  literature,  led  to  a  directly  opposite  result.  The 
popularity  of  these  strollers  was  owing  partly  to  the  (very  real) 
blood  and  other  horrors  with  which  their  plays  were  deluged, 
partly  to  the  buffoonery  with  which  they  seasoned,  and  the 
various  tricks  and  feats  with  which  they  diversified,  their  per* 

*  Susanna  {Gtistliekes  Spiel)  (1536).  &c.  Sixt  Birkalso  brought 
out  a  play  on  the  story  of  Susanna,  which  be  had  previously  treated 
in  a  Latin  form,  in  the  vernacular  (1552). 

*  Siegfried  \  Eulenspiegd,  &c. 

'  Susanna;  Vincentius  Ladislaus,  &c. 

*  Mahomet:  Edward  III.;  Hamlet:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ac 

*  Tkt  Tempest  (Ayrer,  Comedia  v.  d,  schonen  Sidea). 


formances.  The  representatives  of  the  English  downs  had 
learnt  much  on  their  way  from  their  brethren  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  in  this  period  the  art  of  grotesque  acting  greatly  flourished. 
Nor  were  the  aids  of  other  arts  neglected, — ^to  this  day  in  Germany 
professors  of  the  "  equestrian  drama  "  are  known  by  the  popular 
appellation  of  "  Eni^ish  riders."  From  these  true  descendants 
of  the  mimes,  then,  the  professional  actors  in  Germany  inherited 
a  variety  of  tricks  and  traditions;  and  soon  the  favourite 
figures  of  the  popular  comic  stage  became  conventional,  and 
were  stereotyped  by  the  use  of  masks.  Among  these  an  ac- 
knowledged supremacy  was  acquired  by  the  native  Hans  Wurst 
(Jack  Pudding) — of  whose  name  Luther  disavowed  the  invention, 
and  who  is  known  already  to  Hans  Sachs — the  privileged  buffoon, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  generations  the  real  lord  and  master,  of 
the  German  stage.  If  that  stage,  with  its  grossness  and  ribaldry, 
seemed  likely  to  become  permanently  estranged  from  ^  ^^^^^ 
the  tastes  and  sjrmpathies  of  the  educated  classes,  tetw—m 
the  fault  was  by  no  means  entirely  its  own  and  that  ti»e  «^f» 
of  its  patron  the  populace.  The  times  were  evil  times  ^,^.  ^ 
for  a  national  effort  of  any  kind;  and  poetic  literature 
vras  in  all  its  branches  passing  into  the  hands  of  scholars  who 
were  often  pedants,  and  whose  language  was  a  jargon  of  learned 
affectatiom.  Thus  things  continued,  till  the  awful  visitation 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  cast  a  general  blight  upon  the  national 
life,  and  the  traditions  of  the  popular  theatre  were  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  marionettes  {Puppenspide)  I 

When,  in  the  midst  of  that  war,  German  poets  once  more 
began  to  essay  the  dramatic  form,  the  national  drama  was  left 
outside  their  range  of  vision.  M.  Opitz,  who  holds  an  ^^ 
honoured  place  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  mtnry 
and  literature,  in  this  branch  of  hb  labours  contented  *wm  of 
himself  with  translations  of  classical  dramas  and  of  ^^^^ 
Italian  p^torals — among  the  latter  one  of  Rinuccini's 
Daphne^  with  which  the  history  of  the  opera  in  Germany  begins. 
A.  Gryphius,  though  as  a  comic  dramatist  lacking  neither  vigour 
nor  variety,  and  acquainted  with  Shakespearian  *  as  well  as  Latin 
and  Italian  examples,  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  imitation 
of  Latin,  earlier  French,  and  Dutch  tragedy,  the  rhetorical 
dialogue  of  which  he  effectively  reproduced  in  the  Alexandrine 
metre.'  Neither  the  turgid  dramas  of  D.  C.  von  Lohenstein 
(1665-1684),  for  whose  Cleopatra  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  German  tragedy  has  been  claimed,  nor  even  the  much 
healthier  comedies  of  Chr.  Weise  (1643- 1708)  were  brought  upon 
the  st8|^e;  while  the  religious  plays  of  J.  Klay  (1616-1656)  are 
mere  recitations  connected  with  the  Italian  growth  of  the 
oratorio.  The  frigid  allegories  commemorative  of  contemporary 
events,  with  which  the  learned  from  time  to  time  supplied  the 
theatre,  and  the  pastoral  dramas  with  which  the  idyllic  poets  of 
Nuremberg — "  the  shepherds  of  the  Pegnitz  " — after  the  close  of 
the  war  gratified  the  peaceful  longings  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
were  alike  mere  scholastic  efforts.  These  indeed  continued  in 
the  universities  and  gymnasia  to  keep  alive  the  love  of  both 
dramatic  composition  and  dramatic  representation,  and  to 
encourage  the  theatrical  taste  which  led  so  many  students  into 
the  professional  companies.  But  neither  these  dramatic  exercises 
nor  the  ludi  Caesarei  in  which  the  Jesuiu  at  Vienna  revived 
the  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  the  mixture  of  classical  and 
Christian  sjrmbolism,  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  the  popular  drama. 

The  history  of  the  CSerman  stage  remains  to  about  the  second 
decennium  of  the  x8th  century  one  of  the  most  melancholy, 
as  it  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  most  instructive,  chapters 
of  theatrical  history.    Ignored  by  the  worid  of  letters,    Jjj^^ 
the  actors  in  return  deliberately  sought  to  emancipate   ntorm. 
their  art  from  all  dependence  upon  literary  material. 
Improvisation  reigned  supreme,  not  only  in  farce.where  Hans 
Wurst,  with  the  aid  of  Italian  examples,  never  ceased  to  charm 

*fferr  Peter  Squens  (Pyramus  and  Tkishe);  fforribHieribrifax 
(Pistol?). 

'  His  son.  Christian  Gryphius,  was  author  of  a  curious  dramatic 
sunimary  (or  reeue)  of  German  history,  both  literary  and  political; 
but  the  title  of  this  school-drama  is  far  too  long  for  quotation. 
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bis  public,  but  in  the  serious  drama  likewise  (in  which,  however, 
he  also  played  his  part)  in  those  Haupi-  und  Staatsactionen  (high- 
matter-of-state-dramas),  the  plots  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  old  stores  of  the  English  comedians,  from  the  religious  drama 
and  its  sources,  and  from  the  profane  history  of  all  times.  The 
hero  of  this  period  is  "  Magister  "  J.  Velthen  (or  Veltheim), 
who  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  players  for  a  time  entered  the 
service  of  the  Saxon  court,  and,  by  reproducing  comedies  of 
Molidr^and  other  writers,  sought  to  restrain  the  licence  which  he 
had  himself  carried  beyond  all  earlier  precedent,  but  who  had 
to  fall  back  into  the  old  ways  and  the  old  life.  His  career  exhibits 
the  climax  of  the  efforts  of  the  art  of  acting  to  stand  alone; 
after  his  death  {c.  1693)  chaos  ensues.  The  strolling  companies, 
which  now  included  actresses,  continued  to  foster  the  popular 
love  of  the  stage,  and  even  under  its  most  degraded  form  to  uphold 
its  national  character  against  the  rivalry  of  the  opera,  and  that  of 
the  Italian  commedia  deW  arte.  From  the  latter  was  borrowed 
Harlequin,  with  whom  Hans  Wurst  was  blended,  and  who  became 
a  standing  figure  in  every  kind  of  popular  play.^  He  established 
his  sway  more  especially  at  Vienna,  where  from  about  1712  the 
first  permanent  German  theatre  was  maintained.  But  for  the 
actors  in  general  there  was  little  permanence,  and  amidst  miseries 
of  all  sorts,  and  under  the  growing  ban  of  clerical  intolerance, 
the  popular  stage  seemed  destined  to  hopeless  decay.  A  certain 
vitality  of  growth  seems,  under  clerical  guidance^  to  have 
characterized  the  plays  of  the  people  in  Bavaria  and  parts  of 
Austria. 

The  first  endeavours  to  reform  what  had  thus  apparently 
passed  beyond  all  reach  of  recovery  were  neither  wholly  nor 
generally  successful;  but  this  does  not  diminish  the 
honour  due  to  two  names  which  should  never  be 
ooitMEftftf,  mentioned  without  respect  in  connexion  with  the 
smdtb0  history  of  the  drama.  Friederike  Karoline  Neubcr's 
(1697-1760)  biography  is  the  story  of  a  long-continued 
effort  which,  notwithstanding  errors  and  weaknesses, 
and  though,  so  far  as  her  personal  fortunes  were  concerned, 
it  ended  in  failure,  may  almost  be  described  as  heroic.  As  direct- 
ress of  a  company  of  actors  which  from  1 727  had  its  headquarters 
at  Leipzig  (hence  the  new  school  of  acting  is  called  the  Leipzig 
school),  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  formlessness  of  the 
existing  stage,  to  separate  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  to  extinguish 
Harlequin.  In  this  endeavour  she  was  supported  by  the  Leipzig 
professor  J.  Chr.  Gottschcd,  who  induced  her  to  establish  French 
tragedy  and  comedy  as  the  sole  models  of  the  regular  drama. 
Literature  and  the  stage  thus  for  the  first  time  joined  hands, 
and  no  temporary  mischance  or  personal  misunderstanding  can 
obscure  the  enduring  significance  of  the  union.  Not  only  were  the 
abuses  of  a  century  swept  away  from  a  representative  theatre, 
but  a  large  number  of  literary  works,  designed  for  the  stage,  were 
produced  on  it  It  is  true  that  they  were  but  versions  or  imita- 
tions from  the  French  (or  in  the  case  of  Gottsched's  Dying  Colo 
from  the  French  and  English),*  and  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  German  drama  new/etters  were  thus  imposed 
upon  it,  and  upon  the  art  of  acting  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
impulse  had  been  given,  and  the  beginning  made.  On  the  one 
hand,  men  of  letters  began  to  subject  their  dramatic  compositions 
to  the  test  of  performance;  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  J.  £. 
Schlegel,  the  artificial  and  sentimental  comedies  of  Chr.  F. 
Gellert  and  others,  together  with  the  vigorous  popular  comedies 
of  the  Danish  dramatist  Holberg,  were  brought  into  competition 
with  transktions  from  the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Leipzig  school  exercised  a  continuous  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  acting,  and  before  long  K.  Ekhof 
began  a  career  which  made  his  art  a  fit  subject  for  the  critical 
study  of  scholars,  and  his  profession  one  to  be  esteemed  by 
honourable  men. 

Among  the  authors  contributing  to  Mme.  Neuber*s  Leipzig 
enterprise  had  been  a  young  student  destined  to  complete,  after 

'One  of  his  aliases  was  Pickdhdmig.  In  1702  the  electress 
Sophia  is  found  requesting  Leibniz  to  see  whether  a  more  satis- 
factory specimen  of  this  class  cannot  be  procured  from  Berlin  than 
is  at  present  to  be  found  at  Hanover. 

'  Dcschamps  and  /\ddison. 
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a  very  different  fashwn  and  with  very  different  aims,  the  work 
which  she  and  Gottsched  had  begun.  The  critical  genius  of  G. 
E.  Lessing  is  peerless  in  its  comprehensiveness,  as  in  its  ,  .„, 
keenness  and  depth;  but  if  there  was  any  branch  of 
literature  and  art  which  by  study  and  practice  he  made  pre- 
eminently his  own,  it  was  that  of  the  drama.  As  bearing  upon 
the  progress  of  the  German  theatre,  his  services  to  its  literature, 
both  critical  and  creative,  can  only  be  described  as  inestimable. 
The  Hamburgische  Dramalurgie,  a  series  of  criticisms  of  plays 
and  (in  its  earlier  numbers)  of  actors,  was  undertaken  in  further- 
ance of  the  attempt  to  establish  at  Hambuig  the  first  national 
German  theatre  (1767-1769).  This  fact  alone  would  invest 
these  papers  with  a  high  significance;  for,  though  the  theatrical 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  it  established  the  principle  upon 
which  the  progress  of  the  theatre  in  all  countries  dq>enda — that 
for  the  dramatic  art  the  immediate  theatrical  public  is  no 
sufficient  court  of  appeal.  But  the  direct  effect  of  the  Drttma- 
turgie  was  to  complete  the  task  which  Lessing  had  in  previous 
writings  begun,  and  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  arbitrary 
French  rules  and  the  French  models  established  by  Gottsched. 
Lessing  vindicated  its  real  laws  to  the  drama,  made  clear  the 
difference  between  the  Greeks  and  their  would-be  representatives, 
and  established  the  claims  of  Shakespeare  as  the  inodem  master 
of  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  His  own  dramatic  productivity 
was  cautious,  tentative,  progressive.  His  firkt  step  was,  by  hk 
Miis  Sara  Sampson  (1755),  to  oppose  the  realism  of  the  English 
domestic  drama  to  the  artificiality  of  the  accepted  French 
models,  in  the  forms  of  which  Chr.  F.  Weisse  (1726-1804)  was 
seeking  to  treat  the  subjects  of  Shakespearian  plays.'  Then, 
in  his  Minna  von  Bamfulm  (1767),  which  owed  something  to 
Farquhar,  he  essayed  a  national  comedy  drawn  from  real  Ufe« 
and  appealing  to  patriotic  sentiments  as  well  as  to  broad  human 
sympathies.  It  was  written  in  prose  (like  Miss  Sara  Sampson), 
but  in  form  held  a  judicious  mean  between  French  and  l^wg***** 
examples. 

The  note,  sounded  by  the  criticisms  of  Lessing  met  with  a 
ready  response,  and  the  productivity  di^layed  by  the  nascent 

dramatic  literature  of  Germany  is  astonishing,  both 

in  the  efforts  inspired  by  his  teachings  and  in  those  thai 
which  continued  to  controvert  or  which  a^ired 
to  transcend  them.  On  the  stage,  Harlequin  and 
his  surroundings  proved  by  no  means  easy  Co  suppress, 
more  especially  at  Vienna,  the  favourite  home  of  frivolous 
amusement;  but  even  here  a  reform  was  gradually  effected, 
and,  under  the  intelligent  rule  of  the  emperor  Joseph  11.,  a 
national  stage  grew  into  -being.  The  mantle  of  Ekhof  fell  upon 
the  shouldera  of  his  eager  younger  rival,  F.  L.  SchrSder,  who 
was  the  first  to  domesticate  Shakeq^are  upon  the  German  stage. 
In  dramatic  literature  few  of  Lessing's  earlier  contemporaries 
produced  any  works  of  permanent  value,  unless  the  religious 
dramas  of  F.  G.  Klopstock— a  species  in  which  he  had  been 
preceded  by  J.  J.  Bodmer — and  the  patriotic  Bardietten  of  the 
same  author  be  excepted.  S  Gessner,  J .  W.  L.  Gleim,  and  G.  K. 
Pfeffel  (1736-1809)  composed  pastoral  plays.  But  a  far  more 
potent  stimulus  prompted  the  efforts  of  the  younger  generation. 
The  translation  of  Shakespeare,  begun  in  1 762  by  C.  M.  Wieland, 
whose  own  plays  possess  no  special  significance,  and  completed 
in  1775  by  Eschenburg,  which  furnished  the  text  for  many  ol 
Lessing's  criticisms,  helps  to  mark  an  epoch  in  German  literature. 
Under  the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  their  conceptions  of 
his  genius,  arose  a  youthful  group  o\  writers  who,  while  vor- 
shipping  their  idol  as  the  representative  of  pature,  displayed  hut 
slight  anxiety  to  harmonize  their  imitations  of  him  with  the 
demands  of  art.  The  notorious  Ugolisto  of  H.  W.  von  Gerstenberg 
seemed  a  premonitory  sign  that  the  coming  flood  might  merdy 
rush  back  to  the  extravagances  and  horrors  of  the  old  p<^ular 
stage;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  this  danger  in  pro^>ect  that 
Lessing  in  his  third  important  drama,  the  prose  tragedy  Emiiia 
GaloUi  (1772),  set  the  example  of  a  work  of  incomparable  nicety 
in  its  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  But  successful  as  it  proved, 
it  could  not  ^tay  the  excesses  of  the  Slurm  und  Dramg  period 
•  Richard  III. ;  Romm  cmd  JalieL 
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whidi  now  utt  in.  Lessing's  last  drama,  Naikan  d»  Weise 
(z779)f  ^u  not  measured  to  the  standard  of  the  contemporary 
stage;  but  it  was  to  ezerdse  its  influence  in  the  progress  of 
time — not  only  by  causing  a  reaction  in  tragedy  from  prose  to 
blank  verse  (first  essayed  in  J.  W.  von  Brawe's  Brutus,  1770), 
but  by  ennobling  and  elevating  by  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual grandeur  the  branch  of  literature  to  which  in  form  it 
belongs. 

Meanwhile  the  young  geniuses  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  had 
gone  forth,  as  worshippers  rather  than  followers  of  Shakespeare, 
to  conquer  new  worlds.  The  name  of  this  group  of 
,  ^^  writers,  more  remarkable  for  their  collectivesignificance 
than  for  their  individual  achievements,  was  derived 
from  a  drama  by  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  their 
number,  M.  F.  von  Klinger;^  other  members  of  the  fraternity 
were  J.  A.  LeisewiU'  (1753-1806),  M.  R.  Lena*  and  F.  MoUer* 
the  *'  painter."  The  youthful  genius  of  the  greatest  of  German 
poets  was  itself  under  the  influences  of  this  period,  when  it 
produced  the  first  of  its  masterpieces.  But  (joethe's  GStg  von 
BcHkkingtn  (1773),  both  by  the  choice  and  treatment  of  its 
national  theme,  and  by  the  incomparable  freshness  and  originality 
of  its  style,  holds  a  position  of  its  own  in  German  dramatic 
literature.  Though  its  defiant  irregularity  of  form  prevented  its 
con^ilete  success  upon  the  stage,  yet  its  influence  is  far  from 
being  represented  by  the  series  of  mostly  feeble  imitations  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  The  Ritterdramen  (plays  of  chivalry)  had 
their  day  like  similar  fashions  in  drama  or  romance;  but  the 
permanent  effect  of  Cdit  was,  that  it  crushed  as  with  an  iron 
hand  the  last  remnants  of  theatrical  conventionality  (those  of 
costume  and  scenery  included),  and  extinguished  with  them 
the  lingering  respect  for  rules  and  traditions  of  dramatic  com- 
position which  even  Lcssing  had  treated  with  consideration. 
Its  highest  significance,  however,  lies  in  its  having  been  the  first 
great  dramatic  work  of  a  great  national  poet,  and  having 
definitively  associated  the  national  drama  with  the  poetic  glories 
of  the  national  literature. 

Thus,  in  the  classical  period  of  that  literature;  of  which  Goethe 
and  Schiller  were  the  ruling  stars,  the  drama  had  a  full  share 
^  ^-  of  the  loftiest  of  its  achievements.  Of  these,  the 
dramatic  works  of  (joethe  vary  so  widdy  in  form  and 
character,  and  connect  themselves  so  intimately  with  the 
different  phases  of  the  development  of  his  own  self-directed 
poetic  genius,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  become 
the  starting-points  of  any  general  growths  in  the  history  of  the 
German  drama.  His  way  of  composition  was,  moreover,  so 
peculiar  to  himself— conception  often  preceding  execution  by 
many  years,  part  being  added  to  part  under  the  influence  of 
new  sentiments  and  ideas  and  views  of  art,  flexibly  followed  by 
changes  of  form — that  the  history  of  his  dramas  cannot  be 
severed  from  his  general  poetic  and  personal  biography.  His 
CUmgo  and  5tetfa,  which  succeeded  C6t$,  are  domestic  dramas 
in  prose;  but  neither  by  these,  nor  by  the  series  of  charming 
pastorals  and  operas  which  he  composed  for  the  Weimar  court, 
could  any  influence  be  exercised  upon  the  progress  of  the  national 
drama.  In  the  first  conception  of  his  PauU,  he  had  indeed 
sought  the  suggestion  of  his  theme  partly  in  popular  legend, 
partly  in  a  domestic  motive  familiar  to  the  authors  of  the  Sturm 
mud  Drang  (the  story  of  Gretchen);  the  later  additions  to  the 
First  Part,  and  the  Second  Part  generally,  are  the  results  of 
metaphysical  and  critical  studies  and  meditations  belonging 
to  whoUy  different  spheres  of  thought  and  experience.  The 
dramatic  unity  of  the  whole  is  thus,  at  the  most,  external  only; 
and  the  standard  of  judgment  to  be  applied  to  this  wondrous 
poem  Is  not  one  of  dramatic  criticism.  Egmont,  originally 
designed  as  a  companion  to  Gdta,  was  not  completed  till  many 
yearsjater;  there  are  few  dramas  more  effective  in  parts,  but 
the  idea  of  a  historic  play  is  lost  in  the  elaboration  of  the  most 
graceful  of  love  episodes.  In  iphigenia  and  Tasso,  Goethe 
exhibited  the  perfection  of  form  of  which  his  rla\siral  period  had 


«  XHf  ZviUinge  (The  Twins) ;  DU  Soldattn,  ftc. 

*  Julius  von  Tarent. 
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enabled  him  to  acquire  the  mastery;  but  the  sphere  of  the 
action  of  the  former  (perfect  though  it  is  as  a  dramatic  action), 
and  the  nature  of  that  of  the  latter,  are  equally  remote  from 
the  demands  of  the  popular  stage.  Schiller's  genius, 
unlike  (xoethe's,  was  naturally  and  consistently  suited 
to  the  claims  of  the  theatre.  His  juvenile  works,  The  Robbers, 
Fiesco,  KaJbaU  und  Liebe,  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  an 
age  of  social  revolution,  combined  in  their  prose  form  the  truthful 
expression  of  passion  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  extra- 
vagance. But,  with  true  insight  into  the  demands  of  his  art, 
and  with  unequalled  single-mindedness  and  self-devotion  to  it, 
Schiller  gradually  emancipated  himself  from  his  earlier  style; 
and  with  his  earliest  tragedy  in  veiae,  Don  Carlos,  the  first  period 
of  his  dramatic  authorship  ends,  and  the  promise  of  the  second 
announces  itself.  The  works  which  belong  to  this — from  the 
Wallenstein  trilogy  to  Tell —  are  the  acknowledged  masterpieces 
of  the  German  poetic  drama,  treating  historic  themes  recon- 
structed by  conscious  dramatic  workmanship,  and  clothing  their 
dialogue  in  a  noble  vestment  of  rhetorical  verse.  The  plays  of 
Schiller  are  the  living  embodiment  of  the  theory  of  tragedy 
elaborated  by  Hegel,  according  to  which  its  proper  theme  is  the 
divine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  moving  ethical,  element  in  human 
action.  In  one  of  his  later  plays.  The  Bride  of  Messina,  Schiller 
attempted  a  new  use  of  the  chorus  of  Greek  tragedy;  but  the 
endeavour  was  a  splendid  error,  and  destined  to  exerdse  no 
lasting  effect.  The  reaction  against  Schiller's  ascendancy  began 
with  writers  who  could  not  reconcile  themselves  with  the  cos- 
mopolitan and  non-national  elements  in  his  genius,  and  is  still 
represented  by  eminent  critics;  but  the  future  must  be  left  to 
settle  the  contention. 

.  Schiller's  later  dramas  had  gradually  conquered  the  stage, 
over  which  his  juvenile  works  had  in  this  time  triumphantly 
passed,  but  on  which  his  Don  Carlos  had  met  with  a 
cold  welcome.  For  a  long  time,  however,  its  favourites 
were  authors  of  a  very  different  order,  who  suited 
themselves  to  the  demands  of  a  public  tolerably  in- 
different to  the  literary  progress  of  the  drama.  After  popular 
tastes  had  oscillated  between  the  imitators  of  GM  and  those  of 
Emilia  Gahtti,  they  entered  into  a  more  settled  phase,  as  the 
establishment  of  standing  theatres  at  the  courts  and  in  the  large 
towns  increased  the  demand  for  good  "  actmg  "  plays.  Famous 
actors,  such  as  Schroder  and  A.  W.  Iffland,  sought  by  translations 
or  compositions  of  their  own  to  meet  the  popular  likings,  which 
largely  took  the  direction  of  that  irrepressible  favourite  of 
theatrical  audiences,  the  sentimental  domestic  drama.*  But  the 
most  successful  purveyor  of  such  wares  was  an  author  who, 
though  not  himself  an  actor,  understood  the  theatre  with  a 
professional  instinct — ^August  von  Kotzebue.  His  productivity 
ranged  from  the  domestic  drama  and  comedy  of  all  kinds  to 
attempts  to  rival  SchiUer  and  Shakespeare  in  verse;  and  though 
his  popularity  (which  ultimately  proved  his  doom)  brought 
upon  him  the  bitterest  attacks  of  the  romantic  school  and  other 
literary  authorities,  his  self-conceit  is  not  astonishing,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  saying  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
the  contempt  which  has  been  lavished  upon  him  by  posterity.* 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  German  literature  had  so  far 
failed  to  furnish  the  comic  stage  with  any  successors  to  Minna 
von  Banikelm',  for  (joethe's  efforts  to  dramatise  characteristic 
events  or  figures  of  the  Revolutionary  age '  must  be  dismissed 
as  failures,  not  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view  only.  The  joint 
efforts  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  Uie  Weimar  stage,  important  in 
many  respects  for  the  history  of  the  German  drama,  at  the  same 
time  reveal  Uie  want  of  a  national  dramatic  literature  sufficient 

•  Iffland's  best  play  b  Die  Jdger  (1785),  which  recently  ttill  held 
the  atage.  From  Mannheim  he  in  1706  paaaed  to  Beriin  by  desire 
of  King  Frederick  William  II.,  who  thus  atoned  for  the  hardships 
which  he  had  allowed  the  pietistic  tyranny  of  his  minister  WOllner 
to  inflict  upon  the  Prussian  stan  as  a  whole. 

•  Die  deuischen  Kleinstddler  is  his  roost  celebrated  comedy  and 
Menschenhass  und  Reuf  one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  sentimental 
dramas.  According  to  one  classification  he  wrote  163  plays  with 
a  mora]  tendency,  5  with  an  immoral,  and  48  doubtful. 

'  Der  GroosskotMa  (CagUostro) ;  Der  BUrgergenerol, 
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to  supply  the  needs  of  a  tlieatre  endeavouring  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  art. 

Meanwhile  the  so-called  romantic  school  of  German  literature 
was  likewise  beginning  to  extend  its  labours  to  original  dramatic 
composition.  From  the  universality  of  sympathies 
nmtaOe  P^^^^^^^^  ^X  ^^  school,  to  whose  leaders  Germany 
MftooL  owed  its  classical  translation  of  Shakespeare,*  and 
an  introduction  to  the  dramatic  literatures  of  so  many 
ages  and  nations,*  a  variety  of  new  dramatic  impulses  might  be 
expected;  while  much  might  be  hoped  for  the  future  of  the 
national  drama  (especially  in  its  mixed  and  comic  spedes)  from 
the  alliance  between  poetry  and  real  life  which  they  prttched, 
and  which  some  of  them  sought  personally  to  exempltfy.  But  in 
practice  universality  presented  itself  as  peculiarity  or  even  as 
eccentricity;  and  in  the  end  the  divorce  between  poetry  and 
real  life  was  announced  as  authoritatively  as  their  union  had 
been.  Outside  this  school,  the  youthful  talent  of  Th.  K9mer, 
whose  early  promise  as  a  dramatist '  might  perhaps  have  ripened 
into  a  fulness  enabling  him  not  unworthily  to  occupy  the  seat 
left  vacant  by  his  father's  friend  Schiller,  was  extinguished  by  a 
patriotic  death.  The  efforts  of  M.  von  Collin  ( x  779-1824)  in  the 
direction  of  the  historical  drama  remained  isolated  attempts. 
But  of  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  school,  A.  W.^  and  F.  von 
Schlcgel*  contented  themselves  with  frigid  dassicalities;  and 
L.  Tieck,  in  the  strange  alembic  of  his  PhanUuus,  melted  legend 
and  fairy-tale,  novel  and  drama,*  poetry  and  satire,  into  a  com- 
pound, enjoyable  indeed,  but  hardly  so  in  its  entirety,  or  in  many 
of  its  parts,  to  any  but  the  literary  mind. 

F.  de  La  Motte  Fouqu£  infused  a  spirit  of  poetry  into  the 
chivalry  drama.  Klemens  Brentano  was  a  fantastic  dramatist 
unsuited  to  the  stage.  Here  a  feeble  outgrowth  of  the 
romanticists,  the  "  destiny  dramatists  "  Z.  Werner ' — 
the  most  original  of  the  group — A.  Mtillner,*  and 
Baron  C.  E.  v.  Houwald,*  achieved  a  temporary 
furore;  and  it  was  with  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction** 
that  the  Austrian  dramatist  F.  Grillparzer  began  his  long  career. 
He  is  assuredly,  what  he  pronounced  himself  to  be,  the  foremost 
of  the  later  dramatic  poets  of  Germany,  unless  that  tribute  be 
thought  due  to  the  genius  of  H.  von  Kleist,  who  in  his  short  life 
produced,  besides  other  works,  a  romantic  drama  ^  and  a  rustic 
comedy  ^  of  genuine  merit,  and  an  historical  tragedy  of  singular 
originality  and  power."  Grillparzer's  long  series  of  plays  includes 
poetic  dramas  ot.  classical  themes  ^*  and  historical  subjects  from 
Austrian  history,  ^  or  treated  from  an  Austrian  point  of  view. 
The  romantic  school,  which  through  Tieck  had  satirized  the 
drama  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  its  offshoots,  was  in  its  turn  satirized 
by  Count  A.  von  Platen-Hallermund's  admirable  imitations  of 
Arist(^hanic  comedy.**  Among  the  objects  of  his  banter  were 
the  popular  playwright  E.  Raupach,  and  K.  Immermann,  a 
true  poet,  who  is,  however,  less  generally  remembered  as  a 
dramatist.  F.  Hebbd  *'  is  justly  ranked  high  among  the  foremost 
later  dramatic  poets  of  his  country,  few  of  whom  equal  him  in 
intensity.  The  eminent  lyrical  (especially  ballad)  poet  L.  Uhland 
left  behind  him  a  large  number  of  dramatic  fragments,  but  little 
or  nothing  really  complete.  Other  names  of  literary  mark  are 
those  of  C.  D.  Grabbe,  J.  Mosen,  O.  Ludwig  **  (1813-1865),  a 
dramatist  of  great  power,  and  "  F.  Halm  "  (Baron  von  MOnch- 
Bellinghauscn)  (1806-1871),  and,  among  writers  of  a  more 

*  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  and  Tieck's  (1797-1833). 

*  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature^  &c 

*  Zriny,  &c.  « Ion.  •  Alarcos. 

*  Kaiser  Octavianus;  Der  gestiefdte  Kater  (Puss  in  Boots),  &c 

^  Der  24,  Februar  (produced  on  the  Weimar  stage  with  Goethe*t 
sanction).  *  Der  29,  Februar',  Die  Schuld  (Guilt), 

*  Das  Bild  (The  Picture)',  Der  Leuchtthurm  (The  Lighthouse). 
1*  Die  Aknfrau  (The  Ancestress). 

u  Das  Kdthchen  (KaU)  von  Hetlbronn. 

*>  Der  eerbrochene  Krug  (The  Brohen  Pitcher), 

"  Print  Friedrich  von  Homburg.  ^*  Sappho,  Medea,  8tc. 

^Kdnig  Ottohar's  GltUh  und  Ende  (Fortune  and  Fall)',  Der 
Brudemnst  (Fraternal  Feud)  in  Habsburg. 

»Die  verhdngnissvoUe  Gabel  (The  Fatal  Fork):  Der  romanUsehe 
Oedipus. 

^  Die  Nibelungen ;  Judith,  &c.  ^  Der  Erbfdrster. 


modem  school,  K.  Gutzkow,"  G.  Freytag,**  and  H.  Laube.*^ 
L.  Anzengruber,  a  writer  of  real  genius  though  restricted  range, 
imparted  a  new  significance  to  the  Austrian  popular  drama,** 
formerly  sp  commonplace  in  the  hands  of  F.  Raimund  and 
J.  Nestroy. 

During  the  long  period  of  transition  which  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  with  the  establishment  of  the  new  German  empire,  the 
German  stage  in  soroemeasure  anticipated  the  develop- 
ments which  more  spacious  times  were  to  witness  in  ^ 


the  German  drama.    The  traditions  of  the  national  gug0ot 
theatre  contemporary  with  the  great  epoch  of  the  theisutr- 
national  literature  were  kept  alive  by  a  succession  of  JjJ*"** 
eminent  actors — such  as  the  nephews  of   Ludwig  ^atn^, 
Devrient,  himself  an  artbt  of  the  greatest  originality, 
whose  most  conspicuous  success,  though  nature  had  fitted  him  (or 
Shakespeare,  was  achieved  in  Schiller's  earliest  play.**    Among 
the  younger  generation  of  Devrients  the  most  striking  pcrsoa- 
ality  was  that  of  Emil;  his  elder  brother  Karl  August,  husband  of 
Wilhelmine  Schr6der-Devrient,  the  brilliant  star  of  the  operatic 
stage,  and  their  son  Friedrich,  were  also  popular  actors;  yet 
another  brother,  .Eduard,  is  more  widely  remembered  as  the 
historian  of  the  German  stage.    Partly  by  reason  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  centres  of  intellectual  and  artistic  life,  Germany 
was  long  enabled  both  to  cherish  the  few  masterpieces  of  its  own 
drama,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  language  well  adapted  for  transla- 
tion, to  give  admittance  to  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  other 
nations  also,  and  to  Shakespeare  in  particular,  without  going  far 
in  the  search  for  theatrical  novelty  or  effect.    But  a  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  German  theatrical  management  with  the 
endeavours  of  H.  Laube,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
onwards,  at  Vienna  (and  Leipzig),  which  avowedly  pUced  the 
demands  of  the  theatre  as  such  above  those  of  literary  merit 
or  even  of  national  sentiment.    In  a  less  combative  spirit,  F. 
Dingelstedt,  both  at  Munich,  which  under  Ring  Maximilian  he 
had  made  a  kindly  nurse  of  German  culture,  and,  after  his 
efforts  there  had  come  to  an  untimely  end,  **  at  Weimar  and  at 
Vienna,  raised  the  theatre  to  a  very  high  level  of  artbtic  achieve- 
ment.   The  most  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  his  manage- 
ments was  the  production  on  the  Weimar  stage  of  the  scries  of 
Shakespeare's  histories.    At  a  rather  later  period,  of  which  the 
height  extended  from  1874  to  1890,  the  company  of  actors  in 
the  service,  and  under  the  personal  direction,  of  Duke  George 
of  Saze-Meiningen,  created  a  great  effect  by  their  performances 
both  in  and  outside  Germany^ — ^not  so  much  by  their  artistic 
improvements  in  scenery  and  decoration,  as  by  the  extraordinary 
perfection  of  their  ensenMe.    But  no  diamatuigic  achievement 
in  the  century  could  compare  in  grandeur  either  of  conception  or 
of  execution  with  Richard  Wagner's  Bayreuth  performances, 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  modem  stage,  the 
artistic  instinct  ruled  supreme  in  all  the  conditions  of  the  work 
and  its  presentment.    Though  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs  and  its 
successors  belong  to  opera  rather  than  drama  proper,  the  im- 
portance of  their  production  (1876)  should  be  overlooked  by  no 
student  of  the  dramatic  art.    Potent  as  has  been  the  influence 
of  foreign  dramatic  literatures — ^whether  French  or  Scandinavian 
— and  that  of  a  movement  which  has  been  common  to  them  all, 
and  from  which  the  German  was  perhaps  the  least  likely  to 
exclude  itself,  the  most  notable  feature  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  German  drama  has  been  its  qtuck  response  to  wholly  new 
demands,  which,  thou^  the  attempt  was  made  with  some 
persistence,  could  no  longer  be  met  without  an  effort  to  span  the 
widths  and  sound  the  d^ths  of  a  more  spacious  and  more 
self-consdous  era.** 

**  Uriel  A  casta;  Der  KSnigsiieutenant. 

»  Die  Valentine,  **  Die  RetlsschSler. 

^Der  Piarrer  von  Kirchfdd;  Der  Metneidbauer;  Die  Kreuad^ 
schrHber;  Das  vierte  G^oL 

**  The  Robbers  (Franz  Moor).    His  next  most  famous  part  was  Lear. 

**  In  connexion  with  the  production  in  1855  of  '^  F.  Halm'a  ** 
Feehter  von  Raoenna,  of  which  the  authorship  was  claimed  by  a 
half*demented  Khoolmaster. 

**  As  to  more  recent  developments  of  German  theatrical  literature 
see  the  article  Gbrman  Literaturb,  and  the  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  foreign  works  in  the  section  on  Recent  English  Drama  above. 
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k,  Dutch  Drama, 


Among  other  modern  European  dramas  the  Dutch  is  interesting 
both  in  its  beginnings,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  form 
part  of  those  of  the  German,  and  because  of  the  special  influence 
of  the  so-called  chambers  of  the  redcrykers  (rhetoricians),  from 
the  early  years  of  the  xsth  century  onwa^rds,  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  associations  of  the  master-singers  in  con- 
temporary higher  Germany.  The  earliest  of  their  efforts, 
which  so  effectively  tempered  the  despotism  of  both  church  and 
state,  seem  to  have  been  of  a  dramatic  kind ;  and  a  manifold 
variety  of  allegories,  moralities  and  comic  entertainments 
(esbaUmenien  or  comedies,  kluiten  and  factien  or  farces)  enhanced 
the  attractions  of  those  popular  pageants  in  which  the  Nether- 
lands surpassed  all  other  countries  of  the  North.  The  Low 
Countries  responded  more  largely  to  the  impulse  of  the 
Renaissance  than,  with  some  local  exceptions,  any  other  of  the 
Germanic  lands.  They  necessarily  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  modem  Latin  drama;  and,  while  the 
author  of  Acolastus  may  be  claimed  as  its  own  by  the  country 
of  his  adoption  as  well  as  by  that  of  his  birth,  G.  M.  Macropedius 
(Langhveldt)  (c.  1475-1508),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  fore- 
most Latin  dramatist  of  his  age,  was  bom  and  died  at  Hertogen- 
bosch  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Macropedius,  who  belonged 
to  the  fraternity  of  the  Common  Life,  was  a  writer  of  great 
realistic  power  as  well  as  of  remarkable  h'terary  versatiHty.* 
The  art  of  acting  flourished  in  the  Low  Countries  even  during 
the  troubles  of  the  great  revolt;  but  the  birth  of  the  regular 
drama  was  delayed  till  the  advent  of  quieter  times.  Dutch 
dramatic  literature  begins,  under  the  influence  of  the  classical 
studies  cherished  in  the  seats  of  learning  founded  before  and  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  dassiad  tragedies  of  S.  Koster 
(c.  1585-C.  1650).  The  romantic  dramas  and  farces  of  Gerbrand 
Bredero  (1585-1618)  and  the  tragedies  of"  P.  Hooft  (1581-1647) 
belong  to  the  same  period;  but  its  foremost  dramatic  poet  was 
J.  van  (ten  Vondel,  who  from  an  imitation  of  chssical  models 
passed  to  more  original  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  including 
a  patriotic  play  and  a  dramatic  treatment  of  part  of  what 
was  to  form  the  theme  of  Paradise  Lost.*  But  Vondel  had  no 
successor  of  equal  mark.  The  older  form  of  Dutch  tragedy— in 
wLich  the  chorus  still  appeared — ^was,  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  critic  A.  Pels,  exchanged  for  a  close  imitation  of 
the  French  models,  Coroeille  and  Racine;  nor  was  the  attempt 
to  create  a  national  comedy  successful.  Thus  no  national  Dutch 
drama  was  permanently  called  into  life. 

t.  Scandinavian  Drama. 

StiD  more  distinctly,  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples  springs  from  foreign  growths.  In  Denmark, 
where  the  beginnings  of  the  drama  in  the  plays  of 
the  schoolmaster  Chr.  Hansen  recall  the  mixture  of 
religious  and  farcical  elements  in  contemporary  German  efforts, 
the  dnma  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century  remained  essen- 
tially scholastic,  and  treated  scriptural  or  classical  subjects, 
chiefly  in  the  Latin  tongue.  J.  Ranch  (1539-1607)  and  H.  S. 
Sthen  were  authors  of  this  type.  But  often  in  the  course  of  the 
17th  century,  German  and  French  had  become  the  tongues  of 
Danish  literature  and  of  the  Danish  theatre;  in  the  i8lh  Den- 
mark could  boast  a  comic  dramatist  of  thorough  originality 
and  of  a  wholly  national  cast.  L.  Holberg,  one  of  the  most  note- 
wwrlhy  comic  poets  of  modem  literature,  not  only  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  native  hnd,  but  he 
contributed  to  overthrow  the  trivialities  of  the  German  stage 
in  its  worst  period,  which  he  satirized  with  merciless  humour,' 
and  set  an  example,  never  surpassed,  of  a  scries  of  comedies* 
deriving  their  types  from  popular  life  and  ridiculing  with  healthy 
directness  those  vices  and  follies  which  are  the  proper  theme 
of  the  most  widely  effective  species  of  the  comic  drama. ,  Among 

^Aluta;  Asotus:  Hecaslus.&c. 

*  Cysbreckt  van  Aemstel;  Lucifer. 

*  The  PolUician-Tinmani  Jean 
The  Lying- Jn,  &c. 


■  Ulysses  of  Ithaca, 
de   France  or  Hans    Franten; 


his  followers,  P.  A.  Heiberg  is  specially  noted.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Romantic  school,  whose  influence  has  nowhere 
proved  so  long-lived  as  in  the  Scandinavian  north,  A.  Ohlen- 
schllger  began  a  new  era  of  Danish  literature.  His  productivity, 
which  belongs  partly  to  his  native  and  partly  to  German  literary 
history,  turned  from  foreign*  to  native  themes;  and  other 
writera  followed  him  in  his  endeavours  to  revive  the  figures  of 
Northern  heroic  legend.  But  these  themes  have  in  their  7^ 
turn  given  way  in  the  Scandinavian  theatre  to  subjects  modem 
coming  nearer  home  to  the  popular  consciousness,  Manroiu 
and  treated  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  common  ''*"' 
experience  of  human  life,  and  with  a  searching  insight  into  the 
actual  motives  of  htmum  action.  The  most  remarkable  move- 
ment to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  drama, 
and  one  of  the  most  widely  effective  of  those  which  mark  the 
more  recent  history  of  the  Western  drama  in  general,  had  its 
origin  in  Norway.  Two  Norwegian  dramatists,  H.  Ibsen  and 
Bjdmsteme  Bj5mson,  standing  as  it  were  side  by  side,  though 
by  no  means  always  judging  eye  to  eye,  have  vitally  influenced 
the  wh(de  course  of  modem  dramatic  literature  in  the  direction 
of  a  fearlessly  candid  and  close  delineation  of  human  nature. 
The  lesser  of  the  pair  in  inventive  genius,  and  in  the  power  of 
exhibiting  with  scornful  defiance  the  conflict  between  soul  and 
circumstance,  but  the  stronger  by  virtue  of  the  conviction  of 
hope  which  lies  at  the  root  of  achievement,  is  B jdmson.*  Ibsen 's 
long  career  as  a  dramatist  exhibits  a  succession  of  many  changes, 
but  at  no  point  any  failure  in  the  self-trust  of  his  genius.  His 
early  masterpieces  were  dramatic  only  in  form.'  His  world- 
drama  of  Emperor  and  Galilean  was  still  unsuited  to  a  stage 
rarely  trodden  to  much  purpose  by  idealists  of  Julian's  type. 
The  beginnings  of  his  real  and  revolutionary  significance  as  a 
dramatist  date  from  the  production  of  his  firat  plays  of  con- 
temporary life,  the  admirable  satirical  comedy  The  Pillars  of 
Society  (1877),  the  subtle  domestic  drama  A  DoWs  House  (1879), 
and  the  powerful  but  repellent  Ghosts  (x88i),*  which  last,  with 
the  effects  of  its  appearance,  modern  dramatic  literature  nUly 
even  to  this  day  be  said  to  have  failed  altogether  to  assimilate. 
Ibsen's  later  prose  comedies — (verse,  he  writes,  has  immensely 
damaged  the  art  of  acting,  and  a  tragedy  in  iambics  belongs  to  the 
spedes  Dodo)— for  the  most  part  written  during  an  exile  which 
accounts  for  the  note  of  isolation  so  audible  in  many  of  them, 
succeeded  one  another  at  rcguUr  biennial  intervals,  growing  more 
and  more  abrupt  in  form,  cruel  in  method,  and  intense  in  ele- 
mental dramatic  force.  The  prophet  at  last  spoke  to  a  listening 
world,  but  without  the  amplitude,  the  grace  and  the  whole- 
heartedness  which  are  necessary  for  subduing  it.  But  it  may  be 
long  before  the  art  which  he  had  chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  his 
comments  on  human  life  and  society  altogether  ceases  to  show 
the  impress  of  his  genius. 

j.  Drama  of  the  Slav  Peoples, 

As  to  the  history  of  the  Slav  drama,  only  a  few  hints  can  be 
here  given.  Its  origins  have  not  yet — at  least  in  works  accessible 
to  Western  students — been  authoritatively  traced.  The  Russian 
drama  in  its  earliest  or  reh'gious  beginnings  is  stated  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Poland  early  in  the  xath  century;  and, 
again,  it  would  seem  that,  when  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
touched  the  east  of  Europe,  the  religious  drama  was  cultivated 
in  Poland  in  the  i6th,  but  did  not  find  its  way  into  Russia 
till  the  X7th  century.  It  is  probable  that  the  spedes  was,  like  so 
many  other  dements  of  culture,  imported  into  the  Carpathian 
lands  in  the  X5th  or  x6th  century  from  Germany.  How  far 
indigenous  growths,  such  as  the  Russian  popular  puppet-show 
called  vertep^  which  about  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century  began 
to  treat  secular  and  popular  themes,  helped  to  foster  dramatic 
tendencies  and  tastes,  cannot  here  be  estimated.  The  regular 
drama  of  eastem  Europe  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  Western 
origin.    Thus,  the  history  of  the  Polish  drama  may  be  fairly 

*  Aladdin;  Corregio. 

*  Maria  Stuart  i  A  Banhrupicy;  Leonardo, 
'  Brand;  Peer  CynL 

*  SamfundeU  St6tt&e\  Ei  Dukkekjemi  Cengang^e. 
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bran  J,  fie),  C    M   Cayley. 


..  Oirord; 


Ci>;fr<li 


.,  Lend 


8/R 


ne  Soclel 

a/ 1*1  Pr(..>Ma(i«i(a>'(s  ( 

trtt'tl  OU  Dramaimi. 

IEn(J.'.*Dmw(lvol,., 

'luMihin  aaJ  Jatottan 

th  tlie  Etisbetlian  and  laeobein  dnmi  in 


"   G    Fl«] 


iliaxini  (Berlin.  189S).   ,    ■-■  ■ 
Eliaiilkaii  rraredy  (London. 

Hillary  af  lit  Laadea  SUtI-  '— - --. -  - 

rrapkual  CkrauultaflkiEailuk  Dtarta.  1559-1641  (London.  1891). 
W  C  Hadill.  Tkt  EririUk  Dram  and  Slate  uain  Iki  Tadtr  at^d 
SlkdrlFriani,  icu-iMj  (London.  IBM).  W  Hulill.  Ztroimiii' 
LiUralanat  Ikt  ip  ^  BiiaMk  (ITdrti.  ed  A.  R  Wallet  vol.  v.) 
(London,  1901):  A.  f,  von  Schack.  Du  nWnrtn  Dramalikir  mr. 
neien.  and  nack  Skakupiarr  (Siullean.  1B9J).  I  A,  SynoDdg, 
Skaiiprri'i  Pndiaaari  in  llu  £>T^iiI  Dram  (London,  tU4), 

A)  to  Ibr  Laiin  acsdeminl  diana  of  the  Eliiabcllian  aae  ire 
G   B  Churrhill  and  W  Keller,  ';  Die  laiein.  Univenilllf  Drannn 

Skaktiptart-Cnrllirkafi.  For  a  tlion '  bibliOBiiphy  of  ike  Onlord 
academical  drama.  1547-1663.  aee  ihe  iniroduciion  to  Mitt  M  L. 
Lee'i  edition  ol  A'aniiiiii  (London,  1«9])     A  liil  of  Oirord  pisyi 

of  Cambridae  playt  from  ijm  io  16J1'.  the  .nier  of  ihii  anicfc  it 
indebted  19  Prof  C.C   Moore-Smilhof  theunivenily  olShefKeM 

jpiifc  (vfenM  and  Leipiij,  I90J):    H.  A.  Enni,  £i((u*  ifoig.- 
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DRAMBURG— DRAPER 

IS97):  W.  W.  Gni,  A  IM  <4  Itaifms.  Patmiu.  frc 


ft  T.  F.  Ordiifa.  Earl:i  Lmdim 


Asppct  or  (he  dmnn  in  modem  Germany  19 dcillbjtfa  in  P-Bahlnunn. 
dfTlaliuiKikcii  Dramai  m  WimfMiii'i  Slylflu  bu  nr  U-IU  iii 
XVI"'  JakrlaiHiltrU,  1480-ISSO  (Mannei',  IBU),  iiKl  the  Hni( 
■  uibor'i  jKuiUri'Dmnuit  der  itkdtnlitHiaiMtm  Otdetuprtmnt 
(UlpiiE.  1846). 

The  BUndard  liisCory  dF  (he  modem  Gemiin  HjBge  1>  Eduard 
Devrientp  Geuk.  ixr  dtitlichen  Sikoalpietiiinll  (2  volt,  Leiplie. 
1848-1M1]  i  tn  i\to  R.  Trlilii.  Gack.  dtr  dtuUclun  Sckiiatullnina 
Hn  dm  Anfanmi  ba  iSso  ILij|iiJE.  1900);  O.  C.  FlOigen,  Bie- 
t-aphiiclits  Bufntn-Ltiilum  der  icuutlitH  Tkaur  (MunicHT  >^) 

A  Eaad  (ccount  ol  the  hiuocy  of  the  DuHh  drama  i)  F.  von 
HeUwaM't  CtukteiU  da  ialUiidacliim  rbUeri  (Rotterdam,  1874). 
See  al»  the  auihoritiea  under  J.  vu  den  Vondel. 

Inrormation  concemini  iIk  Daniih  dnma  wUI  be  found  in  the 
autobioenphin  of  Holberg.  OhlemchUier  anJ  Andenen;  see  alio 
vol.  i.  dTC.  Biandei't  Votn  CvwUi  in  AiHEniM  Ccmurj  Zufmiiiri 
tEng.  Ir.,  London,  1901)^  Aa  to  tbe  modem  NorweRian  drvma  we 
(he  ume  wiiter'i  Ibitn-Bjlnum  Stwfui  (Eng.  Ir.,  London.  iSoa), 
>l»  E.  Tiuot.  U  Dranu  tiort^r™  (Pan*.  lS43)- 

The  RuBiin  drama  i>  ueated  in  P.  O.  Mon>iov"»  Iilma  Riujtiiio 
TalralHiiuryiifllitKMiamTliealn).voi.i.  (5t  Petenbur^.i^e^). 
•eealioP.<leCorvin.LerUdlKnj;ui>t(Pini.1S9o).  A  BrUi^knei. 
Ciuhkltti  drr  nuiiicJUn  Liuntur  (Leipng.  xgoi).  may  be  coiiiiilicd 

Slav  liienturei  will  be  found  in  A.  Pinin  and  V.  Spiuvich'i  /iloru 
Stituiniliilik  Lumlur  (Huury  "J  SlimmU  Lilrmurii).  Ceiman 
iniulation  by  T.  P«h  (j  volt..  Leipiig,  1880-1884).    (A.  W.  W.) 

DRAHBURO.  a  town  of  Gennany  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
on  the  Diage.  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  jo  m.  £.  of  Stettin,  on 
the  railway  Ruhnow-Neustcttin.  Pop.  5800.  It  contains  in 
Evangelic^  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital  and  various 
administtallveoffices,  and  carries  on  cotton  aiid  woollen  weaving, 
tanning,  brewing  and  distiUing. 

DRAMMEH,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  [n  Buskerud  and  Jarlsberg- 
Llurvik  anUtr  [counties),  at  the  bead  of  Drammen  Fjord,  a 
wesltm  arm  of  Christiania  fjord,  33  m.  by  nil  S.W.  from 
Chrisiiinia.  Pop.  (iQoo)  i3,Dflj.  lis  situation,  at  tbe  mouth 
■"      omenriver.betweta  lofty  bilis.isveiybeautifui. 


It  a 


o  Haui 


ongsberg  and  HSnefos,  and  to  Laurvik 
is  modem,  having  suffered  from  dm  hi  iSM,  1870  and  iSSo 
It  consists  of  three  parts:  Bragemacs  on  the  north,  divided  by 
the  river  from  SlrdmsO  and  the  port,  Tangen,  on  tbe  south 
The  prolperity  of  Diammen  depends  mainly  on  the  timljer 
trade;  and  uw.milliog  is  ui  utive  industry,  the  logs  being 


floated  dow 


1  tbe  river  from  the  upland  forctiB.  Timber  and 
re  aported  (over  half  of  each  to  Great  Briuin), 
ice  and  some  cobalt  and  nickel  ore.  The  diief 
British  coal  and  German  machinery.    Salmon  arc 

aken  in  the  upper  teaches  of  the  Drammen. 
DRAKE.  ADO USTA  THEODOSIA  (1S13-1&94).  English  writer, 

ras  bom  at  Bromley,  near  Bon,  on  the  iQtfaof  December  1813. 

brought  up  in  the  Anglican  creed,  she  fell  under  the  induence  of 

riactarian  teaching  at  Torquay,  and  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 


Lo  John 


y  New 


t  ol  Trot 


lUy  in  Rome,  she  joint 

the  belonged  for  over  forty  yean,  sue  w»i  pnoress  iib7i-imi  j 
of  the  Stone  couvcnt  in  Slaflordshire,  where  the  died  on  the  19th 
of  April  |304.  Her  chief  works  in  prose  and  verse  are.  TJU 
Himry  0/  5aii>f  Dtmmk  {i8j7;  enlaiged  edition,  iKgi);  Tkt 
Lifi  ■>/  Si  CaMmw  of  Staia  (iSBo;  »nd  ed.,  iggg),  Cknstian 
Sckoeit  aHd  Sckolari  (1867];  Tlu  KnitkU  of  SI  Join  (1S5S); 
5'dii{i  in  Ihe  !/i[IU  (1876):  and  the  Thra  Ckancdleri  {liiiii.  1 
'      '     '  '    "      of  William  of  Wykeham,  William  of  WaynSelc 


A  complete  list  of  her  vritlngi  is  givei 
FtaKcu  Rapk^.  O.S.D.,  .luriiiU  fkan 
Wilberforce,  O.P.  (London.  1J9S)- 


n  the  Uim, 


DRAPER.  JOHN  WILUAH  (iS ti- 
le studied  at  Woodbousi 


merican  scientist, 
tferpooJ,  on  tne  5th  of  May  tftit. 
'e,  at  the  University  of  Londoa. 
in  i8]i,  at  the  medical  sdwol  of 
the  University  ol  nnnsylvaoia  in  iB]s-i836.  In  1S37  be  wu 
elected  professor  of  chcBiistry  in  the  Llniveisity  of  tbe  Oly  of 
Nfwyotk,and  wasaprofcuoriniutcboolof  mediciuein  1S40- 
1850,  president  ol  that  school  in  1850-1873,  and  professor  of 
chemisLry  until  i&Si.  He  died  at  Hastings,  New  York,  on  the 
4lh  of  January  iSSi.  He  made  important  reseaiches  in  photo- 
chemistry, made  portrait  photography  possible  by  his  improve- 
ments (1835)  on  Daguerre's  process,  and  published  1  Tiat-iaBt  am 
Cftcnulry  I1846),  Tixl-boek  on  NiaHJiaPI<Uoiet><y  {'&*■•'),  Ti»- 
beak  on  Pkynolosy  (1866),  and  5iien(i/c  Ucmoirt  (ig;g)  on 

»ufi>ryD/IAe/iUeaecJi>dfDcticf0piiinifD/£iiripe  (186)],  applying 
Ihe  methods  of  physical  science  to  history,  a  Hulory  0}  Ike 
Amcruan  Cinl  War  (3  vols.,  1867-1870),  and  a  Hisltry  of  (k 
Consul  bOmiai  Rtiipon  and  Scienci  (1S74). 

HENav   Dupe*   (1837-1881),  graduated  •(   the 


re  there 


if  New 


1  1858,  h 


ilogy  (in  the 


medical  school)  and  dean  of  the  (acuity  in  1866-1S73. 
succeeded  his  father  as  pro(esso>  of  chemistry,  but  only  for  a 
year,  dying  in  New  York  on  the  lolh  of  November  1881.  Henry 
Draper's  mosl  important  conlributionj  to  science  were  made  in 
spectroscopy;  he  ruled  metal  gratings  in  1860-1870.  made 
valuable  spectrum  photographs  after  1S71.  and  proved  tlie 
presence  of  oxygen  in  Ihesun  in  a  monograph  of  1877.  Edward 
C  Pickeringcarried  on  his  study  of  stellar  spectra  with  thefunds 
ol  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  at  Harvard,  endowed  by  his 
widow  [nle  Mary  Anna  Palmer) 

mis  by  Ceorie  F   Barker  in  Bwtrabhkal  iltmtir$  ^ 
[  Acaiimy  o]  Selena,  volt.  »  and  3  (Washington,  1886. 


ieitiies  generally.    Tlie 


■888). 

DRAPER,  one  who  deals  In  cloth  or 
Fr.  dmp,  cloth,  from  which  drapur  a 
derived,  is  of  obscure  origin.  It  is  possible  thai  the  Low  Lat. 
irappas  or  Irappui  (the  last  form  giving  the  Eng  "  trappings  ") 
may  be  connected  with  words  such  as  "drub,"  Ger.  Ir^en, 
beat;  the  original  seose  would  be  fulled  cloth.    "  "    


pale,  I 


idyed  colour     The  Draper 
greai  iivery  companies  of  the  city  of  iwOnoon. 
is  of  very  early  ongirL    Henry  FitE-Alw^-n  (d 
mayor  ol  London,  is  said  to  have  been  a  di 
chsitei  wu  gnuted  in  1364,    The  Drapers'  Gi 


ig  being  B  cloth  of 
The  fiatemily 


PRAUGHT— DRAUGHTS 
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numerous  subdivisions  of  the  clothing  tnde,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  retailing  of  woollen  doths,  the  linen- 
drapers  forming  in  the  xsth  century  a  separate  fraternity, 
which  disappeared  or  was  merged  in  Uie  greater  company.  It 
is  usual  for  drapers  to  combine  the  sale  of  "  drapery,"  i.e.  of 
textiles  generally,  with  that  of  millinery,  hosiery,  &c.  In  Wills 
V.  Adams  (reported  in  The  TimeSt  London,  Nov.  ao,  1908),  the 
term  "  drapery  "  in  a  restrictive  covenant  was  held  not  to  indude 
all  goods  that  a  draper  might  sell,  such  as  furs  or  fur-lined  goods. 

DRAUGHT  (from  the  common  Teutonic  word  "  to  draw  "; 
cf.  Ger.  Tracktf  load;  the  pronxmdation  led  to  the  variant  form 
"  draft,"  now  confined  to  certain  specific  meaning),  the  act  or 
action  of  drawing,  extending,  pulling,  &c.  It  is  thus  applied 
to  animals  used  for  drawing  veliides  or  loads,  "  draught  oxen," 
&c.,  to  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  by  one  "  drag  "  of  a  net,  to 
a  quantity  of  liquid  taken  or  "  drawn  in  "  to  the  mouth,  and  to 
a  current  of  air  in  a  chimney,  a  room  or  other  confined  space. 
In  furnaces  the  "draught"  is  "natural"  when  not  increased 
artificially,  or  "  forced  "  when  increased  by  mecham'cal  methods 
(see  Boiler).  The  water  a  ship  "  draws,"  or  her  "  draught," 
is  the  depth  to  which  she  sinks  in  the  water  as  measured  from 
her  ked.  The  word  was  formerly  used  of  a  "  move  "  in  chess  or 
similar  games,  and  is  thus,  in  the  plural,  the  general  English 
name  of  the  game  known  also  as  "checkers"  (see  Drauchts). 
The  spelling  "  draft "  is  generally  employed  in  the  following 
usages.  It  is  a  common  term  for  a  written  order  "  drawn  on  " 
a  banker  or  other  holder  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  money  to  a 
third  person;  thus  a  cheque  {q.v.)  is  a  draft.  A  special  form  of 
draft  is  a  "  banker's  draft,"  an  instruction  by  one  bank  to  another 
bank,  or  to  a  branch  of  the  bank  making  the  instruction,  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  order  of  a  certain  specified  person.  Other 
nkeanings  of  "  draft "  are  an  outline,  plan  or  sketch,  or  a  pre- 
liminary drawing  up  of  an  instrument,  measure,  document,  &c., 
which,  after  alteration  and  amendment,  will  be  embodied  in  a 
final  or  formal  shape;  an  allowance  made  by  merchants  or 
importers  to  those  who  sell  by  retail,  to  make  up  a  loss  incurred 
in  weighing  or  measuring;  and  a  detachment  or  body  of  troops 
."  drawn  oflf "  for  a  specific  purpose,  usually  a  reinforcement 
from  the  depot  or  reserve  tmits  to  those  abroad  or  in  the  fidd. 
For  the  use  of  the  term  "  draft "  or  "  draught "  in  masonry  and 
architecture  see  Drattxd  Masonry. 

DRAUGHTS  (from  A.S.  dragan,  to  draw),  a  game  played  with 
pieces  (or  "  men  ")  called  draughtsmen  on  a  board  marked  in 
squares  of  two  alternate  colours.  The  game  is  called  Checkers 
in  America,  and  is  known  to  the  French  as  Ixs  Dames  and  to  the 
Germans  as  Damenspiel.  Though  the  game  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Complete  Gamester ^  nor  the  Acadimie  dejeux^  and  is  styled  a 
"  modem  invention  "  by  Strutt,  yet  a  somewhat  similar  game 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  some  of  the  pieces  used  having 
been  found  in  tombs  at  least  as  old  as  1600  B.C.,  and  part  of 
Anect  Hat-Shepsa's  board  and  some  of  her  men  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  An 
Egyptian  vase  also  shows  a  lion  and  an  antelope  playing  at 
drau^ts,  with  five  men  each,  the  lion  making  the  winning  move 
and  seizing  the  bag  or  purse  that  contains  the  staka.  Plato 
ascribes  the  invention  of  the  game  of  vwaol,  or  draughts,  to 
Thoth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  Homer  represents 
Penelope's  suitors  as  playing  it  (Qdyss.  i.  107).  In  one  form  of 
the  game  as  played  by  the  Greeks  there  were  25  squares,  and  each 
player  had  5  men  which  were  probably  moved  along  the  lines. 
In  another  there  were  4  men  and  x6  squares  with  a  "sacred 
endosure,"  a  square  of  the  same  size  as  the  others,  marked  in 
the  exact  centre  and  bisected  by  one  of  the  horizontal  lines, 
which  was  known  as  the  "  sacred  line."  From  tlie  inddent  in 
the  game  of  a  piece  hemmed  in  on  this  line  by  a  rival  piece 
having  to  be  pushed  forward  as  a  last  resort,  arose  the  phrase 
"  to  move  the  man  from  the  sacred  line  "  as  synonymous  with 
being  hard  pressed.  Thi^  and  other  phrases  based  on  incidents 
in  the  game  testify  to  the  vogue  the  game  enjoyed  in  ancient 
Greece.  Hie  Roman  game  of  Latrunculi  was  similar,  but  there 
were  officers  (kings  in  modem  draughts)  as  well  as  men.  When 
a  player's  pieces  were  all  hemmed  in  he  was  stale-mated,  to 


use  a  chess  phrase  {ad  ineitas  redactus  est),  snd  lost  the  game. 
Other  explanations  of  this  phrase  are,  however,  given  (see  Les 
Jeux  des  anciens^  by  Becq  de  Fouquieres).  The  fullest  account 
of  the  Roman  game  is  to  be  found  in  the  Z7«  laude  Pisonis, 
written  by  an  anonymous  contemporary  of  Nero  (see  Calpxtrnxus, 
TkTUs).  Unfortimatdy  the  texts  are  full  of  obscurities,  so  that 
it  is  diifficult  to  make  any  definite  statements  as  to  how  the 
game  was  played. 

As  early  as  the  zzth  century  some  form  of  the  game  was 
practised  by  the  Norsemen,  for  in  the  Icelandic  saga  of  Grettir 
the  Strong  the  board  and  men  are  mentioned  more  than  once. 

The  history  of  the  modem  forms  of  the  game  starts  with 
Et  iHgenio  0  juego  de  mono,  de  putUo  0  damast  published  by 
Torquemada  at  Valencia  in  1547.  Another  Spaniard,  Juan 
Garda  Canalejas,  is  said  to  have  published  in  16 10  the  first 
edition  of  his  work,  a  better-known  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1650.  The  third  Spanish  dassic,  that  of  Joseph  Carlos  G&Tcez, 
was  printed  in  Madrid  in  1684.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  an 
illustration  in  Garcez's  book  the  pieces  depicted  resemble  some- 
what some  of  those  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  are  not  unlike 
the  pawns  Used  in  chess. 

In  x668  Pierre  Mallet  had  published  the  first  French  work  on 
the  game,  and  dementary  though  his  knowledge  of  the  game 
seems  to  have  been,  even  in  comparison  with  that  of  Canalejas 
or  Garcez,  the  historical  notes,  rules  and  instmctions  which  he 
gave,  served  as  a  basis  for  many  later  works.  Mallet  wrote  on 
Le  Jeu  de  dames  d  la  franQoise^  which  was  almost  identical  with 
the  modem  English  game.  The  old  French  game  is,  however, 
no  longer  practised  in  France,  having  been  superseded  by  Le 
Jeu  de  dames  d  la  polonaise.  Manoury  gives  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  latter  game  originated  in  Paris  about  1727. 

About  1736  a  famous  player  named  Ladef  published  the  first 
book  on  Polish  draughts,  but  the  first  important  book  on  the 
game  is  Manoury's  Jeu  de  dames  d  la  polonaise,  in  the  production 
of  which  it  is  said  that  the  author  had  the  assistance  of  Diderot 
and  other  encydopidistes.  This  book,  which  appeared  in  1787, 
was  to  the  new  game  all  that  Mallet's  was  to  the  old  French  game, 
and  until  the  appearance  of  Poirson  Prugneaux's  Encydopidie 
dujcu  de  dames  in  1855  it  remained  the  standard  authority  on 
so-called  Polish  drau^ts.  The  Polish  game  early  attained 
popularity  in  Holland,  and  in  1785  the  standard  Dutch  work, 
Ephraim  van  Embden's  Verkandding  over  het  Damspel,  was 
produced.  In  German-speaking  countries  the  progress  of  the 
new  game  was  slower,  and  the  works  produced  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  generally  treat  of  the  dder  game  as  well  as 
the  Polish  game.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Petroff's  book 
published  in  St  Petersburg  in  1827;  and  similarly  Zongono's, 
which  dates  from  1833,  deals  with  the  new  game  and  with  the 
older  Italian  game. 

In  1694  Hyde  wrote  Historia  dami  ludi  seu  latrinculorum, 
in  which  he  tried  to  prove  the  identity  of  draughts  with  ludus 
latrinculorum.  This  work  is  historical  and  descriptive,  but  con- 
tains nothing  concerning  the  game  as  played  in  Great  Britain. 
The  authentic  history  of  draughts  in  England  commences  with 
William  Payne's  Introduction  to  the  Came  of  Draughts,  the 
dedication  of  which  was  written  by  Samuel  Johnson.  Payne's 
games  and  problems  were  incorporated  in  a  much  more  important 
work,  namdy  Sturges's  Cuide  to  the  Came  of  Draughts,  which 
appeared  in  z8oo  and  has  gone  through  a  score  of  editions. 
About  this  time  the  game  was  much  practised  in  both  England 
and  Scotland,  but  the  first  important  production  of  the  Scottish 
school  was  Dmmmond's  Scottish  Draught  Player,  the  first  part 
of  which  dates  from  1838,  additional  volumes  appearing  in  1851- 
X853  and  1861.  In  1852  Andrew  Anderson  published  his  Came 
of  Draughts  Simplified.  A  first  edition  had  appeared  in  1848, 
but  the  later  print  is  the  important  one,  as  it  standardized  the 
laws  of  the  game,  fixed  the  nomenclature  of  the  openings, 
introduced  a  better  arrangement  of  the  play,  and,  since  Anderson 
was  one  of  the  finest  players  of  the  game,  excelled  in  accuracy. 
In  Anderson's  time  little  was  known  about  the  openings  com- 
mendng  with  any  move  other  than  11-15,  ^nd  it  was  not  until 
more  than  thirty  years  later  that  the  other  openings  recdved 
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laicc  he  was  beaten  by  Vales,  a  young  Ameriom.  On  the  latter') 
lelireineni  irvRi  Ihc  game,  the  championship  tapted  to  Wyllie, 
who  held  il  lucceslutty  until  his  defeat  by  Feirie,  ihc  Scoltiih 
champion,  in  1894  Two  years  later  Ftrrle  was  beaten  in  bit 
lum  by  Richard  Jordan  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  jusi  gained  the 
Scottish  championship,  and  the  new  holder  defeated  Stewart, 
who  challenged  him  in  ig«7,  and  successfully  deknded  hia  title 
against  C  F  Barker,  the  American  champion,  to  meet  whom  he 
visited  Boston  in  1900  and  played  a  drawn  match- 
In  1SS4  the  first  Internationa]  match  between  England  and 
Scotland  look  place,  and  resulted  in  10  decisive  a  victory  lor  the 

The  matches  played  in  1S94  and  iSira  also  went  slrongly  in 
favour  of  the  Scots,  but  in  igoj  the  Englishmen  gained  their 
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representing  the  United  States. 

The  tournament  lor  the  Scottish  championihip  ha*  been  held 
annually  in  Glasgow  since  i8gj.  The  number  and  skill  of  the 
Scottish  players  have  given  this  tournament  its  pre-eminence; 
but  it  the  levelling  up  of  the  standards  of  play  in  Scotland  and 
England  continues,  the  competition  which  u  held  biennially  by 
the  English  Draughts  AsHiciailon  is  likely  to  tank  as  a  serioui 
rival  to  the  Glasgow  tourney. 

Tht  EntUik  Cdwc.— Draughts  as  played  now  in  English- 
speaking  countries  is  a  game  lor  two  persons  with  a  board  and 

Btailing  ate  placed  u  follows:  the  black  men  on  the  iquares 
numbered  i  in  19,  and  the  white  men  on  the  squares  numbered 
11  to  ji  on  the  diagram  below  In  printed  diagrams  the  men  are 
usually  ihown  on  the  while  squares  for  the  sake  of  cleamni. 
BUCK.  but  in  actual  play  the  black  squares 
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that  become  so  bv  the  uncovering  of  any  square  from  which  a  piece 
has  been  removed  during  the  capture,  e.g.  white  queen  at  square  7, 
black  at  squares  10,  18.  19,  22  and  27,  the  queen  captures  at  10, 
22,  27  and  10.  and  the  piece  at  22  being  now  removed,  she  must  go 
to  15,  take  the  man  at  18,  and  stay  at  22,  25  or  29.  In  consequence 
of  the  intricacv  of  some  of  these  moves,  it  is  customary  to  remove 
every  captured  piece  as  it  is  taken.  If  a  roan  arrives  at  a  crowning 
square  when  taking,  and  he  can  still  continue  to  take,  he  must  do  so, 
and  not  stay  on  the  crowning  square  as  at  draughts.  Passing  a 
crowning  square  in  talcing  does  not  entitle  him  to  to  made  a  queen. 
In  capturing,  the  player  must  choose  the  direction  by  which  he  can 
take  the  greatest  number  of  men  or  queens,  or  he  may  be  huffed. 
Numerical  power  is  the  criterion,  e.g.  three  men  must  be  taken  in 
preference  to  two  queens.  If  the  numbers  are  equal  and  one  force 
comprises  more  queens  than  the  other,  the  player  may  take  which- 
ever lot  he  chooses.  Thb  form  of  draughts,  played  on  a  board  of  144 
squares  with  ^o  men  a  side,  is  extensively  practised  by  British 
soldiers  in  India. 

The  German  Damenspid  is  Polish  draughts  played  on  a  board  of 
the  same  «ze  and  with  the  same  number  of  men  as  in  the  English 
l^nme.  It  is  sometimes  called  Minor  Polish  draughts,  and  is  practised 
m  Germany  and  Russia. 

The  Italian  game  differs  from  the  English  in  two  important 
particubrs — a  man  may  not  take  a  king,  and  when  a  player  nas  the 
option  of  capturing  pieces  in  more  than  one  way  he  must  take  in  the 
manner  which  captures  most  pieces.  There  is  a  difference  too  in  the 
placing  of  the  board,  the  black  square  in  the  corner  of  the  board 
being  at  the  player's  right  hand,  but  until  a  king  is  obtained  the 
differences  from  the  Enelish  system  arc  unimportant  in  practice. 

In  Spanish  drautjUs  the  board  is  set  as  for  tnc  Italian  game.  The 
men  move  as  in  Enjglish  draughts,  but,  in  capturing,  the  largest 
possible  number  of  pieces  must  dc  taken,  and  the  king  has  the  same 
powers  as  in  the  Polish  game.  The  game  docs  not  diner  essentially 
from  the  English  eame  until  a  king  b  obtained,  and  many  games  from 
Spanish  worlcs  will  be  found  incorporated  in  English  books.  Some- 
times  the  game  is  played  with  1 1  men  and  a  king,  or  10  men  and 
2  kings  a  side,  instead  of  the  regulation  12  men. 

Turkish  draughts  differs  widely  from  all  other  modem  varieties 
of  the  game.  It  is  played  on  a  board  of  64  squares,  all  of  which  arc 
used  in  play.  Each  player  has  16  pieces,  which  are  not  pbced  on 
the  two  baclc  rows  of  squares,  as  in  chess,  but  on  the  second  and  third 
back  rows.  The  pieces  do  not  move  diagonally  as  in  other  forms 
of  the^ame,  but  straight  forward  or  to  the  right  or  left  horizontally. 
The  king  has  the  same  command  of  a  horizontal  or  vertical  row  of 
squares  that  the  queen  in  Polish  draughts  has  over  a  diagonal. 
Capturing  is  compulsory,  and  the  greatest  possible  number  of  pieces 
must  be  taken,  captured  pieces  being  removed  one  at  a  time  as  taken. 

Authorities. — Falkener's  Games  Ancient  and  Oriental;'  Lees' 
Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts;  Drummond's  Scottish  Draught  Players 
(Kcar's  reprint) ;  Gould's  Memorable  Matches  and  Booh  of  Problems, 
&c.  The  Draughts  World  is  the  principal  magazine  devoted  to  the 
^ame.  In  Dunne's  Draught  Players'  Guide  and  Companion  a  section 
IS  devoted  to  the  non-English  varieties.  (J.  M.  M.  D. ;  R.  J.) 

DRAUPADI,  in  Hindu  legend,  the  daughter  of  Drupada, 
king  of  Panchala,  and  wife  of  the  five  Pandava  princes.  She  is 
an  important  character  in  the  Mahabharala, 

DRAVE»  or  Drava  (Ger.  Drau,  Hung.  Dr&va,  Lat.  Draws), 
one  of  the  principal  right-bank  affluents  of  the  Danube,  flowing 
through  Austria  and  Hungary.  It  rises  below  the  Innichncr  Eck, 
near  the  Toblacher  Feld  in  Tirol,  at  an  altitude  of  a  little  over 
4000  ft.,  runs  eastward,  and  forms  the  longest  longitudinal 
valley  of  the  Alps.  The  Drave  has  a  total  length  of  450  m., 
while  the  length  of  its  Alpine  valley  to  Marburg  is  150  m.,  and  to 
its  junction  with  the  Mur  250  m.  Owing  to  its  great  extent  and 
easy  accessibility  the  valley  of  the  Drave  was  the  principal  road 
through  which  the  invading  peoples  of  the  East,  as  the  Huns, 
the  Slavs  and  the  Turks,  penetrated  the  Alpine  countries.  The 
Drave  flows  through  Carinthia  and  Styria,  and  enters  Hungary 
near  Fricdau,  where  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  at 
Almas,  14  m.  E.  of  Esseg,  it  Torms  the  boundary  between  that 
country  and  Croatia-Slavonia.  At  its  mouth  the  Drave  attains 
a  breadth  of  1055  ft.  and  a  depth  of  20  ft.  The  Drave  is  navig- 
able for  rafts  only  from  Villach,  and  for  steamers  from  Bdrcs, 
a  distance  of  95  m.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Drave  are: 
on  the  left  the  Isel,  the  Gurk,  the  Lavant,  and  the  largest  of  all, 
the  Mur;  and  on  the  right  the  Gail  and  the  Drann. 

DRA VIDIAN  (Sanskrit  Dravida),  the  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  Indian  peoples,  and  their  family  of  languages*  comprising  all 

*  In  Dravidian  words  a  line  above  a  vowel  shows  that  it  is  long. 
The  dotted  consonants  t,  if,  and  11  arc  pronounced  by  striking  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  aeainst  the  centre  of  the  hard  palate.  The  dotted  / 
is  distinguished  from  /  in  a  similar  way.     Its  sound,  however,  differs 


the  principal  forms  of  speech  of  Southern  India.  Their  territory, 
which  also  includes  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon,  extends  north- 
wards up  to  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  Arabian 
Sea  about  xoo  m.  below  Goa  along  the  Western  Ghats  as  far  as 
Kolhapur,  thence  north-east  through  Hyderabad,  and  farther 
eastwards  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Farther  to  the  north  we  find 
Dravidian  dialects  spoken  by  small  tribes  in  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Chota  Nagpur,  and  even  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in 
the  Rajmahal  hills.  A  Dravidian  dialect  is,  finally,  spoken  by 
the  BrihQIs  of  Baluchistan  in  the  far  north-west.  The  various 
Dravidian  languages,  with  the  number  of  speakers  returned  at 
the  census  of  1901,  are  as  follows: — 

Tamil 17,494,901 

Malayftlam 6,022,131 

Kanarese 10,368,515 

Tulu 535.210 

Ko^agu 39,191 

Toda 805 

K6U 1,300 

Kunix 609,721 

Malto 60,777 

S^?<P «.I25»479 

K«« 494.099 

Telugu 20.697.364 

Br&hui 48.589 

ToUl.       .    57,497,982 

Of  these  Tamil  and  Malay&lam  can  be  considered  as  two 
dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which  is,  in  its  turn, 
closely  related  to  Kanarese.  Tulu,  Kodagu,  Toda  and  K&la 
can  be  described  as  lying  between  Tamil-Ma layilam  and 
Kanarese,  though  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Kurux  and  Malto, 
while  Kui  and  G6ndl  gradually  approach  Telugu,  which  latter 
language  seems  to  have  branched  off  from  the  common  slock 
at  an  early  date.  Finally,  the  Br&hQ!  dialect  of  Baluchistan  has 
been  so  much  influenced  by  other  languages  that  it  is  no.  longer 
a  pure  Dravidian  form  of  speech. 

The.  Dravidian  languages  have  for  ages  been  restricted  to  the 
territory  they  occupy  at  the  present  day.  Moreover,  they  are 
gradually  losing  ground  in  the  north,  where  they  meet  with 
Aryan  forms  of  speech.  If  we  compare  the  caste  tables  and  the 
language  tables  in  the  Indian  census  of  1901  we  find  that  only 
1,125,479  out  of  the  2,286,913  Gdnds  returned  were  stated  to 
speak  the  Dravidian  GOndl.  Similarly  only  1505  out  of  17,187 
KOlams  entered  their  language  as  Kdlamt.  Such  tribes  are 
gradually  becoming  Hinduizcd.  Their  language  adopts  an  ever- 
increasing  Aryan  clement  till  it  is  quite  superseded  by  Ary^an 
speech.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Dravidian  territory, 
to  the  east  of  Chanda  and  Bhandara,  the  usual  state  of  affairs 
is  that  Dravidian  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  hills  while  Aryan 
forms  of  speech  prevail  in  the  plains.  The  Dravidian  Kui  thus 
stands  out  as  an  isolated  island  in  the  sea  of  Aryan  speech. 

This  process  has  been  going  on  from  time  immemoriaL  The 
Dravidians  were  already  settled  in  India  when  the  Aryans 
arrived  from  the  north-west.  The  fair  Aryans  were  at  once  struck 
by  their  dark  hue,  and  named  them  accordingly  Jtftfva  ttac^ 
the  black  skin.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  two  races 
began  to  mix,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  a  Dravidian  element 
in  the  Aryan  languages  of  North  India. 

The  teaching  of  anthropology  is  to  the  same  effect.  Most 
speakers  of  Dravidian  languages  belong  to  a  distinct  anthropo- 
logical type  which  is  known  as  the  Dravidian.  "  The  Dravidian 
race,"  says  Sir  H.  Risley,  "  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indian 
types,  occupies  the  oldest  geological  formation  in  India,  the 
medley  of  forest-dad  ranges,  terraced  plateaus,  and  undulating 
plains  which  stretches,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  Vindhyas 
to  Cape  Comorin.  On  the  east  and  west  of  the  peninsular  area 
the  domain  of  the  Dravidian  is  conterminous  with  the  Ghats, 

in  the  different  districts.  A  Greek  x  marks  the  sound  of  ch  in 
"  loch  ";  f  is  the  English  sh;  c  the  ch  in  "  church  ";  and  n'  is  an 
f  which  is  used  as  a  vowel.  In  the  list  of  Dravidian  languages  the 
names  are  spelt  fully,  with  all  the  necessary  diacritical  marks.  In 
the  rest  of  the  article  dots  under  consonants  have  been  omitted  in 
these  words. 
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while  rarllwr  north  tt  reichts  on  one  tide  to  the  AravtUii  an 
on  the  oihet  to  ifae  Rajmihd  hills." 

Tills  territory  ii  th«  proper  home  of  the  nee.  A  ition 
DnvuUan  dement  c&n,  however,  ilao  be  tjiucd  in  the  populatio 
of  Donhem  India.  In  Ka&hmir  and  Punjah,  where  tlie  Aryan 
had  already  settled  in  those  prehistoric  times  when  the  Vedi 
hyrnns  were  composed,  the  prevailing  typcis  the  Aryan  one.  Th 
aame  is  the  case  in  l^jputana.  From  tlie  eastern  EronlJcr  of  th 
Punjab,  on  the  other  hand,  and  eastwards,  a  Dravidian  elemen 
can  he  traced.  This  is  the  case  in  the  valJcyi  of  the  Gang! 
and  the  Jumna,  where  the  Aryans  only  settled  at  a  later  perioc 
Anthropologists  also  state  that  there  is  a  Dravidian  element  i 
the  population  of  western  India,  from  Gujarat  to  Coorg. 

It  is  thus  probable  that  Dravidian  languages  have  once  bee 
spoken  in  many  tracts  which  are  now  occupied  by  Aryan  form 
of  speech.  The  existence  of  a  Dravidian  dialect  in  Baluchista 
teems  to  show  that  Dravidian  settlers  have  once  lived  in  thoa 
paiis.  Tlie  tribe  in  question,  the  BrlhOIs,  are,  however,  noi 
Emoiaiu  and  not  Dravidians  by  race,  and  it  is  not  probabi 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  numeroui  Dravidian  population  i 
Baluchistan.    The  BrlhOIs  are  most  likely  the  descendant*  c 


rt  from  the  south. 
There  is  no  indication  thai  the  Dravidia 
from  outside  or  supersed  tdanolderpopulat 

of  the  Deccan,  whence  they  appear  to  ha^ 
nocthem  India.     Their  bnguagei  from  ai 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  prove  a  conn 
Umily  of  languages.     Such  attempts  have   I 
tcrertnce  to  the  Munda  family,  the  Tibelo-Bi 
and  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  aborigines  o 

to  be  suSicient,  and  only  the  Australian  hy| 
lay  cl»in>  lo  some  probabUity.  Till  it  has  b 
tested  we  mini  therelore  consider  [he  Dravid 
isolated  group  ol  Unguages,  witli  several  chan 


been   made   with 


HI  is  desoibedai 


■  avoided.    Hktt  i^ 
ting  often  addni  aftf 


dinicull} 
by  the  c 
Sanilirii 


^■jK^r., 


v  [urthcr  avoided  in 


in."  ii  bononnl  by  Tamil  giidcf  the  form  rirdmirfa.  Djamiia. 
i^h  alw  occun  ai  Drapiia.  is  in  its  turn  dcvgk>ncd  Irom  an  older 
nifo,  which  n  identical  with  the  word  Tsmir.  Tamil. 


rnture  ol  Dravidian 

Ihem.  and  in  Tamil 

nd  Malaylliini  i(  has  become  a  law.  agains 

U^h^i^i!^)S^"^ 

•pcclively)  being  lubM 

tuted.      Inlhcmiddkrorawoid'nrcompound 

on  the  other  hind. 

Sanskrit  wotd  ianu. 

iorm  Hndum,  and  ih 

e  TtlUKU  """o.  "elder  brother."  bmmmlu 

;:>Sj;^<,t;I^-; 

There  is  no  strongly  iiarked  accent  on  any  one  syllable,  though 

there  is,  a  slight  nm 

iwwn^i^r^ihbii?'™''' '° '"  """^ "" '"""'  °'  ™"''' '" 

This  teadency.  which  has  been  called  Ihe 

uencT."  is  noM  appiient  in  Telugu,  when; 

the  ,h«t  .  ot  certain 

^'!i'':t,"-:?±:T.''i'^rt'L'±:i\':^'^':iK^''^'^z: 

„ _ ,  .    ;,e?"t! 

however,  play  a  prominenl  fMe  in  Ihe  Dravidian  languaer 

fomialivF  addilions.  The  rool  itielf  generally  remains  u 
ihrouirhout.  Thu»  from  the  Tamil  base  pfr.  ■'  great,"  wc 
adjeeuvei  such  as  ptr-iya  and  ptr-iim,  "  great  ";  verb" 


leao  "  shajpneu.    "  shajp."  ■ 
a  \n  aggluli 


re  restricted  la  their 


The  btler  M  otheii.  Gender  i> 
class,  while  all  cattcless  nouns  ai 
(«hich  are  irrational)  must  acco 
diHcrent  wonh  loc  the  male  and  t 


There  aie  two  numbers.  Ihe  Angular  and  the  plural.    The  latter 

Can  are  fDrined  by  adding  postpositions  and  nilim,  umally 
la  a  modilied  lann  of  the  noun  which  ■  conmonty  called  the  oblique 
base.  Thus  we  have  the  Tamil  ■urani,  "  me '';  miroIMJ,  "  from 
a  tree";  mantu-n-iltii,  "to  a  tree";  (Wh,  "«  houie";  rtlMf, 
"  Erom  a  hcuw."  Theeaie  Icrmlnalionsaie  iheaame  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural.  The  geniiivc.  which  precedes  ihe  governing  noun, 
it  often  identical  with  tw  oblique  hue,  or  cIk  it  is  formRl  by  addinf 

The  numeral lyJtem isdecimal and  higher  numben are countedin 

double  Grmin  tETplSral,  one  includinE  and  t"" 
pci«n  addrciied.     Tins.  Tamil  irfm.  "  we," 


nsliied  iiiir*  wMm  id 


-fected  by 
;-  Ihe  book 


By  addini 


io_peifon 


I  Tclueu  taal  and  Mtlii.  "  he."  is  formed  Httl'ti4¥,  ■•  one  who 
illy  unites.''  Such  lormi  are  used  as  ordinary  verU.  and  the 
il  verbal  (onniol  Dravidian  laftsuagexan  broadly  be  described 
Kh  nouns  ol  agency.  Thus.  iheTefugu,  toUinain,  '■  be  siriKk." 
be  iransbted  literally  "  ■  slriker  in  ine^RR.'; 

tdding  aU^eviated  rorms  ol^lhe  pen 


rr  of  the  subject 

-,.-.—  —  -Jie  personal  pronouns.    Thus  ip 

—  ^  miiH-fna,  "  I  did  " ;  nrdrfid-i,  "  thou  didst  " 
re  did  ";  marfH^onr,  "  they  did. 


:i  of  the  Dravidian  verb 


d  by  adding  tnc  pc 
Kanarcfc  «3tf.fliir. 


.  Aryan 


Aryan  civilimion. 

The  oldest  Dravidian  lil 
ihough  it  goes  back  toL        ^    ---  ^  --      .  .  -..^. 

Kanaiesc  and  Tclugu  are  (he  principal  literary  languages.  The 
language  of  literature  ia  all  ot  (hem  ditTcrs  considerably  Irom  the 
colloquial.    The  oldest  known  specimen  of  a  Dravidian  bnjpiaBr 

ture  can  be  traced  back,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  b«n  liked  with 


oGiArnv,— BiI^op  R.  Caldwc 


A  Compatalitt  Ctoi 
'- 1401/1  (Lt-'- 


3nd  edition,  187s):  Dr  Fricdiic- 

^''ihBi  JVnuni  m  dit  Erdt  it  in  Jukrm  iStT.  jScJ,  li 

tiK   MtUn  ill  Cmmmrft--    "    u.-.."— ..-i  ir..-.-.. 

liicluT  Tkiil.  (Wicn,  1B67, 
Cr»-iifcill  <Ur  Spnulmitsniicluifl,  vol.  iii.  (Wien,  1B84).  pp.  lOb  and 
fl.;  C.  A.  CKcnon,  limcmaii  Sorrf  bJ  India,  voL  iv.  "Munda 
and  Dravidian  Languages"  (Calcutta.  1906),  pp.  177  and  II..  by 
Stm  Konow.  (S.  K.) 

DRAWBACK,  In  commertt,  the  paying  back  ot  a  duly  prrvi- 
ouily  paid  upon  the  eiporlation  of  eicisable  artldea  or  upon  Ihe 
re.eipaiIalion  of  foreiKn  goods.  The  objecl  of  a  drawback  is  lo 
enable  commodities  which  are  subject  to  taxation  to  be  exported 
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and  sold  in  a  foreign  country  on  the  same  terms  as  goods  from 
countries  where  they  are  untaxed.  It  differs  from  a  bounty  in 
that  the  latter  enables  commodities  to  be  sold  abroad  at  less 
than  their  cost  price;  it  may  occur,  however,  under  certain 
conditions  that  the  giving  of  a  drawback  has  an  effect  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  bounty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  sugar  bounties 
in  Germany  (see  Sugar).  The  earlier  tariffs  contained  elaborate 
tables  of  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  or  re- 
exportation of  commodities,  but  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
is  concerned  the  system  of  "  bonded  warehouses  *'  practically 
abolished  drawbacks,  as  commodities  can  be  warehoused  (placed 
"  in  bond  ")  until  required  for  subsequent  exportation. 

DRAWING,  in  art.  Although  the  verb  "  to  draw  "  has  various 
meam'ngs,  the  substantive  drawing  is  confined  by  usage  to  its 
artistic  sense,  delineation  or  design.  The  word  "  draw,"  from  a 
root  common  to  the  Teutonic  languages  (Goth,  dragan^  O.H.G. 
drakaHt  Mod.  Ger.  tragen,  which  all  have  the  sense  of  "  carry,'* 
O.  Norse  draga^  A.S.  drasan,  drazen,  **  draw,"  cf.  Lat.  trahere), 
means  to  pull  or  "  drag  "  (a  word  of  the  same  origin)  as  distinct 
from  the  action  of  pushing.  It  a  thus  used  of  traction  generally, 
whether  by  men,  animals  or  machines.  The  same  idea  is  pre- 
served in  "  drawing  "  as  applied  to  the.fine  arts.  We  do  not 
usually  say,  or  think,  that  a  sculptor  is  drawing  when  he  is  using 
his  chisel,  although  he  may  be  expressing  or  defining  forms, 
nor  that  an  engraver  is  drawing  when  he  is  pushing  the  burin 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  although  the  result  may  be  the 
rendering  of  a  design.  But  we  do  say  that  an  artist  is  drawing 
when  he  uses  the  lead  pencil,  and  here  we  have  amotion  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  traction  generally.  The  action  of 
the  artist  in  drawing  the  pencil  point  with  his  fingers  along  the 
paper  is  analogous,  e.g.,  to  that  of  a  horse  or  man  drawing  a 
pole  over  soft  groimd  and  leaving  a  mark  behind.  The  same 
analogy  may  be  observed  between  two  of  the  senses  in  which  the 
Freeh  verb  tirer  is  frequently  employed.  This  word,  the  origin 
of  which  is  quite  uncertain,  was  formerly  used  by  good  writers 
in  the  two  senses  of  the  verb  to  draw.  Thus  Lafontainc  says, 
"  Six  forts  chevaux  tiraienl  un  coche  ";  and  Caillidrcs  wrote, 
"  II  n'y  a  pas  longtemps  que  je  me  suis  fait  lirer  par  Rigaud," 
meaning  that  Rigaud  had  drawn  or  painted  his  portrait.  At  the 
present  day  the  verb  tirer  has  fallen  into  disuse  amongst  culti- 
vated Frenchmen  with  regard  to  drawing  and  painting,  but  it  is 
still  universally  used  for  all  kinds  of  design  and  even  for  photo- 
graphy by  the  common  people.  The  cultivated  use  it  still  for 
printing,  as  for  example  "  cette  gravure  sera  tirde  i  cent  exem- 
plaires,"  in  the  sense  of  pulling.  A  verb  much  more  nearly 
related  to  the  English  verb  to  draw  is  the  French  traire  (Lat. 
trahere),  which  has  trail  for  its  past  participle.  Traire  is  now 
used  exclusively  for  milking  cows  and  other  animals,  and  though 
the  analogy  between  this  and  artistic  drawing  is  not  obvious  at 
first,  nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  analogy  of  motion,  since  the 
hand  passing  down  the  teat  draws  the  milk  downwards.  The 
word  trait  is  much  more  familiar  in  connexion  with  art  as  "les 
traits  du  visage,"  the  natural  markings  of  the  face,  and  it  is  very 
often  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  we  say  "  traits  of  character." 
It  is  familiar  in  the  English  portrait,  derived  from  protrahere. 
The  ancient  Romans  used  words  which  eicpressed  more  dearly 
the  conception  that  drawing  was  done  in  line  (delineare)  or  in 
shade  (adumbrare),  though  there  arc  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  words  were  often  indiscriminately  applied.  Although  the 
modem  Italians  have  both  traire  and  trarre,  they  use  delineare 
still  is  the  sense  of  artistic  drawing,  and  also  adombrare.  The 
Greek  verb  yfA^tiv  appears  in  English  in  "  graphic "  and  in 
many  compounds,  such  as  photograph,  &c.  It  is  worth  observing 
that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  considered  drawing  and  writing 
iq.v.)  as  essentially  the  same  process,  since  they  used  the  same 
word  for  both.  This  points  to  the  early  identity  of  the  two  arts 
when  drawing  was  a  kind  of  writing,  and  when  such  writing  as 
men  had  learned  to  practise  was  essentially  what  we  should 
call  drawing,  though  of  a  rude  and  simple  kind.  Even  in  the 
present  day  picture  writing  is  not  unfrcquently  resorted  to  by 
travellers  as  a  means  of  making  themselves  intelligible.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  art  which  is  writing  in  the  modem  tense  and 


drawing  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  work  of  the  medieval 
illuminators  in  their  manuscripts.  (X.) 

Tk€  Art  of  Drawing. — Rather  than  attempt  here  a  historical 
survey  of  the  various  so-called  **  styles  "  of  drawing,  or  write  a 
personal  appreciation  of  ihem,  it  seems  of  greater  use  to  give  a 
logical  account  of  drawing  as  an  art,  applicable  to  all  times  and 
countries.  Reference  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  will  be  occasion- 
ally given  rather  to  illustrate  the  argument  t^n  with  a  view  to 
its  being  of  practical  use. 

At  the  outset  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  drawing  as 
a  means  of  symbolic  or  literary  expression  and  drawing  as  the 
direct  and  only  means  of  expressing  the  beauty  of  form.  If 
Pharaoh  wants  to  have  it  known  that  a  hundred  ducks  were 
consumed  at  one  meal  in  his  court,  he  employs  a  draughtsman 
to  register  the  fact  on  a  frieze  by  picturing  a  row  of  cooks  occupied 
in  preparing  the  hundred  ducks.  The  artist  in  this  case  docs  not 
represent  the  scene  as  he  must  have  known  it  in  the  kitchen, 
with  all  its  variety  of  movement  and  composition  (as  an  early 
Greek  vase  painter  conceived  the  interior  of  a  vase  factory), 
but  all  he  does  and  is  required  to  do  is  to  give  the  sufficient 
number  of  figures  and  ducks.  The  more  uniform  the  figures  the 
greater  will  be  the  effect  of  number.  Drawing  has  been  employed 
here  to  tell  a  story,  and  it  succeeds  in  so  far  as  it  tells  the  specUtor 
plainly  what  could  be  told,  perhaps  less  conveniently,  in  words. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  figures  and  objects  be  feelingly 
rendered  and  harmoniously  composed.  So,  to-day,  a  child,  or 
any  one  who  has  a  simple  trick  of  symbolizing  figures  and  objects 
in  nature,  can  describe  any  event  or  mord  by  this  process, 
provided  the  plot  be  not  too  elaborate  to  be  expressed  by  a 
scene,  or  series  of  scenes,  enacted  by  dumb  symbolic  figures. 
It  is  plain  that  the  amusing  pictures  in  Punch  or  Fliegende 
BldUer  would  be  none  the  more  amusing  if  they  were  done  by  the 
hand  of  Michelangelo,  nor  would  the  mystic  designs  of  Blake 
be  more  full  of  meaning  if  drawn  by  Rembrandt,  for  in  neither 
case  do  these  works  depend  upon  any  subtle  rendering  of  the 
forms  of  nature  for  their  success,  but  upon  the  dramatic  or 
intellectual  imagination  of  the  man  who  conceived  them.  When 
the  witty  or  ethical  man  is  at  the  same  time  a  master  draughts- 
man his  work  has  two  values,  the  "  literary  "  content  and  the 
beauty  of  his  drawing  of  natural  objects.  But  it  must  be  home 
in  mind  that  these  values  are  fundamentally  distinct ;  so  much 
so  that  the  spectator  who  has  no  appreciation  of  the  forms  d 
nature  enjoys  the  story  told  and  remains  blind  to  the  qualities 
of  draughtsmanship,  whilst  the  lover  of  nature's  forms  may  or 
may  not  trouble  to  unravel  the  literary  plot  but  finds  pericct 
satisfaction  in  the  drawing.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  illustra- 
tion, and  of  artistic  production  generally,  must  be  classed  as 
symbolic  art.  Magazine  stories  to-day  are  sometimes  illustrated 
even  by  photography,  for  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  not  required. 
Symbolic  art  describes  indirectly  and  in  a  necessarily  limited 
scope  what  literature  can  do  directly  and  with  unlimited  powers. 
The  only  content  of  symbolic  drawing  is  its  literary  meaning; 
as  drawing  it  may  be  quite  worthless. 

Pure  drawing,  however,  whether  it  represent  a  dramatic 
event  or  a  knee-joint,  has  a  content  that  cannot  be  expressed 
by  words,  and  is  not  necessarily  directed  towards  literary  ex- 
pression. Just  as  a  fragment  of  good  sculpture  pleases  the 
connoisseur  without  any  reference  either  to  the  whole  original 
or  to  its  spiritual  significance,  fine  drawing  can  appeal  to  the 
lover  of  nature  independently  of  indirect  considerations. 

What  is  the  content  of  pure  drawing?  It  is  held  by  some 
that  drawing  or  monochrome  can  suggest  colour,  and  many 
people,  some  consciously,  others  unconsciously,  attempt  to 
represent  in  drawings  the  colours  of  figures  and  landscai>e.  It 
seems  a  strange  aberration  to  argue  that  by  different  intensities 
of  the  one  colour  various  other  colours  can  be  suggested:  it 
would  not  be  more  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  £  fiat  and  F 
could  be  suggested  by  striking  the  note  G  with  varying  strer^th. 
Now  the  draughtsman  employs  various  intensities  of  his  mono- 
chrome as  light  and  shade  by  which  to  give  roundness  to  his 
forms.  But  if  on  the  same  drawing  he  uses  the  same  means  in 
his  attempt  to  express  colour,  a  conjQict  would  be  at  once  set  up 


Icl  one  (I 


lednwi 


.»ijca,  tbcD  the  itrlist  baa  Buccecded; 
olhenriic  it  'a  boolkts  10  Ural  oi  colouc  nod  colour  vilua  (which 
ol  cDutM  muii  depend  upon  the  eiistcDCc  of  colour)  in  mono- 
clmmc.  Aput  fnira  Ibeoty,  ii  wc  "■"■'"-  the  dnwiiigi, 
«IcbiD|i  ind  moDachRiaiet  ol  gn»l  utiiU,  when  do  we  find 
tbcDi  Ktiempliiig  to  |pvc  colour  or  colouc  vilua?  Tbehuodndi 
wosiume  atudia  by  Rembrandt  might  have  been  done  icom 
white  plastei  modeli,  tud  then  ue  only  ■  few  eiceptloni  where 
t  mu  hu,  for  iniunce,  ■  black  tua  oi  dotlt.  But  in  these  lew 
imianca  the  "  coloui "  tone  ii  applied  with  nch  diicntioa 
that  the  true  npretentntioa  of  the  fona  it  icucdy,  perhaps  only 
IhinrctiFiUy,  Impuced^  they  certainly  have  gained  nothing  in 
colour  value  because  no  ipcclGc  colour  is  mauifcit  in  them.  In 
Rembnndi's,  Claude's  or  Turocr't  drawiogt  of  landscapes  the 
lomiatioD  of  the  country,  the  architecture,  Sc,  ii  eiprosed  hy 
ItDC,  lighL  and  ihade,  and  enhanced  by  fhadovi  cait  fnun  doudi 


dimenaion  in  alfobjecu  causes  light  and  shade,  which  in  their 
turn  bring  about  radical  change*  ol  the  local  colour,  even  in 
unilonnly  coloured  ohjccIL  Now  ainct  drawing  cannot  auggest 
colour,  local  or  atmospherical,  any  attempt  to  cfiect  an  illusion 
by  a  motKKhrome  [a  at  once  defeated.  If  Che  end  of  diawing 
were  to  approach  imitation  or  illuaion  ai  nearly  aa  poasjble, 
bow  is  il  that  a  mere  "  sketch  "  hy  a  master  draughtsman  can 
be  for  itself  as  valuable  aa  bis  highly  finished  drawing^  And 
surely  a  maalerly  outline  drawing  of  a  figure  or  landscape  doca 
not  pretend  to  be  an  illusion.  If  then  the  diaugbtiman  does  not, 
and  cannot  hope  to  imitate  luturc,  he  is  compelled  to  slate  only 
his  idtas  of  it,  idcaa  of  tfaree-dimenaional  form.  For  this  reason 
only  drawing  must  be  treated  as  an  ait,  and  ool  aa  a  aiechaiiical 
act  of  getting  an  tUusioa. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  In  the  bistor?  o(  an  btdigenous  art 
the  development  of  drawing  tiiat  shall  ultimately  cipicsa  ideaa 
of  tbrec-dimensiODal  form.  Prof.  Emanuel  Loewy,  in  his 
Ktudtrini  a!  Hstvi  in  Surly  Grak  Art.  demoostiates  how  the 
early  Greek  (culpture  (and  that  of  all  primitive  peoples,  children 
aiulun(iftedaitbu]ih(iw*4navccaIoD£romdeptlL    Thciitdieb 
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and  IRC*.  If,  in  the  drawinp  of  niailen,  we  should  find  object* 
darka  or  lighter  than  their  potilioo  in  (he  light  would  wamnl, 
they havenlue (perhaps not quittalegitimateone)  for balandng 
tbe  composition  as  a  flat  pattern.  They  were  never  inteaded 
to  loggest  colour,  nor  do  ihey.  Yet,  in  spile  of  the  failure  to 
■ucceed,  and  contrary  lo  logical  argument  and  the  ptactir«  of 
(real  draughtsmen,  the  student  oi  nwil  of  the  schoob  of  Europe 
and  America  still  pereists  in  doing  the  hair  dark,  and,  by  atlempt- 
iogtogivecobui  values  lo  the  clothes,  breaks  up  the  consittency 
of  ihe  whole.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  Kulptor  luet  uni. 
fonnty  coloured  material  in  order  that  the  naluraj  light  and 
shade  ma/  have  full  opportunity  of  making  his  forms  manifest 
(o  Ibc  spectator,  the  draughtiman  confines  himself  to  giving 
light  and  shade  only.  If  a  monochrome  ha*  "  colour  tone*,"  the 
effect  il  similar  10  that  produixd  by  a  draped  statue  nude  out  of 
variously  coloured  maibles — an  inartistic  jumble. 

As  the  Immediate  purpose  arul  content  of  drawing  there  remains 
Ihe  represenution  of  form  only.  Drawing  is,  therefore,  eaaen- 
lially  Ihe  same  activity  as  sculpture,  and  has  no  additional  scope. 
"  Pupils,"  say*  DoBatcUo,  "  I  give  you  Ihe  whole  art  of  sculpture 
when  I  tell  you  to  draw"  (cited  by  Uolroyd,  ificJksf  Auf^o, 
p.  295),  and  the  only  practical  leaching  of  drawing  might  be 
lummed  np  by  the  Inversion  of  the  above. 

No*  if  everything  in  nature— men,  mountains  or  clouds — 
were  a*  fiat  targets,  i*.  twoKlimensional,  drawing  could  be 
legitimately  ledoced  to  a  mechanical  process, — to  trace  cheir. 
conlonra  upon  a  ^ats  screen  or  even  photograph  them  would 
be  all  that  would  be  required.  Indeed,  provided  the  siie  of  the 
drawing,  the  bcaJ  ccdour  and  Ihe  teilure  be  the  same  aa  those 
of  the  original,  ■  complete  illusion  would  be  the  result,  in  fact 
Ibe  fvopei  end  of  one's  labours.    But  Ihe  oreseaca  ol  the  third 
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art  ot  the  flattest  desoiptioD,  slmott  railed  contours,  and  ibeii 
figures  in  the  round  have  at  first  only  one  aspect,  at  Bat  facade, 
so  to  speak,  then  three  and  four  aspects,  aruJ  finally  at  the  date 
of  Lysippus  Ihe  figum  are  fully  rounded  out,  and  che  memberi 
projectatUberlyinalldiiecCioni.  Then  for  the  first  time  Greek 
sculpture  showed  a  complete  conception  of  the  body's  corporeity 
IKSrftrlitlikeil).  The  primitive  artist,  however  well  he  may  be 
inieikcluaUy  aware  of  the  three  dimensions  of  an  object,  does 
not  f uUy  apprehend  it*  true  aspect  as  ofiered  to  the  eye  from  one 
point  of  view.  Fallowing  thia  conclusion,  it  is  easy  to  see  also 
:  drawing  of  the  early  Greeks,  children  and  so  00,  the  same 
if  idea  of  the  (bird  dimension.  The  figures  on  the  vssel  ol 
finest'pcriod"  (sbout  47J  B.C.),  despite  occasional  foce- 

,  a  papery  appearance.  They  have  not  half  the  draughts- 
manship sluwn  by  the  later  period  of  the  vase  industry,  where 
the  figures,  though  careless,  steieotyped  and  ill^ompoted, 
come  forwsrds  (10  use  Prof,  Loeny's  description  of  later  iculp- 
ture],  go  backwards,  twisi  and  turn  In  apace  in  a  marmer  which 
cannot  be  etixlled.  The  reproductioni  in  figs,  i,  s,  j  will 
illusmte  the  development  The  primitive  draughtsman  is  at 
first  bound  by  the  silhouette.  Later,  be  desire*  to  fill  out  the 
interior,  but  this  cannot  be  done  irithout  in  great  pan  modifying 
his  Dontout  line*,  because  they  are  generally  merely  indications 
of  the  disappearing  and  reappearing  Inner  modelling,  i.e.  of  the 
figure 's  third  dimerLsion.  Finally,  the  draughtsman  in  EuU  posses- 
sion of  *  feeling  for  the  corporeity  of  the  object  will  determine 
his  contour  entirely  from  within,  a  procedure  which  is  the  ejact 
opposite  to  thai  of  his  first  beginnings.  He  conceives  the  length, 
biradth  and  drplh  of  an  object  and  all  it*  parts  as  solid  wholes. 
To  him  •  body  In  vislent  foreshortening  is  as  easy  as  1  simple 
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profile,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  as  attractive,  it  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  because  its  contours  are  more  bound  up  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  inner  modelling;  in  other  words,  it  has 
more  depth.  The  draughtsman's  idea  of  a  form  in  nature  is 
not  a  "  flat  idea,"  but  one  containing  three  dimensions.  This 
idea  he  seeks  to  express  either  by  line  alone  or  by  light  and  shade. 
If  an  artist  has  not  a  three-dimensional  "  grasp  *'  of  forms, 
and,  like  a  child,  confines  himself  to  the  primitive  tracing  of  the 
silhouette,  his  compositions  may  be  of  excellent  flat  pattern, 
and  equal  to  any  of  the  designs  of  ancient  carpets  or  early  Greek 
vases;  but  in  the  light  of  the  above  argument,  and  when  compared 
with  the  productions  of  mature  draughtsmen  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete  drawings,  any 
more  than  the  early  unifacial  statues  of  the  Greeks  can  be  called 
true  plastic,  simply  because  in  neither  case  has  the  artist  yet 
reached  the  highest  possible  development  of  corporeous  con- 
ception, by  which  truly  to  interpret  the  solid  objects  of  nature  as 
we  know  them,  and  as  master  draughtsmen  see  them. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  explain  the  psycho-physio- 
logical process  that  must  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  real 
draughtsman.  When  we  look  at  an  object  in  nature  we  know 
its  length  and  breadth  by  the  flat  image  on  the  retina;  we  sec 
also  the  light  and  shade,  which  at  once  gives  us  a  correct  idea 
of  the  object's  depth  or  relief.  But  we  do  not,  nor  could  we, 
have  this  idea  from  the  flat  image  on  the  retina  alone,  i.e.  from 
the  mere  perception  of  the  light  and  shade:  our  knowledge  of 
its  depth  is  the  result  of  experience,  i.e.  of  our  having  from 
infancy  remarked  a  certain  dispensation  of  light  and  shade  on, 
and  peculiar  to,  every  form  we  have  touched  or  traversed,  and 
so,  by  association  and  inference,  being  early  enabled  to  have 
ideas  of  the  depth  of  things  by  their  various  arrangements  .of 
lights  and  darks  without  having  to  touch  or  traverse  them. 
Nevertheless  the  act  (generally,  but  by  no. means  always,  an 
unconscious  one)  of  visually  touching  a  form,  must  necessarily 
take  place  before  we  can  apprehend  the  third  dimension  of  a  form. 
It  is,  then,  by  the  combination  of  the  ideas  derived  from  pure 
vision  and  the  ideas  derived  from  touch  that  we  know  the 
length,  breadth  and  depth  of  a  solid  form.  We  have  shown  that 
the  art  of  drawing  is  not  an  imitation,  but  an  expression  of  the* 
artist's  ideas  of  form;  therefore  all  drawing  of  forms  that  merely 
reproduces  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  leaves  unconsultcd 
the  ideas  of  touch,  is  incomplete  and  primitive,  because  it  does 
not  express  a  conception  of  form  which  is  the  result  of  an  associa- 
tion of  the  two  senses;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  contain  an  idea 
of  the  object's  relief  or  solidity.  And  all  teaching  of  drawing 
that  does  not  impress  upon  the  student  the  necessity  of  combin- 
ing the  sense  of  vision  with  that  of  touch  is  erroneous,  for  it  is 
thereby  limiting  him  to  a  mechanical  task,  viz.  the  tracing  of  the 
flat  image  on  the  retina,  which  could  be  equally  well  done  by 
mechanical  means,  or  by  photography  alone. 

In  most  of  the  schools  of  Europe  and  America  it  is  true  that 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  giving  life-like  relief  to 

,  drawings,  but  the 
method  by  which 
the  students  are 
allowed  to  get 
the  relief  is  by 
employing  the 
sense  of  vision 
_  only.  Tracing  the 

"°-  <•  sUhouette  of  the 

figure  as  mliiutely  as  possible,  they  then  fill  it  out  with  inner- 
modelling,  which  also  is  done  by  vision  alone,  for  the  lights 
and  darks  of  the  original  are  copied  down  as  so  many  flat 
patterns  fitted  together  and  gradated  like  a  child's  puzzle, 
and  are  not  tised  merely  as  indication  by  which  to  "  feel  "  the 
depth  of  the  object.  Such  a  procedure  is  as  if  in  drawing  a 
brick  of  which  three  sides  were  visible,  one  were  first  to  draw 
the  entire  contour  (fig.  4,  a),  the  subtle  perspective  of  which  he 
might  get  correct  with  some  mechanical  apparatus  or  by  infinite 
mechanical  pains,  and  then  fill  up  the  interior  with  its  "  shading  " 
(fig.  4,  b).    The  method  would  be  phunly  laborious,  tmintelligent 


and  unedifying,  and  in  drawing  the  most  complicated  fore- 
shortened forms  of  the  human  body  it  would  seem  still  more 
illogical.  That  this  principle  of  instruction  docs  not  help  the 
student  to  grasp  the  three-dimensional  character  properly  can 
be  proved  by  the  twenty-minute  studies  of  the  average  student 
who  in  his  fourth  year  has  won  a  gold  medal  for  an  astounding 
piece  of  life-like  stippling.  They  are  still  unintelligent  contour 
tracings,  as  if  of  cardboard  figures,  with  a  few  irrelevant  patches 
of  dark  here  and  there  within  the  silhouette. 

But  high  modelling  that  would  make  for  illusion  of  reality  is  not 
the  first  aim  of  draughtsmanship,  nor  have  the  best  draughtsmen 
employed  it  save  by  exception.  Michelangelo,  Ingres,  Holbein 
and  Rembrandt  have  shown  us  that  it  is  possible  to  give  suflicient 
relief  with  a  mere  outline  drawing.  Again,  the  desire  for  salience 
often  blunts  the  student's  sense  of  the  real  character  of  the  forms 
he  is  rounding  out.  So  his  elaborately  modelled  portrait  may 
look  very  "  life-like,"  but  when  compared  with  the  original  it  will 
generally  be  seen  that  the  whole  and  each  of  the  individual  forms 
of  the  drawing  lack  the  peculiar  character  of  those  of  the  original. 
It  is  by  carefully  watching  for  the  character  of  each  fresh  vatiely 
in  figure  and  feature  that  great  draughtsmen  have  excelled,  and 
not  by  "  life-like  "  relief,  or  even  a  sophisticated  exposition  of 
anatomical  details  at  the  expense  of  character.  Can  it  be 
seriously  maintained  that  a  masterly  sudden  grasp  of  true  formal 
character  can  be  developed  in  a  student  by  a  system  in  which  he 
patiently  spends  many  days  and  weeks  in  stippling  into  plastic 
appearance  one  drawing  which  has  originally  been  "  laid  in  "  by  a 
mechanical  process? 

It  has  been  shown  that  to  attempt  to  make  an  illusion  of  nature 
is  neither  within  the  power  of  monochrome  nor  has  been  the 
chief  aim  of  draughtsmen,  but  that  the  art  of  drawing  consists  in 
giving  a  plain  statement  of  one's  ideas,  be  they  slight  or  studied, 
of  the  solid  forms  of  nature.  But  the  question  may  still  be  asked : 
Why  is  it  that  a  rigorously  accurate  and  finished  drawing  by  a 
student  or  artist  with  no  such  ideas  or  conception  is  not  good 
drawing,  containing  as  it  must  do  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
original,  missing  only  its  complete  illusion?  Why,  in  a  word,  is 
not  a  photograph  a' work  of  art? 

The  common  explanation  of  the  abov6  important  question  is 
that  the  artist "  selects  and  eliminates  from  the  forms  of  nature." 
But  surely  this  is  the  principle  of  the  caricaturist  and  virtuoso? 
A  beautiful  drawing,  however  slight,  is  but  the  precipitate  of  the 
whole  in  the  artist's  mind.  And  a  highly  finished  drawing  by  a 
master  does  not  show  even  any  apparent  selection  or  elimination. 
The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  selection  to  differentiate  art  from 
mechanical  reproduction  is  fundamentally  vicious,  and  could  be 
shown  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  so-called  formative  arts. 
Nor  could  the  theory  of  "  selection  "  be  used  as  a  principle  of 
teaching,  for  if  to  the  first  question  the  pupil  would  make,  *'  What 
am  I  to  select?"  it  were  answered,  "  Only  the  important  things," 
then  the  next  question,  "What  are  the  important  things?"  could 
be  answered  only  by  saying,  "  That  alone  the  real  artist  knowT, 
but  cannot  teach."  Certainly  there  are  important  things  that 
can  be  taught  the  student  in  the  initial  stage  of  *'  laying-in  "  a 
figure,  but  when  to  begin  selecting  or  eliminating  no  teacher 
could  tell  him,  simply  because  be  must  be  aware  that  a  true 
draughtsman  can  afford  to  eliminate  nothing  when  the  truth  of 
the  whole  is  at  stake.  The  artist's  conception  and  its  expression 
may  be  slight  or  elaborate,  but  in  neither  case  can  selection  or 
elimination  take  place,  for  a  true  conception  must  be  founded 
upon  the  character  of  the  whole,  which  is  detennined  by. the 
entire  complex  of  all  the  parts. 

To  explain  the  essential  difference  between  art  and  mechanical 
drawing  or  mechanical  reproduction,  a  more  applicable  theory 
must  be  found.  .  Compare  the  art  of  telling  a  story.  If,  to 
describe  an  incident  in  the  street  you  had  the  entire  affair  re- 
enacted  on  the  same  spot,  you  would  have  but  made  a  mechanical 
reproduction  of  it,  leaving  the  spectator  to  simplify  the  affair,  and 
construct  his  aum  conception  of  it.  You  have  not  given  your 
ideas  of  the  event,  and  so  you  have  not  made  a  work  of  art.  So,  if 
a  man  draws  an  object  detail  for  detail  by  any  mechanical 
process,  or  traces  over  its  photograph,  he  has  but  reduplicated 
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tlie  real  aspect  of  the  object,  and  has  iaOed  to  give  the  spectator  k 
sample  and  intelligible  idea  of  it.  Starting  out  with  the  generous 
notion  of  giving  all,  that  there  may  be  "  something  for  everyone/' 
he  has  given  nothing.  He  did  not  originaSly  form  an  intelligible 
and  simplified  idea  of  the  figure,  so  how  can  his  drawing  be 
c^Msclcd  to  give  one  to  others? 

But  how  can  forms  be  made  more  simple  and  mtelUgible  than 
by  reproducing  their  aspect  with  absolute  accuracy?  Our 
combined  sense  of  vision  and  touch  comprehends  veiy  easily 
certain  elementary  solid  forms>  the  sphere,  the  cube,  the  pyramid 
and  the  cylinder.  No  fonns  but  these,  and  their  modifications, 
can  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  in  one  and  the  same  act  of 
vision.  Every  complex  form,  even  so  simple  as  that  of  a  kidney, 
for  instance,  must  be  first  broken  up  into  its  component  parts 
before  it  can  be  f uUy  apprehended  or  remembered.  Analogously 
with  the  above,  ^f.  Wundt  has  shown  how  the  mind  can 
apprehend  as  separate  units  any  niunber,  of  marbles  for  instance, 
up  to  five,  after  which  every  number  must  be  split  up  into  lots  of 
twos,  threes,  fours  and  fives,  or  twenties,  thirties  and  so  on, 
before  it  can  realize  the  full  content  of  that  number  in  one  and  the 
same  mental  picture.  So  the  only  way  to  receive  an  intelligible 
idea  of  a  complex  form,  such  as  a  human  figure,  is  first  to  discover 
in  the  figure  itself,  and  then  in  all  its  parts,  only  modifications  of 
the  above  elementary  solid  forms,  and  the  drawing  of  a  concep- 
tion thus  informed  must  needs  be  a  very  clear  and  intelligible 
one.  The  more  the  artist  is  capable  and  practised,  the  more 
dearly  will  he  conceive  and  distinguish  in  nature  each  subtle 
modification  of  these  elementary  forms,  their  direction,  their 
relation  to.  and  their  dependence  upon  one  another.  The  only 
difference  between  a  good  draughtsman  and  a-  bad  one  is  the 
d^ree  of  subtlety  of  his  apprehension.  Unless  the  draughtsman 
has  seen  some  such  clear  forms  in  his  original,  his  labour  to 
produce  a  work  of  art  will  be  grievous  and  fruitless.  All  good 
drawing  is  stamped  with  this  kind  of  structural  insight  The 
more  the  artist  adheres  to  nature,  and  the  more  finished  his 
drawing,  the  more  will  the  lines  and  forms  that  he  makes  be,  so  to 
speak,  in  excess  of  those  of  nature,  or  dull  imitation  or  photo- 
graphy. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  able  draughtsmen  work,  or 
need  ever  have  worked,  consciously  in  this  manner.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  virtue  peculiar  to  the  artist,  as  interpreter  of  form, 
that  he  instinctively  comprehends  the  real  elemental  character  of 
complex  forms,  whilst  the  majority  of  people  (on  the  showing  of 
their  own  drawings)  entertain  but  confused  or  no  ideas  of  them. 
It  is  because  a  good  drawing  reduces  the  chaos  of  ideas  supplied 
by  the  raw  material  of  nature,  to  one  intelligible  maimer  of 
seeing  it,  that  all  lovers  of  nature  welcome  it  with  joy.  It  is  this 
process  of  discovery  and  interpretation  that  marks  the  essential 
dilTerencc  between  art  and  mechanical  drawing  or  reproduction. 
Art  gives  intelligible  ideas  of  the  forms  of  nature,  mechanism 
attempts  to  reduplicate  their  aspects. 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  drawing  b  not  exclusively  a 
matter  of  interpreting  form,  but  that  great  artists  have  their  own 
**  personalities  *'  which  they  infuse  into  their  work.  They  will 
ask.  How  is  it  otherwise  to  be  explained  that  two  equally  good 
draughtsmen  will  mvariably  make  different  drawings  of  the  same 
figure  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that  one  man  will  divide  up 
a  row  of  eight  marbles  into  groups  of  four,  and  another  into  five 
and  three  ?  The  subjectivity  of  experience  governs  the  different 
conceptions  that  good  draughtsmen  will  form  of  the  same  object. 
Accoixlingly  as  a  draughtsman  feels  form  so  wQl  he  draw  it,  and  it 
is  only  because  our  sense  apparatuses  are  more  or  less  similarly 
constituted  that  we  can  understand  and  appreciate  one  another's 
conceptions. 

But  if  the  master  draughtsman  gives  the  true  character  of 
bis  model's  form  why  Is  it  that  his  drawings  are  not  pleasing  to 
9dl  alike?  Whence  the  doubts  and  criticism  that  have  been 
called  forth  by  all  original  artists?  If  we  first  examine  the. 
attitude  of  the  average  man,  artist  or  layman,  towards  nature, 
we  can  better  explain  his  attitude  towards  works  of  art.  The 
average  man  or  artist  has  not  a  highly  developed  appreciation  of 
form  per  se,  whether  it  be  the  form  of  natural  or  manufactured 
objects.    And  it  would  seem  that  he  is  still  less  a  disinterested 


spectator  of  the  forma  and  features  of  his  fellow  beings  and 
animals,  their  movements,  their  colour,  their  value  in  a  room  or 
landscape.  He  has  sentimental,  moral  or  intellectual  prefer- 
ences. In  other  words,  he  likes  or  dislikes  only  those  faces  or 
figures  which  hundreds  of  personal  associations  have  taught 
him  to  like  or  dislike.  The  riding  man's  admiration  for  the  look 
of  a  particular  horse  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  looks  like  **  a 
horse  to  go,"  and  hence  it  is  what  he  calls  beautiful,  while  the 
artist,  in  the  capacity  of  artist  and  not  of  sportsman,  is  not 
particular  in  his  choice  of  horse-flesh,  but  finds  each  animal 
equally  interesting  for  itself  alone.  Consequently  in  art  any  face, 
figure  or  object  that  does  not  come  into  the  category  of  what 
the  average  man  cares  for  is  condemned  by  him  even  as  it  would 
be  in  real  life,  since  he  is  no  lover  of  form  for  form's  sake,  but 
provided  the  subject  or  moral  be  pleasing  the  quality  of  the 
drau^tsmanahip  is  of  small  account.  The  pfcture  of  a  dwarf, 
or  of  an  anatomy  lesson,  or  of  a  group  of  ordinary  bourgeois 
folk  would  not  reaUy  please  him,  even  though  he  were  told  that 
the  work  was  by  Velazquez,  Rembrandt  or  Manet.  We  have 
only  to  listen  to  the  oonmion  criticism  of  works  of  art  to  know 
that  it  is  founded  upon  personal  predilection  only.  We  do  not 
hear  such  persoiud  criticism  upon  drawings  of  landscape,  not 
because  artists  do  them  better,  but  because  natural  landscape 
has  no  interest  for  any  one  other  than  for  its  form,  or,  at  least, 
people  do  not  hold  such  definite  personal  likes  or  dislikes  with 
regard  to  its  various  manifestations.  But  the  artist,  though  his 
own  personal  predilections  may,  and  generally  do,  lead  him  to 
work  within  that  agreeable  milieu,  has,  in  the  capacity  of  artist, 
no  subjective  prejudices;  indeed,  if  he  had  them,  he  could  not 
represent  them  by  line,  light  and  shade.  He  seeks  always  new 
varieties  of  form;  hence  hb  subjects,  and  his  manner  of  posing 
them,  are  often  impleasing  to  the  man  who  is  busy  with  other 
affairs,  and  has  no  great  experience  of  nature's  forms.  Let  a  good 
draughtsman  make  a  successful  likeness  of  the  mother  of  some 
average  man,  and  the  latter  will  be  delighted,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  will  delight  in  a  drawing  of  the  wife  of  the  artist, 
though  done  by  the  same  hand  and  with  equal  skill. 

If  drawing  is  the  art  of  giving  one's  ideas  of  the  forms  of 
nature,  then  all  criticism  of  drawing  must  be  based  upon  the 
question,  "  How  far  does  such  and  such  a  work  show  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  or  intelligent  visualization  of  the  forms  we  know 
in  nature?  "  and  no  other  principle  of  judgment  can  be  applicable 
to  all  drawing  alike.  Hence  only  those  who  have  by  natural 
endowment  a  clear  sense  of  the  forms  of  things,  and  who  have 
made  more  than  ordinary  study  of  them,  are  in  a  position  to 
apply  to  drawings  the  above  criterion  with  any  approach  to 
infallibility.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are,  and  always  have  been, 
a  certain  number  of  people  who  agree  perfectly  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  certain  draughtsmen  of  different  times  and 
countries,  and  who  can  state  reasons  for  their  appreciation  in 
definite  and  almost  identical  terms,  for  it  is  based  upon  knowledge 
and  experience.  To  such  people  all  fine  draughtsmanship  owes 
its  public  fame,  and  its  immortality  lies  in  their  safe  keeping. 

It  may  be  argued. that  each  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion 
about  form  and  its  representation,  on  the  supposed  ground  that 
we  all  see  form  in  different  ways.  .But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this 
argument.  If  we  take  the  average  man's  drawing  of  any  form 
more  complex  than  a  loaf  of  bread  as  a  fair  and  only  testimony 
of  his  power  of  visualization  of  forms,  we  must  conclude  that  most 
of  us  see  not  differently,  but  wrongly,  or  rather  confusedly  and 
disconnectedly,  and  that  some  can  visualize  form  scarcely  at  all. 
If  this  be  true,  the  average  person's  sight  and  ability  to  judge 
drawing  is  seriously  diminished.  If,  then ,  drawing  can  be  judged 
and  appreciated  only  by  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  forms 
of  nature,  no  critical  formula  could  be  made  out  so  as  to  enable 
a  child  or  savage  or  ordinary  civilized  adult  to  estimate  or  enjoy 
it.  If  it  be  argued  that  drawings  are  to  be  judged  from  some 
abstract  or  symbolic  point  of  view,  independently  of  its  subtle 
representation  of  form,  then  incompetent  drawing  might  be  as 
beautiful  as  the  competent,  which  would  be  absurd.  However, 
if  the  competent  characterization  of  form  were  admitted  as  at 
least  the  first  conditk>n  of  beautiful  drawing,  it  would  follow 
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that  »ny  abstract  value  it  might  have  must  be  whoUy  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  form  is  represented,  and  so  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  judge  it  by  any  standard  other  than  the  direct, 
definite  and  concrete  one  of  form.  Abstract  beauty,  since  no 
one  has  yet  defined  it  agreeably  to  all,  is,  apparently,  with  those 
who  affect  a  feeling  for  it,  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  questioned.  But  the  clear  visualization  of 
the  forms  of  nature  is  based  upon  a  special  endowment  and 
knowledge,  and  can  be  criticized  by  demonstration.  People 
may  differ  in  their  tastes,  but  they  may  not,  nor  do  they,  differ 
upon  questions  of  real  knowledge.  Drawing,  as  the  activity  of 
giving  one's  ideas  of  form,  must  therefore  be  judged  not  by  taste 
but  by  knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  and  content  of  drawing  as  here  demon- 
strated, there  is  no  other  principle  of  judgment  that  is  relevant. 
Yet  we  often  hear  drawing  jud|^  by  criteria  which  are  founded 
upon  no  such  concrete  base  but  upon  certain  vague  abstractions; 
or,  again,  upon  a  literary  or  moral  base  which  could  be  applicable 
only  to  symbolic  art. 

It  is  said  that  this  or  that  draughtsman  excels  in  "  beauty  of 
line."  Now  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  many  painters  and  theorists, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  held  that  one  pur^y  abstract  line  or 
curve  b  more  beautiful  than  another,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
people  have  no  common  ground  upon  which  to  establish  the 
nature  of  abstract  beauty.  It  may  be,  however,  that  even  as 
certain  simple  forms  are  more  easily  apprehended  than  complex 
ones,  there  is  the  same  distinction  with  regard  to  lines.  If  then 
an  artist  of  clean  vision  sees  in  an  object  of  reality  such  clear 
characteristic  lines,  he  draws  them  not  for  their  abstract  beauty, 
but  merely  because  by  them,  alone  can  he  express  his  idea  of 
the  form  before  him.  The  early  Greek  vase  painters,  and  all 
great  artists  of  primitive  periods,  being  attracted  only  by  the 
silhouette,  became  very  subtle  to  obs^ve  nature's  outlines  in 
their  most  intelligible  character,  and  to  this  capacity  is  due  their 
"  beauty  of  line,"  and  not  to  any  preconceived  notion  of  an 
abstract  line  of  perfect  beauty,  and  nowhere  will  "  beauty  of 
line  "  be  found  on  Greek  vases,  or  elsewhere,  that  is  not  informed 
by,  and  does  not  express,  a  fine  conception  of  nature's  contours. 
So  too  in  later  three-dimensional  drawing  there  is  no  beauty  of 
line  which  does  not  intelligibly  express  not  only  the  directions 
and  angles  of  the  main  contour,  but  the  inner  modelling,  t.e. 
the  relief  of  the  figure.  It  is  only  a  superficial  judgment  that 
would  prefer  one  drawing  to  another,  even  if  both  may  be  equally 
good,  because  the  line  of  one  is  neat  and  the  other  "  tormented." 
Contour  being  in  nature  an  ideal  line  between  one  form  and 
another,  it  is  illogical  to  treat  it  or  criticize  it  in  a  drawing  as  an 
actual  and  specific  thing,  apart  from  the  forms  that  make  it 
and  are  made  by  it.  If  an  artist  drew  a  dragon  with  deliberate 
disregard  for  animal  construction,  his  drawing  would  be  silly, 
and  only  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  nature  could 
it  be  made  to  have  beautiful  lines.  Truth  to  nature  is  always 
originality,  and  it  is  the  only  originality  worth  the  name. 

Again,  some  people  fudge  one  drawing  as  better  than  another 
in  that  it  shows  more '  individuality"  or  "temperament."  Now 
a  man's  individuality  is,  presumably,  a  vague  feeling  in  our 
minds  produced  (>y  the  net  result  of  the  ways  in  which  he  sees, 
hears,  loves,  thinks  and  so  on,  so  that  we  could  not  tell  a  man's 
individuality  from  any  single  one  of  his  manifestations.  With 
his  entire  work  as  ah  artist  before  us,  i.e.  his  manner  of  seeing, 
we  could  do  no  more  than  infer,  with  the  help  of  outside  data, 
from  the  subjects  he  chooses,  and  the  neatness  or  boldness  of  his 
line,  something  about  his  general  character,  and  that  with  small 
degree  of  certainty.  To  regard  a  man's  works  of  art,  or  indeed 
any  of  his  mxmifcstations,  from  this  point  of  view,  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  inquisitive  cheiromancy,  lliose  who 
pretend  to  like  the  drawings  of  Watteau  or  Michekmgelo  "  because 
they  show  more  individuality  "  than  the  incompetent  work  of  a 
beginner  or  poor  artist  cannot  be  skilled  in  their  own  business, 
because  the  lady  who  tells  your  character  by  your  handwriting 
finds  as  much  individuality  in  bad  writing  as  in  good, — some- 
times even  more.  It  may  be  entertaining  to  some  to  guess  at  the 
artist's  character  from  his  works  by  this  process  of  inference 


and  comparison,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  **  in- 
dividuality/' as  such,  can  be  made  a  serious  criterion  of  aesthetic 
judgmenL  The  only  individuality  a  draughtsman  can  show 
directly  by  his  drawing  is  his  individual  way  of  conceiving  the 
fornis  of  nature,  and  even  this  is  immaterial  provided  the 
conception  and  drawing  be  good. 

A  word- or  two  are  necessary  upon  "  style,"  which  unfortunate 
word  has  made  much  mystery  in  criticism.  The  great  dratights- 
men  of  every  time  and  coimtry  are  known  by  their  own  words, 
as  well  as  their  works,  to  have  been  infinitely  respectful  to  the 
form  of  every  detail  in  nature.  Their  drawings  always  recall 
to  our  minds  reality  as  we  ourselves  have  seen  it  (provided  we 
have  studied  from  nature  and  not  from  pictures).  The  drawing 
of  a. hand,  for  instance,  by  Hokusai,  Ingres  or  Diirer,  revives 
in  us  our  own  impressions  of  the  forms  and  aspects  of  reid  hands. 
In  short  there  is  manifest  in  all  good  drawings,  whatever  their 
difference  of  medium  or  superficial  appearance,  an  entire  de- 
pendence upon  the  forms  of  nature.  Hence  we  cannot  imapn^ 
that  they  were  conceived  and  executed  with  the  conscious 
effort  to  obtain  some  abstract  style  independent  of  the  material 
treated.  The  style  they  plainly  have  can  ^ring  from  this 
common  quality,  their  truthful  and  well  understood  representa- 
tion of  forms.  Style,  then,  is  the  eiq;>ression  of  a  dear  under- 
standing of  the  material  from  which  the  artist  works.  Unless 
a  drawing  shows  this  understanding  it  would  be  as  impossible 
as  it  would  be  gratuitous  to  argue  that  it  could  have  style.  But 
it  would  seem  that  some  people  mean  by  style  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  superficial  appearance  of  the  work.  They  would 
have  a  draughtsman  draw  "  in  the  style  of  Holbein,"  but  not 
"  in  the  style  "  of  Rembrandt.  This  kind  of  preference,  as 
remark^  above,  is  superficial,  for  it  overlooks  the  main  issue 
and  purpose  of  drawing,  viz.  the  representation,  by  any  means 
whatever,  of  the  artist's  ideas  of  form.  It  is  as  though  one 
should  prefer  a  letter  from  Holbein  to  one  from  Rembrandt, 
though  both  were  equally  expressive,  simply  because  Holbein's 
handwriting  was  prettier  than  Rembrandt's.  Each  draughtsman 
manifests  a  kind  of  handwriting  peculiar  to  himself  even  in 
his  most  faithful  rendering  of  form;  and  by  this  we  can  imme- 
diately recognize  the  artist;  many,  for  instance  Hogarth  and 
some  Japanese,  seem  to  have  let  their  quirks,  full  stops 
and  80  on,  get  the  upper  hand  at  the  expense  of  serious, 
sensitive  draughtsmanship. 

It  OS  fair  to  suppose  that  all  abstract  principles  of  aesthetic 
judgment,  such  as  beauty  of  line,  personality,  style,  nobility 
of  thought,  romanticism,  are  merely  pretexts  set  up  by  people 
who  would  still  affect  to  admire  the  drawings  of  recognized 
masters  when  they  have  neither  the  knowledge  of,  nor  the  care 
for,  the  forms  of  nature  by  virtue  of  which  alone  these  drawings 
are  what  they  are,  and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  immediately 
appreciated.  Cf,  R.  Fo.) 

Drawing-Office  Work. — In  modem  engineering,  few  pieces  of 
mechanism  are  ever  produced  in  the  shops  until  their  design  has 
been  settled  in  the  "  drawing  office,"  and  embodied  in  suitable 
drawings  showing  general  and  detailed  views.  This  is  a  broad 
statement  to  which  there  are  exceptions,  to  be  noted  presently. 

Drawing-office  work  is  divisible  into  four  principal  groups. 
First,  there  is  the  actual  designing,  by  far  the  most  difficult 
work,  which  is  confined  to  relatively  few  well-paid  men.  The 
qualifications  necessary  for  it  are  a  good  scientific,  mathematical 
and  engineering  training,  and  a  specialized  experience  gathered 
in  the  particular  class  of  mechanism  to  which  the  designing 
relates.  Second,  there  is  the  work  of  the  rank  and  file  who  take 
instructions  from  the  chiefs,  and  elaborate  the  smaller  details  and 
complete  the  drawings.  Third,  there  are  the  tracers,  either 
youths  or  girls,  who  copy  drawings  on  tracing  paper  without 
necessarily  understanding  them.  Fourth,  there  is  a  printing 
department  in  which  phototypes  are  produced  on  sensitized 
paper  from  tracings. 

The  character  of  the  drawings  used  includes  the  general 
drawings,  or  those  which  show  a  mechanism  complete;  and  the 
detailed  drawings,  which  illustrate  portions  isolated  from  their 
connexions  and  relationships.  The  first  are  retained  in  the  office 
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for  reference,  and  copies  are  only  sent  out  to  the  men  who  have  to 
assemble  or  erect  and  complete  mechanisms.  The  second  are 
distributed  to  the  several  shops  and  departments  where  sectional 
portions  are  being  prepared,  as  pattern  shop,  smithy,  turnery, 
machine  shop,  &c.  General  drawings  are,  as  a  rule,  drawn  to  a 
small  scale,  ranging  say  from  i  in.  to  z  in.  to  the  foot;  but 
detaib  are  either  to  actual  size,  or  to  a  laige  scale,  as  from  xj  in. 
to  the  foot  or  3  in.  or  6  in.  to  the  foot. 

A  large  number  of  minutiae  are  omitted  from  general  dxawings, 
but  in  the  detailed  ones  that  are  sent  into  the  shops  nothing  is 
apparently  too  trivial  for  insertion.  In  this  respect,  however, 
there  is  much  di£Fcrence  observable  in  the  practice  of  different 
firms,  and  in  the  best  practice  of  the  present  compared  with  that 
of  former  years.  In  the  detailed  drawing  issued  by  mxmy  firms 
now,  every  tiny  element  and  section  is  not  only  drawn  to  actual 
size,  but  also  fully  dimensioned,  and  the  material  to  be  used  is 
specified  in  every  case.  This  practice  largely  adds  to  the  work  of 
the  drawing-ofiice  staff,  but  it  pays. 

The  present  tendency  therefore  is  to  throw  more  responsibility 
than  of  old  on  the  drawing-office  staff,  in  harmony  with  the 
tendency  towards  greater  centralization  of  authority.  Much  of 
detail  that  was  formerly  left  to  the  decision  of  foremen  and 
skilled  hands  is  now  determined  by  the  drawing-office  staff. 
Heterogeneity  in  details  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  drawings  reflect 
accurately  and  fully  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  practice  of  the 
firm.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  the  preparation 
of  the  tools,  appliances,  templets,  jigs  and  fixtures  used  in  the 
shops  is  often  now  not  permitted  to  be  imdertaken  until  proper 
drawings  have  been  prepared  for  them,  though  formerly  the 
foreman's  own  hand  sketches  generally  sufficed.  Tlie  practice  of 
turret  work  has  been  contributory  to  this  result.  In  many 
estabUshments  now  the  designing  of  shop  tools  and  fixtures  is 
done  in  a  department  of  the  office  specially  set  apart  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

The  growing  specialization  of  the  engineer's  work  is  reflected 
in  the  drawing  office.  Specialists  are  sought  after,  and  receive 
the  highest  rates  of  pay.  A  man  is  required  to  be  an  expert  in 
some  one  branch,  as  electric  cranes  or  hydraulic  machines,  steel 
works  plant,  lathes,  or  heavy  or  light  machine  tools.  The  days 
arc  past  in  which  all-round  men  were  in  request.  In  those  firms 
which  manufacture  a  large  range  of  machinery,  the  drawing- 
office  staff  is  separated  into  departments,  each  under  its  own 
chief,  and  there  is  seldom  any  transference  of  men  from  one  to 
another. 

Although  in  the  majority  of  instances  designs  and  drawings  are 
completed  before  the  manufacture  is  undertaken,  exceptions  to 
this  rule  occur  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  standardizing 
machines  and  motors,  for  repetitive  and  interchangeable  manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale.  Here  it  is  so  essential  to  secure  the  most 
minute  economies  in  manufacture  that  the  first  articles  made 
are  of  a  more  or  less  experimental  character.  Only  after  no 
further  improvement  seems  for  the  time  being  possible  are  the 
drawings  made  or  completed  for  standard  use  and  reference. 
In  some  modem  shops  even  standardized  drawings  are  scarcely 
used,  but  their  place  is  taken  by  the  templets,  jigs  and  fixtures 
which  are  employed  by  the  workmen  as  their  sole  guides  in 
machining  and  assembling  parts.  By  the  employment  of  these 
aids  locations  and  dimensions  are  embodied  and  fixed  absolutely 
for  any  number  of  similar  parts;  reference  to  drawings  thus 
becomes  unnecessary,  and  they  therefore  faU  into  disuse. 

The  mechanical  work  of  the  drawing  office  is  confined  strictly 
to  orthographic  projections  and  sections  of  objects.  Per- 
spective views  are  of  no  value,  though  occasionally  an  object  is 
sketched  roughly  in  perspective  as  an  aid  to  the  rapid  grasp  of  an 
idea.  Drawings  involve  plans,  elevations,  and  sectional  views, 
in  vertical  and  angular  rdations. 

There  are  a  good  many  conventionalities  adopted  which  have 
no  correspondences  in  fact,  with  the  object  of  saving  the  draughts- 
man's time;  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  superposition  of  plans  and 
sections,  to  show  in  one  view  what  would  otherwise  require  two 
drawings.  Among  the  convenient  conventionalities  are  the 
indications  of  toothed  wheels  by  their  pitch  lines  only,  of  screws 
vin  10 


by  parallel  lines  and  by  diagonal  shade  lines;  and  of  rivets, 
bolts  and  studs  by  their  centres  only.  The  adoption  of  this 
practice  never  leads  to  error. 

In  the  preh'minary  preparation  of  drawings  in  pencil  no 
distinction  is  made  between  full  or  unbroken  lines,  and  dotted 
or  centre  lines,  and  the  actual  outlines  of  the  objects.  These 
differences  are  made  when  the  inking-in  is  being  done.  Indian 
or  Chinese  ink  is  used,  because  it  does  not  run  when  colours  are 
applied.  There  are  conventional  colours  used  to  indicate 
different  materials.  But  colouring  is  not  adopted  so  much  as 
formerly,  because  of  the  practice  of  making  sun  prints  instead  of 
the  more  expensive  tracings  for  the  multiplication  of  drawings. 
When  tracings  are  coloured  the  colour  is  applied  on  the  back 
instead  of  on  the  side  where  the  ink  lines  are  drawn. 

The  economical  importance  of  the  printing  department  of  the 
drawing  office  cannot  be  overestimated.  Before  its  introduction 
drawings  could  only  be  reproduced  by  laborious  tracing  on  paper 
or  doth,  the  first  being  flimsy,  the  second  especially  liable  to 
absorb  grease  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  By  the  sun 
copying  processes  (see  Sun  Copying)  any  number  of  prints  can  be 
taken  from  a  single  tracing.  But  even  the  fickle  sun  is  being 
displaced  by  electricity,  so  that  prints  can  be  made  by  night  as 
weU  as  day,  on  cloudy  days  as  well  as  on  bright  ones.  Twenty 
minutes  of  bright  sunshine  is  required  for  a  print,  but  the  electric 
light  produces  the  same  result  within  five  minutes.  Prints  are 
blue,  white  or  brown.  The  advantage  of  white  is  that  they  can 
be  coloured.  But  the  majority  are  blue  (white  lines  on  blue 
groxmd).    All  can  be  had  on  stout,  thin  or  medium  paper. 

An  innovation  in  drawing-office  equipment  is  that  of  vertical 
boards,  displacing  horizontal  or  sloping  ones.  They  have  the 
advantage  that  the  draughtsman  is  able  to  avoid  a  bending 
posture  at  his  work.  The  objection  on  the  ground  that  the  tee- 
square  must  be  held  up  constantly  with  one  hand  is  overcome  by 
supporting  and  balancing  it  with  cords  and  weights.    (J.  G.  H.) 

DRAWING  AND  QUARTERING,  part  of  the  penalty  anciently 
ordained  in  England  for  treason.  Until  1870  the  fiUl  punishment 
for  the  crime  was  that  the  culprit  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution;  that  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck  but  not  till 
he  was  dead;  that  he  should  be  disembowelled  or  drawn  and  his 
entrails  burned  before  his  eyes;  that  his  head  be  cut  off  and  his 
body  divided  into  four  parts  or  quartered.  This  brutal  penalty 
was  first  inflicted  in  1284  on  the  Welsh  prince  David,  and  on 
Sir  William  Wallace  a  few  years  later.  In  Richard  III.'s  reign 
one  Collingboume,  for  writing  the  famous  couplet "  The  Cat,  the 
Rat  and  Lovel  the  Dog,  Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog,"  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hill.  Stow  says, "  After  having  been  hanged, 
he  was  cut  down  immediately  and  his  entrails  were  then  extracted 
and  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  all  this  was  so  speedily  done  that 
when  the  executioners  pulled  out  his  heart  be  spoke  and  said 
*  Jesus,  Jesus.' "  Edward  Marcus  Despard  and  his  six  accom- 
plices were  in  1803  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  for  conspiring 
to  assassinate  George  III.  The  sentence  was  last  passed  (though 
not  carried  out)  upon  the  Fenians  Burke  and  O'Brien  in  1867. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Harrison  the  regicide,  after  being 
disembowelled,  rose  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  executioner. 

DRAWING-ROOM  (a  shortened  form  of  "  with-drawing  room," 
the  longer  form  being  usual  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries),  the 
English  name  generally  employed  for  a  room  used  in  a  dweUing- 
house  for  the  reception  of  company.  It  originated  in  the  setting 
apart  of  such  a  room,  as  the  more  private  and  exclusive  preserve 
of  the  ladies  of  the  household,  to  which  they  withdrew  from  the 
dining-room.  The  term  **  drawing-room  "  is  also  used  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  formal  receptions  or  "  courts  "  held  by  the  British 
sovereign  or  his  representative,  at  which  ladies  are  presented,  as 
distinguished  from  a  "  levee,"  at  which  men  are  presented. 

DRAYTON,  MICHAEL  (1563-1631),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Hartshill,  near  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire  in  1563.  Even 
in  childhood  it  was  his  great  ambition  to  excel  in  writing  verses. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  as  page  into  some  great  family, 
and  a  little  later  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  for  some  time 
at  Oxford.  Sir  Henry  Goodere  of  Powlesworth  became  his 
patron,  and  introduced  him  to  the  countess  of  Bedford,  and  for 
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scver&l  years  he  was  esquire  to  Sir  Walter  Aston.  How  the  early 
part  of  his  life  was  spent,  however,  we  possess  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  has  been  surmised  that  he  served  in  the  army 
abroad.  In  1590  he  seems  to  have  come  up  to  London,  and  to 
have  settled  there. 

In  1 591  he  produced  his  first  book,  The  Harmony  of  the  Church, 
a  volume  of  spiritual  poems,  dedicated  to  Lady  Devereuz.  The 
best  piece  in  this  in  a  version  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  executed 
with  considerable  richness  of  expression.  A  singular  and  now 
incomprehensible  fate  befell  the  book;  with  the  exception  of 
forty  copies,  seized  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  whole 
edition  was  destroyed  by  public  order.  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  come  up  to  town  laden  with  poetic  writings,  for  he  published 
a  vast  amount  within  the  next  few  years.  In  1595  appeared 
Idea:  The  Shepherd's  Garland^  a  collection  of  nine  pastorals, 
in  which  he  celebrated  his  own  love-sorrows  under  the  poetic 
name  of  Rowland.  The  circumstances  of  this  passion  appear 
more  distinctly  in  the  cycle  of  64  sonnets,  published  in  1594, 
under  the  title  of  Ideals  Mirror^  by  which  we  learn  that  the  lady 
lived  by  the  river  Ankor  in  Warwickshire.  It  appears  that  he 
failed  to  win  his  "  Idea,"  and  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  In 
1593  appeared  the  first  of  Drayton's  historical  poems,  The  Legend 
of  Piers  Gaveston,  and  the  next  year  saw  the  publication  of 
Matilda^  an  epical  poem  in  rhyme  royal.  It  was  about  this  time, 
too,  that  he  brought  out  Endimion  and  Phoebe,  a  volume  which 
he  never  republished,  but  which  a>ntains  some  interesting 
autobiographical  matter,  and  acknowledgments  of  literary  help 
from  Lodge,  if  not  from  Spenser  and  Daniel  also.  In  his  Fig 
for  Motnus,  Lodge  has  redprocated  these  friendly  courtesies. 
In  1596  Drayton  published  his  long  and  important  poem  of 
Mortimerades,  which  deals  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  is  a 
very  serious  production  in  otlava  rima.  He  afterwards  enlarged 
and  modified  this  poem,  and  republished  it  in  1603  imder  the 
title  of  The  Barons*  Wars.  In  1596  also  appeared  another 
historical  poem.  The  Legend  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  with 
which  Piers  Gaveston  was  reprinted.  In  1597  appeared  England's 
Heroical  Epistles,  a  scries  of  historical  studies,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Ovid.  These  last  poems,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
contain  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Drayton's  writings. 

With  the  year  1 597  the  first  half  of  the  poet's  literary  life  closes. 
He  had  become  famous  by  this  rapid  production  of  volumes,  and 
he  rested  on  his  oars.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  much  favoured 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  the 
same  with  her  successor.  But  when,  in  1603,  he  addressed  a 
poem  of  compliment  to  James  I.,  on  his  accesuon,  it  was  ridiculed, 
and  his  services  rudely  rejected.  His  bitterness  of  spirit  found 
expression  in  a  satire,  The  Ovd,  which  he  printed  in  1604,  although 
he  had  no  talent  in  this  kind  of  composition.  Not  much  more 
entertaim'ng  was  his  scriptural  narrative  of  Moses  in  a  Map  of 
his  Miracles,  a  sort  of  epic  in  heroics  printed  the  same  year. 
In  1605  Drayton  reprinted  his  most  important  works,  that  is  to 
say,  his  historical  poems  and  the  Idea,  in  a  single  volume  which 
ran  through  eight  editions  during  his  lifetime.  He  also  collected 
his  smaller  pieces,  hitherto  unedited,  in  a  volume  undated,  but 
probably  published  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  Poems  Lyric  and 
Pastoral;  these  consisted  of  odes,  eclogues,  and  a  ^tastic 
satire  called  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  Some  of  the  odes  are 
extremely  spirited.  Injhis  volume  he  printed  for  the  first  time 
the  famous  Ballad  of  Agincourt, 

He  had  adopted  as  early  as  1598  the  extraordinary  resolution 
of  celebrating  aU  the  points  df  topographical  or  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  this  laborious  work 
he  was  engaged  for  many  years.  At  last,  in  16x3,  the  first  part 
of  this  vast  work  was  published  under  the  title  of  Poly-Olbion, 
eighteen  books  being  produced,  to  which  the  learned  Selden 
supplied  notes.  The  success  of  this  great  work,  which  has  since 
become  so  famous,  was  very  small  at  first,  and  not  until  1622 
did  Drayton  succeed  in  finding  a  publisher  willing  to  undertake 
the  risk  of  bringing  out  twelve  more  books  in  a  second  part. 
This  completed  the  survey  of  England,  and  the  poet,  who  had 
hoped  "  to  crown  Scotland  with  flowers,"  and  arrive  at  last  at 
the  Orcades,  never  crossed  the  Tweed.    In  1627  he  published 


another  of  his  miscellaneous  volumes,  and  this  contains  some 
of  his  most  characteristic  and  exquisite  writing.  It  consists  of 
the  following  pieces:  The  Battle  of  Agincourt,  an  historical  poem 
in  ottava  rima  (not  to  be  confused  with  his  ballad  on  the  same 
subject),  and  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret,  written  in  the 
same  verse  and  manner;  Nimphidia,  the  Court  of  Faery,  a  most 
joyous  and  graceful  little  epic  of  fairyland;  The  Quest  of  Cinthia 
and  The  Shepherd's  Sirena,  two  lyrical  pastorals;  and  finally 
The  Moon  Cdf,  a  sort  of  satire.  Of  these  Nimphidia  is  perhaps 
the  best  thing  Drayton  ever  wrote,  except  his  famous  ballad  on 
the  battle  of  Agincourt;  it  is  quite  unique  of  its  kind  and  full  of 
rare  fantastic  fancy. 

The  last  of  Drayton's  voluminous  publications  was  The  Muses* 
Elisium  in  1630.  He  died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  December 
1631,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  had  a  monument 
placed  over  him  by  the  cotmtess  of  Dorset,  with  memorial  lines 
attributed  to  Ben  Jonson.  Of  the  particulars  of  Drayton's  life 
we  know  almost  nothing  but  what  he  himself  tells  us;  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  age. 
He  corresponded  familiarly  with  Drummond;  Ben  Jonson, 
William  Browne,  George  Wither  and  others  were  among  his 
friends.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Shake^ware, 
supported  by  a  statement  of  John  Ward,  once  vicar  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  that  "  Shakespear,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a 
merry  meeting,  and  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespear 
died  of  a  feavour  there  contracted."  In  one  of  his  poems,  an 
*'  elegy  "  or  epistle  to  Mr  Henry  Reynolds,  he  has  left  some 
valuable  criticisms  on  poets  whom  he  had  known.  He  was  even 
engaged  in  the  labour  of  the  dramatists;  at  least  he  had  a 
share,  with  Munday,  Chettle  and  Wilson,  in  writing  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  which  was  printed  in  x6oo.  That  he  was  a  restless  and 
discontented,  as  well  as  a  worthy,  man  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  admissions. 

The  works  of  Drayton  are  bulky,  and,  in  spite  of  the  high  place 
that  he  holds  in  critical  esteem,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  he 
is  much  read.  For  this  his  ponderous  style  is  much  to  blame. 
The  Poly-Olbion,  the  most  famous  but  far  from  the  most  suc- 
cessfid  of  his  writings,  is  tedious  and  barren  in  the  extreme. 
It  was,  he  tells  us,  a  "  Herculean  toil  "  to  him  to  compose  it. 
and  we  are  conscious  of  the  effort.  The  metre  in  which  it  is 
composed,  a  couplet  of  alexandrines,  like  the  French  classical 
measure,  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  English  language,  and  beo>mcs 
excessively  wearisome  to  the  reader,  who  forgets  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  the  poet  in  labouring  through  the  harsh  and  over- 
grown lines.  His  historical  poems,  which  he  was  constantly  re- 
writing  and  improving,  are  much  more  interesting,  and  often 
rise  to  a  true  poetic  eloquence.  His  pastorals  are  brilliant,  but 
overladen  with  colour  and  sweet  to  insipidity.  He  is,  with  the 
one  magnificent  exception  of  "  Since  there's  no  help,  come  let 
us  kiss  and  part,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1619,  an  indifferent 
sonneteer.  The  poet  with  whom  it  is  most  natural  to  compare 
him  is  Daniel;  he  is  more  rough  and  vigorous,  more  varied  and 
more  daring  than  the  latter,  but  Daniel  surpasses  him  in  grace, 
delicacy  and  judgment.  In  their  elegies  and  epistles,  however, 
the  two  writers  frequently  resemble  each  other.  Drayton, 
bowever,  approaches  the  very  first  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
in  his  charming  Nimphidia,  a  poem  which  inspired  Herrick 
with  his  sweet  fairy  fandes  and  stands  alone  of  its  kind  in 
English  literature;  while  some  of  his  odes  and  lyrics  are  inspired 
by  noble  feeling  and  virile  imagination. 

In  1748  a  folio  edition  of  Drayton's  complete  works  was  published 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  William  Oldys,  and  again  in  1753 
there  appeared  an  issue  in  four  volumes.  But  these  were  very  un- 
intelligently  and  inaccurately  prepared.  A  complete  edittoo  of 
Drayton's  works  with  variant  readinn  was  projected  by  Ricfaard 
Hooper  in  1876,  but  was  never  carried  to  a  conclusion:  a  volunw  of 
selections,  edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  appeared  in  1883.  See  especially 
Oliver  Elton.  Michael  Drayton  (1906).  (E.  G.) 

DREAM  (from  a  root  dreug,  connected  with  Germ.  irMgm,  to 
deceive),  the  state  of  consdousness  during  sleep;  it  may  also 
be  defined  as  a  halludnation  or  illusion  peculiarly  associated 
with  the  condition  of  sleep,  but  not  necessarily  confined  to  that 
state.    In  sleep  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  the  externa! 
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world  is  more  complete  and  the  objectivity  of  Ihe  dream  images 
is  usually  unquestioned,  whereas  in  the  waking  state  the 
hallucination  is  usually  recognized  as  such;  we  may,  however, 
be  conscious  that  we  are  dreaming,  and  thus  in  a  measure  be 
aware  of  the  hallucinatory  character  of  our  percepts.  The 
physiological  nature  of  sleep  {q.v.;  see  also  Muscle  and  Nekve) 
And  of  dreaming  is  obscure.  As  a  rule  the  control  over  the 
voluntary  muscles  in  dreams  is  slight;  the  sleep-walker  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  the  motor  activity  represented 
in  the  dream  is  seldom  realixed  in  practice,  largely,  no  doubt, 
because  we  are  ignorant,  under  these  circumstances,  of  the 
q>atial  relations  of  our  bodies.  Among  the  psychological 
problems  raised  by  dreams  are  the  condition  of  attention,  which 
is  variously  r^^rded  as  altogether  absent  or  as  fixed,  the  extent 
of  mental  control,  and  the  relation  of  ideas  and  motor  impulses. 
There  is  present  in  all  dreams  a  certain  amount  of  dissociation 
of  consciousness,  or  of  obstructed  association,  which  may 
manifest  itself  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  drowsiness  by  such 
phenomena  as  the  apparent  transformation  or  inversion  of  the 
words  of  a  book.  We  may  distinguish  two  types  of  dreams, 
(a)  representative  or  centrally  initiated,  {b)  presentative  or 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  end  organs  of  sense.  In  both  cases, 
the  dream  having  once  been  initiated,  we  are  concerned  with  a 
process  of  reasoning,  i.e.  the  combination  of  ideas  suggested  by 
resemblances  or  other  associative  elements.  The  false  reasoning 
of  dreams  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  absence,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  the  memory  elements  on  which  our  ordinary  reasoning 
depends,  and,  secondly,  to  the  abtence  of  sensory  elements. 

Objeciiviiy  of  Dreams, — In  waking  life  we  distinguish  ideas  or 
mental  images  from  real  objects  by  the  fact  that  we  are  able 
under  normal  circumstances  to  dismiss  the  former  at  will.  In 
sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have,  in  the  first  pUce,  no  real  objects 
with  which  to  compare  the  images,  which  therefore  take  on  a 
character  of  reality  comparable  to  the  hallucination  of  waking 
life;  moreover,  powers  of  visualization  and  other  faculties  are 
enhanced  in  sleep,  so  that  the  strength  of  dream  images  con- 
siderably exceeds  those  of  the  mental  images  of  the  ordinary 
man;  changes  in  powers  of  attention,  volition  and  memory 
help  to  increase  the  haUudnatoiy  force  of  the  dream.  In  the 
second  place,  the  ideas  of  our  dreams  are  presented  in  the  form 
of  images,  which  we  are  unable  to  dismiss;  we  therefore 
mistake  them  for  realities,  exactly  as  the  sufferer  from  delirium 
tremens  in  waking  life  is  apt  to  regard  his  phantoms  as  real. 

Rdatunu  of  Dreaming  and  Sleep. — It  has  been  maintained  by 
Hamilton  and  others  (see  below,  Modem  Views)  that  dreams 
invariably  accompany  sleep,  and  that  we  always  find  ourselves 
dreaming  when  we  are  awakened.  But  even  if  it  were  true 
that  dreams  were  invariably  experienced  at  the  moment  of 
waking,  this  would  not  by  any  means  establish  the  invariable 
concomitance  of  dreams  and  sleep  of  all  sorts;  at  most  it  would 
show  that  imperfect  sleep  is  a  condition  of  dreaming;  in  the 
same  way,  dreams  before  wakening,  known  to  have  taken  place 
either  from  the  recoUection  of  the  dreamer  or  from  the  observation 
of  another  person,  may  clearly  be  due  to  imperfect  wakening, 
followed  by  a  deepening  of  sleep.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
true  that  awakening  from  sleep  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
dream;  in  considering  the  question  it  must  be  recollected  that 
it  is  complicated  by  the  common  experience  of  very  rapid 
lorgetfulness  of  even  a  vivid  and  complicated  dream,  only  the 
fact  of  having  dreamt  remaining  in  the  memory;  it  is  clear 
that  amnesia  may  go  so  far  that  even  the  fact  of  (Lreaming  may 
be  forgotten.  Chi  the  whole,  however,  there  appear  to  be  no 
good  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  we  always  dream  when  we 
are  asleep.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  partial 
awakening  is  a  necessary  condition  of  dreaming. 

Represeniaiiwe  Dreams. — Centrally  initiated  dreams  may  be  due 
to  a  kind  of  automatic  excitation  of  the  cerebral  regions,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  clearly  arising  from  the  occupations  or 
sensations  of  the  day  or  the  hours  immediately  preceding  the 
dream.  To  the  same  cause  we  may  attribute  the  recalling  of 
images  apparently  long  since  forgotten.  Some  of  these  revivals 
of  memoiy  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  links  of  association  which 


are  insufficient  to  restore  an  idea  to  consciousness  in  the  waking 
state  may  suffice  to  do  so  in  sleep.  Just  as  a  good  visualiser  in 
his  waking  moments  may  call  up  an  object  never  clearly  seen 
and  yet  distinguish  the  parts,  so  in  sleep,  as  L.  F.  A.  Maury 
(18x7-1893)  and  others  have  shown,  an  image  may  be  more 
distinct  in  a  dream  than  it  was  when  ori^nally  presented  (see 
also  below.  Memory). 

PreuntaHve  Dreams. — ^The  dreams  due  to  real  sensations,  more 
or  less  metamorphosed,  may  arise  (a)  from  the  states  of  the 
internal  organs,  (6)  from  muscular  states,  (c)  from  subjective 
sensations  due  to  the  circulation,  &c.,  or  (d)  from  the  oidinary 
cause  of  the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  the  organs  of  sense. 

(a)  The  state  of  the  stomach,heart,  &c.,  haslongbeenrecognized 
as  important  in  the  causation  of  dreams  (see  below,  Classical 
Views).  The  common  sensation  of  flying  seems  to  be  due  in 
many  cases  to  the  disturbance  of  these  organs  setting  up  sen- 
sations resembling  those  felt  in  rapidly  ascending  or  descending, 
as  in  a  swing  or  a  lift  Indigestion  is  a  frequent  cause  of  night- 
mare— the  term  given  to  oppressive  and  horrible  dreams— and 
bodily  discomfort  is  sometimes  translated  into  the  moral  region, 
giving  rise  to  the  dream  that  a  murder  has  been  committed. 
(6)  Dreams  of  flying,  &c,  have  also  been  attributed  to  the 
condition  of  the  muscles  during  sleep;  W.  Wundt  remarks  that 
the  movements  of  the  body,  such  as  breathing,  extensions  of  the 
limbs  and  so  on,  must  give  rise  to  dream  fancies;  the  awkward 
position  of  the  limbs  may  also  excite  images,  (c)  Especially 
important,  probably,  for  the  dreams  of  the  early  part  of  the 
night  are  the  retinal  conditions  to  which  are  due  the  illusions 
hypnagogiques  of  the  preliminary  drowsy  stage;  but  probably 
I^d  goes  too  far  in  maintaining  that  entoptic  stimuli,  either 
intra-  or  extra-organic  in  origin,  condition  all  dreams.  Illusions 
hypnagogiques,  termed  popularly  "  faces  in  the  dark,"  of  which 
Maury  has  given  a  full  account,  are  the  not  uncommon  sensations 
experienced,  usually  visual  and  seen  with  both  open  and  closed 
eyes,  in  the  interval  between  retiring  to  rest  and  actually  falling 
asleep;  they  are  comparable  to  the  crystal-gazing  visions  of 
waking  moments;  though  mainly  visual  they  may  also  affect 
other  senses.  Besides  the  eye  the  ear  may  supply  material  for 
dreams,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  suggests  rushing 
waters  or  similar  ideas,  (cf)  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  determines  in 
many  cases  the  character  of  the  dreams,  the  real  circumstances, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  general  chancter  of  the 
dream  state,  being  exaggerated.  In  the  same  way  the  pres- 
sure of  bed-clothes,  obstruction  of  the  supply  of  air,  &c., 
may  serve  as  the  starting-point  of  dreams.  The  common  dream 
of  being  unclothed  may  perhaps  be  due  to  this  cause,  the 
sensations  associated  with  clothing  being  absent  or  so  far 
modified  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  In  the  same  way  the  absence 
of  foot-gear  may  account  for  some  dreams  of  flying.  It  is 
possible  to  test  the  influence  of  external  stimuli  by  direct 
experiment;  Mauzy  made  a  number  of  trials  with  the  aid  of  an 
assistant. 

Rapidity  of  Dreams. — ^It  has  often  been  asserted  that  we 
dream  with  extreme  rapidity;  but  this  statement  is  by  no 
means  borne  out  by  experiment  In  a  trial  recorded  by  J. 
Qaviire  the  beginning  of  the  dream  was  accurately  fixed  by  the 
sounding  of  an  alarm  clock,  which  rang,  then  was  silent  for 
32  seconds,  and  then  began  to  ring  continuously;  the  dream 
scene  was  in  a  theatre,  and  he  found  by  actual  trial  that  the  time 
required  in  ordinary  life  for  the  performance  of  the  scenes  during 
the  interval  of  silence  was  about  the  same  as  in  ordinary  life. 
Spontaneous  dreams  seem  to  show  a  different  state  of  things; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  (x)  dreams  are  commonly  a  succes- 
sion of  images,  the  number  of  which  caimot  be  legitimately 
compared  with  the  number  of  extra-organic  stimuli  which  would 
correspond  to  them  in  ordinary  life;  the  real  comparison  is 
with  mental  images;  and  (2)  the  rapidity  of  association  varies 
enormously  in  ordinary  waking  life.  No  proof,  therefore,  that 
some  dreams  are  slow  can  show  that  this  mentation  in  others 
is  not  extremely  rapid.  The  most  commonly  quoted  case  is 
one  of  Maury's;  a  bed-pole  fell  on  his  neck,  and  (so  it  is  stated) 
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he  dreamt  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  scenes  culmhiating  in 
the  fall  of  the  guillotine  on  his  neck;  this  has  been  held  to  show 
that  (x)  dreams  are  extremely  rapid;  and  (2)  we  construct  a 
dream  sttfry  leading  up  to  the  external  stimulus  which  is  assumed 
to  have  originated  the  dream.  But  Maury's  dream  was  not 
recorded  till  many  years  after  it  had  occurred;  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  dream,  in  this  as  in  other  similar  cases,  was  not 
in  progress  when  the  bed-pole  fell,  which  thus  by  mere  coincidence 
would  have  intervened  at  the  psychological  moment;  Maury's 
memory  on  waking  may  have  been  to  some  extent  hallucinatory. 
But  there  are  records  of  waking  states,  not  necessarily  abnormal, 
in  which  time-perception  is  disturbed  and  brief  incidents  seem 
interminably  long;  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the 
experiences  of  persons  recovered  from  drowning  that  there  is 
great  rapidity  of  ideation  before  the  extinction  of  consciousness; 
the  same  rapidity  of  thought  has  been  observed  in  a  fall  from  a 
bicycle. 

Reason  in  Dreams. — ^Studies  of  dreams  of  normal  individuals 
based  on  large  collections  of  instances  are  singularly  few  in 
number;  such  as  there  are  indicate  great  variations  in  the 
source  of  dream  thoughts  and  images,  in  the  coherence  of  the 
dream,  and  in  the  powers  of  memory.  In  ordinary  life  attention 
dominates  the  images  presented;  in  dreams  heterogeneous  and 
disconnected  elements  are  often  combined;'  a  resemblance  need 
not  even  have  been  consciously  recognized  for  the  mind  to  com- 
bine two  impressions  in  a  dream;  for  example,  an  aching  tooth 
may  (according  to  the  dream)  be  extracted,  and  found  to  resemble 
rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  which  had  not  struck  the  waking  mind 
as  in  any  way  like  teeth.  Incongruence  and  incoherence  are  not, 
however,  a  necessary  characteristic  of  dreams,  and  individuals 
are  found  whose  dream  ideas  and  scenes  show  a  power  of 
reasoning  and  orderliness  equal  to  that  of  a  scene  imagined  or 
experienced  in  ordinary  life.  In  some  cases  the  reasoning  power 
may  attain  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  ordinary  conscious 
life.  In  a  well-authenticated  case  Professor  Hilprecht  was  able 
in  a  dream  to  solve  a  difficulty  connected  with  two  Babylonian 
inscriptions,  which  had  not  previously  been  recognised  as  com- 
plementary to  each  other;  a  point  of  peculiar  interest  is  the 
dramatic  form  in  which  the  information  came  to  him — an  old 
Babylonian  priest  appeared  in  his  dream  and  gave  him  the  clue 
to  the  problem  (see  also  bdow,  Personality). 

Memory  in  Dreams. — ^Although  prima  fade  the  dream  memory 
is  fragmentary  and  far  less  complete  than  the  waking  memory, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a  revival  in  sleep  of  eariy, 
apparently  quite  forgotten,  experiences:  more  striking  is  the 
recollection  in  dreams  of  matters  never  supraliminally  (see 
Subliminal  Self)  appercdved  at  all. 

The  relation  between  the  memory  in  dreams  and  in  the 
hypnotic  trance  is  curious:  suggestions  given  in  the  trance  may 
be  accepted  and  then  forgotten  or  never  remembered  in  ordinary 
life;  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  reappearing  occasionally 
in  dreams;  conversely  dreams  forgotten  in  ordinary  life  may  be 
remembered  in  the  hypnotic  trance.  These  dream  memories 
of  other  states  of  consdousness  suggest  that  dreams  are  some- 
times the  product  of  a  deeper  stratimi  of  the  personality  than 
comes  into  play  in  ordinary  waking  life.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  this  connexion  that  we  judge  of  our  dream  consdousness  by 
our  waking  recollections,  not  directly,  and  our  recollection  of 
our  dreams  is  extraordinarily  fragmentary;  we  do  not  know 
how  far  our  dream  memory  really  extends.  Connected  with 
memory  of  other  states  is  the  question  of  memory  in  dreams  of 
previous  dream  states;  occasionally  a  separate  chain  of  memory, 
analogous  to  a  secondary  personality,  seems  to  be  formed.  We 
may  be  also  conscious  that  we  have  been  dreaming,  and  subse- 
quently, without  intermediate  waking,  relate  as  a  dream  the 
dream  previously  experienced.  In  spite  of  the  irrationality  of 
dreams  in  general,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  earlier  and 
later  portions  of  a  dream  do  not  cohere;  we  may  interpolate  an 
episode  and  again  take  up  the  first  motive,  exactly  as  happens 
in  real  life.  The  strength  of  the  dream  memory  is  shown  by  the 
recurrence  of  images  in  dreams;  a  picture,  the  page  of  a  book, 
or  other  image  may  be  reproduced  before  our  eyes  several  times 


in  the  course  of  a  dream  without  the  slis^test  alteration,  olthou^ 
the  waking  consdousness  would  be  quite  incapable  of  sudi  a  feat 
of  visualizing.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  the  pheno- 
menon of  redreaming;  the  same  dream  may  recur  either  on 
the  same  or  on  different  nights;  this  seems  to  be  in  many  cases 
pathological  or  due  to  drugs,  but  may  also  occur  under  nonnal 
conditions. 

Personality. — ^As  a  rule  the  personality  of  the  dreamer  is 
unchanged;  but  it  also  happens  that  the  confusion  of  identity 
observed  with  regard  to  other  objects  embraces  the  dreamer 
himself;  he  imagines  himself  to  be  some  one  else;  he  is  alter- 
natdy  actor  and  observer;  he  may  see  himself  playing  a  part 
or  may  divest  himself  of  his  body  and  wander  incorporeaUy. 
Ordinary  dreams,  however,  do  not  go  beyond  a  splitting  of 
personality;  we  hold  conversations,  and  are  intensdy  surprised 
at  the  utterances  of  a  dream  figure,  which,  however,  is  merely 
an  alter  ego.  As  in  the  case  of  I^precht  (see  above)  the  informa- 
tion given  by  another  part  of  the  personality  may  not  only 
appear  but  actually  be  novd. 

Supernormal  Dreams. — ^In  addition  to  dreaqis  in  which  there 
is  a  revival  of  memory  or  a  rise  into  consdousness  of  facts 
previously  only  subliminally  cognized,  a  certain  number  of  dreams 
are  on  record  in  which  telepathy  (q.v.)  seems  to  play  a  part; 
much  of  the  evidence  is,  however,  discounted  by  the  possibility 
of  hallucinatory  memory.  Another  dass  of  dreams  (prodromic) 
is  that  in  which  the  abnormal  bodily  states  of  the  direamer  are 
brought  to  his  knowledge  in  sleep,  sometimes  in  a  symbolical 
form;  thus  a  dream  of  battle  or  sanguinary  conflict  may  presage 
a  haemorrhage.  The  increased  power  of  suggestion  which  is 
the  normal  accompaniment  of  the  hypnotic  trance  may  make 
its  appearance  in  dreams,  and  exercise  dther  a  curative  influence 
or  act  capridously  in  producing  hysteria  and  the  tropic  changes 
known  as  **  stigmata."  We  may  meet  with  various  fonns  of 
hyperaesthesia  in  dreams;  quite  apart  from  the  recovery  of 
sight  by  those  who  have  lost  it  wholly  or  in  part  (see  bdow, 
Dreams  of  the  Blind)  ^  we  find  that  the  powers  of  the  senses  may 
undergo  an  intensification,  and,  e.g.,  the  power  of  appreciating 
music  be  enormously  enhanced  in  persons  usually  indifferent  to 
it.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  experience  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  who  tells  in  A  cross,  the  Plains  how  by  self-suggestion 
he  was  able  to  secure  from  his  dreams  the  motives  of  some  of  his 
best  romances. 

Voluntary  Action  in  Dreams. — Connected  with  dreams  volun- 
tarily influenced  is  the  question  of  how  far  dreams  once  initiated 
are  modifiable  at  the  will  of  the  dreamer.  Some  few  observers, 
like  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  Dr  F.  van  Eeden,  record  that  they  can 
at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  control  their  actions  in  their 
dreams,  though  usually  to  a  less  extent  than  their  imagined 
actions  in  waking  life.  Dr  van  Eeden,  for  example,  tells  us  that 
he  has  what  he  calls  a  "  dear  dream  "  once  a  month  «nd  is  able 
to  predetermine  what  he  will  do  when  he  becomes  aware  that 
he  is  dreaming. 

Dreams  of  Children. — Opinions  differ  widdy  as  to  the  age  at 
which  chilch-en  begin  to  dream;  G.  Compayr£  maintains  that 
dreaming  has  been  observed  in  the  fourth  month,  but  reflex 
action  is  always  a  possible  explanation  of  the  observed  facts. 
S.  de  Sanctis  found  that  in  boys  of  deven  only  one  out  of  eight 
said  that  he  dreamt  sddom,  as  against  four  out  of  seven  at  the 
age  of  six;  but  we  cannot  exdude  the  possibility  that  dreams 
were  frequent  but  forgotten.  If  correct,  the  observation  suggests 
that  dreams  appear  comparatively  late.  Individual  cases  of 
dreaming,  or  possibly  of  waking  hallucination,  are  known  as 
early  as  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years;  according  to  de  Sanctis 
dreams  occur  before  the  fifth  year,  but  are  sddom  remembered; 
as  a  rule  the  consdous  dream  age  begins  with  the  fourth  year; 
speech  or  movement,  however,  in  eariier  years,  thou^  they  may 
be  attributed  to  reflex  action,  are  more  probably  due  to  dreams. 

Dreams  of  the  Old. — In  normal  individuals  above  the  age  of 
sixty-five  de  Sanctis  found  dreams  were  rare;  atmospheric 
influences  seem  to  be  important  elements  in  causing  them; 
memory  of  them  is  weak;  they  are  emotionally  poor,  and  deal 
with  long  past  scenes. 
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Dreams  of  AdvUsr^kay  attempt  to  record  or  influence  our 
dreams  may  be  complicated  by  (a)  direct  suggestion,  leading  to 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  for  which  we  are  looking,  and 
(6)  indirect  suggestion  leading  to  the  more  lively  recollection  of 
dreams  in  general  and  of  certain  dreams  in  particular.  Conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  facts  thus  ascertained 
represent  the  normal  conditions.  According  to  F.  Heerwagen's 
statistics  women  sleep  more  lightly  and  dream  more  than  men; 
the  frequency  of  dreams  is  proportional  to  their  vividness; 
women  who  dream  sleep  longer  than  those  who  do  not;  dreams 
tend  to  become  less  frequent  with  advancing  age.  The  total 
number  of  remembered  dreams  varies  considerably  with  different 
observers,  some  attaining  an  average  of  ten  per  night.  The 
senses'  mainly  active  in  dreams  are,  according  to  one  set  of 
experiments,  vision  in  60%,  hearing  in  5%,  taste  in  3%,  and 
smell  in  x.s%i  where  the  dreamers  had  looked  at  coloured 
papers  before  falling  asleep;  when  taste  or  smell  had  been 
stimulated,  the  visual  dreams  fell  to  about  50  %>  and  the  sense 
stimulated  was  active  twice  as  often  as  it  vfoM  otherwise  be; 
dreams  in  which  motion  was  a  prominent  feature  were  10%  of 
the  former  class,  14%  and  18%  of  the  two  latter.  Experiments 
by  J.  Hourly  Void  show  even  more  distinctly  the  influence  of 
suggestion  both  as  to  the  form,  visual  or  otherwise,  and  the 
content  (colours  and  forms  of  objects)  of  dreams.  According  to 
most  observers  dreams  are  most  vivid  and  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  3o  and  as,  but  H.  Maudsley  puts  the  maximum  between 
30  and  35.  De  Sanctis  got  replies  from  165  men  and  55  women : 
the  proportion  between  the  sexes  closely  agrees  with  the  results 
attained  by  Heerwagen  and  M.  W.  Calkins;  13%  of  men  and 
33%  of  women  said  they  always  dreamt,  37%  and  45%  often, 
50%  and  13%  rarely,  and  the  remainder  (precisely  the  same 
percentage  for  men  and  women — 9.09)  either  did  not  dream  or 
did  not  remember  that  they  dreamt.  Nearly  twice  as  many 
women  as  men  had  vivid  dreams;  in  the  matter  of  complication 
of  the  dream  experiences  the  sexes  are  about  equal;  daily  life 
supplies  more  material  in  the  dreams  of  men;  nearly  twice  as 
many  women  as  men  remember  their  dreams  clearly,  a  fact 
whidi  hangs  together  to  some  extent  with  the  vividness  of  the 
dreams,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  vivid  dream  is  well 
remembered.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  emotional 
character  of  dreams;,  some  observers  report  twice  as  many 
onpieasant  dreams  as  the  reverse;  in  other  cases  the  emotions 
seem  to  be  absent;  others  again  have  none  but  pleasing  dreams. 
Individual  experience  also  varies  very  largely  as  to  the  time 
when  most  dreams  are  experienced;  in  some  cases  the  great 
majority  are  subsequent  to  6.30  kM.\  others  find  that  quite  half 
occur  before  4.0  a.m. 

Dreamt  oftke  NeuropatkiCf  Insane,  IdiotSf  (re. — Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  dreams  of  hysterical  subjects.  It  appears 
that  their  dreams  are  specially  liable  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
their  waking  life,  pcrh^  because  they  do  not  distinguish  them, 
any  more  than  their  waking  hallucinations,  from  reality.  P. 
Janet  maintains  that  the  cause  of  hysteria  may  be  sought  in  a 
dream.  The  dreams  of  the  hysterical  have  a  tendency  to  recur. 
Epileptic  subjects  dream  less  than  the  hysterical,  and  their  dreams 
are  seldom  of  a  terrifying  nature;  certain  dreams  seem  to  take  the 
place  of  an  epileptic  attack.  Dreaming  seems  to  be  rare  in 
idiots.  De  Sanctis  divides  paranoiacs  into  three  classes:  (a) 
those  with  systematized  delusions,  (6)  those  with  frequent 
hallucinations,  and  (c)  degenerates; — the  dreams  of  the  first 
class  resemble  their  ddusions;  the  second  class  is  distinguished 
by  the  complexity  of  its  dreams;  the  third  by  their  vividness,  by 
their  delusions  of  megalomania,  and  by  their  influence  on  daily 
life.  Alcoholic  subjects  have  vivid  and  terrifying  dreams, 
characterized  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  animals  in  them,  and 
delirium  tremens  may  originate  during  sleep. 

Dreams  0/  the  Blind,  Deaf,  ffc.-^As  regards  visual  dreams  the 
blind  fall  into  three  classes— (i)  those  who  are  blind  from  birth  or 
become  blind  before  the  age  of  five;  (2)  those  who  become  blind 
at  the  "  critical  age  "  from  five  to  seven;  (3)  those  who  become 
blind  after  the  age  of  seven.  The  dreams  of  the  first  class  are 
non-visual;  but  in  the  dreams  of  Helen  Keller  there  are  traces  of 


a  visual  content;  the  second  class  sometimes  has  visual  dreams; 
the  third  class  does  not  differ  from  normal  persons,  though  visual 
dreams  may  fade  away  after  many  years  of  blindness.  In  the 
case  of  the  partially  blind  the  clearness  of  vision  in  a  dream 
exceeds  that  of  normal  life  when  the  partial  loss  of  sight  occurred 
in  the  sixth  or  later  years.  The  education  of  Helen  Keller  is 
interesting  from  another  point  of  view;  after  losing  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  in  infancy  she  began  her  education  at  seven 
years  and  was  able  to  articulate  at  eleven;  it  is  recorded 
that  she  "talked"  in  her  dreams  soon  after.  This  accords 
with  the  experience  of  normal  individuals  who  acquire  a  foreign 
language.  Her  extraordinary  memory  enables  her  to  recall 
faintly  some  traces  of  the  sunlit  period  of  her  life,  but  they 
hardly  affect  her  dreams,  so  far  as  can  be  judged .  The  dreams  of 
the  blind,  according  to  the  records  of  F.  Hitschmann,  present 
some  peculiarities;  animak  as  well  as  man  speak;  toothache  and 
bodily  pains  are  perceived  as  such;  impersonal  dreaming, 
taking  the  form  of  a  drama  or  reading  aloud,  is  found;  and  he 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  reproduce  or  create  verse. 

Dreams  of  Animals. — We  are  naturally  reduced  to  inference  in 
dealing  with  animals  as  with  very  young  children;  but  various 
observations  seem  to  show  that  dreams  are  common  in  older  dogs, 
especially  after  hunting  expeditions;  in  young  dogs  sleep  seems  to 
be  quieter;  dogs  accustomed  to  the  chase  seem  to  dream  more 
than  other  kinds. 

Dreams  among  the  Non-European  Peoples. — ^In  the  lower 
stages  of  culture  the  dream  is  regarded  as  no  less  real  and  its 
personages  as  no  less  objective  than  those  of  the  ordinary  waking 
life;  this  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  habit  of  mind  of  such  peoples 
(see  ANimsM) ,  but  possibly  in  some  measure  also  to  the  occurrence 
of  veridical  dreams  (see  Telepathy).  In  either  case  the  savage 
explanation  is  animistic,  and  animism  is  commonly  assumed  to 
have  been  developed  very  largely  as  a  result  of  theorising 
dreams.  Two  explanations  of  a  dream  arc  found  among  the 
lower  races:  (x)  that  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  goes  out,  and  visits 
his  friends,  living  or  dead,  his  old  haunts  or  unfamiliar  scenes  and 
so  on;  or  (2)  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  and  others  come  to  visit 
him,  either  of  their  own  motion  or  at  divine  command.  In 
either  of  the  latter  cases  or  at  a  higher  stage  of  culture  when  the 
dream  is  regarded  as  god-sent,  though  no  longer  explained  in 
terms  of  animism,  it  is  often  regarded  as  oracular  (see  Oracle), 
the  explanation  being  sometimes  symbolical,  sometimes  simple. 

There  are  two  classes  of  dreams  which  have  a  special  import- 
ance in  the  lower  cultures:  (i)  the  dream  or  vision  of  the  initia- 
tion fast;  and  (3)  the  dream  caused  by  the  process  known  as 
incubation,  which  is  often  analogous  to  the  initiation  fast.  In 
many  parts  of  North  America  the  individual  Indian  acquires  a 
tutelaiy  spirit,  known  as  manilo  or  nagual,  by  his  initiation 
dream  or  vision;  the  idea  being  perhaps  that  the  spirit  by  the  act 
of  appearing  shows  its  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  man. 
Similarly,  the  magician  acquires  his  familiar  in  North  America, 
Australia  and  elsewhere  by  dreaming  of  an  animal.  Incubation 
consists  in  retiring  to  sleep  in  a  temple,  sometimes  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  or  other  unusual  spot,  in  order  to  obtain  a  revelation 
through  a  dream.  Fasting,  continence  and  other  observances 
are  frequently  prescribed  as  preliminaries.  Certain  classes  of 
dreams  have,  especially  in  the  middle  ages,  been  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  (see  Demonolocy). 

Classical  and  Medieval  Views  of  Dreams. — Side  by  side  with  the 
prevalent  animistic  view  of  dreams  we  find  in  antiquity  and 
among  the  semi-civilized  attempts  at  philosophical  or  physio- 
logical explanations  of  dreams.  Democritus,  from  whom  the 
Epicureans  derived  their  theory,  held  the  cause  of  them  to  be 
the  simulacra  or  phantasms  of  corporeal  objects  which  are 
constantly  floating  about  the  atmosphere  and  attack  the  soul 
in  sleep — ^a  view  hardly  distinguishable  from  animism.  Aristotle, 
however,  refers  them  to  the  impressions  left  by  objects  seen  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body;  he  further  remarks  on  the  exaggeration 
of  slight  stimuli  when  they  are  incorporated  into  a  dream;  a 
small  sound  becomes  a  noise  like  thunder.  Plato,  too,  connects 
dreaming  with  the  normal  waking  operations  of  the  mind; 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  this  only  for  dreams  which  take 
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place  after  meals,  the  remainder  being  supernatural.  Cicero, 
however,  takes  the  view  that  they  are  simply  natural  occurrences 
no  more  and  no  less  than  the  mental  operations  and  sensations 
of  the  waking  state.  The  pathological  side  of  dreams  attracted 
the  notice  of  physicians.  Hippocrates  was  disposed  to  admit 
that  some  dreams  might  be  divine,  -but  held  that  others  were 
premonitory  of  diseased  states  of  the  body.  Galen  took  the  same 
view  in  some  of  his  speculations. 

Symbolical  interpretations  are  combined  with  pathological 
no  less  than  animistic  interpretations  of  dicams;  they  are 
also  extremely  common  among  the  lower  classes  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  but  in  this  case  no  consistent  explanation  of 
their  importance  for  the  divination  of  future  events  is  usually 
discoverable.  Among  the  Greeks  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  (ch.  xlvi., 
xlvii.)  explains  dreams  as  prophetic  visions  received  by  the  lower 
appetitive  soul  through  the  liver;  their  interpretation  requires 
intelligence.  The  Stoics  seem  to  have  held  that  dreams  may  be 
a  divine  revelation,  and  more  than  one  volume  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  has  come  down  to  us,  the  most  important  being 
perhaps  the  'Oycipoxpirucd  of  Daldianus  Artemidorus.  We  6nd 
parallels  to  this  in  a  Mussulman  work  by  Gabdorrachaman, 
translated  by  Pierre  Vattier  under  the  name  of  OnirocrUe 
mussulman,  and  in  the  numerous  books  on  the  interpretation  of. 
dreams  which  circulate  at  the  present  day.  In  Siam  dream  books 
are  found  {Intern.  Arckiv  filr  Antkt,  viii.  150);  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Australian  medicine  man  is  to  decide  how  a 
dream  is  to  be  interpreted. 

Modem  Views. — ^The  doctrine  of  Descartes  that  existence 
depended  upon  thought  naturally  led  his  followers  to  maintain 
that  the  mind  is  always  thinking  and  consequently  that  dreaming 
is  continuous.  Locke  replied  to  this  that  men  are  not  always 
conscious  of  dreaming,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  conceived  that  the 
soul  of  the  sleeping  man  should  this  moment  be  thinking,  while 
the  soul  of  the  waking  man  cannot  recollect  in  the  next  moment 
a  jot  of  all  those  thoughts.  That  we  always  dream  was  main- 
tained by  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  others;  the 
latter  refutes  the  argument  of  Locke  by  the  just  observation 
that  the  somnambulist  has  certainly  been  conscious,  but  fails 
to  recall  the  fact  when  he  returns  to  the  normal  state. 

It  has  been  commonly  held  by  metaphysicians  that  the  nature 
of  dreams  is  explained  by  the  suspension  of  volition  during 
sleep;  Dugald  Stewart  asserts  that  it  is  not  wholly  dormant 
but  loses  its  hold  on  the  faculties,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the 
incoherence  of  dreams  and  the  apparent  reality  of  dream  images. 

Cudworth,  from  the  orderly  sequence  of  dream  combinations 
and  their  novelty,  argues  that  the  state  arises,  not  from  any 
"  fortuitous  dancings  of  the  spirits,"  but  from  the  "  phantastical 
power  of  the  soul."  According  to  K.  A.  Schemer,  dreaming 
is  a  decentralization  of  the  movement  of  life;  the  ego  becomes 
purely  receptive  and  is  merely  the  point  around  which  the 
peripheral  life  plays  in  perfect  freedom.  Hobbes  held  that 
dreams  all  proceed. from  the  agitation  of  the  inward  parts  of  a 
man's  body,  which,  owing  to  their  connexion  \>ith  the  brain, 
serve  to  keep  the  latter  in  motion.  For  Schopenhauer  the  cause 
of  dreams  is  the  stimulation  of  the  brain  by  the  internal  regions 
of  the  organism  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 
These  impressions  the  mind  afterwards  works  up  into  quosi- 
realities  by  means  of  its  forms  of  q)ace,  time,  causality,  &c. 

Bim:iOGRAPHV.— For  full  Ibts  of  books  and  articles  sec  J.  M. 
Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  bibliography  volume  (1906). 
and  S.  de  Sanctis.  /  Sogni,  also  translated  in  Gennan  with  additions 
as  Die  Trdume.  Important  works  are:— Bini,  Uber  den  Traum; 
Giessler.  Aus  den  Tiefen  des  TraumUbensi}Asi\XTy,  Le  Sommeii  et  Us 
rives;  Radcstock.  Schlaf  und  Traum;  Te«sii.  Let  Rhes;  Spitta, 
ScUaf  und  Traumtttsidnde,  For  super-normal  dreams  see  F.  W.  H. 
Myers.  Human  Personality,  vol.  i.,  and  Proc.  S.P.R,  viii.  362.  For 
volunUry  dreams  see  Ptoc.  S.P.R.  iv.  241,  xvii.  11  a.  On  prophetic 
dreams  see  Monist,  xt.  161;  BuU.  Soc.  Anth,  (Paris,  1901),  196, 
(1903),  aaS;  Rev.  de  synthase  historique  (1901).  151*  &c.  On  m- 
cut»tion  see  Deubner,  De  incubatione;  Maury,  La  Ma  fie.  On  the 
dreams  of  American  Indians  see  Handbooh  of  American  Indians 
(Washington,  1907),  s.v.  "  Dreams "  and  "  Manito."  On  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  sec  Freud,  Die  Traumdeutunt^.  Other  works 
are  P.  <>eenwood.  Imagination  in  Dreams;  Hutchinson.  Dreams 
and  their  Meamngs,  (N.  W.  T.) 


DRBDOB  AND  DRBDOIKO.  The  word  "dredge"  b  used 
in  two  senses,  (i)  From  Mid.  Eng.  dragie,  through  Fr.  dragte^ 
from  Or.  rpaynttara,  sweetmeats,  it  means  a  confection  of  sugar 
formed  with  seeds,  bits  of  spice  or  medicinal  agents.  The  word 
in  this  sense  b  obsolete,  but  survives  in  *'  dredger,"  a  box  with  a 
perforated  top  used  for  sprinkling  such  a  sagar-mixtuxc,  flour 
or  other  powdered  substance.  "  Dredge  "  is  also  a  local  terra 
for  a  mixed  crop  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together  (^  maslin  " 
or  "  mesUn,"  cf.  Fr.  driigU),  and  in  mining  is  an)lied  to  ore 
of  a  mixed  value.  ( 3)  Connected  with  "  drag,"  or  at  least  derived 
from  the  same  loot,  dredge  or  dredger  is  a  mechanical  appliance 
for  collecting  together  and  drawing  to  the  surface  ("  dcvdging  '*) 
objects  and  material  from  the  beds  of  rivers  or  the  bottcte  of  the 
sea.  In  the  following  account  the  operations  of  dredging  in  this 
sense  are  discussed  (x)  as  involved  in  hydraulic  engineering,  (2) 
in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  naturalist  in  marine  biology. 

z.  Hydraulic  Engineering 

Dredging  is  the  name  given  by  engineers  to  the  prooesa  of 
excavating  materials  under  water,  raising  them  to  the  surface 
and  deporting  them  in  barges,  or  delivering  them  through  a 
shoot,  a  longitudinal  conveyor,  or  pipes,  to  the  place  where  it  b 
desired  to*  deposit  them.  It  has  long  been  useful  in  works  of 
marine  and  hydraulic  engineering,  and  has  been  brou^t  in 
modem  times  to  a  state  of  high  perfection. 

The  employment  of  dredging  plant  and  the  selection  of  q>ecial 
appliances  to  be  used  in  different  localities  and  in  varying 
drcimistances  require  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  <m  the 
part  of  the  engineer.  In  rivers  and  estuaries  where  the  bottom 
is  composed  of  light  soib,  and  where  the  scour  of  the  tide  can  be 
governed  by  training  walls  and  other  works  constructed  at 
reasonable  expense,  so  as  to  keep  the  channel  dear  without 
dredging,  it  is  manifest  that  dredging  machinery  with  its  large 
cost  for  working  expenses  and  for  annual  upkeep  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  bottom 
consists  of  clay,  rock  or  other  hard  substances,  dredging  must^ 
in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  be  employed  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  channd  which  it  b  sou|^t  to  improve.  In  some 
instances,  such  as  the  river  Misstssi|^,  a  deep  channel  has  for 
many  years  been  maintained  by  jetties,  with  occasional  resort 
to  dredging  to  preserve  the  required  channel  section  and  to 
hasten  its  enlargement.  The  bar  of  the  river  Mersey  bum. 
from  land,  and  the  cost  of  training  works  would  be  so  great  as  to 
forbid  their  construction;  but,  by  a  capital  expenditure  of 
£130,000  and  an  annual,  expense  of  £20,000  for  three  jrears,  the 
depth  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide  has  been  increased  by 
dredging  from  11  ft.  to  27  ft.,  the  channd  being  1500  ft.  wide. 

"  Bag  and  Spoon "  Dredger. — ^The  first  employment  of 
machinery  for  dndging  b,  like  the  discovery  of  the  canal  lock, 
claimed  by  Holland  and  Italy,  in  both  of  which  countries  it  b 
believed  to  have  been  in  use  before  it  was  introduced  into 
Britain.  The  Dutch,  at  an  early  period,  used  what  b  termed 
the  "  bag  and  spoon  "  dredger  for  cleansing  thdr  canals.  The 
"spoon"  consisted  of  a  ring  of  iron  about  2  ft.  in  diameter 
flattened  and  steeled  for  about  a  third  of  its  circumference  and 
having  a  bag  of  strong  leather  attached  to  it  by  leathern  thoogs. 
The  ring  and  bag  Were  fixed  to  a  pole  which  was  lowered  to  the 
bottoin  from  the  side  of  a  barge  mooied  in  the  canal  01  river. 
The  "  spoon  "  was  then  dragged  along  the  bottom  by  a  rope 
made  fast  to  the  iron  ring  actuated  by  a  windlass  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barge,  the  pole  being  prevented  from  rising  by  a 
hitched  rope  which  caused  the  "  spoon  "  to  penetrate  the  bottom 
andfiUthebag.  When  the  "  spoon  "  reached  the  end  of  the  barge 
where  the  windlass  was  placed,  the  winding  was  stiU  continued, 
and  the  suspended  rope  being  nearly  perpendicular  the  "  bag  " 
was  raised  to  the  gunwale  of  the  barge  and  the  excavated 
material  emptied  into  the  barge.  The  "  bag  "  was  then  hauled 
back  to  the  opposite  end  to  be  lowered  for  another  supply.  This 
system  is  still  in  use,  but  b  only  adaptable  to  a*limitcxl  depth  of 
water  and  a  soft  bottom;  it  has  been  laigdy  used  in  canals  and 
frequently  in  the  Thames.  At  the  Fosdyke  Canal  in  Lincobshiic 
135,000  tons  were  rabed  in  the  manner  described.    According 
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to  J.  J.  Webster  {Proc.  Inst.  C,  B.  vol.  89),  the  first  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  for  dredging  operations  was  to  a  "^poon 
&  bag  "  dredger  for  cleansing  Sunderland  harbour,  the  engine 
being  made  by  Messrs  Boulton  &  Watt  of  Soho,  Birmingham. 

Drtdging  by  Bucket  between  Two  Lighters. — Another  plan  of 
dredging,  practised  at  an  early  period  in  rivers  of  considerable 
breadth,  was  to  moor  two  barges,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
Between  them  was  slung  an  iron  dredging  bucket,  which  was 
attached  to  both  barges  by  chains  wound  on  the  baneb  of  a 
crab  winch  worked  by  six  men  in  one  barge  and  round  a  simple 
windlass  worked  by  two  men  in  the  other  barge.  The  bucket, 
being  lowered  at  Uie  side  of  the  barge  carrying  the  windlass, 
was  drawn  across  the  bottom  of  the  river  by  the  crab  winch  on 
the  other  barge;  and  having  been  raised  and  emptied,  it  was 
hauled  across  by  the  opposite  windlass  for  repetition  of  the 
process.    This  process  was  in  use  in  the  River  Tay  until  1833. 

Bucket  Ladder .  Dredgers. — The  earliest  record  of  a  bucket 
Udder  dredger  is  contained  in  the  first  paper  of  the  first  volume 
X1836)-  of  the  TrcMsactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
This  machine  was  brought  into  use  at  the  Hull  Docks  about 
1782.    The  bucket  chain  was  driven  by  two  horses  working  a 
hone-gear  on  the  deck  of  the  vesseL    The  buckets  were  con- 
structed of  I  in.  bars  of  iron  spaced  \  in.  apart,  and  were  4  ft. 
king,  13  in.  deep,  za  in.  wide  at  the  mouth  and  about  6  in.  wide 
at  the  bottom.    This  dredger  raised  about  30  tons  per  hour  at  the 
cost  of  a|d.  per  ton,  which  covered  the  wages  of  three  men  working 
the  dredger,  eight  men  working  the  lighters  and  the  keep  of  three 
horses.    A  dredger  of  this  kind  and  power  would  only  work  in 
ballast,  mud  or  other  soft  material,  but  the  machine  was  gradu- 
ally improved  and  increased  in  capacity  and  power  by  different 
manufacturers  until  it  became  a  very  efficient  machine  in  skilful 
hands,  excavating  and  raising  material  from  depths  of  5  .ft.  to 
60  ft.  of  water  at  a  cost  not  very  different  from,  and  in  many 
cases  less  than,  that  at  which  the  same  work  could  be  performed 
on  land.    With  the  powerful  dredgers  now  constructed,  almost 
all  materials,  except  solid  rock  or  very  large  boulders,  can  be 
dredged  with  ease.    Loose  gravel  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
material  to  work  in,  but  a  powerful  dredger  will  readUy  break  up 
and  raise  indurated  beds  of  gravel,  clay  and  boulders,  and  has 
even  found  its  way  through  the  surface  of  soft  rock,  though  it 
will  not  penetrate  very  far  into  it.    In  some  cases  steel  diggers 
alternating  with  the  buckets  on  the  bucket  frame  have  been 
sifccessf ully  employed.    The  construction  of  large  steam  dredgers 
is  now  carried  on  by  many  engineering  firms.    The  main  feature 
of  the  machine  is  the  bucket  ladder  which  is  hung  at  the  top  end 
by  eye  straps  to  the  frame  of  the  vessel,  and  at  the  lower  end  by 
a  chain  reived  in  purchase  blocks  and  connected  to  the  hoisting 
gear,  so  that  the  ladder  may  be  raised  and  lowered  to  suit  the 
varying  depths  of  water  in  which  the  dredger  works.    The  upper 
tumbler  for  working  the  bucket  chain  is  generally  square  or 
pentagonal  in  form  and  made  of  steel  with  loose  steel  wearing 
pieces  securely  bolted  to  it.    The  tumbler  is  securely  keyed  to 
the  steel  shaft  which  is  connected  by  gearing  and  shafting  to 
the  steam  engine,  a  friction  block  being  inserted  at  a  convenient 
point  to  prevent  breakage  should  any  hidden  obstacle  causing 
unusual  strain  be  met  with  in  the  path  of  the  buckets.    The 
lower  tumbler  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  upper  tumbler, 
but  is  usually  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  in  shape.    The  buckets 
are  generally  made  with  steel  backs  to  which  the  plating  of  the 
buckets  is  riveted;  the  cutting  edge  of  the  buckets  consists  of  a 
strong  steel  bar  suitably  shaped  and  riveted  to  the  body.    The 
intermediate  links  are  made  of  hammered  iron  or  steel  with 
removable  steel  bushes  to  take  the  wear  of  the  connecting  pins, 
which  are  also  of  steel. .  The  hoisting  gear  may  be  driven  either 
from  the  main  engine  by  frictional  gearing  or  by  an  independent 
set  of  engines.    Six  anchors  and  chains  worked  by  powerful  steam 
crabs  are  provided  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  dredger  in 
regard  to  its  work. 

Barge4oading  Dredgers  used  formerly  to  be  provided  with  twd 
bdders,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  or  contained  in  wells 
formed  in  the  vessel  near  each  side.  Two  ladders  were  adopted, 
partly  to  permit  the  dredger  to  excavate  the  material  close  to  a 


quay  or  wall,  and  partly  to  enable  one  ladder  to  work  while  the 
other  was  being  repaired.  Bucket  ladder  dredgers  are  now, 
however,  generally  constructed  with  one  central  ladder  working 
in  a  well;  frequently  the  bucket  ladder  projects  at  either  the 
head  or  stem  of  the  vessel,  to  enable  it  to  cut  its  own  way  through 
a  shoal  or  bank,  a  construction  which  has  been  found  very  useful. 
In  one  modification  of  this  method  the  bucket  ladder  is  supported 
upon  a  traversing  frame  which  slides  along  the  fixed  framing  of 
the  dredger  and  moves  the  bucket  ladder  forward  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  sufficiently  lowered  to  clear  the  end  of  the  well.  In 
places  where  a  large  quantity  of  dredging  has  to  be  done,  a 
stationary  dredger  with  three  or  four  large  hopper  barges  proves 
generally  to  be  the  most  economical  kind  of  pknt.  .It  has, 
however,  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  large  capital  expenditure, 
whUe  the  dredger  and  its  attendant  barges  take  up  an  amount 
of  space  which  is  sometimes  inconvenient  where  traffic  is  large 
and  the  navigable  width  luirrow;.  The  principal  improvements 
made  in  barge-loading  dredgers  have  been  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  buckets  and  the  strength  of  the  dredging  gear,  the 
application  of  moreeconomical  engines  for  working  the  machinery, 
and  the  use  of  frictional  gearing  for  driving  the  ladder-hoisting 
gear.  It  is  very  important  that  the  main  drive  be  fitted  with 
the  friction  blocks  or  dutches  before  alluded  to. 

Up  to  the  year  1877  dredrav  were  seldom  made  with  buckets 
of  a  capacity  exceeding  9  cub.  ft.,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been 
gradually  increased  m  capacity.  In  the  dredger  "  Melbourne." 
constructed  by  Messrs  William  Simons  &  Co.  to  the  design  and 
Specification  ot  Messrs  Coode,  Son  &  Matthews,  about  the  year  1886, 
the  buckets  had  a  capacity  of  23  cub.  ft.,  the  dredger  being  capable 
of  making  37  ft.  of  water.  The  driving  power  consists  of  two  pairs  of 
surface-condensing  engines,  each  of  250  i.h.p.,  having  cylinders  so  in. 
and  40  in.  in  diameter  respectively,  with  a  Ao  in.  stroke,  the  boiler 
pressure  being  90  lb  per  sq.  in.  The  vessel  is  200  ft.  long  by  36  ft. 
wide  and^  1 1  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  is  driven  by  twin  screw  propellers. 
The  gearing  is  arranged  so  that  either  pair  of  engines  can  be  em- 
ployed for  dredging.  The  speed  under  steam  u  7  knots,  and  in  free- 
getting  material  800  tons  per  hour  can  be  dredged  with  ease.  On 
one  occasion  the  dredger  loaded  400  tons  in  20  minutes.  The  speed 
of  the  bucket  chain  is  8^  lineal  ft.  per  minute.  The  draught  of  the 
dredger  in  working  trim  is  7  ft.  forward  and  9  ft.  aft.  The  efficiency 
of  the  machine,  or  the  net  work  in  raising  materials  compared  with 
the  power  exerted  in  the  cylinders,  u  about  25%.  The  dredged 
materbl  is  delivered  into  barges  moored  alongside.  Contrasting 
favourably  with  former  experience,  the  "  Melbourne  "  worked  for 
the  first  six  months  without  a  single  breakage.  She  is  fitted  with 
very  powerful  mooring  winches,  a  (krtail  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  ensure  efficiency  in  working. 

The  "St  Austell"  (Plate  I.  fig.  3),  a  powerful  baive-Ioading 
dredger  195  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  6  in.  oeam  by  13  ft.  deep,  mtcd  with 
twin-screw  compound  surface-condensing  propclline  engines  of 
1000  i.h.p.,  either  set  of  engines  being  available  for  aredging,  was 
constructed  for  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport,  by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons 
&  Co.  in  1896.  This  drragcr  loaded  thirty-five  500-ton  hopper 
barges  in  the  week  ending  April  2,  1898.  dredging  17,500  tons  of 
material  in  the  working  time  of  29  hours  5  minutes. 

An  instance  of  a  still  larger  and  more  powerful  dredger  b  the 
"Devclant,"  constructed  by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons  &  Co.,  for  Nicolaiev. 
South  Russia.  She  is  a  bow-well,  barge-loading,  bucket  ladder 
dredger,  with  a  length  of  186  ft.,  a  breadth,  moulded,  of  36  ft.,  and  a 
depth,  moulded,  of  13  ft.  The  bucket  ladder  is  of  sufficient  length 
to  dredge  36  ft.  below  the  water  level.  The  buckets  arc  exceptiona  lly 
large,  each  having  a  capacity  of  ^6  cub.  ft.,  or  fully  two  tons  weight  of 
material,  giving  a  lifting  capacity  of  1890  tons  per  hour.  At  the 
dredging  trials  2000  tons  of  spoil  were  lifted  in  one  hour  with  an 
expenditure  of  250  i.h.p.  The  propelling  power  is  supplied  by  one 
pair  of  compound  surface-condensing  marine  engines  of  850  i.h.p., 
having  two  cylindrical  boilers  constructed  for  a  working  pressure 
of  120  lb  per  sq.  in.  Each  boiler  is  capable  of  supplying  steam  to 
either  the  propelling  or  dredging  machinery,  thus  allowing  the  vcsfcI 
to  always  nave  a  boiler  in  reserve.  On  the  trials  a  speed  of  8|  knots 
was  obtained.  The  bucket  ladder,  which  weighs- over  100  tons,  ex- 
clusive of  dredgings,  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  set  of  independent 
engines.  For  manceuvring,  powerful  winches  driven  by  independent 
engines  are  jilaced  at  the  bow  and  stem.  The  vessel  is  fitted 
throughout  with  electric  light,  arc  lamps  being  provided  above  the 
deck  to  enable  dredging  to  be  carried  on  at  flight.  Steam  steering 
gear,  a  repairing  shop,  a  three-ton  crane,  and  alithe  latest  appliances 
are  installed  on  board. 

The  '•  D^rocheuse  "  (Plate  II.  fig.  12).  constructed  by  Me»frs 
Lobnits  &  Co.,  is  a  good  example  of  the  dredger  fitted  with  iheir 
patent  rock  cutters,  as  used  on  the  Suez  Canal.  These  rock  cutters 
consist  of  stamps  passing  down  through  the  bottom  of  the  dredger, 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  bucket  chain,  and  are  employed  for  break- 
ing up  rock  in  front  of  the  bucket  ladder  so  that  it  may  be  raised  by 
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buckctsaf terwards.  This  fyttem  of  subaqueous  rockcutttn^  plant,  on 
Messrs  Lobnitz's  patent  system,  was  effectively  employed  m  deepen- 
ing the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  removed  a  considerable  length 
of  rock,  increasing  the  depth  of  water  from  26  ft.  to  28  ft.  at  a  cost 
of  about  od.  per  cub.  yd.  A  full  and  illustrated  descrmtton  of  this 
plant,  and  of  a  similar  plant  supplied  to  the  Argentine  Government, 
was  published  in  EneineeriMg  of  August  17.  1906.  An  illustration 
of  a  Ducket  of  54  cub.  ft.  capacity  constructed  by  Messrs  Lobnttz 
&  Co.  is  given  (Plate  II.  fig.  11).  from  which  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  dredging  machinery  as  developed  in  recent  practice  may  be  ob- 
tained.  In  regard  to  the  depth  of  water  thAt  can  be  obtained  by ' 
dredging,  it  .is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dredger  "  Diver,"  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Hunter  &  English  for  Mr  Samuel  Williams  of 
London,  is  capable  of  working  in  60  ft.  of  water.  In  this  vessel  an 
ingenious  arrangement  was  devised  by  Mr  \^lliams,  by  which  part 
qf  the  weight  of  the  dredger  was  balanced  while  the  ladder  itself 
could  be  drawn  up  througn  the  bucket  well  and  placed, upon  the 
deck,  enabling  a  long  ladder  to  be  used  for  a  comparatively  short 
vessel.  The  "  Tilbury  "  dredger,  also  constructed  by  Messrs  Hunter 
&  English,  was  able  to  dredge  to  a  depth  of  45  ft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Hopper  Barges.— To  receive  the  materials  excavated  by  barge- 
loading  dredgers,  steam  hopper  barges  are  now  generally 
employed,  capable  of  carrying  500  tons  or  more  of  excavation 
and  of  steaming  loaded  at  a  speed  of  about  9  m.  per  hour.  These 
hopper  barges  are  made  with  hinged  flaps  in  their  bottoms, 
which  can  be  opened  when  the  place  of  deposit  is  reached  and 
the  dredgings  easily  and  quickly  discharged. 

Good  examples  of  these  vessels  are  the  two  steam  hopper  barges 
built  for  the  Conservators  of  the  river  Thames  in  1898.  The 
dimensions  arc:  length  190  ft.,  breadth  30  ft.,  depth  13  ft. 
3  in.,  hopper  capacity  900  tons.  They  are  propelled  by  a  set  of 
triple  expansion  engines  of  1200  i.h.p.,  with  two  return-tube 
boilers  having  a  working  pressure  of  160  lb.  Special  appliances 
arc  provided  to  work  the  hopper  doors  by  steam  power  from 
independent  engines  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  hopper. 
A  steam  windlass  is  fixed  forward  and  a  steam  capstan  aft.  The 
vessels  arc  fitted  with  cabins'  for  the  officers  and  crew.  On 
their  trial  trip,  the  hoppers  having  their  full  load,  a  speed  of 
II  knots  was  obtained,  the  coal  consumption  being  1-44  lb 
per  i.h.p. 

Methods  of  Dredging.— In  river  dredging  two  systems  are 
pursued.  One  plan  consists  in  excavating  a  series  of  longitudinal 
furrows  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stream;  the  other  in  dredging 
cross  furrows  from  side  to  side  of  the  river.  It  is  found  that 
inequalities  are  left  between  the  longitudinal  furrows  when  that 
system  is  practised,  which  do  not  occur,  to  the  same  extent,  in 
side  or  cross  dredging;  and  cross  tlredging  leaves  a  more  uniform 
bottom.  In  either  case  the  dredger  is  moored  from  the  head 
and  stem  by  chains  about  250  fathoms  in  length.  These  chains 
in  improved  dredgers  are  wound  round  windlasses  worked  by 
the  engine,  so  that  the  vessel  can  be  moved  ahead  or  astern  by 
simply  throwing  them  into  or  out  of  gear.  In  longitudinal 
dredging  the  vessel  is  worked  forward  by  the  head  chain,  while 
the  buckets  are  at  the  same  time  performing  the  excavation,  so 
that  a  longitudinal  trench  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
After  proceeding  a  certain  length,  the  dredger  is  stopped  and 
permitted  to  drop  down  and  commence  a  new  longitudinal 
furrow,  parallel  to  the  first  one.  In  cross  dredging,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vessel  is  supplied  with  four  additional  moorings,  two 
on  each  side,  and  these  chains  are,  like  the  head  and  stern  chains, 
wound  rv)und  barrels  worked  by  steam  power.  In  cross  dredging 
we  may  suppose  the  vessel  to  be  moored  at  one  side  of  the 
channel  to  be  excavatc'd.  The  bucket  frame  is  set  in  motion, 
but  instead  of  the  dredger  being  drawn  forward  by  the  head  chain, 
she  is  drawn  across  the  river  by  the  starboard  chains,  and,  having 
reached  the  extent  of  her  work  in  that  direction,  she  is  then 
drawn  a  few  feet  forward  by  the  head  chain,  and  the  bucket 
frame  being  still  in  motion  the  vessel  is  hauled  across  by  the 
port  chains  to  the  side  whence  she  started.  By  means  of  this 
transverse  motion  of  the  dredger  a  series  of  cross  cuts  is  made; 
the  dredger  takes  out  the  whole  excavation  from  side  to  side 
to  a  uniform  depth  and  leaves  no  protuberances  such  as  are 
found  to  exist  between  the  furrows  in  longitudinal  dredging, 
even  when  it  is  executed  with  great  care.  The  two  systems 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  i,  where  A  and  B  are  the 


head  and  stem  moorings,  and  C,  D,  E  and  F  the  side  moorings. 
The  arc  ef  represents  the  coune  of  the  vessel  in  cross  dzcdgiBg; 
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Fig.  I. — Diagram  showing  Moorings  for  Transverse  Dredging' 

while  in  longitudinal  dredging,  as  already  exf^alned,  she  is 
drawn  forward  towards  A,  and  again  dropped  down  to  conimcnce 
a  new  longitudinal  furrow. 

Hopper  Dredgers. — In  places  where  barge-loading  dxedgers 
arc  inconvenient,  owing  to  confined  space  and  interference  with 
navigation,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  curtail  capital  expendi- 
ture, hopper  dredgers  are  convenient  and  economicaL  These 
dredgers  were  first  constructed  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Simons  &  Co. 
of  Renfrew,  who  patented  and  constructed  what  they  call  the 
"  Hopper  Dredger,"  combining  in  itself  the  advantages  of  a 
dredger  for  raising  material  and  a  scow  hopper  vessel  for  con- 
veying it  to  the  place  of  discharge,  both  of  which  services  are 
performed  by  the  same  engines  and  the  same  crew. 

The  vessel  for  this  type  of  dredger  is  made  of  suflSdent  lenglh 
and  floating  capacity  to  contain  its  own  dredgings,  which.it 
carries  out  to  the  depositing  ground  as  soon  as  its  hopper  b  full 
Considerable  time  is  of  course  occupied  in  slipping  and  recoveripg 
moorings,  and  conveying  material  to  the  depositing  ground, 
but  these  disadvantages  are  in  many  instances  counterbalanced 
by  the  fact  that  less  capital  is  required  for  plant  and  that  less 
room  is  taken  up  by  the  dredger.  If  the  depositing  ground  is 
far  away,  the  time  available  for  dredging  is  much  curtailed, 
but  the  four-screw  hopper  dredger  constructed  by  Messrs  Wm. 
Simons  &  Co.  for  Bristol  has  done  good  work  at  the  cost  of 
5d.  per  ton,  including  wages,  repairs,  coals,  grease,  sundries  and 
interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  plant,  notwithstanding  that  the 
material  has  to  be  taken  10  m.  from  the  Bristol  Dock.  She  can 
lift  400  tons  of  stiff  clay  per  hour  from  a  depth  of  36  ft.  bdow 
the  water  line,  and  the  power  required  varies  from  120  IJi.p. 
to  150  i.h.p.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  The 
speed  is  9  knots,  and  4  propellers  are  provided,  two  at  the  head 
and  two  at  the  stern,  to  enable  the  vessel  to  steam  equally  well 
either  way,  as  the  river  Avon  is  too  narrow  to  permit  her  to  be 

turned  round. 

The  hopper  dredger  "La  Puissante  "  (Plate  I.  fig.  4).  constructed 
by  Messrs  wm.  Simons  &  Co.  for  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  for  the  tmpn>ve> 
mcnt  of  Port  Said  Roads,  is  a  fine  example  of  this  class  of  dredger. 
She  is  275  ft.  long  by  47  ft.  beam  by  19  ft.  deep.  The  hopper  capacity 
is  2000  tons,  and  the  draught  loaded  16  ft.  5  in.  The  maximum 
drcdginff  depth  is  40  ft.,  and  the  minimum  dredging  depth  is  only 
limited  by  tne  vessel's  draught,  she  bcin^  able  to  cut  her  own  «av. 
The  buckct'laddcr  works  through  the  well  in  the  stern  and  weighs  «ith 
buckets  120  tons.  The  buckets  have  each  a  capacitor  of  30  cub.  ft. 
and  raised  on  trial  1600  tons  per  hour.  The  dredger  is  propelled  by 
two  sets  of  independent  triple  expansion  suriace-condcnsing  engines 
of  1800  i.h.p.  combined,  working  with  steam  at  160  lb  pressure. 
supplied  by  Two  mild  steel  multitubular  boilers.  Each  set  of  engines 
is  capable  of  driving  the  buckets  independcntl)rat  speeds  of  t6  and 
20  buckets  per  minute.  The  bucket  ladder  is  fitted  with  bufler 
springs  at  its  upper  end  to  lessen  the  shock  when  working  in  a  sea- 
way. The  dredger  can  deliver  the  dredged  material  either  into  its 
own  hopper  or  into  Ijarges  lying  on  either  side.  The  vessel  obtained 
a  speed  of  9!  knots  per  nour  on  trial.  The  coal  consumption  during 
6  hours'  steaming  tnal  was  I '66  lb  per  i.h.p.  hour.  Fig.  9  (Plate  I.) 
shows  a  still  larger  hopper  dredger  by  the  same  constructors. 

Dredgers  fitted  Vfith  Long  Shoot  or  Shore  Delivering  Apparatusj— 
The  first  instance  of  dredgers  being  fitted  with  long  shoots  was 
in  the  Suez  Canal.  The  soil  in  the  lakes  was  very  variable,  the 
surface  being  generally  loose  mud  which  lay  in  some  places  in 
the  sand,  but  frequently  more  or  less  on  hard  clay.  Resort  was 
had  to  ^oots  230  ft.  long,  supported  on  pontoons  connected 
with  the  hull  of  the  dredger.  The  sand  flowed  away  with  a 
moderate  supply  of  water  to  the  shoots  when  they  were  fixed 
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at  an  iodination  of  about  i  in  ao,  but  when  the  sand  was  mixed 
with  shells  these  formed  a  coating  which  prevented  the  stream 
of  water  from  washing  out  the  shoot,  and  even  with  an  inclination 
of  X  in  10  material  could  not  be  delivered.  A  pair  of  endless 
chains  working  down  the  long  shoot  overcame  the  difficulty, 
and  abo  enabled  hard  day  in  lumps  to  be  dealt  with.  One 
dre<?^r  turned  out  about  2000  cub.  yds.  of  thick  clay  in  15  hours, 
and  when  the  day  was  not  hard  it  could  deliver  150,000  cub.  yds. 
in  a  month  for  several  consecutive  months. 

Shore  delivery  has  been  successfully  effected  by  raising  the 
material  by  buckets  in  the  ordinary  way  and  delivering  it  into 
a  vertical  cylinder  connected  with  floating  jointed  pipes  through 
which  the  dredgings  pass  to  the  shore.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  where  the  place  of  deposit  is  near  the  spot  where  the 
material  is  dredged.  Two  plans  have  been  satisfactorily  employed 
for  this  operation.  At  the  Amsterdam  Canal  the  stuff  was 
discharged  from  the  buckets  into  a  vertical  cylinder,  and  after 
being  mingled  with  water  by  a  revolving  Woodford  pump  was 
sent  off  under  a  head  of  pressure  of  4  or  5  ft.  to  the  place  of 
deposit  in  a  semi-fluid  state  through  pipes  made  of  timber, 
hooped  with  iron.  These  wooden  pipes  were  made  in  lengths 
of  about  15  ft.,  connected  with  leather  joints,  and  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  A  somewhat  similar  process  was  also 
employed  on  the  Suez  CanaL 

A  dredger  (Plate  I.  fig.  5),  constructed  by  Mewrs  Hunter  &  Encash 
for  reclamation  works  on  Lake  Copais  in  Greece  was  fitted  with  de- 
tivcry  belts  running  on  rollers  in  steel  lattice  frames  on  each  side  of 
the  vcaad  supported  bv  masts  and  ropes.  It  could  deliver  lOO  cub. 
metres  per  hour  at  85  it.  from  the  centre  of  the  dredger,  at  a  cost  of 
I  •B26.  per  cub.  metre  for  working  expenses,  with  coal  at  453.  per  ton, 
indudina  o*66d.  per  cub.  metre  for  renewal  of  belts,  upon  wnich  the 
wear  and  tear  was  heavy. 

Another  instance  of  the  successful  application  of  shore  delivery 
apparatus  is  that  of  a  drcdgnr  for  Lake  Titicaca,  Peru,  constructed 
by  Messrs  Hunter  &  English,  which  was  fitted  with  long  shoots  on 
both  sides,  conveving  the  dredged  material  about  100  it.  from  the 
centre  of  the  dredger  upon  either  side.  The  shoots  were  supported 
by  shear-legs  and  ropes,  and  were  supplied  with  water  from  a  centri- 
fugal pump  in  the  engine  room.  This  dredger  could  excavate  and 
deliver  I30  cub.  yds.  per  hour  at  a  cost  of  i  '73Sd.  per  cub.  yd.  with  coal 
costing  40s.  per  ton.  If  coal  had  been  available  at  the  ordinary  rate 
in  England  of  208.  per  ton,  the  cost  of  the  dredging  and  delivery 
would  have  been  O'Sid.  per  cub.  yd.  for  wages,  coal,  oil,  &c,  but 
not  induding  the  salary  of  the  superintendent. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  shore  delivering  dredger  is  a  light 
draught  dredger  constructed  by  Messrs  Hunter  &  English  for  the 
Lakes  of  Albufera  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ebro  in  Spain  (Plate  I. 
fig.  6).  The  conditions  laid  down  for  this  dredger  were  that  it  should 
float  in  18  in.  of  water  and  deliver  the  dredged  material  at  90  ft. 
from  the  centre  of  its  own  hull.  In  order  to  meet  these  requirements 
the  vessel  was  made  of  steel  plates  1  in.  thick,  and  longitudinal 

E'rders  from  end  to  end  of  the  vessel,  the  upward  strain  of  flotation 
nax  conveyed  to  them  from  the  skin  plating  by  transverse  bulk- 
heacu  at  short  intervals.  The  dredger  was  94  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide, 
and  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  height  of  the  top  tumbler  above  the  water 
was  3^  ft.  When  completed  the  dredger  drew  17  in.  of  water.  The 
dredgings  were  delivered  by  the  buckets  upon  an  endless  belt,  driven 
from  the  main  compound  surface-condensing  engine,  which  ran  over 
pulleys  supported  upon  a  steel  lattice  girder,  the  outer  end  of  which 
rested  upon  an  independent  pontoon.  This  belt  delivered  the 
dredgings  at  90  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  drcflgcr  round  an  arc  of 
180*.  The  dredger  delivered  125  cub.  yds.  per  hour  of  compact  clay 
at  a  cost  of  l'i6a.  per  cub.  yd.  or  o-86d.  per  ton  for  wages,  coal  and 
stores.  Another  method  of  delivering  dredgings  is  that  of  pneu- 
matic delivery,  introduced  by  Mr  F.  E.  Duckham,  of  the  Mill  wall 
Dock  Co.,  by  which  the  dredgings  arc  delivered  into  cylindrical 
tanks  in  the  dredger,  closed  by  air-tight  doors,  and  arc  expelled  by 
oompresaed  air  dtner  into  the  sea  or  through  long  pipes  to  the  land. 
The  MtUwall  Dock  dredger  is  113  ft.  long,  with  a  beam  of  17  ft.  and 
a  depth  of  12  ft.  The  draught  loaded  is  8  ft.  It  conuins  two 
cylindrical  tanks,  having  a  combined  capacity  of  240  cub.  yds.,  and 
is  fitted  with  compound  engines  of  about  200  i.h.p.,  with  a  20  in. 
air-compressing  c^inder.  The  diacharf|[e  pipe  is  i*^  in.  diameter  by 
150  yds.  long.  The  nozzles  of  the  air-mjcction  pipes  must  not  be 
too  small,  otherwise  the  compressed  air,  instead  of  driving  out  the 
material,  simply  pierces  holes  through  it  and  escapes  through  the 
discharging  ^pe,  carrying  with  it  all  the  liquid  and  thin  material  in 
the  tanks.  The  cost  of  working  the  Millwall  Dock  drcdeer  is  given 
by  Mr  Duckham  at  l*75d.  per  cub.  yd.  of  mud  lifted,  conveyed 
and  deposited  on  land  A50  ft.  from  the  water-side,  for  working  ex- 
penses onl^.  This  dredger  is  believed  to  be  the  first  machine  con- 
structed with  a  traversing  ladder,  as  suggested  by  Captain  Gibson 
when  dock-master  of  the  Millwall  Docks. 


Blasting  combined  with  Dredging. — ^In  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  bottom  is  too  hard  to  be  dredged  until  it  has 
been  to  some  extent  loosened  and  broken  up.  Thus  at  Newry, 
John  Rennie,  after  blasting  the  bottom  in  a  depth  of  from  6  to 
8  ft.  at  low  water,  removed  the  material  by  dredging  at  an 
expense  of  from  4s.  to  ss.  per  cub.  yd.  The  same  process  was 
adopted  by  Messrs  Stevenson  at  the  bar  of  the  Erne  at  Bally- 
shannon,  where,  in  a  situation  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea,  large 
quantities  of  boulder  stones  were  blasted,  and  afterwards  raised 
by  a  dredger  worked  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  zos.  6d.  per  cub.  yd. 
Sir  William  Cubitt  also  largdy  employed  blasting  in  connexion 
with  dredging  on  the  Severn  (see  Prac.  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  iv.  p.  362). 
The  cost  of  blasting  and  dredging  the  marl  beds  is  given  as  being 
4S.  per  cub.  yd.  A  combination  of  blasting  and  dredging  was 
employed  in  1875  by  John  Fowler  of  Stockton  at  the  river  Tees. 
The  chief  novelty  was  in  the  barge  upon  which  the  machinery 
was  fixed.  It  was  58  ft.  by  28  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  had  eight  legs 
which  were  let  down  wheii  the  barge  was  in  position.  The 
legs  were  then  fixed  to  the  barge,  so  that  on  the  tide  falling  it 
became  a  fixed  platform  from  which  the  drilling  was  done. 
Holes  were  bored  and  charged,  and  when  the  tide  rose  the  legs 
were  heaved  up  and  the  barge  removed,  after  which  the  shots 
were  discharged.  There  were  24  boring  tubes  on  the  barge, 
and  that  was  the  limit  which  could  at  any  time  be  done  in  one 
tide.  The  area  over  which  the  blasting  was  done  measured 
500  yds.  in  length  by  200  in  breadth,  a  small  part  being  un- 
covered at  low  water.  The  depth  obtained  in  mid-channd  was 
14  ft.  at  low  water,  the  average  depth  of  rock  blasted  bdng  about 
4  ft.  6  in.  The  holes,  which  were  bored  with  the  diamond  drill, 
varied  in  depth  from  7  to  9  ft.,  the  dlsUnce  between  them 
being  xo  ft.  Dynamite  L\  tin  canisters  fired  by  patent  fuse  was 
used  as  the  explosive,  the  charges  bdng  3  lb  and  under.  The 
rock  is  oolite  shale  of  variable  hardness,  and  the  average  time 
occupied  in  drilling  holes  5  ft.  deep  was  12  minutes.  The 
dredger  raised  the  blasted  rock.  The  cost  for  blasting,  lifting 
and  discharging  at  sea  was  about  4s.  per  cub.  yd.,  including 
interest  on  dredging  and  other  plant  employed.  The  dredger 
sometimes  worked  a  face  of  blasted  material  of  from  7  to  8  ft. 
The  quantity  blasted  was  i  zo,ooo  cub.  yds.,  and  the  contract 
for  blasting  so  as  to  be  lifted  by  the  dredger  was  3s.  id.  per  cub. 
yd.  A  similar  plan  was  adopted  at  Blyth  Harbour  (see  Proc. 
Inst,  C.E,  vol.  8x,  p.  302).  The  cost  of  the  explosives  per  cub. 
yd.  was  is.  4d.,  of  boring  is.  9d.  per  cub.  yd.,  and  of  dredging 
3s.  per  cub.  yd.,  including  repairs,  but  nothing  for  the  use  of 
planL  The  whole  cost  worked  out  at  6s.  xd.  per  cub.  yd.  on 
the  average. 

Sand-pump  Dredgers. — Perhaps  the  most  important  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  dredging  during  recent  years  has 
been  the  emplojrmcnt  of  sand-pump  dredgers,  which  are  very 
useful  for  removing  sandy  bars  where  the  particular  object  is  to 
remove  quickly  a  large  quantity  of  sand  or  other  soft  material. 
They  are,  however,  apt  to  make  large  holes,  and  are  therefore 
not  fitted  for  positions  where  it  is  necessary  to  finish  off  the 
dredging  work  to  a  uniform  flat  bottom,  for  which  purpose 
bucket  dredgers  are  better  adapted.  Pump  dredgers  are,  how- 
ever, admirable  and  economical  machines  for  caro'ing  out  the 
work  for  which  they  arc  spedally  suited. 

In  the  discussion  upon  Mr  J.  J.  Webster's  paper  upon  "  Dredging- 
Appliances  "  {Proc.  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  89)  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1886,  Sir  John  Coode  stated  that  he  had  first  seen  sand- 

f)ump  dredgers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas  in  Holland.  The  ccntri- 
ugal  pump  was  placed  against  the  bulkheads  in  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  sand  and  water  were  delivered  into  a  horizontal 
breeches-piece  Ic.irling  into  two  pipes  running  along  the  full  length 
of  the  hopper.  The  difficulty  01  preventing  the  sand  from  running 
overboard  was  cntirelv  obviated  by  its  being  propelled  by  the  pump 
through  these  pines,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  perforated  by  a  series 
of  holes.  In  addition,  there  were  a  few  small  flap-doors  fixed  at 
intervals,  by  means  of  which  the  men  were  able  to  regulate  the 
discharge.  On  being  tested,  the  craft  pumped  into  its  hopper  400 
tons  of  sand  in  22  minutes.  The  coamings  round  the  wellof  the 
hoppers  were  constructed  with  a  dip,  and  when  the  hopper  was  full 
the  water  ran  over  in  a  steady  stream  on  either  side.  The  proportion 
of  sand  delivered  into  the  hopper  was  about  20%  of  the  total 
capadty  of  the  pump.    The  dredger  was  constructed  by  Messrs 
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Smit  of  Kinderdijk,  near  Rottcfdam.  In  the  aame  dtscusuon 
Mr  A.  A.  Langley,  then  engineer  to  the  Gceat  Eastern  railway,  gave 
particulars  of  a  sand  pump  upon  the  Baan  system,  which  had  been 
used  successfully  at  Lowcstoit.  The  boat  was  60  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide,  and  the  pump  was  2  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  two>bbded  disk. 
The  discharge  pipe  was  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  pump  raised  ^00 
tons  of  sano,  gravel  and  stones  per  hour  as  a  maximumquantity, 
the  average  quantitv  being  about  200  tons  per  hour.  The  depth 
dredged  was  from  7  ft.  to  39  ft.  The  pump  was  driven  by  a  double- 
cylinder  engine,  having  cyhnden  of  9  in.  diameter  by  10  in.  stroke, 
and  making  120  revolutions  per  minute.  An  important  improvement 
was  made  by  fitting  the  worlung  faces  of  the  pump  with  india-rubber, 
which  was  very  successful  and  largely  leduced  the  wear  and  tear. 
The  cost  of  the  dredging  at  Lowestoft  was  given  by  Mr  Langley  at 
2d.  per  ton,  including  delivery  2  m.  out  at  sea.  The  quantity 
dredged  was  about  200,aiK>  tons  per  annum. 

One  of  the  earliest  pumps  to  be  applied  to  dredging  purposes  was 
the  Woodford,  which  consisted  of  a  horizontal  disk  witn  two  or 
more  arms  working  in  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinary 
centrifugal  pump.  The  disk  was  keved  to  a  vertical  shaft  which  was 
driven  m>m  above  b)r  means  of  belts  or  other  gear  coupled  to  an 
ordinary  portable  engine.  The  pump  within  rested  on  the  ground ; 
the  suction  pipe  was  so  arranged  that  water  was  drawn  in  with  the 
sand  or  mud,  the  proportions  being  regulated  to  suit  the  quality  of 
the  material.  The  oischarge  pipe  was  rectangtibr  and  carried  a 
vertical  shaft,  the  whole  apparatus  being  adjustable  to  suit  different 
depths  of  water.  This  arranffement  was  very  effective,  and  has  been 
used  on  many  worlok  Burt  &  Freeman's  sand  pump,  a  modification 
of  the  Woodford  pump,  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Amster- 
dam Ship  Canal,  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  excavations  from 
the  canal  had  to  be  deposited  on  the  banks  some  distance  away  from 
the  dredgers,  and  after  being  raised  by  the  ordinary  bucket  dredger, 
instead  of  being  dischai^iea  into  the  barges,  they  were  led  into  a 
vertical  chamber  on  the  top  side  of  the  pump,  suitable  arrangements 
being  made  for  regulating  the  delivery.  The  pump  waspl  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  made  about  230  revolutions  per  minute.  The  water 
was  drawn  up  on  the  bottom  side  and  mixed  with  the  descending 
mud  on  t^  topside,  and  the  two  were  discharged  into  a  pipe  i^  in. 
in  diameter.  The  discharge  pipe  was  a  special  feature,  ana  consisted 
of  a  aeries  of  wooden  pipes  jointed  together  with  leather  hinges 
and  floated  on  buoys  from  the  dredger  to  the  bank.  In  some  cases 
this  pipe  was  300  \^s.  long,  and  discharged  the  material  8  ft.  above 
the  water  level,  bach  dredger  and  pump  was  capable  of  discharg- 
ing an  average  of  1500  cub.  yds.  per  day  of  12  hourB.  Schmidt  s 
sand  pump  is  claimed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Burt  &  Freeman 
pump.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  wheel  6  ft.  in  diameter,  with  cutters 
revolving  under  a  hood  which  just  allows  the  water  to  pass  under- 
neath. To  the  top  side  of  the  hood  a  20  in.  suction  pipe  from  an 
ordinary  centrifugal  pump  b  attached.  The  pump  is  driven  bv  two 
16  in.  by  20  in.  cylinders,  at  134  revolutions  per  minute,  the  boiler 
pressure  being  9s  lb  per  sq.  in.  This  amxiratus  is  capable  of  ex- 
cavating sticky  blue  clayey  mud,  and  will  deliver  the  material  at 
500  to  650  yds.  distance.  The  best  resulu  are  obtained  when  the 
mixture  of  mud  and  water  b  as  I  to  6*5.  The  average  quantity 
excavated  per  diem  by  the  apparatus  b  1300  cub.  yds.,  the  maximum 
quantity  being  2SOO  cub.  yas. 

Kennard's  sand  pump  b  entirely^  different  from  the  pumps  alrcadv 
described,  and  is  a  direct  application  of  the  ordinary  lift  pump.  A 
wrought  iron  txnc  has  a  suction  pipe  fitted  at  the  bottom,  rising  about 
half  way  up  the  inside  of  the  box;  on  the  top  of  the  box  b  fitted  the 
actual  pump  and  the  flap  valves.  The  apparatus  is  lowered  by 
chains,  ami  the  pump  lowered  from  above.  As  soon  as  the  box  is 
filled  with  sand  it  b  raised,  the  catches  holding  up  the  bottom 
released,  and  the  contents  discharged  into  a  punt. 

Sand-pump  dredgers,  designed  and  arranged  by  Mr  Damton 
Hutton.  were  extensively  us<^  on  the  Amsterdam  Ship  Canal.  A 
centrifugal  pump  with  a  fan  4  ft.  in  diameter  was  employed,  the 
suction  and  delivery  pipes,  each  18  in.  in  diameter,  being  attached 
to  an  open  wrought-iron  framework.  The  machine  was  suspended 
between  guides  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  vessel,  which  was  fitted  with 
tackle  for  raising,  lowering  and  adjusting;  the  machine.  The  vessel 
was  fitted  with  a  steam  engine  and  boiler  for  working  and  mani- 
pulating the  pumps  and  the  heavy  side  chains  for  the  guidance  of  the 
dredger.  The  engine  was  70  h.p.,  and  the  total  cost  of  one  dredger 
was  £8000.  The  number  of  hands  required  for  working  this  sand- 
pump  dredger  was  one  captain,  one  engineer,  one  stoker  and  four 
sailors.  Each  machine  was  capable  of  raising  about  1300  tons  of 
material  per  day,  the  engines  working  at  60  and  the  pump  at  180 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  sand  was  delivered  into  barges  along- 
side the  drrager.  The  cost  of  raising  the  material  and  dcpostiing 
it  in  barges  was  about  id.  per  ton  when  the  sand  pumps  were  work- 
ing, but  upon  the  year's  work  the  cost  was  2*4d.  per  cub.  yd.  for 
working  expenses  and  repairs,  and  i'24d.  per  cub.  yd.  for  interest 
and  depreciation  at  10%  upon  the  cost  of  tne  plant,  making  a  total 
cost  for  dredging  of  3-64d.  per  cub.  yd.  The  cost  for  transport  was 
3«588d.  per  cub.  yd.,  making  a  total  cost  for  dredging  and  transport 
of  7*234d.  per  cud.  yd.  Dredging  and  transport  on  the  same  works 
by  an  ordinary  bucket  dredger  and  barges  cost  8'328d.  per  cub.  yd. 

Two  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  instances  of  sand-pump 
dredgcfv  are  the  ^'  Brancker  "  and  the  "  G.  B.  Crow/;  bekxigiog 


to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  BoanL  Mr  A.  G.  Lyiler  gave 
particulars  of  the  work  done  by  these  dredgers  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Engineering  Congress  in  1899.  They  are  each  320  ft.  k»g.  47  ft. 
wide  and  20*5  ft.  de^,  the  draught  loaded  being  16  ft.  Tuey  are 
fitted  with  two  centrifugal  pumps,  each  6  ft.  in  diameter,  with  36  in. 
suction  and  delivery  pipes,  united  into  a  45  in.  diameter  pipe,  hung 
by  a  ball  and  socket  joint  in  a  trunnioiijso  as  to  work  aafely  in  a  sea- 
way when  the  waves  are  10  ft.  high.  The  suctkMi  pipe  b  76  ft.  long 
and  will  dredge  in  M  ft.  of  water.  The  eight  hoppers  ooU  jooo  tons, 
equivalent  when  sofid  to  2000  cub.  yds. ;  they  can  be  filled  ia  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  discharged  in  five  minutea.  Mr  Lyster 
stated  that  up  to  May  1899,  the  quantity  removed  from  bar  and 
main-channel  shoab  amounted  to  At  ,240,^60  tooa.  giving  a  width 
of  channel  of  1500  ft.  through  the  oar,  with  a  nummum  depth  of 
27ft.  Thccostof  dredging  on  the  bar  by  the"  G.B.  Crow  "daring 
1898,  when  4.309,350  tons  of  material  were  removed,  was  0-6  id. 
per  ton  for  wages,  supplies  and  repaiia.  These  figmcs  indude  all 
direct  working  costs  and  a  proportion  of  the  caugc  for  actual 
superintendence,  but  no  allowance  for  interest  09  a^xtal  cost  or 
depredation.  On  an  average.  20%  of  the  sand  and  mud  that  are 
raised  escapes  over  the  side  of  tlie  vemeL  Mr  Lyster  has,  however, 
to  a  considerable  extent  overeome  thb  difficulty  by  a  special 
arrangement  added  to  the  hoppers  (see  Proc  InsL  C.£.  voL  188). 

At  the  Engineering  Conference,  1907,  Mr  Lyster  read  a  note  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  total  quantiw  of  raaterial  removed  from 
the  bar  of  the  Meraey,  from  the  Crosby  channel,  and  from  other 
points  of  the  main  channel  by  the  "  G.  B.  Crow  "  and  "  Brancker'* 
suction  dredgers  amounted  to  108,675,570  tons  up  to  the  iJt  of  May 
1907.  **  In  tne  note  of  1899  (he  added)  it  was  pointed  out  that  tbc 
Mersey  was  a  striking  instance  oi  the  improvement  of  a  river  by 
dredging  rather  than  by  permanent  works,  and  the  economy  of  the 
system  as  well  as  the  advantage  which  its  elasticity  and  adapta- 
bility to  varying  circumstances  permit,  was  pointed  ouL  .... 
The  most  recent  experience,  which  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  proposal  to  revet  the  Taylor's  bank,  indicates  that  the  dredging 
method  has  its  limitations  and  cannot  provide  for  every  contingency 
which  b  likely  to  arise;  at  the  same  tune,  the  utility  and  economy 

of  the  dredging  system  b  in  no  way  diminished Having 

regard  to  the  ever-increasing  siie  of  vessek,  a  scheme  for  new  docks 
and  entrances  on  a  very  large  scale  received  the  authority  of  parfia- 
ment  during  the  session  of  1905-1906.  In  thb  scheme  tt  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  make  provision  for  vesseb  of  1000  ft.  in  length 
and  40  ft.  in  draught,  and  having  regard  to  thb  prospective  growth 
of  vessels  it  has  been  determined  stilif  urther  to  deepen  and  improvr 
the  outer  channel  of  the  Mersey.  No  fixed  measure  of  improvrmcnt 
has  been  decided  on,  but  after  careful  survey  of  existing  conditions 
and  a  comparison  with  probable  requirements,  it  has  been  determined 
to  construct  a  dredger  of  10,000  tons  capacity,  provided  with  pump- 
ing power  equivalent  to  about  three  times  that  of  any  exi»ti.ij> 
dredgers.  By  the  use  of  thb  vessel  it  b  anticipated  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  deal  with  very  much  larger  quantities  of  sand  at  a  dieaner 
rate,  and  to  10  ft.  greater  depth  than  the  exbting  plant  permits. 

The  vessel  in  question  was  launched  on  the  Mersey  from  the  y.irti 
of  Messrs  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co.  in  October  1908,  and  was  named 
the  "  Leviathan."  Her  length  b  487  ft.,  beam  69  ft.,  and  depth 
30  ft.  7  in.  Her  dredging  machinery  consists  of  four  ccntrxfuK^l 
pumps  driven  by  four  sets  of  inverted  triple  expansion  engines,  and 
connected  to  four  suction  tubes  90  ft.  long  and  42  in.  in  intcnul 
diameter.  Her  propelling  machinery,  consisting  of  two  sets  of  triple 
expansion  engines,  is  capable  of  driving  her  at  a  speed  of  10  knots. 

Another  powerful  and  successful  sand-pump  dredger,  "Kate** 
f Plate  I.  fig.  7).  was  built  in  1897  by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons  &  Co.  Ltd. 
for  the  East  London  Harbour  Board,  South  Africa.  Its  dimeitsk>n» 
are:  length  200  ft.,  breadth  39  ft.,  depth  14  ft.  6  in.,  hopper  capantv 
1000  tons.  The  pumping  arrangements  for  filling  the  hopper  iii.ii 
sand  or  discharging  overboard  con<>bt  of  two  centrifugal  pomps 
each  driven  from  one  of  the  propelling  engines.  The  suction  pipes 
are  each  27  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
used  for  pumping  either  forward  or  aft,  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
may  require.  Four  steam  cranes  arc  provided  for  roanipulatirw  the 
suction  pipes.  Owine  to  the  exceptional  weather  ^th  which  tb<r 
vessel  had  to  contcncT,  special  precautions  were  taken  in  designing 
the  attachments  of  the  suction  pipes  to  the  vessd.^  The  attach iiKrn: 
is  above  deck  and  consists  of  a  aeries  of  joints,  which  give  a  pcricri  I 
free  and  universal  movement  to  the  upper  ends  of  tne  pipes.  The 
joints,  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  are  attached  to  a  carriage,  whub 
is  traversed  laterally  by  hydraulic  gear.  By  thb  means  the  pi(«> 
are  pushed  out  well  dear  of  the  vessel's  sides  when  pumping,  ar^l 
brought  inboard  when  not  in  work.  Hydraulic  cu^ioning  c)-lindcrs 
are  provided  to  give  any  required  resistance  to  the  fore  and  aft 
movements  of  the  pipes.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  East  Lonion 
on  the  i8th  of  July  1897,  there  was  a  depth  of  14  ft.  on  the  bar  at 
high  tide.  On  the  lOth  01  October,  scarcely  three  months  afterwards, 
there  was  a  depth  of  20  ft.  on  the  bar  at  low  water.  Working  22  days 
in  rough  weather  during  the  month  of  No\'cmbcr  1808,  ike  "  Kate" 
raised  and  deposited  2|  m.  at  sea  Co.ooo  tons  of  drcdgings.  Her 
best  day's  work  (12  hours)  was  on  the  7th  of  November,  wbco  ibr 
drtrdccd  and  deposited  6440  tons. 

A  urge  quantity  of  sand-pump  dredging  has  been  carried  out  al 
Boulogne  and  Cabb  by  steam  hopper  pump  dredgeis,  workable  wfaeo 
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the  head  waves  are  not  more  than  5  ft.  high  and  the  oxmi  waves  not 
moie  than  1 1  ft.  high.  The  dredgings  are  taken  2  01.  to  tea,  and  the 
price  for  diedging  and  depositing  from  800,000  to  900,000  cub. 
metres  in  s  or  6  years  was  7'2Sd.  per  cub.  yd.  The  contractor  offered 
to  do  the  work  at  4*62^d.  per  cub.  yd.  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  irorfc  either  at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  as  the  weather  might  permit. 
Sand-pump  dredgins  has  also  been  extensively  carried  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ports  01  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and  on  the  north  coast 
of  Fcanoe  by  sand  dr^gers  constructed  by  Messrs  L.  Smit  &  Son 
and  G.  &  K.  Smit.  The  largest  dredger,  the  "  Amsterdam,"  is 
14X  ft.  by  27  ft.  by  10  ft.  8  in.,  and  has  engines  of  190  i.h.p.  The 
hopper  capacity  b  10,600  cub.  ft.,  and  the  vessel  can  carry  600  ions 
of  dredgings.  The  pump  fan  b  6  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter  by  10  in.  wide, 
the  plates  beix^  of  wrought  iron,  and  makes  mo  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  pump  can  raise  230  cub.  ft.  a  minute  from  a  depth  of  33  ft., 
which,  taking  the  proportion  of  i  of  sand  to  7  of  water,  gives  a 
delivery  of  29  cub.  ft.  of  sand  per  minute.  The  hopper  containing 
10,600  cub.  ft.  was  under  favourable  circumstances  filled  in  40 
minutes.    The  vesseb  are  excellent  sea  boats. 

Combined  Bucket-Ladder  and  Sand-Pump  Dredgers. — Bucket 
ladders  and  sand  pumps  have  also  been  fitted  to  the  same 
dredger.  A  successful  example  of  thb  practice  u  furnished  by 
the  hopper  dredger  "  Percy  Sanderson  "  (Plate  I.  fig.  8),  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Sir  C.  A.  Hartley,  engineer  of 
the  Danube  Commission  for  the  deepening  of  the  river  Danube 
and  the  Sulina  bar.  Thb  dredger  b  220  ft.  by  40  ft.  by  17  ft. 
2  in.,  and  has  a  hopper  capacity  for  1250  tons  of  dredgings. 
The  buckets  have  eadi  a  capacity  of  25  cub.  ft.,  and  are  able 
to  raise  1000  tons  of  ordinary  material  per  hour.  The  suction 
pump,  which  b  driven  by  an  independent  set  of  triple  expansion 
engines,  b  capable  of  rabing  700  tons  of  sand  per  hour,  and  of 
dredging  to  a  depth  of  35  ft.  below  the  water-line.  The  lower 
end  of  the  suction  pipe  b  controlled  by  special  steam  appliances 
by  which  the  pipe  can  be  brought  entirely  inboard.  The  "  Percy 
Sanderson  "  raises  and  deposits  on  an  average  sooo  tons  of 
material  per  day. 

Crab  Dredgers. — ^The  grab  dredger  was  stated  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  {Proc.  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  113,  p.  38)  to  have  been  invented  by 
Gouff6  in  X  703,  and  was  worked  by  two  ropes  and  a  bar.  Various 
kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  designed  in  the  shape  of  grabs  or 
buckets  for  dredging  purposes.  These  are  usually  worked  by  a 
steam  crane,  which  lets  the  open  grab  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  be  excavated  and  then  doses  it  by  a  chain  which 
forces  the  tines  into  the  ground;  the  grab  b  then  raised  by  the 
crane,  which  deposits  the  contents  either  into  the  hopper  of  the 
vessel  upon  which  the  crane  b  fixed  or  into  another  baige. 

The  Pricstman  grab  has  perhaps  been  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other  apparatus  of  this  sort.  It  b  very  useful  for  excavating 
mud,  gravel  and  soft  sand,  but  b  Uxb  effective  with  hard  sand  or 
stiff  clay — a  general  defect  in  this  class  of  dredger.  It  is  also  capable 
of  lifting  lar^  loose  pieces  of  rock  weighing  from  I  to  2  tons.  A 
dredger  of  thu  type,  with  grab  holding  I  ton  of  mud,  dredged  during 
six  days,  in  19  ft.  of  water,  an  average  of  52}  tons  and  a  maximum 
of  66f  tons  per  hour,  and  during  12  days,  in  16  ft.  of  water,  an 
average  of  48  tons  and  a  maximum  of  58  tons  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of 
t>63d.  per  ton,  exdudine  interest  on  toe  capital  and  depreciation. 
The  laiigest  dredger  to  which  thb  apparatus  has  been  applied  is  the 
mb  bucket  hopper  dredger  '*  Miles  K.  Burton  "  (Plate  I.  fig.  9), 
Belonging  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  It  is  equipped 
with  5  grabs  on  Morran's  patent  system,  which  is  a  modification  of 
Priestman's,  the  graos  being  worked  by  5  hydraulic  cranes.  It 
raised  and  deposited,  12  to  15  m.  at  sea,  11  loads  of  about  1450  tons 
each  with  a  double  shift  of  hands,  at  a  cost  of  about  is.  sd.  per  cub. 
yd.  of  spoil,  Including  the  working  expenses  for  wages  of  crew,  fuel 
and  stores.  Mr  R.  A.  Marillier  of  Hull  has  stated  that  "thecffiacncy 
of  these  grabs  b  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  force  of  the  blow  in 
falling  for  the  penetration  and  grip  in  tne  material,  as  they  do  their 
work  very  satisfactorily  even  when  lowered  quite  gently  on  to  the 
material  to  be  cut  out,  the  jaws  being  so  framed  as  to  draw  down 
and  penetrate  the  material  as  soon  as  the  upward  strain  b  put  on 
the  lifting  chain.  Even  in  hard  material  the  jaws  penetrate  so 
thoroughly  as  to  cause  the  bucket  to  be  well  filled.  The  grab  is  found 
to  work  successfully  in  excavating  hard  clay  from  its  natural  bed 
on  dry  land."  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  grabs  that  they  lift  a  smaller 
proportion  of  water  than  any  other  class  of  dredger. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  considerable  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  use  of  Priestman  grabs,  not  only  for  dredging  and 
excavating  (for  whkh  work  they  were  originally  designed),  out  alsto 
in  discharging  bulk  cargo.  The  first  quadruple  dredger  used  by  the 
Liverpool  Docks  Board  had  grabs  of  a  capacity  of  30  cub.  ft.,  but 
subsequently  second  and  third  quadruple  dredgers  were  put  to  work 
in  the  Liverpool  Docks,  with  grabs  having  a  capacity  01^70  and  too 
cub.  ft.  rcspiectively.     In  discharging  coal  at  Southampton,  Havre,  I 


Erith,  as  well  as  at  the  coaling  station  at  Purfieet  on  the  Thames, 
grabs  having  a  capacity  of  about  80  cub.  ft.  are  in  constant  use. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  kind  of  bulk  cargo  to  lift  b  "  Narvick  " 
iron  ore,  which  sets  into  a  semi-solid  body  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels, 
and  for  thb  purpose  one  of  the  largest  grabs,  having  about  i^  cub. 
ft.  capacity  and  weighing  about  8  tons,  has  been  adopted.  Thb  grab 
was  designed  as  a  result  of  experiments  extending  over  a  long  period 
in  lifting  iron  ore.  It  b  fitted  with  long,  forged,  interlocked  steel 
teeth  for  penetrating  the  compact  material,  which  b  very  costly  to 
remove  by  hand  labour.  The  Priestman  grab  is  made  to  work  with 
either  one  or  two  chains  or  wire  ropes.  Grabs  worked  with  two 
chains  or  ropes  have  many  advantages,  and  are  therefore  adopted 
for  large  undertakings. 

Wild's  single  chain  half-tine  grab  works  entirely  with  a  single 
chain,  and  has  been  found  very  useful  in  excavating  the  cylinders  in 
Castries  harbour.  Upon  experimenting  with  an  ordinary  grab  a 
rather  curious  condition  of  things  was  observed  with  resect  to 
sinking.  On  penetrating  the  soil  to  a  certain  depth  the  ground  was 
found  as  it  were  nested,  and  nothing  would  induce  the  grab  to  sink 
lower.  Sir  W.  Matthews  susgestcd  that  a  further  set  of  external 
tines  might  possibly  get  over  this  difficulty.  A  new  grab  having  been 
made  with  this  nuxiification,  and  also  with  a  large  increase  of 
weight — all  the  parts  being  of  steel — it  descended  to  any  required 
depth  with  ease,  the  outside  tines  loosening  the  ground  effectually 
whilst  the  inside  bucket  or  tines  picked  up  the  material. 

Miscellaneous  Appliances. — ^There  are  several  machines  or 
appliances  which  perhaps  can  hardly  be  called  dredgers,  although 
they  are  used  for  cleansing  and  deepening  rivers  and  harbours. 

Kingfoot's  dredger,  used  for  cleansing  the  river  Stour,  consisted 
of  a  boat  with  a  broad  rake  fitted  to  the  bow,  capable  of  adjustment 
to  different  depths.  At  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  hinged  two  wings 
of  the  same  depth  as  the  rake  and  in  a  line  with  it.  When  the  rake 
was  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  the  wings  extended  to 
the  side,  they  formed  a  sort  of  temporary  dam.  and  the  water  began 
to  rise  gradually.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  head  was  raised,  varying 
from  6  to  12  m.,  the  whole  machine  was  driven  forward  by  the 
pressure,  and  the  rake  carried  the  mud  with  it.  Progress  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  m.  an  hour  was  made  in  this  manner,  ana  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  o^the  dredgings,  operations  were  begun  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  carried  on  backwards.  The  apparatus  was  very 
effective  and  the  river  was  cleansed  thoroughly,  but  the  dbtance 
travelled  by  the  dredger  must  have  been  great. 

In  1876  J.  J.  Rietfichoten  designed  a  "  propeller  dredger  **  for 
removing  the  Mioals  of  the  river  Maas.  It  consisted  of  an  old  gun- 
boat fitted  with  a  pair  of  trussed  beams,  one  at  each  side,  each  of 
which  carried  a  steel  shaft  and  was  capable  of  being  lowered  or 
raised  by  means  of  a  crab.  An  ordinary  propeller  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
dbmeter  was  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  and  driven  by  bevel 
gear  from  a  cross  shaft  which  derived  its  motion  by  betting  from 
the  fly-wheel  of  a  12  h.p.  portable  engine.  The  propellers  were 
lowered  until  they  nearly  reached  the  shoals,  and  were  then  worked 
at  ISO  revolutions  per  minute.  This  operation  scoured  away  the 
shoal  effectively,  for  in  about  40  minutes  it  had  been  lowered  about 
3  ft.  for  a  space  of  150  yds.  long  by  8  yds.  wide. 

A.  Lavalley  in  1877  designea  an  arrangement  for  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  working  an  ordinary  bucket' 
ladder  dredger  when  there  b  even  a  small  swell.  A  pump  injects 
water  into  the  sand  down  a  pipe  terminating  in  three  nosxies  to  stir 
up  the  sand,  and  another  centrifugal  pump  draws  up  the  mixed 
sand  and  water  and  discharges  it  into  a  hopper,  the  pump«  and  all 
machinery  being  on  board  the  hopper.  To  allow  for  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  vessel — either  by  the  action  of  the  tide  or  by  the  swell 
— the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  made  flexible.  The  hopper  has  a  capacity 
of  190  cub.  yds.,  and  is  propelled  and  the  pumps  worked  by  an  engine 
of  1 50  i.h.p.  From  50  to  00  cub.  yds.  per  hour  can  be  raised  by  this 
dredger. 

The  "  Aquamotrice,'*  designed  by  Popie,  and  used  on  the 
Garonne  at  Agen,- appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  old  bag  and 
s{>oon  arrangement.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  51 )  ft.  long  by  6)  ft. 
wide  was  fitted  at  the  bow  with  paddles,  which  were  actuated  by  the 
tide.  Connected  with  the  paddles  was  a  long  chain,  passing  over  a 
pulley  on  uprights  and  under  a  roller,  and  a  ocam  was  attached  to 
the  chain  la  ft.  8  in.  long,  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  deck.  At 
the  end  of  the  beam  was  an  iron  scoop  2  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  6  in.  deep. 
When  the  tide  was  strong  enough  it  drew  the  scoop  along  by  means 
of  the  paddles  and  chains,  and  the  scoop  when  filled  was  opened  by 
a  lever  and  discharged.  About  65  cub.  yds.  of  gravel  could  be 
raised  by  the  apparatus  in  12  hours.  When  the  tide  failed  the 
apnaratus  was  worked  by  men. 

The  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Co.  removed  the  shingle  in  the 
shallow  parts  of  the  river  t^  means  of  a  triangular  rake  with  wrought- 
iron  sides  18  ft.  long,  and  fitted  with  34  teeth  of  chilled  cast  iron 
12  in.  deep.  This  rake  was  hung  from  the  bow  of  a  steamer  180  ft. 
long  by  21  ft.  beam,  and  dragged  across  the  shallows,  increasing  the 
depth  of  water  in  one  instance  from  5  ft.  6  in.  to  9  ft.,  after  passing 
oyer  the  bank  355  times. 

A  combination  of  a  harrow  and  high  prcAsure  water  jets,  arranged 
by  B.  Tydeman,  was  found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a  large 
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quantity  of  mud  which  accttmulated  in  the  Tflbury  Dock  basin, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  17  acres,  with  a  depth  of  26  ft.  at  low- 
water  spring  tides.  In  the  first  instance  chain  harrows  merely  were 
used,  but  the  addition  of  the  water  jets  added  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  operation.  The  svstem  accomplished  *in  six  tides 
more  than  was  done  in  twelve  tides  without  the  water  jets  which 
worked  at  about  80  lb  pressure  per  sq.  in.  at  the  bottom  of  the  dock. 

Ive's  excavator  consists  of  a  loi»  weighted  spear,  with  a  sort  of 
spade  at  the  end  of  it.  The  soade  is  ninged  at  the  top.  and  is  capable 
of  being  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  spear  by  a  cnain  attached  to 
the  endof  the  spear.  The  soade  is  driven  into  the  ground,  and  after 
releasing  the  catch  which  holds  it  in  position  during  its  descent,  it  b 
drawn  up  at  right  angles  to  the  spear  by  the  chain,  carrying  the 
material  with  it.  Milroy's excavator  is  similar,  but  instead  of  having 
only  one  spade  it  generally  has  eight,  united  to  the  periphery  of  an 
octagonal  iron  frame  fixed  to  a  central  vertical  rod.  When  these 
eisht  spades  are  drawn  up  by  means  of  chains,  they  form  one  flat 
table  or  tray  at  right  angles  to  the  central  rod.  In  operation  the 
spades  hang  vertically,  and  are  dropped  into  the  material  to  be 
excavated ;  the  chains  are  then  drawn  up,  and  the  table  thus  formed 
holds  the  material  on  the  top,  which  ts  lifted  and  discharged  bv 
releasing  the  spade.  This  apparatus  has  been  extensively  used  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  India  for  excavating  in  bridge  cylinders. 

The  clam  shell  dred^  consists  of  two  hinged  buckets,  which  when 
closed  form  one  semt-cylindrical  bucket.  The  buckets  are  held 
open  by  chains  attached  to  the  top  of  a  cross-head,  and  the  machine 
is  dropped  on  to  the  top  of  the  material  to  be  dredged.  The  chains 
holding  the  bucket  open  are  then  released,  while  the  spears  are  held 
firmly  in  position,  the  buckets  being  closed  by  another  chain. 
Bull's  dredger.  Gatmell's  excavator,  and  Fouracre's  dredger  are 
modifications  with  improvements  of  the  cUm  shell  dredger,  and 
have  all  been  used  successfully  upon  various  works. 

Bruce  &  Batho's  dredger,  when  closed,  is  of  hemispherical  form, 
the  bucket  being  composed  of  three  or  four  blades.  It  can  be  worked 
by  either  a  single  chain  or  by  means  of  a  spear,  the  latter  being 

Senerallv  used  for  stiff  material.  The  advantage  of  this  form  01 
rcdger  DUcket  is  that  the  steel  points  of  the  blades  are  well  adapted 
for  penetrating  hard  material.  Messrs  Bruce  &  Batho  also  designed 
a  dredger  consisting  of  one  of  these  buckets,  but  worked  entirely 
by  hydraulic  power.  This  was  made  for  workii^g  on  the  Tyne. 
The  excavator  or  dredger  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  beam  which  is 
actuated  by  two  hydraulic  cylinders,  one  being  used  for  raising  the 
bucket  and  the  other  for  lowering  it;  the  hydraulic  power  is  supplied 
by  the  pumps  in  the  engine-room.  The  novelty  in  the  design  is  the 
ingenious  way  in  which  the  lever  in  ascending  draws  the  shoot  under 
the  bucket  to  receive  its  contents,  and  draws  away  again  as  the 
bucket  descends.  The  hvdraulic  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
is  carried  on  gimbals  to  allow  for  irregularities  on  the  surface  being 
dredged.  The  hydraulic  pressure  is  700  lb  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  pumps 
are  used  in  connexion  with  a  steam  accumulator. 

An  unloading  apparatus  was  designed  by  Mr  A.  Manning  for  the 
East  &  West  India  Dock  Co.  for  unloading  the  dre<lc:ed  materials 
out  of  barges  and  delivering  it  on  the  marsh  at  the  back  of  the  bank 
of  the  river  Thames  at  Crossness.  Kent.  A  stage  constructed  of 
wooden  piles  commanded  a  series  of  barge  beds,  and  the  unloading 
dredger  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  stage,  lifted  and  delivered 
the  materials  on  the  marsh  behind  the  river  wall  at  the  cost  of  I  d. 
per  cub.  yd. 

Dredging  on  the  River  Scheldt  below  Antwerp. — ^This  dredging 
took  place  at  Krankeloon  and  the  Belgian  Siuis  under  the  direc- 
tion of  L.  Van  Gansberghe.  At  Melsele  there  is  a  pronounced 
bend  in  the  river,  causing  a  bar  at  the  Pass  of  Port  Philip, 
and  just  below  the  pass  of  Lillo  there  is  a  cross-over  in  the  current, 
making  a  neutral  point  and  forming  a  shoal.  After  dredging  to 
8  metres  (36*  34  ft.)  below  low  tide,  in  clay  containing  stone 
and  ferruginous  matter,  a  sandstone  formation  was  encountered, 
which  was  very  compact  and  difficult  to  raise.  A  suction 
dredger  being  unsuitcd  to  the  work,  a  bucket-ladder  dredger 
was  employed.  The  dredging  was  commenced  at  Krankeloon 
in  September  1894  and  continued  to  the  end  of  1897.  A  depth 
of  6  metres  (19*68  ft.)  was  excavated  at  first,  but  was  afterwards 
increased  to  8  metres  (36' 24  ft.).  The  place  of  deposit  was  at 
first  on  lands  acquired  by  the  State,  2'i7  m.  above  Krankeloon, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  contractor.  The  dredgings 
excavated  by  the  bucket-ladder  dredger  were  deposited  in  scows, 
which  were  towed  to  the  front  of  the  deposit  ground  and  dis- 
charged by  a  suction  pump  fixed  in  a  special  boat,  moored  close 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  materiid  brought  by  the  suction 
dredger  in  its  own  hull  was  discharged  by  a  plant  fixed  upon  the 
dredger  itself.  In  both  instances  the  material  was  deposited  at 
a  distance  of  1640  ft.  from  the  river,  the  spoil  bank  varying 
in  depth  from  a  to  7  metres.  The  water  thrown  out  behind 
the  dyke  with  the  excavated  material  returned  to  the  river. 


after  settlement,  by  a  special  discharge  lock  built  under  the  dyke. 
After  1896  the  material  was  delivered  into  an  abandoned  pass 
by  means  of  barges  with  bottom  hopper  doors  or  by  the  suction 
dredger.  One  suction  dredger  and  three  bucket-ladder  dredgers 
were  employed  upon  the  work,  and  a  vessel  called  "  Scheldt  I." 
used  for  discharging  the  material  from  the  scows.  Four  tug- 
boats and  twenty  scows  were  also  employed. 

The  largest  dredger, "  Scheldt  III.."  was  147-63  ft.  long  by  22-96 
ft.  wide  by  10-98  ft.  deep,  and  had  buckets  of  21-18  cub.  ft.  capacity. 
The  output  per  hour  was  10,59^4  cub.  ft.  Thb  drod^  had  also  a 
complete  installation  as  a  suction  dredger,  the  suction  pipe  being 
3  ft.  diameter.  The  fan  of  the  centrifugal  pump  was  5-25  ft.  oiameter, 
and  was  driven  by  the  motor  of  the  bucket  ladder.  The  three  bucket 
dredgers  worked  with  head  to  the  ebb  tide.  They  couM  also  work 
with liead  to  the  flood  tide,  but  it  took  so  long  a  time  to  turn  then 
about  that  it  was  impracticable.  The  work  was  for  from  13  to  14 
hours  a  day  on  the  ebb  tide.  The  effective  daily  excavation 
averaged  4839  cub.  yds.    Each  dredger  was  fitted  with  six  anchors. 


in  construction.  It  can  discharge  material  from  a  scow  alongsKle, 
fill  its  own  hopper  with  excavations,  discharge  its  own  load  upon  the 
bank  or  into  a  scow  by  different  pipes  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
diacharKe  its  own  load  through  hopper  doors.  The  machinery  is 
driven  by  a  triple  exoansion  engine  of  300  i.h.p.  working  the  pro- 
peller by  a  clutch.  Owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  m  the  tide  of  23  ft. 
the  suction  pipe  is  fitted  with  q>herical  joints  and  a  teleacMnc 
arrangement.  The  vessel  is  157-5  ft.  by  28-2  ft.  by  12-8  ft.  The 
diameter  of  the  pump  is  5-25  ft.  The  wings  oS  the  pump  are  curved, 
the  surface  being  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  parallel  to  the  axb  of 
rotation,  the  directrix  of  whkh  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  2-62  ft.  radius 
with  the  straight  part  beyond.  The  suction  and  discharge  pipes  are 
2  ft.  diameter.  A  centrifugal  pump  is  provided  for  throwing  water 
into  the  scows  to  liquefy  the  material  during  diachai^e.  The  dredger, 
which  b  fitted  with  electric  lights  for  work  at  night,  is  held  by  two 
anchors,  to  prevent  lurching  backwards  and  forwaids;  it  can  work 
on  the  flood  as  well  as  on  the  ebb  tide,  and  can  excavate  to  a  depth 
of  j42-6s  ft.,  the  output  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  matenaL 
With  good  material  it  can  fill  its  tanks  in  thirty  minutea.  To  empty 
the  tanks  by  suction  and  dischar]^  upon  the  Iwnk  over  the  dyke 
takes  about  fifty  minutes,  depending  upon  the  height  and  distance 
to  which  the  material  requires  tq  be  delivered.  The  daily  work  has 
averaged  eighteen  hours,  ten  trips  being,  made  when  the  distance 
from  the  dredging  ground  to  the  point  of  delivery  is  about  i  ol- 
When  the  dredged  material  is  discharged  into  the  Scncldt,  a  quantity 
of  5886  cub.  yds.  Hias  been  raised  ana  deposited  in  a  day,  the  meao 
quantity  being  4700  cub.  yds.  When  the  distance  of  transportatk>n 
is  increased  to  2|  m.,  six  voyages  were  made  in  a  day,  and  the  day's 
work  amounted  to  3530  cub.  yds. 

GM  Dredgers. — Dredgers  for  excavating  from  river  beds  sofl 
containing-  gold  are  generally  fitted  with  a  screen  and  elevator. 


Fig.  2.— Diagram  showing  Action  of  Lobnitz  Gold  Dredger. 

They  have  been  extensively  designed  and  built  by  Messrs 
Lobniu  &  Co.  (fig.  2)  and  also  by  Messrs  Hunter  &  English. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Proceedings  dt  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  especially  to  the  paper  of  Mr  J.  J.  Webster 
{Proc  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  89).  for  much  valuable  information  upon  the 
subject  treated.  He  is  also  indebted  to  many  manufacturers  who 
have  furnished  him  with  particulars  and  photographs  of  dredeinc 
plant.  ^  p      -a    K-     ^^  „  |^  » 

a.  Maune  Biology 

The  naturalist's  dredge  is  an  instrument  consisting  essentially 
of  a  net  or  bag  attached  to  a  framework  of  iron  which  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  net.  When  in  use  as  the  apparatus  is  drawn  over 
the  sea-bottom  mouth  forwards,  some  part  of  the  framework 
passes  beneath  objects  which  it  meets  and  so  causes  them  to 


7  the  net.    It  {t  intn 

ilj  living  on  orncBilhe 
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itudied 


•  nticd  (or  Ibcii  nuteriili  on  ihore 

collection  uid  tbe  euminition  of  the  culchs  ol  fiabing  boau, 

rheir  knowledge  ol  oeiluiei  Living  Lidow  the  level  of  low  tpHng 

tides  wu  thul  gained  only  from  specimeai  cut  up  in  stormi,  or 

caught  by  fishing  gear  designed  for  the  capture  of  certain  ediL>le 

■peciei  only.      The  6nt  effott  nude  to  free 

marine  hioLogy  (ram  thrae  limilaliou  was 

the    UK  of  the  dredge,  which  wai  built 

much  on  the  pLan  of  the  oyiter  dredge. 

Tit  OyiUr  Drriic— At  linl  natunliBm  made 
use  ol  the  ordinary  ayiler  dcrdge.   which   ii 
ccHUirueted  at  fodowi.    The  frame  b  an  iron 
1  (rLSngle.  the  aideetKing  the  raand  iron"  arnu" 

of  the  dredge,  the  base  a  flat  bu-  called  tbe 
■here  or  lip,  which  is  doped  a  litilp.  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  i^ne  cS  the  triangle:  an 
iron  bar  parallel  to  the  base  ioini  the  arma. 

Fig.  I  j.  —  Otho   ihere  il  of  round  iron  rings  linknl  toielher  by 
Frederick  MUller't  tnaller  ones  ol  wire  uAingt.  that  attached 
>    the    upper    bar    is   of   ordinary    network. 
Ln .1. . ,: ^  iiig  \^   i^ppj  J 


Where  Ihcae  two  p< 


wooden  beam  it  fattened.    In  % 


diameter.  The  weight  is  aL»ut  60  lb.  This  dredge  was  toon  aban- 
doiiedt  its  weight  was  prohilHlive  for  imall  boats,  from  which  the 
oaturahit  iMially  worked,  ita  wide  ringtallowedpRdout  specimens 
to  fall  through,  and  itt  shallow  net  favoured  the  washing  out  ol  light 
obiectt  on  hauling  thraugh  the  moving  water  ol  the  tiuface.  Mare- 
ev^.  >t  tometiin^  (ell  on  its  back  and  wat  then  uaeleu.  iLihough 
whea  the  tpeiottowing  point  wat  weighted  no  great  ilill  u  needed 

Otho  Muller  used  a  dredge  {fig.  u)  conHtling  of  a  net  witha 

edge  turned  ilightly  away  from  the  dredge's  centre.    As  any  oneot 

tbete  evened  lipa  couM  act  aia  iciapcr  it  wat  a  matter  of  indiHefence 

which  ilrucL  the  bottom  when  the  dredge 

wai  lowered.    The  chief  defect  of  tbe  inilru- 

ment  wat  the  ease  with  wbich  light  objects 

the  liie  of  the  mouth.    Haweveti  with  thit 
It  Mailer  obtained  fr 


t!rs^^'^''^;TB'i:!ror^^ 

tion  of  the  marine  Tauna  of  Denmark  and 

,    Norway  which  waa  published  with  e«tlleni 

i   colour^    phtta   in    177B;    and    hiuorical 

L  interest  aiwhet  to  the  dredge  as  the  6rtt 

1     It  has  been  used  all  over  the  -ortd.  and  it 

K>  apt  for  it.  purpose  Ihal  il  hat  wflered 
1    ^irfe!"'l^is«'^"B;K"J'rJj^'o"r^ 

1     generally  rimply-ihe  dredge.'; 

Ball's  dredge  (fig.   la)  conuiti  of  a  rec- 
Ungular    net    attached    to    a    rettangular 

frame  much  longer  than  high,  and  furn..hed 

Fio.  14.— Ball 

.      w'meet  at"a"J^i?  wlS?lhe^a™'at^c'^ 

which  prevenli  much  o(  the  -  waihinc  out  -  tuffered  by  the  earlier 

patrernT.^  in  ■ 

n  edies  aiT  of  round  iron  bar. 

nn.  Ball's  dredge  will  act  whichever  ude  touche. 

^mS 

the  bottom  s™, 

either  of  the  kinr  edm  acttai  a  wraoer.     The  aciai^nE  lipi  fhickcn 

gradually  from  iW 

edge  tn  net;  they  are  act  at  no' 10  the  planeof 

the  mooch,  and  i 

a.^  later  patteros  curve  onlwards  instead  of 

merrly  tlopiog. 

The  thifk  Tone, 

edges  of  the  scrapers  are  perforated  by  round 
of  abour  an  inch,  and  IhrtHigh  these  ilrong  iron 

holes  at  diilancei 

ringa  about  an  irH: 

™S.  run  on  the. 

byit. 


rmo«  tbe  dredge  on 

niiv.  usually  ruiu 

1.  rod  and  to  the 

ti^thenu 

ched  by  atout  cot 

Et-f^ 

been  uaed  (or  th 

'Sg!^ 

«tin,.    The  hide 

nended 

iTb.™ 

JS^^' 

?ei:'K."!s'.:^ 

Probably  th 

third  of  an  inc  it  thoroughly  soaked,  with  an 

return  10  cani  occurred  in  tbe  small  dredge 

called  the  mu  ie  trawl  of  the  "  Albalrosi  " 

(or  obtaining  I  nd  in  the  conical  dredge. 

The  dimens  were  as  foUowa :  Frame  about 

II  Lo.  by  aboi  )out  t  in.  wide;  all  other  iron 

parta  of  room  r;  bag  rather  more  than  1  ft. 

long.  Theae  small  dredges  were  used  from  rowing  L»ats.  Larger 
dredges  were  subsequently  made  for  use  from  yawls  or  cutters. 
The  mouth  of  these  wat  18  by  5  lo..  the  scraping  lipa  about  1  in. 
wide  and  bag  I  ft.  deep;  such  a  dredge  weighs  about  10  lb.  Tbe 
dredge  of  the  "  Challenger  "  had  a  frame  4  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in.  and 
the  bghada  length  el ^  It,  6  \b.\  the  "Porcupine  usod  a  dredge 
of  the  same  tin  w^ghing  »s  Ih.  Doubtless  the  site  of  Ball's  drrdgi 
would  have  grown  itiJl  more  had  it  not  iKen  proved  by  the 
"  Challenger  ^  eipedition  that  for  many  purposes  trawls  couhj  be 
used  advantageously  iaitead  of  dredgea. 

Opmliim  tf  At  Dridtt  film  Small  Vaids.    For  work  round 
yawl,  ptobsbly  the  best  kind  of  line  is  boll-rope  of  the  best 

iS  to  so  yams  in  3  strands.     Eai:b  yarn  ibould  be  nearly  a. 

hundr^ weight,  so  that  the  breaking  strain  of  such  a  rope  ought 
never  voluntarily  eipoaed  10 
:er  the  dredge  it  often  caught 
ic  should  he  atrong  enough  in 

n  dredging,  to  ascertain  I  he 
lefore  casting  the  dredge;  and 
ccompanied  by  a  regititring 
haul  ol  the  dredge  will  gain 
I  in  geographici'   " 


Of  CO 


greatly  in 

11  it  be  at 


dbyai 


il  the  b 


paid  out  should  beat  leait  double  the  depth;  ur 

•hen  one  uiuslly  works  more  rapidly,  it  should  t 

three  times;  this  givta  *  good  deal  of  alack  befort 

tbe  boat  be  movuig  very  ilowly,  and  keeps  the  lip 

well  down.     When  there  it  anything  of  a  turient.  Irom  wnatever 

i^tb  tohalf  a  hundredweight,  to  the  rope  J  or  4  fathoms  in  front 
of  the  dredge.  This  prevents  in  some  degree  the  lifting  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dredge;  if  the  weight  be  attached  nearer  the  dredge 

In  dredging  in  sand  or  mud,  the  dredge-rope  may  limply  be 
passed  through  the  double  eye  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  two 
armsof  theilledgc-frime;  but  in  rocky  or  unknown  ground  it  is 
belter  to  fatten  the  tope  to  the  eye  o(  one  of  the  arms  only,  and  to 
tie  the  two  eyes  together  with  three  01  (out  turns  of  rope-yam. 
This  stop  bienkj  much  more  readily  than  the  dicdge-rope,  so  that 
if  the  dredge  get  caught  il  it  the  Gral  thijig  to  give  way  under  the 


refil: 
The  dredge  ii  slipped  gently  ov 


nail  boat 


either  fro 
isuatly  t! 


le  direction  1 

ilict  indicalea  roughly  whether  the  dredge  It  going  down 
roperly.  When  it  teaches  the  ground  and  begins  to  scrape,  an 
tpeiienced  hand  upon  the  tope  can  usually  detect  at  once  a 
:eraor  given  to  the  dredge  by  the  ttiaper  passing  over  the 
regularities  ol  Lhc  bottom 


and  the  r 


The 


■ry  slowly,  probably  nol  (a 
till  walet  or  with  a  very  slight  cuirent  the  dredge  of 
ion  the  boat,  and  oan  or  tails  ate  necessary;  but  if 
moving  at  sU  it  is  all  that  it  (equired.    It  is  perhaps 
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most  pleasant  to  dredge  with  a  dose-reefed  sail  before  a  light 
wind,  with  weights,  against  a  veiy  slight  tide  or  current;  but 
these  are  conditions  which  cannot  be  commanded.  The  dredge 
may  remain  down  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  t6  twenty  minutes, 
by  which  time,  if  things  go  well,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  filled.  In 
dredging  from  a  small  boat  the  simplest  plan  is  for  two  or  three 
men  to  haul  in,  hand  over  hand,  and  coil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  For  a  large  yawl  or  yacht,  and  for  depths  over  50  fathoms, 
a  winch  is  a  great  assistance.  The  rope  takes  a  couple  of  turns 
round  the  winch,  which  is  worked  by  two  men,  while  a  third  hand 
takes  it  from  the  winch  and  coils  it  down. 

It  IS  easier  to  operate  a  dredge  from  a  steam  vessel  than  a 
sailing  boat,  but  if  the  steamer  is  of  any  size  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  dredge  does  not  move  too  rapidly. 

Two  ingenious  cases  of  dredging  under  unusual  conditions  are 
worthy  of  mention,  one  case  from  shore,  one  from  ice.  In  the 
Trondltgem  Fjord,  Canon  A.  M.  Norman  in  1890  worked  by 
hauling  the  dredge  up  the  precipitous  shores  of  the  fjord.  The 
dredge  was  shot  from  a  boat  close  to  the  shore,  to  which  after 
paying  out  some  hundreds  of  fathoms  of  line  it  returned.  The 
dredge  was  then  hauled  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  up  whose  side  it 
scraped.  Hitches  against  projecting  rocks  were  frequent  and 
were  overcome  by  suddenly  paying  out  line  for  a  lime.  The 
dredge  was  lifted  into  a  boat  when  it  reached  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  other  case  occurred  during  the  Antarctic  expedition  of 
the  *'  Discovery."  Hodgson  dropped  loops  of  line  along  cracks 
which  occasionally  formed  in  the  ice.  The  ice  always  joined  up 
again,  but  with  the  line  below  it,  and  a  hole  being  cleared  at 
each  place  at  which  the  end  of  the  line  emerged,  the  dredge  could 
be  worked  between  them 

The  dredge  comes  up  variously  freighted  according  to  the 
locality,  and  the  next  step  is  to  examine  its  contents  and  to  store 
the  objects  of  search  for  future  use.  In  a  regularly  organized 
dredging  expedition  a  frame  or  platform  is  often  erected  with  a 
ledge  round  it  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  dredge,  but  it  docs 
well  enough  to  capsize  it  on  an  old  piece  of  tarpaulin.  There 
are  two  ways  of  emptying  the  dredge;  we  may  either  turn  it  up 
and  pour  out  its  contents  by  the  mouth,  or  we  may  have  a 
contrivance  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  bag  is  made  to  unlace. 
The  first  plan  is  the  simpler  and  the  one  more  usually  adopted, 
the  second  has  the  advantage  of  letting  the  mass  slide  out  more 
smoothly  and  easily,  but  the  lacing  introduces  rather  a  damaging 
complication,  as  it  is  apt  to  loosen  or  give  way.  Any  objects 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  heap  are  now  carefully  removed,  and 
placed  for  identification  in  jars  or  tubs  of  sea-water,  of  which 
there  should  be  a  number  secured  in  some  form  of  bottle  basket, 
standing  ready  The  heap  should  not  be  much  disturbed,  for  the 
delicate  objects  contained  in  it  have  already  been  unavoidably 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  and  the  less  friction 
among  the  stones  the  better. 

Examination  of  the  Catch.  Sifting.— Tht  sorting  of  the  catch 
is  facilitated  by  sifting.  Jhe  sieves  used  in  early  English  expedi- 
tions were  of  various  sizeS  and  meshes,  each  sieve  having  a  finer 
mesh  than  the  sieve  smaller  than  itself.  In  use  the  whole  were 
put  together  in  the  form  of  a  nest,  the  smallest  one  with  the 
coarsest  mesh  being  on  top.  A  little  of  the  dredge's  contents 
were  then  put  in  the  top  sieve,  and  the  whole  set  moved  gently  up 
and  down  in  a  tub  of  sea  water  by  handles  attached  to  the  bottom 
one.  Objects  of  different  sizes  are  thus  left  in  different  sieves. 
A  simple  but  effective  plan  is  to  let  the  sieves  of  various  sized 
mesh  fit  accurately  on  each  other  like  lids,  the  coarsest  on  lop, 
and  to  pour  water  upon  material  placed  on  the  top  one.  In  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ship  "  Albatross "  these 
sieves  are  raised  to  form  a  table  and  the  water  is  led  on  them 
from  a  hose:  the  very  finest  objects  or  sediments  are  retained  by 
the  waste  water  escaping  from  a  catchment  tub  by  muslin  bags 
let  into  its  sides.  Any  of  these  methods  are  preferable  to  sifting 
by  the  agitation  of  a  sieve  hung  over  the  side,  as  in  the  last 
anything  passing  through  the  sieve  is  gone  past  recall. 

Preservation  of  Specimens. — The  preservation  of  specimens 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  they  arc  intended. 
For  microscopic  observation  fornmidchyde  has  some  advantages. 


It  can  be  stored  in  40%  solution  and  used  in  2%,  thus  saving 
space,  and  it  preserves  many  animals  in  their  colours  for  a  timc: 
formalin  preparations  do  not,  however,  last  as  well  as  do  those  in 
spirit.  The  suitable  fluids  for  various  histological  inquiries  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article;  but  for  general  marine 
histology  Bles'  fluid  is  useful,  being  simple  to  prepare  and  cot 
necessitating  the  removal  of  the  specimen  to  another  fluid.  It  is 
composed  of  70%  alcohol  90  parts,  glacial  acetic  add  7  parts, 
4%  fornuildehyde  7  parts. 

The  sdentific  value  of  a  dredging  depends  mainly  upon  two 
thmgs,  the  care  with  which  the  objects  procured  are  preserved  and 
bbelled  for  future  identification  and  reference,  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  all  the  drcumstances  of  the  dredging — the  position, 
the  depth,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  date,  the  bottom- 
temperature,  &c. — ^are  recorded.  In  the  British  Marine  Biological 
Association's  work  in  the  North  Sea,  a  separate  sheet  of  a  printed 
book  with  carbon  paper  and  duplicate  sheets  (which  remain 
always  on  the  ship)  is  used  for  the  record  of  the  particulars  of 
each  haul;  depth,  gear,  &c  ,  being  filled  into  spaces  indicated  in 
the  form.  This  use  of  previously  prepared  forms  has  been  found 
to  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  avoids  risk  of  omission .  Whether 
labelled  externally  or  not,  all  bottles  should  contain  pauchment, 
or  good  paper  labels  vrritten  with  a  soft  pencil.  These  cannot 
be  lost  The  more  fully  details  of  reference  number  of  station, 
gear,  date,  &c  ,  are  given  the  better,  as  should  a  mistake  be  made 
in  one  particular  it  can  frequently  be  traced  and  rectified  by 
means  of  the  rest. 

Growth  of  Scope  of  Operations  —At  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1839  an  important  committee  was 
appointed  "  for  researches  with  the  dredge  with  a  view  to  the 
investigation  of  the  marine  zoology  of  Great  Britain,  the  illlustra- 
tion  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  marine  animals,  and  the 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  fossils  of  the  Pliocene  period." 
Of  this  committee  Edward  Forbes  was  the  ruling  spirit,  and 
under  the  genial  influence  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm  great 
progress  was  made  during  the  next  decade  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  fauna  of  the  British  seas,  and  many  wonderfully  pleasant 
days  were  spent  by  the  original  committee  and  by  many  others 
who  from  year  to  year  were  "  added  to  their  number."  Every 
annual  report  of  the  British  Assodation  contains  communications 
from  the  English,  the  Scottish,  or  the  Irish  branches  of  the 
committee,  and  in  1850  Edward  Forbes  submitted  its  first 
general  report  on  British  marine  zoology.  This  report,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  eminent  qualifications  of  the 
reporter,  was  of  the  highest  value;  and,  taken  along  with  his 
remarkable  memoirs  previously  published,  *'  On  the  Distribution 
of  the  Mollusca  and  Radiata  of  the  Aegean  Sea,"  and  "  On  the 
2^1ogical  Relations  of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,"  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
human  thought 

The  dredging  operations  of  the  British  Association  committee 
were  carried  on  generally  under  the  idea  that  at  the  loo-faihom 
line,  by  which  amateur  work  in  small  boats  was  practically 
limited,  the  zero  of  animal  life  was  approached— a  notion  which 
was  destined  to  be  gradually  undermined,  and  finally  over- 
thrown From  time  to  time,  however,  there  were  not  wanting 
men  of  great  skill  and  experience  to  maintain,  with  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross,  that  *'  from  however  great  a  depth  we  may  be 
enabled  to  bring  up  mud  and  stones  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  we 
shall  find  them  teeming  with  animal  life."  Samples  of  the  sea- 
bottom  procured  with  great  difficulty  and  in  small  quantity 
from  the  first  deep  soundings  in  the  Atlantic,  chiefly  by  the  use 
of  Brooke's  sounding  machine,  an  instrument  which  by  a  neat 
contrivance  disengaged  its  weights  when  it  reached  the  bottom, 
and  thus  allowed  a  tube,  so  arranged  as  to  get  filled  with  a  sample 
of  the  bottom,  to  be  recovered  by  the  sounding  line,  were  eagerly 
examined  by  microscopists;  and  the  singular  fact  was  established 
that  these  samples  consisted  over  a  large  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  of  the  entire  or  broken  shells  of  certain  foraminifera. 
Dr  Wallich,  the  naturalist  to  the  "  Bulldog  "  sounding  ex- 
pedition under  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock.  reported  that  star-ftshcs, 
with  their  stomachs  full  of  the  deep-sea  foraminifera,  had  come 
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up  from  a  depth  of  laoo  fathoms  on  a  sounding  line;  and  doubts 
began  to  be  entertained  whether  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  in 
truth  a  desert,  or  whether  it  might  not  present  a  new  zoological 
region  open  to  investigation  and  discovery,  and  peopled  by  a 
peculiar  fauna  suited  to  its  special  conditions. 

In  the  year  1867,  while  the  question  was  still  andeclded, 
two  testing  investigations  were  undertaken  independently.  In 
America  Count  L.  F.  de  Pourtales  (1824-1880),  an  officer  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  under  Benjamin  Peirce, 
commenced  a  series  of  deep  drcdgings  across  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  which  were  continued  in  the  following  year, 
and  were  productive  of  most  valuable  results;  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  Admiralty,  on  the  representation  of  the  Royal  Society, 
placed  the  "  Lightning,"  a  small  gun-vessel,  at  the  disposal  of  a 
small  committee  to  sound  and  dredge  in  the  North  Atlantic 
between  Shetland  and  the  Farde  Islands. 

In  the  "Lightning,"  with  the  help  of  a  donkey-engine 
for  winding  in,  dredging  was  carried  on  with  comparative  ease 
at  a  depth  of  600  fathoms,  and  at  that  depth  animal  life  was 
found  to  be  still  abundant.  The  results  of  the  "  Lightning's  " 
dredgings  were  regarded  of  so  great  importance  to  science  that 
the  Royal  Society  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty  the  advantage 
of  continuing  the  researches,  and  accordingly,  during  the  years 
1869  and  1870,  the  gun-boat  "  Porcupine  "  was  put  under  the 
orders  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Dr 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  and  Professor  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Wyvillc 
Thomson,  one  or  other  of  whom  superintended  the  scientific  work 
of  a  series  of  dredging  trips  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  British  Islands,  which  occupied  two  summers. 

In  the  "  Porcupine,"  in  the  summer  of  1869,  dredging  was 
carried  down  successfully  to  a  depth  of  2435  fathoms,  upwards 
of  two  miles  and  a  half,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  dredge 
brought  up  well-developed  representatives  of  all  the  classes  of 
marine  invertebrates.  During  the  cruises  of  the  "  Porcupine  " 
the  fauna  of  the  deep  water  off  the  western  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  tolerably  well  ascertained, 
and  it  was  found  to  differ  gr^tly  from  the  fauna  of  shallow 
water  in  the  same  region,  to  possess  very  special  characters,  and 
to  show  a  very  marked  relation  to  the  faunae  of  the  earlier 
Tertiary  and  the  later  Cretaceous  periods. 

In  the. winter  of  1872,  as  a  sequel  to  the  preliminary  cruises 
of  the  "  Lightning  "  and  "  Porcupine,"  by  far  the  most  consider- 
able expedition  in  which  systematic  dredging  had  ever  been 
made  Si  special  object  left  Great  Britain.  H.M.S. "  Challenger," 
a  corvette  of  2306  tons,  with  auxiliary  steam  working  to  1234 
h.p.,  was  4cspatched  to  investigate  the  ph3rsical  and  biological 
conditions  of  the  great  ocean  basins. 

The  "  Challenger  "  was  provided  with  a  most  complete  and 
liberal  organization  for  the  purpose ;  she  had  powerful  deck 
engines  for  hauling  in  the  dredge,  workrooms,  laboratories  and 
libraries  for  investigating  the  results  on  the  spot,  and  a  staff  of 
competent  naturalists  to  undertake  such  investigations  and  to 
superintend  the  packing  and  preservation  of  the  specimens 
reserved  for  future  study.  Since  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition 
the  use  of  wire  rope  has  enabled  far  smaller  vessels  to  undcfrtake 
deep  sea  work.  The  "  Challenger,"  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
established  the  practicability  of  dredging  at  any  known  depth. 

Operating  Droiges  and  Trawls  in  deep  Seas. — Dredging  opera- 
tions from  large  vesseb  in  deep  seas  present  numerous  difficulties. 
Thegreatweightoftheshipmakeshermotion,whether 
of  progreM  or  rolling,  irresistible  to  the  dredge.  The 
latter  tends  to  jump,  therefore,  which  both  lowers  its 
efficiency  and  causes  it  to  exert  a  sudden  stram  on 
the  dredge  rope. 

The  efficiency  or  evenness  of  dredging  was  secured, 
therefore,  by  the  q>ecial  device  of  fastening  a  heavy 
weight  some  200  or  300  fathoms  from  the  dredge  end 
of  the  dredge  rope.  This  was  either  lowered  with  the 
dredge  or  sent  down  after  by  means  of  a  "  messenger," 
a  ring  of  rope  fixed  round,  but  running  freely  on.  the 
dredge  rope.  The  latter  plan  was  used  on  the  "  Chal- 
lenger ";  the  weights  were  six  28  lb  leads  in  canvas 


covers:  their  descent  was  arrested  by  a  toggle  or  wooden  cross-bar 
previously  attached  to  the  rope  at  the  desired  point.  When,  how- 
ever, the  rope  used  is  of  wire  this  front  wei^t  is  unnecessary. 

The  possibility  of  sudden  strain  necessitates  a  constant  watching 
of  the  dredge  rope,  as  the  ship's  engines  may  at  any  moment  be 
needed  to  ease  the  tension  by  stopping  the  vessel's  way,  and  the 
hauling  engines  by  paying  oiit  more  rope.  The  use  of  accumulators 
both  renders  the  strain  more  gradual  and  gives  warning  of  an 
increase  or  decrease;  indeed  they  can  be  cafibrated  and  used  as 
dynamometers  to  measure  the  strain.  One  of  .the  best  forms  of 
accumulator  consists  of  a  pile  of  perforated  rubber  disks,  which 
receive  the  strain  and  become  compressed  in  doing  so.  The  arrange- 
ment is  in  essence  as  follows.  The  disks  form  a  column  resting  on 
a  cross-bar  or  base,  from  which  two  rods  pass  up  one  on  each  side  o( 
the  column.  Another  cross-bar  rests  on  the  top  disk,  and  from  it  a 
rod  passes  freely  down  the  centre  perforation  of  disks  and  base. 
Eyes  are  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  this  rod  and  to  a  yoke  con- 
necting the  side  rods  at  the  top:  a  pull  exerted  on  these  eyes  is  thus 
modi5cd  by  the  elasticity  of  tne  dredge.  In  the  "  Porcupine  "  and 
other  early  expeditions  the  accumulator  was  hung  from  the  main 
yard  arm,  ancl  the  block  through  which  the  dre<^  rope  ran  sus- 
pended from  it.  In  more  recent  ships  a  special  derrick  boom  is 
rigged  for  this  block,  and  a  second  accumulator  is  sometimes  inserted 
between  the  topping  lift  by  which  this  is  raised  and  the  end  of  the 
boom. 

The  margin  of  safety  of  steel  wire  rope  u  much  larger  than  is  that 
of  hempen  rope,  a  fact  of  importance  both  in  towing  in  a  rough  sea 
and  in  hauling.  Galvanized  steel  wire  with  a  hempen  core  was  first 
used  by  Agassiz  on  the  "  Blake."  He  states  that  his  wire  weighed 
one  pounaper  fathom,  against  two  pounds  per  fathom  of  hempen 
rope,  and  had  a  breaking  strain  nearly  twice  that  of  hempen  rope, 
which  bore  two  tons.  Thus  in  hauling  the  wire  rope  has  both  greater 
capability  and  less  actual  strain.  It  has  also  the  advantages  of 
occupi^ing  a  mere  fraction  (p  of  the  storage  space  needed  for  rope, 
of  lasting  much  longer,  and  its  vibrations  transmit  much  more  rapid 
and  minute  indications  of  the  conduct  of  the  dredge. 

Wire  rope  is  kept  wound  on  reels  supplied  with  efficient  brakes  to 
check  or  stop  its  progress,  and  an  engine  is  often  fitted  for  winding 
it  in  and  veering  it  out.  From  the  reel  it  passes  to  the  drum  of  the 
hauling  engine,  round  which  it  takes  some  few  turns;  care  is  taken 
by  watching  or  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  regulator  (Tanner)  that 
it  is  taken  at  a  rate  ec^ual  to  that  at  which  it  is  moving  over  the  side. 
From  the  hauling  engine  it  passes  over  leading  wheels  (one  of  which 
should  preferably  be  a  regbtering  wheel  and  indicate  the  amount  of 
rope  which  has  passed  it),  and  so  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  derrick 
boom. 

The  dredge  is  lowered  from  the  derrick  boom,  which  has  been 
previously  trained  over  to  windward  so  that  its  end  is  well  clear 
of  the  ship,  while  the  s^p  is  slowly  moving  forward.  The  rope 
is  checked  until  the  net  is  seen  to  be  towing  clear,  and  then 
lowered  rapidly.  Where  a  weight  is  used  in  front  of  the  trawl 
Captain  Calver  successfully  adopted  the  plan  of  backing  after 
sufficient  line  had  been  paid  out:  the  part  of  the  rope  from 
weight  to  surface  thus  became  more  v<frtical,  while  the  shorter 
remainder,  previously  in  line  with  it,  sank  to  the  bottom  without 
change  of  relative  position  of  weight  and  dredge.  The  ship  was 
then  ready  for  towing.  When  no  front  weight  is  used  the 
manoeuvre  is  unnecessary. 

There  should  be  a  relation  maintained  between  speed  of  vessel 
onward  and  of  rope  downward,  or  a  foul  haul  may  result  owing 
to  the  gear  capsizing  (in  the  case  of  a  trawl),  or  getting  the  net 
over  the  mouth  (in  a  dredge).  Hie  most  satisfactory  method  of 
ensuring  this  relation  seems  to  be  so  to  manage  the  two  speeds 
that  the  angle  made  by  the  dredge  rope  is  fairly  constant.  This 
angle  can  be  observed  with  a  simple  clinometer.  The  following 
table  abridged  from  Tanner  most  usefully  brings  together  the 
requisite  ai^es  with  other  useful  quantities. 
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Theipenl  of  lowing,  alirayi  iIoh,  maybe  Buumn)  lo  be  ippro^i- 
malely  correct  ii  Ihe  upptopriite  angle  is  mainlaincd.  Hauling 
fliould  at  lirsi  be  slow  fiDm  great  depths,  but  may  increase  in 
■peed  as  the  gear  rises. 

of  tfie  equipment  al  an  eipJonii(  ihip^  and  to  thii  booE  the  pment 
ankle  is  miicJi  iDdebted- 

ited'tf<<^iiini  a»i  Addilims  la  Ihi  DHigr.—Tnta  iSiB,  when 
Sir  John  RoH  btouglit  up  a  fine  Ailiaphylon  from  over  Soo 

accumulated  of  specimens  being  obtained  from  great  depths 

without  nels  or  traps.    The  naturalists  of  the  "  Porcupine  " 

anduthereipeditionsfoundlhat  echinodermi,  corals  and  sponges 

were  oFlen  carried  up  adhering  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  dredge 

and  the  last  few  fathoms  of  dredge  tope.    In  order  to  increase 

the  eflectiventst  ol  this  method  of  caplutt  a  bar  was  fastened 

to  (he  bottom  of  the  dredge,  to  which  bunches  of  leased-out 

hemp  were  tied.     In  this  way  specimens  of  the  greatest  interest, 

and  frequently  of  equal  importance  with  those  in  the  dredge 

bag.  were  obtained.     The  Ungle  bar 

was  St  £nt  attached  to  the  back  olthe 

net.     From  the  "  Challenger"  eipedi- 

net  by  iron  bars  stretching  back  (torn 
the  abort  sides  of  Iba  dredge  frame 
which  pass  through  eyes  in  Iheil  first 
endl  (fig.  ij).  The  swabs  are  thus 
unable  to  fold  over  the  mouth  of  the 
dredge.     Rope  lashings  to  the  lips  of 


-eight  is  li. 


sii),  and  oi 


g  back  like  the 
A  from  a  strong 


M  complete  circle.    The  whole  is  pulled 

in  front  of  the  spring  Bpei;  and  should 

Drri^'e.w^.th  f;^irB«>.  ;„''^^brside*bm"'are  ^«  ' 

bringing  up.  This 


:d  by  the 


Tit  Wail  Dridsi.— 


ordinary  purpofe,  owing  partly  to  ilschiefweiBhi  bearing  on  the  frame 
only,  partly  to  ita  evened  lips.  To  obviate  ibew  delecti  Lieutenant 
Commander  Sigsbee  of  the  "^  Blake  "  devised  the  Blake  dredve.  In 
novel  features  were  the  frame  and  Hot.  The  lacmec  wai  in  tbc  form 
of  a  skeleton  box  t  that  is.  a  rectangle  of  iriMi  bara  was  placed  at  the 
back  as  well  as  the  fnint  or  mouth  of  the  net  and  tour  more  iron  bars 
connected  the  two  recungles.  The  lips  instead  of  being  evened 
were  in  panlld  planes — those,  lumely,  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 

Hpread  the  inddences  of  the  weight.    AnothCT  advantage  was  that 

prolected  lop  and  bottom  by  an  external  ahicld  of  canvaa,  quite 

jcakt   Drediei. — These   are   devices   for   coflccling   burrowing 


._.  wilhoul... 

HolmM--d,alPtymo 

mouth"Theu™r 
The  bag  was  of  chee 


7Si: 


K  apparatus  was  very  useful  in  capturina 
a.    The  Chester  rake  dredge  ita  Blaki 


lecianrie. 


PT  diedgei  arc  worthy 


iat  labonlory  was  abo  devitcti 


i^a  abundi 


'"    w^rtE  FjG.l6.~ConicalDredgebeinghainediii. 

It  in  boilom  umples  and  in  no  otdlnary  dredainn, 
heaail-cloih  lining  the  conical  dredge  fills  in  about  to  muiutea 
t  ground,  and  no  inaletiat  washing  out  of  fine  Kdinent  occura 
■ling.  In  ifaallDW  aeaa  luch  aa  the  Nonh  Sea  commercial 
ind  other  Iiawls  are  now  uied  11  quanti"  '  '  ■ 
imaiion  of  the  fuh  population,  opeciall" 
0/  .^iihU  Trawlijir  f»dt»t--^lhaii 


.    ,        be  PUuniitelidce^ 
UKIgh  theae  Itawli  do  fwt 

ich  identical  uK  with  the  dredge,  and 
ictuR  and  Hze,  that  they  may  be  hoe 

It  u.ed  from  the  "  Challenger  ■■  (fig,  17). 

with  which  the  dredge  aank  into  the  aea- 
?d   until  hauling.     The  experimeal  waa 

n  the  dredge,  and  in  addition  to 

Indeed  tangle  bar,  drefjge 


"  F1C.17.— Tnwlrflhe 

Tn"nci"aci)"a'i'a        "  *-'«l'"«"'" 
'li  (or  hinder  ends)  of  the  Tnwl  heada  and 
fiDhled  to  B»i)I  the  net  in  diEBing  suSi. 
>  baUncr- an  important  point,  unce  if  the 
e  net'i  mouih  lemainicloKd.  and  nothing 

this  tiawl  from  the  dredge  are  the  replacfr- 
jund  rope,  the  potitjon  of  this  ground  ropr 
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and  the  greater  sue  of  the  mouth.  The  absence  of  a  lip  makes  it 
less  effective  for  burrowing  and  sessile  creatures,  but  the  weighted 
ground  rope  nevertheless  secures  them  to  a  very  surprising  extent. 
The  position  of  the  ground  rope  is  an  important  feature,  as  any  free 
swimming  creature  not  disturbed  until  the  arrival  of  the  g^round 
rope  cannot  escape  by  simply  rising  or  "  striking  "  up.  This  and 
the  greater  spread  make  the  trawl  especially  suitable  lor  the  colloc- 
tion  of  fishes  and  other  swiftly  moving  animals.  The  first  haul  of 
the  "  Challeneer  "  trawl  brought  up  luhcs,  and  most  of  our  know- 
ledge of  fish  oi  the  greatest  depths  is  due  to  it. 

A  tendency  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  small  beam  trawl  for  deep- 
sea  work  has  lately  shown  itself.  That  used  by  Tanner  on  tne 
"  Albatross  "  has  runners  more  heart-shaped  than  the  "  Challenger's  " 
instrument;  the  net  is  fastened  to  the  downward  and  backward 
sloping  edge  of  the  runner  as  well  as  to  the  beam,  being  thus  fixed 
on  three  sides  instead  of  one;  and  a  Norwegian  glass  float  is  fastened 
in  a  network  cover  to  that  part  of  the  net  which  is  above  and  in  front 
of  the  ground  rope  in  use,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  opening  clear. 

These  floats  can  stand  the  pressure  at  great 
depths,  and  do  not  become  waterlogged  as  do 
cork  floats.  The  largest  "  Albatross  trawl  has 
a  beam  1 1  ft.  long,  runners  2  ft.  5  in.  high,  and 
its  frame  weighs  275  lb. 

Agassis  or  Blake  Traml. — ^This  is  generally 
considered  to  possess  advantages  over  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  decidedly  better  for  those  not 
experts  in  trawling.  Its  frame  (fig.  18)  consists 
of  two  iron  runners  each  the  shape  of  a  capital 
letter  D.  joined  by  iron  rods  or  pipes  which 
connect  the  middle  of  each  stroke  with  the 
corresponding^  point  on  the  other  letter.  The 
net  is  a  tapering  one,  its  mouth  being  a  strone 
rope  bound  with  finer  rope  for  protection  till 
the  whole  reaches  a  thickness  of  some  2  in.  It 
is  fastened  to  the  frame  at  four  points  only,  the 
ends  of  the  curved  rods,  and  thus  has  a  rect- 
angular opening. 

The  chief  advantage  of  thb  frame  is  that  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  which  side  lands 
first  on  the  bottom;  it  is  to  the  other  trawls 
Fig.  18. — AgasMZ  what  Ball's  dredge  is  to  an  oyster  dredge.  The 
or  Blake  TrawL  course  can  also  he  altered  during  shooting  or 
towing  the  Blake  trawl  with  far  greater  case 
than  is  the  case  with  others.  An  Agassiz  trawl  very  successful 
in  the  North  Sea  has  the  following  dimensions:  length  of  the  con- 
necting rods  and  therefore  of  the  mouth  8  ft.,  height  of  runners  and 
of  mouth  I  ft.  9  in.,  extreme  length  of  runners  2  ft.,  length  of  net 
II  ft.  3  in.,  weight  of  whole  trawl  94  lb,  63  of  which  are  due  to  the 
fraxne. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  how  closely  our  knowledge  of  bottom- 
living  forms  has  been  associated  with  the  instruments  of  capture 
in  use.  As  long  as  small  vessels  were  used  in  dredging,  the  belief 
that  life  was  limited  to  the  regions  accessible  to  them  was  widely 
spread.  The  first  known  denizens  of  great  depths  were  the 
foraminifera  and  few  echinoderms  brought  up  by  various  sound- 
ing apparatus.  Next  with  the  dredge  and  tangles  the  number 
of  groups  obtained  was  much  greater.  As  soon  as  trawb  were 
adopted  fish  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The  greatest  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  still  probably  occur  in  the  large  and  swiftly 
moving  forms,  such  as  fish  and  cephalopods.  As  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  move  apparatus  swiftly  over  the  bottom  in  great  depths, 
the  way  in  which  improvement  is  possible  probably  is  that  of 
increasing  the  spread  of  the  nets;  and  a  start  in  this  direction 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  Dr  Petersen,  who  has  devised  a 
modified  otter  sieve  which  catches  fish  at  all  events  very  well, 
and  has  been  operated  already  at  considerable  depths. 
>  Of  the  economy  of  quite  shallow  seas,  however,  we  are  still 
largely  ignorant.  Much  as  has  been  learnt  of  the  bionomics 
of  the  sea,  It  is  but  a  commencement;  and  this  is  of  course 
especially  true  of  deep  seas.  The  dredge  and  its  kindred  have, 
however,  in  less  than  a  century  enabled  naturalists  to  compile  an 
immense  mass  of  knowledge  of  the  structure,  development, 
affinities  and  distribution  of  the  animals  of  the  sea-bed,  and  in 
the  most  accessible  seas  to  produce  enumerations  and  morpho- 
logical accounts  of  them  of  some  approach  to  complete- 
ness. (J.  O.  B.) 

DRELINOOURT,  CHARLES  (1595-1669),  French  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Sedan  on  the  xoth  of  July  1595.  In  1618 
he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  French  Protestant  church  at 
Langres,  but  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  royal  sanction,  and 
^rfy  in  1620  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  nominated 


minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Charenton.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  works  in  devotional  and*  polemical 
theology,  several  of  which  had  great  influence.  His  CaUchism 
(CtUickisme  ou  instruction  famUiire,  1652)  and  his  Christian's 
Defense  against  the  Fears  of  Death  (Consolatums  de  I'dme  fidkle 
centre  Us  frayeursde  la  mortf  1651)  became  well  known  in  England 
by  means  of  translations,  which  were  very  frequently  reprinted. 
It  has  been  said  that  Daniel  Defoe  wrote  his  fiction  of  Mrs  Veal 
(A  True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  Mrs  Veal),  who  came  from 
the  other  world  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  Drelincourt  on 
Death,  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  Consotations;  Defoe's  contribution  is  added 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  translation  (i  706).  Another  popular 
work  of  his  was  Les  Visiles  charitables  pour  toutes  sortes  de 
personnesaffiigles  (1669).  Drelincourt's  controversial  works  were 
numerous.  Directed  entirely  against  Roman  Catholicism,  they 
did  much  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  Protestant  parly  in 
France.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  November  1669. 

Several  of  his  sons  were  distinguished  as  theologians  or 
physicians.  Laurent  (i 626-1 681)  became  a  pastor,  and  was  the 
author  of  Sonnets  chritiens  sur  divers  sujets  (1677);  Charles 
(1633-1697)  was  professor  of  physic  at  the  university  of  Leiden, 
and  phjrsician  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  Peter  (1644-1722)  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  became  dean  of 
Armagh. 

DRENTB.  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Groningen,  S.E.  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  S.  and 
S.W.  by  Overyscl,  and  N.W.  by  Friesland;  area,  1128  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1900)  i49iS5x*  The  province  of  Drente  is  a  sandy  plateau 
forming  the  kernel  of  the  surrounding  provinces.  The  soil 
consists  almost  entirely  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  covered  with 
bleak  moorland,  patches  of  wood,  and  fen.  This  is  only  varied 
by  the  strip  of  fertile  clay  and  grass-hnd  which  is  found  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  by  the  areas  of  high  fen  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  and  on  the  western  borders  near  Asscn.  The 
surface  of  the  province  is  a  gentle  slope  from  the  south-west 
towards  the  north-cast,  where  it  terminates  in  the  long  ridge  of 
hiUs  known  as  the  Hondsrug  (Dog's  Back)  extending  along  the 
eastern  border  into  Groningen.  The  watershed  of  the  province 
runs  from  east  to  west  across  the  middle  of  the  province,  along 
the  line  of  the  Orange  canal.  The  southern  streams  are  all 
collected  at  two  points  on  the  southern  borders,  namely,  at 
Meppel  and  Koevorden,  whence  they  communicate  with  the 
Zwarte  Water  and  the  Vecht  respectively  by  means  of  the 
Meppeler  Diep  and  the  Koevorden  canal.  The  Slccnwyker  Aa, 
however,  enters  the  Zuider  Zee  independently.  The  northern 
rivers  all  flow  into  Groningen.  The  piles  of  granite  rocks  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  cromlechs  which  are  found  scattered  about 
this  province,  and  especially  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
Hondsrug,  have  long  been  named  Huncbedden,  from  a  popular 
superstition  that  they  were  "  Huns'  beds."  Possibly  the  word 
originally  meant  "  beds  of  the  dead,"  or  tombs. 

Two  industries  haVe  for  centuries  been  associated  with  the 
barren  heaths  and  sodden  fens  so  usually  found  together  on  the 
sand-grounds,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat  and  peat- 
digging.  The  work  is  conducted  on  a  regular  system  of  fen 
colonization,  the  first  operation  being  directed  towards  the 
drainage  of  the  country.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  drainage 
canals  cut  at  regular  intervals  and  connected  by  means  of  cross 
ditches.  These  draining  ditches  all  have  their  issue  in  a  main 
drainage  canal,  along  which  the  transport  of  the  peat  and  peat- 
litter  takes  place  and  the  houses  of  the  colonists  are  built.  The 
heathlands  when  suflicienf ly  drained  are  prepared  for  cultivation 
by  being  cut  into  sods  and  burnt.  This  system  appears  to  have 
been  practised  alrea'iy  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  After 
eight  years,  however,  the  soil  becomes  exhausted,  and  twenty 
to  thirty  years  are  required  for  its  rcfertilization.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  buckwheat  on  these  grounds  has  decreased,  and  large 
areas  which  were  formerly  thus  treated  now  lie  waste.  Potatoes, 
rye,  oats,  beans  and  peas  are  also  largely  cultivated.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  factories  are  established 
for  making   spirits,    treacle,   potato-meal,   and  straw-paper. 
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Furthermore,  agriculture  is  everywhere  accompanied  on  the 
sand-grounds  by  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  assist 
in  fertilizing  the  soil  Owing  to  the  meagreness  of  their  food  these 
animals  are  usually  thin  and  small,  but  are  quickly  restored 
when  placed  on  richer  grounds.  The  breeding  of  pigs  is  also 
widely  practised  on  the  sand-grounds,  as  well  as  forest  culture. 
Of  the  fen-colonies  in  Drente  the  best  known  are  those  of 
Frcderiksoord  and  Veenhuizcn. 

Owing  to  the  general  condition  of  poverty  which  prevailed 
after  the  French  evacuation  in  the  second  decade  of  the  19th 
century,  attention  was  turned  to  the  means  of  industry  offered 
by  the  unreclaimed  heath-lands  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
in  1818  the  Society  of  Charity  {M<uU$chappij  van  Wtldadigkeid) 
was  formed  with  Count  van  den  Bosch  at  its  head.  This  society 
began  by  establishing  the  free  agricultural  a>lony  of  Frcderiks- 
oord, about  10  m.  N.  of  Mcppel,  named  after  Prince  Frederick, 
son  of  William  I.,  king  of  the  Netherlands.  An  industrious 
colonist  could  purchase  a  small  farm  on  the  estate  and  make  him- 
self independent  in  two  years.  In  addition  to  this,  various  in- 
dustries were  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not 
capable  of  field  work,  such  as  mat  and  rope  making,  and  jute  and 
cotton  weaving.  In  later  times  forest  culture  was  added,  and  the 
Gerard  Adriaan  van  Swictcn  schools  of  forestry,  agriculture  and 
horticulture  were  established  by  Major  van  Swdten  in  memory 
of  his  son.  A  Reformed  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  are  also 
attached  to  the  colony.  To  this  colony  the  Society  of  Charity 
later  added  the  adjoining  colonics  of  WiUcmsoord  and  Kolonic 
VII.  in  Overyscl,  and  Wilhclminasoord  partly  in  Fricsland. 
The  colony  of  Veenhuizcn  lies  about  7  m.  N.W.  of  Asscn,  and 
was  founded  by  the  same  society  in  1823.  In  1859,  however, 
the  Veenhuizcn  estates  were  sold  to  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  a  penal  establishment  for  drunkards  and  beggars. 

Owing  to  its  geographical  isolation,  the  development  of  Drente 
has  remained  behind  that  of  every  other  province  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  there  are  few  centres  of  any  importance,  either 
agricultural  or  industrial.  Hence  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  people  have  remained  peculiarly  conservative.  Assen  is  the 
chief  town.  In  the  south  Meppel  and  Koevorden  absorb  the 
largest  amount  of  trade.  Hoogevecn,  situated  between  these 
two,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fen  reclamation  which  was  begun  here 
in  1625  by  Baron  van  Echten.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
erected  into  a  barony  which  lasted  till  1795.  The  original 
industry  has  long  since  moved  onwards  to  other  parts,  but  the 
town  remains  a  prosperous  market  centre,  and  has  a  considerable 
industrial  activity.  Extensive  fir  woods  have  been  laid  out  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Zuldlarcn  is  a  picturesque  village  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Ilondsrug,  with  an  important  market.  The 
railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Groningen  traverses  Drente;  branch 
lines  connect  Meppel  with  Leeuwardcn  and  Assen  with  Delfzyl. 

History. — ^Thc  early  history  of  Drente  is  obscturc.  That  it 
was  inhabited  at  a  remote  date  is  proved  by  the  prehistoric 
sepulchral  mounds,  the  Hunebcddcn  already  mentioned.  In  the 
5th  and  6th  centuries  the  country  was  overrun  by  Saxon  tribes, 
and  later  on  was  governed  by  counts  under  the  Frankish  and 
German  kings.  Of  these  orJy  three  are  recorded,  Eberhard 
(943-944),  Balderic  (1006)  and  Temmo  (1025).  In  1046  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  gave  the  countship  to  the  bishop  and  chapter 
of  Utrecht,  who  governed  it  through  the  burgrave,  or  ch&telain, 
of  Koevorden,  a  dignity  which  became  hereditary  after  1143  in 
the  family  of  Ludolf  or  Roelof,  brother  of  Heribert  of  Bierum, 
bishop  of  Utrecht  (1138-1150).  This  family  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line  about  1232,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  I. 
of  Borculo  ( 1 23  2-1 36 1),  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  Roelof  III. 
of  Koevorden.  In  1395  Rcinald  IV.  (d.  1410)  of  Borculo-Koe-^ 
vorden  was  deposed  by  Bishop  Frederick  of  Utrecht,  and  the' 
country  vras  henceforth  administered  by  an  episcopal  official 
iamplman),  who  was,  however,  generally  a  rmtive.  Wiih  its 
popularly  elected  assembly  of  twenty-four  El  ten  (jurati)  Drente 
remained  practically  independent.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  IS22,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Duke  Charles  of 
Gcldcrland,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
in  1 536,  and  became  part  of  the  Habsburg  dominions. 


Drente  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  being 
a  district  covered  by  waste  heath  and  moor  was,  on  account  of 
its  poverty  and  sparse  population,  not  admitted  into  the  union 
as  a  separate  province,  and  it  had  no  voice  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  but 
reconquered  by  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  1594.  During  the  years 
that  followed,  Drente,  though  unrepresented  in  the  states- 
general,,  retained  its  local  independence  and  had  its  own  stadt- 
holder.  William  Louis  of  Nassau-Siegen  (d.  1620)  held  that 
office,  and  it  was  held  later  by  Maurice,  Frederick  Henry, 
William  II.  and  William  III.,  princes  of  Orange.  At  the  general 
assembly  of  1651  Drente  put  forward  its  claim  to  admission  as  a 
province,  but  was  not  admitted.  After  the  deaths  of  William  II. 
(1650)  and  of  William  III.  (1702)  Drente  remained  for  a  term  of 
years  without  a  stadtholder,  but  in  172a  William  Charles  Henry 
of  the  house  of  Nassau-Siegen,  who,  through  the  extinction  of 
the  elder  line,  had  become  prince  of  Orange,  was  elected  stadt- 
holder. His  descendants  held  that  office,  which  was  declared 
hereditary,  until  the  French  conquest  in  1795.  In  the  following 
year  Drente  at  length  obtained  the  privilege,  which  it  had  long 
sought,  of  being  reckoned  as  an  eighth  province  with  representa- 
tion in  the  states-gcncraL  Between  1806  and  1813  Drente, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  was  incorporated  in  the  French 
empire,  and,  with  part  of  Groningen,  formed  the  department 
of  Ems  Occidental.  With  the  accession  of  William  I.  as  king  c»f 
the  Netherlands  it  was  restored  to  its  old  position  as  a  province 
of  the  new  kingdom. 

DRESDEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  71  m.  E.S.E.  from  Leipzig  and  xii  m.  S.  from  Berlin 
by  railway.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  402  ft.  above  the  Baltic, 
in  a  broad  and  pleasant  valley  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
prospect  of  the  city  with  its  cupolas,  towers,  spires  and  the  copper 
green  roofs  of  its  palaces,  as  seen  from  the  distance,  is  one  of 
striking  beauty.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are  the  Altstadt 
(old  town)  with  four  old  suburbs  and  numerous  new  suburbs, 
and  the  Fried richstadt  (separated  from  the  Altstadt  by  a  long 
railway  viaduct);  on  the  right,  the  Neustadt  (new  town). 
Antonstadt,  and  the  modern  military  suburb  Alberstadt.  Five 
fine  bridges  connect  the  Altstadt  and  Neustadt.  The  beautiful 
central  bridge — the  Altc  or  Augustusbrilcke — with  16  arches, 
built  in  1 727-1731,  and  1420  ft.  long,  has  been  demolished  (1906) 
and  replaced  by  a  wider  structure.  Up-stream  are  the  two 
modem  Albert  and  K5nigin  Carola  bridges,  and,  down-stream, 
the  Maricn  and  the  Eisenbahn  (railway)  bridges.  The  streets 
of  the  Alstadt  are  mostly  narrow  and  somewhat  gloomy,  those 
of  the  Neustadt  more  spacious  and  regular. 

On  account  of  its  delightful  situation  and  the  many  objects  of 
interest  it  contains,  Dresden  is  often  called  "  German  Florence," 
a  name  first  applied  to  if  by  the  poet  Herder.  The  richness  of 
its  art  treasures,  the  educational  advantages  it  offers,  and  its 
attractive  surroundings  render  it  a  favourite  resort  of  people 
with  private  means.  There  are  a  large  number  of  lordgn  resi- 
dents, notably  Austro-Hungarians  and  Russians,  and  also  a 
considerable  colony  of  EngUsh  and  Americans,  the  latter  amount- 
ing to  about  x5oa  The  population  of  the  dty  on  the  1st  of 
December  1905  was  516,996,  of  whom  358,776  lived  on  the 
left  bank  (Altstadt)  and  158,220  on  the  right  (Neustadt).  The 
royal  house  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  confession,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutheran  Protestants. 

Dresden  is  the  residence  of  the  king,  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  XII. 
(Saxon)  Army  Corps.  Within  two  decades  (1880-1900)  the  capital 
almost  at  a  single  bound  advanced  into  the  front  rank  of  German 
commercial  and  industrial  towns;  but  while  gaining  in  prosperity 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  medieval  aspect.  Old  buildings  in  the 
heart  of  the  Altstadt  have  been  swept  away,  and  their  place 
occupied  by  modem  business  houses  and  new  streets.  Among 
the  public  squares  in  the  Altstadt  must  be  mentioned  the 
magnificent  Theaterpbtz,  with  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  King 
John,  by  Schilling;  the  Altmarkt,  with  a  monument  com- 
memorative of  the  war  of  1870-71;  the  Neumarkt,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  II.,by  E.  J.  HShnd; 
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the  PostpUu,  adorned  by  a  Gothic  fountain,  by  Semper;  and 
the  Bismarckplatz  in  the  Anglo-American  quarter.  In  the 
Ncustadt  are  the  market  square,  with  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Augustus  the  Strong;  the  Kaiser  Wilhchnplatz;  and  the 
Albertplatz.  The  continuous  SchJoss-,  See-  and  Prager-Strasse, 
and  the  Wilsdruffer-  and  K6nig  Johann-Strasse  are  the  main 
streets  in  the  Altstadt,  and  the  Hauptstrasse  in  the  Neustadt. 

The  most  imposing  churches  include  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hofkirche,  built  (1739-1751)  by  C.  Chiaveri,  in  rococo  style,  with 
a  tower  300  ft.  high.  It  a>ntains  a  fine  organ  by  Silbermann  and 
pictures  by  Raphael  M<mgs  and  other  artists,  the  outside  being 
adorned  with  59  statues  by  Mattielli.  On  the  Neumarkt  b  the 
Fraucnkirche,  with  a  stone  cupola  rising  to  the  height  of  3x1  ft.; 
dose  to  the  Altmarkt,  the  Kreuzkirche,  rebuilt  after  destruction 
by  fire  in  1897,  also  with  a  lofty  tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola; 
and  near  the  Postplata  the  Sophienkirche,  with  twin  spires. 
In  the  Neustadt  is  the  Dreikdnigsklrche  (dating  from  the 
18th  century)  with  a  high  pinnacled  tower.  Among  more 
modem  churches  may  be  mentioned:  in  the  Altstadt,  the 
Johanneskirche,  with  a  richly  decorated  interior;  the  Lukas- 
kirche;  and  the  Trinitatiskirche;  and  in  the  Neustadt,  the 
Martin  Luther-Kirche  and  the  new  garrison  church.  Apart 
from  the  chapels  in  the  royal  palaces,  Dresden  contains  in  all  3  a 
churches,  via.  21  EvangeUcal,  6  Roman  Catholic,  a  Reformed,  a 
Russian,  an  English(erected  byCilbert  Scott)  with  a  graceful  spire, 
a  Scottish  (Presbyterian),  and  an  American  (Episcopal)  church, 
the  last  a  handsome  building,  with  a  pretty  parsonage  attached. 

Of  secular  buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  are  grouped  in  the 
Altstadt  near  the  river.  The  royal  palace,  built  in  1530-153  5 
by  Duke  George  (and  thus  called  Georgenschloss),  was  thoroughly 
restored,  and  in  some  measure  rebuilt  between  1890  and  190a, 
in  German  Renaissance  style,  and  is  now  an  exceedingly  handsome 
structure.  The  Gcorgentor  has  been  widened,  and  through  it, 
and  beneath  the  royal  apartments,  vehicular  traffic  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  directed  to  the  Augustusbrilcke.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower — ^387  ft. — the  highest  in  Dresden. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  decorated.  In  the  palace  chapel  are 
pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Nicolas  Poussin,  Guido  Reni  and 
Annibale  Caracci.  The  adjoining  Prinzen-Palais  on  the  Taschen- 
bcrg,  built  in  1 71 5,  has  a  fine  chapel,  in  which  are  various  works 
of  S.  Torelli;  it  has  also  a  library  of  ao,ooo  volumes.  The 
Z winger,  begun  in  17x1,  and  built  in  the  rococo  style,  fonns  an 
enclosure,  within  which  is  a  statue  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  I. 
It  was  intended  to  be  the  vestibule  to  a  palace,  but  now  contains 
a  number  of  coUections  of  great  value.  Until  1846  it  was  open 
at  the  north  side;  but  this  space  has  since  been  occupied  by 
the  museum,  a  beautiful  Renaissance  building,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  adorned  by  statues  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Giotto, 
Dante,  Goethe  and  other  artists  and  poets  by  Rictschcl  and 
H^nel,  and  it  contains  the  famous  picture  gallery.  The  Brtihl 
palace,  built  ini737  by  Count  Brtihl,  the  minister  of  Augustus  II., 
has  been  in  some  measure  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new 
SUndehaua  (diet  house),  with  its  main  facade  facing  the  Hof- 
kirche;  before  the  main  entrance  there  is  an  equestrian  statue 
( 1 906)  of  King  Albert.  •  Close  by  is  the  Brtihl  Terrace,  aj^roached 
by  a  fine  flight  of  steps,  on  which  are  groups,  by  Schilling, 
representing  Morning,  Evening,  Day  and  Night.  The  terrace 
commands  a  view  of  the  Elbe  and  the  distant  heights  of  Loschwitz 
and  the  Weisser  Hirsch,  but  the  prospect  has  of  late  years 
become  somewhat  marred,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  town 
up  the  river  and  to  the  two  new  up-stream  bridges.  The  Japanese 
palace  in  the  Neustadt,  built  in  171 5  as  a  summer  residence  for 
Augustus  II.,  receives  its  name  from  certain  oriental  figures 
with  which  it  is  decorated;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Augusteum 
and  contains  the  royal  library.  Among  other  buildings  of  note 
b  the  Hoftheatre,  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  built  after  the  designs  of  Semper,  to  replace  the  theatre 
burnt  in  1869,  and  completed  in  1878.  A  new  town  hall  of  huge 
dimensions,  also  in  German  Renaissance,  with  an  octagon  tower 
400  ft.  in  height,  stands  on  the  former  southern  ramparts  of  the 
inner  town,  close  to  the  Kreuzkirche.  In  the  Altstadt  the  most 
striking  of  the  newer  edifices  b  the  Kunstakademie,  constructed 


from  designs  by  K.  Lipsius_in  the  Italian  Renaissance  stylci 
1890-X894.  The  Albertinum,  formerly  the  arsenal,  built  in 
1559-1563}  was  rebuilt  1884-1889,  and  fitted  up  as  a  museum 
of  oriental  and  classical  antiquities,  and  as  the  depository  of  the 
state  archives.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  in  Ncustadt  stand 
the  fine  buildings  of  the  ministries  of  war,  of  finance,  justice, 
the  interior  and  education.  The  public  monuments  of  Dresden 
also  include  the  Moritz  Monument,  a  relief  dedicated  by  the  elector 
Augustus  to  his  brother  Maurice,  a  statue  of  Weber  the  compo^ier 
by  Rictschcl,  a  bronze  statue  of  Theodor  Kdrner  by  Hahncl,  the 
Rictschcl  monument  on  the  Brtthl  Terrace  by  Schilling,  a  bust 
of  Gutzkow,and  a  statue  of  Bismarck  on  the  promenade.  In 
the  suburbs  which  encircle  the  old  town  arc  to  be  noted  the  vast 
central  Hauptbahnhof  (1893-1898)  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
B5hmischer  railway  station,  the  new  premises  of  the  municipal 
hospital  and  the  Ausstellungs-Halle  (exhibition  buildings). 

The  chief  pleasure-ground  of  Dresidcn  b  the  Grosser  Garten, 
in  which  there  are  a  sununer  theatre,  the  Reitschel  museum, 
and  a  ch&teau  containing  a  musetim  of  antiquities.  The 
latter  is  composed  chiefly  of  objects  removed  from  the  churches 
in  consequence  of  the  Reformation.  Near  the  ch&teau  is  the 
zoological  garden,  formed  in  i860,  and  excellently  arranged. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
b  the  village  RScknitz,  in  which  b  Moreau's  monument,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  mortally  wounded  ini  8 1 3.  The  moun- 
tains of  Saxon  Switzerland  are  seen  from  thb  neighbourhood. 

Art. — Dresden  owes  a  large  part  of  its  fame  to  its  extensive 
artbtic,  literary  and  scientific  collections.  Of  these  the  most 
valuable  b  its  splendid  picture  gallery,  founded  by  Augustus  I. 
and  increased  by  his  successors  at  great  cost.  It  b  in  the  museum, 
and  contaiits  about  2500  pictures,  being  especially  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  the  Italian,  Dutch  and  Flemish  schoob.  The  gem  of  the 
collection  is  Raphael's  "  Madoima  di  San  Sisto,"  for  which  a  room 
is  set  apart.  There  is  also  a  special  room  for  the  *'  Madonna  " 
of  the  younger  Holbein.  Other  paintings  with  which  the  name 
of  the  gallery  is  generally  associated  are  Correggio's  "  La  Notte  " 
and  "  Mary  Magdalene  ";  Titian's  "  Tribute  Money  "  and 
"  Venus  ";  "  The  Adoration  "  and  "  The  Marriage  in  Cana," 
by  Paul  Veronese;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  "  Abraham's  Sacrifice  "; 
Rembrandt's  "  Portrait  of  Himself  with  hb  Wife  sitting  on  hb 
Knee  ";  "  The  Judgment  of  Parb  "  and  "  The  Boar  Hunt,"  by 
Rubens;  Van  Dyck's  "  Charles  I.,  hb  Queen,  and  their  Children." 

Of  modem  painters,  this  magnificent  collection  contains 
masterpieces  by  Defregger,  Vauticr,  Makart,  Munkacsy,  Fritz 
von  Uhde,  BOcklin,  Hans  Thoma;  portraits  by  Leon  Pohle, 
Delaroche  and  Sargent;  landscapes  by  Andreas  and  Oswald 
Achenbach  and  allegorical  works  by  Sascha  Schneider.  In 
separate  compartments  there  are  a  number  of  cmyon  portraits, 
most  of  them  by  Rosalba  Carriera,  and  views  of  Dresden  by 
Canaletto  and  other  artists.  Besides  the  picture  gallery  the 
museum  includes  a  magnificent  collection  of  engravings  and 
drawings.  There  are  upwards  of  400,000  specimens,  arranged 
in  twelve  classes,  so  as  to  mark  the  great  epochs  in  the  history 
of  art.  A  collection  of  casts,  likewise  in  the  museum,  is  designed 
to  display  the  progress  of  plastic  art  from  the  time  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians  to  modem  ages.  This  collection  was  begun 
by  Raphael  Mengs,  who  secured  casts  of  the  most  valuable 
antiques  in  Italy,  some  of  which  no  longer  exist. 

The  Japanese  palace  contains  a  public  library' of  more  than 
400,000  volumes,  with  about  3000  MSS.  and  20,000  maps.  It  b 
especially  rich  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  in  works  bearing  on 
literary  hbtory  and  the  history  of  Germany,' Poland  and  France. 
There  are  also  a  valuable  cabinet  of  coins  and  a  collection  of 
ancient  works  of  art.  A  collection  of  porcelain  in  the  "  Museum 
Johanneum  "  (which  once  contained  the  picture  gallery)  b  made 
up  of  specimens  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  East  Indian,  Sevres  and 
Meissen  manufacture,  carefully  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
There  b  in  the  same  building  an  excellent  Hbtorical  Museum. 
In  the  GrOne  GewOlbe  (Green  Vault)  of  the  Royal  Palace,  so 
called  from  the  character  of  its  original  decorations,  there  b  an 
unequalled  collection  of  precious  stones,  pearb  and  works  of  art  in 
gold,  silver,  amber  and  ivory.    The  objects,  which  arc  about  3000 
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in  number,  are  arranged  in  eight  rooms.  They  include  the  regalia 
of  Augustus  II.  as  king  of  Poland ;  the  electoral  sword  of  Saxony ; 
a  group  by  Dingiinger,  in  gold  and  enamel,  representing  the  court 
of  the  grand  mogul  Aurungzebe,  and  consisting  of  132  figures 
upon  a  plate  of  silver  4  ft.  4  in.  square;  the  largest  onyx  known, 
6}  in.  by  2|  in.;  a  pearl  representing  the  dwarf  of  Charles  II. 
of  Spain;  and  a  green  brilliant  weighing  40  carats.  The  royal 
palace  aliso  has  a  gallery  of  arms  consisting  of  more  than  2000 
weapons  of  artistic  or  historical  value.  In  the  Zwinger  are  the 
xoologiad  and  mineralogical  museums  and  a  collection  of  instru- 
ments  used  in  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Among  other 
collections  is  that  of  the  KOmer  museum  with  numerous 
reminiscences  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  epoch,  and  of  the  wars  of 
liberation  (1813-15),  and  containing  valuable  manuscripts  and 
relics.  Founded  by  Hof  rath  Dr  Emil  Peschd,  it  has  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  city. 

Educatum. — Dresden  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  well-known 
scientific  associations.  The  educational  institutions  arc  numerous 
and  of  a  high  order,  including  a  technical  high  school  (with  about 
1 100  students),  which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  engineering,  doctor  pf  technical  sciences, 
&c,  a  veterinary  college,  a  political-economic  institution 
(Gchcstiftung),  with  library,  a  school  of  architects,  a  royal  and 
four  municipal  gymnasia,  numerous  lower  grade  and  popular 
schools,  the  royal  conservatorium  for  music  and  drama,  and  a 
celebrated  academy  of  painting.  Dresden  has  several  important 
hospitals,  asylums  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Music  and  the  Theatres. — Besides  the  two  royal  theatres, 
Dresden  possesses  several  minor  theatres  and  music  halls.  The 
pride  of  place  in  the  world  of  music  is  held  by  the  orchestra 
attached  to  the  court  theatre.  Founded  by  Augxistus  II.,  it  has 
become  famous  throughout  the  world,  owing  to  the  masters  who 
have  from  time  to  time  been  associated  with  it — such  as  Pai;r, 
Weber,  Reissiger  and  Wagner.  Symphony  and  popular  concerts 
are  held  throughout  the  year  in  various  public  halls,  and,  during 
the  winter,  concerts  of  church  music  are  frequently  given  in  the 
Protestant  Kreu2-  and  Frauen-Kirchen,  and  on  Sundays  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

Communications' and  Indtulries. — Dresden  lies  at  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  railway  system,  which  places  it  in  communication 
with  the  chief  cities  of  northern  and  central  Germany  as  well  rs 
with  Austria  and  the  East.  Here  cross  the  grand  trunk  lines 
Berlin-Vienna,  Chemnitz-Gorlits-Breslau.  It  is  connected  by 
two  linesof  railway  with  Leipzig  and  by  local  lines  with  neighbour- 
ing smaller  towns.  The  navigation  on  the  Elbe  has  of  recent 
years  largely  developed,  and,  in  addition  to  trade  by  river  wiih 
Bohemia  and  Magdeburg-Hamburg,  there  is  a  considerable 
pleasure-boat  traffic  during  the  summer  months.  The  com- 
munications within  the  city  are  maintained  by  an  excellent 
system  of  electric  trams,  which  bring  the  more  distant  suburl» 
into  easy  connexion  with  the  business  centre.  A  considerable 
business  is  done  on  the  exchange,  chiefly  in  local  industrial 
shares,  and  the  financial  institutions  number  some  fifty  banks, 
among  them  branches  of  the  Reichs  Bank  and  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank.  Among  the  more  notable  industries  may  be  mentioned 
the  manufacture  of  china  (see  Ceramics),  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  cigarettes,  chocolate,  coloured  postcards,  periumcry, 
straw-plaiting,  artificial  flowers,  agricultural  machinery,  paper, 
photographic  and  other  scientific  instruments.  There  are  several 
great  breweries ;  corn  trade  is  carried  on,  and  an  extensive  business 
is  done  in  books  and  objects  of  art. 

Surroundings. — The  environs  of  the  city  are  delightful.  To 
the  north  are  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  LSssnitz  commanding 
views  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Meissen;  behind 
them,  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  is  the  castle  of  Moritzburg,  the 
hunting  box  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  3  m.  above  the  city,  lies  the  village  of  Loschwilz,  where 
Schiller,  in  the  summer  of  1786,  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his 
Don  Carlos:  above  it  on  the  fringe  of  the  Dresdner  Heide,  the 
climatic  health  resort  Wcisser-Hirsch;  farther  up. the  river 
towards  Pima  the  royal  summer  palace  Pillnttz;  to  the  south 
the  Plauensche  Grund,  and  still  farther  the  Rabenauer  Grund. 


History, — ^Dresden  (Old  Slav  Draga,  forest,  Drezgajan,  forest- 
dwellers),  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  1206,  is  of  Slavonic 
origin,  and  was  originally  founded  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Neustadt,  which  is  thus  actually  the  oid 
town.  It  became  the  capital  of  Henry  the  Illustrious,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  in  1270,  but  belonged  for  some  time  after  his  death, 
first  to  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  and  next  to  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  Early  in  the  14th  century  it  was  restored  to  the 
margrave  of  Meissen.  On  the  division  of  Saxony  in  1485  it 
fell  to  the  Albertine  h'ne,  which  has  since  held  it.  Having  been 
burned  almost  to  the  ground  in  1491,  it  was  rebuilt;  and  in  the 
i6th  century  the  fortifications  were  begunand  gradually  extended. 
John  George  II.,  in  the  x  7th  century,  formed  the  Grosser  Garten, 
and  otherwise  greatly  improved  the  town;  but  it  was  in  the  first 
half  of  the  i8th  century,  under  Augustus  I.  and  Augustus  U.,-«rho 
were  kings  of  Poland  as  well  as  electors  of  Saxony,  that  Dresden 
assumed  something  like  its  present  appearance.  The  Neustadt, 
which  had  been  burned  down  in  the  17th  century,  was  founded 
anew  by  Augustus  I.;  he  also  founded  FriedrichstadL  The  town 
suffered  severely  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  being  bombarded 
in  1760.  Some  damage  was  also  inflicted  on  it  in  1813,  when 
Napoleon  made  it  the  centre  of  hisoperations;  oneof  the  buttresses 
and  two  arches  of  the  old  bridge  were  then  blown  up.  The  dis- 
mantling of  the  fortifications  had  been  begun  by  the  French  in 
1810,  and  was  gradually  completed  after  181 7,  the  space  occupied 
by  them  being  appropriated  to  gardens  and  promenades.  Many 
buildings  were  completed  or  founded  by  King  Anthony,  from 
whom  Antonstadt  derives  its  name.  Dresden  again  suffered 
severely  during  the  revolution  of  1849,  but  all  traces  of  the 
disturbances  which  then  took  place  were  soon  effaced.  In  1866  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  who  did  not  finally  evacuate  it 
until  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Since  that  time  numerous 
improvements  have  been  carried  out. 

See  Lindau,  Ceschichte  dtr  Haupt-  und  Residenzstadl  Dresden 
{2  vols.,  Dresden.  1884- 1 885);  Prflss,  CeukickU  des  llqfthaUers 
tit  Dresden  (Dresden,  1877);  Schumann,  Fukrer  durch  die  k&nigL 
Sammlungen  zu  Dresden  (1903);  Wocrl,  Fukrer  durch  Dresden; 
Daniel.  Deutschland  (1894). 

Battle  of  Dkesden.  The  battle  of  Dresden,  the  last  of  the 
great  victories  of  Napoleon,  was  fought  on  the  26th  and  27th 
of  August  181 3.  The  intervention  of  Austria  in  the  War  of 
Liberation,  and  the  consequent  advance  of  the  Allies  under  the 
Austrian  field-marshal  Prince  Schwarzenberg  from  Prague  upon 
Dresden,  recalled  Napoleon  from  Silesia,  where  he  was  engaged 
against  the  Prussians  and  Russians  under  Blucher.  Only  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  time,  indeed,  was  he  able  to  bring  back  sufficient 
troops  for  the  first  day's  battle.  He  detached  a  column  under 
Vandamme  to  the  mountains  to  interpose  between  Schwarzen- 
berg and  Prague  (see  Napoleonic  Campaigns)  ;  the  rest  of  the 
army  pressed  on  by  forced  marches  for  Dresden,  around  which 
a  position  for  the  whole  army  had  been  chosen  and  fortified, 
though  at  the  moment  this  was  held  by  less  than  20,000  men 
under  Gouvfon  St  Cyr,  who  retired  thither  from  the  mountains, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Kdnigstcin,  and  had  repeatedly  sent  reports 
to  the  emperor  as  to  the  allied  masses  gathering  to  the  south- 
ward. The  battle  of  the  first  day  began  late  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Schwarzenberg  waited  as  long  as  .possible  for  the  corps  of 
Klcnaji,  which  formed  his  extreme  left  wing  on  the  Freiberg 
road.  At  last,  about  6  p.m.  he  decided  to  wait  no  longer,  and 
six  heavy  columns  of  attack  advanced  against  the  suburbs 
defended  by  St  Cyr  and  now  also  by  the  leading  troops  of  the 
main  army.  Three  hundred  guns  covered  the  assault,  and 
Dresden  was  set  on  fire  in  places  by  the  cannonade,  while  the 
French  columns  marched  unceasingly  over  the  bridges  and 
through  the  Allstadt.  On  the  right  the  Russians  under  Wittgen- 
stein advanced  from  Striesen,  the  Prussians  under  Kleist  through 
the  Grosser  Garten,  whilst  Prussians  under  Prince  Augustus  and 
Austria ns  under  Colloredo  moved  upon  the  Moczinski  redoubt, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate  fighting,  and  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  The  attack  to  the  westward  was 
carried  out  by  the  other  Austrian  corps;  Klenau,  however,  was 
still  far  distant.  In  the  end,  the  French  defences  remained 
unshaken.    Ney  led  a  counter-attack  against  the  Allies'  left. 
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Uk  Mouinikl  redaub 


u  dtfinitely  recaptund  from  CoUorcda 


at  the  Allis  lud  Iiikd,  U 


isin  dc£lcs,  Ir 


Ispctd. 


!^apoTcon,  and  al  Icnglb  tht  AusLru 


i,  VindaiDDie  > 


NatHjcon'a  plan  foi  ibc  ];thwu,u  uHii],HiDp]c  in  itiDutlinc. 
As  It  FHedUod,  ■  nvinc  xpontcd  a  pert  o!  ihc  boitilt  Jinc  of 
baltk  from  tbe  ml.  Tbe  vilUga  vol  of  the  PUucn  nvine  and 
even  LObda  wen  ofcupiEd  in  Ihe  early  morning  by  General 
Uetiko  with  Ihc  leading  diviiioDoIKJenau'tcnrpifroaiFreiberg, 
And  upon  Metako  Napoleon  Intended  £nt  to  throw  the  wei^I 
of  hia  attack,  fliving  to  Victor's  infantry  and  the  cavalry  of 
Muntf  king  of  Naples^  (be  talk  otf  overwhelming  the  iiolated 
Auslriaiu.  The  centre,  aided  by  the  defences  of  llie  Dreiden 
lubucbg,  could  hold  iti  own,  as  tlie  evenli  of  the  96lh  had 
ihoim,  the  left,  novr  under  Ney,  with  whom  served  Rcllermun's 


civilry  ud  the  Young  Guard,  urti  lo  attack  Wiitgenitcin's 
Ruuiani  on  ihc  Pimi  road.  Thus,  lor  once.  Napoleon  decided 
to  attack  bolb  flinki  of  Ihe  emmy.  His  molivea  in  so  doing 
have  been  much  diicuued  by  tbe  ciilin;  Vandamme'a  raove- 
mcnls,  il  mty  be  suggested^  contributed  to  Ihe  French  emperor's 
plan,  vhich  if  carried  out  would  open  the  Pima  road.  Stili, 
Ihe  left  attack  may  have  had  a  purely  tactical  object,  for  in 
that  quarter  was  the  main  tiody  ol  the  Prussians  and  Russians, 
and  NaptJeon'i  nethod  was  always  to  concentrate  the  fuiy  ol 
the  attack  on  the  heaviest  niaises  ol  the  enemy,  le,  the  beil 
target  for  hii  own  utQlery.  A  very  heavy  rainstorm  during  the 
nigbt  Kriouily  afiected  the  movements  gf  troops  on  Ihe  loUow- 
ing  day,  but  all  ro  Napoleon's  advantage,  for  his  more  mobile 
artillery,  reinforced  by  every  horse  available  ih  aud  about 
Dresden,  was  still  able  lo  move  where  the  AUied  guns  tank  In 
nud.  Further,  if  Ihe  cavalry  had  to  walk,  or  a1  moal  trot,  tbjougb 
the  hetds  the  opposing  infantry  was  almost  always  unable  to  &re 
their  mulkcU.  "  You  cannot  fire;  surrender,"  said  Murit  to 
an  AuMlian  battalion  in  Ihe  bailie.  "  Never,"  they  replied', 
"  you  cannol  charge  us."  On  ihe  appearance  of  Mujat's  bone 
artillery,  honever,  they  bad  ta  surrender  at  once.  Under  such 
condiiions,  Metako,  unsupported  either  by  Klenau  or  the  main 
armybeyandLhenvine,wasaneasy  victim.  Victor  InHii  L«bda 
drove  in  the  advanced  posts  and  assaulted  the  line  of  villages 
WoUniti-Teltscben;  Metako  had  to  retire  to  Ihe  higher  ground 
S.W.  of  tbe  Gnl  line,  and  Murmt.  with 
force  (ram  ColU  isd  BuipUUtI,  outflanked 


[y,  with  the  assistance  of  the  renewed 
•  infantry,  annibllaled  the  division. 
The  Austrian  corps  of  Gyulai  arrived  too  late  to  save  it.    A  few 

iped  acrota  the  ravine,  but  Meuko  and  ihree- 

were  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
on  the  other  Sank,  with  his  left  on  the  Pillnili 
on  the  Grosser  Garten,  had  opened  his  altack. 
The  Russians  offered  a  strenuous  resistance,  defending  Setdnili, 
Cross  DAbrili  and  Reick  with  their  usual  steadiness,  and  Ney  was 
10  far  advanced  that  several  generals  at  tbe  Allied  headquarters 
luggesled  a  counter-attack  ol  the  cenlre  by  way  of  Sirehled, 
lo  as  to  cut  oil  the  French  lell  Inun  Dresden.  This  plan  «u 
adopted,  but,  owing  to  various  misunderstandings,  failed  ol 

cajUKtnaded  by  the  Dresden  redoubts.  Oo/e  inddent  only,  bvl 
that  ol  great  importance,  took  place  here.  The  tsar,  the  king 
ol  Prussia,  Schwamnbetg  and  a  very  large  headquarter  slaS 
watched  Ihe  Gghting  Itojn  ■  htU  near  Rlckniti  and  oSered  an 
eaiy  mark  to  the  French  guni.  In  default  ol  formed  bodies  lo 
fire  at.  Ihe  latter  had  for  a  momeal  ceased  fire;  Napoleon, 
riding  by,  half  carelessly  told  them  10  reopen,  and  one  of  their 
first  shots,  directed  at  2000  yards  range  against  tbe  mass  of 
officers  on  the  sky-liix,  mortally  wounded  General  Mnreau,  who 
was  standing  by  the  emperor  Aleaander.  A  council  of  war 
followed.  The  Allied  sovereigns  were  for  continuing  the  fight; 
Scbwarzenberg,  however,  knowing  the  exhaustion  ol  his  Iroopa 

unable  to  make  any  effective  pursuit. 

Tbe  forces  engaged  were  9(1,000  French,  Saions,  &c.,  and 
loo.ooo  Austrians,  Russians  and  Pcuasiaos.  The  French  losses 
were  about  10,000,  or  a  little  over  10%,  those  of  Ihe  Allies 
jS/no  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  {the  latter  i],ooo)  or  ig%. 
Hiey  lost  also  ij  coloula  and  it  guns. 

DKBSS  (Imm  Ihe  Fr.  iraitr,  to  set  out,  arrange,  formed  from 
lit,  itiraha,  arranged,  iirigtre,  lo  direct,  arrange),  a  subslaolive 
of  which  the  cuiTcnl  meaning  is  that  of  clothing  or  costume  in 
general,  or,  specifically,  the  principal  outer  garment  worn  by  1 

appUcarions  which  can  be  deduced  from  its  original  meaning. 
It  is  thus  used  not  only  of  the  putting  on  ol  clothing,  but  ol  the 
preparing  and  finishing  of  leather,  Ihe  preparation  of  food  for 
eating,  the  application  of  cleansing  and  healing  subslincci  or  of 
bandages,  &c.,  10  a  wound,  the  drawing  up  in  a  cor  reel  line  of  a 
body  of  troops,  and,  generally,  adorning  or  decking  out,  as  of 
a  ship  with  f^gs.  In  the  language  of  the  theatre  the  "  dieuer  " 
is  the  person  who  looks  after  tbe  actor's  wardrobe  and  assists 
him  in  the  changing  of  his  costumei.  For  Ihe  printer's  use  of 
"  dresser  "  see  T¥POC»a»H¥. 

DREtlBR.  in  fuRulure,  a  form  of  sidebnanl.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Fr,  drmirir,  a  piece  of  furniture  used  to  range  or 
drejKf  the  more  costlyappaintmenlsoi  tbe  table.  Thcap[Jiaixce 
,.  .,._  J. . .._.  ,(  Q^  credence       ■    ■     ■    ~ 


-a  sideboard,  1 


ar  ol  th 


,  is  practically  an 

It  developed  intn  Its  present  shape 
ibaut  tbe  second  quarter  of  the  r;th  century,  and  hasHnce  (hen 
hanged  btil  Utile,  As  a  [Hece  of  movable  furniture  it  was 
nade  rarely,  if  at  all,  alter  the  beginning  ol  the  iglh  century 
._.■.   .. ,^jj  ^i  ioKroi  in  what   is  called  "'       ' 


il  the  very  beginning  0 
u  10  the  a 


lion  of  n 


y  led  in 


only  in  deuil  and  in  ornament. 

It.  simple  and  agreeable  form 

consisted  of  a  long  and  rather  na 

TOW  table  or  slab,  with  drawers 

or  cupboards  benealh  and  a  tall 

prighl  closed-in  back  arranged 

with  a  varying  number  of  shall 

w  shelves  for  the  reception  of 

plates;  books  for  mugs  were  oft 

shelves.    Toward,  the  end  of  th 

were  often  added  to  the  supers! 

ucturc.    The  majority  ol  these 

diesMTS  were  made  of  oak,  but  w 

en,  early  iu  the  GcargJaD  period 
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mahogany  came  into  gcneial  use,  they  were  frequently  inlaid 
with  that  wood;  holly  and  box  were  also  used  for  Allaying,  most 
frequently  in  the  shape  of  plain  bands  or  lines.  A  peculiarly 
effective  combination  of  oak  and  mahogany  is  found  in  the 
dressers,  as  in  other  "  farmhouse  furniture,"  made  on  the  borders 
of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire.  The  excellence  of  the  work  of 
this  kind  in  that  district  and  in  the  country  lying  west  of  it  may 
perhaps  explain  the  expression  "  Welsh  dresser/'  which  is  now 
no  more  than  a  trade  term,  not  necessarily  suggestive  of  the 
place  of  origin,  and  applied  to  aU  dressers  of  this  type.  They  are 
most  frequently  found  in  the  houses  of  small  yeomen  and  sub- 
stantialfarmers,intowhichfashionpenetratcdslowly.  Thedresser 
is  now  most  familiar  as  necessary  plenishing  of  the  kitchen,  in 
which  it  is  invariably  a  fixture.  In  form  it  is  essentially  identical 
with  the  movable  variety,  but  it  is  usually  much  larger,  is  made 
of  deal  or  other  soft  wood,  and  the  superstructure  has  no  back. 

DREUX,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  £ure-et-Lo£r,  27  m.  N.N.W. 
<^  Chartres  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  8209.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Blaise,  which  at  this  point  divides  into  several  arms.  It  is 
overlooked  from  the  north  by  an  eminence  on  which  stands  a 
ruined  medieval  castle;  within  the  enclosure  of  this  building 
is  a  gorgeous  chapel,  begun  in  1816  by  the  dowager  duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  completed  and  adorned  at  great  cost  by  Louis 
Philippe.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Orleans  family,  chief 
among  them  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  whose  remains  were  removed 
from  England  to  Dreux  in  1876.  The  sculptures  on  the  tombs 
and  the  stained  glass  of  the  chapel  windows  are  masterpieces 
of  modem  art.  The  older  of  the  two  h6tels-de-villc  of  Dreux 
was  built  in  the  early  i6th  centiuy,  chiefly  by  Q£ment  M6tezau, 
the  founder  of  a  famous  family  of  architects,  natives  of  the 
town.  It  is  notable  both  for  the  graceful  carvings  of  the  facade 
and  for  the  fine  staircase  and  architectural  details  of  the  interior. 
The  church  of  St  Pierre,  which  is  Gothic  in  style,  contains  good 
stained  glass  and  other  works  of  art.  Th*;  town  has  a  statue  of 
the  poet  Jean  de  Rotrou,  bom  there  in  1609.  Dreux  is  the  seat 
of  a  subprefect  Among  the  public  institutions  are  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  communal  college.  '  The 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  metal-founding  and  tanning, 
are  carried  on,  and  there  is  trade  in  wheat  and  other  agricidtural 
products  and  poultry. 

Dreux  was  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Durocasses, 
In  1x88  it  was  taken  and  bumt  by  the  English;  and  in  1562 
Gaspard  de  Coligny,  and  Louis  I.,  prince  of  Cond6,  were  defeated 
in  its  vicinity  by  Anne  de  Montmorency  and  Francis,  duke  of 
Guise.  In  1 593  Henry  IV.  captured  the  town  after  a  fortnight's 
siege.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  on  the  9th  of  October 
1870,  was  subsequently  evaoiated,  and  was  again  taken,  on  the 
17  th  of  November,  by  General  Von  Tresckow.  In  the  xoth 
century  Dreux  was  the  chief  town  of  a  countship,  which  Odo, 
count  of  Chartres,  ceded  to  king  Robert,  and  Louis  VL  gave  to 
his  son  Robert,  whose  grandson  Peter  of  Dreux,  yoimger  brother 
of  Count  Robert  III.,  became  duke  of  Brittany  by  his  marriage 
with  Alix,  daughter  of  Constance  of  Brittany  by  her  second 
husband  Guy  of  Thouars.  By  the  marriage  of  the  countess 
Jeanne  II.  with  Louis,  viscount  of  Thouars  (d.  1370) ,  the  Capetian 
countship  of  Dreux  passed  into  the  Thouars  family.  In  1377 
and  1378,  however,  two  of  the  three  co-heiresses  of  Jeanne, 
Perronelle  and  Marguerite,  sold  their  shares  of  the  cotmtship 
to  King  Charles  V.  Charles  VI.  gave  it  to  Amaud  Amanien 
d'Albret,  but  took  it  back  in  order  to  give  it  to  his  brother  Louis 
of  Orleans  (1407);  later  he  gave  it  back  to  the  lords  of  Albret. 
Francis  of  Qeves  laid  claim  to  it  in  the  i6th  century  as  heir  of 
the  d'Albrets  of  Orval,  but  the  parlcment  of  Paris  declared  the 
countship  to  be  crown  property.  It  was  given  to  Catherine  de' 
Medici  (1539),  then  to  Francis,  duke  of  Alcn^on  (1569);  it  was 
pledged  to  Charles  dc  Bourbon,  count  of  Soissons,  and  through 
him  passed  to  the  houses  of  Orleans,  Vend6me  and  Cond6. 

DREW*  the  name  of  a  family  of  American  actors.  John 
Dk£W  (1827-1862)  was  bom  in  Dublin  and  made  his  first  New 
York  appearance  in  1846.  He  played  Irish  and  light  comedy 
parts  with  success  in  all  the.  American  dties«  and  was  manager 


of  the  Arch  Street  theatre  in  Philadelphia.  He  visited  En^axkd 
in  1855,  and  Australia  in  1859,  and  died  in  Philadelphia.  His 
wife,  Louise  Lane  Drew  (1820-1897),  was  the  daughter  of  a 
London  actor,  and  in  1827  went  to  America,  appearing  as  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  elder  Booth's  Richard  IIL,  and  as  Albert 
to  Edwin  Forrest's  William  TelL  After  this  she  starred  as  a 
child  actress,  and  then  as  leading  lady.  She  had  been  twice 
married  before  she  became  Bdrs  Drew  in  2850.  Fom  i86x  to 
1892  she  had  the  management  of  the  Arch  Street  theatre  in 
Philadelphia.  In  x88o  she  toured  with  Jo8q>h  Jefferson  in  his 
elaborate  revival  of  The  Rivals,  playing  Mrs  MaJaprop  to  per- 
fectioxL  She  had  three  children,  John,  Sidn^  and  Georgiana, 
wife  of  Maurice  Barry  more  (X847-X905),  and  mother  of 
Lionel  and  Ethel  Barrymore,  all  actors,  llie  eldest  son,  John 
Drew  (b.  2853),  began  his  stage  career  under  his  mother's 
management  in  Philadelphia  as  Plumper  in  Cod  as  a  Cucmmbtr, 
on  the  32nd  of  March  1873;  and  after  playing  with  Edwin 
Booth  and  others,  became  leading  man  in  Augustin  Daly's 
company  in  X879.  His  association  with  this  company,  and  with 
Ada  Rehan  as  the  leading  lady,  constituted  a  brilliant  period 
in  recent  stage  history,  his  -Petruchio  being  only  one,  though 
perhaps  the  most  striking,  of  a  series  of  famous  impezaonations. 
In  1892  he  left  Daly's  company,  and  began  a  career  as  a  "  star.** 
DREW,  SAMUEL  (1765-X833),  EngUah  theologian,  was  bora 
in  the  parish  of  St  Austell,  in  Comwall,  on  the  6th  of  March  1765. 
His  father  was  a  poor  farm  labourer,  and  a>uld  not  affoxd  to 
send  him  to  school  long  enough  even  to  Icam  to  read  and  write. 
At  ten  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  at  twenty  he 
settled  in  the  town  of  St  Austell,  first  as  mazuiger  for  a  shoemaker, 
and  in  x  787  began  business  on  his  own  account  He  had  already 
gained  a  reputation  in  his  narrow  drde  as  a  keen  debater  and  a 
jovial  companion,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  several  smuggling 
adventures.  He  was  first  aroused  to  serious  thought  in  1785  by 
a  funeral  sermon  preached  over  his  elder  brothtf  by  Adam 
Clarke.  He  joined  the  Methodists,  was  soon  employed  as  a 
class  leader  and  local  preacher,  and  continued  to  preach  tiD 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  His  opportunities  of  gaining 
knowledge  were  very  scanty,  but  he  strenuously  set  hiinsdf  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  It  is  stated  that  an  accidental  intro- 
duction to  Locke's  great  essay  determined  the  ultimate  direction 
of  his  studies.  In  X798  the  first  part  of  Thomas  Paine's  Age  oj 
Reason  was  put  into  his  hands;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  publishing  his  Remarks 
on  that  work.  The  book  was  favourably  received,  aiKl  was 
republished  in  X820.  Drew  had  begun  to  meditate  a  greater 
attempt  before  he  wrote  his  iSemoribj  on  Patfie;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  antiquary  John  Whitakcr,  he  published  his  Essay  an 
the  Immateriaiily  and  Immortality  of  the  Sonl  in  1802.  This 
work  nuule  the  "  Cornish  xnetaphysidan,"  as  he  was  called^ 
widely  known,  and  for  some  time  it  held  a  high  place  in  the 
judgment  of  the  religious  worid  as  a  conclusive  argument  on 
its  subject  A  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1831.  Drew  continued 
to  work  at  his  trade  till  1805,  when  he  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Dr  Thomas  Coke,  a  prominent  Wesleyan  official,  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature.  In  xSoq 
he  published  his  Essay  on  the  Identity  and  General  Resmr^iou 
of  the  Human  Body,  perhaps  the  most  original  of  his  works, 
which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1822.  In  x8x4  he  completed 
a  history  of  Comwall  begun  by  F.  Hitchins.  In  x8x9  he  removed 
to  Liverpool,  being  appointed  editor  of  the  Imperial  iiagasine, 
then  newly  established,  and  in  x82x  to  London,  the  business 
being  then  transferred  to  the  capitaL  Here  he  filled  the  post 
of  editor  till  his  death,  and  had  also  the  supervision  of  all 
works  issued  from  the  Caxton  Press.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
competitor  for  the  Burnett  prize  offered  in  x8xx  for  an  essay  on 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  The  work  which  he  then 
wrote,  and  which  in  his  own  judgment  was  his  best,  was  publi^ed 
in  X820,  under  the  title  of  An  Attempt  to  demonstrq^from  Rouen 
and  Revelation  the  Necessary  Existence,  EssetUial  Perfections,  and 
Superintending  Providence  of  an  Eternal  Being,  toko  is  the  Creaior, 
the  Supporter,  and  the  Governor  of  all  Things  ( 2  vols.  8  vo).  This 
procured  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  the  university  <»f  Aberdeen. 
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AnKMig  Drew's  lesser  writings  are  a  Life  of  Dr  Thomas  Coke 
(1817),  and  a  work  on  the  deity  of  Christ  (1813).  He  died  at 
Heiston  in  Cornwall  on  the  sgtfa  of  March  1853.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  mind,  honourable  spirit  and  affectionate  disposition, 
energetic  both  in  speech  and  in  writing. 
A  memoir  of  bis  fife  by  bis  eldest  son  appeared  in  1834. 

DREWENZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  a  right-bank  tributary  of  the 
Vistula.    It  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Hohenstein  in  East  Prussia, 

5  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Hohenstein.  After  passing  through 
the  lake  of  Drewenz  (7  m.  long),  it  flows  S.W.  through  flat 
marshy  country,  and  forms,  from  just  below  the  town  of  Strass- 
burg  to  that  of  Leibitsch,  a  distance  of  30  m.,  the  frontier 
betwera -Prussia  and  Russian  Poland.  After  a  course  of  148  m. 
it  enters  the  Vistula  from  the  right,  a  little  above  the  fortress  of 
Thorn.  It  is  navigable  only  for  rafts.  Lake  Drewenz  is  con- 
nected with  Elbing  (and  so  with  the  Baltic)  by  the  navigable 
Elbing-Oberland  Canal. 

DREXEL,  ANTHONY  JOSEPH  (1826-1893),  American  banker, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  T3th  of  September 
1826.  Hftwas  the  son  of  Francis  M.  Drexel  (1792-1863),  a 
native  of  Austrian  Tirol,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  18x7,  and, 
after  some  years  spent  as  a  portrait-painter,  became  a  banker 
and  the  founder  of  the  hoxise  of  Drexel  &  Company.  Anthony, 
who  entered  his  father's  counting-house  in  1839,  eventually,  with 
his  brothers  Francis  and  Joseph,  succeeded  to  the  control  of 
the  business,  and  organized  the  banking  houses  of  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Company,  New  York,  of  which  his  brother  Joseph  W. 
( 1 833-1888)  was  long  the  resident  head,  and  of  Drexel,  Harjes 

6  Company,  Paris.  In  1 864  he  joined  his  friend  George  W.  Childs 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger^  and  with  him 
in  1892  founded  the  Printers'  Home  for  union  men  at  Colorado 
Springs.  In  1891  he  founded,  and  endowed  with  $2,000,000, 
the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry  in  Philadelphia, 
the  buildings  for  which  he  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $750,000. 
This  institution  provides  technical  instruction  for  both  night  and 
day  classes  and  public  lecture  courses,  and  has  a  good  museum 
and  a  library  of  35,000  volumes.  Drexel  died  at  Carbbad, 
Germany,  on  the  30th  of  June  2893. 

DREYFUS.  ALFRED  (1859-  ),  French  soldier,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  the  scandal  of  whose  condemnation  for  treason  and 
subsequent  rehabilitation  convulsed  French  political  life  between 
1894  and  1899,  and  only  ended  in  1906,  was  bom  in  Mtilhausen, 
Upper  Alsace,  removing  to  Paris  in  1874.  After  going  through 
the  usual  course  of  military  instruction  with  credit,  he  became 
a  sons-lieutenant  in  the  artillery  in  1882,  and  was  promoted 
captain  in  1889;  and,  after  passing  through  the  &C0U  de  Guerre 
with  distinction,  he  was  appointed  to  the  general  stafl*.  His  name 
was,  however,  unknown  to  the  general  public  till  he  was  arrested 
on  the  15th  of  October  1894  on  a  charge  of  selling  military 
secrets  to  Germany,  condemned,  publicly  degraded  (January  4, 
1895),  and  transported  (March  to)  to  the  He  du  Diable,  French 
Guiana.  The  story  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  this  cele- 
brated case  is  told  in  the  article  Anti-Sbiutism,  and  need  not 
here  be  repeated.  It  was  not  till  1899  that  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  was  brought  back  to  France  for  retrial  by  court-martial, 
and  even  then,  so  strong  was  the  anti-Semitic  and  military 
prejudice,  he  was  again  found  guilty  **  with  extenuating  circum< 
stances  **  at  Renncs  (September  9),  though  ten  days  later  he 
was  "  pardoned  "  by  President  Loubet.  It  was  not  till  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  ordered  a  further  investigation,  and  on  the  12th 
of  July  1906  decided  that  his  conviction  had  been  based  on  a 
forgery  and  that  Dreyfus  was  innocent,  that  the  agitation  came 
to  a  final  conclusion.  He  was  then  restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
army  and  promoted  major.  But  the  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
Dreyfusard  spirit  in  certain  French  circles  could  not  easily  be 
quelled  even  then;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  translation  of  the 
remains  of  Emile  Zola  (Dreyfus's  determined  champion)  to  the 
Pantheon  on  the  4th  of  June  1908,  Major  Dreyfus  was  shot  at 
and  wounded  by  a  fanatical  journalist  named  Gregori,  who  was 
subsequently  acquitted  by  a  Paris  jury  of  the  charge  of  attempted 
murder,  his  own  plea  being  that  he  had  merely  intended  a 
"  demonstration." 


Sec  Dreyfus's  own  Fioe  Years  of  my  Life  (1901),  and  literature 
cited  under  Anti-Sbuitism. 

DRIBURO,  a  town  and  spa  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  West* 
phalia,  pleasantly  situkted  on  the  Aa  and  the  railway  Soest- 
HOxter-BerUn.  Pop.  2600.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  some  glass  manufactures.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  saline-ferruginous  springs,  discovered  in  766,  and  since 
X 779  largely  frequented  in  summer.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins 
of  Iburg,  a  castle  destroyed  by  Charlemagne  in  7  7  5,  and  bestowed 
by  him  upon  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom. 

DRIFFIELD  (officially  Great  Driffield),  a  market  town  in  the 
Buckrose  parliamentary  division  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  19!  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Hull,  the  junction  of  several 
branch  lines  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  5766.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds,  and  is  connected  with  Hull  by  a  navigable  canal.  The 
church  of  All  Saints  is  of  various  dates  from  Norman  onwards. 
The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  large 
markets  and  fairs  are  held.  There  are  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil-cake.  Driffield  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  numerous  tumuli 
are  seen  in  the  vidnity,  while  there  is  an  excellent  private 
antiquarian  museum  in  the  town. 

DRIFT  (from  "  drive  "),  a  verb  or  noun  used  in  various 
connexions  with  the  sense  of  propelled  motion,  especially  (but 
not  necessarily)  of  an  aimless  sort,  undirected.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  speak  of  a  snow-drift,  an  accumlation  driven  by  the  wind; 
of  a  ship  drifting  out  of  its  course;  of  the  drift  of  a  speech,  i.e. 
its  general  tendency.  The  word  is  also  used  in  some  technical 
senses,  more  immediately  resulting  from  the  action  of  driving 
something  in.  But  the  most  important  technical  use  of  the  word 
is  in  geology,  as  introduced  by  C.  Lyell  in  1840  in  place  of 
"  Diluvium."  The  earlier  geologists  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  the  (^atemary  deposits  into  an  older  Diluvium  and  a 
younger  Alluvium;  the  latter  is  still  employed  in  England, 
but  the  former  has  dropped  out  of  use,  though  it  is  still  retained 
by  some  continental  writers.  The  Alluvium  was  distinguished 
from  Diluvium  by  the  fact  that  its  mammalian  fossils  were 
representatives  of  still  living  forms,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  separate  these  two  divisions  in  practice.  "  The  term 
drift  is  now  applied  generally  to  the  Quaternary  deposits,  which 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  gravel,  sand,  loam  or  brickearth  and 
clay;  it  naturally  refers  to  strata  laid  down  at  some  distance 
from  the  rocks  to  whose  destruction  they  are  largely  due;  but, 
although  applied  to  river  deposits,  the  word  drift  is  more  appro- 
priately used  in  reference  to  the  accumulations  of  the  Glacial 
period. 

"  The  occurrence  of  stones  and  boulders  far  removed  from  their 
parent  source  eariy  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists,  but 
for  a  long  period  the  phenomena,  now  known  as  of  glacial 
origin,  were  unexplained,  and  the  drifts  were  looked  upon  as 
little  more  than  '  extraneous  rubbish,'  the  product  of  geological 
agents,  quite  distinct  from  those  which  helped  to  form  the  more 
'  solid  '  rocks  that  underlie  them."  (See  H.  B.  Woodward,  The 
Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  2nd  ed.,  1887.)  The  conception 
of  an  underlying  "  solid  "  geological  structure  covered  by  a 
superficial  mantle  of "  drift  "  is  still  retained  for  certain  practical 
purposes;  thus,  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  issues 
many  of  the  maps  in  two  forms,  the  "  Solid  Edition,"  showing 
the  "  solid  geology,"  which  embraces  all  igneous  rocks  and  the 
stratified  rocks  older  than  Pleistocene,  and  the  "Drift  Edition," 
which  shows  only  such  older  strata  as  are  unobscured  by  drift. 

In  writing  and  in  conversation  the  geological  expression 
"  drift  "  IS  now  usually  understood  to  mean  Glacial  drift, 
including  boulder  clay  and  all  the  varieties  of  sand,  gravel  and 
clay  deposits  formed  by  the  agency  of  ice  sheets,  glaciers  and 
icebergs.  But  in  the  "  Drift  "  maps  many  other  types  of  deposit 
are  indicated,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ordinary  modem  alluvium 
of  rivers,  and  the  older  river  terraces  (River-drift  of  various  ages) , 
including  gravels,  brickearth  and  loam;  old  raised  sea  beaches 
and  blown-sand  (Aeolian-drift);  the  "  Head  "  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  an  angular  detritus  consisting  of  stones  with  clay  or 
I  loam;    day-with-flints,  rain  wash  (land  wash),  scree  and  talus; 
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the  "  Warp,"  a  marine  and  estuarine  silt  and  clay  of  the  Humber; 
and  also  beds  of  peat  and  diatomite. 
See  Glacial  Pbrioo;  Pleistocene ;  Bouldbk  Clay.    0*  A.  H.) 

DRILL,  (i)  A  tool  for  boring  or  making  holes  in  hard  sub- 
stances, such  as  stone,  metal,  &c.  (an  adaptation  in  the  17th 
^ntury  from  the  Dutch  drii  or  driUe,  from  driUeHt  to  turn, 
bore  a  hole;  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  the 
word  is  not  to'be  connected  with  the  English  "  thrill ").  The  word 
drUlen  was  used  in  Dutch,  German  and  Danish,  from  the  17th 
century  for  training  in  military  exercises  and  was  adopted  into 
English  in  the  same  sense.  The  origin  of  the  application  seems 
to  be  in  the  primary  sense  of  "  to  turn  round,"  from  the  turning 
of  the  troops  in  their  evolutions  and  from  the  turning  of  the 
weapons  in  the  soldiers'  hands.  Drill  is,  formally,  the  prepara- 
tion of  soldiers  for  their  duties  in  war  by  the  practice  or  rehearsal 
of  movements  in  military  order  and  the  handling  of  arms,  and, 
psychologically,  the  method  of  producing  in  the  individual  soldier 
habits  of  self-control  and  of  mechanically  precise  actions  under  dis- 
turbing conditions,  and  of  rendering  the  common  instinctive  will 
of  a  body  of  men,  large  or  small,  amenable  to  the  control  of,  and 
susceptible  to  a  stimulus  imparted  by  its  commander's  will. 

(a)  A  furrow  made  in  the  soil  in  which  seed  may  be  sown^ 
and  a  machine  used  for  sowing  seed  in  such  furrows  (see  Sowing). 
The  word  is  somewhat  doubtful  in  origin.  It  may  be  the  same 
as  an  obsolete  word  "  drill,"  to  trickle,  flow  in  drops,  also  a 
small  stream  or  flow  of  water,  a  rill,  and  is  possibly  an  altered 
form  of  "trill." 

(3)  In  zoology,  the  native  name  of  a  large  short-tailed  west 
African  baboon,  Papio  leucopkaeus,  closely  allied  to  the  mandrill 
iq.v.)^  but  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  brilliant  blue  and 
scarlet  on  the  jaws  of  the  fully  adult  males. 

(4)  The  name  of  a  fabric  made  in  both  linen  and  cotton,  and 
commonly  bleached  and  finished  stiff.  The  word  is  a  shortened 
form  of  "  drilling,"  from  the  German  driUich,  or  "  three- 
threaded,"  and  is  so  named  because  the  weave  originally  used 
in  its  construction  is  what  is  termed  the  three-leaf  twill,  nine 
repeats  of  which  appear  in  the  accompanying   figure,  while 

immediately  below  the  design  is  an  intersec- 
tion of  all  the  nine  threads  with  the  first 
pick.  It  is  essentially  a  warp-faced  fabric; 
that  is,  the  upper  suriace  is  composed  mostly 
of  warp  threads.  In  the  figure  it  will  be  seen 
that  two  out  of  every  three  threads  appear 
on  the  surface,  and,  by  introducing  agreater 
number  of  threads  per  inch  than  picks  per  inch,  the  weft  is  made 
to  occupy  a  still  more  subordinate  position  so  far  as  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cloth  is  concerned.  Although  the  weave  shown 
is  still  extensively  used  in  this  branch,  there  are  others,  e.g.  the 
4-thread  and  the  5-thread  weaves,  which  are  employed  for  the 
production  of  this  cloth.  Large  quantities  of  drill  are  shipped 
to  the  Eastern  markets  and  to  other  sub-tropical  centres,  from 
which  it  is  sold  for  clothing.  In  temperate  climates  it  forms  a 
satisfactory  material  for  ladies'  and  children's  summer  clothing, 
and  it  is  used  by  chefs,  hairdressers,  provision  merchants,  grocers, 
buttermen,  painters  and  decorators,  &c.,while  many  of  the  long 
jackets  or  overalls,  such  as  those  worn  by  many  mill  and  factory 
managers,  are  made  from  the  same  material. 

DRINKING  VESSELS.'  The  use  of  special  vessels  for  drinking 
purposes  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  had  a  natural  origin 
and  development.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  would  soon 
be  found  desirable  to  provide  vessels  for  liquids  in  addition  to 
those  serving  to  hold  food.  As  in  many  other  commonplace 
details  of  modern  life,  we  must  turn  to  the  primitive  races  to 
understand  how  our  present  conditions  were  reached.  In  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  many  of  the  products  of  nature  are  capable 
of  serving  such  purposes,  with  little  or  no  change  at  the  hands 
of  man;  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates  the  coco-nut  and 
the  gourd  or  calabash  require  but  little  change  to  adapt  them 
as  the  most  convenient  of  drinking  utensils,  the  eggs  of  the 
larger  birds,  such  as  the  ostrich  or  the  emu,  shells,  like  the 
nautilus  and  other  univalves,  as  well  as  the  deeper  bivalves, 
'  The  verb  "  to  drink  "  is  Common  Teut. ,  cf.  Gcr.  trinktn^  &c 


are  equally  convenient.  Such  natural  objects  are  in  fact  used 
by  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  Africa,  America  and  Polynesia,  as 
well  as,  in  some  cases,  by  the  white  races  who  have  intruded 
into  those  parts  of  the  worid,  and  adopted  some  of  the  native 
habits.  In  Paraguay,  for  example,  the  so-called  "  Paraguay 
tea,"  an  infusion  of  the  yerha  maU  {Ilex  paraguayensis),  is  drunk 
through  a  tube  from  a  small  gourd  held  in  the  hand,  and  often 
handsomely  mounted  in  silver  or  even  gold.  In  the  same  way. 
as  we  shall  see,  civilized  man  has  adopted  nearly  all  the  natural 
forms  that  were  found  convenient  by  the  savage,  altering  and 
adorning  them  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  time  or 
country  where  they  were  used. 

Another  line  of  development,  however,  has  been  found  to  be 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  human  mind.  Nothing  could  form 
a  more  practical  drinking  cup  than  the  half  of  a  coco-nut  shell 
or  part  of  a  gourd.  Such  cups,  however,  in  the  countries  where 
the  plants  producing  them  are  common,  would  be  easily  obtained, 
and  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  could  possess  one  or  more.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  the  chief's  possessions  from  those  of 
his  inferiors,  his  cup  is  often  made  with  great  labour,  from  some 
more  intractable  material,  wood  or  stone,  though  in 'practically 
the  same  form  as  that  of  the  natural  object. 

Among  European  races  in  medieval  times  the  same  lines  have 
been  followed,  though  for  different  reasons.  Human  ingenuity, 
though  perhaps  originally  inspired  by  natural  forms, 
is  apt  to  turn  aside  into  more  artificial  channels. 
The  invention  of  the  potter's  art  (see  Cekamics), 
where  the  plastic  nature  of  the  raw  material  renders  it 
capable  of  infinite  changes  of  form,  gave  rise  to  types  of  vessels 
having  no  obvious  or  necessary  relation  to  the  productions  of 
nature.  In  Britain  and  in  northern  Europe  generally,  the 
interments  of  the  races  of  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages  have 
furnished  vessels  of  pottery  of  a  beaker-like  form,  to  which  the 
name  of."  drinking-cups  "  has  been  given.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  evidence  for  attributing  such  a  use  to  them  is  slender, 
and  mainly  consists  of  the  fact  that  their  thin  lips  would  render 
them  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the  other  pottcry 
vessels  found  with  them,  some  of  which,  on  equally  slight 
grounds,  have  been  called  food  vessels.  The  general  use  and 
acceptance  of  the  term  by  two  generations  of  archaeologists  is, 
however,  an  adequate  reason  for  a  passing  mention  in  this  place. 
In  the  later  prehistoric  times  of  Europe  vessels  of  gold,  bronze 
and  other  materials,  including  amber,  were  made,  sometimes  of 
elegant  forms,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  used  as  drinking 
vessels;  still,  this  is  again  an  assumption,  though  a  fairly  prob- 
able one.  A  small  gold  cup  with  handle  was  found  in  a  barrow 
at  Rillaton,  Cornwall,  one  of  amber  of  a  similar  form  was  found 
at  Hove,  and  a  third  of  shale  near  Honiton.  All  of  these  doubtless 
may  be  referred  to  the  Bronze  Age. 

Schliemann  found  many  drinking  vessels  in  his  exploratior. 
of  the  superimposed  cities  of  Troy.     A  pretty  form  is  that  found 
in  the  first  city.    It  is  of  clay,  and  closely  resembles  j^^  j^^^^ 
an  early  Victorian  tea  cup  on  a  high  foot.    This  form  toma^ky 
is  of  interest,  as  Schliemann  discovered  the  same  both  SKhih- 
at  Tirynsand  Mycenae,  five  from  the  latter  site  being  ••■■• 
of  gold,  while  the  type  also  occurs  from  lalysus  in  Rhodes  in 
association  with  bronze  swords.    This  Trojan  cup  was  found  at 
a  depth  of  50  ft.  below  the  present  surface  and  about  1I8  ft.  below 
the  stratum  of  what  Schliemann  claimed  to  be  the  Homeric 
Troy.     In  his  second  city  appears  a  different  type  of  ware, 
somewhat  fantastic  in  form,  one  vessel  being  in  the  form  of  a 
sow,  while  others  foreshadow  the  crater  and  amphora  of  later 
and  more  familiar  Greek  wares. 

But  the  drinking  vessel  to  which  Schliemann  draws  most 
attention  is  the  tall  cup  of  a  trumpet  form  furnished  with  two 
eariike  loop  handles.  This  curious  and  original  type  occurs 
also  in  the  Third  (or  Homeric),  Fourth  and  Sixth  Cities,  with 
little  if  any  change.  Schliemann  devotes  some  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  the  form,  in  which  he  sees  the  Sirax  ^^inrcXXoi'* 
of  Homer,  which  has  been  more  usually  understocKl  to  mean 
an  hour-glass  shaped  cup,  in  wliich  the  distinguishing  feature 

» See  Plate,  Plate  I. 
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Fig.  I. — Roman  Glass 
With  representation 
chariot  race.     Found  at 


Fig.  2.— Teutonic  Glass  Cup. 
From  a.  grave  at  SeUen, 
Rhenish  Hesse. 


— Saion     Glass     "Tiam- 


Fig.  4.— Frankish  Glass  Dnnking  Horn. 

Bingerbrllck. 


Fig.  s— Saxon  Cow's  Horn.    Mounted  in  silver. 
Taplow. 


Fig.  6. — Saron  Trum- 
pet-shaped Drinking 
Vessel  of  Glass.  With 
hollow  tubular  orna- 
mentation. Found  in 
a  barrow  at  Tanlow. 


.—The      Royal      Gold      Enamelled      Fig.  8.— Saracenic    Enamelled 

Hanap.    Made  about  1380,  Goblet.    With  French  silver 

mountings.  Fourteenth  cei 
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Fig.  I.— Venetian    G1i«    GobLd.    Wilh    RUiMlled  Fig.  >.— English  "Blackjuk."     With  inltuti 

deanation.    Fiit«nt)i  century.  ol  Cbadol.  lod  dale  l6j&. 

All  the  objects  npRMntsd  od  tbae  two  pUln  are  in  the  British  Mumuri 


Fi«.  i  —The  Rocheslct  Ma»r.    Presented       Fig.  4. — Chinae   Cup.     Carved    [rum    thinoceto*   bom. 
by  Brother  Robert  Pfttcham.    Sirteenlh  Eighteenth  century. 


Eighteenth  Fig.  v  —  Enili^h    G1»»    T.nk.rd.      Fi 


-  EnKli<h    G1s»    Tank.rd.      Fig.   6. 
the  Arnu  al  Lord  Burleigh.  Wilh 


ut   Cup.       Fig.  7,— Swin  "'Tini 
L  1600-  lury.     TIk  Gennin  ni 
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was  two  cups,  not  two  Kandles.  He  applies  the  same  term  to  a 
drinking  vessel  of  a  very  different  form,  found  with  several  others 
in  the  Third  City.  This  is  a  sauce-boat  shaped  vessel*  of  gold, 
made  with  a  lip  for  pouring  or  drinking  at  either  end,  and  with 
two  loop  handles.  This  equals  those  previously  mentioned  in 
originality  of  form;  with  it  were  found  others'  of  gold,  silver 
and  electrum  (i.e.  4  parts  of  gold  to  x  of  sUver).  Of  these  three 
were  shaped  like  iSth-century  coffee  cups  but  wanting  handles. 
In  the  Sixth  City  appear  forms  more  nearly  approaching  those  of 
later  times,  particularly  prototypes  of  the  cantharus  and  scyphus. 
These  discoveries  in  the  various  strata  of  Troy  may  be  taken 
as  the  analogues  in  the  Mediterranean  and  hither  Asia  of  the 
later  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  of  northern  Europe,  with  an 
allowance  of  some  centuries  of  greater  antiquity  for  the  former. 
It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  ceramic  and 
metallic  drinking  vessels  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  classical  period  (see  Cesaiqcs  and 
Plats)  .  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  both  on  the  Rhine 
and  In  various  places  in  Britain,  notably  at  Castor  in  North- 
amptonshire  and  in  the  New  Forest,  were  factories  where  large 
numbers  of  pocvla  or  drinking  cups  were  made;  those  made  on 
the  Rhine  and  at  Castor  bearing  legends  to  indicate  their  use. 
Many  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
Wallraf-Richartz  Museum  in  Cologne. 

After  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  the  Gothic  and  Scandinavian 
races  who  replaced  the  Romans  in  central  and  northern  Europe 
brought  with  them  their  own  forms  and  types  of  drink- 
ing  vessels.  These,  from  about  the  4th  century,  re- 
placed the  well-known  Roman  vessels.  The  northern 
barbarians  were  as  great  drinkers  as  fighters,  and  their 
literature  recites  with  equal  zest  the  richness  of  their  drinking 
cups  as  the  power  and  deadly  qualities  of  their  arms.  Fortu- 
nately the  practice  of  burying  with  the  dead  warrior  all  his 
property,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  he  would  be  supposed  to 
need,  has  preserved  to  our  day  the  actual  vessels  in  use  by  the 
pagan  northmen  who  pervaded  northern  Europe  from  the 
4th  century  onward.  Saxon  graves  in  Britain  have  furnished 
great  numbers  of  drinking  cups  and  horns,  in  many  cases  quite 
unbroken.  From  the  remains,  of  which  Uie  chief  series  are  in 
the  British  and  Liverpool  Museums,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
to  ami^fy  the  references  in  literature.  The  richest  single 
interment  that  has  yet  been  found  was  within  the  present  church- 
yard at  Taplow.  Here  under  a  huge  mound  lay  buried  a  Saxon 
chieftain  surrounded  by  his  belongings;  arms  defensive  and 
offensive,  his  drinking  cups,  and  even  his  game  of  draughts. 
The  drinking  vessels  consisted  of  five  cows'  horns  and  four  glass 
cups.  The  former  were  of  great  size,  3  ft.  long,  richly  mounted 
at  the  mouth  and  at  the  point  with  silver  bands  emb<»sed  and 
gilt.  The  glasses  also  were  of  great  wot  and  of  a  type  familiar 
in  Saxon  interments.  Each  was  of  a  trumpet  shape,  with  a 
small  foot,  while  the  sides  were  ornamented  with  hollow  pointed 
tubes  bent  downwards,  and  open  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  the 
liquid  would  fill  them.  Such  a  plan  is  most  unpractical,  and  it 
must  have  been  very  difficult  to  keep  the  vessels  clean.  Glasses 
of  this  uncommon  form  have  not  been  found  elsewhere  than  in 
Saxon  graves,  either  in  England  or  in  the  north  of  the  continent. 
Other  types  are  perhaps  nearly  as  characterbtic,  though  of  simpler 
construction.  One  of  these  is  a  simple  cone  of  glass,  sometimes 
quite  i^ain^  at  others  ornamented  with  an  applied  spiral  glass 
thread,  or  more  rarely  with  festoons  of  white  glass  embedded 
in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  A  third  form  is  a  pkdn  cup  or  bowl 
widely  ez^nded  at  the  mouth  and  with  a  rounded  base,  so 
that  it  could  only  be  set  down  when  empty,  in  fact  a  true 
"  tumbler."  Tb's  feature  is  in  fact  a  very  common  one  in  the 
drinking  vessels  of  the  Saxon  race.  There  are  many  other 
varieties,  plain  cylindrical  goblets,  generally  with  ornamental 
glass  threads  on  the  outside,  and  a  more  usual  type  has  a  rounded 
body  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  orange  with  a  wide  plain 
mouth.  Many  of  all  these  classes  were  found  in  the  famous 
cemetery  known  as  the  King's  Field  at  Faversham  in  Kent  (the 
letka  from  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum),  at  Chessd 

*  See  Platb.  Plate  I. 


Down  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  cemetery  withm  the 
ancient  camp  on  High  Down,  near  Worthing.  In  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany  the  same  types  occur,  and  even  as  far 
north  as  Scandinavia,  where  they  are  found  in  association  with 
Roman  coins  of  the  4th  century.  On  the  continent,  however, 
additional  types  are  found  that  do  not  occur  in  Britain — one 
of  these  is  a  drinking  glass  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn  with 
glass  threads  forming  an  CMiiamental  design  on  the  outside. 
From  the  wide  distribution  of  these  types,  it  seems  certain 
that  they  q>rang  originally  from  a  common  centre,and  the  slender 
evidence  available  on  the  subject  seems  to  point  to  that  centre 
having  been  somewhere  on  the  lower  Rhine.  Although  glass 
seems  to  have  been  popular  and  by  no  means  rare  as  a  material 
for  drinking  vessels,  other  materials  also  were  used.  A  large 
number  of  the  smaller  pottery  vessels  woidd  serve  such  a  purpose, 
and  in  one  grave  at  Broomfield  in  Essex  two  small  wooden  cups 
were  found  which,  from  their  small  size  and  thinness,  were  no 
doubt  used  for  liquid. 

Of  the  later  Saxon  domestic  utensils  nothing  remains,  the 
habit  of  burying  such  objects  with  the  dead  having  ceased  on 
the  gradual  introduction  of  Christianity  through  the  country. 
Manuscripts  are  our  only  resource,  and  they  arc  not  only  of  great 
rarity,  but  in'  the  main  rudely  and  conventionally  drawn  in  their 
detaUs.  In  those  of  the  9th  to  the  nth  century  various  simple 
forms  are  seen,  some  resembling  our  modern  tumbler  in  shape, 
others  like  a  dice  box.  Horns  as  drinking  vessels  certainly 
retained  their  popularity  at  all  times,  surviving  especially  among 
the  northern  nations,  and  many  of  the  vesselu  of  this  form  were 
no  doubt  actual  horns,  though  horn-shaped  vessels  were  often 
made  of  other  materials.  Until  we  come  to  the  X3tb  and  14th 
centuries  there  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  the  actual  objects  used 
in  domestic  life.  And  here  we  begin  with  plate  used  in  the 
service  of  the  church. 

The  drinking  vessel  possessing  the  most  unbroken  history  is 
doubtless  the  chalice  of  the  Christian  Church.'  Like  other 
ceremonial  objects  it  was  no  doubt  differentiated  from 
the  drinking  cups  in  Ordinary  use  by  a  gradual  transi- 
tion, and  in  the  early  centuries  it  is  unUkcly  that  it 
differed  either  in  form  or  material  from  the  ordinary  domestic 
vessel  of  the  time.  Figures  of  such  vessels,  apparently  with  a 
symbolic  intention,  are  found  upon  early  Christian  tombstones, 
and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  vessel  indicated  the  grave 
of  a  priest.  While  this  may  be  the  case,  the  similarity  of  the 
vessel  represented  to  the  ordinary  non-liturgical  form  renders 
the  conclusion  somewhat  weak.  Among  objects  found  under 
conditions  which  lend  colour  to  their  specific  use  as  chalices  are 
the  bottoms  of  glass  vessels  found  inserted  in  plaster  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome;  but  here  again  the  Jestiit  Padre  Garrucci 
was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  to  support  such  a  conclusion. 
It  is  not  in  fact  until  the  6th  century  that  the  sacred  vessel 
would  appear  to  have  assumed  a  definite  form..  From  about  that 
time  date  the  lost  golden  chalices  of  Monza,  representations 
of  which  still  exist  in  that  dty;  and  the  famous  chalice  of 
Gourdon  in  the  Bibllothdque  Nationale  in  Paris  is  probably  of 
about  the  same  time.  All  of  these  arc  two-handled  with  a  vase- 
shaped  body  and  supported  on  a  high  foot;  and  thus  quite 
unlike  the  more  recent  medieval  types.  Two  glass  vases  of 
exactly  this  two-handled  form  are  in  the  Slade  collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  may  well  have  been  chalices.  Another 
chalice,  in  the  same  collection,  of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  was 
found  with  a  silver  treasure  at  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont. 
It  is  of  silver,  with  a  cylindrical  body  and  small  expanding 
foot;  with  it  were  found  a  number  of  sUver  spoons  and  dishes, 
the  former  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Apostles,  Greek  hexa- 
meters and  lines  from  Virgil's  Eclogues.  No  doubt  the  whole 
was  the  treasure  of  a  monastery,  buried  and  never  reclaimed. 
So  far  as  evidence  exists  for  the  form  of  the  chalice,  the  vase* 
shape  with  two  handles  seems  to  have  been  mainly  succeeded 
by  a  goblet  with  straight  sides  and  without  handles;  these  latter 
in  great  part  disappeared.  Then  came  the  rounded  cup-shaped 
bowl  as  seen  in  the  well-known  KremsmOnster  chalice.  An 
*  For  two  illustrations  see  Platb,  Plate  II. 
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interesting  sflver  vessel,  probably  a  chalice,  found  at  TVewhiddle 
in  Cornwall,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  plain  semi- 
oviform  shape,  and  dates  from  the  9th  century.  The  Z3th  century 
chalice  was  usually  a  broad  somewhat  shallow  cup,  on  a  conical 
base,  and  squat  in  its  general  lines  as  compared  with  those  of 
later  date.  These  gradually  became  taller,  and  with  a  bowl 
smaller  in  proportion,  following  the  tendency  of  the  civil  vessels 
towards  more  elegant  lines.  Both  civil  and  religious  vessels 
eventually  carried  this  tendency  to  an  extreme  point,  so  that  in 
the  17th  century  the  continental  chalices  and.  standing  cups 
had  lost  all  sense  of  true  artistic  proportions;  the  bowl  of  the 
chalice  had  greatly  shrunk  in  size  while  the  foot  had  become 
huge  and  highly  ehUwrate,  both  in  general  form  and  in  ornamental 
details.  In  Britain  chalices  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  English 
church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  were  replaced  by  com- 
munion cups.  "Diese  were  much  plainer  in  make,  recalling  in 
their  outlines  the  goblet  form  of  about  a  thousand  years  earlier, 
the  sides  of  the  bowl  being  concave,  or  o^rly  straight,  as  opposed 
to  the  convexity  of  the  chalice,  while  the  paten  was  reversed 
over  the  mouth  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  closely  fitting  cover. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  xyth  century  English  communion 
cups  again  followed  the  civil  fashion  in  adapting  the  outline  of 
the  Venetian  drinking  glass,  a  shape  which  has  survived  to  our 
own  days. 

The  materiab  of  which  chalices  were  made  in  the  early 
centuries  seem  to  have  been  as  various  as  those  of  ordinary 
vessels.  Class  was  undoubtedly  a  favourite  substance,  perhaps 
from  its  lending  itself  readily  to  scrupulous  cleanliness;  but 
wood,  horn,  ivory  and  similar  materials  were  undoubtedly  in 
use,  and  were  from  time  to  time  condemned  as  improper  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Pewter  was  in  common  use,  and  it  was 
not  an  unusual  practice  in  the.  12th  and  13th  centuries  to  place 
sacramental  vessels,  of  this  or  more  predous  metal,  in  the  grave 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  Bronze  was  also  used,  and  the  KremsmUnstcr 
chalice  is  of  that  metal,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Celtic 
church.  But  gold  or  silver  chalices '  were  no  doubt  always 
preferred  when  they  could  be  obtained^ 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
in  the  1 6th  century  and  later  in  EngUnd  for  laymen  to  make 
gifts  to  the  church  of  vessels  of  an  entirely  domestic  character 
for  use  in  the  service.  Many  of  these  from  their  associations, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  designs  upon  them,  were  entirely 
unsuited  for  such  purposes,  and  in  our  own  time,  when  a  healthy 
desire  has  sprung  up  for  the  proper  investigation  of  such  matters, 
many  such  unsuitable  vessels  have  been  withdrawn  from  use. 
Domestic  plate,  however,  being  much  more  highly  appreciated 
by  collectors,  there  has  been  a  regrettable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  holders  of  such  pieces  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidders; 
the  tendency  b  to  be  deplored,  for  while  they  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  they  axe  a  national  asset;  if  sold  by  auction, 
there  is  a  great  probabiUty  of  their  going  abroad. 

It  would  seem  fairly  certain  that  the  ordinary  drinking  vessel 
of  medieval  times  was,  like  the  trenchers  of  wood,  turned  on  the 
Mt^hvMi  lathe.  Of  these  the  commoner  varieties  have  entirely 
v»sa»t»ttr  disappeared,  having  become  useless  from  distortion 
eommaa  qj  other  damage.  Such  as  have  come  down  to  our 
""'  own  time  owe  Uieir  preservation  to  the  added  refine- 

ment of  a  silver  mount.  Veuels  of  this  kind  are  known  as 
moMer  bowls,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  but  undoubtedly, 
^^  in  the  medieval  sense,  indicating  wood  of  some  more 

^""^  or  less  valuable  kind,  and  not  improbaUy,  in  the  i6th 
century,  ma^e  or  a  wood  of  that  appearance.  Spenser  in  the 
"  Shepherd's  Kalendar  "  speaks  of  a  mazer  ywrought  of  the 
maple  warre."  Although  such  vessels  ate  mentioned  in  the 
inventories  and  other  contemporary  records  as  far  back  as  the 
1 2th  century,  no  example  is  known  to  exist  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  14th  century,  of  which  date  there  are  two  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Harbledown  hospital.  This  type  of  drinking  vessel 
was  in  common  use  in  well-to-do  households  until  the  x6th 
century,  when  a  change  of  fashion  and  the  greater  luxury  and 
refinement  dictated  the  adoption  of  more  elegant  and  complex 
forms.    Tlie  ordinary  mazer  was  a  shallow  bowl  (see  Plate, 


Plate  II.)  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  broad  expanding 

rim  of  silver  gilt  often  engraved  with  a  motto  in  blai^  letter 

or  Lombardic  capitals,  at  times  referring  to  the  function  of 

the  cup,  auch  as: — 

"  In  the  name  of  tht  Trinity 
Filk  the  Kup  and  drinks  to  me.** 

or, 

"  Potum  et  nos  benedicat  Agios.'* 

Within  the  bowl,  in  the  centre  is  often  found  a  drcular  "*«^«^^m*' 
called  a  "  print "  with  some  device  upon  it,  engraved  and  filled 
with  enamel.    The  reasim  of  this  addition  may  conceivably 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  such  bowls  were  sometimes  made  from 
the  lower  half  of  a  gourd  or  calabash,  in  the  centre  of  whidi 
would  be  a  rough  projection  whence  the  fibres  of  the  fruit  bad 
diverged.    A  rarer  form  of  mazer  has  the  characters  just  men- 
tioned and  in  addition  is  mounted  upon  a  high  foot,  bringing 
it  nearer  to  the  category  of  standing  cups  or  "  hanaps."   The 
famous  Scrope  mazer  belonging  to  Yoric  Minster  (eariy  15th 
century)  stands  upon  three  small  feet.    Of  the  hanap  type 
examples  are  in  the  possession  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
(the  Foundress'  Cup),  and  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  the  former 
an  exceedingly  fine  specimen,  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  istb 
century,    llie  form  dictated  originally  by  the  simple  wooden 
cup  was  at  times  carried  out  entirely  in  silver,  or  even  iQ  stone, 
mazer-like  cups  being  found  either  entirely  in  metal  or  with 
the  main  portion  made  of  serx>entine  or  some  other  ornamental 
stone.    An  example  of  the  former  from  the  Hamilton  Palace 
collection,  as  well  as  several  ordinary  mazers,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.    The  types  above  described  are  of  English 
origin,  with  the  exception  of  that  made  entirely  of  salves,  which  is 
thought  to  be  French.    Most  of  the  continental  forms  differed 
from  the  English,  and  were  more  elaborately  f»"ifVd     One  of 
the  finest  is  that  which  belonged  to  Louis  de  Male,  last  count  of 
Flanders.    It  is  an  exceedingly  thin,  shallow  bowl  of  fine-grained 
wood,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  make.    The  latter  is  surmounted 
by  a  silver  figure  of  a  falcon  holding  a  shield  in  its  mouth  with 
the  arms  of  the  count.    The  foot  is  of  silver  with  lozenge-shaped 
panels  inserted,  bearing  in  enamel  the  arms  of  the  count.    A 
German  form  of  the  i6th  century  consisted  of  a  depressed 
sphere  of  wood  for  the  bowl,  with  a  silver  rim,  and  a  cover 
formed  of  a  similarly  shaped  sphere,  called  in  France  a  ** 


quin."  Such  mazers  were  furnished  in  addition  with  a  short 
metal  handle  turned  up  at  the  end,  a  feature  unknown  in  the 
English  types.  All  of  these  again  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  series. 

Although  the  use  of  wooden  vessels  more  or  less  elaborately 
mounted  was  continued  well  into  the  x  6th  century  as  a  fashion, 
many  other  materials  of  far  greater  value  were  in  use 
among  the  wealthy  long  before  that  time.  Crystal, 
agate  and  other  hard  stones,  ivory,  Chinese  porcelain,  as  wefl  as 
more  ordinary  wares,,  were  all  in  use,  as  well  as  the  predoin 
metals.  The  inventories  of  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries  are  full 
of  entries  showing  that  such  predous  cups  were  fairly  common. 
Of  gold  cups  of  any  antiquity  naturally  but  few  remain;  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  probably  is  a  suflident  explanation. 
One  of  the  most  important  in  existence  is  however  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  viz.  the  royal  gold  cup  of  the  kings  of 
England  and  France.  It  is  of  nnriy  pure  gold  with  a  broad 
bowl  and  a  hjgh  foot,  the  cover  pyramidal.  The  wh(^  is  orna- 
mented with  translucent  enamds  of  the  most  perfect  quality, 
and  with  a  little  damage  in  one  part,  absolutdy  well  preserved. 
The  subjects  represented  on  it  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
Agnes,  in  two  rows,  one  on  the  cover  and  one  outside  the  boiH; 
OQ  the  foot  are  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  around 
the  base  a  coronal  of  leaves  alternating  with  pearls;  the  .cover 
originally  had  a  similar  ad jimct,  but  it  has  uzifortunatdy  been 
cut  away.  This  is  the  only  piece  of  royal  plate  of  the  treasures 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France  that  now  remains,  and  its 
history  has  been  traced  from  the  time  it  was  made,  about  the 
year  1380,  to  the  present  time.  It  was  made  by  tme  of  the 
goldsmiths  of  the  luxurious  Due  de  Berri,  the  brother  of  Charles 
V.  of  France,  no  doubt  to  offer  as  a  gift  to  the  king,  whcnc 
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birthday  was  St  Agnes'  day.    It  was,  however,  never  presented, 
probab^  owing  to  the  death  of  Charles  V.  in  1380.    The  due 
de  Berri  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with  his  nephew  Charles  VI., 
but  on  their  being  reconciled  he  presented  the  young  king  with 
this  cup.    The  troubles  of  his  reign  led  to  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Henry  V.  of  Enghnd,  and  the  ultimate  appointment  of  his 
bitother,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  as  regent.    The  necessities 
of  the  half-insane  Charles  doubtless  caused  this  cup  and  other 
valuables  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  regent  in  exchange 
for  ready  money,  for  it  appears  in  the  duke  of  Bedford's  will, 
under  which  it  passed  into  the  treasury  of  Henry  VI.    There 
it  remained  and  appears  in  all  subsequent  royal  inventories 
up  to  the  time  of  James  I.    This  monarch,  whose  motto  was 
"  Beati  padiki,"  received  with  joy  the  embassy  sent  from 
Spain  in  the  year  1610  to  conclude  the  first  treaty  of  peace  with 
EJogland  since  the  Armada,  and  showered  upon  die  envoy,  Don 
Juan  de  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile,  the  most  lavish  and 
extravagant  gifts.    The  constable,  in  fact,  was  so  impressed  by 
the  warmth  0^  his  reception  that  he  printed  an  account  of  his 
embassy,  and  from  this  work  the  main  story  of  the  cup  has 
eventually  been  traced.    On  his  return  to  Spain  the  constable, 
a  piously  disposed  man,  presented  this  cup,  with  many  other 
valuable  gifts,  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  Medina  de  Pomar 
at  Burgos,  of  which  his  sister  was  Superior.    Although  it  was  a 
domestic  vessel,  a  "  hanap  "  in  fact,  the  constable  elected  that 
jt  should  be  consecrated  and  made  use  of  as  a  chalice  at  great 
festivals.    And  so  it  continued  to  be  used  from  the  early  years  of 
the  17th  century  until  about  the  year  1883,  when  the  convent 
having  fallen  upon  evil  times,  it  was  decided  to  sell  this  precious 
relic.    A  priest  from  the  Argentine  being  at  the  time  in  Burgos, 
it  was  coiifided  to  him  to  sell  in  Paris,  and  he  deposited  the  sum 
of  £100  by  way  of  security.    This  was  all  that  the  unfortunate 
nuns  at  Burgos  ever  received  in  return  for  their  chalice,  for 
they  never  saw  the  priest  again.    He  took  the  cup  to  Paris, 
arriving  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  majority  of  the 
well-to-do  are  away  from  town.    After  many  failures  to  dispose 
of  it,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  selling  it  to  Baron  Jerome 
Pichon  for  the  sum  of  about  £400,  practically  its  weight  in  gold. 
The  baron,  after  vainly  trying  to  resell  it  at  various  sums  from 
£ao,coo  downwards,  eventual^  parted  with  it  to  Messrs  Wert- 
heimer  of  Bond  Street  for  £8000,  and  that  firm  very  liberally 
ceded  it  to  Sir  WoUaston  Franks  for  the  same  sum,  and  it  was 
finally  secured  by  a  subscription  for  the  British  Museum. 

Such  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  "  hanaps  " 
in  existence.  The  word  "  hanap  "  is  transUted  by  Cotgrave  in  his 
French  dictionary  of  x66o  as  "  a  drinking  cup  or  goblet,"  and 
probably  was  intended  to  mean  what  would  be  called  a  standing 
oip,  that  is,  raised  on  a  foot,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  bowl  of  the 
mazer  class.  Such  vessels  were  chiefly  used  to  ornament  the 
dinner  table  or  sideboard,  in  the  way  that  loving-cups  are  now 
used  at  civic  banquets,  where,  almost  alone  in  fact,  the  ancient 
ceremonial  of  the  table  is  still  observed  to  some  extent;  and  the 
loving-cup  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  hanap  of  the  middle 


Of  all  the  ornaments  of  the  table  in  medieval  times  the  most  con- 
spicuous  was  probably  the  "  ncf ."  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  ship 
(iMsif),  as  its  luime  implies,  and  originally  was  designed 
to  hold  the  table  uten^s  of  the  host— knives,  napkins, 
and  at  times  even  the  wine.  Some  of  the  later  examples  which 
alone  survive  are  carried  out  with  the  greatest  eUboration,  the 
sails  and  rigging  being  carefully  finished  and  with  a  number  of 
figures  on  the  deck.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  an 
article  of  table  furniture  was  doubtless  the  fear  of  poison.  As 
in  course  of  time  this  became  leas,  the  nef  changed  its  character, 
and  became  either  a  mere  ornament,  or  sometimes  was  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  drinking  vessel.  The  former,  however,  was 
much  more  common,  and  the  number  of  nefs  that  can  be  practi- 
caBy  used- as  drinking  cups  is  small. 

In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  the  shapes,  decoration  and 
matcriab  of  drinking  vessels  were  almost  endless.  A  favourite 
object  to  be  so  adapted  was  an  ostrich  egg,  and  many  can  be 
10  museums  in  elaborate  silver  mounts;  coco-nuts  were  also 


used  in  the  same  way,  and  CUnese  and  other  Oriental  wares 
then  of  great  variety,  were  often  turned  into  cups  and  vases  by 
ingeniously  devised  aUver  mounting.    The  use  of  drink- 
ing vessels  either  formed  of  actual  horns  or  of  other 
materials  was  common  in  the  15th  and  x6th  centuries, 
cBpcdaJiy  in  the  north.    They  were  usually  provided 
with  feet  so  as  to  serve  as  standing  ciqM^  and  some  of  them  were 
mounted  with  great  richness.    An  excellent  example  is  the 
famous  drinking-hom  in  the  possession  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  dating  from  the  X4th  century.    The  medieval  beliefs 
about  "  griffins'  claws  "  still  survived  to  this  hte  date,  and  a 
horn  cup  in  the  British  Museum  bears  the  inscription  "  £in 
Greifen  Klau  bin  ich  genannt,  In  Asia,  Africa  wohl  bekannt." 
Another  horn,  probably  that  of  an  ibex,  is  in  the  same  institution, 
and  has  a  silver  mount  inscribed  "  Gryphi  unguis  divo  Cuthbcrto 
dunelmensi  sacer."    The  elegant  natural  curve  of  the  horn  adds 
greatly  to  the  chaim  of  the  vesseL    In  Gennany  the  ingenuity 
of  the  silversmith  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  making  vessels 
in  the  forms  of  animals,  at  times  in  allusion  to  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  patron.    Stags,  lions,  bears  and  various  birds  are  often 
found;  the  head  generally  removable  so  as  to  form  a  small  cup 
Switzerland  and  south  Ciermany  had  a  q>ecial  type,  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  of  a  peasant,  generally  in  wood,  carrying  on  his  back 
a  large  basket,  which  edged  with  silver  formed  the  drinking  cup. 
This  type  is  only  found  in  wine-growing  districts,  the  basket 
being  uaied  for  carrying  grapes.    In  Germany  such  cups  are  called 
"  Buttenmaxm,"  in  Switserland  "  Tansenmann."    The  royal  and 
princely  museums  of  Germany  contain  great  numben  of  such 
vessels,  the  Green  Vault  in  Dresden  in  particular,  while  a  good 
number  are  to  be  seen  in  our  own  great  museums.    A  curious 
fancy,  combining  instruction  with  conviviality,  was  to  make  cups 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  terrestrial  or  celestial,  which  are  still  useful 
as  showing  the  state  of  geographical  or  astronomical  knowledge 
at  the  time.    Several  of  those  made  in  the  i6th  century  are  still 
in  existence,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  a  second  at  Nancy,  and 
othcn  are  in  Copenhagen  and  SUirich  and  in  private  collections. 
The  upper  half  of  the  globe  is  removable,  leaving  the  lower  as 
the  driiddng  cup.    Ivory  both  from  the  beauty  of  its  cobur  and 
the  evenness  of  its  structure  has  been  a  favourite  material  for 
drinking  vcsseb  at  all  times,  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
continuously  used  from  the  earliest  period,  whether  derived  from 
Asia  or  Africa,  while  the  semi-fossO  mammoth  ivory  of  Siberia 
has  not  been  neglected.    In  general,  however,  the  vessels  made 
from  this  material  presented  no  essential  differences  of  form  from 
those  in  wood,  until  the  art  of  lathe-turning  attained  great 
perfection,  when  a  wide  field  was  opened  for  ingenuity  and  even 
extravagance  of  form.    The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  kind  of  mechanical  skill  are  seen  in  the 
productions  of  the  Nuremberg  tumen  of  the  1 7th  century,  whose 
elaborate  and  entirely  useless  tours  dejoru  comprise  among  many 
other  things  standing  cups  of  ivory  sometimes  2  ft.  high,  exempli- 
fying every  eccentricity  of  which  the  lathe  is  capable.    Peter 
Zick  (d.  x63a)  and  his  three  sons  were  celebrated  for  such  work. 
Several  pieces,  doubtless  from  their  hands,  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  use  of  glass  cups  was  not  common  in  England  until  the 
x6th  century,  Venice  having  practicaDy  the  monopoly  of  the 
supply.  A  silver-mounted  ^ass  goblet  which  belonged 
to  the  great  Lord  Burghley  is,  however,  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  there  is  also  a  very  large  series  of 
Venetian  drinking  glasses  of  various  kinds,  clear  and  lace  glass 
as  well  as  some  of  the  15th-century  goblets  with  enamelled 
designs,  now  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  relations  of  Venice  with 
the  East  were  of  so  intimate  a  character  that  the  earlier  forms  of 
Venetian  glasses  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  East. 

A  common  type  of  Arab  drinking  glass  resembled  our  modem 
tumbler  (a  beaker),  but  gradually  expanding  in  a  curve  towards 
the  mouth,  and  often  enamelled.  The  enamelled  designs  were 
at  times  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  vessel,  figures  drinking  and 
the  like,  but  more  commonly  bore  either  a  mark  of  ownersh?-- 
such  as  the  armorial  device  of  an  emir,  or  some  simple  dccoir 
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design.  This  simple  form  probably  has  its  origin  in  the  horn 
cup  made  from  the  base  of  a  cow's  horn  and  closed  at  the  smaller 
end.  The  later  forms  in  the  late  z  5th  century  and  after,  followed 
the  fashion  in  other  materials,  and  wero  raised  on  a.  tall  foot, 
so  that  from  the  x6th  century  onwards  the  type  of  wine  glass 
has  hardly  changed,  except  in  details.  An  interesting  variety 
in  one  detail  is  seen  in  the  German  fashion  of  providing  an 
elaborate  silver  stand  into  which  the  foot  of  such  an  ordinary- 
shaped  glass  was  made  to  fit  Frequently,  as  might  be  expected, 
such  stands  are  found  Without  glasses,  and  their  use  then  seems 
difficult  to  explain. 

Another  dutracteristic  German  type  is  the  "  wiederkom,"  a 
vessel  more  conspicuous  for  caimcity  than  for  its  artistic  qualities. 
It  is  usually  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  green  glass  often  holding  as 
much  as  a  quart,  elaborately  enamelled  with  coats  of  arms  and 
views  of  well-known  places;  and  at  times  when  the  cup  was  a 
wedding  gift  the  figures  of  -the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seen 
upon  it. 

A  very  fanciful  kind  of  cup  was  known  in  England  as  a  "  yard 
of  ale, "  a  long  tube  of  glass  generally  shaped  like  a  coach  horn, 
but  ending  sometimes  in  three  prongs  as  a  trident,  the  opening 
in  the  latter  being  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  which  was  about  a 
yard  in  length. 

Small  silver  cups  were  often  made  in  dozens  with  various 
devices,  differing  in  each,  such  as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
occupations  of  the  months,  or  figures  of  the  classical  gods  and 
goddesses,  engraved  upon  them. 

The  tankard  came  into  fashion  in  the  z6th  century,  a  practical, 
but  seldom  graceful  object.  At  first  some  attempt  was  made,  by 
shaping  the  sides,  to  attain  to  some  artistic  quality,  but  usually 
the  tankard  from  the  late  z6th  century  to  the  present  time  is 
found  with  straight  sides,  either  vertical  or  contracting  towards 
the  top,  which  is  of  course  always  furnished  with  a  hinged  lid. 

A  material  that  has  one  obvious  merit,  that  of  being  practically 
unbreakable,  is  leather,  and  drinking  cups  were  often  made  of  it. 
trttaad  The  flagon  called  a  "black  jack"  is  the  best-known, 
Ai*  and  examples  are  very  common,  mostly  of  the  17  th 

MAtair      and  18th  centuries.     A  quaint  fashion  was  to  have 
'*''        a  leather  cup  made  in  the  form  of  a  lady's  shoe;  this, 
however,  was  confined  to  Germany  and  might  be  thought  in 
somewhat  questionable  taste. 

In  the  x7th  and  i8th  centuries  a  great  impetus  wa5  given  to 
the  production  of  curious  drinking  vessels  in  pottery.  In  England 
at  various  potting  centres  a  great  number  of  cups  called  "  tygs  " 
were  made:  capadous  mugs  with  several  handles,  three  or  four, 
round  the  sides,  so  that  the  cup  could  be  readily  passed  from  one 
to  the  other.  Many  of  these  have  quaint  devices  and  inscriptions 
upon  them.  Another  favourite  plan  is  to  make  a  jug  with  open- 
work round  the  neck  and  a  variety  of  spouts,  one  only  com- 
municating with  the  liquid.  These  "puzzle  jugs"  no  doubt 
caused  a  good  deal  of  amusement  when  attempted  by  a  novice, 
who  would  inevitably  spill  some  of  the  contents. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  much  favoured  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  material  for  drinking  cups  often  of  a  somewhat  archaic  form. 
The  dense  structure  of  the  horn  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  its  beautiful  amber  hue  makes  the  vessel  a  very  agreeable 
object  to  the  eye.  The  usual  form  is  of  a  boat  shape  on  a  square 
foot,  and  the  carved  decoration  is  often  copied  from  that  of  the 
bronze  vessels  of  the  earlier  dynasties  Others  are  treated  in  a 
freer  and  more  naturalistic  manner,  the  bowl  being  formed  as 
the  flower  of  the  magnolia,  and  the  entire  horn,  at  times  more 
than  a  ft.  in  length,  is  utilized  in  carrying  out  the  design.  One 
of  this  kind  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Cups  of 
the  former  type  are  commonly  found  imitated  in  ivory-white 
porcelain,  and  are  known  as  "  libation  cups."  Rhinoceros  horn 
is  held  by  the  Chinese  to  be  an  antidote  against  poison,  a  belief 
shared  by  other  nations. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  about  the  vessels  used  in  the 
drinking  of  tea  and  coffee.  In  Europe  the  type  has  practically 
remained  unchanged  since  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee 
drinking,  except  that  in  the  i8th  century  the  tea-cups  imported 
from  China  had  no  handles,  and  were  generally  thinner  chan  the 


coffee  cups.    In  Japan  there  is  a  ceremonious  way  of  drinking 
tea,  known  as  Cha  no  yn.    Here  powdered  green  tea  is  used; 
the  party  assembles  in  a  small  pavilion  in  a  garden, 
and  the  tea  is  made  in  accordance  with  a  rigid  etiquette.      ^J^ 
The  infusion  is  stirred  with  a  whisk  in  a  rudely     ^S^ 
fashioned  bowl,  holding  about  a  pint,  and  passed  from 
one  guest  to  another.    The  bowls  are  of  very  thick  pottery, 
never  of  porcelain,  and  the  most  valued  kind  is  that  made  in 
Korea.    In  the  drinking  Off  rice  spirit  (sak6)  in  Japan  small  «ide 
shallow  cups  are  used,  made  generally  of  pcnxxlain,  but  somcUmes 
of  finely  lacquered  wood.    Both  kinds  are  usually  ornamented 
with  elaborate  and  sometimes  allusive  designs. 

Among  savage  races  the  most  peculiar  drinking  ceremony  is 
that  of  kava  drinking  in  Polynesia,  prindpally  in  the  Fijian, 
Tongan  and  Samoan  groups.  The  best  description 
of. the  process  is  given  in  Mariner's  Tonga.  The 
prindpal  vessd  is  usually  a  large  bowl,  sometimes 
measuring  a  or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  wood. 
It  has  four  short  legs  and  an  ear  at  one  side  to  which  a  rope  of 
coco-nut  fibre  is  generally  attached.  The  liquid  is  prepared  in 
this  bowl  and  ladled  out  in  small  cups  often  made  of  coco-nut 
shells,  and  these  are  handed  round  with  great  ceremony.  Both 
the  bowl  and  the  cups  become  coated  in  the  inside  with  a  highly 
polished  layer,  pale  blue  in  colour;  but  this  beautiful  tint  fada 
when  the  vessel  is  out  of  use,  and  it  is  therefore  very  rarely  seen 
in  specimens  in  Europe.  The  kava  itself  is  prepared  from  the 
root  of  a  tree  of  the  pepper  family  {Piper  vtethysiicum);  the 
root  is  cut  into  pieces  of  a  convem'ent  size,  and  these  arc  given 
to  young  men  and  women  of  the  company,  who  masticate  them, 
and  the  lumps  thus  shredded  are  placed  in  the  large  bowl,  u'ater 
is  poured  over  them,  and  the  mass  is  strained  with  great  care  by 
wringing  it  in  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  hibiscus.  The  liquor 
is  slightly  intoxicating. 

If  the  Polynesian  method  of  preparing  kava  as  a  drink  is 
distastefiil  to  our  ideas,  the  favourite  drinking  bowl  of  the  old 
Tibetans  is  even  more  so.  Friar  Odoric  (14th  century),  quoted 
by  Yule,  describes  how  the  Tibetan  youth  "  takes  his  father's 
head  and  straightway  cooks  and  eats  it,  and  of  the  skull  he  makes 
a  goblet  from  which  he  and  all  his  family  always  drink  devoutly 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  father."  This  recalls  Li\T*s 
account  of  the  Boii  in  Upper  Italy,  who  made  a  drinking  vessd 
of  the  head  of  the  Roman  consul  Postumus.  Among  the 
Tibetans  skulls  are  still  used,  but  generally  for  libations  only; 
for  this  purpose  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
skuU,  and  the  "  points  "  of  a  good  skull  are  well  understood  by 
the  Lamas.  (C.  H.  Rd.) 

DRIPSTONE,  in  architecture,  a  projecting  moulding  weathered 
on  the  upper  surface  and  throated  underneath  so  as  to  fonn  a 
drip.  The  term  is  more  correctly  applied  to  a  string  course. 
When  carried  round  an  arch  its  more  correct  description  would 
be  a  hood  {q.v.).  When  employed  inside  a  building  it  ser\TS 
a  decorative  purpose  only. 

DRISLER,  HENRY  (1818-1897),  American  dassical  scholar, 
was  bom  on  the  a 7th  of  December  1818,  on  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1 839,  taught  classics 
in  the  Columbia  grammar  school  for  four  years,  and  was  then 
appointed  tutor  in  classics  in  the  college.  In  1845  ^  became 
adjunct  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  there,  in  1857  was  appointed 
to  the  new  separate  chair  of  Latin  language  and  h'tcrature,  and 
ten  years  later  succeeded  Dr  Charles  Anthon  as  Jay  professor 
of  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  was  acting  president  in 
1867  and  in  1888-1889,  and  from  1890  to  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1894  was  dean  of  the  school  of  arts.  He 
died  in  New  York  City  on  the  30th  of  November  1897.  Dr 
Drislcr  completed  and  supplemented  Dr  Anthon's  labours  as 
an  editor  of  classical  texts.  His  critidsms  and  corrections  o' 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon^  t>f  which  he  brought 
out  a  revised  American  edition  in  1846,  won  his  name  a  place  on 
the  title-page  of  the  British  edition  in  1879,  and  in  1870  he 
published  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Ycnge's  Eu^isk- 
Creek  Lexicon.  He  was  ardently  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
brilliantly  refuted  The  BiUe  View  ofSlauery,  written  by  Bishop 
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}.  H.  Hopkins  of  Vennont,  in  a  Reply  (1863),  which  faiects  the 
bishc^  on  purdy  Biblical  ground  and  displays  the  wide  range  of 
Dr  Drisler's  scholarship. 

DRIVER,  SAMUEL  ROLLES  (1846-  ),  English  divine 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  bom  at  Southampton  on  the  and  of 
October  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  CoU^e, 
Oxford,  where  he  had  a  distinguished  career,  taking  a  first  class 
in  Literae  Humaniores  in  1869.  He  was  awarded  the  Pusey  and 
Ellerton  scholarship  in  x866,  the  Keimicott  scholarship  in  1870 . 
(both  Hebrew),  and  the  Houghton  Syriac  prize  in  187a.  From 
1870  he  was  a  fellow,  and  from  1875  also  a  tutor,  of  New  College, 
and  in  1883  succeeded  Pusey  as  regios  professor-of  Hebrew  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament 
Revision  Committee  (1876"  1884)  and  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Southwell  (1884-1904);  received  the  honorary  degrees 
of  doctor  of  literature  of  Dublin  (1892),  doctor  of  divinity  of 
Glasgow  (1901),  doctor  of  literature  of  (Cambridge  (1905);  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy  in  190a.  Dr  Driver 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study,  both  textual  and  critical,  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  commentaries 
on  Joel  and  Amos  (1897);  Deuteronomy  (190a);  Daniel  (1901); 
Genesis  (1909);  the  Minor  Prophets,  Nahum  to  Malachi  (1905); 
Job  (1905);  Jeremiah  (1906);  Leviticus  (1894  Hebrew  text, 
1898  trans,  and  notes);  Samuel  (Hebrew  text,  1890).  Among 
his  more  general  works  are:  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in 
Hebrew  (iSgi);  Isaiah,  his  Life  and  Times  (1893);  Introd.  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test.  ( 1897,  ed.  1909) ;  Sermons  on  Subjects 
connected  with  the  Old  Testament  (1893);  The  Parallel  Psalter 
(1904);  Heb.  and  Eng.  Lexicon  of  tki  O.T.  (in  collaboration, 
1906);  Modern  Research  as  illustrating  the  Bible  (1909);  articles 
in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  Ency.  BUd.  and  Hastings'  Did.  of  the  Bible. 

DRIVING  (from  "  to  drive,"  i.e.  generally  to  propel,  force 
along  or  in,  a  word  common  in  various  forms  to  the  Teutonic 
languages),  a  word  used  in  a  restricted  sense  for  the  art  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  draught  animak  from  a  coach  or  other 
conveyance  or  movable  machine  to  which  they  arc  harnessed 
for  the  purpose  of  traction.  This  has  been  an  occupation  prac- 
tised since  domesticated  animals  were  first  put  to  this  use.  In 
various  parts  of  the  world  a  number  of  different  animals  have 
been,  and  still  are,  so  employed;  of  these  the  horse,  ox,  mule 
and  ass  are  the  most  common,  though  their  place  is  taken  by 
the  reindeer  in  northern  latitudes,  and  by  the  Eskimo  d<^  in 
arctic  and  antarctic  regions.  The  driving  of  each  of  these 
requires  special  skill,  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice  combined 
with  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  several 
animals  employed.  The  most  accomplished  driver  of  spirited 
horses  would  probably  be  in  difficulties  if  called  upon  to  drive 
sixteen  or  twenty  dogs  in  an  arctic  sledge,  or  a  team  of  oxen 
or  mules  drawing  the  guns  of  a  mountain  battery;  and  the  adept 
in  either  of  these  branches  of  the  art  might  provoke  the  com- 
passion of  a  farmer  from  Lincolnshire  or  Texas  by  his  attempts 
to  manage  a  pair  of  Clydesdale  horses  in  the  plough  or  the 
reaping  machine. 

Under,  all  these  different  conditions  driving  is  a  work  of 
utility,  of  economic  value  to  civilized  society.  But  from  very 
early  times  driving,  especially  of  horses,  has  also  been  regarded 
as  a  sport  or  pastime.  This  probably  arose  in  the  first  instance 
from  its  association  with  battle.  In  the  earliest  historical 
records,  such  as  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Homeric  poems, 
the  driver  of  the  chariot  fills  a  place  of  importance  in  the  economy 
of  war;  and  on  bis  skill  and  efficiency  the  fate  of  kings,  and  even 
of  kingdoms,  must  often  have  depended.  The  statement  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  that  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  was  recognized  from 
a  distance  by  his  style  of  driving  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
warrior  himself  on  occasion  took  the  place  of  the  professional 
charioteer;  and  although  it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  from  the 
story  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  occupation  was  his 
motive  for  doing  so,  the  name  of  this  king  of  Israel  has  become 
the  eponym  of  drivers.  Among  the  Greeks  at  an  equally  early 
period  driving  was  a  recognized  form  of  sport,  to  the  popularity 
of  which  Horace  afterwards  made  allusion.  Racing  between 
fffww*  of  bones  harnessed  to  war-chariots  took  the  place  occupied 


by  saddle-horse  racing  and  American  trotting  races  (see  Horse- 
Racinc)  in  the  sport  of  modern  times.  The  element  of  danger 
doubtless  gave  pleasurable  excitement  to  chariot  racing  and 
kept  alive  its  association  with  incidents  familiar  in  war;  just 
as  at  a  later  period,  when  the  institution  of  chivalry  had  given 
the  armed  knight  on  horseback  a  conspicuous  place  in  medieval 
warfare,  the  tournament  became  the  most  popular  sport  of  the 
aristocracy  throughout  Europe. 

This  element  of  danger  cannot  be  said  to  enter  usually  into 
the  enjoyment  of  driving  at  the  present  day.  Though  accidents 
occasionally  happen,  the  pastime  is  practically  unattended  by 
serious  risk;  and  the  source  of  the  pleasure  it  affords  the  driver 
must  be  sought  in  the  skill  it  requires,  combined  with  the  love 
of  the  horse  which  is  common  to  sportsmen,  and  of  exercise  of 
power.  The  art  of  driving  as  practised  to-day  for  pleasure 
without  profit,  and  without  the  excitement  of  racing,  is  of  quite 
modem  development.  Oliver  Cromwell,  indeed,  met  with  a 
mishap  in  Hyde  Park  while  driving  a  team  of  four  hones  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  count  of  Oldenburg,  which  was  the  subject 
of  more  than  one  satirical  allusion  by  contemporary  royalist 
writers;  but  two  things  were  needed  before  much  enjoyment 
could  be  found  in  driving  apart  from  utility.  The^e  were  the 
invention  of  carriages  on  springs,  and  the  construction  of  roads 
with  smooth  and  solid  surface.  The  former  did  not  come  into 
general  use  till  near  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  it  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  engineering  skill  of  Thomas 
Telford  and  the  invention  of  John  London  Macadam  combined 
to  provide  the  latter.  The  influence  on  driving  of  these  two 
developments  was  soon  apparent.  Throughout  the  1 8th  century 
stage-coaches,  ponderous  unwieldy  vehicles  without  springs, 
had  toiled  slowly  over  rough  and  deeply  rutted  tracks  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain;  but  those  who  made  use  of  them  did  so  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  and  not  for  enjoyment.  But  by  the  beginning 
of  the  19U1  century  the  improvement  in  carriage-building 
and  road-construction  alike  had  greatly  diminished  the  dis- 
comfort of  travel;  and  interest  in  driving  for  its  own  sake  grew 
so  rapidly  that  in  1807  the  first  association  of  amateur  coachmen 
was  formed.  This  was  the  Beosington  Driving  Club,  the  fore- 
runner of  many  aristocratic  clubs  for  gentlemen  interested  in 
driving  as  a  pastime. 

In  modem  driving  one,  two  or  four  horses  are  usually  em- 
ployed. When  a  greater  number  than  four  is  put  in  harness,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  state  equipages  of  royal  personages  on  occasions 
of  ceremony,  the  horses  are  not  driven  but  are  controlled  by 
"postillions"  mounted  on  the  near-side  horse  of  each  pair. 
When  two  horses  are  used  they  may  either  be  placed  side  by 
side,  in  "  double  harness,"  which  is  the  commoner  mode  of  driving 
a  pair  of  horses,  or  one  following  the  other,  in  a  "  tandem." 
Four  horses,  or  '*  four-in-hand,"  are  harnessed  in  two  pairs, 
one  following  the  other,  and  called  respectively  the  "  leaders  " 
and  the  "  wheelers  " — the  same  terms  being  used  for  the  two 
horses  of  a  tandem. 

Though  it  is  a  less  difficult  accomplishment  to  drive  a  single 
horse  than  a  tandem  or  four-in-hand,  or  even  a  pair,  it  neverthe- 
less requires  both  knowledge  and  the  skill  that  practice  alone 
confers.  The  driver  should  have  some  knowledge  of  equine 
character,  and  complete  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the 
hamess  he  uses,  and  with  the  purpose  which  each  buckle  or 
strap  is  intended  to  serve.  The  indefinable  quality  known 
in  horsemanship  as  "  good  hands  "  is  scarcely  less  desirable 
on  the  box-seat  than  in  the  saddle.  It  is  often  said  to  be  un- 
attainable by  those  who  do  not  possess  it  by  nature;  but  though 
this  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  "  good  luinds  "  are  partly  at 
least  the  result  of  learning  the  correct  position  for  the  arm  and 
hand  that  holds  the  reins.  The  reins  are  held  in  the  left  hand, 
which  should  be  kept  at  about  the  level  of  the  lowest  button 
of  the  driver's  waistcoat,  and  near  the  body  though  not  pressed 
against  it.  The  driving  hand  should  never  be  reached  forward 
more  than  a  few  inches,  nor  raised  as  high  as  the  breast.  The 
upper  arm  should  lie  loosely  against  the  side,  the  forearm  hori- 
zontal across  the  front  of  the  body,  forming  a  right  angle  or 
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thereabouts  at  the  elbow-joint,  the  wrist  veiy  slightly  bent  in- 
wards, and  the  back  of  the  hand  and  knuckles  facing  outwards 
towards  the  horses.  In  this  position  the  three  joints  of  the  arm 
form  a  kind  of  automatic  spring  that  secures  the  "  give  "  to  the 
movement  of  the  horse's  mouth  which,  in  conjunction  with 
firmness,  is  a  large  part  of  what  is  meant  by  "  good  hands." 
But  this  resiilt  is  only  obtained  if  the  reins  be  also  held  with 
the  proper  degree  of  bearing  on  the  bit  What  the  proper  degree 
may  be  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  horses  and  the 
severity  of  the  bit.  Pulling  horses  must  be  restrained  by  a 
strong  draw  on  their  bits,  such  as  would  bring  other  animals 
to  a  standstill.  But  under  no  circumstances,  no  matter  how 
sluggish  the  horses  may  be,  should  the  reins  be  allowed  to  lie 
slack;  for  if  this  is  done  the  horse  receives  no  support  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  stumble,  and  no  a>ntrol  if  he  shies  unex- 
pectedly. The  driver  should  therefore  always  just  "  fed  his 
horse's  mouth  "  as  lightly  as  possible;  he  then  has  the  animal 
well  under  control  in  readiness  for  every  emergency,  while 
avoiding  such  a  pull  on  the  mouth  as  would  cause  a  high-spirited 
horse  to  chafe  and  fret.  Well-broken  carriage  horses  should 
always  be  willing  to  run  into  their  bits,  and  .those  that  draw 
back  when  lightly  held  in  hand  should  be  kept  up  to  the  bit 
with  the  whip. 

These  principles  are  conunon  to  all  branches  of  the  art  of 
driving,  whether  of  one,  two  or  four  horses.  When  they  are 
observed  no  great  difficulty  confronts  the  coachman  who  is 
content  with  single  or  double  harness,  provided  he  has  acquired 
the  eye  for  pace  and  distance,  and  the  instinctive  realization 
of  the  length  of  the  carriage  behind  him,  without  which  he  may 
suffer  collision  with  other  vehicles,  or  allow  insufficient  room  in 
turning  a  comer  or  entering  a  gateway.  For  before  he  can  have 
had  the  practice  by  which  alone  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained, 
the  beginner  will  have  learnt  such  elementary  facts  as  that  his 
horses  must  be  held  well  in  hand  going  down  hill  and  given 
their  heads  on  an  ascent,  and  that  on  no  account  should  the 
horse's  mouth  be  "  jobbed  "  by  the  driver  jerking  the  reins; 
he  will  also  have  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  character  and 
temperament  of  the  horse,  on  which  so  much  of  the  art  gf  driving 
depends,  and  which  can  best  be  studied  on  the  box-seat,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  library.  If  he  has  pursued  this  study  with  any 
degree  of  insight,  he  will  have  learnt  further  to  be  sparing  in 
the  use  of  the  hand-brake  with  which  most  modem  carriages  arc 
provided.  This  apparatus  is  most  useful  in  case  of  emergency, 
or  for  taking  weight  off  the  carriage  on  a  really  steep  descent; 
but  the  habit  which  too  many  coachmen  fall  into  of  using  the 
brake  on  every  trifling  decline  should  be  avoided.  Its  effect 
is  that  the  horses  are  continually  doing  collar-work,  and  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  relief  which  ought  to  be  given  them  by 
occasional  light  pole  or  shaft  work  instead. 

When  the  ambition  of  the  amateur  coachman  leads  him  to 
attempt  a  tandem  or  four-in-hand  he  eiftcrs  on  a  much  more 
complex  department  of  the  art  of  driving.  In  the 
MdftMv^  first  place  he  has  now  four  reins  instead  of  two  to 
te-Jk«aA  manipulate,  and  the  increase  of  weight  on  his  hand, 
.especially  when  four  horses  are  being  driven,  requires 
considerable  strength  of  wrist  to  support  it  without  tiring.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance,  moreover,  that  he  should  know  instinct- 
ively the  position  in  his  hand  of  each  of  the  reins,  and  be  able 
automatically  and  instantaneously  to  lay  a  finger  on  any  one  of 
them.  The  driver  who  has  to  look  at  his  reins  to  find  the  off-side 
leader's  rein,  or  who  touches  the  near-side  wheeler's  in  mistake 
for  it,  is  in  peril  of  a  catastrophe.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
the  reins  should  be  correctly  disposed  between  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  and  that  the  driver  should  as*  quickly  as  possible 
accustom  himself  to  handle  them  automatically.  This  is  some- 
what more  diffiadt  in  driving  tandem  than  in  driving  four-in> 
hand,  because  in  the  latter  case  there  is  greater  ^read  of  the 
reins  in  front  of  the  hand  than  with  tandem,  where  the  reins  lie 
much  more  nearly  parallel  one  above  the  other.  The  actual 
holding  of  the  reins  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  coachman 
should  be  careful  to  take  the  reins  in  his  hand  before  moimting 
to  the  box-seat,  as  otherwise  his  team  may  make  a  start  without 


his  having  the  means  to  control  them.    It  b  costomaty  to  hitdi 
the  reins,  ready  for  him  to  take  them,  on  the  outside  tcrret  (the 
ring  on  the  pad  through  which  the  rein  runs)  of  the  wheder^ 
the  off-side  wheeler  in  four-in-hand.    Standing  on  the  groond 
beside  the  off-side  whed  of  his  carriage,  ready  to  mount  to  the 
box-seat,  the  coachmaQt  ^ter  drawing  up  his  reins  till  be  slmost 
feels  the  horses'  mouths,  must  then  let  out  about  a  foot  of  slack 
in  his  off-side  reins,  in  order  that  when  on  his  seat  he  may  find 
all  the  reins  as  neariy  as  possible  equal  in  length  in  his  hand. 
He  mounts  with  them  disposed  in  his  right  hand  predsdy  as  they 
will  be  in  his  left  when  ready  to  start    The  leaders'  reins  should 
be  separated  by  the  forefinger,  and  the  wheelers'  by  the  middle 
finger.    The  near-leader's  rein  will  then  be  uppermost  of  the 
four,  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb;  then  between  the 
forefinger  and  middle  finger  are  two  rdns  together — the  off- 
leader's  and  the  near-wheder's  in  the  order  named;  while  at 
the  bottom,  between  the  middle  and  third  fingers,  is  the  oS- 
wheeler's  rdn.    It  will  be  foimd  that  held  thus  the  rdj»  spread 
iminediatdy  in  front  of  the  hand  in  such  a  way  that  each  several 
rein,  and  each  pair  of  reins — two  near-side,  two  off-side,  two 
wheelers'  or  two  leaders' — can  be  conveniently  manipulated ; 
and  the  profident  driver  can  instinctively  and  instantaneously 
grasp  any  of  them  he  chooses  with  his  right  hand  without  having 
to  turn  his  eyes  from  the  road  before  him  to  the  reins  in  his  hand. 
Having  seated  himsdf  on  the  box  and  transferred  the  reins,  thus 
disposed,  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand,  the  coachman  shouM 
shorten  them  till  he  just  feels  his  wheders'  mouths  and  holds 
back  his  leaders  sufiidently  to  prevent  them  quite  tigbt^"**^ 
their  traces;  then,  when  he  has  taken  the  whip  from  its  socket 
in  his  right  hand,  he  is  ready  to  start    This  is  an  operation 
requiring  careful  management,   to  secure  that  leaders  and 
wheelers  start  simultaneously;  for  if  the  leaders  start  first  they 
will  be  drawn  up  sharp  by  their  bits,  or,  what  is  worse,  if  their 
reins  have  not  been  suffidently  shortened  they  will  jump  into 
their  collars  and  possibly  break  a  swinging  bar,  and  in  dther  case 
they  will  be  fretted  and  disconcerted  and  will  possibly  in  con- 
sequence either  kick  or  rear;  if  the  wheders  start  before  the 
leaders  they  will  ram  the  swinging  bars  under  the  talk  of  the 
latter,  with  results  equally  tmfortunate.    The  worst  possible 
method  of  starting  is  suddenly  to  give  the  horsis  thdr  bauds  and 
use  the  whip.    But  no  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down,  lor  it  is 
just  one  of  those  points  which  depend  largely  on  familiarity 
with  the  horses  forming  the  team.    Horses  even  modcratdy 
accustomed  to  the  work  will  generally  start  best  in  obedience 
to  the  voice,  and  thdr  attention  may  simultaneously  be  aroused 
by  gently  feeling  their  mouths.    When  once  started  the  driver 
should  at  once  see  that  his  team  is  going  straight    If  the  leaders 
and  wheders  are  not  exactly  on  the  same  line,  this  or  that  rdn 
must  be  shortened  or  lengthened  as  the  case  may  require;  and 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  as  the  near-idieder's  and  off-leader's 
reins  lie  together  between  the  same  fingers,  a  simultaneous 
shortening  or  lengthening  of  these  two  rdns  will  usually  produce 
the  desired  restdt    With  rare  exceptions,  rdns  sboqld  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  by  pushing  them  back  or  drawing  them 
forward  with  the  right  hand  from  in  front  of  the  driving  hand, 
and  not  from  behind  it.    As  soon  as  the  team  is  in  motion  the 
leaders  may  be  let  out  till  they  draw  thdr  traces  taut;  but 
draught  should  be  taken  off  them  on  falling  ground  or  while 
rounding  a  comer.    Good  drivers  touch  the  reins  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  whip-hand,  and  nothing  is  less  workmanlike 
than  for  a  coachman  ^o  act  as  if  he  were  an  angler  continually 
letting  out  or  reeh'ng  in  his  line.    In  rounding  a  comer  a  loop  of 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  leaders'  rein  on  the  side  to  whidi  the  turn 
is  to  be  made  is  taken  up  by  the  right  hand  and  placed  under 
the  Idt  thumb.    This  "  points  the  leaders,"  who  accordingly 
make  the  required  tum,  while  at  the  same  time  the  right  hand 
bears  lightly  on  the  wheders'  rdn  of  the  opposite  side,  to  prevent 
them  making  the  tum  too  sharply  for  safety  to  the  coach  behind 
them.    As  soon  as  the  tum  is  made — and  lUI  this  applies  equally 
to  the  passing  of  other  vehides  or  obstades  on  the  road — the 
driver's  Idt  thumb  rdeases  the  loop,  which  rans  out  of  itadf, 
and  the  team  returns  to  the  straight  formation.    A  drcumstance 
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useful  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  swingiog  ban  are  wider  than 
the  manmum  wid.th  of  the  coach;  consequently  the  driver 
knows  that  wherever  the  swinging  bars  can  pass  through  with 
safety — and  as  they  are  before  his  eyes  the  calculation  is  easy— 
the  coach  will  safely  follow. 

A  necessary  part  of  driving  four  horses  or  tandem  is  the  proper 
use  of  the  whip.  The  novice,  before  beginning  to  drive,  should 
acquire  the  knack — which  can  only  be  learnt  by 
ttewS^  practical  instruction  and  experiment — of  catching 
up  the  thong  of  the  whip  on  to  the  stick  by  a  flick 
of  the  wrist.  With  practice  this  is  done  almost  automatically 
and  without  looking  at  the  whip.  It  is  not  merely  an  ornamental 
accomplishment,  but  a  necessary  one;  for  in  no  other  way  can 
the  whip  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  use  either  on  wheelers 
or  leaders  as  the  need  of  the  moment  may  dictate.  The  point 
of  the  thong  is  confined  in  the  whip-hand  when  striking  the 
wheelers  (which  should  be  done  in  front  of  the  pad),  and  is 
released  for  reaching  the  leaders.  Considerable  dexterity  is 
required  in  using  the  whip  on  the  leaders  without  at  the  same 
time  touching,  or  at  all  events  alarming  or  fretting,  the  wheelers. 
The  thong  of  the  whip  should  reach  the  leaders  from  beneath 
the  swinging  bar;  and  proficient  "  whips  "  can  unerringly  strike 
even  the  near  leader  froin  under  the  ofif-side  bar  without  disturb- 
ing the  equanimity  of  any  other  member  of  the  team.  This 
demands  great  skill  and  accuracy;  but  no  coachman  is  competent 
to  drive  four  horses  until  he  is  able  to  touch  with  the  whip  any 
particular  horse  that  may  require  it,  and  no  other. 

Essential  as  is  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  whip  when  driving 

four  horses,  it  is  even  more  imperative  for  the  driver  of  tandem. 

For  in  four-in-hand  the  leaders  act  in  some  measure  as  a  restraint 

upon  each  other's  freedom  of  action,  whereas  the  leader  in 

tandem  is  entirely  independent  and  therefore  more  difficult  to 

control.    If  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  turn  completely  round 

and  face  the  driver,  there  is  no  effectual  means  of  preventing 

him.    It  is  here  that  a  prompt  and  accurate  use  of  the  whip  is 

important.    A  sharp  cut  with  the  thong  of  the  whip  on  the  side 

to  which  he  is  turning  will  often  drive  the  leader  back  into  his 

place.    But  it  must  be  done  instantaneously,  and  the  driver 

who  has  got  his  thong  coiled  round  the  stick  of  his  whip,  or  who 

caimot  make  certain  of  striking  the  horse  on  precisely  the 

desired  spot,  will  miss  the  opportunity  and  may  find  his  team 

in  a  sad  mess,  possibly  with  disastrous  results.    If  the  leader, 

in  spite  of  a  stroke  from  the  whip  at  the  right  moment  and  on  the 

ligfrt  spot,  still  persists  in  turning,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is 

to  turn  the  wheeler  also;  and  then  when  the  tandem  has  been 

straightened,  to  turn  the  horses  back  once  more  to  their  original 

direction.    For  this  reason  it  is  never  safe  to  harness  a  tandem 

to  A  four-wheeled  vehicle;  because  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 

turn  the  wheder  sharply  round,  the  fore-carriage  would  probably 

lock'and  the  trap  be  overturned.    Of  comparatively  recent  years 

a  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  harnessing  of  a 

tandem  by  the  introduction  of  swinging  bars  similar  to  those 

used  in  four-in-hand.    Formerly  the  leading  traces  in  tandem 

drew  direct  from  tugs  on  the  wheeler's  hames,  or  less  frequently 

from  the  stops  on  the  shafts.    This  left  a  considerable  length 

of  trace  which,  when  draught  was  taken  off  the  leader,  hung 

slack  between  the  two  horses;  with  the  result  that  dUier  of 

them  might  get  a  leg  over  the  leading  trace,  with  dangerous 

consequences.    In  the  more  modem  arrangement  short  traces 

attached  to  the  wheeler's  tugs  hold  a  bar,  which  is  kept  in  place 

by  a  few  inches  of  chain  from  the  kidney-link  on  the  wheeler's 

collar.    This  bar  is  connected  by  short  traces  or  chains  with 

a  second  bar  to  which  the  Inder's  true  traces  are  hooked  in  the 

usual  way,  allowing  him  a  comfortable  distance  clear  of  the  bar 

precisely  as  in  four-in-hand.    The  leader  thus  draws  as  before 

from  the  wheeler's  tu^s;  but  the  length  of  trace  is  broken  up 

by  the  two  swinging  bars,  and  as  these  are  prevented  from 

falling  low  by  their  attachment  to  the  wheeler's  collar,  the 

danger  from  a  too  slack  leading  trace  is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 

though  care  is  needed  when  the  leader  is  not  pulling  to  prevent 

the  bar  falling  on  hb  bocks. 

£xpert  tandem  driving,  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  of  the 


leader  from  control,  is  a  more  diffiodt  art  than  the  driving  of 
four  horses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weight  on  the  hand  is 
much  less  severe;  but  the  general  principles  of  the  two  are  the 
same.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  coach-and-four  is  the  more 
popular.  It  is  more  showy  than  tandem;  it  keeps  alive  the 
romantic  associatictts  of  the  days  when  the  stagecoach  was  the 
ordinary  means  of  locomotion ;  and  a  coach,  or  "  drag,"  accommo- 
dates a  larger  party  of  passengers  to  a  race-meeting  or  other 
expedition  for  pleasure  than  a  dogcart.  But  for  those  whose 
means  do  not  permit  the  more  costly  luxury  of  a  four-horse 
team,  a  tandem  will  be  found  to  make  all  the  demand  on  skill 
and  nerve  which,  in  combination  with  the  taste  for. horses, 
makes  the  art  of  driving  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

See  Donald  Walker,  Briiish  Manly  Exercises:  in  which  Riding, 
Driving,  Racing  are  new  first  described  (London,  1834) ;  Fuller,  Essay 
on  Wheel  Carriages  (London.  1828);  William  Bridges  Adams. 
English  Pleasure  Carnages:  their  Oripn,  History,  Materials,  Con- 
struetion  (London,  1837);  The  Eauestnan:  A  Handbooh  of  Horseman- 
ship, containing  Plain  Rules  for  Riding,  Drimng  and  the  Management 
of  the  Horse  (London,  1854; ;  a  Cavalry  Officer.  The  Handy  Horse 
Book;  or  Practical  Instruction  in  Driving  and  the  Management  of  the 
Horse  (London,  1865-1867,  1871-1881):  H.  I.  Helm,  American 
Roadsters  and  TroUing  Horses  (ChicaKo,  1878);  E.  M.  Stratton, 
The  World  on  WheeU  (New  York.  1878):  J.  H.  Walsh  ("Stone- 


bibliography;  F.  H.  Huth,  Works  on  Horses  arid  Equitation:  A 
BiHiographtcal  Record  of  Hippology  (London,  1887).      \K.  J.  M.) 

DROGHEDA,  a  municipsil  borough,  seaport  and  market  town, 
on  the  southern  border  of  Co.  Louth,  Ireland,  in  the  south 
parliamentary  division,  on  the  river  Boyne,  about  4  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  Drogheda  Bay,  and  31 5  m.N.  bv  W.  from  t>ublin  on 
the  Great  Northern  main  line.  Pop.  (1901)  12,760,  It  occupies 
both  banks  of  the  river;  but  the  northern  division  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  and  has  received  greater  attention  in  modem  times. 
The  ancient  fortifications,  still  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XQth  century,  have  disappeared  ahnost  entirely,  but  of  the  four 
gateways  one  named  after  St  Lawrence  remains  nearly  perfect, 
consisting  of  two  loopboled  circular  towers;  and  there  are 
considerable  ruins  of  another,  the  West  or  Butler  Gate.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  a  mansion-house  or  mayoralty,  with  a 
suite  of  assembly  rooms  attached;  and  the.  Tbolsel,  a  square 
building  with  a  cupola.  St  Peter's  chapel  formerly  served  as 
the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishopric  of  Armagh; 
and  in  the  abbey  of  the  Dominican  nuns  there  is  still  preserved 
the  head  of  Oliver  Plunkett,  the  archbishop  who  was  executed 
at  Tyburn  in  x68x  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  treason.  There 
was  formerly  an  archicpiscopal  palace  in  the  town,  built  by 
Archbishop  Hampton  about  1620;  and  the  Dominicans,  the 
Franciscans,  the  Augustinians,  the  Carmelites  and  the  knights 
of  St  John  have  monastic  establishments.  Of  the  Dominican 
monastery  (1224)  there  still  exists  the  stately  Magdalen  tower; 
while  of  the  Augustinian  abbey  of  St  Mary  d'Urso  (1206)  there 
are  the  tower  and  a  fine  pointed  arch.  At  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  there  is  a  classical  school  endowed  by  Erasmus 
Smith.  There  is  also  a  blue-coat  school,  founded  about  1727 
for  the  education  of  freemen's  sons.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1870.  Benjamin  Whitworth,  ^I.P.,  was  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  town,  who  built  the  Whitworth  Hall,  furnished 
half  the  fimds  for  the  construction  of  waterworks,  established 
a  cotton  factory,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  the  Mall. 
The  industrial  establishments  comprise  cotton,  flax  and  flour 
mills,  sawmills,  tanneries,  salt  and  soap  works,  breweries, 
chemical  manure  and  engineering  works.  The  town  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  valuable  Boyne  salmon-fishery.  A  brisk 
trade  is  carried  on  mainly  in  agricultural  produce,  especially 
with  Liverpool  (which  is  distant  135  m.  due  E.)  and  with  Glasgow. 
Many  works  of  improvement  have  been  effected  from  time  to 
time  in  the  harbour,  the  quays  of  which  occupy  both  sides  of  the 
river,  the  principal,  xooo  yds.  in  length,  being  on  the  north  side. 
Here  is  a  depth  of  21  ft.  at  the  highest  and  14  ft.  at  the  lowest 
tides.  The  tide  reaches  2\  m.  above  the  town  to  Oldbridge; 
and  barges  of  50  tons  burden  can  proceed  19  m.  inland  to  Navan. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  by  a 
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fine  railway  viaduct.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen  and  i8  councillors. 

In  the  earliest  notices  the  town  of  Drogbeda  is  called  Inver- 
Colpa  or  the  Port  of  Colpa;  the  present  name  signifies  "  The 
Bridge  over  the  Ford."  In  1152  the  place  is  mentioned  as  the 
seat  of  a  synod  convened  by  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal  Paparo; 
in  1224  it  was  chosen  by  Lucas  de  Netterville,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  for  the  foundation  of  the  Dominican  friary  of  which 
there  are  still  remains;  and  in  1228  the  two  divisions  of  the 
town  received  separate  incorporation  from  Henry  III.  But 
there  grew  up  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility  between  Drogbeda 
versus  Uriel  and  Drogbeda  versus  Midiam,  in  consequence  of 
trading  vessels  lading  their  cargoes  in  the  latter  or  southern 
town,  to  avoid  the  pontage  duty  levied  in  the  former  or  northern 
town.  At  length,  after  much  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  dispute, 
Philip  Bennett,  a  monk  residing  in  the  town,  succeeded  by  his 
eloquence,  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  141 2,  in  persiuiding 
the  authorities  of  the  two  corporations  to  send  to  Henry  IV. 
for  a  new  charter  sanctioning  their  combination,  and  this  was 
granted  on  the  xst  of  November.  Drogbeda  was  always  con* 
sidered  by  the  English  a  place  of  much  importance.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  it  was  classed  along  with  DubIin,Waterford  and 
Kilkenny  as  one  of  the  four  staple  towns  of  Ireland.  Richard  II. 
received  in  its  Dommican  monastery  the  submissions  of  O'Neal, 
O'Donnell  and  other  chieftains  of  Ulster  and  Leinster.  The 
right  of  coining  money  was  bestowed  on  the  town,  and  parlia- 
ments were  several  times  held  within  its  walls.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  the  mayor  received  a  sword  of  state  and  an 
annuity  of  £20,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
inhabitants  at  Malpus  Bridge  against  O'Reilly;  the  still  greater 
honour  of  having  a  university  with  the  same  privileges  as  that 
of  Oxford  remained  a  mere  paper  distinction,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  town  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country; 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  corporation  in  modem  times  to 
resuscitate  their  rights  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1495  Poyning's 
laws  were  enacted  by  a  parliament  held  in  the  town.  In  the 
civil  wara  of  1641  the  place  was  besieged  by  O'Neal  and  the 
Northern  Irish  forces;  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir 
Henry  Tichboume,  and  after  a  long  blockade  was  relieved  by 
the  Marquess  of  Ormond.  The  same  nobleman  relieved  it  a 
second  time,  when  it  was  invested  by  the  Parliamentary  army 
under  Colonel  Jones.  In  1649  it  was  captured  by  Cromwell, 
after  a  short  though  spirited  defence;  and  nearly  every  individual 
within  its  walls,  without  dbtinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  put  to 
the  sword.  Thifty  only  escaped,  who  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported as  slaves  to  Barbados.  In  1690  it  was  garrisoned  by 
King  James's  army;  but  after  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne 
{q.v.)  it  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  without  a  struggle,  in 
consequence  of  a  threat  that  quarter  would  not  be  granted  if 
the  town  were  taken  by  storm. 

Drogbeda  ceased  to  be  a  parliamentary  borough  in  1885, 
and  a  county  of  a  town  in  1898.  Before  1885  it  returned  one 
member,  and  before  the  Union  in  x8oo  it  returned  four  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament. 

From  the  close  of  the  12  th  century,  certainly  long  before  the 
Reformation  and  for  some  time  after  it,  the  primates  of  Ireland 
lived  in  Drogheda.  Being  mostly  Englishmen,  they  preferred 
to  reside  in  the  portion  of  their  diocese  within  the  gate,  and 
Drogheda,  being  a  walled  town,  was  less  liable  to  attack  from 
the  natives.  From  141 7  onwirds  Drogheda  was  their  chief 
place  of  residence  and  of  burial.  Its  proximity  to  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  government  and  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  which  the 
primates  were  such  prominent  figures,  induced  them  to  prefer 
it  to  Ardmacka  inter  Hibemicos.  Archbishop  O'Scanlain,  who 
did  much  in  the  building  of  the  cathedral  at  Armagh,  preferred 
to  live  at  Drogheda,  and  there  he  was  buried  in  1270.  Near 
Drogheda  in  later  times  was  the  primates'  castle  and  summer 
palace  at  Termonfeckin,  some  ruins  of  which  remain.  In 
Drogheda  itself  there  is  now  not  a  vestige  of  the  palace,  except 
the  name  "  Palace  Street."  It  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  main 
street  near  St  Lawrence's  gate,  and  its  grounds  extended  back 
to  St  Peter's  church.    The  primates  of  the  15th  century  were 


buried  in  or  near  Drogheda.  After  the  Rcfonnation  five  in 
succession  lived  in  Drogheda  and  there  were  burkd,  tlwugb 
there  is  now  nothing  to  fix  the  spot  where  any  of  them  lies.  The 
last  of  these — Christopher  Hampton — who  was  consecrated  to 
the  primacy  in  1613,  repaired  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Annagh. 
He  built  a  new  and  b^ndsome  palace  at  Drogheda,  and  he 
repaired  the  old  disused  palace  at  Armagh  and  botowed  on  it  a 
demesne  of  300  acres. 

DROIT  (Fr.  for  "  rights"  from  Lat.  diredus,  straight),  a  legsl 
title,  claim  or  due;  a  term  used  in  English  law  in  the  phrase 
droits  oj  admirattyf  certain  customary  rights  or  perquisites 
formerly  belonging  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  but  now  to  the  crown 
for  public  purposes  and  paid  into  the  exchequer.  These  droits 
(see  also  Wreck)  consisted  of  flotsam,  jetsam,  ligan,  treasure, 
deodand,  dereUct,  within  the  admiral's  jurisdiction;  all  fines, 
forfeitures,  ransoms,  recognizances  and  pecuniary  punishments; 
all  sturgeons,  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  grampuses  and  such 
large  fishes;  all  ships  and  goods  of  the  enemy  coming  into  any 
creek,  road  or  port,  by  durance  or  mistake;  all  ships  seized 
at  sea,  salvage,  &c.,  with  the  share  of  prizes — such  shares  being 
afterwards  called  "  tenths,"  in  imitation  of  the  French,  who 
gave  their  admind  a  droit  de  dixihue.  The  droits  of  admiralty 
were  definitely  surrendered  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  by  Piince 
George  of  Denmark,  when  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  1702. 
American  law  does  not  recognize  any  such  droitSy  and  the  dis- 
position of  captured  property  b  regulated  by  various  actsd 
Congress. 

The  term  droit  is  also  used  in  various  legal  coimexions  (for 
French  iaw^  see  France:  Law),  such  as  the  tfrmf  of  angary  (q.v), 
the  droit  d'ackat  (right  of  pre-emption)  in  the  case  of  contraband 
(q.v.),  the  feudal  droit  de  bris  (see  Wreck),  the  droit  de  rigaJe  or 
ancient  royal  privilege  of  claiming  the  revenues  and  patronage 
of  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  the  feudal  droits  of  seignory  generally. 

DROITWICH,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Droitwich  parliamentary  division  of  Worcestershire,  Englaixl, 
5I  m.  N.N.E.  of  Worcester,  and  126  m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  London 
by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4201.  It  is  served 
by  the  Bristol-Birmingham  line  of  the  Midland  railway,  and  by 
the  Worcester-Shrewsbury  line  of  the  Great  Western.  It  stands 
on  the  river  Salwarpe,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Severn.  There 
is  coimexion  with  the  Severn  by  canal.  There  are  three  parish 
churches,  St  Andrew,  St  Peter  and  St  Michael,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  fine  old  buildings  in  mixed  styles,  while  St  Michael's 
is  modem.  The  principal  occupation  is  the  manufacture  of  the 
salt  obtained  from  the  brine  springs  or  wyckes,  to  which  the 
town  probably  owes  both  its  name  and  its  origin.  The  spriofs 
also  give  Droitwich  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  health  resort. 
There  are  Royal  Brine  baths,  supplied  with  water  of  cxtrane 
saltness,  St  Andrew's  baths,  and  a  private  bath  hospital.  The 
water  is  used  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases. 
Owing  to  the  pumping  of  the  brine  for  the  salt-works  there  is  a 
continual  subsidence  of  the  ground,  detrimental  to  the  buildiogs, 
and  new  houses  are  mostly  built  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  pleasaat 
well-wooded  district  surrounding  Droitwich  the  most  noteworthy 
points  are  Hindlip  Hall,  3  m.  S.,  where  (in  a  former  manskMi) 
some  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  defied  seartb 
for  eight  days  (r6o5);  and  West  wood,  a  fine  hall  of  ElizabethaJi 
and  Carolean  date  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  nuimery,  a  mile 
west  of  Droitwich,  which  offered  a  retreat  to  many  Royalist 
cavaliers  and  churchmen  during  the  Commonwealth.  Droitwich 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  1 2  councillors.  Are:, 
1856  acres. 

A  Roman  villa,  with  various  relics,  has  been  discovered  here, 
but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  brine 
springs.  Droitwich  (Wic,  Salluric,  Wick)  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  the  brings,  which  are  mentioned  in  several  charters 
before  the  Conquest.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  all 
the  salt  springs  belonged  to  the  king,  who  received  frrnn  them  t 
yeariy  farm  of  £65,  but  the  manor  was  divided  between  seveni 
churches  and  tenants-in-chief.  The  burgesses  of  Dnntwicb  are 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  they  probably  only 
had  certain  franchises  in  connexion  with  the  salt  trade.    Th< 
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town  is  first  called  a  borough  in  th«  pipe  xoU  of  3  Henry  !!.» 
when  an  aid  of  aos.  was  paid,  but  the  burgesses  did  not  receive 
their  first  charter  until  xais,  when  Ring  John  granted  them 
freedom  from,  toll  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  town  at  a  fee-farm  of  £too.  The  burgesses  appear 
to  have  had  much  difficulty  in  paying  this  large  farm;  in  1227 
the  king  pardoned  twenty-eight  marks  of  the  thirty-two  due  as 
tallage,  while  in  1237  they  were  £23  in  arrears  for  the  farm 
They  continued,  however,  to  pay  the  farm  until  the  payment 
gradually  lapsed  in  the  18th  century.  In  medieval  times 
Droitwich  was  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  twelve  jurats,  the 
former  being  elected  every  year  by  the  burgesses;  Queen  Mary 
granted  the  incorporation  charter  in  1554  under  the  name  of 
the  bailiffs  and  burgesses.  James  I.  in  1625  granted  another 
and  fuller  charter,  which  remained  the  governing  charter  until 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  King  John's  charter  granted  the 
burgesses  a  fair  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Nicholas  lasting 
for  eight  days,  but  Edward  III.  in  1330  granted  instead  two  fairs 
on  the  vigil  and  day  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr  and  the  vigil  and 
day  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude.  Queen  Maiy  granted  three  new 
fairs,  and  James  I.  changed  the  market  day  from  Monday 
to  Friday. 

DR61IB,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of  France,  formed  of 
parts  of  Dauphine  and  Provence,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Rhone, 
which  separates  it  from  Ardeche,  N.  and  N.E.  by  Isere,  £.  by 
Hautes-AIpes,  S.E.  by  Basses- Alpes,  and  S.  by  Vauclusc; 
area  2533  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1906)  297,270.  Dr6me  is  traversed 
from  -east  to  west  by  numerous  rivers,  of  the  Rhone  basin,  chief 
among  which  are  the  Isere  in  the  north,  the  Drdmc  in  the  centre 
and  the  Aygues  in  the  south.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  is 
bordered  by  alluvial  plains  and  low  hills,  but  to  the  east  of  this 
£one  the  department  is  covered  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
its  surface  by  spurs  of  the  Alps,  sloping  down  towards  the  west. 
To  the  north  of  the  Dr6me  lie  the  Vercors  and  the  Royans,  a 
region  of  forest-clad  ridges  running  uniformly  north  and  south. 
South  of  that  river  the  mountain  system  is  broken,  irregular  and 
intersected  everywhere  by  torrents.  The  most  easterly  portion 
of  the  department,  where  it  touches  the  mountains  of  the 
Dfvoluy,  contains  its  culminating  summit  (7890  ft.).  North 
of  the  Is^re  stretches  a  district  of  low  hiib  terminating  on  the 
limits  of*  the  department  in  the  Valloire,  its  most  productive 
portion.  The  climate,  except  in  the  valleys  bordering  the 
Rhone,  is  cold,  and  winds  blow  incessantly.  Snow  is  visible 
on  the  mountain-tops  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  agriculture  of  the  department  is  moderately  prosperous. 
The  main  crops  are  wheat,  which  is  grovm  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Is^re  and  Rhone,  oats  and  potatoes.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
feed  on  the  pastures  in  the  south;  cattle-raising  is  carried  011 
principally  in  the  north-cast.  Good  wines,  among  which  the 
famous  Hermitage  growth  ranks  first,  are  grown  on  the  hills  and 
plains  near  the  Rhone  and  Dr6me.  Fruit  culture  is  much 
practised.  Olives  and  figs  are  grown  in  the  south;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mulberries  and  walnuts  is  more  widely  spread.  In  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  Dr6me  ranks  high  in  importance  among 
French  departments.  The  Mont6Umar  district  is  noted  for  its 
trufBes.  which  are  also  found  elsewhere  in  the  department. 
The  mineral  products  of  Dr6me  include  lignite,  blende,  galena, 
calamine,  freestone,  lime,  cement,  potter's  clay  and  kaolin. 
Brick  and  tile  works,  potteries  and  porcelain  manufactories 
exist  in  several  localities.  The  industries  comprise  flour-milling, 
dbtflling,  wood-sawing,  turnery  and  dyeing.  The  chief  textile 
industry  is  the  preparation  -and  weaving  of  silk,  which  is  carried 
on  in  a  number  of  towns.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  also 
manufactured.  Leather  working  and  boot-making,  which  are 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale  at  Romans,  are  important,  and  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  hats,  confectionery  and  paper 
employs  much  labour.  Dr6me  exports  fruit,  oil,  cheese,  wine, 
wool,  live  stock  and  its  manufactured  articles;  the  chief  import 
is  coal.  It  is  served  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway,  and  the  Rhone 
and  Is^re  furnish  over  100  m.  of  navigable  waterway.  The  canal 
de  la  Bourne,  the  only  one  in  the  department,  is  used  for  purposes 
of  irrigation  only.  Dr6me  is  divided  into  the  arrondissemcnts 
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of  Valence,  Die,  Mont61imar  and  Nyons,  comprising  29  cantons 
and  379  commtmes.  The  capital  is  Valence,  which  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  of  the  province  of  Avignon.  The  department  forms 
part  of  the  acad£mie  (educational  division)  of  Grenoble,  where 
its  court  of  appeal  is  also  located,  and  of  the  region  of  the 
XIV.  army  corps. 

Besides  Valence,  the  chief  towns  of  the  department  are  Die, 
Mont£limar,  Crest  and  RomansC^^.v.).  >{yons  is  a  small  industrial 
town  with  a  medieval  bridge  and  jetaains  of  ramparts.  Suze-la- 
Rousse  is  dominated  by  a  fine  ch&tcau  with  fortifications  of  the 
1 2th  and  X4th  centuries;  in  the  interior  the  buildings  are  in 
the  Renaissance  style.  At  St  Donat  there  are  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  CUjuran  Burgundy;  though  but  little  of 
the  building  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  12th  century,  it  is  the 
oldest  example  of  civil  architecture  in  France.  The  churches  of 
L^oncel,  St  Restitut  and  La  Garde-Adh^mar,  all  of  Romanesque 
architecture,  are  also  of  antiquarian  interest.  St  Paul-Trois- 
Ch&tcaux,  an  old  Roman  town,  once  the  scat  of  a  bishopric, 
has  a  Romanesque  cathedral.  At  Grignan  there  are  remains 
of  the  Renaissance  ch&teau  where  Madame  de  S£vign£  died. 
At  Tain  there  is  a  sacrificial  altar  of  a.d.  184. 

DROMEDARY  (from  the  Gr.  £po/idt,  jpo/iddof,  running, 
ipoftuv,  to  run),  a  word  applied  to  swift  riding  camels  of  either 
the  Arabian  or  the  Bactrian  species.    (See  Camel.) 

DROMORE,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  west 
parliamentary  division,  on  the  upper  Lagan,  17)  m.  S.W.  of 
Belfast  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)  2307.  It  is  in  the  linen  manufacturing 
district.  The  town  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  which  grew  out  of  an  abbey  of  Canons  Regular 
attributed  to  St  Colman  in  the  6th  century,  and  was  united  in 
1 84  2  to  Down  and  Connor.  The  town  and  cathedral  Vere  wholly 
destroyed  during  the  insurrection  of  1641,  and  the  present  church 
was  built  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  1661,  who  is  buried  here, 
as  also  is  Thomas  Percy,  another  famous  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  bid  out  the  fine  grounds  of  the  palace.  Remains  of  a  castle 
and  earthworks  are  to  be  seen,  together  with  a  large  rath  or 
encampment  known  as  the  Great  Fort.  The  town  gives  its  name 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese. 

DROMOS  (Gr.  for  running-place),  in  architecture,  the  name 
of  the  entrance  passage  leading  down  to  the  beehive  tombs  in 
Greece,  open  to  the  air  and  enclosed  between  stone  walls. 

DRONE,  in  music*  (corresponding  to  Fr.  bourdon;  Ger. 
Summer y  Slimmer ^  Hummel;  Ital.  bordone),  the  bass  pipe  or 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  having  no  lateral  holes  and  therefore  giving 
out  the  same  note  without  intermission  as  long  as  there  is  wind 
in  the  bag,  thus  forming  a  continuous  pedal,  or  drone  bass. 
The  drone  consists  of  a  jointed  pipe  having  a  cylindrical  bore  and 
usually  terminating  in  a  bell.  During  the  middle  ages  bagpipes 
are  represented  in  miniatures  vnih  conical  drones,*  and  M. 
Praetorius*  gives  a  drawing  of  a  bagpipe,  which  he  calls  Grosser 
Bock,  having  two  drones  ending  in  a  curved  ram's  horn.  The 
drone  pipe  has,  instead  of  a  mouthpiece,  a  socket  fitted  with 
a  reed,  and  inserted  into  a  stock  or  short  pipe  immovably  fixed 
in  an  aperture  of  the  bag.  The  reed  is  of  the  kind  known  as 
beating  reed  or  squeaker,  prepared  by  making  a  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  circumference  of  the  pipe  and  splitting  back  the  reed  from 
the  cut  towards  a  joint  or  knot,  thus  leaving  a  flap  or  tongue 
which' vibrates  or  beats,  alternately  opening  and  closing  the 
aperture.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  stream  of  air  forced 
from  the  bag  by  the  pressure  of  the  performer's  arm  causing  the 
reed  tongue  to  vibrate  over  the  aperture,  thus  setting  the  whole 
column  of  air  in  vibration.  Like  all  cylindrical  pipes  with  reed 
mouthpiece,  the  drone  pipe  has  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
dosed  pipe  and  produces  a  note  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of  an 
open  pipe  twice  its  length.    The  conical  drones  mentioned  above 

■  For  the  "  drone,'*  the  male  of  the  honey  bee,  see  Bbb.  The 
musical  sense,  both  for  the  noise  made  and  for  the  instrument,  comes 
from  the  buzzing  of  the  bee. 

*  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  12,228  (Italian  work),  Roman  iu 
Roy  Meliadus,  14th  century,  fol.  221  K.  and  Add.  MS.  18.851,  ««>d 
15th  century  (Spani-ih  work  illustrated  by  Flemish  artists),  fol.  I3. 

*  Syntagma  muiifum.  Thealrum  tHSttumentorum,  p|.  xi.  No.  6. 
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would,  therefore,' spealT* an"  octave  higher  than  a  cylindrical 
drone  of  the  same  length.^'  .The  drones  are  tuned  by  means  of 
sliding  tubes  at  the  joints.^ 

The  drones  of  the  old  French  cornetnuse  played  in  concert 
with  the  kautbois  de  Poilou  (see  Bagpipe),  and  differing  from 
the  shepherd's  cornemuse  or  chaUmie,  formed  an  exception  to 
this  method  of  construction,  being  furnished  with  double  reeds 
hke  that  of  the  oboe.  The  drones  of  the  musette  and  of  the 
union  pipes  of  Ireland  are  also  constructed  on  an  altogether 
different  plan..  Instead  of  having  long  cumbersome  pipes, 
pointing  dver  the  shoulder,  the  musette  drones  consist  of  a  short 
barrel  containing  lengths  of  tubing  necessary  for  four  or  five 
drones,  reduced  to  the  most  compact  form  and  resembling  the 
rackett  (q.v.).  The  narrow  bores  are  pierced  longitudinally 
through  the  thickness  of  the  barrel  in  parallel  channeb  communi- 
cating with  each  other  in, twos  or  threes  and  so  arranged  as  to 
provide  the  req^isite  length  for  each  droner '  The  reeds  are  double 
reeds  all  set  in  the  wooden  stock  within  the  bag.  By  means 
of  regulating  slides  (called  in  English  regttlaiers  and  in  French 
layettes),  which  may  be  pushed  up  and  down  in  longitudinal 
grooves  round  the  circumference  of  the  barrel,  the  length  of. 
each  drone  tube  can  be  so  r^ulatcd  that  a  simple,  harmonic 
bass  consisting  of  the  common  chord  is  obtainable.  In  the 
union  pipes  the  drones  are  separate  pipes  having  keys  played 
by  the  elbow,  which  correspond  to  the  sliders  in  the  musette 
drone  and  produce  the  same  kind  of  harmonic  bass.  The  modem 
Egyptian  arghool  consists  of  a  kind  of  clarinet  with  a  drone 
attached  to  it  by  means  of  waxed  thread;  in  this  case  the 
beating  reed  of  the  drone  is  set  in  vibration  directly  by  the 
breath  of  the  performer,  who  takes  both  mouthpieces  into  his 
mouth,  without  the  medium  of  a  wind  reservoir.-  Mcfsenne 
gave  very  dear  descriptions  of  the  construction  of  cornemuse 
and  musette,  with  clear  illustrations  of  the  reeds  and  stock.* 
There  are  allusions  in  the  Greek  classics  which  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  pipe  with  a  drone,  either  of  the  aighool  or  the 
bagpipe  typ^.*  (K.  S.) 

DRONFIELD,  an  urban  district  in  the  north-eastern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  6  m.  S.  of  Sheffield, 
on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  ( 1901)  3809.  It  lies  on  the  small 
river  Drone,  a  tributary  of  the  Rother,  in  a  busy  industrial 
district  in  which  are  numerous  coal-mines,  and  there  are  iron 
foundries  and  manufactures  of  tools  and  other  iron  and  steel 
goods.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  lofty  spire, 
is  a  good  example  of  Decorated  work,  with  Perpendicular 
additions. 

'  DROPSY  (contracted  from  the  old  word  kydropisy,  derived 
from  the  Gr.  t6p<a^;  iStap,  water,  and  6^,  appearance),  the 
name  given  to  a  collection  of  simple  serous  fluid  in  all  or  any  of 
the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  in  the  meshes  of  its  tissues.  Dropsy 
of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  termed  oedema  when 
it  is  localized  and  limited  in  extent;  when  more  diffuse  it  is 
termed  anasarca;  the  term  oedema  is  also  applied  to  dropsies 
of  some  of  the  internal  organs,  notably  to  that  of  the  lungs. 
Hydrocephalus  signifies  an  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  or  in  the  arachnoid  cavity;  kydrothorax, 
a  collection  of  fluid  in  one  or  both  pleural  cavities;  hydroperi- 
cardium^  in  the  pericardium;  ascites,  in  the  peritoneum;  and, 
when  anasarca  is  conjoined  with  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities,  the  dropsy  is  said  to  be 
general  (see  also  Pathology).  . 

Dropsy  (excluding  "  epidemic  dropsy,"  for  which  see  below) 

is  essentially  a  symptom  and  not  a  ^)ecific  disease,  and  is  merely 

an  exaggeration  of  a  certain  state  of  health.    Fluid,  known  as 

lymph,  is  continually  passing  through  the  capillary  walls  into 

the  tissues,  and  in  health  this  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  exuded, 

in -one  or  more  of  three  ways:  part  of  it  is  used  in  the  nutrition 

i  *  LHarmonit  universeUe  (Paris,  1636-1637),  t.  ii.  bk.  5,  pp.  28a- 
a87  and  p.  10;$. 

'Plato,  CrtlCt  m:  Aristophanes,  Achamians,  865,  where  some 
musidant  are  in  derision  dubbed  "  bumblebee  pipers."  Sec  Bag- 
pipe; also  Kathleen  Schlcsingcr,  "  Researches  into  the  Origin  of 
the  Organs  of  the  Ancients,"  Intern,  mus.  Ces.  vol.  ii.  (1901),  Sammel- 
band  ii.  pp.  188*202. 


of  the  tissues,  part  is  returned  to  the  general  drculatjon  by  the 
veins,  and  part  by  the  lymphatics.  Any  accumulation  con- 
stitutes dropsy  and  is  a  sign  of  disease,  though  not  a  disease  in 
itself.  The  serous  effusions  due  to  inflammation  are  not  included 
under  the  term  dropsy.  A  dropsical  fluid  varies  considerably  in 
composition  according  to  its  position  in  the  body,  but  varies 
only  slightly  according  to  the  disease  which  has  given  rise  to 
iL  Its  spedfic  gravity  ranges  between  1008  and  1018;  the 
mineral  salts  present  are  the  same  and  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  those  of  blood,  nor  do  they  vary  with  the  position  <rf 
the  exudation.  The  quantity  of  albumin,  however,  depends  much 
on  the  position  of  the  fluid,  and  slightly  on  the  underiying 
disease.  In  oedema  the  fluid  contains  ody  traces,  whereas  a 
pleural  or  peritoneal  effusion  is  always  highly  albuminous. 
Also  an  effusion  due  to  heart-  disease  contains  more  albumin 
than  one  due,  to  kidney  disease.  In  appearance  it  may  be 
colourless,  greenish  or  reddish  from  the  presence  of  blood  pigment, 
or  yellowia^  from  the  presence  of  bile  pigment;  transparent  or 
opalescent  or  milky  from  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  derived 
from  the  chyle.  The  membrane  from  which  the  dropsical  fluid 
escapes  is  healthy,  or  at  least  not  inflamed,  and  only  somewhat 
sodden  by  long  contact  with  the  fluid— the  morbid  condition 
on  which  the  transudation  depends  lying  elsewhere. 

The  simplest  cause  of  dropsy  is  purely  mechanical,  blood 
pressure  being  raised  beyond  a  certain  point  owing  to  venous 
obstruction.  This  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  of  a  vdn  as  in 
phlegmasia  dolens  (white  leg),  retardation  of  venous  drculation 
as  in  varicose  vdns,  or  obstruction  of  a  vein  due  to  the  pressure 
of  an  aneurism  or  tumour.  Cardiac  and  renal  dropsy  are  more 
complicated  in  origin,  but  cardiac  dropsy  is  probably  due  to 
diminbhed  absorption,  and  renal  dropsy,  when  unassodated 
with  heart  failure,  to  increased  exudation.  But  the  starting 
point  of  acute  renal  dropsy,  of  the  dropsy  sometimes  occurring 
in  diabetes,  and  that  of  chlorosis  is  the  toxic  condition  of  the 
blood.  For  accounts  of  the  various  local  dropsies  see  Hvdko- 
CEPHAius;  Ascites;  Liver,  &;c;  general  dropsy,  or  dropsy 
which  depends  on  causes  acting  on  the  system  at  laige,  is  due 
chiefly  to  diseases  of  tlie  heart,  kidneys  or  lungs,  occasionally 
on  lardaceous  disease,  more  rardy  still  on  diabetes  or  one  of  the 
anaemias. 

Broadly  speaking,  50%  of  cases  of  general  dropsy  arc  due  to 
disease  of  the  heart  or  aorta,  and  25%  to  renal  trouUca.  The 
natural  tendency  of  all  diseases  of  the  heart  is  to  transfer  the 
blood  pressure  from  the  arteries  to  the  vdns,  and,  so  soon  as  this 
has  reached  a  suffident  degree,  dropsy  in  the  form  of  local 
oedema  commences  to  appear  at  whatever  may  be  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  body — the  instep  and  ankle  in  the  upright 
position,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  or  the  lungs  if  the  patient 
be  in  bed — and  this  tends  gradually  to  increase  till  all  the  cavities 
of  the  body  are  invaded  by  the  serous  acciunulation.  The 
diseases  of  the  lungs  which  produce  dropsy  are  those  which 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them,  such  as  emphy- 
sema and  fibrosis,  and  thus  act  predsdy  like  disease  of  the 
heart  in  transferring  the  blood  pressure  from  the  arteries  to  the 
veins,  indudng  dropsy  in  exactly  a  similar  manner.  The  dmpsy 
of  renal  disease  is  dependent  for  the  most  part  on  an  excess  of 
exudation,  due  largely  to  an  increase  of  arterial  and  cardiac 
tension.  This  in  its  turn  produces  arterial  thickening  and 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  which,  if  the  case  be  suffidently  prokmged, 
brings  about  a  natural  removal  of  the  fluid.  In  kidney  cases, 
in  the  absence  of  cardiac  disease,  the  dropsy  will  be  found  to 
appear  first  about  the  loose  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  eyes, 
where  the  vessels,  tuigid  with  watery  blood,  have  less  efficient 
support.  The  dropsy  of  chlorosis  is  very  similar  to  renal  dropsy, 
a  toxic  condition  of  blood  being  present  in  both;  also  other 
forms  of  anaemia,  as  also  hydraemia,  tend  to  produce  or  assist 
in  the  production  of  dropsical  effusions. 

For  the  treatment  of  dropsy  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  on  the  several  diseases  of  which  it  is  a  symptom.  Briefly, 
however,  tapping  of  the  abdomen  or  puncture  of  the  legs  are 
constantly  resorted  to  in  severe  cases.  Dehydration  by  diet 
is  very  valuable  under  certain  drcumstaoces  when  the  dropsy 
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DROPWORT,  in  boUny,  (lie  common  name  for  a  apedes  of 
Spvrata,  S.  ilipcninia  {nat.  onl.  Rosaciac) ,  found  tn  dry  pastures. 

erect  stem  1  to  j  ft.  Iligh  bearing  a  loose  terminal  inflorescence 
of  small  while  Aoweis,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  nearly 
allied  species  5.  t//"ioria,  or  meadowsweet. 
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PR08HKT  (Kuss.  draiiki,  diminutive  of  iroti.  a  wagon), 
a  light  four-wheeled  uncovered  carriage  used  in  Russia.  Pro- 
perly it  conrists  of  two  pairs  of  wheels  joined  by  a  board.  This 
forms  a  seat  for  the  passengers  who  sit  sideways,  while  the  driver 
siis  astride  in  front.  The  word  Droscklu,  however,  it  applied 
especially  In  Germany  to  light  carriages  generally  which  ply 

DHOm-HltUHOrF,  AinmTB  BUSABETH,  FreUN  von 
(l7g;-TS48),  Cerman  poet,  was  bom  at  the  family  seat  of 
HUlshafl  near  Miinster  in  Westphalia  on  the  lolh  of  January 
I  jgj.  Her  early  mental  training  was  largely  influenced  by  her 
csusin,  Clemens  August.  Freiherr  von  Droste  lu  Vischenng, 
who.  **  archbishop  of  Cologne,  became  notorious  for  his  eitreme 
uUramonune  views  (see  below);  aod  she  received  a  more 
liberal  education  than  la  those  days  ordinarily  fell  to  a  woman's 
ko<.  After  prolonged  visits  among  the  intellectual  dicles  at 
Cobleoi,  Bonn  and  Cologne,  she  retired  to  the  estate  of  Rusch- 
haus  near  MUnsier,  belonging  to  her  mother's  family.  In  1841, 
owing  to  delicate  health,  she  went  tu  reside  in  the  house  ol  her 
brother-in-law,  the  well-known  scholar,  Joseph,  Freiherr  von 
Laasberg  li770-"8ss),  at  Schlosi  Meeisburg  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  where  she  met  Levin  SchUcking  (?.»);  and  there 
■bediedoDtfaeutbolMay  1B4S.  Annette  von  Droste-KUlshoS 


is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  gifted  and  original  of  German  women 
poets-  Her  verse  is  strong  and  vigorous,  but  often  unmusical 
even  to  harshnessjone  looks  in  vain  for  a  touch  of  sentimentality 
or  melting  sweetness  in  it.  As  a  lyric  poet,  she  is  at  her  best 
when  she  is  able  to  attune  her  thoughts  to  the  sober  landscape 
of  the  Westphalian  moorlands  of  her  home.  Her  narrative 
poetry,  and  especially  Dts  Hospii  auf  dcm  Greim  Si  Bernard 
and  Bit  ScUacU  im  Latntr  Briuk  (both  l8jS},  belong  to  the 
best  Cerman  poetry  ofiu  kind  She  was  a  strict  Roman  CathoUc, 
and  her  religious  poems,  published  in  iSji,  alter  her  death, 
under  the  title  Dat  gtiiliUlH  JeMr,  ntbil  datm  Aniiant  rdipiur 

c. 

St  published  in 


.,«>}. 


DROSTB-VISCHBRnril,  CLBMEHS  AUflllST,  Baion  von 
(1773-1S45),  German  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at 
MUnsteron  the  Jist  of  January  177J.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  town  and  entered  the  priesthood  in  1798;  in  rSo?  the 
local  chapter  elected  hin  vicar-general.  This  office  be  resigned 
in  1SIJ  through  his  opposition  to  Napoleon,  but  assumed  it 
again  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (i8rj)  until  a  disagreement 
with  the  FiusHan  government  in  tgio  led  to  his  abdication. 
He  remained  in  private  life  unlil  183s.  when  he  was  appointed 
nrchbisbop  ol  Cologne-    " 


eak  the  ■ 


mtallaliDD, 


reived  his  first  ar 


and  the  Catholic  bishops  which 

and  he  was  arrested  by  the  Prussian  government  in  November 

iSj?.    A  battle  of  pamphlets  raged  (or  some  time;  Droste  was 

not  re-Installed  but  was  obliged  to  accept  a  coadjutor.     His 

chief  works  were:    Cbir  dU  RditWHsfreilaU  der  KalkelUcn 

<iSi7),  and  fiber  den  Fticiat  HHJer  dtf  KirAt  and  dot  Staairn 

(1843). 

See  Carl  Mirbl  ■  arllcle  in  Henog-Hauck,  RallHcyt.  fir  prtt. 

DROUAIS,  JUH  QERHAIH  (I7e]-i78£),  French  historical 
-  ■  ■     f  November  176J.    His 

is  grandfather,  Hubert 
!is;  and  it  was  from  his 
truciion.  Hewasallcr- 
icellent  teacher,  though 
hisownpictures  did  nottake  high  rank.  Ini78aDavid,  whohad 
just  relumed  from  Rome,  opened  a  school  of  painting  in  Paris, 

He  adopted  Ifae  classical  style  of  his  master,  and  gave  his  whole 
time  to  study — painting  during  the  day,  and  spending  a  great 
part  of  every  night  in  designing-  For  weeks  together  it  is  said 
that  he  never  left  his  studio.  la  178]  he  was  admitted  to  com- 
pete for  the  great  prize  of  painting  offered  by  the  Academy,  the 
subject  being  1  he  "  Widow  of  Nain."  After  inspecting  the  works 
of  his  fellow-competitois,  however,  he  lost  hope  and  destroyed 
his  own  canvas,  but  was  consoled  by  the  assurance  of  his  master 
David  that  had  he  tiot  done  to  he  would  have  won  the  prize. 
Neit  year  he  was  triumphantly  successful,  the  "  Woman  ol 
Canaan  at  the  Feet  of  Christ,"  with  which  he  gained  the  priic, 
being  compared  by  competent  critics  with  the  works  of  Ponssin. 
carried  shoulder  high  by  his  fellow-students  through  the 
to  his  mothet'i  house,  and  a  place  was  afterwards  lound 
the  Louvre.     His  success  making  him  only 


David  10  Ri 


:o  perfect 

vhcie  he  worked  even  more  aasJduously  than  i 
isl  strongly  influenced  by  the  remains  of  anrien 
'orks  of  Raphael.  Goethe,  who  was  at  Rom 
IS  finished,  has  recorded  the  deep  imprcssio 
arius  at  Miniunio,"  which  he  characicriirs  i 
uperiorlotbe  work  of  David,  hismastcr.  Th 
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Island  of  Lemnos."  He  died  on  the  isth  of  July  1788.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  his  fellow-students 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  the  Via  Lata. 

DROUET,  JEAN  BAPHSTE  (1763-1824),  French  Revolu- 
tionist, chiefly  noted  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  arrest  of 
Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes,  was  bom  at  .Sainte-Menehould.  He 
served  for  seven  years  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  assisted  his 
father,  who  was  post-master  of  his  native  town.  The  carriages 
conveying  the- royal  family  on  their  flight  to  the  frontier  stopped 
at  his  door  on  the  evening  of  the  2i8t  of  June  1791;  and  the 
passengers,  travelling  under  assumed  names,  were  recognized 
by  Drouet,  who  immediately  took  steps  which  led  to  their  arrest 
and  detection  on  teaching  Varennes.  For  this  service  the 
Assembly  awarded  him  30,000  francs,  but  he  appears  to  have 
declined  the  reward.  In  September  1792  he  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  Convention,  and  took  his  place  with  the  most  violent 
party.  He  voted  the  death  of  the  king  without  appeal,  showed 
implacable  hostih'ty  to  the  Girondins,  and  proposed  the  slaughter 
of  all  English  residents  in  France.  Sent  as  commissioner  to  the 
army  of  the  north,  he  was  captured  at  the  siege  of  Maubeuge 
and  imprisoned  at  Spielberg  till  the  close  of  1795.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was 
named  secretary.  Drouet  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Babeuf,  and  was  imprisoned;  but  he  made  his  escape  into 
Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Tcnerifle.  There  he  took  part  in 
the  successful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Nelson  on  the  island, 
in  1797,  and  later  visited  India.  The  flrst  empire  found  in  him 
a  docile  sub-prefect  of  Sainte-Menehould.  After  the  second 
Restoration  he  was  compelled  to  quit  France.  Returning 
secretly  he  settled  at  Macon,  under  the  name  of  Merger  and  a 
guise  of  piety,  and  preserved  his  incognito  till  his  death  on  the 
nth  of  April  1824. 

See  G.  Lcnotre,  Le  Drame  de  Varennes  (Paris,  1905). 

DROWNING  AND  UFE  SAVING.  To  "  drown  "  (a  verb  used 
both  transitively  and  intransitively,  of  which  the  origin,  though 
traced  to  earlier  forms,  is  unknown)  is  to  suffer  or  inflict  death 
by  submersion  in  water,  or  figuratively  to  submerge  entirely 
in  water  or  some  other  liquid.  As  a  form  of  ancient  capital 
punishment,  the  method  of  drowning  is  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  but  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  mainly  associated 
with  rescue-work  in  cases  of  accident. 

Death  from  drowning  is  the  result  of  asphyxia,  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  a  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  lungs.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  stationary  air  in  the  lungs,  and  into  this  is  diffused 
oxygen  from  the  fresh  air  taken  in,  while  the  carbonic  add  which 
it  has  taken  from  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries 
is  driven  out.  This  process  of  exchange  is  ever  proceeding,  the 
whole  of  it  being  regulated  from  the  nervous  centre  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  When  a  person  gets  under  water  and  cannot  swim, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  struggle,  9ind  in  the  efforts  to 
respire  water  is  drawn  into  the  windpipe  and  cough  is  brought 
on.  This  expels  the  air  from  the  lungs  with  the  water  which 
threatened  to  suffocate  him,  and  as  further  efforts  are  made  to 
respire  more  water  is  taken  in  and  has  to  be  swallowed.  Mean- 
while, the  oxygen  in  the  lungs  is  gradually  diminishing,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  increasing,  and  at  length  the  air  in 
the  lungs  becomes  too  impure  to  effect  an  exchange  with  the 
blood.  Then  the  blood  passing  into  the  heart  becomes  venous 
and  the  heart  begins  to  send  out  venous  instead  of  arterial 
blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Immediately  a  dull,  sickening 
pain  becomes  apparent  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  and  insensibility 
rapidly  ensues.  This  arises  from  the  affection  of  the  respiratory 
nerve  centre.  In  a  short  space  of  time  the  face  becomes  dark 
and  congested  through  the  veins  being  gorged  with  blood,  and 
the  heart  ultimately  ceases  to  beat. 

When  a  person  unable  to  swim  falls  into  the  water,  he  usually 
rises  to  the  surface,  throws  up  his  arms  and  calls  for  help.  This, 
with  the  water  swallowed,  will  make  him  sink,  and  if  the  arms 
are  moved  above  the  bead  when  under  water,  he  will,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  sink  still  lower.  The  struggle  will  be  prolonged  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  probably  cease  for  a  time,  allowing  him 
to  rise  again,  though  perhaps  not  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him 


Fig.  I.— 1st  Release  Method. 


to  get  another  breath  of  air.  If  still  conscious,  he  will  renew  his 
struggle,  more  feebly  perhaps,  but  with  the  same  result.  As 
soon  as  insensibility  occurs,  the  body  sinks  altogether,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  air  and  the  filling  of  the  stomach  with  water.  There 
is  a  general  belief  that  a  drowning  person  must  rise  three  times 
before  he  finally  sinks, 
but  this  is  a  fallacy. 
The  question  whether  ^^^ 
he  rises  at  all,  or  how  *v.^ 
often  he  does  so,  en- 
tirely depends  upon 
circumstances.  A  man 
may  get  entangled 
among  weeds,  which 
prevent  his  coming 
to  the  surface,  or  he 
may  die  through  heart 
failure  from  the  shock 
or  fright  of  entering 
the  water. 

On  seeing  a  per- 
son struggling  in  the 
water  in  danger  of  drowning,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  golog 
to  his  assistance,  for  he  may  sink  at  once,  and  then  there  is 
danger  of  missing  the  body  when  searching  under  water  iot 
it,  or  it  may  get  entangled  among  weeds  and  then  the  rescuer's 
task  is  rendered  doubly  dangerous.  Before  diving  in  to  the 
rescue  the  boots  and  heavy  clothing  should  be  discarded 
if  possible,  and  in  cases  where  a  leap  has  to  be  made  iwm 
a  height,  such  as  a  bridge,  high  embankment,  vessel  or 
pier,  or  where  the  depth  of  the  water  is  not  known,  it  is  best 
to  drop  in  feet  first.  Where  weeds  abound  there  is  alwa):s 
danger  of  entanglement,  and  therefore  progress  should  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  stream.  When  approaching  a  drowning 
man  there  is  always  the  danger  of  being  clutched,  but  a  swimmer 
who  knows  the  right  way  to  deal  with  a  man  in  the  water  can 
easily  avoid  this;  but  if  through  some  mistake  he  finds  himself 
seized  by  the  drowning  person,  a  necessary  thing  for  the  swimmer 
to  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  water  and 
keep  uppermost,  as  this  weakens  the  drowning  person  and  makes 
the  effort  of  effecting  a  release  much  easier  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  To  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  in  England  is 
due  the  credit  of  disseminating,  throughout  the  entire  world, 
the  ideas  of  swimmers,  based  on  practical  experience,  as  to  the 
safest  methods  which  should  be  adopted  for  release  and  rescue, 
and  their  methods,  as  well  as  the  approved  ones  for  rcsusdtatioa, 
are  now  taught  in  almost  every  school  and  college. 

If  the  rescuer  be  held  by  the  wrists,  he  must  turn  both  arms 
simultaneously  against  the  drowning  person's  thumbs,  and 
bring  his  arms  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  thus  dislocating  the 
thumbs  of  the  drowning  person  if  he  docs  not  leave  go  (fig.  1) 
If  he  be  clutched 
round 'the  neck  he 
must  take  a  deep 
breath  and  lean  well 
over  the  drowning 
person,  at  the  same 
time  placingone  hand 
in  the  small  of  his 
back,  then  raise  the 
other  arm  in  line  with 
the  shoulder,  and 
pass  it  over  the 
drowning  person's 
arm,  then  pinch  the 
nostrils  close  with 
the  fingers,   and  at  F«c.  2.— 2nd  Release  Method, 

the  same  time  place  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  chin  and  posh 
away  with  all  possible  force.  By  the  firm  holding  of  the  nose  the 
drowning  person  is  made  to  open  his  mouth  for  breathing,  and 
as  he  will  then  be  under  water,  choking  ensues  and  he  gives  way 
to  the  rescuer,  who  then  gains  complete  control  (fig.  2).    One  of 
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Fic.].— Jrd  Reliafe  Method. 
brak  Ibe  dutch  and  leave  the  n 

diowmng  ptnon  in  such  a  niannei  as  10  be  able  to  biing  hi 
land  (fig.  j). 

There  arc  several  practical  methods  al  onyiog  a  person 
through  the  water,  the  easiest  assistance  to  tender  bdng  tbsl 
to  a  swimmer  attacked  by  cramp  or  eihausiion,  or  a  drowning 
person  who  may  be  obedient  and  remain  quiet  when  approached 
and  assured  of  safety.  Hien  Ibe  person  assisted  should  place 
his  arms  on  tbc  rescuer's  sboutdeis,  dose  to  Ibe  neck,  with  the 
at  full  stieUh,  lie  on  his  back  perfectly  slill.  with  the 
head  well  back.     The 


ihii.  aa  in  the  other  J 

should  be  taken  to  keep  me  [ace  oi 

the  water.    All  jerking,  sliuggling  or  tugging  st 

and  Ibe  stroke  ol  the  legs  be  tegular  and  well  limed,  thus  bu 

banding  strength  for  further  eSart.    The  drotrning  person  beii: 

able  to  breathe  with  Ireedom  it  reassured,  and  is  likely  toceai 

strug^ng,  feeling  that  he  is  in  safe  bands. 

When  a  drowning  peisoQ  it  not  struggUng,  but  ytt  seen 
Ukely  to  do  so  when  ii^iroached.  the  best  method  ol  rescue 
to  swim  straight  up,  tutu  him  on  his  back,  and  then  place  tt 


Flo.  s-— Itt  Rescue  Method. 
hand*  on  either  side  of  his  face.  Then  the  tesCDer  should  Ue 
on  hu  back,  holding  the  drowning  man  in  front  of  bim.  and  swim 
with  the  back  stroke,  always  taking  care  to  keep  the  man's  face 
above  water  (fig.  ;).  If  the  man  bestruggling  and  ina  condition 
diaicult  to  manage,  he  should  be  turned  on  his  back  as  before. 
and  >  firm  bold  taken  of  his  irmi  just  above  hii  dbowt.    Then 


the  man's  srmt  should  be  drawn  up  at  right  angles  lo  his  body 
and  the  rescuer  should  tiail  sinoiming  with  the  back  stroke 
(jig.  6).  He  should  take  particular  care  not  to  go  against  the 
current  or  stream,  and  thereby  avoid  eihautlioB.  U  the  arms 
be  difficult  to  grasp,  or  the  struggling  so  violent  as  lo  prevent  c. 

ol  Ibe  drownitig  per- 


made  by  SMimming 
on  tbe  btick  as  in  the 
other  methods  [fig.  7).   : 


Ibey  rite  obliquely, 


c.  6.— jnd  Rescue  Method. 

nnga  person  through  the  water,  it 
dvanlage  to  leep  his  dbows  well  out  from  Ibe 
nds  the  chest,  inflates  the  lungs  and  axlda  lo  his 
tegs  should  be  kept  well  up  to  tbe  surface  and 
IS  botiiontal  as  poasible.     This  avoids  a  drag 

'  happen  that  the  drowning  penon  bat  lunk  lo 
loes  not  rise  afiain.  In  that  event  the  rescuer 
lubhles  rising  to  the  surface  before  diving  in. 
bubbles  rise  petpendicularly;  in  running  wster 
uer  must  look  for  his  object 


.    It  is 


which  it  fit 
bottom,  ihi 


ar  shoulders, 


)ked  for  in  the  direction  in 
ing  person  is  recovered  on  the 
him  by  the  head 
and  the  right  knei 
of  his  back,  and  then,  with  a  vigorous  push,  come  to  the  surface. 
When  the  rescuer  reaches  land  with  an  tnaensible  person,  no 
time  should  he  lost  in  sending  for  a  medical  ttian,  but  in  tbe 
meantime  an  attempt  to  induce  artificial  Tes[Hration  nay  be 
made.  The  first  recorded  cases  of  rcsusdtiling  the  apparently 
drowned  are  mentioned  in  the  note*  to  William  iSerham'i 
Pkysito-TitalBiy,  as  having  occurred  at  Ttoningholmand  Oiford, 
about  i6;o.  In  174  J  Dr  J.  Fothergill  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  Royal  Sodety.  It  dealt  nHlh  the  recovery  of  a  man 
dead  in  appearance  by  distending  the  lungs  by  Mr  William 
Tossack.  surgeon  in  Alloa,  in  1744.  In  1761  several  cases  of 
resusdtation  were  reported  in  Switzerland,  and  shortly  after  a 
formed  at  Amsterdam  for  r 


D  the 


manner  of  treating  them  when  rescued 

to  reward  the  people 

for  tbdr  services.    In  itt 

3  Dr  A.  Johnso 

suggested  the 

forma- 

lion  of  a  timilsi  society 

in  England 

and  Dr  Thomas  Cogan 

o(  the  Amsterdam 

sodety.    Dr   William 

> 

Haw<;  secured  a  (»py 

and  tried  to  form  > 

society.    There    wal, 

however,  a  strong  pre- 

judice against  the  idea,  « 

buthepublidyoBe.ed 

between  Wal  minster 

and  London  Bridges, 

iwning 


Fig.  J 


-3rdReic 


!  Method. 


persons  andbiiogthcm 
to  certain  pbces  on  shore  in  order  Ihat  ttsutdtatlon  might  be 
attempted.  In  this  way  he  was  instrumental  in  the  saving  of 
several  lives,  and  paid  the  rewards  out  of  his  own  [wcket,  until 
bis  ical  brought  him  sympathy  and  the  Royal  Humane  Sodety 
was  founded.  This  wat  in  1 774.  Tbe  system  then  in  vogue  was 
a  means  of  inducing  anifidal  respiration  by  iuetting  tbe  pipe 
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of  a  pair  of  bellowB  into  one  nostril  and  closing  the  other.  Air 
was  forced  into  the  lungs  and  then  expelled  by  pressing  the  chest, 
thus  imitating  respiration.  Dr  Hawes  used  for  his  resuscitation 
work  a  kind  of  cradle,  in  which  the  subject  was  placed,  and  then 
raised  over  a  furnace.  Bleeding,  holding  up  by  the  heels,  rolling 
on  casks,  &c  were  at  various  times  resorted  to.  Sixnple  means 
are  often  as  effective  as  the  official  ones.  In  xSgr  a  subject  was 
restored  in  Australia  by  being  held  over  a  smoky  fire,  which  is 
the  native  method  of  restoring  life;  while  a  few  years  back, 
at  an  English  riverside  town,  a  patibnt  was  saved  by  the  placing 
of  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth  and  the  alternate  blowing  into 
and  drawing  air 'put  of  the  lungs  until  natural  breathing  was 
restored. 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  of  resuscitation  was  that  of  Dr 
Marshall  Hall  (1790-1857),  introduced  in  1856.  In  this  method 
the  operator  takes  his  place  at  the  patient's  left  side,  and  places 
a  roll  of  clothing  or  pillow  (which  must  be  the  same  length  as 
that  used  in  the  previous  methods),  so  that  it  may  be  in  position 
under  the  chest  when  the  patient  is  turned  over.  The  assistant' 
at  the  head  pays  particuhir  attention  to  the  patient's  arms, 
that  they  may  not  be  laid  upon  or  twisted  at  the  wrists,  elbows, 
hands  or  shotdders.  The  patient  is  then  turned  face  doimwards, 
with  the  body  reclining  over  the  pillow,  the  operator  makes  a 
firm  pressure  with  the  hand  upon  the  back,  between  and  on  the 
shoulder  blades,  he  then  pulls  the  patient  slowly  up  on  to  the  ude 
towards  himself.  Once  in  position,  the  operator  pushes  the 
patient  back  again  until  the  face  is  downward,  when  the  pressure 
on  the  back  is  to  be  repeated.  These  three  movements  must  be 
continued  at  the  rate  of  about  fiftiien  times  a  minute,  until 
natural  breathing  has  been  restored. 

Then  came  the  methods  of  Dr  H.  R.  SQvcster  and  Dr  Benjamin 
Howard,  of  New  York. 

When  using  the  Silvester  method,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
any  other  method,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  medical 
assistance.  Dr  Silvester  recommended  that  the  patient  should 
not  be  carried  face  downwards  or  held  up  by  hb  feet.  All  rough 
usage  should  be  avoided,  especially  twisting  or  bending  of  limbs, 
and  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  back  imless 
the  tongue  is  pulled  forward.  In  the  event  of  respiration  not 
being  entirely  suspended  when  a  person  is  lifted  out  of  the  water, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  imitate  breathing,  but  natiual  respira- 
tion may  be  assisted  by  the  appfication  of  an  irritant  substance 
to  the  nostrils  and  tickling  the  nose.  Smelling-salts,  pepper  and 
snuff  may  be  used,  or  hot  and  cold  water  alternately  dashed  on 
the  face  or  chest.  Provided  no  sign  of  life  can  be  seen  or  felt  or 
the  heart's  action  heard,  promotion  of  breathing,  not  circulation 
must  be  the  fiist  aim  and  effort.  Lay  the  patient  flat  on  his  back, 
with  the  head  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  feet  Remove 
all  tight  clothing  about  the  neck,  chest  and  abdomen,  and  loosen 
the  braces,  belts  or  corsets.  Tlie  operator  taking  his  place  at 
the  head,  with  an  assistant  on  one  side,  will  turn  the  patient  over 
until  he  is  lying  face  downwards,  his  head  resting  upon  one  arm. 
He  should  then,  after  the  assistant  has  given  one  or  two  sharp 
blows  with  the  open  hand  between  the  shoulder  blades,  wipe  and 
clear  the  mouth,  throat  and  nostrils  of  all  matter  that  may 
prevent  the  air  from  entering  the  lungs,  using  a  handkerchief 
for  this  purpose.  This  being  done,  the  patient  should  be  turned 
upon  his  back,  the  tongue  pulled  forward  and  kept  in  position 
by  means  of  a  dry  cloth,  handkerchief  or  piece  of  string  tied 
round  the  jaw.  Every  care  miist  be  taken  not  to  let  it  fall  back 
into  the  mouth  and  thus  obstruct  the  air  passages.  When  this 
work  has  been  accomplished  (it  should  only  last  a  few  seconds) 
the  operator  at  the  t^d  should  Hft  the  patient,  handling  the 
head  and  shoulders  very  carefully,  in  order  that  the  assistant 
may  place  a  roll  of  clothing  or  pillow  tmder  the  shoulder  blades. 
The  roll  being  placed  in  position,  the  operator  will  lean  forward 
and  grasp  the  arms  below  the  elbows.  He  will  then  draw  the 
patient's  arms  steadily  upwards  and  outwards,  above  the  head, 
until  fuUy  extended  in  line  with  the  body.  Having  held  the  arms 
in  this  position  for  about  one  second,  the  operator  will  carry  them 
back  again  and  press  them  firmly  against  the  side  and  front  of 
the  chest  for  another  second.    By  these  means  an  exchange  of 


air  b  produced  in  the  lungs  similar  to  that  effected  by  natural 
respiration.  These  movements  must  be  repeated  carefully  and 
deliberately  about  fifteen  times  a  minute,  and  persevered  in. 
When  natural  respiration  is  once  established,  the  operator  should 
cease  to  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing,  and  proceed  with 
the  treatment  for  tke  promotion  qfwamah  and  cirailaiion. 

Friction  over  the  surface  of  the  body  must  be  at  once  resorted 
to,  using  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c.,  so  as  to  propel  the  blood 
along  the  veins  towards  the  heart,  while  the  opez»Ux  attends 
to  the  mouth,  nose  and  throat.  The  friction  along  the  legs, 
arms  and  body  should  all  be  towards  the  heart  and  should  be 
continued  after  the  patient  has  been  wrapped  in  blankets  or 
some  dry  clothing.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  patioit  should  be 
removed  to  the  nearest  house  and  further  efforts  made  to  promote 
warmth  by  the  application  of  hot  flannels  to  the  {ut  of  the 
etomach,  and  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  80c 
to  the  armpits,  between  the  thighs  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
If  there  be  pain  or  difficulty  in  breathing,  apply  a  hot  linseed 
meal  poultice  to  the  diett.  On  the  restoration  of  life,  a  teaspooo- 
ful  of  warm  water  should  be  given;  and  then,  if  the  power  of 
swallowing  has  returned,  very  small  quantities  of  wine,  warm 
brandy  and  water,  beef  tea  or  coffee  administered,  the  patient 
kept  in  bed,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encouraged.  The  patient 
should  be  carefully  watdied  for  some  time  to  see  that  breathing 
does  not  fail,  and,  should  any  signs  of  failure  appear,  artificial 
respiration  should  at  once.be- resumed.  While  the  patient  is 
in  the  house,  care  should  be  taken  to  let  the  air  circulate  freely 
about  the  room  and  all  overcrowding  should  be  prevented. 

In  the  Howard  method  there  are  only  two  movements;  its 
knowledge  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  case  the  patient's  arm 
be  in  any  way  injured,  or  a  more  vigorous  method  than  the 
"  Silvesto' "  deemed  necessary,  but  care  should  be  exercistd  na  to 
injure  the  paHent  by  toojordiie  pressure.  The  patioit  is  laid  on 
his  back,  the  roll  is  larger  than  that  used  in  the  Silvester  method, 
and  is  placed  farther  under  the  back  in  order  that  the  low»  part 
of  the  chest  may  be  highest.  After  adjusting  the  rdl,  the  opcr* 
ator  kneels  astride  of  the  patient,  while  his  assistant  goes  to  the 
head,  lifts  the  patient's  arms  beyond  the  head,  and  holds  them 
to  the  ground,  cleans  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  attends  to  the 
tongue.  The  operator,  with  his  fingers  spread  well  apart,  taking 
care  that  the  thumbs  do  not  press  Into  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
grasps  the  most  compressible  part  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  with 
both  hands  applies  pressure  firmly  by  leaning  ovor  the  patient; 
then  he  springs  back,  lifting  his  hands  off  the  patient.  Artificial 
respiration  is  thus  effected,  and  continued  at  the  rate  d  about 
fifteen  times  a  minute.  When  natural  breathing  has  been 
restored,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  Silvester  method. 

These  methods  have  now  been  superseded  by  the  SdiSfer 
method,  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the-  Royal  life  Saving 
Society,  a  body  instituted  in  1891  for  the  promotion  of  technical 
education  in  life  saving  and  resuscitation  of  the  apparently 
droWned.  Ihe  SchXfer  method  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
owing  to  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
physical  operations  necessary  to  carry  on  artificial  re^piiatioa 
roav  be  performed,  hardly  any  muscular  exertion  bemg  required. 
It  mvolves  no  risk-  of  injury  to  the  congested  liver  or  to  any 
other  organ,  and  as  the  patient  is  laid  face  downwards,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  the  air  passages  being  blocked  by  the  falling 
back  of  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx.  The  water  and  mucus  can 
also  be  expelled  much  more  r^dUy  from  the  air  passages  throogh 
the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

It  was  due  to  the  happy  selection  of  Professor  £.  A.  Schlfer, 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical  k. 
Clururgical  Society  for  the  investigation  of  the  methods  in  use 
for  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned,  that  the  new 
method  was  devised.  This  committee  made  many  experiments 
upon  the  cadaver  but  failed  to  arrive  at  any  definite  cooclusiQn 
by  that  means.  The  necessity  then  appeared  of  thorou^ 
investigation  of  the  subject  by  experiments  upon  anioials,  so 
.  that  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  drowning  might  be  better 
known,  and  the  varioxis  methods  of  resusdtatiim  propniy  triol. 
These  experiments  were  made  in    Edinburgh  by  Ptofeasos' 
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Scblltr.  whh  tbe  co-opcntion  of  Dr  P.  T.  Hcnini,  ud  the 

roulu  obtiined  wcce  embodied  in  the  report  ol  the  coamiltec, 
which  wu  prcMOitd  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  CliiTuigicalSociely 
in  1904,  and  puUiihcd  aa  a  nipplemcnl  to  volume  86  ol  the 
Traniailiait)  ol  the  lodety.  Aa  the  direct  oulcome  ol  these 
eipcrimenu,  ProFeisor  Schlfer  mi  led  to  believe  that  a  pretture 
mclhod  of  nstudiaiioa  wa)  not  only  aimpler  to  pctlonn  but 
alio  mote  e&cadoiu  thaa  any  other.  Tliis  coDCluiion  mi  put 
10  tile  test  by  ratuiuemeDtt  of  the  results  obtained  upon  the 
norauil  tunaa  lubjeCt  by  the  vstiout  methods  In  vogue;  from 
these  measuremeDti,  nhkh  were  published  is  the  PrKoiinst 
of  the  RoyalSodelyof  Edinburgh  in  December  1903,  it  appeared 
that  iifaeii  luch  prcsaure  I*  eterted  in  the  prone 
position  the  highest  degree  of  eSdeacy  as  well  as 
simplicity  is  obtaioed.  The  dacriptioii  of  this  method 
vas  comiDUDicated  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirui- 
BJcai  Society,  and  vis  published  in  tlie  loUowing  year 
(1904)   in  volume  Sj  of  the    Traimutum]  of  Che 


Thus  it  came  about  that  h 
fJienomena  ol  drovning,  and  the  means  ol  re 
lion  in  dag»,  and  by  applying  Ih& results  obti 
man,  the  method  which  the  society  now  ad 
as  the  best  »as  arrived  at.  In  the  eipe 
referred  to,  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  dn 
dogs,  all  but  two  of  which  were  from  first  t< 
a  complete  slate  of  anaesthesia,  the  two  eateptions  having 
been  simply  drowned  without  anaesthesia.  It.  Is  important 
that  the  public  should  undcnland  that  the  evolution  of  a 
method  which  mill  probably  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands 
of  lives  has  resulted  from  the  painless  sacrifice  ol  less 
than  40  dogs,  a  number  which  would  donhilos  in  any  case 
have  been  destroyed  by  drowning  or  some  other  form  of  suSoca- 


reipiration  i 
limbs,  and  I 


itoi  is  swayed  ilovly  fotvaids  and  backwards  npon 
om  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute,  and  should  be 
01  at  least  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  natural  respiia- 
Bumed.  Whilst  one  person  is  carrying  out  artificial 
in  this  way,  others  may,  if  there  be  opportunity, 
Ith  applying  hot  <^»""*'*  to  the  body  and 
des  to  the  feet,  but  no  attempt  ahoxdd  be 
clothing  or  I      ' 


readbefor 


the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
ihlfer  gave  the  foUowicg  table  of  the 


Numbet 

c^^^ 

™i^^ 

Naluni  mpinlian  (•upine)  .      . 

ProM"{p™«;re),  '■  S^cr  '■" 
Supine TpriMure),  "  Howaid  " 

RoUine  (without  prtBuirt)",  "Mar- 

li-e 

489  cc. 

I9>  ,. 

178  ,. 

6460  e.t 

«:: 

4-oso  „ 

JJOO    „ 

Fic.  8.— Scl 


nt  of  the  ■ 


tioa.  but  withoul  the  benefit  of  Ibe  aoaeithetici 
employed  in  [he  eiperiments. 

Professor  Schlfer  describes  Ibe  method  as  follow 
subject  face  downwards  on  the  ground,  then  witht 

in  position  astride  or  si  one  side  of  the  subject,  lac 
and  kneeling  upon  one  or  both  knees.  He  ther 
bands  flat  over  the  lower  part  of  the  back  (on  Ihe  '. 
one  on  each  tide  (Eg.  S),  and  then  gradually  IhroK 
of  his  body  forward  on  to  Itaem  so  as  to  produce  ji 
{fig,  0) — which  must  not  be  violent,  or  upon  the  patient's  1 


It  of 
with  the  subject  in  the 
prone  positionoi  face  downward.  It  is  also  the  easiest  to  peiform, 
Ttquiiing  practically  no  eierCton,  as  the  weight  ol  the  operator's 
body  produces  the  efiect,  and  the  swinging  forwards  and  back- 
wards of  the  body  Some  thirteen  times  a  minute,  which  alone 
is  required,  is  by  no  means  fatiguing,  and  has  the  further  great 
advantage  that  it  can  be  efiectively  carried  out  by  one  person. 

See  Taylor,  Utiiul  Jiiratriiitna\  "  Description  of  a  sunple 
and  efficient  method  of  performing  artlndal  retpiralion  in  the  human 
subiect,  especially  in  case*  of  drowning."  by  E.  A.  SchUer,  F.R.S. 
(voL  17.  Jl(dt»-Ct)nir(KaJ  Saculy"  nanailuiu) ;  "  The  relative 
effidency  of  certain  nelhodi  of  performing  artificial  respimllofl  in 
man,"  by  E.  A.  Snhtler.  F.R.&  (vol.  13,  pan  1.  Pnc^inf  tl  Uu 
J6yal  Sicitn  0/  Edii^irMi  A  UOkat  Jet  tiu  TttatmtHt  ii  Ux 
Aifamlly  Dnmut,  by  R.  S.  Bowla  (London.  190J) ;  Haiiitek 
ef  InsOmliim,  Royal  Life  Saviog  Society  (London,  190a). 

Paul  Us4  (</  Dmming. — As  ■  form  of  ca[rita]  punishment, 
drowning  was  once  common  throughout  Europe,  but  It  is  now 
only  practised  in  Mabotomedan  counlHes  and  Ihe  Far  East. 
Tacitus  states  that  the  aodenl  Cermans  hangrd  criminals  of 
any  rank,  but  those  of  the  low  Masses  were  drowned  beneath 
hurdles  in  fens  and  bogs.  The  Romans  also  drowned  convicts. 
The  I.ei  Cornelia  ordained  that  parricides  should  be  sewn  in  a 
sack  with  a  dag,  cock,  .viper  and  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  law  of  ancient  Burgundy  ordered  that  an  unfaithful  wife 
should  be  smothered  in  mud.  The  Angto-Suon  punishment 
lor  women  guilty  of  theft  was  drowning.  So  usual  was  the 
penalty  in  the  middle  ages  that  grants  of  life  and  death  juris- 
diction were  worded  to  he  "cum  fona  d  fitna"  (i.e.  "  with 
drosming-pit  and  gallows").  The  owner  of  Baynard'i  Castle, 
London,  in  the  reign  of  John,  had  powers  of  trying  criminab, 
and  hi)  descendants  long  afterwards  claimed  the  privileges, 
themosi  valued  olwhicb  was  the  light  of  drowning  inlhe  Thames 
traitors  taken  within  their  jurisdiction.  Drowning  was  the  punish- 
ment ordained  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  for  any  soldier  ol  his 
army  who  killed  a  fellow^tusader  during  the  passage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Drowning  wij  usually  reserved  for  women  as  being 
bruUl  form  ol  death-penalty,  but  occasionally  a  male 


rolfasn 
if. theft  and  ai 


.    Thus 


ipecial  grace-"  In  1611  a  man 
was  drowned  at  Edinburgh  for  stealing  a  lamb,  and  in  i6ij 
eleven  gipiy  women  suHered  there.  By  that  dale  the  penalty 
was  obtolele  in  England.  It  survived  in  Scotland  till  l6Si 
(the  year  of  the  drowning  of  the  Wigtoun  matiyrt}-     The  last 
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execution  by  drowning  in  Switzerland  was  m  1652,  in  Austria 
1776,  in  Icdand  1777;  while  in  France  during  the  Revolution 
the  penalty  was  revived  in  the  terrible  Noyades  carried  out  by  the 
terrorist  Jean  Baptiste  Carrier  at  Nantes.  It  was  abolished  in 
Russia  at  the  bei^ning  of  the  i8th  century. 

DROTSEN,  JOHANN  6U8TAV  (x&>fr-x884),  German  historian, 
was  bom  on  the  6th  of  July  x8o8  at  Treptow  iu  Pomerania. 
His  father,  Johann  Christoph  Droysen,  was  an  army  chaplain,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  cdebrated  siege  of  Kolberg 
in  1806-7.  As  a  child  young  Droysen  witnessed  some  of  the 
military  operations  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  for  his  father 
wasp^tor  at  Crdfenhagen,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Stettin,  which  was  hdd  by  the  French  during  the  greater  part  of 
1813;  The  impressions  of  these  early  years  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  ardent  attachment  to  Prussia  which  distinguished  him, 
like  so  many  other  historians  .of  his  generation.  He  was  educated 
lit  the  gymnasium  of  Stettin  and  at  the  university  of  Berlin*, 
in  1829  he  became  a  master  at  the  Grauc  KJoster  (or  Grey  Friars), 
one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  Berlin;  besides  his  work  there  he 
gave  lectures  at  the  university,  from  1833  as  privat-dountt  and 
from  2835  as  professor,  without  a  salary.  During  these  years 
be  was  occupied  with  dassical  antiquity;  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Aeschylus  and  a  paraphrase  of  Aristophanes,  but  the 
work  by  which  he  made  himself  known  as  a  historian  was  his 
CtsckichU  Alexanders  des  Grossen  (Berlin,  1833,  and  other 
editions),  a  book  which  still  remains  probably  the  best  work 
on  the  subject.  It  was  in  some  ways  the  herald  of  a  new  school 
of  German  historical  thought,  for  it  shows  that  idealization  of 
power  and  success  which  he  had  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  Hegd. 
It  was  followed  by  other  volumes  dealing  with  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  published  under  the  title  of  Cesckichte  des  HcUenis* 
mus  (Hamburg,  1836-1843).  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
whole  work  was  published  in  1885;  it  has  been  translated  into 
French,  but  not  into  English. 

In  1840  Droysen  was  appointed,  professor  of  history  at  Kiel. 
He  was  at  once  attracted  into  the- political  movement  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Elbe  duchies,  of  which  Kid  was 
the  centre.  Like  his  predecessor  F.  C.  Dahlmann,  he  placed 
his  historical  learning  at  the  service  of  the  estates  of  Schleswig- 
Hobtdn  and  composed  the  address  of  2844,  in  which  the  estates 
protested  against  the  claim  of  the  king  of  Denihark  to  alter 
the  law  of  succession  in  the  duchies.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  acted  as  secretary 
to  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  constitution.  He  was  a 
determined  supporter  of  Prussian  ascendancy,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  members  to  retire  after  the  king  of  Prussia  refused 
the  imperial  crown  in  1849.  During  the  next  two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  support  the  cause  of  the  duchies,  and  in  1850,  with 
Carl  Samwer,  he  published  a  history  of  the  dealings  of  Denmark 
with  Schleswig-Holstdn,  Die  Henogthilmer  Schlcstrig-Holstein 
und-das  Kdnigreich  DUnemark  sett  dem  Jahre  1806  (Hamburg, 
1850).  A  translation  was  published  in  London  in  the  same 
year  under  the  title  The  Policy  of  Denmark  towards  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  work  was  one  of  great  political 
importance,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  German 
public  opinion  on  the  rights  of  the  duchies  in  their  struggle  with 
Denmark. 

After  1 85 1  it  was  impossil)Ie  for  him  to  remain  at  Kiel,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Jena;  in  1859  he  was  called 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  Ins  death.  In  his  later  years  he 
was  almost  entirdy  occupied  with  Prussian  history.  In  1851 
he  brought  out  a  life  of  Count  Yorck  von  Wartenburg  (Berlin, 
1851-1853,  and  many  later  editions),  one  of  the  best  biographies 
ia  the  German  language,  and  then  began  his  great  work  on  the 
Cesckichte  der  preussischen  Politik  (Berlin,  1855-1886).  Seven 
volumes  were  published,  the  last  not  till  after  Ins  death.  It 
forms  a  complete  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
down  to  the  year  1756.  This,  like  all  Droysen's  work,  shows  a 
stron^y  marked  individuality,  and  a  great  power  of  tradng  the 
manner  in  which  important  dynamic  forces  worked  themselves 
out  in  history.  It  was  this  characteristic  quality  of  compre- 
hensiveness that  also  gave  him  so  much  influence  as  a  teacher. 


Droysen,  who  was  twice  married,  died  in  Berlin  00  the  X9th 
of  June  1884.  His  ddcst  son,  Gustav,  is  the  author  of  several 
well-known  historical  works,  namdy,  Cust4X9  Adolf  (Leipiig, 
1869-1870);  Henog  Bernhard  von  Weimar  (Ldpxig,  X8S5); 
an  admirable  Histarischer  Handa&as  (Ldpzig,  1885),  and  several 
writings  on  various  events  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Another 
son,  Hans  Droysen,  ia  the  author  of  some  works  on  Greek  history 
and  antiquities. 

See  M.  Duncker,  Johann  Gustaa  Droysen,  ein  Nacknd  (Berlin. 
188$) :  and  DahUnann-Waitz,  Quetlenkunde  der  detOschen  Geeehickte 
(Leipzig,  1906).  (J.  W.  H».) 

DROZ,  ANTOINB  6U8TAVB  (1832-1895),  French  man  of 
letters,  son  of  the  sculptor  J.  A.  Droz  (1807-1872),  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  June  183a.  He  was  educated  as  an  artist, 
and  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  of  1857.  A  series  of  sketches 
dealing  gaily  and  lightly  with  the  intimades  of  family  life, 
published  in  the  Vie  parisienne  and  issued  in  book  form  as 
Monsieur^  Madame  et  Bibi  (1866),  won  for  the  author  an  im- 
mediate and  great  success.  Entre  nous  (1867)  was  built  on  a 
similar  plan,  and  was  followed  by  some  psychological  novels: 
Le  Cahier  bleu  de  Mile  Cibot  (1868);  Autour  d'une  source  (1869); 
Un  Paquetdekttres  (1870);  Babolein  (1872);  Les  £tangs  (1875); 
V Enfant  (1885).  His  Tristesses  et  sourires  (1884)  is. a  delicate 
analysis  of  the  niceties  of  family  intercourse  and  its  difficulties. 
Droz's  first  book  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
Papa,  Mamma  and  Baby  (1887).  Un£udla  campagne,  a  book 
which  caused  considerable  scandal,  was  erroneoudy  attributed 
to  him.    He  died  on  the  23nd  of  October  1895. 

DROZ,  FRANCOIS-XAVISR  JOSEPH  (1773-1850).  French 
writer  on  ethics  and  political  sdence,  was  bom  on  the  31st  of 
October  1773  at  Besancon,  where  his  family  had  furnished 
men  of  considerable  mark  to  the  legal  profession.  His  own  legal 
studies  led  him  to  Paris  in  1792;  he  arrived  on  the  very  day 
after  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  and  was  present  during  the 
massacres  of  September;  on  the  declaration  of  war  he  joined 
the  volunteer  bataiUon  of  the  Doubs,  and  for  the  next  three  years 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  Rccdving  his  discharge  on 
the  score  of  ill-health,  he  obtained  a  much  more  congenial  post 
in  the  newly-founded  tcole  centrale  of  Besancon;  and  in  1799 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  an  Essai  sur  r&rt 
oratoire  (Paris,  Fmctidor,  An  VII.),  in  which  he  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  more  especially  to  Hugh  Bloir.  Removing  to 
Paris  in  X803,  he  became  intimate  not  only  with  the  like-minded 
Duds,  but  also  with  the  sceptical  Cabanis;  and  it  was  on  this 
philosopher's  advice  that,  in  order  to  catch  the  public  ear,  he 
produced  the  romance  of  Una,  which  Saintc-Beuve  has  char- 
acterized as  a  mingled  echo  of  Florian  and  Werther,  like  several 
other  literary  men  of  the  Ume,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  revenue 
office  known  as  the  Droiis  riunis;  but  from  1814  he  devoted 
himself  exdusivdy  to  literature  and  became  a  contributor  to 
various  journals.  Already  favourably  known  by  his  Essai  sur 
Vart  d'itrekeureux  (Paris,  1 806) .  his  £logfide  Montaigne  (x  81 2) ,  and 
his  Essai  sur  le  beau  dans  les  arts  (181 5),  he  not  only  gained  the 
Monthyon  prize  in  1823  by  his  work  De  la  pkUosopkie  wtorale  o» 
des  diffirents  systhnes  sur  la  science  de  la  vie,  but  also  in  1824 
obtained  admission  to  the  Acad£mie  Francaise.  The  main 
doctrine  inculcated  in  this  last  treatise  is  that  sodety  will  never 
be  in  a  proper  state  till  men  have  been  educated  to  think  of 
their  duties  and  not  of  thdr  rights.  It  was  followed  in  1825  by 
Application  de  la  morale  d  la  phiicsophie  a  d  la  politi^we,  and 
in  1829  by  £conomie  politique,  cu  principes  de  la  science 
des  rickesses,  a  methodical  and  clearly  written  treatise,  which 
-was  edited  by  Michel  Chevalier  in  1854.  His  nest  and  greatest 
work  was  a  Histoire  du  rhgne  de  Louis  X  VI  (3  vols.,  Paris,  x  83^ 
1842).  As  he  advanced  in  life  Droz  became  more  and  more 
deddedly  religious,  and  the  last  work  of  his  prolific  pen  was 
Pensies  du  Ckristianisme  (1842).  Few  have  left  so  blmdcss  a 
reputation:  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve,  he  was  bom  and  he 
remained  all  his  life  of  the  race  of  the  good  and  the  just. 

Sec  Guizot,  Discours  acadhniques;  Montalembert,  "  Diieours  de 
reception,"  in  Mhnoires  de  CAcadSmie  francaise',  Saintc^Bcwe. 
Causeries  du  lundi,  t.  iii.;  Michel  Chevalier,  Notice  prefixed  to  the 
Economie  politique^ 
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DRUG,  a  district  and  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Cbhattis- 
^rh  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  district  was  formed 
in  1906  out  of  portions  of  the  districts  of  Bila^ur  and  Raipur. 
It  has  an  area  of  3807  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  on  that  area 
in  190X  was  6283S5.  showing  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  preceding 
decade,  owing  to  the  famines  of  1897  and  1900.  The  district 
is  a  long  narrow  tract,  with  lofty  ridges  of  gravel  in  the  centre 
and  north,  but  otherwise  consisting  of  open  rolling  country. 
The  Tendula  and  Seonath  are  the  principal  rivers.  Rich  black 
soil  covers  a  brge  part  of  the  district,  and  rice,  wheat  and  other 
crops  are  grown.  The  main  line  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway 
passes  through  the  district.  Drug,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
is  on  the  railway,  68$  m.  from  Bombay,  and  had  in  1901  a  poptila^ 
tion  of  4002.  Bdd-metal-founding  and  cotton-weaving  are 
carried  on. 

DRUG  (from  Fr.  drogue^  a  word  common  in  Romance  languages, 
cf.  Span,  and  Ital.  droga\  the  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but 
may  possibly  be  connected  with  Dutch  droog^  diy),  any  oiganic 
and  inorganic  substance  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
by  itself  or  in  combination  with  others,  and  either  prepared  by 
some  method  or  used  in  a  natural  state  (see  Phasicacolocy 
and  Pharhacopoeia).  In  a  particular  sense  "  drug  "  is  often 
used  synonymously  for  narcotics  or  poisonous  substances,  and 
bence  "  to  drug  "  means  to  stupefy  or  poison.  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  any  article  for  which  there  is  no  sale,  or  of  which  the 
value  has  greatly  depreciated — a  "  drug  in  the  market." 

ORUIDISMt  the  name  usually  given  to  the  rdigious  system 
bf  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  the  British  Islands.  The 
word  Druid  (Lat  druida)  probably  represents  a  Gaulish  druid-s^ 
Irish  dr^^  gen.  sing,  dr^ad.  On  the  analogy  of  Irish  x6t<5i<- 
9id'S  the  word  has  been  analysed  into  dru-vid-f  "  very  knowing, 
The  ancient  Welsh  form  of  the  word  does  not  exist 


wise 
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Welsh  denoydd  and  dryw  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  of  recent 
coinage,  as  also  the  Breton  forms  drouk,  dna.  The  important 
part  played  by  the  oak  in  the  reh'gious  cults  of  other  countries 
suggests  a  connexion  with  Greek  2pt)s,  oak,  but  this  etymology 
b  rather  in  disfavour  at  the  present  time. 

We  find  in  Caesar  the  first  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
dzcumstantial  account  of  the  Druids  to  be  met  with  in  the 
dassical  writers.  He  tells  us  that  all  men  of  any  rank  and 
dignity  in  Gaul  were  included  among  the  Druids  or  the  nobles. 
In  other  words,  the  Druids  constituted  the  learned  and  the 
priestly  class,  and  they  were  in  addition  the  chief  expounders 
and  guardians  of  the  law.  We  are,  however,  informed  by 
Diodonis  and  Strabo  that  this  class  was  composed  of  Druids,  bards 
and  soothsayers.  Hence  Caesar  seems  to  assign  more  extensive 
functl<ms  to  the  Druids  than  they  actually  possessed.  The 
substance  of  Caesar's  accotmt  is  as  follows.  On  those  who 
refused  to  submit  to  their  decisions  they  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting severe  penalties,  of  which  exconunimication  frcHn  society 
was  the  most  dreaded.  As  they  were  not  a  hereditary  caste  and 
enjoyed  exemption  from  service  in  the  field  as  well  as  from  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  admission  to  the  order  was  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  youth  of  Gaul.  The  course  of  training  to  which  a  novice 
bad  to  submit  was  protracted,  extending  sometimes  over  twenty 
years.  All  instruction  was  communicated  orally,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes  they  had  a  written  language  in  which  they 
used  the  Greek  characters.  The  president  of  the  order,  whose 
office  was  elective  and  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  life,  had 
supreme  authority  among  them.  They  taught  that  the  soul  was 
immortal  Astrology,  geography,  physical  science  and  natural 
tbeology  were  their  favourite  studies. 

Britain  tras  the  headquarters  of  Druidism,  but  once  every 
year  a  general  assembly  of  the  order  was  held  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Camutes  in  Gaul.  The  Gauls  were  accustomed  to 
offer  human  sacrifices,  usually  criminals.  Cicero  remariu  on 
the  existence  among  the  Gauls  of  augurs  or  soothsayers,  known 
by  the  name  of  Druids,  with  one  of  whom,  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan, 
be  was  SfqM«in»**^  Diodonis  informs  us  that  a  sacrifice  accept- 
able to  the  gods  must  be  attended  by  a  Drmd,  for  they  are  the 
intermediaries.  Before  a  battle  they  often  throw  themselves 
between  two  armies  to  bring  about  peace.    They  are  said  to 


have  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in 
metempsychosis,  a  fact  which  led  several  andent  writers  to 
conclude  that  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  »>*^lt«ng  of  the 
Greek  phik>s(^er  Pythagoras. 

A  rescript  of  Augustus  forbade  Roman  citizens  to  practise 
druidical  rites.  In  Strabo  we  find  the  Druids  still  acting  as 
arbiters  in  public  and  private  matteis,  but  they  no  longer  deal 
with  cases  of  murder.  Under  Tiberius  Uie  Druids  were  sup- 
pressed by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  but  this  had  to  be  renewed  by 
Claudius  in  a.d.  54.  In  Mela  we  find  the  Druids  teaching  in  the 
depths  of  a  forest  or  in  caverns.  In  Pliny  their  activity  is  limited 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sorcezy.  According  to  this 
writer  the  Druids  held  the  mistletoe  in  the  hi^est  veneration. 
Groves  of  oak  were  their  chosen  retreat  Whatever  grew  on 
that  tree  was  thought  to  be  a  gift  from  heaven,  more  eq;>eciaUy 
the  mistletoe.  When  thus  foimd,  the  mistletoe  was  cut  with  a 
golden  knife  by  a  priest  dad  in  a  white  robe,  two  white  bulls 
bdng  sacrificed  on  the  spot  Tadtus,  in  describing  the  attack 
made  on  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesea)  by  the  Romans  under 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  represents  the  legionaries  as  being  awe- 
struck on  landing  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  Druids,  who, 
with  hands  uplifted  towards  heaven,  poured  forth  terrible 
imprecations  on  the  heads  of  the  invaders.  The  courage  of  the 
Romans,  however,  soon  overcame  such  fears;  the  Britons  were 
put  to  flight;  and  the  groves  of  Mona,  the  scene  of  many  a 
sacrifice  and  bloody  rite,  were  cut  down. 

After  this  the  continental  Druids  dis^pear  entirdy,  and  are 
only  referred  to  on  vezy  rare  occasions.  Ausohius,  for  instance, 
apostrophizes  the  rhetorician  Attius'  Patera  as'^rung  from  a 
race  of  Druids. 

When  we  turn  to  the  British  Islands 'we  find,  as  we  shouM 
expect,  no  traces  of  the  Druids  in  England  and  Wales  after  the 
conquest  of  Anglesea  mentioned  above,  except  in  the  story  of 
Vortigcra  as  rccotmted  by  Nennius.  After  being  excommtuii- 
catcd  by  Germanus  the  British  leader  invites  twelve  Druids  to 
assist  him.  These  probably  came  from  North  Britain.  In 
Irish  literature,  however,  the  Druids' are  frequently  mentioned, 
and  their  functions  in  the  island  seem  to  correspond  fairiy  wdl 
to  those  of  their  Gaulish  brethren  described  by  classical  writers. 
The  functions  of  Caesar's  Druids  we  here  find  distributed  amongst 
Druids,  bards  and  poets  (/E/0,  but  even  in  veiy  eariy  times  the 
poet  has  usurped  many  of  the  duties  of  the  Druid  and  finally 
supplants  him  with  the  ^read  of  Christianity.  The  folk)wing 
is  the  position  of  the  Druid  in  the  pagan  literature.  The  most 
important  documents  arc  contained  in  MSS.  of  the  X2th  century, 
but  the  texts  themsdves  go  back  in  large  measure  to  about 
A.D.  700.  In  the  heroic  cydes  the  Druids  do  not  appear  to  have 
formed  any  corporation,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have'  been  exempt 
from  military  service.  Cathbu  (Cathbad),  the  Druid  connected 
with  Conchobar,  king  of  Ulster,  in  the  older  cyde  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  youths  (loo^according  to  the  oldest  version) 
who  are  desirous  of  learning  his  art,  though  what  this  consisted 
in  we  are  not  told.  The  Druids  are  represented  as  being  able 
to  foretell  the  future  and  to  perform  magic.  Bdore  setting  out 
on  the  great  expedition  against  Ulster, Medb,queen  of  Connaught, 
goes  to  consult  her  Druid,  and  just  before  the  famous  heroine 
Derdriu  (Deirdre)  is  bom,  Cathbu  prophesies  what  sort  of  a 
woman  she  will  be.  '  We  may  dte  two  instances  of  the  magical 
skill  of  the  Druids.  The  hero  Cuchulinn  has  returned  from  the 
land  of  the  fairies  after  having  been  enticed  thither  by  a  fairy- 
woman  named  Fand,  whom  he  is  now  unable  to  forget  He  is 
given  a  potion  by  some  Druids,  which  banishes  all  memory  of  his 
recent  adventures  and  which  also  rids  his  wife  Emer  of  the  pangs 
of  jealousy.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  stozy  of  Etain.  This 
lady,  now  the  wife  of  Eochaid  Airem,  high-king  of  Ireland,  was 
in  a  former,  existence  the  bdoved  of  the  god  Mider,  who  again 
seeks  her  love  and  carries  her  off.  The  king  has  recouise  to  his 
Druid  Dalan,  who  requires  a  whole  year  to  discover  the  haunt 
of  the  couple.  This  he  accomplbhed  by  means  of  four  wands  of 
yew  inscribed  with  ogam  characters.  The  folk)wing  description 
of  the  band  of  Cathbu's  Druids  occurs  in  the  epic  tale,  the 
CaUU'SpoUing  of  Cualnge  (Cooley):  "  The  attendant  raises  hit 
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eyes  towards  heaven  and  observes  the  clouds  and  answers  the 
band  around  him.  They  all  raise  their  eyes  towards  heaven, 
observe  the  clouds,  and  hurl  spells  against  the  elements,  so  that 
they  arouse  strife  amongst  them  and  clouds  of  fire  are  driven 
towards  the  camp  of  the  men  of  Ireland."  We  are  further  told 
that  at  the  court  of  Conchobar  no  one  had  the  right  to  speak 
before  the  Druids  had  spoken.  In  other  texts  the  Druids  are 
able  to  produce  insanity. 

-  In  the  religious  literature  they  are  almost  exclusively  repre- 
sented as  magicians  and  diviners  opposing  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, though  we  find  two  of  them  acting  as  tutors  to  the  daughters 
of  Laegaire,  the  high-king,  at  the  coming  of  St  Patrick.  They 
are  represented  as  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  progress  of  St 
Patrick  and  St  Cdumba  by  raising  clouds  and  mist.  Before  the 
battle  of  Culdrcmne  (561)  a  Druid  made  an  oirb/idrilad  (fence 
of  protection?)  round  one  of  the  armies,  but  what  is  precisely 
meant  by  the  phrase  is  obscure.  The  Irish  Druids  seem  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  tonsure.  The  word  driti  is  always  used  to  render 
the  Latm  magus,  and  in  one  passage  St  Columba  speaks  of  Christ 

as  hfa  Druid. 

See  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville.  Les  Dntides  et  les  dieux  ceUiques  a 
forme  d'animaux  (Paris,  1906}.  and  Introduction  d  VHud^  de  la 
iUUrature  ceUique  (Paris.  1883);  P.  W.  Joyce.  A  Social  History  oj 
Ancient  Ireland  (London,   1903).  (E.  C.  Q.) 

DRUIDS,  ORDER  OF,  a  friendly  society  founded,  as  an 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Druids,  in  London  in  1781.  They 
adopted  Masonic  rites  and  spread  to  America  (1833)  and  Aus- 
tralia. Their  lodges  arc  called  "  Groves."  In  1872  the  Order 
was  introduced  into  Germany.    (See  Friendly  SoaETiES.) 

DRUM  (early  forms  drome  or  dromme,  a  word  common  to  many 
Teut.  languages,  cf.  Dan.  tromme,  Ger>  Trommel:  the  word  is 
ultimately  the  same  as  "  trumpet,"  and  is  probably  onomatopoeic 
in  origin;  it  appears  late  in  Eng.  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
century),  the  name  given  to  the  well-known  musical  instrument 
(see  below)  and  also  to  many  objects  resembling  it  in  shape. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  any  receptacle  of  similar  shape,  as  a  "  drum  " 
of  oil,  &c.;  in  machinery,  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  round  which 
belting  is  passed;  of  the  tympanum  or  cylindrically  shaped 
middle  ear,  and  specially  of  the  membrane  that  doses  the 
external  auditory  meatus;  and,  in  architecture,  of  the  sub- 
structure of  a  dome  when  raised  to  some  height  above  the 
pendentives.  The  architectural  drum  had  a  twofold  object; 
first,  to  give  greater  elevation  to  the  dome  externally  so  that  it 
should  rise  well  above  the  surrounding  building,  and  secondly, 
to  allow  of  the  interior  being  lighted  with  vertical  windows  cut 
in  the  drum,  instead  of  forming  penetrations  in  the  dome  itself, 
as  in  St  Sophia,  ConsUntinopIe.  The  term  is  also  apph'ed  to  the 
circular  blocks  of.  stone,  which  in  columns  of  large  dimensions 
were  built  with  a  series  of  drums.  At  Selinus  in  Sicily  some  of 
these  great  circular  blocks  are  found  on  the  road  between  the 
quarries  and  the  temples;  they  vary  from  8  to  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
being  about  6  ft.  high.  The  itnn  frusta  is  sometimes  applied  to 
them. 

In  music  the  drum  (Fr.  tambour-,  Ger.  Trommel;  Ital.  tamburo) 
is  an  instrument  of  percussion  common  in  some  form  to  all 
nations  and  ages.  It  consists  of  a  frame  or  vessel  forming  a 
resonant  cavity,  over  one  or  both  ends  of  which  is  stretched  a 
skin  or  vellum  set  in  vibration  by  direct  percussion  of  hand  or 
stick.  Drums  fall  into  two  divisions  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  sonority: — (x)  instruments  producing  sounds  of  definite 
musical  pitch,  and  qualified  thereby  to  take  part  m  the  harmony 
of  the  orchestra,  such  as  the  kettledrum  (q.v.);  (•)  instruments 
of  indefinite  sonorousness,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the 
harmony  of  the  orchestra;  such  are  the  bass  drum,  the  side 
or  snare  drum,  the  tenor  drum,  the  tambourine,  all  used  for 
marking  the  rhythm  and  adding  tone  colour. 

Drums  are  further  divided  into,  three  cksscs  according  to 
special  features  of  construction  :^(z)  instruments  having  a 
skin  stretched  over  one  end  of  the  resonant/ cavity,  the  other 
being  open,  such  as  the  tambourine  (q.v.)  and  the  darabukkeh 
or  Egyptian  drum,  shaped  like  a  mushroom;  (a)  instruments 
consisting  of  a  cup-shaped  receptacle  of  metal,  wood  or  earthen- 
ware entirely  d09cd  by  a  skin  or  vellum  stretched  across  the 


opening,  as  in  the  kettledrum;  (3)  a  receptade  in  the  shape  of  a 
cylinder  dosed  at  both  ends  by  skins,  as  in  the  bass  drum,  side 
drum,  &C. 

Skin  or  parchment  only  acquires  the  elastidty  requisite  to 
produce  vibration  by  tension;  the  vibrations  of  the  parchment 
are  taken  up  by  the  air  endosed  in  the  receptacle,  whidi  thus 
reinforces  the  sound  produced  by  the  parchment.  The  totte  of 
the  instrument  whether  definite  or  indefinite  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  d  the  vellum,  the  slu^  of  the  resonant  rec^tade, 
and  the  method  of  percussion.  The  intensity  of  the  sound 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  percussive  force  used  and  the  dia> 
meter  of  the  vellum  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
resonant  receptacle;  the  material  of  which  the  latter  dbnsists 
has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  tone  of  the  instrument.  The 
pitch  of  the  sound  is  determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the  vellum 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  degree  of  tension,  the  pitch 
varying  in  acutcness  directly  with  the  degree  of  tension  and 
inversely  with  the  size  of  the  vellum. 

The  bass  drum  or  Turkish  drum  (Fr.  grosse  caisse;  Gcr.  Crosse 
Trommd;  Ital.   p^an  cassa  or  tamburo  grande)  consists  of  a 
short  cylinder  of  very  wide  diameter  covered  at  both  ends  by 
vellum  stretched  over  thin  hoops,  which  in  turn  are  kept  in  place 
by  larger  hoops  fitting 
tightly  over  them.     At 
regular  intervals  in  the 
two    large    hoops    are 
bored     holes     through 
which  passes  an  endless 
cord  stretched  in  zig-zag 
round  the  cylinder  and 
connecting  the  two 
hoops.    The  tension  of 
the  vellum  is  controlled 
by    means    pf    leather 
braces  which  are  made 
to  slide  up  and   down 
the    zig-zag    of     cord, 
slackening   or    tighten- 
ing the  large  hoops,  and 
with  them  the  vellum, 
at  the  will  of  the   pci^ 
former.    Systems  of  rods 
and  screws  are  also  used 
for  the  purpose.     The 
bass  drum  is  moimted  on  a  stand  when  used  in  the  orchestra. 
The  sound*  is  produced  by  striking  the  centre  of  the  veUum  on 
the  one  en(l  of  the  drum  with  a  stick  having  a  large  soft  round 
knob  composed  of  wood  covered  with  cork,  sponge  or  fdt.    The 
bass  drum  cannot  be  tuned  since  it  gives  out  no  definite  note,  but 
the  pitch  may  be  varied,  according  as  a  rich  full  tone  or  a 
mere  dull  thud  be  required,  by  tightening  or  loosening  the 
braces;  the  instrument  can,  moreover,  be  muflScd  by  covering 
it  with  a  piece  of  doth.    The  music  for  the  bass  drum  is  generally 
written  on  a  stave  with  a  bass  dcf,  we     J      ,  the  C  being 
merely  used  to  show  the  rhythm  and  ^  " — ^*'  ^ 


Fig.  I. — MQitaiy  Bass  Drum 
Besaon&  Co.) 


accents.  Some- 


times the  sUve  is  dispensed  with,  a  single  note  on  a  single 
line  being  suffident.  The  bass  drum  has  a  place  in  every 
orchestra,  although  it  is  \ised  but  sparingly  to  accentuate  the 
rhythm.  It  is  possible  to  make  gradations  in  forte  and  picna 
on  the  bass  drum,  and  ta  play  quavers  and  semi-quavers  in 
moderate  tempo.  A  roll  is  sometimes  played  by  holding  a  short 
stick,  furnished  with  a  knob  at  each  end,  in  the  middle  and 
striking  in  quick  succession  with  each  knob  alternately;  two 
kettledruni  sticks  answer  the  purpose  still  better.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  cymbals  play  the  same  music  as  the  bass  drum 
unless  the  composer  has  written  sensa  piaUi  over  the  part 
Wagner  did  not  once  score  for  the  bass  drum  after  he  composed 
Rienti,  but  Verdi,  Gounod,  Berlioz  and  Sullivan  used  it  cffect- 
ively.  The  bass  drum  was  formerly  known  as  the  Umg  ^ 
the  cylinder  bdng  long  in  proportion  to  the  diameter. 
The  side  or  snare  drum  (Fr.  tambour  militaire;  Ger.  J 
» trommai  Ital.  tamburo  milUare)  is  an  instrument  consisting  of 
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a  small  wooden  or  brass  cylinder  with  a  vettum  at  each  end. 
The  parchments  are  lapped  over  small  hoops  and  pressed  firmly 
down  by  larger  hoops.  As  in  the  bass  drum,  these  and  the 
vrlloms  are  tightened  or  slackened  by  means  of  cords  and  leather 
braces,  or  by  a  system  of  rods  and  screws.  Aaoss  the  lower  head 
are  stretched  two  or  more  catgut  strings  called  snares,,  which 
produce  a  rattling  sound  at  each,  stroke  on  the  upper  head, 
owing  to  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  lower  head  which 
jars  against  the  snares.    The  upper  head,  set  in  vibration  by 


Fig.  3.— Guards  pattern 
Side  Drum  (Bcsson  &  Ca). 


Fig.  3.-rRegulation  Side 
Drum  (Beacon  &  Co.). 


direct  percussion  from  the  sticks,  induces  sympathetic  vibrations 
in  the  air  contained  within  the  resonating  receptacle,  and  these 
vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  lower  head.  The  presence 
of  the  snares  across  the  diameter  of  the  latter  produces  a  pheno- 
menon which  gives  the  side  drum  its  peculiar  timbre,  changing 
tbe  nature  of  the  vibrations,  now  no  longer  free:  the  snares 
form  a  kind  of  nodal  contact,  inducing  double  the  number  of 
vibrations  and  a  soimd  approximately  an  octave  higher  than 
would  be  the  case  were  the  heads  left  to  vibrate  freely.  More- 
over, the  vibrations  of  the  upper  head  being  weaker,  the  latter 
is  compelled  to  vibrate  synchronously  with  the  lower  vellum.' 

The  side  drum,  so  called  because  it  is  worn  at  the  side.  Is 
struck  in  the  centre  by  two  small  wooden  sticks  with  elongated 
heads  or  knobs  of  haid  wood,  producing  a  hard  rasping  sound 
when  the  drum  is  played  singly  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
bearer;  when,  however,  several  drums  are  played  simultaneously 
or  with  other  instruments  the  effect  is  brilliant  and  exhilarating. 
The  roll  is  produced  by  striking  two  blows  alternately  with  each 
band  quite  regularly  and  very  rapidly,  the  result  being  a  rattling 
tremolo.  This  roll  ("  daddy-mammy  "J  is  vexy  difficult  to 
acquire,  and  requires  long  practice.  The  side  drum  can  be 
muffled  by  loosening  the  snares  or  by  inserting  a  piece  of  silk 
or  doth  between  the  snares  and  the  parchment.  An  impressive 
effect  is  produced  by  a  continued  roll  on  muffled  drums  in  funeral 
marches.  The  notation  for  the  side  drum  is  similar  to  that  in  use 
for  the  bass  drum;  the  value  of  the  note  is  alone  of  importance; 
the  place  of  tbe  note  on  the  staff  is  immaterial  and  purely  a 
matter  of  custom.  In  orchestral  scores,  a  single  line  is  often 
used,  or  the  part  for  side  and  bass  drum  is  written  on  the  same 
staff.  A  great  variety  of  rhythmical  figures  can  be  played  on  tbe 
side  drum,  such  as 


-9^ 
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The  tenor  drum  (Fr.  caisst  ratdante;  Ger.  Roil-  or  Rnkrlrommd; 
Ital.  tamburo  rulante)  is  similar  to  the  side  drum  but  has  a  larger 
cylinder  of  wood  and  no  snares;  consequently  its  timbre  lacks 
tbe  brilliancy  and  incisivcness  of  the  side  drum.  It  is  used  for 
the  roU  in  military  bands,  in  some  theatre  orchestras,  and  on  the 
atage. 

The  lamh&urin  ie  Praoenu  is  a  small  drum  with  a  long  cyh'nder 
of  narrow  diameter  used  in  the  Basque  provinces  with  a  small 
pipe  {gaicuhd)  having  three  holes.  The  drum  is  beaten  with  one 
stick  only,  the  performer  steadying  it  with  the  hand  which  fingers 

•  See  Victor  Mahillon,  Cctalopu  iescripaj  (Ghent.  i88o),  vol.  L 
pp.  19  and  ao. 


the  pipe.  The  tambottrin  and  galoubet  ar^  in  facta  survival  of 
the  pipe  and  tabor  iq.v.). 

The  popularity  of  all  kinds  of  drums  in  the  most  ancient 
civilizations  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  numerous 
representations  of  tbe  instrument  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes  on  the  monuments  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
India  and  Persia.  Tbe  tympanon,  under  which  name  seem  to 
have  been  included  tambourines  and  kettledrums,  as  well  as 
the  dulcimer  (during  the  middle  ages),  was  in  use  among  Greeks 
and  Romans  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus;  it 
was  introduced  thiough  the  medium  of  the  Roman  civilization 
into  western  Europe.  It  is  often  said  that  the  drum  was  intro- 
duced by  the  crusaders,  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  England 
long  before  the  crusades,  for  Bede  {Musica  pradica)  mentions 
it  in  his  list  of  instruments,  and  Cassiodorus  (ii.  p.  507)  describes 
it.  The  side  drum  was,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  now  and  was  held  horizontally  and  beaten  on 
one  head  only.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date  snares  were  added ; 
Praetorius  (SyfUagma  musicuMf  16x8)  and  Mersenne  {UHarmonie 
unioerseOet  Paris,  1636)  both  mention  them.  A  drawing  of  a  side 
dram  showing  a  snare  appears  in  a  book*  from  the  printing  press 
of  J.  Radius  Ascensius  (15x0);  the  instrament  aJso  has  cords 
and  braces.  Another  woodcut  of  the  same  century  is  given  as 
frontispiece  to  an  edition  of  Flavius  Vegetius  Renatus.*  An  actual 
side  drum  with  two  curved  drumsticks  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  found  during  the  excavations  conducted  at  Thebes 
in  X823.'  It  measured  x)  ft.  in  height  by  a  ft.  In  diameter;  the 
tension  of  the  heads  was  regulated  by  cords  braced  by  means  of 
catgut  endrding  both  ends  of  the  drum,  and  woimd  separately 
round  each  cord  so  that  these  could  be  tightened  or  slackened 
at  will  by  pulling  the  catgut  bands  closer  together  or  pushing 
them  farther  aparL  The  Berlin  Museum  possesses  some  andent 
Egyptian  straight  drumsticks  with  handle  and  knob.  Drums 
were  used  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  (X333).  An  old  ballad 
celebrating  Edward  III.'s  victory  on  this  occasion  appears  in  a 
chronide  of  the  x^th  century,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
(HarL  MS.  4690), 

"  This  was  do  with  merry  sowne. 
With  pipes  trumpes  and  tabers  thereto, . 
And  loud  dariones. they  blew  also."    ' 

A  prose  account  of  the  battle  in  the  same  MS.  states  that  the 
"  Engiische  mynstrelles  beaten  their  tabers  and  blewen  iheir 
trompes  and  pipers  pipenede  loude  and  made  a  great  schowte 
upon  the  Skottes." 

Froissart,  under  date  X338,  gives  detaOs  of  the  means  taken 
by  the  ScoU  to  intimidate  the  soldiers  of  Edward  III.*  Having 
mentioned  their  great  horns,  be  adds,  "  ils  font  si  grand'  noise 
avec  grands  tambours  qu'ils  ont  aussi."  The  same  chronider, 
describing  the  triumphal  entry  of  Edward  III.  into  Calais  (1347)1 
gives  the  following  list  of  instruments  used: "  trompes,  tambours, 
nacairea>,  chalemies,  muses."  * 

Drums  were  used  in  the  British  army  in  the  x6tb  century  to 
give  signals  in  war  and  peace — side  drums  by  the  infantry  and 
dragoons,  and  kettledrums  by  the  cavalry.'  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vltl.  two  dranuners  were  allowed  to  every  company  of 
xoo  men.  The  chief  dram  beats  used  by  the  infantry  in  the 
17th  century"  were  call,  troop,  preparoHset  march,  haltaiU^sA 
retreat',  these  were  later  *  changed  to  general,  riveitli,  assembly 
or  troop,  tattoo,  chamade,  &c.  The  side  dram  was  admitted  into 
the  orchestra  in  the  X7tlr  tentury,  .when  Marais  (1636-1728) 
scored  for  it  in  his  opera  Alcione.  (K.  S.) 

*  Joannes  Maubumius,  Rosetum  exercitiorum  sptritnalium  et 
sacramm  mediUUionum  (Paris,  ijio),  Alphabetum,  ix. 

•  Vier  Backer  der  Rittersckaft;  mU  manickerleyen  geritsten,  Ac.; 

*  cStEo^TTie  Musk  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations  (London, 
1864).  p.  2x0. 

•  Ckron.  ii.  p.  737.  see  also  Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  iS.  41. 

•  See  Froisaart  in  J.  A.  Buchon,  PaaUkion  m.  (Paris,  1837),  vol.  L 
cap.  %27,  p.  973. 

'Sir  John  Smythe,  A  Brief  Discourse  (London,  1394).  PP- 158-<59• 
•  Lteut.^irol.   W.    Bariffe.   MOitari*  Discipline,   or  the    YouH 
Artilleryman  fLondon,  1643). 

*  Sir  James  Turaer,  Pallas  anuta  (1683).  md.  309. 


6oo      DRUMMOND,  H.— DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN 


DRUHHOND,  HENRY  (1786-1860),  English  banker,  politician 
and  writer,  best  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  or  "  Irvingite  "  Church,  was  bom  at  the  Grange,  near 
Alresford,  Hampshire,  on  the  5th  of  December  1 786.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Drummond,  a  prominent  London  banker, 
by  a  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Melville.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  His 
name  is  permanently  connected  with  the  university  through  the 
chair  of  political  economy  which  he  founded  in  1825.  He 
entered  parliament  in  early  life,  and  took  an  active  interest  from 
the  first  in  nearly  all  departments  of  politi<3.  .Thoroughly 
independent  and  often  eccentric  in  his  views,  he  yet  acted 
generally  with  the  Conservative  party.  His  ^>eeches  were  often 
almost  inaudible  but  were  generally  lucid  and  informing,  and  on 
occasion  caustic  and  severe.  From  1847  until  his  death  in 
z86o  he  represented  West  Surrey  in  parliament.  Drummond 
took  a  deep  interest  in  religious  subjects,  and  published  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets  on  such  auestions  as  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  the  circulation  of  tne  Apocrypha,  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  &c.,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  In 
1817  he  met  Robert  Haldane  at  Geneva,  and  continued  his 
movement  against  the  Socinian  tendencies  then  prevalent  in 
that  city.  In  later  years  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
origin  and  spread  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  -  Meetings 
of  those  who  sympathized  with  the  views  of  Edward  Irving 
were  held  for  the  study  of  prophecy  at  Drummond's  seat, 
Albury  Park,  in  Surrey;  he  contributed  very  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  new  churdi;  and  he  became  one  of  its  leading 
office-bearers,  visiting  Scotland  as  an  ''apostle"  and  being 
ordained  as  an  V  angel "  for  that  kingdom.  The  numerous 
works  he  wrote  in  defence  of  its  distinctive  doctrines  and  practice 
were  generally  dear  and  vigorous,  if  seldom  convincing.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  February  x86o. 

DRUMMOND,  HENRY  (1851-189;),  Scottish  evangelical 
writer  and  lecturer,  was  bom  in  Stirling  on  the  17th  of  August 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
disjjlayed  a  strong  inclination  for  physical  and  matjfiematical 
science.  The  religious  element  was  an  even  mord  powerful 
factor  in  his  nature,  and  disposed  him  to  enter  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  While  preparing  for  the  ministry,  he  became  for 
a  time  deeply  interested  in  the  evangelizing  mission  of  Moody 
and  Sankey,  in  which  he  actively  co-operated  for  two  years.  In 
1877  he  became  lecturer  on  natural  science  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  which  enabled  him  to  combine  all  the  pursuits  for  which 
he  felt  a  vocation.  His  studies  resulted  in  his  writing  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  Worlds  the  argument  of  which  was  that  the 
scientific  principle  of  continuity  extended  from  the  physical 
worid  to  the  spiritual.  Before  the  book  issued  from  the  press 
(1883),  a  sudden  invitation  from  the  African  Lakes  Company 
drew  Drummond  away  to  Central  Africa.  Upon  his  return  in 
the  following  year  he  found  himself  famous.  Large  bodies  of 
seriouft  readers,  alike  among  the  religious  and  the  scientific 
classeS)  discovered  in  Natural  Law  the  common  standing-ground 
which  they  needed;  and  the  universality  of  the  demand  proved, 
if  nothing  more,  the  seasonableness  of  its  publication.  Drum- 
mond continued  to  be  actively  interested  in  missionary  and  other 
movements  am6ng  the  Free  Church  students.  In  z888  he 
published  Tropical  Africa^  a  valuable  digest  of  information. 
In  1890  he  travelled  in  Australia,  and  in  1893  delivered  the 
Lowell  Lectures  at  Boston.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  reserve 
them  for  mature  revision,  but  an  attempted  piracy  compelled 
him  to  hasten  their  publication,  and  they  appeared  in  1894 
under  the  title  of  The  Ascent  of  Man.  Their  object  was  to  vin- 
dicate for  altruism,  or  the  disinterested  care  and  compassion 
of  animab  for  each  other,  an  important  part  in  effecting  "  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  a  thesis  previously  maintained  by 
Professor  John  Fiske.  Drummond's  health  failed  shortly  after- 
wards, and  he  died  on  the  izth  of  March  1897.  His  character 
.was  full  of  charm.  His  writings  were  too  nicely  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  his  own  day  to  justify  the  expectation  that  they  would 
long  survive  it,  but  few  men  exercised  more  religious  influence 
in  their  own  generation,  eq)ccially  on  young  men. 


DRUMMOND.  THOMAS  (x797-x84o>,  British  inventor  and 
administrator,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  of  October 
X797,  and  was  educated  at  the  high  school  there.  He  was 
appomted  to  a  cadetship  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  in  1813;  and  in  181 5  he  entered  the  Royal  Eni^neeia. 
In  1819,  when  meditating  the  renunciation  of  noJlitary  sovke 
for  the  bar,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  T.  F.  Colby 
(1784-1853),  from  whom  in  the  following  year  be  received  an 
appointment  on  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain. 
During  his  winters  in  London  he  attended  the  chemical  lectttres 
of  W.  T.  Brande  and  M.  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution,  azKl 
the  mention  at  one  of  these  of  the  brilliant  luminouty  of  lime 
when  incandescent  suggested  to  him  the  employment  of  the  lime 
light  for  making  distant  surveying  stations  visible.  In  1S35, 
when  he  was  assisting  Colby  in  the  Irish  survey,  his  Ume-li^t 
apparatus  ("  Drummond  light ")  was  put  to  a  practical  test, 
and  enabled  observations  to  be  completed  between  Di%*is 
mountain,  near  Belfast,  and  Slieve  Snaght,  a  distance  of  67  m. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  devised  an  improved  heliostat.  and 
in  1829  he  was  employed  in  adopting  his  light  for  lighthouse 
purposes..  In  1831  he  entered  political  life  and^was  ^>pointed 
superintendent  of  the  boundary  commission.  Four  years  iater 
he  was  made  under-secretary  of  state  for  Irehmd,  where  he 
proved  himself  a  most  successful  administrator,  and  did  much 
to  promote  law  and  order.  It  was  he  who  in  1838  told  the  Irish 
landlords  that  "  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.'* 
In  1836  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on  rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  and  took  a  large  share' in  its  work,  which  resulted 
in  the  recommendation,  not,  however,  carried  out,  that  Uie  state 
should  construct  a  system  of  lines  throughout  the  island. 
Drummond's  health  was  undermined  by  overwork,  and  be  dwd 
at  Dublin  on  the  X5th  of  April  xd^a 

*  See  Life  by  J.  F.  M'Lcnnan  (r867) :  W«  oiul  Letters  by  R.  Barry 
O'Brien  (1889) ;  and  Sir  T.  A.  Lanx>m  in  Papers  on  the  Duties  tf  the 
Royal  Engineers^  vc^.  iv.  (X840). 

DRUMMOND,  WILLIAM  (X585-X649).  caUed  "of  Hawthora- 
den,"  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  at  Hawthomden,  near  Edinbui^, 
on  the  X  3th  of  December  1 585.  His  father,  John  Drummond,  was 
the  first  laird  of  Hawthomden;  and  his  mother  was  Susannah 
Fowler,  sister  of  William  Fowler  (^.v.).,  poet  'and  courtier. 
Dmmmond  received  his  early  education  at  the  high  school  of 
Edinburgh,  and  graduated  in  July  X605  as  MA.  of  the  ivcently 
founded  university  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  was  a  gentleman 
usher  at  the  English  court  (as  he  had  been  at  the  Scottish  court 
front  X590)  and  William,  in  a  visit  to  London  in  x6o6,  describes 
the  festivities  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Doimark. 
Dmmmond  spent  two  years  at  Bourges  and  Paris  in  the  study 
of  law;  and,  in  X609,  he  was  again  in  Scotland,  where,  by  tltt 
death  of  his  father  in  the  following  year,  he  became  laird  of 
Hawthomden  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  The  list  of  books 
he  read  up  to  this  time  is  preserved  in  his  own  handwritir^ 
It  indicates  a  strong  preference  for  imaginative  literature,  ar^ 
shows  that  he  was  keenly  interested  in  contemporary  verse. 
His  collection  (now  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh) 
contains  many  first  editions  of  the  most  famous  productions  df 
the  age.  On  finding  himself  his  own  master,  DrummoiKl  natur- 
ally abandoned  law  for  the  muses; "  for,"  says  his  biographer  in 
X7XX,  "the  delicacy  of  his  wit  always  mn  on  the  pleasantness 
and  usefulness  of  history,  and  on  the  fame  and  softness  of 
poetry."  In  161 3  began  his  correspondence  with  Sir  William 
.Alexander  of  Mcnstrie,  afterwards  eari  of  Stiriing  (7.*.),  which 
ripened  into  a  life-long  friendship  after  Drummond's  visit  to 
Menstrie  in  16x4. 

Dmmmond's  first  publ{catk)n  appeared  in  x6x3,  ^n  Itiegy  on 
the  death  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  called  Teares  on  ike  Death 
of  Meiiades  {Moeliades,  3rd  edit.  1614).  The  poem  shows  the 
influence  of  Spenser's  and  Sidney's  pastoralism.  In  the  sam£ 
year  he  published  an  anthology  of  the  elegies  of  Chapman, 
Wither  and  others,  entitled  Mausoleum^  or  The  Choisesl  Flanrts 
of  the  Epitaphs.  In  x6x6,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death, 
appeared  Poems:  Amorous,  Punerall,  Divine^  PastoralU  in 
Sonnets,  Songs,  Sextains,  Madrigals,  being  substantiaBy  the 
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story  of  his  love  for  Maiy  Cunningham  of  Bans,  who  was  about 
to  become  his  wife  when  she  died  in  1615.  The  poems  bear 
marks  of  a  dose  study  of  Sidney,  and  of  the  Italian  poets.  He 
sometimes  translates  direct  from  the  Italian,  especially  from 
MarinL  Forth  PeasHng:  A  Panegyricke  to  the  King's  Most 
Excellent  IdajesHe  (161 7),  a  poem  written  in  heroic  couplets  of 
remarkable  facility,  celebrates  James's  visit  to  Scotland  in  that 
year.  In  16  c  8^  Dnunmond  began  a  correspondence  with  Michael 
Drasrton.  fhe  two  poets  continued  to  write  at  intervals  for 
thirteen  years,  the  last  letter  being  dated  in  the  year  of  Drayton's 
death.  The  latter  had  almost  been  persuaded  by  his  "  dear 
Dnimmond  "  to  print  the  later  books  of  PolyOUnon  at  Hart's 
Edinburgh  press.  In  the  winter  of  16x8^16x9,  Dnimmond  had 
included  Ben  Jonson  in  his  circle  of  literary  friends,  and  at 
Christmas  1618  was  honoured  with  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  or  more 
from  the  dramatist.  The  account  of  their  convexsations,  long 
supposed  to  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  the  Advocates'  labraxy, 
Edinburgh,  by  David  Laing,  and  was  edited  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society  in  1842  and  printed  by  Gifford  &  Cunningham.  The 
conversations  are  full  of  literary  gossip,  and  embody  Ben's 
opinion  of  himself  and  of  his  host,  whom  he  frankly  told  that 
**  his  verses  were  too  much  of  the  schooles,  and  were  not  after 
the  fancie  of  the  time,"  and  again  that  he  "  was  too  good  and 
simple,  and  that  oft  a  man's  modestie  made  a  fool  of  his  witt." 
But  the  publication  of  what  was  obviously  intended  merely 
for  a  private  journal  has  given  Jonson  an  undeserved  reputation 
for  harsh  judgments,  and  has  cast  blame  on  Dnimmond  for 
blackening  his  guest's  memory. 

In  X623  appeared  the  poet's  fourth  publication,  entitled 
Flowers  of  Sion:  By  William  Drummond  of  Hawihomedenne: 
to  lokich  is  adjoytud  his  Cypresse  Grove.  From  1625  till  X630 
Drummond  was  probably  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  travelling 
on  the  Cbntinent.  In  X627,  however,  he  seems  to  haye  been 
home  for  a  short  time,  as,  in  that  year,  he  appears  in  the  entirely 
new  character  of  the  holder  of  a  patent  for  the  construction  of 
military  machines,  entitled  "Litera  Magistri  Gulielmi  Drummond 
de  Fabrica  Machinarum  Militarium,  Anno  1627."  The  same 
year,  1627,  js  the  date  of  Drummond's  munificent  gift  (referred 
to  above)  of  about  500  volumes  to  the  libraxy  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh. 

In  X630  Drummond  again  began  to  reside  permanently  at 
Hawthomden,  and  in  1632  he  married  Elizabeth  Logan,  by 
whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  X633  Charles 
made  his  coronation- visit  to  Scotland;  and  Drummond's  pen 
was  employed  in  writing  congratulatory  speeches  and  verses. 
As  Drummond  preferred  Episcopacy  to  Presbytery,  and  was  an 
extremely  loyal  subject,  be  supported  Charles's  general  policy, 
though  he  protested  against  the  methods  employed  to  enforce 
it.  When  Lord  Balmcrino  was  put  on  his  trial  on  the  capital 
charge  of  retaining  in  his  possession  a  petition  regarded  as  a 
Ubd  on  the  king's  government,  Drummond  in  an  energetic 
"  Letter  "  (1635)  urg«i  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the  proceedings. 
About  this  time  a  claim  by  the  earl  of  Menteith  to  the  earldom 
of  Stratheam,  which  was  based  on  the  assertion  that  Robert  III., 
husband  of  AnnabcUa  Drummond,  was  illegitimate,  roused  the 
poet's  pride  of  blood  and  prompted  him  to  prepare  an  historical 
defence  of  his  house.  Partly  to  please  his  kinsman  the  earl 
of  Perth,  and  partly  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  the  poet  made 
researches  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  lliis  investigation 
was  the  real  secret  of  Drummond's  interest  in  Scottish  history; 
SBd  so  we  find  that  he  now  began  his  History  of  Scotland  during 
the  Reigns  of  the  Five  Jameses,  a  work  which  did  not  appear  till 
x65S>  And  is  remarkable  only  for  its  good  literary  style.  His  next 
work  was  called  forth  by  the  king's  enforced  submission  to  the 
opfKwtioB  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  It  is  entitled  Irene:  or  a 
Remonstrance  (or  Concord,  A  mity,  and  Love  amongst  His  Majesty's 
Sntjeets  (1638),  and  embodies  Drummond's  political  creed  of 
submission  to  authority  as  the  only  logical  refuge  from  democracy, 
which  he  hated.  In  1639  Drummond  had  to  sign  the  Covenant 
in  self-protection,  but  was  uneasy  under  the  burden,  as  several 
political  squibs  by  him  testify.  In  1643  he  published  Ituafiaxla: 
9r  a  Defence  of  a  Petition  tendered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of 


Scotland  by  certain  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen^  a  political  pamphlet 
in  support  of  those  royalists  in  Scotland  who  wished  to  e^MUse 
the  king's  cause  against  the  English  parliament  Its  burden  is 
an  invective  on  the  intolerance  of  the  then  dominant  Proby- 
terian  clergy. 

His  later  works  may  be  described  briefly  as  royalist  pamphlets, 
written  with  more  or  less  caution,  as  the  times  required.  Drum- 
mond took  the  part  of  Montrose;  and  a  letter  from  the  Royalist 
leader  in  1646  acknowledged  his  services.  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Hamiltons,"  supporting  the 
claiins  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  lead  the  Scottish  army  which 
was  to  release  Charles  I.  It  is  said  that  Drummond's  health 
received  a  severe  shock  when  news  was  brought  of  the  king's 
execution.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  December  1649.  He  was 
buried  in  his  parish  church  of  Lasswade. 

Drummond's  most  important  works  are  the  Cypresse  Grove 
and  the  poems.  The  Cypresse  Grave  exhibits  great  wealth  of 
illustration,  and  an  extraordinary  command  of  musical  English. 
It  is  an  essay  on  the  folly  of  the  fear  of  death.  "This  globe  of 
the  earth,"  says  he,  "  which  seemeth  huge  to  us,  in  respect  of 
the  universe,  and  compared  with  that  wide  pavilion  of  heaven, 
is  less  than  little,  of  no  sensible  quantity,  and  but  as  a  point." 
This  is  one  of  Drummond's  favourite  moods;  and  he  uses 
constantly  in  his  poems  such  phrases  as  "  the  All,"  "  this  great 
All."  Even  in  such  of  his  poems  as  may  be  called  more  distinc- 
tively Christian,  this  philosophic  conception  is  at  work. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  Drummond's  poetry,  as  in  that  of 
his  courtier  contemporaries  Ayton  (9.V.),  Lord  Stirling  and 
others,  is  that  it  manifests  no  characteristic  Scottish  element, 
but  owes  its  birth  and  inspiration  rather  to  the  English  and 
Italian  masters.  Drummond  was  essentially  a  follower  of 
Spenser,  but,  amid  all  his  sensuousness,  and  even  in  those  lines 
most  conspicuously  beautiful,  there  is  a  dash  of  melancholy 
thoughtfulness— a  tendency  deepened  by  the  death  of  his  first 
love,  Mary  Cunningham.  Drummond  was  called  "  the  Scottish 
Petrarch  ";  and  his  soimets;  which  are  the  expression  of  a 
genuine  passion,  stand  far  above  most  of  the  contemporary 
Petrarcan  imitations.  A  remarkable  burlesque  poem  Pclemo- 
Middinia  inter  Vitarvam  et  Nebemam  (printed  anonymously  in 
1684)  liu  l>ccn  persistently,  and  with  good  reason,  ascribed  to 
him.  It  is  a  mock-heroic  tale,  in  dog-Latin,  of  a  country  feud 
on  the  Fifeshire  lands  of  his  old  friends  the  Cunninghams. 

Drummond's  Poems,  with  Cypresse  Grove,  the  History,  and  a  few 
of  the  minor  tracts,  were  collected  in  1656  and  edited  by  Edward 
Phillips,  Milton's  nephew.  The  Works  of  WiUiam  Drummond,  of 
Hawtkornden  (I7i  i).  edited  by  Bishop  Sage  and  Thomas  Ruddiman. 
contains  a  life  by  the  former,  and  some  of  the  poet's  letters.  A 
handsome  edition  of  the  Poems  was  printed  by  the  Maitland  Oub 
in  1832.  Later  editions  are  by  Peter  Cunningham  (1833),  by 
William  R.  Tumbull  in  "  The  Library  of  Old  Authors  "  (1856).  and 
by  W.  C.  Ward  (1894)  for  "  The  Muses'  Library."  The  standard 
biography  of  Drummond  is  by  David  Masson  (1873).  Extracts  from 
the  Hawthomden  MSS.  pecscrved  in  the  Librar)r  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  were  printed  by  David  Laing  luArckaeologia 
Scotica,  vol.  iv. 

DRUNKENNESS,  a  term  signifying  generally  a  state  resulting 
from  excessive  drinking,  and  usually  associated  with  alcoholic 
intoxication,  or  alcohol  poisoning.  It  may  represent  either  an 
act  or  a  habit,  the  latter  consisting  in  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
former.  As  an  act  it  may  be  an  accident,  most  usually  arising 
from  the  incautious  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  commonly  employed 
intoxicating  agents;  as  a  habit  (as  in  the  form  of  chronic 
alcoholism)  it  is  one  of  the  most  degrading  forms  of  vice  which 
can  result  from  the  enfeeblement  of  the  moral  principle  by 
persistent  self-indulgence. 

What  appears  to  be  "intoxication"  may  arise  from  many 
different  causes  {e.g,  epilepsy,  fractured  skull,  intracranial 
haemorrhage,  and  the  toxaemic  coma  of  diabetes  and  uraemia), 
and  the  close  resemblance  between  the  pathological  and  the 
toxic  phenomena  has  been  the  cause  of  many  untoward  accidents. 
Cold  alone  may  produce  such  peculiar  effects  that  Captain  Parry 
said  in  his  Journal,  **  I  cannot  help  thmUng  that  many  a  man 
may  have  been  punished  for  intoxication  who  was  only  suffering 
from  the  benumbing  effects  of  frost;  for  I  have  more  than  once 
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seen  our  people  in  a  state  so  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  most 
stupid  intoxication,  that  I  should  certainly  have  charged  them 
with  the  offence  had  I  not  been  quite  sure  that  no  poasiUe  means- 
were  afforded  them  on  Melville  Island  to  procure  anything 
stronger  than  snow  water."  The  same  confusion  is  frequently 
found  in  cases  which  come  before  the  police-courts,  people  being 
arrested  as  "  drunk  and  disorderly  "  who  can  prove  that  the 
symptoms  were  not  due  to  over-indulgence  in  dtink  at  alL 
Some  individuals  have,  moreover,  a  spedai  idiosyncrasy  or 
susceptibility  to  alcohol,  due  to  heredity  or  to  one  of  the  sequelae 
of  sunstroke  or  cranial  injury.  The  children  of  drunkards  are 
usually  very  susceptible  to  the  poison,  becoming  intoxicated  by 
a  far  smaller  quantity  than  is  needed  by  a  normal  person. 

But,  as  a  rule,  the  phenomena  of  drunkenness  are  actually 
due  to  excessive  consumption  of  some  intoxicating  liquid. 
The  physiological  action  of  all  such  agents  may  be  described  as 
a  cumulative  production  of  paralysis  of  various  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  this  effect  results  only  in  doses  of  a  certain 
amount — a  dose  which  varies  with  the  agent,  the  race  and  the 
individual.  Even  the  cup  so  often  said  to  "  cheer,  but  not 
inebriate,"  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  free  from  the  last- 
named  eiSFect.  Tea-sots  are  well  known  to  be  affected  with 
palpitation  and  irregularity  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  with  more 
or  less  sleeplessness,  mental  irritability  and  muscular  tremors, 
which  in  some  culminate  in  paral3rsis;  while  positive  intoxication 
has  been  known  to  be  the  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  strong  tea. 
In  short,  from  tea  to  haschisch  we  have,  through  hops,  alcohol, 
tobacco  and  opium,  a  sort  of  graduated  scale  of  intoxicants, 
which  stimulate  in  small  doses  and  narcotise  in  larger, — the 
narcotic  dose  having  no  stimulating  properties  whatever,  and 
only  appearing  to  possess  them  from  the  fact  that  the  agent  can 
only  be  gradually  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  the  system  thus 
comes  primarily  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulant  dose.  In 
certain  circumstances  and  with  certain  sgents^-as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chloroform  narcosis— this  precursory  stage  is  capable 
of  being  much  abbreviated,  if  not  altogether  annihilated;  while 
with  other  agents— as  tea— the  narcotic  stage  is  by  no  means 
always  or  readily  produced. 

No  subject  in  modem  times  has  led  to  more  extreme  opinions 
than  this  of  indulgence  in  "  intoxicants  "  to  any  degree  whatever. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  (in  spite  of  apparently  authoriutive 
modem  views  to  the  contrary)  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  the  moderate  use  of. any  one  of  these  agents  as  a  stimulant 
has  any  definite  tendency  to  lead  to  its  abuse;  it  is  otherwise 
with  their  employment  as  narcotics,  which,  once  indulged  in,  is 
almost  certam  to  lead  to  repetition,  and  to  a  more  or  less  rapid 
process  of  degradation,  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  latter  statement  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  former 
English  judge,  who  lived  to  nearly  ninety  years  of  sge,  believed  he 
had  prolonged  his  life  and  add«i  greaUy  to  his  comfort  by  the 
moderate  use  of  ether,  which  he  was  led  to  employ  because 
neither  wine  nor  tobacco  agreed  with  him;  while  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  same  agent  has  given  rise  to  a  most  deleterious  form 
of  dnmkenness,  both  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  in  some  of  the  large 
industrial  centres  in  Great  Britain. 

Various  modem  biologists  have  discussed,  with  more  or  less 
acceptance  in  certain  circles,  the  historical  conditions  in  various 
races  and  in  different  coimtries  as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  in- 
toxicants, and  have  drawn  varying  conclusions  from  their 
theories.  It  has  even  been  contended,  with  much  show  of  leamed 
authority,  that  since  drunkenness  leads  to  disease  and  early 
death,  the  proneness  to  strong  drink  in  the  long  mn  causes  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  and  results  in  a  general  sobering  of  the 
community,  a  race  being  therefore  temperate  in  proportion  to 
its  past  sufferings  through  alcohol.  But  on  this  subject  it  may 
be  said  that,  at  least,  no  agreement  has  been  reached. 

The  effects  of  intoxicants  are  variously  modified  by  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of  the  inebriant. 
When  that  is  alcohol,  its  action  on  an  average  individual  is  first 
to  fill  him  with  a  serene  and  perfect  self-complacency.  His 
feelings  and  faculties  are  exalted  into  a  state  of  great  activity 
and  buoyancy^  sa  that  his  language  becomes  enthusiastic,  and 


his  conversation  vivadoos  if  not  brilliant.  The  senses  graduany 
become  hazy,  a  soft  humming  seems  to  fill  the  pauses  of  the 
conversation,  and  modify  the  tones  of  the  apeaktt,  a  filmy  haze 
obscures  the  vision,  the  head  seems  lighter  than  osoal,  the 
equilibrium  unstable.  By^and-by  objects  appear  double,  or  flit 
confusedly  before  the  eyes;  judgment  is  abdished,  secretive- 
ness  annihilated,  and  the  drunkard  pours  forth  all  that  b 
within  him  with  unrestrained  communicativeDess;  he  becomes 
boisterous,  ridiculous,  and  sinks  at  length  into  a  mere  animal 
Every  one  around  him,  the  very  bouses,  trees,  even  the  earth 
itself,  seem  drunken  and  unstable,  he  alone  sober,  till  at  laat  the 
final  stage  is  reached,  and  he  falls  on  the  ground  inaenable— 
dead  drunk  (alcoholic  coma) — a  state  from  which,  after  profound 
slumber,  he  at  last  awakes  feverish,  exhausted,  sick  and  giddy, 
with  ringing  ears,  a  throbbing  heart  and  a  violent  headache. 

The  poison  primarily  affects  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  cerebro-H>inal  system  are  consecutively  involved,  till 
in  the  state  of  dead-drunkenness  the  only  parts  not  invaded  by 
a  benumbing  paralysis  are  those  automatic  centres  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  which  regulate  and  maintain  the  circulation  and 
respiration.  But  even  these  centres  are  not  unaffected;  the 
paralysis  of  these  as  of  the  other  sections  of  the  ccrebnt-spinal 
system  varies  in  its  incompleteness,  and  at  times  becomes 
complete,  the  coma  of  drunkenness  tenninating  in  death.  More 
usuidly  the  intoxicant  is  gradually  eliminated,  and  the  individual 
restored  to  consciousness,  a  consciousness  disturbed  by  the 
secondaiy  remits  of  the  agent  he  has  abused,  which  vary  with 
the  nature  of  that  agent.  Whether,  however,  directly  or  in- 
directly through  the  nervous  system,  the  stomach  suffers  in 
every  case;  thus  nutrition  is  interfered  with  by  the  defective 
ingestion  of  food,  as  well  as  by  the  mal-assimilation  of  that 
which  is  ingested;  and  from  this  cause,  as  wdl  as  by  the  peculiar 
local  action  of  the  various  poisons,  the  various  organic  degenera- 
tions are  induced  (cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  &c)  which  in  most  cases 
shorten  the  drunkard's  days. 

The  primary  discomforts  of  an  act  of  dnmkenness  are  readily 
removed  for  the  time  by  a  repetition  of  the  cause.  Thus  what 
has  been  an  act  may  readily  become  a  habit,  all  the  more  readily 
that  each  repetition  more  and  more  enfeebles  both  the  will  and 
the  judgment,  till  they  become  utteriy  unfit  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  indulgence  supplied  by  the  knoidedge  of  the 
temporary  relief  to  sideling  wUch  is  sure  to  follow,  and  in  ^ite 
of  the  consciousness  that  Mch  repetition  of  the  act  only  forges 
their  chains  more  tightly.  From  this  condition  there  is  no  hope 
of  relief  but  in  enforced  abstinence;  any  one  in  this  conditioa 
must  be  regarded  as  temporarily  insane  (see  Insanxty  and 
Neuropathology),  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  an  inebriate 
asylum  till  he  regain  sufficient  self-control  to  enable  him  to 
overcome  his  love  for  drink.  Numerous  "  cures  "  have  be«i 
started  in  recent  years,  which  have  often  succeeded  in  individual 
cases.  An  anti-alcohollc  serum  obtained  from  alcoholized 
horses  has  been  advocated  by  Dr  Sapelier. 

For  the  law  concerning  dnmkenness  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Inebkiety,  Law  of.  Its  prevalence  as  a  vice  has  varied  con- 
siderably according  to  the  state  of  education  or  comfort  in 
different  classes  of  sodety.  In  considering  the  extent  to  which 
intemperance  has  prevailed,  the  statistics  of  prosecutions  upon 
which  such  comparisons  are  usually  based  are  far  from  being 
completely  satisfactory,  but,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the 
only  possible  data  for  such  comparisons,  we  are  compdied  to 
accept  them.  The  following  table  gives  the  avtfage  number 
of  persons  per  looo  of  the  population  proceeded  against  for 
drunkenness  in  En^and  and  Wales  for  quinquennial  periods, 
dating  from  1857,  the  first  year  of  the  Judicial  Statistics:— 

1857-1861 428 

1863-1866 4*7^ 

1867-1871 5-47 

1873-1876 7'»3 

1877-1881 7*»5 

I88a-i886 6-90 

1887-1891 6-19 

1893-1896 5-84 

1897-1901 6-4a 

190S-1906 6*51 
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The  fifiues,  it  ivifl  be  seen,  show  a  steady  decline  from  1872- 
1876  (when  the  consumption  of  alcohol  was  quite  abnormal) 
to  1 892-1896.  After  that  year,  however,  the  figures  again  rose. 
The  increase  was  especially  marked  in  1899,  when  a  tide  of 
exceptional  prosperity  was  again  accompanied  by  great  drunken- 
ness.  It  is  also  disquieting  to  discover  that  the  average  number 
of  prosecutions  for  drunkenness  in  the  three  years  1897-1899 
was  51%  higher  than  the  average  for  X857-X86X,  and  35% 
higher  than  the  average  for  1862-1866.  That  the  increase  was 
partly  due  to  more  efficient  police  administration  is  probable, 
but  that  this  is  not  a  complete  exphmation  of  the  figures  is 
made  evident  by  an  analysis  of  the  general  statistics  of  crime 
during  the  same  period,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that,  while 
crime  generally  (excluding  drimkenness)  decreased  28%  in 
England  and  Wales  since  1857-1861,  drunkenness  increased 
51%.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dnmkenness. appears  chiefly  prevalent  in  the  seaport 
and  mining  districts.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  to  the  Wash,  it  will  be  found  that  the  "  black  "  counties, 
without  exception,  Ue  to  the  north-west  of  this  line.  The  worst 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  matter  of  dnmkenness 
are  Northuml^rland,  Durham  and  Gbmorganshire,  while 
Pembrokeshire  and  Lancashire  follow  close  behind.  The  most 
sober  counties,  on  the  other  band,  are  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk, 
Oxfordshire  and  Wiltshire.  Averages  based  upon  the  returns 
of  entire  counties  do  not,  however,  afford  a  complete  guide  to 
the  distribution  of  drunkenness,  inasmuch  as  offences  are  not 
equaDy  distributed  over  the  whole  area  of  a  county.  A  heavy 
ratio  of  drunkenness  in  a  small  district  may  often  give  a  county 
an  unfavourable  position  in  the  general  averages,  notwithstanding 
favourable  conditions  in  the  rest  of  its  area. 

Analysis  of  the  prosecutions  for  drunkenness  shows  that  about 
24%  of  the  total  number  of  offences  are  committed  by  women. 
In  the  larger  towns  the  proportion,  as  a  rule,  is  h^her.  In 
London,  38%  of  the  drunkenness  is  attributable  to  women; 
in  Manchester,  36%;  in  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  32%.  In 
Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  is  only  24%. 
The  much-controverted  question  as  to  whether  intemperance 
is  increasing  among  women  can  hardly,  however,  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  the  criminal  statistics.  So  far  as  these  statistics 
throw  any  light  at  all  upon  the  question,  they  suggest  important 
local  differences.  A  more  direct  clue  is  afforded  by  the  registrar- 
general's  annual  returns  of  deaths  directly  attributed  to  in- 
temperance. The  figures  are  given  below.  In  order  to  eliminate 
acddental  variations,  the  comparison  is  based  upon  the  average 
mortality  during  consecutive  periods:— 


Years. 

Average  No.  of  deaths 
(England  and  Wales). 

Males 
per  cent. 

Females 
per  cent. 

1877-1881 
1882-1886 
1887-1891 
1892-1896 

1897-1899 
1899 

1071 
1320 
1710 
2044 

2577 
2871 

It 

61 
60 

3« 

39 
39 
40 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1904,  out  of  26,426  deaths  from 
alcoholism,  59-34%  were  males  and  40-66%  females. 

The  figures  are  certainly  striking.  They  show,  it  will  be  noticed, 
that  out  of  every  xoo  deaths  from  alcoholic  excess  in  England 
and  Wales  women  contributed  nine  more  at  the  end  of  the 
century  then  they  did  in  1880.  If,  instead  of  taking  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  we  take  the  ratio  per  million  person^  living, 
the  increase  is  seen  even  more  clearly: — 


Years. 

.    Males  per 
million  living. 

Females  per 
million  living. 

1877-1881 
1882-1886 
1887-1891 
1892-1896 
1897-1899 
1899 

60 
67 

79 
86 

103 
112 

25 
32 
42 

11 

70 

It  appears  that,  while  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  alcoholic 
excess  increased  87%  among  males  during  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  century,  among  females  it  increa9ed  by  no  less 
than  180%. 

Sec  also  Liquor  Laws  and  Tkmpbrance. 

DRURY,  SIR  WILUAH  (1527-1579),  English  statesman  and 
soldier,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Drury  of  Hedgcrley  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  grandson  of  another  Sir  Robert  Drury  (d.  1536), 
who  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1495.  He  was 
bom  at  Hawstead  in  Suffolk  on  the  2nd  of  October  1527,  and 
was  educated  at  (jonville  Hall,  Cambridge.  Fighting  in  France, 
Drury  was  taken  prisoner  in  1544;  then  after  his  release  he 
helped  Lord  Russell,  afterwards  earl  of  Bedford,  to  quell  a  rising 
in  Devonshire  in  1549,  but  he  did  not  come  to  the  front  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1559  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
report  on  the  condition  of  Scottish  politics,  and  five  years 
bkter  he  became  marshal  and  deputy-governor  of  Berwick.  Again 
in  Scotland  in  January  1570,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
regent  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Murray,  was  proceeding  to  keep 
an  appointment  with  Drury  in  Linlithgow  when  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  it  was  probably  intended  to  murder  the  English 
envoy  also.  After  this  event  Drury  led  two  raids  into  Scotland ; 
at  least  thrice  he  went  to  that  country  on  more  peaceable  errands, 
during  which,  however,  his  life  was  continually  in  danger  from 
assassins;  and  he  commanded  the  force  which  compelled 
Edinburgh  Castle  to  surrender  in  May  1573.  In  1576  he  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  president  of  Munster,  where  his  stern  rule 
was  very  successftil,  and  in  1578  he  became  lord  justice  to  the 
Irish  council,  taking  the  chief  control  of  affairs  after  the  departure 
of  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  The  rising  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  had 
just  broken  out  when  Sir  William  died  in  October  1579. 

Dniry's  letters  to  Lord  Burghlcy  and  others  are  invaluable  for  the 
story  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland  at  this  time. 

DRUSB8,  or  Druzes  (Arab.  Z>rta),  a  people  of  mid-Syria  (for 
the  derivation  of  the  name  see  History  section  below) ,  distributed 
nowadays  into  three  isolated  groups,  of  which  the  most  numerous 
inhabits  Jcbel  Hauran  (Jebd  Druz),  E.  of  Jordan  (about  55,000) ; 
the  second,  the  catas  of  Shuf  and  Metn  in  Lebanon  (about 
50,000);  the  third,  the  cazas  of  Hasbeya,  Rasheya,  W.  al  Ajem, 
Homs,  Hamadiyeh  and  Selimiyeh  in  Anti-Lebanon  and  Hermon 
(about  45,000).  The  first  group,  which  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  migrants  from  the  second,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
privileged  Lebanon  province  (1861)  under  Christian  auspices, 
lives  apart  from.  oUier  peoples  in  semi-independence.  The 
second  is  now  confined  to  the  southern  Lebanon,  and  even  there 
is  greatly  outnumbered  by  Maronitcs,  who,  in  the  whole  "  Moun- 
tain," stand  to  Druses  as  9  to  2.  The  third  is  counterbalanced 
everywhere  by  a  brge  population  of  Moslem  and  Orthodox 
Ssrrians.  The  Hauran,  therefore,  has  become  the  stronghold 
of  the  Druses,  offering  nowadays  the  best  field  for  studying 
their  peculiar  customs  and  religion;  and  the  group  there  still 
increases  at  the  expwnse  of  the  other  groups,  despite  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Ottoman  government  to  check  Druse  migration 
by  both  condh'atory  and  repressive  measures.  The  actual 
distinction  of  the  Druses,  as  a  racial  um'ty,  despite  their  disper- 
sion, depends  so  exclusively  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  common 
religion,  that  it  will  be  well  at  once  to  give  an  account  of  Druse 
creed  and  practice  as  they  are  understood  to  stand  at  the  present 
day.  How  this  religion  may  have  grown  up  and  come  to  be 
theirs  will  be  considered  later. 

Religion. — Druse  religion  is  a  secret  faith,  and  the  follonring 
account  is  giyen  with  all  reserves.  There  are  many  indications 
that  a  more  primitive  cult,  containing  elements  of  Nature 
worship,  preceded  it,  and  still  survives  in  the  popular  practices 
of  the  more  remote  Druse  districts,  e.g.  in  the  eastern  Hauran. 
The  Muwahkidin  (Unitarians),  as  the  Druses  call  themselves, 
believe  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  God,  indefinable,  incom- 
prehensible, ineffable,  passionless.  He  has  made  himself  known 
to  men  by  successive  incarnations,  of  which  the  last  was  Hakim, 
the  sixth  Fatimite  caliph.  How  many  these  incarnations  have 
been  is  stated  variously;  but  seventy,  one  for  each  period  of 
the  world,  seems  the  best-attested  number.    Jesus  apper^  *^ 
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be  accepted  as  one  such  incarnation,  but  not  Mahomet,  although 
it  is  agreed  that,  in  his  time,  the  "  Universal  Intelligence  " 
(see  later)  was  made  flesh,  in  the  person  of  Mikdad  al-Aswad. 
No  further  incarnation  can  now  take  place:  in  Hakim  a  final 
appeal  was  made  to  mankind,  and  after  the  door  of  mercy  had 
stood  open  to  all  for  twenty-six  years,  it  was  finally  and  for  ever 
closed.  When  the  tribulation  of  the  faithful  has  reached  its 
height,  Hakim  will  reappear  to  conquer  the  world  and  render 
his  religion  supreme.  Druses,  believed  to  be  dispersed  in  China, 
will  return  to  Syria.  The  combined  body  of  the  Faithful  will 
take  Mecca,  ^nd  finally  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  world  will  accept 
the  Faith.  The  first  of  the  creatures  of  God  is  the  Universal 
Intelligence  or  Spirit,  impersonated  in  Hamza,  Hakim's  vizier. 
This  Spirit  was  the  creator  of  all  subordinate  beings,  and  alone 
has  immediate  communion  with  the  Deity.  Next  in  rank,  and 
equally  supporting  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  are  four  Minister- 
ing Spirits,  the  Soul,  the  Word,  the  Ri^t  Wing  and  the  Left 
Wing,  who,  in  Hakim's  time,  were  embodied  respectively  in 
Ismael  Darazi,  Mahommed  ibn  Wabab,  Selama  ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahal  and  Baha  ud-Din;  and  beneath  these  again  are  q;>iritual 
agents  of  various  ranks.  The  material  world  is  an  emanation 
from,  and  a  "  mirror  "  of,  the  Divine  Intelligence.  The  number 
of  human  beings  admits  neither  of  increase  nor  of  decrease, 
and  a  regular  process  of  metempsychosis  goes  on  continually. 
The  souls  of  the  virtuous  pass  after  death  into  ever  new  incar- 
nations of  greater  perfection,  till  at  last  they  reach  a  point  at 
which  they  can  be  re-absorbed  into  the  Deity  itself;  those  of 
the  wicked  may  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  camels  or  dogs.  All 
previous  religions  are  mere  types  of  the  true,  and  their  sacred 
books  and  observances  are  to  be  interpreted  allegorically.  The 
Gospel  and  the  Koran  are  both  regarded  as  inspired  books,  but 
not  as  religious  guides.  The  latter  function  is  performed  solely 
by  the  Druse  Scriptures.  As  the  admission  of  converts  is  no 
longer  permitted,  the  faithful  are  enjoined  to  keep  their  doctrine 
secret  from  the  profane;  and  in  order  that  their  allegiance  may 
not  bring  them  into  danger,  they  are  allowed  (like  Persian 
mystics)  to  make  outward  profession  of  whatever  religion  is 
dominant  around  them.  To  this  latter  indulgence  is  to  be 
attributed  the  apparent  indifi[erentism  which  leads  to  their 
joining  Moslems  in  prayers  andablutions,orsprinklingthemselves 
with  holy  water  in.  Maronite  churches.  Obedience  is  required 
to  the  seven  commandments  of  Hamza,  the  first  knd  greatest 
of  which  enjoins  truth  in  words  (but  only  those  of  Druse  speaking 
with  Druse);  the  second,  watchfulness  over  the  safety  of  the 
brethren;  the  third,  absolute  renunciation  of  every  other 
religion;  the  fourth,  complete  separation  from  aU  who  are  in 
error;  the  fifth,  recognition  of  the  unity  of  "  Our  Lord  "  in  all 
ages;  the  sixth,  complete  resignation  to  his  will;,  and  the 
seventh,  complete  obedience  to  his  orders.  Prayer,  however, 
is  regarded  as  an  impertinent  interference  with  the  Creator; 
white,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  the  fatalistic  predestination 
of  Mahommedanism,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  distinctly 
maintained.  Not  only  is  the  charge  of  secrecy  rigidly  obeyed 
in  regard  to  the  alien  world,  but  full  initiation  into  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  the  creed  is  permitted  only  to  a  special  class  desig- 
nated Akils,  (Arabic  MA/,  intcUigcnce),  in  contradistinction  from 
whom  all  other  members  of  the  Druse  community,  whatever 
may  be  their  position  or  attainments,  are  called  JaJid,  the 
Ignorant.  About  15  %  of  the  adult  population  belong  to  the 
order  of  Akils.  Admission  is  granted  to  any  Druse  of  either 
sex  who  expresses  wrillingness  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
society,  and  during  a  year  of  probation  gives  sufficient  proof  of 
sincerity  and  stability  of  purpose.  There  appears  to  be  no 
formal  distinction  of  rank  among  the  various  members;  and 
though  the  amir,  Beshir  Shehab,  used  to  appoint  a  sheikh  of  the 
Akils,  the  person  thus  distinguished  obtained  no  primacy  over 
his  fellows.  Exceptional  influence  depends  upon'  exceptional 
sanctity  or  ability.  All  are  required  to  abstain  from  tobacco 
and  wine;  the  women  used  not  to  be  allowed  to  wear  gold  or 
silver,  or  silk  or  brocade,  but  this  rule  is  commonly  broken  now; 
and  although  neither  celibacy  nor  retirement  from  the  affairs 
of  the  world  is  either  imperative  or  customary,  unusual  respect 


is  shown  to  those  who  voluntarily  submit  themsdves  to  ascetic 
discipline.  While  the  Akils  mingle  frankly  with  the  comm<m 
people,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  clerical  pretension,  they 
are  none  the  less  careful  to  maintain  their  privileges.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  wearing  of  a  white  turt>an,  emblematic 
of  the  purity  of  their  life.  Their  food  must  be  purchased  with 
money  lawfully  acquired;  and  lest  they  should  unwittingly 
partake  of  any  that  is  ceremom*aIly  unclean,  they  require  those 
Jahels,  whose  hospitality  they  share,  to  supply  their  wazUs  fn>m 
a  store  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use.  llie  ideal  AkH  is  grave, 
calm  and  dignified,  with  an  infinite  capacity  of  keeping  a  secret, 
and  a  devotion  that  knows  no  limits  to  the  interests  of  his 
creed.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  commencement  of  the  wvekly 
day  of  rest,  the  members  of  the  order  meet  together  in  the 
various  districts,  probably  for  the  reading  of  their  sacred  books 
and  consultation  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  or  political  import- 
ance. Their  meeting-houses,  kkalwast  are  plain,  unomiimented 
edifices.  These  have  property  attached  to  them,  the  revcmscs 
of  which  are  consecrated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  demands 
of  hospitaUty.  In  the  eastern  Hauran,  there  are  hill-top 
shrines  containing  each  a  black  stone,  on  which  rugs,  &c.,  are 
hung,  and  these  seem  to  perpetuate  features  of  pre-Islamic 
Arabian  cult,  including  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  eg.  goats.  They 
are  held  in  reverence  by  the  Bedouins.  The  women  assemble 
in  the  khalwas  at  the  same  time  as  the  men,  a  part  of  the  space 
being  fenced  off  for  them  by  a  semi-transparent  black  veil. 
Even  while  the  Akils  are  assembled,  strangers  are  readily  enough 
admitted  to  the  khaiwas;  but  as  long  as  these  are  present  the 
ordinary  ceremonies  are  neglected,  and  the  Koran  takes  the 
place  of  the  Druse  Scriptures.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted 
that  the  image  of  a  calf  is  kept  in  a  niche,  and  traces  <rf  phallic 
and  gynaecocratic  worship  have  been  vaguely  suspected; 
but  there  is  no  authentic  information  in  support  of  either  state- 
ment. The  calf,  if  calf  there  be,  is  probably  a  symbol  of  the 
execrable  heresy  of  Darazi,  who  is  frequently  styled  the  calf  by 
his  Orthodox  opponents.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  suspidcm 
as  well  as  of  superstition;  and  accordingly  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  the  Lebanon  have  long  been  persuaded  that  the 
Druses  in  their  secret  assemblies  are  guilty  of  the  most  nefarious 
practices.  For  this  allegation,  so  frequently  repeated  by  Euro- 
pean writers,  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  sacred  books  of  the  religion  contain  moral  teaching  of  a 
high  order  on  the  whole. 

As  a  formulated  creed,  the  Druse  system  is  not  a  thousand 
years  old.  In  the  year  a.d.  996  (3S6  a.h.)  Hakim  BiamrilUhi 
(i.e.  he  who  judges  by  the  command  of  God),  sixth  of  the  Fatimtie 
caliphs  (third  in  Egypt),  began  to  reign;  and  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  he  indulged  in  a  tyranny  at  once  so  terrible 
and  so  fantastic  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his 
insanity.  He  beh'eved  that  he  held  direct  intercourse  with  the 
deity,  or  even  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence; and  in  a.d.  xoi6  (407  a.h.)  his  claims  were  made  known 
in  the  mosque  at  Cairo,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Ismael  Darazi.  The  people  showed  such  bitter  hostility  to  the 
new  gospel  that  Darazi  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight; 
but  even  in  absence  he  was  faithful  to  his  god,  and  succeeded 
in  winning  over  certain  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Lebanon.  AcoMd- 
ing  to  the  Druses,  this  great  conversion  took  place  in  aj>.  X019 
(410  A.H.)'  Meanwhile  the  endeavours  of  the  caliph  to  get 
his  divinity  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Cairo  continued 
The  advocacy  of  Hasan  ibn  Haidara  Fergani  was  without 
avail;  but  in  1017  (408  A.11.)  the  new  religion  found  a  more 
successful  apostle  in  the  person  of  Hamza  ibn  Ali  ibn  Ahmed, 
a  Persian  mystic,  felt-maker  by  trade,  who  became  Hakim's 
vizier,  gave  form  and  substance  to  his  creed,  and  by  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  its  various  dogmas  to  the  prejudices  of  existing 
sects,  finally  enlisted  an  extensive  body  of  adherents.  In  zozo 
(411  A.H.)  the  caliph  was  assassinated  by  contrivance  of  his 
sister  Sitt  ul-MuIk;  but  it  was  given  out  by  Hamza  that  he  had 
only  withdrawn  for  a  season,  and  his  followers  were  ena}urage  J  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  his  triumphant  return.  Darazi« 
who  had  acted  independently  in  his  apostolate,  was  branded 
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by  Hamn  as  a  heretic,  and  thus,  by  a  curious  anomaly,  he  is 
actually  held  in  detestation  by  the  very  sect  which  perhaps 
bears  his  name.  The  propagation  of  the  faith  in  accordance 
with  Hamza's  initiation  was  undertaken  by  Ismael  ibn  Mahom- 
med  Tamimi,  Mahommed  ibn  Wahab,  Abul-Khair  Sekima  ibn 
Abd  al-Wahal  ibn  Samurri,  and  Moktana  Baha  ud-Din,  the 
last  of  whom  became  known  by  his  writings  from  Constantinople 
to  the  borders  of  India.  In  two  letters  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors Constantino  VIII.  and  Michael  the  Paphlagonian  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Messiah  reappeared 
in  the  person  of  Hamza. 

It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  segregation  of  the 
Driises  as  a  people  dates  only  from  the  adoption  of  Hamza's 
creed.  But  when  it  is  recalled  that  other  inhabitants  of  the 
same  mountain  sjrstcm,  e.g.  the  Maronites,  the  Ansarieh,  the 
M  eta  wall  and  the  "  IsroaMlitcs,"  also  profess  creeds  which,  like 
the  Druse  ^stem,  differ  from  Sunni  Islam  in  the  important 
feature  of  admitting  incarnations  of  the  Deity,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  suspect  that  Hamza's  emissaries  only  gave  definition  and 
form  to  beliefs  long  established  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Many 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Druse  theology  belong  to  a  common 
West  Asiatic  stock;  but  the  peculiar  history  of  the  Mountain 
is  no  doubt  responsible  for  beliefs,  held  elsewhere  by  different 
peoples,  being  combined  there  in  a  single  creed.  Some  allowance, 
too,  must  be  made  for  the  probability  that  Hamza's  system  owed 
something  to  doctrines  Christian  and  other,  with  which  the  metro- 
politan position  of  Cairo  brought  Fatimite  society  into  contact. 

History There  is  good  reason  to  regard  the  Druses  as,  racially, 

a  mixture  of  refugee  stocks,  in  which  the  Arab  largely  predomi- 
nates, grafted  on  to  an  original  mountain  population  of  Aramaic 
blood  and  Incamationist  tendencies.  The  latter  is  represented 
more  purely  by  the  Maronites  (g.v.).  The  native  tradition 
regkrds  an  immigration  of  Hira  Arabs  into  S.  Lebanon,  under 
Khalid  ibn  Walid  in  the  gth  century,  as  the  beginning  of  Druse 
distinctiveness  and  power;  but  it  also  accepts  Turkoman  and 
Kurdish  elements  in  the  original  Druse  state.  About  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  later  (in  the  reign  of  Saladin),  it  believes  that 
Hermon  was  colonized  by  a  population  of  15,000  Hira  and 
Yemenite  Arabs,  who  had  sojourned  awhile  in  Hauran.  The 
name  Druse  is  met  with  first  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (c.  a.d.  x  170), 
and  its  origin  has  been  much  disputed.  Some  authorities  see 
in  it  a  descriptive  epithet,  derived  from  Arabic  darasa  (those 
who  read  the  Book),  or  darisa  (those  in  possession  of  Truth) 
or  dttrs  (the  cUter  or  initiated);  but  more  connect  it  with  the 
name  of  the  first  missionary,  Ismael  Darazi. 

As  soon  as  wc  begin  to  know  anything  of  the  Druses  they  were 
living  in  a  feudal  state  of  society,  as  village  commimities  under 
skeikhSf  themselves  generally  subordinate  to  one  or  more  amirs. 
In  the  time  of  the  first  crusades  the  main  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arslan  family,  which,  however,  suffered  so  severely  in 
wars  with  the  Franks,  that  it  was  superseded  by  the  Tnuhs,  who, 
holding  Beirut  and  nearly  all  the  Phoenician  coast,  came  into 
conflict  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt.  One  of  these  latter,  Malik 
Ashraf,  about  a.d.  1300,  forced  outward  compliance  with  Sunni 
Islam  on  the  Mountain,  after  defeating  the  Druses  at  Ain  Sofar. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Moan  family,  lately  immigrant  from 
N.  Arabia,  was  growing  in  power,  and  throwing  in  its  lot  with  the 
Osmanli  invaders  in  the  reign  of  Selim  I.,  it  was  promoted  to  the 
supreme  amirate  about  151 7.  Fakr  ud-Din  Maan  II.  increased 
Druse  dominion  until  it  included  all  the  N.  Syrian  region  from 
the  edge  of  the  Antioch  plain  to  Acre,  with  part  of  the  eastern 
desert,  dominated  by  his  castle  at  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  and  the 
important  towns  of  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Beirut  and  Saida;  and 
forming  further  ambitious  designs,  he  intrigued  with  Christians 
and  broke  with  the  Turks.  In  1614  the  pasha  of  Damascus 
moved  against  him  with  a  large  force,  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
from  Syria.  He  sought  the  courts  of  Tuscany  and  Naples  and 
tried  to  enlist  Frank  sympathies,  inventing  (probably)  the 
curious  myth,  so  often  credited  since,  that  the  Druses  are  of 
crusading  origin  and  owe  their  name  to  the  counts  of  Dreux.^ 

■  Sophisticated  Druses  still  Bomctimcs  claim  connexion  ^th 
Rcwtcruciaas,  and  a  special  rcLation  to  Scottish  freemasons. 


He  landed  again  at  Saida  in  161Q  and  recovered  his  old  position. 
But  in  1633  Kuchuk  Ahmed  Pasha  was  sent  against  him  with 
a  large  army,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  him  with  his  sons. 
The  family  was  sent  to  Cbnstantinople,  and  two  years  later 
strangled.  The  dynasty  struggled  on  till  the  end  of  the  century, 
amid  civil 'war,  in  whidi  the  parties  seem  to  have  been  divided 
by  the  eariier  Arab  factions  of  Kaisites  (Qaisites)  and  Yemenites, 
the  Maan  belonging  to  the  latter. 

The  Shehab  family,  originally  Hira  Arabs,  which  had  governed 
Hauran  under  the  early  cah'phs  of  Damascus,  and  thereafter 
held  power  in  Hermon,  intermarried  with  the  Maan;  and  in  the 
latter's  day  of  weakness  sided  with  the  Kaisi  faction  and  obtained 
the  supreme  amirate  of  the  Mountain.  But  it  appears  never  to 
have  professed  the  Druse  creed,  remaining  Sunnite.  Haidar 
Shehab,  third  of  the  line,  inflicted  a  notable  defeat  on  the  pasha  of 
Saida  (capital  of  an  Ottoman  eyalet  since  x688)  and  the  Yemenite 
Drtises  at  Ain  Dara,  near  Zahleh,  in  1711,  and  proceeded  to 
consolidate  Shehab  power,  breaking  up  the  old  feudal  society 
and  substituting  for  the  sheikhs  mukatajis  (tax-contractors), 
who  had  penal  jurisdiction.  The  Yemenite  Druses  thereupon 
emigrated  in  large  numbers  to  the  Hauran,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Druse  power  there.  The  Turks  recognized  the  status  quo, 
and  made  terms  with  the  Shehab  amir  in  1748;  but  his  power 
was  none  too  well  secured  against  the  opposition  of  the  Kurdish 
JumUat  family,  even  though  he  was  supported  by  the  Talhuk, 
Abd  al-iialik  and  Yezbeki  families;  and  it  appears  that  some 
members  of  the  Shehab  joined  the  Maronite  faith  in  the  middle 
of  the  i8th  centiuy,  causing  a  suspicion  of  secret  apostasy  to 
fall  on  all  the  family. 

It  is  said  that  the  amir  Beshir,  who  succeeded  about  1786,  was 
himself  a  crypto-Christian.  This  remarkable  man,  who  ruled 
the  Mountain  for  fifty-four  years,  maintained  his  power  by  taking 
the  side  of  one  rebel  pasha  after  another,  betraying  each  in  turn, 
and  cultivating  relations  with  European  admirals.  His  earliest 
ally  was  Ahmed  "  Jezzar,"  who  established  himself  in  Acre  in 
contumacious  independence  late  in  the  i8th  century.  Beshir 
supported  Jezzar  against  Napoleon  in  1799  and  earned  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Falling  out  with  Jezzar,  Beshir 
fled  to  Cairo  in  1805,  attached  himself  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
returned  to  take  up  the  reins.  Once  more  chased  out  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  again  in  the  Mountain  in  1823,  allied  with  Abdallah, 
on  whom  Jezzar's  mantle  had  ultimately  fallen  at  Acre,  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  "  English  Princess," 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  He  now  finally  worsted  the  Jumblat. 
The  invasion  of  Syria  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1S31  caused  Beshir  to 
desert  Abdallah  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  Ibrahim  Pasha;  but 
he  was  not  cordially  followed  by  the  Druses  in  general,  and  had 
good  excuse  for  revolt  in  1839,  and  intrigue  with  the  British 
admiral  in  1840.  Ibrahim,  however,  by  his  possession  of  Druse 
hostages,  restrained  the  amir,  and  after  the  bombardment  of 
Acre,  the  Turks  called  him  to  account  for  his  record  of  rebellion 
and  treachery.  He  fled  to  Malta  on  a  British  ship,  but  was 
induced  to  go  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  1851. 

His  successor,  Beshir  al-Kassim,  openly  joined  the  Maronites, 
and  instigating  these  against  the  malcontents  of  his  own  people, 
brought  enmities,  which  had  been  growing  for  a  century,  to  a 
head,  and  initiated  a  devastating  internecine  warfare  which  was 
to  continue  for  twenty  years.  The  state  of  the  Lebanon  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last,  in  Januar>'  1843,  the  Turkish 
government  appointed  Omar  Pasha  as  administrator  of  the 
Druses  and  Maronites,  with  a  council  of  four  chiefs  from  each 
party;  but  the  pasha,  attempting  to  effect  a  disarming,  was 
besieged  in  November  in  the  castle  of  Beit  ed-Din  by  the  Druses 
under  Shibli  el-Arrian.  At  the  instigation  of  the  European 
powers  he  was  recalled  in  December,  and  the  Druses  and  Maro- 
nites were  placed  under  separate  kaimakams  (governors),  who, 
it  was  stipiUated,  were  not  to  be  of  the  family  of  Shehab.  Dis- 
turbances again  broke  out  in  1845,  the  native  mukatajis  refusing 
to  obey  the  kaimakams.  The  Maronites  flew  to  arms,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Turks  their  opponents  carried  the  day. 
A  superfidal  pacification  effected  by  Shckib  Effendi,  the  O** 
commissioner,  lasted  only  till  his  departure;  and  t^ 
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was  obliged  to  despatch  a  force  of  12,000  men  to  the  Lebanon. 
Forty  of  the  chiefs  were  seized,  the  people  was  nominally  dis- 
armed, and  in  1846  a  new  constitution  was  inaugurated,  by 
which  the  kaimakam  was  to  be  assisted  by  two  Druses,  two 
Maronltes,  four  Greeks,  two  Turks  and  one  Metawali.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain:  the  conflict  was  continued  through  1858, 
1859  and  x86o;  and  the  disturbance  culminated  in  the  famous 
Damascus  massacre  (see  Syria).  The  European  powers  now 
determined  to  interfere;  and,  by  a  protocol  of  the  3rd  of  May 
x86o,  it  was  decided  that  the  Lebanon  should  be  occupied  by  a 
force  of  20,000  men,  of  whom  half  were  to  be  French.  A  body 
of  troops  was  accordingly  landed  on  the  x6th  of  August  under 
General  Beaufort  d'Hautpoul;  and  Fuad  Pasha,  who  had  been 
appointed  Turkish  commissioner  with  full  powers,  proceeded 
to  bring  the  leaders  of  the  massacres  to  justice.  The  French 
occupation  continued  till  the  5th  of  June  x86z,  and  the  French 
and  English  squadrons  cruised  on  the  coast  for  several  months 
after.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  European 
powers  the  Porte  determined  to  appoint  a  Christian  governor 
not  belonging  to  the  district,  and  independent  of  the  pasha  of 
Beirut,  to  hold  ofBce  for  three  years.  The  choice  fell  on  Daud 
Pasha,  an  Armenian  Catholic,  who  was  installed  on  the  4th  of 
July.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  and  especially  the  ambitious 
conduct  of  the  Maronite  Jussuf  Karam,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
order;  and  by  the  formation  of  a  military  force  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lebanon  he  rendered  unnecessary  the  presence 
of  the  Turkish  soldiery. 

The  privileged  province  of  Lebanon  (q.v.)  was  finally  con- 
stituted by  the  Organic  Statute  of  the  6th  of  September  1864, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Lebanon  Druses  is  one  of 
gradual  withdrawal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state,  in  which 
they  see  their  ancient  independence  irretrievably  compromised, 
and  their  religion  subordinated  to  Christian  supremacy.  Many 
now  emigrate,  when  occasion  offers,  to  America. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hauran,  the  old  scat  of  the  Shehab  family 
and  Hcrmon  Druses,  had  been  steadily  receiving  a  Druse  influx, 
since  the  day  of  Ain  Dara  (see  above).  Towards  the  close  of  the 
i8th  century  some  600  families  left  Lebanon  for  the  Hauran, 
in  discontent  with  the  rule  of  the  Shehab  dynasty,  and  their 
place  and  property  were  taken  by  X500  families  driven  out  of 
Jcbel  Ansarieh  by  Topal  Ali  in  181  x.  The  Hauran  Druses 
increased  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to  7000  souls.  They 
had  successfully  resisted  Ibrahim,  the  Egjrptian,  in  1839  in  the 
Lija,  and  asserted  complete  independence  of  the  Turks,  living 
under  a  theocratic  government  directed  by  the  chief  Akil  in 
Suweda.  A  great  effort,  made  by  Kibrisli  Pasha  in  1852  to 
subdue  the  Hauran,  came  to  nothing.  In  1879  the  population 
numbered  20,000,  and  by  a  murderous  raid  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Midhat  Pasha,  then  vali  of  the  province  of  Syria.  After 
experiencing  one  disaster  he  defeated  their  forces  and  imposed  a 
kaimakam^  at  first  drawn  from  the  Talhuks,  but  subsequently 
chosen  from  the  Atrash  family  of  KunawaL  But  the  Druses 
still  refused  to  pay  taxes,  to  serve  in  the  Ottoman  army,  or  to 
recognize  the  kaimakam,  and  maintained  their  contumacy  under 
the  lead  of  the  Jumblat,  till  1896;  when,  as  the  result  of  a 
military  expedition  under  Tahir  Pasha  and  a  great  defeat  at 
Ijun,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  under  which  the  Druses 
agreed  to  pay  taxes,  but  to  serve  in  their  own  territory  only  as  a 
frontier  guard.  The  government  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
mutessarif  resident  at  Sheikh  Saad,  under  whom  are  kaimakams 
at  Suweda  and  Salkhad.  Since  that  epoch  there  has  been 
comparative  peace  between  the  Druses  and  the  government, 
largely  because  the  latter,  having  learned  wisdom,  leaves  the 
people  very  much  to  itself,  maintaining  only  a  small  garrison  of 
regular  troops,  and  enlisting  Druse  police  for  service  in  Jebel 
Druz  itself.  The  Druses  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  feuds 
with  the  Bedouins  of  the  E.  Desert  as  they  will,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  disturb  western  districts.  With  the  recent  opening  out 
of  the  W.  Hauran  by  railway,  the  Druse  sheikhs  are  begiiming 
to  acquire  commercial  ambitions,  and  to  desire  peace. 

The  Hauran  Druses  are  a  vigorous,  independent  folk,  with  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  courage,  very  astute,  and  hospitable 


to  Europeans,  especially  the  British,  with  whom  they  have  aa 
old  tradition  of  friendship.  But,  like  most  persecuted  but  semi- 
independent  peoples,  they  are  both  cruel,  and,  by  our  standards, 
treacherous.  They  are  a  handsome  race,  the  women  being  often 
beautiful.  The  latter  no  longer  carry  the  head-horn  which  used 
to  support  the  veil  dropped  over  the  face  out  of  doors.  But 
their  dress  is  still  black  with  the  exception  of  red  slippers,  and 
the  veil  is  never  abandoned,  not  even,  it  is  said,  during  sleep. 
An  English  lady,  who  has  been  much  among  them,  states  that 
the  Druse  women  of  the  Hauran  never  unveiled  before  her. 
The  men  wear  a  iarbusk  with  white  roll,  a  blade  under-xobe 
with  white  girdle,  a  short  loose  jacket,  and  when  necessary  an 
aba  or  parti-colourcd  cloak  over  aU.  They  go  habitually  armed 
with  scimitar  and  half-moon  axe,  besides  gun  or  rifle. 

Polygamy  is  forbidden.  Marriage  retains  certain  traces  of 
the  original  system  of  capture;  but  Druse  women  enjoy  much 
consideration,  and  are  comparatively  well  educated,  dignified 
and  free  in  their  bearing  in  spite  of  their  close  veiling.  As  has 
been  stated  above,  they  join  the  men  in  religious  functions. 
Divorce  is  easy  and  can  be  initiated  by  the  woman;  but  re- 
marriage of  the  pair  can  only  be  effected  by  the  good  ofl&cxs 
of  a  proxy  (as  in  Moslem  societies,  after  a  third  divorce).  Burial 
takes  place  in  family  mausoleums,  walled  up  after  each  interment ; 
but  Akils  are  buried  in  their  own  houses.  The  body  is  bid  on  its 
side,  with  its  face  to  the  south  (Mecca). 

Education  is  widely  spread,  and  there  is  a  considerable  lupous 
literature,  much  of  which  is  known  in  Europe.  A  copy  <rf'the 
Book  of  the  Testimonies  to  Uie  Mysteries  of  the  Unity,  consisting 
of  seventy  treatises  in  four  folio  volumes,  was  found  in  the 
house  of  the  chief  Akil  at  Bakhlin,  and  presented  in  1700  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  NusraUa  ibn  Gilda,  a  Syrian  doctor.  Other 
manuscripts  are  to  be  found  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican,  at  Oxford 
in  the  Bodleian,  at  Vieium,  at  Leiden,  at  Upsala  and  at  Muxuch; 
and  Dr  J.  L.  Porter  got  possession  of  seven  standard  works  of 
Druse  theology  while  at  Damascus.  The  Munich  collection  was 
presented  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  by  Clot  Bey,  the  chief  physician 
in  the  Egyptian  army  during  its  occupation  of  Syria;  and  for  a 
number  of  the  other  manuscripts  we  are  indebted  to  the  dder 
Niebuhr.  A  history  of  the  Druse  nation  by  the  amir  Haidar 
Shehab  is  quoted  by  Urouhart. 

Bibliography.— Adier.  Druze  Catechism,"  in  Museum  Cufcum 
Borgianum  (1782)  ;■  Silvcstre  dc  Sacy,  Exposi  de  la  rdigion  des  Druses 
(1838) ;  Ph.  woI(t,  Reise  in  das  gelobte  Land,  and  Die  Drusen  und  ikre 
Vorldufer  (1843);  C.  H.  Churchill.  Ten  Years'  Residence  in  Mount 
Lebanon  (%  vols.,  1853) ;  G.  W.  Chasseaud,  The  Druaes  of  (he  Lebanon 
(185s);  E.  G.  Ray,  VoyajM  dans  te  Haourant  exUute  pendant  Us 
annces  i8s7  et  1858;  C.  H.  Churchill,  The  Druses  and  Marenites 
under  the  Turkish  Rule  from  1840  to  i860  (London,  1862) ;  H.  Guys, 
Le  Theogonie  des  Druses  (1863),  and  La  Nation  Druse  (1864); 
M.  von  Oppenheim,  Vom  Mittelmeer,  &c  (1899) ;  Gertrude  L.  Bell, 
The  Desert  and  the  Sown  (1907).  (D.  G.  H.;  G.  Ba.) 

DRUSIUS  (or  van  den  Drxescbe),  JOHANNES  (x5So-i6x6), 
Protestant  divine,  distinguished  specially  as  an  Orientalist  and 
exegete,  was  bom  at  Oudenarde,  in  Flanders,  on  the  aSth  of  June 
X550.  Being  designed  for  the  church,  he  studied  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Ghent,  and  philosophy  at  Louvain;  but  his  father 
having  been  outlawed  for  his  religion,  and  deprived  of  htt  estate, 
retired  to  England,  where  the  son  followed  him  in  1567.  He 
found  an  admirable  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Chevalier,  the  ccle« 
brated  Orientalist,  with  whom  he  resided  for  some  time  at 
Cambridge.  In  1572  he  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Oxford.  Upon  the  pacification  of  Ghent  (1576)  he  returned 
with  his  father  to  their  own  country,  and  was  appointed  pnrfcssor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Leiden  in  the  following  year.  In  1585 
he  removed  to  Friesland,  and  was  admitted  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  university  of  Franeker,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with 
great  honour  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  Fd>ruary  x6i6. 
He  acquired  so  extended  a  reputation  as  a  professor  that  bis 
class  was  frequented  by  students  from  all  the  Protestant  countries 
in  Europe.  His  works  prove  him  to  have  been  well  skiUed  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Jewish  antiquities;  and  in  x6oo  the  states-goicral 
employed  him,  at  a  salary  of  400  florins  a  year,  to  write  notes 
on  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  Uus 
work  was  not  publish^  until  after  his  death.    As  the  friend  o| 
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Anninius,  he  was  chaxged  by  the  orthodox  and  dominant  party 
with  unfairness  in  the  execution  of  the  task,  and  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  were  therefore  somewhat  embittered  by  contro- 
versy. He  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
learned  in  different  countries;  for,  besides  letters  in  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  other  languages,  there  were  found  amongst  his  papers 
upwards  of  aooo  written  in  Latin.  He  had  a  son,  John,  who 
died  in  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  was  accounted 
a  prodigy  of  learning.  He  bad  mastered  Hebrew  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  Scaliger  said  that  he  was  a  better  Hebrew  scholar  than 
his  father.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  letters  in  Hebrew, 
besides  notes  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  other  works. 

Paqaot  states  the  number  of  the  printed  works  and  treatises  of 
the  cider  Dnisius  at  forty<«ight,  and  of  the  unprinted  at  upwards 
of  twenty.  Of  the  former  more  than  two-thirds  were  inserted  in 
the  collection  entitled  Critici  sacri,  sive  annolata  doctissimarum 
wironpn  in  Veins  el  Nomm  TeUamentnm  (Amsterdam,  1698,  in  9 
vols,  folio,  or  London,  1660,  in  10  vols,  folio).  Amongst  the  works 
of  Drustus  not  to  be  found  in  this  collection  niay  be  mentioned — (i) 
Alphabetnm  Hebraicnm  vetns  (1584,  4to);  (2)  Tabulae  in  gramma- 
tieam  CkaUaicam  ad  usum  juvenlutis  (1603,  8vo);  (3)  An  edition 
of  Sulpicius  Sevenis  (Franeker,  1807,  i2mo);  (4)  Opnsada  quae  ad 

rmmalieam  stectant  omnia  (1609,  4to);    (5)  Lacrymae  in  obilum 
Scatigeri  (1009,  4to);  and  (6)  Crammatka  linguae  sametae  nova 
(1613,  4to}. 

DRUSUS.  MARCUS  LIVIUS,  Roman  sUtesman,  was  colleague 
of  Gains  Gracchus  in  the  tribuneship,  X2a  B.C.  The  proposal 
of  Gracchus  {q.v.)  to  confer  the  full  franchise  on  the  Latins  had 
been  opposed  not  only  by  the  senate,  but  also  by  the  mob,  who 
imagined  that  their  own  privileges  would  thereby  be  diminished. 
Drusus  threatened  to  veto  the  proposal.  Encouraged  by  this, 
the  senatorial  party  put  up  Drusus  to  outbid  Gracchus.  Gracchus 
had  proposed  to  found  colonies  outside  Italy;  Drusus  provided 
twelve  in  Italy,  to  each  of  which  3000  citizens  were  to  be  sent. 
Gracchus  had  proposed  to  distribute  allotments  to  the  poorer 
citizens  subject  to  a  state  rent-charge;  Drusus  promised  them 
free  of  all  charge,  and  further  that  they  should  be  inalienable. 
In  addition  to  the  franchise,  immunity  from  corporal  punishment 
(even  in  the  field)  was  promised  the  Latins.  The  absence  of 
Gracchus,  and  the  inefficiency  of  his  representative  at  Rome, 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  these  proposals,  which  were  never 
intended  to  be  carried.  Drusus  himself  declined  all  responsi- 
bility in  connexion  with  carrying  them  out.  He  was  rewarded 
for  Us  services  by  the  consulship  (xia),  and  the  title  of  patronus 
tenalus.  He  received  Macedonia  for  his  province,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  a  campaign  against  the  Scordisd,  whom 
he  drove  across  the  Danube,  being  the  first  Roman  general  who 
reached  that  river.  1 1  is  possible  that  he  is  the  Drusus  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  as  having  died  in  109,  the  year  of  his  censorship. 

Appian,  Betf.  Civ.  i.  23:  Plutarch,  Gains  Gracckus^  8-ii;  Flonis 
iii  4;  A.  H.  J.  Greeaidge»  Hist,  of  Rome,  voL  L  (1904). 

His  son,  BIaxcus  Livius  Drxtsus,  became  tribune  of  the 
people  in  91  B.C.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  conservative,  wealthy 
and  generous,  and  a  man  of  high  integrity.  With  some  of  the 
naore  intelligent  members  of  his  party  (such  as  Marcus  Scaurus 
and  L.  Lidnius  Crassus  the  orator)  he  recognized  the  need  of 
reform.  At  that  time  an  agitation  was  going  on  for  the  transfer 
of  the  jodidal  functions  from  the  equites  to  the  senate;  Drusus 
proposed  as  a  compromise  a  measure  which  restored  to  the 
senate  the  office  of  judices,  while  its  numbers  were  doubled  by 
the  uimission  of  300  equites.  Further,  a  special  commission 
was  to  be  appointed  to  try  and  sentence  all  judices  guilty  of 
taking  bribes.  But  the  senate  was  lukewarm,  and  the  equites, 
whose  occupation  was  threatened,  offered  the  most  violent 
opposition.  In  order,  therefore,  to  catch  the  popular  votes, 
Dnuus  proposed  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  an  increased  distribution  of  com  at  a  reduced  rate. 
By  help  of  these  riders  the  bill  was  carried.  Drusus  now  sought 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  Italians,  promising  them  the  long- 
coveted  boon  of  the  Roman  franchise.  The  senate  broke  out 
into  open  opposition.  His  laws  were  abrogated  as  informal, 
and  each  party  armed  its  adherents  for  the  civil  struggle  which 
was  now  inevitable.  Drusus  was  stabbed  one  evening  as  he  was 
returaing  home.    His  assassin  was  never  discovered. 


See  Rome:  History,  ii. "  The  Republic  *'  (Period  C) ;  also  Appian, 
BeU.  Civ.  i.  3$;  Fkuus  liL  17;  Diod.  Sic.  xxxvii.  10;  Livy.  Efiit, 
70;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  13. 

DRUSUS,  NERO>  CLAUDIUS  (3^-9  B.C.)  Roman  general, 
son  of  Tiberius  Qaudius  Nero  and  Livia  Drusilla,  stepson  of 
Augustus  and  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Having 
held  the  office  of  quaestor  and  aaed  as  praetor  for  his  brother 
during  the  lattcr's  absence  in  Gaul,  he  began  (in  15  B.C.)  the 
military  career  which  has  made  his  name  famous.  In  conjunction 
with  Tiberius,  he  carried  on  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Raeti  and  Vindelid,  who,  although  repulsed  from  Italy,  continued 
to  threaten  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  The  credit  of  the  decisive 
victory,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  Tiberius.  Two  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace  (iv.  4  and  14)  were  written  to  glorify  the  exploits 
of  the  brothers.  In  13  Drusus  was  sent  as  governor  to  the 
newly  organized  province  of  the  three  Gauls,  where  considerable 
discontent  had  been  aroused  by  the  exactions  of  the  Roman 
governor  Licinius.  Drusus  made  a  fresh  assessment  for  taxation 
purposes,  and  summoned  the  Gallic  representatives  to  a  meeting 
at  Lugdunum  to  discuss  thdr  grievances.  It  was  of  great 
importance  to  padfy  the  Gauls,  in  order  to  have  his  hands  free 
to  deal  with  the  German  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Sugambri, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  seized  the  opportunity, 
during  the  absence  of  Augustus,  to  cross  the  river  (12).  Drusus 
drove  them  back  and  pursued  them  through  the  island  of  the 
Batavi  and  the  land  of  the  Usipetcs  (Usipes,  Usipii)  to  their 
own  territory,  which  he  devastated.  Sailing  down  the  Rhine, 
he  subdued  Uie  Frisii  and,  in  order  to  fadlitate  operations  against 
the  Chaud,  dug  a  canal  (Fossa  Drusiana)  leading  from  the 
Rhenus  (Rhine)  to  the  Isala  (Yssel)'  into  the  lacus  Flevus  (Zuider- 
see)  and  the  German  Ocean.  Making  his  way  along  the  Frisian 
coast,  he  conquered  the  island  of  Buidianis  {Borkum),  defeated 
the  Bructeri  in  a  naval  engagement  on  the  Amisia  (Ems),  and 
went  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Visurgis  (Weser)  to  attack  the  Qiaud. 
On  the  way  back  his  vessds  grounded  on  the  shallows,  and  were 
only  got  off  with  the  assistance  of  the  Frisii.  Winter  being  close 
at  hand,  the  campaign  was  abandoned  till  the  following  spring, 
and  Drusus  returned  to  Rome  with  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  Roman  general  to  reach  the  German  Ocean. 

In  his  second  campaign  (11),  Drusus  defeated  the  Usipetes, 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Luppia  (Lippe),  attacked  the  Sugambri, 
and  advanced  through  their  territory  and  that  of  the  Tcncteri  and 
Chatti  as  far  as  the  Weser,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Cherusd.  Lack  of  provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  an 
inauspicious  portent  prevented  him  from  crossing  the  Weser. 
While  making  his  way  back  to  the  Rhine  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade, but  the  carelessness  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to  inflict  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  them.  In  view  of  future  operations,  he 
built  two  castles,  one  at  the  junction  of  the  Luppia  and  Aliso 
(Ahne),  the  other  in  the  territory  of  the  Chatti  on  the  Taunus, 
near  Moguntiacum  {Maim), 

The  third  campaign  (20)  was  of  little  importance.  The  Chatti 
had  joined  the  Sugambri  in  revolt;  and,  after  some  insignificant 
successes,  Drusus  returned  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  Rome, 
and  was  dected  consul  for  the  following  year.  In  spite  of 
unfavourable  portents  at  Rome,  he  determined  to  enter  upon  his 
fourth  and  last  campaign  (9)  without  delay.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Chatti,  Suebi,  Marcomanni  and  Cherusd,  crossed 
the  Weserand  penetrated  as  f aras  the  Albis  (Elbe) .  Here  trophies 
were  set  up  to  mark  the  farthest  point  ever  reached  by  a  Roman 
army.  Various  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  conquered  territory:  fortresses  were  erected  along  the  Elbe, 
Weser  and  Maas  {Meuse,  Mosa);  a  flotilla  was  placed  upon  the 
Rhine  and  a  dam  built  upon  the  right  arm  of  its  estuary  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  water  into  the  canal  mentioned  above.  Drusus 
was  said  to  have  been  deterred  from  crossing  the  Elbe  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  woman  of  supernatural  size,  who  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  end.  On  his  return,  probably  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Saale  (Sola),  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him. 
His  leg  was  fractured  and  he  died  thirty  days  after  the  acddent, 

*  Originally  Decimus. 
*The  district  extending  from  Westcrvoort  to  Doesborgb. 
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DRUSUS  CAESAR— DRYBURGH  ABBEY 


on  the  1 4th  of  September.  Suetonius  mentions  an  absurd  rumour 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Augustus,  because  he  had 
refused  to  obey  the  order  for  his  recall.  The  body  was  carried  to 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  army,  whence  it  was  escorted  by 
Tiberius  to  Rome,  the  procession  being  joined  by  Augustus  at 
Ticinum  (Pavia) .  Tiberius  delivered  an  oration  over  the  remains 
in  the  Forum,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Campus 
Martius  and  cremated,  and  ashes  being  deposited  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus. 

Drusus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time. 
His  agreeable  manners,  handsome  person  and  brilliant  military 
talents  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  troops,  while  his  sympathy 
with  republican  principles,  endeared  him  to  the  people.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  had  he  and  his  son  lived  long  enoiigh, 
they  might  have  brought  about  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
Although  the  successes  of  Drusus,  resulting  in  the  subjection 
of  the  German  tribes  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  were  too  rapid 
to  be  lasting,  they  brought  home  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  Romans  to  many  who  had  never  heard  their  name.  For 
his  victories  he  received  the  title  of  Germanicus.  He  married 
Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Antonius  the  triumvir,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children:  Germanicus,  adopted  by  Tiberius; 
Qaudius,  afterwards  emperor;  and  a  daughter  Livilla. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of  Drusus  are  Dio  Cassius, 
the  epitomes  of  Livy,  Suetonius  (Claudius)^  Tacitus  (portions  of  the 
Annals),  Florus  (whose  chief  source  b  Livy),  Vellcius  Patcrculus,  and 
the  Consdatio  ad  Ltviam.  The  German  campaigns  were  described 
in  the  bst  books  of  Livy  and  the  lost  Bella  Germaniae  of  the  elder 
Pliny.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  they  have  produced  an 
extensive  literature  in  Germany,  J.  Asbach's  "  Die  FeldzQge  dcs 
Nero  Claudius  Drusus  "  iRhein.  Jakrb,  Ixxxv.  14-30)  being  especi- 
ally recommended  I    see  also  Mommsen's  History  of  the  Roman 


(190a). 

DRUSUS  CAESAR  (c.  15  b.c-a.d.  23),  commonly  called  Drusus 
junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  Nero  Claudius  Drusus, 
was  the  only  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife  Vipsania 
Agrippina.  After  having  held  several  curule  offices,  he  was 
consul  elect  in  a.d.  14,  the  year  of  Augustus's  death.  His  father, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  immediately  sent  him  to  put  down 
a  mutiny  of  the  troops  in  Pannonia,  a  task  which  he  successfully 
accomplished  (Tacitus,  Annals^  i.  24-30).  As  governor  of  Illyri- 
cum  (17),  he  set  the  Germanic  tribes  against  oiie  another,  and 
encouraged  Catualda,  chief  of  the  Gothones,  to  drive  out  Marbod 
(Maroboduus),  king  of  the  Marcomanni.  On  his  return  Drusus 
was  consul  a  second  time  (ai)  and  in  the  following  year  received 
the  tribunidan  authority  from  Tiberius,  which  practically  indi- 
cated him  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Sejanus,  who  also  aspired 
to  the  supreme  power,  determined  to  remove  Drusus.  He 
endeavoured  to  poison  Tiberius's  mind  against  him,  seduced 
Drusus's  wife  and  persuaded  her  to  assist  him  in  murdering  her 
husband.  Her  physician  Eudemus  prepared  and  the  eunuch 
Lygdus  administered  a  slow  poison,  from  the  effects  of  which 
Drusus  died  after  a  lingering  illness.  Although  Tiberius  is  said 
to  have  received  the  news  of  his  death  with  indifference,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  hand  in  it;  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  genuine  affection  for  his  son.  Drusus 
was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  a  drunkard  .and  a  debauchee, 
but  not  entirely  devoid  of  better  feelings,  as  is  shown  by  his 
undoubtedly  sincere  grief  at  the  death  of  Germanicus.  The 
cunning  and  reserve  which  he  exhibited  on  occasion  were  prob- 
ably due  to  the  instructions  or  influence  of  Tiberius  {Annals^ 
iii.  8),  since  he  was  himself  naturally  frank  and  open,  and  for  this 
reason,  notwithstanding  his  vices,  more  popular  than  his  father. 
He  revelled  in  bloody  gladiatorial  displays,  and  the  sharpest 
swords  used  on  such  occasions  were  called  "  Drusine." 

See  Tacitus,  i4iina/«,i.  76,  iv.  8-11;  Dio  Cassius  Ivir.  13,  14; 
Suetonius,  Tiberius,  62;  J.  C.  Tarver,  Tiberius  the  Tyrant  (1902). 

DRYADB8,  or  Hamadryades,  In  Greek  mythology,  nymphs 
of  trees  and  woods.  Each  particular  tree  (Spvs)  was  the  home  of 
its  own  special  Dryad,  who  was  supposed  to  be  born  and  to 
die  with  it  (2/ia).- 


DRYANDER,  JONAS  (1748-1810),  Swedish  boUnist,  was  bom 
in  X748.  By  lus  uncle,  Dr  Lars  Montin,  to  whom  his  education 
was  entrusted,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Gothenburg, 
whence  he  removed  to  Lund.  After  taking  his  degree  there  in 
1776,  he  studied  at  Upsala  under  Linnaeus,  and  then  became 
for  a  time  tutor  to  a  young  Swedish  nobleman.  He  next  visited 
England,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr  Daniel  (Zharies 
Solander  (1736-1782),  succeeded  him  as  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  He  was  librarian  to  the  Royal  Sodety  and  also  to  the 
Linnean  Sodety.  Of  the  latter,  in  .2788,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and,  when  it  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1803, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  drawing  up  its  laws  and  regulations. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  sodety  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  London  on  the  19th  of  October  x8io.  Besides  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  theLiimean  and  other  societies,  Dryandcf 
published  Dissertatio  gradualis  fungos  regno  vegetahili  vindicans 
(Lund,  1776),  and  Cotalogus  bibUolhecac  kistorico-naturdis 
Josepki  BankSf  Bart.  (London,  1796-1800,  5  vols.).  He  also 
edited  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  edition  of  W.  Alton's 
Hortus  Kewensis  and  W.  Roxburgh's  Plants  of  the  CoaU  of 
Coromandel. 

DRYBURGH  ABBEY,  a  monastic  ruin  in  the  extreme  south- 
west of  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  about  5  m.  S.E.  of  Melrose,  and 
1}  m.  £.  of  St  Boswells  station  on  the  North  British  railway's 
Waverley  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle.  The  name  has  been 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  darack  bruack,  "  oak  bank,  "  in  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  Druids  Once  practised  their  rites  here.  The 
abbey  occupies  the  spot  where,  about  522,  St  Modan.  an  Irish 
Culdee,  established  a  sanctuary — a  seduded  position  on  a  tongue 
of  land  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Tweed.  Founded  in  1 150 
by  David  I. — ^though  it  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Hugh  de 
MorviUe  (d.  x  162),  lord  of  Lauderdale  and  constable  of  Scotland 
— it  enjoyed  great  prosperity  until  1322,  when  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  English  under  Edward  H.  It  suffered  again  at 
the  hands  of  Richard  II.  in  1385,  and  was  reduced  to  ruin  during 
the  expedition  of  the  earl  of  Hertford  in  1545.  After  the  Refor- 
mation the  estate  was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  and  given 
(1604)  by  James  VI.  to  John  Erskine,^nd  earl  of  Mar.  At  a  Uiter 
date  it  was  sold,  but  reverted  to  a  branch  of  the  Erskincs  in 
X  786,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  x  x th  earl  of  Buchan.  In  1 700 
the  abbey  lands  bdonged  to  Thomas  Haliburton,  Scott's  great- 
grandfather, and,  but  for  an  extravagant  grand-unde  who  became 
bankrupt  and  had  to  part  with  the  property,  they  would  have 
descended  to  Sir  Walter  by  inheritance.  "  We  have  nothing  left 
of  Dryburgh,"  he  said,  "  but  the  right  of  stretching  our  bones 
there."  The  style  in  general  is  Early  English,  but  the  west  door 
and  the  restored  entrance  from  the  nave  to  the  doisters  are  fine 
examples  of  transitional  Norman.  Though  in  various  stages  of 
decay,  nearly  every  one  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  represented 
by  a  fragment.  Of  the  crudform  church — 190  ft.  long  by  75 
broad  at  the  transepts — there  remain  some  of  the  outer  walls, 
a  segment  of  the  choir,  the  cast  aisle  of  the  north  transept,  the 
stumps  of  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  the  west  gable,  the 
south  transept  and  its  adjacent  chapd  of  St  Modan.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  relics  is  St  Mary's  aisle  of  the  north  transept, 
in  which  were  buried  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1832),  his  wife,  son,  his 
son-in-law  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and  his  ancestors,  the  Hali- 
burtons  of  New  Mains.  Sir  Walter's  tomb  is  a  plain  block  of 
polished  Peterhead  granite,  inscribed  only  with  his  name  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  The  next  aisle  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  Erskines  of  Shielhill  and  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  at  a  lower  level,  stand  the  doisters, 
about  100  ft.  square,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  dungeons, 
on  the  south-west  by  the  cdlars  and  refectory,  in  the  west  wall 
of  which  is  an  exquisite  ivy-dad  rose  window,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  chapter-house,  on  a  still  lower  Icvd.  The  chapter-faoiuie, 
a  lofty  building  with  vaulted  roof,  is  the  most  complete  structure 
of  the  group,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  south  are,  first  the  abbot's 
parlour  and  then  the  library,  the  three  apartments  communicate 
ing  with  each  other,  and  constituting  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
abbey.  In  the  grounds  are  many  venerable  trees,  a  yew  near  itie 
chapter-house  bdng  at  least  coeval  with  the  abbey. 
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DRTDEN,  JOHN  (1631-1700),  English  poet,  born  on  or  about 
the  Qth  of  August.  1631,  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  of  Cumberland  stock,  though  his  family  had  been  settled 
for  three  generations  in  Northamptonshire^  had  acquired  estates 
and  a  baronetcy,  and  intermarried  with  landed  families  in  that 
county.  His  great-grandfather,  who  first  carried  the  name  south, 
and  acquired  by  marriage  the  estate  of  Canons  Ashby,  is  said 
to  have  known  Erasmus,  and  to  have  been  so  proud  of  the  great 
scholar's  friendship  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Erasmus  to  bis 
eldest  son.  The  name  Erasmus  was  borne  by  the  poet's  father, 
the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden.  The  leanings  and  con- 
nexions of  the  family  were  Puritan  and  anti-monarchical.  Sir 
Erasmus  Dryden  went  to  prison  rather  than  pay  loan  money  to 
Charles  I.;  the  poet's  uncle,  Sir  John  Dryden,  and  his  father 
Erasmus,  served  on  government  commissions  during  the  Com- 
monwealth. His  mother's  family,  the  Pickerings,  were  still  more 
prominent  on  the  Puritan  side.  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  his  cousin, 
was  chamberlain  to  the  Protector,  and  was  summoned  to  Crom- 
well's House  of  Lords  in  1657.  A  trustworthy  tradition  asserts 
that  John  Dryden  was  bom  at  the  rectory  of  Aldwinkic  All 
Saints,  of  which  his  maternal  grandfather,  Henry  Pickering, 
was  rector. 

.  Dryden's  .education  was  such  as  became  a  scion  of  these 
respectable  families  of  squires  and  rectors,  among  whom  the 
chance  contact  with  Erasmus  had  left  a  certain  tradition  of 
scholarship.  His  father,  whose  own  fortune,  added  to  his  wife's, 
was  not  Urge,  procured  for  the  poet,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
fourteen  children,  admission  to  Westminster  school  as  a  king's 
scholar,  under  the  famous  Dr  Busby.  Some  elegiac  verses  which 
Dryden  wrote  there  on  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow,  Henry,  Lord 
Hastings,  son  of  the  carl  of  Huntingdon,  in  1649,  were  published 
in  Lacrymae  Musarum,  among  other  elegies  by  "  divers  persons 
of  nobility  and  worth  "  in  commemoration  of  the  same  event. 
He  appeared  soon  after  again  in  print,  among  writers  of  com- 
mendatory verses  to  a  friend  of  his,  John  Hoddesdon,  who 
published  a  volume  of  Epigrams  in  1650.  Dryden's  contribution 
is  signed  "  John  Dryden  of  Trinity  C,"  as  he  had  gone  up  from 
Westminster  to  Cambridge  in  May  1650.  He  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  on  the  Westminster  foundation  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1654.  The  only 
recorded  incident  of  his  college  residence  is  some  unexplained 
act  of  disobedience  to  the  vice-master,  for  which  he  was  "  put 
out  of  commons  "  and  "  gated  "  for  a  fortnight.  His  father  died 
in  1654,  leaving  him  master  of  two-thirds  of  a  small  estate  near 
Blakesley,  worth  about  £60  a  year.  'The  next  three  years  he  is 
said  to  have  spent  at  Cambridge.  In  any  case  they  were  spent' 
somewhere  in  study;  for  his  first  considerable  poem  bears 
indisputable  marks  of  scholarly  habits,  as  well  as  of  a  command 
of  verse  that  could  not  have  been  acquired  without  practice. 

The  middle  of  1657  is  given  as  the  date  of  his  leaving  the 
imiversity  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  one  of  his 
many  subsequent  literary  quarrels,  it  was  said  by  Shadwell  that 
he  had  been  clerk  to  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  his  cousin,  who  was 
chamberlain  to  Cromwell;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
he  obtained  some  employment  under  his  powerful  cousin  when 
he  came  to  London.  He  is  said  to  have  Uved  at  first  in  the  house 
of  his  first  publisher,  Herringman,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
till  1679,  when  Jacob  Tonson  began  to  publish  his  books.  He 
first  emerged  from  obscurity  with  his  Heroic  Stanzas  (1659)  to  the 
memory  of  the  Protector.  That  these  stanzas  should  have  made 
him  a  name  as  a  poet  does  not  appear  surprising  when  we  compare 
them  with  Waller's  verses  on  the  same  occasion.  Dryden  took 
some  time  to  consider  them,  and  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  not  give  an  impression  of  his  intellectual  strength.  Donne 
was  his  model;  it  is  obvious  that  both  his  ear  and  his  imagination 
were  saturated  with  Donne's  elegiac  strains  when  he  wrote; 
yet  when  wc  look  beneath  the  surface  we  find  unmistakable 
traces  that  the  pupil  was  not  without  decided  theories  that  ran 
counter  to  the  practice  of  the  master.  It  is  plainly  not  by 
accident  that  each  stanza  contains  one  dear-cut  brilliant  point. 
The  poem  is  an  academic  exercise,  and  it  seems  to  be  animated 
by  an  under-current  of  strong  contumacious  protest  against  the 


irregularities  tolerated  by  the  authorities.  Dryden  had  studied 
the  ancient  classics  for  himself,  and  their  method  of  uniformity 
and  elaborate  finish  commended  itself  to  his  robust  and  orderly 
mind.  In  itself  the  poem  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Cromwell. 

To  those  who  regard  the  poet  as  a  seer  with  a  sacred  mission, 
and  refuse  the  name  altogether  to  a  literary  manufacturer  to 
order,  it  comes  with  a  certain  shock  to  find  Dryden,  the  hereditary 
PuriUn,  the  panegyrist  of  Cromwell,  hailing  the  return  of  King 
Charles  in  Astraea  Redux  (1660),  deploring  his  long  absence, 
and  proclaiming  the  despair  with  which  he  had  seen  "  the  rebel 
thrive,  the  loyal  crost."  A  Panegyric  on  the  Coronation  followed 
in  i66z.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  also,  Astraea  Redux  is 
inferior  to  the  Heroic  Stanzas. 

Dryden  was  compelled*  to  supplement  his  slender  income  by 
his  writings.  He  naturally  first  thought  of  tragedy, — his  own 
genius,  as  he  has  informed  us,  inclining  him  rather  to  that  species 
of  composition;  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration  he  wrote 
a  tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Henry,  duke  of  Guise.  But  some  friends 
advised  him  that  its  construction  was  not  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  stage,  so  he  put  it  aside,  and  used  only  one  scene 
of  the  original  play  later  on,  when  he  again  attempted  the  subject 
with  a  more  practised  hand.  Having  failed  to  write  a  suitable 
tragedy,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  comedy,  although,  as 
he  admitted,  he  had  little  natural  turn  for  it.  "  I  confess,'' 
he  said,  in  a  short  essay  in  his  own  defence,  printed  before  The 
Indian  Emperor,  "  my  chief  endeavours  are  to  delight  the  age 
in  which  I  live.  If  the  humour  of  this  be  for  low  comedy,  small 
accidents  and  raillery,  I  will  force  my  genius  to  obey  it,  though 
with  more  reputation  I  could  write  in  verse.  I  know  I  am  not 
so  fitted  by  nature  to  write  comedy;. I  want  that  gaiety  of 
humour  which  is  required  to  it.  My  conversation  is  slow  and 
dull;  my  humour  saturnine  and  reserved;  in  short,  I  am  none 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  jests  in  company  or  make 
repartees.  So  that  those  who  decry  my  comedies  do  me  no 
injury,  except  it  be  in  point  of  profit;  reputation  in  them  is  the 
last  thing  to  which  I  shall  pretend."  He  was  really  as  well  as 
ostentatiously  a  playwright;  the  age  demanded  comedies,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  supply  the  kind  of  comedy  that  the  age 
demanded.  His  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Bustle,  intrigue 
and  coarsely  humorous  dialogue  seemed  to  him  to  be  part  of  the 
popular  demand;  and,  looking  about  for  a  plot,  he  found  some- 
thing to  suit  him  in  a  Spanish  source,  and  vrrote  The  Wild 
CaUani.  The  play  was  acted  in  February  1663,  by  Thomas 
Killigrew's  company  in  Vere  Street.  It  was  not  a  success,  and 
Pepys  showed  good  judgment  in  pronouncing  the  play  "  so 
poor  a  thing  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life."  Dryden  never  learned 
moderation  in  his  humour;  there  is  a  student's  clumsiness  and 
extravagance  in  his  indecency;  the  plays  of  Ethercdge,  a  man 
of  the  world,  have  not  the  uncouth  riotousness  of  Dryden's. 
Of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious,  for  when  the  play  was 
revived,  in  1667,  he  complained  in  the  epilogue  of  the  difficulty 
of  comic  wit,  and  admitted  the  right  of  a  common  audience  to 
judge  of  the  wit's  success.  Dryden,  indeed,  took  a  lesson  from 
the  failure  of  The  Wild  GaUani;  his  next  comedy,  The  Rival 
Ladies,  also  founded  on  a  Spanish  plot,  produced  before  the  end 
of  1663,  and  printed  in  the  next  year,  was  correctly  described  by 
Pepys  as  "  a  very  innocent  and  most  pretty  witty  play,"  though 
there  was  much  in  it  which  the  taste  of  our  time  would  consider 
indelicate.  But  he  never,  quite  conquered  his  tendency  to 
extravagance.  The  Wild  GaUani  was  not  the  only  victim.  The 
Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  produced  in  1673,  shared 
the  same  fate;  and  even  as  late  as  1680,  when  he  had  had  twenty 
years'  experience  to  guide  him.  The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr  Limber- 
ham  was  prohibited,  after  three  representations,  as  being  too 
indecent  for  the  stage.  Dislike  to  indecency  we  are  apt  to  think 
a  somewhat  ludicrous  pretext  to  be  made  by  Restoration  play- 
goers, and  probably  there  was  some  other  reason  for  the  sacrifice 
of  Limber  ham',  still  there  is  a  certain  savageness  in  the  spirit 
of  Dryden's  indecency  which  we  do  not  find  in  his  most  licentious 
contemporaries.  The  undisciplined  force  of  the  man  carried 
him  to  an  excess  from  which  more  dexterous  writers  held  back. 
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After  the  production  of  The  Rival  Ladies  in  1663,  Dryden 
assisted  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  the  composition  of  a  tragedy  in 
heroic  verse,  The  Indian  Queens  produced  with  great  splendour 
in  January  1664.  He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Sir 
Robert's  sister  and  daughter  of  the  zst  earl  of  Berkshire,  on  the 
xst  of  December  1663.  Lady  Elizabeth's  reputation  was  some- 
what compromised  before  this  um'on,  which  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  for  the  scandal  in  a  letter  written  by 
her  before  her  marriage  to  Philip,  and  earl  of  Chesterfield.  The 
Indian  Queen  was  a  great  success,  one  of  the  greatest  since  the 
rcopeninK  of  the  theatres.  This  was  in  all  likelihood  due  much 
less  to  the  heroic  verse  and  the  exclusion  of  comic  scenes  from 
the  tragedy  than  to  the  magnificent  scenic  accessories — the 
battles  and  sacrifices  on  the  stage,  the  spirits  singing  in  the  air, 
and  the  god  of  dreams  ascending  through  a  trap.  The  novelty 
of  these  Indian  spectacles,  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  characters, 
with  the  splendid  Queen  Zempoalla,  acted  by  Mrs  Marshall  in 
a  real  Indian  dress  of  feathers  presented  to  her  by  Mrs  Aphra 
Behn,  as  the  centre  of  the  play,  was  the  chief  secret  of  the  success 
of  The  Indian  Queen.  These  melodramatic  properties  were  so 
marked  a  novelty  that  they  could  not  fail  to  draw  the  tovm. 
Dryden  was  tempted. to  return  to  tragedy;  he  followed  up 
The  Indian  Queen  with  The  Indian  Emperor,  or  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  which  was  acted  in  1665,  and  also  proved 
a  success. 

But  Dryden  was  not  content  with  writing  tragedies  in  rhymed 
verse.  He  took  up  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  rhyme  in 
serious  plays  immediately  after  the  success  of  The  Indian  Queen, 
in  the  preface  to  an  edition  /X664)  of  The  Rival  Ladies.  In  that 
first  statement  of  his  case,  he  considered  the  chief  objection  to 
the  use  of  rhyme,  and  urged  his  chief  argument  in  its  favour. 
Rhyme  was  not  natural,  some  people  had  said^  to  which  he. 
answers  that  it  is  as  natural  as  blank  verse,  and  that  much  of 
its  unnaturalness  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rhyme  but  of  the  writer, 
who  has  not  sufficient  command  of  language  to  rhyme  easily. 
In  favour  of  rhyme  he  has  to  say  that  it  at  once  stimulates  the 
imagination,  and  prevents  it  from  being  too  discursive  in  its 
flights. 

During  the  Great  Plague,  when  the  theatres  were  closed,  and 
Dryden  was  living  at  Charlton,  Wiltshire,  at  the  seat  of  his 
fathcr-in-Iaw,  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  he  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  in  thinking  over  the  principles  of  dramatic  com- 
position, and  threw  his  conclusions  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which  he  called  an  Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesie  and  published  in 
1668.  The  essay  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Ncander 
(Dryden),  Eugenius  (Charles,  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  earl 
of  Dorset),  Crites  (Sir  R.  Howard),  and  Lisideius  (Sir  C.  Sedley), 
who  is  made  responsible  for  the  famous  definition  of  a  play  as  a 
"  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature,  representing  its  passions 
and  humours,  and  the  changes  of  fortune  to  which  it  is  subject, 
for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  mankind."  Drydcn's  form 
is  of  course  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and  his  main  source 
is  the  critical  work  of  Corneille  in  the  prefaces  and  discourses 
contained  in  the  edition  of  1660,  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  body  of  contemporary  French  and  Spanish 
criticism.  Crites  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  classical 
drama;  Lisideius  supports  the  exacting  rules  of  French  dramatic 
writing;  Neander  defends  the  English  drama  of  the  preced- 
ing generations,  including,  in  a  long  speech,  an  examination  of 
Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Woman,  Ncander  argues,  however,  that 
English  drama  has  much  to  gain  by  the  observance  of  exact 
methods  of  construction  without  abandoning  entirely  the  liberty 
which  English  writers  had  always  claimed.  He  thc^i  goes  on  to 
defend  the  use  of  rhyme  in  serious  drama.  Howard  had  argued 
against  the  use  of  rhyme  in  a  "  preface  "  to  Four  New  Plays 
(1665),  which  had  furnished  the  excuse  for  Dryden's  essay. 
Howard  replied  to  Dryden's  essay  in  a  preface  to  The  Duke  of 
Lerma  (1668).  Dryden  at  once  repUed  in  a  masterpiece  of 
sarcastic  retort  and  vigorous  reasoning,  A  Defence  of  an  Essay  of 
Dramatique  Poesie,  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  (t668)  of  The 
Indian  Emperor.  It  is  the  ablest  and  most  complete  statement  of 
his  views  about  the  employment  of  rhymed  couplets  in  tra^y. 


Before  his  return  to  town  at  the  end  of  1666,  when  the  theatres 
(which  had  been  closed  during  the  disasters  of  x66$  and  1666) 
were  reopened,  Dryden  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Dutch  war  and  the 
Great  Fire  entitled  Annus  Mirabilis.  The  poem  is  in  quatrains, 
the  metre  of  his  Heroic  StanMos  in  praise  of  Cromwell,  which 
Dryden  chose',  he  tells  us,  "  because  he  had  ever  judged  it  more 
noble  and  of  greater  dignity  both  for  the  sound  and  number 
than  any  other  verM  in  use  amongst  us."  The  preface  to  the 
poem  contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  what  he  calls  "  wit- 
writing,"  introduced  by  the  remark  that  **  ther  composition  of  all 
poems  is  or  ought  to  be  of  wit."  His  description  of  the  Great 
Fire  is  a  famous  specimen  of  this  wit-writing,  much  more 
careless  and  daring,  and  much  more  difficult  to  sympathise 
with,  than  the  graver  conceits  in  his  panegyric  of  the  Pro- 
tector. In  Annus  Mirabilis  the  poet  apostrophises  the  newly 
founded  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member 
in  z66a. 

From  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  in  1666  till  November 
1681,  the  date  of  his  Absalom  and  Achitophd,  Dryden  produced 
nothing  but  plays.  The  stage  was  his  chief  source  of  income 
Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  a  tragi-comedy,  produced  in 
March  1667,  was  based  on  an  episode  in  the  Artomint,  ou  U 
Grand  Cyrus  of  Mile  de  Scud£ry,  the  historical  original  of  the 
"  Maiden  Queen"  being  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  The  pro- 
logue claims  that  the  piece  is  written  with  pains  and  thought, 
by  the  exactest  rules,  with  strict  observance  of  the  unities, 
and  "  a  mingled  chime  of  Jonson's  humour  and  of  Corneille 's 
rhjrme  ";  but  it  owed  its  success  chiefly  to  the  charm  of  Nell 
Gwyn's  acting  in  the  part  of  Florimel.  It  is  noticeable  that 
only  the  more  passionate  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  rhymed, 
Dryden's  theory  apparently  being  that  rhyme  is  then  demanded 
for  the  elevation  of  ihe  style.  His  next  play,  Sir  Martin  Mar-ail, 
or  the  Feigned  Innocence,  an  adaptation  in  prose  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle's  translation  of  Mohdre's  L'£iaurdi,  was  produced 
at  the  Duke's  theatre,  without  the  author's  name,  in  1667.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Dryden  became  a  retained  writer 
under  contract  for  the  King's  theatre,  receiving  from  it  £300 
or  £400  a  year,  till  it  was  burnt  down  in  1672,  and  about  £200 
for  six  years  more  till  the  beginning  of  1678.  His  co-q>eraiioQ 
with  Davenant  in  a  new  version  (1667)  of  Shakespeare's  Tempesi 
— for  his  share  in  which  Dryden  can  hardly  be  pardoned  on  the 
ground  that  the  chief  alterations  were  happy  thoughts  of  Divt- 
nant's,  seeing  that  he  affirms  he  never  worked  at  anything  «ith 
more  delight — must  also  be  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the 
completion  of  his  contract  with  the  ThelLtre  Royal.  He  was 
engaged  to  write  three  plays  a  year,  and  he  contributed  only 
ten  plays  during  the  ten  years  of  his  engagement,  finally  ex- 
hausting the  patience  of  his  piartners  by  joining  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  play  for  the  rival  house.  In  adapting  L*£toMrii, 
Dryden  did  not  catch  Mollire's  Ughtness  of  touch;  his  alterations 
go  towards  making  the  comedy  into  a  farce.  Perhaps  all  the 
more  on  this  account  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  had  a  great  run  at 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There  is  always  a  certaio 
coarseness  in  Dryden's  humour,  apart  from  the  coarseness  of 
his  age, — a  certain  forcible  roughness  of  touch  which  belongs 
to  the  character  of  the  man.  His  An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mffd 
Astrologer,  an  adaptation  from  Le  Feint  Astrologue  of  the  younger 
Corneille,  produced  at  the  King's  theatre  in  z668,  seemed  to 
Pepys  "  very  smutty,  and  nothing  so  good  as  The  MaidenQuctn 
or  The  Indian  Emperor  of  Dryden's  making."  Evelyn  thought 
it  foolish  and  profane,  and  was  grieved  "  to  sec  how  the  stage 
was  degenerated  and  polluted  by  the  licentious  times."  Lciia 
d  la  Mode,  another  of  Dryden's  cpntract  comedies,  produced  io 
1668,  was  "  so  mean  a  thing,"  Pepys  says,  that  it  was  only  onoe 
acted,  and  Dryden  never  publish^  it  Of  his  other  comedies. 
Marriage  d  la  Mode  (produced  1672),  The  Assignatiom,  or  Ltve 
in  a  Nunnery  (1673),  The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr  Limbcrham  (16/8), 
only  the  first  was  moderately  successful. 

While  Dryden  met  with  such  indifferent  success  in  his  willing 
efforts  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  age  for  low  comedy,  be 
struck  upon  a  really  popular  and  profitable  vein  in  heroic 
tragedy.    Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr,  a  Roman  pUy 
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deaCng  with  the  penecution  of  the  rhTiit?ah»  by  Maximin,  in 
which  St  Catherine  is  introduced,  and  with  her  some  Sttpematural 
machinery,  was  produced  in  1669.  It  is  in  rhymed  couplets, 
but  the  author  ikgain  did  not  trust  solely  for  success  to  them; 
for,  besides  the  magic  incantations,  the  singing  angels,  and  the 
view  of  Paradise,  he  made  Nell  Gwyn,  who  had  stabbed  herMlf 
as  Valeria,  start  to  life  again  as  she  was  being  carried  oflf  the 
stage,  and  speak  a  riotous  epOogue,  in  violent  contrast  to  the/ 
serious  character  of  the  play.  Almanaor  and  Almakide,  or  the 
Conquesl  of  Cranaday  a  tragedy  in  two  parts,  was  written  in  1669 
to  1670.  The  historical  background  is  taken  chiefly  from  Mile  de 
Scud£ry's  romance  of  Almakide,  but  Dryden  borrows  freely  from 
other  books  of  hers  and  her  contemporaries.  This  piece  seems 
to  have  given  the  crowning  touch  of  provocation  to  the  wits, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  ridicule  the  popular  taste  for  these 
extravagant  heroic  plays.  Dryden  almost  invited  burlesque 
in  his  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada^ 
in  which  he  charged  the  comedy  of  the  Elizabethan  age  with 
coarseness  and  mechanical  humour,  and  its  conceptions  of 
love  and  honour  with  meanness,  and  claimed  for  his  own  time 
and  his  own  plays  an  advance  in  these  respects.  The  Rehearsal, 
written  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  the  assistance,  it 
was  said,  of  Samuel  Butler,  Martin  Clifford,  Thomas  Sprat  and 
otheis,  and  produced  in  1671,  was  a  severe  and  just  punishment 
for  ibis  boast  Davenant  was  originally  the  hero,  but  on  his 
death  in  1668  the  satire  was  turned  upon  Dryden,  who  is  here 
unmercifully  ridiculed  under  the  name  of  Bayes,  the  name  being 
justified  by  his  appointment  in  1670  as  poet  bureate  and  historio- 
grapher to  the  king  (with  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  and  a  butt 
of  canary  wine).  It  is  said  that  The  Rehearsal  was  begun  in 
1663  and  ready  for  representation  before  the  plague.  But  this 
probably  only  means  that  Buckingham  and  his  friends  had 
resolved  to  burlesque  the  absurdities  of  Davenant's  operatic 
heroes  in  The  Siege  cf  Rhodes,  and  the  extravagant  heroics  of 
The  Indian  Queen.  Materials  accumukted  upon  them  9s  the 
fashion  continued,  and  by  the  time  Dryden  had  produced  his 
Tyrannic  Love,  and  his  Conquest  of  Granada,  he  had  so  established 
himself  as  the  chief  offender  as  to  become  naturally  the  central 
figure  of.  the  burlesque.  Later  Dryden  fully  avenged  himself 
on  Buckingham  by  his  portrait  of  Zimri  in  Absalom  and  AchitO' 
phel.  His  immediate  reply  is  contained  in  the  preface  **  Of 
Heroic  Plays  "  and  the  "  Defence  of  the  Epilogue,"  printed  in 
the  first  edition  (1672)  of  his  Conquest  of  Granada.  In  these,  so 
far  from  laughing  with  his  censors,  he  addresses  them  from  the 
eminence  of  success.  "  But  I  have  already  swept  the  stakes; 
and,  with  the  common  good  fortune  of  prosperous  gamesters, 
can  be  content  to  sit  quiedy;  to  hear  my  fortune  cursed  by  some, 
and  my  faults  arraigned  by  others,  and  to  suffer  both  without 
reply."  Heroic  verse,  he  assures  them,  is  so  established  that  few 
tragedies  are  likely  henceforward  to  be  written  in  any  other 
metre.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  The  Conquest  of  Granada 
was  attacked  also  by  Elkanah  Settle,  on  whom  Dryden  revenged 
himself  later,  making  him  the  "  Doeg  "  of  the  second  part  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophel, 

His  next  tragedy,  Amboyna  (1673),  an  exhibition  of  certain 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Dutch  on  English  merchants  in 
the  East  Indies,  put  on  the  stage  to  inflame  the  pubUc  mind  in 
view  of  the  Dutch  war,  was.  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
passages,  in  prose,  and  those  passages  in  blank  verse.  An  opera 
which  he  wrote  in  rhymed  couplets,  called  The  State  of  Innocence, 
and  Pall  of  Man,  an  attempt  to  turn  part  of  Paradise  Lost  into 
rhyme,  as  a  proof  of  iu  superiority  to  blank  verse,  was  prefaced 
by  an  "  Apology  for  Heroique  Poetry  and  Poetique  Licence," 
and  entered  at  Sutioners'  Hall  in  1674,  but  it  was  never  acted. 
The  redeeming  circumstance  about  the  performance  is  the 
admiration  professed  by  the  adapter  for  his  original,  which  he 
pronounces  "  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  most  noble  and 
most  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age  or  nation  has  pro- 
duced." Dryden  is  said  to  have  had  the  elder  poet's  leave  "  to 
tag  his  verses."  In  Aurengtebe,  which  was  Dryden's  last,  and 
also  his  best,  rhymed  tragedy,  he  borrowed  from  contemporary 
history,  for  the  Great  Mogul  was  still  living.  .  In  the  prologue 


he  confessed  that  he  had  grown  weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress 
rhyme  and  retraeted,  with  characteristic  frankness,  his  disparag- 
ing contrast  of  the  EUxabethan  with  his  own  age.  But  the  stings 
of  The  Rehearsal  had  stimulated  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  justify 
his  devotion  to  his  mistress,  and  he  claims  that  Aurenp«he  is 
"  the  most  correct "  of  his  plays.  It  was  entered  at  Stationers* 
Hall  and  probably  acted  in  1675,  uid  published  in  the  following 
year. 

After  the  production  of  Aurenguhe  he  seems  to  have  rested 
for  an  intend  from  writing,  enabled  to  do  so,  probably  by  an 
additional  pension  of  £100  granted  to  him  by  the  king.  During 
this  interval  he  would  seem  to  have  reconudered  the  prindples 
of  dramatic  composition,  and  to  have  made  a  particular  study  of 
the  works  of  ^Shakespeare.  The  fruits  of  this  appeared  in  All 
for  Late,  or  the  World  Well  Lost,  a  version  of  the  story  of  Antony 
and  Qeopatra,  produced  in  1678,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
a  very  remarkable  departure  for  a  man  oi  his  age,  and  a  wonderful 
proof  of  undiminished  openness  and  plasticity  of  mind.  In  his 
previous  writings  on  dramatic  theory,  Dryden,  while  admiring 
the  rhyme  of  the  French  dramatists  as  an  advance  in  art,  did 
not  give  unqualified  praise  to  the  regularity  of  their  plots;  he 
was  disposed  to  allow  the  irregular  structure  of  the  ElixabethaA 
dramatists,  as  being  more  favourable  to  variety  both  of  action 
and  of  character.  But  now,  in  frank  imitation  of  Shakespeare, 
he  abandoned  rhsrme,  and,  if  we  might  judge  from  All  for  Love, 
and  the  precepts  laid  down  in  his  "  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,"  prefixed  to  Troilus  and  Cressida  (1679),  the  chief 
point  in  which  he  aimed  at  excelling  the  Elizabethans  was  in 
giving  greater  unity  to  his  plot.  He  upheld  still  the  superiority 
of  Shakespeare  to  the  French  dramatists  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  but  he  thought  that  the  scope  of  the  action  might  be 
restricted,  and  the  parts  bound  more  dosdy  together  with 
advantage.  All  for  Love  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  two 
excellent  plays  for  the  comparison  of  the  two  methods.  Dryden 
gave  all  his  strength  to  All  for  Love,  writing  the  play  for  himself, 
as  he  said,  and  not  for  the  public.  Carrying  out  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  title,  he  represents  the  two  lovers  as  being  more 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  love  than  Shakespeare's  Antony 
and  Qcopatra.  Shakespeare's  Antony  is  moved  by  other  im- 
pulses than  the  passion  for  Cleopatra;  it  is  his  master  motive, 
but  it  has  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  supremacy;  "  Roman 
thoughts  "  strike  in  upon  him  even  in  the  very  height  of  the 
enjoyment  of  his  mistress's  love,  he  chafes  under  the  yoke,  and 
breaks  away  from  her  of  his  own  impulse  at  the  call  of  spontane- 
ously reawakened  ambition.  Dryden's  Antony  is  so  deeply  sunk 
in  love  that  no  other  impulse  has  power  to  stir  him;  it  takes 
much  persuasion  and  skilful  artifice  to  detach  him  from  Cleopatra 
even  in  thought,  and  his  soul  returns  to  her  violently  before  the 
rupture  has  been  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  Dryden's 
Cleopatra  is  so  completely  enslaved  by  love  for  Antony  that  she 
is  incapable  of  using  the  calculated  caprices  and  meretricious 
coquetries  which  SluJcespeare's  Cleopatra  deliberately  practises 
as  the  highest  art  of  love,  the  surest  way  of  maintaining  her 
empire  over  her  great  captain's  heart.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
Dryden's  Cleopatra  will  agree,  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a 
wily  counsellor,  to  feign  a  liking  for  Dolabella  to  excite  Antony's 
jealousy,  and  she  cannot  keep  up  the  pretence  through  a  few 
sentences.  The  characters  of  the  two  lovers  are  thus  very  much 
contracted,  indeed  almost  overwhelmed,  beneath  the  pressure  of 
the  one  ruling  motive.  And  as  Dryden  thus  introduces  a  greater 
regularity  of  character  into  the  drama,  so  he  also  very  much 
contracts  the  action,  in  order  to  give  probability  to  this  temporary 
subjugation  of  individual  character.  The  action  of  Dryden's 
play  takes  place  wholly  in  Alexandria,  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  days;  it  does  not,  like  Shakespeare's,  extend  over  several 
years,  and  present  incessant  changes  of  scene.  Dryden  chooses, 
as  it  were,  a  fragment  of  a  historical  action,  a  single  moment 
during  which  motives  play  within  a  narrow  circle,  the  oilminating 
point  in  the  relations  between  his  two  personages.  He  devotes 
his  whole  pUy,  also,  to  those  relations;  only  what  bears  upon 
them  is  admitted.  In  Shakespeare's  pUy  we  get  a  certain 
historical  perspective,  in  which  the  love  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
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appears  in  its  trae  proportions  beneath  the  firmament  that 
overhangs  human  affairs.  In  Dryden's.  play  this  love  is  our 
universe;  all  the  other  concerns  of  the  world  retire  into  a 
shadowy,  indistinct  background.  If  we  rise  from  a  comparison 
of  the  plays  with  an  impression  that  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  a 
higher  type  of  drama,  taking  Dryden's  own  definition  of  the 
word  as  "  a  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature/'  we  rise  also 
with  an  impression  of  Dryden's  power  such  as  we  get  from 
nothing  else  that  he  had  written  since  his  Httroie  Stanzas,  twenty 
years  before. 

It  was  twelve  years  before  Dryden  produced  another  tragedy 
worthy  of  the  power  shown  in  AUfor  Love,  Don  Sebastian  was 
acted  and  published  in  1690.  In  the  interval,  to  sum  up  briefly 
Dryden's  work  as  a  dramatist,  l;e  wrote  Oedipus  (pr.  1679)  and 
The  Duke  of  Guise  (pr.  1683)  in  conjunction  with  Nathaniel  Lee; 
TroUus  and  Cressida  (1679);  The  Spanish  Friar  (x68z);  AlHon 
and  AlbaniuSt  an  opera.  (1685);  Amphitryon  (1690).  la  Troilus 
and  Cressida  he  follows  Shakespeare  dosdy  in  the  plot,  but  the 
dialogue  is  rewritten  throughout,  and  not  for  the  better.  The 
versification  and  the  language  of  the  first  and  the  third  acts  of 
Oedipus,  which  with  the  general  plan  of  the  play  were  Drsrden's 
contribution  to  the  joint  work,  bear  marked  evidence  of  his 
recent  study  of  Shakespeare.  The  Duke  of  Guise  provided  an 
obvious  parallel  with  contemporary  English  politics.  Henry  III. 
was  identified  with  Charles  II.,  and  Monmouth  with  the  duke. 
The  lord  chamberlain  refused  to  license  it  until  the  political 
situation  was  leiss  disturbed.  The  plot  of  Don  Sebastian  is  mqre 
intricate  than  that  of  AU  for  Love,  It  has  also  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  heroic  dramas;  the  extravagance  of 
sentiment  and  the  suddenness  of  impulse  remind  us  occasionally 
of  The  Indian  Emperor;  but  the  characters  are  much  more 
elaborately  studied  than  in  Dryden's  earlier  plays,  and  the  verse 
is  sinewy  and  powerful.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Don 
Sebastian  or  AU  for  Love  is  his  best  play;  they  share  the  palm 
bbtween  them.  Dryden's  subsequent  plays  are  not  remarkable. 
Their  titles  and  dates  are — King  Arthur,  an  opera*  (1691),  for 
which  Purcell  wrote  the  music;  Geomenes  (1692);  Love 
Triumphant  (1694). 

Soon  after  Dryden's  abandonment  of  heroic  couplets  in  tragedy, 
he  found  new  and  more  congenial  work  for  his  favourite  instru- 
ment in  satire.  As  usual  Uie  idea  was  not  original  to  Dryden, 
though  he  struck  in  with  his  majestic  step  and  energy  divine, 
and  immediately  took  the  lead.  The  pioneer  was  Mulgrave  in 
his  Essay  on  Satire,  an  attack  on  Rochester  and  the  court, 
which  was  circulated  in  MS.  in  1679.  Dryden  himself  was 
suspected  of  the  authorship,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  gave 
some  help  in  revising  it;  but  it  is  not  Ukdy  that  he  attacked 
the  king  on  whom  he  was  dependent  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
income,  and  Mulgrave  in  a  note  to  his  ilrl  0/  Poetry  in  17x7 
expressly  asserts  Dryden's  ignorance.  Dryden,  however,  was 
attacked  in  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  severely  cudgelled 
by  a  company  of  ruffians  who  were  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  hired  by  Rochester.  In  the  same  year  Oldham's  satire  on 
the  Jesuits  had  immense  popularity,  chiefly  owing  to  the  excite- 
ment about  the  Popish  plot.  Dryden  took  the  field  as  a  satirist 
towards  the  close  of  z68x,  on  the  side  of  the  court,  at  the  moment 
when  Shaftesbury,  baffled  in  his  cfiTorts  to  exclude  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  throne  as  a  papist,  and  secure  the  succession  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  waiting  his  trial  for  high  treason. 
Absalom  and  Achitophd  produced  a  great  stir.  Nine  editions 
were  sold  in  rapid  succession  in  the  course  of  a  year.  There  was 
no  compunction  in  Dryden's  ridicule  and  invective.  Delicate 
wit  was  not  one  of  Dryden's  gifts;  the  motions  of  his  weapon 
were  sweeping,  and  the  blows  hard  and  trenchant.  The  advan- 
tage he  had  gained  by  his  recent  studies  of  charactd  was  fully 
used  in  his  portraits  of  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  Achitophd 
and  Zimri.  In  these  portraits  he  shows  considerable  art  in  the 
introduction  of  redeeeming  traits  to  the  general  outline  of 
malignity  and  depravity.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  fact 
that  his  pension  had  not  been  paid  since  the  banning  of  1680 
wdghed  with  him  in  writing  this  satire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
court.    In  a  play  produced  in  1681,  The  Spanish  Friar,  he  had 


written  on  the  other  side,  gratifying  the  popular  feding  bjr 
attacking  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

Three  other  satires  followed  Absalom  and  Achitophd,  one  of 
them  hardly  inferior  in  point  of  literary  power.  The  MedaU;  a 
Satyre  again^  Sedition  (March  1682)  was  written  in  ridicule  of 
the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  Shaftesbury's  acquittal 
Then  Dryden  had  to  take  vengeance  on  the  literary  champions 
of  the  Whig  party  who  had  opened  upon  him  with  all  their 
artillery.  Thdr  leader,  Shadwdl,  had  attacked  him  in  Ike 
Medal  of  John  Bayes,  which  Dryden  answered  in  Cktober  1682 
by  Mac  FUcknoe,  or  a  Satyr  upon  the  True-BUw  Protestant  Pod, 
TS,  This  satire,  in  which  Shadwell  filled  the  titk-HUe,  served 
as  the  modd  of  the  Dunciad,  To  the  second  part  of  Absahm 
and  Achitophd  (November  1682),  written  chiefly  by  Nahum  Tate. 
he  contributed  a  long  passage  of  invective  against  Robert 
Ferguson,  one  of  Monmouth's  chid  advisers,  Elkanah  Settle, 
Shadwdl  and  others.  Religio  Laid,  which  ai^>earcd  in  the  same 
month,  though  nominally  an  exposition  of  a  layman's  creed, 
and  deservedly  admired  as  such,  was  not  without  a  political 
purpose.  It  attacked  the  Papist^  but  dedared  the  "  fanatics  " 
to  be  still  more  dangerous. 

Dryden's  next  poem  in  heroic  couplets  was  in  a  different  strain. 
On  the  accesdon  of  James,  in  X685,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  this  conveisioa 
was  or  was  not  sincere.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  coincidence 
between  his  change  of  faith  and  his  change  of  patron  was  sus- 
pidous,  and  that  Dryden's  character  for  consistency  is  certainly 
not  of  a  kind  to  quench  suspidoxu.  The  force  of  the  coincidence 
caimot  be  removed  by  such  pleas  as  that  his  wife  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  for  several  years,  or  that  he  was  converted  by 
his  son,  who  was  converted  at  Cambridge,  even  if  there  woe 
any  evidence  for  these  statements.  Scott  ddended  Dryden's  con- 
version,— as  Macaulay  denounced  it,  from  party  motives.  It  ii 
worth  while,  however,  to  notice  that  in  his  earlier  ddence  of  tbe 
English  Chtu-ch  he  exhibits  a  desire  for  the  definite  guidance  of  a 
presumably  infallible  creed,  and  the  case  for  the  Roman  Church 
brought  forward  at  the  time  may  have  appeared  convindng  to  a 
mind  singularly  open  to  new  impressions.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  can  be  dearer  than  that  Dryden  always  regarded  his 
literary  powers  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  had  little  scrapie 
about  accepting  a  brid  on  any  side.  The  Hind  and  the  Pantktr, 
published  in  X687,  is  an  ingenious  argument  for  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, put  into  the  mouth  of  "  a  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and 
unchanged."  There  is  considerable  beauty  in  the  picture  d  this 
tender  creature,  and  its  enemies  in  the  forest  are  not  spared. 
One  can  understand  the  admiration  that  the  poem  received 
when  such  allegories  were  in  fashion.  It  was  the  diid  cause 
of  the  veneration  with  which  Dryden  was  r^arded  by  Pope, 
who,  himself  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faiUi,  was  taken 
as  a  boy  of  twdve  to  see  the  veteran  poet  in  his  chair  of  honour 
and  authority  at  Wills's  coffee-house.  It  was  also  very  open  to 
ridicule,  and  was  treated  in  this  spirit  by  Prior  and  Montagu,  the 
future  earl  of  Halifax,  in  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  transdersei 
to  the  story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse.  Dr>'dcn's 
other  literary  services  to  James  were  a  savage  reply  to  Stilling- 
fleet — who  had  attacked  two  papers  published  by  the  king 
inunediatdy  after  his  accession,  one  said  to  have  been  writtea 
by  his  late  brother  in  advocacy  of  the  Church  of  Rone,  the 
other  by  his  late  wife  explaining  the  reasons  for  her  conversion— 
and  a  translation  of  a  lilfe  of  Xavier  in  prose.  He  had  written 
also  a  panegyric  of  Charles,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  and  a  poem 
in  honour  of  the  birth  of  Jfames  IL's  heir,  under  the  title  of 
Britannia  rediviva  (1688). 

Dryden  did  not  abjure  his  new  faith  on  the  Revolution,  and 
so  lost  his  office  and  pension  as  laureate  and  historic^r^phef 
royaL  For  this  act  of  constancy  he  deserves  credit,  if  the  new 
powers  would  have  considered  his  services  worth  having  after 
his  frequent  apostasies.  His  rival  Shadwell  rdgned  in  his  stead. 
Dryden  was  once  more  thrown  mainly  upon  his  pen  for  suF^rt. 
He  turned  again  to  the  stage  and  wrote  the  pbys  already  enumer- 
ated. A  great  feature  in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  was  hi» 
translations  from  the  classics.    Ovid*s  EpisUes  trandated  appeared 
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in  1680;  and  numerous  translations  from  Viigil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Lucretius  and  Theocritus  appeared  in  the.  four  volumes 
of  Ifiscellcny  Poems — Miscellany  Poems  (1684),  Sybnte  (1685), 
Examen  poeticum  (1693),  The 'Annual  Miscdlany  (1694  by  the 
"  most  eminent  hands ");  in  1693  was  published  the  verse 
translation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  of  Persius  by  "  Mr 
Dryden  and  several  other  eminent  hands,"  which  contained  his 
"  Discourse  concerning  the  Original  and  Progress  of  Satire  "; 
and  in  1697  Jacob  Tonson  published  his  most  important  transla- 
tion, Tk€  Works  of  Virgil.  The  book,  which  was  the  result  of 
three  yeairs'  labour,  was  a  vigorous,  rather  than  a  dose,  rendering 
of  Virgil  into  the  style  of  Dryden.  Among  other  notable  poems 
of  this  period  are  the  two  "  Songs  for  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  written 
for  a  London  musical  society  for  1687  and  1697,  ^^^  published 
separately.  The  second  of  these  is  the  famous  ode  on  "  Alex- 
ander's Feast."  The  well-known  paraphrase  of  Vent,  Creator 
Spirilus  was  posthumously  printed,  and  his  "  Odfe  to  the  memory 
of  Anne  Kiliigrew,"  called  by  Dr  Johnson  the  noblest  ode  in  the 
language,  was  written  in  x686. 

His  next  work  was  to  render  some  of  Chaucer's  and  Boccaccio's 
talcs  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into  his  own  verse.  These  trans- 
lations appeared  in  November  1699,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  and  are  known  by  the  title  of  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
The  preface,  which  is  an  admirable  example  of  Dryden's  prose, 
contains  an  excellent  appreciation  01  Chaucer,  and,  incident- 
ally, an  answer  to  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  the  stage.  Thus 
a  large  portion  of  the  closing  years  of  Dryden's  life  was  spent 
in  translating  for  bread.  He  had  a  windfall  of  500  guineas  from 
Lord  Abingdon  for  a  poem  on  the  death  of  bis  wife  in  1691, 
and  he  received  liberal  presents  from  his  cousin  John  Driden 
and  from  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  but  generally  he  was  in  con- 
siderable pecuniary  straits.  Besides,  his  three  sons  held  various 
posts  in  the  service  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  he  could  not 
well  be  on  good  terms  with  both  courts.  However,  he  was  not 
molested  in  London  by  the  government,  and  in  private  he  was 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  old  age  and  his  admitted 
position  as  the  greatest  of  living  English  poets.  He  held  a  small 
court  at  Wilb's  coffee-house,  where  he  si>ent  his  evenings; 
here  he  had  a  chair  by  the  fire  in  winter  and  by  the  window  in 
summer;  Congreve,  Vanbrugh  and  Addison  were  among  his 
admirers,  and  here  Pope  saw  the  old  poet  of  whom  he  was  to  be 
the  most  brilliant  disciple.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Gerrard 
Street,  London,  on  the  ist  of  May  1700  and  was  buried  on  the 
13th  of  the  month  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dryden's  portrait, 
by  Sir  G.  Knellcr,  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Bibliography. — The  Comedies,  Trag/edies  and  Operas  written  by 
John  Dryden,  Esq.  (3  vols.,  1701)  was  published  by  Tonson,  who 
also  issued  the  poet's  Dramalich  Worhs  (6  vols.,  17 17},  edited 
by  Congreve.  Poems  on  Various  Occasions  and  Trandations  from 
Several  Authors  (i  701 ), also  published  by  Tonson,  was  very  incomplete, 
and  although  other  editions  followed  there  was  no  satisfactory  col- 
lection until  the  edition  of  the  Works  (18  vols.,  1808.  and  cd.  1821) 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  supplied  historical  and  critical  notes  with  a 
lite  of  the  author.  This,  as  revised  and  corrected  by  G.  Saintsbury 
(18  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1682-1893).  remains  the  standard  edition. 
His  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works  (4  vols.,  1800)  were 
edited  by  Edmund  Malone,  who  collected  industriously  the  materials 
for  a  life -of  Dryden.  Convenient  partial  modern  editions  are  the 
Poetical  Works  (Globe  edition.  1870)  edited  by  W.  D.  Christie  with 
an  excellent  "life";  The  Best  Plays  of  John  Dryden  (Mermaid 
•eries.  2  vols.),  edited  by  G.  Saintsbury;  and  Essays  of  John  Dryden 
(2  vols.,  190OJ  Oxford),  edited  by  W.  P.  Ker.  Besides  the  critical 
and  biographical  matter  in  these  editions  see  Dr  Johnson's  Lives 
0f  Ike  Poets;  Dryden  (English  Men  of  Letters  scries,  1881),  by  G. 
^intsbury;  A.  Beljame,  Le  Public  et  les  hommes  de  lettres  en  Angle- 
terre  1660-1744  (2nd  ed.  Paris,  1897):  A.  W.  Ward,  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Literature  (new  ed.  iSoo),  vol.  iii.  pp.  346-392: 
J.  Churton  Collins,  Essays  and  Studies;  W.  J.  Courthope,  History 
of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iv.  (1903),  chap,  xiv.,  and  L.  N.  Chase, 
The  English  Heroic  Play  (New  York,  1903).  See  also  English 
LiTERATURB.  (W.  M.;  M.  Br.) 

DRYOPITHECUS  (Or.  B/m,  oak,  rlBipiot,  ape, "  the  ape  of  the 
oak-woods  "),  the  name  of  an  extinct  ape  or  monkey  from 
Miocene  deposits  of  France,  believed  to  be  aUied  to  the  baboons, 
but  perhaps  with  some  afTmity  to  the  higher  apes. 

DRY  ROTt  a  fungoid  disease  in  timber  which  occasions  the 
destruction  of  its  fibres,  and  reduces  it  eventually  to  a  mass  of  dry 


dust.  It  is  produced  most  readily  in  a  warm,  moist,  stagnant 
atmosphere,  while  common  or  wet  rot  is  the  result  of  the  exposure 
of  wood  to  repeated  changes  of  climatic  conditions.  The  most 
formidable  of  the  dry  rot  fungi  is  the  species  Mcrulius  lacrymans, 
which  is  particularly  destructive  of  coniferous  wood;  other 
species  arc  Polyporus  hybridus,  which  thrives  in  oak-built  ships, 
and  P.  destructor  and  Thdcphora  putcana,  found  in  a  variety  of 
wooden  structures. 

The  felling  of  trees  when  void  of  fresh  sap,  as  a  means  of  obviat- 
ing the  rotting  of  timber,  is  a  practice  of  very  ancient  origin. 
Vitruvius  directs  (ii.  cap.  9)  that,  to  secure  good  timber,  trees 
should  be  cut  to  the  pith,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  their 
sap,  which  by  dying  in  the  wood  would  injure  its  quality;  also 
that  felling  should  take  plaqe  only  from  early  autumn  until  the 
end  of  winter.  The  supposed  superior  quality  of  wood  cut  in 
winter,  and  the  early  practice  in  England  of  felling  oak  timber  at 
that  season,  may  be  inferred  from  a  statute  of  James  I.,  which 
enacted  "  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  fell,  or  cause  to  be  felled, 
any  oaken  trees  meet  to  be  barked,  when  bark  is  worth  2s.  a  cart- 
load (timber  for  the  needful  building  and  reparation  of  houses, 
ships  or  mills  only  excepted),  but  between  the  first  dajr  of  April 
and  last  day  of  June,  not  even  for  the  king's  use,  out  of  barking 
time,  except  for  building  or  repairing  his  Majesty's  houses  or 
ships."  In  giving  testimony  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  March  1771,  Mr  Barnard  of  Deptford  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  to  secure  durable  timber  for  shipbuilding, 
trees  should  be  barked  in  spring  and  not  felled  till  the  succeeding 
winter.  In  France,  so  long  ago  as  1669,  a  royal  decree  limited 
the  felling  of  timber  from  the  ist  of  October  to  the  xsth  of  April; 
and,  in  an  order  issued  to  the  commissioners  of  forests,  Napoleon 
I.  directed  that  the  felling  of  naval  timber  should  take  place  only 
from  November  i  to  March  15,  and  during  the  decrease  of  the 
moon,  on  account  of  the  rapid  decay  of  timber,  through  the 
fermentation  of  its  sap,  if  cut  at  other  seasons.  The  burying 
of  wood  in  water,  which  dissolves  out  or  alters  its  putrcscibic 
constituents,  has  long  been  practised  as  a  means  of  seasoning. 
The  old  *'  Resistance "  frigate,  which  went  down  in  Malta 
harbour,  remained  under  water  for  some  months,  and  on  being 
raised  was  found  to  be  entirely  freed  from  the  dry  rot  fungus  that 
had  previously  (x>vered  her;  similarly,  in  the  ship  "  Eden," 
the  progress  of  rot  was  completely  arrested  by  18  months' 
submergence  in  Plymouth  Sound,  so  that  after  remaining  a 
year  at  home  in  excellent  condition  she  was  sent  out  to  the 
East  Indies.  It  was  an  ancient  practice  in  England  to  place 
timber  for  thrashing-floors  and  oak  planks  for  wainscotling  in 
running  water  to  season  them.  Whale  and  other  oils  have  been 
recommended  for  the  preservation  of  wood;  and  in  1737  a 
patent  for  the  employment  of  hot  oil  was  taken  out  by  a 
Mr  Emerson. 

For  the  modem  processes  of  preserving  timber  see  Timber. 

DUALISM  (from  rare  Lat.  dualis,  containing  two,  from  duo), 
a  philosophical  term  applied  to  all  theories  which  attempt  to 
explain  facts  by  reference  to  two  coexistent  principles.  The 
term  plays  an  important  part  in  metaphysical,  ethical  and 
theological  speculation. 

In  Metaphysics. — Metaphysical  dualism  postulates  the  eter- 
nal coexistence  of  mind  and  matter,  as  opposed  to  monism 
both  idealistic  and  materialistic.  Two  forms  of  this  dualism 
arc  held.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  that  mind  and  matter 
are  absolutely  heterogeneous,  and,  therefore,  that  any  causal 
relation  between  them  is  ex  hypothesi  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand  is  a  hypothetical  dualism,  according  to  which  it  is  held 
that  mind  cannot  bridge  over  the  chasm  so  far  as  to  know  matter 
in  itsdf,  though  it  is  compelled  by  its  own  laws  of  cause  and 
effect  to  postulate  matter  as  the  origin,  if  not  the  motive  cause, 
of  its  sensations.  It  follows  that,  for  the  thinking  mind,  matter 
is  a  necessary  hypothesis.  Hence  the  theory  is  a  kind  of  monism, 
inasmuch  as  it  confessedly  docs  not  assert  the  existence  of  matter 
save  as  an  intellectual  postulate  for  the  thinking  mind.  Matter, 
in  other  words,  must  be  assumed  to  exist,  though  mind  cannot 
know  it  in  itself.  From  this  question  there  emerges  a  second 
and  more  difficult  problem.    Consciousness,  it  is  held,  is  of  two 
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main  kinds,  sensation  and  reason;  Sensation  alone  is  insufficient 
to  explain  all  our  intellectual  phenomena;  all  sensation  is 
momentary  and  individual  (cf.  Empiricism).  How  then  are  we 
to  account  for  memory  and  the  principles  of  necessity,  similarity, 
univcrsah'ty?  It  is  argued  that  there  must  be  in  the  mind  an 
enduring,  primary  faculty  whereby  we  retain,  compare  and 
group  the  presentations  of  sense.  This  faculty  is  a  priori^ 
transcendental,  and  entirely  separate  from  all  the  data  of  ex- 
perience and  sense-perception.  Here  then  we  have  a  dualism 
within  experience.  The  mind  Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sensitized 
film  which  automatically  records  the  impressions  of  the  senses. 
It  contains  within  itself  this  modifying  critical  faculty  which 
reacts  upon  and  arranges  the  sense-given  presentations. 

In  Ethics  and  Theology. — In  the  domain  of  morals,  dualism 
postulates  the  separate  existence  of  Good  and  Evil,  as  principles 
of  existence.  In  theology  the  appearance  of  dualism  is  sporadic 
and  has  not  the  fundamental,  determining  importance  which  it 
has  in  metaphysics.  It  is  a  result  rather  than  a  starting-point. 
The  old  Zoroastrianism,  and  those  Christian  sects  (e.;.  Mani- 
chaeism)  which  were  influenced  by  it,  postulate  two  contending 
deities  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  (Good  and  Evil),  which  war 
against  one  another  in  influencing  the  conduct  9f  men.  So,  in 
Christianity,  the  existence  of  Satan  as  an  evil  influence,  antago- 
nistic to  God,  involves  a  kind  of  dualism.  But  generally  speaking 
this  dualism  is  permissive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  held  that  God 
will  triumph  over  Satan  in  His  own  time.  So  in  Zoroastrianism 
the  dualism  is  not  ultimate,  for  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  are 
represented  as  the  twin  sons  of  Zervana  Akarana,  i.e.  limitless 
time,  wherein  both  will  be  finally  absorbed.  The  postulate  of  an 
Evil  Being  arises  from  the  difliculty,  at  all  times  acutely  fdt  by 
a  certain  type  of  mind,  of  reconciling  the  existence  of  evil  with 
the  divine  attributes  of  perfect  goodness,  full  knowledge  and 
infinite  power.  John  Stuart  Mill  (Essay  on  Religion)  preferred 
to  disbelieve  in  the  omnipotence  of  God  rather  than  forgo  the 
belief  in  His  goodness.  It  follows  from  such  a  view  that  Satan 
is  not  the  creation  of  God,  but  rather  a  power  coeval  in  origin, 
over  whose  activity  God  has  no  absolute  control. 

In  Theology. — Duah'sm  is  also  used  in  a  special  theological 
sense  to  describe  a  doctrine  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  According 
to  this  doctrine  the  personality  of  Christ  is  twofold;  the  divine 
Logos  dwells  as  a  distinct  personality  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ, 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  being  analogous  to  the  relation 
between  the  believer  and  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit. 

History  of  the  Doctrine. — ^The  earliest  European  thinkers 
(see  Ionian  School  of  Philosophy)  endeavoured  to  reduce 
all  the  facts  of  the  universe  to  a  single  material  origin,  such  as 
Fire,  Water,  Air.  It  is  only  gradually  that  there  appears  any 
recognition  of  a  spiritual  principle  exercising  a  modifying  or 
causal  influence  over  inert  matter.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first 
to  postulate  the  existence  of  Reason  (povs)  as  the  soiurce  of 
change  and  progress.  Yet  even  he  did  not  conceive  this  Reason 
as  incorporeal;  it  was  in  reality  only  the  most  highly  rarefied 
form  of  matter  in  existence.  In  Plato  for  the  first  time  we  find 
a  truly  dualistic  conception  of  the  universe.  Asserting  that 
Ideas  alone  really  exist,  be  yet  found  it  necessary  to  postulate 
a  second  principle  of  not-being,  the  groundwork  of  sensuous 
existence  and  of  imperfection  and  eviL  Herein  he  identified 
mctaph>'stcs  and  ethics,  combining  the  good  with  the  truly 
existent  and  evil  with  the  non-existent.  Aristotle  rebels  against 
this  conception  and  substitutes  the  idea  of  rpunri  CKn  and  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless  he  does  not  escape  from  the  dualism  of 
Form  and  Matter,  povs  and  CXiy.  The  scholastic  philosophers 
naturally  held  dualistic  views  resulting  from  their*  extreme 
devotion  to  formalism.  This  blind  dualism  found  its  natural 
consequence  in  the  revolt  of  the  Renaissance  thinkers,  Bruno 
and  Paracelsus,  who  asserted  the  unity  of  mind  and  matter  in 
all  existence  and  were  the  precursors  of  the  more  intelligent 
monism  of  Leibnitz  and  the  scientific  metaphysics  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  birth  of  modem  physical  science  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  investigations  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  obscured  the 
metaphysical  issue  by  the  predominance  of  the  mechanical 
principles  of  natural  philosophy.    They  attempted  to  explain 


the  fundamental  problems  of  existence  by  the  unaided  evidence 
of  the  new  natural  science.  Thus  Descartes  maintained  the 
absolute  dualism  of  the  res  cogilans  and  the  res  exttnsa.  Spinoza 
realized  the  flaw  in  the  division  and  preferred  to  postulate 
behind  mind  and  matter  a  single  substance  {unica  snhstantia) 
while  Leibnitz  explained  the  universe  as  a  harmony  of  spiritual 
or  semispiritual  principles.  Kant  practically  abandons  the 
problem.  He  never  really  establishes  a  relation  between  pure 
reason  and  things-in-themselves  (Dinge  an  itcA),  but  rather  seeks 
refuge  in  a  dualism  within  consciousness,  the  transcendental 
and  the  empirical.  Since  Kant  there  are,  therefore,  two  streams 
of  dualism,  dealing,  one  with  the  radical  problem  of  the  relalioo 
between  mind  and  matter,  the  other  with  the  relation  between 
the  pure  rational  and  theempirical  elements  wit  bin  consciousness. 
To  the  first  problem  there  is  one  obvious  and  conclusive  ansirer, 
namely  that  matter  in  itself  is  inherently  unthinkable  and  comes 
within  the  vision  of  the  mind  only  as  an  intellectual  preseniatioo. 
It  follows  that  philosophy  is  in  a  sense  both  dualist  and  monist; 
it  is  a  cosmic  dualism  inasmuch  as  it  admits  the  possible  existence 
of  matter  as  a  hypothesis,  though  it  denies  the  possibility  of  any 
true  knowledge  of  it,  and  is  hence  in  regard  of  the  only  possible 
knowledge  an  idealistic  monism.  It  is  a  sclf-dest  ructi ve  dualism, 
a  confessedly  one-sided  monism,  agnostic  as  to  the  fundamental 
problem.  To  the  second  problem  there  are  two  main  answers, 
that  of  Associationisih  which  denies  to  the  mind  any  a  priori 
existence  and  asserts  that  sensation  b  the  only  source  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  which  admits  the  existence  of  both  tzanscen- 
dental  and  empirical  knowledge. 

DUALLA,  one  of  the  principal  negxo  peoples  of  Cameroon 
estuary.  West  Africa.  When  the  Germans  established  themselves 
in  that  region,  the  Dualla  were  under  many  petty  chiefs,  whose 
domains  were  usually  restricted  to  one  village.  Over  these  were 
two  greater  chiefs.  Bell  (Mbeli)  and  Akwa,  representing  the 
principal  families  of  the  tribe.  The  Dualla  are  physically  a 
fine  race.  They  are  proud  of  their  racial  purity,  and  it  wgs 
formerly  usual  for  all  half-caste  children  to  be  strangled  at  birth/ 
The  Dualla  tattoo  themselves,  the  women  the  whole  body,  the 
men  the  face  only.  They  also  pull  out  their  eyelashes,  which 
they  believe  prevent  sharp  sight.  The  monarchical  system  is 
more  developed  among  the  Dualla  than  any  other  of  the  peoples 
of  Cameroon.  The  kings,  many  of  whom  have  grown  rich  throu^ 
trade,  retain  part  of  their  former  power,  subject  to  the  German 
government.  The  Dualla,  who  are  laborious,  industrious  and 
capable  of  great  physical  endurance,  are  great  traders  and  are 
proportionately  prosperous.  The  average  price  for  a  wife  among 
the  Dualla  is  from  £90  to  £120;  but  sometimes  a  great  deal  more 
is  paid.  Girls  are  usually  betrothed  young  and  may  be  divorced 
if  sterile.  The  penalty  for  adultery  is  a  fine  imposed  on  the 
seducer;  if  he  cannot  pay  he  becomes  the  husband's  slave. 
Cannibalism  as  a  religious  rite  was  formerly  common  among 
the  Dualla.  AU  accessions  to  power  were  preceded  by  a  sacrifice, 
a  king  having  no  authority  till  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood. 
The  religion  is  fetish  blended  with  ancestor-worship,  and  certain 
secret  societies  exist  among  them  which  seem  to  have  a  religious 
connexion.  The  dead  are  buried  within  the  hut,  which  is  aban- 
doned shortly  afterwards;  slaves  were  formerly  buried  with 
men  of  importance.  Missionary  e£Forts  have  yielded  many 
converts,  and  some  churches  have  been  built.  Many  of  the 
natives  can  read.  The  Dualla  are  in  possession  of  an  intcrcstiog 
code,  in  accordance  with  which  messages  can  be  sent  and  e\Tn 
conversations  maiiitained  by  means  of  drums,  or  rather  gongs, 
giving  two  notes.    (See  Cameroon.) 

DU  BARRY,  MARIS  JEANNE  BfoT.  CoicnsSE  (1746- 
i793)>  French  adventuress,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  a  poor  woman  of  Vaucouleucs,  and  was 
bom  there  on  the  xQth  of  August  1746.  Placed  in  a  convent  in 
Paris  at  an  early  age,  she  received  a  very  sU^t  education, 
learning  little  but  the  catechism  and  drawing;  and  at  the  agt 
of  sixteen  entered  a  milliner's  shop  in  the  rue  St  Honori.  Subse- 
quently she  lived  as  a  courtesan  under  the  name  of  Mdlle  Lange. 
Her  great  personal  charms  led  the  adventurer  Jean,  comte  du 
Barry,  to  take  her  into  his  house  in  order  to  make  it  more 
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hinuelt  fail  tarothci  Guiltaume  offered  himself  a)  nomi 
husband.  The  tomtesK  du  Bury  was  praented  at  tgurt 
the  und  ol  April  i]6g,  and  became  olfidal  mittreu  of  [he  ki 
K«  influence  over  the  Dionarch  wu  absolute  until  his  dca 
and  courtiers  and  miniilen  were  in  favour  or  disgtiee  with  li 
ID  exact  accordance  with  hei  wiihcs.  The  due  de  Choiscul,  v 
nlustd  to  acknowIedgE  her.  was  diigiaced  in  1771;  and  1 
due  d'Aiguillon.  who  had  the  repulation  ol  being  her  lov 
look  his  place,  and  in  concert  with  her  governed  the  monar 
Louis  XV.  built  for  hn  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Lucienc 
At  hb  death  in  1774  an  order  ol  his  successor  banished  her 
the  abbey  of  Font-tuI-Dames,  near  Meaui,  but,  the  qui 
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live  beauty.     The  volume  of  Lains  it  Anadirl 
bean  ber  name  was  not  written  by  her. 

5n  E.  and  I.  de  Concourt.  La  dx  Barry  (PaH>. 
HiUfi"  i*  Madami  da  Barry  (l8Sj-lg8j),  bated 
Dousfit,  Tin  Lift  and  TiWi]  s/  Uadanu  da  Barry  I, 

DU  BABTM,  aniLUnMB  DB  SALUSTE,  Si 
IS90),  French  poet,  was  bom  near  Auth  in  ... 
employed  by  Henry  IV.  ol  France  in  England.  Denmark 
Scottaod;  and  be  commanded  a  troop  ol  hone  in  Gascon^ 
under  the  manhal  de  Maningan.  He  was  a  convinced  Huguenoi 
and  cherished  the  idea  ol  writing  a  great  religious  epic  in  whic 
biblical  characten  and  Chrisliin  sentiment  were  to  supplan 
the  pagan  niie  en  tcint  then  in  fashion.  His  first  epic,  Judilt 
appeared  in  a  volumt  enlltled  La  Una  ck 
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Latin,  he  failed  to  show  Itae 
and  prudence  of  Romard  and  du  Betlay.     He  was 


■Isoguilty  of  reduplicating  the  fitst  syllabtca  of  words,  producing 
such  exrressionB  as  pipmlla,  umseufatiUi.    Du  Bartai  died 
in  July  1590  in  Paris  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Ivry. 
Joshua  Sylvener  translated  ll 

bf  Thomas  Hud»n:  ol  portions 
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Robnt  Ashley  (1565-1641):  a 
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Kecwatin  districts 
Wholdaia  (or  Daly)  Lake,  in  104°  id  W.  and  60°  ij*  N..  and 
Rows  northward  lo  its  conlhience  with  the  Tbelon  river,  and 
thence  eastward  to  Chesterfield  Inlei,  an  arm  of  Hudson  Bay. 
It  passes  through  numerous  laLe^ipansians,  including  Dubawnt 
Lake,  with  an  area  of  1 700  sq.  m.  and  an  altitude  ol  500  ll.  above 
the  sea;  Aberdeen,  altitude  130  ft.;  and  Baker,  jo  ft.  From 
the  head  of  Wholdaia  Lake  to  the  head  of  ChesterEr^ld  Inlel  is 
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river  is  shallow,  and  ba 
boulders;  grassy  slopes,  I 
bants,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Dubawnl  Lake,  and  ace  the 
feeding  grounds  ol  large  bands  ol  cariboo.     Discovered  in  1770 
by  Samuel  Hrame.  the  Dubawnt  was  eiplored  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell 
in  1893,  and  the  Thdon  by  David  Hanbuiy  in  1S99, 
See  Artnaal  Ripfrl  af  lit  Ctelotial  SarHy  c/  CaMada  /or  rfptf 
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and  ol  F 


*rvice  at  an  early  age, 
hared  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  His  skill 
i  him  to  the  king.  His  missions  to  Spain, 
Italy,  England  snd  Germany  were  innumciable;  sent  three 
limes  to  Engbnd  in  1519-1  jjo.  he  was  occupied  wiifa  the  ciecu- 

Heniy  VIII. 's  divorce,  and  with  the  help  ol  his  brother  Jean, 
then  bishop  ol  Paris,  he  obtained  a  decision  favourable  to  Henry 
VUI.  fram  the  Sorbonne  Quly  i,  1530).  From  1531  lo  1536. 
though  he  went  three  limes  lo  England,  he  was  principally 
employed  in  uniting  tbe  Cettnan  princes  against  Chllle*  V.; 
in  May  ijji  he  signed  the  treaty  ol  Scheyem  with  the  dukes 
ol  Bavaria,  the  bndgrave  of  Hesic.  and  the  elector  ol  Salony. 
and  in  January  1S34  the  treaty  ol  Augsburg.  JJuring  the  war 
ol  1SJ7  Francis  1.  sent  him  on  missions  to  Piedmont;  he  was 
governor  of  Turin  from  December  1537  till  iheend  ol  1539.  and 
subsequcnlly  replacing  Manhal  d'Anncbaut  as  governor  ol  the 
whole  of  Piedmont,  be  displayed  great  capacity  in  orgmization. 

to  return  to  Fiance,  and  died  near  Lyons  on  the  gtb  of  January 
1543.  Rabcbis,  an  aye-witness,  has  left  a  n.iving  sloiy  ol  his 
death  {Pnlapud,  ill.  cb.  >i,  and  iv.  cb.  17).  He  was  buried 
In  tbe  cathedral  ol  Le  Mans,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  tncniory,  with  the  inscription.  "  Ci  git  Langcy,  dont  la 
plume  et  I'M*  Ont  surmontf  Cicfron  et  Pompte  ";  Charles  V, 
"~    haveiemarkcd  that  Langcy,byhisownunaidede9oru, 
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did  more  mischief  and  thwarted  more  schemes  than  all  the 
French  together. 

Guillaume  du  Bellay  was  the  devoted  protector  of  freedom 
of  thought;  without  actually  joining  the  reiformers,  he  defended 
the  innovators  against  their  fanatical  opponents.  In  1534- 
1535  he  even  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  Francis  I.  and  Melanchthon;  and  in  1541  he  intervened 
in  favour  of  the  Vaudois.  Rabelais  was  the  most  famous  of  his 
clients,  and  followed  him  to  Piedmont  from  1540  to  1542. 
Guillaume  was  himself  a  valuable  historian,  and  a  dear  and 
precise  writer.  He  imitated  Livy  in  his  OgdoadeSt  a  history  of 
the  rivalry  between  Francis  I.  and  the  emperor  from  1521,  of 
which,  though  he  had  no  time  to  finish  it,  important  fragments 
remain,  inserted  by  his  brother  Martin  du  Bellay  (d.  1559)  in 
his  Memoira  (1569).  The  celebrated  InstruclionSt  reprinted  as 
Traiii  de  la  discipline  militaire  in  1554  and  1592,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  him,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  he  could  not  have 
written  it  (see  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist.  i.  502,  and  J&hns,  CeschickU  dcr 
Kriegswissenschaflenf  i.  498  scq.) ;  this  work,  however,  is  of  the 
highest  value  for  the  study  of  the  military  art  of  the  i6th  century; 
in  1550  an  Italian,  in  1567  a  Spanish,  and  in  1594  and  1619 

German  translations  were  published. 

Sec  also  the  edition  of  Martin  du  Bcllay*8  MSmoires  by  Micbaud 
and  Poujoulat  (1838),  and  BourrilljTs  Fragments  de  la  premiire 
Ogdoade  (Paris,  1905).  There  is  an  excellent  study  of  Guillaume 
du  Bellay  by  V.  L.  Bourrilly  (Paris.  1905).  0-  1) 

DU  BELLAY,  JEAN  (c.  1 493-1 560),  French  cardinal  and 
diplomat,  younger  brother  of  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  appears  as 
bishop  of  Bayonne  in  1526,  member  of  the  privy  council  in  1 530, 
and  bishop  of  Paris  in  1532.  Supple  and  clever,  he  was  well 
fitted  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  carried  out  several  missions 
in  England  (1527-1534)  and  Rome  (1534-1536)-  In  1535  he 
received  his  cardinal's  hat;  in  1536-1537  he  was  nominated 
"  lieutenant-general "  to  the  king  at  Paris  and  in  the  lie  de 
France,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  defence 
against  the  imperialists.  When  Guillaume  du  Bellay  went  to 
Piedmont,  Jean  was  put  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
German  Protestants,  principally  through  the  humanist  Johann 
Sturm  and  the  historian  Johann  Sleidan.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  cardinal  du  Bellay  was  in  favour  with  the 
duchesse  d'£tampes,  and  received  a  number  of  benefices — the 
bishopric  of  Limoges  (1541),  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux  (1544)1 
bishopric  of  Le  Mans  (1546);  but  his  influence  in  the  council  was 
supplanted  by  that  of  Cardinal  de  Toumon.  Under  Henry  II., 
being  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  all  the  servants  of  Francis  I.,  he 
was  sent  to  Rome  (1547),  and  he  obtained  eight  votes  in  the  con- 
clave which  followed  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  III.  After  three  quiet 
years  passed  in  retirement  in  France  (1 550-1 553),  he  was  charged 
with  a  new  mission  to  Pope  Julius  III.  and  took  with  him  to  Rome 
his  young  cousin  the  poet  Joachim  du  Bellay  (g.v.).  He  lived 
in  Rome  thenceforth  in  great  state.  In  1555  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Ostia  and  dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  an  appointment 
which  was  disapproved  of  by  Henry  II.  and  brought  him  into 
fresh  disgrace,  lasting  till  his  death  in  Rome  on  the  i6th  of 
February  1560.  Less  resolute  and  reliable  than  his  brother 
Guillaume,  the  cardinal  had  brilliant  qualities,  and  an  open  and 
free  mind.  He  was  on  the  side  of  toleration  and  protected  the 
reformers.  Budaeus  was  his  friend,  Rabelais  his  faithful  secretary 
and  doctor ;  men  of  letters,  like  Etiennc  Dolet,  and  the  poet 
Salmon  Macrin.were  indebted  to  him  for  assistance.  An  orator 
and  writer  of  Latin  verse,  he  left  three  books  of  graceful  Latin 
poems  (printed  with  Salmon  Macrin'sOrfw,  1546, by  R.  Estienne), 
and  some  other  compositions,  including  Francisci  Francorum 
regis  epistola  ap(Aogdica  ( 1 54  2) .  His  voluminous  correspondence, 
mostly  in  MS.,  is  remarkable  for  its  verve  and  picturesque 
quality. 

Bibliography. — ^The  Bibliothique  Nationalc  at  Paris  has  numer- 
ous unpublished  letters  of  Jean  du  Bellay.  Sice  also  Ribicr,  Lettres 
et  mf moires  d'estat  (Paris,  1666);  V.  L.  Bourrilly  and  P.  dc  Vaissiere, 
Amlmssade  de  Jean  du  Brllay  en  Anrleterre,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1905); 
marquis  de  la  Jonquierc,  Le  Cardinal  du  BcUay  (Alcn^on,  1887): 
Hculhnrd,  Rabelais,  ses  voyages  en  Ilnlie  (Paris,  1891):  Chamard, 
Joachim  du  Bellav  (Lille,  1900);  V.  L.  Bourrilly,  Guillaume  du 
Bdlay  (Paris,  1905) : "  Jean  du  Bellay.  les  protcstantset  la  Sorbonne  " 


in  the  Bulletin  du  PnOestantisme  framfais  (1903,  1904):  and  "  Jeia 
Sleidan  et  le  Cardinal  du  Bellay."  in  the  Bulletin,  Sfe.  (1901. 1906). 

U.I.) 
DU  BELLAY.  JOACHIM  (c.  1522^x560),  French  poet  and 

critic,  member  of  the  P16iade,  was  bom*  at  the  chileau  of  La 
Turmeli^re,  not  far  from  Lir£,  near  Angers,  being  the  ton  of  Jean 
du  Bellay,  seigneur  de  Gonnor,  cousin-german  of  the  cardinal 
Jean  du  Bellay  and  of  Guillaume  du  Bellay.  Both  his  parents 
died  while  he  was  still  a  child,  and  he  was  left  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  elder  brother,  Ren6  du  Bellay,  who  neglected  his  education, 
leaving  him  to  run  wild  at  La  Turmeliire.  When  he  was  twenty- 
three,  however,  he  received  permission  to  go  to  Poiticcs  to  study 
law,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  his  obtaining  perferment  through 
his  kinsman  the  Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay.  At  Poitiers  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  humanist  Marc  Antoine  Muret,  and  with 
Jean  Salmon  Macrin  (1490-1557),  a  Latin  poet  famous  in  his 
day.  There  too  he  probably  met  Jfacques  Peletier  da  Mans,  who 
had  published  a  translation  of  the  ArspoViea  of  Horace,  with  t 
preface  in  which  much  of  the  programme  advocated  later  by  the 
P16iade  is  to  be  found  in  outline. 

It  was  probably  in  1547  that  du  Bellay  met  Ronsard  in  an 
inn  on  the  way  to  Poitiers,  an  event  which  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  French  school  of  Renaissance  poetry. 
The  two  had  much  in  common,  and  immediately  became  fist 
friends.  Du  Bellay  returned  with  Ronsard  to  Ptuis  to  join  the 
circle  of  students  oi  the  humanities  attached  to  Jean  Daunt 
(^.f .)  at  the  CoU^  de  Coqueret.  While  Ronsard  and  Antoine  de 
Balf  were  most  influenced  by  Greek  models,  du  BeUay  was  mon 
especially  aLatinist,  and  perhaps  his  preference  for  a  language 
so  nearly  connected  with  his  own  had  some  part  in  determining 
the  more  national  and  familiar  note- of  his  poetry.  In  154S 
appeared  the  Art  poitique  of  Thomas  Sibilet,  who  enunciated 
many  of  the  ideas  that  Ronsard  and  his  followers  had  at  heart, 
though  with  essential  differences  in  the  point  of  view,  since  be 
held  up  as  models  Q^ment  Marot  and  his  disciples.  Ronsard 
and  his  friends  dissented  violently  from  Sibilet  on  this  and  other 
points,  and  they  doubtless  felt  a  natural  resentment  at  finding 
their  ideas  forestalled  and,  moreover,  inadequatdy  presented. 
The  famous  manifesto  of  the  P16iade,  the  Defaux  et  iUustratuM 
de  la  langue  fran^oyse  (1549),  was  at  once  a  complement  and  a 
refutation  of  Sibilet's  treatise.  This  book  was  the  exprcssjoa 
of  the  literary  principles  of  the  Pl^iade  as  a  whole,  but  ailbough 
Ronsard  was  the  chosen  leader,  its  redaction  was  entnisted  to 
du  Bellay.  To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  refonns  aimed  at  by 
the  Pl^iade,  the  Defence  should  be  further  considered  in  con* 
nexion  with  Ronsard's  Abrigi  d*arl  poUique  and  his  preface  to 
the  Franciade'.  Du  Bellay  maintained  that  the  French  language 
as  it  was  then  constituted  was  too  poor  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  higher  forms  of  poetry,  but  he  contended  that  by  proper 
cultivation  it  might  be  brought  on  a  level  with  the  classical 
tongues.  He  condemned  those  who  despaired  of  their  mother 
tongue,  and  used  Latin  for  their  more  serious  and  ambttiois 
work.  For  translations  from  the  ancients  he  would  substitute 
imitations.  Not  only  were  the  forms  of  classical  poetry  to  be 
imitated,  but  a  separate  poetic  language  and  style,  distinct  from 
those  employed  in  prose,  were  to  be  used.  The  French  language 
was  to  be  enriched  by  a  development  of  its  internal  resources  and 
by  discreet  borrowing  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Both  du  Bellay 
and  Ronsard  laid  stress  on  the  necesaty  of  prudence  in  these 
borrowings,  and  both  repudiated  the  charge  of  wishing  to  latinize 
their  mother  tongue.  The  book  was  a  spirited  defence  of  poetry 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  the  French  language;  it  was  also  a 
declaration  of  war  on  those  writers  who  held  less  heroic  views. 

The  violent  attacks  made  by  du  BeUay  on  Marot  and  \e& 
followers,  and  on  Sibilet,  did  not  go  unanswered.  Sibikt  rcplio! 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  (1549)  of  the  Ipkigenia  of  Euri- 
pides; Guillaume  des  Autels,  a  Lyonncse  poet,  reproached 
du  Bellay  with  ingratitude  to  his  predecessors,  and  shoved  the 
weakness  of  his  argument  for  imitation  as  opposed  to  transbtioa 
in  a  digression  in  his  Riplique  aux  fmriemses  dffcnses  de  Lnii 
Mcigret   (Lyons,   1550) ;   Barthflemy   Aneau,   regent  of  the 

*  For  the  date  of  his  birth,  commonly  given  as  1535,  sec  H- 
Chamard.  Joachim  du  BeUay  (Lille,  1900). 
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CoIUge  de  U  TnrnU  at  Lyons,attacked  him  in  ^QmnHlHoratian 
(Lyons,  1551),  the  authorship  of  which  was  oonunonly  attributed 
to  Charles  Fontaine.  Aneau  pointed  out  the  obvious  incon- 
sistency of  inculcating  imitation  of  the  andents  and  depredating 
native  poets  in  a  work  professing  to  be  a  defence  of  the  French 
language.  DuBellay  replied  to  his  various  assailants  in  a  preface 
to  the  second  edition  (1550)  of  his  sonnet  sequence  (Hive,  with 
which  he  also  published  two  polemical  poems,  the  Musagnaeo- 
mackie,  and  an  ode  addressed  to  Ronsard,  Conlre  les  envUux 
foiUs.  Oiive,  a  collection  of  love-sonnets  written  in  dose 
imitation  of  Petrarch,  first  appeared  in  1549.  With  it  were 
printed  thirteen  odes  entitled  Verx  lyriques,  Olive  has  been 
supposed  to  be  an  anagram  for  the  name  of  a  Mile  Viole,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  of  real  passion  in  the  poems,  and  they 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  Fetrarcan  exercise,  especially 
as,  in  the  second  edition,  the  dedication  to  his  lady  is  exchanged 
for  one  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Henry  II.  Du  BeUay 
did  not  actually  introduce  the  sonnet  into  French  poetry,  but 
he  acclimatized  it;  and  when  the  fashion  of  sonneteering  became 
a  mania  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  ridictile  its  excesses. 

About  this  time  du  Bcllay  had  a  serious  illness  of  two  years' 
duration,  from  which  dates  the  beginning  of  his  deafness.  He  had 
further  anxieties  in  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew.  The  boy 
died  in  1553,  and  Joachim,  who  had  up  to  this  time  borne  the 
title  of  sieur  de  Xir£,  became  sdgneur  of  Gonnor.  In  1 549  he  had 
published  a  Recueil  dc  ^o^jteidcdicated  to  the  PrincessMarguerite. 
This  was  followed  in  1552  by  a  version  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Aeneid,  with  other  translations  and  some  occasional  poems. 
In  the  next  year  he  went  to  Rome  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Cardinal  du  Bellay.  To  the  beginning  of  his  four  and  a  half  years' 
residence  in  Italy  bdong  the  forty-seven  sonnets  of  his  ArUiquitis 
de  Rome,  which  were  rendered  into  English  by  Edmund  Spenser 
{The  Ruins  of  Rome,  1591).  These  sonnets  were  more  personal 
and  less  imitative  than  the  Olive  sequence,  and  struck  a  note 
which  was  revived  in  later  French  literature  by  Volney  and 
Chateaubriand.  His  stay  in  Rome  was,  however,  a  real  exile. 
His  duties  were  those  of  an  intcndant.  He  had  to  meet  the 
cardinal's  aeditors  and  to  find  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
household.  Nevertheless  he  found  many  friends  among  Italian 
scbokurs,  and  formed  a-  dose  friendship  with  another  e^ed  poet 
whose  circumstances  were  similar  to  lUs  own,  Olivier  de  Magny. 
Towards 'the  end  of  his  sojourn  in  Rome  )xt  fell  violently  in  love 
with  a  Roman  lady  called  Faustine,  who  appears  in  his  poetry 
as  Columba  and  Columbdle.  This  passion  finds  its  dearest 
expression  in  the  Latin  poems.  Faustine  was. guarded  by  an 
old  and  jealous  husband,  and  du  Bcllay's  eventual  conquest 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  departure  for  Paris  at 
the  end  of  August  1557.  In  the  next  year  he  published  the  poems 
he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  Rome,  the  Latin  Poemala, 
the  Antiquitis  de  Rome,  the  Jcux  rustiques,  and  the  191  Sonnets 
of  the  ReffretSf  the  greater  number  of  which  were  written  in  Italy. 
The  Regrets  show  that  he  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  theories  of 
iheDej^ence.  The  simplidty  and  tenderness  spedallycharacteristic 
of  du  Bellay  appear  in  the  sonnets  telling  of  his  unlucky  passion 
for  Faustine,  imd  of  his  nostalgia  for  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
Among  them  are  some  satiricsd  sonnets  describing  Roman 
manners,  and  the  Uter  ones  written  after  his  return  to  Paris 
are  often  appeals  for  patronage.  His  intimate  relations  with 
Ronsard  were  not  renewed^  but  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  the  scholar  Jean  de  Morel,  whose  house  was  the  centre  of  a 
learned  sodct^.  In  1559  du  Bellay  published  at  Poitiers  La 
Notrcelte  Manure  dejaire  son  profit  dcs  Icttres,  a  satirical  epistle 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Adrien  Tumebc,  and  with  it  Le  PoHe 
courtisan,  which  introduced  the  formal  satire  into  French  poetry. 
These  were  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  J.  Quintil  du 
Trou^ay,  and  the  courticr-poet  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
Melin  de  Saint-Gdais,  with  whom  du  Bellay  had  always,  however, 
been  on  friendly  terms. 

A  long  and  eloquent  Discours  au  roi  (detailing  the  duties  of  a 
prince,  and  translated  from  a  Latin  original  written  by  Michel 
de  THdpital,  now  lost)  was  dedicated  to  Francis  U.  in  1559, 
and  is  said  to  have  secured  for  the  poet  a  tardy  pension.    In 


Paris  he  was  still  in  the  employ  of  the  cardinal,  who  delegated 
to  him  the  lay  patronage  which  he  still  retained  in  the  diocese. 
In  the  exercise  of  these  functions  Joachim  quarrelled  with 
Ettstache  du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris,  who  prejudiced  his  relations 
with  the  cardinal,  less  cordial  since  the  publication  of  the  out- 
spoken Repels.  His  chief  patron,  Maiguerite  de  Valois,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached,  had  gone  to  Savoy.  Du  Bella/s  health 
was  weak;  his  deafness  seriously  hindered  his  offidal  duties; 
and  on  the  ist  of  January  1 560  he  died  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  in  priest's  orders,  but  he  was  a  derk,  and  as  such  hdd 
various  preferments.  He  had  at  one  time  b^n  a  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  and  was  accordingly  buried  in  the  cathedraL 
The  statement  that  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
during  the  last  year  of  life  is  unauthcnticated  by  documentary 
evidence  and  is  in  itself  extremdy  improbable. 

Bibliography.— The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  J.  du  Bellay  is 
(Emres  franQaises  (a  vols.,  i866-i867)>  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  C.  Marty-Laveaux  in  his  FlHade  franfaise.  His  CSuvres 
choisies  were  published  by  L.  Becq  de  Fooqui^res  in  1876.  The  chief 
source  oi  his  biography  is  his  own  poetry,  especially  tne  Latin  desy 
addreaaed  to  Jean  de  Mord,  ''  Elepa  ad  Janutn  MoTeUum  Ebreaw 
nensem,  Pytaum  suum"  printed  with  a  volume  oi  Xenia  (Paris,  1 569). 
A  study  of  his  life  and  writings  by  H.  Chamard^  fomung  vol.  viiL 
oi  the  Traoawe  et  mimoiresde  PuniversHide  Lille  (Lille,  1900},  contains 
all  the  available  information  and  owiects  noany  common  errors.  See 
also  Sainte-Beuve,  T<Meau  de  la  poisie  franfaise  au  XVI*  sUde 
(1828);  La  Defense  et  illstst.  de  la  langue  franatiu  (1905),  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  introduction  by  Leon  Sfehi,  who  also  wrote 
Joaekim  du  Bellay^  documents  noueeaux  et  inidits  (k88o),  and  pub; 
lished  In  1903  the  first  volume  of  a  new  cd:tion  of  the  (Enures'i 
Lettres  de  Joachim  du  Bellay  (1884).  edited  by  P.  de  Nolhac;  G. 
Wyndham,  Ronsard  and  La  PUiade  (1906) ;  H.  Bdloc.  AvrU  (1905) ; 
A.  Tilley,  The  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissarue  (3  vols.,  1904). 

DUBLIN,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  ot  Leinster, 
bounded  N.  by  Co.  Meath,  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  S.  by  Wicklow, 
and  W.  by  Kildare  and  Meath.  With  the  exception  of  Louth 
and  Carlow,  Dublin  is  the  smallest  county  in  Irdand,  having  an 
area  of  2 18,873  acres,  or  about  342  sq.  m.  The  northern  portion 
is  flat,  and  the  soil  good,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  Meath; 
but  on  the  southern  side  the  land  rises  into  devations  of  con- 
siderable height.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  heath, 
except  where  a  subsidence  in  the  ground  affords  a  nudeus  for 
the  formation  of  bog,  with  which  about  2000  acres  are  covered. 
There  are  also  a  few  small  tracts  of  bog  in  the  northern  part  of 
thecotmty.  The  mountain  district  is  well  adapted  for  timber. 
The  northern  coast  of  the  county  from  Balbriggan  to  Howtb 
has  generally  a  sandy  shore,  and  affords  only  the  small  harbours 
of  Balbriggan  and  Skerries.  In  the  promontory  of  Howth,  the 
coast  suddenly  assumes  a  bolder  aspect;  and  between  the  town 
of  Howth  and  the  rocky  islet  of  Ireland's  Eye  an  unsuccessfu. 
artifidal  harbour  was  constructed.  Kingstown  harbour  on  the 
south  side  of  Dublin  Bay  superseded  this,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
in  the  county.  Dalkey  Island,  about  22  acres  in  extent,  lies 
about  midway- between  Kingstown  harbour  and  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Killiney.  North  of  Howth  lies  Lambay  Island,  about  600 
acres  in  area.  Shell  fish,  cspedally  lobsters,  are  taken  here  in 
abundance.  Small  islets  lie  farther  north  off  Skenies;  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  that  known  as  Inispatrick,  reputed  as  the 
first  landing-place  of  St  Patrick,  and  having  the  ruins  of  a  church 
said  to  be  the  saint's  first  foundation,  though  it  shares  this 
reputation  with  other  sites.  Irdand's  Eye,  off  Howth,  is  a  very 
picturesque  rock  with  about  54  acres  of  grass  land.  It  has 
afforded  great  room  for  geological  disquisition.  The  chief  river 
in  the  county  is  the  Liffey,  which  rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains 
about  13  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin,  and,  after  running  about  50  m.. 
empties  itself  into  Dublin  Bay.  The  course  of  the  river  is  so 
tortuous  that  40  m.  may  be  traversed  and  only  10  gained  in 
direction.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  u  remark- 
ably beautiful.  The  mountains  which  occupy  the  southern 
border  of  the  county  are  the  extremities  of  the  great  group 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  county  Wicklow.  The  principal 
summits  are  the  group  containing  Glendoo  (19x9  ft.)  and  Two 
Rock  (1699  ft.)  within  the  county,  and  the  border  group  of 
Kippure,  reaching  in  that  summit  a  height  of  2475  ft.  The 
grandest  features  of  these  hills  are  the  great  natural  ravines 
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Pfffulaliim  and  ^rfntniilra/fni. — The  population  {148,110  in 
iSgt;  157,568  in  igoi)  afaowa  a  regular  iocreaae,  which,  however, 
11  not  coD&iatent  from  year  to  year.  About  70%  arc  Romajx 
Cttholics,  the  ProtBlaot  Epucopalians  (14%)  itanding  next. 
The  chirf  towna,  apart  Erom  the  capita!,  are  Balbiiggan  (pop. 
mi),  Blickrock  (87i(;),  Dalkey  (ugS),  KiUicey  and  Ballybtack 
()744),  Pembroke  ds.JW),  Rathmina  aod  Rathgar  Cji.«oi). 
md  the  important  port  of  Kingstown  (17^77).  These  are  urban 
ditliicts.  Sltctries,  Howth  and  Rush  arc  small  maritime  towns. 
There  are  nine  baronies  in  the  county,  which,  including  the  dtV 
of  DubUn,  are  divided  into  loo  psiishes,  all  within  thi  "  ' 
and  Roman  CalhoUc  diocess  of  DubUn.  Assiies 
DubLin,  and  quuter  sessions  also  in  the  capital,  and  a 
briggan,  Kilmainham,  Kingstown  and  Swords.    Previous 
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Ltuta  a  separate  county. 
is  among  the  countia  generally  considered 
d  by  King  John,  and  comprised'  the  chief 
country  wilhia  the  English  pale.  The  limits  of  the 
county,  nowever,  were  uncertain,  and  underwent  many  changes 
before  they  were  fixed.  As  late  aa  iLe  17th  century  the  moun- 
tainous country  south  of  Dublin  offered  a  retreat  to  the  lawless, 
and  it  was  not  until  1606  that  tbe  boundaries  of  the  county 
received  definition  In  this  direction,  along  with  the  loimation 
of  the  county  Wicldow.  Although  m  near  the  seat  of  government 
67,141  acres  oi  pmatable  land  were  forfeited  in  the  Rebellion  of 
1641  and  34.516  aaes  in  the  Revolution  of  i63S.  In  1S67  the 
most  fonoidable  of  the  Fenian  risings  took  place  near  the  village 
ot  Tallagbl,  about  7  m,  from  the  dty.  The  rebels,  who  numbered 
from  500  to  700,  were  found  wandering  at  dawn,  some  by  a  small 
force  of  constabulary  who,  having  In  vain  called  upon  them  to 
yield,  hred  and  wounded  five  of  them;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
them  were  overUktn  by  the  troops  under  Lord  SUathnaim, 
who  captured  them  with  ease  and  marched  them  Into  the  diy. 
There  are  numerous  antiquities  in  the  county.  Raths  or  en- 
campments are  frequent,  and  tiuxt  at  Raheny,  Coolock,  Lucan, 


Scalp  pass  may  be  menlioned.  OtOBiltchi  occur  in  Phoemi 
Parle,  Dublin,  at  Howth,  ^nd  da«where.  There  art  fine  round 
tawen  at  Swgrdt,  Lusk  and  doiidalliiii,  ud  then  i>  the  stump 

DtoBUH,  a  dty,  county  of  a  dty,  parliamentary  bomifb 
and  seaport,  and  Ibc  melropolii  of  Ireland,  in  the  provina  o( 
Leinstec.  It  hes  at  the  head  of  a  hay  of  the  Irish  Se*.  te  whid 
it  gives  name,  about  midway  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  iiUnd. 
3J4  m.  W.N.W  of  London  by  the  Holyhead  touie,  and  70  m.  W. 
of  Holyhead  on  tbe  coast  of  Anglesey,  Wales.  (For  map,  see 
lEELAMn.)    Its  population  in  T9ai  was  90o,6j8. 

Sill,  SIrceti  aMl  SiuUinji. — Dublin  lies  on  the  great  cninl 
^estone  district  whidi  stretches  across  the  island  from  the  Iriih 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  rit-s 
Liffey,  Its  situation  ts  justly  admired.  The  populous  shors 
of  the  bay  are  exceedingly  picturesque.  To  the  north  and  west 
the  country  is- comparatively  levei,  thecenlral  plain  of  Ireland 
here  reaching  to  the  coast,  but  to  the  south  the  foothills  of  the 
Wicklow  Mountains  practically  touch  the  confines  of  Greater 
Dublin,  a£ording  oimprehcnsive  views  of  the  physical  poaitioa 
of  the  dty,  and  forming  a  background  to  some  cd  the  finest 
streets.  The  munldpal  boundary  lies  generally  a  Ultle  outside 
the  so-called  Circular  Road,  whldi  may  be  taken  as  endrdlnc 

the  north  and  south  sides  of  tlie  river.  As  the  dty  b  approacbrd 
from  the  bay,  the  river  Liffey,  which  divides  the  dty  froox  *ed 
to  eaat  rouj^y  into  two  equal  parts,  is  seen  to  be  Uned  with  s 
fine  seris  of  quays.  At  its  mouth,  on  the  north  side,  is  the 
North  Wail  quay,  where  the  prindpal  steamen  iie,  and  in  tbs 
vidnity  are  the  docks.  At  the  opposite  (western)  end  of  the 
dty,  the  Phoenix  Park  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  [andmuL 
Between  this  and  North  Wall  the  liver  Is  crossed  by  twelve 
bridges,  which,  in  order  from  west  to  east,  are  thcse^'Ss^h 
Bridge,  the  bridge  of  the  North  Wall  extension  railway;  Kinfi, 
commemorating  a  visit  of  George  IV.;  Victoria  tx  Baiiaik; 

bridge  has  stood  since  the  nth  omtuiyl  Rjchmond,  Cniiu 
and  WeUington;  O'Connell,  Butt  and  a  swivel  bridge  canviif 
a  loop  railway.  Of  these  O'Connell  bridge  (fonaeily  knowo  a 
Carl^e)  Is  the  prindpal,  as  it  connects  the  chief  thoroui^ltii 
00  the  north  side,  namely  Sackville  (or  O'Cnnnell)  Street,  wiili 
Great  Brunswick  Street  and  others  on  the  south.  SadLiille 
Street,  which  gains  In  appearance  from  Its  remarkable  brcsdtli, 
contains  the  prindpal  hotels,  and  tbe  post  ofbce,  with  a  fine 
Ionic  portico,  founded  in  1815.  At  tbe  crossing  of  Henry  Street 
and  Earl  Street  Is  the  Nelson  piUar,  a  beautiful  monument  m  IL 
in  height,  consisting  of  a  fluted  Doric  column,  raised  on  a  masi'c 
pedestal,  and  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  admiraL  At  thesovlheni 
end  of  the  street  is  Daniel  O'Connell's  monument,  almost  com- 
pleted by  John  Henry  Foley  before  his  death,  and  oeciol  i> 
tSSi.  In  Rutland  Square,  at  the  nonhem  end,  is  tbe  Roiusdi, 
containing  public  rooms  for  meetings,  and  adjotDiAg  it,  iht 
Rotunda  hospital  with  its  Doric  fajade. 

From  the  north  end  of  Sackville  Street,  leverallarge  tlunjiitb 
fares  radiate  through  the  northern  part  of  the  dty,  ultimilri]r 
joining  the  Circular  Road  at  various  points.  To  the  west  Ibot 
are  the  Broadstone  station.  Dominion  Street,  and  beyond  tins 
the  large  workhouse,  prison,  asylum  and  other  district  builditip, 
while  the  Royal  barracks  front  the  river  behind  Albert  Qui)'. 
Two  other  notable  buildings  face  the  river  on  the  north  bank 
Between  Whitworth  and  Richmond  bridges  stands  Ibc  "  Fovi 
Courts"  Qaw  courts),  on  the  site  of  the  andent  Dooinicu 
monastery  of  St  Saviour.  It  was  erected  between  1786  and  iT9^ 
and  it  adjoined  by  Dti^er  court  buHdinp.  the  public  record  olficc. 
containing  a  vast  collection,  and  the  police  offices.  Below  ik 
lowest  bridge  on  the  river,  and  therefore  In  the  seitflhonrb«iil 
of  the  shipping  quarter,  is  the  customs  house  (i7Rr-i;CTli 
considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  dty.  It  prcsaU 
tout  fronts,  that  fadng  the  river  bang  of  Portland  stone,  in  tit 
Doric  order,  while  the  rest  are  of  granite.  The  centre  is  cnmiel 
statue  of  Hope.    TUs  baiMist 
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pfovides  offices  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  Boards  of 
Trade  and  of  Public  Works  and  other  bodies. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  south  of  the  river  that  the  most  interest- 
ing buildings  are  found.  Crossing  (yConnell  bridge*  the  short 
Westmoreland  Street  strikes  into  a  thoroughfare  which  traverses 
the  entire  dty  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  known  successively 
(from  west  to  cast)  as  James,  Thomas,  High,  Castle,  Dame, 
College  and  Great  Brunswick  streets.  At  the  end  of  Westmore- 
land Street  a  fine  group  of  buildings  is  seen — ^Trinity  College 
on  the  left  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  the  right.  Banly  half  a 
mile  westward  down  Dame  Street,  rises  the  Castle,  and  300  yds. 
beyond  this  again  is  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church.  These, 
with  the  second  cathedral  of  St  Patrick,  are  more  conveniently 
described  in  the  inverse  order. 

The  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  or  Holy  Trinity,  the  older 
of  the  two  Protestant  cathedrals  in  the  possession  of  which 
Dublin  is  remarkable,  was  founded  by  Sigtryg,  a 
Christianized  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  in  1038, 
but  dates  its  elevation  to  a  deanery  and  chapter  from 
154Z.  It  was  restored  in  1870-1877  by  G.  £.  Street  at  the  charge 
of  Mr>  Henry  Roe,  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  who  also  presented 
the-Sjmod  House.  The  restoration  involved  the  complete  re- 
building of  the  choir  and  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  but  the 
model  of  the  ancient  building  was  followed  with  great  care. 
The  crypt  embodies  remains  of  the  founder's  work;  the  rest 
is  Transitional  Norman  and  Early  English*  in  style.  Among  the 
monuments  is  that  of  Strongbow,  the  invader  of  Ireland,  to 
whom  the  earlier  |»rt  of  the  superstructure  (1170)  is  due.  Here 
the  tenants  of  the  church  lands  were  accustomed  to  pay  their 
rents..  The  monument  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
cathedral  walls,  but  was  repaired.  By  its  side  is  a  smaller  tomb, 
ascribed  to  Strongbow's  son,  whom  his  father  killed  for  showing 
cowardice  in  battle.  Synods  were  occasionally  held  in  this 
church,  and  parliaments  also,  before  the  Commons'  Hall  was 
destroyed  in  1566  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gimpowder. 
Here  also  the  pretender  Lambert  Simnd  was  crowned. 

A  short  distance  south  from  Christ  Church,  through  the 
squalid  quarter  of  Nicholas  and  Patrick  streets,  stands  the 
_  otner  Protestant  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Patrick^ 

the  foundation  of  which  was  an  attempt  to  supersede 
the  older  foundation  of  Christ  Church,  owing  to  jeal- 
ousies, both  ecclesiastical  and  political,  arising  out  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion.  It  was  founded  about  1 190  by  John  Comyn, 
archbishop  of  Dublin;  but  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint  before.  It  was  burnt  about  two  hundred  years 
later,  but  was  raised  from  its  ruins  with  increased  splendour. 
At  the  Reformation  it  was  deprived  of  its  status  as  a  cathedral, 
and  the  building  was  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  Edward  VL  contemplated  its  change  into  a  tmiver- 
sity,  but  the  project  was  defeated.  In  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Mary,  St  Patrick's  was  restored  to  its  primary  destination. 
The  installations  of  the  knighU  of  St  Patrick,  the  first  of  which 
took  place  in  1783,  were  originally  held  here,  and  some  of  their 
insignia  are  preserved  in  the  choir.  This  cathedral  contains  the 
monuments  of  several  illustrious  persons,  amongst  which  the 
most  celebrated  are  those  of  Swift  (dean  of  this  cathedral),  of 
l^Irs  Hester  Johnson,  immortalized  under  the  name  of  "  Stella  "; 
of  Archbishop  Marsh;  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork;  and  of  Duke 
Scbomberg,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  tablet  over 
SchombcTg's  grave  contains  what  Macaulay  caUed  a  "  furious 
libel,"  though  it  only  states  that  the  duke's  relatives  refused 
the  expense  of  the  tablet.  In  the  cathedral  may  be  seen  the 
chain  ball  which  killed  General  St  Ruth  at  the  battle  of  Augbrim, 
and  the  spurs  which  he  wore.  The  cathedral  was  restoM  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  (1864),  whom  a  fine  statue  by  John 
Henry  Foley  conunemorates,  and  the  work  was  resumed  by  his 
son  Lord  Iveagh  in  1900.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  Is  Marsh's 
library,  inccnporated  in  1707,  by  a  request  of  Primate  Marsh, 
arcfabts^p  of  Armagh.  It  contains  a  good  number  of  theological 
works  and  of  manuscripts,  and  is  open  to  the  public;  but  is 
deficieiit  in  modem  publications. 

Publin  Castle  stands  high,  and  occupies  about  ten  acres  of 
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ground,  but  excepting  St  Patrick's  Hall,  the  apartments  are 
small,  and  the  building  is  of  a  motley  and  unimposing  appear- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  (a  Gothic  building 
of  the  early  19th  century)  and  great  tower.  The  castle 
was  originally  built  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
X3th  century;  and  there  are  portions  of  this  period,  but  nearly 
the  whole  is  of  the  16th  century  and  later.  In  St  Patrick's  hall 
where  the  knights  of  St  Patrick  are  invested,  are  the  banners 
of  that  order.  Opposite  the  castle  is  the  dty  hall  (1779),  in  the 
possession  of  the  corporation,  with  statues  in  the  central  hall  of 
George  IIL,  of  Grattan  (a  superb  work  by  Sir  Francis  Chantry), 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  of  Thomas  Drummond  by  John  Hogan 
and  several  others. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  (see  AsCHXTECTtntE,  fig.  85)  occupies 
five  acres,  and  was  formerly  the  House  of  Parliament.  There 
are  three  fronts;  the  principal,  towards  College 
Green,  is  a  coloxmade  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  facade 
and  two  projecting  wings;  it  connects  with  the 
western  portico  by  a  colonnade  of  the  same  order,  forming  the 
quadrant  of  a  drcle.  The  eastern  front,  which  was  the  entrance 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is,  by  their  special  wish,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  made  conformable  with  the  rest  of  the  building  not  without 
difficulty  to  the  architect.  The  House  of  Lords  contains  tapestry 
dating  from  1733,  and  remains  in  its  original  condition,  but  the 
octagonal  House  of  Conmions  was  demolished  by  the  bank 
directors,  and  replaced  with  a  cash-office.  The  building  was 
begun  in  1729,  but  the  fronts  date  from  the  end  of  the  century; 
the  remodelling  took  place  in  1803. 

Trinity  College,  or  Dublin  Univcrsiiy,  fronts  the  street  with 
a  Palladian  facade  (1759),  with  two  good  statues  by  Foley,  of 
Goldsmith  and  Burke.  Above  the  gateway  is  a  hall  ,^ 
called  the  Regent  House.  The  first  quadrangle,  cmn. 
Parliament  Square,  contains  the  chapel  (1798),  with 
a  Corinthian  portico,  the  public  theatre  or  examination  hall 
(1787),  containing  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Molyneux, 
Burke,  Bishop  Berkeley  and  other  celebrities,  and  the  wain- 
scotted  dining  hall,  also  containing  portraits.  A  beautiful 
modem  campanile  (1853),  erected  by  Lord  John  George  Beresford, 
archbishop  of  Armagh  and  chancellor  of  the  university,  occupies 
the  tentre  of  the  square.  Library  Square  takes  its  name  from 
the  library,  which  is  one  of  the  four  scheduled  in  the  Copyright 
Act  as  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  volume  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom*  There  is  a  notable  collection  of  early 
Irish  manuscripts,  including  the-  magnificently  ornamented 
Book  of  KellSf  containing  the  gospels.  The  building  was  begun 
in  t7r  3.  In  this  square  are  the  oldest  buildings  of  the  foundation, 
dating  in  part  from  the  doseof  the  X7th  century,  and  the  modern 
Graduates'  Memorial  buildings-(i904).  These  contain  a  theatre, 
library  and  reading-room,  the  rooms  of  the  college  sodetics 
and  others.  The  schools  form  a  fine  modern  pile  (1856),  and 
other  buildings  are  the  proVOst's hous<^(x76o),  printing  house 
(1760),  museum  (x«S7)  aAdthe  medical  school  buildings,  in  three 
blocks,  one  of  the  best  schools  in  t!be kingdom.  Other  buildings 
of  the  30th  century  indud^  chemical  laboratories.  The  College 
Park  and  Fellows'  Garden  are  of  considerable  beauty.  .In  the 
former  most  of  the  recreations  of  the  studehtstake  place;  but 
the  college  also  supports  a  wetl-known  fowing-dub.  The  college 
observatory  is  at  Dunsink,  about  •$  tn.  north-west  of  Dublin; 
it  is  amply  furnished  with  astronoiblcal  instruments.  It.  was 
endowed  by  Dr  Francis  Andrews,  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
was  erected  in  1785,  and  in  1791  was  pbiced  by  statute  under 
the  management  of  the  royal  astronomer  of  Ireland,  whose 
official  residence  is  here,  liie  magnetic  <d»ervatory  of  Dublin 
was  erected  in  the  years  2837-1838  in  the  gardens  attached  to 
Trinity  College,  at  the  expense  of  the  university.  A  normal 
dimatological  station  was  established  in  the  Fellows'  Garden  in 
1904.  The  botanic  garden  is  at  Ball's  Bridge,  x  m.  S.E.  of  the 
college. 

The  altemativp  title  of  Dublin  UnivcrBity  or  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (commonly  abbreviated  XC.D.),  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  university  consists  of  only  one  ootlege,  that  of  "  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity.'*  This  was  founded  under  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1591  and  is  the  greatest  foundation  of  iu  kind  10  the 
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country.  The  corporation  consifts  of  a  provost,  7  senior  fellows, 
as  junior  fellows  and  70  scholars.  A  vacancy  among  the  fellows  is 
filled  up  by  the  provost  and  a  select  numbo*  of  the  fellows,  after 
examination  comprised  in  five  principal  courses,  mathematics, 
experimental  science,  classics,  mental  ana  moral  science  and  Hebrew. 
Fellowships  are  held  for  life.  Until  the  year  1840  the  fellows  were 
bound  to  celibacy,  but  that  restriction  was  then  removed.  All  except 
five  (medical  and  law  fellows)  were  bound  to  take  Holy  Orders  until 
Z873.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation  (or  "  of  the  House  ")  are 
chosen  from  among  the  undergraduates,  for  merit 'in  classics,  mathe- 
matics or  experimental  science.  The  pecuniary  advantages  attaching 
to  scholarship  (£^  Irish,  free  commons,  and  rooms  at  half  the  charge 
made  to  other  students)  last  for  four  years.  Students  after  an 
examination  are  admitted  as  fellow-commoners,  pensioners  or  sixars. 
Fellow<ommoners,  who  have  decreased  in  numbers  in  modern  times, 
pay  higher  fees  than  the  ordinary  undei^^duates  or  pensioners,  and 
nave  certain  advantages  of  precedence,  mduding  the  right  of  dining 
at  the  fellows'  table.  Sizarships  are  awarded  on  examination  to 
students  of  limited  means,  and  carry  certain  relaxations  of  fees. 
They  were  formerly  given  on  the  nomination  of  fellows.  Noblemen, 
noblemen's  sons  and  baronets  (nobilis,  filius  nchilis,  eqius)  have  the 
privilege  of  forming  a  separate  order  with  peculiar  advantages,  on  the 
payment  of  additional  cnarges.  The  mode  of  admission  to  the  univer- 
sity is  in  all  cases  by  examination.  Various  exhibitions  and  prizes  are 
awarded  both  in  connexion  with  the  entrance  of  students  and  at 
subsequent  stages  of  the  course  of  instruction,  which  normallv  lasts 
four  years.  There  are  three  terms  in  each  year^Michaelmas  (begin- 
ning the  Academic  year),  Hilary  and  Trinity.  The  undergraduate  is 
called  in  his  first  year  a  junior  freshman,  in  his  second  a  senior 
freshman,  in  his  third  a  junior  sophister,  and  in  his  fourth  a  senior 
sophister.  The  usual  arts  and  scientific  courses  are  provided,  and 
there  are  four  professional  schools— divinity,  law,  physic  .and 
engineering.  The  undergraduate  has  certain  examinations  in  each 
year,  and  four  "  commencements  "  are  held  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  degrees.  Freedom  is  oflFered  to  students  who 
wish  to  be  transferred  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  certain  colonial 
universities  to  Trinity  College,  by  the  recognition  of  terms  kept  in  the 
former  institutions  as  part  of  the  necessary  course  at  Trinity  College. 
In  1903  it  was  decided  to  bestow  degrees  on  women,  and  in  1^04 
to  establish  women's  scholarships.  The  funds  of  the  college,  arising 
from  lands  and  the  fees  of  students,  are  managed  solely  by  the 
provost  and  seven  senior  fellows,  who  form  a  board,  to  whicn  and 
to  the  academic  council  the  whole  government  of  the  university, 
both  in  its  executive  and  its  legislative  branches,  is  committed. 
The  council  consists  of  the  provost  and  sixteen  members  of  the 
senate  elected  by  the  fellows,  professors,  &c:  the  senate  consists 
of  the  chancellor  or  his  deputy  and  doctors  and  masters  who  keep 
their  names  on  the  books.  The  averaee  number  of  students  on  the 
books  is  about  1300.  By  an  act  passed  in  1873,  known  as  Fawcctt's 
Act,  all  tests  were  abolished,  and  the  prizes  and  honours  of  all 
grades  hitherto  reserved  for  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church 
were  thrown  open  to  all.  .  The  university  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.    (See  Dublin  UnioersUy  Calendar^  annual.) 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  following  buildings  in 
Dublin.  The  permanent  building  of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1865  adjoins  the  pleasure  ground  of  St  Stephen's  Green. 
This  building  was  occupied  by  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
imtil  its  dissolution  under  the  Irish  Universities  Act  190S,  which 
provided  for  a  new  tmivexsity  at  Dublin,  to  which  the  building 
was  transferred  under  the  act  (see  Ireland:  Education).  The 
new  imiversity  is  called  the  National  University  of  Ireland. 
At  the  same  time  a  new  college  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
University  College.  The  Royal  University  replaced  the  (^een's 
Um'vcrslty  under  the  University  Act  (Ireland)  in  1879.  No 
teaching  was  carried  on,  but  examinations  were  held  and  degrees 
conferred,  both  on'  men  and  on  women.  On  the  west  side  of  St 
Stephen's  Green  is  the  Catholic  University  (1854),  which  is  under 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  affiliated  to  the  Royal  University. 
Between  Trinity  College  and  St  Stephen's  Green,  a  large  group 
of  buildings  includes  the  Royal  Dublin.  Society,  founded  in 
1683  to  develop  agricultiure  and  the  tiseful  arts,  with  a  library 
and  gallery  ot  statuary;  the  Science  .and  Arts  Museum,  and  the' 
National  Library,  the  former  with  a  noteworthy  collection  of 
Irish  antiquities;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  a  splendid 
collection  of  Irish  fauna;  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
founded  in  1853  Here  was  once  a  residende  of  the  duke  of 
Leinster,  and  the  buildings  surround  the  open  space  of  Lcinster 
Lawn.  Educational  foundations  include  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  of  Surgeons  and  of  Science;  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  with  an  unequalled  collection  a  national  antiquities, 
including  manuscripts  and  a  .library;  and  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.    In  2904  the 


formation  of  a  munidpally  supported  galley  of  modern  ait 
(mainly  due  to  the  initiative  and  generosity  of  Mr  Hugh  Lane) 
was  signalized  by  an  exhibition  including  the  pictures  intended 
to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  gallery.  In  1905  King  Edward 
VII.  laid  the  foundation  stone  ol  a  college  of  sdence  on  a  site 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leinster  Lawn.  The  full  scheme  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  site  included,  not  only  the  college,  but  also  offices 
for  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  famous  Dublin  Horse  and  Agricultural  Shows  axe  held  at 
Ball's  Bridge  in  April,  August  and  December. 

The  most  notable  churches  apart  from  the  cathedrals  are 
Roman  Catholic  and  principally  modem.  The  lofty  church  of  the 
Augustinians  in  Thomas  Street;  St  Mary's,  the  pro-caUiedral, 
in  Marlborough  Street,  with  Grecian  ornamentation  within, 
and  ft  Doric  portico;  St  Paul's  on  Airan  Quay,  in  the  Ionic 
style;  and  the  striking  St  Francis  Xavier  in  Gardiner  Street, 
also  Ionic,  are  all  noteworthy,  and  the  last  is  one  of  the  finest 
modem  churches  in  Ireland.  Among  theatres  Dublin  has,  in 
the  Royal,  a  handsome  building  which  retraced  the  old  Theatre 
Royal,  burnt  down  in  x88a  Clubs,  which  are  numerous,  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sackville  Street;  and 
there  should  further  be  mentioned  the  Rotunda,  at  the  comer 
of  Great  Britain  Street  and  Sackville  Street,  a  beautiful  buildinf 
of  its  kind,  belonging  to  the  adjacent  hospital,  and  used  for 
concerts  and  other  entertainments,  while  its  gardens  arc  xati 
for  agricultiural  shows. 

Suburbs,— To  the  west  of  the  dty  lies  the  Phoenix  ParL  Here, 
besides  the  viceregal  demesne  and  lodge  and  the  magaane,  are 
a  zoological  garden,  a  people's  garden,  the  Wellington  monument, 
two  barracks,  the  Hibernian  military  school,  the  "  Fifteen  Acres," 
a  natural  amphitheatre  (of  much  greater  extent  than  its  name 
implies)  used  as  a  review  ground,  and  a  racecourse.  The 
amenities  of  Phoenix  Park  were  enhanced  in  1905  by  the  purchase 
for  the  crown  of  land  extending  along  the  Liffey  from  Island 
bridge  to  Chapelizod,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  built  over. 
To  the  south  Ucs  Kilmainham.  Here  is  the  royal  hospital  for 
pensionea  and  maimed  soldiers.  Close  by  is  Kilmainham  pnsoa. 
To  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  affords  pleasant  scenery, 
with  the  well-known  grounds  called  the  "  Strawberry  Beds " 
on  the  north  bank.  In  this  direction  lies  Chapelizod,  said  to 
take  its  name  from  that  Iseult  whom  Tennyson,  Matthew  An^oid 
and  Wagner  made  a  heroine;  beyond  which  is  Lucan  connected 
with  the  dty  by  tramway.  Northward  lies  Clondalkin,  with  its 
round  tower,  marking  the  site  of  the  important  early  see  of 
Cluain  Dolcain;  Glasnevin,  with  famous  botanical  gardcDs; 
Finglas,  with  a  ruined  church  of  early  foundation,  and  an  Iiish 
cross;  and  Clontarf,  a  favoured  resort  on  the  bay,  with  its 
modem  castle  and  many  residences  of  the  wealthy  dasses  in  the 
vidnity.  South  of  the  dty  are  Rathmines,  a  populous  suburb, 
near  which,  at  the  "  Bloody  Fidds,"  English  cdcmists  vcre 
murdered  by  the  natives  in  1209;  and  Donnybrook,  cdebnted 
for  its  former  fair.  Rathmines,  Monkstown,  Qontarf,  Dalkey 
and  Killiney,  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingstown  and  Pcid> 
broke,  are  the  most  favotued  residential  districts.  Hoirth, 
Malahide  and  Sutton  to  the  north,  and  Bray  to  the  south,  are 
favoured  seaside  watering-places  outside  the  radius  of  actual 
suburbs. 

Communications. — ^The  direct  route  to  Dublin  from  London  and 
other  parts  of  England  is  by  the  Holyhead  route,  controlled  bjr 
the  London  &  North  Westem  railway  with  steamers  to  the  port 
of  Dublin  itself,  while  the  company  also  works  in  conjunciioo 
with  the  mail  steamers  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Pack^; 
Company  to  the  outlying  port  of  Kingstown,  7  m.  S.E.  Passenj;er 
steamers,  however,  also  serve  Liverpool,  Heysham,  Bristol,  the 
south  coast  ports  of  Eni^and  and  London;  Edhiburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  other  ports  of  Great  Britain.  The  railways  lcav>.g 
Dublin  are  the  following:  the  Great  Northern,  with  its  tennir.us 
in  Amiens  Street,  with  suburban  lines,  and  a  main  linerunnir^ 
north  to  Drogheda,  Dundalk  and  Belfast,  with  ramificat.'u;  j 
throu^  the  northern  countries;  the  Great  Southern  &  Wc:>!rru 
(Kingsbridgc  terminus)  to  Kilkenny,  Athlone  and  Cork;  the 
Midland  Great  Western  (Broadstone  terminus),  to  Cavan,  SHgo 
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and  Gftlway;  tbe  Dublin  &  South-Eastern  (Harcourt  Street 
and  Westland  Row  for  Kingstown);  and  there  is  the  North  Wall 
station  of  the  London  &  North^Westem,  with  the  line  known 
as  the  North  Wall  extension,  connecting  with  the  other  main 
lines.  The  internal  communications  of  the  city  are  exceUent, 
electric  tramways  traversing  theprincqpal  streets,  and  connecting 
all  the  principal  suburbs. 

Trade. — ^Dublin  was  for  long  stigmatlaed  as  lacking,  for  so 
large  a  dty,  in  the  proper  signs  of  commercial  enterprise.  A 
certain  q>irit  of  foolish  pride  was  said  to  exist  whidi  sought 
to  disown  trade;  and  the  tendency  to  be  poor  and  genteel  in 
the  dvil  service,  at  the  bar,  in  the  constabulary,  in  the  army, 
in  professional  life,  rather  than  pro^>erous  in  business,  was  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  and  strong^  maiked  characteristics  of 
Dublin  sodety.  This  was  attributable  to  the  lingering  yet 
potent  influence  of  an  unhappy  past  was  held  by  some;  while 
others  attributed  the  weakness  to  the  viceregal  office  and  the 
effects  of  a  sham  court  About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
woollen  trade  flourished  in  Dublin,  and  the  produce  attained 
great  celebrity.  The  cheapness  of  labour  attracted  capitalists, 
who  started  extensive  factories  in  that  quarter  of  the  town 
known  even  now  as  the  Liberties.  This  quarter  was  inhabited 
altogether  by  workers  in  wool,  and  as  the  dty  was  small,  the 
aristocracy  lived  dose  by  in  noble  mansions  which  are  now  miser- 
able memorials  of  past  prosperity.  About  1700  the  English 
legislature  prevailed  on  William  III.  to  assent  to  laws  which 
directly  crushed  the  Irish  trade.  All  exportation  except  to 
England  was  peremptorily  forbidd^,  and  the  wodlen  manu- 
facture socNi  decayed.  But  at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century 
there  were  5000  persons  at  work  in  the  looms  of  the  Liberties. 
About  17x5  pariiament  favoured  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
the  Linen  Hall  was  built  The  cotton  trade  was  soon  afterwards 
introduced;  and  silk  manufacture  was  begun  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  had  settled  in  Dublin  in  considerable  numbers  after  the 
revocatbn  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Acts  favourable  to  these 
enterprises  were  passed,  and  they  flourished  apace.  But  the 
old  jealously  arose  in  the  rdgn  of  George  I.,  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  m.  an  act  was  passed  which  tended  directly  to  the  ruin 
of  the  manufacture.  The  linen  shared  the  same  fate.  Dublin 
poplins,  however,  keq>  thdr  reputation.  However  adverse 
influences  may  have  been  combated,  Dublin  yet  produces  little 
for  export  save  whisky  and  porter,  the  latter  from  the  famous 
Guinness  brewery  and  others;  but  a  considerable  export  trade, 
prindpally  in  agricultural  produce,  passes  through  Dublin  from 
the  country.  The  total  annual  export  trade  may  be  valued  at 
about  £130,000,  while  imports  exceed  in  value  £3,000,000.  To 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  dty  there  should  be  added 
mineral  water  works,  foundries  and  shipbuilding. 

By  continual  dredging  a  great  dq>th  of  water  is  kq>t  available 
in  the  harbour.  The  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  which  was 
created  in  1898  and  consists  of  the  mayor  and  six 
members  of  the  torporation,  with  other  members 
representing  the  trading  and  shipping  interests,  undertook 
considerable  works  of  improvement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2oth  century.  These  improvements,  inter  atia,  enabled  vessels 
drawing  up  to  33  ft.  to  lie  alongside  the  extensive  quays  which 
border  the  Liffey,  at  low  tide.  The  extensive  Alexandra  tidal 
basin,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey,  admits  vcssds  of  similar 
capadty.  The  Custom  House  Works  on  the  north  side  have  about 
17  ft  of  water.  With  docks  named  after  them  are  connected 
the  Royal  and  Grand  Canals,  passing  respectively  to  north  and 
south  of  the  dty,  the  one  penetrating  the  great  central  plain  of 
Ireland  on  the  north,  the  other  following  the  course  of  the  Lifley, 
doing  the  same  on  the  south,  and  both  joining  the  river  Shannon. 
The  docks  attached  to  the  canals,  and  certain  other  smaller 
dodcs,  are  owned  by  companies,  and  tolls  are  levied  on  vessels 
entering  these,  but  not  those  entering  the  docks  under  the  Board. 
Ccmemptent. — Dublin  was  formerly  represented  by  two 
members  in  the  imperial  parliament,  but  in  1885  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  was  divided  into  the  four  divisions  of  College 
Green,  Harbour,  St  Stephen's  Green  and  St  Patrick's,  each 
returning  one  member.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  occupies 
viu  II. 


Dublm  Castle  and  the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park.  DuMin 
is  thus  the  seat  of  the  vicere^  court  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
Irish  courts  of  law  and  equity.  In  connexion  with  these  it  may 
be  noted  that  in  1904  a  q>ecial  court  was  established  for  children. 
On  the  constitution  of  Dublin  as  a  county  borough  in  1898,  the 
positions  and  duties  of  its  corporation  were  left  practically 
unaltered.  The  coxpomtion  consists  of  a  lord  mayor,  30  aklermen 
and  60  councillors,  representing  ao  wards.  The  income  trf  the 
body  arises  from  rents  on  property,«ustoms  and  taxes.  Under  an 
act  passed  in  1875  the  corporation  has  the  right  to  forward  every 
year  three  names  of  perMms  suitable  for  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
to  the  viceroy,  one  of  which  shall  be  sdected  by  him.  The 
corporation  haa  ndther  control  over  the  poiioe  nor  any  judicial 
duties,  excepting  as  regards  a  court  of  consdence  deaiing  with 
debts  under  40s.  (Irish);  while  the  lord  mayor  holds  a  court 
for  debts  over  40s.,  and  for  the  settlement  of  cases  between 
masters  and  servants.  The  lord  mayor  is  derk  of  the  mariiets 
and  supervises  weights  and  measures  and  deals  with  cases  of 
adulteration.  Besides  the  usual  duties  of  local  government 
and'  the  connexion  with  the  port  and  docks  boards  already 
explained,  there  should  be  noticed  the  connexion  of  the  corpora- 
tion with  such  bodies  as  those  controlling  the  dty  technical 
schools,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  gallery  of 
modem  art.  The  corporation  has  shown  some  concern  for  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  and  an  extensive  scheme  taken  up  in  1904 
induded  the  provision  of  cottage  dwellings  in  the  suburbs,  as  at 
Clontarf,  besides  improvements  within  the  dty  itself.  In  1905 
a  home  on  the  modd  of  the  Rowton  Houses  in  London,  pro- 
vided by  Lord  Iveagh,  was  opened  in  Bride  Road.  A  competent 
fire-brigade  is  maintained  by  the  corporation.  The  dty  coroner 
is  a  corporate  officer.  The  city  hall,  used  as  munidpal  offices,  has 
already  been  mentioned;  the  official  residence  of  the  lord  mayor 
is  the  Mansion  House,  Dawson  Street.  The  Dublin  metn^litan 
police  is  a  force  peculiar  to  the  city,  the  remainder  of  Ireland  being 
protected  civilly  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  A  larg< 
military  force  is  usually  maintained  in  the  dty  of  Dublin, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  miUtary  district  of  Dublin  and 
of  the  staff  of  Irdand  (9.*.).  The  troops  are  accommodated  in 
several  large  barracks  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Charities. — The  number  of  charitable  institutions  is  large.' 
The  hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  I.,  commonly 
called  the  Blue  Coat  ho^>ital,  was  founded  in  1670.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  sons  of  dtizens  in 
poor  circumstances.  Bdore  the  Irish  Parliament  Houses  were 
erected  the  parliament  met  in  the  school  building.  Among 
hospitals  those  of  q>edal  general  interest  are  the  Steevens, 
the  oldest  in  the  dty,  founded  under  the  will  of  Dr  Richard 
Steevens  in  1730;  the  Mater  Misericordiae  (i86i),which  indudes 
a  laboratory  and  museum,  and  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  but  reh'eves  sufferers  independently  of  their  creed;  the 
Rotunda  lying-in  hospital  (1756);  the.Royal  ho^ital  for  incur- 
ables, Donnybrook,  which  was  founded  m  1744  by  the  Dublin 
Musical  Society;  and  the  Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  ho^ital,' 
Adelaide  Road,  which  amalgamated  (1904)  two  similar  institu- 
tions. Lunatics  are  maintained  in  St  Patrick's  hospital,  founded 
in  1745,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Dean  Swift,  and  conducted  by 
governors  appointed  under  the  charter  of  incorporation.  The 
Richmond  lunatic  asylum,  erected  near  the  House  of  Industry, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  officers  appointed  by  government, 
receives  patients  from  a  district  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Dublin,  Louth,  Mcath  and  Wicklow,  each  of  these  contributing 
towards  its  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients 
sent  in.  Besides  these  public  establishments  for  the  custody  of 
lunatics,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  various  private 
asylums.  The  principal  institution  for  blind  men  (and  also  those 
afflicted  by  gout)  b  Simpson's  hospital  (1780),  founded  by  a 
merchant  of  Dublin;  while  blind  women  are  maintained  at 
the  Molyneux  asylum  (181  $) .  An  institution  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  children  bom  deaf  and  dumb  is  maintained 
at  Claremont,  near  Glasnevin  (1816).  The  plan  of  the  Royal 
hospital,  for  cdd  and  maimed  soldiers,  was  first  suggested  by  tf 

earl  of  Essex,  when  lord-lieutenant  and  carried  into  ef 
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through  the  repeated  applications  of  the  duke  of  Onnond  to 
Charles  II.  The  site  chosen  for  it  was  that  of  the  ancient  prioiy 
of  Kilmalnham,  founded  byStrongbow  for  Knights  Templars. 
The  building,  completed  in  1684,  according  to  a  plan  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  is  an  oblong,  three  sides  of  which  are  dwelling- 
rooms,  connected  by  covered  coiridors.  The  fourth  contains  the 
chapel,  the  dining-hall,  and  the  apartments  of  the  master,  who 
is  always  the  commander  of  the  forces  for  the  time  being.  The 
Royal  Hibernian  military  school  in  Phoenix  Park  (1765)  provides 
forsoldiers'orphan  sons.  The Drummond Institution, Chapelizod, 
for  the  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers,  was  established  in  1864.  by 
John  Drummond.alderman,  who  left  £20,000  to  found  the  asylum. 
The  Hibernian  Marine  Society  for  the  maintenance  of  seamen's 
sons  was  established  in  the  city  in  1766,  but  now  has  buildings  at 
Cbntarf .  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  charge  of  a  number 
of  special  charities,  some  of  them  educational  and  some  for  the 
relief  of  suffering. 

History. — ^The  luune  of  Dublin  signifies  the  "  Black  pool." 
The  early  history  is  mainly  legendary.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Leinster  were  defeated  by  the  people  of  Dublin 
in  the  year  291.  Christianity  was  introduced  by  St  Patrick 
about  450.  In  the  9th  century  the  Danes  attacked  Dublin  and 
took  it.  The  first  Norseman  who  may  be  reckoned  as  king  was 
Thorkel  I.  (832),  though  the  Danes  had  appeared  in  the  country 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  previous  century.  Thorkel  established 
himself  strongly  at  Armagh.  In  1014  Brian  Boroihme,  king  of 
Munster,  attacked  the  enemy  and  fought  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
in  which  he  and  his  son  and  z  i  ,000  of  his  followers  fell.  The  Irish, 
however,  won  the  battle,  but  the  Danes  reoccupied  the  city. 
Constant  struggles  with  the  Irish  resulted  in  intermissions  of 
the  Danish  supremacy  from  1052  to  1072,  at  various  intervals 
between  1075  and  x  i  x8  and  from  x  1 24  to  1 136.  The  Danes  were 
finally  ousted  by  the  Anglo-Normans  inii7i.  Inii72  Henry  II. 
landfxi  at  Waterford,  and  came  to  Dublin  and  held  bis  court  there 
in  a  pavilion  of  wickerwork  where  the  Irish  chiefs  were  entertained 
with  great  pomp,  and  alliances  entered  into  with  them.  Prevk>us 
to  his  departure  for  England,  Henry  bestowed  the  govenunent 
on  Hugh  de  Lacy,  having  granted  by  charter  "  to  his  subjects 
of  Bristol  his  city  of  Dublin  to  inhabit,  and  to  hold  of  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  which 
his  subjects  of  Bristol  then  enjoyed  at  Bristol  and  through 
all  England."  In  11 76  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chief 
leader  of  the  Anglo-Norman  forces,  died  in  Dublin  of  a  mortifica- 
tion in  one  of  his  feet,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
where  his  monument  remains  well  preserved.  A  fresh  charter 
was  granted  in  1207  by  King  John  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
who  had  not  yet  made  their  peace  with  the  neighbourhood,  but, 
like  the  settlers  in  other  towns,  were  at  constant  feud  with  the 
native  Irish;  so  that  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  charter, 
whilst  the  citizens  of  Dublin  were  celebrating  Easter  at  CuUens- 
wood,  they  were  set  upon  by  the  Irish  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  500  of  them  killed.  The  scene  of  slaughter  is 
still  called  the  Bkx>dy  Fields,  and  Easter  Monday  denominated 
Black  Monday.  On  each  succeeding  anniversary  of  that  day, 
with  the  prevalent  desire  of  perpetuating  a  feud,  the  citizens 
marched  out  to  Cullenswood  with  banners  displayed — "  a  terror 
to  the  native  Irish."  In  12x6  Magna  Carta,  a  copy  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  was  granted 
to  the  Irish  by  Henry  HI.  In  12x7  the  fee  farm  of  the  city  was 
granted  to  the  citizens  at  a  rent  of  200  marks  per  annum;  and 
about  this  period  many  monastic  buildings  were  founded.  In 
1227  the  same  monarch  confirmed  the  charter  of  John  fixing 
the  city  boundaries  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  magistrates. 

During  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce  in  X3X5 
some  of  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  were  burnt  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  his  hand.  The  inroad  of  Bruce  had  been  cotm- 
tenanced  by  the  native  Irish  ecclesiastics,  whose  sentiments  were 
recorded  in  a  statement  addressed  to  Pope  John  XXII.  Some 
notion  of  the  defence  made  against  Bruce's  invasion  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  churches  were  torn  down  to  supply 
stones  for  the  building  of  the  city  walls.  Bruce  had  seized 
Grccncastle  on  his  march;  but  the  natives  re-took  the  town, 


and  brought  to  Dublin  the  governor  who  had  j-icldcd  to  Bruce. 
He  was.surved  to  death. 

Richard  II.  erected  Dublin  into  a  marouisate.in  favour  of 
Robert  de  Vcre,  whom  he  also  created  duke  01  Irdand.  The  same 
monarch  entered  Dublin  in  X394  with  30,000  bowmen  and  4000 
cavahy,  bringing  with  him  the  crown  jewels;  but  after  hoMliig 
a  parliament  and  making  much  courtly  display  before  the  native 
chieftains,  on  several  of  whom  he  conferred  knif^thood,  be 
returned  to  En^and.  Five  years  later,  enriched  with  the  spoOsof 
his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  Richard  returned  to  Ireland,  kndiogat 
Waterford,  whence  he  marched  through  the  counties  of  Kilkenry 
and  Wicklow,  and  subsequently  arrived  in  Dublin,' where  i» 
remained  a  fortnight,  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  provost,  as 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was  then  called,  till  intcUigeoce 
of  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by  Bolin^Moke  recalled  him  U> 
England. 

In  IS34  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  better  known  as  Silken 
Thomas  (so  called  because  of  a  fantastic  fringe  worn  in  the  hefaset 
of  his  followers),  a  young  man  of  rash  courage  and  good  abilities, 
son  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Kildare,  believing  hh  father,  who  ms 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  have  been  beheaded, 
organized  a  rebellion  against  the  English  Government,  aod 
marched  with  his  followers  from  the  mansion  of  the  earb  d 
Kildare  in  Thomas  Court,  through  Dame's  Gate  to  St  Mary's 
Abbey,  where,  in  the  council  chamber,  .he  proclaimed  himself 
a  rebel.  On  his  appearing  before  the  wall  with  a  powerful  foice, 
the  citizens  were  induced  through  fear  to  give  admission  to  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  to  besiege  the  castle;  but,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  met  with  a  reverse  in  another  quarter,  they  suddenly 
closed  their  gates  and  detained  his  men  as  prisoners.  He  then 
attacked  the  city  itself;  but,  finding  it  too  strong  to  be  seized 
by  a  coup  de  mainf  he  raised  the  siege  on  condition-  of  having 
his  captured  soldiers  exchanged  for  the  children  of  some  of  the 
principal  citizens  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  After  much 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  Lord  Thomas  and  others  conccxned  in  this 
rebellion  were  executed  at  Tyburn  in  X536. 

At  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1641,  a  oon^iracy.of  the 
Irish  septs,  under  the  direction  of  Roger  Moore,  to  seize  Dublin 
Castle,  was  disclosed  by  one  Owen  CoimoUy  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
on  which  the  attempt  was  to  have  been  made,  and  the  city  was 
thus  preserved  for  the  king's  party;  but  the  Irish  outside  begao 
an  indiscriminate  extermination  of  the  Protestant  populaiioa. 
In  1646  Dublin  was  besieged,  but  without  success,  by  the  Irish 
army  of  x6,ooo  foot  and  z6oo  horse,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Pope's  nuncio  Rinuccini  and  others,  banded  leather  "to 
restore  and  establish  in  Ireland  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion."  The  city  had  been  put  in  an  e£Eicient  state  of 
defence  by  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  then  lord-lieutenant;  but 
in  the  following  year,  to  prevent  it  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irish,  he  surrendered  it  on  conditions  to  Colonel  Jones,  com- 
mander of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  In  1649  Ormonde  was 
totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Baggotrath,  near  Old  Rathmines, 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  possession.  The  same  jrear  Cromwell 
landed  in  Dublin,  as  commander-m-chief  under  the  parliament, 
with  9000  foot  and  4000  horse,  and  proceeded  thexKX  on  his 
career  of  conquest. 

When  James  II.  landed  in  Ireland  in  1689  to  assert  his  right 
to  the  British  throne,  he  held  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  which 
passed  acts  of  attainder  against  upwards  of  3000  Protestants. 
The  governor  of  the  dty,  Colonel  Luttrell,  at  the  same  time  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  all  Protestants  not  housekeepers,  except- 
ing those  following  some  trade,  to  dqMirt  from  the  city  within 
34  hours,  under  pain  of  death  or  imprisonment,  and  in  various 
ways  restricting  those  who  were  allowed  to  remain.  In  the 
hope  of  relieving  his  financial  diflSculties,  the  king  erected  a  mint, 
where  money  was  coined  of  the  "  worst  kind  of  old  brass,  guns 
and  the  refuse  of  metals,  melted  down  together,"  of  the  noiaical 
value  of  £x, 568,800,  with  which  his  troops  were  paid,  and  trades- 
men were  compelled  to  receive  it  under  penalty  of  being  hanged 
in  case  of  refusal.  Under  these  regulations  the  entire  coinage 
was  put  into  circulation.  After  his  defeat  at  the  battk  of  the 
Boyne,  James  returned  to  Dublin,  but  left  it  again  bcfoR 
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daybreak  tlie  next  day;  and  William  HI.  advancing  by  alow 
marcbes,  on  bis  arrival  encamped  at  Finglas,  witb  upwards  of. 
30,000  men,  and  tbe  following  day  proceeded  in  state  to  St 
Patrick's  cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory. 

In  X783  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all'the  volunteer  corps 
In  Ireland  assembled  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
reform  in  parliament;  but  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
entertain  the  proposition,  and  the  convention  separated  without 
coming  to  any  practical  result.  In  May  1 798  the  breaking  out  of 
a  conspiracy  planned  by  the  United  Irishmen  to  seize  the  dty 
was  prevented  by  the  capture  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Lebister  and  husband  of  the  celebrated  "  Pamela." 
Lord  Edward  died  in  prison  of  the  wounds  received  in  the 
encounter  which  preceded  his  c^ture.  In  1803  an  insurrection 
headed  by  Robert  Emmett,  a  young  barrister  of  much  promise, 
broke  out,  but  was  immediately  quelled,  with  the  loss  of  some 
lives  in  the  tumult,  and  the  death  of  its  leaders  on  the  scaffold. 
In  1848  William  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.  for  Limerick,  raised  a 
rebellion  in  Tipperary,  and  the  lower  classes  in  Dublin  were 
greatly  agitated.  Owing,  however,  to  timely  and  judidous 
disposition  of  the  military  and  police  forces  the  dty  was  saved 
from  much  bloodshed.  In  1867  the  most  serious  of  modem 
conspirades,  that  known  as  the  Fenian  organization,  came  to 
light.  The  reality  of  it  was  proved  by  a  ship  being  found  laden 
with  gunpowder  in  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  another  with  £5000 
and  3000  pike-heads  in  Dublin.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended  at  one  sitting  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
about  960  arrests  were  made  in  Dublin  in  a  few  hours.  Dublin 
castle  was  fortified;  and  the  dtizens  lived  in  a  state  of  terror 
for  several  weeks  together.    For  later  history,  see  Ikkiamd. 


wcgian  wnter,  L.  J.  Vogt,  Dublin  $om  Norsk  By  (ChriBtiania,  1896). 
DOBMER,  JOHAVN  FRIEDRICH  (1803-1867),  German 
«»u*«*>mI  scholar  (naturalized  a  Frenchman),  was  bom  in  HOr 
selgau,  near  Gotha,  on  the  aoth  of  December  x8oa.  After  study- 
ing at  the  university  of  GOttingen  he  returned  to  Gotha,  where 
from  1827-1833  he  hdd  a  post  {inspector  ccenobU^  in  connexion 
with  the  gjrmnasium.  During  this  period  he  made  his  name 
known  by  editions  of  Justin  and  Persius  (after  Casaubon).  In 
1833  he  was  invited  by  the  brothers  Didot  to  Paris,  to  co-operate 
in  a  new  edition  of  H.  Etienne's  Greek  Tkesavrus.  He  also 
contributed  largdy  to  the  BiUioUuca  Craeca  published  by  the 
same  firm,  a  series  of  Greek  daasics  with  Latin  translation, 
critical  notes  and  valuable  indexes.  One  of  Dttbner's  most 
important  works  was  an  edition  of  Caesar  undertaken  by  oom- 
nuuid  of  Napoleon  III.,  which  obtained  him  the  cross  of  the 
Legicm  of  Honour.  His  editions  are  considered  to  be  models 
of  literary  and  philological  criticism,  and  did  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  cUssical  scholarship  in  France.  He  violently 
attacked  BumouTs  method  of  teaching  Greek,  but  without 
result.  DQbner  may  have  gone  too  far  in  his  zeal  for  reform, 
snd  his  opinions  may  bave  been  too  harshly  expressed,  but 
time  has  diown  him  to  be  right.  The  old  text-books  have  been 
discarded,  and  a  great  improvement  in  Haisiral  teaching  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  Dttbner  died  at  Montreuil-aous-Bois, 
near  Paris,  on  the  Z3th  of  December  1867. 

See  F.  Godefroy,  NOiu  sw  J.  P.  Dtbner  (1867):  Sainte-Beuve, 
Diseonrs  a  ia  mimoin  dt  DObner  (1868);  article  in  AUinmne 
ieuischt  Bioifttpkie, 

DUBOIS,  PRAMC0I8  CttMENT  THfiODORB  (1837-  ), 
French  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Rosney  (Marae)  on  the 
34th  of  August  1837.  He  studied  at  tbe  Conservatoire  under 
Ambroise  Tbomas,  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  x86i 
with  his  cantata  Atah.  After  the  customary  sojoum  in  Rome, 
Dubois  returned  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He 
was  appointed  "  maltre  de  ChapeOe "  at  the  church  of  Ste 
Clotilde,  where  C6sar  Franck  was  organist,  in  1863,  and  remained 
at  thb  post  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  composed  a 
quantity  of  sacred  music,  notably  Les  Sept  Paroles  du  Christ 
(1867),  a  work  which  has  become  well  known  in  France.  In 
x868  be  became  "  maltre  de  Chapelle  "  at  the  church  of  the 


Madeldne,  and  nine  years  later  succeeded  Camille  Saint-Saftis 
there  as  organist.  He  became  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  X87Z,  and  was  ^>pointed  professor  of  composi- 
tion in  succession  to  L£o  Delibes  in  X89X.  At  the  death  of 
Ambroise  Tbomas  in  1896  he  became  director  of  the  Conserva- 
toire. Dubois  is  an  extremdy  prolific  composer  and  has  written 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  His  sacred  works  indude  four  masses, 
a  requiem,  Les  Sept  Paroles  du  Christ,  a  large  number  of  motets 
and  pieces  for  oxgan.  For  the  theatre  he  has  composed  La 
Gmla  de  Vtmir,  an  op£ra  comique  in  on6  act,  played  at  the 
Th6Atre  Lyrique  de  TAth^nte  in  X873;  Le  Pain  Mr,  an  op6ra 
comique  in  one  act,  given  at  the  Op^  Comique  in  X879;  ^ 
ParandoUt  a  ballet  in  three  acts,  produced  at  the  Grand  Op^ra 
in  1883;  Aben-Hamet,  a  four-4ict  opera,  heard  at  the  Th^re 
Italien  in  1884;  XaoUre,  a  dramatic  idyll  in  three  acts,  |dayed 
at  the  Optai  Comique  in  X895.  His  orchestral  works  indude 
two  concert  overtures,  the  overture  to  Frithutff  (1880),  several 
suites,  Marche  hiroique  de  Jpanne  d'Arc  (x888),  &c.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  Le  Paradis  perdu,  an  oratorio  which  gained  for 
him  the  prize  offered  by  the  dty  of  Paris  in  X878;  L'Enlhement 
de  Proserpine  (X879),  a  sUne  lyrique;  DUtoranU  (1887),  a 
cantata;  Hylas  (X890),  a  sctne  lyrique  for  soli,  chorus  and 
orchestra;  Noire  Dame  de  la  mer,  a  symphonic  poem  O897); 
and  a  musical  setting  of  a  Latin  ode  on  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
(X899).  In  addition,  he  composed  much  for  the  piano  and 
voice. 

DUBOIS,  OUILLAUMB  (Z6S6-X733),  French  cardinal  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Brive,  in  limousin,  on  the  6th  of 
September  1656.  He  was,  according  to  his  enemies,  tbe  son  of 
an  apothecary,  his  father  being  in  fact  a  doctor  of  medidne 
of  respectable  family,  who  kept  a  small  drug  store  as  part  of 
the  necessary  outfit  of  a  country  practitioner.  He  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  at  Brive, 
where  he  recdved  the  tonsure  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  X673, 
having  finished  his  philosophy  courM,  he  was  given  a  scholarship 
at  the  college  of  St  Michd  at  Paris  by  Jean,  marquis  de  Ppmpa*' 
dour,  lieutenant-general  of  the  Limousin.  The  head  of  the 
college,  the  abb6  Antoine  Faure,  who  was  from  the  same  part 
of  the  country  as  himself,  befriended  the  lad,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  many  years  after  he  had  finished  his  course,  finding 
him  pupils  and  ultimately  obtaining  for  him  the  post  of  tutor 
to  the  young  duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans.  Astute,  ambitious  and  unrestrained  by  consdence, 
Dubois  ingratiated  himself  with  his  pupil,  and,  while  he  gave 
him  formal  school  lessons,  at  the  same  time  pandered  to  his 
evil  passions  and  encouraged  him  in  thdr  indulgence.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.  by  bringing  about  the  marriage 
of  his  pupil  with  lifademoiseUe  de  Blois,  a  natural  but  legitimated 
daughter  of  the  king;  and  for  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  the  abbey  of  St  Just  in  Picardy.  He  was  present 
with  his  pupil  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  and  "  faced  fire,"  saytf 
Marshal  Luxembourg!  "  like  a  grenadier."  Sent  to  join  the 
French  embassy  in  London,  he  made  himself  so  active  that  he 
was  recalled  by  the  request  of  the  ambassador,  who  feared  his 
intrigues.  This,  however,  tended  to  raise  his  credit  with  the 
king.  When  the  duke  of  Orieans  became  regent  (17x5)  Dubois, 
who  had  for  some  years  acted  as  his  secretary,  was  made  councillor 
of  state,  and  the  chief  power  passed  gradually  into  his  hands. 

His  policy  was  steadily  <Urected  towards  maintaining  tbe 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  this  made  him  the  main  opponent  of  the 
schemes  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  for  the  sggrandizement  of  Spain. 
To  counteract  Alberoni's  intrigues,  he  suggested  an  alliance 
with  England,  and  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  succeeded 
in  negotiating  the  Triple  Alliance  (X7X7).  In  17x9  he  sent  an 
army  into  Spain,  and  forced  Philip  V.  to  dismiss  Alberoni. 
Otherwise  his  policy  remained  that  of  peace.  Dubois's  success 
strengthened  him  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  a  large  section 
of  the  court.  Political  bonoun  did  not  satisfy  him,  however. 
Tbe  church  offered  the  richest  field  for  exploitation,  and  in 
spite  of  his  dissolute  life  he  impudently  prayed  the  regent  to 
give  him  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray,  the  richest  in  France. 
His  demand  was  supported  by  George  I.,  and  the  regent  yidded. 
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In  one  day  all  the  usual  orders  were  conferred  on  him,  and  even 
the  great  preacher  Maasillon  consented  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies.  His  next  aim  was  the  cardinalate,  and,  after  long 
and  most  profitable  negotiations  on  the  part  of  Pope  Clement 
XL,  the  red  hat  was  given  to  him  by  Innocent  XIIL  (1721), 
whose  election  was  largely  due  to  the  bribes  of  Dubois.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  cardinalate  cost  France  about  eight  million 
francs.  In  the  following  year  he  was  named  first  minister  of 
France  (August).  He  was  soon  after  received  at  the  French 
Academy;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  French  dergy,  he  was 
named  president  of  their  assembly. 

When  Louis  XV.  attained  his  majority  in  1723  Dubois  re- 
mained chief  minister.  He  had  accumulated  an  immense  private 
fortune,  possessing  in  addition  to  his  see  the  revenues  of  seven 
abbeys.  He  was,  however,  a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  pains  of 
body  and  agony  of  mind.  His  health  was  ruined  by  his  de- 
baucheries, and  a  su^cal  operation  became  necessary.  Hiis 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  his  death,  at  Versailles, 
on  the  xoth  of  August  1 7  33.  His  portrait  was  thus  drawn  by  the 
due  de  St  Simon: — "  He  was  a  little,  pitiful,  wizened,  herring- 
gutted  man,  in  a  flaxen  wig,  with  a  weasel's  face,  brightened 
by  some  intellecL  All  the  vices — ^perfidy,  avarice,  debauchery, 
ambition,  flattery — ^fought  within  him  for  the  mastery.  He  was 
so  consummate  a  liar  that,  when  taken  in  the  fact,  he  could 
brazenly  deny  it.  Ewn  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
were  spoiled,  and  his  affected  gaiety  was  touched  with  sadness, 
by  the  odour  of  falsehood  which  escaped  through  every  pore  of 
his  body."  This  fanoous  picture  is  certainly  biassed.  Dubois 
was  unscrupulous,  but  so  were  his  contemp<N%ries,  and  whatever 
vices  he  had,  he  gave  France  peace  after  the  disastrous  wars  of 
Louis  XIV. 

In  1789  apfMsared  Vie  pneU  du  Cardinal  Dubois,  attributed  to  one 
of  his  secretaries,  Mongez;  and  in  1815  his  Mimoires  secrets  et  corre- 
spandanee  inSdite,  editra  by  L.  de  Sevelinges.  See  also  A.  Cherucl, 
Saini^irmm  et  rabbi  Dubois;  L.  Wiescner.  Le  Rigenl,  Fabbi  Dubois 
et  Us  An^is  (1891);  and  memoirB  of  the  time. 

DUBOIS.  JEAN  ANTOIlfB  (1765-1848),  French  Catholic 
missionary  in  India,  was  ordained  in  the  diocese  of  Viviers  in 
1792,  and  sailed  for  India  in  the  sam6  year  under  the  direction 
of  the  Missions  £trang^es.  He  was  at  first  attached  to  the 
Pondicherry  mission,  and  worked  in  the  southern  districts  of 
the  present  Madras  Presidency.  On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  in 
1799  he  went  to  Mysore  to  reorganize  the  Christian  community 
that  had  been  shattered  by  Tipu  Sultan.  Among  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  his  impoverished  flock  were  the  founding 
of  agricultural  colonies  and  the  introduction  of  vaccination  as  a 
preventive  of  smallpox.  But  his  great  work  was  his  record  of 
Hindu  Manners,  Customs  and  Ceremonies.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  India  he  saw  that  the  work  of  a  Christian  missionary 
should  be  based  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  innermost 
life  and  character  of  the  native  population.  Accordingly  he 
abjured  European  society,  adopted  the  native  style  of  clothing, 
and  made  himself  in  habit  and  costume  as  much  like  a  Hindu  as 
be  could.  He  gained  an  extraordinary  welcome  amongst  people 
of  all  castes  and  conditions,  and  is  still  spoken  of  in  many  parts 
of  South  India  with  affection  and  esteem  as  "the  prince's 
son,  the  noblest  of  Europeans."  Although  Dubois  modestly  dis- 
claimed the  rank  of  an  author,  his  collections  were  not  so  much 
drawn  from  the  Hindu  sacred  books  as  from  his  Own  careful 
and  viyid  observations,  and  it  is  this,  imited  to  a  remarkable 
prescience,  that  makes  his  work  so  valuable.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (i)  a  general  view  of  society  in  India,  and  especially 
of  the  caste  system;  (2)  the  four  states  of  Brahminical  life;  (3) 
religion— feasts,  temples,  objects  of  worship.  Not  only  does  the 
abb^  give  a  shrewd,  cleaT-s.ightc^,  candid  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Hindus,  but  he  provides  a  very  sound  estimate 
of  the  British  position  in  India,  and  makes  some  eminently  just 
observations  on  the  difficulties  of  administering  the  Empire 
according  to  Western  notions  of  civilization  and  progress  with 
the  limited  resources  thai  are  available.  Dubois's  French  MS. 
was  purchased  for  eight  thousand  rupees  by  Lord  William 
Bcntinck  for  the  East  India  Company  in  1807;  in  1816  an 


En^ish  translation  was  published,  and  of  this  edition  about  1864 
a  curtailed  reprint  was  issued.  The  abb^  however,  largely  recast 
his  work,  and  of  this  revised  text  (now  in  the  India  Office)  aa 
edition  with  notes  was  published  in  1897  by  H.  K.  Beauchamik 
Dubois  left  India  in  January  1823,  with  a  spedal  pension  ooa* 
ferred  on  him  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  on  reaching  Puis 
was  ai^inted  director  of  the  Missions  £txanBires»  of  wfaidi 
.he  afterwards  became  superior  ( 1836-1839).  He  txaiulated  into 
French  the  famous  book  of  ICndu  labia  called  Pamkata$dnt 
and  also  a  work  called  Tke  Exploits  of  Ike  Guru  Panmarta.  Of 
more  interest  were  his  Letters  on  Ike  State  of  Ckrisiiamity  in  India, 
in  which  he  asserted  his  opinion  that  under  existing  drcumstanoes 
there  was  no  human  ponibility  of  so  overoonung  the  inviodbk 
barrier  of  Brahminical  preju^ce  as  to  convert  the  Hindus  as  a 
nation  to  any  sect  of  Christianity.  He  acknowledged  that  kw 
castes  and  outcastes  might  be  converted  in  large  numbers,  bat 
of  the  hi^er  castes  he  wrote:  "  Should  the  interoouise  betweea 
individuals  of  both  nations,  by  becoming  more  intimate  and 
more  friendly,  produce  a  change  in  the  rdigion  and  usages  of 
the  country,  it  will  not  be  to  turn  (Christians  that  they  will  forsake 
their  own  religion,  but  xaiher  ...  to  become  mat  atheists." 
He  died  in  1848. 

DUBOIS,  PAUL  (1829-1905),  F^«nch  sculptor  and  painter, 
was  bom  at  Nogent-sur-Sdne  on  the  x8th  of  July  1829.   He 
studied  law  to  please  his  family,  and  art  to  please  himself, 
and  finaDy  adopted  the  kttcar.  and  placed  himsdf  under  Tons* 
saint.    After  studying  at  the  Eoole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Didms  went 
to  Rome.    His  first  contributions  to  the  Paris  Salon  (i860)  were 
busts  of  "  The  Countess  de  B."  and  "  A  Child."    For  his  fiist 
statues,  "  St  John  the  Baptist  "  and  "  Narcissus  at  the  Bath  " 
( 1863) ,  he  was  awarded  a  medal  of  the  second  dass.    The  statue 
of "  The  Infant  St  John,"  which  had  been  modelled  in  Fbrence 
in  1860,  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  bronze,  and  was  acquired 
by  the  Luxemburg.    "A  Florentine  Sii^  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,"  one  of  the  most  popular  statuettes  in  Europe,  was 
shown  in  1865;  "  The  Virgin  and  Child  "  appttxtd  in  the  Puis 
Universal  Exhibition  in  1867;  "  The  Birth  of  Eve  "  was  pro- 
duced in  Z873,  and  was  followed  by  striking  busts  of  Hcnner, 
Dr  Parrot,  P&ul  Baudry,  Pasteur,  Gounod  and  Bonnat,  recoark- 
able  alike  for  life,  vivacity,  likeness,  refinement  arid  subtle 
handling.    The  chief  work  of  Paul  Dubois  was  "  The  Tomb  of 
General  Lamorid^re  "  in  the  cathedral  of  Nantes,  a  brilliant 
masterpiece  concdved  in  the  Renaissance  spirit,  with  allegorical 
figures  and  groups  representing  Warlike  C>>urage,  Charity,  Faith 
and  Meditation,  as  well  as  bas-reliefs  and  enrichments;  the  two 
first-ruimed  works  were  separatdy  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 

1877.  The  medallions  represent  Wisdom,  Hope,  Justice,  Force, 
Rhetoric,  Prudence  and  Religion.  The  statue  of  the  **  Consubk 
Aime  de  Montmorency  "  was  executed  for  Chantilly,  and  that 
of  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  (i^)  for  the  town  of  Reims.  The  Itahaa 
influence  which  characterized  the  earlier  work  of  Dubois  dis- 
appeared as  his  own  iiuiividuality  beome  deariy  asserted.  As 
a  painter  he  restricted  himself  mainfy  to  portraiture,  **  My 
Children  "  (1876)  being  probably  his  most  noteworthy  achieve* 
ment.  His  drawings  and  copies  after  the  Old  Masters  are  of 
peculiar  excellence:  they  indude  "  The  Dead  Christ "  (after 
Sebastian  del  Piombo)  and  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  (after  Raphael). 
In  1873  Dubois  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Luxemburg  Museum. 
He  succeeded  GuiUaume  as  director  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts, 

1878,  and  Perraud  as  member  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts. 
Twice  at  the  Salon  he  obtained  the  medal  of  honour  (1865  and 
1876),  and  once  at  the  Universal  Ejdubition  (1878).  He  also 
won  numerous  other  distinctions,  and  was  appointed  grand  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  made  a  member  of  several 
European  orders,  and  in  1895  was  dected  an  honorary  fomgn 
academidan  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  He  died  at 
Paris  In  1905. 

DUBOIS,  PIERRE  (c.  1250-^.  I3r2),  Frendi  pubHdst  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  political 
pamphlets  embodying  ongirud  and  daring  views^  He  was 
known  to  Jean  du  Tillet  in  the  i6Ul  and  to  Pierre  Dupuy  hi 
the  17th  century,  but  remained  practically  forgotten  until  the 
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middle  of  the  XQth  centuiy,  when  his  history  was  reconstructed 
from  his  works.  He  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  probably  a  native 
of  Coutanoes,  whereheerordsed  the  functions  of  royal  advocate 
of  the  bailliage  and  procurator  of  the  university.  He  was 
educated  at  t^  univenity  of  Paris,  where  he  heard  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Siger  ol  Brabant.  He  was,  nevertheless,  no 
adherent  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  appears  to  have  been 
conversant  with  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon.  Although  he  never 
held  any  important  political  office,  he  must  have  been  in  the 
confidence  of  the  court  when,  in  1300,  he  wrote  his  anonymous 
Summaria,  breris  et  compendiosa  dodrina  felicis  expedicumis  et 
cbbreriaHoms  purramm  et  lUium  regni  Francorumt  which  u 
extant  in  a  unique  MS.,  but  is  analysed  by  N.  de  Wailly  in  the 
Bibliolktqtu  de  P£cole  des  Chartes  (and  series,  vol.  iii.).  In  the 
contest  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  VUI.  Dubois 
identified  himself  completely  with  the  secularizing  policy  of 
Philip,  and  poured  forth  a  series  of  anti-clerical  pamphlets, 
i^ch  did  not  cease  even  with  the  death  of  Boniface.  His 
SuppUeaHon  du  puebU  de  France  au  roy-  amtre  U  pape  Boniface 
U  VIII;  printed  in  16x4  in  Acta  inter  Bomfacium  VIII.  et 
Pidlipptm  PuUkrumf  dates  from  2304,  and  is  a  heated  indict- 
ment of  the  temporal  power.  Qp  represented  Coutances  in  the 
sutes-general  of  1303,  but  in  1306  he  was  serving  Edward  I. 
as  an  advocate  in  Guienne,,.without  apparently  abandoning  his 
Norman  practice  by  which  he  had  become  a  rich  man.  The 
moat  important  of  his  worics,  his  treatise  De  rwuperoHonc  terroe 
taaicta*}  was  written  in  1306,  and  dedicated  in  its  extant  form 
to  Edward  I.,  though  it  is  certainly  addreued  to  Philip.  Dubois 
outlines  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  successful  cnisade — the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  a  state  of  peace  among  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West  by  a.  council  of  the  church;  the 
reform  of  the  monastic,  and  especially  of  the  military,  orders; 
the  reduction  of  their  revenues;  the  instruction  of  a  number  of 
young  men  and  women  in  oriental  languages  and  the  natural 
sciences  with  a  view  to  the  government  of  Eastern  peoples;  and 
the  establishment  of  Philip  of  Valois  as  emperor  of  the  East. 
The  king  of  Frann  was  in  fact,  when  once  the  pope  was  deprived 
ol  the  temporal  power,  to  become  the  suzerain  of  the  Western 
nations,  and  in  a  later  and  separate  memoir  Dubois  proposed 
that  he  should  cause  himself  to  be  made  emperor  by  Clement  V. 
His  zeal  for  the  cnisade  was  probably  subordinate  to  the  desire 
to  secure  the  wealth  of  the  monastic  orders  for  the  royal  treasury, 
and  to  transfer  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  the  crown.  His 
Ideas  on  education,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  his  schemes 
lor  the  codification  of  French  law,  were  far  in  advance  of  his 
time.  He  was  an  early  and  violent  "  Galilean,"  and  the  first  of 
the  great  French  lawyers  who  occupied  themselves  with  high 
politics.  In  1308  he  attended  the  states-general  at  Tours. 
He  it  geneially  credited  with  Quaedam  proposita  papae  a  rege 
super  facte  Temptaricnimf  a  draft  epistle  supposed  to  be  addressed 
to  Clement  by  Philip.  This  was  followed  by  other  pamphlets 
in  the  same  tone,  in  one  of  which  he  proposed  that  a  kingdom 
founded  <»  tlM  ptopetiy  of  the  Templars  in  the  East  should  be 
csUUished  on  behalf  of  Philip  the  TalL 

See  an  article  by  E.  Renan  m  Hiit.  liU.  de  la  Franca,  vol.  xxvi. 
ppu  47l>536;P.  Dupuy  HisL  de  la  amdamnalum  .  ,  .  des  Templiers 
(BriMKku  1711),  and  HisL  du  diffhend  entre  U  pape  Btmifau  VIII 
el  PkOippe  U  Bet  (Paris  Z655) ;  and  Notices  et  extraits  de  manuscrits, 
voL  XX. 

DUBOD,  a  borou^  of  Clearfield  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.SJi.,  139  m.  by  rail  NX.  of  PitUburg.  Pop.  (1890)  6x49, 
(1900)  9375,  of  whom  1655  were  fordgn-bom;.(x9xo  census) 
z  3,633.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Bi|flaIo,  Rochester 
ft  Pittsburg,  «xid  the  Buffalo  ft  Susquehanna  railways.  The 
boTOQ^  is  built  on  a  small  plateau  Surrounded  by  hills,  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  xiearly  X400  ft.  above 
sca-kvcL  Its  chief  importance  is  as  a  coal  and  lumber  centre; 
among  its  manufacturing  establishments  are  blast  furnaces, 
lion  works,  machine  shops,  railway  repair  shops,  tannerite, 
planing  mills,  flour  mills,  loramotive  works  and  a  ^ass  factory. 
Dubois  was  first  settle  in  1873,  was  named  in  honour  of  its 
founder,  John  Dubois,  and  was  incorporated  in  x88x. 

>  Printed  In  CoUeeUone  d  eeroir  d  FHude  de  Fkistoire  (1891). 


DUBO»-€RANC&  EDMOND  LOUIS  ALBXIS  (1747-1814), 
French  Revolutionist,  bom  at  Charleville,was  at  first  a  musketeer, 
then  a  lieutenant  of  the  marickaux,or  guardsmen  of  the  old  regime. 
He  embraced  liberal  ideas,  and  in  1789  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  states-general  by  the  third  estate  of  Vitry-le-Francois.  At 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  named  secretary  in 
November  1789,  he  busied  himself  main^  with  military  reforms. 
He  wished  to  see  the  old  military  system,  with  its  caste  distinc- 
tions and  its  mercenaries,  rei^ced  by  an  organization  of  natioiud 
guards  in  which  all  citizens  should  be  admitted.  In  his  report, 
on  the  X2th  of  December  1789,  he  gave  utterance  for  the  first 
time  to  the  idea  of  conscription,  which  he  opposed  to  the  recruiting 
system  of  the  old  regime.  His  report  was  not,  however,  adopted. 
He  succeeded  in  securing  the  Assembly's  vote  that  any  slave  who' 
touched  French  soil  should  become  free.  After  the  Constituent, 
Dubois-Cranc6  was  named  marickal  de  camp,  but  he  refused  to  be 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Lafayette  and  preferred  to  serve  as 
a  simple  grenadier.  Elected  to  the  Convention  by  the  depart-* 
ment  of  the  Ardeimes,  he  sat  among  the  Montagnards,  but 
without  following  any  one  leader,  either  Danton  or  Robespierre. 
In  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  voted  for  death  without  delay  or 
appeal.  On  the  3xst  of  February  1793  he  was  named  president 
of  the  Convention.  Although  he  was 'a  member  of  the  two 
committees  of  general  defence  which  preceded  that  of  public 
safety,  he  did  not  belong  to  the  latter  at  its  creation.  But  hei 
composed  a  remarkable  report  on  the  army,  reconmiendingi 
two  measures  which  contributed  largely  to  its  success,  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  lower  officers,  which  opened  the  way  for 
the  most  famous  generals  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  fusion 
of  the  volunteers  with  the  veteran  troops.  In  August  1793 
Dubois-Cranc£  was  designated  "  representative  on  mission  "  to 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  to  direct  the  siege  of  Lyons,  which  had 
revolted  against  the  republic.  Accused  of  lade  of  energy,  he 
was  replaced  by  G.  Couthon.  On  his  return  he  easily  justified 
himself,  but  was  excluded  from  the  Jacobin  dub  at  the  instance 
of  Robespierre,  before  whom  he  refused  to  bend.  Consequently 
he  was  naturally  drawn  to  partidpate  in  the  revolution  of  the 
9th  of  Thermidor  of  the  year  H.,  directed  against  Robespierre. 
But  he  would  not  join  Uie  Royalist  reaction  which  followed, 
and  was  one  of  the  conmiittee  of  five  which  had  to  oppose  the 
Royalist  insurrection  of  Vend6miaire  (see  Fkench  REVOLxmoN). 
It  was  also  during  this  period  that  Dubois-Cranc6  was  luuned 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  then  much  reduced 
in  importance.  After  the  Convention,  under  the  Directory, 
Dubois-Cranc6  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  infantry;  then,  in  x  799, 
minister  Of  war.  Opposed  to  the  coup  d*itat  of  the  x8th  of 
Brumaire,  he  lived  in  retirement  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire.  He  died  at  Rethel  on  the  39th  of  June  18x4.  His 
portrait  stands  in  the  foreground  in  J.  L.  David's  cdebrated 
sketch  of  the  "  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court." 

Among  the  namerous  writings  of  Dubot»-Cranc£  may  be  noticed 
his  Observations  sur  la  constitution  milUaire,  ou  bases  du  traoait 
proposi  au  comiti  mUitaire.  See  H.  F.  T.  Jung,  Dubois  de  Cranci, 
L'armie  et  la  Rbtolution,  JTS9-1794  (3  vols..  Parts,  1884). 

DU  BOIS-RBTMOND,  EMIL  (x8x8-x896),  Gcrmim  physiologist; 
was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  7th  of  November  x8x8.  The  Prussian 
capital  was  the  place  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  life's  work, 
and  he  will  always  be  counted  among  Germany's  great  sdentific 
men;  yet  he  was  not  of  German  blood.  His  father  belonged 
to  Neuchitd,  his  mother  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  he  spoke 
of  hiixiself  as  "  being  of  pure  Celtic  blood."  Educated  first  at 
the  French  college  in  Berlin,  then  at  NeuchAtel,  whither  his 
father  had  retunied,  he  entered  in  1836  the  university  of  Berlin. 
He  seems  to  have  been  uncertain  at  first  as  to  the  bent  of  his 
studies,  for  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  ecdesiastical  historian 
August  Neander,  and  dallic^l  with  geology;  but  eventually  he 
thxew  himself  into  the  study  of  medidne,  with  such  zeal  and 
success  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  great  teacher  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  who  was  then  making  Berlin  famous  as  a  school 
for  the  sdences  ancillary  to  medicine.  Johannes  MQller  may  be 
regarded  as  the  central  figure  in  the  history  of  modem  physiology, 
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the  physiology  of  the  19th  centuiy.  Moner's  earlier  atudies 
had  been  distinctly  physiological;  but  his  inclination,  no. less 
than  his  position  as  professor  of  anatomy  as  wdl  as  of  physiology 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  led  him  later  on  into  wide  studies  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  these,  aided  by  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind  towards  problems  of  general  philosophy,  gave  his  views 
of  physiolf^y  a  breadth  and  a  depth  which  profoundly  influenced 
the  progress  of  that  science  in  hU  day.  He  had,  about  the  time 
when  the  young  Du  Bois-Reymond  came  to  his  lectures,  published 
his  great  Elements  of  Physiology ^  the-  dominant  note  of  which 
may  be  said  to  be  th^.* — "  Though  there  appears  to  be  something 
in  the  phenomena  of  living  beings  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  ordinary  mechanical,  physical  or  chemical  laws,  much  may  be 
so  explained,  and  we  may  without  fear  push  these  explanations 
as  far  as  we  can,  so  long  as  we  keep  to  the  solid  ground  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment."  MOller  recognized  in  the  Neuch&tel  lad 
a  mind  fitted  to  carry  on  physical  researches  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  living  things  in  a  legitimate  way.  He  made  him  in  1840 
his  assistant  in  physiology,  and  ai  a  starting-point  for  an  inquiry 
put  into  his.  hands  the  essay  which  the  Italiiui,  Carlo  Matteucci, 
had  just  |>ublished  on  the  dectric  phenomena  of  animals.  Tliis 
determined  the  work  of  Du  Bois-Reymond's  life.  He  chose  as 
the  subject  of  his  graduation  thesis  "  Electric  Fishes,"  and  so 
commenced  a  long  series  of  investigations  on  animal  electricity, 
by  which  he  enriched  science  and  made  for  himself  a  name. 
The  results  of  these  inquiries  were  made  known  partly  in  papers 
communicated  to  scientific  journals,  but  also  and  chiefly  in  his 
work  Researches  on  Animal  Electricity,  the  fitst  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1848,  the  last  in  1884. 

This  great  work  may  be  regarded  tmder  two  aspects.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  a  record  of  the  exact  determination  and  approxima- 
tive analysis  of  the  electric  phenomena  presented  by  living 
beings.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  it  represents  a  remarkable 
advance  of  our  knowledge.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  beginning  with 
the  imperfect  observations  of  Matteucd,  built  up,  it  may  be  said, 
this  branch  of  science.  He  did  so  by  inventing  or  improving 
methods,  by  devising  new  instruments  of  observation  or  by 
adapting  old  ones.  The  debt  which  science  owes  to  him  on  this 
score  is  a  large  one  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volumes  in 
question  contain  an  exposition  of  a  theory.  In  them  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  put  forward  a  general  conception  by  the  help  of  which 
he  strove  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  he  had  observed. 
He  developed  the  view  that  a  living  tissue,  such  as  muscle, 
might  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  number  of  electric  molecules, 
of  molecules  having  certain  dectnc  properties,  and  that  the 
electric  behaviour  of  the  musde  as  a  whole  in  varying  circum- 
stances was  the  optcome  of  the1>ehaviour  of  these  native  electric 
molecules.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  theory  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  time  so  weU  as  have  Du  Bois-Reymond's  other 
more  simple  deductions  from  observed  facts.  It  was  early 
attacked  by  Ludimar  Hermann,  who  maintained  that  a  living 
untoudied  tissue,  such  as  a  muscle,  is  not  the  subject  of  electric 
currents  so  long  as  it  is  at  rest,  is  Isoelectric  in  substance,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  electric  molecides, 
all  the  electric  phenomena  which  it  manifests  being  due  to  internal 
molecular  changes  associated  with  activity  or  injury.  Although 
most  subsequent  observers  have  ranged  themselves  on  Hermann's 
side,  it  must  nevcrthdess  be  admitted  that  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
theory  was  of  great  value  if  only  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  that 
as  such  it  greatly  helped  in  the  advance  of  science. 

Du  Bois-Reymond's  work  lay  chiefly  in  the  jdirection  of 
animal  electricity,  yet  he  carried  his  inquiries— such  as  could  be 
studied  by  physical  methods — into  other  parts  of  physiology, 
more  especially  into  the  phenomena  of  diffusion,  though  he  pub- 
lished little  or  nothing  concerning  the  results  at  which  he  arrived. 
For  many  years,  too,  he  exerted  a  great  influence  as  a  teacher. 
In  1858,  upon  the  death  of  Johannes  MUller,  the  chair  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  which  that  great  man  had  held,  was  divided 
into  a  chair  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  which  was  given 
to  K.  B.  Reichert  (1811-1883),  and  a  chair  of  physiology,  which 
naturally  fell  to  Du  Bois-Reymond.  This  he  held  to  his  death, 
canying  out  his  researches  for  many  yeaa  under  unfavourable 


conditions  of  inadequate  accommodation.  In  1877,  throoiJi  Ui 
influence,  the  government  provided  the  university  with  a  proper 
physiological  laboratory.  In  1851  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sdences  of  Berlin,  and  in  1867  became  its  perpetual 
secretary.  For  many  years  heand  his  friend  H.  von  &faidioitXt 
who  like  him  had  been  a  pupil  of  Johannes  MflUer,  were  prominent 
men  in  the  German  capital.  Acceptable  at  court,  they  both  used 
their  position  and  their  influence  for  the  advancement  of  sdenca 
Both,  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  offered,  stq^>ed  out  of 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  professorial  chair  and  gave  the  world  tbdr 
thoughts  concerning  things  on  which  they  oould  not  well  dweO 
in  the  lecture  room.  Du'  Bois-Reymond,  as  has  been  said,  had 
in  his  earlier  years  wandered  into  fields  other  than  those  of 
physiology  and  medicine,  and  in  his  later  years  he  wrat  back 
to  some  of  these.  His  occasional  discourses,  dealing  with  general 
topics  and  various  problems  of  philosophy,  show  that  to  the  end 
he  possessed  the  historic  spirit  which  had  led  him  as  a  lad  to 
listen  to  Neander;  they  are  marked  not  only  by  a  charm  of  style, 
but  by  a  breadth  of  view  such  as  might  be  expected  from  Jokazuiei 
Mailer's  pupil  and  friend.  He  died  in  the  dty  of  his  birth  and 
adoption  on  the  36th  of  November  1896.  (M.  F.) 

DUBOS,  JEAN-BAPTI8TE  (1670-1742),  French  author,  was 
born  at  Beauvais  in  Pecember  1670.  After  studying  foe  the 
church,  he  renounced  theology  for  the  study  of  public  law  and 
politics.  He  was  employed  by  M.  de  Torcy,  mSnisier  of  fordga 
affairs,  and  by  the  regent  and  Cardinal  Dubob  in  several  acoct 
missions,  in  which  he  acquitted  himsdf  with  great  success. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  and  several  benefices.  Having 
obtained  these,  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  devoted  himsdf 
to  history  and  literature.  He  gained  siudi  «<t«»tiiftw\ii  as  an 
author  that  in  1720  he  was  dected  a  member  of  the  Frrndi 
Academy,  of  which ,  in  x  7  33,  he  was  i^ipointed perpetual  seoetary 
in  the  room  of  M.  Dader.  He  died  at  Parison  the  ajidof  Mardi 
1743,  repeating  as  he  expired  the  wdl-known  remark  of  an 
andent,  "  Death*  is  a  law,  not  a  punishments"  His  first  work 
was  VHistdire  des  quatre  Cordiens  ^oueU  et  iUusirie  par  da 
midailles  (Paris,  1695,  zsmo),  which,  in  spite  of  its  ingenuity, 
did  not  succeed  in  altering  the  common  (pinion,  iriikfa  only 
admits  three  emperors  of  tlids  name.  About  the  commeBcemcnt 
of  the  war  of  1701,  being  charged  with  different  negotiations 
both  In  Holland  and  in  Enf^and,  with  the  design  to  engage  these 
powers  if  possible  to  adopt  a  pacific  line  of  policy,  he,  in  order 
to  promote  the  objects  of  his  mission,  published  a  work  entitled 
Les  InUrits  de  VAnglOerre  mal  enUndus  dams  la  gmerre  prisenie 
(Amsterdam,  1703, 1  amo).  But  as  this  work  containedindisoeet 
disdosures,  of  which  the  enemy  took  advantage,  and  predictions 
which  were  not  fulfilled,  a  wag  todL  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
title  ought  to  be  read  thus:  Les  InttrUs  de  PAngleterre  md 
entendus  par  Vabb6  Dubos,  It  is  remarkable  as  containing  a 
distinct  prophecy  of  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  from 
Great  Briuin.  His  next  work  was  VHisloire  de  la  Ligae  it 
Cambray  (Paris,  1709,  1728  and  1785,  9  vols.  I  amo),  a  full, 
dear  and  interesting  history,  which  obtained  the  commendation 
of  Voltaire.  In  1734  he  published  his  Histmre  ertHqae  ie 
Pitablissement  de  la  monorchie  fran^tise  dans  Us  Gatdes  (3  vols. 
4to) — a  work  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Franks 
had  entered  Gaul,  not  as  conquerors,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
nation,  which,  according  to  him,  had  called  them  in  to  govern  it. 
But  this  system,  though  unfolded  with  a  degree  of  skill  and 
ability  which  at  first  procured  it  many  xealous  partnans,  wai 
victoriously  refuted  by  Montesquieu- at  the  tod  of  the  thirtieth 
book  oixht  Esprit  des  lots.  His  Rffiexions  critiqms  snr  la  peisie 
et  star  la  peinttire,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1719  (s  vds. 
X3mo),  but  often  reprinted  in  three  voltmies,  constitute  one  of 
the  works  in  which  the  theory  of  the  arts  is  explainrd  with  the 
utmost  sagadty  and  discrimination.  Like  his  history  of  the 
League  of  Cambray,  it  was  highly  praised  by  Voltaire.  The 
work  was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  its  author 
had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  arts  whose 
principles  he  discussed.  Besides  the  works  above  enumerated, 
a  manifesto  of  Maximilian,  doctor  of  Bavaria,  against  the 
emperor  Leopold,  rdative  to  the  succession  in  Spain,  has  bea 
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attributed  to  Diibo6»  chiefly,  it  mppeai9,  from  the  excellence  of 
the  style. 

DUBUQUi;  ft  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Dubnque  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A,,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  the  boundary  line 
between  Wuconsin  and  Illinois.  Pop.  (1390)  30,311;  (1900) 
36,397;  (1905,  state  census)  4Xf94r  (including  6835  foreign-bom, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  German  and  Irish; ;  (19x0  U^.  census) 
38,494.  Dubuque  b  served  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  k  Saint  Paul  (which  has  repair  shops  here),  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
lailways;  it  also  has  a  considerable  river  traffic.  The  river  is 
spannftd  here  by  a  railway  bridge  and  two  wagon  bridges.  The 
business  portion  of  the  dty  lies  on  the  low  lands  bordering  the 
river;  many  of  the  rttldences  arc  built  on  the  slopes  and  summits 
of  bluffs  commandif^  extensive  and  picturesque  views.  Among 
the  principal  building  are  the  Carnegie-Stout  free  public  library 
(which  in  1908  had  23,600  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  valuable 
Senator  Allison  collection  of  public  documents),  the  public  high 
school,  and  the  house  of  the  Dubuque  Club.  Dubuque  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  archiepiscopal  see,  and  is  the  seat  of  St  Joseph's  College 
(rS73)»  A  tmin  Roman  Catholic  institution,  of  Wartbuig 
Seminary  (1854),  a  small  Evangelical  Lutheran  theological 
school;  of  the  German  Presbyterian  Theological  School  of  the 
Northwest  (1852);  of  St  Joseph's  Ladies'  Academy;  and  of 
Bayless  Business  Collide.  Fifteen  miles  from  Dubuque  is  a 
monastery  of  Trappist  monks.  Among  the  city's  charitable 
institutions  are  the  Finley  and  the  Mercy  hospit^ds,  a  home  for 
the  friendless,  a  rescue  home,  a  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  an  insane  asylum.  In  1900  Dubuque  ranked  fourth  and  in 
1905  fifth  among  the  cities  of  the  state  as  a  manufacturihg 
centre,  the  chief  products  being  those  of  the  planing  mills  and 
machine  shops,  and  furniture,  sashes  and  doors,  liquors,  carriages, 
wagons,  coffins,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  river  steam  boats, 
barges,  torpedo  boats,  ftc,  and  the  value  of  the  factory  product 
bdng  $9,279,4x4  in  1905  and  $9,651,247  in  1900.  The  city  lies 
in  a  region  of  lead  and  zinc  mines,  quantities  of  zinc  ore  in  the 
form  of  bkck-jack  being  taken  from  the  latter.  Dubuque  is 
important  as  a  distributing  centre  for  lumber,  hardware, 
groceries  and  dry-goods. 

As  early  as  1788  J ulien  Dubuque  (1765-18x0),  attracted  by 
the  lead  deposits  in  the  vicinity,  which  were  then  being  crudely 
worked  by  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians,  settled  here  and  carried 
on  the  mining  industry  until  his  death.  In  June  1829  miners 
from  Galena,  Illinois,  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  here  in 
direct  violation  of  Indian  treaties,  but  were  driven  away  by 
Um'ted  States  troops  under  orders  from  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor. 
Immediatdy  after  the  Black  Hawk  War,  white  settlers  began 
coming  to  Uie  mines.  Dubuque  was  laid  out  under  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  on  the  2nd  of  July  1836,  and  was  incorporated 
in  184X. 

DU  GAMP.  HAXIME  (1822-1894),  French  writer,  the  son  of 
a  successful  surgeon,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  February 
182  2.  He  had  a  strong  taste  for  travel,  which  his  father's  means 
enabled  him  to  indulge  as  soon  as  his  college  days  were  over. 
Between  1844  and  1845,  &nd  again,  in  company  with  Gustave 
Flaubert,  between  1849  and  185 1,  he  travcllAl  in  Europe  and 
the  Ealt,  and  made  excellent  use  of  his  experiences  in  books 
published  after  his  return.  In  J85X  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Revue  de  Paris  (suppressed  in  1858),  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondts.  In  1853  be  was  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  served  as  a  volunteer 
with  Garibaldi  in  i860,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  experiences 
in  his  ExpidUum  dts  deux  Siciles  (1861).  In  1870  he  was 
nominated  for  the  senate,  but  his  election  was  frustrated  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1880,  mainly,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  his  history 
of  the  Commune,  published  under  the  title  of  Les  Convulsions 
de  Paris  (1878-1880).  His  writings  include  among  othen  the 
Ckanls  modernes  (1855),  Convictions  (1858);  numerous  works  on 
travd.  Souvenirs  d  pay  sages  d*orieni  (1848),  ^gypUj  Nubie, 
PaUsUne,  Syrie  (1852);  works  of  art  criticism,  Les  Salons  de 
J8j7f  jSspt  1861;  novds,  L'Homme  au  braceld  d'or  (1862),  Une 


Hisloire  d'amow  (1889) ;  literary  studies,  TMopkUe  Gauiier 
( X  890) .  Du  Camp  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  book  on  the  daily 
life  of  Paris,  Paris,  ses  organes,  sesfoncHonSj  sa  vie  dans  la  seconde 
moUU  du  XIX*  .sU<U  (186^x875).  He  pubUshed  several 
works  on  social  questions,  one  of  which,  the  Maurs  de  mon 
temps,  was  ta  be  kept  sealol  in  the  Bibliothique  Nationale  until 
19x0.  IUb Souvenir slittiraires  (2  vols.,  x'S82-x883)  conuin  much 
information  about  contemporary  writers,  e^ecially  Gustave 
Flaubert,  of  whom  Du  Camp  was  an  early  and  intimate  friend. 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  February  X894.  Du  Camp  was  one  of  the 
earliest  amateiu*  photographers,  aiid  his  books  of  travel  were 
among  the  first  to  be  illustrated  by  means  of  what  was  then  a 
new  art. 

.  DU  CANOB,  CHARLES  DU  FRESNB,  Sxeuk  (x6io-i688),  one 
of  the  lay  members  of  the  great  X7th  century  group  of  French 
critics  and  scholars  who  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  historical 
criticism,  was  born  at  Amiens  on  the  x8th  of  December  x6io. 
At  an  early  age  his  father  sent^  him  to  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Amiens,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  hinuelf.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  course  at  this  seminary,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  law  at  Orieans,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  in  1631  he  was  recdved  as  an  advocate  before  the  parlia- 
ment. Meeting  with  very  sUght  success  in  his  profession,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  July  1638  married  Catherine 
Dubois,  daughter  of  a  royal  official,  the  treasurer  in  Amiens; 
and  in  1647  he  purchased  the  office  of  treasurer  from  his  father- 
in-law,  but  its  duties  did  not  interfere  with  the  literary  and 
historical  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  since  returning 
to  Amiens.  Forced  to  leave  his  native  dty  in  x668  in  consequence 
of  a  plague,  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  his  death 
on  the  23rd  of  October  1688.  In  the  archives  of  Paris  Du  Cange 
was  able  ior  consult  charten,  diplomas,  manuscripts  and  a 
multitude  of  printed  documents,  which  were  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere.  His  industry  was  exemplary  and  unremitting, 
and  the  number  of  his  literary  vorks  would  be  incredible,  if  the 
originals,  all  in  his  own  handwriting,  were  not  still  extant.  He 
was  distinguished  above  nearly  all  the  writers  of  his  time  by  his 
linguistic  acquirements,  his  accurate  and  varied  knowledge, 
and  his  critical  sagadty.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most 
important  are  the  Clossarium  ad  scriptores  mediae  et  infimae 
latinitaiis  t Paris,  x678),and  the  Clossarium  ad  scriptores  mediae 
et  infimae  graecitatis  (Lyons,  x688),  which  are  indispensable 
aids  to  the  student  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  To  the  three  original  volumes  of  the  Latin  Clossarium, 
three  supplementary  volumes  were  added  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St  Maur  (Paris,  x 733-1 736),  and  a  further  addition  of  four 
volumes  (Paris,  1766),  by  a  Benedictine,  Pierre  Carpentier  (1697- 
X767).  There  were  other  editions,  and  an  abridgment  with 
some  corrections  was  brought  out  by  J.  C.  Adelung  (Halle, 
Z772-'X784).  The  edition  in  seven  volumes  edited  by  G.  A.  L. 
Henschd  (Paris,  1840-1850)  includes  these  supplements  and 
also  further  additions  by  the  editor,  and  this  has  been  improved 
and  published  in  ten  volumes  by  Leopold  Favre  (Niort,  1883- 
1887).  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Clossarium  was  published  at 
Breslau  in  1889. 

Du  Cange  took  considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
later  empire,  and  wrote  Hisloria  Bysantina  duplici  commentario 
illuslrata  (Paris,  1680),  and  an  introduction  to  his  edition  and 
translation  into  modern  French  of  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin's 
Hisloire  de  Vempire  de  Constantinople  sous  les  empereurs  Jranqais 
(Paris,  1657).  He  also  brought  out  editions  of  the  Byzantine 
historians,  John  Cinnamus  and  John  Zonaras,  as  Joannis  Cinnami 
historiarum  de  rebus  gestis  a  Joanne  el  lianuele  Comnenis  (Paris, 
1670)  and  Joannis  ZoHarae  Annates  ab  exordia  mundi  ad  mortem 
Alexii  Comneni  (Paris,  x686).  He  edited  Jean  de  Joinville's 
Hisloire  de  St  Louis,  foi  de  France  (Paris,  x668),  and  his  other 
works  which  may  be  mentioned  are  Traiti  kistorique  du  chef  de 
St  Jean  BaptisU  (Paris,  1666);  Letlre  du  Sieur  N.,  conseilUr  du 
rot  (Paris,  1682);  Cyrilli,  Pkiloxeni,  aliorumque  veterum  ffej- 
saria,  and  Mimoire  sur  le  prcjd  d^un  ncuveau  recueil  des  kistorient 
de  France,  avec  le  plan  giniral  de  ce  recueil,  which  has  been 
inserted  by  Jacques  Ldong  in  his  BiblioUUque  kistorique  de  la 
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FroMU  (F^iris,  1768-1778).  lEIis  last  work,  Ckronicon  PasckaU 
a  nrnndo  eondito.  ad  Heradii  imperaloris.  onnum  vigesimum 
(Paris,  2689),  was  passing  through  the  press  when  Du  Cange 
died,  and  consequently  it  was  edited  by  £tienne  Baluze,  and 
published  with  an  ^ge  of  the  author  prefixed. 

His  autogmph  numuscripts  and  his  large  and  valuable  library 
passed  to  his  ddest  son,  Philippe  du  Fresne,  who  died  unmarried 
in  1693.  They  then  came  to  his  second  son,  Francois  du  Fresne, 
who  sold  the  collection,  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts 
being  purchased  by  the  8bb6  du  Champs.  The  abb6  handed 
them  over  to  a  bookseller  nanitod  Mariette,  who  resold  part  of 
them  to  Baron  Hohendorf .  The  remaining  part  was  acquired 
by  a  member  of  the  family  of  Hozier,  the  French  genealogists. 
The  French  government,  however,  aware  of  the  importance 
of  all  the  writings  of  Du  Cange,  succeeded,  after  much  trouble, 
in  collecting  the  greater  portion  of  the  manuscripts,  which  were 
preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.  Some  of  these  were 
subsequently  published,  and  the  manuscripts  are  npw  found  in 
various  libraries.  The  works  of  Du  Cange  published  after  his 
death  are:  an  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historian,  Nicephorus 
Gregoras  (Paris,  1702);  De  imparatomm  CcnstanHnopolilancntm 
sen  injerioris  am  vd  imperii  uti  vacant  numismatibus  disserlatio 
(Rome,  1755);  Histaire  de  Vital  de  la  viiie  d* Amiens  et  de  ses 
comtes  (Amiens,  1S40);  and  a  valuable  work  Des  principautis 
d*outre-mer,  published  by  £.  G.  Rey  as  Les  PamUles  d'ouire-mer 
(Paris,  1869). 

'  See  H.  Hardouin,  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  snr  Us  owrages  de  Ducange 
(Amiens,  1840);  and  L.  J.  Feug^,  in  the  Journal  de  PinstructUm 
ptMique  (Pans,  l8sa). 

DUCANOB,  VICTOR  HBNRI  JOSEPH  BRAHAOf  (1783-1833), 
French  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  November 
1783  at  the  Hague,  where  his  father  was  secretary  to  the  French 
embassy.  Dismissed  from  the  civil  service  at  the  Restoration, 
Victor  Ducange  became  one  of  the  favourite  authors  of  the 
liberal  party,  and  owed  some  part  of  his  popularity  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  more  than  once  for  his  out- 
spokenness. He  was  six  months  in  prison  for  an  article  in  his 
journal  Le  Diable  rose,  ou  le  petit  courrier  de  Lucifer  (xSaa);  for 
Valentine  (i8ai),  in  which  the  royalist  excesses  in  the  south  of 
France  were  pUloried,  he  was  again  imprisoned;  and  after 
the  publication  of  HtUne  ou  Vamour  et  la  guerre  (1823),  he  took 
refuge  for  some  time  in  Belgium.  Ducange  wrote  nuxderous 
plays  and  melodramas,,  among  which  the  most  successful  were 
Marco  Loricot,  ou  le  petit  Ckouan  de  1830  (1836),  and  Trente  ons, 
aula  vie  d'unjoueur  (1827),  in  which  Frfd6rick  Lemaltre  found 
one  of  his  best  parts.  Many  of  his  books  were  prohibited, 
ostensibly  for  their  coarseness,  but  perhaps  rather  for  their 
political  tendencies;    He  died  in  Paris  on  .the  Z5th  of  October 

x833- 
DUCAS,  DuxAS  or  Doukas,  the  name  of  a  Byzantine  family 

which  supplied  several  rulers  to  the  Eastern  Empire.    The 

family  first  came  into  prominence  during  the  9th  century,  but 

was  ruined  when  ConstantineDucas,  a  son  of  the  general  Androni- 

cus  Ducas,  lost  his  life  in  his  effort  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown 

in  913.    Towards  the  end  of  the  loth  century  there  appeared 

another  family  of  Ducas,  which  was  perhaps  connected  with  the 

earlier  family  through  the  female  line  and  was  destined  to  attain 

to  greater  fortune.  A  member  of  this  family  became  emperor 

as  Constantine  X.  in  1059,  and  Constantine's  son  Michael  VII. 

ruled,  nominally  in  conjunction  with  his  younger  brothers, 

Andronicus  and  Constantine,  from  1071  to  1078.    Michael  left 

a  son,  Constantine,  and,  says  Gibbon,  "  a  daughter  of  the  house 

of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood,  and  confirmed  the  succession, 

of  the  Comnenian  dynasty."    The  family  was  also  allied  by 

marriage  with  other  great  Byzantine  nouses,  and  after  losing 

the  imperial  dignity  its  memben  contbiued  to  take  an  active 

part  in  public  affairs.    In  C204  Alexius  Ducas,  called  Mourzoufle, 

deposed  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus  and  hb  son  Alexius,  and 

vainly  tried  to  defend  Constantinople  against  the  attacks  of  the 

Latin  crusaders.    Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later  one  Michael 

Ducas  took  a  leading  part  in  the  civil  war  between  the^mperon 

John  V«  PahMologus  and  John  VI.  Cantacuienus,  and  Michael's 


grandson  was  the  historian  Ducas  (see  below). "  Many*  of  the 
petty  sovereigns  who  arose  after  the  destruction  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  sought  to  gain  prestige  by  adding  the  famous  name  ol 
Ducas  to  their  own. 

DUCAS  (xsth  cent.),  Bysantine  historian,  flouxisfaed  onder 
Constantine  XTTT.  (XI.)  Dragases,  the  last  emperor  of  the  East, 
about  1450.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are.  unknowa. 
He  was  the  grandson  Of  Michael  Ducas  (see  above).  '  After  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  he  was  employed  in  various  diplomatic 
missions  by  Dorino  and  Domenico  Gateluni,  princes  of  Lesbos, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge.  He  was  succ^sfnl  in  secnziBg  a 
aemi-independence  for  Lobos  unto  1462,  when  it  was  taken 
and  annexed  to  Turkey  by  Sultan  MaKnfnmjiH  n.  It  s 
known  that  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  there  is  do  record  of 
his  subsequent  life.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
period  1341-1462;  his  work  thus  continues  that  of  Gregons 
and  Cantacuzene,  and  supplements  Phrantzes  and  Chalcoodyles. 
There  is  a  preliminary  chapter  of  chionoksgy  from  Adam  to 
John  Palaeologus  I.  Although  barbarous  in  style,  the  hxstoiy 
of  Ducas  is  both  judicious  and  trustworthy,  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  source  for  the- dosing  yean  olthe  Greek  empire.  The 
account  of  the  capture  of  Constantinc^Ie  is  of  special  importance. 
Ducas  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  is  very  .bitter  against  those  who  rejected 
even  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the  West  for  assistance  against  the 
Turks. 

The  history,  preserved  (without  a  title)  in  a  efawle  Paris  MS..  «as 
first  edited  by  I.  BuUialdus  (Bulliaud)  (Paris.  1640) ;  later  cditioos 
are  in  the  Bonn  Corpus  scriptorum  HtsL  Bye.,  by  I.  Bekker  (1834) 
and  Migne,  Patrologia  Graeca,  civil.  The  Bonn  edition  contains  a 
15th  century  Italian  transbtion  by  an  unknown  author,  foand  by 
Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  Cbranes  <A  Venice,  and  sent  by  him  to 

DUCASSB,  PISRRB  BMHAMUBL  ALBERT,  Baxon  (1813- 
1893),  French  historian,  was  bom  at  Rourges  on  the  16th  of 
November  1813.  In  1849  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Wcs^hiilia,  then  governor  of  the 
Invalides,  on  whose  commission  he  wrote  Mtmoires  pour  svtir 
d  Vkistoire  de  la  campagne  de  18x2  en  Russie  ( 1852) .  Subsequeatly 
he  published  Mimoires  du  rot  Joseph  (1853-1855),  and,  as  a 
sequel,  Histoire  des  nigociations  diplamatiques  rdatives  avx 
Iraitis  de  Morfontainef  de  Lu$iiviUe  et  d* Amiens,  together  with 
the  unpublished  ooneqwndence  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  I. 
with  Cardinal  Fesch  (1855-1856).  From  papera  in  the  poasessioa 
of  the  imperial  family  he  compiled  Mhnoires  du  prince  Eug^ 
(1858-1860)  and  Refuiation,des  mimoires  du  due  de  Paguse  (1857), 
part  of  which  was  inserted  by  authority  at  the  end  of  volume 
ix.  of  the  Mimoires.  He  was  attache  to  Jerome's  son.  Prince 
Napoleon,  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  wrote  a  Pricis  kisterigve 
des  opiratums  mOitaires  en  Orient,  de  mars  1854  d  octobre  1855 
(1857),  which  was  completed  many  yeare  biter  by  a  volume 
entitled  La  Crimte  et  Sihastopol  de  1853  d  1856,  documents  intima 
et  inidits,  followed  by  the  complete  list  of  the  French  officers 
killed  or  wounded  in  that  war  (1892).  He  was  also  employed 
by  Prince  Napoleon  on  the  Correspondance  of  Napoleon  I^ 
and  afterwards  published  certain  letters,  purposely  omitted 
there,  in  the  Revue  kistorique.  These  documents,  subsequently 
collected  in  Les  Rois  Jrhres  de  Napolion  (1883),  as  weD  as  iht 
Journal  de  la  reine  Cc^kerine  de  Westpkalie  (1893),  were  edited 
with  little  care  and  are  not  entirely  trustworthy,  but  their 
publication  threw  much  light  on  Napoleon  I.  and  his  entourage. 
His  Souvenirs  d*un  officier  du  j*  Zouaves,  and  Les  Dessoms  i* 
coupffitat  (1891),  contain  many  piquant  anecdotes,  but  at  times 
degenerate  into  mere  tittle-tattle.  Ducasse  was  the  author  of 
some  slight  novels,  and  from  the  practice  of  this  form  of  literature 
he  acquired  that  levity  which  ai^)ears  even  in  his  most  serious 
historical  publications. 

DUCAT,  the  name  of  a  coin,  generally  of  gold,  ami  of  varying 
value,  formerly  in  use  in  many  European  countries.  It  wss 
fint  struck  by  Roger  II.  of  Sicily  as  duke  of  Apulia,  and  bore  an 
inscription  "  Sit  tibi,  CkrisU,  daius,  quem  tu  regis,  isle  ducatus" 
(Lord,  thou  rulest  this  duchy,  to  thee  be  it  dedicated);  hence, 
it  is  said,  the  name.    Between  1280  and  1284  Venice  abo  struck 
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«  gold  coin,  known  first  as  the  ducat,  afterwards  as  the  zecchino 
or  sequin,  the  ducat  becoming  merely  a  money  of  account. 
The  ducat  was  also  current  in  Holland,  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain  and  Denmark  (see  Numismatics).  A  gold  coin  termed  a 
ducat  was  current  in  Hanover  during  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  III.  A  pattern  gold  coin  was  also  struck  by  the 
English  mint  in  1887  for  a  proposed  decimal  coinage.  On  the 
reverse  was  the  inscription  "  one  ducat  "  within  an  oak  wreath; 
above  "  one  hundred  pence,"  and  below  the  date  between  two 
small  roses.  There  is  a  gold  coin  termed  a  ducat  in  the  Austria- 
Hungary  currency,  of  the  value  of  nine  shillings  and  fourpence. 

DU  CHAILLU.  PAUL  BELLONI  (1835-1903),  traveller  and 
anthropologist,  was  bom  either  at  Paris  or  at  New  Orleans 
(accounts  conflict)  on  the  31st  of  July  1835.  In  his  youth  he 
accompanied  his  father,  an  African  trader  in  the  employment 
of  a  Parisian  firm,  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Here,  at  a  station 
on  the  Gabun,  the  boy  received  some  education  from  mission- 
aries, and  acquired  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  country, 
iu  natural  history,  and  its  natives,  which  guided  him  to  his 
subsequent  career.  In  1852  he  exhibited  this  knowledge  in  the 
New  York  press,  and  was  sent  in  1855  by  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia  on  an  African  expedition.  From  1855 
to  1859  be  regularly  explored  the  regions  of  West  Africa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  gaining  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  delta  of  the  Ogow6  river  and  the  estuary  of  the  Gabun. 
During  his  travels  he  saw  numbers  of  the  great  anthropoid  apes 
called  the  gorilla  (possibly  the  great  ape  described  by  Cartha- 
ginian navigators),  then  known  to  scientists  only  by  a  few 
skeletons.  A  subsequent  expedition,  from  1863  to  1865,  enabled 
him  to  confirm  the  accounts  given  by  the  andents  of  a  pygmy 
people  inhabiting  the  African  forests.  Narratives  of  both 
expeditions  were  published,  in  1861  and  1867  respectively,  under 
the  titles  ExfionUions  end  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,  with 
Accounts  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People,  and  of  the 
Chace  of  the  Gorilla,  Crocodile,  and  other  Animals;  and  A  Journey 
4o  Ashango4and,  and  further  penetration  into  Equatorial  Africa. 
The  first  work  excited  much  controversy  on  the  score  of  its 
veracity,  but  subsequent  investigation  proved  the  correctness 
of  du  Chaillu's  statements  as  to  the  facts  of  natural  history; 
though  po^bly  some  of  the  adventures  he  described  as  happening 
to  himself  were  reproductions  of  the  hunting  stories  of  natives 
(see  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  vol.  i.,  1905,  p.  66).  The  map  accompanying 
Ashango-land  was  of  unique  value,  but  the  explorer's  photographs 
and  collections  were  lost  when  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  the 
hostility  of  the  natives.  After  some  years'  residence  in  America, 
during  which  he  wrote  several  books  for  the  young  founded 
upon  his  African  adventures,  du  Chaillu  turned  his  attention  to 
northern  Europe,  and  published  in  1881  The  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,  in  1889  The  Viking  Age,  and  in  1900  The  Land  of  the  Long 
Night.    He  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  39th  of  April.  1903. 

DUCHBNIIB.  QUILLAUMB  BENJAMIN  AMAND  (1806-1875), 
French  phsrsician,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  September  1806  at 
Boulogne,  the  son  of  a  sea-captain.  He  was  educated  at  Douai, 
and  then  studied  medicine  in  Paris  until  the  year  1831,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  town  to  practise  his  profession.  Two 
years  later  he  first  tried  the  effect  of  electro-puncture  of  the 
muscles  on  a  patient  under  his  caze,  and  from  this  time  on 
devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  the  medical  applications  of 
electricity,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  modem  science 
of  electro-therapeutics.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Paris  for  the 
sake  of  itb  wider  clinical  opportum'ties,  and  there  he  worked 
until  his  death  over  thirty  years  later.  His  greatest  work, 
L*  £Uctrisation  localisie  (1855),  passed  through  three  editions 
during  his  lifetime,  though  by  many  his  Physiologic  des  mouve- 
ments  (1867)  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  He  published  over 
fifty  volumes  containing  his  researches  on  muscular  and  nervous 
diseases,  and  on  the  applications  of  electricity  both  for  diagnostic 
purposes  and  for  treatment.  His  name  is  especially  connected 
with  the  first  description  of  locomotor  ataxy,  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  glosso-Iabio 
laryngeal  paralysis  and  other  nervous  troubles.  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  17th  of  September  1875. 


For  a  detailed  life  tee  Archives  gSnhales  de  midieine  fpeoem- 
ber  1875),  and  for  a  complete  list  of  his  works  the  3rd  edition  of 
L'tiectrtsaiion  localisie  (1873). 

DU  CHESNE  [Latinized  Duchentos,  Qxtkuiexts,  or  Quescb- 
TAMUs],  ANDR^  (i  584-1640),  French  geographer  and  historian, 
generally  styled  the  father  of  French  history,  was  bora  at  Ile- 
Bouchard,  in  the  province.of  Touraine,  in  May  1584.  He  was 
educated  at  Loudun  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  historical  and  geographical  research, 
and  his  first  work,  Egregiarum  seu  sdectarum  lectionum  et 
antiquitatum  liber,  published  in  his  eighteenth  year,  displayed 
great  emdition.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ridhelieu, 
a  native  of  the  same  district  with  himself,  through  whose  influence 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  and  geographer  to  the  king. 
He  died  in  1640,  in  consequence  of  having  been  run  over  by  a 
carriage  when  on  his  way  from  Paris  to  his  country  house  at 
Verriire.  Du  Chesne's  works  were  very  numerous  and  varied, 
and  in  addition  to  what  he  published,  he  left  behind  him  more 
than  xoo  folio  volumes  of  manuscript  extracts  now  preserved 
in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  (L.Delisle,  Le  Cabinet  des  manuscrifs 
de  la  bibliothique  impiriale,  t.  L,  333-334)*  Several  of  his  larger 
works  were  continued  by  his  only  son  Francois  du  Chesne  (1616- 
1693),  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the 
king.  The  principal  works  of  Andr£  du  Chesne  are — Les  Anti- 
quitis  et  recherches  de  la  grandeur  et  majestS  des  rois  de  Prance 
(Paris,  1609),  Les  Anliquitis  et  recherches  des  viUes,  chdteaux, 
brc^  de  toute  la  Prance  (Paris,  1609),  Histoire  d'Angleterre, 
d*  Ecosse,  et  d'Irelande  (Paris,  1614),  Histoire  des  Papesjusqu^  d 
Paul  V  (Paris,  1619),  Histoire  des  rois,  dues,  et  comtes  de 
Bourgogne  (1619-1628,  a  vols,  fol.),  Historiae  Normanorum 
scriptores  atUiqui  (16x9,  fd.,  now  the  only  source  for  some 
of  the  texts),  and  his  Historiae  Francorum  jcriptores  (5  vols. 
foL,  1636-1649).  This  last  was  intended  to  comprise  24  volumes, 
and  to  contain  all  the  narrative  sources  for  French  history  in  the 
middle  ages;  only  two  volumes  were  pubh'shed  by  the  author, 
his  son  Francois  published  three  more,  and  the  work  remained 
unfinished.  Besides  these  du  Chesne  published  a  great  number 
of  genealogical  histories  of  illustrious  families,  of  which  the  best 
is  that  of  the  house  of  Montmorency.  His  Histoire  des  cardinaux 
franfais  (2  vols.  fol.  1660- 1666)  and  Histoire  des  chanceliers  et 
gardes  des  sceaux  de  France  (1630)  were  published  by  his  son 
Francois.  Andr^  also  published  a  translation  of  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  and  editions  of  the  works  of  Alcuin,  Abelard,  Alain 
Chartier  and  £tienne  Pasquier. 

DUCHESNE,  LOUIS  MARIE  OUVIER  (1843-  ).  Frencli 
scholar  and  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Saint  Servan  in  Brittany  on 
the  13th  of  September  1843.  1*^0  scientific  missions — to  Mount 
Athos  in  1874  and  to  Asia  Minor  in  1876— appeared  at  first  to 
incline  him  towards  the  study  of  the  andent  history  of  the 
Christian  churches  of  the  East.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was 
the  Western  church  which  absorbed  almost  his  whole  attention. 
In  1877  he  received  the  degree  of  docteur  is  lettres  with  two 
remarkable  theses,  a  dissertation  De  Macario  magnete,  and  an 
£tude  sur  le  Liber  pontificalis,  in  which  he  explained  with  un- 
erring critical  acumen  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  chronicle, 
determined  the  different  editions  and  their  interrelation,  and 
stated  precisely  the  value  of  his  evidence.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Catholic  Institute  in 
Paris,  and  for  eight  years  presented  the  example  and  model, 
then  rare  in  France,  of  a  priest  teaching  church  history  according 
to  the  rules  of  scientific  criticism.  His  course,  bold  even  to  the 
point  of  rashness  in  the  eyes  of  the  traditionalist  exegetists,  was  at 
length  suspended.  In  November  1885  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
at  the  £coIe  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes.  In  1886  he  published 
volume  i.  of  his  leamed  edition  of  the  Liber  pontificalis  (completed 
in  1892  by  volume  ii.),  in  which  he  resumed  and  completed  the 
results  he  had  attained  in  his  French  thesis.  In  x888  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Acad£mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Bcllcs- 
Lettres,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  director  of  the  French 
school  of  archaeology  at  Rome.  Much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  Christian  origins,  especially  those  of  France,  by  his  Origines 
du  culte  chritien,  itude  sur  la  liturgie  iatine  avant  Charlemagne 
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(1889;  Eng.  tnma.  by  Bl  L.  Uedvae^CkrisHanWorskip:  its  Origin 
and  EvoluHon,  London,  1902,  and  ed.  1904);  Mimoire  sur 
Porigine  des  diocises  ipiscopaux  dans  Fancienne  GauU  (1890), 
the  preliminary  sketch  of  a  nwre  detailed  work,  Pastes  ipiscopaux 
dans  Fancienne  Canle  (voL  L  Les  prennca  du  smd-est,  1894,  and 
vol.  ii  VAquUaine  ei  Us  Lyonnaises,  1899);  and  Catalogues 
ipiscopaux  de  la  provinu  de  Tows  (1898).  When  a  proposal 
was  set  on  foot  to  bring  aboat  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  East,  the  Abb6 
Duchesne  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  union  of  those  churches 
was  possible  under  the  Roman  supremacy,  because  unity  did  not 
necessarily  entail  uniformity.  His  Autonomics  ecdisiastiques; 
iglises  sipqries  (1897),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  origin 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  treats  especially  of  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  Churches  of  the  East^  was  received  with  scant 
favour  in  certain  narrow  circles  of  the  pontifical  court.  In 
1906  he  began  to  publish,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  ancienne  de 
Piglisef  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  had  already  delivered 
upon  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  of  which  a  few 
manuscript  copies  were  circulated.  The  second  volume  appeared 
in  1908.  In  these  lectures  Duchesne  touches  cleverly  upon  the 
most  delicate  problems,  and,  without  any  elaborate  display 
of  erudition,  presents  conclusions  of  which  account  must  be 
taken.  His  incisive  style,  his  fearless  and  often  ruthless  criticism , 
and  his  wide  and  penetrating  erudition,  make  him  a  redoubtable 
adversary  in  the  field  of  polemic  The  Bulletin  critique^  founded 
by  him,  for  which  he  wrote  numerous  articles,  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  spread  the  principles  of  the  historical  method 
among  the  French  clergy. 

DUCIS.  JEAN  FRANCOIS  (1733-1816),  French  dramatist  and 
adapter  of  Shakespeare,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  a  2nd  of 
August  Z733.  His  father,  originally  from  Savoy,  was  a  linen- 
draper:  at  Versailles;  and  all  through  life  he  retained  the  simple 
tastes  and  straightforward  independence  fostered  by  his  bour- 
geois education.  In  1768  he  produced  his  first  tragedy,  Antilise. 
The  failure  of  this  first  attempt  was  fully  compensated  by  the 
success  of  his  Hamlet  ( 1 769) ,  and  Romio  et  Juliette  ( 1 7.7  2) .  (Edipe 
rhez  AdmJtte,  imitated  partly  from  Euripides  and  partly  from 
Sophocles,  appeared  in  1778,  and  secured  him  in  the  following 
year  the  chair  in  the  Academy  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Voltaire. 
Equally  successful  was  Le  Roi  Lear  in  1783.  Macbeth  in  1783 
did  not  take  so  well,  and  Jean  sans  pew  in  1791  was  almost  a 
failure;  but  Othello  in  1792,  supported  by  the  acting  of  Talma, 
obtained  immense  applause.  Its  vivid  picturing  of  desert  life 
secured  for  Abu/as,  ou  la  famille  arabe  (1795),  an  original  drama, 
a  flattering  reception.  On  the  failure  of  a  similar  piece,  Phidor 
et  Vladimir  ou  la  famille  de  5iMr>«(  i8oz),  Ducis  ceased  to  write 
for  the  stage;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  quiet  retire- 
ment at  Versailles.  He  had  been  named  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients  in  1798,  but  he  never  discharged  the  functions 
of  the  office;  and  when  Napoleon  offered  him  a  post  of  honour 
under  the  empire,  he  refused.  Amiable,  religious  and  bucolic, 
he  had  little  sym()athy  vrith  the  fierce,  sceptical  and  tragic  times 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  "  Alas  I "  he  said  in  the  midst  of  the 
Revolution,  "  tragedy  is  abroad  in  the  streets ;  if  I  step  outside 
of  my  door,  I  have  blood  to  my  very  ankles.  I  have  too  often  seen 
Atreus  in  clogs,  to  venture  to  bring  an  Atreus  on  the  stage." 
Though  actuated  by  honest  admiration  of  the  great  English 
dramatist,  Ducis  is  not  Shakespearian.  His  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  translations  of 
Pierre  Letoumeur  (1736-1788)  and  of  Pierre  de  la  Place  (1707- 
1793);  and  even  this  modified  Shakespeare  had  still  to  undergo 
a  process  of  purification  and  correction  before  he  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  fastidious  criticism  of  French  taste.  That  such  was 
the  case  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of  Ducis;  and  he  did  good 
service  in  modifying  the  judgment  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  reproduce,  but  to  excerpt  and  refashion; 
and  consequently  the  French  play  sometimes  differs  from  its 
English  namesake  in  everything  almost  but  the  name.  The  plot 
is  different,  the  characters  arie  different,  the  motif  different,  and 
the  scenic  arrangement  different.  To  Othello,  for  instance,  he 
wrote  two  endings.    In  one  of  them  Othello  was  enlightened  in 


time  and  Desdemona  escaped  her  tragic  fate.  Le  Bamqmdde 
Famitii,  a  poem  in  four  cantos  (1771),  Au  roi  de  Sardaigne  (1775), 
Discows  de  riuption  d  Facadimie  frangaise  (1779),  J^pUre  A 
Famitii  (1786),  and  a  Recueil  de  potsies  (1809),  compieu  the 
list  of  Ducis's  publications. 

An  edition  of  his  works  in  three  volunws  appeared  in  1813; 
CEuvres  tosthumes  were  edited  by  Campenon  in  1826;  and  Haadet^ 
(Edipe  ekes  Admile,  Macbeth  and  Abufar  are  reprinted  in  voL  iL  of 
Didot's  Chefs-d'aame  tragiques.  See  On^me  Leroy,  jSfwIe  sw  la 
personne  H  Us  icritrde  Ducts  {1832).  baard  on  Ducis's  own  Baeiaan 
prcaorved  in  the  library  at  Versailles:  Sainte-Beuve,  Cdnseries  dm 
lumdi,  t.  vi.,  and  NoweauK^lundis,  t.  iv.;  ViOcfflain.  TabUau  de  la 
litt.  au  X  VIII'  siicU. 

DUCK,  (z)  (From  the  verb  "  to  duck,"  to  dive,  pat  the  bead 
under  water,  in  reference  to  the  bird's  action,  cf.  Dutch  dmiker, 
Ger.  Toucher,  diving-bird,  duiken,  lauchcn,  to  dip,  dive,  Dan. 
dukand,  duck,  and  Ger.  Ente,  duck;  various  famjlffr  and 
slang  usages  arc  based  on  analogy  with  the  bird's  action),  t]« 
general  English  name  for  a  large  number  of  birds  fonaing  the 
greater  part  of  the  family  Anatidae  of  modem  omithologBts. 
Technically  the  term  duck  is  restricted  to  the  female,  the  mak 
being  called  drake  (cognate  with  the  termination  of  Ger.  Emierick), 
and  in  one  species  nudlard  (Fr.  Matart). 

The  Anatidae  may  be  at  once  divided  into  six  more  or  les 
well  marked  subfamilies — (z)  the  Cygninae  or  swans,  (2)  the 
A  nserinae  or  geese— which  are  each  very  distinct,  (3)  the  A  natinae 
or  freshwater-ducks,  (4)  those  conunonly  called  Fuligtdinae  or 
sea-ducks,  (5)  the  Erismaturinae  or  spiny-tailed  ducks,  and  (6) 
the  Merginae  or  mergansers. . 

The  Anatinae  are  the  typical  group,  and  It  is  these  only 
that  are  considered  here.  We  start  with  the  Anas  bosckas  of 
Linnaeus,  the  common  wild  duck,  which  from  every  point  of  view 
is  by  far  the  most  important  q>ecies,  as  it  is  the  most  plentiful,  the 
most  widely  distributed,  and  the  best  known — being  indeed  the 
origiir  of  all  the  British  domestic  breeds.  It  inhabits  the  gz^er 
part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  reaching  in  winter  90  far  as 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  New  World,  and  in  the  Old  being 
abundant  at  the  same  season  in  Egypt  and  north-western  Iiulia, 
while  in  summer  it  ranges  throughout  the  Fur-Countries,  Green- 
land, Iceland,  Lapland  and  Siberia.  Most  of  those  which  fill 
British  markets  are  no  doubt  bred  in  more  northem  dimes,  but 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  yet  produced  in  the  British 
Islands,  though  not  in  ansrthing  like  the  numbers  that  used  to 
be  supplied  before  the  draining  of  the  great  fen-countiy  and 
other  marshy  places.  The  wild  duck  pairs  very  early  in  the 
year —  the  period  being  somewhat  delayed  by  hard  weather,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  courtship,  which  require  some  littJe  tiaoe. 
Soon  after  these  are  performed,  the  respective  couples  separate 
in  search  of  suitable  nesting-places,  which  are  generally  found, 
by  those  that  remain  with  us,  about  the  jniddle  of  March.  Tlw 
spot  chosen  is  sometimes  near  a  river  or  pond,  but  often  very 
far  removed  from  water,  and  it  may  be  under  a  furze-bush,  on  a 
dry  heath,  at  the  bottom  of  a  thick  hedge-row,  or  even  in  may 
convenient  hole  in  a  tree.  A  little  dry  gran  is  generally  coDeded, 
and  on  it  the  eggs,  from  9  to  z  z  in  number,  are  laid.  So  soon  -as 
incubation  commences  the  mother  begizzs  to  divest  ho^df  of  the 
doiKii  which  grows  thickly  beneath  her  breast-feathers,  and  adds 
it  to  the  ncst-fumiture,  so  that  the  ^gs  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  this  heat-retaining  substance — a  portion  of  which  she  is 
always  careful  to  pull,  as  a  coverlet,  over  her  treasures  whm  she 
quits  them  for  food.  .  She  is  seldom  absent  from  the  nest,  bow- 
ever,  but  once,  or  at  most  twice,  a  day,  and  then  she  dares  not 
leave  it  imtil  her  mate,  after  several  cirding  flights  of  observatkm, 
has  assured  her  she  may  do  so  unobserved.  Joiziing  him  the  pair 
betake  themsdvcs  to  some  quiet  spot  where  she  may  bathe  and 
otherwise  refresh  herself.  Then  they  return  to  the  nest,  and  after 
cautiously  reconnoitring  the  neighbourhood,  she  loses  no  time 
in  reseating  herself  on  her  eggs,  while  he,  when  she  is  settled, 
repairs  again  to  the  waters,  and  passes  his  day  listlessly  in  the 
company  of  his  brethren,  who  have  the  same  duties,  hiopes  and 
cares.  Short  and  infrequent  as  are  the  absences  of  the  dock 
when  incubation  begins,  they  become  shorter  and  more  in- 
frequent towards  its  close,  and  for  the  last  day  or  two  oLthe 
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j8  necessary  to  develop  the  young  it  is  probable  that  she  will  not 
stir  from  the  nest  at  all.  When  all  the  fertile  eggs  are  hatched 
her  next  care  is  to  get  the  brood  safely  to  the  water.  This,  when 
the  distance  is  great,  necessarily  demands  great  caution,  and  so 
cunningly  is  it  done  that  but  few  persons  have  encountered  the 
mother  and  ofEspring  as  they  make  the  dangerous  journey.^ 
If  disturbed  the  young  instantly  hide  as  they  best  can,  while  the 
mother  quacks  loudly,  feigns  lameness,  and  flutters  off  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  intruder  from  her  brood,  who  lie  motionless 
at  her  warning  notes.  Once  arrived  at  the  water  they  are  com- 
paratively free  from  harm,  though  other  perils  present  themselves 
from  its  inmates  in  the  form  of  pike  and  other  voracious  fishes, 
which  seize  the  ducklings  as  they  disport  in  quest  of  insects  on 
the  surface  or  dive  beneath  it.  Throughout  the  summer  the  duck 
continues  her  care  unremittingly,  until  the  young  are  full  grown 
and  feathered;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  mallard's  duty  to  look 
after  his  offspring,  and  indeed  he  speedily  becomes  incapable 
of  helping  them,  for  towards  the  end  of  May  he  begins  to  undergo 
1&  extraordinary  additional  moult,  loses  the  power  of  flight,  and 
does  not  regain  his  full  plumage  till  autumn.  About  harvest- 
time  the  young  are  well  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  then 
resort  to  the  corn-fields  at  evening,  where  they  fatten  on  the 
scattered  grain.  Towards  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October  both  old  and  young  unite  in  large  flocks  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  larger  waters.  If  long-continued  frost 
prevail,  most  of  the  ducks  resort  to  the  estuaries  and  tidal 
rivers,  or  even  leave  these  islands  almost  entirely.  Soon  after 
Christmas  the  retum-flii^t  commences,  and  then  begins  anew 
the  ooufse  of  life  already  described. 

For  the  farmyard  varieties,  descending  from  Anas  bosckas,  see 
PouiTBY.  The  domestication  of  the  duck  is  very  andent.  Several 
distinct  breeds  have  been  established,  of  which  the  most  esteemed 
from  an  economical  pdnt  of  view  are  those  known  as  the  Rouen 
and  Aylesbury;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  deviation 
from  the  normal  form  is  the  so-called  penguin-duck,  in  which 
the  bffd  assumes  an  upright  attitude  and  its  wings  are  much 
diminisbed  in  size.  A  remarkable  breed  also  is  that  often  named 
(though  quite  fancifully)  the  "  Buenos-Ayres  "  duck,  wherein 
the  whole  fdumage  Is  <^  a  deq;>  black,  beautifully  glossed  or 
bronzed.  But  th^  saturation,  so  to  speak,  of  colour  only  lasts 
in  the  individual  for  a  few  years,  and  as  the  birds  grow  older  they 
become  mottled  with  white,  though  as  long  as  their  reproductive 
power  lasts  they  '*  breed  true."  The  amount  of  variation  in 
domestic  ducks,  however,  is  not  oomparaUe  to  that  found  among 
IMgeons,  no  doubt  from  the  absence  of  the  competition  which 
pigeon-fanders  have  so  long  exercised.  One  of  thie  most  curious 
effects  of  domestication  in  the  duck,  however,  is,  that  whereas 
the  wild  mallard  is  not  only  strictly  monogamous,  but,  as 
Waterton  believed,  a  most  faithful  husband,  remaining  pdred 
for  life,  the  dvilised  drake  is  notoriously  polygamous. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  common  wild  duck  are  a  considerable 
number  of  spedes  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
there  is  little  difference  of<«  plumage  between  the  sexes — both 
being  of  a  dusky  hue — such  as  Anas  obscura,  the  commonest 
river-duck  of  America,  A.  supercUiosa  of  Australia,  A.  poecUo- 
rkyncka  of  Ibdia,  A.  meiUri  of  Madagascar,  A.  xasUhorhyncka  of 
South  Africa,  and  some  others. 

Among  the  other  genera  of  Analinae,  we  must  content  our- 
selves by  saying  that  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America  there 
are  the  groups  rei»esented  by  the  shovdler,  garganey,  gadwall, 
teal,  pintail  and  widgeon — each  of  which,  according  to  some 
^stematists,  is  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus.  Then  there  is  the 
group  Aix^  with  its  beautiful  representatives  the  wood-duck 
{A.  spoHsa)  in  America  and  the  mandarin-duck  (A.  gaUriadala) 
In  Eastern  Asia.  Besides  there  are  the  shddrakes  {Tadoma)t 
confined  to  the  Old  Worid  and  remarkably  developed  in  the 
Australian  Region;  the  musk-duck  {Cairina)  of  South 
America^  which  is  often  domesticated  and  in  that  condition 

*  When  dockf  breed  in  trees,  the  precise  way  In  which  the  younj; 
get  to  the  ground  is  still  a  matter  o(  uncertainty.  The  mother  is 
supposed  to  convey  them  in  her  bill,  and  moat  likdy  does  so,  but 
ibey  are  often  simply  allowed  to  fall. 


will  produce  hybrids  with  the  common  duck;  and  finally 
the  tree-ducks  (Dendrocygna)^  which  are  almost  limited  to  the 
tropics.    (For  duck-shooting,  see  Shooting.)  (A.  N.) 

a  (Probably  derived  from  the  Dutch  doeck^  a  coarse  linen 
material,  d.  Ger.  Tuch^  cloth),  a  plain  fabric  made  originally 
from  tow  yams.  The  doth  is  lighter  than  canvas  or  sailcloth, 
and  differs  from  these  in  that  it  is  almost  invariably  single  in 
both  warp  and  weft.  The  term  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  colour 
obtained  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  bleaching  of  flax  yams;  it  is  a 
colour  between  half-white  and  cream,  and  this  fact  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  name.  Most  of  the  flax  ducks  (tow 
yams)  appear  in  this  colour,  although  quantities  are  bleached 
or  dyed.  Some  of  the  ducks  are  made  from  long  flax,  dyed  black, 
and  used  for  kit-bags,  while  the  dyed  tow  ducks  may  be  used 
for  inferior  purposes.  The  fabric,  in  its  various  qualities  and 
colours,  is  used  for  an  enormous  variety  of  purposes,  induding 
tents,  wagon  and  motor  hoods,  light  sails,  dothing,  workmen's 
overalls,  bicyde  tubes,  mail  and  other  bags  and  pocketings. 
Russian  duck  is  a  fine  white  linen  canvas. 

DUCKING  and  COCKING  STOOLS,  chairs  used  for  the 
punishment  of  scolds,  witches  and  prostitutes  in  bygone  days. 
The  two  have  been  generally  conftised,  but  are  quite  distinct. 
The  earlier,  the  Cucking-stool*  or  Stool  of  Repentance,  is  of 
very  andent  date,  and  was  used  by  the  Saxons,  who  called  it  the 
Suaiding  or  Scolding  Stool,  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
as  in  use  at  Chester,  being  called  calkedra  stercoris,  a  name  which 
seems  to  confirm  the  first  of  the  derivations  suggested  in  the  foot- 
note bdow.  Seated  on  this  stool  the  woman,  her  head  and  feet 
bare,  was  publidy  exposed  at  her  door  or  paraded  through  the 
streets  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  crowd.  The  Cucking-stool  was  used 
for  both  sexes,  and  was  spedally  the  punishment  for  dishonest 
brewers  and  bakers.  Its  use  in  the  case  of  scolding  women 
declined  on  the  introduction  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century 
of  the  Scold's  Bridle  (see  Branks),  and  it  disappears  on  the 
introduction  a  little  later  of  the  Ducking-stool.  The.  earliest 
record  of  the  use  of  this  latter  is  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
X7th  century.  It  was  a  strongly  made  wooden  armchair  (the 
surviving  spedmens  are  of  oak)  in  which  the  culprit  was  seated, 
an  iron  band  being  placed  around  her  so  that  she  should  not  fall 
out  during  her  immersion.  Usually  the  chair  was  fastened  to  a 
long  wooden  beam  fixed  as  a  seesaw  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  or 
river.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Ducking-stool  was  not  a  fixture 
but  was  mounted  on  a  pair  of  wooden  wheels  so  that  it  could  be 
wheeled  through  the  streets,  and  at  the  river-edge  was  hung  by  a 
chain  from  the  end  of  a  beam.  In  sentendng  a  woman  the 
magistrates  ordered  the  number  of  duckings  she  should  have. 
Yet  another  type  of  Ducking-stool  was  called  a  tumbrel.  It 
was  a  chair  on  two  wheels  with  two  long  shafts  fixed  to  the  axles. 
This  was  pushed  into  the  pond  and  then  the  shafts  released, 
thus  tipping  the  chair  up  backwards.  Sometimes  the  punishment 
proved  fatal,  the  unfortunate  woman  dying  of  shock.  Ducking- 
stools  were  used  in  England  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  The  last  recorded  cases  are  those  of  a  Mrs  Ganble  at 
Plymouth  (1808);  of  Jenny  Pipes,  "  a  notorious  scold  "  (1809), 
and  Sarah  Lcekc  (181 7),  both  of  Leominster.  In  the  last  case 
the  water  in  the  pond  was  so  low  that  the  victim  was  merely 
wheeled  round  the  town  in  the  chair. 

See  W.  Andrews,  Old  Time  Punishments  (Hull.  1890);  A.  M. 
Earle,  Curious  Punishments  of  Bygone  Days  (Chicago,  1896):  W.  C. 
Hazlitt,  Faiths  and  FdkUnt  (London,  1905);  Llcwellynn  Jewitt 
in  The  Reliquary^  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1860-1863) ;  GefUUman  s  Magasine 
for  1733. 

DUCKWEED,  the  common  botanical  name  for  spedes  of 

Ltmna  which  form  a  green  coating  on  fresh-water  ponds  and 

ditches.    The  pkints  arc  of  extremely  simple  structure  and  are 

the  smallest  and  least  differentiated  of  flowering  plants.    They 

consist  of  a  so-called  "  frond  " — a  flattened  green  more  or  less 

oval  structure  which  emits  branches  similar   to   itself  from 

lateral  pockets  at  or  near  the  base.    From  the  under  surface  a 

root  with  a  well-developed  sheath  grows  downwards  into  the 

water.    The  flowers,  which  are  rarely  found  in  Britain,  are 

'Probably  from  "-cuck,"  to  void  excrement;  but  vauiously 
connected  with  Fr.  coguin,  rased. 
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I,    The  infloracenci  i)  »     p1»y  by 


I«na  ixiwr  (Lokt  Duck- 

irMdl  lul.  liH. 
PUnI  in  lloirH, 

mile  Sovai  ach  d 


, _. ..     ,  \if  ipeoaot  Lemni 

ud  ■  nil]  HiuUFr  ud  umpler  plut,  Watfia^  Ea  which  tli 
Irondi  «n  only  OK-lventielll  oi  in  inch  kng  uid  h*vc  n 

DUCKWOBTH,  IIR  JOHN  THOHU  (17^1817),  Britii 
idminl,  ini  born  it  Lcaitierhud,  in  Sutrty,  en  the  iSth  of 
Fchniuy  174S.     lie  entered  the  ti*iy  in  i7Sg,  end  cihliined 


injun. 


•a  be  «u  ippoinii 


to  the  "  Pnnoa  Royal,"  the  Sagihip  ol  Admitsl  Byroi 

he  uiled  lo  the  Weil  India.     While  Krvii«  on  boird  Ihii  veuel 

Count  D'Eatiing.  Id  July  1770  he  bccioie  comminder,  and 
vu  ippmnled  to  the  "  Rover  "  ilos 
yeir  he  alluned  the  nnli  o[  poat- 
he  relurned  lo  EngUnd  in  chirge  ol  1  convoy.  The  ouIbieaV  o( 
the  wir  with  Fnncc  gave  him  hii  hnt  opporlunilyof  obuinins 
marlted  disliDctioq.  Appointed  Grit  to  the  "  Orion  "  and  then 
to  the  "  Queen  "  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  under  the  eommind  of 
Uiti  Howe,  he  took  put  in  the  thi 


wiihth 
ofju 


natedin 


IS  this  < 


gald  medal  aiid  the  thanks  of  puliunent.     He  neit  proceeded 

Domingo.    In  170S  he  commanded  the  "  Levialhui 
Mtdilemnean.  and  had  charge  of  the  naval  detiduDC 
in  conjunctiori  with  a  military  force,  captured  Minorca.    Eaily 
in  r79i7  he  was  tailed  10  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  lej 
the  Wcjl  Indid  lo  lucreed  Lord  Hugh  Seymour.    During 
voyage  out  he  captured  a  valuable  Spaniih  convoy  of  el 

the  combined  force  which  reduced  the  ialandi  of  St  Barthob 
■nd  St  Mirtin.  a  service  for  which  be  wb>  rtwirded  wiih  the  c 
of  theB>IhandipcniiaDoI£ioooByTar,  Fiomoled  to  be 
■dminl  of  Ihe  blue,  he  wai  appointed  in  i&h  lo  Ihe  Jan 
WalioD.  Two  year*  later,  while  cruising  off  Cadii  with  Lord 
Collingwood,  be  was  detached  wilh  his  squadron  10  pi 
French  fleet  that  bad  been  lenl  to  Ihe  relief  of  St  Di 
He  came  up  with  the  enerny  on  the  6th  Febmaiy  iSoa,  an 
two  houn'  hghling,  inflicl«]  >  signal  delcal  upon  them,  ca 
three  of  Ibeir  five  veucli  and  stranding  Ihe  other  two.  i 
the  most  distinguished  icrvice  ol  bis  life,  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Jamaica  assembly,  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
goineas,  ibc  thanks  of  the  English  parliament,  and 
of  Ihe  dljr  of  London.  la  iSoj  he  was  agun  sent 
temDCaotawalchthemovtmenlioftheTurki.  In 
the  "  Royal  George  "  he  forced  the  passage  of  the 
bnl  B"*'""^  convdcrable  loss  in  elTecting  hii  retui 
having  strengthened  Ibeir  position  while  be  wu  bong  kept 


r  diplomatic 
He  held  th 
years  from  18  ic 


1  and  NapoteoD'i  ambuHdor  Cenenl 

command  of  the  Newfoundland  D«t 
and  at  the  close  of  that  period  be  wu 

:ld  until  his  death  oa  tbe  i4lh  of  April 


PlyntouLh,  whid 

!i).     Sit  John  Ducawortn  sat  mpatuamcnt  loc  mne  UBeai 

embei  for  New  Romncy. 

See  Nma  Ckfnuk.  xviii. :  RaUe's  Hiaat  Biopafkr.  2. 

DDCLAUX.  AaXEl  IIMiy  t.  (i8j6-        ),  English  poet  ud 

ilic,  who  fint  became  known  in  England  under  ber  msideD 
name  of  Mary  F.  Robinson,  was  bom  al  Leamington  on  the 
;lh  of  February  i8j6.  She  was  educated  at  Univenity  CoUege, 
^ndon,  devo Ling  herself  chiefly  to  tbeiludyof  Creek  Uletiltirc. 
ler  fint  volume  ol  poclry,  A  HinF/iJ  pJ  BimtjnKUi,  vu 
lubliihcd  in  1879.  Her  neit  work  was  i  IraniUlioa  Ino 
^uripidcs.  The  Crnnud  HtppolyUa  (iSii).  UoDOgnph)  oa 
l^miiy  Bronte  (iSSj)  and  on  Marguerile  of  Aogoulboe  (1U6) 
ollowed;  and  The  JVcv  Araiia  tni  fUKr  Pmu  (1884)  aod 
In  Ilalian  Cardm  (  " "" 


li.1.  James 
le  made  as  admifible 


nlcler  («.(.],  then  in  Feshawur,  and  be  m 

ilioD  ol  ihem  in  French.    The  acquaintance  tea  10  uxn 

ige  in  1S8S,  sod  Irom  Ibal  lime  a  bige  pan  of  bet  wok 

3nc  in  French,     Madame  Dansesteter  itaoslated  bei  but- 

band's  £iiiJii  anflciia  inio  English  (tS^A).  Her  moK  con- 
tidenble  pr«e  work  ii  ihe  Lift  oj  Erual  Kaum  (1847].  She 
also  wrote  ibt  End  i,)  Oa  Uidiit  Ata  [1888);  tbe  valune  u 
-    ■  art  (i8«)  in  the  Cmitd.  &™o.«  /ra.K«i;  e»ayi  oa  ll« 

It,  Ihe  Browningi  ind  others,  entitled  Cmisf]  totwu 
d'Oiart-Uaruht  iii)Oj).  Alter  Dirmcsteter'i  death,  tbe  mitrinl 
in  1901  £mile  Dudaui.  the  asiodale  of  Paileui,  and  dirccut 
at  Ihe  Pasteur  inslilute.  He  died  in  1904.  She  pubhsM 
Rantpal  and  tUia  Petnu  in  iBgj,  and  in  1904  appeaifd  Ht 
RclnrH  b>  Katwt,  5mji  and  Symboli.  Tbe  quaUliea  of  Huy 
Robinson's  work,   '  ' 

were  only  gradually  recognized, 
oiuf  Narratrte  were  published  in  19 
DUCLOS.   CHARLES   PIHOT   (1 


he  began  10  cultivate  the  lociety  of  the  win  of  Ihe  line,  sul 

published  Ibeir  joint  eflorti  in  Ught  literature  under  tbe  tilla  el 
Rauca de  ca  masinn,£jm>us dt  la  Si-Jean,  CEMftdt  Pl^a. 
Ac.  Hii  romance  of  Aiajeu  end  Zirpiilt,  composed  lo  uil  i 
■eria  of  plata  which  had  been  engraved  for  another  work,  *as 
one  of  the  Iruits  of  thii  association,  and  was  produced  in  cutte- 
quence  of  a  ion  of  wager  amongst  ill  memben.  Dudot  bid 
previously  written  two  other  romanca,  which  were  nsore  Itvoax- 
ably  received— TAe  Barenaidt  Lia  (1741).  and  Ibe  C«>/ori>u 
of  Ike  CernU  d^'  (1747).  Hii  hnt  lerioui  publicsliun  wis  tlx 
Hiilurr  "/  ^J«u  XI.,  which  ii  dry  and  epigraouoalic*]  la  Byk, 
bul  diipJAys  considerable  powen  ^  raeaich  and  impartiiliiy. 
Tbe  repulilion  of  Ducloi  as  an  author  was  confmcd  by  Ibr 
puhhalionof  hiiCRA^^dftdunir  ler  Mstto-jifr  4rtitft  (r7Si\ 
a  work  justly  praised  by  I^harpe,  as  containing  a  grat  ildl 
of  sound  and  ingenious  tefleclion.  Il  was  translated  into  Enflii^ 
and  GermaiL  The  Utmaira  paa  urrii  A  t'kistekt  '■  ^' 
iiaiiiMt  liidc,  iniended  by  tbe  author  as  a  aorl  of  sequel  u  <^ 
preceding  work,  art  much  inferior  in  style  and  matler.  and  are. 
in  realily,  lillle  better  Ihin  a  kind  ot  ivmance.  In  consequcnrr 
ol  his  HiiisrycJ  LchU  XI.,  he  wissppoinlcd  historiognplin  d 
France,  when  that  place  became  vacant  on  Voltaire's  rellrmnl 
10  Prussia.  His  Secret  Uemairi  1/  Ue  &i{iu  1/  Lmiii  XI V.  tad 
Liniii  XV.  (for  which  he  was  aUe  to  utilise  Ibe  Iffwrc  o> 
Saint  Simon,  nipprened  in  its;),  were  not  published  until  itia 
the  RevoiuUon. 

Dudos  became  a  member  of  Ibe  Academy  of  IsiaHptiaBi  ii 
1710,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in  1747,  being  ippoinird 
perpetual  secretary  in  1747.  Both  academia  were  iodcblrd  Iv 
him  not  only  foi  many  valuable  contributimu,  but  abo  lor  jtvthI 
useful  regiilitioni  and  imptovementa.*  Ai  a  oicmbet  of  itc 
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Acadtny  oflnKripClnU,  bcrompoml  leven]  mcmoira  on  Irlil 
by  combtil,  an  the  anpa  tad  rcvolutiou  ol  the  Cdtic  uid  French 
lugu«gs,  uul  on  KEnic  npiCMnUIioiu  ud  the  uident  dnm*. 
A>  •  memba  oI  the  Freodi  Aadcmy,  he  ouutcd  in  compiJisg 
tbt  nev  edItioD  of  th«  Ditiionary,  which  wu  published  in  176^; 
ud  be  mule  tome  juit  end  ph^iaophicsl  remirks  on  the  Fort 
Kayai  Grammar.    Chi  levenl  occuians  be  datfnguiihcd  himielf 
hf  vindicattng  the  honoui  end  preiD^tives  o(  the  lodetia  to 
which  he  belong,  ud  the  dignity  of  the  literary  chiracICT  in 
geneiaL    Be  used  to  uy  of  himielf,  "  1  Ahall  leave  behind  me 
«  name  demr  to  Lieniy  men."     The  dliieni  of  Dinta,  nhoic 
inlereati  he  ilwmyi  lupported  with  ual,  appointed  him 
mayor  ol  tbeir  town  in  1 744,  thou^  he  was  reaident  at 
Parii,  and  in  thii  capadly  he  look  pan  in  the  aaiembly 
of  the  eitatei  of  Brittany.     Upon  the  requisition  of  Ihii 
body  the  king  granted  him  letten  of  nobility.     In  1 763  ha 
wu  adviied  to  retire  from  France  for  lome  time,  having 
rcadercd  himself  obnoidoiiB  lo  the  government  by  ths 
opinioni  he  bad  eipieued  on  ibe  dispute  between  tbe 
due  d'AiguiUon  and  H,  de  la  Cbalotiii,  the  fiiend  and 
countryman  of  Dudoa.     Accordingly  be  Kt  out  first  foe 
England  (1763},  then  lor  Italy  (1766)^  and  OS  bit  return 
be  wrote  his  CoMidtraHoiu  n  Italy,    lie  died  at  Paris  OB 
the  >6lh  of  March  1771.     Tlie  character  of  Dudo*  waj 
singular  in   its   union   of  impulsiveness  and  prudence* 
Rousseau  described  him  very  UconicsUy  as  a  man  droit  tt 
adrnt.  In  his  mannenbe  displayed  aiait  of  blunlnessiD 
society,  which  frequently  rendered  him  diugreeiblei  and 

these  who  knew  him,  however,  he  was  a  pleaianl  com- 
panioa.     A  cansiderabie  number  of  his  btmt  nuHi  have  been 
preserved  by  his  biographers. 
A  coaiplcu  edition  of  the  works  of  Dudos.  iocludini  an 
ofinished  autohiognphy.  was  publiibcd  by  Auger  (ifii). 


The  human  iplan  (Gr.  mtXifi)  is  an  oval,  Oattened  gland,  ol 
I  dull  purple  colour,  and  about  j  in.  long  by  J  broad,  situated 
n  the  upper  and  back  pan  of  the  kft  side  of  the  abdominat 
avity.  If  tbe  right  hand  is  passed  round  the  left  side  of  its 
iwner's  body,  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  it  approiimalely  coven 
he  spleen.  The  long  axis  of  the  organ  is  obliquely  [jaced  to 
hat  the  upper  pole  is  much  nearer  the  vcrlebnl  column  (ban  Ihe 
owerpole.  Forpiacticaln'"P"«i'h»l''nga«isof  the  left  tenth 
ib  corresponds  with  that  of  the  spleen.    There  is  an  eitenui 


also  Saint 


Knvilrr,   La  Bftlapu  tt  I'Aiodtmit  fran 
liiilt   (liSg):    L.  Mandon,   Di  la  talti 
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DUCOl,  nERRE  ROGER  (1754-iSiS],  French-  poli- 
tidu  and  diiector,  was  bom  at  Dai.  Hewasanadvocale  ^~ 
when  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the  depanment 
ol  tbe  Landes.  He  sal  in  the  "  Plain,"  t.e.  in  the  party  which 
had  DO  DfHnion  ol  its  own,  which  always  leaned  to  the 
stronger  side.  He  voted  for  Ibe  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
without  appeal  or  delay,  but  pUycd  no  noticeaUe  part  in 
tbe  Convention.  He  wsi  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  ovn  wlucb  be  ptaided  on  the  iSth  of  Fiuctidor 
in  the  year  V.  (see  FaiNta  Revolution).  At  the  end  of  his 
term  be  became  a  judge  of  tbe  peace,  but  after  The  parliameniaiy 
cmf  d'OBtol  tbe  joth  of  Prairial  of  the  year  VIII.  he  wax  named 
a  DKtnbcr  of  the  esecutive  Directory,  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
Ban**,  who  counted  on  using  him  as  a  passive  instrument. 
Duco)  accepted  Ibe  c«i^  d'llal  of  Bonaparte  on  the  iStb  of 
Brumajre,  ai>d  was  one  of  the  three  provisional  consuls.  He 
became  vice-president  of  the  senate.  The  Emjnre  heaped 
favours  upon  him,  hut  in  1A14  be  abandoned  Napoleon,  and 
voted  for  his  deposition.    He  sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 

of  Ihe  law  against  Ibe  regicides. 
from  a  carriage  accident.  In  s| 
be  attained  Ihe  bigheU  of  posil 
history  of  ifae  Fnmcb  Revolution. 

DUCTLSa  OLUtDI.  in  aastomy:  A  certain  number  of 
glands  in  tbe  body,  often  of  great  physiological  imponaoce, 
haveno<fiidj(Lat.iliKliiI,  from  dwcrr,  to  lead,  it.  vessels,  tubes 
or  canals  for  conveying  away  fluid  or  other  substance):  and 
tbeii  products,  known  as  internal  secretions,  are  at  once  carried 
away  by  Ibe  veins  or  lymphaiics  which  drain  them.  Amongthese 
siructures  are  the  tfUm,  tbe  aJrinali,  Ibe  IkyrnJ  tlaid.  the 
paratkyrvidi .  tbe  ^infHa''and  the  tarotid  and  cxcy^eal  bodies. 
In  aitdiiiafl  to  these  Ibe  lymphatic  glands  are  described  in  the 
anide  on  tbe  lymphatic  system  iq.t.').  and  ibe  pineal  and 
piiuitacy  bodies  in  the  article  on  Ibe  brain  (f.'.]. 


died  in  March  iSitat 
if  his  absolute  lack  of  I 
—an  eiceptional  fact  i 


Fio.  1  .—The  Spleen— Viieeral  A^wcl. 
or  parietal  surface  and  an  internal  or  visceral,  Ihe  taller  of  which 
is  again  subdivided;  these  surfaces  are  limited  by  ventral  and 
deis.    The  external,  parietal,  or  phrenic  surface  <i 


dorsal  b 


0  the  I 


r  ol  Ibe  di 


the  posterior  pan  of  which  it  lies;  eilernd  to  the  diapbragm 
is  tbe  pleural  cavity,  and  more  eitemally  still,  the  ninth,  tenth 
and  devenlh  ribs.    The  internal  or  yiiceril  surface  is  divided 

posterior  surface.  Sometimes  a  triangular  impression  called 
the  basal  surface  is  formed  at  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  visceral 
surface  by  the  Idt  end  ol  the  tranivctsc  colon,  though  at  oihet 
times  no  such  impression  is  seen.  It  is  probable  Ibal  Ihe  eiact 
shape  of  the  spleen  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  amount  of  dis- 
tension of  the  surrounding  hollow  viscera  at  the  time  of  death. 
<For  details  of  the  basal  surface  see  D.  J.  Cunningham,  Jntn. 
Ana).  aii4  Pkyj.voL  ini,  p.  joi.)  The  gastric  surface  is  concave 
and  adapts  itself  to  the  fundus  of  the  slomach.  while  just  in 
front  of  Ihe  ridge  separating  the  gastric  and  renal  surfaces  is  Ihe 
hilum.  where  Ihe  vessels  enter  and  leave  Ihe  organ;  in  front 
of  this  Ibe  tail  of  the  pancreas  usually  touches  the  spleen.  The 
renal  surface  is  as  a  rule  tmallei  than  tbe  gastric  and,  like  it.  is 
ctmcavEi  it  is  moulded  on  to  the  upper  part  of  tbe  outer  border 
of  the  left  kidney  and  just  reaches  the  lelt  adrenal  body.  The 
anlerior  or  ventral  border  ol  the  spleen  has  usually  two  or  more 
nolcbe*  in  it,  though  these  are  often  also  seen  on  Ihe  donal 
border.  The  whole  spleen  is  surrounded  by  peritoneum,  which 
is  reflected  off  on  to  tbesiomscb  at  the  guiio-iplenic  omentum, 
and  on  to  the  kidney  as  the  licno-renal  ligament;  occasionally 
the  letter  ate  reachei  it  near  In  connexion  with  Ihe  pancnia. 
Small  acceuory  ipleens  are  iairiy  often  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  spleen,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may 
be  haemo-lymph  glands  (tee  Lykpeihc  Smu). 
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iiiiiiibcno(niiiiuMcoinputnHU.in«h!cliibciT(l,  Klihly  vaKubi,    flKply  inc  urns  ic 
•pkcn  pulp  H  coouiiwd.    Thii  pulp  ciMuiiu  mull  ipEcnulmuHil  the  ippeinna  o[ 
of  ideiBH  tuaiR,  fomifiE  the  Matpighiu  cwpiiBcIa, 
dtuatcd  on  tlie  tenniiul  bniKM  of  Ihe  aplenLc 


KDt  pun.    HiMt  nptrikUU  b 

[he  taut,  fudculaiia,  utd  wad 

Tha«  nimct  cgnviy  ■  fiir  ide*  ol 

the  bundla.    To  the  noked  ey 


Mhcn  hive  in  their  iuerio 

puKle*.    The  ancrici  of  the  •( 
opUbnet  bom  whieh  tT 
&iD9uently  they  open  1~^~ 

£■■(T]<ig(}^— Theifjeeniidevelofied  inlhti 
inacicHiraini(Ht  CoiuiH  AHoSaiKivsMsHBa 
(mm  the  inmncbynE,  or  that  panion  oE  the 
derm,  the  nlli  of  which  lie  luttcrrd  in  a  c 
LarfE  lympboid  edit  are  nrly  wen  among  111 

the  eoehmiic  epuhclium,  or  hr  ariginauy  r 
chyauL  ia  doubtful,  thouih  the  tformer  iHini 
probable.  The  network  ol  Ibe  ipleen  Kemi  m 
to  be  derived  from  cells  of  the  neaeachyme 

"      "       - '      -      -  ■"         ■  »n  la  regarded  H 


t,  r.f,  the  baiklna       p. 

d  tamna).  it  S  ^,f' -  - 
rotopterui  among  !1„,™P. 


ardinv   it  aa  derived    from  a 

CI.     la  the  Iguana  aoiong  Ihc 
reptilei    Ibe   oigin    hai 


»al  ol  eninnrt  of 
mil.  In  Mammal!  <1 
nchei,    when    they   a 


in  uuny  caaet  (we  F.  C. 

PuKHia  on  the  Nolchet 

oi   the   Spleen.   J.   Amil. 

bt!:£LT'S\t 

Ftc,  ..- 

Section 

oftbeSplee 

A,  Fibfou. 

ndira 
capwlc 

""S^B^ 

veucb. 

t,t„s,?-;i  s:,! 

».  Trabecu 

<,  Spleen 

pulp. 

r.  Malpiih 

uncorp 

a  than  vegeubC  foedera. 

bavt  laige 

nore  notched 

•plee 

though  am. 

jng  the  Celacea  the  ipleen  ii 

relatively  very  uiiall. 

Amtimi  Glaum 

The  ad 

enalgl 

ndi  ot  lup 

irenal 

capsulci  ate  two  conical 

bodie.,  fia 

rom  belote 

b»ckw.rd.  restiPE  on  tbe  upper 

polaoEl 

eludne 

y>  close  lo  t 

eifdn 

of  [he  vcnebial  column; 

whicb  is  ia  coDUci  with  the  kidney.  When  viewcil  Erom  in 
front  the  ii(bl  gUnd  ij  Irjangular  and  [he  Itit  creHenlic.  On 
the  anterior  luriace  there  is  a  iransvene  tulcus  or  hiluni  ftom 
which  1  large  vdn  etnergn.  The  irteria  ue  leu  coniiini  in 
tbelr  poinll  of  entry,  and  are  derived  from  three  uutcB,  the 
idinnic,  lh«  abdominal  aorta  and  the  renal  aneties.  The  glands 
are  entirely  rrtio-pcriioneal,  though  the  lighi  one,  even  on  its 
anterior  furface,  ia  very  little  covered  by  peritoneum.  In  a 
vertical  trantverje  Kction  eacb  gland  ia  seen  to  consist  oi  two 
parts,  cortical  aad  medullary.  The  cortical  substance  a  coni- 
poted  of  btiDdlct  ol  celli,  i^anled  by  a  sttomi,  which  have  a 


tbe  medullary  is  red.  Tbe  meduUaty  pan 
□sists  01  smaU  islets  of  cells,  which  lesemble  columnai  epi- 
tUum  lying  among  venous  sinuses;  these  crlU  atr  sai<i  to  tv 
dote  mnnciJDD  with  Ibe  tympathetic  nerve  filaments  Inm 
:he  great  lolai  pleius. 
EntrjuJdu.— Thegrnerilly  ampied  opinion  at  present  b  (htl 

ubuin(iee  UaiHi^av  SvsrEHj.  whaTihe  medullary  pan gmi 
roai  the  syihpathetie  ganglia  and  ao  ia  probably  ectndcnE 

8%  and  2(ls»iil*r.  d.  WinttAkai..  itti),  ihiaki  that  tbe  « 
.  ^ _ 


>f  thegenital  ridge.    4 
I  hat  tnc  originarcclla 


»>£«tr3«l*OLito7).be 


Higkna]  cclla  which  grow  in  iron 
that  the  adult  medullaiy  cells  ai 

iidneya.  and  at  birth  they  are  pToponionalely  much  larger  —    - 

P.  McMurrich,  London,  1906;  and  BaiM^  to  EittmicUfli- 
I».by0.  Hut  wig,  Jena.) 

Ccmpaiatne  AnaSomy. — Adrenals  are  unknown  in  Amphioan 
_.idthef>ip_noi(mud(ish).    ]ii(heCyclHtoinatafba«andLimixe>^^ 

ol  the  jmnrphroi,  though  other  writers  deny  their  preaencf  a'  *n 
(ice  wTe.  cToUinge  and^Swale  Vincent.  Anal.  A*i.  bd.  liL.  iSU)- 
In  [he  Elaamobnnchi  and  Holocephali  [be  medullary  and  CDnial 
parli  are  apparently  diRinct ,  Ibe  lornKr  being  repreaented  by  a  "na 
of  organs  ii[ualed  close  to  Ihe  iotercoalal  artcnea,  while  the  bttcr 
may  De  either  aiedian  or  paired,  and,  as  thev  are  placed  tvtvrcn 
the  kidoeyit  are  often  spoken  of  aa  interrenals.  In  ttie  AmphitM 
the  glands  are  aunk  into  the  surface  of  tbe  kidney,  fn  reptiln  i^^ 
Inrds  they  arc  long  kbulaled  bodies  lying  close  to  the  testis  oc  ovary 
and  TTceiviiig  an  adrenal  portal  vein,  fn  the  lower  nmnmah  Ibcy 
are  not  aa  doaely  connected  with  the  kidncya  aa  they  are  in  onn, 
and  their  ahape  la  usually  ova]  or  apbericaL 

The  TantoiD  Cund 

Tbe  thynnd  body  ot  gland  is  a  deep  red  glandulai  nasi  nn- 
•iiting  of  (wo  lobe*  which  lie  one  on  each  side  ol  Ihe  upper  pan 
or  the  [racbta  and  lotver  part  of  the  latyna;  these  are  joiaed 
across  the  middle  line  by  [he  isihmua  wbich  lies  in  front  oi  the 
second  and  third  rings  of  the  trachea.  Occasionally,  troni  (be 
[op  of  the  isthmus,  a  nearly  bu[  not  quite  median  pyratnidal  lohc 
rum  up  toward  Ihc  hyoid  bone,  while  in  other  ata  the  itihnut 
may  be  absent.    The  gland  is  rdaiivety  Ui|er  in  women  and 
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«Mldnn  thin  In  tlu  adull  male.  It  b  tncloaeil  in  ■  capsule  of 
cervical  fuda  and  19  gupplin]  by  Ihc  tuperior  and  inierior 
thyroid  arteriet  on  racb  aide,  thou^  occa&ionaUy  a  median 
thyioidca  ima  attcry  !a  pment.  On  micriBc^ical  cxaniinalion 
the  glajid  ibova  a  Large  number  of  closed  tubular  alveoli,  lined 
by  coLupinar  epithelial  cells,  unsupported  by  a  basement  mem- 
bnne,  *nd  filled  with  colloid  or  jelly-like  material.  TTiese  are 
■uppotted  by  fibrous  septa  growing  in  from  the  true  capsule, 
■rbicb  i«  diitinct  from  the  capsule  of  cervical  fascia.  The 
lymphatic  veuels  ire  large  and  numeious,  and  have  been  shown 
by  E.  C.  Baber  [PkH.  Tram.,  iSSi)  to  contain  the  same  colloid 
material  u  the  alveoli.  Accessory  thyroids,  dose  to  the  main 
(land,  are  often  found. 
Embryti^O- — TIk  median  part  of  the  gtsnd  is  developed 


lube  whie 


in  of  the 


.undL    The 


id  pliirynBeal  parts  of  tKe  tongue  (f-vj,  between  the  first 
and  •rcoiid  bnnchtal  archn.  This  tube  ii  called  the  IhynHJoul 
duct  and  is  entodermal  in  origin.  The  developiMnt  c4  the  nyoid 
bone  oblitenies  the  middle  part  of  the  duct,  leaving  its  upper  pan 
as  the  forameo  caecum  of  the  tongue,  while  its  lower  part  hifuream, 
and  to  the  asymmetricBl  arranfemeol  of  ibe  pyrsmidal  [obe  ji 
accouatedfor,    A.  Kanih.ct  W.XiHU.owfWyi.'   ■  —  '■ 

denied  Ibe  exittence  of  Ihii  duct,  but  on  ikni 
lalenl  parts  of  the  glard  are  developed  Irom  th 
(ourthviji:eralilefn.and.ioin;nglhemedljiipirt 

fobn  probaUy  belong  to  this  part.  (For  litcraiure  taa  lunner 
details  see  Quain's  ATUUimy,  London.  IS91.  and  j.  P.  McMurrich'i 
Z^mdiipnnJ  sf  Ike  Hman  Bedjr.  London.  1906.) 

"''"''  '      ^te  or  hypobranchial  groove 

a  (Amphioaus)  is  regarded 
1  thyroid;  this  is  a  itiedian 
pharyni.  ■creting  a  glairy 
tangled  and  ■□  pass  into  the 
nocoeles)  among  the  Cyclo- 
la  ii  tnem,  but  in  the  adult 

median  thyroid  lies  close  to 
^  bony  fish  [Tekostei]  it  is 
re  is  also  an  itHfication  of  a 

_— „ --  ,- .....jla  the  thyroid  forms  dumer- , 

OSS  vniclea  ck»e  to  the  ■nterior  end  of  the  pFricardium.  In  Reptilia 
it  lies  dov  to  the  trvcbea.  and  in  tbr  Cndoala  and  CnicodiJia  is 
paired.  Inbirdsit IsalsopairedaBdIianeartheoriginof tbecarotid 
arteries.  In  Mammalia  the  lateral  lobes  nuke  their  first  appearance. 
In  the  lower  orders  of  this  cisas  the  isthmus  is  often  abwnt,  (For 
tunber  deliih  and  literature  see  R.  Wiedenheim's  Vtr^ridurult 

AitaUmj,  Londan,  1S96.) 

PaMTHVIOIP  CtAKOS 

These  little  oval  bodies,  oi  conjidereble  phyiiological  imporl- 
■nce.  an  two  in  number  on  each  side.  From  their  position  they 
are  spoken  of  as  postero-superior  and  aniero-inferior;  the 
pDttero-superior  are  embedded  in  the  thyroid  at  the  level  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  wbile  the  anterD-inferior 
nuy  be  embedded  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  lateral  lobel  of  the 
tbymid  or  may  be  found  a  Ltlle  distance  below  in  Telallon  to 
the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  They  are  often  very  dllilicull  to  find, 
but  it  ll  eaiieit  to  do  so  in  a  perfectly  fresh,  fulf-lerm  foetus  or 
young  child.  Microscopically  they  consist  of  solid  masses  ol 
epithelioid  ceHi  with  numerous  blood-vessels  between,  while, 
embedded  in  their  periphery,  art  often  found  masses  of  thymic 
tissue  including  the  concenliic  corpusclEi  of  Hsssall.  They 
have  been  regarded  as  undeveloped  portions  of  thyroid  tissue 
in  an  embryonic  stale,  but  Ihe  eiperimenli  of  Cley  (Cumprr) 
riadti  it  la  Stc.  de  BicJ.  No.  11,  lEgj)  and  ol  W.  Edmunds 
(PrK.  PkytUi.  S«.-/oBrn.  Pky,.  vol.  iviii,,  18415)  do  not 
confrm  this.  They  are  developed  from  the  entoderm  of  the 
Ihird  and  fourth  branchial  grooves. 

Parathyroids  have  been  found  in  the  crden  of  f^mates.  Cheirop- 
tera. Camivora,  Uiuulata  and  Roiifntia  among  the  MamnuEia.  and 
aba  in  Birds.  In  the  other  dasvs  of  vertebrates  little  ii  known  ol 
them.  The  fullest  and  moil  leccnt  account  of  these  bodies  is  that 
of  D.  A-  WeWi  in  ./sans,  .Iwol.  end  Pkjs.-n*.  }3,  1S98.  pp.  191  and 
jto. 

ThiTbvIiusGliijd 

Tlie  thymut  glaiul  (Gr.  tUtiM.  from  a  fanned  Tcsembknce 
te  tbe  cDiymha  of  the  Thyme)  is  a  light  pink  gland,  coDsiUing 


of  two  unequal  loba,  whicb  lin  in  the  superior  and  anterior 

vessels;  it  also  eitends  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  thyroid  gland.     It  contiours  to  grow  until 

puberty,  when  it  usually  degenerates  rapidly.  The  writer  has 
seen  it  perfectly  well  develi^icd  in  a  man  between  4oand  50, 
though  such  cases  are  rare;  probably,  however,  sonte  patcbel 


large  number  of  lobules  divided  by  ar 


medullary  part-  The  cortex  is  composed  of  lymphoid  tissue  and 
resembles  the  structure  of  a  lymphatic  gland  (see  LviiPHATic 
SysiEM);  it  is  imperfectly  divided  into  a  number  of  follicles. 
In  the  medulla  the  lymphoid  cells  are  fewer,  and  nats  of  epilhclial 
cells  are  found,  called  the  concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall.  The 
vascular  supply  is  derived  from  all  the  vessels'  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  lymphatics  are  very  l^rge  and  numerous,  hut  the 
nerves,  which  come  from  the  sympathetic  and  vagus,  are  few 
Watney  (.Flat.  Trans.,  iSSi)  has  discovered 
d  apparently  developing  red  blood  corpuscles, 
m  tne  tnymui.     (For  further  details  see  Gray's  at  Quain's 

fntrysJ^nr.— Tbe  thymus  is  farmed  from  a  diverticulum,  on  each 
side,  from  tne  entoderm  lining  Ibe  third  branchial  groove,  but  the 
connexion  with  the  pharycu  19  soon  lost.  The  lymphoid  cells  and 
concentric  corpuicles  are  probably  Ihe  derivatives  of  Ihe  origiul 


ws. 


as  est'ly  as  it  does  in  man.    H^e  thymus  a<~  the  calf  is  popuUriy 

CuotniBMnts 
These  art  two  smaQ  bodies  situated,  one  on  each  side,  between 
the  origins  of  Ibe  titeraal  and  internal  carotid  arteries.  Micro- 
scopically they  are  divided  into  nodules  or  cell  balls  by  connective 
tissue,  and  these  closely  resemble  the  structure  of  the  para- 
thyrdds,  but  are  without  any  thymic  tissue.  The  blood-vessels 
in  their  interior  arc  extremely  large  and  numerous-  The  modem 
vitw  of  thdi  development  is  that  they  are  pan  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  and  the  reaction  of  their  cells  10  chromium  salts  bears 
this  out.     {See  Kohn.  AnihJ.  mikr.  Jutf.  Ixi.,  t«07.) 


owt^■a.  that  ih' 
E  Mammalia. 


it  is  probable. 


breaks  up  in  the  poution  of  the  carotid  body,  a 
-^  heeour«oftheeir-  ■  ---      '" 

luie  hai  nothing  to 

CoccvcEAL  Body 

This  is  a  small  median  body,  about  the  siie  of  s  pea,  slluated 

front  of  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  and  between  Ihe  imertlora  of 

the  levatores  ani  musde*.     It  resembles  the  carotid  body  In  its 


:rescopical  structure,  but  ii  not 
totpusctes,  like  those  of  the  thymus,  have  been  recorded  In 
It  derives  Its  atlcries  from  the  middle  sacral  and  its  nerves  fi 
the  sympathetic-  Of  its  embryology  and  comparative  analo 
Ultle  is  known,  though  J.  W.  Thomson  Walker  haa  recei 


along   1 


middle 


lie/  mikniap.  Anal.  Bd.  bdy.).  The  probability  is  Ihii. 
Ihe  carotid  body,  it  is  sympathetic  in  origin.  (Q"*!"'* 
rmy  gives  ncellenl  illuslrations  of  tbe  histology  of  this  as 
IS  of  all  the  other  ductless  glanda) 
the  liieature  on  and  further  details  concerning  the  fongdng 
urn   the   fotknriog   works   shmUd    be  consulted:  Quain"^ 
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DUDERSTADT— DUDLEY,  SIR  R. 


A  iMloniy.voI.  1  (i908,London,Longinan  &  Co.) ;  McMuiTich'sZ>CT«/o^ 
mvni  0/  lA«  Human  Body  (London,  Rebnun.  1906);  Wiedenheim's 
YertfniJu  AnoL  d»  WirhdHtrt  Oena.  1898).  (F.  G.  P.) 

DUDERSTADT*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnissian  province 
of  Hanover,  utuated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  (formerly 
called  Goldene  Mark)  watered  by  the  Hahk,  and  on  the  rail- 
way Wulften-Ldnefelde.  Pop.  (1905)  5337.  It  is  an  interesting 
medieval  town  with  many  andent  buildings.  Notable  are  the 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  beautiful  Gothic  edifices  of  the 
X4th  century,  the  Protestant  church,  and  the  handsome  town- 
hall.  Its  chief  industries  are  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
sugar-refining  and  dgar-making;  it  has  also  a  trade  in  singing- 
birds.  Duderstadt  was  founded  by  Henry  I.  (the  Fowler)  in 
929,  passed  later  to  the  monastery  of  Quedlinburg,  and  then  to 
Brunswick.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  became  a  stronghold  of  the 
Imperialists.  It  was  taken  by  Duke  William  of  Weimar  in  163  3 ; 
in  1 76 1  its  walls  were  dismantled,  and,  after  bdng  alternately 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian,  it  passed  finally  in  1866  with  Hanover 
to  Prussia. 

DUDLBT,  BARONS  AND  EARLS  OF.  The  holders  of  these 
English  titles  are  descended  from  John  de  Sutton  (c.  1310-1359) 
of  Dudley  castle,  Staffordshire,  who  was  simmioned  to  parlia- 
ment as  a  baron  in  1343.  Sutton  was  the  son  of  another  John 
de  Sutton,  who  had  inherited  Dudley  Castle  through  his  marriage 
with  Margaret,  sister  and  heiress  of  John  de  Somery  (d.  13 21); 
he  was  called  Lord  Dudley,  or  Lord  Sutton  of  Dudley,  the  latter 
being  doubtless  the  correct  form.  However,  his  descendants, 
the  Suttons,  were  often  called  by  the  name  of  Dudley;  and  from 
John  Dudley  of  Atherington,  Sussex,  a  younger  son  of  John 
Sttlton,  the  5th  baron,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester  of  the  Dudley  family  are  descended. 

John  Sutton  or  Dudley  (c.  1400-1487),  the  sth  baron,  was 
first  summoned  to  parliament  in  1440,  having  been  viceroy  of 
Ireland  from  1428  to  143a  He  served  Henry  VI.  as  a  diplo- 
matist ai)d  also  as  a  soldier,  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  first 
battle  of  St  Albans  in  1455,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Edward  IV.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
September  1487.  He  was  succeeded  as  6th  baron  by  his  grandson 
Edward  (c.  1459-1533),  and  one  of  his  sons,  WiUiam  Dudley, 
was  bishop  of  Durham  from  1476  until  his  death  in  1483.  His 
descendant  Edward  Sutton  or  Dudley,  the  9th  baron  (1567- 
i643),had  several  illegitimate  sons.  Among  them  was  Dud  Dudley 
(1599-1684),  who  in  1665  published  MetaUum  Mariis,  describing 
a  process  of  making  iron  with  *'  pit-coale,  sea-coale,  &c."  which 
was  put  in  operation  at  his  father's  ironworks  at  Pensnet, 
Worcestershire,  of  which  he  was  manager.  His  success  aroused 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  ironmasters,  and  his  com- 
mercial ventures  at  Himley,  at  Askew  Bridge  and  at  Bristol 
ended  in  loss  and  disaster.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  colond 
in  the  army  of  Charles  I. 

Dying  without  lawful  male  issue  in  June  1643,  the  9th  baron 
was  succeeded  in  the  barony  by  his  grand-daughter,  Frances 
(1611-1697);  she  married  Humble  Ward  (c.  1614-1670),  the 
son  of  a  London  goldsmith,  who  was  created  Baron  Ward  of 
Birmingham  in  1 644.  Thdr  son  Edward  (i 63 i-i  701 )  succeeded 
both  to  the  barony  of  Dudley  and  to  that  of  Ward,  but  these 
were  separated  when  his  grandson  William  died  unmarried  in 
May  1740.  The  barony  of  Dudley  passed  to  a  nephew,  Ferdi- 
nando  Dudley  Lea,  falling  into  abeyance  on  his  death  in  October 
27 57;  that  of  Ward  passed  to  the  hdr  male,  John  Ward 
(d.  1774),  a  descendant  of  Humble  Ward.  In  1763  Ward  was 
created  Viscount  Dudley,  and  in  April  1823  his  grandson,  John 
William  Ward  (1781-1833),  became  the  4th  viscoimt. 

Educated  at  Oxford,  John  William  Ward  entered  parliament 
in  x8o2,  and  except  for  a  few  months  he  remained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  until  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage.  In 
1827  he  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  under  Canning  and  then 
under  Goderich  and  under  Wellington,  resigning  office  in  May 
1828.  As  foreign  minister  he  was  only  a  dpher,  but  he  was  a 
nan  of  considerat)le  learning  and  had  some  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  a  talker.    Dudley  took  an  interest  in  the  foundatioq 


of  the  university  of  London,  and  his  iMten  to  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff  were  published  by.  the  bishop  (Edward  O^eston)  in 
X840  (new  ed.  1841).  He  was  created  Viscount  Ednam  and  eari 
of  Dudley  in  1827,  and  when  he  died  unmarried  on  the  6th  of 
March  1833  these  titles  became  extinct.  His  barony  of  Ward, 
however,  passed  to  a  kinsman,  William  Humble  Ward  (1781- 
^^Z%)t  whose  son,  William  (18x7-1885),  inheriting  much  of  the 
d^  earl's  great  wealth,  was  created  Visrount  Ednam  and  eut 
of  Dudley  in  x86o.  The  3nd  earl  of  Dudley  in  this  creation  was 
the  latter's  son  William  Humble  (b.  x866),who  was  lord-lieutenant 
of  Irdand  from  1902  to  1906,  and  in  1908  wasi^ipointed  governor- 
general  of  Australia. 

See  H.  S.  Gfaxebrook  in  the  Herald  and  Cenealoiist,  vols,  ii.,  v.  and 
vi.:  in  Notes  and  Queries^  3nd  Mries,  vol.  xL;  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  the 
publications  of  the  William  Salt  Sodety  (1888). 

DUDLEY,  EDMUND  (c.  1462-1510),  minister  of  Henry  VIL 
of  England,  was  a  son  of  John  Dudley  of  Atherington,  Sussex, 
and  a  member  of  the  great  baronial  family  of  Sutton  or  Dudley 
After  studying  at  Oxford  and  at  Gray's  Inn,  Dudley  came 
under  the  notice  of  Henry  VII.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  a 
privy  coimdilor  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  In  X492  he 
helped  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Staples  with  France  and  sooa 
became  prominent  in  assisting  the  king  to  check  the  lawlessness 
of  the  barons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  replenish  his  own  ex- 
chequer. He  and  his  colleague  Sir  Richard  Empson  (y .«.)  ate 
called  fiscaUs  judices  by  Polydore  Vergil,  and  owing  to  their 
extortions  they  became  very  unpopular.  Dudley,  who  was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1504,  in  addition  to  aiding 
Henry,  amassed  a  great  amount  of  wealth  for  himsdf,  and 
possessed  large  estates  in  Sussex,  Dorset  and  Lincolnshire. 
When  Henry  VIL  died  in  April  1509,  he  was  thrown  into  |msoa 
by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  and  charged  with  the  crime  of  con- 
structive treason,  bdng  found  guilty  and  attainted.  Alter 
having  made  a  futile  attempt  to  esc^>e  from  prison,  he  was 
executed  on  the  1 7th  or  i8th  of  August  1510.  Dudley's  nominal 
crime  was  that  during  the  last  illness  of  Henry  VII.  be  had 
ordered  his  friends  to  assemble  in  arms  in  case  the  king  died, 
but  the  real  reason  for  his  death  was  doubtless  the  unpopularity 
xraused  by  his  avarice.  During  his  imprisonment  he  smight  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  by  writing  a  treatise  in  support 
of  absolute  monarchy  called  The  Tree  of  CommonwcaUk.  This 
never  reached  the  king's  hands,  and  was  not  published  until 
X859,  when  it  was  printed  privately  in  Manchester.  Dudley's 
first  wife  was  Anne,  widow  of  Roger  Corbet  of  Morton,  Shrop- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married 
William,  6th  Lord  Stourton.  By  his  second  wife,  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  Grey,  Viscount  Lisle,  he  had  three  sons: 
John,'  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.);  Andrew 
(d.  1559)^  who  was  made  a  knight  and  held  various  important 
posts  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  and  Jasper. 

See  Francia  Bacon,  History  of  Henry  VIL,  edited  by  J.  R.  Looby 
(Cambridge.  1881);  and  J.  S.  Brewer.  The  Reipt  ef  Henry  K///.. 
edited  by  J.  Gairdncr  (London,  1884). 

DUDLEY,  SIR  ROBERT  (1573-1649),  titukr  duke  of  North- 
umberland and  earl  of  Warwick,  English  explorer,  engineer  and 
author,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dudley,  eari  of  Leicester  (f.«.), 
the  favourite  of  <^een  Elizabeth.  His  mother  was  Lady  Douglas 
Sheffield,  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  Baron  Howard  of  Kflrfng***" 
Leicester,  who  deserted  Lady  Douglas  Sheffidd  for  Lettice 
Knollys,  widow  of  the  fint  earl  of  Essex,  denied  that  they  were 
married.  She  asserted  that  they  were,  at  Esher  in  Surrey,  but 
her  i^arriage  with  Sir  Edward  Stafford  of  Grafton,  after  her 
desertion  by  Ldcester,  would  seem  to  be  a  tadt  confession  that 
her  claim  had  no  foundation.  Her  son  Robert  was  bom  in  May 
X573,  was  recognized  by  Ldcester,  and  sent  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  X  587 .  He  inherited  all  Ldcester's  property  under  Ox 
earl's  will  at  his  death  in  1588,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
property  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick.  In  1594  he 
made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1596  he  took  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Cadiz  and  was  knighted.  In  1592  be  had 
married  a  sister  of  Thomas  Cavendish  the  drcumnavigator. 
On  her  death  he  married  ^licia  Leigh  in  1596,  by  whom  he  had 
four  daughters,    After  the  death  of  Elisat^th  he  cndetvoiired 
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to  aecure  recognition  of  his  legitimacy,  and  of  his  right  to  inherit 
tlie  titles  of  his  father  and  uncle.  The  proceedings  were  quashed 
by  the  Star  Chamber.  In  1605  he  obtained  leave  to  travel 
abroad,  and  went  to  Italy  accompanied  by  the  beautiful  Miss 
Elisabeth  Southwell,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  of 
Woodrising,iiit]iedreasofapage.  When  ordered  to  return  home 
and  to  provide  for  his  deserted  wife  and  family,  he  refused,  was 
outlawed,  and  hu  i»operty  was  confiscated.  On  the  continent 
he  avowed  himsdf  a  Roman  Githolic,  married  Elisabeth  South- 
well at  Lyons,  and  entered  the  service  of  Cosimo  II.,  grand-duke 
of  T^iacany.  In  the  service  of  the  grand-duke  he  is  said  to  have 
done  some  fighting  against  the  Baihaiy  pirates,  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly empbyed  in  draining  the  marshes  bdiind  Le^om, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  port.  In  x6ao  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  n.  gave  him  a  patent  recognizing  his  daim  not  only 
to  the  earldom  of  Warwick  but  to  the  duchy  of  Northumberland, 
which  had  been  held  by  his  grandfather,  who  was  executed  by 
Queen  Mary  Tudor.  In  Italy  Dudley  was  known  as  Duca  di 
Nortombria  and  Conte  di  Warwick.  He  died  near  Florence  on 
the  6th  of  September  1649,  leaving  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  His  deserted  wife,  Alicia,  was  created  duchess  of 
Dudley  by  Charles  L  in  1644,  and  died  in  1670,  when  the  title 
became  eztincL  Through  a  daughter  who  married  the  Marquis 
Paleotti,  Dudley  was  the  ancestor  of  the  wife  of  the  first  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  (of  the  revolution  of  1688),  and  of  her  brother  who 
was  executed  at  lybum  for  murder  on  the  X7th  of  March  1718. 
Dudley  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  King  James  I. , 
showing  how  the  "  impertinences  of  parliament "  could  be  bridled 
by  military  force.  But  his  chief  claim  to  memory  is  the  magnifi- 
cent ArcoMo  idl  mar$,  published  in  Italian  at  Florence  in  1645- 
1646  in  three  volumes  folio.  It  is  a  collection  of  all  the  nairal 
knowledge  of  the  age,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  scheme 
for  the  construction  of  a  navy  in  five  rates  which  Dudley  designed 
and  described.    It  was  rq)rinted  in  Florence  in  two  volumes  folio 

in  166  X  without  the  charts  of  the  first  edition. 

AuTHoaiTiBS.— G.  L.  Craik,  Romance  of  ike  Peeran  (London,i84S- 
1850),  vol.  iii. ;  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas.  Report  oj  Proceedings  on  the  Claim 
to  the  Barony  of  L'Isle  (London.  1829) ;  and  The  lUuian  Biography 
of  Sir  R,  Duiueyt  puMishcd  anonymously,  privately  and  without 
cute  or  name  of  place,  but  known  to  have  been  written  bv  Doctor 
Vaughaa  Thcmiaa,  vicar  of  Stoncleigh.  who  died  in  1858.   (D.  H.) 

DUDLEY,  THOMAS  (x 576-1653),  British  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Northampton,  En^nd,  in  1576, 
a  member  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  to  the  younger  branch 
of  which  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  belonged.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  of  some  means  and  high  standing, 
was  captain  of  an  Elnglish  company  in  the  French  exp^tion  of 
1597,  serving  under  Heniy  of  Navarre,  and  eventually  became  the 
steward  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  estates,  which  he  managed  with 
great  success  for  numy  years.  Having  been  converted  to 
Puritanism,  he  became  a  strict  advocate  of  its  strictest  tenets. 
About  .1627  be  asBodated  himsdf  with  other  Lincolnshire 
gentlemen  who  in  1629  entered  into  an  agreement  to  settle  in  New 
Eni^and  provided  they  were  allowed  to  take  the  charter  with 
them.  This  proposal  the  general  court  of  the  Plymouth  Company 
agreed  to,  and  in  April  1630  Dudl^  sailed  to  America  in  the 
same  ship  with  Jchn  Winthrop,  the  newly  appointed  governor, 
Dudley  himself  at  the  last  moment  being  chosen  deputy-governor 
in  place  of  John  Humphrey  (or  Humfrey),  the  eari  of  Lincoln's 
soo-ii»-1kw,  whose  departure  was  delayed.  Dudley  was  for 
Biaxiy  years  the  most  inihential  man  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
colony,  save  Wfaithrap,  with  whose  policy  he  was  more  often 
opposed  than  m  agreement.  He  was  deputy-goversor  in  1629- 
1634,  in  1637-1640,  in  X646-1650  and  in  165 1-^653,  and  was 
gufcfpor  four  times,  in  1654,  1640,  X645  And  1650.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  m  the  colony  he  settled  at  Newton  (Cambridge),  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders;  he  was  alio  one  of  theeariieat 
pcomoCcn  of  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  Harvard  College. 
Wmthrop's  decision  to  make  Boston  the  capital  instead  of 
Newton  predpiuted  the  first  of  the  many  quarreb  between 
the  two.  Dndky'k  sterner  and  harsher  Poritanism,  bemg  m  strong 

conlnst  to  Winthrop's  more  tolerant  and  liberal  views.    He 
an  eVMSt  and  pcrnftcnt  heresy-huntec^-not  only  the 


Antinomians,  but  even  such  a  good  Puritan  as  John  Cotton, 
against  whom  he  brought  charges,  feeling  the  weight  of  his  stem 
and  remorseless  hand.  His  position  he  himself  best  expressed 
in  the  following  brief  verse  found  among  his  papeis: 

*'  Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  Toleration  hatch, 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  Cockatrice 
To  poison  all  with  hoesy  and  vice." 

He  died  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3X8t  of  July  1653. 

See  Augustine  Jones,  Lift  and  Work  of  Thomas  Dndky,  the  Second 
Geoemor  0/  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1890):  and  the  Life  ef  Mr 
Thomas  Dndley,  seeerai  times  Coeemoreftke  Colony 0/ MassachusettSt 
written  as  is  supposed  by  Cotton  Mathert  edited  by  Charles  Dcane 
(Cambridge,  1870).  Dudley's  interesting  and  valuable  "  Letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln,"  is  reprinted  in  Alexander  Young*s  Ckronicles 
of  tke  Planters  of  tke  Colony  of  MassackusetU  Bay  (Boston,  1846),  and 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  CoUecHons,  vol.  Iv.  (1834). 

His  son  Joseph  DiTDLxy  (x647-x7ao),  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  bom  to.  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
33rd  of  September  1647.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
X665,  became  a  member  of  the  general  court,  and  in  168s  was  sent 
by  Massachusetts  to  London  to  prevent  the  threatened  revocation 
of  her  charter  by  Charles  II.  There,  with  an  eye  to  his  personal 
advancement,  he  secretly  advised  the  king  to  annul  the  charter; 
this  was  done,  and  Dudley,  by  royal  ai^intment,  became 
president  of  the  provisional  council.  With  the  advent  of  the 
new  governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Dudley  became  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court  and  censor  of  the  press.  Upon  the  deposi- 
tion of  Andros,  Dudley  was  imprisoned  and  sent  with  him  to 
England,  but  was  soon  set  free.  In  t69X-x693  he  was  chief- 
justice  of  New  York,  presiding  over  the  court  that  condemned 
Leislcr  and  Milbum.  Retundng  to  England  in  1693,  he  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wi^t  and  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  in  1701,  after  a  long  intrigue,  secured  from 
Queen  Aime  a  commission  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  serving 
until  17x5.  His  administration  was  marked,  particularly  in 
the  earlier  years,  by  ceaseless  conflict  with  the  general  court, 
from  which  he  demanded  a  regular  fixed  salary  Instead  of  an 
annual  grant  He  was  active  in  raising  volunteers  for  the  so- 
called  Queen  Axme's  War,  and  in  1707  sent  a  fruitless  expedition 
against  Port  Royal.  He  was  accused  by  the  Boston  merchants, 
who  petitioned  for  his  removal,  of  being  in  league  with  smugglers 
and  illicit  traders,  and  in  x  708  a  bitter  attack  on  his  administra- 
tion was  published  in  London,  entitled  Tke  DepioraHe  State  of 
Neio  En^and  by  reason  of  a  Cooetous  and  Treackerout  Governor 
and  Pusillanimout  CounteUors.  His  character  may  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  successors,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  that  "  he  had  as  many  virtues  as  can  consist  with  so 
great  a  thirst  for  honour  and  power."  He  died  at  Roxbury  on 
the  snd  of  April  1730. 

Joseph  Dudley's  son,  Paitl  Dudley  (1675-X75X),  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  X690,  studied  law  at  the  "Temple  in  London,  and 
became  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  (X703  to  X7x8).  He  was 
associate  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  that  province  from 
17x8  to  X745,  and  chief  justice  from  X745  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  (London),  to  whose  Trans* 
actions  he  contributed  several  valuable  papers  on  the  natural 
history  of  New  England,  and  was  the  f6tmder  of  the  Dudldan 
lectures  on  religion  at  Harvard. 

The  best  extended  account  of  Joseph  Dudley's  administration 
b  in  J.  G.  Palfrey's  History  of  New  Bntfand,  vol.  iv.  (Boston.  1875). 

DUlDLETy  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  WorcestenUre,  England,  in  a  portion  of 
that  a>unty  enclaved  in  Staffordshire,  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Birming- 
ham, axul  X2X  N.W.  of  London  by  the  London  k  North  Western 
railway,  The  C^eat  Western  railway  also  serves  the  town 
Pop.  (1891)  45.724;  (190O  48,733.  Dudley  lies  on  an  elevated 
ridge,  m  the  midst  of  the  district  of  the  midlands  known  u  the 
Black  Country,  which  is  given  op  to  Ironworks  and  coal  mines. 
The  **  ten-yard  "  coal,  in  0>t  nei^bourhood,  is  the  thickest  seam 
worked  in  England.  Limestone  is  extensively  quarried,  fire-clay  Is 
abundant;  and  iron-founding,  brasa-foonding,  engineering  works, 
^ass  works  andbrickworksarecoraprisedin  the  industries.  Among 
the  principal  bnUdlnp  are  the  churches  of  the  five  parishes  into 
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which  the  town  is  divided,  the  town  hall,  county  court,  free 
libraries,  and  school  of  art,  grammar  school  with  university  and 
foundation  scholarships,  technical  school,  mechanics'  institute, 
Guest  hospital  (founded  by  Joseph  Guest,  a  dtizen,  in  1868), 
and  a  dispensary.  In  the  market-place  stands  a  la^^  domed 
fountain,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Dudley  (1867).  libere  is  a 
geological  society  with  a  museum,  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dudley  is  full  of  geological  interest,  the  Silurian  limestone 
abounding  in  fossils.  To  the  north  of  the  town  are  extensive 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  of  limestone,  which  by  quarrying 
has  been  hollowed  out  in  extensive  chambers  and  galleries. 
The  view  from  the  castle  is  remarkable.  The  whole  district  is 
seen  to  be  set  with  chimneys,  pit-buildings  and  factories;  and 
at  night  the  glare  of  furnaces  reveals  the  tireless  activity  of 
the  Black  Country.  Dudley  and  its  environs  are  connected 
by  a  tramway  system,  and  water  communication  is  afforded 
by  the  Dudley  canal  with  Birmingham  and  with  the  river 
Severn. 

Included  in  the  parliamentary  borough,  but  in  Staffordshire, 
and  a}  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Dudley,  is  Brierley  Hill,  a  market- 
town  on  the  river  Stour  and  the  Stourbridge  and  Birmingham 
Canals.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  modem  church  of  St  Michael, 
standing  on  a  hill,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary,  by 
A.  W.  Pugin,  the  town  hall  and  free  library.  Between  this  and 
Dudley  lie  the  great  ironworks  of  Roundoak,  and  the  extensive 
suburb  of  Netherton  in  the  cndaved  portion  of  Worcestershire. 
The  industries  are  similar  to  those  of  Dudley.  Three  miles  W. 
of  Dudley  is  Kingswinford,  a  mining  township,  with  large  brick 
works,  giving  name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  Staffordshire. 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Dudley  returns  one  member. 
The  town  itself  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  xo  aldermen  and  30 
councillors.    Area  3546  acres. 

In  medieval  times  the  importanpe  of  Dudley  iDuddei)  de- 
pended on  the  castle,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey.  Before  the  Conquest  Earl  Eadwine  held  the  manor, 
which  in  zo86  belonged  to  William  FitzAnsculf,  from  whom 
it  passed,  probably  by  marriage,  to  Fulk  Paynel,  afterwards 
to  the  Somerys,  Suttons  and  Wards,  whose  descendants  (earls  of 
Dudley)  now  hold  it.  The  first  mention  of  Dudley  as  a  borough 
occurs  in  an  inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of  Roger  de  Somery 
in  1272.  This  does  not  give  a  dear  account  of  the  privileges 
held  by  the  burgesses,  but  shows  that  they  had  probably  b^n 
freed  from  some  or  all  of  the  services  required  from  them  as 
manorial  tenants,  in  return  for  a  fixed  rent.  In  1865  Dudley 
was  incorporated.  Before  that  time  it  was  governed  by  a  high 
and  low  bailiff  appointed  every  year  at  the  court  leet  of  the 
manor.  Roger  de  Somery  evidently  held  a  market  by  prescrip- 
tion in  Dudley  before  1261,  in  which  year  he  come  to  terms  with 
the  dean  of  Wolverhampton,  who  had  set  up  a  market  in  Wolver- 
hampton to  the  disadvantage  of  Roger's  market  at  Dudley. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  dean  might  con- 
tinue his  market  on  condition  that  Roger  and  his  tenants  should 
be  free  from  toll  there.  Two  fairs,  on  the  21st  of  September  and 
the  2ist  of  April,  were  granted  in  1684  to  Edward  Lord  Ward, 
lord  of  the  manor.  Dudley  was  represented  in  the  parliament  of 
1295,  but  not  again  until  the  privilege  was  revived  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  Mines  of  sea-coal  in  Dudley  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  mining  had  become  an  important  industry. 

DUDOt  or  DxTOON  (fl.  c.  xooo),  Norman  historian,  was  dean  of 
St  Quentin,  where  he  was  bom  about  965.  Sent  in  986  by 
Albert  I.  count  of  Vermandois,  on  an  errand  to  Richard  I., 
duke  of  Normandy,  he  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and,  having 
made  a  very  favourable  impression  at  the  Norman  court,  spent 
some  years  in  that  country.  During  a  second  stay  in  Normandy 
Dudo  wrote  his  history  of  the  Normans,  a  task  which  Duke 
Richard  I.  had  urged  him  to  undertake.  Very  little  else  is 
known  about  his  life,  except  that  he  died  before  1043.  Written 
between  loi  5  and  1030,  his  Historia  Normannorum,  or  Libri  III. 
de  moribus  ei  acUs  primorum  Normanniae  ducum,  was  dedicated 
to  Adalberon,  bishop  of  Laon.    Dudo  does  not  appear  to  have 


consulted  any  existing  documents  for  his  history,  but  to  have 
obtained  his  information  from  oral  tradition,  mudi  of  it  bdog 
supplied  by  Raoul,  count  of  Ivry,  a  half-brother  of  Duke 
Richard  I.  Consequently  the  Historia  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
romance,  and  on  this  ground  has  been  regarded  as  untrustwortliy 
by  such  competent  critics  as  E.  Dfimznler  and  G.  Waits.  Other 
authorities,  however,  e.g.  J.  Lair  and  J.  Steenstrop,  wiule 
admitting  the  existence  of  a  legendary  element,  rc^sard  the  book 
as  of  considerable  value  for  the  history  of  the  Nonnam. 
Although  Dudo  was  acquainted  with  Virgil  and  other  Latin 
writers,  his  Latin  is  affeded  and  obscure.  The  JETuloria,  whidi 
is  written  alternatdy  in  prose  and  in  verse  of  several  met^s,  b 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Noniuuis 
from  852  to  the  death  of  Duke  Ridiard  I.  in  996.  It  ^k«ifies  the 
Normans,  and  was  lazgdy  used  by  William  of  Jumiiges,  Wace, 
Robert  of  Torigni,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Hugh  of  Flenry  in 
compiling  their  chronicles,  and  was  first  published  by  AJ>udKSBe 
in  his  Historiae  Normannonan  scri^ores  arUiqui,  at  Paris  in  1619. 
Another  edition  is  in  the  Patrotogia  Latina,  tome  cxh.  of  J.  P. 
Migne  (Paris,  1844),  but  the  best  is  perhaps  the  one  edited  by 
J.  Lair  (Caen,  1865). 

See  E.  DQmmler,  "  Zur  Kritik  Dudos  von  St  Quentin  **  ia  tbe 
Porsekungen  tur  deutsdien  Cesckiehtet  Bftnde  vi  and  ix.  (G5ttingefl« 
1866);  G.  Waitz,  "  Uber  die  Quellen  zur  Gcschichte  der  Bq^a- 
dung  der  nonnannischen  Herrscnaft  in  Frankreicfa."  in  the  Cottinftr 
gel.  Aiueigen  (GOttingen,  1866);  J.  C.  H.  R.  Steenstmp,  ^«^ 
manneme.  Band  i.  (Copenhagen  1876):  J.  Lair.  £tude  cnUqut  a 
historigue  sw  Dudon  (Caen,  1865) ;  G.  Kdrtun^.  Uber  die  (hieUen 
des  Roman  de  Rou  (Leipzig.  1867) ;  W.  Watte^cfa,  DevisOtnds 
CeschichtsqueUen,  Band  L  (Berlin,  1904);  and  A.  Molinier,  Les 
Sources  de  I'kjstoire  de  Fratue,  tome  ii.  (Paris,  190a). 

DUDWEILBR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhioe 
pAvince,  on  the  Sulzbach,  4  m.  by  rail  N.E.  from  Saarbrucken. 
It  has  extensive  coal  mines  and  ironworks  and  produces  fire- 
proof bricks.    Pop.  (1905)  16,320. 

DUEL  (Ital.  duello,  Lat.  duellum~-o\d  form  of  beUum  from 
duo,  two),  a  prearranged  encounter  between  two  posons,  with 
deadly  weapons,  in  accordance  with  conventional  rules,  with  the 
object  of  voiding  a  personal  quarrd  or  of  dedding  a  pdnt  of 
honour.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  word  occurs  io 
Coryate's  Crudities  (x6ix),  but  Shake^)eare  has  dudlo  in  this 
sense,  and  uses  "  duellist  "  of  Tybalt  in  Romeo  and  Jtdid.  Ia 
its  earlier  meaning  of  a  judidal  combat  we  find  the  word  latinized 
in  the  SUtute  of  Wales  (Edw.  I.,  Act  12),  "  Pladia  de  terris  » 
partihus  istis  non  kabenl  terminari  per  dudlum." 

Duels  in  the  modern  sense  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  w<^, 
and  their  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  feudal  age  of  Eun^ 
The  single  combats  recorded  in  Greek  and  Ronuin  history  and 
legend,  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  Aeneas  and  Tumus,  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  were  incidents  in  national  wars  and  have  notluog 
in  common  with  the  modem  dud.  It  is,  however,  lutevorthy 
that  in  Tadtus  {Germania,  cap.  x.)  we  find  the  rudiments  of  the 
judicial  dud  (see  Wager,  for  the  wager  of  battle).  Domestic 
differences,  he  teUs  us,  were  settled  by  a  legalized  form  of  coinbtt 
between  the  disputants,  and  when  a  war  was  impending  a  captive 
from  the  hostile  tribe  was  armed  and  pitted  against  a  national 
champion,  and  the  issue  of  the  dud  was  accq[>ted  as  an  omen. 
The  judicial  combat  was  a  Teutonic  institution,  and  it  was  in 
fact  an  appeal  from  human  justice  to  the  God  of  battles,  partly 
a  sanction  of  the  current  creeH  that  might  is  rigpht,  that  the  toave 
not  only  will  win  but  deserve  to  win.  It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  Gundobald  justified,  against  the  complaints  of  a  bishop, 
the  famous  edict  passed  at  Lyons  (a.d.  501)  which  estaUi^cd 
the  wager  of  battle  as  a  recognized  form  of  trial.  It  is  God,  be 
argued,  who  directs  the  issue  of  national  wars,  and  in  private 
quarrek  we  may  trust  His  providence  to  favour  the  juster  cause. 
Thus,  as  Gibbon  comments,  the  absurd  and  crud  practice  of 
judicial  duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to  some  tribes  of  Germany, 
was  propagated  and  established  in  all  the  monarchies  olEun^ 
from  Sidly  to  the  Baltic.  Yet  in  its  defence  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  abolished  a  worse  evil,  the  compurgation  by  oath  vhich 
put  a  premium  on  perjury,  and  the  ordeal,  or  judgment  of  God, 
when  the  cause  was  dedded  by  Uind  chance,  or  more  often  by 
priestcraft. 
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Those  who  are  curious  to  observe  the  formalities  and  legal 
rules  of  a  judicial  combat  will  find  them  described  at  length  in 
the  38th  book  of  Montesquieu's  Esprii  des  Ids,  On 
these  r^ulations  he  well  remarks  that,  as  there  are  an 
infinity  of  wise  thin^  conducted  in  a  very  foolish 
manner,  so  there  are  some  foolish  things  conducted 
in  a  very  wise  manner.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  the  development  of  the  idea  of  personal  honour  from 
which  the  modem  duel  directly  sprang.  In  the  ancient  laws  t>f 
the  Swedes  we  find  that  if  any  man  shall  say  to  another,  "  You 
are  not  a  man  equal  to  other  men,"  or  "  You  have  not  the  heart 
of  a  man,"  and  the  other  shall  reply,  "  I  am  a  man  as  good  as 
you»"  they  shall  meet  on  the  highway,  and  then  follow  the 
regulations  for  the  combat.  What  is  this  but  the  modem 
challenge  ?  By  the  law  of  the  Lombards  if  one  man  call  another 
afftt,  the  insulted  party  might  defy  the  other  to  mortal  combat. 
What  is  arga  but  the  dummer  Junger  of  the  German  student  ? 
Beaumanoir  thus  describes  a  legal  process  under  Louis  k  D^bon- 
naire: — ^The  appellant  begins  by  a  declaration  before  the  judge 
that  the  appellee  is  guilty  of  a  certain  crime;  if  the  appellee 
answers  that  his  accuser  Ues,  the  judge  then  ordains  the  duel. 
Is  not  this  the  modem  pdnt  of  honour,  by  which  to  be  given 
the  lie  is  an  insult  which  can  only  be  wiped  out  by  blood  ? 

From  Germany  the  judicial  combat  rapidly  spread  to  France, 
where  it  flourished  greatly  from  the  xoth  to  the  x  2th  century, 
the  period  of  customary  law.    By  French  kings  it  was  welcomed 
as  a  limitation  of  the  judicial  powers  of  their  half  independent 
vassals.    It  was  a  form  of  trial  open  to  all  freemen  and  in  certain 
cases,  as  under  Louis  VI.,  the  privilege  was  extended  to  serfs. 
Even  the  church  resorted  to  it  not  unfrequently  to  settle  disputes 
concerning  church  property.    Abbots  and  priors  as  territorial 
lords  and  high  justiciaries  had  their  share  in  the  confiscated 
goods  of  the  defeated  combatant,  and  Pope  Nicholas  when  applied 
to  in  858  pronounced  it  "  a  just  and  legitimate  combat."    Yet 
only  three  years  before  the  council  of  Valence  had  condemned 
the  practice,  imposing  the  severest  penance  on  the  victor  and 
refusing  the  last  rites  of  the  church  to  the  vanquished  as  to  a 
suicide.    In  1385  a  dud  was  fought,  the  result  of  which  was  so 
preposterous  that  even  the  most  superstitious  began  to  lose  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  such  a  judgment  of  God.    A  certain  Jacques 
Legris  was  accused  by  the  wife  of  Jean  Canouge  of  having  intro- 
duced himself  by  night  in  the  guise  of  her  husband  whom  she 
was  expecting  on  h^  return  from  the  Crusades.    A  dud  was 
ordained  by  the  parlement  of  Paris,  which  was  fought  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  VI.    Legris  was  defeated  and  hanged  on  the 
spot.    Not  long  after,  a  criminal  arrested  for  some  other  offence 
confessed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  outrage.    No  institution 
could  long  survive  so  open  a  confutation,  and  it  was  annulled  by 
the  parlement.    Henceforward  the  duel  in  France  ceases  to  be 
an  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  becomes  merely  a  satisfaction  of 
wounded  honour.    Under  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  we  find  the 
first  vestiges  of  tribunals  of  honour.    The  last  instance  of  a  dud 
authorized  by  the  magistrates,  and  conducted  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  was  the  famous  one  between  Francois  de  Vivonne 
de  la  ChAtaignerie  and  Guy  Chabot  de  Jamac.    The  duel  was 
fought  on  the  xoth  of  July  XS47  in  the  courtyard  of  the  ch&teau 
of  St  Gennain-en-Laye,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  a  large 
assembly  of  courtiers.    It  was  memorable  in  two  ways.    It  en- 
riched tlie  French  language  with  a  new  phrase;  a  dy  and  un- 
foreseen blow,  such  as  that  by  which  de  Jamac  worsted  La 
ChAtaignerie,  has  since  been  called  a  aw^(2«/ani4K.    And  Henry, 
grieved  at  the  death  of  his  favourite,  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
would  never  again  permit  a  dud  to  be  fought.    This  led  to  the 
fiist  of  the  many  royal  edicts  against  duelling.    By  a  decree  of 
the  council  of  Trent  (cap.  xix.)  a  ban  was  laid  on  **  the  detestable 
use  of  dueb,  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  compass  the  destraction 
of  souls  together  with  a  bloody  death  of  the  body." 

In  England,  it  Is  now  generally  agreed,  the  wager  of  battle  did 
not  exist  before  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Some 
previous  examples  have  been  adduced,  but  on  examination  they 
win  be  seen  to  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  single  combats 
between  the  champions  of  two  opposing  armies.    One  such 


instance  is  worth  quoting  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  time.  It  occius  in  a  rare  tract  printed  in  London, 
16x0,  The  Duelio,  or  Single  Combat.  **  Danish  irraptions  and 
the  bad  aspects  of  Mars  having  drencht  the  common  mother 
earth  with  her  sonnes'  blood  streames,  under  the  reigne  of 
Edmund,  a  Saxon  monarch,  misso  in  compendium  (so  worthy 
Camden  expresseth  it)  beUo  utriusqne  geniis  fata  Edmundo 
Anglorum  et  Canute  Danorum  regibui  cammissa  fueruntt  qui 
singuhri  certamine  de  summa  imfer^  in  hoc  insida  (that  is,  the 
Eight  in  Glostershire)  depugnarunt."  By  the  laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror  the  trial  by  battle  was  only  compulsory  #hen  the 
opposite  parties  were  both  Normans,  in  other  cases  it  was  optional. 
As  the  two  imtions  were  gradually  merged  into  one,  this  form 
of  trial  spread,  and  until  the  reign  of  Hemy  II.  it  was  the  only 
mode  for  determining  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  land.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  admirably  described  by  Shakespeare 
in  the  opening  scene  in  Richard  II. t  where  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
duke  of  Hereford,  challenges  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk;  in  the 
mock-heroic  battle  between  Homer  the  Armourer  and  his  man 
Peter  in  Henry  VI.;  and  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Pertkf  where  Henry  Gow  appears  before  the  king  as  the  champion 
of  Magdalen  Proudfute.  The  judidal  dud  never  took  root  in 
England  as  it  did  in  France.  In  dvil  suits  it  was  superseded  by 
the  grand  assize  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  cases  of  fetony  by  indict- 
ment at  the  prosecution  of  the  crown.  One  of  the  latest  instances 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  1571,  when  the  lists  were 
actually  prepared  and  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas  appeared 
at  Tothill  Fields  as  umpires  of  the  combat.  Fortunately  the 
petitioner  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  was  consequently 
nonsuited  (see  Spclman,  Glossary,  s.v.  "  Campus  ").  As  late  as 
x8x7  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  case  of  Tkomian  v.  Askford, 
pronounced  that  "  the  general  law  of  the  land  is  that  there  shall 
be  a  trial  by  battle  in  cases  of  appeal  unless  the  party  brings 
himself  within  some  of  the  exceptions."  Thomton  was  accused 
of  murdering  Mary  Ashford,  and  claimed  his  right  to  challenge 
the  appellant,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  giri,  to  wager  of 
battle.  His  suit  was  allowed,  and,  the  challenge  bdng  refused, 
the  accused  escaped.  Next  year  the  law  was  abolished  (59 
Geo.  III.,  c.  46). 

In  sketching  the  history  of  the  judidal  combat  we  have  traced 
the  parentage  of  the  modem  dud.  Strip  the  former  of  its 
legality,  and  divest  it  of  its  religious  sanction,  and  ^^  .  . 
the  latter  remains.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  dating  ^JtZmmt. 
the  conunencement  of  duelling  from  the  abolition  of 
the  wager  of  battle.  To  ptusue  its  history  we  must  retum  to 
France,  the  country  where  it  first  arose,  and  the  soil  on  which  it 
has  most  flourished.  The  causes  which  made  it  indigenous  to 
France  are  suffidently  explained  by  the  condition  of  sodety  and 
the  national  character.  As  Buckle  has  pointed  out,  dudling  is 
a  special  development  of  chivalry,  and  chivalry  is  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  protective  spirit  which  was  predominant  . 
in  France  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Add  to 
this  the  keen  sense  of  personal  honour,  the  susceptibility  and 
thepugnadty  which  distinguish  the  French  race.  Montaigne, 
when  touching  on  this  subject  in  his  essays,  says,  "Put 
three  Frenchmen  together  on  the  plains  of  Libya,  and  they  will 
iu>t  be  a  month  in  company  without  scratching  one  another's 
eyes  out."  The  third  chapter  of  d'Audiguier's  Ancien  usage  des 
duds  Is  headed, "  Pourquoi  les  seuls  Francais  se  battent  en  dud." 
English  literature  abounds  with  allusions  to  this  charaaeristic 
of  the  French  nation.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  says,  "  There  is  scarce 
a  Frenchman  worth  looking  on  who  has  not  killed  his  man  in  a 
dud."  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Magnetic  Lady,  makes  Compass, 
the  scholar  and  soldier,  thus  describe  France,  *'  tliat  garden  of 
humanity":  — 

"  There  every  eentleman  profesnng  arms 
Thinks  be  is  bound  in  honour  to  embrace 
The  bearing  of  a  challenec  for  another, 
Without  or  questioning  tne  cause  or  asking 
Least  colour  of  a  reason." 

Dueb  were  not  common  before  the  i6th  centiny.    Bf' 
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attributes  their  prevalence  to  the  baiharous  custom  of  wearing 
swords  as  a  part  of  domestic  dress,  a  fashion  which  was  not 
introduced  till  the  later  part  of  the  xsth  century.  In  1560  the 
states-general  at  Orleans  supplicated  Charles  IX.  to  put  a  stop 
to  duelling.  Hence  the  famous  ordinance  of  1566,  drawn  up 
by  the  chancellor  de  I'Hdpital,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
successive  ordinances  of  the  following  kings.  Under  the  frivolous 
and  sanguinary  rdgn  of  Henry  III.,  "  who  was  as  eager  for 
cxdtement  as  a  woman,"  the  rage  for  duels  spread  till  it  became 
almost  an  epidemic  In  1602  the  combined  remonstrances  of 
the  church  uid  the  magistrates  extorted  from  the  king  an  edict 
condemning  tp  death  whoever  should  give  or  accept  a  challenge 
(»  act  as  second.  But  public  opinion  was  revolted  by  sudi 
rigour,  and  the  statue  remained  a  dead  letter.  A  duel  forms  a 
fit  conclusion  to  the  reign.  A  hair-brained  youth  named  Lisle 
Marivaux  swore  that  he  would  not  survive  his  beloved  king, 
and  threw  his  cartel  into  the  air.  It  was  at  once  picked  up,, and 
Marivaux  soon  obtained  the  death  he  had  courted.  Henry  IV. 
began  his  reign  by  an  edict  against  duels,  but  he  was  known  in 
private  to  favour  them;  and,  when  de  Crequi  asked  leave  to 
fight  Don  Philip  of  Savoy,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, "  Go,  and 
if  I  were  not  a  king  I  would  be  your  second."  Fontenay-Mareuil 
says.  In  his  Mtmoires^  that  in  the  eight  years  between  i6ox  and 
1609,  3O0O  men  of  noble  birth  fell  in  duels.  In  1609  a  more 
effective  measure  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Sully  by  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  honour.  The  edict  decrees  that  all 
aggrieved  persons  shall  address  'themselves  to  the  king,  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  constables,  marshals,  &c; 
that  the  king  sh^  decide,  whether,  if  an  accommodation  could 
not  be  effected,  permission  to  fight  shotdd  be  given;  that  the 
aggressor,  if  pronounced  in  the  wrong,  shall  in  any  case  be  sus- 
pended from  any  public  office  or  employment,  and  be  mulcted 
of  one-third  of  his  revenue  till  he  has  satisfied  the  aggrieved 
party;  that  any  one  giving  or  receiving  a  challenge  shall  forfeit 
all  right  of  reparation  and  all  his  offices;  that  any  one  who  kills 
his  adversary  in  an  unauthorized  duel  shall  suffer  death  without 
burial,  and  his  children  shall  be  reduced  to  villanage;  that 
seconds,  if  they  take  part  in  a  duel,  shall  suffer  death,  if  not, 
shall  be  degraded  from  the  profession  of  arms.  This  edict  has 
been  pronounced  by  Henri  Martin  "  the  wisest  decree  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  on  a  matter  which  involves  so  many  ddicate 
and  profound  questionsof  morals,  politics,  and  religion  touching 
dvil  rights  "  {Histoire  de  France,  x.  466). 

In  the  succeeding  reign  the  mania  for  duds  revived.  Rostand's 
Cyrano  is  a  life-like  modem  portraiture  of  French  bloods  in  the 
first  half  of  the  xyth  century.  De  Houssaye  tells  us  that  in 
Paris  when  friends  met  the  first  question  was,  "  Who  fought 
yesterday?  who  is  to  fight  to-day?"  They  fought  by 'night 
and  day,  by  moonlight  and  by  torch-light,  in  the  public  streets 
and  squares.  A  hasty  word,  a  misconcdved  gesture,  a  question 
about  the  colour  of  a  riband  or  an  embroidered  letter,  such  were 
the  commonest  pretexts  for  a  dud.  The  slighter  and  more 
frivolous  the  dispute,  the  less  were  th^  inclined  to  submit 
them  to  the  king  for  adjudication.  Often,  like  gladiators  or 
prize-fighters,  they  fought  for  the  pure  love  of  fighting.  A 
misunderstanding  is  desured  up  on  the  ground.  "  N'importe," 
cry  the  prindpals,  "  puisque  nous  sommes  id,  battons-nous." 
Seconds,  as  Montaigne  tells  us,  are  no  longer  witnesses,  but 
must  take  part  themsdves  unless  they  would  be  thought  wanting 
in  affection  or  courage;  and  he  goes  on  to  complain  that  men 
are  no  longer  contented  with  a  single  second,  "  c'^tait  andcnnc- 
ment  des  duds,  ce  sont  k  cette  hcure  rencontres  et  batailles." 
There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  Richelieu's  firmness  and 
power  as  a  statesman  than  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  duelling. 
In  his  Testament  politique  he  has  assigned  his  reasons  for  dis- 
approving it  as  a  statesman  and  ecdesiastic.  But  this  disapproval 
was  turned  to  active  detestation  by  a  private  cause.  His  dder 
brother,  the  head  of  the  house,  had  fallen  in  a  dud  stabbed  to 
the  heart  by  an  enemy  of  the  cardinaL  Already  four  edicts 
had  been  published  under  Louis  Xin.  with  little  or  no  effect, 
when  in  i6a6  there  was  published  a  new  edict  condemning  to 
death  any  one  who  had  killed  his  adversary  in  a  dud,  or  had 


been  found  guilty  of  sending  a  cfaalleoge  a  second  time.  Banish- 
ment and  partial  confiscation  of  goods  were  awarded  for  lesser 
offences.  But  this  edict  differed  from  prerading  ones  not  so 
much  in  its  severity  as  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  whidi  was 
actually  enforced.  The  cardinal  began  by  imposing  the  penalties 
of  banishment  and  fines,  but,  these  proving  ineffectual  to  stay 
the  evil,  he  determined  to  make  a  terrible  examine.  To  quote 
his  own  words  to  the  king, "  II  s'agit  de  couper  la  gorge  auz  duds 
ou  aux  £dits  de  votre  Majesty."  The  count  de  BoutteviUe,  a 
renommist  who  had  already  been  engaged  in  twenty-one  affairs 
of  honour,  determined  out  of  pure  bravado  to  fight  a  twenty- 
second  time.  The  dud  took  place  at  midday  on  the  Place 
Royale.  Bouttevilie  was  arrested  with  his  second,  the  count  de 
Chapdles;  they  were  tried  by  the  parlement  of  Paris,  condemned 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  of  the  powerful  house  of  Mont- 
morend,  of  which  de  Bouttevilie  was  a  branch,  they  were  both 
beheaded  on  the  sist  of  June  1627.  For  a  short  time  the 
ardour  of  duellists  was  cooled.  But  the  lesson  soon  lost  its 
effect.  Only  five  years  later  we  read  in  the  iierenre  de  Fremee 
that  two  gentlemen  who  had  killed  one  another  in  a  dud  were, 
by  the  cardinal's  orders,  hanged  on  a  gallows,  stripped  and  with 
thdr  heads  downwards,  in  the  ught  of  all  the  people.  This  was 
a  move  in  the  right  direction,  since,  for  fashionable  vices,  ridicule 
and  Ignominy  is  a  more  drastic  remedy  than  death.  It  was  on 
this  prindple  that  Caracdoli,  prince  of  Mdfi,  when  viceroy  of 
Piedmont,  finding  that  his  officers  were  being  dedmated  by  dud- 
ling,  proclaimed  that  all  duds  should  be  fought  on  the  parapet 
of  the  Ponte  Vccchio,  and  if  one  of  the  combatants  fW^tu^ 
to  fall  into  the  river  he  shoidd  on  no  account  be  pulled  out. 

Under  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  many  cdebrated  duds 
took  place,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  that  between 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  Count  Coligny,  the  last  fought  on  the 
Place  Royale,  and  that  between  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Nemours,  each  attended  by  four  friends .  Of  the  ten  combatants, 
Nemours  and  two  others  were  kiUed  on  the  spot,  and  none 
escaped  without  some  wotmd.  No  less  than  deven  edicts  against 
duelling  were  issued  under  le  Grand  Monarque.  That  of  1643 
established  a  supreme  court  of  honour  comp(»ed  of  the  marshals 
of  France;  but  the  most  famous  was  that  oi  1679,  which  con- 
firmed the  enactments  of  his  predecessors,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XU.  At  the  same  time  a  solemn  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the  prindpal  nobility  that  th^  would  never  engage  in  a  dud 
on  any  pretence  whatever.  A  medal  was  struck  to  ounmemorate 
the  occasion,  and  the  firmness  of  the  king,  in  refusing  pardon  to 
all  offenders,  contributed  more  to  restrain  this  scourge  of  society 
than  all  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors. 

The  subsequent  history  of  duelling  in  France  may  be  mozc 
shortly  treated.  In  the  preamble  to  the  edict  of  x  704  Louis  XTV. 
records  his  satisfaction  at  sedng  under  his  rdgn  an  almost  entire 
cessation  of  those  fatal  combats  whidi  by  the  inveterate  force  of 
custom  had  so  long  prevailed.  Addison  {SpecUOer^  99)  notes  it 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  his  reign  to  have  banished 
the  false  point  of  honour.  Under  the  regency  of  Louis  XV. 
there  was  a  brid  revival.  The  last  legislative  act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  duels  was  passed  on  the  xath  of  April  1723.  Then 
came  the  Revolution,  which  in  abolidiing  the  anom  ripam 
fondly  trusted  that  with  it  would  go  the  dud,  one  of  the  privileges 
and  abuses  of  an  aristocratic  sodety.  Dupldx,  in  his  MHiiary 
Law  concerning  the  Dud  (x6xx),  premises  that  these  have  no 
application  to  lawyers,  merchants,  finanders  or  justices.  Tfas 
explains  why  in  the  legislation  of  the  National  Assembly  there 
is  no  mention  of  duels.  Camille  Desmoulins  when  dudlenged 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied  to  the  charge  of  cowardice 
that  he  would  prove  his  courage  on  other  fidds  than  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  two  great  Frendmien  whose  writings  prduded 
the  French  Revolutioil  both  set  thdr  faces  against  it.  Vcitalre 
had  indeed,  as  a  young  man,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
sodety,  once  sought  satisfaction  from  a  nobleman  for  a  brutal 
insult,  and  had  reflected  on  his  temerity  in  the  solitude  of  tbe 
Bastille.'    Hencdorward  he  invdg^ed  against  the  practke, 

'  Voiuire  met  the  chevalier  Rohan-Chabot  at  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sully.    The  chevalier,  offended  by  Voltaire's  free  \ 
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not  only  for  its  absurdity,  but  also  for  its  aristocratic  ezdusive- 
ncas.  Rousseau  had  said  of  duelling,  "  It  is  not  an  institution 
of  honour,  but  a  horrible  and  barbarous  custom,  which  a 
courageous  man  demises  and  a  good  man  abhors."  Napoleon 
was  a  sworn  foe  to  it  "  Bon  duelliste  mauvais  soldat "  is  one 
of  his  best  known  sayings;  and,  when  the  king  of  Sweden  sent 
him  a  challenge,  he  replied  that  he  would  order  a  fendng-master 
to  attend  him  as  plenipotentiary.  After  the  battle  of  Waterioo 
duels  such  as  Lever  loves  to  depict  were  frequent  between  dis- 
banded French  officers  and  those  of  the  allies  in  occupation. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  brought  with  it  a  fresh  crop  of 
duels.  Since  then  duels  have  been  frequent  in  France — more 
frequent,  however,  in  novels  than  in  real  life — ^fought  mainly 
between  politicians  and  journalists,  and  with  rare  exceptions 
bloodless  affairs.  If  fou^t  with  pistols,  the  distance  and  the 
weapons  chosen  render  a  hit  improbable;  and,  if  fought  with 
rapiers,  honour  is  generally  satisfied  with  the  first  blood  drawn. 
Among  Frenchmen  famous  in  politics  or  letters  who  have  "  gone 
out "  may  be  mentioned  Armand  Carrel,  who  fell  in  an  encounter 
with  Emile  Girardin;  Thiers,  who  thus  atoned  for  a  youthful 
indiscretion;  the  elder  Dumas;  Lamartine;  Ste  Beuve,  who 
to  show  at  once  his  sangfroid  and. his  sense  of  humour,  fought 
under  an  umbrella;  Ledru  Rollin;  Edmond  About;  Clement 
Thomas;  Veuillot,  the  representative  of  the  church  militant; 
Rochefort;  and  Boulanger,  the  Bonapartist  /an/aron,  whose 
discomfiture  in  a  dud  with  Floquet  resulted  in  a  notable  loss  of 
popular  respect. 

Duelling  did  not  begin  in  England  till  some  hundred  years 
after  it  had  arisen  in  France.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  private 
_  dud  fought*  in  England  before  the  x6th  century, 

and  they  are  rare  bdore  the  reign  of  James  I.  A  very 
fair  notion  of  the  comparative  popularity  of  duelling, 
and  of  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  regarded  at  various  periods, 
might  be  gathered  by  examining  the  part  it  plays  m  the  novels 
and  lighter  literature  of  the  times.  The  earliest  duds  we  re- 
membtf  in  fiction  are  that  in  the  Monastery  between  Sir  Pierde 
Shaf  ton  and  Halbert  Glendinning,  and  that  inKenitwortk  between 
Tressilian  and  Vamey.  (That  in  Anne  of  Ceierstein  dther  is  an 
anachronism  or  must  teckon  as  a  wager  by  battle.)  Under 
James  L  we  have  the  encounter  between  Nigel  and  Lord  Dal- 
gamo^  The  greater  evil  of  war,  as  we  observed  in  French  history, 
expels  the  lesser,  and  the  literature  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in 
this  respect  a  blank.  With  the  Restoration  there  came  a  reaction 
a|pfn«t  Paritan  morality,  and  a  return  to  the  gallantry  and  loose 
manners  of  French  sodety,  which  is  best  represented *by  the 
theatre  of  the  day.  The  drama  of  the  Restoration  aboimds  in 
duels.  Passing  on  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  find  the 
subject  frequently  discussed  in  the  Taller  and  the  Spectator ^ 
and  Addison  points  in  his  happiest  way  the  moral  to  a  con- 
temporary dud  between  Mr  Thomhill  and  Sir  Chohndey  Dering. 
"  I  come  not,"  says  Spinomont  to  King  Pharamond,  "  I  come 
Dot  to  implore  your  pardoUr  I  come  to  relate  my  sorrow,  a  sorrow 
too  great  for  human  life  to  support.  Know  that  this  morning 
I  have  killed  in  a  dud  the  man  whom  of  all  men  living  I  love 
best."  No  reader  of  Esmond  can  forget  Thackeray's  description 
of  the  doubly  fatal  dud  between  the  duke  of  Hamilton  afid  Lord 
Mohun,  whidi  is  historical,  or  the  no  less  life-like  though  fictitious 
duel  betvreen  Lord  Mohun  and  Lord  Castlewood.  The  dud 
between  the  two  brothers  in  Stevenson's  Master  of  BaUantrae 
is  one  of  the  best  coocdved  in  fiction.  Throughout  the  rdgns  of 
the  Georges  they  are  frequent.  Richardson  expresses  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  six  vcduminous  letters  to  the  Literary  Repositor, 


jdy  adced  the  marquis,  "  Who  b  that  young  man?"    "  One," 

f«plkd  Vdtaire,  "  who  if  he  does  not  parade  a  great  name,  hooourt 
Chat  he  beark"  The  dievalier  laid  nothing  at  the  time,  but,  seiring 
his  opportunity,  inveigled  Voltaire  into  his  coach,  and  had  him  beaten 


that  the  philoaopher  could  obtain.  ^'  Monaieur,  ai  qudque  affaire 
d'intif^  ne  voos  a  point  fait  oublier  t'outrase  dont  j'ai  k  roe  phundre, 
i'cspfae  que  voiu  m'ea  rendres  raiaon."  The  chevalier  wm  said  to 
OBploy  his  capital  in  petty  usury.. 


Sheridan,  like  Farquhar  in  a  previous  generation,  not  only 
dramatised  a  duel,  but  fought  two  himself.  Byron  thus  com- 
memorates the  bloodless  dud  between  Tom  Moore  and  Lord 

Jeffrejf. — 

"  Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  ever  eiorious  almoct  fatal  fray, 
When  Little's  Icadleas  pistols  met  the  cyje, 
And  Bow  Street  myrmidons  stood  laughinjg  by?" 

There  are  no  duds  in  Miss  Austen's  novels,  but  in  those  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  her  contemporary,  there  are  three  or  four. 
As  we  approach  the  19th  century  they  become  rarer  in  fiction. 
Thackeray's  novels,  indeed,  abound  in  duels.  "  His  royal  high- 
ness the  late  lamented  commander-in-chief  "  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  Major  Madnurdo,  as  a  man  who  had  conducted 
scores  of  affairs  for  his  acquaintanre  with  the  greatest  prudence 
and  skill;  and  Rawdon  Crawley's  duelling  pistols,  "  the  same 
which  I  shot  Captain  Marker,"  have  become  a  hoinehold  word. 
Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  who  depicts  contemporary  English 
life,  and  mostly  in  the  mid(Ue  classes,  in  all  his  numerous  works 
has  only  three;  and  George  Eliot  never  once  refen  to  a  dueL 
Tennyson,  using  a  poet's  privilege,  laid  the  scene  of  a  dud  in  the 
year  of  the  Crimean  Warj  but  be  echoes  the  spirit  of  the  times 
when  he  stigmatizes  "  the  Christless  code  that  must  have  life 
for  a  blow."  Browning,  who  ddiights  in  cases  of  consdence, 
has  given  admirably  the  double  mord  aspect  of  the  dud  in  his 
two  lyrics  enUUed  *'  Before  "  and  "  After." 

To  pass  from  fiction  to  fact  we  will  select  the  mtet  memorable 
English  dueb  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Lord  Byion  killed 
Mr  Cha worth  in  1765;  Charies  James  Fox  and  Mr  Adams  fought 
in  1779;  duke  of  York  and  Colond  Lennox,  1789;  William  Pitt 
and  George  Tiemey,  1 796;  George  Canning  and  Loifd  Castlereagh, 
1809;  Mr  Christie  killed  John  Scott,  editor  of  the  London 
Magatine,  i8ji;  duke  of  Wellington  and.  eari  of  Winchdsea, 
1829;  Mr  Roebuck  and  Mr  Black,  editor  of  Morning  Chronicle f 
1835;  Lord  Alvanlcy  and  a  son  of  Danid  O'Conndl  in  the  same 
year;  Eari  Cardigan  wounded  Captain  Tuckett,  was  tried  by 
his  peers,  and  acouitted  on  a  legal  quibble,  1840. 

llie  year  180B  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  duelling  in 
England.  Major  Campbell  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed 
for  killing  Captain  Boyd  in  a  dueL  In  this  case  it  is  true  that 
there  was  a  suspidon  of  foul  play;  but  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Blundell,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1813,  though  all  had  bcSen 
conducted  with  perfect  fairness,  the  surviving  prindpal  and  the 
seconds  were  all  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  tq- death, 
and,  although  the  royal  pardon  was  obtained,  they  were  all 
cashiered.  The  next  important  date  is  the  year  1843,  when 
public  attention  was  painfully  called  to  the  subject  by  a  dud  in 
which  Colond  Fawcett  wasshot  by  his  brother-in-law.  Lieutenant 
Monro.  The  survivor,  whose  career  was  thereby  blasted,  had, 
it  was  wdl  known,  gone  out  most  rductantly,  in  obedience  to  the 
then  prevailing  military  code.  A  full  account  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  prince  consort,  and  of  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  will  be  found  in  the 
Life  of  the  Prince  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  The  duke,  un- 
fortunatdy,  was  ix>t  an  unprejudiced  counsellor.  Not  only  had 
.he  been  out  himself,  but,  in  writing  to  Lord  Londonderry  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dud  between  the  marquess  and  Ensign 
Battier  in  1834,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  he  considered 
the  probabflity  of  the  Hussars  having  to  fight  a  dud  or  two  a 
matter  of  ix>  consequence.  In  the  previous  year  there  had  been 
formed  in  London  the  assodation  for  the  suppression  of  duelling. 
It  induded  leading  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  and 
di^tiffp"f**td  officen  of  both  services.  The  first  report,  issued 
in  1844,  gives  a  memorial  of  the  association  presented  to  Queen 
A^ctoria  through  Sir  James  Graham,  and  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (15th  of  March  X844)  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  the  secretary 
of  war,  announced  to  the  House  that  Her  Majesty  had  expressed 
hersdf  desirous  of  devising  some  expedient  by  which  the  barbarous 
practice  of  duelling  diould  be  as  much  as  possible  discouraged. 
In  the  same  debate  Mr  Turner  reckoned  the  number  of  duels 
fought  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  at  172,  of  which  91  had 
been  attended  with  fatal  results;  yet  in  only  two  of  these  cases 
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had  the  punishment  of  death  been  inflicted.  But  though  the 
proposal  of  the  prince  consort  to  establish  courts  of  honour  met 
with  no  favour,  yet  it  led  to  an  important  amendment  of  the 
articles  of  war  (April  1844).  The  98th  artideordains  that "  every 
person  who  shall  fight  or  promote  a  duel,  or  take  any  steps 
thereto,  or  who  shall  not  do  his  best  to  prevent  duel,  shall,  if 
an  officer,  be  cashiered,  or  suffer  such  other  penalty  as  a  general 
court-martial  may  award."  These  artides,  with  a  few  verbal 
changes,  were  incorporated  in  the  consolidated  Army  Act  of 
1879  (section  38),  which  is  still  in  force. 

In  the  German  army  duels  are  still  autlK>ri2ed  by  the  militaiy 
code  as  a  last  resort  in  grave  cases.  A  German  officer  who  is 
involved  in  a  difficulty  .with  another  is  bound  to 
fu,„»^_  notify  the  circumstance  to  a  council  of  honour  at  the 
latest  as  soon  as  he  has  dther  given  or  recdved  a 
challenge.  A  council  of  honour  consists  of  three  officers  of 
different  ranks  and  is  instructed,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a 
recondliation.  If  unsuccessful  it  must  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  duel  are  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  quarrd. 
Public  opinion  was  greatly  roused  by  a  tragic  dud  fought  by 
two  officers  of  the  reserve  in  1896;  and  the  German  emperor 
in  a  cabinet  order  of  1897,  confirmed  in  1901,  enforced  the 
regulation  of  the  military  court  of  honour,  and  gave  warning 
that  any  infringement  would  be  visited  with  the  full  penalties 
of  the  law.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  still  the  fact  that  a  German 
officer  who  is  not  prepared  to  accept  a  challenge  and  fight,  if  the 
opinion  of  his  regiment  demands  .it,  must  leave  the  service. 
The  German  penal  code  {Reichsstrafgesetgbuck,  pars,  xoi-xxo) 
only  punishes  a  dud  when  it  is  fought  with  lethal  weapons; 
and  much  controversy  has  raged  round  the  question  of  the 
Mensuren  or  students'  duds,  which,  as  being  conducted  with 
sharpened  rapiers,  have,  despite  the  precautions  taken,  in  the 
way  of  bandaging  the  vital  parts  of  the  body  which  a  cut  would 
reach,  to  reduce  the  risk  of  a  fatal  issue  to  a  minimum,  been 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire  to  fall  under  the 
head  of  duels,  and  as  such  to  be  punishable. 

The  Mensuren  (German  students'  duds)  above  referred  to 
are  frequently  misunderstood.  They  bear  little  resemblance, 
save  in  form,  to  the  dud  &  ouiranu,  and  should  rather  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  athletic  games,  in  which  the  overflow  of 
high  animal  spirits  in  young  Germany  finds  its  outleL  Hiese 
combats  are  indulged  in  prindpaUy  by  picked  representatives 
of  the  "  corps  "  (recognized  dul»),  and  according  to  the  position 
and  value  of  the  Schmisse  (cuts  which  have  landed)  points  are 
awarded  to  dther  side.  Formerly  these,  so-called  duds  could 
be  openly  indulged  in  at  most  universities  without  let  or  hind- 
rance. Gradually,  however,  the  academic  authorities  took 
cognizance  of  the  illegality  of  the  practice,  and  in  many  cases 
inflicted  punishment  for  the  offence.  Nowadays,  owing  to  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  reserving  to  the  common  law 
tribunals  the  power  to  deal  with  such  cases,  the  governing  bodies 
at  the  universities  have  only  a  disdplinary  control,  which  is 
exercised  at  the  various  seats  of  learning  in  various  degrees: 
in  some  the  practice  is  silently  tolerated,  or  at  most  visited  by 
reprimand;  in  others,  again,  by  rdegation  or  career — ^with  the 
resiilt  that  the  students  of  one  university  frequently  visit  another, , 
in  order  to  be  able  to  fight  out  their  battles  under  less  rigorous 
surveillance. 

Any  formal  discussion  of  the  morality  of  dudling  is,  in  England 
at  least,  happily  superfluous.  No  fashionable  vice  has  been  so 
unanimously  condenmed  both  by  moralists  and 
divines,  and  in  tradng  its  history  we  are  reminded 
of  the  words  of  Tadtus, "  in  dvitate  nostra  et  vetabitur 
semper  et  retinebitur."  Some,  however,  of  the  problems,  moral 
and  sodal,  which  it  suggests  may  be  shortly  noticed.  That 
dudling  flourished  so  long  in  En  j^nd  the  law  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
to  Uame  as  society.  It  was  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  duds 
were  at  first  a  form  of  legal  procedure  that  En^ish  law  has 
refused  to  take  cogdizance  of  private  duds.  A  dud  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  differs  nothing  from  an  ordinary  murder.  The 
greatest  English  legal  authorities,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
downwards,  «uch  as  Coke,  Bacon  and  Hale,  have  all  distinctly 


affirmed  this  interpretation  oi  the  law.  But  here  as  daewheie 
the  severity  of  the  penalty  defeated  its  own  object.  The  puUic 
consdence  revolted  against  a  Draconian  code  wbkh  made  no 
distinction  between  wilful  murder  and  a  deadly  a>mbat  wfaerdn 
each  party  consented  to -his  own  death  or  submitted  to  the 
risk  of  it.  No  jury  could  be  fotmd  to  convict  when  ooavictioa 
involved  in  the  same  penalty  a  Fox  or  a  Pitt  and  a  Turpin  or  a 
Brownrigg.  Such,  however,  was  the  conservatism  of  English 
publicists  that  Bentham  was  the  first  to  point  out  dearly  thK 
defect  of  the  law,  and  propose  a  remedy.  In  his  IntroimctieH 
to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legidation,  published  in  1789, 
Bentham  discxisses  the  subject  with  his  usual  Ixddness  and 
logical  precision.  In  his  exposition  of  the  absurdity  of  dudfiog 
considered  as  a  branch  of  penal  justice,  and  its  incffidency  as  a 
punishment,  he  only  restates  in  a  dearer  form  the  arguments 
of  Paley.  So  far  there  is  nothing  novd  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject.  But  he  soon  parts  company  with  the  Christian  moralist, 
and  proceeds  to  show  that  dudling  does,  however  ruddy  and 
imperfectly,  correct  and  repress  a  real  sodal  evil.  ''  It  entirely 
effaces  a  blot  which  an  insult  imprints  upon  the  honour.  Vulgar 
moralists,  by  a>ndemning  public  opinion  upon  this  point,  only 
confirm  the  fact."  He  then  points  out  the  true  rexncdy  for  the 
evil.  It  is  to  extend  the  same  legal  protection  to  offences 
against  honour  as  to  offences  against  the  person.  The  legal 
satisfactions  which  he  suggests  are  some  of  them  extremely 
grotesque.  Thus  for  an  insult  to  a  woman,  the  man  is  to  be 
dressed  in  a  woman's  clothes,  and  the  retort  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman.  But  the  prindple  indicated  is  a  sound 
one,  that  in  offences  against  honour  the  punishment  must  be 
analogous  to  the  injury.  Doubtless,  if  Bentham  were  now  alive, 
he  would  allow  that  the  necessity  for  sudi  a  scheme  of  legislatioa 
had  in  a  great  measure  passed  away.  That  duds  have  since 
become  extinct  is  no  doubt  principally  owing  to  sodal  changes, 
but  it  zhay  be  in  part  ascribed  to  improvements  in  legal  remedies 
in  the  sense  which  Bentham  indicated.  A  notable  instance  is 
Lord  Campbell's  Act  of  1843,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  a  new^Mper 
libd,  a  public  apology  coupled  with  a  pecuniary  payment  » 
allowed  to  bar  a  plea.  In  the  Indian  Code  there  are  spedd 
enactments  concerning  duelling, '  which  is  punishaUe  not  >s 
murder  but  as  homidde. 

Suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  for  the  cstaUish* 
ment  of  courts  of  honour,  but  the  need  of  such  tribunals  is  doubt- 
ful, while  the  objections  to  them  are  obvious.  The  present 
tendency  of  political  philosophy  is  to  contract  rather  than 
extend  the  province  of  law,  and  any  interference  with  sodd 
life  is  justly  resented.  Real  offences  against  reputation  are 
suffidently  punished,  and  the  rule  of  the  lawyers,  that  niexe 
scurrility  or  opprobrious  words,  whidi  ndther  of  thonsdves 
import  nor  are  attended  with  any  hurtful  effects,  are  not  punisb- 
able,  seems  on  the  whole  a  wise  one.  What  in  a  hi^ier  lank 
is  looked  upon  as  a  gross  insult  may  in  a  lower  rank  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  pleasantry  or  a  harmless  joke.  Among  the  lower 
orders  offences  against  honour  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist;  the 
learned  professions  have  each  its  own  tribunal  to  which  its 
members  are  amenable;  and  the  highest  ranks  of  sodety, 
however  imperfect  their  standard  of  morality  may  be,  are 
perfectly  competent  to  enforce  that  standard  by  means  of 
sodal  penalties  without  resorting  dther  to  trial  by  law  or  txid 
by  battle. 

The  dud,  which  in  a  barbarous  age  xnay  be  excused  as  "  a 
sort  of  wild  justice,"  was  condemned  by  Bacon  as  "  a  direa 
affront  of  law  and  tending  to  the  dissdutton  of  magistracy.'* 
It  survived  in  more  dvilized  times  as  a  dass  distinction  aiKi  as  aa 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  to  punish  viobtions  of  the  sodal  code. 
In  a  democratic  age  and  under  a  settled  government  it  is  doomed 
to  extinction,  libe  military  duds  of  the  European  continent* 
and  the  so-called  American  dud,  where  the  lot  deddes  which  of 
the  two  parties  shall  end  his  life,  are  singular  survivals.  For  real 
offences  against  reputation  law  will  provide  a  sufficient  tcmedy. 
The  learned  professions  will  have  each  its  own  tribunal  to  whicfa 
its  members  are  amenable.  Sodal  stigma  is  at  once  a  surer  and 
a  juster  defence  against  conduct  unworthy  of  a  gentlanan«    YfX 
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the  duel  dies  hard,  and  even  to-day  it  is  approved  or  palliated  by 
some  notable  publicists  and  professors  in  France  and  Germany. 
M.  H.  Marion  {La  Grande  EncychpidU),  in  an  article  strongly 
a>ndemnatory  of  duels,  still  holds  that  the  wrongdoer  is  bound 
to  accept  a  chaUenge,  though  he  may  not  take  the  o£fensive, 
and  further  allows  that  obligatory  duels  may  be  the  only  way 
of  evoking  a  sense  of  honour  and  of  maintaining  discipline  in 
the  army.  Dr  Paulsen  goes  much  further,  and  not  only  defends 
the  duels  of  university  students  {Menntren)  as  an  encouragement 
of  physical  exercise,  a  proof  of  courage  and  a  protest  of  worth 
against  wealth,  but  maintains  generally  that  the  duel  should  be 
retained  as  an  expedient  in  those  exceptional  cases  when  a  man 
cannot  bring  himself  to  drag  before  a  law  court  the  outrage  done 
to  his  personal  honour.  But  in  such  cases  Dr  Paulsen  would  have 
the  courts  hold  the  injured  person  scathless,  whether  he  be 
challenger  or  challenged,  and  visit  the  aggressor  with  condign 
punishment 
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DUEMIIA  (Span,  duefla,  a  married  lady  or  mistress,  Lat. 
domina),  specifically  the  chief  lady-in-wailing  upon  the  queen  of 
Spain.  The  word  is  more  widely  applied,  however,  to  an  elderly 
laidy  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  households  (holding  a  position 
midway  between  a  governess  and  companion)  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  young  girls  of  the  family;  and  "duenna "  is  thus 
used  in  En^ish  as  a  synonym  for  chaperon  (q.v.)* 

DUET  (an  adaptation  of  the  Ital.  duetto,  from  Lat.  duOf  two), 
a  term  in  music  for  a  composition  for  two  performers,  both  either 
vocal  or  instrumental.  The  term  is  not  properly  applied  to  a 
composition  for  one  voice  and  one  instrument,  the  latter  being 
regarded  as  an  accompaniment,  though  in  the  modem  evolution 
of  this  latter  fonn  of  composition  it  often  has  the  same  character. 
Both  parts  must  be  of  equal  importance;  if  one  is  subordinated 
to  the  other  it  becomes  an  accompaniment  and  the  work  ceases 
to  be  a  duet.  Instrumental  duets  are  written  either  for  two 
different  instruments,  such  as  Mozart's  ducts  for  violin  and 
piano,  or  for  two  similar  instruments.  Duets  written  for  the 
pianoforte  are  either  for  two  performers  on  two  separate  instru- 
ments or  for  two  performers  on  the  same  instrument,  when  they 
are  termed  "  duets  d  quatre  mains." 

DUPiURB*  JULES  ARMAND  STANISLAS  (179S-1881), 
French  statesman,  was  bom  at  Saujon  (Charente-Inf^rieure)  on 
the  4th  of  December  1 798.  He  became  an  advocate  at  Bordeaux, 
where  he  won  a  great  reputation  by  his  oratorical  gifts,  but  soon 
abandoned  law  for  politics,  and  in  1834  was  elected  deputy. 
In  1839  he  became  minister  of  public  works  in  the  Soult  ministry, 
and  succeeded  in  freeing  railway  constmction  in  France  from 
the  obstacles  which  till  then  had  hampered  it.  Losing  office 
in  1840,  Dufaure  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  frankly  accepted 
the  Republic,  and  joined  the  party  of  moderate  republicans. 
On  October  13th  he  became  minister  of  the  interior  under  G. 
Cavaignac,  but  retired  on  the  latter's  defeat  in  the  presidential 
election.  During  the  Second  Empire  Dufaure  abstained  from 
public  life,  and  practised  at  the  Paris  bar  with  such  success  that 
be  was  elected  bdlonnier  in  1862.    In  1863  he  succeeded  to 


Pasquier's  seat  in  the  French  Academy.  In  1871.  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  Thiers 
was  elected  President  of  the  Republic.  .  Dufaure  became  the 
minister  of  justice  as  chief  of  the  party  of  the  "  left-centre," 
and  his  tenure  of  office  was  distinguished  by  the  passage  of  the 
jury-law.  In  1873  he  fell  with  Thiers,  but  in  1875  resumed  his 
former  post  under  L.  J.  Buffet,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  9th 
of  Mardi  1876  as  president  of  the  council.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  life  senator.  On  December  the  1 2th  he  withdrew 
from  the  ministry  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  republicans  of  the 
left  in  the  chamber  and  of  the  conservatives  in  the  senate. 
After  the  check  which  the  conservatives  received  on  the  x6th  of 
May  he  returned  to  power  on  the  24th  of  December  1877.  Early 
in  1879  Dufaure  took  part  in  compelling  the  resignation  of  Marsh^ 
MacMahon,  but  immediately  afterwards  (zst  Febmary),wom  out 
by  opposition,  he  himself  retired.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
28th  of  June  x88x. 
See  G.  Picot,  M.  Dttfaure,  sanedses  discoursiJ^Bxa,  1883). 

DUFF.  ALEXANDER  (X806-X878),  Scottish  missionary  in 
India,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  April  x8o6;  at  Auchnahyle  in  the 
parish  of  Moulin,  Perthshire.  At  St.  Andrews  University  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Dr  Chalmers.  He  then  accepted 
an  offer  made  by  the  foreign  mission  committee  of  the  general 
assembly  to  become  their  first  missionary  to  India.  He  was 
ordained  in  August  1829,  and  started  at  once  for  India,  but  was 
twice  shipwrecked  before  he  reached  Calcutta  in  May  1830, 
and  lost  all  his  books  and  other  property.  Making  Calcutta  the 
base  of  his  operations,  he  at  once  identified  himself  with  a  policy 
which  had  far-reaching  results.  Up  to  this  time  Protestant 
missions  in  India  had  been  successful  only  in  reaching  low-caste 
and  outcaste  peoples,  (larticularly  in  Tinevelly  and  south  Travan- 
core.  The  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  communities  had  been 
practically  untouched.  Duff  saw  that,  to  reach  these  com- 
munities, educational  must  take  the  place  of  evangelizing 
methods,  and  he  devised  the  policy  of  an  educational  mission. 
The  success  of  his  work  had  the  effect  (i)  of  altering  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  India  in  matters  of  education,  ( 2)  of  securing 
the  recognition  of  education  as  a  missionary  agency  by  Christian 
churches  at  home,  and  (3)  of  securing  entrance  for  Christian  ideas 
into  the  minds  of  high-caste  Hindus.  He  first  opened  an  English 
school  in  which  the  Bible  was  the  centre  of  the  school  work,  and 
along  with  it  all  kinds  of  seadar  knowledge  were  taught  from 
the  rudiments  upwards  to  a  university  standard.  The  English 
language  was  used  on  the  ground  that  it  was  destined  to  be  the 
great  instrument  of  higher  education  in  India,  and  also  as  giving 
the  Hindu  the  key  of  Western  knowledge.  The  school  soon  began 
to  expand  into  a  missionary  coUege,  and  a  government  minute  was 
adopted  on  the  7th  of  March  1835,  to  the  effect  that  in  higher 
edupation  the  object  of  the  British  government  should  be  the 
promotion  of  European  science  and  literature  among  the  natives 
of  India,  and  that  all  funds  appropriated  for  purposes  of  education 
would  be  best  employed  on  English  education  alone.  Duff 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  question,  entitled  "  A  New  Era  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  India."  He  returned  home 
in  1834  broken  in  health,  but  succeeded  in  securing  the  approval 
of  his  church  for  his  educational  plans,  and  also  in  arousing  much 
interest  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 

In  1840  he  returned  to  India.  In  the  previous  year  the  earl 
of  Auckland, governor-general,  had  yielded  to  the  "Orientalists" 
who  opposed  Duff,  and  adopted  a  policy  which  was  a  compromise 
between  the  two.  At  the  Disruption  of  1843  Duff  sided  with 
the  Free  Church,  gave  up  the  college  btiildings,  with  all  their 
effects,  and  with  unabated  courage  set  to  work  to  provide  a  new 
institution.  He  had  the  support  of  Sir  James  Outram  and  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  and  the  encouragement  of  seeing  a  new  band 
of  converts,  including  several  young  men  of  high  caste.  In  1844 
Viscount  Hardinge  opened  government  appointments  to  all 
who  had  studied  in  institutions  similar  to  Duff's  foundation. 
In  the  same  year  Duff  took  part  in  founding  the  Calcutta  Retievr, 
of  which  from  1845  to  1849  he  was  editor.  In  1849  he  returned 
home.  He  was  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  assembly  in  185^ 
He  gave   evidence   before    various    Indian    committees 
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parliament  on  matters  of  education.  This  led  to  an  important  des- 
patch by  Viscount  Halifax,  president  of  the  board  of  control,  to 
the  marquess  of  Dalhousie,  the  governor-general,  authorizing  an 
educational  advance  in  primary  and  seoondajy  schools,,  the 
provision  of  technical  and  scientific  teaching,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  girls. 

In  1854  Dufi  visited  the  United  States,  where  what  is  now 
New  York  University  gave  him  tlie  degree  of  LL.D.;  he  was 
already  P.D.  •  of.  Aberdeen.  In  1856  he  returned  to  India, 
where  the  mutiny  soon  broke  out;  his  descriptive  letters  were 
collected  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Indian  Mutiny ,  its  Causes  and 
Results  (1858).  Duff  gave  mudi  thougjht  and  time  to  the 
university  of  Calcutta,  whidi  owes  its  examination  system  a^d 
the  prominence  given  to  physical  sciences  to  his  influence.  In 
1863  Sir  Charles  Treveljran  offered  lum  the  post  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University,  but  his  health  compelled  hin\  to  leave  India. 
As  a  memorial  of  his  "work  the  Duff  Hall  was  erected  in  the  centre 
of  th^  educational  buildings  of  Calcutta;  and  a  fund  of  £xx,ooo 
was  raised  for  his  disposal,  the  capital  of  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  used  for  invalided  missioikaries  of  his  own  church.  In  1864 
Duff  visited  South  Africa,  and  on  his  return  became  convener 
of  the  foreign  missions .  committee  of  the  Free  Church*  He 
raised  £10,000  to  endow  a  missionary  chair  at  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  and  himself  became  first  professor.  Among  other 
miss^nary  labours  of  his  later  years,  he  helped  the  Free  Church 
jnission  on  Lake  Nyassa,  travelled  to  Syria  to  inspect  a  mission 
at  Lebanon,  and  assisted  Lady  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Polwarth 
to  establish  the  Gordon  Memorial  Mission  in  Natal:  In  1873 
the  Free  Chiurch  was  threatened  with  a  schism  owing  to  negotia- 
tions for  union  with  the  United  Presbyteriau  Church.  Duff 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  guided  the  chiuxJi  happily  through 
this  crisis.  He  also  took  part  in  forming  the  alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  system.  He  died  on  the 
xath  of  February  1878.  By  his  will  he  devoted  Us  personal 
property  to  found  a  lectureship  on  foreign  missions  on  the  model 
of  the  Bampton  Lectures. 

Sec  his  Ltfe,  by  Geoigc  Smith  (2  vols.).  <D.  Mn.) 

DUFFERIN  AND  AVA.  FREDERICK  TEMPLE  HAMILTON- 
TEMPLB-BLACKWOOD,  iST  Marquess  op  (1826-1902),  British 
diplomatist,  son  of  Price  Blackwood,  4th  Baron  Dufferin,  was 
born  at  Florence,  Italy,  on  the  2xst  of  June  X826.  'The  Irish 
Blackwoods  were  of  <^d  Scottish  stock,^  tracing  their  descent 
back  to  the  X4th  century.  John  Blackwood  of  Bangor  (xsqx- 
X663),  the  ancestor  of  the  Irish  line,  made  a  fortune  and  acquired 
landed  property  in  county  Down,  and  his  great-grandson  Robert 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1763.  Sir  Robert's  son,  Sir  John, 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Hamiltons,  earls  of  ClanbrassU  and 
viscounts  of  Clandeboye  ("clan  of  yellow  Hugh")>  &nd  thus 
brought  into  the  family  a  large  property  in  the  borough  of 
KiUyleagh  and  barony  of  Dufferin,  county  Down.  Sir  J6hn 
Blackwood  (d.  1799)  declined  a  peerage,  and  so  did  his  heir 
James  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  but  the  Irish  title  of  Baroness 
Dufferin  was  conferred  (x8oo)  on  Sir  John's  widow,  and  James 
(d.  X836)  succeeded  as  second  baron  in  1808.  His  brother  Hans 
(d.  1839)  became  third  baron,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Temple  (a  descendant  of  the  Temples  of  Stowe)  was  the  father 
of  Price  Blackwood,  4th  baron.  Among  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  family  was  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  Bart. 
(1770-X832) — ^a  brother  of  James  and  Han»^-one  of  Nelson's 
captains,  who  commanded  the  "Euryaltis"  at  Trafalgar. 
Price  Blackwood,  too,  was  in  the  Navy;  his  marriage  in  1825 
«ith  Helen  Selina  Sheridan,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
granddaughter  of  Richard  JSrinsley  Sheridan,  the  dramatist  and 
politician,  was  against  his  parents'  wishes,  but  his  young  wife's 
talents  and  beauty  soon  won  them  over. 

Frederick  went  to  Eton  (X839-X843)  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  (1845-X847),  where  he  took  a  pass  school  and  was 
President  of.  the  Union.  His  father  died  in  1841,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother — one  of  three  unusually  accomplished 

*One  branch  of  the  Blackwood  family  emigrated  to  France; 
the  head  of  this  line  being  Adam  Blackwood  (d.  161^),  jurist,  poet 
i  divine^  and  senator  ol  the  preaidial  court  of  Poitiers. 


sisters,  the  other  two  being  the  duchess  of  ScAaenet  and  Kts 
Norton  ig.v.) — was  very  marked  on  his  mental  development; 
she  lived  till  1867  and  h  commemorated  by  the  "  Helen's  Tower  ** 
erected  by  her  son  in  her  honour  at  Clandeboye  (the  Irish  seat 
of  the  Blackwoods)  in  x86x,  and  adorned  with  epigraphical 
verses  written  by  Teimyson,  Browning  and  others.  On  leaving 
Oxford  Lord  Dufferin  busied  himself  for  some  Uttle  while  with 
the  management  of  his  Irish  estates.  In  1846-1848  he  was 
active  In  relieving  the  distress  in  Ireland  due  to  the  famine,  and 
he  was  always  generotis  and  liberal  in  his  relations  with  his 
tenants.  In  1855  he  already  advocated  compcxtsatioD  for 
disturbance  and  for  improvements;  but  while  supporting 
reasonable  reform,  he  demanded  jtistice  for  the  landowners. 
In  later  years  (x868-x88i)  he  wrote  much.  In  <9position  to 
J.  S.  Mill,  on  bdudf  of  Irish  landlordism,  and,  when  Gladstone 
adopted  Home  Rule,  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  been  attached 
throughout  his  career  to  the  Liberal,  party,  regarded  the  new 
policy  as  fatal  both  to  Ireland  and  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
though,  being  then  an.ambassador,  he  took.no  public  part  in 
opposing  it. 

Starting  with  every  personal  and  social  advantage,  1x>rd 
Dufferin  quickly  became  a  favourite  both  at  Court  and  in  London 
Bodety;  and  in  1849  he  was  made  a  lord-in-waiting.  In  political 
life  he  followed  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in  x8so  was  furtlwr 
attached  to  the  party  by  being  created  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Baron  Clandeboye.  In  1855  Lord  John  Russdl 
took  him  as  attach^  on  his  sp^al  mission  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference. Meanwhile  Lord  Dufferin  was  enlarging  his  expcxicnce 
by  foreign  travel,  and  in  x8s6  he  went  on  a  yachting-tour  to 
Iceland,  which  he  described  with  much  hiunour  and  graphic 
power  in  his  successful  book.  Letters  from  High  LatUudts;  thb 
volume  made  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  though  his  oxdy  other 
purely  literary  publication  was  his  manorial  edition  (X894)  of 
his  mother's  Poems  and  Verses.  In  x86o  Lord  John  Russdl  sent 
him  as  British  representative  on  a  joint  commission  of  the  powers 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Lebanon  (Syria), 
where  the  massacres  of  Christian  Maroiiltes  by  the  Mussulman 
Druses  had  residted  in  the  landing  of  a  French  force  and  the 
possibility  of  a  French  occupation.  Lord  Dufferin  was  asaociatcd 
with  French,  Russian,  Prussian  and  Turkish  colleagues,  and  lus 
dl^cidt  diplomatic  position  was  made  none  the  less  delicate  by 
his  conscientious  endeavour  to  be  just  to  all  parties.  Even  if  he 
had  not  satisfied  himself  that  the  Mahommedans  were  by  no 
means  wholly  to  blame,  the  question  of  punishment  was  in  any 
case  complicated  by  the  problem  of  future  administration.  His 
own  proposal  to  put  the  whole  Syrian  province  under  a  responsible 
governor,  appointed  by  the  sultan  for  a  term  of  years,  with 
unfettered  jurisdiction,  was  rejected;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed 
to  place  a  Christian  governor,  subordinate  to  the  Porte,  over 
the  Lebanon  district,  and  to  set  up  local  administrative  councOs. 
In  May  x86x  the  French  forces  departed,  and  Lord  Dufferin 
was  thanked  for  his  services  by  the  govenmient. 

In  X862  he  married  Hariot,  daughter  of  Captain  A.  Rowan 
Hamilton,  of  KiUyleagh  Castle,  Down.  He  held  successivdy 
the  posts  of  undcr-secretary  for  India  (x864-x866)  and  uztder- 
secretary  for  war  (x866)  in  Lord  Palmerston's  and  Earl  RusseU's 
ministries;  and  he  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
outside  the  cabinet,  under  Mr  Gladstone  (x868-x872).  In  1871 
he  was  created  earl  of  Dufferin. 

In  187 2  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada.  There 
his  tact  and  personsil  charm  and  genial  hospitality  were  invalu- 
able. He  had  already  become  known  as  a  powerful  and  graceful 
orator,  and  a  man  of  culture  and  political  distinction;  and  his 
abilities  were  brilliantly  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  newly  united  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  At  a 
time  when  a  weak  or  unattractive  governor-general  might  easily 
have  damaged  the  imperial  conncxion.he  admittedly  strengthened 
and  consolidated  it.  Lord  Dufferin  left  Canada  In  1878,  and  in 
X879,  rather  to  the  annoyance  of  his  old  party  leader,  be  accepted 
from  the  conservative  prime  minister.  Lord  Beaconsfidd,  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  to  Russia.  At  St  Petersburg  be 
did  useful  diplomatic  work  for  a  couole  of  years,  and  then,  in 
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i88Xr  W9B  tmisfemd  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador  to 
Turkey.  He  was  soon  involved  in  the  negotiations  connected 
with  Uie  situation  in  Egypt  caused  by  Arabics  revolt  and  the 
intervention  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  Lord  Dufferin's  task  to 
arrange  matters  at  Constantinople,  so  that  no  international 
friction  should  be  created  by  any  inconvenient  assertion  by  the 
sultan  of  his  position  as  suzerain,  while  it  was  also  necessary 
to  avoid  offending  either  the  sultan  or  the  other  powers  by  any 
appearance  of  ignoring  their  ri^ts.  He  was  considerably  hdped 
by  Turkish  ineptitude,  and  by  the  accomplished  fact  of  British 
military  successes  in  Egypt,  but  his  own  diplomacy  was  respon- 
sible for  securing  the  necessaiy  freedom  of  action  for  t])p  British 
government. 

From  October  1883  to  May  1885  he  was  himself  in  Egypt  as 
British  commissioner  to  report  on  a  scheme  of  reorganization; 
and  his  recommendations—drawn  up  in  a  somewhat  elaborate 
State  paper— formed  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  reforms.  In 
1884  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  India,  succeeding  Lord  Ripon, 
whose  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  natives  had  created  a  good  deal  of 
antagonism  among  the  officials  and  the  Anglo-Indian  community. 
Lord  Dufferin,  thou^  agreeing  in  the  main  with  Lord  Ripon's 
policy,  was  excellently  fitted  for  the  task  of  restoring  confidence 
without  producing  any  undesirable  reaction,  and  in  domestic 
affairs  hb  viceroyalty  was  a  period  of  substantial  progress,  in 
the  reform  of  the  evils  of  land  tenure  and  in  other  directions. 
He  was  responsible  also  for  initiating  stable  relations  with 
Afghanistan,  and  settling  the  crisis  with  Russia  arising  out  of 
the  Panjdch  incident  (1885),  which  led  to  the  delimitation  of  the 
north-west  frontier  (1887).  The  most  striking  event  of  his 
administration  was,  however,  the  annexation  of  Burma,  resulting 
from  the  Burmese  War  of  1885;  and  this  procured  him,  on  his 
resignation,  the  title  of  marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  (x888). 
His  viceroyalty  was  also  memorable  for  Lady  Dufferin's  work, 
and  the  starting  of  a  fund  called  by  her  name,  for  providing 
better  medical  treatment  for  native  women.  In  x88is  he  was 
made  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  in  1892  he  was  promoted  to  be 
ambassador  in  Paris,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  1896,  when  he 
retired  from  the  public  service. 

Lord  Dufferin  was  one  of  the  most  admired  public  servants 
of  his  time.  A  man  of  great  natural  gifts,  he  had  a  special  talent 
for  diplomacy,  though  he  has  no  daim  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  statesmen.  He  was  remarkable  for  tact  and  amiability, 
and  had  a  florid  and  rather  elaborately  literary  style  of  oratory, 
which  also  characterized  his  despatches  and  reports.  For 
purposes  of  ceremony  his  courtliness,  dignity  and  charm  of 
manner  were  invaluable,  and  both  in  public  and  in  private  life 
be  was  a  conspicuous  "  great  gentleman."  His  last  years,  spent 
mainly  at  his  Irish  home,  were  clouded  by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son,  the  earl  of  Ava,  at  Ladysmith  in  the  Boer  War  (1900), 
and  by  business  troubles.  He  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  become 
chairman  in  1897  of  the  "  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corpora- 
tion," a  financial  company  which  most  good  judges  in  the  dty 
of  London  thought  to  be  too  much  in  the  hands  of  its  managing 
director,  Mr  Whitaker  Wright,  whose  methods  had  been  a  good 
deal  critidzed.  At  last  there  came  a  complete  crash,  and  an 
exposure  before  the  liquidator,  which  ultimatdy  led  to  Mr 
Whitaker  Wright's  trial  for  fraud  in  1904,  and  his  suidde  within 
the  predncts  of  the  court  on  being  found  guilty.  Lord  Dufferin 
did  not  live  to  see  this  final  catastrophe.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  were  stiU  under  investigation  in  bankruptcy  when, 
on  the  X3th  of  February  1902,  he  died.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  two  or  three  years,  but,  having  once  become  chairman 
of  the  '*  London  and  Globe,"  he  had  insisted  upon  standing  by 
his  cdleagues  when  dlfficidtics  arose.  Incautious  as  he  had 
been  in  accepting  the  position,  no  reflections  were  fdt  to  be 
passible  on  Lord  Dufferin's  personal  honour;  he  was  a  serious 
loser  by  the  faflure,  and  he  had  followed  his  predecessor  in  the 
diairmanship,  I'Ord  Loch,  in  confiding  too  wholly  in  the  masterful 
pcTsoncJity  of  Mr  Wright.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
second  son  Terence  (b.  x866). 

The  official  Lift  of  Lord  Dufferin,  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  appeared 
in  1905.    There  are  two  Canadian  bistoriea  of  his  Canadian  adminis- 


tration, one  by  George  Stewart  (1878J,  the  other  by  W.  Lcggo  (1^78): 
Lady  Dufferin  brought  out  Our  Vtceregal  Lift  in  India  in  1880,  and 
My  Canadian  JounuU  in  1 891.  See  also  the  articles  on  fWoiA: 
llulory;  Canada:  History;  and  Egypt:  History.  (H.  Cu.) 

DUFF-GOROON,  LUCIB  (X82X-X869),  English* woman'  of 
letters,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Austin  (q.v.),  was  bom  on 
the  34th  of  June  182 x.  Her  chief  playfellows  as  a  child  were 
her  cousin,  Henry  Reeve,  and  John  Stuart  MQl,  who  lived  next 
door  in  Queen  Square,  London.  In  X834  the  Austins  went  to 
Boulogne,  and  at  table  d'h6te  Lude  found  hexself  next  to  Hdnrich 
Heine.  The  poet  and  the  little  girl  became  fast  friends,  and  years 
afterwards  she  contributed  to  Lord  Houghton's  Monographs 
Personal  and  Social  a  touching  acootmt  of  a  renewal  of  thdr 
friendship  when  Heine  lay  dying  in  Paris.  Her  parents  went  to 
Malta  in  1836,  and  Lude  Austin  was  left  in  England  at  school, 
but  her  unconventional  education  made  the  restrictions  of  a 
giris'  school  exceedin^y  irksome.  She  showed  her  independence 
of  character  by  joining  the  English  Church,  though  this  step 
was  certain  to  cause  pain  to  her  parents,  who  were  Unitarians, 
and  to  many  of  her  friends.  She  married  in  X840  Sir  Alexander 
Duff-Gordon  (x8xx->x872).  With  her  mother's  beauty  she  bad 
inherited  her  social  gifts,  and  she  gathered  round  her  a  brilliant 
drde  of  friends.  George  Meredith  has  analysed  and  described 
her  extraordinary  success  as  a  hostess,  and  the  process  by  which 
she  reduced  too  ardent  admirers  to  "happy  crust-mux\^hiog 
devotees."  "  In  England,  in  her  day,"  he  says,  "  while  health 
was  with  her,  there  was  one  house  where  men  and  women  .con- 
versed. When  that  house  perforce  was  dosed,  a  light  had  gone 
out  in  our  country."  After  her  father's  death,  she  fell  into  weak 
health  and  was  obb'ged  to  seek  sunnier  climes.  She  went  in 
x86o  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  later  to  Egypt,  where  she 
died  on  the  X4th  of  July  X869.  She  had  translated  among  other 
works  Ancient  Grecian  Mythology  (X839)  ^rom  the  Gennan  of 
Niebuhr;  Mary  SckweidUr;  The  Amber  Witch  (1844)  from  the 
German  of  WUhelm  Mdnhold;  and  SleUa  and  Vanessa  (1850) 
from  the  French  of  A.  F.  L.  de  Wailly.  Her  Letters  from  the 
Cape  (X862-X863)  appeared  in  x86s;  and  in  1865  her  Letters 
from  Egypt,  edited  by  her  mother,  attracted  much  attention. 
Last  Letters  from  Egypt  (1875)  contained  a  memoir  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs  Janet  Ross.  Lady  Duff-Gordon  won  the  hearts 
of  her  Arab  dependents  and  ndghbours.  She  doctored  their 
sick,  taught  thdr  children,  and  sympathized  with  their  sorrows. 

The  Liters  from  Egypt  were  not  originally  published  in  a  complete 
form.  A  fuller  edition  than  had  before  be«i  possible,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Geocge  Meredith,  was  edited  in  1902  by  Mrs  Janet  Rots. 
See  alto  Mrs  Rott't  Three  Generations  of  Englishwomen  (1866). 

DUFFTOWN,  a  munldpal  and  police  burgh  of  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  on  Uie  Fiddich,  64  m.  W.N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the 
Great  North  of  Sa>tland  railway.  Pop.  (z90x)  X823.  It  dates 
from  X817  and  bears  the  name  of  its  founder,  James  Duff,  4th 
earl  of  Fife.  Although  planned  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a 
square  and  tower  in  the  middle,  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  not 
straight,  the  constructor  holdiiig  the  ingenious  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  little  towns  from  bdng  taken  in  at  a  glance, 
their  streets  should  be  crooked.  The  leading  industries  are  lime- 
works  and  distilleries,  the  water  bdng  spedally  fitted  for  the 
making  of  whisky.  The  town  has  considerable  repute  as  a  health 
resort,  owing  partly  to  its  devation  (737  ft.)  and  partly  to  the 
natural  charms  of  the  district.  The  parish  of  Mortlach,  in  which 
Dufftown  is  situated,  is  rich  in  archaeological  and  historical 
assodation^.  What  is  called  the  Stone  of  Mortlach  is  tradition- 
ally believed  to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  success 
of  Malcolm  H.  over  the  Danes  in  xoxo.  The  three  large  stones 
known  as  "  The  King's  Grave,"  a  hill-fort,  and  cairns  are  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary.  The  old  church  of  Mortlach,  though 
restored  and  almost  renewed,  still  contains  some  lancet  windows 
and  a  round-headed  doorway,  besides  monuments  dating  from 
14x7.  A  portion  of  old  Balvenie  Castle,  a  ruin.  Is  considered 
to  be  of  I^ctish  origin,  bu^  most  of  it  is  in  the  Scots  Baronial. 
It  has  assodations  with  Alexander  Stewart,  eari  of  Buchan  and 
lord  of  Badenoch  (X343-Z40S),  son  of  Robert  H.,  whose  ruffianly 
conduct  in  El^nshire  earned  him  the  designation  of  the  Wolf  <^ 
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Badenoch,  the  G>myiis,  the  Dou^aaes  (to  whom  it  gave  the  title 
of  baron  in  the  zsth  century),  the  Stuarts  and  the  Duffs.  The 
new  castle,  an  uninteresting  building,  was  erected  in  1724  by 
the  earl  of  Fife,  and  though  untenanted  is  maintained  in  repair. 
Two  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Dufftown  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Auchin- 
down,  finely  situated  on  a  limestone  crag,  300  ft.  high,  of  which 
three  sides  are  washed  by  the  Fiddich  and  the  fourth  was  pro- 
tected by  a  moat  It  dates  from  the  nth  century,  and  on<% 
belonged  to  the  Ogilvies,  from  whom  it  passed  in  1535  to  the 
Gordons.  The  Gothic  hall  with  rows  of  fluted  pillars  is  in  fair 
preservation.  Ben  Rinnes  (2755  ft)  and  several  other  hills  of 
lesser  altitude  all  lie  within  a  few  miles  of  Dufftown.  About 
4  m.  to  the  N.  W.  is  Craigellachie — Gaelic  for  "  the  rock  of  ^arm  " 
— (pop.  454),  on  the  confines  of  Elginshire.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Spey  amidst  scenery  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  slogan  of  the 
Grants  is  "  Stand  fast  Craigellachie  I"  The  place  has  become  an 
important  junction  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway 
system. 

DUFFY,  SIR  CHARLES  GAVAN  (1816-1903),  Irish  and 
colonial  politician,  was  born  in  Monaghan,  Ireland,  on  the  i3lh 
of  April  1 8 16.  At  an  early  age  he  became  connected  with  the 
press,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  (1842)  of  the  Naiion,  a  Dublin 
weekly  which  was  remarkable  for  its  talent,  for  its  seditious 
tendencies,  and  for  the  fire  and  spirit  of  its  political  poetry. 
In  1844  Duffy  was  included  in  the  same  indictment  with 
O'Connell,  and  shared  his  conviction  in  Dublin  and  his  acquittal 
by  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a  point  of  law.  His  ideas,  neverthe- 
less, were  too  revolutionary  for  O'ConncU;  a  schism  took  place 
in  1846,  and  Duffy  united  himself  to  the  "  Young  Ireland  " 
party.  He  was  tried  for  treason-felony  in  1848,  but  the  jury 
were  xmable  to  agree.  Duffy  continued  to  agitate  in  the  press 
and  in  parliament,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1852,  but  his 
failure  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants upon  the  land  question  determined  him  in  1856  to  emigrate 
to  Victoria.  There  he  became  in  1857  minister  of  public  works, 
and  after  an  active  political  career,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
was  prime  minister  from  1871  to  1873,  when  he  was  knighted, 
he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1877,  being 
made  K.C.M.G.  in  the  same  year.  In  1880  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  Europe,  residing  mostly  in  the  south  of  France, 
He  published  The  Bailad  Poetry  of  Ireland  (1845),  several  works 
on  Irish  history,  Conversations  with  CarlyU  (1892),  Memoirs 
(1898),  &c.  In  1891  he  became  first  president  of  the  Irish 
Literary  Society.  He  was  married  three  times,  his  third  wife 
dying  in  1889.     He  died  on  the  9th  of  February  1903. 

DUFOUR.  WILHELH  HHNRICH  [Guillauue  Hensx] 
(1787-1875),  Swiss  general,  was  bom  at  Constance  of  Genevese 
parents  temporarily  in  exile,  on  the  xsth  of  September  1787. 
In  1807  he  went  to  the  £cole  ]?oly technique  at  Paris,  Switzerland 
being  then  under  French  rule,  taking  the  140th  place  only  in 
his  entrance  examination.  By  two  years'  dose  study  he  so 
greatly  improved  his  position  that  he  was  ranked  fifth  in  the 
exit  examination.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  school  he 
received  a  commission  in  the  engineers,  and  was  sent  to  serve 
in  Corfu,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  attained  the  rank  of  captian,  and  was  employed 
in  raising  fortifications  at  Grenoble.  After  the  peace  tJiat 
followed  Waterloo  he  resumed  his  status  as  a  Swiss  citizen, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  military  service  of  his  native  land. 
From  1819  to  1830  he  was  chief  instructor  in  the  military  school 
of  Thun,  which  had  been  foimded  mainly  through  his  instru- 
mentality. Among  other  distinguished  foreign  pupils  he  in- 
structed Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  emperor  of  the  French. 
In  1827  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  commanded 
the  Federal  army  in  a  series  of  field  manoeuvres.  In  183 1  he 
became  chief  of  the  staff,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster-general.  Two  years  later  the  diet  conunissioned 
him  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  complete  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Switzerland.  He  had  already  made  a  cadastral 
survey  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  published  a  map  of  the 
canton  on  the  scale  of  Tsiup-  The  larger  work  occupied  thirty- 
two  years,  and  was  accomplished  with  complete  success.    The 


map  in  25  sheets  on  the  scale  of  nn^jn  was  published  at  intemb 
between  1842  and  1865,  and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  carto> 
graphy.  In  recognition  of  the  ability  with  which  Dufoor  had 
carried  out  his  task,  the  Federal  Council  in  1868  ordered  the 
highest  peak  of  Monte  Rosa  to  be  named  Dofour  Spitze.  In 
X847  Dufour  was  made  general  of  the  Federal  Army,  which 
was  employed  in  reducing  the  revolted  Catholic  cantons.  The 
quickness  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  performed  the 
painful  task,  and  the  wise  moderation  with  which  be  treated  his 
vanquished  fellow-countr3rmen,  were  acknowledged  by  a  gift  of 
60,000  francs  from  the  diet  and  various  honours  from  different 
cities  and  cantons  of  the  confederaton.  In  politics  he  belonged 
to  the  moderate  conservati^w  P^rty,  and  he  consequently  lost 
a  good  deal  of  his  popularity  in  1848.  In  1864  he  presided  over 
the  international  conference  which  framed  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion as  to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  &c 
He  died  on  the  Z4th  of  July  1875.  His  De  la  fortificaiion  per- 
manente  (1850)  is  an  important  and  original  contribution  to  the 
science  of  fortification,  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  Miwunrt 
sur  VarliUerie  des  anciens  ti  sur  celle  du  moyendge  (1840),  Manad 
de  tactique  pour  les  officiers  de  touies  armes  (1842),  and  varioos 
other  works  in  military  science.  His  memoir.  La  Campatne  du 
Sonderbund  (Paris,  1876),  is  prefaced  by  a  biographical  notice. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  General  Dufour  was  erected  after  Ms 
death  at  Geneva  by  national  subscription. 

DUFRfiNOY,  OURS  PIERRE  ARMAMD  PEIIT  (x799>x857), 
French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Sevran,  in  ths 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  in  France,  on  the  sth  of  Sq[>tember 
1792.  After  leaving  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  in  i8ix,  be  studied 
till  X813  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  then  entered  the  Corps 
des  Mines.  He  subsequently  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
£cole  des  Mines,  of  which  he  was  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
afterwards  director.  He  was  also  professor  of  geology  at  the 
£cole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss6s.  In  conjunction  with  £He  de 
Beaumont  he  in  184X  published  a  great  geological  map  of  France, 
tbe  result  of  investigations  carried  on  during  thirteen  years 
(X823-1836).  Five  years  (X836-1841)  were  spent  in  writing  the 
text  to  accompany  the  map,  the  publication  of  the  work  with  two 
quarto  vols,  of  text  extencUng  from  184X-X848;  a  third  volume 
was  issued  in  X873.  The  two  authors  had  already  together 
published  Voyage  mHallurgique  en  Angkterre  (1827,  2nd  ed 
X837-X839),  Mimoires  pour  servir  d  une  description  giotcgique  di 
la  France,  in  four  vols.  (1830-1838),  an4  ».M€moire  an.  Cantal 
and  Mont-Dore  (1833).  Other  literary  productions  of  Dufrfnoy 
are  an  account  of  the  iron  mine^  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees  (1834). 
and  a  treatise  on  mineralogy  (3  vols,  and  atlas,  x  844-1845;  2Dd 
ed.,  4  vols,  and  atlas,  1856-1859),  in  which  the  geological  rdatiocs 
as  well  as  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  were 
dealt  with;  he  hkci^ise  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the 
Annales  des  mines  and  other  scientific  publications,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  entitled  Des  terrains  volcanigues  its 
environs  de  Naples.  Dufr6noy  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  an  inspector- 
general  of  mines.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  March  1857. . 

DUFRESNY,  CHARLES»  Sieur  de  la  RiviiRE  (i648-i7J4)» 
French  dramatist,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1648.  The  allcgaiioa 
that  his  grandfather  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  IV.  pco- 
cured  him  the  liberal  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  biffl 
the  post  of  void  de  chamhre,  and  affixed  his  name  to  mioy 
lucrative  privileges.  Dufresny's  expensive  habits  neutralized  sll 
efforts  to  enrich  him,  and  as  if  to  furnish  a  piquant  commentary 
on  the  proverb  that  poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with  stracge 
bedfellows,  he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a  washerwoman, 
in  discharge  of  her  bill — a  whimsicality  which  supplied  Le  Sage 
with  an  episode  in  the  DiahU  boiteux,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  comedy  by  J.  M.  Dcschamps  {Charles  Rivitre  Dufresxy,  en 
le  manage  impromptu).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  odf  October 
X  7  24.  His  plays,  destitute  for  the  most  part  of  all  higher  qualities, 
abound  in  sprightly  wit  and  pithy  sajangs.  In  the  six  vtrfumes 
of  his  Thidtre  (Paris,  1731),  some  of  the  best  are  VEsprU  de 
contradiction  (1700),  Le  DouNeVeutage  (ifoi).  La  Joueuse  (1709)1 
La  Coquette  de  village  (17x5),  Z.a  Reconciliation  normaxde  (X719) 
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ud  Li  Uariate  /aO  (t  »■#»  (i7>i)-  A  voluDw  of  Patiia 
dmria,  ICO  volunit*  of  Ntmillti  jtuUrifiu]  (ifiQi),  and  ZM 

vhicfa  MoDCaquini  wu  indebted  [oi  the  idea  of  hii  L^tra 
ftriana,  cxunplete  the  lilt  ol  Dulremy's  wiitingi.  The  bsl 
edition  of  hii  waili  is  that  of  1747  U  vidi.}.  Hii  TkUtn  ni 
tdiled  (iMi)  by  Georgeid'HeytlL 

DDOAZOK  IJCAH  Henu  GouxoAin)]  (174S-1B09),  Fmch 
actor,  wu  bom  in  Maneillei  on  Die  I5lh  a(  Novnnba  1748, 
the  soa  r>f  the  dirHtor  of  military  hospitals  then.  He  begv^  hia 
career  ia  the  provinces,  nuking  hii  d^but  in  1770  at  theComfdie 
Frapc^^i  v^'"  ^  ^^i^  1^  l^*^!^  ^^^o^y  i^E^  He  pleased 
the  pubhc  at  once  and  wai  made  recWairt  in  177a.  Du^ion 
«aaaD  ardent  revolutionist,  belped  tbe  schism  which  divideii  the 
attppany^  and  went  with  Talma  and  the  others  to  what  became 
the  ThMire  de  la  Rtpublique,  Alter  the  closing  of  tbis  theatre, 
and  the  diaolution  tA  the  CoaiCdie  Fran^aise.  he  look  refuge  al 
the  Thtttre  Feydcau  until  (1^99)  he  niuraed  10  the  rcslois) 
ComMie.  He  retind  in  1B07,  "••^  <li«I  itu"'  "i  Suidillon  in 
iSog.  Dugaun  wnie  three  mediocre  comcdiet  a!  a  political 
character,  performed  at  the  ThUtie  de  la  Rfpublique.  He 
married,  tn  177A,  Louii  Rose  Lef^vre,  hut  wu  soon  divorced 
and  then  married  *|aia.  The  &rti  Madame  Dugsion  (1755- 
iSii),  the  daughter  of  ■  Berlin  dandng  mutet,  wu  acbanning 
aclma.  Her  £nt  appearance  on  the  stage  wu  made  at  the  age 
ot  twelve  u  a  dancer.  It  wuu  an  actress"  with  tongs  "  tbat  she 
Blade  her  dfbut  at  the  ComMie  Ilalienne  in  1774  in  Ctftiy't 
Syhei*.  She  wu  at  once  admitted  feniianmirt  and  in  1776 
ucUksin.  Madame  Dugaion  delighted  all  Paris,  and  nightly 
crowded  tbe  Comidie  Ilalienne  for  more  than  twenty  yaus. 
The  two  kindsof  parts  with  which  ^le  was  especially  identified — 
young  mothers  and  women  put  their  first  youth — are  itill 
tailed  "dmiavml"  and  "mini  dutaimi."  Eiampln  of  the 
first  are  Jenny  in  La  Dame  Uaiulu  and  Berthe  de  Simlane  in 
Lti  tlmaipirlaira  it  la  rtiat;  of  the  second,  Marguerite  in 
Lt  Pil  otu  [I(TU  and  tbe  queen  in  La  Farl  da  diaUt. 

Dugaaon's  lisler,  Maue  Rose  CaniCAnn  (1743-1804),  was 
an  aclreu  who  first  played  at  Slullgan,  where  she  married 
Angek>,  brother  of  Gaf  tano  VtslHs,  the  dancer.  Under  the  pro- 
teclion  of  the  dukttof  Choiieul  and  Duru,  she  wu  commlnded 
to  make  her  dtbut  at  the  ComMie  Franfaiie  in  1768,  where  she 
created  important  pans  in  a  number  of  tragedies. 

OnODALB,  ns  WILUAK  (i6o;'i686),  ~    "  ' 
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It  to  live  at  Flllongley, 
ormerty  purchased  for 
by  his  father.  In  1615  he  purchased  tbe 
>r  of  BIytbe,  Shustoke,  and  removed  thither 
ti6.     He  bad  early  shown  an  inclination  for 


61),  b 
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Symon  Archer  (15S1 

quiry,  who  wu  ll 

a  hi»ory  of  Warwi 

There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  I 

Lord)  Haiton.  compiroUer  of  the  he 

ol  Arundel,  then  earl  marshal  of  E 


Blincb  Lyon,  and  in  iSjq  rouge 
He  now  had  a  lodging  in  the  Herak 
time  in  London  eiamining  the  ri 

Id  other  collections  ol  MSS. 


by  the  r 
oil  pursuivant  in  or 
Office,  and  (pent  niu< 


Hilton,  fofeieeing  the  war  and  dreading  the  ruin  and  spoliation 
ol  the  Church,  commisiioned  him  to  tnake  eaacl  drain  of  all  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Ahbey  and  the  principal  churches 
in  England,  including  Pelerborough,  Ely,  Norwich.  Lincoln, 
Newark,  Beverley,  Southwell,  KiDgtlon-upon-HuU,  York. 
Sdby,  CbcHet,  Lichfield,  Tunwonb  and  Warwick.     la  June 


1641  he  wu  lummoned  to  attend  the  king  at  York.     When  war 

broke  oat  Chirlei  deputed  him  to  summon  to  surrender  the 
cutles  o[  Banbury  and  Warwick,  and  other  strongholds  which 
were  being  rapidly  filled  with  ammunition  and  rebels.  He  went 
with  Charles  10  bifard,rtin>iDing  then  till  Its  surrender  in  1(146. 
He  witnessed  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  where  he  made  afterward* 
an  exact  survey  of  the  field,  noting  bow  the  atmies  were  drawn 
up,  and  where  and  in  what  direction  the  various  movements 
took  place,  and  marking  the  graves  of  the  slain.  In  November 
t&|ihewuadmittti]M.A.aft)ieuniveisit]>,aiidini644theking 
created  him  Chester  herald.  During  bis  leisure  at  Oxford  be 
collected  material  at  tbe  Bodleian  and  ccJlege  libraries  for  hia 
books.  In  ifi4ii  Dugdale  relumed  to  London  snd  compounded 
for  his  estates,  which  liad  been  sequestrated,  by  a  payment  of 
li(&.  After  a  visit  to  France  in  1648  he  coalinued  hit  uti- 
quarian  researches  in  London,  collaborating  with  Richard 
Dodsworth  in  his  UoiusticoH  Anilicaiiitm,  which  wu  published 
successively  in  single  volumes  in  1655,  itiiS4  and  1673.  At  the 
Restoration  be  obtained  the  office  of  Norroy  king-at-armi,  and 
in  1677  was  created  garter  principal  king-at-anns,  and  wu 
knighted.  He  died  "  in  his  chair  "  at  BIytbe  Hall  on  the  loth 
of  February  1686. 
'^  -  '  •  ■  •  '  bportanl  works  are  Antifuiiiti  of  tfarvtekiftirv 
AH^iaamm  (1655-167-'-  "■-' •  '■  ■>--'■- 
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The  flippers  are  unprovided  with  nails,  and  the  Uit  is  broad,  and 
diSers  from  that  of  the  matuli  in  being  crescent -shaped  instead 
of  rounded.  The  bones  are  hard  and  firm,  and  take  a  polish 
equal  to  that  of  Ivory.  Du£ongs  frefjuent  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  tn^ical  seas,  extending  from  the  eut  cout  of  Africa  north 
of  the  mouth  of  tbe  Zambes,  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian, 
Malayan  snd  Auttralisn  icu,  where  they  may  be  seen  basking 


■weed,  (, 


which  the  thick  ol 


.uied  in 


entty  fit  them.    They  are  gregarious,  feedkif  in  lai^ 


birth,  and  is  remarkable 
for  tbe  great  atfecliou  it  shows  for  its  olTspring,  so  that  when  (he 
young  dugong  is  caught  there  is  no  diBiculty  in  capturing  the 
mother.  Three  spedta— the  Indian  dugong  (Haliim  dutent), 
the  Red  Sea  dugong  (,H.  labtrtaadi)  and  the  AuilraUan  dugong 
(//.  a%slralis) — are  commonly  recognized.  Tbe  hrst  is  abundant 
along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  captured  in  large 
numbers  by  the  Malays,  who  esteem  its  lleib  a  great  delicacy; 
the  lean  portions,  especially  of  young  specimens,  are  regarded 
by  Europeans  as  excellent  eiling.  It  is  generally  taken  by 
spearing,  the  main  object  of  the  hunter  being  to  raise  the  tail 
out  of  tbe  water,  when  the  animal  becomes  perfectly  powerless 
It  seldom  attains  a  length  of  more  than  8  or  10  ll.  The 
Australian  dugong  is  a  larger  species,  attaining  sometimes 
length  of  13  fl.;  it  occurs  along  the  Australian  cout  fr 
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Moreton  Bay  to  Cape  York,  and  is  highly  valued  by  the  natives, 
who  hunt  it  with  speaxs,  and  gorge  themselves  with  its  flesh, 
when  they  are  fortunate  enou^  to  secure  a  carcase.  Of  late 
years  the  oil  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  this  tpeda  has  been 
largely  used  in  Australia  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  It 
does  not  contain  iodine,  but  is  said  to  possess  all  the  therapeutic 
qualities  of  cod-liver  oil  without  its  nauseous  taste.  A  full- 
grown  dugong  yields  from  zo  to  12  gallons  of  oil,  and  this  forms 
in  cold  weather  a  thick  mass,  and  requires  to  be  melted  before  a 
fire  previous  to  being  used.  The  fledi  of  the  Atistralian  dugong 
is  easy  of  digestion,  the  muscular  fibre  when  fresh  resembling 
beef,  and  when  salted  having  the  flavour  of  bacon.  In  the 
earliest  Australian  dugong-fishery  natives  were  empk>yed  to 
harpoon  these  animals,  which  soon,  however,  became  too  wary 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  near  enough  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  harpoon  was  abandoned  for  the  net.  The  latter 
is  spread  at  night,  and  in  its  meshes  dugongs  are  caught  in 
considerable  numbers.  (R.  L.*) 

DUOUAT-TROUIN,  REKtL  (1673-1736),  French  sea  captain, 
belonged  to  a  well-known  family  of  merchants  and  sea  captains 
of  St  Malo.  He  was  bom  at  St  Malo  on  the  zoth  of  June  1673. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  and  studied  with  that 
view  at  Rennes  and  Caen;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  England  and  Holland  in  1689  he  went  to  sea  in  a  privateer 
owned  by  his  family.  During  the  first  three  months  his  courage 
was  tried  by  a  violent  tempest,  an  imminent  shipwreck,  the 
boarding  of  an.  English  ship,  and  the  threatened  destruction  of 
his  own  vessel  by  fire.  The  following  year,  as  a  volunteer  in  a 
vessel  of  28  guns,  he  tras  present  in  a  bloody  combat  with  an 
English  fleet  of  five  merchant  vessels.  The  courage  he  then 
showed  was  so  remarkable  that  in  1691,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
his  family  gave  hini  a  corsair  of  14  guns;  and  having  been  thrown 
by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Irdand,  he  burned  two  English 
ships  in  the  river  Limerick.  In  1694  his  vessel  of  40  guns  was 
captured  by  the  English,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Plymouth.  He  escaped,  according  to  his 
own  account,  by  the  help  of  a  pretty  shopwoman  and  her  lover, 
a  French  refugee  in  the  En^ish  service.  He  then  obtained 
command  of  a  vessel  of  48  guns,  and  made  a  capture  of  English 
vessels  on  the  Irish  coast.  In  1696  he  made  a  brilliant  capture 
of  Dutch  vessels,  and  the  king  hearing  an  account  of  the  affair 
gave  him  a  oommiasidn  as  capUaine  de  frigate  (coDunandcr)  in 
the  royal  ruivy.  In  x  704-x  705  he  desolated  the  coasts  of  England. 
In  z7o6he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  capt^  of  a  vessel  of  the  line. 
In  1707  he  was  made  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  and 
captured  off  the  Lizard  the  greater  part  of  an  English  convoy 
of  troops  and  munitions  bound  for  PortugaL  His  most  glorious 
action  was  the  capture  in  171Z  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  which  he 
imposed  a  heavy  contribution. '  In  17x5  he  was  ta&dt  chef 
ifescadre,  the  rank  which  in  the  French  xuivy  answered  to  the 
English  commodore,  and  in  z  728  commander  of  the  order  of 
St  Louis  and  lieutenant  gSniral  des  armfes  naoales.  In  X731  he 
commanded  a  squadron  for  the  protection  of  French  commerce 
in  the  Levant.    He  died  on  the  37th  of  September  X736. 

See  his  own  libftoifts  (1740);  and  J,  Poulain,  Dug^ay^Tnuin 

DU  QUBSCUH,  BERTRARD  (c' 1320-1380),  consuble  of 
France,  the  most'famotis  French  warrior  of  Us  age,  was  bom  of 
an  andent  but  undistinguished  family  at  the  castle  of  La  Motte- 
Broons  (Dinan).  The  date  of  his  birth  is  doubtful,  the  authorities 
varying  between  13x1  and  X334.  The  name  is  spelt  in  various 
ways  in  contemporary  zetoids,  e.g,  Claquin,  Klesquin,  Guesc- 
quin,  Glayaqtun,  &c.  The  faniiliar  form  is  found  t>n  hU  monu- 
ment at  St  Denis,  and  in  some  legal  documents  of  the  time. 
In  his  boyhood  Bertrand  was  a  dull  learner,  spending  his  time 
in  open-air  sports  and  exerdses,  and  could  never  read  or  write. 
He  was  remarkable  for  ugliness,  and  was  an  object  of  aversion 
to  his  parents.  He  first  made  himself  a  name  as  a  soldier  at  the 
tournament  held  at  Rennes  in  1338  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  Charles  of  Blois  with  Jeanne  de  Penthidvre,  at  which  he 
unseated  the  most  famous  competitors.  In  the  war  which 
allowed  between  Charles  of  Blois  and  John  de  Montfort,  for  the 


possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  he  served  his  appicDtioeslup 
as  a  soldier  (1341).  As  he  was  not  a  great  barcm  with  a  body 
of  vassals  at  his  command,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  baiKl 
of  adventurers,  and  fou^t  on  the  side  of  Chaxks  and  of  France. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  action  at  the  s^ge  of 
Vazmes  in  Z342;  and  after  that  he  disappears  from  history  fdi 
some  years. 

In  X354,  having  shortly  before  been  made  a  kni^t,  he  was  sent 
into  England  with  the  lords  of  Brittany  to  treat  for  the  ransom 
of  Charles  of  Blois,  who  had  been  defeated  and  captored  by  the 
English  in  1347.  When  Rennes  and  Dinan  were  attaded  by 
the  duke  of  I^caster  in  1356,  Du  Guesdin  foui^t  oontinuousiy 
against  the  English,  and  at  tlds  time  he  engaged  in  a  cdebrated 
duel  with  Sir  Thomas  Canterbuzy.  He  finally  forced  his  tray 
with  provisions  and  reinforcements  into  Reiines,  which  he 
successfully  defended  till  June  X3S7,  when  the  siege  was  raised 
in  pursuance  of  the  truce  of  Bordeaux.  For  this  secvioe  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  lordship  of  Pontorson.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  France,  azid  greatly  /Jwtmgntdyxi 
himiself  at  the  siege  of  Mdun  (1359),  b^ig,  however,  taken 
prisoner  a  little  later  by  Sir  Robort  KnoOys.  In  1360, 1361  and 
Z362  he  was  continually  in  the  field,  being  again  made  fxisooer 
in  Z36a  In  1364  he  married,  but  was  soon  again  in  the  fidd, 
this  time  against  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  Blay  1364  he  won  an 
important  victory  over  the  Navarrese  at  Cocherd,  and  took  the 
famous  Captal  de  Buch  prisoner.  He  had  previously  been  made 
lord  of  La  Roche-Tesson  (x36x)  and  chamberlain  (1364);  be 
was  now  made  count  of  LongueviUe  and  lieuteziant  of  Nonuandy. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  aidiiig  Charles  of  Blois,  Du  GuescUn  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sir -John  Qiandos  at  the  battle  of  Auray,  in 
which  Charles  was  killed.  The  dose  of  the  general  war,  however, 
had  released  great  numbers  of  mercenaries  (the  great  cook 
panics)  from  control,  and,  as  they  began  to  play  tfie  part  of 
brigands  in  Fnmce,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them.  Du 
Guesdin  was  ransomed  for  100,000  crowns,  azid  was  charged 
to  lead  them  out  of  France.  He  marched  with  them  into  S^Muxk, 
supported  Henry  <A  Trastamara  against  Pedro  the  Cmel,  set  the 
former  upon  the  throne  of  Castile  (Z366),  and  was  made  constable 
of  Castile  and  count  of  Trastamara.  InthefoUowingyearbewas 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  Black  Prince,  ally  of  Pedro,  at 
Navarette,  but  was  soon  rdeased  for  a  heavy  ransom.  Once 
more  he  fought  for  Henry,  won  the  battle  of  Montid  (1369), 
reinstated  him  on  the  throne,  and  was  created  duke  of 
Molinas. 

In  May  1370,  at  the  command  of  Charles  V.,  who  named  Um 
constable  of  France,  he  returned  to  France.  War  had  just  been 
dedared  against  England,  and  Du  Guesdin  was  called  to  take 
part  in  it.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  fighting  against 
the  English  in  the  south  and  the  west  of  France,  recovering  from 
them  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Guieime  aiKi  Auvergne,  mz>d 
thus  powerfully  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a  united 
France.  In  Z373,  when  the  duke  of  Brittany  sought  English 
aid  against  a  threatened  invasion  by  Charles  V.,  Da  Guesdin 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  setae  the  duchy, 
which  he  did;  and  two  years  later  he  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
the  duke  with  an  English  army  to  recover  iL  Finding  in  1379 
that  the  king  entertained  suspidons  of  his  Oddity  to  him,  he 
resolved  to  give  up  his  constable's  sword  and  retire  to  Sp*in. 
His  resolution  was  at  first  proof  against  remonstrance;  but 
ultimately  he  received  back  the  sword,  and  continued  in  the 
service  of  France.  In  1380  he  was  sent  into  Laitguedoc  to 
suppress  disturbances  and  brigandage,  provoked  by  the  harsh 
govemment  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  His  first  act  was  to  lay  <icge 
to  the  fortress  of  Ch&teauneuf-Randon,  but  on  the  eve  of  its 
surrender  the  constable  died  on  the  Z3th  of  July  138a  Hb 
remains  were  interred,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  the  diurch  of 
St  Denis.  Du  Guesdin  lost  his  first  wife  in  1371,  and  married  a 
second  in  1373,  but  he  left  no  legitimate  children. 

See  biography  by  D.  F.  Jamison  (Charieston,  r863),  whidb  was 
translatcointo  Krendi  (1866)  by  order  of  Marshal  Count  Randoo, 
minister  of  war;  alio  S.  Luce,  HisUrin  de  B»  du  CueseUm  (Pam 
1876).  • 
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DUHAMSU  JBAM  BAmiTB  (162^1706),  French  physicist, 
was  botn  in  1634  at  Vire  in  Nonsandy.  He  studied  M  Caien  and 
Paris;  wrote  at  eighteen  a  tract  on  the  S^ierics  of  Theodosius 
oC  Tripolis;  then  became  an  Qratoriaa  priest,  and  fulfilled  with 
great  devotion  for  ten  yean  (1655-1663)  the  duties  of  airi  at 
Neuilly-sur-Mame.  He  was  l^>pointed  in  1656  almoner  to  the 
king,  and  in  x666  perpetual  secretaiy  to  the  newly  founded 
Ac^emy  of  Sciences.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August  1706.  He 
published  among  other  works:  Asiroiiomia  physiea  (1660)  and 
De  mdearis  d  JostUihus  (1660),  both  in  dialogue  form;  De 
tonsemm  9eleris,  et  naoae  pkilasopkiae  (1663);  De  carpcrum 
effectiambus  (1673);  De  me$Ue  htmatia  (1673);  Rtgiae  tciett- 
Uanum  Aeademiae  kistaria,  t666'i6g6  (1698),  new  edition 
brought  down  to  1700  (1701);  InstUtUumes  bibUcae  (1698); 
followed  by  annotated  editions  of  the  Psalms  (1701),  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  &c.  (1703),  and  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1705. 

DUHAMSL  DU  MONCBAU,  HEMRI  LOUIS  (1700-1783), 
Frendi  botanist  and  engineer,  son  of  Alexandre  Duhamd,  knd 
of  Denainvillieis,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1700.  Having  been 
requested  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate  a  disease 
^riiich  was  diestroying  the  saffron  plant  in  G&tinais,  he  discovered 
the  cause  in  a  parasitical  fungus  which  attached  itself  to  the  roots, 
and  this  achievement  gained  him  admission  to  the  Academy  in 
1738.  From  then  until  his  death  he  busied  himself  chiefly 
with  making  eqieriments  in  vegetable  physiology.  Having 
learned  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane  that  madder  possesses  the  property 
of  giving  colour  to  the  bones,  he  fed  animals  successively  on  food 
mixed  and  unmixed  with  madder;  and  he  found  that  their 
bones  in  ^neral  exhibited  concentric  strata  of  red  and  white, 
whilst  the  softer  parts  showed  in  the  meantime  signs  of  having 
been  progressively  extended.  From  a  number  of  experiments 
he  was  led  to  believe  himself  able  to  explain  the  growth  of  bones, 
and  to  demonstrate  a  parallel  between  the  manner  of  their  growth 
and  that  of  trees.  Along  with  the  naturalist  BufiTon,  he  made 
numerous  experiments  on  iht  growth  and  strength  of  wood, 
and  experimented  also  on  the  growth  of  the  mistletoe,  on  layer 
planting,  on  smut  in  corn,  &c  He  was  probably  the  first,  in 
1736,  to  distinguish  deariy  between  the  alkalis,  potash  and 
soda.  From  the  year  1740  he  made  meteorologi<^  observa- 
tions, and  kept  records  of  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  agri- 
cultural  production.  For  many  ycazs  he  was  inspector-general 
<rf  marine,  and  applied  his  scientific  acquirements  to  the  im- 
provement of  naval  construction.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  X3th 

of  August  1783. 

His  works  are  nearly  ninety  in  number,  and  include  many  technical 
handbooks.  The  pnncipal  uti-^Trfuti  du  arbret  H  arbustes  qui 
se adtioent  en  France  en  pUine  lerre;  EUmenU  de  I'ardnUctnrenavale; 
TraiU  glminU  des  ptches  marUimes  el  Jltmatites;  EUmenU  d'afri- 
etiltmre;  La  Physique  des  arbres;  Des  Semis  et  plantations  des  arpres 
et  de  leur  adtnre;  DeFexploitatum  des  bais;  TraUi  des  arbres  Jntitiers, 

DOHRIHO,  BUOEM  KARL  (X833-190X),  German  philosopher 
and  political  economist,  was  bom  on  the  i3th  of  January  1833 
at  Berlin.  .After  a  legsl  education  he  practiserl  at  Berlin  as  a 
lawyer  till  1859.  A  weakness  of  the  eyes,  ending  in  total  blind- 
ness, occasioned  his  taking  up  the  studies  with  which  his  name 
b  now  connected.  In  1864  be  became  docenl  of  the  university  of 
Berlin,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  professoriate, 
was  deprived  of  his  licence  to  teach  in  1874.  Among  his  works 
are  KapUal  und  Arbeit  (1865);  Der  Wert  des  Lebens  (1865); 
NatUHicke  Diakktik  (1865);  KrUische  GetdHckU  der  PhUosopkU 
(1869);  KrUische  Ceschiehie  der  aUgemeinen  Prnuipien  der 
Meckanih  (x873)^~one  of  his  most  successful  works;  Kursus  der 
National'  und  Sonaldkonomie  (1873);  Kwnu  der  PhUosophie 
(X875),  entitled  in  a  later  edition  WtrUichkeitspkOosophie]  Loph 
und  Wiswtschaftstbenrie  (1878);  Der  Ersatg  der  Religion  durck 
VoUhomm^neres  (1883).  He  published  his  autobiography  in  x883 
aoder  the  title  Sacke,  Leben  und  Peinde;  the  mention  of 
^'Feinde"  (enemies)  Is  characteristic.  DfUiring's  philosophy 
dalms  to  be  emphatically  the  philosophy  of  reality.  He  is 
passionate  in  his  denunciation  of  eversrthing  which,  like  mysti- 
asm,  tries  to  veil  reality.  He  is  slmost  Lucretian  in  his  anger 
against  religion  which  would  withdraw  the  secret  of  the  universe 
from  oar  direct  gase.    His"  substitute  for  religion  "is  a  doctrine 


in  many  points  akhi  to  Comte  and  Feueibach,  the  fonner  of 
whom  he  resembles  in  his  sentimentalism.  DOhiing's  opinions 
changed  considerably  after  his  first  appearance  as  a  writer.  His 
earlier  work,  NaUMi^  Dialehtih,  in  form  and  matter  not'the 
worst  of  his  writings,  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy.  Later,  in  his  movement  towards  Positivism,  he 
strongly  repudiates  Kant's  sq)aration  of  phenomen<Mi  from  nou- 
menon,  and  affirms  that  our  intellect  Is  capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  reality.  This  adequacy  of  thought  to  things  hi  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  universe  contains  but  one  reality,  i^.  matter.  It 
is  to  matter  that  we  must  look  for  the  explaiution  both  of 
conscious  and  of  physical  states.  But  matter  hi  not,  in  his  system, 
to  be  understood  with  the  common  meaning,  but  with  a  deeper 
sense  as  the  substratum  of  all  conscious  and  phyrical  existence; 
and  thus  the  hiws  of  being  are  identiiied  with  the  hiws  of  thought 
In  thb  materialistic  or  quasi-materialistic  system  DOhring  folds 
room  fdr'teleology;  the  end  of  Nature,  he  holds,  is  the  production 
of  a  race  of  conscious  beings.  From  his  belief  in  teleology  he  is  not 
deterred  by  the  enigma  of  pain;  he  is  a  determined  optimist 
Pain  exists*  to  throw  pleasure  into  conscious  relief.  In  ethics 
Dlihring  follows  Comte  in  making  sympathy  Uie  foundation  of 
morality.  In  political  philosophy  he  teaches  an  ethical  com- 
munism, and  attacks  the  Darwinian  principle  of -struale  for 
existence..  It  economics  he  Is  best  known  by  his  vindication 
of  the  Anierican  writer  H.  C.  Carey,  who  attracts  him  both  by 
his  theory  of  value,  which  suggests  an  ultimate  harmony  of  the 
interests  of  capitalist  and  labourer,  and  also  by  his  doctrine  of 
"  national  **  political  economy,  wUch  advocates  protection  on 
the  ground  that  the  morals  and  culture  of  a  people  are  pro- 
moted by  having  its  whole  system  of  industry  complete  within 
its  own  borders.  His  patriotism  Is  fervent,  but  narrow  aiid 
exclusive;  He  iddized  Frederick  the  Great,  and  denounced 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  the  cosmopolitan  Cioethe.  Dahring's  dear, 
indsive  writing  is  disfigured  by  arrogance  and  ill-temper,  failings 
whidi  may  be  extenuated  on  the  ground  of  his  physical  sJBBiction. 
He  died  in  xgox. 

See  H.  Druskowits,  Eugen  Dahring  (Heidelberg,  1888);  E.  D&li, 
Eugen  DHhring  (Leipzig,  1893);  F.  Engds.  Eugen  D.*s  Unnodleung 
der  WissensMt  (3rd  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1894) ;  H.  Vaihinger,  Hdrtmann, 
Dihriag  nod  LMg/s  (1976),  (H.St.) 

DUIOBMAH,  PATRICK  (x73S-x8x6),  Irish  lawyer  and  poll- 
tldan,  was  the  son  of  a  Ldtrim  Roman  Catholic  farmer  named 
O'Duibhgeaimain.  Through  the  tuition  of  the  local  Protestant 
dergyman,  who  was  interested  in  the  boy,  he  got  a  scholardilp 
in  X  7  56  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  subsequently  became  a 
fellow.  He  was  called  to  the  Iridi  bar  in  1767  and  obtained 
a  rich  practice.  He  is  remembered,  however,  mainly  as  a 
politidan,  on  account  of  his  oppositi<m  to  Grattan,  his  support 
of  the  Union,  and  his  violent  antagonism  to  CathoUc  emandpa- 
tion.  He  was  dected  meihber  iat  Armagh  in  the  first  united 
parliament,  and  was  a  well-known  character  at  Westminster  till 
he  died  on  the  xith  of  April  x8x6. 

DUIKBR  (diver),  or  Duixexbok,  the  Dutch  name  of  a  smaU 
5.  African  antdope,  sdentifically  known  as  Cephalophus  grimmi; 
the  popular  name  alluding  to  its  habit  of  diving  into  and  tfamding 
its  way  through  thick  bush.  Sdentifically  the  name  is  extended 
to  indude  all  the  mtaibers  of  the  African  genus  Cephalophus, 
which,  together  with  the  Indian  chousingha,  or  four-homed 
antdope  (Tetraceros),  constitutes  the  subfamily  Cephalophinae, 
Duikers  are  animals  of  small  or  medium  sise,  usually  frequenting 
thick,  forest  The  horns,  usually  present  in  both  sexes,  are 
small  and  straight,  situated  far  back  on  the  forehead;  and 
between  them  rises  the  crest-like  tuft  of  hair  from  which  the 
genus  takes  its  sdentifi^  name.  The  common  or  true  duiker 
(C.  grimmO  is  found  in  bush-country  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Zambezi  and  Nyasaland,  and  ranges  northward  on  the  west 
coast  to  Angola.  The  banded  du^er  (C.  doriae)  from  West 
Africa  is  golden  brown  with  black  transverse  bands  on  the  back 
and  loins.  C.  sylvicnltor,  of  West  Africa,  is  the  largest  tptdtt, 
and  approaches  a  donkey  in  sise.    <See  Antblops.)   (R.  L.*) 

DUIUUS  (or  DuzLLXXTs),  0AIU8,  Roman  general  during  the 
first  Carthaginian  War  and  '^*«}m^^^'  vk  the  first  Roman  naval 
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victory.  In  360  B.a,  when  consul  in  oommand  of  the  land 
forces  in  Sicily,  he  was  appointed  to  supersede  his  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Asina,  commander  of  the  fleet,  who  had 
been  captured  in  the  harbour  of  Lipara.  Reoc^piizing  that  the 
only  chance  ci  victory  lay  in  fighting  under  con<Otions  as  similar 
as  possible  to'those  of  a  land  engagement,  he  invented  a  system 
of  grai^ling  irons  {com)  and  boarding  bridges,  and  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  Mylae  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily.  He  was  accorded  a  triumph  and  the 
distinction  of  being  accompanied,  when  walking  in  the  streets 
during  the  evening,  by  a  tonc^bearer  and  a  flute-player.  A 
memorial  column  (cclumna  rostrata),  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of.  the  captured  ships,  was  set  up  in  honour  of  his  victory.  The 
inscription  upon  it  (see  Latin  Language,  section  3,  "The 
Language  as  Recorded  ")  has  been  preserved  in  a  restored  form 
in  pseudo-archaic  language,  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

See  Corpus  {nscriplionum  Latinarum,  I.  No.  195;  Polybiua  i.  32; 
Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  44;  Frontinus,  Sirat.  ii.  %:  Flonis  ii.  a;  Cicero,  De 
uneanU,  13;  Stilus  Italicus  vL  667;  and  Punic  WAas. 

DUISBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
IS  m.  by  rail  N.  from  EtUsseldorf,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Ruhr,  with  which  rivers  it  communicates  by  a  canaL  It  is  afl 
imporUnt  railway  centre.  Pop.  (1885)  47*519;  (iQoo)  Q'J^g; 
(1905),  including  many  outlying  townships  then  recently  in- 
corporated,  191,551.  It  has  six  Roman  Catholic  and  six  Pro- 
testant churches,  among  the  Utter  the  fine  Gothic  Salvator- 
kirche,  of  the  xsth  century.  It  is  well  furnished  with  schools, 
which  include  a  school  of  machinery.  Of  modem  erections, 
the  concert  hall,  the  law  courts  and  a  memorial  foimtain  to  the 
cartographer  Gerhard  Kremer  (Mercator)  are  worthy  of  mention. 
There  are  important  foundries,  rolling  mills  for  copper,  steel 
and  brass  plates,  chemical  works,  saw-milling,  •  shipbuilding, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  soap  and  other  manufactures. 

Duisburg  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Castrum  DeuUmis, 
and  mentioned  under  the  Prankish  kings  as  Dispargum,  In  the 
1 2th  century  it  attained  the  rank  of  an  imperial  free  town,  but 
on  being  mortgaged  in  1390  to  Cleves  it.  lost  its  privileges.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it  was  transferred  to  Branden- 
burg, and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  alternately  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch.  In  .1655  the  elector  Frederick 
William  of  Brandenburg  founded  here  a  Protestant  university, 
which  flourished  until  x8oa. 

DUK-DUK,  a  secret  society  of  New  Britain  or  New  Pomerania, 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  society  has 
religious  and  poUtical  as  well  as  social  objects..  It  represents 
a  rough  sort  of  law  and  order  through  its  presiding  spirit  Duk-Duk, 
a  mysterious  figure  dressed  in  leaves  to  its  waist,  with  a  helmet 
like  a  gigantic  candle-extinguisher  made  of  network.  Upon 
this  figure  women  and  children  are  forbidden  to  look.  Women, 
who  are  entitled  in  New  Britain  to  their  own  earnings  and  work 
harder  than  men,  are  the  special  victims  of  Duk-Duk,  who 
levies  blackmail  upon  them  if  they  are  about  dtuing  its  visits. 
These  are  generally  timed  to  coincide  with  the  hours  at  which 
the  women  are  out  in  the  fields  and  ther^ore  cannot  help  seeing 
the  figure.  Justice  is  executed,  fines  extorted,  taboos,  feasts; 
taxes  and  all  tribal  matters  are  arranged  by  the  Duk-Duk 
members,  who  wear  hideous  masks  or  chalk  their  faces.  In 
carrying  out  punishments  they  are  allowed  to  bum  houses  and 
even  k^  people.  Only  males  can  belong  to  Duk-Duk,  the 
entrance  fees  of  which  vary  from  50  to  xoo  fathoms  of  dewarra 
(small  cowrie  shells  strung  on  strips  of  cane).  The  society  has 
its  secret  signs  and  ritual,  and  festivals  at  which  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  would  mean  his  death.  Duk-Duk  only  appears 
with  the  full  moon..  The  society  is  now  much  discredited  and 
is  fast  dying  out. 

See  "  Duk-Duk  and  other  Customs  or  Fonns  of  Expression  of  the 
Melanesian's  Intellectual  Life,"  by  Graf  vOn  Pfeil  {Joum.  ofAntkrop. 
Instit.  voU  27,  p.  181}^ 

DUKB  (corresponding  to  Fr.  due,  ItaL  duca,  Ger.  Henog),  the 
title  of  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  the  European  nobility,  and 
of  some  minor  sovereign  princes.  The  word  "  duke,"  which  is 
derived  from  the  Lat  dux,  a  leader,  or  general,  through  the 


Fr.  due  (O.  Fr.  duse,  dues,  dus),  originally  signifiefl  a  leader, 
and  more  e^^ecially  a  military  chief,  and  in  this  latter  sense  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  A.S.  kenloga  (here,  an  army,  and  tem,  fron 
togeUt  to  draw;  Ger.  sieAen,  MOg;  Goth,  tiukam;  LaL  duun) 
and  the  old  Ger.  kenxog.  In  this  general  sense  the  word  survived 
in  English  literature  until  the  x  7th  century,  but  is  now  obstdete. 

The  origin  of  modem  dukes  is  twofold.  The  dux  first  appears 
in  the  Roman  empire  under  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  by  the  time 
of  the  Gordians  has  already  a  recognized  place  in  the  official 
hierarchy.  He  was  the  general  ai^Minted  to  the  Gcnninand  of 
a  particular  expedition  and  his  functions  were  purely  militaxy. 
In  the  4th  century,  after  the  separation  <^  the  dvfl  axtd  mih'taiy 
administrations,  there  was  a  duke  in  comnumd  of  the  troops 
quartered  in  each  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire,  e.g, 
the  dux  Britanmarum.  The  number  of  dukes  continually  in- 
creased, and  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  there  were  duett  at  Rome, 
Naples,  Rimini,  Venice  and  Pemgia.  Gradually,  too,  they  be- 
came charged  with  dvil  as  well  as  militaiy  functions,  and  even 
exercised  considerable  authority  in  ecclesiastical  administration. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  they  were  the  representatives 
in  all  causes  ol  the  central  power.  Tlie  Roman  title  of  duke  waa 
less  dignified  than  that  of  count  {comes,  companion)  which  im- 
plied an  honourable  personal  rehttioa  to  the  emperor  (see  Count). 
Both  titles  were  borrowed  by  the  Merovingian  kings  for  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Frank  empire,  and  under  them 
the  functions  of  the  duke  remained  substantially  unaltered.  He 
was  a  great  civil  and  military  official,  charged  to  watch,  in  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  over  groups  of  several  comiiatus,  or  count- 
ships,  espedally  in  the  border  provinces.  -_  The  sphere  of  the  dukes 
was  never  rigidly  fixed,  and  their  commission  was  sometimes 
permanent,  sometimes  temporary.  Under  the  Carolingians 
the  functions  of  the  dukes  remained  substantially  the  same; 
but  with  the  decay  of  the  royal  power  in  the  xoth  century, 
both  dukes  and  coimts  gained  in  local  authority;  the  num- 
ber of  dukes  became  for  the  time  fixed,  and  findly  title  and 
office  were  made  hereditary,  the  relation  to  the  crown  bcii^ 
reduced  to  that  of  more  or  less  shadowy  vassalage.  (See 
Fextdausm.) 

Side  by  side  with  these  purely  official  dukedoms,  bowcirer, 
there  had  continued  to  exist,  or  had  sprung  up,  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  more  or  less  of  subjection  to  the  Frank  rulers, 
national  dukedoms,  such  as  those  of  the  Alemanni,  the  Aqui- 
tanians,  and,  later,  of  the  Bavarians  and  Thuringians.  Tbcse 
were  developed  from  the  early  Teutonic  custom  by  which  the 
henug  was  elected  by  the  nation  as  leader  for  a  particular  cam- 
paign, as  in  the  case  of  the  keretogas  who  had  led  the  first  Saxon 
invaders  into  Britain.  Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient  Germans 
reges  ex  nobilUate,  duces  ex  virtute  sumunt;  t.e.  they  elected  their 
dukes  for  their  wariike  prowess  only,  and  as  purdy  mflitary 
chiefs,  whereas  their  kings  were  chosen  from  a  royal  family  of 
divine  descent.  Sometimes  the  dukes  so  chosen  sucteeded  in 
making  their  power  permanent  without  taking  the  style  of  king. 
To  this  national  category  belong,  besides  die  great  German 
dukedoms,  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  the  Lombard  dukes  of 
Spoleto  and  Benevento,  who  traced  their  origin,  not  to  an 
administrative  office,  hut  to  the  leadership  of  Teutonic  war 
bands.  With  the  devdopment  of  the  feudal  system  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  offidal  and  the  national  dukedoms  was  more 
and  more  obliterated.  By  the  X3th  and  14th  centuries  the  title 
had  become  purdy  territorial,  and  impUed  no  necessary  ovcr- 
lordshlp  over  counts  and  other  nobles,  who  existed  side  by  side 
with  the  dukes  as  tenants-in-chid  of  the  crown.  From  this  time 
the  significance  of  the  ducal  title  varies  widdy  in  different 
countries.  Whenever  the  crown  got  the  better  of  the  feudal 
spirit  of  independence,  as  in  France  or  Naples,  it  sank  from  being 
a  sovereign  title  to  a  ipere  sodal  distinction,  implying  no  pditicai 
power,  and  not  necessarily  any  territorial  influeiure.  In  northern 
Italy  and  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  crown  had 
proved  too  weak  to  combat  the  forces  of  disruption,  it  came 
ultimately  to  imply  independent  soverdgnty. 

The  abolition  of  the  Holy  Empire  in  1806  removed  even  the 
shadow  of  vassalage  from  the  German  reigning  dukes,  who  retain 
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tbdriovereign  Status  imder  the  new  empire.  Only  one,  however, 
the  grand  duke  of  Lujccmburg^  is  now  both  sovereign  and 
independent  Besides  the  sovereign  dukes  in  Germany  there  are 
certain  "  mediatized  "  ducal  houses,  Vf.  that  of  Ratibor,  which 
share  with  the  dispossessed  families  of  the  Italian  sovereign 
duchies  certain  royal  privileges,  notably  that  of  equality  of  blood 
{Ebenbiirtigkeit).  In  Italy,  where  titles  of  nobility  give  no  pre- 
cedence at  court,  that  of  duke  (duca)  has  lost  neariy  all  even  of 
its  social  significance  owing  to  lavish  creations  by  the  popes  and 
minor  sovereigns,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  title  often  passes 
by  purchase  with  a  particular  estate.  Political  significance  it  has 
none. '  Some  great  Italian  nobles  are  dukes,  notably  the  heads  of 
the  great  Roman  ducal  families,  but  not  all  Italian  dukes  are 
great  nobles. 

In  France  the  title  duke  at  one  time  implied  vast  territorial 
power,  as  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Aquitaine 
and  Brittany,  who  asserted  a  practical  independence  against  the 
crown,  though  it  was  not  till  the  xath  century  that  the  title  duke 
was  definitely  regarded  as  superior  to  others.  At  first  (in  the  xoth 
and  ixth  centuries)  it  had  no  defined  significance,  and  even 
a  baron  of  the  higher  nobility  called  himself  in  charters  duke, 
count  or  even  marquis,  indifferently.  In  any  case  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  royal  power  gradually  sapped  the  significance  of  the 
title,  until  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  it  implied  no  more  than 
high  rank  and  probably  territorial  wealtl}. 

There  were,  under  the  ancien  rigime,  three  classes  of  dukes  in 
France:  (i)  dukes  who  were  peers  (see  Peesage)  and  had  a  seat 
in  the  parlement  of  Paris;  (2)  hereditary  dukes  who  were  not 
peers;  0)  "  brevet "  dukes,  created  for  life  only.  The  French 
duke  ranks  in  Spain  with  the  "  grandee  "  {q.t.),  and  vice  vena. 
In  republican  France  the  already  existing  titles  are  officially 
recognized,  but  they  are  now  no  more  than  the  badges  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestry.  Besides  the  descendants  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  there  are  in  France  certain  ducal  families  dating 
from  Napoleon  I.'s  creation  of  x8o6  {,t.g.  dues  d'Albufera,  de 
Montebeilo,  de  Feltre),  from  Louis  Phih'ppe  (due  d'Isly,  and  due 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier},andfromNapoleonin.(Malakoff,Magenta, 
Momy). 

In  Enghmd  the  title  of  duke  was  unknown  tiU  the  X4th  century, 
though  in  Saxon  times  the  title  ealdorman,  afterwards  exchanged 
for  "  carl,"  was  sometimes  rendered  in  Latin  as  dux^  and  the 
English  kings  till  John's  time  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  dukes  of  Aquitaine  even  later.  In  1337  King 
Edward  III.  erected  the  county  of  Cornwall  into  a  dudiy  for  his 
son  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  thus  the  first  English  duke. 
The  second  was  Henty,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Derby,  Lincoln  and- 
Leicester,  who  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster  in  X3sx.  In  Scot- 
land the  title  of  duke  was  firat  bestowed  in  X398  by  Robert  III. 
on  his  eldest  son  David,  who  was  made  duke  of  Rothesay,  and 
on  his  brother,  who  became  duke  of  Albany. 

British  dukes  rank  next  to  princes  and  piincesses  of  the  blood 
royal,  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  lord 
Chancellor,  &c.,  but  beyond  this  precedence  they  have  no  special 
privileges  which  are  not  shared  by  peers  of  lower  rank  (see 
Peerage).  Though  their  full  style  as  proclaimed  by  the  herald 
is  "  most  high,  potent  and  noble  prince,"  and  they  aie  included 
in  the  Almanack  de  Cotha,  they  are  not  recognized  as  the  equals 
in  blood  of  the  crowned  or  mediatized  dukes  of  the  continent, 
and  the  daughter  of  an  English  duke  manying  a  foreign  royal 
prince  cSsn  only  take  his  title  by  courtesy,  or  where,  under  the 
"house-laws"  of  certain  families,  a  family  council  sanctions 
the  match.  The  eldest  son  of  an  English  duke  takes  as  a  rule 
by  courtesy  the  second  title  of  his  father,  and  ranks,  with  or 
without  the  title,  as  a  marquess.  The  other  sons  and  daughtera 
bear  the  titles  "  Lord  "  and  **  Lady  "  before  their  Christian 
names,  also  by  courtesy.  A  duke  in  the  British  peerage,  if  not 
royal,  is  addressed  as  "Your  Grace  "  and  is  styled  **  the  Most 
Noble."  (See  Aschduke,  GtAiiD  Duke,  and,  for  the  dUcal 
coronet.  Crown  and  Coronet.)  (W.  A.  P.) 

■  So  Ego  HatMus  dux,  Efo  TcsHhms  dmx,  in  a  charter  of  Edward 
the  CooAMort  1060),  Hist.  MSS.  Conun.  lath  rep.  app.  pt.  ix.  p.  581. 


DUKB  OF  EXETBR'S  DAUGHTBR,  a  nickname  applied  to 
a  X5tli>cent«uy  instrument  of  torture  resembling  the  rack  Ig.v.). 
Blackstone  says  {CommaUaries,  ii.  sec  326) : "  The  trial  by  rack 
is  utterly  unknown  to  the  law  of  En^and,  though  once  wliin  the 
dukes  of  Exeter  and  Suffolk,  and  other  ministen  of  Henry  VI., 
had  laid  a  design  to  introduce  the  dvil  {i.e.  Roman)  law  into  the 
kingdom  as  the  rule  of  government,  for  a  beginning  thereof  they 
erected  a  rack  for  torture,  which  was  called  in  dexision  the  duke 
of  Exeter's  daughter,  and  still  remains  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  it  was  used  as  an  engine  of  state,  not  of  law,  more  than 
once  in  Qaten  Elizabeth's  reigiL  But  when,  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Fdton,  it  was  proposed 
in  the  privy  coundl  to  put  the  assassin  to  the  rack,  in  order  to 
discover  his  accomplices,  the  judges  being  consulted,  declared 
unanimously  that  no  such  proceeding  was  allowable  by  the  laws 
of  England." 

DUKER,  CARL  ANDREAS  (X670-X753),  German  classical 
scholar  and  jurist,  was  bom  at  Unna  in  Westphalia.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Franeker  under  Jacob  Perizonius.  In  X700 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  history  and  eloquence  at  the  Herbom 
gymnasium,  in  1704  vice-principal  of  the  school  at  the  Hague, 
and  in  17x6  he  succeeded  (with  Drakenborch  as  colleague)  to 
the  professorship  formerly  held  by  Peter  Bunnaxm  at  Utrecht. 
After  eighteen  years'  tenure  he  resigned  his  post,  and  lived  in 
retirement  at  Ysselstein  and  Vianen.  His  health  finally  broke 
down  imder  excessive  study,  and  he  died,  almost  blind,  at  the 
house  of  a  relative  in  Meiderich  near  Duisburg^  on  the  sth 
of  November  X75a.  His  chief  classical  works  were  editions  of 
Florus  (1722)  and  Thucydides  (X73X,  considered  his  best).  He 
brought  out  the  and  edition  of  Perizonius's  Origina  Babyhnicae 
et  Aegypiiacae  (1736)  and  his  commentary  on  Pomponius  Mela 
(X736-X737).  Duker  was  also  an  authority  on  ancient  law,  and 
published  Opuscula  vario  de  latinitate  veierum  jurisconsultorum 
(x7xx),  and  a  revision  of  the  Lega  AUicae  of  S.  Petit  (X74X). 

See  C.  Saxe,  Onomastieon  lUterarium,  vi.  267;  articles  in  AUge- 
meine  deutscke  Biog^pkie  and  ia  Erach  and  Gniber'a  AUgenmne 
Encykhp&die. 

D9KERIBS,  THE»  a  name  given  to  a  district  in  the  N.W. 
of  Nottinghamshire,  England;  included  within  the  ancient 
Sherwood  Forest  {q.v.).  The  name  is  .taken  from  the  existence 
of  several  adjacent  demesnes  of  noblemen,  and  the  character 
of  the  Forest  is  to  some  extent  preserved  here.  On  the  north 
is  the  Sheffield-Retford  branch  of  the  Great  Central  railway, 
serving  the  town  of  Worksop,  connecting  at  Retford  with  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  while  on  the  south  the  Great  Central 
railway  serves  the  small  market  town  of  OUerton,  and  connects 
with  the  Great  Northern  at  Dukcries  Junction.  The  following 
demesnes  are  Comprised  In  the  district  Worksop  Manor 
formerly  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Noxfolk.  Welbeck  Abbey 
is  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Portland,  to  whom  it  came  from  the 
Cavendish  family  (dukes  of  Newcastle);  the  mansion  is  mainly 
classic  in  style,  dating  from  the  early  x7th  century,  but  with 
many  subsequent  additions;  the  fifth  duke  of  PortUnd  (d.  X879) 
built  the  curious  series  of  subterranean  corridors  and  chambers 
•beneath  the  grounds.  Clumber  House,  the  seat  of  the  dukes 
of  Newcastle,  is  beautifully  placed  above  a  lake  in  a  fine 
park.  Thoresby  House  is  the  seat  of  the  earls  Man  vers,  to 
whom  it  came  on  the  extinction  of  the  dukedom  of  Kingston; 
part  of  this  demesne  is  a  splendid  tract  of  wild  woodland. 

DUKES.  LEOPOLD  (1810-X891),  Hungarian  critic  of  Jewish 
literature.  He  spent  about  twenty  years  in  England',  and  from 
his  researches  in  the  Bodleian  library  and  the  British  Museum 
(which  contain  two  of  the  most  valuable  Hebrew  libraries  in 
the  world)  Dukes  was  able  to  complete  the  work  of  Zunz  {q.v.). 
The  most  popular  work  of  Dukes  was  his  Rabbinisclu  Blumenlese 
(1844),  in  which  he  collected  the  rabbim'c  proverbs  and  illustrated 
them  from  the  gnomic  literatures  of  other  peoples.  Dukes  made 
many  contributions  to  philology,  but  his  best  work  was 
connected  with  the  medieval  Hebrew  poetiy,  espedally  Ibn 
Gabirol.  (l.A.) 

DUKINFIELD.  a  rounidpal  borough  of  Cheshire,  England, 
within  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stalybridge,  6  m.  E.  of 
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Manchester.  Pop.  (1901)  18,929.  It  lies  in  the  densely  populated 
district  in  the  nortl^-east  of  the  county,  between  Stalybridge 
and  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  is  served  by  the  London  &  North 
Western  and  Great  Centra]  railways,  Hiere  are  extensive 
collieries,  and  the  other  industries  include  cotton  manufactures, 
calico-printing,  hat-making,  iron-founding,  engineering  and  the 
manufacture  of  firebricks  and  tiles.  A  portion  remains  of 
the  old  timbered  Dukinfield  Hall,  in  the  chapel  of  which 
Samuel  Eaton  (d^  1665)  taught  the  first  congregational  church 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  chapel,  mudi  enlarged,  is  still 
used  by  this  denomination.  The  borough,  incorporated  in 
X899,  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors.  Area, 
1405  acres. 

DULCIQNO  (Servian,  UUsin,  Turk.  Olgun),  a  seaport  of  Monte- 
negro, on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  8  m.  W.  of  the  Albanian  frontier. 
Pop.  (1900)  about  5000.  Shut  in  by  hills  and  forests,  and  built 
partly  on  a  promontory  overlooking  its  bay,  partly  along  the 
shore,  Duldgno  is  the  prettiest  of  Montenegrin  towns.  Its 
narrow  crooked  lanes,  however,  with  its  bazaaxs,  mosques, 
minarets  and  veiled  women,  give  to  its  picturesqueness  a 
decidedly  Turkish  air.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  promontory,  is 
walled,  and  has  a  medieval  castle,  once  of  great  strength.  Turks 
form  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  although  their  numbers 
decreased  steadily  after  1880,  when  the  population  numbered 
about  8poo.  Albanians  and  Italians  are  fairly  numerous. 
Dulcigno  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  an  andent  .Latin 
church.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  call  at  intervals,  and 
some  shipbuilding  and  fishing  are  carried  on;  but  the  harboxir 
lacks  shelter  and  is  liable  to  deposits  of  silt. 

To  the  Romans,  who  captured  it  in  167  B.C.,  Duldgno-  ^as 
known  as  Ulcinium  or  Olcinium]  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
noted  haunt  of  pirates;  in  the  xyth  century  it  was  the  residence 
of  Sabbatai  Zebi  (d.  1676),  a  Jew  who  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  but  afterwards  embraced  Islam.  In  1718  Duldgno 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  Venetian  defeat.  It  belonged  to  the 
Turks  until  x88o,  when  its  cession,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  was  enforced  by  the  "  Dulcigno  demon- 
stration," in  which  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia  took  part. 

DULCIMER  (Fr.  iympanon;  Ger.  HackbreU,  Cymhal;  Ital. 
cembalo,  timpanon  or  saUerio  tedesco)t  the  prototype  pf  the 
pianoforte,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  horizontal  sound-chest 
over  which  are  stretched  a  varying,  number  of  wire  strings  set 
in  vibration  by  strokes  of  little  sticks  or  hammers.  The  dulcimer 
differed  from  the  psalterium  or  psaltery  chiefly  in  the  manner 
of  playing,  the  latter  having  the  strings  plucked  by  means  of 
fingers  or  plectrum.  The  shape  of  the  dulcimer  is  a  trapeze 
or  truncated  triangle,  having  the  bass  strings  stretched  parallel 
with  the  base,  which  measures  from  3  to  4  ft.;  the  strings  de- 
crease gradually  in  length,- the  shortest  measuring  from  about 
x8  to  34  in.  at  the  truncated  apex.  The  sound-board  has  one 
or  two  rose  sound-holes;  the  strings  are  attached  on  one  side  to 
hitch  pins  and  at  the  other  to  the  larger  tuning  pins  firmly 
fixed  in  the  wrest  plank.  The  strings  of  fine  brass  or  iron  wire 
are  in  groups  of  two  to  five  unisons  to  each  note;  the  vibrating 
lengths  of  the  strings  are  determined  by  means  of  two  bridges. 
The  dulcimer  is  placed  upon  a  table  in  front  of  the  performer, 
who  strikes  the  strings  with  a  little  hammer  mounted  on  a  metal 
rod  and  covered  on  one  side  with  hard  and  on  the  other  with 
soft  leather  for  forte  and  piano  effects.  The  compass,  now 
chromatic  throughout,  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  instru- 
ment; the  large  cymbalom  of  the  Hungarian  gipsies  has  a 

range  of  four  chromatic  octaves,  Q        t»-"^ 

The  origin  of  the  duldmer  is  remote,  and  must  be  sought  in 
the  East.  In  the  bas-reliefs  from  Kuyunjik,  now  in. the  British 
Museum,  arp  to  be  seen  musicians  playing  on  dulcimers  of  ten 
strings  with  long  sticks  curved  at  the  ends,  and  damping  the 
strings  with  their  hands.  This  is  the  pisantir  of  the  days  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  translated  "  psaltery  "  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  &c.,  and 
rendered  "  psalterion  "  in  the  Septuagint,  a  confusion  which 


has  given  rise  to  many  misconceptions.'  In  the  Septnajpnt 
no  less  than  four  different  instruments  are  rendered  p$aUerio% 
(from  Gr.  ^Xw,  pluck,  ptill),  fl.e.  uteh,  nebd,  pisantir  and  teph, 
two  stringed,  one  wind  and  one  percussion.  The  use  of  the 
word  in  Greek  for  a  musical  instrument  is  not  recorded  before 
the  4th  century  B.C.  The  modem  santir  of  the  Persians,  almost 
identical  with  the  German  hackbrett,  has  a  <v>mpi«B  from 

^»iL-g-to=A~^      according  to  Ffctis.*    The  Pciaians  place 

its  origin  in  the  highest  antiquity.  Carl  Engel  '  gives  an  iHos- 
tration  said  to  be  taken  from  a  very  old  painting.* 

The  dulcimer  was  extensivdyused  during  the  middle  ages 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland  and  Spain,  and 
although  it  had  a  distinctive  name  in  each  country,  it  wss 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  kind  of  psalterium.  The  importance 
of  the  method  of  setting  the  strings  in  vibration  by  means  of 
hammers,  and  its  bearing  on  the  acoustics  of  the  instrument, 
were  reo^nized  only  when  the  invention  of  the  piaxkoforte  had 
become  a  matter  of  history.  It  was  then  percdved  that  the 
psalteritlm  in  which  the  strings  were  plucked,  and  the  dulcimer 
in  which  they  were  struck,  when  provided  with  keyboards, 
gave,  rise  to  twd  distinct  families  of  instruments,  differing 
essentially  in  tone  quality^  in  technique  and  in  capabilities: 
the  evolution  of  the  psalterium  stopped  at  the  haipsicbord, 
that  of  the  dulcimer  gave. us  the  pianoforte.  The  duldmer  is 
described  and  iUostrated  by  Mersenne,*  who  calls  it  ptdUrim-, 
it  has  thirteen  courses  of  pairs  of  unisons  or  octaves;  the  first 
strings  were  of  brass  wire,  the  others  of  sted.  The  curved  stick 
was  allowed  to  fall  gently  on  to  the  strings  and  to  rebcvmd  many 
times,  which,  Mersenne  remarks,  produces  an  effect  similar  to 
the  trembling  or  tremolo  of  other  instruments.  Praetorius* 
figures  a  hackbrett  having  a  body  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
triangle,  with  a  bridge  placed  between  two  rose  sound-hoks, 
and  played  by  means  of  two  sticks.  Another  kind  of  hackbrett ' 
(a  psaltery),  which  was  played  with  the  fingers,  was  known  to 
Praetorius.  The  pantaleon,  a  double  duldmer,  luuned  after  the 
inventor,  Pantaleon  Hcbenstreit  of  Eisleben,  a  violinist,  had 
two  sound-boards,  185  strings,  one  scale  of  overrun  catgui,  the 
other  of  wire.  Hebenstrdt  travelled  to  Paris  with  his  mox;5tcT 
dulcimer  in  1705  and  played  before  Louis  XIV.,  who  baptized 
it  PantalioH.  Quantz*  and  Qmiin  of  Blankenburg*  both  gave 
descriptions  of  the  instnmicnt.  (K..  S.) 

DOlKEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Provixtce, 
X  X  m.  by  rail  S. W.  from  Crefeld. .  Pop.  xo,ooo.  It  has  a  (Roman 
Catholic)  Gothic  parish  church.  There  are  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  silk  and  vdvet,  &c.,  ironworks  and  foundries. 

DULONO,  PIERRE  LOUIS  (1785-X838),  French  chemist  and 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Rouen  on  the  12th  (or  xjth)  of  February 
1785.  He  began  as  a  doctor  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  gI 
Paris,  but  soon  abandoned  inedidne  for  sdentific  research. 
After  acting,  as  assistant  to  Berthollet,  he  became  successively 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  faculty  oj  sdeiuxs  and  the  Dormal 
and  veterinary  schools  at  Alfort,  and  then  (1820)  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  of  which  he  was  appoantcd 
director  in  X830.  He  died  in  Paris'on  the  x8th  (<>r  X9th)  of  July 
1838.  His  earliest  work  was  chemical  in  character.  In  181 1 
he  discovered  chloride  of  nitrogen;  during  his  czperimenu 
serious  explosions  occurred  twice,  and  he  lost  one  eye,  besides 
sustaining  severe  injuries  to  his  hand.'  He  also  investigated 
the  oxygen  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen-,  and  was 

'  The  names  of  the  muncal  instruments  in  those  vcncs  ol  the 
Book  of  Daniel  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  controversy  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  book. 

*  Histoire  de  la  musique  (Paris,  1869).  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

*  Music  of  the  most  Aneient  Nations  (London,  1864),  pp.  42-3. 

*  Hommaire  de  Hell,  Voyau  en  Perse,  p.  Ixii. 

*  L'Harmonie  uninrsdle  (Pzm,  1636),  livre  iii.  p.  174. 

*  Syntagma  muncum  (WolfcnbQttcl,  1618).  c^.  18  (3). 
»  Pi.  36  (i). 

'  **  Hcrm  Toh.  Joachim  Quantsens  Lcben&lauf  von  tbm  aeSns 
entworfen,"  in  Fr.  W.  Marpurg's  Histor.  kritiscke  Beytrttfe,  Bd.  L 
p.  207  (1754-1755). 

*  Elementa  musuat  chap.  xxvi. 
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one  of  the  first  to  hold  the  hydrogen  theory  of  acids.  In  181 5, 
in  conjunction  with  Alexis  Th6r^  Petit  (i  791-1820),  the 
professor  of  physics  at  the  £colc  Poly  technique,  he  made  careful 
comparisons  between  the  mercury  and  the  air  thermometer. 
The  first  pubUshed  research  (1816)  dealt  with  the  dilatation  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases  and  with  the  exact  measurement  of 
temperature,  and  it  was  followed  by  another  in  1818  on  the 
measurement  of  temperature  and  the  communication  of  heat, 
which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  In  a  third,  "  On 
some  important  points  in.  the  theory  of  heat "  (1819),  they 
stated  that  the  specific  heats  of  thirteen  solid  elements  which 
they  had  investigated  were  nearly  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weights — a  fact  otherwise  expressed  in  the  "  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  "  that  the  atoms  of  simple  substances  have  equal  capacities 
for  heat.  Subsequent  papers  by  Dulong  were  concerned  with 
"  New  determinations  of  the  proportions  of  water  and  the 
density  of  certain  elastic  fluids"  (1820,  with  Berzeb'us);  the 
property  possessed  by  certain  metals  of  facilitating  the  com- 
bination of  gases  (1823  with  Th6nard);  the  refracting  powers 
of  gases  (1826);  and  the  specific  heats  of  gases  (1829).  In 
1830  he  published  a  research,  undertaken  with  Arago  for  the 
academy  of  sciences,  on  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  high  tem- 
peratures. For  the  purposes  of  this  determination  he  set  up  a 
continuous  column  of  mercury,  constructed  with  13  sections 
of  glass  tube  each  2  metres  long  and  $  mm.  in  diameter,  in  the 
tower  of  the  old  church  of  St  Genevieve  in  the  College  Henri  IV. 
The  apparatus  was  first  used  to  investigate  the  variation  in  the 
volume  of  air  with  pressure,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  up  to 
twenty-seven  atmospheres,  the  highest  pressure  attained  in  the 
experiments,  Boyle's  law  holds  good.  In  regard  to  steam,'  the 
old  tower  was  so  shaky  that  it  was  considered  unwise  to  risk  the 
effects  of  an  explosion,  and  therefore  the  mercury  column  was 
removed  bodily  to  a  court  in  the  observatory.  The  original 
intention  was  to  push  the  experiments  to  a  pressure  equivalent 
to  thirty  atmospheres,  but  owing  to  the  signs  of  failure  exhibited 
by  the  boiler  the  limit  actually  reached  was  twenty-four  atmo- 
spheres, at  which  pressure  the  thermometers  indicated  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  224**C.  In  his  Ixist  paper,  published  posthumously 
in  1838,  Dulong  gave  an  account  of  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine the  heat  disengaged  in  the  combination  of  various  simple 
and  compound  bodies,  together  with  a  description  of  the  calori- 
meter he  employed. 

DULSE  (Ir.  and  Gael,  duiieasg) ,  in  botany,  Rhodymenia  palmataf 
one  of  the  red  seaweeds,  consisting  of  flat  solitary  or  tufted 
purplish-red  fronds,  fan-shaped  in  general  outline  and  divided 
into  numerous  s^ments,  which  are  often  again  and  again  divided 
in  a  forked  manner.  It  varies  very  much  in  size  and  degree  of 
branching,  ranging  from  5  or  6  to  12  or  more  inches  long.  It 
grows  on  rocks,  shell-fish  or  larger  seaweeds,  and  is  used  by  the 
poor  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  a  relish  with  their  food.  It  is 
commonly  dried  and  eaten  raw,  the  flavour  being  brought  out 
by  long  chewing.  In  the  Mediterranean  it  is  used  cooked  in 
ragouts  and  made  dishes. 

Sec  W.  H.  Harvey,  Phycologica  Britannica,  vol.  li.  plates  217, 218. 

DULUTH,  a  city  and  the  county->scat  of  St  Louis  county, 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  at  the  W.  end  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Louis  river,  about  1^0  m.  N.E.  of  Minneapolis  and 

St  Paul.  Pop.  (1880)  3483;  (1890)  33.1x5;  (1900)  52.9^.  of 
whom  20,983  were  foreign-bom  and  357  were  negroes;  (1910 
census)  78,466.  Of  the  20,983  foreign-bom  in  1900,  5099 
were  English- Canadians,  5047  Swedes,  2655  Norwegians,  1685 
Germans,  and  1285  FrencR-Canadians.  Duluth  is  served  by 
the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range,  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern, 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western (the  North-Westera  Une),  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  railways.  Situated  attractively  on  the  side  and 
along  the  base  of  a  high  bluff  rising  600  ft.  above  the  lake  level, 
Duluth  lies  at  the  W.  end  of  Superior  Bay  (here  called  Duluth 
Harbour),  directly  opposite  the  city  of  Superior,  Wisconsin. 
A  narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  Minnesota  Point,  7  m.  in  length 
and  extending  toward  Wisconsin  Point,  which  projects  from 
the  Wisconsin  shore,  separates  the  bay  from  the  lake  and  forms 
vm  U* 


with  St  Louis  Bay  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours' in  the  world. 
The  natural  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  the  narrow  channel 
between  the  two  points,  but  there  is  also  a  ship-canal  across 
Minnesota  Point,  spanned  by  a  curious  aerial  bridge  400  ft.  long 
and  186  ft.  above  the  water. 

The  unusually  favourable  position  for  lake  transportation, 
and  the  extensive  tributary  region  in  the  N.W.,  with  ample  rail 
connexions,  make  Duluth-Superior  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial ports  in  the  country.  The  two  cities  constitute  the  largest 
coal-distributing  centre  in  the  N.  W.,  and  have  some  of  the  largest 
coal-docks  in  the  world.  Upwards  of  twenty  grain  elevators, 
with  a  net  capacity  of  nearly  35,000,000  bushels,  which  receive 
enormous  quantities  of  grain  from  the  Red  River  Valley. 
Manitoba,  and  the  Dakotas,  cither  for  home  manufacture  or  for 
transhipment  to  the  East,  are  among  the  noteworthy  sights  of 
the  place;  and  extensive  ore-docks  are  required  for  handling 
the  enormous  and  steadily  increasing  shipments  of  iron  ore  from 
the  rich  Vermilion  and  Mcsabi  iron  ranges  first  opened  about 
1890.  In  1907  more  than  29,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  were 
shipped  from  this  port.  Duluth  is  also  an  important  hay 
market.  There  are  flour  and  lumber  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  wooden  ware,  cooperage,  sash,  door  and  blind,  lath  and 
shingle  factories,  and  shipyards.  In  1909  great  mills  of  the 
Minnesota  Steel  Co.  were  begun  here.  In  1905  the  factory 
product  of  Duluth  was  valued  at  $10,139,009,  an  increase  of 
29*8%  over  that  of  1900.  The  St  Louis  river  furnishes  one  of 
the  finest  water-powers  in  the  United  States. 

The  commanding  heights  upon  which  the  principal  residential 
section  of  the  city  is  built  render  it  at  once  attractive  in  appear- 
ance and  healthful;  there  is  a  fine  system  of  parks  and  boule- 
vards, the  chief  of  the  former  being  Lester,  Fairmount,  Portland, 
Cascade,  Lincoln  and  Chester.  The  p(^uUr  Boulevard  drive  at 
the  back  of  Duluth  commands  excellent  views  of  city  and  lake. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  court  housei  the  Masonic 
temple,  chamber  of  commerce,  board  of  trade,  Lyceum  theatre, 
Federal,.  Providence,  Lonsdale,  Torrey,  Al worth,  SeUwood  and 
Wolvin  buildings,  St.  Mary's  bospitsd,  St.  Luke's  hospital  and 
Spalding  Hotel.  There  is  a  public  (Carnegie)  library  with  50,000 
volumes  in  1908.  The  building  of  the  central  high  school  (classi- 
cal),one  of  the  finestin  the  United  States,  erectedataoostof  about 
$500,000,  has  a  square  clock  tower  230  ft.  high,  and  an  auditorium 
seating  2000.  Tlie  city  also  has  a  technical  high  school,  and  in 
addition  to  the  regular  high  school  courses  there  are  departments 
of  business,  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  At  Duluth 
also  is  a  state  normal  school,  erected  in  1902.  The  federal  govern- 
ment maintains  here  a  life-saving  station  on  Minnesota  Point, 
and  an  extensive  fish  hatchery. 

The  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  site  of  Duluth  were  probably 
French  coureurs-des-bois,  possibly  the  adventurous  Radiisson  and 
Groseilliers.  The  first  visitor  certainly  known  to  have  been  here 
was  Daniel  Grcysolon,  Sieur  Dn  Lhut  (d.  1709),  a  French  trader 
and  explorer,  who  about  1678  skirted  Lake  Superior  and  built  a 
stockaded  trading-post  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  rivqr  on  the  N. 
shore.  From  him  the  place  received  its  name.  A  trading-post 
was  established  near  the  present  city,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  about 
1752,  and  thiseventually  became  a  dep6t  of  Astor's  American  Fur 
Company.  There  was  no  permanent  settlement  at  Duluth  proper,- 
however,  until  1853,  and  in  i860  there  were  only  80  inhabitants. 
Incorporated  in  1870,  in  which  year  railway  connexion  with  the 
South  was  established,  its  growth  was  slow  for  some  years,  the 
increase  for  the  decade  1870-1880  being  very  slight  (from  3131 
to  3483);  but  the  extension  of  railways  into  the  north-western 
wheat  region,  the  opening  up  of  Lake  Superior  to  commerce,  and 
finally  the  development  of  the  Vermilion  and  Mesabi  iron  ranges, 
brought  on  a  period  of  almost  unparalleled  growth,  marked  by  the 
remarkable  increase  in  population  of  more  than  850%  between 
1880  and  1890;  between  1890  and  1900  the  increase  was  60%. 

See  J.  R.  Carey.  History  cfDvluih  and  Northern  Minnesota  (Duluth, 
1898);  LcCTctt  and  Chipman.  Dulutk  and  iU  Enmrons  (Duluth, 
1895);  anoj.  D.  Ensign,  History  of  St  Louis  County  (Duluth,  1900). 

DULWICH,  a  district  in  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Camber- 
well,  London,  England.    The  manor,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
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Qtiniac  monks  of  Bermondsey,  passed  through  various  hands  to 
Edward  Alleyn  iq.v.)  in  x6o6.  His  foundation  of  the  College 
of  God!s  Gift,  commonly  called  Dulwich  College^  was  opened 
with  great  state  on  the  13th  of  September  1619,  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Lord  Anindell,  Inigo  Jones  and  other 
distinguished  men.  According  to  the  letters  patent  the  alms- 
people  and  scholars  were  to  be  chosen  in  equal  proportions  from 
the  parishes  of  St  Giles  (Cambcrwell),  St  Botolph  without 
Bishopsgate,  and  St  Saviour's  (Southwark),  and  "  that  part  of 
the  parish  of  St  Giles  without  Cripplcgate  which  is  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex."  By  a  series  of  statutes  signed  in  x  626,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  Alleyn  ordained  that  his  school  should  be  for 
the  instruction  of  80  boys  consisting  of  three  distinct  classes: — 
(i)  the  twelve  poor  ischohirs;  (2)  children  of  inhabitants  of  Dul- 
wich, who  were  to  be  taught  freely;  and  (3)  "  towne  or  foreign 
schollcrs,"  who  were  "  to  pay  such  allowance  as  the  master  and 
wardens  shall  appoint."  The  almspeople  consisted  of  six  "  poor 
brethren  "  and  six  "  poor  sisters,"  and  the  teaching  and  governing 
staff  of  a  master  and  a  warden,  who  were  always  to  be  of  the 
foimder's  surname,  and  four  fellows,  all "  graduates  and  divines," 
among  whom  were  apportioned  the  ministerial  work  of  the  chapel, 
the  instruction  of  the  boys;  and  the  supervi^on  of  the  almspeople. 
That  it  was  the  founder's  intention  to  establish  a  great  public 
school  upon  the  model  of  Westminster  and  St  Paul's,  with 
provision  for  university  training,  is  shown  by  the  statutes; 
but  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  educational  benefits  of  God's 
GiTt  College  were  restricted  to  the  twelve  poor  scholars.  Suc- 
cessive actions  at  law  resulted  in  the  ruling  that  it  was  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  founder  to  divert  any  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  his  foundation  to  the  use  of  others  than  the  members 
thereof,  as  specified  in  the  letters  patent.  In  1843,  however, 
some  effort  was  made  towards  the  realization  of  Alleyn's  schemes, 
and  in  1858  the  foundation  was  entirely  reconstituted  by  act  of 
parliament.  It  comprises  two  schools,  the  "  Upper "  and  the 
"  Lower,"  now  called  respectively  Dulwich  College  and  Alleyn's 
school.  In  the  Upper  school,  now  one  of  the  important  English 
"  public  schools,"  there  are  classical,  modero.science  and  engineer- 
ing sides.  The  Lower  school  is  devoted  to  middle-class  education. 
The  buildings  of  the  Upper  school,  by  Charles  Barry,  contain 
a  fine  hall.  The  college  possesses  a  splendid  picture  gallery, 
bequeathed  by  Sir  P.  F.  Bourgeois,  R.A.,  in  i8x  x,  with  a  separate 
endowment.  The  pictures  include  some  exquisite  Murillos  and 
choice  specimens  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  surplus  income  of 
the  gallery  fund  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing  and  design 
in  the  two  schools. 

See  W.  H.  Blanch.  Duhvich  College  and  Edward  Alleyn  (London, 
1877);  R.  Hovendcn,  The  History  of  Dulwich  College,  wUh  a  short 
Inography  0/ its  Jounder  (London,  1873). 

DUMAOUETE,  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of  Negros 
Oriental,  island  of  Negros,  Philippine  Islands,  on  Tafi6n  Strait. 
Pop.  (X903)  X4,894.  The  town  of  Sibulan  (pop.  in  X903,  8413) 
was  aimexed  to  Dumaguete  in  X903,  after  the  census  had  been 
taken.  Dumaguete  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
district.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  natives,  but  the  shops  are 
kcDt  by  Chinese  merchants.  The  public  buildings,  which  include 
an  mteresting  watch-tower  and  belfry,  are  large,  substantial  and 
well  cared  for. 

DUMANJUO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Ccbfi,  island  of  Ceb6, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duman- 
]Ug  river,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Ceb6.  Pop.  (1903) 
32,203.  In  X903,  after  the  census  had  been  taken,  the  adjacent 
town  of  Ronda  (pop.  9662)  was  annexed  to  Dumanjug.  Duman- 
jug  is  in  communication  with  the  town  of  Sibonga,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  one  of  the  few  passes  through  the  mountains  of 
the  interior.  Indian  com  and  sugar-cane  are  grown  successfully 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  town  has  an  important 
coast  trade. 

DU  MARSAIS,  CSSKR  CHBSNBAU,  SiEUS  (X676-X7S6), 
French  philologist,  was  bom  at  Marseilles  on  the  xyth  of  July 
X676.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  into  whose  congregation  he  entered;  but  he  left  it  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  married 


and  was  admitted  an  advocate  (i 704).  He  was  tutor  to  the  scms 
successivdy  of  the  president  de  Maison^,  of  John  Law.  the 
projector,  and  of  the  marquis  de  Bauffremont.  He  then  opoied 
a  boarding  school  in  the  faubourg  St  Victor,  which  scarcely 
afforded  him  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  made  contributi4»is 
of  great  value  on  philological  and  pjiilosophical  subjects  to  the 
Encyclopidief  and  after  vain  attempts  to  secure  a  competence 
from  the  court  he  was  insured  against  want  by  the  generosity 
of  a  private  patron.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  x  ith  (rf  June  1 756. 
The  researches  of  Du  Marsais  are  distinguished  by  a>nsidenUe 
individuality.  He  held  sensible  views  on  education  aiui  dabor- 
ated  a  system  of  teaching  Latin,  which,  although  open  to  gnvt 
criticism,was  a  useful  protest  against  current  methods  of  tcadxing. 
His  best  works  are  his  Principes  de  grammaire  and  his  Des 
tropes,  ou  des  diffirents  sens  dans  lesquds  on  peut  prendre  un  m<a 
(1730). 

An  edition  of  his  works  (7  vols.)  was  collected  by  Dodiosa!  aad 
Millon,  and  was  published  with  an  £loge on  Du  Manais  l^  D'Alembot 
at  Paris  in  1797. 

DUMAS,  ALEZAKDRE  [Alexandre  Davy  de  la  Pailie- 
teue]  (1802-X870),  French  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  bora 
at  Villers-Cotterets  (Aisne)  on  the  24th  of  July  x8o2.  His  father, 
the  French  general,  Thomas  Alexandre  Dumas  (x762~[8o6) — 
also  known  as  Alexandre  Davy  de  la  PaiUeterie-^was  bom  in 
Saint  Domingo,  the  natural  son  of  Antoine  Alexandre  Davy, 
marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  by  a  negress,  Marie  Cessctte  Dumas, 
who  died  in  X772.  In  X780  he  accompanied  the  marquis  to  France, 
and  there  the  father  made  a  mesalliance  which  drove  the  son 
into  enlisting  in  a  dragoon  regiment.  Thomas  Alexandre  Dumas 
was  still  a  private  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  but  he  rc»e 
rapidly  and  became  general  of  division  in  x 793.  He  was  gencral- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  wcstem  Pyrenees,  and  was  transferred 
later  to  commands  in  the  Alps  and  in  La  Vendde.  Amcmg  his 
many  exploits  was  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  the  bridge  of 
Clausen  on  the  2  2nd  of  April  x  797,  where  he  commanded  Joubcxt's 
cavalry.  He  lost  Napoleon's  favour  by  plain  speaking  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  presently  returned  to  France  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Villers  0>tterets,  where  he 
had  married  in  1792  Marie  £lisabeth  Labouret. 

The  novelist,  who  was  the  offspring  of  this  union,  wais  noC 
four  years  old  when  General  Dim[ias  died,  leaving  his  family  xnth 
no  further  resource  than  30  acres  of  land.  Mmc  Dumas  tried 
to  obtain  help  from  Napoleon,  but  in  vain,  and  lived  wiih  her 
parents  in  narrow  circumstances.  Alexandre  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  from  a  priest,  and  entered  the  office  of  a  local 
solicitor.  His  chief  friend  was  Adolphe  de  Lcuven,  the  soix  of 
an  exiled  Swedish  nobleman  implicated  in  the  assassinatioa 
of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  and  the  two  collaborated  in  various 
vaudevilles  and  other  pieces  which  never  saw  the  footlights. 
Leuvcn  returned  to  Paris,  and  Dumas  was  sent  to  the  office  of 
a  solicitor  at  Cr6py.  When  in  1823  Dumas  contrived  to  ristt 
his  friend  in  Paris,  he  was  received  to  his  great  delight  by  Tmlxna. 
He  returned  home  only  to  break  with  his  employer,  and  to  arrange 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris,  where  he  sought  help  without  success 
from  his  father's  old  friends.  An  introduction  to  the  deputy  of 
his  department.  General  Foy,  procured  for  him;  however,  a  i^cc 
as  clerk  in  the  service  of.  the  du]ce  of  Orleans  at  a  salary  of  1 300 
francs.  He  set  to  work  to  rectify  his  lack  of  education  and  to 
collaborate  with  Lcuven  in  the  production  of  vaudevilles  and 
melodramas.  Madame  Dumas  presently  joined  her  son  in  Paris, 
where  she  died  in  X838. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  Dumas  had  entered  on  a  liaisco 
with  a  dressmaker,  Marie  Catherine  Labay,  and  their  son,  the 
famous  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  (see  below),  was  bom  in  1S24. 
Dumas  acknowledged  his  son  in  X83X,  and  obtained  the  custody 
of  him  after  a  lawsuit  with  the  mother. 

The  first  piece  by  Dumas  and  Leuven  to  see  the  footli^^ts  wss 
La  Chasse  el  Vamowr  (Ambigu-Comique,  22nd  of  SepL  1825), 
and  in  this  they  had  help  from  other  writers.  Dumas  had  a 
share  in  another  vaudeville,  La  Noce  el  Penlerrement  (Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  2 xst  of  Nov.  1826).  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays  produced  in  Paris  by  Charles  Kefflhle» 
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Smithson  (afterwards  Mme  Berlioz)  and  an  English  company 
that  the  romantic  drama  of  ChrisUne  was  written.  The  subject 
was  suggested  by  a  bas-relief  of  the  murder  <A  Monaldcschi 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1827.  The  piece  was  accepted  by 
Baron  Taylor  and  the  members  of  the  Com^die  Francaise  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  subject  to  revision  by  another 
dramatist  because  of  its  innovating  tendencies.  But  the  pro- 
duction of  the  piece  was  deferred.  Meanwhile  Dumas  had  met 
with  the  story  of  the  iU-fated  Saint-M6grin  and  the  duchess  of 
Guise  in  Anquetil's  history,  and  had  written,  in  prose,  Henri  III, 
et  sa  cour,  which  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  Comfdie 
Francaise  and  produced  on  the  nth  of  February  1829.  It  was 
the  first  great  triumph  of  the  romantic  drama.  The  brilliant 
stagecraft  of  the  piece  and  its  admirable  historical  setting 
delighted  an  audience  accustomed  to  the  decadent  classical 
tragedy,  and  brought  him  the  friendship  of  Hugo*  and  Vigny. 
His  literary  efforts  had  met  with  marked  disapproval  from  his 
official  superiors,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  resign  his  clerk- 
ship before  the  production  of  Henri  III.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
had,  however,  been  present  at  the  performance,  and  appointed 
him  asdstant-librarian  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Christine  was  now 
recast  as  a  romantic  trilogy  in  verse  in  five  acts  with  a  prologue 
and  epilogue,  with  the  sub-title  of  Slockhelm,  FontaineUeau, 
RomCy  and  was  successfully  produced  by  Hard  at  the  Odton  in 
March  1830. 

The  revolution  of  1830  temporarily  diverted  Dumas  from 
letters.  The  accoimt  of  his  exploits  should  be  read  in  his 
Mimoires,  where,  though  the  incidents  are  true  in  the  main,  they 
lose  nothing  in  the  telling.  During  the  fighting  in  Paris  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  La  Fayette,  who  sent  him  to  Soissons 
to  secure  powder.  With  the  help  of  some  inhabitants  he  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  hand  over  the  magazine,  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  was  sent  by  La  Fayette  on  a  mission  to  raise  a  national 
guard  in  La  Vendue.  The  advice  he  gave  to  Louis-Philippe  on 
this  subject  was  ill-received,  and  after  giving  offence  by  further 
indiscretions  he  finally  alienated  himself  from  the  Orleans  govern- 
ment by  being  implicated  in  the  disturbances  which  attended 
the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque  in  June  1833,  and  he  received 
a  hint  that  his  absence  from  France  was  desirable.  A  tour  in 
Switzerland  undertaken  on  this  account  ftumished  material  for 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  amusing  books  of  travel.  Dumas  re- 
mained, however,  on  friendly  and  even  affectionate  terms  with 
the  young  duke  of  Orleans  until  his  death  in  1842. 

Meanwhile  he  had  produced  Napdion  Bonaparte  (Od6on, 
loth  of  Jan.  1831),  his  unwillingness  to  make  a  hero  of  the  man 
who  had  slighted  his  father  having  been  overcome  by  Hard,  who 
put  him  under  lock  and  key  until  the  piece  was  finished.  His  next 
play,  A  ntonyf  had  a  real  importance  in  the  history  of  the  romantic 
theatre.  It  was  put  in  rehearsal  by  Mile  Mars,  but  so  tmsatis- 
factorily  that  Dumas  transferred  it  to  Bocage  and  Mme  Dorval, 
who  played  it  magnificently  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  theatre 
on  the  3rd  of  May  183  x.  The  Byrom'c  hero  Antony  was  a  portrait 
of  himself  in  his  relations  with  Mme  M£lanic  Waldor,  the  wife 
of  an  officer,  and  daughter  of  the  journalist  M.  G.  T.  dc  Villenave, 
except  of  course  in  the  extravagantly  mdodramatic  dincuement, 
when  Antony,  to  save  his  mistress's  honour,  kills  her  and  ex- 
claims, "  £Ue  me  r£sistai  t,  je  Tai  assassin£e."  He  produced  more 
than  twenty  more  plays  silone  or  in  collaboration  before  1845, 
exclusive  of  dramatizations  from  his  novels,  kichard  Darlington 
(Forte  Saint- Martin,  loth  of  Dec.  1831),  the  first  idea  of  which 
«ras  drawn  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, 
owed  part  of  its  great  success  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Fr6d£rick 
Lenudtre.  La  Tour  de  Nesle  (Porte  Saint-Martin,  29th  of  May 
1832),  announced  as  by  MM.  X  X  X  and  GaiUardct,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  dud  and  a  law-suit  with  the  original  author, 
Ytidinc  GaiUardet,  whose  MS.  had  been  revised,  first  by  Jules 
Janin  and  then  by  Dumas.  In  rapidity  of  movement,  and  in 
the  terror  it  inspired,  the  piece  surpassed  Henri  III.  and  A  nUmy. 

1  Hb  friendship  with  Victor  Hugo  w^  interrupted  in  1833-183X 
hy  the  articles  contributed  to  the  Journal  des  dtitats  by  a  friend 
and  pirot^^  of  the  poet,  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  who  brought  against 
I>iiiiiat  chaiges  ci  wboknle  plagiarism  from  other  dramatists. 


A.Ughter  drama.  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle  (Th6&tre  Francais, 
and  of  April  1839),  still  remains  in  the  repertory. 

In  1840  Dumas  married  Ida  Ferrier,  an  actress  whom  he 
had  imposed  on  the  theatres  that  took  his  pieces.  The  amiable 
relations  which  had  subsisted  between  them  for  eight  years 
were  disturbed  by  the  marriage,  which  is  said  to  have  been  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  a  strong  hint  from  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  Mme  Dumas  lived  in  Italy  separated  from  her  husband.  / 

As  a  novelist  Dumas  began  by  writing  short  stories,  but  his 
happy  collaboration  with  Auguste  Maquct,*  which  began  in 
1839,  led  to  the  admirable  series  of  historical  novels  in  which  he 
proposed  to  reconstruct  the  whole  course  of  French  history. 
In  X844  he  produced,  with  Maquet's  hdp,  that  most  famous  of 
"  doak  and  sword  "  romances,  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  (8  vols.), 
the  material  for  which  was  discovered  in  the  Mimoires  de 
M.  d'Artagnan  (Cologne,  x 70X-X 702)  of  Courtils  de  Sandras.  Tho 
adventures  of  d'Artagnan  and  the  three  musketeers,  the  gigantic 
Porthos,  the  clever  Aramis,  and  the  melancholy  Athos,  who 
unite  to  defend  the  honour  of  Anne  of  Austria  against  Richelieu 
and  the  machinations  of  "  Milady,"  are  brought  down  to  the 
murder  of  Buckingham  in  1629.  Their  admirers  were  gratifped 
by  two  sequels,  Vingt  ans  apris  (xo  vols.,  1845)  and  Dix  ans  plus 
tardf  ou  le  vicomte  de  Bragelonne  (26  pts.,  1848-X850),  which 
opens  in  x66o,  showing  us  a  mature  d'Artagnan,  a  respectable 
captain  of  musketeers,  and  contains  the  magnificent  account  of 
the  heroic  death  of  Porthos.  The  three  musketeers  aTe  as 
famous  in  England  as  in  France.  Thackeray  could  read  about 
Athos  from  sunrise  to  simset  with  the  utmost  contentment  of 
mind,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Andrew  Lang  have  paid  tribute 
to  the  band  in  Memories  and  Portraits  and  Letters  to  Dead 
Authors.  Before  1844  was  out  Dumas  had  completed  a  second 
great  romance  in  X2  volumes,  Le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo,  in  which 
he  had  hdp  from  Fiorentino  as  well  as  from  Maquet.  The  idea 
of  the  intrigue  was  suggested  by  Pcuchet's  Pdice  divoilU,  and 
the  stress  laid  on  the  earlier  inddents,  Dant^,  Danglars  and  the 
Ch&teau  d'lf,  is  said  to  have  been  an  afterthought.  Almost 
as  famous  as  these  two  romances  is  the  set  of  Valois  novels  of 
which  Henri  IV.  is  the  central  figure,  beginning  with  La  Reine 
Margot  (6  vols.,  1845),  which  contains  the  history  of  the  struggle 
between  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  Henry  of  Navarre;  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  is  told  in  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau 
(8  vols.,  1846),  generally  known  in  English  as  Chicot  theJesUr, 
from  its  principal  character;  and  in  Les  Quarante-cinq  (10  vols., 
1847-X848),  in  which  Diane  de  Monsoreau  avenges  herself  on 
the  duke  of  Anjou  for  the  death  of  her  former  lover,  Bussy 
d'Amboise. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  exact  share  which  Dumas 
had  in  the  novels  which  bear  his  name.  The  Dumas-Maquet 
scries  is  imdoubtedly  the  best,  but  Maquet  alone  never  accom- 
plished anything  to  approach  them  in  value.  The  MSS.  of  the 
novels  still  exist  in  Dumas's  handwriting,  and  the  best  of  them 
bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  his  unrivalled  skill  as  a  narrator. 
The  chief  key  to  his  enormous  output  is  to  be  found  in  his  un- 
tiring industry  and  amazing  fertility  of  invention,  not  in  the 
S3rstem  of  wholesale  collaboration  which  was  exposed  with  much 
exaggeration  by  Qu6rard  in  his  Superchiries  littiraires  and  by 
"  Eugene  de  Mirecourt "  (C.  B.  J.  Jacquot)  in  his  misleading 
Fabrique  de  romans,  maison  Alexandre  Dumas  el  e**  (1845). 
His  assistants,  in  fact,  supplied  him  with  outlines  of  romances  on 
plans  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  he  then  rewrote  the  whole  thing. 
That  this  method  was  never  abused  it  would  be  impossible  to  say; 
Les  Deux  Diane,  for  instance,  a  prelude  to  the  Valois  novels,  is 
said  to  have  been  written  entirely  by  Paul  Meurice,  although 
Dumas's  name  appears  on  the  title-page. 

The  bitter  part  of  Dumas's  b'fe  is  a  record  of  excessive  toil  to 
meet  prodigal  expenditure  and  accumulated  debts.  His  disasters 
began  with  the  building  of  a  house  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with 
a  Gothic  pavilion  and  an  "  English  "  park,  at  Saint  Germain- 

*  The  details  of  this  collaboration  mn  brought  to  light  in  a  suit 
brought  against  Dumas  by  Maquct  with  regard  to  his  share  in  the 
profits.  See  the  CoMette  des  tribunaux  (January  21,  22,  28.  and 
February  4.  1858). 
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en-Laye.  This  place,  caUed  Monte-CrisCo,  was  governed  by  a 
crowd  of  hangers-on  of  both  sexes,  who  absorbed  Dumas's  large 
earnings  and  left  him  penniless.  Dumas  also  founded  the 
Th^tre  Historique  chiefly  for  the  performance  of  his  own  works. 
The  enterprise  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  due  deMontpensier, 
and  was  under  the  management  of  Hippolyte  Hostein,  who  had 
been  the  secretary  of  the  Com£die  Fran^aise.  The  theatre  was 
opened  in  February  1847  with  a  dramatic  version  of  La  Reine 
Margot.  MeanwhUe  Dumas  had  been  the  guest  of  the  due  de 
Montpensier  at  Madrid,  and  made  a  quasi-official  tour  to  Algeria 
and  Tunis  in  a  government  vessel,  which  caused  much  comment 
in  the  press.  Dumas  had  never  changed  his  republican  opinions. 
He  greeted  the  revolution  of  1848  with  delight,  and  was  even 
a  candidate  for  electoral  honours  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne. 
But  the  change  was  fatal  to  his  theatrical  enterprise,  for  the  failure 
of  which  in  1850  he  was  made  financially  responsible.  His  son, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  was  at  that  time  living  with  his  mother 
Mile  Labay,  who  was  eventually  reconciled  with  the  elder  Dumas. 
Father  and  son,  though  always  on  affectionate  terms  when  they 
met,  were  too  different  in  their  ideas  to  see  much  of  one  another. 
After  the  coup  d*6UU  of  1851  Dumas  crossed  the  frontier  to 
Brussels,  and  two  years  of  rapid  production,  and  the  economy 
of  his  secretary,  No£l  Parfait,  restored  something  like  order 
to  his  affairs.  Oa  his  return  to  Paris  in  the  end  of  1853  he 
established  a  daily  paper,  Le  Mousquetatre,  for  the  criticism  of  art 
and  letters.  It  was  chiefly  written  by  Dumas,  whose  Mimoires 
first  appeared  in  it,  and  survived  until  1857,  when  it  was  suc' 
ceeded  by  a  weekly  paper,  the  MonU-Cristo  (1857-1860).  In 
X858  Dumas  travelled  through  Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  and  in 
x86o  he  joined  Garibaldi  in  Sicily.  After  an  expedition  to 
Marseilles  in  search  of  arms  for  the  insurgents,  he  returned  to 
Naples,  where  Garibaldi  nominated  him  keeper  of  the  museums. 
After  four  years'  residence  in  Naples  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
after  the  war  of  '66  he  visited  the  battlefields  and  produced  his 
story  of  La  Terreur  prussienne.  But  his  powers  were  beginning  to 
fail,  and  in  spite  of  the  1200  volumes  which  he  told  Napoleon 
he  had  written,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  and  of  the 
succession  of  theatrical  ladies  who  tyrannized  over  him  and 
feared  nothing  except  the  occasional  visits  of  Dumas  fils.  He 
was  finally  rescued  from  these  by  his  daughter,  Mme  Petel,  who 
came  to  live  with  him  in  1868;  and  two  years  later,  on  the 
5th  of  December  1870,  he  died  in  his  son's  house  at  Puys,  near 
Dieppe. 

Dumas  was  never  an  actual  candidate  for  academic  honours, 
but  he  had  more  than  once  taken  steps  to  investigate  his  chances 
of  success.  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  on  the  Place  Malesherbes, 
Paris,  in  1883,  and  the  figure  of  d'Artagnan  finds  a  place  on  the 
pedestaL 

Auguste  Maquet  was  Dumas's  chief  collaborator.  Otheis  were 
Paul  Lacroix  (the  bibliophile  ''P.  L.  Jacob"),  Paul  Bocage,  J.  P. 
Mallefille  and  P.  A.  Fiorcntino.  The  novels  of  Dumas  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  in  a  historical  sequence.  The  Valois 
novels  and  the  musqueteers  series  brought  French  history  down 
to  1 67  2.  Contributions  to  later  history  arc : — La  Dame  de  volupti 
(2  vols.,  2864),  being  the  memoirs  of  Mme  de  Luyncs,  and  its 
sequel  Les  Deux  Reines  (2  vols.,  1864);  La  Tulipe  noire  (3  vols., 
1850),  giving  the  history  of  the  brothers  de  Witt;  Le  Chevalier 
d*Harmental  (4  vols.,  1853),  and  Utie  Fille  du  rlgenl  (4  vols.,  1845), 
the  story  of  two  plots  against  the  regent,  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
two  books  on  Mme  du  Deffand,  Mimoires  d'une  aveugle  (8  vols., 
1856-1857)  and  Les  Confessions  de  la  marquise  (8  vols.,  1857), 
both  of  doubtful  authorship;  (Hympe  de  Cltves  (9  vols.,  1852), 
the  story  of  an  actress  and  a  young  Jesuit  novice  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  one  of  his  most  popular  novels;  five  books  on  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  execution  of  Marie 
Antoinette:  the  Mimoires  d^un  mldccin,  including  Joseph 
Balsamo  (19  pts.,  1846-1848),  in  which  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Mme 
du  Barry  and  the  dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette  figure,  with  its 
sequels;  LeCMierde la  reine(g  vols., x84^i85o),in which  Balsamo 
appears  under  the  alias  of  Cagliostro;  Ange  PUou  (8  vols.,  1852), 
known  in  English  as  "  The  Taking  of  the  Bastille  ";  La  Comtesse 
de  Chamy  (19  vols.,  1853-1855),  describing  the  attempts  to  save 


the  monarchy  and  the  flight  to  Varcnnes;  and  Le  Chevalier  de 
maison  rouge  (6  vols.,  1846),  which  opens  in  1793  with  the  hero's 
attempt  to  save  the  queen.  Among  the  numerous  novds  dcali  ng 
with  the  later  revolutionary  period  are^— lef  Blancs  et  les  Ucus 
(3  vols.,  z868)  and  Les  Compagnons  de  Jihu  (7  vols.,  1857).  Les 
Louves  de  Machecoul  (10  vols.,  1859)  deals  with  the  rising  in  1832 
in  La  Vendue.  Other  famous  stories  are: — Les  Frhes  corus 
(2  vols.,  1845);  La  Femme  au  collier  de  velours  (2  vols.,  1851); 
Les  Mohicans  de  Paris  (19  vols.,  1854-1855),  detective  stories  with 
which  may  be  classed  the  series  of  Crimes  ciUbres  (8  vols.,  1839- 
1841),  which  are,  however,  of  doubtful  authorship;  La  Sen 
FHice  (9  vols.,  1864-1865),  in  which  Lady  Hamilton  played  a 
prominent  part,  with  its  sequels  Emma  Lyonna  and  Soasemirs 
d'une  Javorile.  Of  his  numerous  historical  works  other  than 
fiction  the  most  important  is  his  Louis  XI V  et  son  siicle  (4  vols., 
1845).  Mes  Mimoires  (20  vols.,  1852-1854;  Eng.  trans,  of 
selections  by  A.  F.  Davidson,  a  vols.,  189 1)  is  an  account  of  his 
father  and  of  his  own  life  down  to  1832.  There  arc  collective 
editions  of  his  plays  (6  vols.,  1834-1836,  and  15  vols.,  1863-1874), 
but  of  the  91  pieces  for  which  he  was  wholly  or  partially  re- 
sponsible, 34  do  not  appear  in  these  collections. 

The  complete  works  01  Dumas  were  issued  by  Michel  L^vy  frires 
in  277  volumes  (1860-1884).  The  more  important  novels  have  been 
frequently  translated  into  Endtsh.  There  is  a  long  list  of  writinss 
on  his  life  and  his  works  both  in  English  and  French.  The  more 
important  French  authorities  are:  hb  own  memoirs,  already  cited: 
C.  Glincl,  Alexandre  Dumas  et  son  autre  (Reims,  1884) ;  H.  Parigot, 
Dumas  pire  (Grands  teivains  Xrancais  series,  1902),  and  Le  Drame 
d' Alexandre  Dumas  (1899);  H.  Blaze  de  Bury,  Alexandre  Dumas 
(1885);  Philibert  Andebrand,  Alexandre  Dumas  d.  la  maison  £»r 
(1888);  G.  Ferry,  Demiires  Annies  d' Alexandre  Dumas  (1883). 
and  L.  H.  Lecomte,  Alexandre  Dumas  (1904).  Of  the  Engli^  livc» 
of  Dumas  perhaps  the  best  is  that  by  Arthur  F.  Davidson,  Aiexandn 
Dumas  Pire,  his  Life  and  Works  (15)02),  which  contains  an  extensive 
bibliography.  See  also  lives  by  P.  Fitzgerald  (2  vols.,  1873)  and  H.  A. 
Spurr  (1902).  and  essays  by  Andrew  Lang  (Letters  to  Dead  Authors), 
Brandcr  Matthews  (Frencn  Dramaiists)^  K.  L.  Stevenson  {Mrmorirs 
and  Portraits).  (M.  Ba.) 

DUMAS,  ALEXARDRE  P'Duicas  FILS"]  (1S24-1895),  French 
dramatist  and  novelist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  27tli  of  July 
1824,  the  natural  son  of  Alexandre  Diunas  (see  above)  and  the 
dressmaker  Marie  Labay.  His  father  at  that  date  iR'as  still  a 
humble  clerk  and  not  much  more  than  a  boy.  **  Hapi^ly ,"  wri  les 
the  son,  "  my  mother  was  a  good  woman,  and  worked  hard  to 
bring  me  up  ";  while  of  his  father  he  says,  "  by  a  most  lucky 
chance  he  happened  to  be  well-natured,"  and  "  as  soon  as  his  first 
successes  as  a  dramatist  "  enabled  him  to  do  so,  "  recognized  me 
and  gave  me  his  name."  Nevertheless,  the  lad's  earlier  scbocd-life 
was  made  bitter  by  his  illegitimacy.  The  cruel  taunts  and 
malevolence  of  his  companions  rankled  through  h'fe  (see  preface 
to  La  Femme  de  Claude  and  VAJaire  CUmenceau),  and  left  in- 
delible marks  on  his  character  and  thoughts.  Nor  was  hts 
paternity,  however  distinguished,  without  peril.  Alexandre 
the  younger  and  elder  saw  life  together  very  thoroughly,  and 
Paris  can  have  had  few  mysteries  for  them.  Suddenly  the  son, 
who  had  been  led  to  regard  his  prodigal  father's  resources  as 
inexhaustible,  was  rudely  undeceived.  ColTcrs  were  empty, 
and  he  had  accumulated  debts  to  the  amoimt  of  two  thousand 
pounds. 

Thereupon  he  pulled  himself  together.  To  a  son  of  Dumas 
the  use  of  the  pen  came  naturally.  Like  most  clever  >'oung 
writers — ^and  report  speaks  of  him  as  specially  brilliant  at  that 
time — he  opened  with  a  book  of  verse,  Pichis  dejcunesse  (1S47). 
It  was  succeeded  in  1848  by  a  novel.  La  Dame  aux  cetn^i^s, 
a  sort  of  reflection  of  the  world  in  which  he  had  been  Ii\<ing.  The 
book  had  considerable  success,  and  was  followed,  in  fairiy  quick 
succession,  by  Le  Roman  d'une  femme  (1848)  and  Diane  de 
Lys  (1851).  All  this,  hoitxver,  did  not  deliver  him  from  the 
load  of  debt,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  remained  odious.  In  1&49  he 
dramatized  £a  Dame  aux  camiliaSf  but  for  various  reasons, 
the  rigour  of  the  censorship  being  the  most  important,  it  was  xtoi 
till  the  2nd  of  February  1852,  and  then  only  by  the  intervention 
of  Napoleon's  all-powerful  minister,  Momy,  that  the  play  couM 
be  produced  at  the  Vaudeville.  It  succeeded  then,  and  has  held 
the  stage  ever  since,  less  perhaps  from  inherent  supcrioTity  to 
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odier  piftys  which  have  foiindered  than  to  the  great  opportunities 
it  aflfords  to  any  actress  of  genius. 

Thenceforwaid  Dumas's  career  was  that  of  a  bxilliant  and 
prosperous  dramatist.  Diane  de  Lys  (1853),  Le  DemUMonde 
(iSSS),  La  Question  d* argent  (1857),  LeF«bmi/f(fe{  (1858),  Le  Pire 
predigm  (1859)  followed  rapidly.  Debts  became  a  thiioig  of  the 
past ,  and  Dumas  a  wealthy  man.  The  didactic  habit  was  always 
strong  upon  him.  **  Alexandre  loves  preaching  ovennuch,"  wrote 
his  father;  and  in  most  of  his  plays  he  assumes  the  attitude  of 
a  rigid  and  uncompromising  moralist  commissioned  to  impart 
to  a  heedless  world  lessons  of  deep  import.  The  lessons  them- 
selves are  mostly  concerned  with  the  "eternal  feminine/'  by 
which  Dumas  was  haunted,  and  differ  in  ethical  value.  Thus 
in  Les  Idies  de  Madame  Aubray  (1867)  he  inculcates  the  duty 
of  the  seducer  to  marry  the  woman  he  has  seduced;  but  in 
La  Femme  de  Claude  (1873J  ^  argues  the  right  of  the  husband 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hand  and  kill  the  wife  who  is  un- 
iaithful  and  worthless — a  thesis  again  defended  in  his  novel, 
VAfaire  Ciimenceau,  and  in  his  pamphlet,  VHomme-fenme] 
while  in  Diaiie  de  Lys  he  had  taught  that  the  betrayed  husband 
was  entitled  to  kill — ^not  in  a  duel,  but  sumnuiriiy— ihe  man  who 
bad  taken  his  honour;  and  in  V£4ranghre  (1876)  the  bad 
husband  is  the  victim.  Nor  did  he  preach  only  in  his  plays. 
He  preached  in  voluminous  introduction^,  and  pamphlets  not  a 
few.  And  when,  in  1870  and  1872,  France  was  going  through 
bitter  hours  of  humiliation,  he  called  her  to  repentance  and 
amendment  in  a  Nomette  Leitre  de  Junius  and  two  Lettres  sur  les 
chases  du  jour. 

As  a  moralist  Dumas  ^  took  himself  very  seriously  Indeed. 
As  a  dramatist,  didacticism  itpart,  he  had  great  gifts.  He  knew 
hts  business  thoroughly,  possessed  the  art  of  situation,  interest, 
crisis—could  create  characters  that  were  real  and  alive.  His 
dialogue  also  is  admirable,  the  repartee  raptcr-like,  the  wit  most 
keen.  He  was  singularly  happy,  too,  in  his  dramatic  interpreters. 
The  cast  of  VJ^trangh^et  for  instance,  comprised  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Sophie  Croizette,  Madeleine  Brohan,  in  the  female  characters; 
and  Coquelin,  Got,  Mounet-SuUy  and  F6bvre  in  the  male  char- 
acters; and  Aim^e  Descl^,  whom  be  discovered,  gave  her  genius 
to  the  creation  of  the  parts  of  the  heroine  in  Une  Visite  de  noces, 
the  Princesse  Georges  and  La  Femme  de  Claude.  His  wit  has 
been  mentioned.  He  possessed  it  in  abundance,  of  a  singularly 
trenchant  kind.  It  shows  itself  less  in  his  novels,  which,  however, 
do  not  contain  his  best  work;  but  in  his  introductions,  whether 
to  his  own  books  or  those  of  his  friends,  and  what  may  be  called 
his  "occasional"  writings,  there  is  an  admirable  brightness. 
At  work  of  this  kind  he  showed  the  highest  literary  skill.  His 
style  is  that  of  the  best  French  traditions.  Towards  his  father 
Dumas  acted  a  kind  of  brother's  part,  and  while  keeping  strangely 
free  from  his  literary  influence,  both  loved  and  admired  him. 
The  father  never  belonged  to  the  French  Academy.  The  son 
was  elected  into  that  august  assembly  on  the  30th  of  January 
1874.    He  died  on  the  37th  of  November  1895. 

See  abo  Jules  Claretie.  A.  Dumas  fits  (1883);  Paul  Boureet, 
Noteoeaux  Eisais  de  psyckdope  coiUemporaine  (1885) ;  "  La  Comedie 
de  mceuTB,'.'  by  Ren£  Doumic,  in  L.  Petit  de  JuUeville's  Hisloire  de 
la langue etdeta liltirature franiaixe^viu,  pp.  83  et  seq. ;  R.  Doumic, 
Portroiit  d'Serioains  (1893) ;  Emile  Zola,  Documents  huiraires,  itudes 
et  portraits  {18B1),  (F.  T.  M.) 

DUMAS,  OUIUAUMB  MATHIEU.  Count  (x753-i837)> 
French. general,  was  bom  at  MontpeUier,  of  a  noble  family, 
on  the  a3rd  of  November  1753.  He  joined  the  army  in  1773, 
and  entered  upon  active  service  in  1780,  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Rochambeau  in  the  American  War.  He  had  a  share  in  all  the 
principal  engagements  that  occurred  during  a  period  of  nearly 
two  years.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783  he  returned  to 
France  as  a  major.  He  was  engaged  from  1784  to  1786  in 
exploring  the  archipelago  and  the  coasts  of  Turkey.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Amsterdam  in  1787,  where  he  co-operated 
with  the  Dutch  against  the  Prussians.  At  the  Revolution  he 
acted  with  Lafayette  and  the  constitutional  liberal  party.  He 
was  entrusted  by  the  Assembly  with  the  command  of  the  escort 
wfaicli  conducted  Louis  XVI.  to  Paris  from  Varennes.    In  1791 


as  a  morickal  de  camp  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  at  Mets, 
where  he  rendered  important  servicie  in  improving  the  discipline 
of  the  troops.  Chosen  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  the  same  year  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  he  was  in 
the  following  year  elected  president  of  the  Assembly.  When 
the  extreme  republicans  gained  the  ascendancy,  however,  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  England.  Returning 
after  a  brief  interval,  under  the  apprehension  that  his  father-in- 
law  would  be  held  responsible  for  his  absence,  he  arrived  in  Paris 
in  the  midst  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  had  to  flee  to  Switxerland. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  France  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Coimdl  of  Andents.  After  the  i8th  Fructidor  (1797)  Dimias, 
being  proscribed  as  a  monarchist,  made  his  escape  to  Holstdn, 
where  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  Pricis  des  Mnements  mili- 
taires  (published  anonymously  at  Hamburg,  x8oo). 

Recalled  to  his  native  country  when  Bonaparte  became  Fint 
Consul,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  "Army  of 
Reserve  "  at  Dijon.  In  x8oi  he  was  nominated  a  councfllmr 
of  state.  He  did  good  service  at  Austerlit^,  and  went  in  x8o6  to 
Naples,  where  he  became  minister  of  war  to  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
On  the  transfer  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Dumas  reioined 
the  French  army,  with  which  he  served  in  Spain  during  the 
campaign  of  x8o8,  and  in  Germany  during  that  of  1809.  After 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  Dumas  was  employed  in  negotiating  the 
armistice.  In  18x0  he  became  grand  officer  of  the  L^on  of 
Honour  and  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  the  Russian  campaign 
of  x8i3  he  held  the  post  of  intendant-gcneral  of  the  army, 
which  involved  the  charge  of  the  administrative  department*. 
The  privations  he  suffered  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow  brought 
on  a  dangerous  illness.  Rcstiming,  on  his  recovery,  his  duties 
as  intendant-general,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  18x3,  and  was 
made  prisoner  after  the  capitulation  of  Dresden.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVin.,  Dumas  rendered  his  new  sovereign  im- 
portant services  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the 
army.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Dumas  at  first 
kept  himself  in  retirement,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  to  present  himself  to  the  emperor,  who  employed 
him  in  organizing  the  National  Guard.  Obliged  to  retire  when 
Louis  XVIII.  was  restored,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  Pricis  des  Mnements  militaires,  of  which  nineteen 
volumes,  embracing  the  history  of  the  war  from  1798  to  the  peace 
of  1807,  appeared  between  X817  and  X826.  A  growing  weakneA 
of  sight,  ending  in  blindness,  prevented  him  from  carrying  the 
work  further,  but.  he  translated  Napier's  Peninsular  War  as  a 
sort  of  continuation  to  it.  In  x8i8  Dumas  was  restored  to  favour 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  excluded  in  X822.  After  the  revolution  of  X830, 
in  which  he  took  an.  active  part,  Dumas  was  created  a  peer  of 
France,  and  re-entered  the  council  of  state.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  x6th  of  October  1837. 

Besides  the  Pricis  des  ioSnements  militaires,  which  fonns  a  valu- 
able source  for  the  history  of  the  period,  Dumas  wrote  Souoenirs 
du  lieut.'ginfral  Comte  Matkieu  Dumas  (published  posthumously 
by  his  son,  Paris,  X839}. 

DUMAS,  JEAN  BAPnSTB  AMDRA  (X800-X884),  French 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Alais  (Gard)  on  the  xsth  of  July  x8oa 
Disappointed  in  his  early  hope  of  entering  the  navy,  he  became 
apprentice  to  an  apothecary  in  his  native  town;  but  seeing  little 
prospect  of  advancement  in  that  calling,  he  soon  moved  to  Geneva 
(in  1816).  There  he  attended  the  lectures  of  such  men  as  M.  A. 
Pictet  in  physics,  C.  G.'  de  la  Rive  in  chemistry,  and  A.  P.  de 
CandoUe  in  botany,  and  before  he  had  reached  his  majority 
he  was  engaged  with  Pierre  PrSvost  in  original  work  on  problems 
of  physiological  chemistry,  and  even  of  embryology.  In  X833, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  A.  von  Humboldt,  he  left  Geneva  for 
Paris,  which  he  made  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  he 
gained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  foremost  scientific  men 
of  the  day,  and  quickly  made  a  name  for  himself  both  as  a  teacher 
and  an  investigator,  attaining  within  ten  years  the  honour 
of  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  When  approaching 
his  fiftieth  year  he  entered  political  life,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  National  Legislative  Assembly.    He  acted  as  miniatez 
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of  agriculture  and  oommerce  for  a  few  months  in  iSso-xSsx, 
and  subsequently  became  a  senator,  president  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris,  and  master  of  the  French  mint;  but  his  official 
career  came  to  a  sudden  end  with  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire. 
He  died  at  Cannes  on  the  nth  of  ^lil  1884.  Dumas  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  fhrmiral  history  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  zgth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  criticise 
the  electro-chemical  doctrines  of  J.  J.  Berselius,  which  at  the  time 
his  work  began  were  widely  accepted  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  compound  bodies,  and  opposed  a  unitary  view 
to  the  dualistic  conception  of  the  Swedish  chemisL  In  a  paper 
on  the  atomic  theory,  published  so  early  as  1836,  he  anticipated 
to  a  remarkable  extent  some  ideas  whidi  are  frequently  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  later  period;  and  the  continuation  of  these  studies 
led  him  to  the  ideas  about  substitution  ("  metalepsis  '*)  which 
were  devebped  about  1839  into  the  theory  ("Older  Type 
Theory")  dbat  in  organic  chemistry  there  are  certain  types 
which  remain  unchaxi^  even  when  their  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  haloid  element.  Many  of  his 
well-known  researches  were  carried  out  in  support  of  these  views, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  that  on  Uie  action  of  chlorine 
on  acetic  acid  to  form  trichloracetic  acid — a  derivative  of  essen- 
tially  the  same  character  as  the  acetic  add  itself.  In  the  z8  26  paper 
he  described  his  famous  method  for  ascertaining  vapour  densities, 
and  the  redeterminations  which  he  undertook  by  its  aid  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  carbon  and  oxygen  proved  the  forerunners 
of  a  bng  series  which  included  some  thirty  of  the  elements, 
the  results  being  mostly  published  in  1858-1860.  He  also  devised 
a  method  of  great  value  in  the  quantitative  analysb  of  organic 
substances  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen,  while  the  classification 
of  organic  compounds  into  homologous  series  was  advanced 
as  one  consequence  of  his  researches  into  the  acids  generated 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohols.  Dumas  was  a  prolific  writer, 
and  his  numerous  books,  essays,  memorial  addresses,  &c,  show 
him  to  have  been  gifted  with  a  clear  and  graceful  style.  His 
earliest  large  work  was  a  treatise  on  applied  chemistry  in  eight 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1828  and  the  last 
twenty  years  afterwards.  In  the  Essai  de  ^atique  chimque  des 
tbrei  organiUs  (184Z),  written  jointly  with  J.  B.  J.  D.  Boussin- 
gault  (1802-1887),  he  treated  the  chemistry  of  life,  both  plant  and 
animal;  this  book  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Liebig,  who 
conceived  that  some  of  his  prior  work  had  been  appropriated 
without  due  acknowledgment.  In  1824,  in  conjunction  with 
J.  V.  Apdouin  and  A.  T.  Brongniart,  he  foimded  the  Annates 
des  sciences  ntUurelks,  and  from  1840  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  AnnaUs  de  chime  el  de  physique.  As  a  teacher  Dumas  was 
much  sought  after  for  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  other 
institutions  both  on  pure  and  applied  science;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  men  in  France  to  realize  the  importance  of  experi* 
mental  laboratory  teaching. 

DU  MAURIER.  OEORGB  LOUIS  PALMBLLA  BUSSON 
(1854-1896),  British  artist  and  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris.  His 
father,  a  naturalized  British  subject,  was  the  son  of  imigris 
who  had  left  France  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  settled  in 
London.  In  Peter  Ilbeison,  the  first  of  the  three  books  which 
won  George  Du  Maurier  late  in  life  a  reputation  as  novelist  slmost 
as  great  as  he  had  enjoyed  as  artist  and  humorist  for  more  than 
a  generation,  the  author  tells  in  the  form  of  fiction  the  story  of 
his  singuUirly  happy  childhood.  He  was  brought  to  London,  in- 
deed, when  three  or  four  years  old,  and  spent  in  Devon^re 
Terrace  and  elsewhere  two  colourless  years;  but  vague  memories 
of  this  period  were  suddenly  ezchang^  one  beautiful  day  in  June 
— "  the  first  day  of  his  conscious  existence  " — for  the  charming 
realities  <A  a  French  garden  and  "  an  old  yellow  house  with  green 
shutters  and  mansard  roofs  of  slate.*'  '  Here,  at  Passy,  with  hb 
"  gay  and  jovial  father  "  and  his  young  English  mother,  the  boy 
q)ent  "  seven  yean  of  .sweet  priceless  home-life — seven  times 
four  changing  seasons  of  simple  genial  prae-Imperial  French- 
ness."  The  second  chapter  of  Du  Maurier's  life  bad  for  scene  a 
Paris  school,  very  much  in  the  style  of  that  "Institutun  F. 
Brossard  "  which  he  describes,  at  once  so  vividly  and  so  sym- 
jpatheticaUy,  in   The  Martian;  and  like  "Barty  Josselin's" 


schoolf eUow  andbiographer,  be  left  it  (In  1851)  to  study  chemistry 
at  University  College,  London,  actually  setting  up  as  an  analyti- 
cal chemist  afterwards  in  Bucklenbury.  But  this  was  clearly 
not  to  be  his  mAier,  and  the  year  1856  found  him  once  more  in 
Paris,  in  the  Quartier  Latin  this  time,  in  the  core  of  that  art- 
world  of  which  in  Trilby^  forty  years  later,  he  was  to  produce 
with  pen  and  pencil  so  idealistic  and  fascinating  a  picture. 
Then,  like  "Barty  Josselin"  himself,  he  spent  sodie  years  in 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  experiencing  at  Antwerp  in  1857, 
when  he  was  working  in  the  studio  of  van  Iierius,  the  one  great 
misfortune  of  lus  life— the  gradual  loss  of  si^t  in  his  left  eye, 
accompanied  by  alarming  symptoms  in  his  right.  Itwasaperiod 
of  trsgic  anxiety,  for  it  seemed  possfl>le  that  the  right  eye  might 
also  b^me  affected;  but  this  did  not  happen,  and  the  dismal 
cloud  was  soon  to  show  its  silver  lining,  for,  about  Chrntmas- 
time  1858,  there  came  to  the  forlorn  invalkl  a  copy  of  FtauVs 
Almanac,  and  with  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  his  career. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of  this  AJmasicc, 
and  especially  of  Leech's  drawings  in  it,  fired  him  with  the 
ambition  of  making  his  name  as  a  graphic  humorist;  and  it 
was  not  long  after  his  return  to  London  in  i860  that  he  sent 
in  his  first  contribution  (very  much  in  Leech's  manner)  to 
Punch.  Mark  Lemon,  then  editor,  aj^redated  bis  talent,  and 
on  Leech's  death  in  1865  appointed  him  his  successor,  oounaelling 
him  with  wise  discrimination  not  to  try  to  be  "too  funny," 
but  "to  undertake  the  light  and  grateful  business"  and  be  the 
"romantic  tenor"  in  Mr  Punch's  little  company,  whfle  Kecne,  as 
Du  Maurier  puts  it,  "  with  his  magnificent  highly-trained  b^sso, 
sang  the  comic  songs."  These  respective  r61es  the  two  artists 
continued  to  play  until  the  end,  seldom  tre^Missing  on  each 
other's  province;  the  "comic  songs"  finding  their  inspiiatioD 
principally  in  the  life  of  the  homely  middle  and  lower  middle 
classes,  while  the  "  light  and  graceful  business "  enacted  it^d! 
almost  exclusively  -  in  "good  Society."  To  a  great  extent, 
also,  Du  Maurier  had  to  leave  outdoor  life  to  Kcene,  his  weak 
sight  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  study  and  sketch  in  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  thus  cutting  him  off,  as  he  records 
regretfully,  from  "so  much  that  is  so  popular,  delightful  and 
exhilarating  in  English  country  life" — hunting  and  shooting 
and  fishing  and  the  like.  He  contrived,  however,  to  give  due 
attention  to  milder  forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  tkud  turned  to 
good  account  his  familiarity  with  Hampstead  Heath  and  Rotten 
Row,  and  his  holidays  with  his  family  at  Whitby  and  Scsi- 
borough,  Boulogne  and  Dieppe. 

Of  Du  Maurier's  life  during  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  connrrino 
with  Punch  there  is  not,  apart  from  his  work  as  an  artist,  much 
to  record.  In  the  early  'sixties  he  lived  at  85  Newman  Street  in 
lodgings,  which  he  shared  with  his  friend  Lionel  Hcnky,  after- 
wards R.B.A.,  working  hard  at  his  Punch  sketches  and  his  nu>re 
serious  contributions  to  Once  a  Week  and  the  C<^nhiU  Magasine. 
After  his  marriage  with  Miss  Emma  Wightwick  in  i86a  he  took 
a  spacious  and  pleasant  house  near  Hampstead  Heath,  in  sur< 
Foundings  made  familiar  in  his  drawings.  Shortly  before  he  died 
he  moved  to  a  house  in  Oxford  Square.  About  x866  be  struck 
out  a  new  line  in  his  admirable  illustmtions  to  Jenold's  Story  of  a 
Feather,  In  1869  he  realized  a  long^herished  aspiration,  the 
illustrating  of  Thackeray's  .£fmoiiJ,  and  in  1879  he  drew  twelve 
additional  vignettes  for  it,  in  the  same  year  providing  sevenl 
illustrations  for  the  Ballads.  From  time  to  time  he  sent  pretty 
and  graceful  pictures  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colour,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1881.  In 
1885  the  first  exhibitioh  of  his  works  at  the  Fine  Art  Society 
took  place.  Thtis  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  spcndicg 
his  Idsure  in  social  intercourse  with  his  many  friends  and  &t 
home  with  his  growing  family,  hearing  all  the  new  sin^rs  and 
musicians,  seeing  aD  the  new  plays,  he  Oved  the  happiest  of  lives. 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  8th  of  October  1896,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Hampstead  parish  churchyard.  He  left  a  family 
of  two  sons— the  elder,  Major  Guy  Du  Maurier  (b.  1865},  a 
soldier  who  became  more  widely  known  in  1909  as  author  of 
the  military  play  An  Englishman's  Home,  and  the  younger, 
Gerald,  a  well-known  actoi^-and  three  daughters. 


It  it  ImpoMibte,  b  inuiilcrini  Du  Haurier'i  woik,  to  ivoid 
comptriai  it  with  that  ol  Loch  and  Kccse,  the  moK  b  thit 
in  hblittk  book  on  Sttiai  Picleriai  Sa»i  he  hinueU  bu  Mt  forth 
or  ludcitcd  tfae  points  both  o(  rocmbluce  nod  of  diffennce. 
like  Kcenc,  though  Kccne'i  mirvcUous  Itchnique  wu  his 
deipiir.Du  MiuricrwAsa  much  more  finished  dimu^t3iaui  than 
Joiui  L«ech,  but  in  other  ropccta  he  bid  Jes  in  ounmon  with  the 
younf«r  than  vith  the  older  hunuiist.  Be  ahowi  hinuelf,  in 
the  best  leoM,  A  nun  qF  feeling  En  lU  hit  work.  He  if  deuly 
hmuelf  in  Jove  with  "  bis  pretty  womin,"  u  he  <all«  her — every 
po-itioke  ia  bis  preKntment  of  her  is  n  caien.  How  (Sec- 
tionate.  too,  an  hii  itnderings  of  his  fond  young  mothett 

chQdren  and  neat  nurserynuiidi;  even  his  dogs— hli  ekingaicd 
dachshunds  iitd  mtgnificent  St  Bernards)  And  how  he  sconis 
the  snobs  and  philislinB— Sir  Gorgius  Midas  and  Sir  Pompey 
BedcH,  Crigsby  and  Cadby,  Soapley  and  Toadsont  How 
merciless  is  his  ridicule  of  the  aesthetes  of  the  'eighties — Handle 
and  FoilletbHsile  and  Mn  Cimabue  Brownl  Even  to  Mn 
Fonsonby  de  Tomkyns,  bis  nwst  con^icuous  creation,  his 
satire  a  scarcely  tempered,  decile  tier  prettincaa.  He  shows 
up  unsparingly  ail  her  unscrupulous  little  ways,  all  her  cynical, 
cunning  little  wDes.  Like  Leech,  he  nvell«l  [n  the  lighter 
aspects'  of  lite — the  humours  of  the  nursery,  the  drawing-room, 
the  club,  the  gaieties  of  the  country  house  and  the  seaside — 
without  being  blind  to  the  tragic  and  dramatic-  Just  as  Leech 
could  rise  to  the  height  ol  the  famous  cartoon  "  General  F«vrier 
turned  Traitor,"  so  it  wis  Du  Maurier  who  inspired  Tenniel  in 

in  which  the  shade  of  the  gieat  Napoleon  b  seen  warning  back 
the  infatuated  emperor  from  his  ill-omened  rnlerprisc-  In  his 
lendel  drawing  in  Ona  a  Wai,  also,  and  in  hil  occasional 
excutaioni  into  the  grotesque  in  Putuk,  such  as  his  picture  of 
"  tMd  Nlckotin  stealing  away  the  brains  ol  his  devotees,"  he  has 
given  ample  prool  ol  his  faculty  for  moving  and  impressive  art. 
Tbe  tecbuique  of  Du  Miurier's  work  in  the  'eighties  and  the 
'nineties,  though  to  the  avenge  rain  it  leems  a  Inarvel  of  finish 
and  dexterity,  it  coniideRd  by  artists  a  falling  oS  from  what 
was  dispbyed  in  sonie  of  his  earlier  Putiili  drawings,  and 
especially  in  his  contributions  to  the  CornkiU  Magatiirr  and 
Chut  a  Wak.  His  later  woifc  is  undoubtedly  more  mannered, 
more  "finicking,"  lea* -lioiple,  less  bnadly  elective.  But 
it  is  to  his  feUow-ciaftsmen  ordy  and  to  experts  that  this  is 

A  quaint  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  literary  talent  shown 
in  Du  Maurier's  inscr^tions  to  his  drawings  by  J^fr  F-  Anstey 
(Guthrie),  author  of  Via  Vtria,  and  Du  Mauriei's  coneague  on 
the  staff  of  Putuk.  "  In  these  lines  of  letierpress,"  says  Mr 
Anstey,"he  bas  brought  the  art  of  pricis-wnting  to  perfectioD." 
They  are  indeed  singularly  concise  and  to  the  poinL  It  is  the 
more  curious,  therefore,  to  note  that  in  his  novels,  and  evoi  in 
his  critical  essays,  Du  Mauiier  reveals  very  different  qualities: 
the  prfcis-writer  has  become  an  imprmsalari,  pouring  out  his 
storitf  and  ideas  in  full  flood,  his  style  changing  with  every  rruod 
— by  turn  humorous,  eloquent,  lender,  gay,  sometimes  merely 
"  skijitish,"  sometimes  quite  solemn,  but  never  for  long;  some- 
limes,  again,  breaking  into  graceful  and  haunting  veiae.  Be 
writes  with  apparent  artlessness;  but,  in  his  novels  at  least,  on 
closer  eiaminition,  it  is  found  that  be  has  in  fact  eierted  all 
his  ingenuity  to  give  them— what  such  flagrantly  untrue  tales 

lhr«  stories  is  the  more  impossible;  that  of  Trilby,  the  lone-deaf 
arllsl's  model  who  becomes  a  prima  donna,  that  of  Baity  Joiselin 
and  his  guardian  angel  from  Mars,  or  that  of  the  dream -existence 
of  Peter  Ibbctaon  and  the  duchess  of  Towera.  They  are  all 
equally  preposterous,  and  yet  plausible.  Tbe  drawings  are 
cunnin^y  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  evidence,  circumstantial 
and  direct.  These  books  cannot  be  criticised  by  the  ordinary 
canons  of  the  art  of  fiction-  They  ate  a  /""'  by  ibemselves, 
■  bknd  of  unfettered  day-dream  and  rose-coloured  reminiscence. 
Fonhedramatic  versionof  TriUylJy  Mr  Paul  Palter  Du  Maurier 
would  accept  no  credit.    The  play  was  produced  in  iSgs  by 
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ert  BeeibDhm  Tree,  at  the  Hayauifcet,  with  I 
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e:  Tit  Hislary  of  PmucIi.  by  M.  H.  Spielmanni  /■ 
■    Uaurur.   by   Felii  M«chel«:    Henry   James's 

jod   London  Sodely,"    Ctnlnry   AfofouM   (l»83)i 

Du  Maurier,"  Harpcr'i  Uafuniu  (September  1B97,  June 
See  alu  Ruildn'i /r(i^  Ei>c2a>iJ,  Lecture  3,  Pernell'i  i'n- 
ri  oikI  Pta-Dnatl-Hmin.  and  Mutber's  Modtm  Pai-Uini, 
VOL  ii.  (F.  W.  W.) 


lyal,  munidpal  and  police  burgb,  seaport, 
and  county  town  ot  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  tbe 
river  Leven,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Clyde,  is)  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Glasgow  by  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  railways.  Pop. 
(rSgi)  I7,6i5;(i90r)  19,9^$.  The  Alcluith  ("  bill  of  the  Clyde  ") 
of  the  Biitons,  and  Dunbrealan  ("  fort  ol  the  Britons  ")  of  the 
Celti,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  district  ot  Strathdyde.  Here,  100, 
the  Rotnans  bad  a  naval  station  which  Ihey  called  Theodosia. 
Although  thusa  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  history  of  ihe  town 
practically  centres  in  that  of  the  successive  fortresses  on  the  Rock 
of  DumbarlOD,  a  twio-peiked  mount,  14a  It.  high  and  a  mile 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  lorlress  was  often  besieged 
and  sometimes  taken,  the  Picts  seizing  it  in  ;j6  and  the  Xorthracn 
in  870,  but  Ihe  most  effectual  surprise  of  all  was  that  accom- 
plished, m  Ihe  interests  of  tbe  young  King  James  VI.,  by  Thomas 
Crawlont  ol  JordanhiD  on  March  ji,  1571.  The  castle  was 
held  by  (Jueen  Mary's  adheitnts,  and  as  It  gave  them  free  com- 
munication with  France,.  Its  capture  was  deemed  essentiaL 
Crawford  decided  to  climb  the  highest  point,  concluding  that, 
owing  to  its  imagined  security,  it  would  be  carelessly  guarded. 
Favoured  with  a  dark  and  foggy  night  the  party  of  r  50  men  and 
a  guide  reached  the  first  ledge  of  rock  undiscoveied.  In  staling 
lie  second  precipice  one  of  the  men  was  seiied  with  an  epileptic 
fit  on  the  ladder.  Crawford  bound  him  to  the  Udder  and  then 
turned  It  over  and  was  thus  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  summit. 
At  this  moment  Ihe  alarm  was  given,  but  the  sentinel  and  the 
sleepy  soldien  were  slain  and  Ihe  cannon  turned  on  the  garrison. 
Further  resistance  being  useless,  Ihe  castle  was  surrendered. 
During  Ihe  governorship  of  Sir  John  Menteith,  William  Wallace 
was  in  ijo;  imprisoned  within  Its  walls  before  he  was  removed 
to  London.    The  higher  of  tbe  two  peaks  is  known  as  Wallace's 

being  named  after  him.  On  the  portcullis  gateway  may  still  be 
seen  rudely  carved  heads  of  Wallace  and  his  betrayer,  Ihe  latter 
with  his  finger  in  his  moulh.  Queen  Mary,  when  a  child,  resided 
in  the  castle  for  a  short  time.  It  isanugly  bariack-like  siruclure 
few  obsolete  guns,  although  by  Ihe  Union  Treaty 
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earldom  of  Lennox,  but  was  giv^  up  by  Earl  Maldwyn  to  Alex- 
ander II.,  by  whom  it  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  xaai  and 
declared  to  be  free  from  all  imposts  and  burs^  taxes.  Later 
sovereigns  gave  it  other  privileges,  and  the  whole  were  finally 
confirmed  by  a  charter  of  James  VL  It  had  the  right  to  levy 
customs  and  dues  on  all  vessels  on  the  Clyde  between  Loch  Long 
and  the  Kelvin.  "  Offers  dues  "  on  foreign  ships-  entering  the 
Clyde  were  also  exacted.  In  1700  these  rights  were  transferred 
to  Glasgow  by  contract,  but  were  afterwards  vested  in  a  special 
trust  created  by  successive  acts  of  parliament. 

Most  of  the  town  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Levcn,  which 
almost  converts  the  land  here  into  a  peninsula,  but  there  is 
communication  with  the  suburb  of  Bridgend  on  the  right  bank 
by  a  five-arched  stone  bridge,  300  ft.  long.  The  public  buildings 
induae  the  Buri^  Hall,  the  academy  (with  a  graceful  steeple), 
the  county  buildings,  the  Denny  Memorial,  a  Literary  and  a 
Mechanics'  institute.  Masonic  hidl,  two  cottage  hospitals,  a  fever 
hospital,  a  public  library  and  the  combination  poorhouse.  There 
are  two  public  parks — Broad  Meadow  (20  acres),  part  of  ground 
reclaimed  in  1859,  and  Levengrove  (33  acres),  presented  to  the 
corporation  in  1885  by  Peter  Denny  and  John  McMillan,  two  ship- 
builders who  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  the  town's  present 
prosperity.  The  old  parish  kirkyard  was  dosed  in  1856,  but  a  fine 
cemetery  was  constructed  in  its  place  outside  the  town,  Dum- 
barton is  controlled  by  a  provost  and  a  coundL  Withi  Port- 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen  and  Kilmarnock  it  unites  in 
returning  one  member  to  pariiament.  The  principal  industry 
is  shipbuilding.  The  old  staple  trade  of  the  making  of  crown 
glass,  begim  in  1777,  lapsed  some  70  years  afterwards  when  the 
glass  duty  was  abolished.  There  ai^  several  great  engineering 
works,  besides  iron  and  brass  foundries,  saw-mills,  rope-yards 
and  sail-making  works.  There  are  quays,  docks  and  a  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  and  a  pier  for  river  steamers  runs  out 
from  the  Castle  rock.  The  first  steam  navigation  company  was 
established  in  Dumbarton  in  1815,  when  the  "  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton "  (built  in  the  town)  plied  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow. 
But  it  was  not  till  1844,  consequent  on  the  use  of  iron  for  ve^els, 
that  shipbuilding  became  the  leading  industry. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE,  a  western  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  by  Perthshire,  £.  by  Stirb'ngshire,  S.E.  by  Lanarkshire, 
S.  by  the  Clyde  and  its  estuary,  and  W.  by  Loch  Long  and 
Argyllshire.  There  is  also  a  detached  portion,  comprising  the 
parish  of  Kirkintilloch  and  part  of  that  of  Cumbernauld  enclosed 
between  the  shires  of  Stirling  and  Lanark.  This  formerly  formed 
part  of  Stirlingshire,  but  was  annexed  in  the  14th  century  when 
the  earl  of  Wigtown,  to  whom  it  belonged,  became  heritable 
sheriff  of  Dumbartonshire.  Dumbartonshire  has  an  area  of 
170,762  acres  or  267  sq.  m.  The  north-west  and  west  are 
mountainous,  the  chief  simimits  being  Ben  Vorlich  (3092  ft.), 
Ben  Vane  (3004),  Doune  Hill  (2409),  Beinn  Chaorach  (2338), 
Bcinn  a  Mhanaich  (3328),  Beinn  Eich  (2302),  Cruach  ant  Suthcin 
(2244),  Ben  Reoch  (2168),  Bdnn  Tharsuinn  (2149),  Beinn  Dubh 
(2018),  Balcnock  (2092)  and  Tullich  Hill  (2075).  In  the  south 
are  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  thdr  highest  points  being  Duncomb 
and  Fynloch  (each  13 13  ft.).  The  Clyde,  the  Kelvin  and  the 
I^ven  are  the  only  rivers  of  importance.  The  Leven  flows  out 
of  Loch  Lomond  at  Balloch  and  joins  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton 
after  a  serpentine  course  of  about  7*  m.  Most  of  the  other 
streams  are  among  the  mountains,  whence  they  find  their  way 
to  Loch  Lomond,  the  principal  being  the  Inveruglas,  Douglas, 
Luss,  Finlas  and  Fruin.  Neariy  all  afford  good  sport  to 
the  angler.  Of  the  inland  lakes  by  far  the  largest  and  mosl 
magnificent  is  Loch  Lomond  (q.v.).  The  boundary  between  the 
shires  of  Dumbarton  and  StirUng  follows  an  imaginary  line 
through  the  lake  from  the  mouth  of  Endrick  Water  to  a  point 
opposite  the  isle  of  Vow,  giving  about  tyro-thirds  of  the.  loch 
to  the  former  county.  Loch  Sloy  on  the  side  of  Ben  Vorlich  is  a 
long,  narrow  lake,  8x2  ft.  above  the  sea  amid  wild  scenery. 
From  its  name  the  Macfarlanes  took  their  slogan  or  war-cry. 
The  shores  of  the  Gareloch,  a  salt-water  inlet  6}  m.  long  and  i  m. 
wide,  are  studded  with  houses  of  those  whose  business  lies  in 
Glasgow.    Gardochhead  has  grown  into  a  favourite  summer 


resort;  Clynder  is  famed  for  its  honey.  Tlie  mote  important 
salt-water  iiUet,  Loch  Long,  is  27  m.  in  length  and  varies  in  width 
from  a  m.  at  its  mouth  to  about )  a  mile  in  its  ui^>er  reach.  It 
is  the  dumping-place  for  the  dredgers  which  are  constantly  at 
work  preserving  the  tide-way  of  the*  Clyde  from  Dumbarton 
to  the  Broomielaw — its  use  for  this  purpose  being  a  standing 
grievance  to  anglers.  The  scenery  on  both  shores  is  very  beauti- 
f uL  Only  a  mile  separates  Gardochhead  from  Lodi  Long,  and 
at  Arrochar  the  distance  from  Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond  is  bardy 
x}  m.  Neariy  all  the  glens  are  situated  in  the  Hi^iland  part 
of  the  shire,  die  prindpal  bdng  Glen  Sl<^,  Glen  Dou^as,  Glen 
Luss  and  Glen  Fruin.  The  last  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  bloody  conflict  in  X603  between  the  Macgregors  axxi  the 
Colquhouns,  in  which  the  latter  were  almost  extermixiated.  It 
was  this  savage  encounter  that  led  to  the  proscription  ol  the 
Macgregors,  induding  the  famous  Rob  Roy. 

Geology. — Like  the  other  counties  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Higfalanda,  Dumbartonshire  is  divided  ecologically  into  two  areav 
the  boundary  between  the  two  bdne  ^fincd  by  a  line  cxtcsdiiv 
from  Roasdhu  00  Loch  Lomond  south-west  by  Rofw  and  R<»cncath 
to  Kikreggan.  The  mountainous  region  lying  to  the  north  of  this 
line  b  composed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  metamorphic  searies  cf  tht 
Eastern  Highlands  and  representing  several  of  the  groups  n^t  «ito 
in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Pertn  and  AivylL  Inuncdiatdy  to 
the  north  of  the  Highland  border  the  Abcrloyle  slates  and  grits 
appear,  repeated  by  isoclinal  folds  trending  north-east  and  south- 
west and  dipping  towards  the  north-west.  These  are  foUovcd  by 
a  great  development  of  the  Ben  Ledi  srits  and  schists — the  repre- 
sentatives of  tne  Beinn  Bhcula  grits  anoabltte  schists  of  Arg>nshtrt. 
which,  by  means  of  rapid  plication,  spread  over  the  high  grcaads 
northwards  to  beyond  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond.  Along  the  line 
of  section  between  Luss  and  Ardlui  important  evidence  is  obt  2  tr<^ 
of  the  gradual  increase  of  mctamorphism  as  we  proceed  northwards 
from  the  Highland  border.  The  original  clastic  characters  of  tb« 
strata  are  obscured  and  the  rocks  between  Arrochar  and  Iavcrarr.;:n 
in  Glen  Falloch  merge  into  quartz-biotite  gneisses  and  albite  schi>ts. 
In  the  extreme  north  between  Ardlui  and  the  head  of  Glen  F>-2m>  in 
Argyllshire  there  is  a  large  development  of  plutonic  rocks  pkrctng 
the  Highland  schists  andproducing  marked  contact  metamorphisni. 
These  ran^  from  acid  to  ultrafaastc  types  and  include  granite, 
augite-dionte,  picrite  and  serpentine.  On  the  hill-slopes  to  the 
west  of  Ardlui  and  Invcraman  the  diorite  appears,  while  farther 
west,  between  the  watershed  and  Glen  Fyne,  tnere  »  a  Large  mass  of 
granite.  Boulders  of  plutonic  rocks  from  thb  area  have  been  widely 
distributed  by  the  ice  during  the  glacial  period.  Immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Highland  border  Imc  there  is  a  bdt<^  Upper  CM 
Red  Sandstone  strata  which  stretches  from  the  shores  of  Lorb 
Lomond  westwards  bv  Helensbuigh  and  Roseneath  Castle  to  KD- 
creggan.  These  sandstones  and  conglomerates  are  succeeded  by 
the  sandstones,  shales,  days  and  ccmentstones  at  the  base  of  tlii< 
Carboniferous  formation  which  occupy  a  narrow  strip  betwrefl 
Loch  Lomond  and  Gareloch  and  are  cut  dff  by  a  fault  along  tb^ 
south-east  margin.  East  of  this  dislocation  there  is  a  belt  of  Lovtr 
Old  Red  Sandstone  strata  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Endrick 
Water  south-westwar  Js  by  Balloch  to  the  shore  of  the  Clyde  west 
of-  Cardross,  which  b  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  umxr  divisioo 
of  that  system.  Still  farther  east  bevond  Dumbarton  the  VpperX)id 
Red  Sandstone  is  again  surmounted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Cementstone  group,  which  are  followed  by  tne  lavas,  tuffs  and 
agglomerates  <m  the  Kirkpatrick  Hills,  intercalated  in  the  Caktferous 
Sandstone  series.  Here  the  terraced  features  of  the  v<jcanic  ptateau. 
produced  by  the  denudation  of  the  successive  flows  is  well  diaph>'ed. 
Eastwards  by  Kilpatrick  and  Bearsden  to  the  margin  6t  the  coemy 
near  Maryhill  the  rocks  of  Caldferous  Sandstone  age  are  followed 
in  normal  order  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  scries;  the  Hurlct 
Limestone  and  Hurler.  Coal  of  the  lower  limestone  group  bceg 
prominently  developed.  In  the  detached  portion  of  the  oounry 
between  Kirkintilloch  and  Cumbernauld  there  b  an  important 
coalfield  embracing  the  seams  in  the  middle  or  coal-bearing  grocp 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  In  this  county  there  aiv 
several  striking  examples  of  the  east  and  west  dolerite  dykes  whk  b 
are  probably  of.  late  .Carboniferous  age.  These  traverse  the  High- 
land  schists  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  the  Old  Kcd 
Sandstone  area  between  Alexandria  and  the  Blane  Valley,  and  the 
Carboniferous  tract  near  Cumbernauld.  The  ice  wiiica  ladiated 
from  the  Dumbartonshire  Highlands  jmovcd  south-east  and  east 
towards  the  central  plain  oT  Carboniferous  rocks.  Hcoce  the 
boulder  day  of  the  lowland  dbtricts  b  abundantly  charged  witb 
boulders  01  schistose  grit,  slate,  gneiss  and  granite  derived  fraoi 
areas  lying  far  to  the  north-west.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Clyde  the 
broad  terraced  features  indicate  the  liinits  of  8ucccssi\e  raised 
beaches. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — ^There  is  excessive  rainfall  in  the 
Highlands,  averaging  53  in.  at  Helensburgh  up  to  nearly  70  in. 
in  the  wath.    The  temperature,  with  an  average  for  the  ycsi 
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of  47i"  F.,  varies  from  38°  in  January  to  58°  in  July,  but  in  the 
valleys  the  heat  in  midsummer  is  often  oppressive.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  west  and  south-west,  but  easterly 
winds  are  frequent  in  the  spring.  Frosts  are  seldom  severe,  and, 
except  on  the  mountains,  snow  never  lies  long.  The  arable  lands 
extend  chiefly  along  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven,  and  are  composed 
of  rich  black  loam,  gravelly  soil  and  day.  From  the  proximity 
to  Glasgow  and  other  large  towns  the  farmers  have  the  double 
advantage  of  good  manure  and  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  and  produce,  and  under  this  stimulus  high  farming  and 
dairying  on  a  considerable  scale  prosper.  Black-faced  sheep  and 
Highland  cattle  are  pastured  on  the  hilly  lands  and  Cheviots 
and  Ayrshires  on  the  low  grounds.  Oats  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  cereals,  but  barley  and  potatoes  in  abundance,  and 
turnips  and  beans  are  also  grown. 

Other  Industries. — ^Turkey-red  dyeing  has  long  been  the 
distinctive  industry  of  the  county.  The  water  of  the  Leven  being 
not  only  constant  but  also  singularly  soft  and  pure,  dyers  and 
bleachers  have  constructed  works  at  many  places  in  the  Vale  of 
Leven.  Bleaching  has  been  carried  on  since  the  early  part  of 
the  xSth  century,  and  cotton-printing  at  Levenficld  dates  from 
1768.  The  establishments  at  Alexandria,  Bonhill,  Jamestown, 
Renton  and  other  towns  for  all  the  processes  connected  with 
the  bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing  of  o>ttons,  calicoes  and  other 
cloths,  besides  yams,  are  conducted  on  the  largest  scale.  At 
Milton  the  first  power-loom  mill  was  erected.  The  engineering 
works  and  shipbuilding  yards  at  Clydebank  are  famous,  and  at 
Dumbarton  there  are  others  almost  equally  busy.  The  extensive 
Singer  sewing-machine  works  are  at  Kilbowie,  and  the  Clyde 
Trust  barge-building  shops  are  at  Dalmuir.  There  are  distilleries 
and  breweries  at  Duntocher,  Bowling,  Dumbarton,  Milngavie 
(pronounced  Milguy)  and  other  towns.  In  fact  the  Vale  of  I^en 
and  the  riverside  towns  east  of  Dumbarton  form  a  veritable 
hive  of  industry.  In  the  detached  portion,  Kirkintilloch  and 
Cumbernauld  are  seats  of  great  activity  in  the  mining  of  coal 
and  ironstone,  and  there  are  besides  chemical  works  and  saw- 
mills in  the  former  town.  There  is  some  fishing  at  Helensburgh 
and  along  the  Gareloch. 

The  populous  districts  of  the  county  are  served  almost  wholly 
by  the  North  British  railway.  From  Helensburgh  to  Inverarnan 
the  Highland  railway  runs  through  scenery  of  the  most  diversified 
and  romantic  character.  The  Caledonian  railway  has  access  to 
Balloch  from  Glasgow,  and  its  system  also  traverses  the  detached 
portion.  Portions  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  connects 
with  the  Clyde  at  Bowling,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  2775, 
pass  through  the  shire.  There  is  regular  steamer  communication 
between  Glasgow  and  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast,  and 
on  Loch  Lomond  steamers  call  at  several  points  between  Balloch 
and  Ardlui. 

Popttlation  and  Government. — ^Thc  population  of  Dumbarton- 
shire in  1891  was  98,014  and  in  1901  113,865,  of  whom  310Z 
spoke  both  Gaelic  and  English  and  1 4  Gaelic  only.    The  principal 
towns,  with  populations  in  1901,  arc — Alexandria  (8007),  Bonhill 
(3333),  Clydebank  (21,591),  Dumbarton  (19,9^5)1  Duntocher 
(21 J  2),  Helensburgh  (8554),  Jamestown  (2080),  Kirkintilloch 
(11,681),  Milngavie  (3480»  New  Kilpatrick  or  Bcarsden  (2705) 
and  Renton  (5067).    The  county  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment.    Dumbarton,  the  county  town,  is  the  only  royal  burgh, 
and  belongs  to  the  Kilmarnock  group  of  parliamentary  burghs. 
The  municipal  and  police  burghs  arc  Clydebank,  Cove  and  Kil- 
crcggan,  Dumbarton,  Helensburgh,  Kirkintilloch  and  Milngavie. 
Dumbartonshire  forms  a  sheriffdom  with  the  counties  of  Stirling 
and  Clackmannan,  and  there  is  a  resident  sheriff-substitute  at 
Dumbarton,  who  sits  also  at  Kirkintilloch.    The  shiie  is  under 
school-board  jurisdiction,  but  there  are  several  voluntary  schools, 
besides  St  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  College  in  New  Kilpatrick. 
Science,  art  and  technical  classes  arc  subsidized  out  of  the  whole 
of  the  county  "  residue  "  and,  if  necessary,  out  of  part  of  the 
burgh  "  residue  "  also.    Agricultural  lectures  and  the  travelling 
expenses  and  fees  of  county  students  at  Glasgow  Technical 
College  are  also  paid  for  from  the  same  source. 

History. — ^The  country  is  rich  in  antiquities  connected  with 


the  aborigines  and  also  with  the  Romaas.  The  Caledonians  and 
Picts  have  left  their  traces  in  rude  forts  and  tumuli,  but  of  greater 
interest  are  remains  in  several  places  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
built  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  and  running  along  the  north 
of  the  detached  portion  of  the  shire  and  through  the  south-eastera 
corner  of  the  county  to  Kilpatrick.  Other  Roman  relics  have 
been  found  at  Duntocher,  Cumbernauld  and  elsewhere.  The 
shire  forms  part  of  the  old  Scottish  territory  of  Lennox 
{LevenachSf  "  fields  of  the  Leven  "),  which  embraced  the  Vale  of 
the  Leven  and  the  basin  of  Loch  Lomond,  or  all  modem  Dum- 
bartonshire, most  of  Stirling  and  parts  of  the  shires  of  Renfrew 
and  Perth.  It  gave  the  title  of  the  earldom  created  in  11 74  by 
William  the  Lion  and  of  the  dukedom  conferred  by  Charles  II. 
on  his  natural  son,  Charles,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox. 
In  1702  the  I^nnox  estates  were  sold  to  the  marquis  of  Montrose. 
The  captive  Wallace  was  conveyed  in  chains  to  Dumbarton 
Castle,  whence  he  was  taken  to  his  death  in  London.  Robert 
Bruce  is  said  to  have  mustered  his  forces  at  DuUatur  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  died  at  Cardross  Castle  in  1329. 
The  Covenanters  in  their  flight  from  the  bloody  field  of  Kilsyth, 
where  in  1645  Montrose  had  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
made  their  way  through  the  southern  districts.  When  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  C^nal  was  being  excavated  swords,  pistols,  and  other 
weapons  dropped  by  the  fugitives  were  found  at  Dullatur, 
together  with  skeletons  of  men  and  horses.  In  the  Highland 
country  the  clans  of  &Iacgregor  and  Macfarlane  made  their 
home  in  the  fastnesses,  whence  they  descended  in  raids  upon 
the  cattle,  the  goods  and  sometimes  the  persons  of  their  Lowland 
neighbours. 

See  T.  Irving,  History  of  Dumbartonshire  (Dumbarton,  i860); 
Book  of  Dumbartonshire  (Edinbuiish,  1879) ;  Su*  W.  Fraser,  Chiefs 
of  Colquhoun  (Edinburgh,  1869):  The  Lennox  (Edinburgh,  1874): 
D.  Madcod,  Castle  and  Town  of  Dumbarton  (Dumbarton,  1877); 
Dumbarton  (Dumbarton,  1884);  Dumbarton:  Ancient  and  Modem 
(Glasgow,  1893);  Ancient  Records  of  Dumbarton  (Dumbarton,  1896); 
J.  Glen,  History  of  Dun^rton  (Dumbarton,  1876). 

DUMB  WAITER,*  a  small  oblong  or  circular  table  to  hold 
reserve  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  meal. 
This  piece  of  furniture  originated  in  England  towards  the  end 
of  the  i8th  century,  and  some  exceedingly  elegant  examples 
were  designed  by  Sheraton  and  his  school.  They  were  usually 
circular,  with  three  diminishing  tiers,  sometimes  surrounded  by 
a  continuous  or  interrupted  pierced  gallery  in  wood  or  brass. 
The  smaller  varieties  are  now  much  used  in  England  for  the  dis- 
play of  small  silver  objects  in  drawing-rooms. 

DUM-DUM*  a  town  and  cantonment  in  British  India  at  the 
head  of  an  administrative  subdivision  in  the  district  of  the 
Twenty-four  Parganas,  in  the  presidency  division  of  Bengal, 
with  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway,  4I  m.  N.E.  of 
Calcutta.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Bengal  artillery  from 
1783  to  1853,  when  they  were  transferred  to  Meerut  as  a  more 
central  station;  and  its  possession  of  a  cannon  foundry  and  a 
perctission-cap  factory  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Woolwich 
of  India.  The  barracks — still  occupied  by  small  detachments- 
are  brick-built  and  commodious;  and  among  the  other  buildings 
are  St  Stephen's  Protestant  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  European  and  native  hospital,  a  large  bazaar  and  an  English 
school.  The  population  in  1901  of  North  Dum-Dum  was  9916, 
and  of  South  Dum-Dum  10,904.  It  was  at  Dum-Dum  that  the 
treaty  of  1757  was  signed  by  which  the  nawab  of  Bengal  ratified 
the  privileges  of  the  English,  allowed  Calcutta  to  be  fortified, 
and  bestOD^  freedom  of  trade.  On  the  7th  of  December  iqo8 
a  serious  explosion  occurred  by  accident  at  the  Dum-Dum 
arsenal,  resulting  in  death  or  serious  injury  to  about  50  native 
workmen. 

At  the  Dum-Dum  foundry  the  hollow-nosed  "  Dum-Dum  " 
(Mark  IV.)  bullets  were  manufactured,  the  supposed  use  of  which 
by  the  British  during  the  Boer  War  caused  considerable  comment 
in  1899.    Their  p^uliarity  consisted  in  their  expanding  on 

«Thc  term  "dumb,"  strictly  meaning  mute  or  destitute  of 
speech  (sec  Dbaf  and  Dtnie),  is  applied  in  this  and  other  analogous 
cases  {e.g.  dumb-bell,  dumb-barae)  as  connoting  the  absence  of  some 
normal  capacity  in  the  term  with  which  it  is  associated. 
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impact  and  thus  creating  an  ug[y  wound,  and  they  had  been 
adopted  in  Indian  frontier  fighting  owing  to  the  faUure  of  the 
usual  type  of  bullets  to  stop  the  rushes  of  fanatical  tribesmen. 
They  were  not,  in  fact,  used  during  the  Boer  War.  Other  and 
improvised  forms  of  expanding  btiHet  were  used  in  India  and 
the  Sudan,  the  commonest  methods  of  securing  expansion  being 
to  file  down  the  point  until  the  lead  core  was  exposed  and  to 
make  bng^tudinal  slits  in  the  nickel  envelope.  AU  these  forms 
of  bullet  have  come  to  be  described  colloquially,  and  even  in 
diplomatic  correspondence,  as  "  dum-dum  bullets,"  and  their 
alkgcd  use  by  Russian  troops  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of 
1904-1905  formed  the  subject  of  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  government.  The  proposals  made  at  the  second  Hague 
Conference  to  forbid  the  use  of  these  btiHets  by  international 
agreement  were  agreed  to  by  all  the  powers  except  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

DUMESNIL,  MARIE  FRAN^OISE  (17x5-1803),  French  actress, 
whose  real  name  was  Marchand,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  2nd 
of  January  17x3.  She  began  her  stage  career  in  the  provinces, 
whence  she  was  summoned  in  X737  to  make  her  d6^t  at  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise  as  Clytemnestre  in  Iphigtnie  en  Tauride. 
She  at  once  came  into  the  front  rank,  playing  Clfop&tre,  Phddre, 
Athalie  and  Hermione  with  great  effect,  and  when  she  created 
M6rope  (1743)  Voltaire  says  that  she  kept  the  audience  in  tears 
for  three  successive  acts.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1776, 
but  lived  until  the  3oth  of  February  X803.  Her  rival,  Clairon, 
having  spoken  ill  of  her,  she  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
Mimoire  de  Marie  Pran^nse  Dumesnii,  en  rip<mse  aus  mimoircs 
d'HippolyU  Clairon  (1800). 

DUMFRIES  (Gaelic,  "  the  fort  in  the  copse  "),  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh  and  capital  of  the  county,  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nith,  about  8  m.  from 
the  Solway  Firth  and  8x  m.  S.E.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  & 
South-Westem  railway.  Pop.  (xSgi)  16,675;  (iQoi)  i7f079. 
Dumfries  is  beautifully  situated  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
county  towns  in  Scotland.  The  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  other  communions  are,  many  of  them,  fine 
buildings.  St  Michael's  (1746)1  a  stately  pile,  was  the  church 
which  Robert  Bums  attended,  and  in  its  churchyard  he  was 
buried,  his  remains  t)cing  transferred  in  1815  to  the  magnificent 
mausoleum  erected  in  the  south-east  comer,  where  also  lie  his 
wife,  Jean  Armour,  and  several  members  of  his  family.  The 
Gothic  church  of  Greyfriars  (1866-1867)  occupies  the  site  partly 
of  a  Franciscan  monastery  and  partly  ct  the  old  castle  of 
the  town.  On  the  site  of  St  Mary's  (i 837-1 839),  also  Gothic, 
stood  the  small  chapel  raised  by  Christiana,  sister  of  Robert 
Bmce,  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  Sir  Christopher  Seton, 
who  had  been  executed  on  the  spot  by  Edward  I.  St  Andrew's 
(181X-1813),  in  the  Romanesque  style,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  also  serves  as  the  pro-cathedral  of  the  diocese  of 
Galloway. 

Besides  numerous  schools,  there  is  an  admirably  equipped 
Academy.  The  old  infirmary  building  is  now  occupied  by  St 
Joseph's  College,  a  commercial  academy  of  the  Marist  Brother- 
hood, in  connexion  with  which  there  is  a  novitiate  for  the  training 
of  members  of  the  order  for  missionary  service  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  the  middle  of  the  market-place  stands  the  old  town  hall, 
with  red  tower  and  cupola,  known  from  its  situation  as  the  Mid 
Steeple,  built  by  Tobias  Bachup  of  Alloa  (i  708).  The  new  town 
hall  and  post-office  are  near  the  uppermost  bridge.  The  county 
buildings,  in  Buccleuch  Street,  arc  an  imposing  example  of  the 
Scots  Baronial  style.  To  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
M'Kie  of  Moat  House  was  due  the  free  library.  The  charitable 
institutions  include  Moorhead's  hospital  (1753)  for  reduced 
householders;  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  royal  infirmary, 
dating  from  1778,  but  now  housed  in  a  fine  edifice  in  the  northern 
Italian  style;  the  Crichton  royal  institution  for  the  Insane, 
founded  by  Dr  James  Crichton  of  Friars  Carsc,  and  supple- 
mented in  1848  by  the  Southern  Counties  asylum;  the  new 
infirmary,  a  handsome  building;  the  contagious  diseases 
hospital,  the  industrial  home  for  orphan  and  destitute  girls  and  a 
nurses'  boim;.    Tbp  TbCfttre  Royal,  reconstructed  in  1876,  dates 


from  X787.  Bums  composed  several  prologues  and  epitognes  for 
some  of  its  actors  and  actresses.  Among  other  public  buildings 
are  the  assembly  rooms,  St  George's  hall,  the  vcdunteer  drill  hall, 
and  the  Crichton  Institution  chapel,  completed  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000.  The  corporation  owns  the  water  supply,  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  and  the  gasworks.  In  front  of  Greyfriars 
church  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Burns,  unveiled  an  1882,  aod 
there  is  also  a  monument  to  Charles,  third  duke  of  Queessbory. 
The  Nith  is  crossed  by  three  bridges  and  the  railway  viaduct 
The  bridge,  which  is  used  for  vehicular  traffic,  dates  from  1790- 
1794.  Devorgilla's  bridge,  below  it,  built  of  stone  in  1280, 
originally  consisted  of  nine  arches  (now  reduced  to  three),  and 
is  reserved  in  spite  of  its  massive  appearance  for  foot  passen^en 
only,  as  is  also  the  suspension  bridge  opened  in  1875. 

Dumfries,  Annan,  Kirkcudbright,  Lochmaben  and  Sanquhar— 
the  "  Five  Carlins  "  of  Bums's  Election  BaUad»— combtoe  to 
return  one  member  to  Parliament.  As  a  parliamentary  burgh 
Dumfries  includes  Maxwclltown,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  otherwise  belongs  to  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The  leading  industries  comprise  manufactures  of  twcods, 
hosiery,  clogs,  baskets  and  leather,  besides  the  timber  trade, 
nurseiy  gardening  and  the  making  of  machinery  and  iron 
implements.  Dumfries  markets  for  cattle  and  sheq>,  hdd  weekly, 
and  for  horses,  held  five  times  annually,  have  always  ranked  viib 
the  best,  and  there  is  also  a  weekly  market  for  pork  during  the 
five  months  beginning  with  November.  The  sea-borne  trade  is 
small  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the  railway  came. 

Althouc^  Dumfries  was  the  site  of  a  camp  of  the  SdgD^'ua 
Britons,  nothing  is  known  of  its  history  until  long  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Romans.  William  the  Lion  (d.  12x4)  made 
it  a  royal  burgh,  but  the  oldest  existing  charter  was  granted  by 
Robert  II.  in  1395.  The  town  became  embroiled  in  the  stru^ks 
that  ended  in  the  independence  of  Scotland.  It  favoured  the 
claims  to  the  throne,  first  of  John  Baliol — ^whose  mother  Devor- 
gilla,  daughter  of  Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  had  done  much  to 
promote  its  prosperity  by  building  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Nith 
— ^and  then  of  the  Red  Comyn,  as  against  those  of  Robert  Bruce, 
who  drew  his  support  from  Annandale.  When  Edward  L 
besieged  Carlaverock  Castle  in  1300  he  lodged  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  which,  six  years  later  (loth  of  February  1306),  vas 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Comyn  (see  Robekt  the  Bbcce). 
From  this  time  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  the  bur)gh 
was  exposed  to  frequent  raids,  both  from  freebooters  on  (be 
English  side  and  from  partisans  of  the  turbulent  chiefs-- 
Douglases,  Maxwells,  Johnstoncs.  The  Scottish  sovereigns, 
however,  did  not  wholly  neglect  Dumfries.  James  IV.,  James  V^ 
Mary  and  her  son  each  visited  it.  James  Vl.  was  royally  enter- 
tained on  the  3rd  of  August  161 7,  and  afterwards  presented  the 
seven  incorporated  trades  with  a  silver  gun  to  encourage  the 
craftsmen  in  the  praaice  of  musketry.  The  competition  for  this 
cannon-shaped  tube,  now  preserved  in  the  did  town  hall,  took 
place  annually — with  a  great  festival  every  seven  years— untO 
1831.  John  Mayne  (i759-'836),  a  native  of  Dumfries,  com- 
memorated the  gathering  in  an  excellent  humorous  poem 
called  "  The  Siller  Gun."  Though  in  sympathy  with  the 
Covenanters,  the  town  was  the  scene  of  few  incidents  comparable 
to  those  which  took  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  shire. 
The  Union  with  Eng^nd  was  so  unpopular  that  not  only  did  the 
provost  vote  against  the  measure  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
but  the  articles  were  burned  (20th  of  November  1706)  at  the 
Market  Cross  by  a  body  of  Cameronians,  amidst  the  approving 
cheers  of  the  inhabitants.  In  both  171 5  and  1745  Dumfries 
remained  apathetic.  Prince  Charles  Edward  indeed  occupied 
the  town,  holding  his  court  in  a  building  afterwards  known  zi 
the  Commercial  Hotels  levying  £2000  tribute  money  and  ir- 
quisitioning  xooo  pairs  of  shoes  for  his  Highlanders,  by  way  of 
punishing  its  contumacy.  But,  in  a  false  alarm,  the  JacolNtcs 
iuddenly  retreated,  and  a  few  years  later  the  town  was  rrimburscd 
by  the  State  for  the  Pretender's  extortions.  The  most  intercstiRC 
event  in  the  history  of  Dumfries  is  its  connexion  with  Burns, 
for  the  poet  resided  here  from  December  1791  till  bis  death  on 
the  aist  of  July  1796.   The  house  in  which  he  died  is  still  standing- 
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Tbe  picturesque  ruins  of  Cariaverock  Castle — ^the  '*  Ellan- 
gowan  "  of  Guy  ifannering — are  8  m.  to  the  south.  Above  the 
entrance  are  the  arms  of  the  BiazwdJs,  earls  of  Nithsdale,  to  whose 
descendant,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  it  belongs.  The  castle,  which 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  is  built  of  red  sandstone, 
on  the  site  of  a  fortress  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  6th 
centuiy,  of  which  nothing  now  remains.  In  plan  it  is  a  triangle, 
protected  by  a  double  moat,  and  has  round  towers  at  the  angles. 
Part  of  the  present  structure  is  believed  to  date  from  1220  and 
once  sheltered  William  WaUace.  It  withstood  Edward  I/s 
siege  in  1300  for  two  days,  although  garrisoned  by  only  sixty  men. 
In  the  troublous  times  that  followed  it  often  changed  hands.  In 
1570  it  fell  into  disrepair,  but  was  restored,  and  in  1641  was 
besieged  for  the  last  time  by  the  Covenanters. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  Dumfries  lies  Linduden 
Abbey,  "  an  old  ruin,"  says  Bums,  "  in  a  sweet  situation  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Quden  and  the  Nith."  Originally  the  abbey 
was  a  convent,  founded  in  the  X2th  century,  but  converted  two 
centuries  later  into  a  collegiate  church  by  Archibald,  earl  of 
Douglas.  The  remains  of  the  choir  and  south  transept-  disclose 
rich  work  of  the  Decorated  style. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE,  a  border  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Solway  Firth,  S.E.  by  Cumberland,  E.  by  Roxburgh- 
shire, N.  by  the  shires  of  Lanark,  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  and  W. 
by  Asrrshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Its  area  is  686,302  acres 
or  X072  sq.  m.  The  coast  line  measures  31  m.  The  county 
slopes  very  gradually  from  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
north  down  to  the  sea,  lofty  hills  alternating  in  parts  With 
stretches  Of  tableland  or  rich  fertile  holms.  At  various  points 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Solway  are  tracts  of  moss  land,  like 
Craigs  Moss,  Lochar  Moss  and  Longbridge  Moor  in  the  west,  and 
Nutberry  Moss  in  the  east,  all  once  under  water,  but  now  largely 
reclaim<^  The  principal  mountains  occur  near  the  northern 
boundaries,  the  highest  being  White  Coomb  (269s  ft.),  Hart 
Fell  (2651),  Saddle  Yoke  (24x2),  Swatte  Fell  (2389),  Lowther 
Hills  (2377),  Queensberry  (2285),  which  gives  his  secondary  title 
to  the  duke  of  Bucdcuch  and  the  title  of  marquess  to  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  Ettrick  Pen  (2269).  The  three 
longest  riven  are  the  Nith,  the  Annan  and  the  Esk,  the  basins 
of  which  form  the  great  dales  by  which  the  county  is  cleft  from 
north  to  south — Nithsdale,  Annandale  and  Eskdale.  From  the 
point  where  it  enters  Dumfriesshire,  16  m.  from  its  source  near 
Enoch  Hill  in  Ayrshire,  the  course  of  the  Nith  is  mainly  south- 
easterly till  it  enters  the  Solway,  a  few  miles  below  Dumfries. 
Its  total  length  is  65  m.,  and  its  chief  affluents  are,  on  the  right, 
the  Kcllo,  Eucban,  Scar,  Cludcn  and  Cargen,  and,  on  the  left, 
the  Crawick,  Carron  and  Campie.  The  Annan  rises  near  the 
DcviFs  Beef  Tub,  a  remarkable  chasm  in  the  far  north,  and 
after  flowing  about  40  m.,  mainly  in  a  southerly  course,  it  enters 
the  Solway  at  Bamkirk  headland.  It  receives,  on  the  right, 
the  Kinnel  (reinforced  by  the  Ae),  and,  on  the  left,  the  Moffat, 
the  Dryfe  and  the  Milk.  From  the  confluence  of  the  White  Esk 
(rising  near  Ettrick  Pen)  and  the  Black  Esk  (rising  near  Jock's 
Shoulder,  1754  ft.)  the  Esk  flows  in  a  gradually  south-easterly 
direction  till  it  crosses  the  Border,  wheujce  it  sweeps  to  the  S.W. 
through  the  extreme  north-western  territory  of  Cumberland 
and  falls  into  the  Solway.  Of  its  total  course  of  43  m.,  X2  belong 
to  the  White  Esk,  20  are  of  the  Esk  proper  on  Scottish  soil  and 
10  are  of  the  stream  in  its  English  course.  On  the  right  the 
Wauchope  is  the  chief  affluent,  and  on  the  left  it  receives  the 
Mcgget,  Ewes,  Tarras  and  Line — the  last  being  an  English 
tributary.  Other  rivers  are  the  Lochar  (18  m.),  the  Kirtle 
(17)  and  the  Sark  (12),  all  flowing  into  the  Solway.  For  one 
mile  of  its  course  the  Esk.  and  for  7  m.  of  its  course  the  Sark,  form 
the  boundaries  between  Dumfriesshire  and  Cumberland.  Loch 
Skene  in  the  north  (1750  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  group  of  lochs 
around  Lochmaben,  and  Loch  Urr  in  the  west,  only  part  of 
which  belongs  to  Dumfriesshire,  are  the  principal  lakes.  There 
are  few  glens  so  named  in  the  shire,  but  the  passes  of  Dalvcen, 
Entcrkin  and  Mcnock,  leading  up  from  Nithsdale  to  the  Lowther 
and  other  hills,  yield  to  few  glens  in  Scotland  in  the  wild  grandeur 
of  their  scenery     For  part  of  the  way  Enterkin  Pass  runs 


between  mountains  rising  sheer  from  the  bum  to  a  height  of 
nearly  2000  ft.  Loch  Skene  finds  an  outlet  in  Tail  Burn,  the 
water  of  which  at  a  short  disUnce  from  the  lake  leaps  from  a 
height  of  200  ft.  in  a  fine  waterfall,  known  as  the  Grey  Mare's 
Tail.  A  much  smaller  but  picturesque  fall  of  the  same  name, 
also  known  as  Crichope  Linn,  occurs  on  the  Crichope  near 
Thomhill.  Mineral  waters  are  found  at  Moffat,  Hartfell  Spa, 
some  three  miles  farther  north,  Ciosebum  and  Brow  on  the 
Solway. 

G«rfo|pr.— The  greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Dumfries  belongs 
to  the  Silurian  tableland  of  the  south  of  Scotland  which  contains 
represenutivcs  of  all  the  divisions  of  that  system  from  the  Arenig 
to  the  Ludlow  rocks.  By  far  the  largrat  area  is  occupied  by  strata 
of  Tarannon  and  Llandovery  age  which  cover  a  belt  of  country 
from  20  to  2^  m.  across  from  Dnimlanrig  Castle  in  the  north  to 
Torthorwald  m  the  south.  Consisting  of  massive  grits,  sometimes 
conglomeratic,  greywarkes,  flags  and  shales,  these  beds  are  repeated 
by  mnumenibic  folds  frequently  inverted,  striking  N.E.  and  S.W. 
and  usually  dipping  towards  the  N.W.  In  the  midst  of  this  belt 
there  are  lenticular  bands  of  older  strata  of  Arenig,  Llandcilo, 
Caradoc  and  Llandovery  age  composed  of  fine  sediments  such  as 
cherts,  black  and  grey  shales,  white  clays  and  flags,  which  come 
to  the  surface  along  anticlinal  folds  and  yield  abundant  graptolites 
characteristic  of  these  divisions.  These  black  shale  bands  arc 
typically  developed  in  Moffatdale;  indeed  the  three  typical  sectioas 
chosen  by  Professor  Lapworth  to  illustrate  his  three  great  groups 
—(I)  the  Glenkill  shales  (Upper  Llandcilo).  (2)  thw»  Hartlcll  shales 
(Caradoc),(3)  Birkhill  shales  (Lower  Llandovery)— occur  respectively 
in  the  Glenkill  Bum  north  of  Kirkmtchacl.  on  Hartfell  and  in  Dobbs 
Linn  near  St  Mary's  Loch  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Annan.  In  the 
extreme  N.W.  of  the  county  between  Drumlanrig  Castle  and 
Dalvcen  Pass  in  the  S.  and  the  Spango  and  Kello  Waters  on  the 
N.,  there  is  a  broad  dexTlopment  of  Arenig.  Llandcilo  and  Caradoc 
strata,  represented  by  Raoiolarian  cherts,  black  shales,  grits,  con- 
S^omcrates,  grcywackea  and  shales  which  rise  from  underneath  the 
central  Tarannon  belt  and  are  repeated  by  innumerable  folds.  In 
the  cores  of  the  arches  of  Arenig  cherts  there  arc  diabase  lavai^ 
tuffs  and  agglomerates  which  arc  typically  represented  on  Bail  Hill 
E.  of  Kirkconncl.  Along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Tarannon  belt, 
the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks  follow  in  normal  order,  the  boundary 
between  the  two  being  defined  by  a  line  extending  from  the  head  of 
the  Ewes  Water  in  Eskdale,  S.  W.  by  Lockerbie  to  Mouswald.  These 
consist  of  greywackes.  flags  and  shales  with  lands  of  dark  graptolite 
shales,  the  finer  sediments  being  often  well  cleaved.  They  are  like- 
wise repeated  by  inverted  folds,  the  axial  planes  being  usually 
Inclined  to  the  S.E.  The  Silurian  tableland  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
county  is  pierced  by  intrusive  igneous  rocks  in  the  form  of  dikes  and 
bosses,  which  are  regarded  as  of  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  age. 
Of  these,  the  granite  mass  of  Spango  Water,  N.E.  of  Kirkconncl.  is 
an  excellent  example.  Along  the  N.W.  margin  of  the  county,  on  the 
N.  side  <rf  the  fault  bounding  the  Silurian  tableland,  the  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone  occurs,  where  it  consists  of  sandstones  and  con- 

e'omerates  associated  with  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks.  The 
pper  Old  Red  Sandstone  forms  a  narrow  strip  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Silurian  tableland,  resting  unconformaoly  on  the  Silurian 
rocks  and  passing  upwards  into  the  Carboniferous  formation.  It 
stretches  from  the  county  boundary  E.  of  the  Ewes  Water,  S.W. 
by  Langholm  to  Birrenswark.  Along  this  line  these  Upfser  Red 
sandstones  and  shales  are  overlaid  by  a  thin  zone  of  volcanic  rocks 
which  point  to  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  in  this  region  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  Some  of  the  vents  from 
which  these  igneous  materials  may  nave  been  discharged  are  found 
along  the  watershed  between  Liddesdale  and  Tevtotdale  in  Rox- 
buiighshire.  The  strata  of  Carboniferous  age  are  found  in  three 
areas:  (i)  between  Sanquhar  and  Kirkconncl,  (2)  at  Ooseburn  near 
Thomhill,  (3)  in  the  district  between  Liddesdale  and  Ruthwcll. 
In  the  first  two  instances  (Sanquhar  and  Thomhill)  the  Carboniferous 
sediments  lie  in  hollows  wom  out  of  the  old  Silurian  tableland.  In  the 
Sanquhar  basin  the  strata  belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  include 
several  valuable  coal-seams  which  are  probably  the  southern  pro> 
longations  of  the  members  of  this  division  in  Ayrshire.  At  the 
S.b.  limit  of  the  Sanquhar  Coalfield  there  are  patches  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  scries,  but  towards  the  N.  these  are  overlapped 
by  the  Coal  Measures  which  thus  rest  directly  on  the  Silurian  plat- 
form. At  Ciosebum  and  Barjarg  there  are  beds  of  marine  limestone, 
associated  with  sandstones  and  shales  which  probably  represent 
marine  bands  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  The  most 
important  development  of  Carboniferous  strata  occurs  betuTcn 
Liadesdale  and  RuthwelL    In  the  valleys  of  the  Ltddel  and  the  Esk 


the  following  zones  are  represented,  which  are  given  in  ascending 
Order:  (i)  The  Whita  Sandstone.  (2)  the  Cementstone  group,  (3) 
the  Fell  Sandstones,  (4)  the  Glencartholm  volcanic jgroup.js)  Marine 


limestone  group  with  Coal-seams.  (6)  Millstone  Grit.  (7)  Rowanbura 
coal  group.  (8)  Byrebum  coal  group.  (9)  Red  Sandstones  of  Canonbie 
yielding  plants  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures.  The  coal- 
seams  of  the  Rcrwanbum  field  have  been  chiefly  wrought,  and  In 
view  of  their  exhaustion  bores  have  been  sunk  to  prove  the  coals 
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beneath  the  red  sandstone  of  upper  Carboniferous  age.  From  a 
palaeontological  point  of  view  the  Glcncartholm  volcanic  zone  is  of 
special  interest,  as  the  calcareous  shale  associated  with  the  tuffs  has 
yielded  a  large  number  of  new  species  of  fishes,  decapod  crustaceans, 
phyllopods  and  scorpions.  The  Triassic  rocks  rest  unconformably 
on  all  older  formations  within  the  countv.  In  the  tract  alons  the 
Solway  Firth  they  repose  on  the  foldea  and  eroded  edges  of  the 
Girboniferous  strata,  and  when  traced  westwards  to  the  Dumfries 
basin  they  rest  directly  on  the  Silurian  platform.  They  occur  in 
five  areas,  (i)  between  Annan  and  the  mouth  of  the  EaIc,  (2^  the 
Dumfries  basin,  (3)  the  Thornhill  basin,  (4)  at  Lochmaben  and  Corn- 
cockle Moor.  (5)  at  Moffat.  The  strata  consist  of  breccias,  false- 
bedded  sandstones  and  marls,  the  sandstones  being  extensively 
Juarried  for  buildii^  purposes.  In  the  sandstones  of  Corncockle 
foor  reptilian  footpnnts  have  been  obtained.  In  the  Thornhill 
basin  there  is  a  thin  zone  of  volcanic  rocks  at  the  base  of  this  series 
which  are  evictently  on  the  horizon  of  the  lavas  beneath  the  Mauch* 
line  sandstones  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  Sanquhar  basin  there  are  small 
outliers  of  bvas  probably  of  this  age  and  several  vents  filled  with 
agglomerate  from  which  these  iencous  matttrials  in  the  Thornhill 
basin  may  have  been  derived.  There  are  several  striking  examples 
of  basalt  dikes  of  Tertiary  age,  one  having  been  traced  from  the 
Lead  Hills  south-east  by  Moffat,  across  Eskdalcmuir  to  the  English 
border. 

Qimate  and  Industries. — ^The  climate  is  mild,  with  a  mean 
yearly  temperature  of  48°  F.  (January,  38* S**;  July*  59; 5*). 
and  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  53  ins.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century  farmers  began  to  raise  stock  for  the  south, 
and  a  hundred  years  later  ao,ooo  head  of  heavy  cattle  were 
sent  annually  to  the  English  markets.  The  Galloways,  which 
were  the  breed  in  vogue  at  first,  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
replaced  by  shorthorns  and  Ayrshire  dairy  cattle.  Sheep 
breeding,  of  later  origin,  has  attained  to  remarkable  dimensions, 
the  walks  in  the  higher  hilly  country  being  given  over  to  Cheviots, 
and  the  richer  pasture  of  the  low-lying  farms  being  reserved 
for  half-bred  lambs,  a  cross  of  Cheviots  and  Lcicesters  or  other 
long-wooDed  rams.  Pig-feeding,  once  important,  has  declined 
before  the  imports  of  bacon  from  foreign  countries.  Horse- 
breeding  is  pursued  on  a  considerable  scale.  Grain  crops,  of 
which  oats  are  the  principal,  show  a  downward  tendency.  Arabic 
farms  range  from  100  acres  to  300  acres,  and  pastoral  from 
300  to  3000  acres. 

In  general  the  manufactures  arc  only  of  local  importance  and 
mostly  confined  to  Dumfries  and  a  few  of  the  larger  towns. 
Langholm  is  famous  for  its  tweeds;  breweries  and  distilleries 
are  found  at  Annan,  Sanquhar  and  elsewhcoe;  some  shipping 
is  carried  on  at  Annan  and  Dumfries;  aAd  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  Nith  and  Annan  and  the  Solway  Firth  are  of  value. 

Communications. — ^The  Glasgow  &  South-Westcm  railway 
from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle  runs  through  Nithsdale,  practically 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  and  lower  Annandale  to  the 
Border.  The  Caledonian  railway  runs  through  Annandale, 
throwing  off  at  Beattock  a  small  branch  to  Moffat,  at  Lockerbie 
a  cross-country  line  to  Dumfries,  and  at  Kirtlebridgc  a  line 
thbt  ultimately  crosses  the  Solway  to  Bo^vness.  From  Dumfries 
westwards  there  is  communication  with  Castle  Douglas,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Newton  Stewart,  Stranraer  and  Portpatrick.  The 
North  British  railway  sends  a  short  line  to  Langholm  from 
Riddings  Junction  in  Cumberland,  giving  access  to  Carlisle 
and,  by  the  Waverley  route,  to  Edinburgh.  There  is  also  coach 
service  between  various  points,  as  from  Dumfries  to  New  Abbey 
and  Dalbeattie,  and  from  Langholm  to  Eskdalemuir. 

Popuiation  and  Government. — ^The  population  in  1891  was 
74,34s,  and  in  1901,  72,571,  when  there  were  176  persons  who 
spoke  Gaelic  and  English.  The  chief  towns  are  Annan  (pop. 
in  1901,  4309)1  Dumfries  (t4,444)>  Langholm  (3143)1  Lockerbie 
(2358)  and  Moffat  (2x53).  The  county  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  Dumfries,  the  county  town,  Annan,  Lochmaben 
and  Sanquhar  are  royal  burghs;  Dumfries  forms  a  sheriffdom 
with  the  shires  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown,  and  there  is  a 
resident  sheriff-substitute  at  Dumfries,  who  sits  also  at  Annan, 
Langholm  and  Lockevbie.  The  shire  is  under  schtx>l-board 
jurisdiction,  and  some  of  the  public  schools  earn  grants  for 
higher  education.  The  county  council  and  most  of  the  borough 
councils  give  the  bulk  of  the  "  residue  "  grant  to  the  county 
x>mmittee  on  secondary  education,  which  is  thus  enabled. 


besides  assisting  building  schemes,  to  subadize  high  sdxnls,  to 
provide  bursaries  and  apparatus,  and  to  cany  on  sdence  and 
technical  classes,  embracing  agriculture,  dairying  (at  KilmamodL 
Dairy  school)  and  practical  chemistry.  There  are  academies 
at  Dumfries,  Annan,  Moffat  and  other  centres. 

Hutory.— The  British  tribe  which  inhabited  this  part  of 
Scotland  was  called  by  the  Romans  Selgovae.  They  have  left 
many  signs  of  their  presence,  such  as  hill  forts  in  the  north, 
stone  circles  (as  in  Dunscore  and  Eskdalcmuir),  camps  (Dryfcfr- 
dale),  tumuli  and  cairns  (Closebum),  and  sculptured  stones 
(Domock).  The  country  around  Moffat  especially  is  rich  in 
remains.  At  Holywood,  near  Dumfries,  there  stand  the  rdic 
of  the  grove  of  sacred  oaks  from  which  the  place  derived  its 
name,  and  a  stone  drde  known  locally  as  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
In  the  parish  church  of  Ruthwell  (pron.  Riwd:  the  **  rood,  or 
cross,  well  ")  is  preserved  an  ancient  cross  which  tells  in  Runic 
characters  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion.  There  are  traces  of  the 
Roman  roads  which  ran  by  Dalveen  Pass  into  Qydesdalc  and 
up  the  Annan  to  Tweeddale,  and  at  Birrens  is  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  examples  of  a  Roman  camp.  Roman  altars,  urns 
and  coins  are  found  in  many  places.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Romans,  the  Selgovae  were  conquered  by  Scots  from  Ireland, 
who,  however,  fused  with  the  natives.  The  Saxon  conquest  of 
Dumfriesshire  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  thorough,  the  people 
of  Nithsdale  and  elsewhere  maintaining  their  Celtic  institutioDS 
up  to  the  time  of  David  I. 

As  a  Border  county  Dumfriesshire  ^"as  the  scene  of  stirring 
deeds  at  various  epochs,  espcdally  in  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce. 
Edward  I.  besieged  Carlavcrock  Castle,  and  the  factions  of  Bruce 
(who  was  lord  of  Annandale),  John  Comyn  and  John  Ballol  were 
at  constant  feud.  The  Border  clans,  as  haughty  and  hot-headrd 
as  the  Gaels  farther  north,  were  always  at  strife.  There  is  record 
of  a  bloody  fight  in  Dryfesdale  in  1593,  when  the  Jchnstoncs  slew 
700  Maxwells,  and,  overtaking  the  fugitives  at  Lockerbie,  there 
massacred  most  of  the  remnant.  These  factions  embroiled  the 
dalesmen  until  the  iSth  century.  The  highlands  of  the  shire 
afforded  retreat  to  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  who,  at  Sanqulur. 
published  in  1680  their  declaration  against  the  king,  anticipatint 
the  principles  of  the  "  glorious  Revolution  **  by  several  years. 
Prince  Charles  Edward's  ambition  left  the  shire  comparatively 
untouched,  for  the  Jacobite  sentiment  made  little  appeal  to  the 
people. 

Dumfriesshire  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of 
Robert  Bums,  who  farmed  at  Ellisland  on  the  Nith  for  three 
years,  and  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  at  Dunfrks. 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  bom  at  Ecdcfechan,  in  a  house  still  standing, 
and  was  buried  beside  his  parents  in  the  kirkyard  of  the  old 
Secession  church  (now  the  United  Free).  His  farm  of  Craigcn- 
puttock  was  left  to  Edinburgh  University  in  order  to  found  the 
John  Welsh  bursaries  in  dassics  and  mathematics. 

See  W.  M'Dowall,  History  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries  (Edinbursb. 
1887);  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Dumfries  and  GaUonay  (Edinbuiifh 
and  London,  1897};  J.  Macdonald  and  J.  Barbour,  Birrtms  end  tti 

It 


Antiquities  (Dumfries,   1897);  Sir^Wilfiam  Fraser.   The  Beek  ef 
Carlaeerock  (Edinburgh,    1874"        *  -    -     - 

1885);    The   Annandale    Book 


CarUuerock  (Edinburgh,  1873):  The  Douglas  Book  (Edinbtirfh. 
1885):  The  Annandale  Book  (Edinburgh,  18^):  G.  Nciboa. 
Annandale  under  the  Bruces  (Annan,  1887):  C  T.  Ramage,  Dn^- 
lanrig  Castle  and  the  Dou^ases  (Dunifries,  1876). 

DOMICHBN.  JOHANNES  (1833-1894).  German  Egyptofegist. 

was  bora  near  Grossglogau.    He  studied  philology  and  thcdoior 

in  Berlin  and  Brcslau.    Subsequently  he  became  a  pupn  of 

Lepsius  and  Brugsdi,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 

Egyptian  inscriptions.    He  travelled  widely  in  Egypt,  sod 

published  hb  results  in  a  number  of  important  books.    In  1S72 

he  was  chosen  professor  of  Egyptology  at  Strassburg.    The  %ilw 

of  his  work  consists  not  only  in  the  stores  of  material  which  he 

collected,  but  also  in  the  success  with  which  he  dealt  with. many  oi 

the  problems  raised  by  the  inscriptions. 

Among  his  works  are  Banurkunde  des  Tempds  von  Dendera  (1M5) : 
Ceoerapkische  Insckriften  altdgyptischer  Denkmdler  (4  vols.,  ik^' 
1885);  AUdgypHscke  KaUnderinschriften  (1866);  AltigypL  Tnt- 
pelinsckriflen  (2  vols.,  1867):  Ilistorisdie  Insckripen  aliattpt, 
DenkmSler  (2  vols.,  1867-1869):  BaugesckickU  uMd  BesekrnkvH 
des  Dendtralempds  (Strassburg.   1877);  Die  Oastm  da  Itkyseen 
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WHstt  (1878);  Die  kaUndarucktH  Opf*rf$saisten  van  Medin^Habu 

ii88i);  Ctsdu  iet  atUn  AeiypUn  (i87»-i883):  Der  CrabpaUut  da 
*atuamenap  mi  der  thebanisckin  Nekropolis  (1884-1894). 

DOHMLER,  ERNST  LUDWIG  (1830-1903),  Genxian  historian, 
the  son  of  Ferdinand  Diimmler  (i 777-1846),  a  Berlin  bookseller, 
was  bom  in  Berlin,  on  the  and  of  January  1830.  He  studied  at 
Bonn  under  J.  W.  LObell  (1786-1863),  under  L.  von  Ranke  and 
W.  Wattenbach,  and  his  doctor's  dissertation,  De  Amulfo 
PrancoruM  rege  (Berlin,  1852),  was  a  notable  essay.  He  entered 
the  faculty  at  Halle  in  1855,  and  started,  an  historical  Seminar. 
In  1858  he  became  professor  extraordinary,  in  z866  full  professor. 
In  1875  he  became  a  member  of  the  revised  committee  directing 
the  MoHumenta  Germaniae  kistorica,  himself  undertaking  the 
direction  of  the  section  AntiquUaieSt  and  in  z888  became  president 
of  the  central  board  in  Berh'n.  Tliis  was  an  official  recognition  of 
DQmmler's  leading  position  -  among  German  historians.  In 
addition  to  numerous  critical  wok-ks  and  editions  of  texts,  he 
published  PUigrim  von  Passau  und  das  Enbistum  Lorch  (1854), 
Ober  die  dUeren  Slawen  in  Dalmaiien  (1856),  Das  Formelbuch  des 
Bisckofs  Sdomo  III,  von  Konstata  (1857)  and  Anselm  der 
Peripaietiker  (187a).  But  his  great  work  was  the  Cesckiehte  des 
ostfrdnkischen  Reickes  (Berlin,  1863-1865,  in  a  vols.;  and  ed. 
1887-1888,  in  3  vols.)-  In  conjunction  with  Wattenbach  he 
completed  the  Monumenta  Akuiniana  (Berlin,  1873),  which  had 
been  begun  by  Philipp  Ja£F6,  and  with  R.  Kdpke  he  wrote  Kaiser 
Otto  der  Crosse  (Leipzig,  1876).  He  edited  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Poitae  latini  aevi  Carolini  for  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  kistorica  (Berlin,  1881-1884).  DUmmler  died  in 
Berlin  on  the  nth  of  September  1902. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  (1859-1896),  who  won  some  reputation  as 
an  archaeologist  and  philologist,  was  professor  at  the  university  of 
Basel  from  1890  until  his  death  on  the  Z5th  of  November  1896. 
'  DUMONT.  the  name  of  a  family  of  prominent  French  artists. 
Francois  Dumont  (1688-1726),  a  sculptor,  best  known  for  his 
figures  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris,  was  the  brother  of  the 
painter  Jacques  Dumont,^  known  as  "  le  Romain"  (1701-1781), 
whose  chief  success  was  gained  with  a  great  allegorical  composi- 
tion for  the  Paris  kdUt-de-ville  in  1761.  Francois's  son  Edme 
(1720-Z775),  the  latter's  son  Jacques  Edme  (Z76X-1844),  and  the 
last-named's  son  Augustin  Alexander  (1801-1884)  ^ere  also 

famous  sculptors. 

See  G.  Vatder.  Une  Pamilte  dTartistes  (1890). 
'  DUMONT,  ANDRi  HUBERT  (1809-1857),  Belgian  geologist, 
was  bom  at  Li6ge  on  the  15th  of  February  1809.  His  first  work 
was  a  masteriy  Mhnoire  on  the  geology  of  the  province  of  Dige 
published  in  xSja.  A  few  yean  later  he  be<kme  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  geology  and  afterwards  rector  in  the  university  of 
Ii£ge.  His  attention  was  now  given  to  the  mincralogical  and 
stratigraphical  characters  of  the  geological  formations  in  Belgium 
— and  the  names  given  by  him  to  many  subdivisions  of  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  ages  have  been  adopted.  His  Mtmoire  sur  les 
terrains  ardennais  et  rkinan  de  VArdenne^  du  Brabant  et  du 
Condrot  (1847-1848)  is  notable  for  the  care  with  which  the 
mineral  characters  of  the  strata  weredescribed,  but  the  palaeonto- 
lo^cal  characters  were  insufficiently  considered,  and  neither  the 
terms  "  Silurian  "  nor  "  Devonian  "  were  adopted.  During 
twenty  years  he  laboured  at  the  preparation  of  a  geological  map 
of  Belgium  (1849).  He  q>ared  no  pains  to  make  his  work  as 
complete  as  possible,  examining  on  foot  almost  every  area  of 
importance  in  the  countiy.  Journeying  to  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  he  investigatol  the  ^res  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
mountains  of  Spain  and  other  tracts,  and  gradually  gathered 
materials  for  a  geological  map  of  Europe:  a  work  of  high  merit 
which  was  "  one  of  the  first  serious  attempts  to  establish  on  a 
lazger  scale  the  geological  correlation  of  the  various  countries  of 
Europe."  The  Geological  Society  of  London  awarded  him  in 
1840  the  WoOaston  medal.  He  died  at  Li6ge  on  the  a8th  of 
February  1857. 

See  Memoir  by  Major-General  J.  E.  Portlock  10  Address  to  Ceol. 
Soe.  (London.  1858). 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  his  contemporary  Jean  Jotcph 
Damons  (1687-1779),  ■oroetimcs  called  Dumont,  best  known  for  nis 
designs  for  the  Aubuison  upestrics. 


DUMONT,  FRANCOIS  (1751-1831),  French  miniature  painter 

was  bom  at  Lon^ville  (Meozthe),  and  was  left  an  orphui  when 

quite  young,  with  five  brothers  and  sisters  to  support.    He  waa 

for  a  while  a  student  under  Jean  Girardet,  and  thai,  on  the  advice 

of  a  Lan£ville  Academician,  Madame  Coster,  set  up  a  studfo 

for  himself.    In  1784  he  Jouzneyed  to  Rome,  returning  after 

four  years'  careful  study,  and  in  1788  was  accepted  as  an  Acade- 

znidan  and  granted  an  apartment  in  the  Louvre.     Hemarriedthe 

daui^ter  of  Antoine  Vestier,  the  miniature  painter,  and  had  two 

sons,  Aristide  and  Bias,  both  of  whom  became  painters.    He 

was  one  of  the  three  greatest  miniature  painters  of  France, 

painting  portraits  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis 

XVm.  and  Chazics  X.,  and  <rf  almost  all  the  important  persons 

of  his  day.    His  own  portrait  was  engraved  both  by  Audouin 

and  by  Tardieu.    He  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Paris, 

and  there  he  died.    A  younger  brother,  known  as  Tony  Dumont, 

was  also  a  miniature  painter,  a  pupil  of  his  brother,  a  frequent 

exhibitor  and  the  recipient  of  a  medal  from  the  Academy  in  1810. 

Each  artist  signed  with  the  surname  only,  and  there  is  some 

controversy  concerning  the  attribution  to  each  artist  of  his  own 

work.    Tony  was  an  expert  violinist  and  ddij^ted  in  painting 

portraits  of  persons  who  were  playing  upon  the  vblin.    Many  of 

Dumont's  &iest  paintings  came  into  the  collection  of  Mr  J. 

Pierpont  Morgan,  but  others  aze  in  the  Louvre,  presented  by  the 

heir  of  Bias  Dumont.    The  work  of  both  painters  is  distinguished 

by  breadth,  precision  and  a  charming  scheme  of  colouring,  and 

the  unfinished  works  of  the  elder  brother  are  amongst  some  of 

the  most  beautiful  miniatures  ever  produced. 

See  The  History  of  Portrait  Miniatures,  by  G.  C.  Williamson 
(London.  1904) ;  also  the  privately  printed  Catalogue  of  the  Collection 
of  Miniatures  of  Mr  J,  Pierpont  Morgan,  vol.  iv.  (G.  C.  W.) 

DUMONT,  JEAN  (d.  1726),  French  publicist,  was  bom  in 
France  in  the  Z7th  century,  the  precise  date  being  unknown. 
He  followed  the  profession  of  arms;  bnt,  not  obtainizig  promo- 
tion so  rapidly  as  he  expected ,  he  quitted  the  service  and  travelled 
through  different  parts  of  Europe.  He  stopped  in  Holland  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  an  account  of  his  travels.  But  in  the 
interval,  at  the  request  of  his  bookseller,  he  wrote  and  published 
several  pamphlets,  ivhich  were  eagerly  sought  after,  owing  to  the 
unceremonious  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  ministry  of 
France.  This  freedom  ha  vizig  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  employ- 
ment in  his  own  country,  he  thou^t  of  forming  a  permanent 
establishment  in  that  where  he  resided,  and  accordingly  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  public  law.  The  project  succeeded 
far  bejrond  his  expectations;  and  some  useful  compilations  which 
he  published  about  the  same  period  made  him  favourably  Imown 
in  other  countries.  The  emperor  appointed  him  his  historio- 
grapher, and  some  time  afterwards  o>nferred  on  him  the  title 
of  baron  de  Carlscroon.    He  died  at  Vienna  in  17  a6,  at  an 

advanced  a^. 

The  foUowms  is  a  list  of  his  puUicatioos>7(i)  Voyages  en  FroneSt 
en  Italie,  en  AUemagne,  d  Mails,  et  en  Turjuie  (Hague.  16^,  a  vols, 
lamo):  (a)  Mimoires  politiques  pour  servtr  d  la  parfaite  tnteUtgence 
de  Vhistoire  de  la  Patx  de  Kyswick  (Hague,  1699,  4  vols.  lamo); 
(3)  Reckerckes  modestes  des  causes  de  la  prisente  guerre,  en  ce  out 
concerns  les  Prtminas  Unies  (1713,  lamo);  (4)  RecueU  de  trattis 
d^aUiance,  de  pai,  et  de  commerce  entrt  les  rois,  princes,  et  itats, 
depuis  la  Paix  de  Munster  (Amsterdam.  1710,  2  vob.  laroo);  (5) 
Soupirs  de  V Europe  i  la  vue  du  projet  de  paix  contenu  dans  la  karangue 
de  la  reine  de  la  Urande-Bretagne  (1712,  lamo);  (6)  Corps  universd 
diplomatiatte  du  droit  des  gens,  eontenant  un  ruueil  des  traitis  de 
paix,  d'alliance,  &c.,  faiu  en  Europe,  depuis  Ckarlemagne  Jusqu'd 
present  (Amsterdam,  I6a6,  and  following  yean.  8  vols,  fol.,  continued 
after  Dumont's  death  by  J.  Rousaet):  and  (jyBatailles  gagnies  par 
le  Prtnu  Engine  de  Savou  (Hague,  1723).  Dumont  was  also  the 
author  of  Letires  kistortques  eontenant  ce  gut  se  passe  de  plus  important 
en  Europe  (lamo).  This  periodical,  which  was  commenced  in  169a, 
two  volumes  appearing  annuallv.  Dumont  conducted  till  1710,  from 
which  time  it  was  continued  by  Basnage  and  others  until  1728 
The  eariier  volumes  are  much  prued. 

DUMONT.  PIERRE  tHENNB  LOUIS  (1759-Z829),  French 
political  writer,  was  bora  on  the  z8th  of  July  1759  at  Geneva, 
of  which  his  family  had  been  cttizens  of  good  repute  from  the 
days  of  Calvin.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  coUegr 
of  Geneva,  and  in  178 1  was  chosen  one  of  the  pastors  <rf  the  dty 
The  political  troubles  which  disturbed  Geneva  in  178a,  howevr 
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suddenly  tinned  the  coone  of  his  life.  He  belonged  to  the 
liberals  or  democrats,  and  the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
through  the  interference  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Sardinia, 
made  residence  in  his  native  town  impossible,  thou|^  he  was  not 
among  the  number  of  the  proscribed.  He  therdore  went  to 
join  his  mother  and  sisters  at  St  Petersburg.  In  this  he  was 
probably  influenced  in  part  by  the  example  of  his  townsman 
Pierre  Lefort,  the  first  tutor,  minister,  and  general  of  the  tsar. 
At  St  Petersburg  he  was  for  eightrffn  months  pastor  of  the  French 
church.  In  1785  he  removed  to  London,  Lord  Shelbume,  then 
a  minister  of  state,  having  invited  him  to  undertake  the  education 
of  his  sons.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Lord  Shelbume,  now  ist 
marquess  of  Lansdowne,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  friend  or 
rather  member  of  the  family,  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  illustrious  men,  amongst  others  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord 
Holland  and  Sir  Samud  Romilly.  With  the  last  of  these  he 
formed  a  close  and  enduring  friendship,  which  had  an  important 
influence  on  his  life  and  pursuits. 

In  1788  Dumont  visited  Paris  with  Romilly.  During  a  stay 
of  two  months  in  that  dty  he  had  almost  daily  intercourse  with 
Mirabeau,  and  a  certain  affinity  of  talents  and  pursuits  led  to  an 
intimacy  between  two  persons  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  habits  and  in  character.  On  his  return  from  Paris 
Dumont  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Filled 
with  admiration  ior  the  genius  of  Bentham,  Dumont  made  it 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  life  to  recast  and  edit  the  writings 
of  the  great  English  jurist  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  ordinary 
dreading  public.  This  literary  relationship  was,  according  to 
Dumont's  own  account,  one  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character. 
AU  the  fundamental  ideas  and  most  of  the  illustrative  material 
were  supplied  in  the  manuscripts  of  Bentham;  Dumont 's  task 
was  chiefly  to  abridge  by  striking  out  repeated  matter,  to  supply 
lacunae,  to  secure  uniformity  of  style,  and  to  improve  the  French. 
The  following  works  of  Bentham  were  published  under  his 
editorship:  Traiti  d€  Ugisialum  cvoOe  a  pinole  (1802),  Thiorie 
des  peines  et  dcs  ricompcnses  (x8zi),  Tactique  des  assemSUes 
lig^ioes  (181 5),  TraiU  des  preuoes  judiciaires  (1823)  and 
De  PorganixaHonjudieiaire  etdela  codification  (x8a8). 

In  the  summer  of  1780  Dumont  went  to  Paris.  The  object  of 
the  journey  was  to  obtain  through  Necker,  who  had  just  returned 
to  office,  an  unrestricted  restoration  of  Genevese  liberty,  by 
ranfiiiiing  the  treaty  of  guarantee  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land, which  prevented  the  republic  from  fnarting  new  hiws 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty.  The  proceedings 
and  negotiations  to  which  this  mission  gave  rise  necessarily 
brought  Dumont  into  connexion  with  most  of  the  leading  mta 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  made  him  an  interested 
spectator,  sometimes  even  a  participator,  indirectly,  in  the 
events  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  same  cause  also  led  him 
to  ren^w  his  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau,  whom  he  found 
occupied  with  his  duties  as  a  deputy,  and  with  the  composition 
of  his  journal,  the  Courier  de  Provence.  For  a  time  Dumont 
took  an  active  and  very  efficient  part  in  the  conduct  of  this 
journal,  supplying  it  with  reports  as  well  as  original  articles, 
and  also  furnishing  Mirabeau  with  speeches  to  be  delivered  or 
rather  read  in  the  assembly,  as  related  in  his  highly  instructive 
and  interesting  posthumous  work  entitled  Souvenirs  sur  Mirahcau 
(1832).  In  fact  his  friend  George  Wilson  used  to  relate  that  one 
day,  when  they  were  dining  together  at  a  table  d'hdte  at  Versailles, 
he  saw  Dumont  engaged  in  writing  the  most  celebrated  para- 
graph of  Mirabeau's  address  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops.  He  also  reported  such  of  Mirabeau's  speeches  as  he  did 
not  write,  embellishing  them  from  his  own  stores,  which  were 
inexhaustible.  But  this  co-operation  soon  came  to  an  end;  for, 
being  attacked  in  pamphlets  as  one  of  Mirabeau's  writers,  he 
felt  hurt  at  the  notoriety  thus  given  to  his  name  in  connexion 
with  a  man  occupying  Mirabeau's  pecxdiar  position,  and  returned 
to  England  in  1791. 

In  1 801  he  travdled  over  various  parts  of  Europe  with  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  afterwards  3rd  marquess  of  Lansdowne.  and  on 
his  return  settled  down  to  the  editorship  of  the  works  of  Bentham 
already  mentioned.    In  18x4  the  restoration  of  Geneva  to  in> 


dependence  induced  Dumont  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and 
he  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  supreme  coundl.  He  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  judicial  and  penal  systems  of  his 
native  state,  and  nuuiy  improvements  on  both  are  due  to  him. 
He  died  at  Milan  when  on  an  autunm  tqur  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember X829.  

DUMONT  inJRVILLB,  JULES  S^ASTIBir  CiSAR  (X790- 
1842),  French  navigator,  was  bom  at  Condf^ur-Noircau,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  a3rd  of  May  Z79a    The  death  of  his  father, 
who  before  the  revolution  had  held  a  judicial  post  in  Condi, 
devolved  the  care  of  his  education  on  his  mother  and  his  matrmal 
uncle,  the  Abb£  de  Croizilles.    Failing  to  pass  the  entxmnoe 
examination  for  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  he  went  to  sea  in  1807 
as  a  novUe  on  board  the  "Aquilon."    During  the  next  twelve 
years  he  gradually  rose  in  the  service,  and  added  a  knowledge 
of  botany,  entomology,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
even  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  the  professional  branches  of  his 
studies.    In  1820,  while  engaged  in  a  hydrographic  survey  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  fortxmate  enough  to  recognize  the  Venus 
of  Milo  (Melos)  in  a  Greek  statue  recently  unearthed,  and  to 
secure  its  preservation  by  the  report  he  presented  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.    A  wider  field  for  his  eneigies 
was  furnished  in  1822  by  the  circumnavigating  expedition  of  the 
"Coquille"  under  the  command  of  his  friend  Duperrey;  and 
on  its  return  in  1825  his  services  were  rewarded  by  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  capilaine  de  frigate^  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  a  similar  enterprise,  with  the  espedal  purpose  of  dis- 
covering traces  of  the  lost  explorer  La  P6rouse,  in  which  he  was 
successful    The  "Astrolabe,"  as  he  renamed  the  "CoqmDe," 
left  Toulon  on  the  asth  of  April  1826,  and  retumed  to  MarseOles 
on  the  asth  of  March  1829,  having  traversed  the  South  Atlantic, 
coasted  the  Australian  continent  from  King  George's  Sound  to 
Port  Jackson,  charted  various  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  visited 
the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  New 
Guinea,  Amboyna,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Caroline  Idands, 
Celebes  and  Mauritius.    Promotion  to  the  rank  of  capUam 
de  vaisseau  was  bestowed  on  the  commander  in  August  1829; 
and  in  August  of  the  following  year  he  was  charged  with  the 
delicate  task  of  conveying  the  exiled  king  Charles  X.  to  England. 
His  proposal  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south 
polar  regions  was  discouraged  by  Arago  and  others,  who  critidxed 
the  work  of  the  previous  expedition  in  no  measured  terms;  but 
at  last,  in  1837,  all  difficulties  were  surmounted,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September  he  set  sail  from  Toulon  with  the  "Astrolabe"  and 
its  convoy  "LaZ^ie."  On  the  xsth  of  January  1838  thrjr 
sighted  the  Antarctic  ice,  and  soon  after  their  progress  southward 
was  blocked  by  a  continuous  bank,  which  they  vainly  coasted 
for  300  m.  to  the  east.    Returning  westwud  they  visited 
the  South  Orkney  Islands  and  part  of  the  New  Shetlands, 
and  discovered  JoinviUe  Island  uid  Louis  Philippe  Land,  but 
were  compelled  by  scurvy  to  seek  succour  at  Talcahuano  in 
Chile.    Thence  they  proceeded  across  the  Pacific  and  through 
the  Asiatic  archipelago,  visiting  among  others  the  Fiji  and  the 
Pelew  Islands,  coasting  New  Guinea,  and  circumnavigating 
Borneo.    In  1840,  leaving  theh:  sick  at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania, 
they  retumed  to  the  Antarctic  region,  and  on  the  2X8t  of  the 
month  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  Ad^lie  Land,  which 
f^'Urville  named  after  his  wife,   in   X40"  E.    The  6th  d 
November  found  them  at  Toulon.    D'Urville  was  at  once 
appointed  conlre^miral,  and  in  1841  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Sod6t^  de  Gfographie.    On  the  8th  of  May 
1842  he  was  killed^  with  his  wife  and  son,  in  a  xailway  acddeat 
near  Meudon. 

His  principal  works  are— £«NifMera/M  ^iXsMlariMi  qmasminstilis 
ArcHpelagi  aui  liUoribus  Ponii  Euxini,  &c  (1822);  Voyagtdt^ 
corveUe  *T Astrolabe,"  1816-1819  (Paris,  1830-1835),  «a^ 
Voyage  au  ptk  sud  et  dans  VOcionie,  1837-1840  (Bash,  1842- 
1854),  in  each  of  which  bis  scientific  colleagues  had  a  share; 
Voyages  autour  du  monde;  risumi  gfiniral  des  voyages  de  MagjdUM^ 
&c.  (Paris,  1833  and  1844).  An  island  (also  called  Kairii)  off 
the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  aiui  a  cape  on  the  same  coast, 
bear  the  name  of  D'Urville. 
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DCniORTIBRRB*  a  mioeral  described  in  x88z  by  M.  F. 
Gooiuixd,  who  named  it  after  Eugene  Dumortier,  a  palaeonto- 
logist of  Lyons,  France.  It  is  essentially  a  basic  aluminium  boro- 
silicate,  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  system;  it  occurs  usually 
in  fibrous  forms,  of  smalt-blue,  greenish-blue,  lavender  or  almost 
black  colour,  and  exhibits  strong  pleochrobm.  According  to 
W.  T.  Schaller  (Anur.  Jaurn.  Sci.,  1905  (iv.)»  19,  p-  an)  a  purple 
colour  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  titanium.  Analyses  of 
some  specimens  point  to  the  formula  (SiOO»AI(A10)7(BO)H, 
whifJi,  written  in  this  form,  explains  the  uialogy  with  andalusite 
and  the  alteration  into  muscovite.  Dumortierite  occurs  in  gneiss 
At  Chaponost,  near  Lyons,  and  at  a  few  other  European  localities; 
it  is  found  also  in  the  United  States,  being  known  from  near 
New  York  City,  from  Riverside  and  San  Diego  counties, 
California,  and  from  Yuma  county,  Arizona.  The  last-named 
locality  yields  the  mineral  in  some  quantity  in  the  form  of  dense 
fibres  embedded  in  quartx,  to  which  it  imparts  a  blue  colour. 
The  mineral  aggregate  is  polished  as  an  ornamental  stone, 
lather  resembling  lapis-laxuli. 

DUMOUUN,  CHARLES  [Moxinaeus]  (1500-1566),  French 
jurist,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1500.  He  be^n  practice  as  an 
advocate  before  the  parlcment  of  Paris.  Dumoulin  turned 
Calvinist,  and  when  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  began 
he  went  to  Germany,  where  for  a  long  time  he  taught  law  at 
Strassburg,  Besan^on  and  ekewhere.  He  returned  to  France 
in  1557.  Dumoulin  had,  in  2552,  written  Comnuntaire  nir 
Fidit  du  roi  Henri- II  sur  let  petites  dates,  which  was  condemned 
by  the  Sorbonne,  but  his  Conseil  sur  le  fait  du  eoncile  de  Trente 
created  a  still  greater  stir,  and  aroused  against  him  both  the 
Catholics  and  the  Calvinists.  He  ¥ras  imprisoned  by  order  of 
the  parlement  until  1564.  It  was  as  a  jiirist  that  Dumoulin 
gained  his  great  reputation,  being  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  the  "  prince  of  jurisconsults."  His  remarkable  erudition  and 
breadth  of  view  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  French  law.  .  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  feudalism, 
which  he  attacked  in  his  Defeudis  (Paris,  1539).  Other  import- 
ant works  were  his  conmientaries  on  the  customs  of  Paris  (Paris, 
2539,  Z554;  Frankfort,  1575;  Lausanne,  1576),  valtuble  as  the 
only  commentary  on  those  in  force  in  15x0,  and  the  Extricatio 
labyrinthi  ditidui  et  individui,  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  surety. 
■  A  collected  edition  of  DumouUn's  works  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1681  (5  vols.). 

DUMOURiOBZ.  CHARLES  FRAHC0I8  (1739-1823)1  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Cambray  in  1739.  His  father  was  a  com- 
missary of  the  royal  army,  and  educated  his  son  most  carefully 
in  various  branches  of  learning.  The  boy  continued  his  studies 
at  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  and  in  1757  began  his  military 
career  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  Rossbach.  He  received 
a  commission  for  good  conduct  in  action,  and  served  in  the  later 
German  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  distinction; 
but  at  the  peace  he  was  retired  as  a  captain,  with  a  small  pension 
and  the  cross  of  St  Louis.  Dumouriez  then  visited  Italy  and 
Corsica,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  his  memorials  to  the  due  de 
Choiseul  on  Corsican  affairs  led  to  his  re-employment  on  the 
staff  of  the  French  expeditionary  corps  sent  to  the  island, 
for  which  he  gained  the  rank  of  licutenant-coloneL  After  this 
be  became  a  member  of  the  Secret  du  roi,  the  secret  service 
under  Louis  XV.,  where  his  fertility  of  diplomatic  resource 
bad  full  scope.  In  1770  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  into  Poland, 
where  in  addition  to  his  political  business  he  organized  a  Polish 
militia.  The  fall  of  Choiseul  brought  about  his  recall,  and 
somewhat  later  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  where  he 
spetit  six  months,  occupying  himself  with  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  then  removed  to  Caen,  where  he  was  detained  until 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI. 

Upon  his  release  in  1 7  74  he  married  his  cousin  Mile  de  Broissy , 
but  he  was  ncf^ectful  and  unfaithful,  and  in  1789  the  pair 
separated,  the  wife  taking  refuge  in  a  convent.  Meanwhile 
Dumottriea  had  devoted  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of 
Jiis  own  country,  and  amongst  the  very  numerous  memorials 
which  he  sent  in  to  the  government  was  one  on  the  defence  of 
Normandy  and  its  ports,  which  procured  him  in  1778  the  post 


of  commandant  of  Cherbourg,  which  he  administered  with  much 
success  for  ten  years.  He  became  marSchal  de  camp  in  x  788 ;  but 
his  ambition  was  not  satisfied,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, seeing  the  opportunity  for  carving  out  a  career,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  joiiied  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  death  of  Mirabeau, 
to  whose  fortunes  he  had  attached  himself,  was  a  great  blow 
to  him;  but,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
commandant  of  Nantes,  his  opportunity  came  after  the  flight 
to  Vareimes,  when  he  attracted  attention  by  offering  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Assembly.  He  now  attached  himself 
to  the  Girondist  party,  and  on  the  X5th  of  March  1792  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria  (April  30),  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countries  was  plaimed  by  him.  On  the 
dismissal  of  Roland,  Clavi&te  and  Sezvan  (June  13),  he  took  the 
latter's  post  of  minister  of  war,  but  resigned  it  two  days  later  on 
account  of  the  kirg's  refusal  to  come  to  terms  frith  the  Assembly, 
and  went  to  join  the  army  of  Marshal  LQckner.  After  the 
imeute  of  August  xo  and  Lafayette's  flight  he  was  appointed 
to  the  o>mxnand  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Centre,"  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Coalition  assumed  the  offensive.  Dumouriez  aaed 
promptly.  His  subordinate  Kellermaim  repulsed  the  Prussians 
at  Valmy  (September  30,  X792),  and  he  himself  severely  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Jemappes  (November  6).  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  was  received  with  a  popular  ovation;  but  he  was  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  extremists  in  power,  his  old-fashioned 
methodical  method  of  conducting  war  exposed  him  to  the 
criticism  of  the  ardent  Jacobins,  and  a  defeat  would  mean  the 
end  of  his  career.  Defeat  coming  to  him  at  Neerwinden  in 
January  1793,  he  ventured  all  on  a  desperate  stroke.  Arresting 
the  commissaries  of  the  Convention  sent  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  he  handed  them  over  to  the  enemy,  and  then  attempted 
to  persuade  his  troops  to  mardi  on  Paris  and  overthrow  the 
revolutionary  govenmient.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Dtunouriea, 
with  the  due  de  Chartres  (afterwards  Ring  Louis  Philippe)  and 
his  brother  the  due  de  Montpensier,  fled  into  the  Austrian  camp. 
He  now  wandered  from  cotmtry  to  country,  occupiMl  in 
ceaseless  intrigues  with  Louis  XVIII.,  or  for  setting  up  an 
Orleanist  monarchy,  until  in  1804  he  settled  in  England,  where 
the  govenmient  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year. 
He  became  a  valuable  adviser  to  the  War  Office  in  connexion 
with  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  though  the  extent  to  which 
this  went  was  only  known  in  public  many  years  later.  In  18 14 
and  18x5  he  endeavoured  to  pxtxnire  from  Louis  XVIU.  the 
b&ton  of  a  marshal  of  France,  but  was  refused.  He  died  at 
Turville  Park,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  on  the  X4th  of  March 
X833.  His  memoirs  were  published  at  Hamburg  in  1794.  An 
exiluged  edition.  La  Vie  et  les  mimoires  du  Giniral  Dumouria, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  X823.  Dumouriez  was  also  the  author  of  a 
la^e  number  of  political  pamphlets. 

See  A.  von  Boguslawsld,  Das  Leben  des  Generals  Dumouriea 
(Berlin.  1878-1879);  Remte  des  deux  mondes  (15th  July,  1st  and 
15th  August   1884);  H.  Welachinger,  Le  Roman  de  Dumouriee 

ii89o):  A.  Chuquet,  La  PremOre  Invasion,  Valmy,  La  Reiraite 
e  Brunswick,  Jemappes,  La  Trahison  de  Dumouriee  (Paris, 
t886-i8Qi);  A.  Sorel.  L' Europe  et  la  Rholution  franfaise  (i88«- 
1892);  J.  Holland  Rose  and  A.  M.  Broadley,  Dumouriez  and  the 
Defenu  of  England  (1908) ;  E.  Daudet.  La  Conjuration  de  Pickegru 
et  les  complots  royalisles  du  midi  et  du  fest,  ITQ5-1797  (Paris,  1901). 

DUMP,  (x)  (Of  obscure  origin;  corresponding  in  form  and 
possibly  coimected  with  the  word,  are  the  Mid.  Dutch  domp, 
mist  or  haze,  and  the  Ger.  dumpf,  dull  or  dazed),  a  state  of 
wonder,  perplexity  or  melancholy.  The  word  thus  occurs 
particularly  in  the  plural,  in  such  phrases  as  "  doleful  dumps." 
It  was  also  formeriy  used  for  a  tune,  especially  one  of  a  mournful 
kind,  a  dirge.  (2)  (Connected  with  *'  dumpy,"  but  appearing 
later  than  that  word,  and  also  of  obscure  origin),  something 
short  and  thick,  and  hence  used  of  many  objects  such  as  a  lead 
counter  or  medal,  of  a  coin  formerly  used  in  Australia,  formed 
by  punching  a  circular  piece  out  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  and  of  a 
short  thick  bolt  used  in  shipbuilding.  (3)  (Probably  of  Nors 
origin,  cf.  Nor.  dumpa,  and  Dan.  dumpe,  meaning  "  to  fall 
suddenly,  with  a  bump),  to  throw  down  in  a  heap,  and  her 
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particularly  ap[died  to  the  depositing  of  any  large  quantity  of 
material,  to  the  shooting  of  rubbish,  or  tilling  a  load  from  a 
cart.  It  is  thus  used  of  the  method  of  disposal  of  the  masses  of 
gravel,  &c.,  disintegrated  by  water  in  the  hydraulic  method  of 
gdd  mining.  A  "  dump  "  or  *'  dumping-ground  "  is  thus  the 
place  where  such  waste  material  is  deposited.  The  use  of  the 
term  *'  dumping"  in  the  economics  of  international  trade  has 
come  into  prominence  in  the  tari£F  reform  o>ntroverBy  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  sometimes  used  loosely  of  the  importing 
of  foreign  goods  at  prices  below  those  ruling  in  the  importing 
country;  but  strictly  the  term  b  applied  to  the  importing,  at  a 
price  below  the  cost  of  production,  of  the  surplus  of  manufactures 
of  a  foreign  country  over  and  above  what  has  been  disposed  of 
in  its  home  market.  The  ability  to  sell  such  a  surplus  in  a 
foreign  market  below  the  cost  of  production  depends  on  the 
prices  of  the  home  market  being  artificially  sustained  at  a 
sufficiently  high  level  by  a  monopoly  or  by  a  tariff  or  by  bounties. 
An  essential  factor  in  the  operation  of  "dumping"  is  the 
lessening  of  the  whole  cost  of  production  by  manuUcture  on 
a  large  scale. 

DUNASH*  the  name  of  two  Jewish  scholars  of  the  zoth  century. 

I.  DuNASH  Ben  Labsa^,  grammarian  and  poet,  belonged 
to  the  briHiant  drde  attracted  to  Cordova  by  ^asdal,  and  took 
a  large  share  in  promoting  the  Jewbh  "  Golden  Age  "  under 
the  Moors  in  Andalusia.  Dunash  not  only  helped  in  the  fotmdar> 
tion  of  a  school  of  scientific  philology,  but  adapted  Arabian 
metres  to  Hebrew  verse,  and  thereby  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
neo-Hebraic  poetry,  which  reached  its  highest  level  in  Spain. 

a.  Dunash  Ibn  Tamih  was,  like  the  preceding,  a  leader  in 
the  critical  study  of  language  among  Arabic-speaking  Jews. 
Professor  Bachcr  says  of  him:  "  In  the  history  of  Hebrew 
philology,  Ibn  Tamim  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  representatives  of 
the  systematic  comparison  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic."  The  philo- 
logical researches  of  the  zoth  century  were  closely  associated 
with  the  Spanish- Moorish  culture  of  the  period.  (I.  A) 

DUNBAR,  GEORGE  (1774-1851),  English  dassical  scholar 
and  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Cold  Ingham  in  Berwickshire. 
In  early  life  he  followed  the  humble  professioa  of  gardening, 
but,  having  been  permanently  injured  by  an  accident,  devoted 
hiniself  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  When  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  a  tutorship 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Provost  Fettcs.  In  1807  he  succeeded 
Andrew  Daliel  as  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university.  Dunbar 
held  his  appointment  till  his  death  on  the  6th  of  December 
1 85 1.  Although  a  man  of  great  energy  and  industry,  Dunbar 
did  not  produce  anything  of  permanent  value.  He  deserves 
mention,  however,  for  his  Greek-English  and  English-Greek 
lexicon  (1840),  on  the  compilation  of  which  he  spent  eight  years* 
Although  now  superseded,  it  was  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that 
had  appeared  in  England. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  Dunbar's  life  will  be  found  in  the 
Caledonian  Mercury  (8th  of  December  1851). 

DUNBAR,  PAUL  LAURENCE  (1872-1906),  American  author, 
of  negro  descent,  was  bom  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  June 
1872.  He  graduated  (1891)  from  the  Dayton  high  school,  had  a 
varied  experience  as  elevator  boy,  mechanic  and  journalist, 
and  in  1897-1898  held  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  resigning  in  December  1898  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  work.  He  died  of  consumption  at  his  home  in  Dayton 
on  the  8th  of  February  1906.  His  poetry  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  American  readers  by  William  Dean  Howells,  who 
wrote  an  appreciative  introduction  to  his  Lyrics  of  Lov^y  Life 
(1896).  Subsequently  Dunbar  published  eleven  other  volumes 
of  verse,  three  noveb  and  five  collections  of  short  stories.  Some 
of  his  short  stories  and  sketches,  especially  those  dealing  with 
the  American  negro,  are  charming;  they  are  far  superior  to 
his  novels,  which  deal  with  scenes  in  which  the  author  is  not  so 
much  at  home.  His  most  enduring  work,  however,  is  his  poetry. 
Some  of  this  is  in  literary  English,  but  the  best  is  in  the  dialect 
of  his  people.  In  it  he  has  preserved  much  of  their  very  tempera- 
ment and  outlook  on  life,  usually  with  truth  and  freshness  of 
feeling,   united  with  a  happy  choice  of  language  and  much 


lyrical  grace  and  sweetness,  and  often  with  rare  humour  and 
pathos.  These  poems  of  the  soil  are  a  distinct  contribution  to 
American  Uterature,  and  entitle  the  author  to  be  called  pct> 
eminently  the  poet  of  his  race  in  America. 

See  Life  and  Works  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  (NaperviDe,  HL* 
X907),  with  a  biography  by  L.  K.  Wiggins. 

DUNBAR,  WILLIAM  {c.  1460-c.  1520),  Scottish  poet,  vu 
probably  a  native  of  East  Lothian.  This  is  assumed  from  a 
satirical  reference  in  the  Fiyting  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedie,  where, 
too,  it  is  hinted  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  noble  house  of 
Dunbar.  His  name  appears  in  1477  in  the  Register  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  St  Andrews,  among  the  Determinants  or 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  in  1479  among  the  masters  of  the 
university.  Thereafter  he  joined  the  order  of  Obsenrantine 
FraAdscans,  at  St  Andrews  or  Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  to 
France  as  a  wandering  friar.  He  spent  a  few  years  In  Pkaidy, 
and  was  still  abroad  when,  in  1491,  Bothwell's  mission  to  secure 
a  bride  for  the  young  James  IV.  reached  the  French  court. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  he  accompanied  Blackaddcr, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  on  a  similar  embassy  to  Spain  in  X49S- 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  he  proceeded  with  that  prelate 
to  En^and  on  his  more  successful  mission  in  1501.  Dunbar 
had  meanwhile  (about  1500)  returned  to  Scotland,  and  had 
become  a  priest  at  court,  and  a  royal  pensioner.  His  literary 
life  begins  with  his  attachment  to  James's  household.  All  that 
is  known  of  him  from  this  date  to  his  death  about  1 520  ts  derived 
from  the  poems  or  from  entries  in  the  royal  registers  of  payments 
of  pension  and  grants  of  livery.  He  Is  spoken  of  as  the  Rh3nDer 
of  Scotland  in  the  accounts  of  the  English  privy  coundl  dealing 
with  the  visit  of  the  mission  for  the  hand  of  Margaret  Tudor, 
rather  because  he  wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  London,than  because, 
as  has  been  stated,  he  held  the  post  of  laureate  at  the  Scottish 
court: ^ -In. 151  z  he  accompanied  the  queen  to  Aberdeen  and 
commemorated  Jier  visir^in^^verse.  Other  pieces  such  as  the 
Orisoun  (" Quhen,^ ^e'.Gouemour  post  In  France"),  apropos 
of  the  setting  out  of  the  regent  Albany,  arc  of  historical  interest, 
but  they.  tell,  us  ^ttle  more  than  that  Dunbar  was  alive.  The 
date  of  his  death  isuiicertain.  He  is  named  in  L3mdsay's 
Testament  and  Complaynt  of  the  Papyngo  (Z530)  with  poets  then 
dead,  and  the  reference  precedes  that  to  Doug^  who  had 
died  in  Z522.  He  certainly  survived  his  ro3ral  patron.  We  may 
not  be  far  out  in  saying  that  he  died  about  1520. 

Dunbar's  reputation  among  his  immediate  successors  was 
considerable.  By  later  criticism,  stimulated  in  some  measure  by 
Scott's  eulogy  that  he  is  "  imrivadled  by  any  which  Scotland  has 
produced,"  he  has  held  the  highest  place  among  the  northern 
makars.  The  praise,  though  it  has  been  at  times  exaggerated, 
is  on  the  whole  just,  certainly  in  respect  of  variety  of  work  and 
mastery  of  form.  He  belongs,  with  James  I.,  Heniyson  aiid 
Douglas,  to  the  Scots  Chaucerian  schooL  In  his  allegorical  poems 
reminiscences  of  the  master's  style  and  Uteraiy  habit  are  most 
frequent.  Yet,  even  there,  his  disdpleship  shows  certain 
limitations.  His  wilder. humour  and  greater  heat  of  blood  give 
him  opportunities  in  which  the  Chaucerian  tradition  is  not 
helpful,  or  even  possible.  His  restlessness  leads  us  at  times  to  a 
compiirison  with  Skelton,  not  in  respect  of  any  paralldism  of 
idea  or  literary  craftsmanship,  but  in  his  experimental  seal  in 
turning  the  diction  and  tuning  the  rhythrns  of  the  chaotic 
English  which  only  Chaucer's  genius  had  reduced  to  order.  The 
comparison  must  not,  however,  be  pushed  too  far.  Sidtoo's 
work  carries  with  it  the  interest  of  attempt  and  failure.  Dunbar's 
command  of  the  medium  was  more  certain.  So  that  while  ve 
admire  thevarietyof  hiswork,  we  also  admire  the  competence  of 
his  effort. 

One  hundred  and  one  poems  have  been  ascribed  to  Donber. 
Of  these  at  least  ninety  are  generally  accepted  as  his:  of  the 
eleven  attributed  to  him  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  they  should 
not  be  considered  authentic.  Most  doubt  has  clung  to  his  verse 
tale  The  Freiris  of  Berwik. 

Dunbar's  chief  allegorical  poems  are  The  GMyn  Targe  and  Tk$ 
TkrissU  and  the  Rois.  The  motif  of  the  former  Is  the  poet's 
futile  endeavour,  in  a  dream,  to  ward  off  the  arrows  of  Daoe 
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Beautee  by  Reuoa'a  "Klwld  a(  gold."  WbfD  wmndcd  and 
m&de  prisoner,  he  disfoven  the  true  buuty  of  the  tidy:  when 
the  ieftva  him,  he  Ls  huMled  over  to  HofcviJKu.  Theooiteof  ibc 
Bbip^i  ^ii>.  u  the  compuiy  tails  oQ,  nke*  the  poet  to  the  real 
pleisiuaola  May  moming.  DuDbai  wocki  on  the  lame  theme 
in  a  ahortcr  poem,  linown  ai  Btauly  and  Ikt  Prisima.  Tin 
TkriiiiiaHdtia  Rtii  ii  a  prothalamium  in  honour  of  Jimn  IV. 
and  Margaret  Tudor,  in  vhich  the  heraJdic  ailegory  ii  bued  on 
the  familiar  beaat-parliament. 
Tb^greater  part  of  Dunbat'i  work 


Chaucet'i  En^ 


implainu 


andpiet 


character.     The  last  type  ihowa  Dunhar  11 


le  diSen 


idChaucBf.     Thefc 


outstanding  charactr 
whim&icaliiy  and  topsy-turvy  humour,  i*  Tit  Ballad  of  Kyvd 
KiUfk.  This  strain  runs  throughout  many  of  the  occasional 
poemi,  ud  a  no!  aaniing  in  odd  passages  in  Dunbar's  con- 
temporaries; and  it  has  the  additional  inlertat  of  showing  a 
direct  historical  relationship  with  the  woili  of  later  ScolIisbpoeU, 
and  chiefly  with  Ihat  o[  Robert  Bums.     Dunbar's  satire  is  never 

Emmplet  of  this  type  are  r*i  Saiiri  m  fHiKlmitk,  Tkt  Gmtral 
Satirt.  the  Epilaph  m  Donald  Own,  and  the  powerful  vision  of 
Tkt  Da*a  ijUuSnin  Ddilie  Synnii.  In  the  Fly^int  ej  Dinlmr 
a%d  KmntdU,  an  outstanding  apcdmcn  of  a  favourite  northern 
form,  analogous  lo  the  continental  tslrff.  or  leiame,  he  and  his 
rival  reach  a  height  of  scurrility  which  is  certainly  without 
parallel  in  English  liletalure.  This  poem  has  the  additional 
interest  of  showing  the  racial  antipathy  between  the  "  Inglis  "- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Lothiana  and  the  "  Scots  "  or 
Gaelic-speaking  folk  of  the 


There 


tittle 


in  Dunbai  which  may  be  called  lyrical,  and 
itic.     His  InHrlKd  o/Ue  Droitkii  IDKatfi)  fori 


olbislu 


icali  ty,  already  referred  to, 


safely 

be  made  from  Ibe  large  body  ol  miKellsDeous  poems,  the  comic 
poem  on  the  physician  Aodio  Kennedy  may  lund  out  as  one  of 
the  best  cootiibutions  to  medieval  GoUaidic  literature;  Tkt 
Two  Moriil  Wtmtn  and  Ikt  WtdB,  as  one  of  the  richal  and  moit 
effective  feilUka  in  the  older  alliterative  style,  then  used  by  the 
Scottish  Chaucerians  for  burlesque  purposes;  Dent  is  a  kaiUiloK 
lit  Draftn  Sink,  for  religious  feeling  expressed  in  melodious 
vene;  and  the  well-known  Lamtnt  /tr  lit  Makarii,  Tbe  main 
value  o(  the  last  is  historical,  but  ll  too  showi  Dunbar's  mastery 
of  form,  even  when  dealing  with  lists  of  poetic  predccessors- 

The  chief  ■uthoritiei  for  the  text  of  Dunbar'i  poeins  mn: — 
fo)  Ihe  Asloiin  MS.  «.  ISls);  (*)  the  Chepnun  and  My]lar  Prinu 
ii5oB)  pcMerved  in  the  Advotaiei'  library,  Edinburgh;  ie)  Banna- 
tv«  M5.  lijeS)  in  the  Bme;  M)  the  Maitbnd  Folio  MS  (c.  IJJo- 
1 500)  in  the  Pcpyaian  library.  Magdalene  College.  Cambridge.  Some 
oF  Ihe  poems  appear  in  the  Makcullach  MS.  (before  tjoo)  in  Ihe 
libnrv  o(  the  univeniiy  nl  Edinburgh:  id  MS.  Cotton  Vilelliii) 
A.  m..  appendii  to  Royal  MSS.  No.  sS.  and  Arvndcl  iSj.  in  Ihe 
Briiiih  Muteum;  in  the  Rridpath  MS.  in  the  univeniiy  library 
of  Cambridte:  and  in  the  Aberdeen  Regiflcrof  Sasioet.  The  SnI 
cQinpteEe  cdjtkon  was  publiihed  by  David  LaingjT  vdU.,  Edinburgh. 
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DOnAB  (GaeBc, "  the  (ort  OH  tbe  point  "),  a  rayal,  iniinicipa] 
uid  peBtt  burgh,  ud  leaport  of  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  35S1.     It  i>  situated  on  the  toutbcra  shore  of  the 


entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  ii 
the  North  British  railway.  Dui 
rainfall  in  ScotUnd  and  is  a  favo< 
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or  older  harbour  Cromwell  contributed  {joo.  Tbe  western  or 
Victoria  harbour  is  a  refuge  for  vessels  between  Leith  Roads  and 
the  Tyne.  On  the  advent  of  steam  tbe  shipping  declined,  and 
even  the  herring  fishery,  which  fostered  a  large  curing  trade,  has 
lost  much  of  its  proiperity.  The  industries  are  chiefly  those 
of  agricultural-implement  making,  ropc^making,  brewing  and 
distilling,  hut  a  coniidctahle  buiinns  ii  done  In  the  export  of 
potatoes.  Dunbai  used  to  form  one  of  the  Haddington  district 
burghs,  but  its  constituCDCy  was  merged 


LOf  t) 


iMS. 


Ihe  village  of  Biet,  where,  according  to  tome 
authorities,  William  Dunbar  the  poet  was  bom.  One  mile  la  the 
S.E.ofthetownisBroimouth Park {orBrocksmoulh House],  tbe 
Gnt  position  ol  the  English  lelt  wing  in  the  battle  of  i6so,  now 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Roiburghe. 

The  site  of  Dunbar  is  so  commanding  that  a  castle  was  built  on 
the  clills  at  leait  ai  early  as  8;6.  In  io;o  Malcolm  Canmore  gave 
it  to  Cospatric.  eari  ol  Nonhumberland,  ancestor  of  the  earls  ol 
Dunbar  and  March.  Tbe  forireas  was  an  important  bulwaA 
against  Hngliih  Invasion,  and  Ihe  town— which  was  created  a 
royal  burgh  by  David  H. — grew  up  under  its  protection.  Tlie 
castle  was  taken  by  Edward  I.,  who  defeated  Baliol  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  119G,  and  it  afforded  shelter  (0  Edward  II. 
after  Bannockbum.  In  ijjA  it  ma  beuegid  by  the  English 
under  William,  Lord  Montacule,  afterwards  is(  earl  of  Salisbury, 
bi't  was  successfully  defended  by  Black  Agnes  o[  Dunbar, 
countess  of  March,  a  member  of  tbe  Murray  family.     Joanna 

I47<},  after  hii  daring  e«apc  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  duktof 
Albany  concealed  himself  within  its  willi.  until  he  contrived  10 
sail  for  Fiance.  In  ijA;  Mary  made  Bolhwelt  keeper  of  the 
castle,  and  sought  its  shdtcr  herself  after  the  murder  of  Rizaio 
and  again  after  her  flight  from  Borthwick  Caslle.  When  she 
luiiendered  at  Carbeny  Hilt  the  stronghold  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  resent  Moray,  by  whom  it  was  dismantled  in  is&g.  but  its 
mini  ate  still  a  picturesque  object  on  the  hill  above  the  harbour. 
Tbe  BaTTLC  or  Dutnat  was  fought  on  the  jrd  (13th)  ol 
September  1&50  between  the  EngUsh  army  under  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  the  Scots  under  David  Leslie,  afterwards  Lord  Newark. 
.E.  of  tb 


beiwe 


Id  these 


igh  the  middle  of  which  the  main  road  from  Dunbar 
to  Berwick  runs.  The  plain  and  the  road  are  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  the  course  of  the  Brocksbum,  or  Spott  Bum,  which 
al  first  separated  the  hostile  armies.  Rising  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Brock  is  Doon  Hill  (Sjo  ft.),  which  oveilooks  the  lower 
course  of  the  stream  and  indeed  Ihe  whole  field.     For  tbe  evenli 

Cromwell,  aftera  war  of  mano^vre  near  Edinburgh,  had  been 
compelled  by  want  of  supplies  to  withdraw  to  Dunbar;  Leslie 
pursued  and  took  up  a  poaition  on  Doon  Hill.  CODimandlng  Ihe 
English  line  of  retreat  on  BerwicL  The  situslioD  was  more  than 
difficult  for  Cromwell.  Some  officers  were  (or  itiibdrriwing  by 
sea.  but  the  general  chose  lo  hold  bis  ground,  though  his  amy 
was  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  would  have  to  fight  on  unfavour- 
able terrain  against  odds  of  two  lo  ODC,     Leslie,  boaevet,  who 
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was  himself  in  difficulties  on  his  post  among  the  bare  hills, 
and  was  perhaps  subjected  to  pressure  from  dvil  authorities, 
descended  from  the  heights  on  the  and  of  September  and  began 
to  edge  towards  his  right,  in  order  first  to  o>nfront,  and  after- 
wards to  surround,  his  opponent.  The  cavalry  of  his  left  wing 
stood  fast,  west  of  Doon  Hill,  as  a  pivot  of  manoeuvre,  the  northern 
face  of  Doon  (where  the  ground  rises  from  the  bum  at  an  average 
slope  of  fifteen  degrees  and  is  even  steeper  near  the  summit)  he 
left  unoccupied.  The  centre  of  iufantry  stood  on  the  forward 
slope  of  the  long  spur  which  runs  east  from  Doon,  and  beyond 
them,  practically  on  the  plain,  was  the  bulk  of  the  Soittish 
cavalry.  In  the  evening  Cromwell  drew  up  his  army,  under 
11,000  effective  men,  along  the  ravine,  and  issued  orders 
to  attack  the  Scots  at  dawn  of  the -ird  (13th).  The  left 
of  the  Scots  was  ineffective,  as  was  a  part  of  their  centre 
of  foot  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hillside,  and  the  English  com- 
mander proposed  to  deal  with  the  remainder.  Before  dawn 
the  English  advanced  troops  crossed  the  ravine,  attacked 
Doon,  and  pinned  Leslie's  left;   under  cover  of  this  the 
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whole  army  began  its  manoeuvre.    The  artillery  was  posted 

on  the  Dunbar  side  of  the  bum,  directly  opposite  and  north  of 

Doon,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  crossed  where  they  could,  and 

formed  up  gradually  in  a  line  south  of  and  roughly  parallel  to  the 

Berwick  road,  the  extreme  left  of  horse  and  foot,  acting  as  a 

reserve,  crossed  at  Brocksmouth  House  on  the  outer  flank.    The 

Scots  were  surprised  in  their  bivouacs,  but  quickly  formed  up, 

and  at  first  repulsed  both  the  horse  and  the  foot.    But  ere  long 

Cromwell  himself  arrived  frith  his  reserve,  and  the  whole  English 

line  advanced  again.    The  fresh  impulse  enabled  it  to  break  the 

Scottisbcavalry  and  repulse  the  foot,  and  Leslie's  Une  of  battle 

was  gradually  rolled  up  from  right  to  left.    In  the  words  of  an 

English  officer,  "  The  sun  appearing  upon  the  sea,  I  heard  Not 

say, '  Now  let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered,'  and 

following  us  as  we  slowly  marched  I  heard  him  say,  'I  profess  they 

run.' "    Driven  into  the  broken  ground,  and  penned  between 

Doon  Hill  and  the  ravine,  the  Scots  were  indeed  helpless.    "  They 

routed  one  another  after  we  had  done  their  work  on  their  right 

wing,"  says  the  same  officer.    Ten  thousand  men,  including 

almost  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  foot,  surrendered,  and  their 

killed  numbered  three  thousand.    Few  of  the  English  were 

killed.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  wrote  Cromwell,  "  that  we  have  lost 

twenty  men." 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  here  followed  is  that  of«C.  H. 
Firth,  for  which  spc  hu  CrommXi^  pp.  a8i  ff.  and  referenoes  there 

E' ven.  For  other  accounts  sec  Carlyle,  CromwdTs  LtUers  and  Speeches. 
tter  cxl.;  Hoenw,  Cromwell;  Bafdock,  Cromwell  as  a  SoUter;  ana 
Gardiner,  Hist,  of  the  Commonwealth  akd  Pr(4ectorate,  vol.  L 


DUNBLANE,  a  police  burgh  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
left  bank  of  Allan  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  5  m.  N.  by  W 
of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  9516.  It  b 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  with  narrow  streeu  and  old-fashiooed 
houses.  The  leading  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  wooQens. 
The  cathedral  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  ecclesiastical  edifices  that  escaped  injury  at  the  hands 
of  the  Reformers.  The  first  church  Is  alleged  to  have  been 
erected  by  Blane,  a  saint  of  the  7th  century,  but  the  cathedral 
as  founded  by  David  I.  in  xz4X,  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
about  1 240  by  Bishop  Clemens.  Excepting  the  tower,  which  is 
Early  Norman  and  was  probably  incorporated  from  the  earlier 
structure,  the  building  is  of  the  Eariy  Pointed  style.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  (130  ft.  long,  58  ft.  wide,  50  ft.  high),  aisles,  choir  (80  fL 
long  by  30  ft.  wide),  chapter-house  and  tower.  Ruskin  con- 
sidered that  there  was  **  nothing  so  perfect  in  its  simplidty  ** 
as  the  west  window,  the  design  of  which  resembles  a  leaf.  After 
the  decline  of  episcopacy  the  building  was  neglected  for  a  kmg 
period,  but  the  choir,  which  contains  some  carved  oak  staUi  of 
the  x6th  century,  was  restored  in  1873,  and  the  nave  rocked  and 
restored  in  1892-1895,  under  the  (Urection  of  Sir  Rowi&d 
Anderson,  the  architect.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
choir  had  been  used  as  the  parish  church,  but  since  its  restoratioo 
the  whole  cathedral  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  new 
oak  roof  Is  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Sa>ttish  and  later 
Britbh  monarchs,  and  of  the  old  earls  of  Stratheam.  Several 
members  of  the  families  of  Stratheam  and  Strathallan  were  buried 
in  the  cathedral,  and  three  stones  of  blue  marble  In  the  floor  of 
the  choir  are  supposed  to  mark  the  graves  of  Lady  Margaret 
Drummond  (b.  1472),  mistress  of  James  IV.,  and  her  two  sisters, 
daughters  of  Lord  Drummond,  who  were  mysteriou^y  poisoned 
in  1 50X.  An  ancient  Celtic  cross,  6}  ft.  high,  stands  in  the  nortb- 
westem  comer  of  the  nave.  Rol^rt  Leighton  was  Uie  greatest  of 
the  bishops  of  Dunblane,  and  held  the  see  from  x66x  to  167a 
The  library  of  X500  volumes  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  dagy 
of  the  diocese  is  housed  in  a  building  with  an  outside  stair, 
standing  near  the  cathedral,  and  the  Bishop's  Walk  by  the 
river  also  perpetuates  his  memory.  Of  the  bi^c^'s  palace  only 
a  few  ruins  remaiti.  The  battlefield  of  Sheriffmuir  is  about  2I  m. 
E.  of  the  town.  A  mile  and  a  half  S.  of  Dunblane  Is  the  estate 
of  Keir  which  belonged  to  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  the 
historian  and  art  critic.  The  duke  of  Leeds  derives  the  title  of 
one  of  his  viscounties  from  Dunblane. 

DUNCAN,  the  name  of  two  Scottish  kings. 

Duncan  I.  (d.  X040)  was  a  son  of  Crinan  or  Crnuin,  lay  abbot 
of  Dunkeld,  and  became  king  of  the  Scots  in  succession  U>  his 
maternal  grandfath^ ,  Malcolm  II.,  in  X034,  having  pievknisly 
as  rex  Cumbrorum  ruled  In  Strathdyde.  His  attcssion  was 
"  the  first  example  of  inheritance  of  the  Scottish  throne  in  tl» 
direct  line."  Duncan  Is  chiefly  known  through  his  connoooa 
with  Macbeth,  which  has  been  immortalized  by  Shakeq»eare. 
The  feud  between  these  two  princes  originated  probably  in  a 
dispute  over  the  succession  to  the  throne;  its  detalb,  however, 
are  obscure,  and  the  only  fact  which  can  be  ascertained  with  any 
certainty  Is  that  Duncan  was  slain  by  Macbeth  In  104a  Two 
of  Duncan's  sons,  Malcolm  III.  Canmore  and  Donald  V.  Bane, 
were  afterwards  kings  of  the  Soots. 

Duncan  II.  (d.  X094)  was  a  son  of  Malcolm  m.  and  therefore 

a  grandson  of  Duncan  I.    For  a  time  he  lived  as  a  hostage  ia 

England  and  became  king  of  the  Scots  after  driving  out  his  unde, 

Donald  Bane,  in  1093,  an  enterprise  in  which  he  was  helped  by 

some  English  and  Normans.    He  was  killed  In  the  f  blowing  year. 

See  W.  F.  Skene,  Cdtic  Scotland  (1876-1880).  and  A.  Lang.  Hist»o 
of  ScoUand,  vol.  i.  (1900). 

DUNCAN,  ADAM  DUNCAN,  xsr  Viscount  (x73i-'i8<m). 
British  naval  commander,  was  bom  on  the  ist  of  July  i73i> 
at  Lundie,  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  After  receiving  the  rwil- 
ments  of  his  education  at  Dundee,  he  was  in  1746  placed  under 
Captain  Haldane,  of  the  "  Shoreham  "  frigate,  and  in  1749  he 
became  a  midshipman  in  the  "  Centurion."  In  1755  Iw  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  "  Norwich,"  but  on  the 
arrival  of  that  shipin  America,  whither,  with  the  rest  of  Kenpd's 
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iquidfon,  it  had  omvi^ed  General  Braddock's  forces,  he  was 
tiansferred  to  the  "  Craturion."    Once  again  in  En^nd,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  second  Lieutenant  of  the  "  Torbay/'  and 
after  three  years  on  the  home  station  he  assisted  in  the  attack 
on  the  French  settlement  of  Goree,  on  the  African  coast,  in  which 
he  was  slightly  wounded.    He  returned  to  England  as  firat 
lieutenant  fdtht"  Torbay  ";  and  in  1759  was  made  a  commander, 
and  in  1761  a  post-captain.    His  vesiel,  the  "  Valiant "  (74), 
was  Commodore  Keppel's  flag-ship  in  the  expedition  against 
BeUe-Ile  en  Mer  in  that  year,  and  also  in  1762,  when  it  took  an 
important  part  in  the  capture  of  Havana.    In  1778,  on  the 
recommencement  of  war  with  France,  Captain  Duncan  was 
appointed  to  the  "  Suffolk  "  (74),  whence  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  he  removed  to  the  "Monarch"  (74),  one  of  the  Channel 
Fleet.    On  the  x6th  of  January  1760,  in  an  action  off  Cape 
St  Vincent,  between  a  Spanish  squadron  under  Don  Juan  de 
Langara  and  the  British  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rodney,  Captain 
Duncan  in  the  "  Monarch  "  was  the  first  to  engage  the  enemy; 
and  in  1782,  as  captain  of  the  "  Blenheim  "  (90),  be  took  part 
in  Lord  Howe's  relief  of  Gibraltar.    From  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  received  in  2789,  he  was  gradually  promoted 
until,  in  1799,  he  became  adminl  of  the  white.    In  February 
X795  he  hoisted  his  flag  as  commander-in<hief  of  the  North  Sea 
fleet,  appointed  to  huass  the  Batavian  navy.    Towards  the 
end  of  May  1797,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  wideq>read 
mutiny  In  the  British  Aeet,  he  had  been  left  with  only  the 
*'  Adamant "  (50),  besides  his  own  ship  the  "  Venerable  "  (74), 
Admiral  Duncan  proceeded  to  his  usual  station  off  the  Tezd, 
where  lay  at  anchor  the  Dutch  squadron  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  under  the  command  of  ^ce-Admiral  de  Winter.    From 
time  to  time  he  caused  signals  to  be  made,  as  if  to  the  main 
body  of  a  fleet  in  the  offing,  a  stratagem  which  probably  was  tlie 
cause  of  his  freedom  from  molestation  until,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  reinforcements  arrived  from  England.    On  the  3rd  of 
October  the  admiral  put  into  Yarmouth  Roads  to  refit  and 
victual  his  ships,  but,  receiving  information  eariy  on  the  9th 
that  the  enemy  was  at  sea,  he  immediately  hoisted  the  si^al 
for  giving   him  chase.    On   the  morning  of   the   nth   de 
Winter's  fleet,  consisting  of  4  seventy-fours,  7  sixty-fours,  4 
fifty-gun  ships,  2  forty-four-gun  frigates,  and  a  of  thirty-two 
guns,  besides  smaller  vessels,  was  sighted  lying  about  9  m. 
from  shore,  between  the  villages  of  Egmont  and  Camperdown. 
The  British  fleet  numbered  7  seventy-fours,  7  sixty-fours,  2 
fifties,  2  frigates,  with  a  sloop  and  several  cutters,  and  was 
slightly  superior  in  force  to  that  of  the  Dutch.    Shortly  after 
mid-day  the  British  ships,  without  waiting  to  form  in  order, 
broke  through  the  Dutch  line,  and  an  engagement  commenced 
which,  after  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  resulted  in  the  taking  by 
the  British  of  eleven  of  the  enemy's  vessels.    When  the  action 
ceased  the  ships  were  in  nine  fathoms  water,  within  5  m.  of 
a  lee  shore,  and  there  was  every  sign  of  an  approaching  gale. 
So  battered  were  the  prizes  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  fit 
them  for  future  service,  and  one  of  them,  the  "  Delft,"  sank 
on  her  way  to  England.    In  recognition  of  this  victory,  Admiral 
Duncan  was,  on  the  21st  of  October,  created  Viscount  Duncan 
of  Camperdown  and  baron  of  Limdie,  with  an  annual  pension 
of  £3000  to  himself  and  the  two  next  hein  to  his  title.    The 
earklom  of  Camperdown  was  created  for  hu  son  Robert  (1785- 
1859)  in  183X,  and  is  still  m  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
In  1800  Lord  Duncan  withdrew  from  naval  service.    He  died 
on  the  4th  of  August  i8oa. 


See  Chamock,  Biot.  Nao,  (1794-1796) ;  Collins,  Peeragt  ^England, 
p.  378  (181 2):  W.James,  Mno/  ilisiary  of  Cnai  Bntatn  (1823); 
Vonge,  Histtfrf  4  Me  BrUisk  Nofy,  vol.  1.  (1863):  Eari  of  Camper- 


down, Admiral  Dmmean  (1898),  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Navy  Record  Soc. 
Publicatioas,  contains  the  logs  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Camperdown. 

DUNCAM.  PBTBR  MARTIN  (1824-1891),  EngUsh  palaeonto- 
logist, was  bom  on  the  20th  of  Aprfl  1824  at  Twickenham,  and 
was  educated. partly  at  the  local  grammar  school  and  partly  in 
Switxerland.  Having  entered  the  medical  department  of  King's 
College,  London,  in  1842,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.B.(Lond.) 
fa  1846,  and  then  acted  for  a  short  time  as  assistant  to  a  doctor 


at  Rochester.  Subsequently  he  practised  at  Colchester  (1848- 
z86o),  and  during  this  period  he  served  for  a  year  as  mayor  of 
the  dty.  Returning  to  London  in  i860  he  practised  for  a  few 
years  at  Blackheath,  and  then  gave  his  time  entirely  to  scientific 
research,  first  in  botany,  and  later  in  geology  and  palaeontoloor. 
His  attention  was  directed  tapedaHy  to  fosal  corals,  and  in 
1863  he  contributed  to  the  Geologiad  Society  of  Lcodon  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  f  o^  corals  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  in  which  he  not  only  described  the  species,  but  discussed 
their  bearings  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
Corals  from  various  parts  of  the  worid  and  from  different 
geological  formations  were  subsequently  dealt  with  by  Duncan, 
tnd  be  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  leading  authority  on  these 
fossils.  He  prepared  also  for  the  Palaeontographical  Society 
(1866-1872)  an  important  worii  on  British  fossil  corals,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  monograph  by  Henri  Milne-Edwards  and 
Jules  Haime.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1868.  In  1870  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  geology  at  King's  College.  He  was  president 
of  the  Geological  Society  (1876-^877),  and  in  1881  was  awarded 
the  Wollaston  medal.  In  addition  to  papers  on  fossil  corals, 
he  dealt  frith  some  of  the  living  forms,  also  with  the  Echiitoidea 
and  other  groups,  recent  and  fossil.  He  edited  the  six  volumes 
of  Cassell's  Natural  History  (1877,  &c.).  He  died  e  t  Gunnersbury 
on  the  38th  of  May  1891. 

DUNCAN,  THOMAS  (1807-1845),  Scottish  portrait  and 
historical  painter,  was  bora  at  EJndaven,  in  Perthshire.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Perth  Academy,  and  began  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  art.  Beginning  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Sir  William  Allan,  he  early  attained  distinction  as  a 
delineator  of  the  human  figure;  and  his  first  pictures  established 
his  fame  so  completely,  that  at  a  very  eariy  age  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  colouring,  and  afterwards  of  dnwing,  in  the  Trustees' 
Academy  of  Edinburgh.  In  1840  he  painted  one  of  his  finest 
pictures,  "  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  the  Highlanders  entering 
Edinbuigh  after  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,"  which  !$ecured  his 
election  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1843.  In  the 
same  year  he  produced  his  picture  of  "  Charles  Edward  asleep 
after  CuUoden,  protected  by  Flora  MacDonald,"  which,  like 
many  other  of  his  works,  has  been  often  engraved.  In  1844 
appeared  his  "  Cupid  "  and  his  "  Martyrdom  of  John  Brown 
of  PriesthilL"  His  last  work  was  a  portrait  of  himself,  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  in  Edinburgh.  He  particularly  excelled 
in  his  portraits  of  ladies  and  childreni  He  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  35th  of  May  1845. 

DUNCE,  a  slow  or  stupid  person,  one  incapable  of  learning.' 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  great  schoolman,  John 
Duns  Scotus,  whose  works  on  logic,  theology  and  philosophv 
were  accepted  text-books  in  the  universities  from  the  14th 
century.  *'  Duns  "  or  "  Dunsman  "  was  a  name  early  applied 
by  their  opponents  to  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  Scotists, 
and  hence  was  equivalent  to  one  devoted  to  sophistical  distinc- 
tions and  subtleties.  When,  in  the  i6th  century,  the  Scotists 
obstinately  opposed  the  "  new  learning,"  the  term  "  duns  "  or 
"  dunce  "  beoime,  in  the  mouths  of  the  humanists  and  reformers, 
a  term  of  abuse,  a  synonym  for  one  incapable  of  scholarship, 
a  dull  blockhead. 

DUNCKER,  MAXIMILIAN  WOLPGANG  (1811-1886),  German 
historian  and  politician,  eldest  son  of  the  publisher  Karl  Dunckcr, 
was  bora  at  Berlin  on  the  15th  of  October  181  x.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin  till  1834,  was  then  accused 
of  participation  in  the  students'  societies,  which  the  government 
was  endeavouring  to  suppress,  «nd  was  condemned  to  six  years' 
imprisonment,  afterwards  reduced  to  six  months.  He  had 
already  begun  his  labours  as  a  historian,  but  after  serving  his 
sentence  in  1837,  found  himself  debarred  till  1839  from  complet- 
ing his  courM  at  Halle,  where  in  1842  he  obtained  a  professorship. 
Elected  to  the  NaUonal  Assembly  at  Frankfort  in  X848,  he  joined 
the  Right  Centre  party,  and  was  chosen  reporter  of  the  projected 
constitution.  He  sat  in  the  Erfurt  assembly  in  X850,  and  in  the 
second  Prussian  chamber  from  1849  to  1852.  During  the  crisis  io 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  1850  he  endeavoured  in  person  taaid 
the  duchies  in  their  struggles.    An  outspoken  opponent  of  thCk 
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policy  of  Manieuffel,  he  was  refused  promotion  by  the  Pnusian 
government,  and  in  1857  accepted  the  professonhip  of  history 
at  Tubingen.  In  1859,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin  as 
assistant  in  the  ministry  of  state  in  the  Auerswald  cabinet,  and 
in  1 86 1  was  appointed  councillor  to  the  crown  prince.  In  2867 
he  became  director  of  the  Prussian  archives,  with  which  it  was 
his  task  to  incorporate  those  of  Hanover,  Hesse  and  Nassau. 
He  retired  on  the  ist  of  January  1875,  and  died  at  Ansbach  on 
the  2i8t  of  July  x886.  Duncker's  eminent  position  among 
German  hbtorians  rests  mainly  on  his  GesckickU  des  AUerthums 
(ist  ed.,  1852-1857);  5th  ed.  in  9  vols.,  1878-1886;  English 
translation  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  1877-1882).  He  edited,  with 
J.  G.  Droysen,  Prcussische  SkuUsschriften,  PUitiscke  Cone- 
spondeta  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,  and  Urkunden  und  Actenstilcke 
tur  GesckickU  des  KurfUrsten  Friedrick  WUkdm  von  Brandenburg. 
To  the  period  of  his  political  activity  belong  Zur  GesckickU  d«r 
deutscken  Reickswrsammlung  in  Frankfurt  (1849);  Heinrick 
von  Gagem  (1850)^  in  the  series  of  M&nner  der  Gegenwart ;  and 
the  anonymous  Vier  MonaU  auswdrtiger  Poliiik  (1851).  His 
other  works  include  Origines  Germanicae  (1840);  the  lectures 
Die  krisis  der  Reformation  (1845)  and  FeudaliUU  und  Aristokrati^ 
(1858);  Aus  der  Zeit  Friedricks  des  Grossen  und  Friedrick 
WUkelms  III.  Ahkandlungen  sttr  preussiscken  GesckickU  (1876); 
followed  after  his  death  by  Ahkandlungen  aus  der  grieckisckon 
GesckickU  and  Ahkandlungen  aus  der  neueren  GesckickU  (1887). 
:  DUNCIOBT,  HBNRT  (1823-1896),  English  journalist,  was 
bom  at  Warwick  on  the  a4th  of  December  2823.  Educated 
at  the  Baptist  college  at  Accrington,  Lancashire,  and  at  Glasgow 
University,  he  became  in  1848  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Salford,  Lancashire.  Here  he  dosely  investigated  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  workjng-dasses,  embodying  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  in  an  essay,  Tke  Glory  and  ike  Skame  of  Britain  (1851), 
which  gained  a  prize  offered  by  the  Religious  Tract  Sodety. 
In  1852  he  won  the  Anti-Com-law  League's  prize  with  an  essay 
on  the  results  of  the  free-trade  policy,  published  in  1854  under 
the  title  Tke  Ckarter  of  tke  Nations,  In  1855  he  abandoned 
the  ministry  to  edit  the  Manckester  Examiner  and  Times,  a 
prominent  Liberal  newspaper,  in  charge  of  which  he  remained 
till  1889.  For  twenty  years  he  wrote,  over  the  signature 
"  Verax,"  weekly  letters  to  the  Manchester  papers  ;*  those  on 
Tke  Crown  and  tke  Cabinet  (1877)  and  Tke  Crown  and  tke  Con- 
stitution (1878)  evoked  so  much  enthusiasm  that  a  public  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot  to  present  the  writer  with  a  handsome 
testimonial  for  his  public  services.  In  2878  Dunckley,  who  had 
often  declined  to  stand  for  parliament,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Reform  Club  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  in  2883  he  was  made  an  LL.D.  by  Glasgow  University. 
He  died  at  Manchester  on  the  29th  of  June  2896. 

DUNOOMBB,  SIR  CHARLES  {c.  X648-Z72X),  English  poIiUdan, 
was  a  London  apprentice,  who  became  a  goldsmith  and  a  banker; 
he  amassed  great  wealth  in  his  calling  and  was  chosen  an  alderman 
of  the  city  of  London  in  2  683.  Duncombe's  parliamentary  career 
began  in  1685,  when  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Hedon,  and  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of  Downton  in  Wiltshire. 
He  was  made  receiver  of  the  customs,  and  upon  the  flight  of 
James  II.  from  England  in  x688  refused  to  forward  to  him  the  sum 
of  £1500  as  requested;  accordingly  his  name  alone  was  excepted 
from  the  pardon  issued  by  the  exiled  king  in  2692.  A  strong 
Tory,  Duncombe  held  for  a  short  time  the  office  of  receiver  of  the 
excise,  and  in  this  capacity  he  profited  slightly  by  a  transaction 
over  some  exchequer  bills  which  had  been  falsely  endorsed. 
Consequently  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
expelled  from  parliament;  and  having  been  released  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  his  friends  were  more  powerful, 
he  was  again  imprisoned  by  the  Commons.  Tried  before  the 
court  of  king's  bench  he  was  found  "not  guilty  "  on  two  occasions 
and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Duncombe  made  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter  parliament  as  member  for  the  dty 
of  London,  and  then  represented  Downton  a  second  time  from 
2702  until  his  death.  In  1699  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1709  he 
served  as  lord  mayor  of  London.    Upon  retiring  from  business 


in  1695  Duncombe  caiised  some  stir  by  giving  the  r^kreseatativei 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  a  high  price  for  an  estate  at  Hehniley 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  house. 

He  died  at  his  residence  at  Teddington  on  the  9th  of  April 
2711,  and  much  of  his  great  wealth  passed  to  his  sister,  Ursula, 
wife  of  Thomas  Browne,  who  took  the  name  of  Duncombe. 
Ursula's  great>grandson,  Charies  Duncombe  (1764-2841),  wu 
created  Baron  Fevershaun  in  2826,  and  in  x868  his  graxKhoo, 
WiUiam  Ernest,  the  3rd  baron  (b.  2829),  was  made  ear!  of 
Feversham.  Sir  Charles  Duncombe's  nephew,  Anthony  That- 
combe  (c.  2695-2763),  who  was  nuuie  a  baron  in  1747,  leftaa 
only  daughter,  Anne  (2757-1829),  who  married  Jacob  Pteyddl- 
Bouverie,  2nd  earl  of  RJidnor,  by  whom  she  was  the  ancestress 
of  the  succeeding  earls  of  Radnor. 

A  cdebrated  member  of  the  Duncombe  family  was  TBomas 

Slingsby  Duncombe  (1796-1861),  a  Radical  politician,  who  vas 

member  of  parliament  for  Hertford  from  2826  to  1832  and  (or 

Finsbury  from  1834  until  his  death.    Duncombe  defended  Lord 

Durham's  administration  of  Canada;  he  sought  to  obtain  the 

rdease  of  John  Frost  and  other  Chartists,  whose  immense 

petition  he  presented  to  parliament  in  2842;  and  he  interested 

himself  in  the  affairs  of  Charles  II.,  the  deposed  duke  of  Bni&s- 

wick.    He  showed  a  practical  sympathy  with  Mazani,  whose 

letters  had  been  opened  by  order  of  the  English  government,  by 

urging  for  an  inquiry  into  this  occurrence;  and  also  with  Kossuth. 

He  died  at  Landng  on  the  23th  of  November  2862. 

See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  T.  S.  Duncombe^  edited  by  T.  H. 
Duncombe  (x868). 

DUNDALK,  a  seaport  of  Co.  Louth,  Ireland,  in  the  north 
parliamentiury  division,  on  the  Castletown  river  near  its  mouth  in 
Dundalk  Bay.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1902),  23,076.  It  is  an 
important  junction  on  the  Great  Northern  railway,  by  the  main 
line  of  which  it  is  54  m.  N.  from  Dublin.  The  company  has  its 
works  here,  and  a  line  diverges  to  the  north-west  of  Irdand. 
Dundalk  is  connected  with  the  port  of  Greenore  (for  Holyhead)  by 
a  h'ne  owned  by  the  London  &  North- Western  railway  company  of 
England.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  and  spadous  edifice  with  a 
curious  wooden  steeple  covered  with  copper;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapd  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  style  of  King's 
College  chapel,  Cambridge.  There  are  ruins  of  a  Francbcaa 
priory,  with  a  lofty  tower.  Adjacent  to  the  town  are  several 
fine  parks  and  demesnes.  Until  2885  a  member  was  retunxd 
to  parliament.  A  brisk  trade,  chiefly  in  agricultural  and  dairy 
produce,is  carried  on,and  the  town  contains  some  manufactwies. 
Distilling  and  brewing  are  the  prindpal  industrial  imrks,  and 
there  are  besides  a  flax  and  jute-spiiming  mill,  salt  works,  &c 
The  port  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  mainly  in  agricul- 
tural produce  and  live  stock.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  a  sea- 
fishery  district  and  of  salmon  fisheries.  Dundalk  was  a  boroQ|h 
by  prescription,  and  recdved  charters  from  Edward  HI.  aad 
successive  monarchs.  Edward  Bruce,  having  invaded  Irelai^ 
from  Scotland  in  2325,  proceeded  south  from  his  landing-place  in 
Antrim,  ravaging  as  be  came,  to  Dundalk,  which  he  stormed,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king  here.  Inthisndghbouihood,too,hewaS 
defeated  and  killed  by  the  Engl  ish  under  Sir  John  de  Bermingbam 
in  23x8,  and  at  Faughart  near  Dundalk,  near  the  ruined  church  d 
St  Bridget,  he  is  buried. 

DUNDEE,  JOHN  GRAHAM  OF  CLAVBRHOUSB.  Viscoukt 
(c.  2649-2689),  Scottish  soldier,  was  the  elder  son  of  Sir  WiBian 
Graham  and  Lady  Madeline  Carnegie.  Of  his  youth  little  rea^ 
has  been  kept;  but  in  the  year  2665  he  became  a  student  at  Utt 
university  of  St  Andrews.  His  education  was  upon  the  whole 
good,  as  appears  from  the  varied  and  valuable  correspondetice  of 
his  later  years.  Young.  Graham  was  destined  for  a  mOitary 
career;  and  after  about  four  years  he  proceeded  abroad  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  service  of  France.  In  2673  or  2674  he  wcxii  to 
Holland,  and  obtained  a  cometcy,  and  he  was  60<m  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  as  a  reward  for  having  saved  the  life  of  tht 
prince  of  Orange  at  the  battle  of  Seneff.  A  few  years  later, 
being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  regiment,  Grahaa 
resigned  his  commission.  In  the  beginm'ng  of  1677  be  returned  to 
England,  bearing,  it  is  said,  letters  of  strong  recommendatiofi 
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(rom  the  prince  to  Chtiles  II.  tnd  th6  duke  of  York.  In  1678  he 
became  «  lieutenant,  and  soon  afterwards  captain  of  a  troop,  in 
the  regiment  commanded  by  his  relative  the  marquis  of  Montrose. 
The  task  before  him  was  the  suppression  of  the  Covenanters' 
rebellion.  To  this  he  brought,  over  and  above  the  feelings  of 
romantic  loyalty  and  the  cavalier  spirit,  which  in  his  case  was 
free  from  its  usual  defects,  a  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  which  was 
based  largely  on  his  hero-worship  of  the  great  Montrose.  Further, 
his  uncompromising  disposition  and  unmistakable  capacity  at 
once  marked  him  out  as  a  leader  upon  whom  the  government 
could  rely.  But  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  the  open  or  secret 
hostility  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  nattire  and  extent  of  the 
country  he  was  required  to  watch,  were  too  great  for  the  leader  of 
a  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  in  spite  of  his  vigorous  and  energetic 
action,  Graham  accomplished  but  little.  He  entered,  however, 
upon  his  occupation  with  zest,  and  interpreted  consistently  the 
orders  he  received.  Tliere  is  evidence,  also,  that  his  efforts  were 
appreciated  at  headquarters  in  his  appointment,  jpintly  with  the 
laird  of  Earlshall,  his  subaltern,  to  the  office  of  alieriff-depute  of 
Dumfries  and  Annandale  in  March  1679,  with  powers — specially 
narrated  in  his  commission — anent  **  separation,"  conventicles, 
"  disordeiiy  baptisms  and  marriages,"  and  the  like. 

For  some  years  thereafter  the  position  of  Graham  was  in  the 
highest  degree  difficult  and  delicate.  In  the  midst  of  eneznics, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  most  erroneous  but  direct  orders  of  his 
government,  he  combined  the  functions  of  soldier,  spy,  pro- 
secutor and  judge.  Shortly  after  the  murder  of  ArchbisJiop 
Sharp  (1679),  he  was  summoned  to  increased  activity.  There 
were  reports  of  rebels  gathering  near  Glasgow,  and  Graiiam  went 
in  pursuit.  On  the  ist  of  Jtme,  the  Covenanters  being  in  a  well- 
protected  portion  upon  the  marshy  ground  of  Drumdog, 
Graham  advanced  to  the  attack.  Hindered  by  the  ground,  he  had 
to  wait  till  the  impatience  of  his  adversaries  induced  them  to 
commence  an  impetuous  attack.  The  charge  of  the  Covenanters 
routed  the  royal  cavalry,  who  turned  and  fled;  Graham  himself 
having  a  narrow  escape.  This  was  the  only  regular  engagement 
he  had  with  the  Covenantera.  The  enthusiasm  raised  by  this 
victory  was  the  beginning  of  a  serious  and  open  rebellion. 

On  the  72nd  of  June  Graham  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troop.  Immediately 
thereafter  he  was  commissioned  to  search  the  south-western 
shires  for  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection.  In  this 
duty  be  seems  to  have  been  engaged  till  the  early  part  of  z68o, 
when  he  disappears  for  a  time  from  the  record  of  these  stringent 
measures.  The  wide  powers  given  to  him  by  bis  commission 
were  most  sparingly  used,  and  the  gravest  accusation  made 
against  him  in  reference  to  this  period  is  that  he  was  a 
robber. 

He  was,  in  any  case,  an  advocate  of  rigorous  measures,  and  his 
own  systematic  and  calculated  terrorism,  directed  principally 
against  the  ringleaders,  proved  far  more  efficacious  than  the 
irregular  and  haphazard  brutalities  of  other  commanders. 
During  these  months  he  was  despatched  to  London,  along  with 
Lord  Liniithgow,  to  influence  the  mind  of  Charles  II.  against 
the  indulgent  method  adopted  by  Monmouth  with  Ihe  extreme 
Covenanting  party.  The  king  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by 
his  loyal  supporter,  and  from  that  moment  Graham  was  destined 
to  rise  in  rank  and  honours.  Early  in  1680  he  obtained  a  royal 
grant  of  the  barony  of  the  outlawed  Macdougal  of  Freuch,  and 
the  grant  was  after  some  delay  confirmed  by  subsequent  orders 
upon  the  exchequer  in  Scotland.  Li  April  x68o  it  appears  that 
his  roving  commission  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  privy  council. 
He  is  thus  free  from  all  concern  with  the  severe  measures'  which 
followed  the  Sanquhar  Declaration  of  the-  aand  of  June  1680. 

The  turbulence  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  of 
i68x  required  to  be  quelled  by  a  strong  hand;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  Graham  was  again  commissioned  to 
act  in  the  disaffected  districts.  In  the  end  of  January  he  was 
appointed  to  the  sheriffships  of  Wigtown,  Dumfries,  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Annandale.  He  retainnl  his  commission  in  the 
army — the  pernicious  combination  of  his  offices  being  thus 
icpeatcd.    He  appears  further  to  have  had  powers  of  life  and 


death  in  virtue  of  a  commission  of  justiciary  granted  to  him 
about  the  same  time.  These  powers  he  exercised  strictly  and  in 
conformity  with  the  tenor  of  his  orders,  which  were  not  more 
severe  than  he  himself  desired.  He  quartered  on  the  rebels, 
rifled  their  houses,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  endeavoured  to 
destroy  them  by  eating  up  their  provisions."  The  effect  of  his 
policy,  if  we  believe  his  own  writ,  is  not  overstated  as 
**  Death,  desolation,  ruin  and  decay." 

The  result  of  a  bitter  quarrel  between  Graham  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  who,  with  many  others  of  the  gentry,  was  far  from 
active  in  the  execution  of  the  government's  orders,  confirmed 
his  prestige.  Graham  was  acauitted  by  the  privy  council  of 
the  charges  of  exaction  and  oppression  preferred  against  him, 
and  Sir  John  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonmen  t  for  interference 
with  his  proceedings.  In  December  1683  Graham  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  new  regiment  raised  in  Scotland.  He  had  still 
greater  honours  in  view.  In  January  1683  the  case  of  the  eari 
of  Lauderdale,  late  Maitland  of  Hatton,  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Maitland  was  proprietor  of  the  lands  and 
lordship  of  Dundee,  and  Dudhope,  and  the  decree  of  the  Lords 
against  him  was  in  March  1683  issued  for  the  sum  of  £73,000. 
Graham  succeeded  in  having  part  of  the  property  of  the  defaulter 
transferred  to  him  by  royal  grant,  and  in  May  he  was  nominated 
to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 

Shortly  afterwards  Claverhouse  was  appointed  to  be  present 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Stirh'ng, 
Glasgow,  Dumfries  and  Jedburgh,  recently  instituted  for  the 
imposition  of  the  test  and  the  punishment  of  rebels.  Several 
"wen  sentenced  to  death.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  he  attended 
the  meetings  of  council,  in  which  he  displayed  the  spirit  of  an 
obedient  soldier  rather  than  that  of  a  statesman  capable  of 
independent  views.  There  is,  however,  one  record  of  his  direct 
and  efficacious  interference.  He  declared  decisively  against 
the  proposal  to  let  loose  the  Highland  marauders  upon  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

In  June  1684  he  was  again  at  his  old  employment — ^the 
inspection  of  the  southern  shires;  and  in  August  he  was  com- 
missionedas  second  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Ayr  and  Clydes- 
dale to  search  out  the  rebels.  By  this  time  he  was  in  possession 
of  Dudhope,  and  on  the  loth  of  June  he  married  Lady  Jean, 
daughter  of  William,  Lord  Cochrane.  As  constable  of  Dundee 
he  recommended  the  remission  of  extreme  punishment  in  the 
case  of  many  petty  offences.  He  issued  from  his  retirement  to 
take  part  in  a  commission  of  lieutenancy  which  perambulated 
the  southern  districts  as  a  criminal  court;  and  in  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  again  in  the  same  region  on  the  occasion  of 
disturbances  in  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  (February  1685)  Graham 
incurred  a  temporary  disgra<%  by  his  deposition  from  the  office 
of  privy  councillor;  but  in  May  he  was  reinstated,  although 
his  commission  of  justiciary,  which  had  expired,  was  not  renewed. 

In  May  1685  he  was  ordered  with  his  cavalry  to  guard  the 
borders,  and  to  scour  the  south-west  in  search  of  rebels.  By 
act  of  privy  council,  a  certificate  was  reqmred  by  all  persons 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  to  free  them  from  the  hazard  of  attack 
from  government  officials.  Without  that  they  were  at  once  liable 
to  be  called  upon  oath  to  abjure  the  declaration  of  Renwick, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  treasonable.  While  on  this  mission  he 
pursued  and  overtook  two  men,  one  of  whom,  John  Brown, 
called  the  "  Christian  carrier,"  having  refused  the  abjuration 
oath,  was  shot  dead.  *  The  order  was  within  the  authorized 
powen  of  Graham. 

In  z686  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
had  added  to  his  position  of  constable  the  dignity  of  provost  of 
Dundee.  In  1 688  he  was  second  in  command  to  General  Douglas 
in  the  army  which  had  been  ordered  to  England  to  aid  the  falling 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts. 

His  influence  with  James  11.  was  great  and  of  long  standing, 
and  amid  the  hurry  of  events  in  this  critical  time  he  was  created 
Viscount  Dundee  on  the  x  3th  of  November  1 688.  Throughout  thr 
vexed  joumeyings  of  the  king,  Dundee  is  found  accompanyin 
or  following  him,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  prompt  him  to  ma' 
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his  Stand  in  England,  and  fight  rather  than  flee  from  the 
invader.  At  last  James  announced  his  resolve  to  go  to  Fiance, 
promising  that  he  would  send  Dundee  a  commission  to  command 
the  troops  in  Scotland. 

Dundee  returned  to  Scotland  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting 
of  the  convention,  and  at  once  exerted  himself  to  confirm  the 
waning  resolution  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  with  regard  to  holding 
Edinburgh  Castle  for  the  king.  The  convention  proving  hostile 
(March  z6th,  z688),.  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  another 
convention  at  Stirling  to  sit  in  the  name  of  James  IL,  but  the 
hesitancy  of  his  associates  rendered  the  design  futile,  and  it 
was  given  up.  Previous  to  this,  on  the  x8th  of  March,  he  had 
left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  fifty  dragoons,  who 
were  strongly  attached  to  his  person.  He  was  not  long  gone 
ere  the  news  was  brought  to  the  alarmed  convention  that  he 
had  been  seen  clambering  up  the  castle  rock  and  holding  con- 
ference with  the  duke  of  Gordon.  In  excitement  and  confusion 
order  after  order  was  despatched  in  reference  to  the  fugitive. 
Dundee  retired  to  Dudhope.  On  the  30th  of  March  he  was 
publicly  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  April 
attempts  were  made  to  secure  him  at  Dudhope,  and  at  his 
residence  in  Glen  Ogilvy.  But  the  secrecy  and  speed  of  his 
movements  outwitted  his  pursuers,  and  he  i^ctreated  to  the 
north.  . 

In  the  few  years  which  had  elapsed  since  1678  he  had  risen, 
despite  the  opposition  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  from  the  post  of 
captain  and  the  social  stattis  of  a  small  Scottish  laird  to  positions 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman  and  the  favourite  of  his  sovereigns, 
of  the  greatest  dignity,  influence  and  wealth.  In  this  period 
he  had,  justly  or  imjustly,  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
cruel  and  rutldess  oppressor.  When  the  ruling  dynasty  changed, 
and  he  had  himself  become  an  outlaw  and  a  rebel,  he  supported 
the  cause  of  his  exiled  monarch  with  such  skill  and  valour 
that  his  name  and  death  are  recorded  as  heroic. 

In  the  Highlands  his  diplomatic  skill  was  used  with  effect 
amongst  the  chieftains.  General  Hugh  Mackay  was  now  in  the 
field  against  him,  and  a  Highland  chase  began.  The  campaign 
resembled  those  of  Montrose  forty  years  earlier.  The  regular 
troops  were  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  wild  Highland  country, 
and  Dundee,  like  Montn^e,  invariably  anticipated  his  enemy. 
But,  as  usual,  the  army  of  the  clans  required  the  most  careful 
management.  After  the  first  few  weeks  of  operations,  Dundee's 
army  melted  away,  and  Mackay,  unable  to  follow  his  opponent, 
retired  also^  1 

Throughoiit  the  whole  of  the  campaign  Dundee  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  exertions  with  the  Highland  chiefs  and  his 
communications  with  his  exiled  king.  To  the  day  of  his  death 
he  believed  that  formidable  succour  for  his  cause  was  about  to 
arrive  from  Ireland  and  France.  He  justly  considered  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Stewart  interest  in  Scotland,  and  his  despatches 
form  a  record  of  the  little  incidents  of  the  campaign,  strangely 
combined  with  a  revelation  of  the  designs  of  the  statesman. 
It  mattered  little  to  him  that  on  the  a4th  of  July  a  price  of 
£20,000  had  been  placed  upon  his  head.  The  clans  had  begun 
to  reassemble;  he  was  now  in  command  of  a  considerable  force, 
and  in  July  both  sides  took  the  field  again.  A  contest  for  the 
castle  of  Blair  forced  on  the  decision.  Mackay,  in  his  march 
towards  that  place,  entered  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  the  battle- 
ground selected  by  Dundee  and  his  officers.  Here,  on  the  xyth- 
a  7  th  of  July  1689,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  (g.v.). 
The  Hi^ilanders  were  completely  victorious,  but  their  leader, 
in  the  act  of  encouraging  his  men,  was  pierced  beneath  the 
breastplate  by  a  bullet  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dying  from  his 
horse.  Dundee  ask^  "  How  goes  the  day  ?  "  of  a  soldier,  who 
replied, "  Well  for  King  James,  but  I  am  sony  for  your  lordship." 
The  dying  general  replied,  *'  If  it  goes  well  for  him,  it  matters 
the  less  for  me."  Dundee  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Blair, 
where  he  died  on  the  night  of  the  battle.  Within  an  hour  or 
two  of  his  death  he  wrote  a  short  account  of  the  engagement  to 
King  James.  The  battle,  disastrous  as  it  was  to  the  government 
forces,  was  in  reality  the  end  of  the  insurrection,  for  the  control- 
ling and  commanding  genius  of  the  rebellion  was  no  more.    The 


death  of  >Dundee,  in  the  mist  and  the  oonfudon  of  a  cavalry 
charge,  formed  the  subject  of  numerous  legends,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  long  prevalent  tradition  that  he  was  invulneraUe 
to  all  bullets  and  was  killed  by  a  silver  button  from  his  own 
ooaL 

See  Mark  Napier,  Memorials  and  Litters  of  Graham  of  Ctanrlunae 
(i  8m-i  863) :  Bannatyne  Club,  Letters  of  the  Visanmt  Dundee  ( 1826) ; 
C.  S.  Teiry,  John  Crakam  of  ClaoerJunise,  Viscount  Dundee  i  aod 
authorities  quoted  in  ZTfc/.  NaLBiog^.t  s.9. "  Graham  of  Oavcrfaoofle." 

DUNDEE,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  county  of  a 
dty,  and  seaport  of  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1891)  153,587; 
(xgox)  i6x,z73.  It  lies  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
59^  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway  via 
the  Forth  and  Tay  bridges.  The  Caledonian  railway  finds  access 
to  the  dty  by  way  of  Perth,  which  is  distant  about  aa  m.  W.  by 
S.  The  general  disposition  of  the  town  is  from  east  to  west, 
with  a  frontage  on  the  water  of  4  m.  The  area  northwards  that 
has  already  been  built  over  varies  in  depth  from  half  a  mik 
to  nearly  af  ml  (from  Esplanade  Station  to  King'a  Croes).  The 
dty  rises  g^ually  from  the  rives  to  Dundee  Law  and  Baigsy 
Hill.  Since  the  estuary  to  the  E.  of  Tay  bridge  Is  x|  m.  wide, 
and  the  commodious  docksr— in  immediate  contact  with  the  river 
at  all  stages  of  the  tide— are  within  x  3  m.  of  the  sea,  the  positioa 
of  the  dty  eminently  adapts  it  to  be  the  emporium  of  a  vast 
trade  by  land  and  sea.  But  its  prosperity  is  due  in  a  far  greater 
measure  to  its  manufactures  of  juteumd  linen — of  which  it  is  the 
chief  seat  in  the  United  Kingdom — than  to  its  shipping. 

Public  Buildings. — ^The  town-hall,  built  in  1734  from  the 
designs  of  Robert  Adam,  stands  in  High  Street.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  steeple  140  ft.  high,  carrying  a  good  peal  of  beUs,  and  beneath 
it  is  a  piazza.  The  old  Town  Cross,  a  shaft  x  5  ft.  high,  bearing 
a  unicorn  with  the  date  of  1586,  once  stood  in  High  Street  aho, 
but  was  re-erected  within  the  enclosure  on  the  S.W.  oi  Tovn 
Churches  (see  below).  Albert  Square,  with  statues  of  Robert 
Burns,  George  Kinloch,  the  first  member  for  Dundee  in  the 
Reform  Parliainent  (both  by  Sir  John  Steell),  and  James  Car- 
michael  (X776-X853),  inventor  of  the  fan-blast  (by  John  Hutchi- 
son, R.S.A.),  contains  several  good  buildings,  among  them  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  Flemish  Pointed  (erected  in  1853-1856), 
the  Eastern  Club-house,  and  the  Albert  Institute,  founded  ia 
memory  of  the  prince  consorL  The  last,  built  mainly  from 
designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  one  of  the  most  importalit  edifices 
in  the  dty,  since  it  embraces  the  art  gallery,  free  library,  reference 
library,  museum  and  several  halls.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
building  is  the  seated  figure,  in  bronze,  of  Queen  Victoria,  on  a 
polished  red  granite  pedestal  containing  bas-reliefs  of  episodes  ia 
Her  Majesty's  life,  the  work  of  Harry  Bates,  A.R.A.  The  custom 
house,  near  the  docks,  is  in  Classical  style  and  dates  from  1843. 
The  Sheriff  Court  buildings  and  Police  Chambers,  a  structure 
of  Grecian  design,  with  a  bold  portico,  was  erected  in  X864-186S. 
The  halls  used  for  great  public  meetings  are  the  Volunteer  DiiQ 
Hall  in  Parker  Square,  and  Kinnaird  Hall  in  Bank  Street.  (X 
the  newer  streets.  Commercial,  Reform,  Whitehall,  Bank  and 
Lindsay  contain  many  buildings  of  good  design  and  the  ];»indpal 
shops.  In  Bank  Street  are  the  offices  of  the  Dundee  Adoertiser, 
the  leading  newspaper  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland;  and  in 
Lindsay  Street  the  headquarters  of  the  Dundee  Courier.  In 
Dock  Street  stands  the  ^oyal  Arch,  an  effective  structure, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1844. 
Among  places  of  amusement  are  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  Peq[de'» 
Palace  theatre,  the  Music  Hall,  the  Circus  and  the  Gymnasium. 
The  cattle  market  and  slaughter-houses,  both  on  an  extensive 
scale,  are  in  the  east  end  of  the  dty,  not  far  from  Camperdovn 
Dock.  Dudhope  Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Scrymgeouis, 
hereditary  constables  of  the  burgh — one  of  whom  (Sir  Akxanda) 
was  a  companion-in-arms  of  Wallace, — was  granted  by  James  H. 
to  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  On  his  death  it  reverted  to  the 
crown,  and  at  a  later  date  was  converted  into  barrads.  UlteB 
the  new  barracks  at  Dudhope  Park  were  occupied,  the  Castle 
was  transformed  into  an  industrial  museum.  Though  Dumke 
was  oTiCt  a  waUed  town,  the  only  relic  of  its  walls  is  the  East  P(tft» 
the  preservation  of  which  was  due  to  the  tradition  that  GeoigB 
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Wishart  preached  from  the  top  of  it  during  the  plague  of 
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Churches. — Of  the  many  churches  and  chapels  the  most  in- 
teresting is  Town  Churches — St  Mary's,  St  Faid's  and  St 
Clement's,  the  three  under  one  roof — surmounted  by  the  noble 
square  tower,  X56  ft.  high,  called  the  Old  Steeple,  once  the  belfry 
of  the  church  which  was  erected  on  this  spot  by  David,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  as  a  thank-offering  for  his  escape  from  shipwreck 
on  the  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  (1x93).  "^^  church 
perished,  but  the  bell-tower  remained  and  was  restored  in  187  z- 
X873  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  fine  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
cathednd  of  St  Andrew's  is  in  Early  English  style,  and  St  Paul's 
Episcopal  church,  in  Decorated  Gothic  style,  with  a  spire  2x1  ft. 
high,  from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  due  to  the  seal  of 
Bishop  Forbes  (zSzy-xSys),  who  transferred  the  headqxuuters 
of  the  see  of  Br^rhin  to  Dundee.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
castle.  Memorial  churches  commemorate  the  work  of  Robert 
Murray  McCheyne  (X813-XS43)  and  of  George  Gilfillan  (1613- 
1878),  long  ministers  in  Dundee.  John  Glas  (X695-X  773),  founder 
of  the  Glasites  iq.v.),  ministered  here  from  1730  to  X733. 

Cemetaies.—The  ancient  burying-groUnd  in  the  centre  of  the 
dty  is  called  the  Howff.  It  has  long  been  closed,  but  contains 
several  interesting  monuments  and  epitaphs.  Not  far  from  it 
the  New  Cemetery  was  laid  out  in  West  Bell  Street;  to  the  east 
of  Baxter  Park  lies  the  Eastern  Cemetery;  and  the  Western 
Cemetery  was  constructed  in  Perth  Road.  Ilie  most  beautifully 
situated  of  all  the  burying-grounds,  however,  is  the  Western 
Necropolis,  which  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  hill  of 
Balgay.    A  bridge  over  the  ravine  connects  it  with  Balgay  Park. 

Public  Parks  and  Open  Spaces.— On  the  N.  of  the  city  nsd 
Dundee  Law  (571  ft.),  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  a 
prominent  bndmark,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  traces  of  an  old 
vitrified  fort.  The  surrounding  park  covers  x8  acres.  Near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  dty  lies  Baxter  Park,  of  37  acres,  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  Sir  David  Baxter  (1793-X872),  a  leading 
manufacturer,  and  fails  sisters.  It  was  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  contains  a  statue  of  Sir  David  by  Sir  John  Steell, 
erected  by  public  subscription.  In  the  west  the  finely  wooded 
hill  of  Balgay  was  acquired  in  1869  and  36  acres  of  the  area  were 
converted  into  a  pork.  Immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  north 
is  Lochee  Park,  of  35  acres,  given  to  the  dty  in  1891  by  Messrs 
Cox  Brothers  of  Camperdown  Works.  In  the  extreme  north 
lies  the  park  of  Fair  Muir,  of  z  a  acres,  which  was  secured  in  1890, 
and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  town  is  Dudhope  or  Barrack  Park, 
purchased  in  X893.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  Tay  bridge  is 
Magdalen  Gr An,  an  old  common  of  z  7  acres,  and  along  the  shore 
of  the  estuary  there  runs  for  a  distance  of  a|  m.  from  Magdalen 
Point  to  beyond  Craig  Pier  a  promenade  called  the  Esplanade. 

JStfufo/km.— University  College  in  Nethergate,  founded  in 
x88o  by  Miss  Baxter  of  Balgavies  (d.  1884)  and  Dr  John  Boyd 
Baxter,  was  opened  in  Z883,  and  united  to  the  university  of  St 
Andreivs  in  Z890.  The  af&liation  was  cancelled  in  Z89S  owing 
to  divergence  of  view  in  the  governing  body,  but  this  was  over- 
come and  the  college  finally  incorporated  in  Z897.  The  staff 
consists  of  a  principal,  professors  and  lecturers,  and  the  cuiri- 
culum,  which  may  be  taken  by  students  of  both  sexes,  is  csped- 
ally  concerned  with  medicine  and  natural  and  applied  sdcnce. 
The  endowments  exceed  £250,000.  Adjoining  the  buildings 
is  the  Technical  Institute,  built  and  endowed  by  Sir  David 
Baxter  and  opened  in  1888.  In  connexion  with  the  high  school, 
a  building  in  the  Doric  style,  dating  from  Z833,  there  is  a  museum 
which  was  endowed  in  z  880  by  Mr  William  Harris.  Morgan 
hospital,  a  structure  in  the  Scots  Baronial  style,  situated  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  Baxter  Park,  was  founded  in  z868  by  John 
Morgan,  a  native  of  Dundee,  for  the  board  and  education  of 
a  hundred  bo>'S,  sons  of  indigent  tradesmen,  but  was  acquired 
by  the  school  board  and  transformed  into  a  secondary  school. 
Besides  a  high  school  for  girls  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Epis- 
copalian schools,  there  are  numerous  effident  and  thoroughly 
eqtiipped  board  schools. 

Charitable  Institutions. — One  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings 
in  ikc  dty,  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  the  centre,  is  the 


Royal  Infirmary,  a  fine  structure  in  the  Tudor  stjde.  On  the 
southern  face  of  Balgay  Hill  stands  the  Royal  Victoria  hoq>ital 
for  incurables,  opened  in  Z889.  In  addition  to  the  maternity 
hospital  and  nurses'  home,  there  are  several  institutions  devoted 
to  special  afflictions  and  diseases — among  them  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institutions,  the  Royal  asylum,  the  fever 
hospital  at  King's  Cross,  and,  in  the  parish  of  Mains — beyond 
the  munidpal  boundary — the  Baldovan  as^um  for  imbeciles, 
foimded  in  Z854  by  Sir  John  Ogilvy  and  said  to  be  the  earliest 
of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  besides  the  smallpox  and  cholera  hospital. 
The  large  Dundee  hospital  adjoins  the  poorhouse,  and  an  epidemic 
hospital  has  been  built  in  the  Fair  Muir  district.  One  of  the 
convalescent  homes  is  situated  atBroughty  Ferry.  Among  other 
institutions  are  the  Royal  Orphan  and  the  WeUbum  Charitable 
institutions,  the  rescue  home  for  females,  the  sailors'  home  and 
Lady  Jane  Ogilvy's  orphanage  in  Mains. 

Trade. — ^Hector  Boece,  in  his  History  and  Cromklis  of  Scotland, 
thus  quaintly  writes  of  the  manufactures  of  Dundee  in  the 
opening  of  the  x6th  century — "  Dunde,  the  toun  quhair  we  wer 
bom;  quhair  mqny  virtewus  and  lauborius  pepiU  ar  in,  making 
of  daith."  Jute  is,  par  excellence,  the  industry  of  the  city. 
Enormous  quantities  of  the  raw  material— ^estimated  at  300,000 
tons  a  year— are  imported  directly  from  India  in  a  fleet  solely 
devoted  to  this  trade,  and  many  of  the  factories  in  Bengal  are 
owned  by  Dundee  merchants.  Fabrics  in  jute  range  from  the 
roughest  sacking  to  carpets  of  almost  Oriental  beauty.  Another 
staple  industry  is  the  linen  manufacture,  which  is  also  one  of  the 
oldest,  although  it  was  not  till  the  introduction  of  steam  power 
that  headway  was  made.  Bdl  Mill,  erected  in  x8o6,  was  the 
first  work  of  any  importance,  and  the  first  powcr4oom  factory 
dates  from  1836.  Now  factories  and  mills  are  to  be  counted  by 
the  score,  and  the  jute,  hemp  and  flax  manufactures  alone 
employ  about  50,000  hands,  while  the  value  of  the  combined 
annual  output  exceeds  £6,000,000.  Some  of  the  works  are 
planned  on  a  colo»al  scale,  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  respect 
of  design  and  equipment  are  among  the  finest  and  niost  complete 
in  the  world.  In  the  thriving  quarter  of  Lochee  are  situated 
the  Camperdown  Linen  Works,  covering  an  immense  area  and 
employing  more  than  5000  hands.  The  chimney-stalk  (282  ft. 
high), in  the  style  of  an  Italian  campanile,  built  of  parti-coloured 
bricks  with  stone  cornices,  is  a  conspicuous  feature.  The  chief 
textile  products  are  drills,  ducks,  canvas  (for  which  the  British 
navy  is  the  largest  customer),  ropes,  sheetings,  sackings  and 
carpets.  Dundee  is  also  celebrated  for  its  confectionery  and 
preserves,  espedally  marmalade.  Among  other  prominent 
industries  are  bleaching  and  dyeing,  engineering,  shipbuilding, 
tanning,  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  goods  in 
leather,  foundries,  breweries,  com  and  flour  mills,  and  the 
constmction  of  motor-cars. 

Shipping. — By  reason  of  its  excellent  docking  fadlities 
Dundee  can  cope  with  a  shipping  trade  of  the  largest  proportions. 
On  the  front  wharves  and  harbour  works  extend  for  2  m.,  and  the 
docks  cover  an  area  of  35I  acres,  made  up  thus — Earl  Grey  Dock, 
Sl  acres;  King  William  IV.  Dock,  t\  acres;  Tidal  Harbour,  4f 
acres;  Victoria  Dock,  zo)  acres;  Camperdown  Dock,  8}  acres. 
There  arc,  besides,  graving  docks,  the  Ferry  harbour  and  timber 
ponds.  The  warehouses  are  capadous  and  the  ample  quays 
equipped  with  steam  cranes  and  other  modem  appliances.  In 
Z898  there  entered  and  deared  29x4  vessels  of  z, 390,33 z  tons;  in 
Z904  the  numbers  were  2438  vessels  of  z, 227,429  tons.  At  the 
close  of  1904  the  registered  shipping  of  the  port  was  13 x  vessels  of 
z 09,88 5  tons.  Dundee  is  the  seat  of  the  Arctic  fishery,  once  an 
important  and  lucrative  business,  but  now  shrunk  to  the  most 
meagre  dimensions  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  scardty  of 
whales  and  seals.  There  is  regtilar  communication  by  steamer 
with  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Liverpool  and  Ldth,  besides 
Rotterdam.  Hamburg  and  other  continental  ports.  Of  the  local 
excursions  the  two  hours'  nm  to  Perth  is  the  favourite  summer 
trip. 

Local  Government. — Dundee  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  dty  council  consists  of  the  lord  provost,  bailies  and 
coundllocs.    The  corporation  owns  the  gas  and  water  suppUa 
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(the  latter  drawn  from  the  loch  of  Lintrathen,  18  m.  to  the  N.W.) 
and  the  dcctric  tramcars. 

History. — There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Dundee.  It  is  extravagant  to  trace  it  to  the  Latin 
Donum  Dei,  "  the  gift  of  God,"  as  some  have  done,  or  the  Celtic 
Dun  Dkia,  "  the  hill  of  God."  More  probably  it  is  the  Gaelic 
Dun  Taw,  "  the  fort  of  the  Tay/'  of  which  the  Latin  Taodunum 
is  a  transliteration —  the  derivation  pointing  to  the  fact  of  a 
Pictish  settlement  on  the  site.  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of 
the  city  is  in  a  deed  of  gift  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  younger 
brother  of  William  the  Lion,  dated  about  laoo,  in  which  it  is 
designated  as  "  Dunde."  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  erected  into 
a  royal  burgh  by  William  the  Lion.  When  Edward  I.  visited  it, 
however,  as  he  did  twice  (in  1296  and  1303)  with  hostile  intent, 
he  is  said  to  have  removed  its  charter.  Consequently  Robert 
Bruce  and  successive  kings  confirmed  its  privileges  and  rights, 
and  Charles  I.  finally  granted  it  its  great  charter.  Dundee  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  War  of  Scottish  Independence.  Here 
Wallace  finished  his  education,  and  here  he  slew  young  Selby,  son 
of  the  English  constable,  in  1291,  for  which  deed  he  was  outlawed. 
In  that  year  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  it 
was  whilst  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle' in  1297  that  Wallace 
withdrew  to  fight  the  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge.  In  their  incursion 
into  Scotland  under  John  of  Gaunt  the  English  captured  and 
partially  destroyed  the  town  in  Z385»  but  retreated  to  meet  a 
counter-invasion  of  their  own  country.  The  English  seized  it 
again  for  a  brief  space  during  one  of  the  zst  earl  of  Hertford's 
devastating  raids  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Dundee  bore  such  a 
prominent  part  in  propagating  the  Reformed  doctrines  that  it  was 
styled  "  the  Scottish  Geneva."  It  saw  more  trouble  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  for  the  marquess  of  Montrose  sacked  it  in  1645, 
and  then  gave  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  the  flames.  Charles 
II.  spent  a  few  days  in  the  castle  after  his  crowning  at  Scone 
(January  ist,  1 65 1 ) .  In  the  same  year  General  Monk  demanded 
the  submission  of  the  town  to  CromweU,  and  on  its  refusal 
captured  it  after  an  obstinate  resistance  and  visited  it  with 
condign  punishment.  More  than  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison,  including  its  governor  Lumsden,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  no  fewer  than  60  vessels  were  seized  and  filled  with  plunder; 
but  the  ships,  says  Gumble  in  his  Life  of  Monk,  "  were  cast  away 
within  sight  of  the  town  and  that  great  wealth  perished."  In 
1684  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse — whose  family  derived  its 
name  from  the. lands  of  Claverhouse  in  the  parish  of  Mains 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  town — became  constable,  and  in 
1688  provost.  In  the  same  year  James  II.  created  him  Viscount 
Dundee.  Thenceforward  the  annals  of  the  town  cease  to  touch 
national  history,  save  at  very  rare  intervals.  The  greatest  local 
disaster  of  modern  times  was  the  destruction  of  the  first  Tay 
bridge  (see  Tay). 

-  Many  interesting  old  documents  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Town  House,  such  as  certain  characteristic  despatches  from 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  the  original  charter  of  Robert  Bruce, 
dated  1327,  a  papal  order  from  Leo  X.,  and  a  letter  from  Queen 
Mary,  dated  1 564,  providing  for  extra-mural  interments.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  to  describe  Claverhouse  himself  as  "  bonnie 
Dundee  "  is  a  modern  invention,  the  old  song  .from  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  borrowed  a  hint  for  his  refrain  referring  solely  to 
the  town. 

Since  the  middle  and  particularly  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century  many  of  the  more  unsightly  districts  have  been 
demolished.  In  the  process  several  picturesque  but  insanitary 
buildings,  narrow  winding  streets  and  unsavoury  closes  dis- 
appeared, along  with  a  few  structures  of  more  or  less  historic 
interest,  like  the  castle,  the  mint  and  numerous  convents.  The 
wholesale  clearances,  however,  improved  both  the  public  health 
and  the  appearance  of  the  city,  some  of  the  new  thoroughfares 
vieing  with  the  finest  business  streets  of  the  largest  commercial 
centres  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Queen  Victoria  granted  a 
charter  to  Dundee,  dated  the  25th  of  January  1889,  erecting  it  to 
the  status  of  a  city,  and  since  1892  its  chief  magistrate  has  been 
♦yled  lord  provost. 

Among  men  more  or  less  eminent  who  were  bom  in  Dundee  may 


be  named  Hector  Boece  (1465-1536),  the  historian;  Geoige 
Dempster  of  Dunnichen  (1732-1816),  the  agriculturist,  a  former 
owner  of  Skibo;  Thomas  Dick  (i  774-1857),  the  authiff  of  Tkt 
Christian  Phtiosopker;  Admiral  Lord  Duncan  (Z73Z-1804); 
Viscount  Dundee  (1643-1689);  James  Halyburton  (1518- 
1589),  the  Scottish  Reformer,  who  was  provost  of  the  town  for. 
thirty-three  years;  Sir  James  Ivory  (1765-1842),  the  mathe- 
matician, who  bequeathed  his  science  library  to  the  town^  and 
his  nephew  Lord  Ivory  (1792-1866),  the  judge;  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  (1636-1691),  the  celebrated  lawyer;  Sir  Alexander 
Scrymgeour  (d.  13 10),  Wallace's  standard-bearer,  and  many  of 
the  Scrymgeours,  his  successors,  who  were  constables  of  the  town; 
James  (i49S-xS53)f  John  (1500-1556)  and  Robert  Wedderbum 
(1510-1557),  the  poets,  who  were  all  concerned  in  theauthorship 
or  collection  of  the  book  of  Gude  and  Godlie  Ballatis  published  in 
Z578;  Sir  John  Wedderbum  (1599-1679),  the  physician;  and 
Sir  Peter  Wedderbum(i6i6-i679),  the  judge.  Many  well-known 
persons  lived  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  the  town.  James 
Chalmers  (i  782-1853),  the  inventor  of  the  adhesive  p(»tsge 
stamp  (1834),  wasabooksellerin  Castle  Street.  George  Constable 
of  Wallace  Craigie,  the  prototype  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Antiquary,  had  a  residence  in  the  east  end  of 
Seagate,  the  house  standing  until  about  1820.  Thomas  Hood's 
father  was  a  native  and  the  poet  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
town,  his  first  literary  effort  appearing  in  the  Dundee  Adtertisa 
about  18x6.  James  Bowman  Lindsay  (x 799-1862),  electriciaa 
and  philologist,  carried  on  his  experiments  for  many  years  in 
Dundee,  where  he  died.  Robert  Nicoll  (18x4-1837),  the  poet, 
kept  a  circulating  library  in  Castle  Street;  and  William  Tbom 
(1798-1848),  the  writer  of  The  Rhymes  of  a  Uandloom  Weaer, 
was  buried  in  the  Western  Cemetery. 

Suburbs. — Close  to  the  municipal  boundaries  on  the  N.W. 
lies  Benvie,  where  John  Playfair  (i  748-1819),  the  mathematician, 
was  bora,  and  which  has  a  mineral  well  that  once  enjoyed  con- 
siderable repute.'  Camperdown  House,  the  seat  of  the  ead  of 
Camperdown,  a  fine  building  of  Greek  design,  standing  in 
beautiful  grounds,  is  situated  in  the  parish.  Fowlis,  5  m.  N.W., 
is  remarkable  for  its  church,  which  dates  from  the  15th  century, 
but  has  even  been  assigned  to  the  1 2th.  It  contains  a  carved 
ambry  and  rood-screen  (with  a  curious  representaticMi  of  the 
Crucifixion),  decorated  font,  crocketed  door  canopy  and  several 
pictures.  The  mined  castle  adjoim'ng  the  church  ultimatdy 
became  a  dwelling  for  labourers.  The  Dell  of  Balmddery  is 
rich  in  geological  and  botanical  specimens.  Lundie,  3  m. 
farther  out  in  the  same  direction,  a>ntains  several  lakelets,  and 
its  kirkyard  is  the  burial-place  of  the  earls  of  Camperdoini. 
Tealing,  4  m.  N.  of  Dundee,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of 
John  Glas  before  he  was  deposed  for  heresy. 

Authorities.— David  Barrie,  The  City  of  Dundee  lUustrottd 
(Dundee,  1890);  Alexander  Maxwell.  CHd  Dundee  (Dundee.  1891): 
A.  C.  Lamb,  Dundee:  its  Quaint  and  Historic  Butidings  (Dmaet, 
1895) :  A.  H.  Millar,  Roll  of  Eminent  Burgesses  of  Dundee  (Dundee. 
1887). 

DUNDERLANDSDAL,  a  valley  of  northern  Norway,  in  Nord- 
land  amt  (county),  draining  south-westward  from  the  neigh' 
bouring  glaciers  to  the  Ranenf  jord  (Ut.  66*^  20'  N.).  There  are 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  the  worldng  of  which  was  undertaken  is 
1902  by  the  Dunderland  Iron  Ore  Company,  water-power  t^ing 
provided  by  the  strong  Dunderland  river.  There  are  also 
pyrites  mines.'  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Mo, a  considerable 
trading  village.  The  valley  is  remarkable  for  several  stalactite 
cavems  in  the  limestone,  some  of  the  tributary  streams  fioving 
for  considerable  distances  underground.  From  Mo  a  fine  read 
crosses  the  mountains  to  the  head-lake  of  the  great  Ume  nvts, 
draining  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  head  of  Dunderlandsdal  & 
sequestered  bridle-path  mns  to  Saltdal  on  the  Skjecstadfjord. 
with  a  branch  through  'the  magnificent  JunkersdaL 

DUNDONALD,  THOMAS  COCHRANE,  i&tH  Eaxl  or  (177S' 
i860),  British  admiral,  was  bom  at  Annsfield  in  Lanarkshire  (A 
the  14th  of  December  1775.  He  came  of  an  old  Scottish  family, 
the  first  eari  having  been  Sir  William  Cochrane  (d.  1686),  a 
soldier  who  was  created  Baron  Cochrane  in  1647  and  carl  d 
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Dundonald  in  16697'  He  yrhs  the  son  of  Archibald  Cochnne, 
Qth  Eari  (1749-1831),  who  is  remembered  as  a  most  ingenious, 
but  also  most  unfortunate,  scientific  speculator  and  inventor, 
who  was  before  his  time  in  stiggesting  and  attempting  new 
processes  of  alkali  manufacture,  and  various  other  uses  of 
applied  science.  The  family  was  greatly  impoverished  owing 
to  his  losses  over  these  schemes,  but  still  possessed  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  By  the  help  of  friends  Thomas  was  provided  with 
a  commission  in  an  infantry  regiment,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
on  the  books  of  a  man-of-war  by  his  unde.  Captain  A.  F.  I. 
Cochrane  (X7S&-1833),  while  still  a  boy.  He. finally  chose  the 
navy,  and  went  to  sea  in  his  uncle's  ship,  the  "  Hind,"  in  1793. 
He  could  already  count  nearly  five  years'  nominal  service,  an 
example  of  those  naval  abuses  which  he  was  to  denounce  (and 
to  profit  by)  during  a  large  part  of  his  career.  His  promotion 
was  rapid;  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1796.  While  in  that 
rank  he'  was  led  by  his  self-assertive  temper  into  a  quarrel 
with  his  superior.  Lieutenant  Philip  Beaver  (1766-1813),  for 
which  he  was  sent  before  a  court-martial.  A  warning  to  avoid 
flippancy  in  future  was,  however,  the  worst  that  happened 
to  him.  * 

In  z8oo  he  was  appointed  to  the^ommand  of  the  "  Speedy  " 
brig,  a  small  vessel  in  which  he  gained  a  great  and  deserved 
reputation  as  a  daring  and  skilful  officer.  His  capture  of  the 
Spanish  frigate  "  £1  Gamo  "  (3  a)  on  the  6th  of  May  z8ox  was 
indeed  a  feat  of  unparalleled  audacity.  His  promotion  to  post 
rank  followed  on  the  8th  of  August.  Though  he  was  apt 'to 
represent  himself  as  disliked  and  neglected  by  the  admiralty, 
and  was  frequently  insolent  towards  his  superiors,  he  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  pretty  constantly  employed,  and  he  nyore  than 
justified  his  appointments  by  his  activity  and  success  as  captain 
of  the  "  Pallas  "  (3a)  and  "  Imp6rieuse  "  (38)  on  the  ocean  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  secured 
his  return  to  parliament  as  member  for  Honiton  in  z8o6  and  for 
Westminster  in  1807.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  soon  made 
his  mark  as  a  radical,  and  as  a  denouncer  of  naval  abuses.  But 
his  views  did  not  prevent  him  from  profiting  to  the  utmost  by 
one  very  bad  abuse,  for  he  did  his  utmost  to  secure  the  retention 
of  his  frigate  in  port,  in  order  that -he  might  be  able  to  attend 
parliament  In  spite  of  his  radical-  opinions  he  made  a  furious 
attack  on  the  admiralty  for  the  new  prize  money  regulations 
which  diminished  the  shares  of  the  captains  to  the  advantage  of 
the  men.  In  April  1809  he  was  enj^iged  in  the  attack  on  the 
French  squadron  in  the  Basque  Roads,  which  was  very  ill  con- 
ducted by  Lord  Gambier.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane,  as  he 
was  called  till  the  death  of  his  father,  was  brilliant  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  order  of  the  Bath,  but  his  aggressive  temper 
led  him  into  making  attacks  on  the  admiral  which  necessitated 
a  oomt-martial  on  Gambier.  The  admiral  was  acquitted,  and 
Cochrane  naturally  fell,  into  disfavour  with  the  admiralty.  He 
was  not  employed  again  tiU  18x3,  when  he  was  named  to  the 
command  of  the  "  Tonnant,  "  which  was  ordered  for  service  as 
flagship  on  the  coast  of  America.  In  the  interval  he  was  rest- 
lessly active  in  parliament  in  denouncing  naval  abuses,  and  was 
also,  most  disastrously  for  himself,  led  into  speculations  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  by  which  he  was  brought  .at  the  beginning  of 
1 8 14  into  pressing  danger  of  total  ruin. 

At  this  moment  a  notorious  fraud  was  perpetrated  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  by  an  uncle  of  his  and  by  other  persons  with 
whom  he  habitually  acted  in  his  speculations.  Lord  Cochrane 
was  brought  to  trial  with  the  others  before  Lord  EUenborough 
on  the  8th  of  June  1814  and  all  were  condemned.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  an  hour  in  the  pillory,  which  was  remitted,  and  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  which  were  enforced.  He  continued  to 
assert  his  innocence,  and  to  protest  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
a>ndemned,  but  he  was  expelled  from  parliament  and  the  order 
of  the  Bath.  He  was,  however,  almost  inunediately  re-elected 
member  for  Westminster,  but  he  had  to  serve  his  term  (one  year) 
of  imprisonment,  and,  after  escaping  and  being  recaptured,  he 
regained  his  liberty  in  18x5  on  payment  of  the  fine  of  £xooo  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced. 

In  X817  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Chileans,  who  were 


then  in  revolt  against  Spain,  to  take  conunand  of  their  naval 

forces,  and  remaining  in  their  service  until  X822  contributed 

largely  to  their  success.    His  capture  of  the  Spanish  frigate 

"  Esmeralda  "  (40)  in  the  harbour  of  Callao,  on  the  5th  of 

November  X820,  was  an  achievement  of  signal  daring.    In  x  8  23 

he  transferred  his  services  to  Brazil,  where  he  helped  the  emperor 

•Dom  Pedro  I.  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Portugal;  but  by  the  end 

of  X825  he  had  fallen  out  with  the  Brazilians,  and  he  returned 

to  Europe.    His  activity  was  next  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the 

Greeks,  then  at  the  end  of  their  struggle  with  the  Turks,  but  he 

found  no  opportunity  for  distinguishing  himself,  and  in  1828 

he  returned  home.    His  efforts  were  now  steadily  directed  to 

securixag  his  restoration  to  the  navy,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 

in  1832;  but  though  he  was  granted  a  "  free  pardon  "  he  failed 

t&  obtain  the  new  trial  for  which  he  was  anxious,  or  to  secure 

the  arrears  of  pay  he  claimed.^    He  was  restored  to  his  place  in 

the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1847.    In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  the 

command  of  the  North  American  and  West  India  station,  which 

he  retained  till  xSsx.    At  various  periods  of  his  life  he  occupied 

himself  with  scientific  invention.    He  took  out  patents  for  lamps 

to  bum  oil  of  tar,  for  the  propulsion  of  ships  at  sea,  for  facilitating 

excavation,  mining  and  siiiking,  for  rotary  steam-engines  and 

for  other  purposes;  and  so  early  as  1843  he  was  an  advocate  of 

the  employment  of  steam  and  the  screw  propeller  in  warships. 

During  the  Crimean  War  he  revived  his  "  secret  war  plan  "  for 

the  total  destruction  of  an  enemy's  fleet,  and  offered  to  conduct 

in  person  an  attack  on  Sevastopol  and  destroy  it  in  a  few  hours 

without  loss  to  the  attacking  force.    This  plan,  the  details  of 

which  have  never  been  divulged,  he  had  proposed  so  far  back 

as  18x1,  and  the  committee  which  was  then  appointed  to  con- 

sldcrit  reported  on  it  as  effective  but  inhuman.    Lord  Dundonald 

died  in  London  on  the  30th  of  October  i860,  and  was  buried  in 

Westminster  Abbey.    No  one  ever  excelled  him  in  daring  and 

resource  as  a  naval  officer,  but  he  suffered  from  serious  defects 

of  character,  and  even  those  who  think  him  guiltless  of  the 

charge  on  which  he  was  convicted  in  1814  must  feel  that  he  had 

his  own  imprudence  and  want  of  self-command  to  thank  for 

many  of  his  misfortunes. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son  Thomas  as  z  ith  earl 

(d.  1885),  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Douglas  (b.  1852)  as  12th  eari, 

a  distinguished  cavalry  ofl&cer  who  beomie  a  lieutenant-general 

in  X907. 

The  loth  isul'^Aulobufirapkyofa  Seaman  (2  vols.,  1860-1861),  the 
main  source  for  hit  Life  O869,  by  hit  ton  and  heir),  it  written  with 
tpirit,  but  it  wat  composed  at  the  end  of  hit  career  when  his  memory 
was  failing,  and  was  chiefly  executed  by  others.  He  also  wrote 
NoUs  on  Ike  Mineralogy,  Covemment  and  Condition  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands  (1851).  and  a  Narrative  of  Services  in  the  Liberation 
of  Chili,  Peru  and  Brazil  (16^8).  The  whole  ttory  of  his  trial  and  of 
tne  Stock  Exchange  fraud  lor  which  he  wat  condemned  has  been 
examined  by  Mr  J.  B.  Atlay  in  The  Trial  of  Lord  Cochrane  before 
Lord  EUenborough  (1897). 

DUNEDIN,  a  dty  of  New  Zealand,  capital  of  the  provindal 
district  of  Otago,  and  the  seat  of  a  bi^op,  in  Taicri  county. 
Pop.  (1906)  36,070;  including  suburbs,  56,020.  It  lies  15  m. 
from  the  open  sea,  at  the  head  of  Otago  harbour,  a  narrow  inlet 
(averaging  2  m.  in  width)  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  South 
Island.  The  situation  wis  chosen  on  the  consideration  of  this 
harbour  alone,  for  the  actual  site  offered  many  dlfliculties,  steep 
forest-dad  hills  rising  dose  to  the  sea,  and  rendering  reclamation 
necessary.  The  hilU  give  the  town  a  beautiful  appearance,  as 
the  forest  was  allowed  to  remain  dosely  embradng  it,  being 
preserved  in  the  public  ground  named  the  Town  Belt.  The 
prindpal  thoroughfare  is  comprised  in  Prince's  Street  and 
George  Street,  running  straight  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  passing 
through  the  Octagon,  which  is  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
prindpal  buildings.  From  these  streets  others  strike  at  right 
angles  down  to  Uie  harbour,  while  others  again  lead  obliquely 
up  towards  the  Belt,  beyond  which  are  extensive  suburbs. 
There  are  several  handsome  commercial  and  banking  houses. 

*  In  1878.  as  the  result  of  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1877,  a  grant  of  £5000  was  made 
to  the  then  Lord  Cochrane  "  in  respect  of  the  distinguished  lervicct 
of  hit  grandfather,  the  bte  earl  of  Dundonald." 
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The  town  hall,  Athenaeum  and  museum  are  noteworthy  bmldings, 
the  last  having  a  fine  biological  collection.  The  university, 
founded  in  1869,  built  mainly  of  basalt,  has  schools  of  arts, 
medicine,  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  It  is  in  reality  a  university 
college,  for  though  it  was  originally  intended  to  have  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees,  it  was  subsequently  affiliated  to  the  New 
Zealand  University.  The  churches  are  numerous  and  some  are 
particularly  handsome;  such  as  the  First  church,  which  over- 
looks the  harbour,  and  is  so  named  from  its  standing  on  the  site 
of  the  church  of  the  original  settlers;  St  Paul's,  Knox  church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Joseph.  Finally,  one 
of  the  most  striking  buildings  in  the  city  is  the  high  school  (1885) 
with  its  commanding  tower.  The  white  Oamaru  stone  is  com- 
monly used  in  these  buildings.  The  primary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  town  are  excellent,  and  there  is  a  small  training 
college  for  state  teachers.  Besides  the  Belt  there  are  several 
parks  and  reserves,  including  botanical  and  acclimatization 
gardens,  the  so-called  Ocean  Beach,  and  two  race-courses. 

Duncdin  is  connected  by  rail  with  Christchurch  northward 
and  Invercargill  southward,  with  numerous  branches.  Electric 
tramways  serve  the  principal  thoroughfares  and  suburbs.  The 
most  important  internal  industries  are  in  wool  and  frozen  meat. 
The  harbour  is  accessible,  owing  to  extensive  dredging,  to  vcsscb 
drawing  19  ft.,  at  high  tide;  and  Dunedin  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  coasting  services  of  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  Port 
Chalmers,  however  (9  m.  N.E.  by  rail)  though  incapacitated  by 
its  site  from  growing  into  a  large  town,  is  more  readily  accessible 
for  shipping,  and  has  extensive  piers  and  a  graving  dock. 
Dunedin  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  most  of 
its  numerous  suburbs  are  separate  municipalities. 
-  The  colony  of  Otago  (from  a  native  word  meaning  ochre, 
which  was  found  here  and  highly  prized  by  the  Maoris  as  a 
pigment  for  the  body  when  preparing  for  battle)  was  founded 
as  the  chief  town  of  the  Otago  settlement  by  settlers  sent  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  lay  association  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1848.  The  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  gold 
in  Otago  in  1861  and  the  following  years  brought  prosperity, 
a  great  "  rush  "  of  diggers  setting  in  from  Australia.  Gold- 
dredging,  in  the  hands  of  rich  companies,  remains  a  primary 
source  of  wealth  in  the  district/ 

DUNES,*  or  Dunkirk  Dunes,  Battle  of,  waJs  fought  near 
Dunkirk  on  the  34th  of  May  (3rd  of  June)  1658,  between  the 
French  and  English  army  under  the  comniand  of.  Marshal 
Turenne  and  the  Spamsh  army  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria  and 
the  prince  of  Condi.  The  severest  part  of  the  fighting  was  borne 
by  the  English  contingents  on  either  side.  Six  thousand  English 
infantry  under  General  Lockhart  were  sent  by  CromweU  to  join 
the  army  of  Turenne,  and  several  Royalist  corps  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)  served 
in  the  Spanish  forces.  Th^  object  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  re- 
lieve Dunkirk,  which  Turenne  was  besieging,  and  the  complete 
victory  of  the  French  and  English  caused  the  speedy  surrender 
of  the  fortress. 

f  DUNFERMUNB.  ALEXANDER  SETON,  xsT  Earl  ot  (c.  iSSS- 
1622),  was  the  fourth  son  of  George,  5th  Lord  Seton,  and  yoimger 
brother  of  Robert,  ist  earl  of  Winton.  He  was  sent  as  a  boy  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  College  with  a  view  to 
becoming  a  priest.  He  turned,  however,  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  after  some  years'  residence  In  France  was  called  to  the  bar 
about  1577.  He  was  suspected  of  Romanist  leanings  by  the 
officials  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  and  was  temporarily  deprived  of 
the  priory  of  Pluscardine,  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by 
his  god-mother.  Queen  Mary.  In  1583  he  accompanied  his 
father.  Lord  Seton,  on  an  embassy  to  Henry  III.  of  France. 
His  promotion  was  now  rapid:  he  was  made  extraordinary 
lord  of  session  in  1586  as  prior  of  Pluscardine,  ordinary  lord  of 
session  in  1588  as  lord  Urquhart,  judge  In  1593,  lord  president 
of  the  court  session  in  1598,  Baron  Fyvie  in  2597  and  chancellor 
in  1604.  In  1595  he  was  one  of  the  commission  formed  by 
James  VI.  to  control  the  royal  finance.  The  eight  commissioners 
were  known  from  their  number  as  the  Octavians,  and  were 
« For  the  word  "  dune  "  see  Down. 


relieved  of  their  functiooi  about  two  years  later.  Urquhart*s 
continued  influence  was,  however,  assured,  in  spite  of  the 
animosity  of  the  kirk,  by  his  appointment  as  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh  of  nine  successive  years.  He  showed  considerable 
independence  in  his  relations  with  James  VI.,  and  dissuaded  him 
from  his  intention  of  forming  a  standing  army  in  readiness  to 
enforce  his  claims  to  the  English  crown.  He  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  after 
the  king's  departure  for  England,  and  arranged  the  detail  of 
the  union  between  Scotland  and  England.  He  became  chancellor 
of  Scotland  in  1604,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  1605  he  was  created 
earl  of  Dunfermline.  He  died  at  Pinkie  House,  near  Musselbur^, 
on  the  i6th  of  June  1622. 

His  son  Charles,  2nd  earl  of  Dunfermline  (c.  1608-1673), 
was  the  offspring  of  his  third  marriage  with  Margaret  Hay, 
sister  of  John,  ist  cari  of  Twecddale.  He  signed  the  National 
Covenant  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
but  as  one  of  the  "  Engagers  "  of  1648  he  was  prevented  from 
holding  any  pubh'c  office,  and  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
he  joine^  Charles  II.  on  the  continent.  He  was  made  privy 
councillor  at  the  Restoration,  extraordinary  lord  of  session  and 
lord  of  the  articles  in  1667,  and  in  167 1  lord  privy  seaL  He  died 
in  May  1672.  The  earldom  was  then  held  successively  by  his 
sons  /Qexander  (d.  1675)  and  James;  but  at  the  latter's  death, 
at  St  Germains  on  the  26th  of  December  1694,  the  title  became 
extinct.  .  ^ 

See  G.  Seton,  Memoir  of  Alex..  Seton,  first  Earl  of  Dumfermlimt 
(1883) ;  and  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  Scots  Peerage,  voL  ii.  (1906,  edited 
by  Sir  J.  B.  Paul). 

DUNFERMLINB,  JAMBS  ABBRCROMBY.  ist  Baron  (177^ 
1858),  third  son  of  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  was  bom 
on  the  7th  of  November  1776.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1801,  and  became  a  commissioner  in  bankruptcy, 
and  subsequently  steward  for  the  estates  of  the  sth  duke  of 
Devonshire.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  member  of  paiiiamcnt  for 
the  borough  of  Midhurst,  and  in  18x2  was  returned  for  Caloe 
by  the  influence  of  the  3rd  marqueas  of  Lansdowne.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  Whigs,  but  his  chief  interest  was.  reserved  for 
Scottish  questions,  and  on  two  occasions  he  sou^t  to  change 
the  method  of  electing  representatives  to  parliament  for  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  When  the  Whigs  under  George  Canning 
came  into  power  in  1827,  Abercfomby  was  made  judge-advocate- 
general,  and  became  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  of  Scotlaad 
in  1830,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament.  This  office 
was  abolished  in  1832,  and  Abercromby  received  a  pension  of 
£2000  a  year,  and  was  sent  as  member  for  Edinburgh  to  the 
reformed  parliament.  After  being  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  office  of  speaker  he  joined  the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  in 
1834  as  master  of  the  mint.  Again  a  candidate  for  the  qxaker- 
shrp  in  the  new  parliament  of  1835,  Abercromby  was^dccted  to 
this  office  after  an  exceptionally  keen  oxitest  by  a  majority  <tf 
ten  votes.  As  speaker  he  was  not  very  successful  in  quelliDg 
disorder,  but  he  introduced  several  important  reforms  in  the 
management  of  private  bills.  Resigning  his  office  in  May  1839 
he  was  created  Baron  Dunfermline  of  Dunfermline,  and  granted 
a  pension  of  £4000  a  year.  He  continued  his  interest  in  the  aflain 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
Industrial  school.  He  died  at  Colinton  House,  Midlothian,  on 
the  Z7th  of  April  1858,  and  WSis  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
only  son,  Ralph.  His  wife  was  Marianne,  daughter  of  Egcrton 
Leigh  of  West  Hall,  High  Leigh,  Cheshire.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
his  father,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  which  was  published  after  hts 

death  (Edinburgh,  1861). 

.  See  Spencer  Walpole,  History  ofEneland  (London,  iSffo):  CrefSie 
Memoirs,  edited  by  H.  Reeve  (London,  1896);  Lord  CocLburnt 
Journal  (Edinburgh,  1874). 

DUNFERMUNB  (GaeUc,  "  the  fort  on  the  crooked  Unn"). « 
royal,  munldpal  and  police  burgh  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Pop* 
(1891)  22,157;  (1901)  25,250.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground  5  B. 
from  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  two  sutions  on  the 
North  British  railway — Lower  Dunfermline  16)  m.,  and  Upper 
Dunfermline  19^  m.  N.W.  of  Edinburgh,  via  the  Forth  Bridge- 
The  town  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  Pittaicxieff  (Uea, 
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«  deep,  picturesque  and  tortuous  ravine,  from  which  the  town 
derives  iu  name  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  Lyne  Burn. 

The  history  of  Dunfermline  goes  back  to  a  remote  period,  for 
the  early  Celtic  monks  known  as  Culdees  had  an  establishment 
here;  but  its  fame  and  prosperity  date  from  the  marriage  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  queen  Margaret,  which  was  solemnized 
in  the  town  in  1070.  The  king  then  lived  in  a  tower  on  a  mound 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  glen.  A  fragment  of  this  castle 
still  cxisU  in  Pittencrieff  Park,  a  little  west  of  the  later  palace. 
Under  the  influence  of  Queen  Margaret  in  107  5  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  the  Benedictine  priory,  which  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  abbey  by  David  I.  Robert  Bruce  gave  the  town  its  charter 
in  X323,  though  in  his  Fife:  Pictorial  and  Historical  (ii.  323), 
A.  H.  Millar  contends  that  till  the  confirming  charter  of  James  Vl. 
(1588)  all  burghal  privileges  were  granted  by  the  abbots. 

In  the  1 8th  century  Dunfermline  impressed  Daniel  Defoe  as 
showing  the  "  full  perfection  of  decay,"  but  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  proq>erous  towns  in  Scotknd.  Its  staple  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  table  linen.  The  weaving  of  damask  was  intro- 
duced in  17 18  by  James  Blake,  who  had  learned  the  secret  of  the 
process  in  the  workshops  at  Drumsheugh  near  Edinburgh,  to 
which  he  gained  admittance  by  feigning  idiocy;  and  since  that 
date  the  linen  trade  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  much 
of  the  success  being  due  to  the  beautiful  designs  produced  by 
the  manufacturers.  Among  other  industries  that  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  are  dyeing  and  bleaching, 
brass  and  iron  founding,  tanning,  machine-making,  brewing  and 
distilling,  milling,  rope-making  and  the  making  of  soap  and 
candlcs.while  the  collieries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  numerous 
and  flourishing. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  public  buildings.  Besides  the 
New  Abbey  church,  the  United  Free  church  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  founded  by  Ralph  Erskine,  and  the  Gillespie  church, 
named  after  Thomas  Gillespie  (i  708-1 774),  another  leader  of 
the  Secession  movement,  possess  some  historical  importance. 
Erskine  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  front  of  his  church  and  a 
sarcophagus  over  his  grave  in  the  abbey  churchyard;  Gillespie 
by  a  marble  tablet  on  the  wall  above  his  resting-place  within  the 
abbey.  The  Corporation  buildings,  a  blend  of  the  Scots  Baronial 
and  French  Gothic  styles,  contain  busts  of  several  Scottish 
sovereigns  a  statue  of  Robert  Bums,  and  Sir  Noel  Paton's 
painting  of  the  ''  Spirit  of  Religion."  Other  structures  are  the 
County  buildings,  the  Public,  St  Margaret's,  Music  and  Carnegie 
halls,  the  last  in  the  Tudor  style,  Carnegie  public  baths,  high 
school  (founded  in  1560),  school  of  science  and  art,  and  two 
hospitals.  Several  distinguished  men  have  been  associated  with 
Dunfermline.  Robert  Henryson(i43o-i  506),  the  poet,  was  long 
one  of  its  schoolmasters.  John  Row  (i  568-1646),  the  Church 
historian,  held  the  living  of  Camock,  3  m.  to  the  £.,  and  David 
Ferguson  (d.  1598)  who  made  the  first  collection  of  Scottish 
proverbs  (not  published  till  1641),  was  parish  minister;  Robert 
Gilfillan  (1798-1850),  the  poet,  and  Sir  Joseph  Noel  Paton  (1821- 
1901),  painter  and  poet — whose  father  was  a  designer  of  patterns 
for  the  damask  trade — were  all  bom  here. :  Andrew  Carnegie 
(b.  1837),  however,  is  in  a  sense  the  most  celebrated  of  aU  her  sons, 
as  he  is  certainly  her  greatest  benefactor.  He  gave  to  his  birth- 
place the  free  library  and  public  baths,  and,  in  X903,  the  estate  of 
Pittencrieff  Park  and  Glen,  rich  in  historical  associations  as  well 
as  natural  charm,  tc^ther  with  bonds  yielding  £25,000  a  year, 
in  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  the  park,  the  support  of  a  theatre 
for  the  production  of  plays  of  the  highest  merit,  the  periodical 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  science,  the  promotion  of  horti- 
culture among  the  working  classes  and  the  encouragement  of 
technical  education  in  the  district.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  baih'es  and  council,  and,  with  Stirling,  Culross,  Inver- 
keithing  and  Quecnsferry  (the  Stirling  group),  combines  in 
returning  a  member  to  parUament. 

Dunfermline  Abbey  is  one  of  the  most  important  remains  in 
Scotland.  Excepting  lona  it  has  received  more  of  Caledonia's 
royal  dead  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom.  Within  its 
precincts  were  buried  Queen  Margaret  and  Malcolm  Canmore; 
their  sons  Edgar  and  Alexander  I.,  with  his  queen;  David  I.  and 


his  two  queens;  Malcolm  IV.;  Alexander' m.,  with  his  first 
wife  and  their  sons  David  and  Alexander;  Robert  Bra9e,  with 
his  queen  Elizabeth  and  their  daughter  Matilda;  and  Annabclla 
Drummond,  wife  of  Robert  III.  and  mother  of  James  I.  Bruce 's 
heart  rests  in  Melrose,  but  his  bones  lie  in  Dunfermline  Abbey, 
where  (after  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  in  1818)  they  were 
reinterred  with  fitting  pomp  below  the  pulpit  of  the  New  church. 
In  189X  the  pulpit  was  moved  back  and  a  monumental  brass 
inserted  in  the  floor  to  indicate  the  royal  vault.  The  tomb  of  St 
Margaret  and  Malcolm,  within  the  ruined  walls  of  the  Lady 
chapel,  was  restored  and  enclosed  by  command  of  (^ueen  Victoria. 
During  the  winter  of  1303  the  court  of  Edward  I.  was  held  in  the' 
abbey,  and  on  his  departure  next  year  most  of  the  buildings  were 
burned.  When  the  Reformers  attacked  the  abbey  church  in 
March  2560,  they  spared  the  nave,  which  served  as  the  parish 
church  till  the  19th  century,  and  now  forms  the  vestibule  of  the 
New  church.  Tliis  edifice,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  opened  for 
public  worship  in  1821,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  chancel 
and  transepts,  though  differing  in  style  and  proportions  from  the 
original  structure.  The  old  building  was  a  fijae  example  of  simple 
and  massive  Norman,  as  the  nave  testifies,  and  has  a  beautiful 
doorway  in  its  west  front.  Another  rich  Norman  doorway  was 
exposed  in  the  south  waU  in  1903,  when  masons  were  cutting  a 
site  for  the  memorial  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  South 
African  War.  A  new  site  was  found  for  this  monument  in  order 
that  the  andent  and  beautiful  entrance  might  be  preserved. 
The  venerable  structure  is  maintained  by  the  commissioners  of 
woods  and  forests,  and  private  mtmificence  has  provided  several 
stained-glass  windows.  Of  the  monastery  there  still  remains  the 
south  wadl  of  the  refectory,  with  a  fine  window.  The  palace,  a 
favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  kings,  occupying  a  picturesque 
position  near  the  ravine,  was  of  considerable  size,  judging  from 
the  south-west  wall»  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  it.  Here  James  IV., 
James  V.  and  James  VI.  spent  much  of  their  time,  and  within  its 
walls  were  bora  three  of  James  VI.'s  children — Charles  I.,  Robert 
and  Elizabeth.  After  Charles  I.  was  crowned  he  paid  a  short 
visit  to  his  birthplace,  but  the  last  royal  tenant  of  the  palace  was 
Charles  ir.,  who  occupied  it  just  before  the  battle  of  Pitreavie 
(20th  of  July  1650),  which  took  place  3  m.  to  the  south-west,  and 
here  also  he  signed  the  National  League  and  Covenant. 

See  A.  H.  Millar'r  Ft/«;  Pidorial  and  Historical  (2  vols..  1895): 
and  Sheriff  iEneas  Mackay't  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross  (1896). 

Il^UNOAimON,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the 
east  parUamentary  division,  on  an  acclivity  8  m.  W.  of  the  south- 
western shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
3694.  It  is  103  m.  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  and  a  branch  line  runs  thence  to  Cookstown.  The  only 
public  buildings  of  note  are  the  parish  church,  with  an  octagonal 
spire,  and  a  royal  school  founded  in  1614  and  settled  in  new 
buildings  at  the-^nd  of  the  x8th  century;  it  is  now  managed  by 
the  county  Protestant  Board  of  Education.  Linens,  musDn  and 
coarse  earthenware  are  manufactured,  tanning  is  prosecuted,  and 
there  is  trade  in  com  and  timber.  The  early  history  of  the  place 
is  identified  with  the  once  powerful  family  of  the  O'Neills,  whose 
chief  residence  was  here,  and  a  large  rath  or  earthwork  north  of 
the  town  was  the  scene  of  the  inauguration  of  their  chiefs,  but 
of  the  castle  and  abbey  founded  by  this  family  there  are  no 
remains.  In  Dungannon  the  independence  of  the  Irish  pariia- 
ment  (to  which  the  town  returned  two  members)  was^proclaimed 
in  1782.  The  town  was  formerly  corporate,  and  was  a  parlia- 
mentary borough  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment until  1885. 

DUNGARPUR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana 
agency,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Rajputana.  A  large  portion  is 
hilly,  and  inhabited  by  Bhils.  Its  area  is  1447  »)-  m.  In  1901 
the  total  population  was  100,103,  showing  an  increase  of  3% 
in  the  decade.  The  revenue  is  £15.100,  and  the  tribute  £2276. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  at  Baneswar.  Kherwara  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mewar  Bhil  corps. 

The  chiefs  of  Dungarpur,  who  bear  the  title  of  maharawal, 
arc  descended  from  Mahup,  eldest  son  of  Karan  Singh,  chief  of 
Mewar  in  the  1 2th  century,  and  claim  the  honours  of  the  elder  line 
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of  Mewar.  Mahup,  disinherited  by  his  father,  took  refuge  with  his 
mother's  family,  the  Chauhans  of  Bagar,  and  made  himself 
master  of  that  country  at  the  expense  of  the  BhU  chieCs.  The 
town  of  Dungarpur  (pop.  6094  in  1901),  the  capital  of  the  state, 
was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  by  his 
descendant  Rawal  Bir  Singh,  who  named  it  after  Dungaxia,  an 
independent  Bhil  chieftain  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassin- 
ated. After  the  death  of  Rawal  Udai  Singh  of  Bagar  at  the  battle 
of  Khanua  in  1527,  his  territories  were  divided  into  the  states 
of  Dungarpur  and  Banswara,  the  name  of  Bagar  being  still  often 
applied  to  the  tract  covered  by  these  states.  Dungarpur  fell 
under  the  sway  of  the  Moguls  and  Mahrattas  in  turn,  and  was 
taken  imder  British  protection  by  treaty  in  x8i8. 

DUNGARVAN.  a  market  town  and  seaport  of  Co.  Waterford, 
Ireland,  in  the  west  parliamentary  division^  28I  m.  W.S.W. 
from  Waterford  by  the  Waterford  and  Mallow  branch  of  the 
Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  4850.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  coast,  on  the  Bay  of 
Dungarvan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  CoDigan,  which  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  The 
eastern  suburb  is  called  Abbcyside,  where  the  remains  of  an 
andent  keep,  erected  by  the  M'Graths,  still  exist*  together 
with  portions  of  an  Augustinian  friary,  founded  by  the  same 
family  in  the  14th  century  and  incorporated  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  In  the  main  portion  of  the  town  a  part  of  the 
keep  of  a  castle  of  King  John  remains.  Brewing  is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  woollen  mills. .  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  produce.  Dungarvan  was  incorporated  in  the  15th 
century,  was  represented  by  two  members  in  the  Irish  parliament 
until  the  Union,  and  returned  a  member  to  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment until  1885.  It  was  fortified  with  walls  by  John  when  the 
castle  was  built.  A  story  is  told  that  CromwcU  spared  the  town 
from  bombardment  owing  to  the  wit  of  a  woman  who  drank 
his  health  at  the  town-gate. 

>  DUNGENES8,  a  promontory  of  the  south  coast  of  England, 
in  the  south  of  Kent,  near  the  town  of  Lydd.  It  is  a  low-lying 
broad  bank  of  shingle,  forming  the  seaward  apex  of  the  great 
level  of  the  Romney  Marshes.  Its  seaward  accretion  is  estimated 
at  6  ft.  annually.  Its  formation  is  characteristic,  consisting  of 
a  scries  of  ridges  forming  a  succession  of  curves  from  a  common 
centre.  It  is  imique,  however,  among  the  great  promontories  of 
the  south  coast  of  England,  the  accretion  of  gravel  banks  falling 
into  deep  water  contrasting  with  the  cliff-bound  headlands  of 
the  North  Foreland,  Bcachy  Head  and  the  Lizard,  and  with  the 
low  eroded  Sclscy  Bill,  off  which  the  sea  is  shallow.  A  light- 
house (50°  55'  N.,  o"  58'  E.)  stands  on  the  ness,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks,  and  has  been  lighted  since  the 
time  of  James  I.  There  are  also  here  Lloyds'  signalling  station, 
coast-guard  stations,  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Sotith- 
Eastern  &  Chatham  railway. 

The  name  Dungcncss  has  also  been  applied  elsewhere;  thus  the 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  Magellan  Strait 
is  so  called,  and  there  is  a  town  of  Dungeness  near  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Washington,  U.S.A.  (Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca). 

DUNGEON,  the  prison  in  a  castle  keep,  so  called  because  the 
Norman  name  for  the  latter  is  donjon  iq.v.),  and  the  dungeons  or 
prisons  (^.9.)  are  generally  in  its  lowest  »torey.    (See  Keep.) 

DUNKELD.  a  town  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tay,  15)  m.  N.W.  of  Perth  by  the  Highland  railway. 
Pop.  ( 1 90 1 )  586.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches 
which  was  designed  by  Thomas  Telford  in  1805  and  opened  in 
1 80S.  The  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  trees,  and  thp  noble 
sweep  of  the  Tay,  the  effectively  situated  bridge,  the  magnificent 
grounds  of  Dunkcld  House,  and  the  protecting  mountains  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  very  romantic  appearance.  The  town  hall  is  the 
principal  modern  building,  and  the  fountain  erected  in  Market 
Square  to  the  memory  of  the  6th  duke  of  Atholl  (d.x864)  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  cross. 

As  early  as  729 — some  authorities  fix  the  date  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before — the  Culdecs  possessed  a  monastery  at 
Dunkcld,  which  was  converted  into  a  cathedral  by  David  I.  in 
1137.    This  structure  stood  until  the  Reformation,  when  it 


was  unroofed  and  suffered  to  fall  into  mm. 
consists  of  the  nave  (120  ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide,  40  ft.  hi^),  u^js 
(i3  ft.  wide),  choir,  chapter-house  and  tower.  Tlie  ntve  ■  tjc 
most  beautiful  portion.  The  P<nnted  arches  rest  mptm  pilks. 
posstUy  Norman,  and  above  them,  below  the  Dcoocaxed  otn- 
story  windows,  is  a  scries  of  semicircular  arcnes  with  flanboyxi : 
tracery,  a  remarkable  feature.  Tlie  choir,  founded  by  Bijsu^ 
William  Sinclair  (d.  1337),  has  been  repaired,  and  serines  as  '^ 
parish  church,  a  blue  marble sbb  in  the  floor  marking  Uk  faesbcf  .• 
grave.  The  chapter-hoiise,  adjoining  the  cboir,  mss  beJi  I7 
Bish(^  Thomas  Lauder  (X395-X481)  in  X469,  axtd  tlK  \i-* 
beneath  is  the  burial-place  of  the  AtboU  Mumys.  Laadci^ 
began  the  tower,  completed  in  x  50X .  In  the  pordi  of  tfar  chur^ 
is  the  most  interesting  of  the  extant  old  toinb8»  maieiy.  ux 
recumbent  effigy  of  Alexander  Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  B*Ac± 
(i343''X405;  the  inscription  refers  his  death  to  139^  bet  wi 
is  said  to  be  an  error).  The  most  famous  of  the  yi«<fc«f«  V2» 
Gavin  Douglas  (X474-X5a3),  translator  of  the  Aerneid^  One^:  '^ 
most  heroic  exploits  in  the  annals  of  warfare  is  associated  *.'^ 
the  cathedral.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  KiDiecmBkie  {i^  , 
the  Cameronian  regiment,  enrdled  in  the  same  year  (af  tervzr^ 
the  a6th  Foot),  was  despatched  to  hold  Dunkcld  (wior  to  ar:t±r> 
invasion  of  the  Highlands.  It  was  under  the  cotnxnand  dCc^-d 
William  Cleland  (b.  x66i),  a  poet  of  some  merit.  On  the  i^  : 
August  a  force  of  5000  Highlanders  suddenly  appearii^  Ckkr : 
posted  his  men  in  the  church  and  behind  the  wall  of  t^  ear  ■ 
Atholi's  mansion.  Still  flushed  with  their  victory  nnder  Dcr  ' . 
and  animated  by  bitterest  hatred  of  their  Whigsamore  foe  ::: 
Highlanders  assaulted  the  position  of  the  Covenanters,  who  vc-: 
X200  strong,  with  the  most  desperate  valour.  Sostairei  1 
their  enthusiasm,  however,  the  recruits  diqilayed  equal  cdto- 
and,  at  the  end  of  four  houxs'  stubborn  fighting,  thar  deir-  ^ 
was  still  intact.  Fearing  lest  victory,  even  if  won,  isigfe  :« 
purchased  too  dearly,  the  Highlanders  gradually  wtthdrsv 
While  leading  a  sortie  Cleland  was  shot  dead,  and  was  barkc  b 
the  churchyard. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  Dunkeld  House,  a  seat  of  ^e  d^l.- 
of  Atholl,  the  grounds  of  which  are  estimated  to  ooDtais  53  & 
of  walks  and  30  m.  of  drives.  On  the  lawn  iMar  the  cathedra, 
stand  two  of  the  earliest  larches  grown  in  Great  Britaia,  kaTsri 
been  introduced  from  Tirol  by  the  and  duke  in  X73S.  The  m'^ 
duke  planted  several  square  miles  of  the  estate  with  this  tzec. 
of  which  he  had  made  a  special  study. 

A  mile  south  of  Dunkeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay.  is  !^ 
village  of  Bimam  (pop.  389),  where  Sir  John  EvcrettHSl^ 
the  painter,  made  his  siunmer  residence.    It  lies  at  the  fou 
Bimam  Hill  (X334  ft.),  once  covered  with  a  royal  focest  iHr 
has  been  partly  rephiced  by  plantations.    The  oak  aad  sycae*.-- 
in  front  of  Bimam  House,  the  famed  twin  trees  of 
believed  to  be  more  than  xooo  years  old,  and  to  be  the 
of  the  wood  of  Bimam  which  Shakespeare  immoctalizec 
Macbeth.    The  Pass  of  Bimam,  where  the  river  narrows,  was  *> 
path  usually  taken  by  the  Highlanders  in  their  forays.    la  i> 
vidnity  are  the  castles  of  Murthly,  one  a  Boodem  *»*«■»«?«  iz.  d*. 
Elizabethan  style,  eretted  about  1838  from  dcsgns  by  J-zr-. 
Gillespie  Graham  (X777-X8SS),  and  the  other  the  old  castk.  >. 
occupied,  which  was  occasionally  used  as  a  hunting-lodte  b*  -^ 
Scottish   kings. 

At  Little  Dunkdd,  almost  opposite  to  Doakdd.  the  1t^ 
joins  the  Tay,  after  a  run  of  xx  m.  from  itssoorce  ia  I. 
Freuchie.    It  is  celebrated  for  its  falls  about  a  m.  from  tht  ae-.-  ■ 
The  upper  fall  is  known  as  the  Rumbling  Bridge  tnax  thr  -. 
that  the  stream  pours  with  a  rumbling  noise  throagh  a  en* 
narrow  gorge  in  which  a  huge  fallen  rock  has  becnese  «r>^x^ 
forming  a  rude  bridge  or  arch.    Inver,  near  the  iDoatk  of  r 
Bran,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  two  famous  fiddlcts,  Nie^  Ct  * 
(x 7 37-1807)  and  his  son  Nathaniel  (i 766-1851). 

DUNKIRK  (Fr.  Dunkerque),  a  seaport  of  aortbera  F.-^-^ 
capital  of  an  arrondisscment  in  the  department  of  K^nd.  cs  - 
Straits  of  Dover,  S3  m.  N.W.  of  Lille  on  the  Kortben  n  « •  * 
Pop.  (1906)  35,767.  Dunkirk  is  situated  tn  the  tow  bat  icrr . 
dbtrict  of  the  Wateringues.    It  lies,  amidst  a  network  of 
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Immediately  to  the  west  and  south  of  its  port,  which  disputes 
ii'ith  Bordeaux  the  rank  of  third  in  importance  in  France.  The 
populous  suburbs  of  Roscndael  and  St  Pol-sur-Mer  lie  respectively 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  town;  to  the  north-east  is  the 
txatfaing  resort  of  Malo-les-Bains.  The  streets  of  Dunkirk  are 
iiride  and  well  paved,  the  chief  of  them  converging  to  the  square 
named  after  Jean  Bart  (born  at  Dunkirk  in  xtii^i),  whose  statue 
i>y  David  d'Angers  sunds  at  its  centre.  Qose  to  the  Place  Jean 
Bart  rises  the  belfry  (290  ft.  high)  which  contains  a  fine  peal  of 
>ells  and  also  serves  as  a  signaUing  tower.  It  was  once  the 
K'estem  tower  of  the  church  of  St  Eloi,  from  which  it  is  now 
«parated  by  a  street.  St  Eloi,  erected  about  1560  in  the 
3othic  style,  was  deprived  of  its  first  two  bays  in  the  z8th 
rentury;  the  present  facade  dates  from  1889.  The  chapel  of 
Votre-Dame  dcs  Dunes  possesses  a  small  image,  which  is  the 
)bjcct  of  a  well-known  pilgrimage.  The  chief  civil  buildings  are 
I  large  Chamber  of  Commerce,  including  the  customs  and  port 
icrviccs,  and  a  fine  modern  town  hall.  Dunkirk  is  the  seat 
)f  a  sut>-pre(ect;  its  public  institutions  include  -tribunals  of 
list  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators, 
in  exchange,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  a  communal 
rollcge;  and  it  has  a  school  of  drawing,  architecture  and  music, 
1  library  and  a  rich  museum  of  paintings.  Dunkirk  forms  with 
3ergues,  Bourbourg  and  Gravelincs  a  group  of  fortresses  enclosed 
>y  iQUDdalions  and  canals.  A  chain  of  forts  to  the  eastward  is 
ksigncd  to  facilitate  the  deployment  of  an  army,  concentrated 
ftithin  ihe  fortified  region,  towards  the  Belgian  frontier. 

The  harbour  of  Dunkirk  (see  Dock)  is  approached  by  a  fine 
laiura!  roadstead  entered  on  the  east  and  west,  and  protected 
>n  ihe  north  by  sand-banks.  From  the  roadstead,  entrance  is 
>y  a  channel  into  the  outer  harbour,  which  communicates  with 
«ven  floating  basins  about  1x5  acres  in  area  and  is  acces^ble  to 
he  largest  vessels.  The  port  is  provided  with  four  dry  docks  and 
i  gridiron,  and  its  quays  exceed  5  m.  in  length.  Its  conunerce 
s  much  facilitated  by  the  system  of  canals  which  bring  it  into 
u>mmunlcation  with  Bel^um,  the  coal-biasins  of  Nord  and  Pas- 
leCalais,  the  rich  agricultural  regions  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
Lnd  the  industrial  towns  of  Lille,  Armentidres,  Roubaix,  Tour- 
oing,  Valenciennes,  &c.  The  roadstead  is  indicated  by  light- 
hips  and  the  entrance  channel  to  the  port  by  a  lighthouse 
vhich,  at  an  altitude  of  193  ft.,  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  19  m. 

Dunkirk  annually  despatches  a  fleet  to  the  Icelandic  cod- 
bhcries,  and  takes  part  in  the  herring  and  other  fisheries.  It 
inports  great  quantities  of  wool  from  the  Argentine  and  Australia, 
md  is  in  regular  communication  with  New  York,  London  and 
he  chief  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil  and  the  far  East, 
besides  wool,  leading  imports  are  jute,  cotton,  flax,  timber, 
jetroleum,  coal,  pitch,  wine,  cereaJs,  oil-seeds  and  oil-cake, 
lit  rate  of  soda  and  other  chemical  products,  and  xhetals.  The 
irindpal  exports  are  sugar,  coal,  cereals,  wool,  forage,  cement^ 
;halk,  phosphates,  iron  and  steel,  tools  and  metal-goods,  thread 
md  vegetables.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  for 
hcyearsi9Oi-Z905  was  £23,926,000  (£22,287,000  for  1896-1900), 
>f  exports  £6^69,000  (£4w|8x  ,oop  for  1896-1900).  The  industries 
ndude  the  spinning  of  jute,  flax,  hemp  and  cotton,  iron-founding, 
brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  fi^^ing-nets,  sail- 
Joth,  sacks,  casks,  and  soap.  There  are  also  saw-and  flour-mills, 
Mroleum  refineries  and  oil-works.  Ship-building  is  carried  on, 
ind  the  preparation  of  fish  and  cod-liver  oil  occupies  many  hands. 

Dunkirk  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  chapel  founded  by 
>t  Eloi  in  the  7th  century,  round  which  a  small  village  speedily 
prang  up.  In  the  xoth  ccntuxy  it  was  fortified  by  Baldwin  III., 
mint  of  Flanders;  together  with  that  province  it  passed 
fucccssively  to  Burgundy,  Austria  and  Spain.  In  the  1 5th,  z6th 
tad  Z7th  centurio  its  possession  was  disputed  by  French  and 
>paniards.  In  1658  Turenne's  victory  of  the  Dunes  {q.v.)  gave 
t  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  it  was  ceded  to  England. 
Uter  the  Restoration,  Charles  11.,  being  in  money  difficulties, 
iokl  it  to  the  French  king  Louis  XIV.,  who  fortified  it.  By  the 
ttms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (17x3)  the  fortifications  were 
iemolisbed  and  its  harbour  filled  up,  a  sacrifice  demanded  by 
pTi^%rxA  owing  to  the  damage  iafliaed  on  her  shipping  by  Jean 


Bart  and  other  corsairs  of  the  port.  In  1793  it  was  besieged  by 
the  English  under  Frederick  Augustus,  duke  of  York,  who  was 
compelled  to  retire  after  the  defeat  of  Hondschoote. 

See  A.  de  St  Leger,  La  Flandre  maritime  a  Dmthergue  (Paris,  1900). 

DUNiCIRK*  a  city  and  a  port  of  entry  of  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  40  m.  S.W. 
of  Buffalo.  Fop.  (1890)  94x6;  (1900)  ix,6i6,  of  whom  3338 
were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  x7,22i.  The  dty  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Dunkirk, 
Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburg  railways,  by  the  electric  line  of 
the  Buffalo  &  Lake  Erie  Traction  Co.,  and  by  several  lines  of 
freight  and  passenger  steamships.  Dunkirk  is  attractively 
situated  high  above  the  lake,  and  has  several  parks,  including 
Point  Gratiot  and  Washington;  in  the  dty  are  the  Dunkirk 
free  library,  the  Brooks  Memorial  hospital  (z89x),  and  St  Mary's 
academy.  The  dty  lies  in  an  agricultunil  and  grape-growing 
region,  and  has  a  fine  harbour  and  an  extensive  lake  trade;  the 
manufactures  include  locomotives,  radiators,  lumber,  springs, 
shirts,  axes,  wagons,  steel,  silk  gloves  and  concrete  blocks.  The 
value  of  factory  products  incieased  from  $5,225,996  in  1900  to 
$9,909,260  in  1905,  or  89*6%.  Large  numbers  of  food-fish 
are  caught  in  the  lake.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates 
the  water  works  and  the  electric  h'ghting  plant.  Dunkirk  was 
first  settled  about  1805.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1837, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1880. 

DUNLOP.  JOHN  COUN  (1785-1842),  Scottish  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  December  X785.  In  x8i6  he  became 
sheriff  of  Renfremhire,  and  retained  this  office  until  his  death 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th  of  January  (according  to  others,  in 
February)  1842.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which 
will  always  hold  an  honourable  place  in  English  literature,  is  his 
History  of  Fiction  (18x4;  new  edition,  x888,  with  notes  by  H. 
Wilson,  in  Bohn's  '*  Standard  Library  ")•  In  spite  of  the  somewhat 
contemptuous  notices  in  Blackwood* s  MagaUne  (September  1824) 
and  the  Quarterly  Review  (July  18x5),  it  may  be  pronounced 
the  best  book  on  the  subject  in  English.  F.  Liebrecht,  by  whom 
it  was  translated  into  German  (xSsx)  with  valuable  notes, 
describes  it  as  the  only  work  of  its  kind.  Dunlop  was  also  the 
author  of  A  History  of  Roman  Literature  (X823-X828),  and  of 
Memoirs  of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II, 

(1834). 

DUNlfORB,  a  borough  of  Lackawanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  adjoining  Scranton  on  the  N.K  and  about  20  m.  N.E. 
of  Wilkesbarre.  Pop.  (1890)  83x5;  (xgoo)  12,583,  of  whom 
3103  were  foreign-bora;  (x9xo  census)  X7»6x5.  It  is  served 
by  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  the 
Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  Valley  (electric)  railways.  Its  chief 
industry  is  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal;  the  principal  estab- 
lishments are  railway  repair  shops,  which  in  X905  gave  employ- 
ment to  48-9%  of  all  wage-eamers  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
Among  the  borough's  manufactures  are  stoves  and  furnaces, 
malt  liquors  and  silk.  Dunmore  is  the  seat  of  the  state  oral 
school  for  the  deaf.  The  town  was  first  settled  in  1783  and  was 
incorporated  in  1862.  Its  growth  was  accelerated  by  the 
establishment  here,  in  1863,  of  the  shops  of  the  railway  from 
Pittston  to  Hawlcy  built  in  X849-X850  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company.  Dunmore  became  a  station  of  the  Scranton  post 
office  in  1902. 

DUNMOW  (properly  GszAt  Dunmow),  a  market  town  in  the 
Epping  (W.)  parUamentary  division  of  Essex,  EngUind,  on  the 
river  Chelmer,  40  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  London  on  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2704.  The  church  of  St 
Mary  is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  The  town  was  corporate 
from  the  i6th  century  until  x886.  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered.  Two  miles  E.  is  the  village  of  Little  Dumuow, 
formerly  Uie  seat  of  a  priory,  remarkable  for  the  custom  of 
presenting  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  couple  who  could  give  proof 
that  they  had  spent  the  first  year  of  married  life  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  had  never  at  any  moment  wished  they  had 
tarried.  In  place  of  the  monastic  judicature  a  jury  of  six 
bachelon  and  six  maidens  appear  in  the  x6th  century.    A 
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rhyming  oath,  quoted  by  Fuller,  was  taken.  The  institution  of  this 
strange  matrimonial  prize — ^which  had  its  parallel  at  Whicha- 
noure  (or  Wichnor)  in  Staffordshire,  at  St  Moleine  in  Brittany, 
and  apparently  also  at  Vienna— appears  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  John.  The  first  instance  of  its  award  recorded  is  in  144$, 
and  there  are  a  few  others.  But  there  are  references  which 
suggest  its  previous  award  in  Piers  PUnoman  and  Chaucer.  The 
Chaucerian  couplet  conveys  the  idea  of  an  award  to  a  patient 
husband,  without  reference  to  the  wife.  A  revival  of  the  custom 
was  effected  in  1855  by  Hairiaon  Ainswortb,  author  of  the 
novel  The  Flitch  of  BacoHt  but  the  scene  of  the  ceremony  was 
transferred  to  the  town  hall  of  Great  Dunmow.  It  has  since 
been  maintained  in  altered  form.  (For  details  see  Chambers's 
Booh  of  Days,  iL  748^751;  and  W.  Andrews,  History  of  the 
Dunmow  Flitch  of  Bacon  Customs,  1877.)  Qose  to  Little  Dunmow 
is  Felsted  (q.v.)  or  Felstead;  and  Easton  Lodge  (with  a  railway 
station),  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

DUNNE,  FINLBY  PETER  (1867-  ),  American  journalist 
and  humorist,  was  bom,  of  Irish  descent,  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
on  the  xoth  of  July  .1867.  After  a  public  school  education  he 
became  a  newspaper  reporter  (1885);  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times  (1891-1892),  a  member  of  the  editorid  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  and  of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald 
(1892-1897),  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  (1897-1900).. 
In  1900  he  removed  to  New  York  dty.  Although  for  several 
years  he  had  been  contributing  humorous  sketches  in  Irish 
brogue  to  the  daily  papers,  he  did  not  come  into  prominence 
until  he  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Journal  a  series  of  satirical  observa- 
tions and  reflections  attributed  to  an  honest  Irish-American, 
Martin  Dooley,  the  shrewd  philosopher  of  Archey  Road,  on 
social  and  political  topics  of  the  day.  These  were  widely  copied 
by  the  press  of  America  and  EngUnd.  The  first  publidied 
collection,  Mr  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War  (1898),  was  followed 
by  several  others,  similar  in  subject-matter  and  method,  including 
Mr  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Countrymen  (1899),  Mr  Dooley*s 
Philosophy  (1900),  Mr  Dooley's  Opinions  (1901),  Observations 
by  Mr  Dooley  (1902),  and  Dissertations  by  Mr  Dooley  (1906). 
These  books  made  their  author  widely  known  as  the  creator  of  a 
delightfully  original  character,  and  as  a  humorist  of  shrewd  insight. 
In  Z906  he  beoune  associate  editor  of  the  American  Magasine, 

DUNNOTTAR  CASTLB,  a  ruined  stronghold,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  about  2  m.  S.  of  Stonehaven.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  160  ft.  high,  with  a  sunftnit  area  of  4  acres, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  It  is  accessible  from 
the  land  by  a  winding  path  leading  across  a  deep  chasm,  to  the 
outer  gate  in  a  wall  of  enormous  thickness.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  fortress  stood  here  since  perhaps  the  7  th  century,  but  the 
eidsting  castle  dates  from  1392,  when  it  was  begun  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Keith  (d.  1407),  great  marischal  of  Scotland.  Tlie  keep  and 
chapel  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  structures,  most  of  the  other 
buildings  being  two  centuries  later.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
earls  marischal  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  Here  the 
seventh  earl  entertained  Charles  II.  before  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester. When  Cromwell  became  Protector,  the  Scottish  regalia 
were  lodged  in  the  castle  for  greater  security,  and,  in  1651, 
when  the  Commonwealth  soldiers  laid  successful  siege  to  it, 
they  were  saved  by  a  woman's  wit.  Mrs  Granger,  wife  of  the 
minister  of  Kinneff,  a  parish  about  6  m.  to  the  S.,  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  wife  of  the  governor,  Ogiivy  of  Barras,  and  when  she 
rode  out  she  was  spinning  lint  on  a  distaff.  The  crown  was 
concealed  in  her  lap,  and  Che  distaff  consisted  of  the  sword  and 
sceptre.  The  regalia  were  hidden  beneath  the  flagstones  in  the 
parish  church,  whence  they  were  recovered  at  the  Restoration. 
In  1685  the  castle  was  converted  into  a  Covenanters'  prison,  no 
fewer  than  167  being  confined  in  a*  dungeon,  called  therefrom 
the  Whigs'  Vault.  On  the  attainder  of  George,  tenth  and  last 
marischal-,  for  his  share  in  the  earl  of  Mar's  rising  in  17x5  the 
castle  was  dismantled  (1720). 

DUNOIS,  JEAN,  Count  of  (1403-1468),  commonly  called  the 
"  Bastard  of  Orleans,"  a  celebrated  French  commander,  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.) 
and  Mariette  d'Enghien.  Madame  de  Canny.    He  was  brought 


up  in  the  house  of  the  duke,  and  in  the  company  of  hiski^timats 
sons,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  BeaugC 
in  Z43X  and  Vemeuil  in  2424.  His  earliest  feat  of  arms  was  the 
surprise  and  rout  in  1427  of  the  Englidi,  who  were  bcsic^ng 
Montargis—the  first  successful  blow  against  the  English  power 
in  France  following  a  bng  series  of  French  defeats.  In  1428 
he  defended  Orleans  with  the  greatest  spirit,  axid  enaUed  the 
place  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  Joan  of  Arc,  when  he 
shared  with  her  the  honour  of  defeating  the  enemy  there  in 
1429.  He  then  accompanied  Joan  to  Reims  and  shared  in  the 
victory  of  Patay.  After  her  dttth  he  raised  the  siege  of  Charms 
and  of  Lagny  (1432)  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  successful  cam- 
paigns which  ended  in  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  on  the 
X3th  of  April  1436.  He  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  againtf 
the  English,  and  gradually  drove  them  to  the  northward,  though 
his  work  was  to  some  extent  interrupted  by  the  civil  disordos 
of  the  time,  in  which  he  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Finally  in 
X450  he  completed  the  reconquest  of  northern  France,  and  in 
X45X  he  attacked  them  in  Guieime,  takixag  among  other  tovss 
Bordeaux,  which  the  English  had  hdd  for  three  hundred  yean, 
and  Bayonne.  After  the  expuluon  of  the  English  he  was  ooq- 
stantly  engaged  in  the  highest  diplomatic  and  military  missioDs. 
In  X465  he  joined  the  league  of  revolted  princes,  but,  assuming 
the  function  of  negotiator,  he  was  after  a  time  reinstated  in  bis 
offices.  Dunois  was  thenceforward  in  the  greatest  Uvoor  vith 
the  court.    He  died  on  the  a4th  of  November  1468. 

DUNOON,  a  police  and  municipal  burgh  of  Argyllshire,  Soot- 
land,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Firtb  of  Clyde,  opposite  to 
Gourock.  Pop.  (x90x)  6779.  Including  Kim  and  Hunter's 
Quay,  it  presents  a  practically  continuous  front  of  seaside  villss. 
The  xnildness  of  its  climate  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  have 
made  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  watering-places  on  the  west 
coast.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  wdl-pbced 
on  a  hill  overlookizag  the  pier,  convalescent  homes,  Cottage  and 
Victoria  fever  hospitals,  and  the  town  house.  On  a  conical 
hill  above  the  pier  stand  the  remains  of  Dunoon  Castle,  the 
hereditary  keepership  of  which  was  conferred  by  Robert  Brace 
on  the  family  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe,  an  ancestor 
of  the  duke  of  ArgylL  It  was  visited  by  Queen  Mary  in  1563, 
and  in  1643  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  LanM»ts  by 
the  Campbells.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  outasarccrcatka 
garden.  Near  the  hill  stands  the  modem  castle.  Fadog  the 
pier  a  statue  was  erected  in  X898  of  Mary  Campbell,  Bims's 
"  Highland  Mary,"  who  was  a  native  of  Dunoon,  llie  tovn 
itself  is  of  modem  growth,  having. been  a  mj3%  fishing  village 
at  the  begixming  of  the  X9th  century.  There  is  frequent  com- 
munication daily  by  steamer  with  the  railway  piers  at  Craigco' 
doran  and  Gourock,  and  Glasgow  merchants  are  thus  enaUed 
to  reside  here  all  the  year  round.  Hunter's  Qtuy  is  the  yachting 
headquarters,  the  Royal  Clyde  Yacht  Club's  bouse  aidiunin^ 
the  pier.  Kilmun,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Holy  Loch,  a  portion 
of  the  parish  of  Dimoon  axid  Kilmun,  contains  the  ruins  oi  a 
Collegiate  chapel  founded  in  1442  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  tA 
Loch  Awe  and  used  as  the  burial-groimd  of  the  Argyll  family. 

DUNROBIH  CASTLE,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  SuthedLmd, 
picturesquely  ntuated  on  the  north-eastern  shore'  ci  Dorooch 
Firth,  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  about  a  m.  KJB.  of  Golspie, 
with  a  private  station  on  the  Highland  railway.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  origiiully  meant  the  fort  of  Raifu,  the  **  law-man,'* 
or  crown  agent  for  the  district  in  1222,  but  it  was  reixamed  out  d 
compliment  to  Robert  (or  Robin) ,  6th  eari  of  Sutherland,  who  died 
in  X389.  The  ancient  portion,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  wfts  a  square  structure  with  towers  at  the  comers,  but  in 
18.56  there  was  added  a  wing,  a  main  north-eastern  tower,  and 
front,  with  numerous  bartizan  turrets,  and  dormer  windows  in  the 
roof.  The  stately  entrance  porch  recalls  that  of  Windsor  Castle, 
and  the  interior  is  designed  and  decorated  on  a  sumptuous  sale. 
In  April  1746  George  Mackenzie,  the  3r!d  earl  of  Cromarty, 
thinking  that  Prince  Charles  Edward  had  prevailed  at  Culloden, 
seized  the  castle  in  his  interests,  but  the  Sutherland  militia 
surrounded  the  building  and  captured  the  eari  in  an  apartment 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Cromartie  room.  Thebeantifnl 
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(udcm  conlaia  >  malth  a(  treo,  which  gnw  with  remuktble 
luiuriiDCcforlhelalitude.DfsS'N.  Tbe  jiddukcof  SuIhcHsnd 
creeled  a  muuum  in  ihcgniuDdiiD  which  an  many  ipcdmeiUDf 
Ihc  uiiiquiLia  of  the  thin,  tuch  u  qucnu,  Uone  tools  and 
iTFaponft,  lilver  broochea  and  ihe  like,  Found  in  brocha  and 
elscAbcre-  Tliere  ii  a  graceful  ntcifalL  in  Dunrobin  glen, 
thiDugh  which  flow3  Golspie  Bum,  near  Ibe  left  i»iik  of  which  are 
nrmuni  of  Tict  iih  towen.  About  1  m.  K.W.  of  Golipie  rises  Ben 
Bhngic  (las'  ><■)■  crawued  by  a  cohasal  italue  of  the  lat  duke  of 
Sulheiland,  by  Cbinlrcy. 

Dmi,  ■  police  burgh  and  county  town  of  Benrickihiie, 
Scotland,     t^ip,  (iQoi)  3106.     It  is  lituated  44  in.  E.S.E.  of 


Nont 


cipal 


tcwn-haU,  county  buiLdings,  com 
mcchania'  inititute  and  Ihe  public  libnty.  Tbere  is  a  wooUcn 
■nill,  and  stock  talcs  are  held  at  frequent  tntuvils.  The 
alternative  ipcUiDg  of  Dunse  wemi  to  have  been  [a  voGue  from 
iT4otiUi88].  ItwaaanDuniLii«(;ai>f(.)t)uiItheCoveDanten, 
under  Aleiandet  Leslie,  were  encaniped  in  163Q,  and  the 
Covenantert'  Sune  on  the  icqi  of  the  hill  has  been  encloted  to 
pteserve  it  from  rcUe-bunters.  Duns  caitle,  adjoining  the  town 
on  the  W.,  includes  the  Towtr  erected  by  Thoma*  Randnlph, 
eail  ol  Moray  (d.  ijji),  and  about  j  m.  S.W.  it  the  village  of 
Polwarth. 

DUNSIHAKE,  a  peak  of  ibe  Sidlaw  Hilli.  In  the  paiiih  of 
Collace,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Perth.  It  is  101 1  fl, 
high,  and  commanda  a  fine  view  of  the  Carte  of  Cowrie  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tay.  Iti  chief  claim  to  mention,  however,  is  due  to 
itl  association  with  Birnam  Wood  (about  11  m.  N.W.}  in  two 
well-known  passages  in  Shakespeare's  Uoibetk.  An  old  fort  on 
tfae  summit,  of  which  faint  Irmces  are  still  diacemible.  is  tradition- 
aUy  called  Hacbeth's  Castle. 

DDI»>COTDI.JOHH(iiG5wii75-ijoS],  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  achoolmen.  Hii  birthplace  has  been  variously  given  as 
Duni  in  Berwickshire,  Dunum  (I>Dwn]  in  Ulster,  and  Dunstane 
in  >Jorthqml>erland,  but  tbere  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  settle 
the  question.  He  joined  -the  Franciscan  order  in  early  life,  and 
studied  at  Menon  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  CeUow.    He  became  remarksUy  proficient  in  all  branches 

William  virron,  removed  to  Paris  in  ijoi.  Duns  Scolus  wai 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  his 
Iccturtsattiacled  an  immense  number  of  students.     Probably  in 


t]04  hi 


ceived  hi 


the  tbeolo^cal  icbooL    His  coaiinion  with  the  university  was 

Conception,  in  which  be  displayed  such  dialectical  ingeouily  ai 
(owin  for  himself  the  title  DkIbt  Sublilii.    The  doctrine  long 

Scotitta  and  the  Thomiils,  or,  what  is  ahnosl  the  same  Ihiog, 
between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominican!.    Tie  univenity  of 


condemned    the  Thoir 


byar 


lath  lo  defen 


le  doctor's  degree  lo 


Immaculate  Codceptioi 

'  ine  general  of  his  order  I 

J  engaging  in  aconlroven 

in  the  foundation  of  a  un 

m  jealous' 


,  1308  Dui 
Cologne,  with  the  twofold 
with  tfae  Begharda  and  of 
versify;  according  to  tome,  tus  removal 
He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  innapiiania  out  oiea 
suddenly  (it  was  said,  of  spopleiy)  on  the  Sth  of  November  in  tbe 
aanie  year.  There  was  also  a  tradition  ibat  he  bad  been  buried 
aUve. 

His  philosophical  poailioD  wai  determined,  or  at  least  very 
greatly  influenced,  by  the  antagonism  between  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Frandscans.     Further,  while  the  genius  of  Aquinas  was 


a  ptiilotopher.  Duns  a 
Uaivcnali,  Duns  was 


ic.  Tbelatterbasbeensaidtosland 
of  Kant  ID  Leibniis.  In  tbe  matter 
e  ol  a  realist  and  lea  of  an  ecledic  lb 


Aquinas.  Theologically,  the  Thomistic  system  approiimatei  to 
pantheism,  white  thai  of  Scot  us  inclines  diilinctly  to  Pelsgianism. 
Tbe  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  thcgreat  subject 
in  dispute  between  the  two  parties;  it  was  strenuously  opptMcd 
by  Aquinas,  and  supported  by  Duns  Sco  tus,  although  not  without 
reserve.    There  were,  however,  differences  nf  a  wider  and  deeper 

revelation  were  two  independent  sources  of  knowledge,  Duns 
Scotos  held  that  there  was  no  true  knowledge  of  anything 
knowable  apart  from  theology  as  based  upon  revelation.  In 
conformity  with  this  principle  he  denied  that  tbe  enistetice  of 
God  was  capable  of  being  proved,  or  that  the  nature  of  God 
was  capable  of  being  comprehended.  He  therefore  rejected  at 
worthless  the  onlological  proof  offered  by  Aquinas.  Another 
chief  point  of  difference  with  Aquinas  was  in  regard  to  the 
freedom  of  tbe  will,  which  Duns  Scotus  msintained  absolutely. 
He  reconciled  free-will  and  necessity  by  representing  tbe  divine 
decree  not  as  temporarily  antecedent,  but  as  immediately  reblcd 
to  Che  action  of  the  created  will.  He  maintained,  in  opposition  lo 
Aquinas,  that  the  will  was  independent  of  tbe  understanding,  that 
only  will  could  affect  wiU.  From  this  dl>!erence  as  to  the  nature 
of  free-will  followed  by  necessary  consequence  a  diHerence  with 
tbe  Thomists  as  to  the  operation  of  divine  grace.  In  ethics  tbe 
distinction  he  drew  between  nattiial  and  Iheolo^cal  virtues  is 
common  to  him  with  the  rest  of  Ihe  scboolmen,  (Cf.  AQiiiNas.) 
DunsScotusstronglyupheldtbeBUtharityaf  Ihe  church,  making 
it  the  ultimate  authority  on  which  that  ol  Scripture  depends. 
(See  also  SCHOUSTratii.] 
The  now  important     "  " " 


I  of 


._.  ..  ,., ,  _,_..>.  16J9I  and  al 

..„  ,,.  ..,.-iBii3).    Then  is  an  ediiion  of  his  Oi  fnofti 

liijkaiidi  or  Cntmrnaiita  tfittittcii" 


.-  ,.  ^--nmalita  tp€cii£oJita,  the  first  attempt  id  Jn- 
the  general  laws  of  language,  by  F.  M.  Femfindei  Garcfa 

x"%s''B^y'.Kentt  by  Wadding  in  vol. !.  of  tbe  works 
r,  of  fejEndary  absurdiue.)  ;  J.  MUllcr,  Blotrapl-illllil 
Mliu  (progr.,  Cologne,  iMl);  W.  J.  Towniend,  7*1 
•un  liasij:  K.  IV^ner.  oil  SiMattik  da  ipiU-ii 
.  (1881);  J.  M.  Rigg,  in  Diaientt,  0/  Kalitntl  Bit- 
hii  thealory;  C.  Frasieo.  SuMis  Aaitmiau  (1744. 
1900};   HieronymuB  de   Montefonino  (Jerome  <tt 


DUHITABLB.  a  municipal  borough  and  market  town  Id  the 
southern  parliamentary  division  ol  Bedfordshire,  England,  J] 
m.  N.W.  of  London,  on  branches  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
London  &  Norih-Westem  railways.  Pop.  (l9aj).SiS>-  II  li<« 
at  an  elevation  of  about  500  ft.  on  the  bleak  northward  slope 
of  the  Chihem  Hills.  The  chureh  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  a 
fine  fragment  of  the  church  of  the  Augustinian  priory  founded 
by  Henry  I.  in  iijr.     The  buDding  was  cruciform,  but  only  Ibe 

late  Norman  portal  of  four  orders,  with  rich  Eariy  English 
arcading  above;  the  nave  arcade  is  ornate  Norman.  The  original 
triforium  is  transformed  into  a  detestory,  Ihe  original  dercjtoiy 
being  lost.  The  north-west  tower  hat  a  Perpendicular  upper 
portion,  but  tbe  louth-west  tower  is  destroyed.  The  church 
contains  various  monuments  of  the  iSih  century.  Foundations 
ol  a  palace  of  Henry  I.  are  trBceaI)le  near  the  chureh.  The  main 
part  of  the  town  eilends  for  a  mile  along  the  broad  straight 
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manufacture;  there  are  also  printing,  stationery  and  engineering 
works.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  Z2 
councillon.    Area,  453  acres. 

There  may  have  been  a  Romano-British  village  on  this  site 
on  the  Watling  Street.  DunsUble  {DunestapU^  Donestaple) 
first  appears  as  a  royal  borough  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  on  account  of  the  depredations  of 
robbers,  cleared  the  forest  where  Watling  Street  and  the  Icknidd 
Way  met,  and  encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle  there  by  various 
grants  of  privileges.  He  endowed  the  priory  by  charter  with  the 
lordship  of  the  manor  and  borough,  which  it  retained  till  its 
dissolution  in  x 536-1 537.  The  Dunstable  Annals  deal  exhaus- 
tively with  the  history  of  the  monastery  And  town  in  the  13th 
century.  In  2219  the  prior  secured  the  right  of  holding  a  court 
there  for  all  crown  pleas  and  of  sitting  beside  the  justices  itinerant, 
and  this  led  to  serious  collision  between  the  monks  and  burgesses. 
The  body  of  Queen  Eleanor  rested  here  for  a  night  on  its  joumqr 
to  Westminster,  and  a  cross,  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace, 
was  subsequently  erected  in  the  market-place.  At  Dunstable 
Cranmer  held  the  court  which,  in  1533,  declared  Catherine  of 
Aragon's  marriage  invalid.  At  the  dissolution  a  plan  was  set 
on  foot  for  the  creation  of  a  new  bishopric  from  thp  spoils  of 
the  religious  houses,  which  was  to  include  Bedforcbhire  and 
Buckinghamshire  with  Dunstable  as  cathedral  city.  The 
scheme  was  never  realised,  though  plans  for  the  cathedral  were 
actually  drawn  up. 

From  the  earliest  time  Dunstable  has  been  an  agricultural 
town.  The  Annals  abound  with  references  to  the  prices  and 
comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  two  staple  products, 
wool  and  com.  The  straw  hat  manufacture  has  flourished  since 
the  x8th  century.  Henry  1.  granted  a  market  held  twice  a  week, 
and  a  three  days'  fair  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula.  John 
made  a  further  grant  of  a  three  days'  fair  from  the  xoth  of  May. 
A  market  is  still  held  weekly,  also  fairs  in  May  and  August 
correspond  to  these  grants.  Dunstable  had  also  a  gild  merchant 
and  was  Affiliated  to  London.  In  X864  the  town  was  made  a 
municipal  borough  by  royal  charter. 

DUNSTAFFNAGE,  a  ruined  castle  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  3  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Oban.  It  is  situated  on  a  platform  of  conglomerate 
rock  forming  a  promontory  at  the  south-west  of  the  entrance 
to  Loch  Etive  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
It  dates  from  the  X3th  century,  occupying  the  site  of  the  earlier 
stronghold  in  which  was  kept  the  Stone  of  Destiny  prior  to  its 
removal  to  Scone  (q.t.)  in  843.  The  castle  is  a  quadrangular 
stnu^ture  of  great  strength,  with  rounded  towers  at  three  of  the 
anghes,  and  has  a  circumference  of  about  400  ft-  The  walls  are 
60  ft.  high  and  xo  ft.  thick,  affording  a  safe  promenade,  which 
commands  a  ^Icndid  view.  Brass  caimon  recovered  from 
wrecked  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada  are  mounted  on  the  walls. 
In  1308  Robert  Bruce  captured  the  fortress  from  the  original 
owners,  the  MacDougalls,  and  gave  it  to  the  Campbells.  It  was 
garrisoned  at  the  period  of  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of  X715  and 
1745,  fell  into  decay  early  in  the  19th  century,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Argyll  being  hereditary  keeper. 
The  adjoining  chapel,  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  was  the  burial-place 
of  the  Campl^lls  of  Dunstaffnage. 

There  are  other  interesting  places  on  Loch  Etive,  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  measuring  19!  m.  in  length  and  from  i  m.  to  fully  x  m. 
in  width.  Near  the  mouth,  where  the  lake  narrows  to  a  strait, 
arc  the  rapids  which  Ossian  caUed  the  Falls  of  Lora,  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  tides,  as  they  rush  over  the  rocky  bar,  creating  a 
roaring  noise  audible  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  parish 
of  Ardchattan,  on  the  north  shore,  stands  the  beautiful  ruin  of 
St  Modan's  Priory,  founded  in  the  X3th  century  for  Cistercian 
monks  of  the  order  of  Vallis.  Caulium.  It  is  said  that  Robert 
Bruce  held  within  its  walls  the  last  parliament  in  which  the 
Gaelic  language  was  used.  On  the  coast  of  Loch  Nell,  or  Ardmuck* 
nish  Bay,  is  the  vitrified  fort  of  Beregonium,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Rerigonium  (sometimes  miscalled  Berigonium)  on  Loch 
Ryan  in  Wigtownshire — a  town  of  the  Novantae  Picts,  identified 
with  Innermcssan.  The  confusion  has  arisen  throu^  a  textual 
error  in  an  early  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography, 


DUNSTAN.  SAINT  (924  or  97$-^)}  Eng^  Afchbishop, 
entered  the  household  of  King  iEthdstan  ^en  still  quite  a  boy. 
Here  he  soon  exdted  the  di^e  of  his  young  companions,  vbo 
procured  his  banishment  from  the  court.  He  XK>w.tDok  refuge 
with  his  kinsman  Alphege,  bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  per- 
suasion, seconded  by  a  serious  illness,  induced  him  to  bcooiK 
a  monk.  Athelstan's  successor,  Edmund,  recalled  him  to  tke 
court  and  made  him  one  of  his  counsellors.  Through  the  machiiia- 
tions  of  enemies  he  was  again  expelled  from  the  royal  presena; 
but  shortly  afterwards  Edmund  revoked  the  sentoioe  and  made 
him  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  His  successor  Edred  showed  him 
greater  favour  stiU.  On  the  accession  of  Edwig,  however,  in 
955,  Dunstan's  fortunes  underwent  a  temporary  ed^sse.  Having 
^offended  the  influential  iElfgifu,  he  was  outlawed  axiid  compeUcd 
to  flee  to  Flanders.  But  in  957  the  Mercians  and  Nwthttfflbriaiss 
revolted  and  chose  Edgar  as  their  king.  The  new  king  at  occe 
xecalled  Dunstan,  who  was  made  a  bishop.  At  first  apparently 
he  was  without  a  see;  but  that  of  Worcester  falling  vacant,  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  it.  In  959  he  received  the  bishopric  of 
London  as  wdl.  In  the  same  year  Edwig  died  and  Edgar  became 
sole  king,  Dunstan  shared  his  triumph,  and  was  appotnted 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  Edgar's  death  in  975  the  arch- 
bishop's influence  secured  the  crown  for  his  elder  son  Edvard. 
But  with  the  accession  of  iEthelred  In  979  Dunstan's  public 
.career  came  to  an  end.  He  retired  to  Canterbury,  and  died  00 
the  19th  of  May  988. 

Dunstan  is  of  more  importance  as  a  lay  than  as  an  cccksiasticsl 
statesman.  The  great  church  movement  of  his  time— the 
reformation  of  En^tsh  monasticism  on  Benedictine  lines—found 
in  him  a  sympathizer,  but  in  no  sense  an  active  participanL 
But  as  a  secular  statesman  he  occupies  a  hi^  pUce.  He  guided 
the  state  successfully  during  the  nine  years*  reign  of  the  invslid 
Edred.  Through  that  of  Edg&r,  he  was  the  king's  chief  minister 
and  most  trusted  adviser;  and  to  him  a  great  share  in  its  gjbrks 

must  be  assigned. 

See  MemoruUs  of  St  Dunstan,  edited  by  W.  Stubbs  (London,  1S74): 
An^Saxon  Ckronidct  edited  by  C  Plununer  (Oxford,  1892-1S99). 

DUNSTER,  a  market  town  in  the  Western  parliamcntaiy 
division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  x}  m.  from  the  shore  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  Minehead  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  x  182.  Its  streets,  sloping  shaiply, 
contain  many  old  houses.  Ob  an  eminence  stands  the  anctent 
castle,  entered  by  a  gateway  of  the  X3th  century.  There  are 
portions  of  later  date,  but  still  ancient,  in  the  main  buildirg, 
but  it  has  been  considerably  modernized  as  a  residence.  The 
church  of  St  George  has  Norman  portions,  but  the  building 
is  in  the  main  Perpendicular.  The  fine  tower  in  thb  style  is 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  England.  There  are  traces  of 
monastic  buildings  near  the  church,  for  it  belonged  to  a  Bene- 
dictine house  of  eariy  Norman  foundation.  Tbe  church  is  cruci- 
form and  the  altar  stands  beneath  the  eastern  lantern  arch,  a 
fine  rood  screen  separating  off  the  choir,  which  was  devoted  10 
monastic  use,  while  the  lutve  was  kept  for  the  parishmneis,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  vicar  and  the  monasury 
in  X499.  The  Yam  Market,  a  picturesque  octagonal  buikiing 
with  deep  sloping  roof,  in  the  main  street,  dates  from  c.  i6oOy 
and  is  a  memorial  of  Dunster's  former  important  manufacture  of 
cloth. 

There  were  British,  Roman  and  Saxon  settlements  at  Dunster 
(Torre  Dunestorret  Dumsta)^  fortified  against  the  piracies  of  the 
Irish  Northmen.  The  Saxon  fort  of  Alaric  was  rq^ced  by  a 
Nomum  castle  built  by  William  de  Mohun,  first  lord  of  Dunster, 
who  founded  the  priory  of  St  George.  Before  x  183,  Dunster  bad 
become  a  mesne  borough,  owned  by  the  de  Mohuns  untH  tbe 
X4th  century  when  it  passed  to  the  Luttrells,  the  present  owners. 
Reginald  de  Mohun  granted  the  first  charter  between  X345  and 
1247,  which  diminished  finesand  tolls,  limited  the  lord's  ''mercy.'* 
and  provided  that  the  burgesses  should  not  against  their  «iil 

*The  date  of  Dunstan's  birth  here  given  Is  that  given  in  t)« 
Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  and  hitherto  accepted.  In  an  ai^iendiT  to 
the  Bosworih  Psalter,  edited  by  Mr  Edmund  Bishop  and  Al^hct 
Gasouet  (1908).  Mr  Leslie  A.  St  L.  Toke  gives  rcasoo  to  believe  tJut 
the  date  must  be  set  back  at  least  as  early  as  910. 
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be  nude  bulifls  or  fumcn  of  the  icipoit.  Jobn  de  Mobua 
(niiLcd  Dlhei  chulen  in  ijoi  izid  1107.  Dunstei  wu  anly 
[FptHcnled  in  parliunent  in  conjuDClioa  wilh  Minrhtad,  one 
ofiU  tilhiDgi  being  pari  of  Ibat  borough.  ReprvtentatioD  begin 
in  ss6',  >nd  wulosl  in  iSji.    Feudal  in  origin,  Dututet'i  liter 

■aol.  corn  and  utile  tnde  with  Ireland.  During  the  middle 
ago  the  Friday  nurkcl  and  Coir  in  Whit  weA.,  granted  by  the 
fint  charter*  were  centre?  for  the  sale  of  yam  and  dolh  called 
"  Duuters,"  mode  in  (he  (own.  The  mirJiet  day  ii  still  Friday. 
The  manufacture  of  cloth  had  disappeared,  the  harbour  is  silted 

Sec  Sir  H,  C.  MaiwellLyte,  DunMr  ini Us Larii  (lUj):  Vicleria 


mains  in  the  neighbou 

hood.  Antoninus'  WaU  passed 

bum  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 

be  of  Roman  nrigin 

(which  at  least  is  doubtful) 

been  traced,  and  (he 

vicinity  has  yielded  a  nmnbe 

1659.  His  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  had  all 
been  clergymen.  At  ibe  age  of  fifteen  be  was  apprenticed  10 
Thomas  Parkhunl,  bookseller,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  and  Three 
Crowns,  Cheapslde,  London.  Dunton  lan  away  at  once,  but 
■as  soon  brought  back,  and  began  to  "love  books."  During  the 
struggle  which  led  to  the  Revolution,  Dunton  was  the  treasurer 
of  (he  Whig  apprentices.  He  became  a  bookMller  at  the  sign  of 
the  Raven,  near  the  Royal  Eichange,  and  married  EUcabeth 
Anneslry,  whose  sister  married  Samuel  Wesley.  His  wife 
managed  his  business,  so  that  he  was  left  free  in  a  great  meuure 
to  follow  his  own  eccentric  devices.  In  1686,  probably  because 
he  was  concerned  in  the  Monmouth  rising,  he  vi&ited  New 
England,  where  be  stayed 4ight  months  selling  books  j 


urity  fD 


la  England,  he  opened  a 


better 


Here  hi 


which  profes&ed  to  answe 


sion  10  Holland.  On  his  return 
inp  in  the  Poultry  in  the  hope  of 
1I  weekly  the  .4  fiioi      " 


y,  philosophy, 
_!andlhi       ■  

a  separation;  and  being  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs, 
he  spent  the  last  yean  of  his  life  in  great  poverty.  He  died  in 
173J.  He  wrote  a  great  many  boots  and  a  number  of  political 
squibs  on  (he  Whig  side,  but  only  his  Lifi  and  frrsri  oj  Ukn 

tiraea.  and  of  the  literary  history  of  the  period,  is  remembered. 
HislettersfromNcw  England  were  published  in  America  in  18A7. 
DDHTZBR.  JOHAHH  HSINRlCtI  JOSBPH  (1813-1901). 
German  philologis(  and  historian  of  IKeralurr,  waa  bom  at 
Cologne  on  the  ijlhol  July  181  j.    Alter  itudying  philology  and 

(1830-183S).  he  toot  the  degree 
atabliibed  bimKlf  in  1837  at  Boi 

literature.  He  had  already,  in  ma  tjoeuus  rauH  in  hihct 
£fiiAe^  HMf  CiMheil  (ig]6)  and  GixUa  all  Dramatihtr  (1837)1 
advocated  a  new  critical  method  in  interpreting  the  German 
dastia,  which  he  wished  (o  see  (reated  lite  the  ancient  classics. 
He  tubsequenlly  turned  bis  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  poets  of  (be  Gemian  clauical  period,  notably  Goethe  and 


DUdIh 


nethod  m 


gytnna)ium  10  Cologne,  where  be  died  on  the  inhaf  Decnnbct 
1901,  DUotier  wai  a  painitaking  and  accurate  critic,  but 
lacking  in  inspiration  and  £aer  Hterary  taste;  consequenily 
hb  work  as  a  biographer  and  cODUnc 
been  superseded  and  discredited. 


DIJHWICH,  a  village  la  the  Eye  pariiamenUty  division  ol 
Suflolk,  England,  on  the  coast  between  Soulhwold  and  Alde- 
butgh,  ;  m.  S.S.W.  of  Sou(hwold.  Fop.  (1901)  157.  This  was 
In  Anglo-Saxon  days  the  most  important  commercial  centre  and 
port  of  East  Anglia.  It  was  probably  a  Romano-British  site. 
The  period  of  its  highest  dignity  was  the  Saxon  era,  when  t(  was 
colled  Dommocceastec  and  Dunwyk.  Early  in  (he  7th  centuiy, 
when  Sigebert  became  king  of  East  Anglia,  Dunwich  was  chosen 
his  capital  and  became  (he  nursery  of  Christianity  in  Eastern 
Britain.  A  bishopric  waa  founded  (according  to  Bede  in  6jo, 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  gives  A35),  the  name  of  the  first 
bishop  being  Felix-  Sigeberl's  reign  was  notable  for  bis  founda- 
tion of  a  school  modelled  on  those  he  had  seen  in  France;  it 
was  probably  at  Dunwich,  but  formed  the  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  university  of  Cambridge.    By  the  middle 

already  suffered  from  an  evil  which  la 
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ntheu 


table 


■  sight  c 


iirolb< 


jt  the  history  of  the  place 

s  strength  caused  Robert  earl  of  Leicester  10 
iegingil.    The  town  received  a  charter  from  King 


reign  of  Edwa 
36  ihipa  and  "  liarks,"  trading  10  the  North  Seas,  Ic 
elaewhere,  with  14  fishing  boats,  besides  maintaininj 
of  war.  But  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  utti 
sea  began  to  make  headway  again.  In  1347  over  4 
■    iroyed.    In  1570,  after      -       ■ ' 


made  to  Elixabeth,  who  parsimoniously  granted  money  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  lead  and  other  materials  from  certain  neighbouring 
churches.  But  the  doomed  town  was  gradually  engulfed,  and 
now  the  only  outward  evidence  of  the  old  wealthy  port  is  the 
ruined  fragment  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  overhanging  a  low 

former  churchyard,  Ibe  greater  part  of  whicb  has  disappeared. 
A  small  white  flower  growing  wild  among  the  ruins  is  called  the 
Dunwich  Rose,  and  is  traditionally  laid  to  have  been  planted 
and  cultivated  by  monka.  Minyrelicihave  been  discovered  by 
excavation,  and  even  from  beoeaih  the  waves.  Until  1831 
Dunwich  returned  1  members  10  parliament. 

DDOVIHI,  less  correctly  Dmnivnii  (from  Lat.  iiw  two,  and 
vir,  man),  in  ancient  Rome,  the  official  style  of  two  )ain(  magit- 
tratei.  Sucb  pairs  o[  tnagistrates  were  appointed  at  various 
periods  of  Roman  history  both  in  Rome  ilxit  and  in.tbe  coloniei 
and  munidpia.  (i)  £>iii»nn>i  im  (iio-r)  dicM^tin.  municipal 
magistrates,  whose  chief  duties  were  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Somelimei  there  were  four  of  theM 
magistralei  IQtuUiwrnn).  (1)  £>iiiiiiaiV>  TuinfiieniNtlo,  also 
municipal  officers.  Dot  to  be  confused  with  the  above,  who  were 
elected  every  filth  year  lot  one  year  to  eierdse  the  function  of 
the  censorship  which  was  in  abeyance  for  the  intervening  four 
yesn.    (}}    Diwamri  itatntm,  oScen  who  originally  had 
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charge  of  the  Sibylline  books;  they  were  afterwards  increased 
to  ten  {decenniri  sacris  faciundis),  and  in  Sulla's  time  to  fifteen 
(quindecimnri),  (4)  Duumnri  aedi  locandae^  originally  officers 
specially  appointed  to  supervise  the  erection  of  a  temple..  There 
were  also  duumnri  aedi  dedicandae.  (5)  Duumviri  naoaUs, 
extraordinary  officers  appointed  ad  hoc  for  tht  equipping  of  a 
fleet.  Originally  chosen  by  consuls  or  dictator,  they  were 
elected  by  the  people  after  31Z  B.C.  (Livy  ix.  30;  xl.  18;  xli.  i). 
(6)  Duumviri  perdueilionis,  the  earliest  cximinal  court  for  trying 
oflfences  against  the  state  (see  Treason:  Roman  Law).  (7) 
Duumviri  viis  extra  urbem  purgandis,  subordinate  officers  tmder 
the  aediles,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  those  streets  of 
Rome  which  were  outside  the  city  walls.  Apparently  in  30  B.C., 
certainly  by  12  B.C.,  their  duties  were  transferred  to  the:-Curatores 
viarum.  From  at  least  as  early  as  45  B.c  (cf.  the  Lex  lulia 
Municipalis)  the  streets  of  the  dty  were  superintended  by 
QuaUuprviri  viis  in  urbe  purgandis,  [later  called  QuaUuoniri 
tiarum  purgandarum. 

See  Fiebiger  and  Liebenam  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyc  v.  pt.  2. 

DUPANLOUP,  ¥tU%  ANTOINB  PHIUBBRT  (Z803-X878), 
French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  St  F£lix  in  Savoy  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1802.  In  his  earliest  years  he  was  confided*  to  the  care 
of  his  brother,  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Chamb^ry.  In  x8io 
he  was  sent  to  a  pensionnai  eccUsiastique  at  Paris.  Thence  he 
went  to  the  seminary  of  St  Nicolas  de  Chazdonnel  in  1813,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  at  Paris  in  1820. 
In  1825  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  appointed  vicar  of  the 
Madeleine  at  Paris.  For  a  time  he  was  tutor  to  the  Orleans 
princes.  He  became  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  academy 
at  St  Hyadnthe,  and  received  a  letter  from  Gregory  XVI. 
eulogizing  his  work  there,  and  calling  him  Apostolus  juventutis. 
His  imposing  height,  his  noble  features,  his  brilliant  doqueAce, 
as  well  as  his  renown  for  zeal  and  charity,  made  him  a  prominent 
feature  in  Frencd  life  for  many  years.  Crowds  of  persons 
attended  his  addresses,  on  whom  his  energy,  command  of 
language,  powerful  voice  and  impassioned  gestures  made  a 
profound  impression.  When  made  bishop  of  Orleans  in  1849,  ^^ 
pronounced  a  fervid  panegyric  on  Joan  of  Arc,  which  attracted 
attention  in  England  as  well  as  France.  Before  this  he  had 
been  sent  by  Archbishop  Affre  to  Rome,  and  had  been  appointed 
Roman  prelate  jwd  protonotary  apostolic  For  thirty  years 
he  remained  a  notable  figure  in  France,  doing  his  utmost  to 
arotise  his  countrymen  from  religious  indifference.  In  ecdesi- 
astical  policy  his  views  were  moderate;  thus  he  opposed  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  both  before  and 
during  th&  Vatican  council,  but  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the 
dogma  when  decreed.  He  was  a  distinguished  educationist  who 
fought  for  the  retention  of  the  Latin  classics  in  the  schools  and 
instituted  the  celebrated  catechetical  method  of  St  Sulpice. 
Among  his  publications  are  De  Viducation  (1850),  De  la  hauU 
iducalion  inUUectueUe  (3  vols.,  z866),  (Euvres  ckoisies  (x86i,  4 
vols.);  Histoire  de  Jisus  (1872),  a  counterblast  to  Renan's  Vie 
de  Jisus.    He  died  on  the  z  zth  of  October  1878. 

See  Life  by  F.  Lagrange  (lEng.  tr.  by  Lady  Herbert,  London,  1885). 

DUPBRRON,  JACQUBS  DAVY  (i 556-1618),  French  cardinal, 
was  bom  at  St  L6,  in  Normandy,  on  the  15th  of  November  1556, 
His  father  was  a  physician,  who  on  embracing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  beoime  a  Protestant  minister,  and  to  escape 
persecution  settled  at  Hem,  in  Switzeriand.  Here  Jacques  Davy 
received  his  education,  bdng  taught  Latin  and  mathematics 
by  his  father,  and  learning  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  the  philosophy 
then  in  vogue.  Returning  to  Normandy  he  was  presented  to  the 
king  by  Jacques  of  Matignon;  after  he  had  abjured  Protestant- 
ism, bdng  again  presented  by  Philip  Desportes,  abbot  of  Tiron, 
as  a  young  man  without  equal  for  knowledge  and  talent,  he 
was  appointed  reader  to  the  king.  He  was  commanded  to  preach 
before  the  king  at  the  convent  of  Vincennes,  when  the  success 
of  his  sermon  on  the  love  of  God,  and  of  a  funeral  oration  on  the 
poet  Ronsard,  induced  him  to  take  orders.  On  the  death  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  he  was  chosen  to  pronounce  her  eulogy. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  HI.,  after  having  supported  for  some 
time  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  the  head  of  the  Ingue  against  the 


king,  Duperron  became  a  faithful  servant  of  Heniy  IV.,  and 
in  1 591  was  created  by  him  bishop  of  Evreuz.  He  instrocted 
Henry  in  tho  Catholic  religion;  and  in  1594  was  sent  to  Rome, 
where  with  Cardinal  d'Osut  (1536-2604)  he  obtained  Henry's 
absolution.  On  his  return  to  his  diocese,his  zeal  and  doquenct 
were  largdy  instrumental  in  withstanding  the  progress  of 
Calvinism,  and  among  others  he  converted  Henry  Sponde,  who 
became  bishop  of  Pamiers,  and  the  Swiss  general  Sancy.  At 
the  conference  at  Fontainebleau  in  x6oo  he  argued  with  mudi 
eloquence  and  ingenuity  against  Du  Pleasis  Momay  (i  54^1623). 
In  1604  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  ekargi  d'affaires  de  Praiue; 
when  Clement  VIII.  died,  he  largely  contributed  by  his  doquence 
to  the  election  of  Leo  XI.  to  the  papal  throne,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Leo  twenty-four  days  after,  to  the  election  of  Paul  V.  While 
still  at  Rome  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  in  z6o6  became 
archbishop  of  Sens.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  took  an 
active  part  ii^  the  states-general  of  x6z4,  when  he  vigorously 
uphdd  the  ultramontane  doctrines  against  the  Third  Estate. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  September  16x8. 

See  Les  Diverses  (Euvres  de  rUlustrissime  cardinal  Duperron  (ParSk 
1622);  Pierre  F£ret,  Le  Cardinal  Duperron  (Paris.  1877). 

DUPIN.  AMDRi  MARIE  JEAN  JACQUES  (X783-X865). 
commonly  called  Dupin  the  Elder,  French  advocate,  fwesideflt 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
was  bom  at  Varzy,  in  Ni^vre,  on  the  ist  of  February  1783. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  emincnGe, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  became  prindpal  dcrk  of  an  attoncy  at 
Paris.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Acadimie  de  Ltpilciien 
he  entered  it  as  pupil  from  Niivre.  In  x8oo  he  was  made  advo- 
cate, and  in  1802,  when  the  schools  of  law  were  opened,  1m 
recdved  successively  the  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor  from 
the  new  faculty.  He  was  in  x8xo  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  law  at  Paris,  and  in  x8xx  he  also  failed  to  obtain  the 
office  of  advocate-general  at  the  court  of  cassation.  About  thh 
time  he  was  added  to  the  oonunission  charged  with  the  dassi6ca< 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and,  after  the  interruption  caused 
by  the  events  of  18x4  and  x8x5,  was  charged  with  the  sole  cait 
of  that  great  work.  When  he  entered  the  chambtt-  of  deputies 
in  x8x5  he  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  as  a  member 
of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  dectioo 
of  the  son  of  Napoleon  as  emperor  after  his  father's  abdicatkm. 
At  the  dection  after  the  second  restoration  Dupin  was  not  re- 
elected. He  ddended  with  great  intrepidity  the  priodpal 
political  victims  of  the  reaction,  among  others,  in  ooojunctKa 
with  Nicolas  Berryer,  Marshal  Ney;  and  in  October  1815 
boldly  published  a  tractate  entitled  Libre  Difense  des  accnUs. 
In  1827  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  (tf  deputies 
and  in  1830  he  voted  the  address  of  the  sax,  and  on  the  28ih  of 
February  he  was  in  the  streets  exhorting  the  dtizens  to  resist- 
ance. At  the  end  of  1832  be  becanxe  president  of  the  dumber, 
which  office  he  held  sucocssivdy  for  eight  years.  On  Louis 
Philippe's  abdication  in  1848  Dupin  introdued  the  young  cocnt 
of  Paris  intp  the  chamber,  and  proposed  him  as  king  with  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent.  This  attempt  failed,  but  Dupia 
subxnitted  to  circumstances,  and,  retaining  tlxe  office  of  procvev- 
giniral^  his  first  act  was  to  dedde  that  justice  should  hencdorth 
be  rendered  to  the  "  name  of  the  French  peo|^"  In  x84Q  ^ 
was  dected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  became  president 
of  the  prindpal  committee — that  on  le^slatlon.  After  the 
coup  d'itat  of  the  2nd  of  December  1851  he  still  reUmed  his 
office  of  procureur-gSniral,  and  did  not  resign  it  until  ^ect  vas 
given  to  the  decrees  confiscating  the  property  of  the  house  of 
Orleans.  In  1857  he  was  ofifered  his  old  office  by  the  empetor, 
and  accepted  it,  explaining  his  acceptance  in  a  discmine,  a 
sentence  of  which  may  be  employed  to  describe  his  whok  poliiicil 
career.  "  I  have  always,"  he  said,  "  bdonged  to  France  and 
never  to  parties."  He  died  on  the  8th  of  November  1S65. 
Among  Dupin's  works,  which  are  numerous,  may  be  menttooed 
Fnncipia  Juris  Civilis,  5  vob.  (x8o6);  Utmoires  d  plddcyen 
de  1806  au  f  Janvier  t8jo,  in  20  vols.;  and  Uimwa  m 
souvenirs  du  barreau,  in  4  vols.  (X855-X857). 

His  brother,  Fsancois  Pisske  Chasles  Dupur  (1784-1873)} 
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wrote  several  geometrical  works,  treating  of  descriptive  geometry 
after  the  manner  of  Mongc,  and  of  the  theory  of  curves. 

DU  PIN,  LOUIS  ELUBS  (1657-17x9),  French  ecclesiastical 
historian,  came  of  a  noble  family  of  Normandy,  and  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  the  17th  of  June  1657.  When  ten  years  old  he  entered 
the  college  of  Harcourt,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1672.  He 
afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  received  the 
degree  of  B.D.  in  1680  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1684.  About  this 
time  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  BiUiolhique  universeUe  de  Urns 
Us  auUurs  eccUsiastiques,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1686.  The  liberty  with  which  he  there  treated  the  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers  aroused  ecclesiastical  prejudice,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  condemned  the  work.  Although  Du  Pin  consented  to  a 
retractation,  the  book  was  suppressed  in  1693;  he  was,  however, 
allowed  again  to  continue  it  on  changing  its  title  by  substituting 
nouvelU  for  uniperseUe.  He  was  subsequently  exiled  to  Ch&tel- 
lerault  as  a  Jansenist,  but  the  sentence  of  banishment  was 
repealed  on  a  new  retractation.  In  17 18  he  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  William  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  a  view  to  a  union  of  the  English  and  Galilean  churches; 
being  suspected  of  projecting  a  change  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
church,  his  papers  were  seized  in  February  X719,  but  nothing 
incriminating  was  found.  The  same  zeal  for  union  induced  him, 
during  the  residence  of  Peter  the  Great  in  France,  and  at  that 
monarch's  request,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  June  17 19. 

Du  Pin  was  a  voluminous  author.  Besides  his  great  work 
(Paris,  1686-X704,  58  vols.  8vo;  Amsterdam,  19  vols.  4to;  in 
the  last  of  which  he  givte  much  autobiographical  information), 
mention  may  be  made  of  Biblioth^que  universette  des  kistoriens 
(2  vols.,  Z707);  VHistoire  dc  Viglisc  en  abrigi  (17 12);  and 
VHistoure  profatie  depuis  le  commencement  du  monde  jusqu'd 
present  (4  vols.,  17x2). 

DUFLBIZ.  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  (1697-1763),  governor- 
general  of  the  French  establishment  in  India,  the  great  rival  of 
Give  (q.v.)t  was  bom  at  I^ndredes,  France,  on  the  ist  of  January 
1697.  His  father,  Francois  Dupleix,  a  w(^thy  farmer-general, 
wished  to  bring  him  up  as  a  merchant,  and,  in  order  to  distract 
him  from  his  taste  for  science,  sent  him  on  a  voyage  to  India  in 
1715  on  one  of  the  French  East  India  Company's  vesseb.  He 
made  several  voyages  to  America  and  India,  and  in  1720  was 
named  a  member  of  the  superior  council  at  Pondicherry.  He 
displayed  great  business  aptitude,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
official  duties,  made  large  ventures  on  his  own  account,  and 
acquired  a  fortune.  In  1730  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
French  affairs  in  Chandemagore,  the  town  prospering  under  his 
energetic  administration  and  growing  into  great  importance. 
His  reputation  procured  him  in  z  742  the  appointment  of  governor- 
general  of  all  French  establishments  in  India.  His  ambition  now 
was  to  acquire  for  France  vast  territories  in  India;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  native  princes,  and 
adopted  a  style  of  oriental  splendour  in  his  dress  and  surround- 
ings. The  British  took  the  alarm.  But  the  danger  to  their 
settlements  and  power  was  partly  averted  by  the  bitter  mutual 
jealousy  which  ezbted  between  Dupleix  and  La  Bourdonnais, 
French  governor  of  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  When  Madras 
capitulated  to  the  French  in  1764,  Dupleix  opposed  the  re- 
storation of  the  town  to  the  British,  thus  violating  the  treaty 
signed  by  La  Bourdonnais.  He  then  sent  an  expedition  against 
Fort  St  David  (1747),  which  was  defeated  on  its  march  by  the 
nawab  of  Arcot,  the  ally  of  the  British.  Dupleix  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  nawab,  and  again  attempted  the  capture  of  Fort 
St  David,  but  unsuccessfully.  A  midnight  attack  on  Cuddalore 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In  1748  Pondicherry  was  besieged 
by  the  British;  but  in  the  course  of  the  operations  news  arrived 
of  the  peace  concluded  between  the  French  and  the  British  at 
Aix-la-Cbapelle.  Dupleix  next  entered  into  negotiations  which 
had  for  their  object  the  subjugation  of  southern  India,  and  he 
sent  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  two  claimants  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Camatic  and  the  Deccan.  The  British  were 
engaged  on  the  side  of  their  rivals.  After  temporary  successes 
the  scheme  failed.    Dupleix  was  a  great  organizer,  but  did  not 


possess  the  genius  for  command  in  the  field  that  was  shown  by 
Clive.  The  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the  British  in  India 
continued  till  1754,  when  the  French  government,  anxious  to 
make  peace,  sent  out  to  India  a  special  commissioner  with  orders 
to  supersede  Dupleix  and,  if  necessary,  to  arrest  him.  These 
orders  were  carried  out  with  needless  harshness,  what  survived  of 
Dupleix's  work  was  ruined  at  a  blow,  and  he  himself  was  com- 
pelkd  to  embark  for  France  on  the  12th  of  October  1754.  He 
had  spent  his  private  fortune  in  the  prosecution  of  his  public 
policy;  the  company  refiued  to  acknowledge  the  obligation; 
and  the  government  would  do  nothing  for  a  man  whom  they 
persisted  in  regarding  as  an  ambitious  and  greedy  adventurer. 
The  greatest  of  Frendi  colonial  governors  died  in  obscurity  and 
want  on  the  zoth  of  November  1763.  In  1741  he  had  married 
Jeaime  Albert,  widow  of  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  company,  a 
woman  of  strong  character  and  intellect,  known  to  the  Hindus  as 
Joanna  Begum,  who  proved  of  great  use  to  her  husband  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  native  princes.  She  died  in  1756,  and  two 
years  later  he  married  again. 

See  Tibulle  Hamont,  Dupleix^  d'aprh  sa  correspondance  inldtte 
(Paris,  1881);  H.  Castonnet,  Dupleix,  ses  expiditunu  et  ses  projets 
(Paris,  1888)  and  La  Cktite  de  Dupleix  (Angers,  1888) ;  G.  B.  Malle- 
son,  Dupleix  (Rulers  of  India  senes,  1890) ;  and  E.  Cu6riii,  Dupleix 
(1908). 

DUPONT,  PIKRRB  (182Z-Z870),  French  song-writer,  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  was  bora  at  Lyons  on  the  23rd  of  April  182  x. 
His  parents  both  died  before  he  was  five  years  old,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  c6untry  by  his  godfather,  a  village  priest. 
He  was  educated  at  the  semiiuury  of  L'Argenti^re,  and  was 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  notary  at  Lyons.  In  1839  he  found 
his  way  to  Paris,  and  some  of  his  poems  were  inserted  in  the 
Gazette  de  Prance  and  the  Qiu^idienne.  Two  years  later  he  was 
saved  from  the  conscription  and  enabled  to  publish  his  first 
volume — Les  Deux  A  nges — ^through  the  exertions  of  a  kinsmanand 
of  Pierre  Lebmn.  In  z  842  he  received  a  prize  from  the  Academy, 
and  workea  for  some  time  on  the  official  dictionary.  Gounod's 
appreciation  of  his  peasant  song,  J'ai  deux  grands  baufsdans  man 
ilable  (1846),  settled  his  vocation  as  a  song-writer.  He  had  no 
theoretical  knowledge  of  music,  but  he  composed  both  the  words 
and  the  melodies  of  his  songs,  the  two  processes  being  generally 
simultaneous.  He  himself  remained  so  innocent  of  musical  know- 
ledge that  he  had  to  engage  Ernest  Reyer  to  write  down  his 
airs.  He  sang  his  own  songs,  as  they  were  composed,  at  the 
workmen's  concerts  in  the  Salle  de  la  Fraternity  du  Faubourg 
Saint-Denis;  the  public  performance  of  his  famous  Le  Pain  was 
forbidden;  Le  Chant  des  ouoriers  was  even  more  popular;  and  in 
1851  he  paid  the  penalty  of  having  become  the  poet  laureate  of 
the  socialistic  aspirations  of  the  time  by  being  comdemned  to 
seven  years  of  exile  from  France.  The  sentence  was  cancelled, 
and  the  poet  withdrew  for  a  time  from  participation  in  politics. 
He  died  at  Lyons,  where  his  later  years  were  s)>ent,  on  the  24th  of 
July  X870.  His  songs  have  appeared  in  various  lonsor— Chants  d 
chansons  (3  vols.,  with  music,  x^52-z854).  Chants  et  poisies  (7th 
edition,  Z862),  &c.  Among  the  best-known  are  Le  Braconnier, 
Le  Tisserand,  La  Yache  blanche,  La  Chanson  du  bU,  but  many 
others  might  be  mentioned  of  equal  spontaneity  and  charm.  His 
later  works  have  not  the  same  merit. 

See  also  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi,  tv.;  Ch.  Baudelaire, 
Notice  sur  P.  Dupont  (1849) ;  D6chaut,  Biographie  de  Pierre  Dupont 
(1871);  and  Ch.  Lenient,  Polsie  patriotique  en  Franu  (1889),  ti. 
353et  seq. 

DUPONT  DE  L'ftTANO.  PIERRE  ANTOINB,  Count  (1765- 
X840),  French  general,  first  saw  active  service  as  a  member  of 
Maillebois'  le^on  in  Holland,  and  in  179 1  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Army  of  the  North  under  Dillon.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Valmy,  and  in  the  fighting  around  Menin  in  1793  he  forced  an 
Austrian  regiment  to  surrender.  Promoted  general  of  brigadeior 
this  feat,  he  soon  received  further  advancement  from  Carnot,  who 
recognized  his  abilities.  In  1797  he  became  general  of  division. 
The  rise  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  warmly  supported  in  the  coup 
d*etat  of  1 8th  Brumaire,  brought  him  further  opportunitier 
In  the  campaign  of  1800  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  to  Berthir 
the  nominal  commander  of  the  "  Army  of  Reserve  of  the  Alpr 
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which  won  the  battle  of  Marengo.  After  the  battle  he  sustained 
a  brilliant  combat,  against  greatly  superior  forces,  at  Pozzolo. 
In  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  in  1805,  as  the  leader  of  one  of 
Ney's  divisions,  he  earned  further  distinction,  especially  at  the 
action  of  Albeck-Haslach,  in  which  he  prevented  the  escape  of 
the  Austrians  from  Ulm,  and  so  contributed  most  effectively 
to  the  isolation  and  subsequent  capture  of  Mack  and  his 
whole  army  (sec  NAPOLEO^ac  Campaigns).  At  Friedland  he 
won  further  fame.  With  a  record  such  as  but  few  of  Napoleon's 
divisional  commanders  possessed,  he  entered  Spain  in  x8o8  at 
the  head  of  a  corps.  After  the  occupation  of  Madrid,  Dupont, 
newly  created  count  by  Napoleon,  was  sent  to  subdue  Anda- 
lusia. After  a  few  initial  successes  he  had  to  retire  on  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Pursued  and  cut  off  by  the  Spanish  army 
under  Castanos,  his  corps  was  defeated  and  he  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  capitulate  (Baylen,  Z9th-23rd  July;  see  Peninsular 
Was)  .  The  disgrace  which  fell  upon  the  general  was  not  entirely 
merited.  His  troops  were  for  the  most  part  raw  levies,  and 
ill-luck  contributed  materially  to  the  catastrophe,  but,  after  his 
return  to  France,  Dupont  was  sent  before  a  court-martial, 
deprived  of  his  rarJc  and  title,  and  imprisoned  from  z8x2  to  18x4. 
Released  only  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  employed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  in  a  military  command,  which  he  lost  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon.  But  the  Second  Restoration  saw  him  restored  to 
the  army,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  conseil  privi  of  Louis 
XVIII.  From  1815  to  X830  he  was  deputy  for  the  Charente. 
He  lived  in  retirexnent  from  1 83  a  till  his  death  in  x  840.  Amongst 
the  writings  Dupont  left  are  some  poems,  including  L*Art  de  la 
guerre  (1838),  and  verse  translations  from  Horace  (1836),  and 
the  following  military  works:  Opinion  sur  le  nouoeau  mode  de 
recruiement  (1818),  LeUres  sur  PEspogne  en-  1808  (tlB23), 
Leltre  sur  la  campagne  d'Aufricke  (1826).  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  his  memoirs. 

See  Lieut.-Col.  Titeux,  Le  ChUral  Dupont:  une  erreur  historique 
(Paris,  1903). 

DUPONT  DE  L'EURB»  JACQUES  CHARLES  (X767-X855), 
French  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Neubourg  (Eure),  in 
Normandy,  on  the  27th  of  February  1767.  In  X789  he  was  an 
advocate  at  the  parlement  of  Normandy.  During  the  republic 
and  the  empire  he  filled  successively  ju(Ucial  offices  at  Louviers, 
Rouen  and  Evreux.  He  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  1798  he  conmienced  his  politiaU  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  In  18x3  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  when 
the  allied  armies  entered  Paris  he  drew  up  the  declaration  in 
which  the  chamber  asserted  the  necessity  of  maintaining  tlie 
principles  of  government  that  had  been  established  at  the 
Revolution.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  allied  sovereigns.  From  x8x7  till  X849  he  was 
uninterruptedly  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  he 
acted  consistently  with  the  liberal  opposition,  of  which  at  more 
than  one  crisis  he  was  the  virtual  leader.  For  a  few  months  in 
1830  he  held  office  as  minister  of  justice,  but,  finding  himself  out 
of  harmony  with  his  colleagues,  he  resigned  before  the  close  of 
the  year  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  opposition.  At  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  Dupont  de  I'Eure  was  made  president  of  the  provi* 
sional  assembly^  as  being  its  oldest  member.  In  the  following 
year,  having  failed  to  secure  his  re-election  to  the  chamber,  he 
retired  into  private  life.  He  died  in  X855.  The  consistent 
firmness  with  which  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberalism  during  the  many  chxuiges  of  his  times  gained  him  the 
highest  respect  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  styled  the 
Aristides  of  the  French  tribune. 

DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS,  PIERRE  SAMUEL  (x739-x8x7)» 
French  political  economist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Paris 
on  the  X4th  of  September  X739.  He  studied  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  did  not  enter  upon  practice,  his  attention  having 
been  early  directed  to  economic  questions  through  his  friendship 
with  Francois  Quesnay,  Turgot  and  other  leaders  of  the  school 
known  as  the  Economists.  To  this  school  he  rendered  valuable 
service  by  .several  pamphlets  on  financial  questions^  and  numerous 


articles  representing  and  advocating  its  views  in  a  popular  style 
in  the  Journal  de  PagricuUuref  du  commerce^  d  des  financa, 
and  the  £pkimirides  du  citoyen,  of  which  he  was  suaxssivdy 
editor.  In  1772  be  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  ootindl 
of  public  instruction  from  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  king  of  Poland. 
Two  years  later  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  the  advent  of  his 
friend  Turgot  to  power.  After  assisting  the  minister  in  his  wisely- 
conceived  but  unavailing  schemes  of  reform  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  tenure  of  office,  Du  Pont  shared  his  Hi«mi«^tl  and 
retired  to  G&tinais,  in  the  n^hbourhood  of  Nemours,  where 
he  employed  himself  in  agricultural  improvements.  During  his 
leisure  he  wrote  a  translation  of  Ariosto  (x  781),  and  Mimoires  sv 
laviede  Turgot  (1782).  He  was  drawn  from  his  retirement  by 
C.  G.  de  Vergennes,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  emi^oyed 
him  in  1782  in  negotiating;  with  the  English  commissioner  Dr 
James  Hutton,  for  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  (X782),  and  in  preparing  a  treaty  of  commerce  m'th 
Great  Britain  (X786).  Under  Calonne  he  became  councillor  of 
state,  and  was  appointed  commissary-general  of  commerce. 

During  the  Revolution  period  he  advocated  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  was  returned  as  deputy  by  the  Thxxd  Estate  of 
the  bailliage  of  Nemours  to  the  states-general,  and  then  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  on  the 
16th  of  October  1790.  But  his  conservative  opinions  rendered 
nim  more  and  more  unpopular,  and  after  the  loth  of  August 
1702,  when  he  took  the  side  of  the  king,  he  was  forced  to  lie  con- 
celled  for  some  weeks  in  the  observatory  of  the  Mazarin  College, 
from  which  he  contrived  to  escape  to  the  coimtry.  During  the 
time  that  elapsed  before  he  was  discovered  and  arrested  be 
wroUhis  PkilosophiedePunivers.  Imprisoned  in  La  Force  (1794^ 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  csc^m  the 
guillotine  till  the  death  of  Robespierre  set  them  free.  As  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Du  Pont  carried  out  bis 
policy  of  resistance  to  the  Jacobins,  and  made  himsdf  promineat 
as  a  member  of  the  reactionary  party.  After  the  republican 
triumph  on  the  x8th  Fructidor  (4th  of  September)  X797  his  bouse 
was  sacked  by  the  mob,  and  he  himself  only  escaped  tran^wrta- 
tion  to  Cayenne  through  the  influence  of  M.  J.  Ch6nier.  In  r799 
he  found  it  advi^le  for  his  comfort,  if  not  for  his  safely,  to 
emigrate  with  his  family  to  the  United  States.  Jefferson's  bij^ 
opinion  of  Du  Pont  was  shown  in  using  him  in  1802  to  convey  to 
Bonaparte  unofficially  a  threat  against  the  French  occupation  of 
Louisiana;  and  also,  earlier,  in  requesting  him  to  prepare  a 
scheme  of  national  education,  which  was  published  In  x8oo  under 
the  title  ^ur  Viducation  nationale  dans  les  £tatS'Unis  d'A  miriqu. 
Though  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out  in  the  United  States^ 
severai  of  its  features  have  been  adopted  in  the  exbting  French 
code.  On  his  return  to  France  in  x8o2  he  declined  to  accept  any 
office  under  Napoleon,  devoted  himself  almost  ezdosi>n^y  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  was  elected  to  the  Inslitut.  On  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  in  X814  Du  Pont  became  secretary  to  the 
provisional  government,  and  oti  the  restoration  he  was  made 
a  councillor  of  state.  The  return  of  the  emperor  in  18x5  deter- 
mined him  to  quit  France,  and  he  spent  die  close  of  his  life 
with  his  younger  son,  Eleuthdre  Ir£n£e  (177X-X834),  who  bad 
established  a  powder  manufactory  in  Delaware.  He  died 
at  Eleutherian  AliUs  near  Wilmington,  DeUware,  on  the  6th  of 
August  x8x7. 

His  family  continued  to  conduct  the  powder-mills,  whkli 
brought  them  considerable  wealth.  The  business  was  SQbse> 
quently  converted  into  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company.  His  grandson.  Admiral  Samuel  Francis  Du  Poot 
(X803-X865),  played  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  U.S.  naval  o&a 
in  the  American  Civil  War.  His  great-grandson,  Henry  Algcraoo 
Du  Pont  (b.  1838),  president  of  the  Wilmington  &  Northern 
railway,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Qvil  War,  and  afterwards  a  United 
States  senator. 

Du  Font's  most  important  works,  besides  those  mentioned  abo-e. 
were  his  De  Vorigjine  et  des  progris  d'une  science  n^wmUe  (London 
and  Paris,  1767);  Physiocratie,  ou  constitution  nctmnUe  du  gousetm 
ment  le  plus  aeantageux  au  genre  kumain  (Paris,  1768);  and  Iw 
Observations  sur  les  effets  de  la  liberU  dn  commerce  des  frsnw  (r'^)* 
They  are  gathenKl  together  in  vol' ii*  of  the  CAiS^fm  d«r  ^CM 
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(1846).  See  notioca  of  hit  life  (1818)  Vy  Silvestre  «nd  Baron  de 
ocrando;  also  Schclle,  Du  Ponlde  Nemoprs  et  Ctcde  pkysiocrtUique 
(1888). 

DUPORT,  ADRIEN  (1759-1798),  French  politician,  was  born 
in  Paris.  He  became  an  influential  advocate  in  the  parlcment, 
becoming  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  ministers  Calonnc  and 
Lom6nie  de  Brienne.  Elected  in  1789  to  the  states-general  by 
the  nobUssc  of  Paris,  he  soon  revealed  a  remarkable  eloquence. 
A  learned  jurist,  he  contributed  during  the  Constituent  Assembly 
to  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  of  France.  His  report  of 
the  29th  of  March  x  790  is  especially  notable.  In  it  he  advocated 
trial  by  jury;  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  jury  system  in 
civil  cases.  Duport  had  formed  with  Bamave  and  Alexandre 
de  Lameth  a  group  known  as  the  "  triumvirate,"  which  was 
popular  at  first.  But  after  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes, 
Duport  sought  to  defend  him;  as  member  of  the  commission 
charged  to  question  the  king,  he  tried  to  excuse  him,  and  on  the* 
14th  of  July  1791  he  opposed  the  formal  accusation.  He  was 
thus  led  to  separate  himiself  from  the  Jacobins  and  to  join  the 
Feuilbnt  party.  After  the  Constituent  A^embly  he  became 
president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  Paris,  but  was  arrested 
during  the  insurrection  of  the  loth  of  August  1792.  He  escaped, 
thanks  probably  to  the  complicity  of  Danton,  returned  to  France 
after  the  9th  of  Thermidor  of  the  year  U.,  left  it  in  exile  again 
after  the  republican  amp  d*iUit  of  the  x8th  of  Fructidor  of  the 
year  V.,  and  died  at  Af^nzeil  in  Switzerbnd  in  1798. 

See  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  Orateurs  de  la  ConslUuanU  (2nd  cd.,  Paris, 
1905.  8vo). 

DUPORT,  JAMES  (1606-1679),  English  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge.  His  ^ther,  John  Duport,  who  was 
descended  from  an  old  Norman  family  (the  Du  Ports  of  Caen, 
who  settled  in  Leicestershire  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.), 
was  master  of  Jesus  College.  The  son  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  at  Trinity  College,  where  he  became  fellow  and 
subsequently  viccmoster.  In  1639  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  Greek,  in  1664  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  in  1668 
master  of  Magdalene  College.  He  died  at  Peterborough  on  the 
17th  of  July  1679.  Throughout  the  troublous  times  of  the. 
Civil  War,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  clerical  ofiiccs  and  eventually 
of  his  professorship,  Duport  quietly  continued  his  lectures. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  Homeri  gnomotopa  (1660),  a  collection 
of  all  the  aphorisms,  maxims  and  remarkable  opinions  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey^  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the  Bible  and 
classical  literature.  His  other  published  works  chiefly  consist 
of  translations  (from  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  into  Greek) 
and  short  original  poems,  collected  under  the  title  of  Horat 
subsecivae  or  SUomata.  They  indude  congratulatory  odes 
(inscribed  to  the  king);  funeral  odes;  carmina  comitialia 
(tripos  verses  on  different  theses  maintained  in  the  schools, 
remarkable  for  their  philosophical  and  metaphysical  knowledge) ; 
sacred  epigrams;  and  three  books  of  miscellaneous  poems 
(Syltae) .  The  character  of  Duport 's  work  is  not  such  as  to  appeal 
to  modem  scholars,  but  he  deserves  the  credit  of  having  done 
much  to  keep  alive  the  study  of  classical  literature  in  his  day. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Duport  b  J.  H.  Monk's  "  Memoir  '* 
(l8»):  see  also  Sandys.  Hisi.  Class,  Sckol.  (1908).  ii.  349. 

DUPPBL*  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 

Schleswig-Hobtein,  opposite  the  town  of  Sonderburg  (on  the 

island  of  Alsen).    (Pop.  6po.)    The  position  of  DOppel,  forming 

as  it  does  a  bridge>head  for  tbe  defenders  of  the  island  of  Alsen, 

played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  between  Denmark  and 

the  Germans.    On  the  28th  of  May  1848  the  German  federal 

troops  were  there  defeated  by  the  Danes  under  General  Hede- 

mann,  and  a'second  battle  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  June  1848. 

On  the  13th  of  April  1849  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  between 

the  federal  troops  under  von  Prittwit^  and  the  Danes  under  von 

BOlow.    The  most  important  event  in  the  military  history  of 

pappd  was,  however,  the  siege  by  the  Prussians  of  the  Danish 

position  in  1864.    The  flanks  of  the  defenders'  line  rested  upon 

the  Alsen  Sand  and  the  sea,  and  it  was  strengthehcd  by  ten 

redoubts.    A  second  line  of  trenches  with  lunettes  at  intervals 

was  constructed  behind  the  front  attacked,  and  a  small  r6duit 

opposite  Sonderburg  to  cover  the  bridges  between  Alsen  and  the 


mainland.  The  Prussian  siege  corps  was  commanded  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  (headquarters,  DUppel  village),  and  after  three 
weeks'  skirmishing  a  regular  siege  was  begun,  the  batteries  being 
opened  on  the  xsth  of  March.  The  first  parallel  was  completed 
fifteen  days  later,  the  front  of  attack  being  redoubts  II.  to  VI., 
forming  the  centre  of  the  Danish  entrenchments  on  the  road 
D{ippcl-Sonderburg.  The  siege  was  pushed  rapidly  from  the 
first  parallel  and  the  assault  delivered  on  the  xSth  of  April, 
against  the  redoubts  I.  to  VI.,  each  redoubt  being  attacked  by 
a  separate  column.  The  whole  line  was  carried  after  a  brief 
but  severe  conflict,  and  the  Prussians  had  penetrated  to  and 
captured  the  r£duit  opposite  Sonderburg  by  2  p.m.  The  loss  of 
the  Danes,  half  of  whose  forces  were  not  engaged,  included  1800 
kOlcd  and  wounded  and  3400  prisoners.  This  operation  was 
followed  by  the  daring  passage  of  the  Alsen  Sund,  effected  by 
the  Prussians  in  boats  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  Danish 
warships,  and  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  whole  island  of 
Alsen  (June  29th,  1864).  After  being  still  further  strengthened 
and  linked  with  similar  defences  at  Sonderburg,  the  DOppcI 
entrenchments  were  abandoned  in  1881  in  favour  of  landward 
fortifications  around  Kiel. 

See  R.  Neumann,  Ober  dtn  Anrriff  der  Duppder  Schanxen  in  dtr 
Zeit  vom  /c.  Mart  bis  18.  April  l80d  (Berlin,  1865) ;  and  Der  detUsch- 
ddnische  Kriet  1864,  published  by  the  Prussian  General  Staff 
(BcrUn,  1B87). 

DU  PRAT.  AMTOINE  (i463-iS3S)»  chancellor  of  France  and 
cardinal,  was  bom  at  Issoire  on  the  17th  of  January  1463.  He 
began  life  as  a  lawyer,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the  legal  hierarchy 
owing  to  the  influence  of  his  cousin  Mtoine  Bohier,  cardinal 
archbishop  of  Bourgcs.  The  first  oflice  which  he  held  was  that  of 
lieutenant-general  in  the  baiUiage  of  Montferrand;  in  1507  he 
became  first  president  of  the  parlement  of  Paris.  Louise  of 
Savoy  had  employed  him  as  her  adviser  in  her  a&urs,  and  had 
made  him  tutor  to  her  son.  When  Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne 
he  made  Du  Prat  chancellor  of  France,  in  which  capacity  he 
played  an  important  part  in  the  govenmient.  It  was  he  who 
negotiated  with  Leo  X.  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  the  establishment  of  a  concordat.  After  the 
meeting  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (1520)  he  was  engaged 
in  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  Wolsey.  During  the  regency 
of  Louise  of  Savoy  he,  together  with  Florimond  Robertct,  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  suit  brought 
by  Louise  of  Savoy  against  the  ConsUble  de  Bourbon,  and  in 
1532  completed  the  work  of  uniting  Brittany  to  France.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1507  Du  Prat  had  taken  orders;  he 
rcoiived  the  bishoprics  of  Valence,  Die,  Meaux  and  AIbi,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens  (1525);  in  X527  he  became  cardinal, 
and  in  X530  papal  legate.  He  was  a  determined  adversary  of 
the  Reformation.    He  died  on  the  9th  of  July  1535. 

See  the  marqub  Du  Prat,  Vie  d^Antoine  Du  Prat  (Paris,  1857). 

pUPRi,  JULES  (181 2-1889),  French  painter,  was  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  Barbixon  group  of  romantic  landscape 
painters.  If  Corot  stands  for  the  lyric  and  Rousseau  for  the 
epic  aspect  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  Dupr6  is  the  exponent  of  her 
tragic  and  dramatic  aspects.  He  was  the  son  of  a  porcelain 
manufacturer,  and  started  his  career  in  his  father's  works, 
whence  he  went  to  his  uncle's  china  factoiy  at  Sfvrcs.  After 
studying  for  some  time  under  Di6bold,  a  painter  of  clock  faces,  he 
had  to  pass  through  a  short  period  of  privation,  until  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  wealthy  patron,  who  came  to  his  studio  and 
bought  all  the  studies  on  the  walls  at  the  price  demanded  by  the 
artist — 20  francs  apiece.  Dupr6  exhibited  first  at  the  Salon  in 
183X,  and  three  years  later  was  awarded  a  second-class  medal. 
In  the  same  year  he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  genius  of  Constable.  From  him  he  leamt  how 
to  express  movement  in  nature;  and  the  district  of  Southampton 
and  Plymouth,  with  its  wide,  unbroken  expanses  of  water,  sky 
and  ground,  gave  him  good  opportunities  for  studying  the 
tempestuous  motion  of  storm-clouds  and  the  movement  of  foliage 
driven  by  the  wind.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1848.  Dupr6's  colour  is  sonorous  and  resonant;  the 
subjects  for  which  he  showed  marked  preference  are  dramatic 
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sunset  effects  and  stonny  skies  and  seas.  Late  in  L'fc  he  changed 
his  style  and  gained  appreciably  in  largeness  of  handling  and 
arrived  at  greater  simplicity  in  his  colour  harmonies.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  the  "  Morning  "  and  "  Evening  "  at  the  Louvre, 
and  the  early  "  Crossing  the  Bridge  "  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

DUPUIS,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  (1742-1809).  French  sdenUfic 
writer  and  politician,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Trye-Ch4tcau, 
between  Gisors  and  Chaumont,  on  the  26th  of  October  1742. 
His  father,  who  was  a  teacher,  instructed  him  in  mathematics  and 
land-surveying.  While  he  was  engaged  in  measuring  a  tower  by  a 
geometrical  method,  the  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  met  him  and  was 
so  taken  by  the  lad's  intelligence  that  he  gave  him  a  bursary  in  the 
college  of  Harcourt.  Dupuis  made  such  rapid  progress  that,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
the  college  of  Lisieux,  where  he  had  previously  passed  as  a 
licentiate  of  theology.  In  his  hours  of  leisure  he  studied  law,  and 
in  1 770  he  abandoned  the  clerical  career  and  became  an  advocate. 
Two  university  discourses  which  he  delivered  in  I^tin  were 
printed,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  fame.  His  chief 
attention,  however,  was  devoted  to  mathematics,  the  object  of 
his  early  studies;  and  for  some  years  he  attended  the 
astronomical  lectures  of  Lalande,  with  whom  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship.  In  1778  he  constructed  a  telegraph  on  the 
principle  suggested  by  Guillaume  Amontons  (q.v.),  and  employed 
it  in  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  Jean  Fortin  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Bagneux,  until  the  Revolution  made 
it  necessary  to  destroy  his  machine  to  avoid  suspicion.  About 
the  same  time  Dupuis  formed  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  months.  He  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  want  of  any 
resemblance  between  the  groups  of  stars  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known,  by  supposing  that  the  zodiac  was,  for  the  people 
who  invented  it,  a  sort  of  calendar  at  once  astronomical  and 
rural,  and  that  the  figures  ch(»en  for  the  constellations  were  such 
as  would  naturally  suggest  the  agricultural  operations  of  the 
season.  It  seemed  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  discover  the 
clime  and  the  period  in  which  the  constellation  of  Capricorn  must 
have  arisen  with  the  sun  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  vernal  equinox  must  have  occurred  under  Libra.  It  appeared 
to  Dupuis  that  this  clime  was  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  the  perfect 
correspondence  between  the  signs  and  their  significations  had 
existed  in  that  country  at  a  period  of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
thousand  years  before  the  present  time;  that  it  had  existed  only 
there;  and  that  this  harmony  had  been  disturbed  by  the  effect  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  He  therefore  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  to  the  people  who  then 
inhabited  Upper  Egypt  or  Ethiopia.  This  was  the  basis  on  which 
Dupuis  established  his  mythological  system,  and  endeavoured  to 
explain  fabulous  history  and  the  whole  system  of  the  theogony 
and  theology  of  the  ancients.  Dupuis  published  several  detached 
parts  of  his  system  in  the  Journal  dcs  savants  for  1777  and  1781. 
These  be  afterwards  collected  and  published,  first  in  Lalandc's 
Astronomy,  and  then  in  a  separate  volume  in  4to,  1781,  under  the 
title  of  Mtmoire  sur  Vorigine  des  constellations  ct  sur  Vex^icalion 
de  la  fable  par  Vastronomie.  The  theory  propounded  in  this 
memoir  was  refuted  by  J.  S.  Bailly  in  his  Histoire  de  Vastronomie^ 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the 
erudition  and  ingenuity  exhibited  by  the  author. 

Condorcet  proposed  Dupuis  to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Thi^bault.in  the  professorship  of 
literature  at  Berlin;  and  Dupuis  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
when  the  death  of  the  king  cancelled  the  engagement.  The  chair 
of  humanity  in  the  College  of  France  having  at  the  same  timQ 
become  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on  Dupuis;  and  in  1788  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  now 
resigned  his  professorship  at  Lisicut,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
administrators  of  the  department  of  Paris  one  of  the  four  com- 
missioners of  public  instruction.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary troubles  Dupuis  sought  safety  at  £vreux;  and,  having 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  by  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oisc,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
moderation.  In  the  third  year  of  the  republic  he  was  elected 
secretary  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  fourth  he  was  chosen  a 


member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  After  Bonaparte's 
coup  d'itat  of  the  i8th  Brumaire  he  was  elected  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Body,  of  which 
he  became  the  president.  He  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
the  senate,  but  resolved  to  abandon  politics,  dcvotiog  himsdf 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his  favourite  studies. 

In  179s  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  en- 
titled Origine  de  tous  les  cidtcSf  ou  la  religion  uni^ersdle  (3  voh. 
4to,  with  an  atlas,  or  12  vols.  ismo).  Tliis  work,  of  which  an 
edition  revised  by  P.  R.  Auguis  was  published  in  1822  (lothcd., 
1835-1836),  became  the  subject  of  much  bitter  controversy,  and 
the  theory  it  propounded  as  to  the  origin  of  mythology  in  Upper 
Egypt  led  to  the  expedition  organized  by  Napoleon  fat  the  ex- 
ploration of  that  country.  In  1798  Dupuis  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  work  in  one  volume  8vo,  which  met  with  do  better 
success  than  the  original.  Another  abridgment  of  the  same  work, 
executed  upon  a  much  more  methodical  plan,  was  published  by 
M.  de  Tracy.  The  other  works  of  Dupuis  consist  of  two  mcnxMn 
on  the  Pelasgi,  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the'  Institute;  a 
memoir  "  On  the  Zodiac  of  Tentyra,"  published  in  the  Rexut 
philosophique  for  May  1806;  and  a  Mimoire  exfliccHf  dm 
zodiaque  cfironologigue  el  mythologique,  published  the  same  year, 
in  one  volume  4to.    He  died  on  the  29th  of  September  1S09. 

DUPUY,  CHARLES  ALEXANDRE  (i85i>  ),  Frencli 
statesman,  was  born  at  Le  Puy  on  the  5th  of  November  1851, 
his  father  being  a  local  official.  After  being  a  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  provinces,  he  was  appointed  a  school  inspector, 
and  thus  obtained  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of 
French  education.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  as  u 
Opportunist  Republican.  After  acting  as  "  reporter  *'  of  the 
budget  for  public  instruction,  he  became  minister  for  the  depart- 
ment, in  M.  Ribot's  cabinet,  in  1892.  In  April  1893  he  formed  a 
ministry  himself,  taking  as  his  office  that  of  minister  of  the 
interior,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  November,  and  on  stli 
Decemt>cr  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber.  During  his  first 
week  of  office  an  anarchist,  Vaillant,  who  had  managed  to  gaio 
admission  to  the  chamber,  threw  a  bomb  at  the  president,  and 
M.  Dupuy's  collected  bearing,  and  his  historic  words: "  Messieurs, 
la  stance  continue,"  gained  him  much  credit.  In  May  1894  be 
again  became  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior;  and  he  was  by 
President  Carnot's  side  when  the  latter  was  stabbed  to  death  at 
Lyons  in  June.  He  then  became  a  candidate  for  the  prcsideocy, 
but  was  defeated,  and  his  cabinet  remained  in  office  Ull  Januaiy 
1895;  it  was  under  it  that  Captain  Dreyfus  was  arrested  and 
condemned  (23rd  of  December  1894).  The  prepress  of  Farcin 
then  cast  its  shadow  upon  M.  Dupuy,  along  with  other  Frescb 
"  ministrables,"  but  in  November  1898,  aft;er  M.  Brisson  had  at 
last  remitted  the'case  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  cassation,  be 
formed  a  cabinet  of  Republican  concentration. '  In  view  of  the 
apparent  likelihood  that  the  judges  of  the  criminal  division  of  the 
court  of  cassation — who  formed  the  ordinary  tribunal  for  such  aa 
appeal — would  decide  in  favour  of  Dreyfus,  it  w*as  thought  that 
M.  Dupuy's  new  cabinet  would  be  strong  enough  to  recOTcile 
public  opinion  to  such  a  result;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  outsde 
observers,  it  was  no  sooner  discovered  how  the  judges  vcre 
likely  to  decide  than  M.  Dupuy  proposed  a  law  in  the  chamber 
transferring  the  decision  to  a  full  court  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
court  of  cassation.  This  arbitrary  act,  though  adopted  by  the 
chamber,  was  at  once  construed  as  a  fresh  attempt  to  maintain 
the  'judgment  of  the  first  court-martial;  but  in  the  inter\-2l 
President  Faure  (an  anti-Dreyfusard)  died,  and  the  acccsskm  of 
M.  Loubet  doubtless  had  some  effect  in  quieting  public  feeGof. 
At  all  events,  the  whole  court  of  cassation  decided  that  there 
must  be  a  new  court-martial,  and  M.  Dupuy.  at  once  resigned 
(June  1899).  In  June  1900  he  was  electee!  senator  for  the 
Haute  Sadne. 

DUPUY,  PIERRE  (1582-1651),  French  scholar,  otherwise 
known  as  Puteanus,  was  bom  at  Agen  (Lot-et-GaionDe)  om  the 
27th  of  November  1582.  In  1615  he  was  commissioned  by 
Mathicu  Mold,  first  president  of  the  parlem£nt  of  Paris,  to  dnv 
up  an  inventory  of  the  documents  which  constituted  what  at 
that  time  was  known  as  the   Trisor  des  ckarUs,    This  work 
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occupied  eleven  years.  His  MS.  inventory  is  preserved  in  the 
original  and  in  copy  in  the  Bibliothique  Nationale,  and  transcrip- 
tions are  in  the  national  archives  in  Paris,  at  the  record  office  in 
London,  and  elsewhere.  Dupuy's  classification  is  still  regarded 
with  respect,  but  the  inventory  has  been  partially  replaced  by 
the  publication  of  the  Layettes  du  trisor  (four  volumes,  coming 
down  to  X270;  1863-1902).  Dupuy  also  published,  with  his 
brother  Jacques,  and  their  friend  Nicolas  Rigault,  the  History 
of  Aug.  de  Thou  (1620, 1626).  The  two  brothers  then  bought 
from  Rigault  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  king's  library,  and  drew 
up  a  catalogue  of  the  library  (Nos.  9352-9354  and  10366-10367  of 
the  Latin  collection  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationalc).  In  the 
course  of  this  work,  Dupuy  became  acquainted  with  and  copied 
an  enormous  mass  of  unpublished  documents,  which  furnished 
him  with  the  material  for  some  excellent  works:  Traiii  dcs 
droits  et  dei  libertis  de  I'igiise  gaUicane,  avec  Us  preuves  (1639), 
HistoiredeVordremililairedes  Templiers  (1654),  Histoire  ginirale 
du  sckisme  qui  a  Hi  dans  Vtglise  depuis  ijySjusqu'd  1428  (1654), 
and  Histoire  du  difirend  enlre  le  pape  Boniface  VIII  el  le  roi 
Philippe  U  Bel  (1655).  These  works,  especially  the  kst,  are 
imporuint  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  relations  of  church 
and  state  in  the  middle  ages.  They  were  written  from  the 
Galilean  standpoint,  i.e.  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  in 
temporal  and  political  matters,  and  this  explains  the  delay  in 
their  publication  until  after  Dupuy's  death.  He  wrote  also 
TraM  des  rigences  et  des  majoritis  des  rois  de  France  (1655)  and 
Recueil  des  droits  du  roi  (1658).  Dupuy's  papers,  preserved  in 
the  Bibliothdque  Nationalc,  were  inventoried  by  Lton  Dorcz 
(Catalogue  de  la  collection  Dupuy,  1899).  See  also  L.  Dclislc's 
Le  Cabinet  des  tnanuscrits  de  la  bibliolhique  impiriale.  Dupuy 
died  in  Paris  on  the  X4th  of  December  1651. 

DUPUY  DE  LOHE,  STANISLAS  CHARLES  HENRI  LAURENT 
(1816-1885),  French  naval  architect,  the  son  of  a  retired  naval 
officer,  was  bom  at  Ploemeur,  near  Lorient,  on  the  xsth  of 
October  1816.  He  entered  the  £cole  Polytcchnique  in  1835, 
and  in  1842  was  sent  to  England  to  study  and  report  on  iron  ship- 
building. Acting  on  his  report,  which  was  published  in  1844, 
the  government  built  their  first  iron  vesseb  under  his  supervision. 
He  planned  and  built  the  steam  line-of-battle  ship  *'  Napoleon  " 
(1848-1852),  and  devised  the  method  of  altering  sailing  ships 
of  the  line  into  steamers,  which  was  afterwards  extensively 
practised  in  both  France  and  England.  He  also  showed  the 
practicability  of  armouring  the  sides  of  a  ship,  and  the  frigate 
"  Gloire  "  gave  a  very  clear  demonstration  of  his  views.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  great  change  in  the  construction  of  ships  of 
war  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  In  1857  Dupuy  de 
L6me  was  appointed  "chef  de  la  direction  du  materiel,"  at 
Paris;  and  in  x86x,  "inspecteur  g6n£ral  du  materiel  de  la 
marine."  In  1866  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  defence,  and  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  occupied  himself  with  planning  a  steer- 
able  baUoon,  for  carrying  out  which  he  was  given  a  credit  of 
40,000  fr.;  but  the  balloon  was  not  ready  till  a  few  days  before 
the  capitulation.  The  experiments  that  wereaf  terwardsmadc  with 
it  did  iK>t  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  In  1875  he  was  busy  over 
a  scheme  for  embarking  a  railway  train  at  Calais,  and  exhibited 
plans  of  the  improved  harbour  and  modeb  of  the  "  bateaux 
porte-trains  "  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  July.  In  X877  he 
was  elected  a  senator  for  life.  He  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  X845,  was  made  a  commander  in  1858, 
and  grand  officer  in  December  1863.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
xst  of  February  1885. 

DUPUYTREN.  QUILLAUHB,  Bason  (i777'i835)f  French 
anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  October  x 777  at 
Pierre  Buffidre  (Haute  Vienne).  He  studied  medicine  in  Paris 
at  the  newly  established  ficole  de  Midedne,  and  was  appointed 
by  competition  prosector  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  His 
early  studies  were  directed  chiefly  to  morbid  anatomy.  In  1803 
he  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  at  the  H6tel-Dietf,  and  in 
181 1  professor  of  operative  surgery  in  succession  to  R.  B.  Sabaticr  I 
<i732-x8xx).    In  X815  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  clinical  ■ 


surgery,  and  became  head  surgeon  at  the  H6tel-Dieu. 
Dupuytren's  energy  and  industry  were  alike  remarkable.  He 
visited  the  H6tcl-Dieu  morning  and  evening,  performing  at  each 
time  several  operations,  lectured  to  vast  throngs  of  students, 
gave  advice  to  his  outdoor  patients,  and  fulfilled  the  duties 
consequent  upon  one  of  the  largest  practices  of  modem  times. 
By  his  indefatigable  activity  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  £300,000, 
the  bulk  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  with  the  deduc- 
tion of  considerable  sums  for  the  endowment  of  the  anatomical 
chair  in  the  Ecolc  de  M^dedne,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
benevolent  institution  for  distressed  medical  men.  The  most 
important  of  Dupuytren's  writings  is  his  Treatise  on  Artificial 
Anus,  in  which  he  applied  the  principles  laid  down  by  John 
Hunter.  In  his  operations  he  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  and 
dexterity,  and  for  his  great  readiness  of  resource.  He  died  in 
Paris  on  the  8th  of  February  1835. 

DUQUE  DE  ESTRADA.  DIEGO  (1589-  ?),  Spanish  memoir 
writer,  soldier  and  adventurer,  son  of  Juan  Duque  de  Estrada, 
also  a  soldier  of  rank,  was  bora  at  Toledo  on  the  15th  of  August 
X589.  Having  been  left  an  orphan  when  veiy  young,  he  was 
educated  by  a  cousin.  While  still  young  he  was  betrothed  to 
his  cousin's  daughter.  One  night  he  found  an  intruder  in  the 
house,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy  killed  both  him  and  the  young  lady,  llie  prevailing 
code  of  honour  was  considered  a  sufficient  justification  for  Duque 
de  Estrada's  violence,  but  the  law  looked  upon  the  act  as  a  vulgar* 
assassination,  and  he  had  to  flee.  After  leading  a  vagabond  life 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  he  was  arrested  at  Ecija,  was  brought  to 
Toledo,  and  was  there  put  to  the  torture  with  extreme  ferocity, 
in  order  to  extort  a  general  confession  as  to  his  life  during  the 
past  months.  He  had  the  strength  not  to  yield  to  pain,  and  was 
finally  able  to  escape  from  prison,  partly  by  the  help  of  a  nun  in 
a  religious  house  which  faced  the  prison,  and  partly  by  (he 
intervention  of  friends.  He  made  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Osuna  (q.v.),  at  that  time 
viceroy.  Duque  de  Estrada  saw  a  good  deal  of  fighting  both 
with  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians;  but  he  is  mainly  interesting 
because  he  was  employed  by  the  viceroy  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Venice.  He  was  one  of  the  disguised  Spanish  soldiers  who  were 
sent  into  the  town  to  destroy  the  arsenal,  and  who  were  warned 
in  time  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  betrayed,  and  therefore 
escaped.  After  the  fall  of  his  patron,  Duque  de  Estrada  resumed 
his  vagabond  life,  served  under  Bethlen  Gabor  in  Transylvania, 
and  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  X633  he  entered  the  order  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  died  at  some  time  after  x  63  7  in  Sardinia, 
where  he  is  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  defence  of  the  island 
against  an  attack  by  the  French.  He  left  a  book  of  memoirs, 
entitled  Comcntarios  de  d  desengeHado  de  si  Mismo  prueba  de 
todos  eslados,  y  elcccion  del  Mtjor  de  ellos — "  The  Commentaries 
of  one  who  knew  his  own  little  worth,  the  touchtstonc  of  all  the 
state  of  man,  and  the  choice  of  the  best."  They  were  written 
at  different  times,  and  part  has  been  lost.  The  style  is  incorrect, 
and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  them  in  every  detail,  but  they  are 
amazingly  vivid,  and  contain  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  state  of  a  large  part  of  Spanish  society  at  the 
time. 

The  memoirs  have  been  reprinted  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos 
in  the  Memorial  histSrico  espaHol,  vol.  xii.  (Madrid,  i860). 

DUQUESNE.  ABRAHAM.  Masquis  (1610-1688),  French 
naval  officer,  was  bora  at  Dieppe  in  16 10.  Bora  in  a  stirring 
seaport,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  he  naturally 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  sailor.  He  spent  his  youth  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  obtained  his  first  distinction  in  naval 
warfare  by  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Lerins  from  the  Spaniards 
in  May  1637.  About  the  same  time  his  father  was  kiUed  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the  news  raised  his  hatred 
of  the  national  enemy  to  the  pitch  of  a  personal  and  bitter 
am'mosity.  For  the  next  five  years  he  sought  every  opportunity 
of  inflicting  defeat  and  humiliation  on  the  Spanish  navy,  and 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  engagement  at 
Guetaria  (1638),  the  expedition  to  Coranna  (1639),  and  in  battles 
at  Tarragona  (164X),  Barcelona  (1643)^  and  the  Cabo  de  Gata. 
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The  French  navy  beiiig  left  unemployed  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Duqucsne  obtained  leave  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  gave  him  a  commission  as  vice-admiral 
in  1643.  In  this  capacity  he  defeated  the  Danish  fleet  near 
Gothenburg  and  thus  raised  the  siege  of  the  dty.  The  Danes 
returned  to  the  struggle  with  increased  forces  tmder  the  command 
of  King  Christian  in  person,  but  they  were  again  defeated — 
their  admiral  being  killed  and  his  ship  taken.  Peace  having 
been  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1645,  Duqucsne 
returned  to  France.  The  revolt  at  Bordeaux,  supported  as  it 
was  by  material  aid  from  Spain,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
at  once  serving  his  country  and  gratifying  liis  long-chcri^ed 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1650  he  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expense  a  squadron  with  which  he  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  and  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  For  this  service 
he  was  promoted  in  rank,  and  received  a  gift  of  the  castle  and 
isle  of  Indre,  near  Nantes.  Peace  with  Spain  was  concluded 
in  1659,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  Duqucsne  was  occupied 
in  endeavours  to  suppress  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  revolt  of  Messina  from  Spain,  he  was  sent  to  support  the 
insurgents,  and  had  to  encounter  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and 
Holland  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  de 
Ruyter.  After  several  battles,  in  which  the  advantage  was 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  French,  a  decisive  engagement 
took  place  near  Catania,  on  the  20th  of  April  1676,  when  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  totally  routed  and  dc  Ruyter  mortally  wounded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  defeated  fleet  was  afterwards  burned  in 
the  harbour  of  Palermo,  where  it  had  taken  refuge,  and  the 
French  thus  secured  the  undisputed  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  this  important  service  Duqucsne  received  a  letter 
of  thanks  from  Louis  XIV.,  together  with  the  title  of  marquis 
and  the  estate  of  Bouchet.  His  last  achievements  were  the  bom- 
bardment of  Algiers  (1682-1683),  in  order  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Christian  captives,  and  the  bombardment  of  Genoa 
in  1684.  He  retired  from  service  in  1684,  on  the  ground  of  age 
and  ill-health.  It  is  probable  also  that  he  foresaw  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  and  of  February  x688. 

See  Jal,  Abrdiam  Duquesne,  et  la  marine  de  son  temps  (1873). 

DUQUESNE,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  about  la  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (1900)  9036,  of  whom  3451  were  forcign-bom;  (1910 
census)  15,727.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway. 
Its  most  prominent  buildings  are  the  Carnegie  free  library  and 
dub  (opened  in  1904  and  containing  17,500  volumes  in  190S),  and 
the  dty  hall.  A  short  distance  N.  of  the  borough  limits  Kcnny- 
wpod  Park,  with  a  large  auditorium  and  pavilion,  is  an  attractive 
resort.  By  far  the  most  important  industry  of  the  borough  is 
the  manufacture  of  sted.  The  value  of  the  borough's  factory 
products  increased  from  $30,333,476  in  1900  to  $28,494,303  in 
1905,  or  40*1%.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its 
water-works.  Duqucsne  was  settled  in  1885  and  waa  incor- 
porated in  189X. 

DURAMEN  (a  rare  Latin  word,  meaning  hardness,  from  dunu, 
hard),  a  boUnical  term  for  the  inner,  harder  wood  of  a  tree,  the 
heart-wood. 

DURAN.  a  Jewish  Provencal  family  of  rabbis  and  scholars, 
of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  important. 

I.  PROTXAT  DuKAN,  callcd  also  Epucoi.  He  was  in  1391 
compelled  to  profess  Christianity,  but  remained  devoted  to 
Judaism.  His  chief  works  were  grammatical  and  philosophical. 
In  the  former  realm  his  most  important  contribution  was  the 
Ma'aseh  *Epkod  (completed  in  1403);  in  the  latter,  his  com- 
mentary to  the  Guide  of  Ike  Perpiexed  by  Maimonidcs  iq.v.). 

7.  Simon  Ben  Zemah  Duran  (1361-1441),  rabbi  of  Algiers. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  medieval  rabbis  to  be  a  salaried 
official  of  the  synagogue.  Before  the  14th  century  the  rabbinical 
post  had  been  almost  invariably  honorary,  and  filled  by  men 
who  derived  their  income  from  a  profession,  epecially  medidne. 
Duran  wrote  a  systematic  work  on  theology,  Magen  M60IA, 
but  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  numerous  Responsa  (known  as 
Taskbaz)  published  in  three  vols,  in  x  738-x  739.    These  Responsa, 


"  Answers  to  questions  sent  from  many  lands,"  give  vahiabU 
information  as  to  social  and  religious  conditions  in  the  earhcr 
part  of  the  x5th  century.  (L  A.) 

DURAn,  AOUSTfN  (1789-1862),  Spanish  scholar,  was  bora 
in  1789  at  Madrid,  where  his  father  was  court  physidan.  He 
was  sent  to  the  seminary  at  Vergara,  whence  he  returned  learned 
in  the  traditions  of  Spanish  romance.  In  181 7  he  began  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  law  at  the  university  of  Seville,  and  in  doe 
course  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  VaUadoIid.  From  1821  to 
1823  he  held  a  post  in  the  education  department  at  Madrid, 
but  in  the  latter  year  he  was  suspended  on  account  of  his  poliiicaJ 
opinions.  In  1834  he  became  secretary  of  the  board  for  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  a  post  ia 
the  national  library  at  Madrid.  The  revolution  of  X840  led  to 
his  dismissal;  but  he  was  rdnstated  in  1843,  and  in  1854  was 
appointed  chief  librarian.  Next  year,  however,  he  retired  u 
devote  himself  to  his  literary  work.  In  1828,  .shortly  after  I» 
first  discharge  from  office,  he  published  anonymously  hk  Di^^ana 
sobre  d  infiujo  que  ha  tenido  la  crUica  moderna  en  la  detadauu 
del  teatro  antiguo;  this  treatise  greatly  influenced  the  jouxiger 
dranoatists  of  the  day.  He  next  endeavoured  to  interest  la 
fellow-countrymen  in  thdr  andent,  ne^ected  K«ll»*te,  and  ia 
the  forgotten  dramas  of  the  X7th  century.  Five  vohuncs  of  a 
Romancero  general  appeared  from  1828  to  1832  (republished, 
with  considerable  additions,  in  a  vols.  1849-1851),  and  Teiu 
espaUda  (1834),  a  reprint  of  old  Spanish  comedies.  Dur&n's 
Romancero  general  is  the  fullest  collection  of  the  kind  and  is 
therefore  unlikely  to  be  superseded,  though  the  texts  arc  inferior 
to  those  edited  by  Menendex  y  Pelayo. 

DURANCE  (anc.    Druenlia),  one  of   the   piindpal   riven 
descending  from  the  French  slope  of  the  Alps  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  total  length  from  its  source  to  its  junctica 
with  the  Rhone  (of  which  it  is  one  of  the  prindpal  affluoits),  a 
little  below  Avignon,  is  2x7!  ">•    I^o'  ^^  greater  part  of  its 
course  it  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  but  near  Pcrtois 
gradually  bends  N.W.  and  thenceforth  preserves  this  direciioa. 
It  passes  through  the  departments  of  Hautea-Alpcs,  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  and  between  those  of  Vauduse  and  Bouches-du-Rb&K. 
It  is  conmionly  said  to  take  its  ori^n  in  some  small  lakes  a  little 
south  of  the  summit  plateau  of  the  Mont  Genivre  Pass.  But  really 
this  stream  is  surpassed  both  in  volume  and  length  of  course 
by  two  others  which  it  joins  beneath  Briancon: — ^the  Clairic, 
flowing  in  from  the  north,  through  the  smiling  Nivache  gles, 
at  the  head  of  which,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Thabor 
(10,440  ft.),  it  rises  in  some  small  kkes,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Col  des  Rochilles;  and  the  Guisane  (flowing  in  from  the  north- 
west and  rising  near  the  Col  du  Lautaret,  6808  ft.).    The  united 
stream  soon  recdvcs  its  first  a£9uent,  the  Cerveyrette  (left),  and, 
after  having  passed  through  some  fine  deep-cut  gorges,  the 
Gyronde  (right).    It  then  runs  through  a  stony  plain,  where  it 
frequently  overflows  and  causes  great  damage,  this  being  indeed 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  Durance  throughout  its  cooise. 
At  the  foot  of  the  fortress  of  Mont  Dauphin  it  recdvcs  (kit) 
the  Guil,  which  flows  through  the  (^eyras  valley  from  near  (he 
foot  of  Monte  Viso.   Some  way  beyond  it  passes  beneath  Embryn, 
the  first  important  town  on  its  banks.    It  soon  becwnes  the 
boundary  for  a  while  b  tween  the  departments  of  the  Haatcs- 
Alpes  and  of  the  Basses-Alpes,  and  recdves  sucoesBvdy  the 
considerable  Ubaye  river,  flowing  from  near  the  foot  of  Moate 
Viso  past  Barcelonnette  (left),  and  then  the  small  stream  of  the 
Luye  (right) ,  on  which,  a  few  miles  above,  ia  Gap.    It  enters  the 
Basscs-AJpes  shortly  before  reaching  Sisteron,  where  it  is  joioed 
Cright)  by  the  wild  torrent  of  the  Bu&h,  flowing  from  the  dcsdate 
region  of  the  D6voluy,  and  recdves  the  Blfone  Ocft)  (on  which 
Digne,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  situated)  and  the  Asse 
(left),  before  quitting  the  department  of  the  Basses-Alpes  just 
as  it  is  rdnforced  (left)  by  the  Verdon,  flowing  from  the  lover 
summits  of  the  Maritime  Alps  past  Castdlane.    After  passing 
through  some  narrow  gorges  near  Sisteron  the  bed  ol  the  river 
becomes  wide,  and  spreads  desolation  around,  the  frequent 
overflows  bdng  kept  within  bounds  by  numerous  dykes  and 
enbankments..  Tlieae  features  are  especially  marked  iriteo  the 
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river,  after  leaving  the  Basses-Alpcs,  soon  bends  N.W.  and, 
always  serving  as  the  boundary  between  the  departments  of 
Vauduse  (N.)  and  of  the  Bouches-du-Rh6ne  (S.),  passes  Cavaillon 
before  it  effects  its  junction  with  the  Rh6ne.  The  drainage  area 
of  the  Durance  b  about  5x66  sq.  m.,  while  the  hdght  it  descends 
is  6550  ft.,  if  reckoned  from  the  lakes  on  the  Mont  Gendvre,  or 
7850  ft.  if  we  take  those  at  the  head  of  the  N^vache  valley  9s  the 
true  source  of  the  river.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

DURAND,  ASHBR  BROWN  (1796-1886),  American  painter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  at  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
3tst  of  August  1796.  He  worked  with  his  father,  a  watch- 
maker; was  iq}prenticed  in  x8x3  to  an  engraver  named  Peter 
Maverick;  and  his  first  work,  the  head  of  an  old  beggar  after 
Waldo,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  artist  Trumbull.  Durand 
established  his  reputation  by  his  engraving  of  Trumbull's 
"  Declaration  of  Independence."  After  1835,  however,  he  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to 'portrait  painting.  He  painted  several 
of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  ajod  many  other  men  of 
political  and  social  prominence.  In  1840  he  visited  Europe, 
where  he  studied  the  work  of  the  old  masters;  after  his  return 
be  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  landscape.  He  died  at  South 
Orange  on  the  17th  of  September  z886.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  x8a6,  and 
was  its  president  in  1845-X86Z.  Durand  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  Hudson  River  School.  Although  there  was  some- 
thing hard  and  unsympathetic  about  his  landscapes,  and  un- 
necessary details  and  trivialities  were  over-prominent,  he  was 
a  well-trained  craftsman,  and  his  work  is  marked  by  sincerity. 

DURAND,  QUILLAUME  (Guillelmxts  Ditbaiidus),  also 
kiMwn  as  Dxtkanti  or  Dxtrantis,  from  the  Italian  form  of  Durandi 
filius,  as  he  sometimes  ^gned  himself  {e.  1330-X396),  French 
canonist  and  liturgical  writer,  and  bishop  of  Mende,  was  bom  at 
Puinusson,  near  Beziers,  of  a  noble  fainily  of  Languedoc  He 
studied  law  at  Bologxu^  especially  with  Bemardus  of  Parma, 
and  about  X364  was  teaching  canon  law  with  success  at  Modena. 
Qement  IV.,  his  fellow-countryman,  called  him  to  the  pontifical 
court  as  a  chapUin  and  auditor  of  the  palace,  and  in  1274  he 
aax>mpanied  Clement's  successor  Gregory  X.  to  the  council  of 
Lyons,  the  constitutions  of  which  he  drew  up,  along  with  some 
other  prelates.  As  spiritual  and  temporal  legate  of  the  patrimony 
of  St  Peter,  he  received  in  1378,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  the 
homage  of  Bologna  and  of  the  other  cities  of  Romagna.  Martin 
IV.  made  him  vicar  spiritual  in  xa8x,  then  governor  of  Romagna 
and  of  the  March  of  Ancona  ( x  283).  In  the  midst  of  the  struggles 
between  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  Durandus  successfully  defended 
the  papal  territories,  hoth  by  diplomacy  and  by  arms.  Honorius 
IV.  retained  him  in  his  offices,  and  although  elected  bishop  of 
Mendein X386,hereinainedinltalyuntilx39x.  Inx395herefused 
the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  offered  him  by  Boniface  VIII., 
but  accepted  the  task  of  padfying  again  his  former  provinces 
of  Romagna  and  the  March  of  Anoona.  In  1396  he  withdrew 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  xst  of  November. 

Durandus'  principal  work  is  the  Speculum  judiciale,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  Z27Z,  and  revised  in  X386  and  1391.  It  is  a 
general  exfdanation  of  dvil,  criminal  and  canonical  procedure, 
and  also  includes  a  survey  of  the  subject  of  contracts.  It  is  a 
remaricable  synthesis  of  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  law,  distin- 
guished by  its  clarity,  its  method,  and  especially  its  practical 
sense,  in  a  field  in  which  it  was  pioneer,  and  its  repute  was  as 
great  and  lasting  in  the  courts  as  in  the  schools.  It  won  for 
Durandus  the  name  of  "  The  Speculator."  It  was  commeiited 
upon  by  Giovanni  Andrea  (in  1346),  and  by  Baldus,  and  in  1306 
Cardinal  B^ranger  drew  up  an  alphabetical  table  of  its  contents 
ilnweniorium).  There  are  many  manuscripts  of  the  Speculum^ 
and  several  editions,  of  which  the  most  usual  is  that  of  Turin  in 
1578  in  3  volumes,  containing  all  additions  and  tables.  This 
edition  was  reproduced  at  Frankfort  in  x6x3  and  x668.  The 
next  important  work  of  Durandus  is  the  RationaU  dhinorum 
cJUiorum,  a  liturgical  treatise  written  in  Italy  before  1386,  on 
the  oripn  and  s]rmboIic  sense  of  the  Christian  ritual.  It  presents 
a  picture  of  the  liturgy  of  the  X3th  century  in  the  West,  studied 
in  its  various  forms,  its  traditional  aouices,  and  its  relation  to 


the  church  buildings  and  furniture.    With  Mart&ne's  De  atUiguis 

Ecdesiae  ritUms  it  is  the  main  authority  on  Western  liturgies. 

It  has  run  through  various  editions,  from  its  first  publication  in 

X459  to  the  last  edition  at  Naples,  x866.    The  other  important 

works  of   Durandus  comprise  a   Repertarium  juris  canonid 

{BrtwiariuM  awreiim),  a  collection  of  citations  from  canonists  on 

questions  of  controversy — often    published  along  with   the 

Speculum;  a  CommetUarius  i»  sacrosanctum  Lugdunense  am- 

cilium  (ed.  Fano,  X569),  of  eqiedal  value  owing  to  the  share  of 

Durandus  in  the  elaboration  of  the  constitutions  of  this  council 

(X274),  and  inserted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Sestus. 

A  nephew  of  "The  Speculator,"  also  named  GmLLAUiiB 

Durand  (d.  X330),  and  also  a  canonist,  was  rector  of  the  uni- 

veisity  of  Toulouse  and  succeeded  his  unde  as  bishop  of  Mende. 

He  wrote  in  13 xx,  in  connexion  with  the  council  of  Vicnne,  De 

mode  cdebrandi  concUii  ei  corruptdis  in  Ecdesia  re/ormandis. 

It  attacks  the  abuses  of  the  Chuith  with  extreme  sincerity  and 

vigour. 

On  the  dder  Durand  see  V.  Leclerc  in  Histoire  littiraire  de  la 
FranUt  vol.  xx.  pp.  411-497  (1843):  Schulte,  CeschidOe  der  Quelleu 
des  canonischen  RedOs  (1877);  £.  Male,  UArt  rdigitux  au  XIII* 
tUcle  en  France  (1898).  On  the  nephew  see  B.  Hauriau,  in  Journal 
des  savants  (1893),  64. 

DURAND,  QUILLAUm  (d.  1334),  French  schohstic  theo- 
logian, known  also  by  the  Latin  form  of  his  name  as  Durandxts 
of  St  Pour^ain  (de  Sancto  Porciano)^  and  as  Doctor  ResoltUissimus, 
was  bom  at  St  Pourgain-sur-Sioule  in  the  Bourbonnois.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Qermont,  and  in  X3X3  was 
made  a  doctor  in  Paris,  where  he  taught  till  Pope  John  XXII. 
called  him  to  Avignon  as  master  of  the  sacred  pialace,  i.e.  theo- 
logical adviser  and  preacher  to  the  pope.  He  subsequently 
became  bishop  of  Limoux  (X3X7),  of  Le  Puy  (x3x8)  and  of  Meaux 
(1326).  He  composed  a  commehtary  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  in  which,  breaking  with  the  realism  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  he  anticipated  the  terminism  of  William  of  Occam, 
and  gave  up  the  attempt  to  show  that  dogmas  can  be  demon- 
strated by  reasoxL  In  the  question  of  the  beatific  vision,  arising 
out  of  opinions  promulgated  by  John  XXII.  (9.V.),  he  sided  with 
Thomas  Walleis,  Armand  de  Bellovisu  and  the  doctors  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  Paris  against  the  pope,  and  composed  his 
De  statu  animarum  post  separationem  a  cor  pore.  Mentjon  should 
also  be  made  of  his  De  origine  jurisdictionum  quibus  poputus 
regitur,  sive  de  jurisdictione  ecclesiastica  et  de  legibus. 

See  B.  Hauriau,  Histoire  de  la  phUosopkie  scciastique  (3nd  cd., 
Paris.  1873):  C.  Werner,  Die  Scholastik  des  spdteren  MtUelalters, 
vol.  ti.  (Vienna,  X883);  H.  S.  Dcnifle,  in  Arekiv  f.  Litteratur  und 
Kirckengeschichte,  it.  (1886);  U.  Chevalier,  RSp.  des  sources  kisL 
du  moyen  Age,  s.v,  Durand  de  St  Pourcain. 

DURANDO,  QIAOOHO  (X807-X894),  ItaUan  general  and 
statesman,  was  bora  at  Mondov!  in  Hedmont.  He  was  impli- 
cated in' the  revolutionary  movements  of  X83X  and  X833,  after 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  abroad.  He  served  in 
the  Belgian  army,  taking  part  in  the  war  of  X833,  and  fought  in 
Portugal  in  X833.  The  following  year  he  entered  the  service  of 
Spain,  when  he  fought  in  various  campaigns,  and  was  promoted 
colonel  in  X838.  After  a  short  stay  in  France  he  retumed  to 
Italy  and  identified  himself  with  the  Liberal  movement;  he 
became  an  active  journalist,  and  founded  a  newspaper  called 
VOpinume  in  X847.  In  X848  he  was  one  of  those  who  asked 
King  Charles  Albert  for  the  constitution.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Austiia  he  took  command  of  the  Lombard  volunteers 
as  major-general,  and  in  the  campaign  of  X849  ^  "^"^  aide-de- 
camp to  the  king.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  first  Pied- 
montese  parliament  and  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Cavour; 
during  the  Crimean  campaign  he  took  General  La  Marmora's 
place  as  war  minister.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  senator, 
lieutenant-general  in  1856,  ambassador  at  Constantinople  in 
1859,  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Rattaxa  cabinet  two 
years  later.  He  was  president  of  the  senate  from  1884  to  1887, 
after  which  year  he  retired  from  the  army.    He  died  in  1894. 

His  brother,  Giovanni  Ditsando  (X804-X869),  was  in  early  life 
driven  into  odle  on  account  of  his  Liberal  opinions.  He  served 
in  the  armies  of  Belgium,  Portugal  andSpain,  distinguishing 
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himself  in  many  engagements.  Returning  to  Italy  on  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  division  of  the  pontifical  forces,  and  fought  against  the 
Austrians  in  Venetia  until  the  fall  of  Viccnza,  when  he  returned 
to  Piedmont  as  major-gencraL  In  the  campaign  of  1849  he  com- 
manded the  first  Piedmontese  division*  he  subsequently  served 
in  the  Crimea,  in  the  war  of  1859,  and  in  that  of  1866  as  com- 
mander of  the  I.  Army  Corps.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  supreme  military  and  naval  tribunal. 

DURAMOO,  a  state  of  northern  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by 
Chihuahua,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Coahuila,  S.  by  Zacatecas  and  the 
territory  of  Tepic,  and  W.  by  Sinaloa.  Pop.  (1895)  392,549; 
(1900)  370,394.  Area  38,009  sq.  m.  Durango  is  a  continuation 
southward  of  the  high,  semi-arid  plateau  of  Chihuahua,  with 
the  Sierra  Madre  extending  along  its  western  side.  The  Bols6n 
de  Mapimf  covers  its  N.E.  angle,  and  in  the  S.  there  are  peculiar 
volcanic  hills,  covering  about  xooo  sq.  m.  and  known  as  La  Brefia. 
The  Bols6n  de  Mapimf,  previous  to  the  building  of  the  Mexican 
Central  railway  across  it,  had  been  considered  an  uninhabitable 
desert,  but  irrigation  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  its 
soil  is  highly  feiQtilc  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton 
and  fruit.  The  rainfall  is  very  light  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  a  succession  of  years  sometimes  passing 'without  any 
precipitation  whatever,  but  in  the  W.  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
good  pasturage  and  considerable  areas  of  forest.  There  are  no 
rivers  of  any  magnitude  in  the  state.  The  largest  is  the  Rio 
Najsas,  which  flows  eastward  into  the  lakes  of  the  Mapimf  depres- 
sion, and  the  Mczquital,  which  flows  S.W.  through  the  sierras 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  climate  is  generally  dry  and  healthful. 
Cotton  is  produced  to  a  limited  extent,  especially  where  irriga- 
tion is  employed,  and  wheat,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  sugar-cane 
and  grapes  are  also  grown.  In  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  sierras 
stock-raising  is  successful.  The  principal  industry  of  Durango, 
however,  is  mining,  and  some  of  the  richest  and  best  known 
mines  of  Mexico  are  fotmd  in  the  state.  Besides  silver,  which  has 
been  extensively  mined  since  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
under  Francisco  de  Ibarra  (i 554-1 563),  gold,  copper,  iron, 
cinnabar,  tin,  coal  and  rubies  arc  found.  The  famous  Ccrro  del 
Mercado,  2  m.  from  the  city  of  Durango,  is  a  hill  composed  in 
great  part  of  remarkably  pure  iron  ore,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
300,000,000  tons  of  that  metal.  Near  it  are  iron  and  steel  works. 
The  principal  mining  districts  of  Durango  include  San  Dimas 
(on  the  western  slope  of  the  main  sierra), Guarisamey,  Buenavista, 
Gavilanes,  Guanacevf,  Mapimf,  El  Oro  and  Indi.  In  the  first* 
named  is  the  celebrated  Candelaria  mine,  where  the  ores  (largely 
argentite)  assay  between  $70  and  $140  a  ton,  the  aggregate 
output  being  estimated  as  over  $100,000,000  before  the  dose 
of  the  19th  century.  With  the  exception  of  silver,  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  state  have  been  but  slightly  developed  because 
of  difficult  and  expensive  transportation.  The  Mexican  Central 
railway  crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  state,  and  the  Mexican 
International  crosses  N.E.  to  S.W.  through  the  state  capital  on 
its  way  to  the  port  of  Mazatl&n.  The  history  of  Durango  is 
similar  to  that  of  Chihuahua,  the  state  originally  forming  pan 
of  the  province  of  Nueva  Viscaya.  The  capital  is  Durango,  and 
among  the  principal  towns  are  Guanacevf  (pop.  6859),  El  Oro, 
Nombre  de  Dios  (the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  the  state), 
San  Juan  de  Guadalupe,  San  Dimas  and  Villa  Lerdo.  These 
are  comparatively  small  mining  towns.  Mapimf  lies  130  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Durango  and  gives  its  name  to  the  great  arid  depression 
situated  still  farther  north. 

DURANGO,  sometimes  called  Citjdad  oe  Victoxxa,  a  city  of 
Mexico, capital  of  the  state  of  Durango,  574  m.  N.W.  of  the  federal 
capital,  in  laL  34*  25'  N.,  long.  105°  55'  W.  Pop.  (1900)  31,093. 
Durango  is  served  by  the  Mexican  International  tail  way.  Tlie 
dty  stands  in  the  picturesque  Guadiana  valley  formed  by 
easteriy  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre-,  about  6850  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  has  a  mild,  healthy  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  district 
of  considerable  fertility.  Durango  is  an  important  mining  and 
commerdal  centre,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  most  influential 
towns  of  northern  Mexico.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
a  handsome  cathedral,  ten  parish  churches,  a  national  institute 


or  college,  an  episcopal  seminary,  government  buildings,  a  public 
library,  hospital,  penitentiary  and  bull-ring.  The  dty  is  provided 
with  urban  and  suburban  tramways,  electric  light,  telephone 
service  and  an  abundant  water-supply,  and  there  are  iberaial 
springs  in  its  vidnity.  Its  manufacturing  establishments  indude 
reduction  works,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  glass  works,  iron 
foundries,  tanneries,  flour  mills,  sugar  refineries  and  tobacco 
factories.  Durango  was  founded  in  1563  by  Alonso  Pacheco 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Francisco  de  Ibarra,  who  named 
it  after  a  city  of  his  native  province  in  Spain.  It  was  known, 
however,  as  Guadiana  for  a  century  thereafter,  and  its  fint 
bishops  were  given  that  title.  It  was  the  capital  erf  Ibana's 
new  province  of  Nueva  Viscaya,  which  included  Durango  and 
Chihuahua,  and  continued  as  such  down  to  their  separatioD  in 
1823. 

DURANI,  or  Ditrsani,  the  dominant  race  of  Afghans,  to 
which  the  ruling  family  at  Kabul  bdongs.  The  Duranis  number 
xoo,ooo  fighting  men,  and  have  two  branches,  the  Zirak  and  the 
Panjpai.  To  the  former  section  bdong  the  Popalzai,  AUkozai, 
Barakzai  and  Achakzai;  and  to  the  latter  the  Nurzai,  Ab'zai, 
Isakzai,  Khokani  and  Maku  tribes.  The  Saddozaa  dan  of  the 
Popalzai  Duranis  furnished  the  first  independent  shahs  of  the 
Durani  dynasty  (a.d.  1747),  the  Barakzais  furnishing  the  amin. 
The  line  of  the  shahs  was  overthrown  in  the  third  gcnetatioo 
(a.d.  1834),  after  a  protracted  period  of  anarchy  and  dissension, 
which  broke  out  on  the  death  in  a.d.  1773  of  Ahmad  Shah 
Durani,  the  founder  of  Afghan  national  independence. 

Bar  Durani  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  independent 
'Pathan  tribes  who  inhabit  the  hill  districts  south  of  the  Hinda 
Kush,  parts  of  the  Indus  valley,  the  Salt  Range,  and  the  nngt 
of  Suliman,  which  were  first  conceded  to  them  by  Ahmad  Shah. 
Bar  Durani  indudcs  the  Vusafzai,  Utman  Khel,  Tarkanis, 
Mohmands,  Afridis,  Orakzais  and  Shinwaris,  as  weU  as  the 
Pathan  trib^  of  the  plains  of  Peshawar  and  those  of  Bangash 
and  Khattak,  although  the  derivation  of  some  of  these  tribes 
from  the  true  Durani  stock  is  doubtfuL 

DURANTE.  FRANCESCO  (1684-1755),  Italian  composer,  was 
bom  at  Frattamaggiore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  x  5th  of 
March  1684.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Conservatorio  dd 
povcri  di  Gesd  Cristo,  at  Naples,  where  he  recdved  lessons  from 
Gaetano  Greco;  later  he  became  a  pupil  of  Alessandro  Scariatti 
at  the  Conservatorio  di  Sant'  Onofrio.  He  is  also  supposed  to 
have  studied  imdcr  Pasquini  and  Pitoni  in  Rome,  but  ek>  docu- 
mentary proof  of  this  statement  can  be  given.  He  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  Scarlatti  in  1725  at  Sant*  Onofrio,  and  to  have  re- 
mained there  until  1742,  when  he  succeeded  Porpora  as  head  of 
the  Conservatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  also  at  Naples.  This 
post  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  till  his  death  on  Uie  t3th  of 
August  X755  at  Naples.  He  was  married  three  times.  His 
fame  as  a  teacher  was  all  but  unrivalled,  and  Jommdli,  Paesie&o, 
Pergolesi,  Picdni  and  Vind  were  amongst  his  pupils.  A  com- 
plete collection  of  Durante's  works,  consisting  all  but  ezdusively 
of  sacred  compositions,  was  presented  by  Sdvaggi,  a  Neapditaa 
lover  of  art,  to  the  Paris  library.  A  catalogue  of  it  may  be  found 
in  F^tis's  Biographie  universdle.  The  imperial  library  oi  Viensa 
also  preserves  a  valuable  collection  of  Durante's  manuscripts. 
Two  requiems,  several  masses  (one  of  which,  a  most  origioii 
work,  is  the  Pastoral  Mass  for  four  voices)  and  the  Lamatt^aa 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  are  amongst  his  most  important  settinj^s. 
The  fact  that  Durante  never  composed  for  the  stage  t»ougfat  him 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred 
music.  Although  certainly  one  of  the  best  church  composen  of 
his  style  and  period,  he  is  far  inferior  to  Leo,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  sentimental  school  of  Italian  church 
music.  Leo  and  Scarlatti  at  thdr  best  have  a  solidity  aod 
dignity  entirdy  wanting  in  Durante,  and  Alessandio  Scarlatu  at 
his  worst  is  frivolous  rather  than  sentimental  This  type  of 
music  is  characteristic  of  Durante  as  a  man;  intellectually 
uncultured,  but  sincerely  devout.  As  a  teacher  he  insisted  on  the 
strict  observance  of  rules  for  which  he  dther  would  not  or  could 
not  give  a  reason,  differing  thus  from  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
whose  first  care  was  to  develop  his  pupils'  talents  accocding  to 
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their  own  individttalities,  regarding  all  rules  as  subservient  to 
his  exquisite  sense  of  musical  beauty.  Hasse  rightly  protested 
against  Durante's  being  described  as  the  greatest  harmonist 
of  Italy,  a  title  which  could  be  claimed  only  by  Alessandro 
ScarUtti.  (E.  J.  D.) 

DURAO,  JOSfi  DB  SANTA  RITA  (1730-1784)*  Brazilian  poet, 
was  born  near  Marianna,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  z  7  20, 
and  died  in  Lisbon  in  1 784.  He  studied  at  Coimbra,  in  Portugal, 
graduated  as  a  doctor  of  divinity,  became 'a  member  of  the 
Augustinian  order  of  friars,  and  obtained  a  great  reputation  as  a 
preacher.  Having  irritated  the  minister  Pombal  by  his  defence  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  retired  from  Portugal  in  1759;  and,  after  being 
imprisoned  in  Spain  ju  a  spy,  found  his  way  to  Italy  in  1763, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Alfieri,  Pindemonte,  Casti 
and  other  literary  men  of  the  time.  On  his  return  to  Portugal  he 
delivered  the  6pening  address  at  the  university  of  Coimbra  for  the 
year  1777;  but  soon  after  retired  to  the  cloistezs  of  a  Gratian 
convent.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  taught  in  the  little  college 
belonging  to  that  order  in  Lisbon.  His  epic  in  ten  cantos,  entitled 
CaramiUM,  foema  epico  do  descubrimento  da  Bakia,  appeared  in 
Lisbon  in  1 781,  but  proved  at  first  a  total  failure.  Its  value  has 
gradually  been  recognized,  and  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
poems  in  Brazilian  literature — ^remarkable  especially  for  its  fine 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  native  life  in  South  America.  The 
historic  institute  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  offered  a  prize  to  the  author  of 
the  best  essay  on  the  legend  of  Caramikru;  and  the  successful 
competitor  published  a  new  edition  of  Durlo's  poem.  There  is  a 
French  traittlatlon  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  2829. 

See  Adolfo  de  Vamhagen,  Bpicos  BroMtUiros  (1845);  Pereira  da 
Silva.  Of  Vardes  iUustres  do  BrasU  (1858);  Wolf.  U  BrisU  liuhaire 
(Beriin.  1863):  Sotcro'dos  Reis,  Cur  so  de  lUUnUura  Portugueta  e 
BroMiUira,  vol.  iv.  (Maranhio,  1868);  Joot  Verissimo,  Esiudos  de 
liUroiwa  BnaUeva,  ugumda  serie  (Rio,  1901). 

DURAZZO  (anc.  Epidanmus  and  Dyrrockium;  Albanian, 
Durresi)  Turkish  and  Slavonic,  Drach)^  a  seaport  and  capital  of 
the  sanjak  of  Durazzo,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina,  Albania,  Turkey. 
Pop.  (1900)  about  500a  Durazzo  is  about  50  m.  S.  of  Scutari,  on 
the  Bay  of  Durazzo,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  4nd  a  Greek  metropolitan,  but  in 
every  respect  has  greatly  declined  from  its  former  pro^>erity. 
The  walls  are  dilapidated;  plane-trees  grow  on  the  gigantic 
ruins  of  its  old  Byzantine  dtadel;  and  its  harbour,  once  equally 
commodious  and  safe,  is  gradually  becoming  silted  up.  The 
only  feiatures  worthy  of  notice  are  the  quay,  with  its  rows  of 
cannon,  and  the  bridge,  750  ft.  k>ng,  which  leads  across  the 
marshes  stretching  along  the  coast.  The  chief  exports  are  olive, 
oil — largely  manufactured  in  the  district — wheat,  oats,  bariey, 
pottery  and  skins. 

Epidamnus  was  founded  by  a  joint  colony  of  Corcyreans 
and  Corinthians  towards  the  dose  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and 
from  its  admirable  position  and  the  fertiUty  of  the  surrounding 
country  soon  rose  into  very  considerable  importance.  The 
dissolution  of  its  original  oligarchical  government  by  the  demo- 
cratic opposition,  the  consequent  quarrd  between  Corcyra  and 
the  oligarchical  dty  of  Corinth,  and  the  intervention  of  Athens 
on  behalf  of  Corcyra,  are  usually  included  among  the  contribu- 
tory causes  of  the  Pefeponnesian  War  (431-404  ex.).  In  312 
t.c.,  Epidamnus  was  seised  by  the  Illyrian  king  Gbudas,  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
As  the  name  Epidamnus  sounded  to  Roman  ears  like  an  evil 
omen,  as  though  it  were  derived  from  the  Latin  <f<zmnifm,"  k»s  " 
or  "  harm,"  the  alternative  naipe  of  Dyrrockium,  which  the 
dty  possibly  recdved  from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  adjoining 
sea-coast,  came  into  general  use.  Thenceforward  Epidamnus 
rose  rapidly  in  importance^  It  was  a  favourite  point  of  debarca- 
tion  for  the  Roman  armies;  the  great  military  road  known  as 
the  Via  Egnotia  led  from  Dyrrachium  to  Thessalonica  (Salonica) ; 
and  another  highway  passed  southwards  to  Buthrotum  and 
Ambrada.  Broad  swamps  rendered  the  city  almost  impregnable, 
and  in  48  b.c  it  became  famous  as  the  place  where  Pompcy 
made  his  last  successful  resistance  to  Caesar.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium  in  31  B.C.,  Augustus  made  over  Dyrrachium  to  a 


colony  of  his  veterans;  it  became  a  civUas  libera  and  a  great 
commercial  emporium  (for  coins  see  Maier,  Numis.  Zeitsckr,,  190^. 
The  summit  of  its  prosperity  was  reached  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Epirus  Nova.  Its 
bishopric,  created  about  aj>.  58,  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric 
in  449.  In  481  the  dty  was  besieged  by  Theodoric,  the  king 
of  the  East  Goths;  and  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries  it  fre- 
quently had  to  defend  itsdf  against  the  Bulgarians.  In  io8a 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard,  who  in  the 
previous  year  had  defeated  the  Greeks  under  thdr  emperor 
Alexius;  and  in  X185  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  King  William 
of  Sidly.  Surrendered  to  Venice  in  1202,  it  afterwards  broke 
loose  from  the  republic  and  in  1268  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Charles  of  Anjou.  In  1273  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  it  soon  recovered  from  the  disaster,  and  became  an 
independent  duchy  under  John,  the  grandson  of  Charles  (1294- 
1304),  and  afterwards  under  Phih'p  of  Otranto.  In  1333  it  was 
annexed  to  Achaea,  in  1336  to  Servia,  and  in  1394  to  Venice. 
The  Turks  obtained  possession  in  1501. 

D'URBAN.  SIR  BENJAMIN  (1777-1849),  British  general 
and  colonial  administrator,  was  bom  in  1777,  and  entered 
the  British  army  in  1793.  Promoted  lieutenant  and  captain  in 
X794  he  took  part  in  that  year  in  (^rations  in  Holland  and 
Westphalia,  in  1795  he  s^ved  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
in  San  Domingo.  He  went  on  half -pay  in  x8oo,  joining  the  Royal 
Military  College,  where  he  remained  until  1805,  when  he  went 
to  Hanover  with  the  force  under  Lord  Cathcart.  Returning 
to-  England  he  filled  various  staff  offices,  and  in  November 
1807  went  to  Dublin  as  assistant-quartermaster-general,  being 
transferred  successively  to  Limerick  and  the  Curragh.  He  joined 
the  army  in  the  Peninsula  in  x8o8,  and  his  marked  abilities 
as  a  staff  officer  led  to  his  selection  by  General  (afterwards 
Viscount)  Bcrcsford  as  quartermaster-general  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  army.  He  served  throtighout  the  Penin- 
sular War  without  once  going  on  leave  and  took  part  in  nine 
pitched  battles  and  sieges,  Busaco,  Albuera,  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Nivelle,  the  Nive  and  Toulouse. 
He  was  promoted  major-general  in  the  Portuguese  army  and 
colond  in  the  British  army  in  18 13,  and  made  a  K.C.B.  in 
18 1 5.  He  remained  in  Portugal  until  18 16,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned home  to  take  up  the  posts  of  colonel  of  the  royal  staff 
corps  and  deputy  quartermaster-general  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
In  1819  he  became  major-general  and  in  1837  lieutenant-general. 
From  1829  he  was  colonel  of  the  sxst  Foot. 

Sir  Benjamin  began  his  career  as  colonial  administrator  in 
1820  when  he  was  made  governor  of  Antigua.  In  1824  he  was 
transferred  to  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  then  in  a  disturbed 
condition  owing  to  a  rising  among  the  slaves  consequent  on 
the  emandpalion  movement  in  Great  Britain.  D'Urban's  rule 
proved  successful,  and  in  .1831  he  carried  out  the  amalgamation 
of  Berbice  with  the  other  counties>  the  whole  forming  the  colony 
of  British  Guiana,  of  which  D'Urban  was  first  governor.  The 
ability  with  which  he  had  for  nine  years  governed  a  community 
of  which  the  white  element  was  largdy  of  Dutch  origin  led  to  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  Cape  Colony.  He  assumed  office 
in  January  1834,  and  the  four  years  during  which  he  held  that 
post  were  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  South  Africa. 
They  witnessed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  establishment  of  a 
Icgisbtive  council  and  munidpal  coundls  in  Cape  Colony,  the 
first  great  Kaffir  war  and  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Trek. 
The  firmness  and  justice  of  his  administration  won  the  cordial 
support  of  the  British  and  Dutch  colonists.  The  greater  part  of 
1835  was  occupied  in  repelling  an  unprovoked  invasion  of  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  colony  by  Xosa  Kaffirs.  To  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  province  Sir  Benjamin  extended  the 
boundary  of  the  colony  to  the  Kd  river  and  erected  military 
posts  in  the  district,  allowing  the  Xosa  to  remain  under  British 
supervision.  Since  his  appointment  to  the  Cape  there  had  been 
a  change  of  ministry  in  England,  and  Lord  Glenclg  had  become 
secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  second  Melbourne  administratior 
Prejudiced  against  any  extension  of  British  authority  a 
lending  a  ready  ear  to  a  small  but  influential  party  in  So 
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Africa,  Qendg  adopted  the  view  that  the  Kaffin  had  been  the 
victims  of  systematic  injustice.  In  a  momentous  despatch 
dated  the  a6th  of  December  1835  he  set  forth  hia  views  and 
Instructed  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  to  give  up  the  ne^y  annexed 
territory.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Andries  Stockchscrom,,  Bart. 
(1799-1864),  was  app<»nt«d  lieutenant-governor  for  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  colony  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  home 
government,  in  which  the  Kafi&r  chiefs  were  treated  as  being 
on  terms  of  full  equality  with  Europeans.  D'Urban  in  vain 
warned  Glendg  of  .the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  decision, 
the  beginning  of  the  long  course  of  vadllation  which  wrought 
great  harm  to  South-  Africa.  One  result  of  the  new  policy  was 
lo  recreate  a  atate  of  insecurity,  bordering  on  anarchy,  in  the 
eastern  province,  and  tiSi  condition  was  one  of  the  ciiuses  of  the 
Great  Trek  of  the  I>utch  fanhers  which  began  in  1836.  In 
various  despatches  D'UrUm  Justified  his  position,  characterizing 
the  Tttk  as  due  to  "  insecurity  of  life  and  property  occasioned 
by  the  recent  tneasutcs,  inadequate  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  slaves,  and  despair,  of  obtaining  recompense -for  the 
ruinous  losses  by  the  Kafi&r  invasion* '  (See  further  South 
Atbica:  History,  and  Capb  ColOny:  Binary.)  But  Glenelg 
was  not  to  be  convinced  by  any  argument,  howevisr  cogent, 
and  in  a  despatch  dated  the  xst  of  May  1837  he  informed  Sir 
Benjamin  that  he  had  been  relieved  of  office.  D^Urban,  however, 
remained  jgoverhor  until  the  arrival  of  hia  successor,  Sir  George 
T^apier,  in  January  1838. 

During  Us  governorship  Sir  Benjamin  endeavoured  to  help 
the  British  settlers  at  Port  Natal,  who  in  1835  named  their 
town  D'Urban. (now'  written  Durban)  in  his  honour,  but  his 
suggestion  that  the  district  should  be  occupied  as  a  British 
possession  was  vetoed  by  Lord  Glendg.  Though  no  longer 
in  office  D'Urban  remained  in  South  Africa  untU  April  1846. 
In  1840  he  was  made  a  G.C.B.,  and  in  1843  dedincd  a  high 
military  appointment  in  India  offerdd  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  J^uary  1847  he  took  up  the  oonimand  of  the  troops  in 
Canada,  and  was  still  in  command  at  the  time  of  his  death  at 
Montr«Ll  on  the  25th  o!  May  1849. 

DURBAN,  the  principal  seaport  and'largest  dty  of'Natal,- 
South  Africa,  the  harbour  being  known  as  Port  Natal,  in  39^  53' 
48'  S.  31^  43'  49'  £.  It  is  .68x0  m.  from  London  via  Madeira 
and  7785  via  Suez,  8^3  m.  by.  water  E.N.E.  from  Cape  Town  and 
483  m.  by.  rail  S.S.E.  of  Jbhannesbtirg.  Pop.  (1904)  67,843, 
of  whom  31,303  were  whites,'  J5,63x  Asiatics  (chiefly  British 
Indians),  28,939  luitives  and  1980  of  mixed  race.  .From  its 
situation  and  the  diaracter  of  its  buildings  Durban  is  one  of  the 
finest  dtics  in  South  Africa.  The  climate  is  generally  iiot  tod 
humid,  but  not  unhealthy.:  Although  neady  half  the  citizens 
are  British,' the  largfe  number  of  Indians  engaged  iii  every  kind 
of  work  gives  to  Durban  to  oriental  aspect  possessed  by  no  other 
town  in  South  Africa.  The  town  is  built  on  the  EJ  side  of  a  bay 
(Durban  Bay  or  Bay  of  Natal),  the  entrance  to  which  is  marked 
on  the  west  by  a  bold  cliff,  the  Blufi,  whose  summit  is  195  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  by  a  low  sandy  spit  called  the 
Point  Ilie  dty  extends  from  the  Point  along  the  side  of  the 
bay  and  also  for  some  distance  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Oceui,  and  stretches  inland  to  a  range  of  low  hills  called  the 
Berea. 

The  chief  streets,  Soith,  West  and  Pine,  are  in  the'  lower 
town,  p4nillel  to  one  another  and  to  the  bay.  *  They  contain  the 
prindpal  public  buOdings,  warehouses  and  shops,  the  Berea 
being  a  residential  quarter.  •  Of  the  three  streets  mentioned.  West 
Street,  the  central  thoroughfare,  is  the  busiest.  In-  its  centre 
are  the  public  gardens,  in  whidi  is  a  handsome  block  of  buildings 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  built  in  X906-1908  at  a  cost  of  over 
£300,000,  containing  the  .town  hall,  munidpal  offices,  public 
Ubrary,  museum  tod  art  gallery.  The  art  g^ery  holds  many 
plctuires  of  the  modem  British  schooL  .  Opposite  the  muhidpiJ. 
buildings  are  the  post  and  tdegraph  offices,  a  fine  edifice  (buOt 
188X-1885)  with  a  dock  tower  164  ft.  high.  The  post  office 
formerly  served  as  town  hall  In  Pine  Street  is  the  Central 
railway  station  and  the  spadous  Market  House.  Among  the 
diurches  St  Cyprian's  (Anglican),  in  Sxnith  Street,  has  a  haxid- 


some  chancel.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  fine  buildiag 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  town  possesses  several  parks,  one,  the 
Victoria  I^k,  fadng  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  part  of  the  town 
^  laid  out  with  pleasure  grounds  and  e^>lanades.  The  botank 
gardens,  in  the  upper  town,  contain  a  veiy  fine  oollectioD  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  semi-tropical  trees.  Above  the  gardens  b 
the  observatory.  There  is  a  fine  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  bjr 
Hamo  Thomycroft,  R.A.,  in  the  public  gardens,  and  a  memorial 
to  Vasco  da  Gama  at  the  PoinL  There  is  an  extensive  system 
of  electric  trams.  Another  favourite  means  of  conveyance  is 
by  rickshaw,  the  runners  being  Zulus.  .The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mimicipality  which  owns  the  water  tod  dectric  lightiag 
supplies  and  the  tramway  system.  The  sanitary  services  sre 
excellent  The  main  water-supply  is  the  Umlaas  river,  which 
enters  tfie  ocean  xo  m.  S.  of  the  port  The  munidpal  valustko, 
which  is  based  on  capital  value,  was  £9,494,400  in  X909,  the 
rate,  induding  water,  being  s^d.  in  the  £. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  obstructed  by  a  fonnidaUe 
sand  bar,  but  as  the  result  of  dredging  operations  there  b  sow 
a  minimum  depth  of  water  at  the  opening  of  the  chanuetinto 
the  bay  of  over  30  ft,'  with  a.  maximum  depth  of  over  33  ft 
The  width  of  the  passage  between  the  Bluff  and  the  Pdni  is 
450  ft.  Front  the  foot  of  the  Bluff  a  breakwater  extends  over 
3O0O  ft.  into  the  sea,  and  paralld  to  it,  starting  from  the  Point, 
is  a  pier.  The  harbour  is  landlocked,  and  covers  7I  s<j.  ol 
Much  of  this  area  is  shoal  water,  but  the  acoommodatioo  avail- 
able was  largdy  increased  by  the  removal  during  1904.-190S  of 
34,000,000  tons  of  sand.  The  port  has  over  3  m.  of  wfasriage. 
It  possesses  a  floating  dock  capable  of  lifting  a  vessd  of  8soo 
tons,  a  floating  workshop,  a  patent  slip  for  smaD  craft,  hydiavlk 
cranes,  &e.  The  minimum  depth  alongside  the  quays  at  km 
water  is  33  ft,  increased  at  pUces  to  over  30  ft  The  prindpal 
wharves,  where  passengers,  mails  and  general  merchandise  are 
landed,  are  along  the  Point  On  the  opposite  side  at  the  foot  o( 
the  Bluff  land  has  been  reclaimed  tod  extensive  aocommodstioo 
provided  for  ships  coaling.  At  CongcUa  at  the  N.E.  end  <A  the 
harbour  some  6$  acres  of  land  were  reclaimed  during  X905-1906, 
and  wharves  buflt  for  the  handling  of  heavy  and  bulky  goods 
such  as  timber  and.  corrugated  iron.  Here  also  are  situated 
warehouses  and  railway  works.  The  port  is  defended  by  batteries 
armed  with  modem  heavy  guns.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  ahnost 
coextensive  with  the  fordgn  trade  of  NataL 

History, — ^The  early  history  of  Durban  is  dosdy  identified 
with  that  of  the  colony  of  Natal.  The  fixst  permanent  settlement 
by  white  men  in  the  bay  was  made  by  Englishmen  in  1824,  when 
Lieutenant  F.  G»  FareWdl,  R.  N.,  and  about  jten  companiom 
went  thither  from  Cape  Town  in  the  brig  "  Salisbury,*'  from  which 
dreuttstancethe  island  in  the  bay  gets  its  name.  Inx835atown- 
ship  was  laid  out  and  the  colonists  gave  it  the  name  of  D'Urban, 
in  honour  of  Sir  BenjaiUin  D'Urban,  then  governor  of  Cape 
Colony.  At  this  time  amission  church  was  built  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  bay  by  Captain  Allen  Gardner,  R.N.,  who  named 
the  hill  Berea  in  gratitude  for  suppcMrt  received  from  the  settlers, 
whom  he  found  '\more  noble  than  those  of"  Zululand — ^Dingaan 
having  refused  to  allow  the  captain  to  start  a  mxsstoa  among  his 
people.  From  December  1838  to  December  1839  a  small  Brit&h 
military  force  was  stationed  at  the  port  On  its  recall  the  littk 
settlement  was  txiken  possession  of  by  Dutch  emigrants  from  the 
Cape,  who  had  ddeated  the  Zulu  king  Dingsan,  and  who  the  year 
before  at  the  upper  end  of  the  .bay  had  formed  an  cncamiKBeDt, 
Kangda  Cook-out),  the  present  Congella.  Thfe  Dutch  dsimed 
independence,  and  on  the  bIock>honse  at  Durban  hoisted  the 
flag  of  the  "  Republic  of  Natalia."'  In  x&|>,  however,  a  British 
military  force  reoccupied  Durban,  and  on  the  x  5th  of  July  of 
that  year  a  treaty  was  signed  in  which  the  Dutch  recogniied 
British  sovereignty  /see  further  Natal:  History),  From  th&t 
date  Durban,  thouf^  not  the  seat  of  government,  became  the 
prindpal  town  in  Natal.  In  2850  there  were  500  while  ia- 
habitants,  and  in  X853  the  town  was  granted  muniqpa]  govern- 
ment. The  first  mayor  was  Mr  George  Cato  (c.  18XO-X893),  ooe 
of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Natal.  In  i860  a  raflway  from  the  Point 
to  the  town,  the  first  railway  in  South  Africa,  way  opened*   The 
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discovery  oC  the  gold-mines  on  the  Rand  greatly  increased  the 

importance  of  the  port,  and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  remove 

the  bar  which  obstructed  the  entrance  to  the  bay.    The  Harbour 

Board,  which  was  formed  in  1881  and  ceased  to  exist  in  1893, 

effected,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Harry  Escombe,  enormous 

improvements  in  the  port — on  which  the  prosperity  of  Durban 

is  dependent.    But  it  was  not  untU  1904  that  the  fairway  was 

deepened  sufficiently  to  allow  mail  steamers  of  the  largest  class 

to  enter  the  harbour.    The  growth  of  the  port  as  illustrated  by 

customs  receipts  is  shown  in  the  increase  from  £250,000  in  1880 

to  £981,000  in  1904.    In  1846  the  customs  revenue  was  returned 

at  £3510. 

See  Durban:  ■  Fifty  Years*  Municipal  History,  compiled  for  the 
corporation  by  W.  P.  M.  Henderson,  Asst.  Town  Cleric  (Durban, 
1904);  G.  Russell,  Hisiory  of  Old  Durban  [to  i860]  (Durban.  1899). 

DURBAR,  a  term  in  India  for  a  court  or  levee,  from  the  Persian 
darbar.  A  durbar  may  be  either  a  council  for  administering 
affairs  of  state,  or  a  purely  ceremonial  gathering.  In  the  former 
sense  the  native  rulers  of  India  in  the  past,  like  the  amir  of 
Afghanistan  to-day,  received  visitors  and  conducted  business  in 
durbar.  A  durbar  is  the  executive  council  of  a  native  state.  In  the 
latter  sense  the  word  has  come  to  be  applied  to  great  cere- 
monial gatherings  like  Lord  Lytton's  durbar  for  the  proclamation 
of  the  queen  empress  in  India  in  1877,  or  the  Delhi  durbar  of  1903. 

DORSN,  a  town  of  (Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roer,  19  m.  E.  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  on 
the  main  line  of  railway  to  Cologne.  '  Pop.  (1905)  29,970.  It  has 
two  Protestant  and  six  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among  the 
latter  the  Gothic  St  Annakirche,  said  to  contain  a  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  saint,  to  the  shrine  of  which  frequent  pilgrimages  are 
made.  There  are  several  high-grade  schools,  monuments  to  the 
emperor  William  I.,  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  and,  in  the  town-hall, 
a  collection  of  antiquities.  It  is  the  seat  of  considerable  manu- 
factures, notably  doth,  paper,  flax-spinning,  carpet,  artificial 
wool,  sugar,  iron  wares  and  needles. 

DUren  derives  its  name,. not,  as  was  at  one  time  believed,  from 
the  JfarcMfwrMffiof  theUbii,  mentioned  in  Tacitus,  but  from  the 
Dura  or  Dwriaf  assemblies  held  by  the  Carolingians  in  the  8th 
century.  It  received  civic  rights  early  in  the  13th  century. 
Hypothecated  by  the  emperor  Frederick  U.  to  Count  William  of 
Jfilich,  it  became  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  that  name,  and 
with  it  passed  to  Prussia  in  1816. 

DURENB  (I-2-4-5  tetramethyl  benzene)  C«Ht(CH|)4,  a  hydro- 
carbon which  has  been  recognized  as  a  constituent  of  coal-tar. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  brom- 
pseudocumene  or  4*6  dibrom  metaxylcne,  in  the  presence  of 
sodium;  or  by  the  action  of  methyl  chloride  on  toluene,  in  the 
presence  of  anhydrous  aluminium  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in 
plates,  having  a  camphor-like  smell,  melting  at  79-80"  C.  and 
boiling  at  189-191"  C.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
benzene,  and  sublimes  slowly  at  ordinary  temperature.  On 
oxidation  with  chromic  add  mixture,  it  is  completely  decomposed 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  add;  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
duryUc  and  cumidic  adds  [Cais'(CH,)r(COOH),). 

pDRBR,  ALBRBCHT  (1471-1528),  German  painter,  draughts- 
man and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  on  the  21st  of  May 
147  X .  His  family  was  not  of  Nuremberg  descent,  but  came  from 
the  village  of  Eytas  in  Hungary.  The  name,  however,  is  German, 
and  the  family  device— an  open  door— points  to  an  original 
form  ThOrer,  meaning  a  maker  of  doors  or  carpenter.  Albrecht 
Darer  the  dder  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  and  settled  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  X5th  century  in  Nuremberg.  He  served 
as  assistant  under  a  master-goldsmith  of  the  dty,  Hieronymus 
Holper,  and  in  1468  married  his  roaster's  daughter  Barbara,  the 
bridegroom  being  forty  and  the  bride  fifteen  years  of  age.  They 
bad  dghteen  children,  of  whom  Albrecht  was  the  second.  The 
dder  Dfirer  was  an  esteemed  craftsman  and  pious  dtizen, 
sometimes,  as  was  natural,  straitened  in  mean?  by  the  pressure  of 
his  numerous  progeny.  His  famous  son  writes  with  reverence  and 
affection  of  both  parents,  and  has  left  a  touching  narrative  of 
thdr  death-bed  hours.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  his  father 
twice,  first  in  1490,  next  in  1497.    The  former  of  these  is  in  the 


Uffizi  at  Florence;  of  the  latter,  four  versions  exist,  that  in  the 
National  •  Gallery-  (formerly  in  the  Ashburton-NorthamptoD 
collections)  having  the  best  daim  to  originality. 

The  young  Albrecht  was  his  father's  favourite  son.  "  My 
father,"  he  writes,  "  took  spedal  delight  In  me.  Seeing  that  I 
was  industrious  in  working  and  learning,  he  put  me  to  school; 
and  when  I  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  he  took  me  home  from 
school  and  taught  me  the  goldsmith's  trade."  By  and  by  the  boy 
found  himself  drawn  by  preference  from  goldsmith's  work  to 
painting;  his  father,  after  some  hesitation  on  the  score  of  the 
time  already  spent  in  learning  the  former  trade,  gave  way  and 
apprenticed  him  for  three  years,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half,  to 
the  prindpal  painter  of  the  town,  Michad  Wolgemut.  Wolgcmut 
furnishes  a  complete  type  of  the  German  painter  of  that  age. 
At  the  head  of  a  large  shop  with  many  assistants,  his  business  was 
to  turn  out,  generally  for  a  small  price,  devotional  pieces  com- 
missioned by  mercantile  corporations  or  private  persons  to 
decorate  their  chapels  in- the  churches — the  preference  being 
usually  for  scenes  of  the  Passion,  or  for  tortures  and  martyrdoms 
of  the  saints.  In  such  work  the  painters  of  Upper  Germany  at 
this  time,  working  in  the  spirit  of  the  late  (Gothic  style  just 
b^ore  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  show  considerable  technical 
attainments,  with  a  love  of  quaint  cdstumcs  and  rich  draperies 
crumpled  in  complicated  angular  folds,  some  feeling  for  romance 
in  landscape  backgrounds,  none  at  all  for  dearness  or  balance  in 
composition,  and  in  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of  their  over- 
crowded  figures  a  degree  of  grotesqueness  and  exaggeration 
amounting  often  to  undesigned  caricature.  There  were  also 
produced  in  the  workshop  of  Wolgemut,  as  in  that  of  other  artist- 
craftsmen  of  his  town,  a  great  number  of  woodcuts  for  book 
illustration.  We  cannot  with  certainty  identify  any  of  these  as 
being  by  the  'prentice  hand  of  the  young  DOrer.  Authentic 
drawings  done  by  him  in  boyhood,  however,  exist,  induding  one 
in  silver-point  of  his  own  likeness  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the 
Albertina  at  Vienna,  and  others  of  two  or  three  years  later  in  the 
print  room  at  Berlin,  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  Bremen. 

In  the  school  of  Wolgemut  DUrer  learned  much,  by  his  own 
account,  but  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  roughness  of  his 
companions.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  in  1490  he  entered 
upon  the  usual  course  of  travels — ^the  Wandcrjakre — of  a  German 
youth.  Their  direction  we  cannot  retrace  with  certainty.  There 
had  been  no  one  at  Nuremberg  skilled  enough  in  Uie.  art  of 
metalrengraving  to  teach  it  him  to  much  purpose,  and  it  had  at 
one  time  been  his  father's  intention  to  apprentice  him  to  Martin 
Schongauer  of  Colmar,  the  most  .refined  and  accomplished 
German  painter-engraver  of  his  time.  But  after  travelling  two 
years'in  various  parts  of  Germany,  where  we  are  unable  to  follow 
him,  the  young  Diirer  arrived  at  Colmar  in  1492,  only  to  find 
that  Schongauer  had  died  the  previous  year.  He  was  received 
kindly  by  three  brothers  of  the  deceased  master  established  there^ 
and  afterwards,  still  in  1492,  by  a  fourth  brother  at  BascL 
Under  them  he  evidently  had  some  practice  both  in  metal- 
engraving  and  in  furnishing  designs  for  the  woodcutter.  There 
is  in  the  museimi  at  Basel  a  wood-block  of  St  Jerome  executed  by 
him  and  daboratdy  signed  on  the  back  with  his  name.  This  was 
used  in  an  edition  of  Jerome's  letters  printed  in  the  same  dty  in 
the  same  year,  1492.  Some  critics  also  maintain  that  his  hand  is 
to  be  recognized  in  several  series  of  small  blocks  done  about  the 
same  date  or  somewhat  later  for  Bcrgmann  and  other  printers  of 
Basel,  some  of  them  being  illustrations  to  Terence  (which  were 
never  printed),  some  to  the  romance  of  the  RiUer  torn  Tuna,  and 
some  to  the  Narrenschiffot  Sebastian  Brandt.  But  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  against  this  conjecture,  and  sees  in  these  designs  the 
work  not  of  a  strenuous  student  and  searcher  such  as  Diirer  was, 
but  of  a  riper  and  more  facile  hand  working  in  a  spirit  of  settled 
routine.  Whether  the  young  DOrer's  stay  at  Basel  was  long  or 
short,  or  whether,  as  has  been  supposed,  he  travelled  from  there 
into  the  Low  Countries,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  early  part  of  1494 
he  was  working  at  Strassburg,  and  returned  to  his  home  at 
Nuremberg  immediately  after  Whitsuntide  in  that  year.  O^ 
works  certainly  executed  by  him  during  his  years  of  travel  ther 
are  extant,  besides  the  Basd  wood-block,  only  a  much-injare 
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portrait  of  himself,  very  finely  dreised  and  in  the  first  bloom  of  his 
admirable  manly  beauty,  dated  1493  and  originally  painted  on 
veilum  but  since  transferred  to  canvas  (this  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Felix  Goldschmid  collection);  a  miniature  painting  on  vellum 
at  Vienna  (a  small  figure  of  the  Child-Christ);  and  some  half  a 
dozen  drawings,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  character- 
istic pen  portrait  of  himself  at  Erlangen,  with  a  Holy  Family  on 
the  reverse  much  in  the  manner  of  Schongaucr;  another  Holy 
Family  in  nearly  the  same  style  at  Berlin;  a  study  from  the 
female  nude  in  the  Bonnat  collection;  a  man  and  woman  on 
horseback  in  Berlin;  a  man  on  horseback,  and  an  executioner 
about  to  behead  a  young  man,  at  the  British  Museum,  &c. 
These  drawings  all  show  DUrer  intent  above  all  things  on  the 
sternly  accurate  delineation  of  ungeneralized  individual  forms  by 
means  of  strongly  accented  outline  and  shadings  curved,  some- 
what like  the  shadings  of  Martin  Schongauer's  engravings,  so  as 
to  follow  their  modellings  and^  roundness. 
I  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  return  (July  7th,  1494)  DOrer  was 
married,  according  to  an  arrangement  apparently  made  between 
the  parents  during  his  absence,  to  Agnes  Frey,  the  daughter  of 
a  well-to-do  merchant  of  the  city.  By  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  probably  feeling  the  incompleteness  of  the  artistic  training 
that  could  be  obtained  north  of  the  Alps,  he  must  have  taken 
advantage  of  some  opportunity,  we  know  not  what,  to  make 
an  excursion  of  some  months  to  Italy,  leaving  his  lately  married 
wife  at  Nuremberg.  The  evidences  of  this  travel  (which  are 
really  incontestable,  though  a  small  minority  of  critics  still 
decline  to  admit  them)  consist  of  (i)  some  fine  drawings,  three 
of  them  dated  1494  and  othen  undated,  but  plainly  of  the  same 
time,  in  which  Dtirer  has  copied,  or  rather  boldly  translated 
into  his  own  Gothic  and  German  style,  two  famous  engravings  by 
Mantegna,  a  number  of  thfs  "Tarocchi"  prints  of  single  figures 
which  pass  erroneously  under  that  master's  name,  and  one  by 
yet  another  minor  master  of  the  North-Italian  school;  with* 
another  drawing  dated  1495  and  plainly  copied  from  a  lost 
original  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  and  yet  another  of  an  infant 
Christ  copied  in  1495  from  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  froQi  whom  also 
Dtirer  took  a  motive  for  the  composition  of  one  of  his  earliest 
Madonnas;  (2)  several  landscape  drawings  done  In  the  passes 
of  Tirol  and  the  Trentino,  which  technically  will  not  fit  in  with 
any  other  period  of  his  work,  and  furnish  a  clear  record  of  his 
having  crossed  the  Alps  about  this  date;  (3)  two  or  three 
drawings  of  the  costumes  of  Venetian  courtesans,  which  he 
could  not  have  made  anywhere  but  in  Venice  itself,  and  one  of 
which  is  used  in  his  great  woodcut  Apocalypse  series  of  1498; 
(4)  a  general  preoccupation  which  he  showfr  for  some  yean 
from  this  date  with  the  problems  of  the  female  nude,  treated 
in  a  manner  for  which'  Italy  only  could  have  set  him  the 
example;  and  (5)  the  clear  implication  contained  in  a  letter 
written  from  Venice  in  1506  that  he  had  been  there  already 
eleven  years  before;  ^en  things^  he  says,  pleased  him  much 
which  at  the  time  of  writing  please  him  no  more.  Some  time 
in  1495  Dttrer  must  have  returned  from  this  first  Italian  journey 
to  his  home  in  Nuremberg,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived,  without 
further  change  or  remo^,  in  the  active  practice  of  his  art  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

I  The  hour  when  DOrer,  the  typical  artist  of  the  German  nation, 
attained  maturity  was  one  of  the  most  pregnant  in  the  history 
of  his  race.  It  was  the  crisis,  in  northern  Europe,  of  the  transi- 
tion between  the  middle  ages  and  our  own.  The  awakening 
of  Germany  at  the  Renaissance  was  not,  like  the  awakening  of 
Italy  a  guieration  or  two  earlier,  a  movement  almost  exclusively 
intellectual.  It  was  indeed  from  Italy  that  the  races  of  the  north 
caught  the  impulse  of  intellectual  freedom,  the  spirit  of  science 
and  curiosity,  the  eager  retrospect  towards  the  classic  past; 
but  joined  with  these  in  Germany  was  a  moral  impulse  which 
was  her  own,  a  craving  after  truth  and  right,  a  rebellion  against 
spiritual  tyranny  and  corruption — the  Renaissance  was  big  in 
the  north,  as  it  was  not  in  the  south,  with  a  Reformation  to  come. 
The  art  of  printing  had  been  invented  in  good  time  to  help 
and  hasten  the  new  movement  of  men's  minds.  Nor  was  it  by 
the  diflfiisfan  of  written  ideas  only  that  the  new  art  supplied 


the  means  of  popular  enlightenment.  Along  with  word-printing, 
or  indeed  in  advance  of  it,  there  bad  spnmg  into  use  another 
kind  of  printing,  picture-printing,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
engraving.  Just  as  books  were  the  means  of  mull^lying, 
cheapening  and  disseminating  ideas,  so  engravings  on  copper 
or  wood  were  the  means  of  multiplying,  cheapening  and  dis- 
seminating images  which  gave  vividness  tfi  the  ideas,  or  served, 
for  those  ignorant  of  letters,  in  their  stead.  Technically  ooe 
of  these  arts,  that  of  line-engraving  on  copper,  ^rang  from  the 
craft  of  the  goldsmith  and  metal-chaser;  while  that  of  mrood- 
engraving  sprang  from  the  craft  of  the  printers  of  patlem-bk)cl;5 
and  playing  cards.  The  engraver  on  metal  habitually  cut  b^ 
own  designs,  and  between  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and  tbe 
painter  there  had  always  been  a  close  aUiance;  both  being 
habitually  exercised  by  persons  of  the  same  family  and  some- 
times by  one  and  the  same  person;  so  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  hands  ready-trained  for  the  new  craft  which  required  of  the 
man  who  practised  it  that  he  should  design  like  a  painter  and 
cut  metal  like  a  goldsmith.  Designs  intended  to  be  cut  on 
wood,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  drawn  by  the  artist  cm 
the  block  and  handed  over  for  cutting  to  a- class  of  workmen— 
Formschneider  or  Briefmaler— especially  devoted  to  that  industry. 
Both  kinds  of  engraving  soon  came  to  be  in  great  demand. 
Independently  of  the  illustration  of  written  or  printed  books, 
for  which  purpose  woodcuts  were  almost  exdusively  used, 
separate  engravings  or  sets  of  engravings  in  both  kinds  vere 
produced,  the  more  finely  wrought  and  more  expensive,  appealbg 
e^>ecially  to  the  more  educated  classes,  on  copper,  the  bolder, 
simpler  and  cheaper  on  wood;  and  both  kinds  found  a  ready 
sale  at  all  the  markets,  fairs  and  church  festivals  of  the  land 
Subjects  of  popular  devotion  predominated.  Figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  the  fathen 
of  the  Church,  the  saints  and  martyrs,  with  illustrations  of  sacred 
history  and  the  Apocalypse,  were  suppUed  in  endless  rcpetitJoo 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  pious  and  simple-minded  peopk. 
9ut  to  these  were  quickly  added  subjects  of  allegory,  of  cJas^cal 
learning,  of  witchcraft  and  superstition  and  of  daily  life; 
scenes  of  the  parlour  and  the  cloister,  of  the  shop,  the  field,  the 
market  and  the  camp;  and  lastly  portraits  of  famous  men, 
with  scenes  of  court  life  and  princely  pageant  and  ceremony. 
Thus  the  new  art  became  a  mirror  of  almost  all  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  the  age.  The  genius  of  Albrecht  DOrer  cannot  be 
rightly  estimated  without  taking  into  account  the  posilkm 
which  the  arts  of  engraving  on  metal  and  on  wood  thus  held  is 
the  culture  of  this  time.  He  was  indeed  professionally  and  in 
the  first  place  a  painter;  but  throughout  his  career  a  great,  and 
on  the  whole  the.most  successful,  part  of  his  industry  was  dev'oted 
to  drawing  on  the  block  for  the  woodcutter  or  engraving  with 
his  own  hand  on  copper.  The  town  of  Nuremberg  In  Franconia. 
in  the  age  of  Dttrer's  early  manhood,  was  a  favourable  h^stt 
for  the  growth  and  exercise  of  his  powers.  Of  the  free  imperial 
cities  of  central  Germany,  none  had  a  greater  historic  fame  or  a 
more  settled  and  patriotic  government.  None  was  more  the 
favourite  of  the 'emperors,,  nor  the  seat  of  a  more  active  and 
flourishing  commerce.  Nuremberg  was  the  chjef  mart  for  tbe 
merchandise  that  came  to  central  Europe  from  the  east  through 
Venice  and  over  the  passes  of  Tirol.  She  held  not  only  a  dose 
commercial  intercourse,  but  also  a  close  intellectual  intercoaise, 
with  Italy.  Without  being  so  forward  as  the  rival  city  of  Augs- 
burg to  embrace  the  architectural  fashions  of  the  Italian  renaiar 
sance— continuing,  indeed,  to  be  profoundly  imbued  with  the 
old  and  homely  German  burgher  spirit,  and  to  wear,  in  a  degree 
which  time  has  not  very  much  impaired  even  yet,  the  quaintness 
of  the  old  German  civic  aspect — she  had  imported  before  the 
close  of  the  xsth  century  a  fair  share  of  the  new  learning  of  Italy, 
and  numbered  among  her  citizens  disiinguidied  humanists  fike 
Hartmann  Schedel,  Sebald  Schreier,  Willibald  Pirkheimer  asd 
Conrad  Celtes.  From  associates  like  these  DQrer  couU  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  Renaissance  culture  and  research;  but  the  external 
aspects  and  artistic  traditions  which  surroimded  him  were  purely 
Gothic,  and  he  had  to  *work  out  for  himself  the  style  am)  fono* 
language  fit  lotxptea  what  was  in  him.    During  the  first  sevea 
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or  eight  yean  of  his  settled  life  in  his  native  city  from  1495, 
he  betrays  a  conflict  of  artistic  tendencies  as  well  as  no  small 
sense  of  spiritual  strain  and  strife.  His  finest  work  in  this 
period  was  that  which  he  provided  for  the  woodcutter.  After 
some  half-doaen  miscellaneous  single  printa— "Samson  and 
the  Lion,"  the  "Annunciation/'  the  '!Ten  Thousand  Martyn," 
the  "Knight  and  Men-at-arms,"  the  "Men's  Bath/'  &c— he 
undertook  and  by  X498  completed  his  famous  series  of  sixteen 
great  designs  for  the  Apocalypse.  The  northern  mind  had  long 
dwelt  with  eagerness  on  these  phantasmagoric  mysteries  of  things 
to  come,  and  among  the  earliest  block-books  printed  in  Germany 
is  an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  with  rude  figures.  Founding 
himself  to  some  extent  on  the  traditional  motives,  DUrer  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  a  set  of  desi^  in  which  the  qualities 
of  the  German  late  Gothic  style,  its  rugged  strength  and  restless 
vehemence,  its  love  of  gnarled  forms,  writhing  actions  and 
agitated  lines,  are  fused  by  the  fire  of  the  young  master's  q>irit 
into  vital  combination  with  something  of  the  majestic  power 
and  classic  severity  which  he  had  seen  and  admired  in  the  works 
of  Mantegna.  Of  a  little  later  date,  and  of  almost  as  fine  a 
quality,  are  the  first  seven  of  a  large  series  of  woodcuts  known 
as  the. Great  Passion;  and  a  little  later  again  (probably  after 
1500),  a  series  of  eleven  subjects  of  the  Holy  Family  and  of 
saints  singly  or  in  groups:  then,  towards  1504-1505,  come  the 
first  seventeen  of  a  set  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Virgin:  neither 
these  nor  the  Great  Passion  were  published  till  several  years 
later. 

In  copper-engraving  Dttrer  was  at  the  same  time  diligently 
training  himself  to  develop  the  methods  practised  by  Martin 
Schongauer  and  earlier  masters  into  one  suitable  for  his  own 
self-expression.  He  attempted  no  subjects  at  all  commensurate 
with  those  of  bis  great  woodcuts,  but  contented  himself  for  the 
most  part  with  Madonnas,  single  figures  of  scripture  or  of  the 
saints,  some  nude  mythologies  of  a  kind  wholly  new  in  northern 
art  and  founded  upon  the  impressions  received  in  Italy,  eatd^ 
groups,  sometimes  bordering  on  the  satirical,  of  humble  folk  and 
peasants.  In  the  earliest  of  the  Madonnas,  the  "  Virgin  with  the 
Dragon-fly  '*  (1495-1496),  Dtircr  has  thrown  something  of  his 
own  rugged  energy  into  a  design  of  the  traditional  Schongauer 
type.  In  examples  of  a  few  years  later,  like  the  "  Virgin  with 
the  Monkey,"  the  doign  of  Mother  and  Child  clearly  betrays 
the  influence  of  Italy  and  qiecifically  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 
The  subjecu  of  the  "Prodigal  Son"  and  "St  Jerome  in  the 
Wilderness "  he  on  the  other  hand  treats  in  an  almost  purely 
northern  spirit.  In  the  nudes  of  the  next  four  or  five  years, 
which  included  a  "  St  Sebastian,"  the  so-called  "  Four  Witches" 
(1497),  the  "Dream"  or  "Temptation,"  the  "Rapeof  Amy- 
mome,"  and  the  "Jealousy"  or  "Great  Hercules,"  Venetian, 
Paduan  and  Florentine  memories  are  found,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  human  form,  competing  somewhat  uncomfortably  with 
his  own  inherited  Gothic  and  northern  instincts.  In  these  early 
engravings  the  highly-wrought  landscape  backgrounds,  when- 
ever they  occur,  are  generally  the  most  satisfying  feature.  This 
feature  reaches  a  climax  of  beauty  and  elaboration  in  the  large 
print  of  "  St  Eustace  and  the  Stag,"  while  the  figures  and  animals 
remain  still  somewhat  cramped  and  immature.  In  the  first  th ree 
or  four  years  of  the  i6tb  century,  we  find  DOrer  in  his  graver- 
work  still  contending  with  the  problems  of  the  nude,  but  now 
with  added  power,  though  by  methods  which  in  different  subjects 
contrast  curiously  with  one  another.  Thus  the  "Nemesb/' 
belonging,  probably  to  1503,  is  a  marvelbusly  wrought  piece 
of  quite  unflinching  realism  in  the  rendering  of  a  common  type 
of  mature,  muscular,  unshapely  German  womanhood.  The 
conception  and  attributes  of  the  figure  are  taken,  as  has  lately 
been  recognized,  from  a  description  in  the  "  Manto  "  of  Politian: 
the  goddess,  to  whose  shoulders  are  appended  a  pair  of  huge 
wings,  stands  like  Fortune  on  a  revolving  ball,  holding  the 
emblems  of  the  cup  and  bridle,  and  below  her  feet  is  spread 
a  rich  landscape  of  hill  and  valley.  In  the  "  Adam  and  Eve  " 
of  the  next  year,  we  find  Diirer  treating  the  human  form  in  an 
entirely  opposite  manner;  constructing  it,  that  is,  on  principles 
of  abstract  geometrical  proportion.    The  Venetian  painter- 


etcher,  Jacdpo  de  Baibari,.whom  DQrer  had  already,  it  would 
seem,  met  in  Venice  in  i494-:X495,  and  by  the  example  of  whose 
engravingi  he  had  already  been  much  influenced,  came  to  settle 
for  a  while  in  Nuremberg  in  1500.  He  was  conversant  to  some 
extent  with  the  new.  sciences  of  perq>ective,  anatomy  and 
proportion,  which  had  been  making  their  way  for  years  past  in 
Italy,  and  from  him  it  is  likely  that  DQrer  received  the  impulse 
to  similar  studies  and  speculations.  At  any  rate  a  whole  seriet 
of  extant  drawings  enables  u^  to  trace  the  German  gradually 
working  out  his  own  ideas  of  a  canon  of  human  proportion  in 
the  composition  of  his  famous  engraving  of  "Adam  aitd  Eve" 
(1504);  which  at  first,  as  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum 
proves,  had  been  intended  to  be  an  Apolk)  and  Diana  conceived 
on  lines  somewhat  similar  to  one  of  Barbari's.  The  drama  of 
the  subject  has  in  this  instance  not  interested  him  at  all,  but  only 
the  forms  and  designs  of  the  figures,  the  realization  of  the  quality 
of  flesh  surfaces  by  |he  subtlest  use  of  the  graving-tool  known 
to  him,  and  the  rendering,  by  methods  of  which  he  had  become 
the  greatest  of  all  masters,  of  the  richness  and  intricacy  of  the 
forest  background.  Two  or  three  other  technical  masterpieces 
of  the  (engraver's  art,  the  "  Coat-of-Arms  with  the  Skull,"  the 
"  Nativity,"  with  its  exquisite  background  of  ruined  bufldings, 
the  "Little  Horse"  and  the.  "Great  Hone,"  both  of  2505, 
complete  the  list  of  the  master's  chief  productions  in  this  kind 
before  he  started  in  the  last-named  year  for  a  second  visit  to  Italy. 

The  pictures  of  this  earlier  Nuremberg  period  are  not  many 
in  number  and  not  very  admirable.  DUrer's  powen  of  hand 
and  eye  are  already  extraordinary  and  in  their  way  almost 
unparalleled,  but  they  are  often  applied  to  the  too  insistent, 
too  glittering,  too  emphatic  rendering  of  particular  details  and 
individual  forms,  without  due  regard  to  subordination  or  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Among  the  earliest  seem  to  be  two 
examples  of  a  method  practised  in  Italy  especially  by  the  school 
of  Mantegna,  but  almost  without  precedent  in  Germany,  that 
of  tempera-painting  on  linm.  One  of  these  is  the  portrait  of 
Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  formerly  in  the  Hamilton  collec- 
tion and  now  at  Berlin;  the  second,  much  disfigured  by  restora- 
tion, b  the  Dresden  altarpicce  with  a  Madonna  and  Child  in 
the  middle  and  St  Anthony  and  Sebastian  in  the  wings.  A 
mythok>gy  reminiscent  of  Italy  is  the  "  Hercules  and  the  Stym- 
phalian  Birds"  in  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  founded 
directly  upon  the  "  Hercules  and  Centaur  Nessus"  of  Pollaiuok>, 
now  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.  Of  portraits,  besides 
that  of  his  father  already  mentioned  as  done  in  X497,  there  is 
his  own  of  1498  at  Madrid.  ^  Two  totally  dissimilar  portraits  of 
young  women,  both  existing  In  duplicate  examples  (one  pair  at 
Augsburg  and  Frankfort,  Oie  other  pair  in  the  collections  of 
M.  Hen^  in  Paris  and  Baron  Speck  von  Steroburg  at  Ltltz- 
schema,  for  each  of  which  has  beenkclaimcd  the  name  FUrlegerin, 
that  js,  a  member  of  the  FUrleger  family  at  Nuremberg),  bek>ng 
to  nearly  the  same  time.  .  Other  panel  portraits  of  the  period 
are  three  small  ones  of  memben  of  the  Tucher  family  at  Weimar 
and  Cassel,  and  the  striking,  restlessly,  elaborated,  half -length  of 
Oswald  Krell  at  Munichy  In  some  devotional  pictures  of  the 
time  DQrer  seems  to  have  been  much  helped  by  pupils,  as  in 
the  two  different  compositions  of  the  Maries  weeping  over  the 
body  of  Christ  preserved  respectively  at  Munich  and  Nuremberg. 
In  an  altarpiece  at  Ober  St  Veit  and  in  the  scattered  wings  of 
the  Jabach  altarpicce  severally  preserved  at  Munich,  Frankfort 
and  Cologne,  the  workmanship  seems  to  be  exclusively  that  of 
journeymen  working  from  his  drawings.  The  period  is  closed, 
so  far  as  paintings  are  concerned,  by  two  examples  of  far  higher 
value  than  those  above  named,  that  is  to  say  the  Paumgartner 
altarpicce  at  Munich,  with  its  romantically  attractive  com- 
position of  the  Nativity  with  angels  and  <lonon  in  the  central 
panel,  and  the  fine  armed  figures  of  St  George  and  St  Eustace 
(lately  freed  from  the  over-paintings  which  disfigured  them) 
on  the  wings;  and  the  happily  conceived  and  harmoniously 
finished  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi "  m  the  Ufiizi  at  Florence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1505  Dttrer  journeyed  for  a  second  time  to 
Venice,  and  stayed  there  until  the  spring  of  1 507.  The  occasion 
of  this  journey  has  been  erroneously  stated  by  Vasari.    Dtirer's 
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engravings,  both  on  copper  and  wood,  had  by  this  time  attained 
great  popxilarity  both  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  and  had 
begun  to  be  copied  by  various  hands,  among  others  by  the  cele- 
brated Marcantonio  of  Bologna,  then  in  his  youth.  According 
to  Vasari,  Maitantonio,  in  copying  DOrer's  series  of  the  Little 
Passion  on  wood,  had  imitated  the  original  monogram,  and  Dttrer, 
indignant  at  this  fraud,  set  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  protect  his 
rights,  and  having  lodged  a  complaint  against  Marcantonio 
before  the  signoxy  of  Venice,  carried  his  point  so  far  that  Marc- 
antonio was  forbidden  in  future  to  add  the  monogram  of  DUrer 
to  copies  taken  after  his  works.  This  account  will  not  bear 
examination.  Chronological  and  other  proofs  show  that  if  such 
a  suit  was  fought  at  all,  it  must  have  been  in  connexion  with 
another  set  of  Dttrer's  woodcuts,  the  first  seventeen  of  the  Life  of 
the  Virgin.  DOrer  himself,  a  number  of  whose  familiar  letters 
written  from  Venice  to  his  friend  Pirkheimer  at  Nuremberg  are 
preserved,  makes  no  mention  of  ansrthing  of  the  kind.  Neverthe- 
less some  such  grievance  may  possibly  have  be«i  ainong  the 
causes  which  determined  his  journey.  Other  causes,  of  which 
we  have  explicit  record,  were  an  outbreak  of  sickness  at  Nurem- 
berg; Dttrer's  desire,  which  in  fact  was  realized,  of  finding  a 
good  market  for  the  proceeds  of  his  art;  and  the  prospect,  also 
realized,  of  a  commission  for  an  important  picture  from  the 
German  community  settled  at  Venice,  who  had  lately  caused  an 
exchange  and  wardiouse — the  Fondaco  </«'  Tedescki — to  be  built 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  who  were  now  desirous  to  dedicate  a 
picture  in  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew.  The  picture  painted 
by  Dttrer  on  this  commission  was  the  "Adoration  of  the  Virgin," 
better  known  as  the  "Feast  of  Rose  Garlands";  it  was  sub- 
sequently  acquired  by  the  emperor  Rudolf  II.,  and  carried  as 
A  thing  beyond  price  upon  men's  shoulders  to  Vienna;  it  now 
exists  in  a  greatly  injured  state  in  the  monastery  of  Strahow  at 
Prague.  It  shows  the  pope  and  emperor,  with  a  lute-playing 
angd  between  them)  kneeling  to  right  and  left  of  the  enthroned 
Virgin  and  Child,  who  crown  them  with  rose  garlands,  with  a 
multitude  of  other  kneeling  saints  di^>osed  with  free  symmetry 
in  the  background,  and  farther  in  the  background  portraits  of  the 
donor  and  the  painter,  and  a  flutter  of  wreath-carrying  cherubs 
in  the  air.  Of  all  DQrer's  works,  it  is  the  one  in  which  he  most 
deliberately,  rivalled  the  combined  splendour  and  playfulness 
of  certain  phases  of  Italian  art.  The  Venetian  painters  assured 
him,  he  says,  that  they  had  never  seen  finer  colours.  They  were 
doubtless  too  courteous  to  add  that  fine  cok)urs  do  not  make 
fine  colouring.  Even  in  its  present  ruined  state,  it  is  apparent 
that  in  spite  of  the  masterly  treatment  of  particular-passages, 
such  as  the  robe  of  the  pope,  Dttrer  still  lacked  a  true  sense  of 
harmony  and  tone-relations,  and  that  the  efifcct  of  his  work  must 
have  been  restless  ^nd  garish  beside  that  of  a  master  like  the  aged 
Bellini.  That. veteran  showed  the  German  visitor  the  most 
generous  courtesy,  and  Dttrer  still  speaks  of  him  as  the  best  in 
painting  (*'d&  pest  im  gemeU")  in  spite  of  his  advanced  years. 
A  similar  festal  intention  in  design  and  colouring,  with  similar 
mastery  in  passages  and  even  less  sense  of  harmonious  relations 
in  the  whole,  is  apparent  in  a  second  important  picture  painted 
by  Dttrer  at  Venice,  "  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Goldfinch, " 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Lothian  and  now  at  Berlin. 
A  "  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  "  of  the  same  period,  in 
the  Barberini  Galleiy  at  Rome,  is  recorded  to  have  cost  the 
painter  only  five  days'  labour,  and  b  an  unsatisfying  and  ill- 
composed  congeries  of  heads  and  hands,  b6th  of  such  strenuous 
character  and  individuality  as  here  and  there  to  pass  into  cari- 
cature. The  most  satisfying  of  Dttrer's  paintings  done  in  Vem'ce 
are  the  admirable  portrait  of  a  young  man  at  Hampton  Court 
(the  same  sitter  reappears  in  the  "Feast  of  Rose  Gariands'0> 
and  two  small  pieces,  one  the  head  of  a  brown  Italian  giri 
modelled  and  painted  with  real  breadth  and  simplicity,  formerly 
in  the  coUectbn  of  Mr  Reginald  Cholmondcley  and  now  at 
Berlin,  and  the  small  and  very  striking  little  "  Christ  Crucified  " 
with  the  figure  relieved  against  the  night  sky,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery  and  has  served  as  model  and  inspiration 
to  numberiess  later  treatments  of  the  theme.  An  interesting, 
rather  fantastic,  portrait  of  a  btonde  girl  wearing  a  wide  cap, 


now  in  the  Berlin  museum,  is  dated  1507  and  may  have  been  done 
in  the  eariy  months  of  that  year  at  Venice.  It  is  possible,  thoogfa 
not  certain,  that  to  this  date  also  belongs  the  famous  portrait  of 
himself  at  Munich  bearing  a  false  signature  and  date,  1500;  in 
this  it  has  been  lately  shown  that  the  artist  modified  his,  own 
lineaments  according  to  a  preconceive  sdieme  of  fadal  pro- 
portion, so  that  it  must  be  taken  as  an  ideal  rather  than  a  litenl 
presentment  of  himself  to  posterity  as  he  appeared  in  the  flower 
of  his  early  middle  age.  From  Venice  I>ttrer  kq>t  up  a  con- 
tinuous correspondence,  which  has  been  published,  with  his 
bosom  friend  Pirkheimer  at  Nuremberg.  He  tells  of  the  high 
position  he  holds  among  the  Venetians;  of  the  jealousy  idiowa 
him  by  some,  of  the  meaner  sort  of  native  artist;  of  the  honour 
and  wealth  in  which  he  might  live  if  he  would  consent  to  abandon 
home  for  Italy;  of  the  northern  winter,  and  how  he  knows  Om 
after  his  return  it  will  set  him  shivering  for  the  south.  Yet  be 
resisted  all  seductions  and  was  in  Nuremberg  again  before  the 
smnmer  of  1507.  First,  it  seems,  he  had  made  an  cxcuxskm 
to  Bologna,  having  intended  to  take  Mantua  <m  the  way,  in 
order  to  do  homage  to  the  old  age  of  that  Italian  master, 
Andrea  Mantegna,  from  whose  work  he  had  himself  in  youth 
learned  the  mosL  But  the  death  of  Mantegna  prevcntad  his 
purpose. 

From  the  ^ling  of  1507  untH  the  summer  of  1590,  Dttrer  was 
again  a  settled  resident  in  his  native  town.    Except  the  bxiUiant 
existences  of  Raphael  at  Rome  and  of  Rubens  at  Antwerp  and 
Madrid,  the  annals  of  art  present  the  ^>ectacle  of  few  more 
honoured  or  more  fortunate  careers.    His  reputatk>n  had  spread 
all  over  Europe.    From  Flanders  to  Rome  his  distinctioo  wss 
acknowledged,  and  artists  of  less  invoition,  among  them  some  of 
the  foremost  on  both  sides  of.  the  Alps,  were  not  ashamed  to 
borrow  from  his  work  this  or  that  striking  combinatbn  or 
expressive  type.    He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  or  friendly 
communication  with  all  the  first  masters  of  the  age,  and  Raphael 
held  himself  honoured  in  exchanging  drawings  with  Dttrer.    In 
his  own  country,  all  orders  of  men,  from  the  emperor  MaximiliaB 
down,  delighted  to  honour  him;  and  he  was  Uie  familiar  com- 
panion of  chosen  ^irits  among  the  statesmen,  humanists  and 
reformers  of  the  new  age.    The  burgher  life  of  even  Nuremberg, 
the  noblest  German  city,  seems  narrow,  quaint  and  harsh 
beside  the  grace  and  opulence  and  poetical  surroundings  of 
Italian  life  in  the  same  and  the  preceding  generation.    The  grest 
cities  of  Fknders  also,  with  their  world-wide  commerce  and  kmg- 
established  eminence  in  the  arts,  presented  aq>ects  of  more 
splendid  civic  pomp  and  luxury.    But  among  its  native  surround- 
ings the  career  of  Dttrer  stands  out  with  an  aq[)ect  <^  ideal 
elevation  and  decorum  which  is  its  own.    His  temper  and  life 
seem  to  have  been  remarkably  free  from  all  that  was  jarring, 
jealous  and  fretful;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  accq>t  as  true  the 
Account  of  his  wife's  character  which  represents  her  as  having 
been  no  fit  mate  for  him,  but  an  incorrigible  shrew  and  skinflint. 
The  name  of  Agnes  Dttrer  was  for  centuries  used  to  point  a  moral, 
and  among  the  unworthy  wives  of  great  men  the  wife  of  Dttrer 
became  almost  as  notorious  as  the  wife  of  Socrates.    The  source 
of  the  traditions  to  her  discredit  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  years  after  Dttrer's  death  by  his  h'fe-k>ng  intimate,  WilUbaki 
Pirkheimer,  who  accuses  her  of  having  plagued  her  husband  to 
death  by  her  meanness,  made  him  overwork  himself  for  money's 
sake,  and  given  his  latter  days  no  peace.    No  doubt  there  must 
have  been  some  kind  of  foundation  for  Pirkheimer's  charges;  and 
it  b  to  be  noted  that  neither  in  Dttrer's  early  corrc^wndencc  with 
this  intimate  friend,  nor  anywhere  in  his  journals,  does  he  use  any 
expressions  of  tenderness  or  affection  for  his  wife,  only  q[>caking  of 
her  as  his  housemate  and  of  her  helping  in  the  sale  of  his  prints,&c. 
That  he  took  her  with  him  on  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands 
shows  at  any  rate  that  there  can  have  been  no  acute  estrangonesL 
And  it  is  fair  to  remember  in  her  defence  that  Pirkheimer  when 
he  denounced  her  was  old,  gouty  and  peevish,  and  that  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  outbreak  against  his  frietid's  widow 
was  a  fit  of  anger  because  she  had  not  let  him  have  a  pair  of 
antlers — a  household  ornament  much  prized  in  those  days — to 
which  he  fancied  himself  entitled  out  of  the  property  left  by 
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DOrer.    We  have  evidence  that  after  her  husband's  death  Agnes 
Dttrer  behaved  with  generosity  to  his  brothers. 

The  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  Dilrer's  life  between  his  return 
from  Venice  and  his  journey  to  tiie  Netherlands  (spring  x  soy- 
midsummer  1520)  can  best  be  divided  according  to  the  classes  of 
work  with  which,  during  successive  divisions  of  the  period,  he  was 
principally  occupied.    The  first  five  years,  1507-15x1,  are  pre- 
eminently the  painting  years  of  his  life.    In  them,  working  with 
infinite  prdimiiury  pains,  as  a  vast  number  of  extant  drawings 
and  studies  testify,  he  produced  what  have  been  accounted  his 
four  capital  works  in  painting,  besides  several  others  of  minor 
importance.    The  first  is  the  "Adam  and  Eve"  dated  1507,  in 
which  both  attitudes  and  proportions  are  as  carefully  calculated, 
though  on  a  somewhat  different  scheme,  as  in  the  engraving  of 
1504.    Two  versions  of  the  picture  exist,  one  in  Florence  at  the 
Pitti  palace,  the  other,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
original,  at  Bladrid.    To  x  508  belongs  the  life-sized  "  >^rgitt  with 
the  Iris,"  a  piece  remarkable  for  the  fine  romantic  invention  of 
its  background,  but  plainly  showing  the  hand  of  an  assistant, 
perhaps  Hans  Baldung,  in  its  execution:  the  best  version  is  in 
the  Cook  coUecUon  at  Richmond,  an  inferior  one  in  the  Rudolph- 
inum  at  Prague.    In  1508  DQrer  returned  to  a  subject  which 
he  had  already  treated  in  an  early  woodcut,  the  "  Massacre  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  Martyrs  of  Nioomedia."  The  picture,  painted  for 
the  elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
Vienna;  the  overcrowded  canvas  (into  which  Dttrer  has  again  < 
introduced  his  own  portrait  as  a  spectator  alongside  of  the  elector) 
is  full  of  striking  and  animated  detail,  but  fails  to  make  any 
great  impression  on  the  whole,  and  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
improved  sense  of  breadth  and  balance  in  design,  of  clearness 
and  dignity  in  composition,  which  the  master  had  undoubtedly 
brought  back  with  him  from  his  second  visit  to  Italy.    In  1509 
followed  the  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  with  the  Apostles 
gathered  about  her  tomb,  a  rich  altarpiece  with  figures  of  saints 
and  portraits  of  the  donor  and  his  wife  in  the  folding  wings, 
executed  for  Jacob  Heller,  a  merchant  of  Frankfort,  in  1509. 
This  altarpiece  was  afterwards  replaced  at  Frankfort  (all  except 
the  protraits  of  the  donors,  which  remained  behind)  by  a  copy, 
while  the  original  was  transported  to  Munich,  where  it  perished 
by  fire  in  1674.    The  copy,  together  with  the  many  careful  and 
highly  finished  preparatory  studies  for  the  heads,  limbs  and 
draperies  which  have  been  preserved,  shows  that  this  must  have 
been  the  one  of  Dttxer's  pictures  in  which  he  best  combined  the 
broader  vision  and  simpler  habits  of  design  which  had  impressed 
him  in  the  works  of  Italian  art  with  his  own  inherited  and 
ingrained  love  of  unflinchingjly  gnaped  fact  and  rugged,  accentu- 
ated duuacter.    In  x  5  x  x  was  completed  another  famous  painting, 
multitudinous  in  the  number  of  its  figures  though  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  the  "Adoration  of  the  Trinity  by  all  the 
Saints,'*  a  subject  commissioned  for  a  chapel  dedicated  to  All 
Saints  in  an  aknshouse  for  decayed  tradesmen  at  Nuremberg, 
and  itow  at  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vieima.    Nothing  can  exceed 
the  fulness  and  variety  of  invention,  or  the  searching  force  and 
predsioo  of  detail  in  this  picture;  nor  does  it  leave  so  much  to 
desire  as  several  of  the  master's  other  paintings  in  point  of 
cokmr-harmony  and  pleasurable  general  effect. 

In  the  meantime  DQrer  had  added  a  few  to  the  number  of  hb 
line-engravings  and  had  completed  the  two  woodcut  series  of  the 
Great  Fusion,  begun  about  1498-X499,  and  the  Life  of  the  Virgin. 
The  new  subjects  compared  with  the  old  show  some  falling  off  in 
dramatic  stress  and  intensity  of  expression,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  marked  gain  in  largeness  of  design  and  clearness  of  composition. 
In  X51X  these  two  works  were  brought  out  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  Apocalypse  series  in  a  second  edition;  and  for  the  next  three 
years,  X5XX-X5X4,  engraving  both  on  wood  and  copper,  but 
especially  the  latter,  took  the  first  place  among  Dttrer's  activities. 
Besides  such  fine  sin^  woodcuts  as  the  "  Mass  of  St  Gregory," 
the  "  St  Christopher,"  the  "  St  Jerome,"  and  two  Holy  Families 
of  X  51  x»  Dfirer  publi^ed  in  the  same  year  the  most  numerous  and 
popularly  ooncieived  of  all  his  woodcut  series,  that  known  from 
the  dimcTirioxis  of  its  thirty-seven  subjects  as  Uie  "  Uttle  Passion  " 
on  wood;   and  in  the  next  year,  15x2,  a  set  of  fifteen  small 


copper-engravings  on  the  same  theme,  the  "  Little  Passion  '*  on 
copper.  Both  of  these  must  represent  the  labour  of  several 
preceding  years:  one  or  two  of  the  "Little  Passion"  plates, 
dating  back  as  far  as  1 507,  prove  that  this  scries  at  least  had  been 
as  long  as  five  years  in  his  mind.  In  thus  repeating  over  and  over 
on  wood  and  copper  nearly  the  same  incidents  of  the  Passion,  or 
again  in  rehandling  them  in  yet  another  medium,  as  in  the  highly 
fiinishcd  series  of  drawings  known  as  the  "Green  Passion  "  in  the 
Albertina  at  Vienna,  Dttrer  shows  an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
dramatic  and  graphic  invention,  and  is  never  betrayed  into 
repeating  an  identical  action  or  motive. 

In  X513  and  X5X4  appeared  the  three  most  famous  of  Dttrer's 
works  in  copper-engraving,  "The  Knight  and   Death"  (or 
simply  "The  Knight,"  as  he  himself  calls  it,  X513),  the  "  Mclan- 
colia"  and  the  "St  Jerome  in  his  Study"  (both  X514).    These 
arc  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  mind  which  ever  expressed 
itself  in  this  form  of  art.    Like  other  masterpieces,  they  suggest 
much  more  than  they  dearly  express,  and  endless  meanings 
have  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  read  into  them  by  posterity. 
Taken  together  as  a  group,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  three 
out  of  an  uncompleted  series  designed  to  illustrate  the  four 
"  temperaments  "  and  complexions  of  men.    Again,  more  reason- 
ably, they  have  been  taken  as  types  severally  of  the  moral,  the 
intellectual  and  the  theological  virtues.     The  idea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  "  Knight  and  Death  "  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
Christian  knight  of  Erasmus's  Enckiridum  militis  Christiani 
with  the  type,  traditional  in  medieval  imagery,  of  the  pilgrim 
on  his  way  through  the  world.    The  imaginative  force  of  the 
presentation,  coming  from  a  man  of  Dttrer's  powers,  is  intense; 
but  what  consciously  occupied  him  most  may  well  have  been 
the  problem  how  to  draw  acctuutcly  the  proportions  and  action 
of  a  horse  in  motion.    This  problem  he  here  solves  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  help  of  an  Italian  example:  at  least  his  design 
so  closely  repeats  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vind's  famous  and  early 
destroyed  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza  that  we  must 
certainly  suppose  him  to  have  seen  other  the  modd  itself  or 
such  a  drawing  of  it  as  is  still  preserved  by  Leonardo's  own  hand. 
The  face  of  the  rider  seems  to  recall  that  of  the  statue  of  Barto- 
lonuneo  CoUconi  at  Venice;  for  the  armour  Dttrer  had  recourse 
to  an  old  drawing  of  his  own,  signed  and  dated  in  X498.    The 
"  Melancolia,"  numbered  "x"  as  though  intended  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series,  with  its  brooding  winged  genius  sitting  dejectedly 
amidst  a  litter  of  sdentific  instruments  and  symbols,  is  hard 
to  interpret  in  detail,  but  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  general 
terms  as  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  intellectual  research 
(the  student's  "  temperament "  was  supposed  to  be  one  with  the 
melancholic),  resting  sadly  from  its  labours  in  a  mood  of  lassitude 
and  defeat.    Comparativdy  cheerful  beside  these  two  is  the 
remaining  subject  of  the  student  saint  reading  in  his  chamber, 
with  his  dog  and  domestic  lion  resting  near  him,  and  a  marvellous 
play  of  varied  surface  and  chequered  light  on  the  floor  and 
ceiling  of  his  apartment  and  on  all  the  objects  which  it  contains. 
Besides  these  three  masterpieces  of  line-engraving,  the  same 
years,  X5X2-X515,  found  Dttrer  occupied  with  his  most  important 
experiments  in  etching,  both  in  dry-point  ("  The  Holy  Family 
and  Saints"  and  the  "  St  Jerome  in  the  Wilderness  ")  and  with 
the  add  bath.    At  the  same  time  he  was  more  taken  up  than 
ever,  as  is  proved  by  the  contents  of  a  sketch-book  at  Dresden, 
with  xnathematical  and  anatomical  studies  on  the  proportions 
and  structure  of  the  hunum  frame.    A  quite  different  kind  of 
study,  that  of  the  postures  of  wrestlers  in  action,  is  illustrated 
by  a  Uttle-known  series  of  drawings,  .still  of  the  same  period,  at 
Vienna.    Almost  the  only  well-authenticated  painting  of  the 
time  is  a  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna. 
The  portraits  of  the  emperors  Charles  the  Great  and  Sigismund 
(15x2),  in  their  present  state  at  any  rate,  can  hardly  be  recog- 
nised as  bdng  by  the  master's  hand.    An  interval  of  five  years 
separates  the  \^eima  "Madonna"  from  the  two  fine  heads  of 
the  apostles  Philip  and  James  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  the  pair 
of  boys'  heads  painted  in  tempera  on  linen  in  the  Bibliothique 
Nationale  at  Paris,  the  "  Madonna  with  the  I^nk  "  at  Augsburg, 
and  the  portrait  of  Wolgemut  at  Munich,  all  of  x 5x6.    Among 
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engi^vings  of  the  same  time  are  three  Madonnas,  the  apostles 
Thomas  and  Paul,  a  bagpiper  and  two  peasants  dancing,  and 
three  or  four  experiments  in  etching  on  plates  of  iron  and  zinc. 
In  wood-engraving  his  energies  were  almost  entirely  given  to 
bearing  a  part — which  modem  research  has  proved  to  have 
been  not  nearly  so  large  as  was  traditionally  supposed — in  the 
great  decorative  schemes  commanded  by  the  Emperor  Max  in 
his  own  honour,  and  devised  and  carried  out  by  a  whole  corps 
of  men  of  letters  and  artists:  namely,  the  Triumphal  Gate 
and  the  Triumphal  March  or  Procession.  A  third  and  smaller 
commemorative  design,  the  Triumphal  Car,  originally  designed 
to  form  part  of  the  second  but  in  the  end  issued  separately,  was 
entirely  DUrcr's  own  work.  A  far  more  successful  and  attractive 
effort  of  his  genius  in  the  same  service  is  to  be  found  in  the 
marginal  decorations  done  by  him  in  pen  for  the  emperor's 
prayer-book.  This  unequalled  treasure  of  German  art  and 
invention  has  in  later  times  been  broken  up,  the  part  executed 
by  DUrcr  being  preserved  at  Munich,  the  later  sheets,  which  were 
decorated  by  other  bands,  having  been  transported  to  Bcsan^n. 
DUrer's  designs,  drawn  with  the  pen  in  pale  lilac,  pink  and 
green,  show  an  inexhaustible  richness  of  invention  and  an  airy 
freedom  and  playfulness  of  hand  beyond  what  could  be  surmised 
from  the  sternness  of  those  studies  which  he  made  direct  from 
life  and  nature.  They  range  from  subjects  of  the  homeliest  and 
most  mirthful  realism  to  others  serious  and  devout,  and  from 
literal  or  almost  literal  transcripts  of  natural  form  to  the  most 
whimsically  abstract  combinations  of  linear  pattern  and  tendril 
and  flourish. 

All  these  undertakings  for  his  imperial  friend  and  patron  were 
stopped  by  the  emperor's  death  in  15 19.*  A  portrait-drawing 
by  the  master  done  at  Augsburg  a  few  months  previously,  one 
of  his  finest  works,  served  him  as  the  basis  both  of  a  commemora- 
tive picture  and  a  woodcut.  Other  paintings  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  year  we  may  seek  for  in  vain;  but  in  h'ne  engravings 
we  have  four  more  Madonnas,  two  St  Christophers,  one  or  two 
more  peasant  subjects,  the  well-known  St  Anthony  with  the 
view  of  Nuremberg  in  the  background,  and  the  smaller  of  the 
two  portraits  of  the  Cardinal-Elector  of  Mainz;  and  in  wood- 
engraving  several  fine  heraldic  pieces,  including  the  arms  of 
Nuremberg. 

In  the  simimer  of  1520  the  desire  of  Dttrer  to  secure  from 
Maximilian's  successors  a  continuance  of  the  patronage  and 
privileges  granted  during  his  lifetime,  together  with  an  outbreak 
of  sickness  in  Nuremberg,  gave  occasion  to  the  master's  fourth 
and  last  journey  from  home.  Together  with  his  wife  and  her 
maid  he  set  out  in  July  for  the  Netherlands  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  young  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  if  possible 
to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  the  all-powerful  regent  Margaret. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  aim  DUrer  was  but  partially  successful. 
His  diary  of  his  travels  enables  us  to  follow  his  movements 
almost  day  by  day.  He  journeyed  by  the  Rhine,  Cologne,  and 
thence  by  road  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  handsomely  received, 
and  lived  in  whatever  society  was  most  distinguished,  including 
that  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  Besides  his  written  notes, 
interesting  traces  of  his  travels  exist  in  the  shape  of  the  scattered 
leaves  of  a  sketch-book  filled  with  delicate  drawings  in  silver- 
point,  chiefly  views  of  places  and  studies  of  portrait  and  costume. 
Several  of  his  finest  portrait-drawings  in  chalk  or  charcoal, 
including  those  of  his  brother  artists  Lucas  Van  Leyden  and 
Bernard  Van  Orley,  as  well  as  one  of  two  fine  portrait  paintings 
of  men,  belong  to  the  period  of  this  journey.  So  does  a  magnifi- 
cent drawing  of  a  head  of  a  nonagenarian  with  a  flowing  beard 
who  sat  to  him  at  Antwerp,  together  with  a  picture  from  the 
same  head  in  the  character  of  St  Jerome;  the  drawing  is  now 
at  Vienna,  the  picture  at  Lisbon.  DUrer's  interest  and  curiosity, 
both  artistic  and  personal,  were  evidently  stimulated  by  Us 
travels  in  the  highest  degree.  "Besides  going  to  Aachen  for  the 
coronation,  he  made  excursions  down  the  Rhine  from  Cologne 
to  Nijmwegcn,  and  back  overland  by  's  Hertogenbosch;  to  Brus- 
sels; to  Bruges  and  Ghent;  and  to  Zealand  with  the  object 
of  seeing  a  natural  curiosity,  a  whale  reported  ashore.  The 
^vid  account  of  this  last  expedition  given  in  his  diary  contrasts 


with  the  usual  dry  entries  of  interviews  and  disbonements. 
A  still  more  striking  contrast  is  the  passionate  outborat  of 
sympathy  and  indignation  with  which,  in  the  same  diary,  he 
comments  on  the  supposed  kidnapping  of  Luther  by  foul  play 
on  his  return  from  the  diet  of  Worms.  Without  being  one  d 
those  who  in  his  city  took  an  avowed  part  against  the  old  eccle- 
siastical system,  and  probably  without  seeing  dearly  whither 
the  religious  ferment  of  the  time  was  tending — without,  that 
is,  being  properly  speaking  a  Reformer — D&rer  io  his  art 
and  his  thoughts  was  the  incarnation  of  those  qualities  of 
the  German  character  and  conscience  which  resulted  in  the 
Reformation;  and,  personally,  with  the  fathers -of  the  Reforma- 
tion he  lived  in  the  warmest  sympathy. 

On  the  1 2  th  of  July  152 1  DUrer  reached  IxHue  again.  Dravbgs 
of  this  and  the  immediately  following  years  prove  that  on  his 
return  his  mind  was  full  of  schemes  for  religious  pictures.  For  a 
great  group  of  the  Madonna  surrounded  with  saints  there  are 
extant  two  varying  sketches  of  the  whole  composition  and  a 
number  of  finished  studies  for  individual  heads  and  figures. 
Less  abundant,  but  still  sufficient  to  prove  the  artist's  intention, 
arc  the  preliminary  studies  to  a  picture  of  the  Crudfixicm.  There 
exist  also  fine  drawings  for  a  "  Lamentation  over  the  body  of 
Christ,"  an  "Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  and  a  "  March  to  Calvary  "; 
of  the  last-named  composition,  besides  the  beautiful  and  elaborate 
pen-and-ink  drawing  at  Florence,  three  still  more  highly-wroogfat 
versions  in  green  monochrome  exist;  whether  any  of  them  are 
certairdy  by  the  artist's  own  hand  is  matter  of  debate.  But  no 
religious  paintings  on  the  grand  scale,  corresponding  to  these 
drawings  of  1521-1524,  were  ever  carried  out;  perhaps  partly 
because  of  the  declining  state  of  the  artist's  health,  but  more 
because  of  the  degree  to  which  he  allowed  his  time  axid  thoughts 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  his  theoretical  works  on 
geometry  and  perspective,  proportion  and  fortification.  Like 
Leonardo,  but  with  much  less  than  Leonardo's  genius  forsdeotific 
speculation  and  divination,  Ddrer  was  a  confirmed  reasoner  and 
theorist  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  natural  appearances.  He 
himsdf  attached  great  importance  to  his  studies  in  this  kind; 
his  learned  friends  expected  him  to  give  their  results  to  the 
worid;  which  accordingly,  though  having  little  natural  gift  or 
feUdty  in  verbal  expression,  he  laboured  strenuously  to  da 
The  consequence  was  that  in  the  last  and  ripest  years  of  his  life  he 
produced  as  an  artist  comparatively  little.  In  painting  there  is 
the  famous  portrait  of  Hieronymus  Holtxschuher  at  Berlin,  ia 
which  the  personality  and  general  aspect  of  the  sitter  assert 
themsdves  with  surprising  power.  This  and  the  Antwerp  head  ci 
Jerome  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  DGrer's  power 
of  fordng  into  subordination  to  a  general  impression  such  a 
multipUdty  of  insistent  detail  as  would  have  smothered  any 
weaker  conception  than  his.  No  other  hand  could  have  ventured 
to  render  the  hair  and  beard  of  a  sitter,  as  it  was  the  habit 
of  this  inveterate  linearist  to  do,  not  by  indication  of  masses, 
but  by  means  of  an  infinity  of  single  lines  swept,  with  a  miraculous 
certainty  and  fineness  of  touch,  in  the  richest  amd  roost  intricate 
of  decorative  curves.  To  the  same  period  belong  a  pleasing 
but  somewhat  weak  "  Madonna  and  Child  "  at  Florence;  and 
finally,  still  in  the  same  year  1526,  the  two  fanmus  pands  at 
Munich  embodying  the  only  one  of  the  great  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  master's  later  years  Which  be  lived  to  finish. 
These  are  the  two  pairs  of  saints,  St  John  with  St  Peter  in  fncmt 
and  St  Paul  with  St  Mark  in  the  background.  The  John  and 
Paul  are  conceived  and  executed  really  in  the  great  st^e,  with 
a  commanding  nobility  and  force  alike  in  the  char«etcr  of  the 
heads,  the  attitudes,  and  the  sweep  of  draperies;  they  represcBt 
the  highest  achievement  of  eariy  German  art  in  painting.  In 
copper-engraving  DOrer's  work  during  the  same  years  was  on- 
fined  entirely  to  portraits,  those  of  the  cardinal-dector  of  Maioz 
("  The  Great  Cardinal "),  Frederick  the  Wise,  dector  of  Saxony, 
Willibald  Pirkheimer,  Melanchthon  and  Erasmus.  To  the  taled 
his  woodcuts,  besides  a  few  iDustrations  to  his  book  00  measure- 
ments (that  is,  geometry  and  perspective),  and  00  fortifkatkA* 
he  only  added  one  Holy  Family  and  one  portrait,  that  of  his 
friend  Eoban  Hesse.    Of  his  theoretical  books,  be  only  succeeded 
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in  (ctting  two  finiihcd  ind  pmdund  du 

irhich  wu  publuhed  at  Nurcnbcri  in  : 
cttioD,  pubtiihed  Ea  1537;  (he  «^k 
vat  bnni^C  out  shortly  after  hia  deaf 
■ d  for 


ijiS,  Hii  laboun, 
e  time  b«n  tatried 
canali  of  the  Low 


on  ID  the  Itice  ol  fiiliiig  bctlth. 
Coutitilea  bE  hid  caught  a  fever,  of  wbii 
the  eflecta.  We  have  Ihc  evidence  of  tbii  in  hii  own  written 
woldi,  u  well  as  in  a  tkclch  nhidi  he  drew  to  indicate  the  Hal 
of  bit  iullering  id  loine  physician  with  whom  be  wk  in  coire- 
Ipondence,  and  again  in  the  record  oF  his  physical  aspect  which  ii 
preserved  by  a  portrait  engraved  on  wood  just  after  his  dcathi 
from  a  drawing  made  no  doubt  not  long  before;  in  this  ponrajt 
we  see  hii  iboulden  already  bent,  the  features  somewhat  gaunt, 
the  old  pride  of  the  abundant  locks  shorn  away.  Ibe  end  carae 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April  is'S,  so  suddenly  th>(  there  wu 
m  time  to  call  his  dearest  friends  to  his  bedside.  He  wis  buried 
inavBullwhichlKlonged  to  his  wife's  family,  but  was  afterwards 
disturbed,  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Jobs  at  Nuremberg.  An  appro- 
priate Riquima!  is  conlaiued  in  the  words  of  Luther,  in  a  letter 
written  to  their  common  friend  Eoban  Hesse:—"  Ai  for  DOrer, 
assuredly  afiection  Idds  us  mourn  for  one  who  was  Ihc  best  ol 
men,  yet  you  may  well  hold  him  happy  that  he  has  made  so  good 
an  end,  and  that  Cbiist  has  taken  him  from  the  midst  of  thii 
time  of  trouble  and  from  greater  timibles  In  store,  lest  be,  that 
dcKTved  to  behold  nothing  but  the  best,  -  -  - 
to  behold  the  wonL  Therefore  may  be  n 
fathers:  Amen." 

The  prinapil  eitant  paintings  of  DOm,  with  the  placts  when 
they  ue  to  be  found,  have  been  mentioned  above.  Of  his 
dnwinp.  which  for  student*  are  the  most  vitally  IntereitiBg 
pan  of  his  works,  the  richest  ctJIections  are  in  the  Albertina 
■t  Vienna,  the  Berlin  Museum  and  the  British  Museum.  The 
LouvR  also  poaseaes  some  good  examples,  snd  nuny  oiben 
an  dispersed  in  various  public  coUections.  as  in  the  Husie  Bonnat 
at  Bayonne,  ai  Munich,  Hamburi,  Bremen.  Frankfort,  Dresden, 
Bawl,  Milan,  Florence  and  CMord,  as  well  as  in  private  haiids 
kD  over  Europe. 

The    principa]    «Stie»  of  DOite's  theoretical   wtidnga  are 

Gt^mtlrj  anX  Pmpiclitt.—Umlawiyn,iii  JirMiimi  mil  itm 
Zvckd  nmd  KkUuUjS.  n  Limn,  Oihi  n4  Mum  Ceiptm 
(Nunmbert,  (JiJ.  lU].  lUS).  A  Latin  (nDiUoan  of  the  Hme. 
with  a  long  title  (Pans.  Wncbel,  iju)  and  mMher  ed.  In  Iju. 
Axala  in  Latin,  with  the  title  JuIUiitHiim  tfamarianm  hin 
(■UHrlAmbcim.  1605). 

fiMMeaiin.— EtfKta  t/nArncU  w  Btftitltimt  irr  SltO,  ScUtii 
wU  nitttn  (NuieuJieig,  ijai),  and  other  edluoni  in  itto,  itia 
and  r«aj  (AniKim}.  AlUtm  (ruiblioii.  with  the  tide  ZiTvUfiiV. 
cmhu.  aaMtriu  annintfii  w  omdniiH  (Paris,  WcKhel.  rju). 
See  the  article  FoarincaTfoH. 

RuMaa  Pnperara.—Hitrhmtm  laid  Upigtii  tirr  Baditr  m  iwii- 
icUuUr  PnptrHtn  (Nunmbn,  1]M,  and  Arohelm,  rCAj).    Latin 

fcntm  litri  i*  laliinm  tmmtrii,  it  tmiilaU  fitnerum,  dc.  libti  iL 
INuiemherg.  1SJ»,  "Ui.  ind  "SM):  (Paru,  [JM,  1317,  1SS7). 
French  translation  (Paru.  1^7,  Amhnm.  j6i^,  ^^U).  Italian 
iranslatioa  (Venice.  lui,  IS94):  Ponugiieie  tramlaliiio  (1S99); 
Dutch  trsBilattin  (Anihciin,  I6si,  1661). 

The  private  literary  rnnaini  of  DOra-.  hu  diary.  Letters.  Ac,  were 
first  published,  portisUy  in  Von  Murr'fl  Jffmal  inr  KnuilfiLtkicJut 
(NuiiDibng.  178J-17B7);  alterwardi  In  Campe's  JUifiiin  wen 
A.  Dinr  (NuiembRg.  1817);  again,  edited  by  Thausing,  in  the 
OKatnMkiilUMfirKimittaMiiUiaiiKiaiJIUduiiliiytcnnR.ltli), 
but    most  conplclely   la   Lange  and   Fuhse's  DIJfiti   iillrinhukrr 

„  (Halle.  IS91I:    W.  M.  Conway'.  Iil*nir7Ji™o;«  •*  ^- 

'      "*       -----   ._: . — i^.^  transcripts  Irom  the  MSS. 

<*  ihe  subiect  will  be  found 

j^hannNeudOriir.SchTTib-unl 

NUmbeTT.  ffutrwhun  lirr  KinOllm  ami  Wrrt- 
IrUn  iaulM  (Nuretnbew.  ru;);  republished  in  Ihe  Vienna 
OmtOfulirifl  OiJf):  C  S^Knil,  Vila  AiOmii  Ktmn  (mj.  re- 
printed In  the  coUreliaa  of  PliUwinwr's  works,  Frankfort.  IfiiD): 
WimpMiiic.  EfiUmi  mm  GtrmawitarMm,  ch.  M  (StrsHburg. 
ii63|:]aa£biaivonSai>dran.r>niIttia^iadnii>i(Nunmbrirg,  167]): 
DoppeTnayr,  HitUritdit  NatkriiU  m  in  •anirrp^lm  VnOr- 
mtHrii  W  XSnubni  (Nureinben.  IJm) :  C.  C.  von  Mun.  JoarTial 
wtr  KiMtiukidilt.  as  above;  Adia  Bansch.  U  PrinlH-Grcmr. 


jh  Fr.  frof 
diau,  hard),  in  law.  constrai 

kinds.  Il  may  consist  in  personal  restraint  or  actual 
!  or  imptisooment;  ot  it  may  be  by  threats  [ftr  niRar), 
e  a  person  is  compelled  to  an  act  by  threats  of  immediate 
rgrievoua  bodily  harm.  Duress,  in  ccrtiin  cases,  maybe 
as  •  defence  of  an  act  which  would  otherwise  be  >  crfme, 
but  the  eatent  to  which  the  plea  of  duress  can  t«  urged  is  uo- 
aacenained.  At  comtnon  law  a  coolract  entered  Into  under 
duress  is  vc4dahle  at  the  option  of  one  of  the  partiea.  See 
ConciOM,  Coimtor. 

VOKm,  THOHAI  (i6s3-iTi]),  betid  knoim  *■  Tom 
d'Uctey,  English  song-writer  and  dramatist,  belonged  to  a 
Hufitenol  family  settkd  at  Excler.  where  he  was  bom  In  1653. 
Honorf  d'Uctf,  the  aulbot  of  Aslrh.  was  his  uncle.  His  first 
play.  TAT 5Kr'i'/*'™'/*i*,»'*«-<'"''«™jeii«fi,  (bombastic 
rhymed  tragedy,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1676. 

plots  carried  out  In  lively  dialogue.     He  had 


ouch  for  t 


usic  by  his  iriendi 
Dt  John  Blow,  Henry  PurttU  and  Thomas  Fatmet.  Many  ol 
□ngs  were  introduced  into  his  plays.  Addison  in  the 
%n  (No.  67)  relates  that  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
Charles  II.  leaning  od  Tom  d'Urfey's  shoulder  and  humming 
song  witb  him.  Even  William  HI.  liked  to  hear  him  sing  bis 
ings.  and  ai  a  slnnig  Tory  he  was  sure  ol  the  favour  of  Princes* 
ime,  who  is  said  to  have  given  Tom  fifty  guineas  for  a  song  on 
n  Electres  Sophia,  the  neat  heir  in  succession  10  Ihe  crown. 
The  crown's  far  loo  weighty,  for  shoulders  of  eighty,"  said 
'Urfey,  with  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  princess,  "  So 
Providence  kept  her  away,— poor  old  Dowiger  Sophy."  Pope, 
ing  letter  to  Henry  CromweU  (tCorb,  ed.  Elwin  and 
CDurtb<^,  vi.  91)  describes  him  at  "  the  only  poet  of  lolenble 


reputi 


IS  poor 


1  his  old  age. 


liely 


jid  by  the  Influence  of  Addison  hb  Fnd  Husband,  ir  T»t  PltOinc 
•  iiltri  was  revived  for  d'Urfey's  benefit  St  Drury  Lane  on  the 
5th  of  June  171J.  This  performance,  for  which  Pope  wrote  a 
pnkifae  full  of  rather  faint  praise,  teems  to  have  eased  the 
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poet's  difficulties.    He  died  on  the  a6th  of  February  1733,  and 

was  buried  in  St  James's  Church,  Piccadilly. 

Collections  of  his  songs  with  the  music  appeared  during  his  life- 
time, the  most  complete  being  the  1719-1730  edition  (6  vols.)  of 
Wii  and  Mirth;  or  Pills  to  Purte  Meianckoly.  The  best  known  of 
the  twenty-nine  pieces  of  his  which  actually  found  their  way  to  the 
stage  were  Loot  for  Money;  or  The  Boarding  School  (Theatre  Royal, 
1691).  The  Marriage-Hater  Maich'd  (1693).  and  The  Comical  History 
of  Don  Quixote,  in  three  parts  (1694.  1694  and  1696),  which  earned 
the  especial  censure  of  Jeremy  Collier.  In  his  burlesque  opera. 
Wonders  in  the  Sun;  or  the  Ktngdom  of  the  Birds  (1706,  music  by 
G.  B.  Draghi),  the  actors  were  dressed  as  parrots,  crows,  Ac 

DURFORT,  a  village  of  south-western  France,  formeriy  in  the 
province  of  Guienne,  now  in  the  department  of  Tam-et-Garonne, 
x8  m.  N.W.  of  Montauban  by  road.  It  was  at  one  time  the  seat 
of  a  feudal  lordship  which  gave  its  name  to  a  family  distinguished 
in  French  and  English  history.  Though  earlier  lords  are  known, 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  is  only  dearly  traceable  to  Amaud 
de  Durfort  (fi.  1305),  who  acquired  the  fief  of  Duras  by  his 
marriage  with  a  m'ece  of  Pope  Qemcnt  V.  His  descendant, 
Gaillard  de  Durfort,  having  embraced  the  side  of  the  king  of 
England,  went  to  London  in  1453,  ^^^  w>s  made  governor  of 
Calais  and  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

The  greatness  of  the  family  dates,  however,  from  the  X7th 
century.  Guy  Aldonce  (1605-1665),  marquis  de  Dtiras  and 
comte  de  Rozan,  had,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  sister  of  Marshal  Turenne,  six  sons,  three  of  whom 
played  a  distinguished  part.  The  eldest,  Jacques  Henri  (1625- 
1704),  was  governor  of  Franchc  Comt6  in  1674  and  was  created 
a  marshal  of  France  for  his  share  in  the  conquest  of  that  pro- 
vince (1675).  The  second,  Guy  Aldonce  (163^-1703),  comte  de 
Lorges  and  due  de  Quintin  (known  as  the  due  de  Lorges),  became 
a  marshal  of  France  in  1676,  commanded  the  army  in  Germany 
Irom.x69o  to  1695,  and  captured  Heidelberg  in  1693.  The  sixth 
son,  Louis  (1640?-! 709),  marquis  de  Blanquefort,  came  to 
England  in  the  suite  of  James,  duke  of  York,  in  1663,  and  was 
naturalized  in  the  same  year.  On  the  1 9th  of  January  1672-1673 
he  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage  as  Baron  Duras  of  Holdenby, 
his  title  being  derived  from  an  estate  in  Northamptonshire 
bought  from  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  1676  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  elder  co-heiress  of  Sir  George  Sondes,  created  in 
that  year  Baron  Throwley,  Viscount  Sondes  and  earl  of  Fever- 
sham.  On  the  deaUi  of  his  father-in-law  (x6th  of  April  1677), 
Duras  succeeded  to  his  titles  under  a  special  remainder.  He  was 
appointed  by  Charles  II.  successively  to  the  command  of  the 
third  and  second  troops  of  Horse  Guards,  was  sent  abroad  on 
several  important  diplomatic  missions,  and  became  master  of 
the  horse  (1679)  and  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen  (x68o). 
In  1683  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  was 
present  at  the  king's  deathbed  reconciliation  with  the  Roman 
Church.  Under  James  II.  Feversham  became  a  member  of  the 
privy  ooundl,  and  in  1685  was  given  the  chief  command  against 
the  rebels  under  Monmouth  (9.9.),  in  which  he  mainly  dis- 
tinguished himsdf  by  his  cruelty  to  the  vanquished.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  knighthood  of  the  Garter  and  the  colonelcy 
of  the  first  troop  of  Ufe  Gxiards,  and  in  x686  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  assembled  by  King  James  on  Black- 
heath  to  overawe  the  people.  On  James's  flight,  Feversham 
succeeded  in  making  his  peace  with  William,  on  the  intercession 
of  the  queen  dowager,  at  whose  instance  he  received  the  master- 
ship of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  St  Catherine  near  the  Tower 
(1698).  He  died  without  issue  on  the  8th  of  April  1709. 
[See  G.  £.  C(ockayne),  Compute  Peerage,  and  art.  in  Did. 
Nat.  Biog.] 

Jean  Baptiste  (1684-1770),  due  de  Duras,  son  of  Jacques  Henri, 
was  also  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1 733  he  resigned  the  dukedom 
of  Duras  to  his  son,  Emmanuel  F£licit6,  himself  receiving  the 
brevet  title  of  due  de  Durfort.  Emmanuel  Ftiidt6  (1715-1789), 
due  de  Duras,  took  part  in  all  the  wars  of  Louis  XV.  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1775.  His  grandson,  Am6d6e 
Bretagne  Malo  (i 771-1838),  due  de  Duras,  is  mainly  known 
as  the  husband  of  Claire  Louise  Rose  Bonne  de  Coiitnempren 
de  Kersaint  (1778-1828),  daughter  of  Armand  Guy  Simon  de 
Coetnempren  Kersaint  (9.S.),  who,  as  duchesse  dc  Duras,  presided 


over  a  once  cdebrated  salon  and  wrote  several  novels  once 
widely  read. 

The  family  of  Duriort  is  represented  in  France  now  by  the 
branch  of  Durfort-Civrac,  dating  from  the  16th  century.  Jean 
Laurent  (1746-1826),  marquis  de  Civrac,  married  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  due  de  Lorges;  his  son,  Guy  Emeric  Anoe 
(1767-1837),  due  de  Civrac,  became  afterwards  due  de  Lorges. 
Henri,  marquis  de  Durfort-Civrac  (181 2-1884),  was  a  wdl-known 
politician,  and  was  several  times  elected  vice-president  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies. 

DUROA,  or  Devi  (Sanskrit  for  inaccessible),  in  Hindu  m)th- 
ology,  the  wife  of  ^va  (9.9.)  and  daughter  of  Himavat  (the 
Himalayas).  She  has  many  names  and  many  characters.  As 
Durga  (so  named  from  having  slain  the  demon  Durga)  she  is 
warlike  and  ferocious,  and  to  her  in  this  form  are  offered  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  such  ceremonies  as  the  Durgapuja  and  Churmk* 
puga  are  hdd  in  her  honour  (see  Kau).  The  chief  festival  in 
Bengal — sometimes  termed  the  Christmas  of  Bengal — cdebntes 
the  goddess's  birth  in  the  sixth  Hindu  month  (parts  of  September 
and  October).  Durga  is  pictured,  in  spite  of  her  fierce  nature, 
with  a  gentle  face.  She  has  ten  arms,  hdding  each  aweapm, 
while  her  attendant  liens  and  giants  are  grouped  on  each  side. 

DURHAM,  JOHN  OBOROB  LAMBTON,  ist  Earl  op  (1792- 
X840),  English  statesman,  son  of  William  Henry  Lambton  cS 
Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  was  born  in  London  on  the  12th  of 
April  X  792.  His  mother  was  Anne  Barbara  VilUeis,  daughter  of 
the  4th  earl  of  Jersey.  Lambton  was  only  five  years  old  when  by 
his  father's  death  at  Pisa  (1797)  he  succeeded  to  large  esutcs 
in  the  north  of  England  which  had  been  in  the  unintenupted 
possession  of  his  family  since  the  x  3th  century.  In  x  80s  be  went 
to  Eton,  and  in  1809  obtained  a  commission  in  the  xoth  Hussais. 
In  181 3,  while  still  a  minor,  he  nuule  a  ruiaway  match  irith 
Henrietta,  natural  daughter  of  Lord  Cbolmonddey,  whom  he 
married  at  Gretna  Green,  and  who  died  in  X815.  In  X813  be 
was  dected  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the  county 
of  Durham.  Whig  prindples  of  a  pronounced  type  were  tradi- 
tional in  Lambton's  family.  His  grandfather,  General  John 
Lambton,  had  refused  a  peerage  in  1793  out  of  loyalty  to  Fox, 
and  his  father  was  not  only  one  of  Pitt's  keenest  opponents, 
but  was  chairman  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People  "  and  author 
of  that  sodety's  address  to  the  nation  in  1793.  Lambtoo 
adhered  to  this  tradition,  and  soon  devdoped  opinions  of  ao 
extremdy  Radical  type,  which  he  fearicssly  put  forward  in  psriia- 
ment  and  in  the  country  with  marked  ability.  His  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  directed  agaimt  the  fmciga 
policy  of  Lord  tjverpool's  government,  who  had  sanctioned, 
and  hdped  to  enforce,  the  annexation  of  Norway  by  Sweden. 
In  x8i  5  he  vehemently  opposed  the  com  tax,  and  in  general  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposition  to  the  Tories.  In  1816 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lafayette  in  Paris,  and  narrowly 
escaped  arrest  for  alleged  complidty  in  his  escape.  In  1817  he 
began  to  speak  on  every  opportunity  in  favoor  of  parliamentary 
rdorm. 

His  political  position  was  strengthened  by  h»  marriage  in 
December  1816  to  Louisa  Elizabeth,  ddest  daughter  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  as  ea.iy  as  x8i8  he  was  taken  into  the  political  con- 
fidence of  his  father-in-law  and  other  leaders  of  the  Whigs  in 
matters  touching  the  leadership  and  pdJcy  of  the  party.  But 
from  the  first  Lambton  bdonged  to  the  avowedly  Radical  wing 
of  the  party,  with  whose  aims  Grey  had  little  sympathy;  and 
when  he  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  in  x8x9  in  favour  of  shortening 
the  duration  of  pariiaments,  and  of  a  wide  extension  of  the 
franchise,  he  found  himsdf  discountenanced  by  old  Whigs  like 
Grey,  Hdland  and  Fitzwilliam.  Having  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Queen  Caroline,  Lambton  ably  seconded  Lord  Tav>> 
stock's  resolution  in  February  x82x  censuring  the  gpvemment 
for  thdr  conduct  towards  the  queen;  and  in  April  he  made  his 
first  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  parliamentxcy 
reform,  when  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
sufTrage  to  all  holders  of  property,  the  division  of  the  country 
into  electoral  districts  and  the  disfranchisement  of  rotten 
boroughs.    He  was  now  one  of  .the  recognized  leaden  of 
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the  advanced  Liberals,  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
the  aristocratic  Whig  leaders  and  the  irresponsible  and  often 
violent  politicians  of  the  great  towns.  His  opposition  to 
those  membeis  of  his  party  who  in  1825  were  prepared  for 
compromise  on  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  led  to  his 
first  conflict  with  Brougham,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  close  friendship.  While  supporting  the  candidature  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Howick,  for  Northumberland  in  the 
elections  of  1826,  Lambton  fought  a  duel  with  T.  W.  Beaumont, 
the  Tory  candidate,  but  without  bloodshed  on  cither  side.  Unlike 
his  fathcr-in-Iaw,  Lambton  supported  the  ministry  of  Canning, 
though  he  had  some  grounds  for  personal  grievance  against  the 
new  prime  minister,  and  after  Canning's  death  that  of  Lord 
Godcrich.  On  the  advice  of  the  latter  Lambton  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1828  with  the  title  of  Baron  Durham.  Owing  to 
his  Liberal  principles  Lord  Durham  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  duke  of  Sussex,  and  also  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  who  sought  his  advice  in  the  difliadt  crisis  in  1829 
when  he  was  offered  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  who,  after  he 
became  king  of  the  Belgians  as  Leopold  I.,  continued  to  corre- 
spond with  Durham  as  a  trusted  confidant;  the  same  confidential 
relations  also  existed  between  Durham  and  Leopold's  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  and  her  daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Victoria. 

In  November  1830  when  Grey  became  prime  minister  in  suc- 
cession to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Durham  entered  the 
cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal.  Parliamentary  reform  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  new  government's  policy,  and  with  this  question 
no  statesman  except  Lord  Grey  himself  was  more  closely  indenti- 
fied  than  Durham.  To  ardent  reformers  in  the  country  the 
presence  in  the  cabinet  of  "  Radical  Jack,"  the  name  by  which 
Lambton  had  been  popularly  known  in  the  north  of  England, 
was  a  pledge  that  thorough-going  reform  would  not  be  shirked 
by  the  Whigs,  now  in  oflice  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years. 
And  it  was  to  his  son-in-law  that  Lord  Grey  confided  the  task 
of  preparing  a  scheme  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Full  justice  has  not  generally  been  done  to  the 
leading  part  played  by  Lord  Durham  in  preparing  the  great 
Reform  Act.  He  was  the  chief  author  of  the  proposals  which, 
after  being  defeated  in  183 1,  became  law  with  little  alteration 
in  1833.  He  was  chairman  of  the  famous  committee  of  four, 
which  met  at  his  house  in  Qeveland  Row  and  drew  up  the 
scheme  submitted  by  the  government  to  parliament.  His 
colleagues,  who  were  appointed  rather  as  his  assistants  than 
as  his  equals,  were  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Lord  Duncannon;  and  it  was  Diu^ham  who  selected  Lord  John 
Russell,  not  then  in  the  cabinet,  to  introduce  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  a  selection  that  was  hotly  opposed  by 
Brougham,  whose  later  vindictive  animosity  against  Durham 
is  to  be  traced  to  his  having  been  passed  over  in  the  selection 
of  the  committee  of  four.  Durham  was  present  with  Grey  at  an 
audience  of  the  king  which  led  to  the  sudden  dissolution  of 
parliament  in  March  1831;  and  when  the  deadlock  between 
the  two  Houses  occurred  over  the  second  Reform  BOl,  he  was  the 
most  eager  in  pressing  on  the  prime  minister  the  necessity  for  a 
creation  of  peers  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  house  of 
Lords. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  Durham,  whose  health 
was  bad  and  who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  two  of  his  children, 
accepted  a  special  and  difficult  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia, 
which  he  carried  out  with  much  tact  and  ability,  though  without 
accomplishing  its  main  purpose.  On  his  return  he  resigned 
office  in  March  1833,  ostensibly  for  reasons  of  health,  but  in 
reality  owing  to  his  disagreement  with  the  government's  Irish 
policy  as  conducted  by  Lord  Stanley;  in  the  same  month  he  was 
created  earl  of  Durham  and  Viscount  Lambton.  His  advanced 
opinions,  in  the  assertion  of  which  he  was  too  little  disposed  to 
consider  the  convictions  of  others,  gradually  alienated  the  more 
moderate  of  his  late  colleagues,  such  as  Melbourne  and  Pal- 
nerston,  and  even  Lord  Grey  often  found  his  son-in-law  in- 
tractable and  self-assertive;  but  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
treacherous  Brougham  was  mainly  due  to  Durham's  undoubted 
popularity  in  the  country,  where  he  was  regarded  by  many. 


including  J.  S.  Mill,  as  Grey's  probable  successor  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Durham  was  at  this  time  courted  by  the 
youthful  Disraeli,  who,  when  Melbourne  became  prime  minister 
in  succession  to  Grey  in  '1834,  declared  that  the  Whigs  could  not 
exist  as  a  party  without  Lord  Durham.  Brougham's  animosity 
became  undisguised  at  the  great  banquet  given  to  Lord  Grey 
at  Edinburgh  in  September  1834,  where  he  made  a  venomdbs 
attack  on  Durham,  repeated  shortly  afterwards  at  Salisbury, 
and  anonymously  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  On  the  other  hand 
the  strength  of  Durham's  position  in  the  country  was  shown 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Glasgow  in  October  to  receive  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  when  a  concourse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  assembled  to  hear  him  speak  at  Glasgow 
Green,  and  where  he  replied  to  Brougham's  attacks  at  a  great 
banquet  held  in  his  honour.  Brougham  had  over-reached 
himself;  and  although  Durham  was  no  favourite  with  William 
IV.  the  king's  disgust  with  the  lord  chancellor  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  his  summary  dismissal  of  the  Whig  ministry 
in  1834.  When  Melbourne  returned  to  power  after  Peel's  short 
administration,  Durham's  radicalism  and  impatient  temper 
excluded  him  from  the  cabinet;  and  again  in  1837,  on  his  return 
from  an  appointment  as  amba^^dor  extraordinary  in  St  Peters- 
burg (1835-1837),  when  there  was  some  idea  of  his  joining  the 
ministry.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote:  *'  Everybody,  after  the 
experience  we  have  had,  must  doubt  whether  there  can  be  peace 
or  harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  which  Lord  Durham  is  a  member." 

In  July  1837  he  resisted  the  entreaty  of  Lord  Melbourne  that 
he  should  undertake  the  government  of  Canada,  where  the 
condition  of  affairs  had  become  alarming;  but  a  few  months 
later,  giving  way  to  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  prime  minister 
who  promised  him  "  the  firmest  and  most  imflinching  support " 
of  the  government,  he  accepted  the  post  of  governor-general 
and  lord  high  commissioner,  with  the  almost  dictatorial  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  an  act  passed  in  February  1838,  by  which 
the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  suspended  for  two  years. 
Having  secured  the  services  of  Charles  BuUer  iq.9.)  as  first 
secretary,  and  having  with  more  doubtful  wisdom  appointed 
Thomas  Turton  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  (q.v.)  to  be  his 
unofficial  assistants,  Durham  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  28th 
of  May  1838.  Papineau's  rebellion  had  been  quelled,  but  the 
French  Canadians  were  sullen,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
equivocal,  and  the  general  situation  dangerous,  especially  in- 
the  Lower  Province  where  government  was  practically  in 
abeyance.  Durham  at  once  issued  a  conciliatory  proclamation. 
His  next  step  was  to  dismiss  the  executive  council  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  to  appoint  a  new  one  consisting  of  men  uncommitted 
to  any  existing  faction,  a  step  much  criticized  at  home  but 
generally  commended  on  the  spot.  On  the  38th  of  June,  the  day 
of  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  he  issued  a  proclamation  of 
amnesty,  from  the  benefit  of  which  eight  persons  only  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  were  excepted;  while  an 
accompanying  ordinance  provided  for  the  transference  of  these 
eight  excepted  persons  from  Montreal  to  Bermuda,  where  they 
were  to  be  imprisoned  without  trial.  Papineau  and  fifteen 
other  fugitives  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  return  to 
'Canada.  In  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  queen,  Durham 
took  credit  for  the  clemency  of  his  policy  towards  the  rebels, 
and  it  was  defended  on  the  same  ground  by  Charles  Buller  and 
by  public  opinion  in  the  colony. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  these  proceedings  became 
known.  Brougham  seised  the  opportunity  for  venting  his  malice 
against  both  Durham  and  the  ministry.  He  had  already  raised 
objections  to  the  appointment  of  Turton  and  Wakefield;  he  now 
attacked  the  ordinance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  challenging  the 
legality  of  the  clause  transporting  prisoners  to  Bermuda,  where 
Durham  had  no  jurisdiction.  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues, 
with  the  honourable  exception  of  Lord  John  Russell,  made  little 
effort  to  defend  the  public  servant  to  whom  they  had  promised 
"  the  most  unflinching  support  ";  and,  although  both  the  prime 
minister  and  the  colonial  secretary  when  first  fully  informed  of  the 
governor-general's  proceedings  had  hastened  to  assure  him  of 
their  "entire  approval,"  three  weeks  later,  cowed  by  Brougham's 
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malignant  invective,  they  disallowed  tlie  ordinance^  and  carried 
an  Act  of  Indemnity  the  terms  of  which  were  insulting  to  Durham. 
The  latter  immediately  resigned;  but  before  returning  to 
England  he  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  issuing  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  not  only  justified  his  own  conduct  in  detail,  but  made 
public  complaint  of  his  grievances  against  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  a  step  that  alienated  much  sympathy  which  his  unjust 
treatment  by  the  government  would  otherwise  have  called  forth, 
though  it  was  defended  by  men  like  Charles  BuUer  and  J.  S.  Mill. 
The  usual  official  honours  given  to  a  returning  plenipotentiary 
were  not  accorded  to  Durham  on  his  arrival  at  Plymouth  on  the 
30th  of  November  1838,  but  the  populace  received  him  with 
acclamation.  He  immediately  set  about  preparinghis  memorable 
"  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  America,"  which  was 
laid  before  parliament  on  the  3 1  st  of  January  1839.  This  report , 
one  of  the  greatest  state  papers  in  the  En^^ish  language,  laid  down 
the  principles,  then  unrecognized,  which  have  guided  British 
colonial  policy  ever  since.  It  was  not  written  or  composed  by 
Charles  BuUcr,  as  Brougham  was  the  first  to  suggest,  and  the 
credit  for  the  statesmanship  it  exhibits  is  Lord  Durham's  alone, 
though  he  warmly  acknowledged  the  assistance  he  had  derived 
from  Buller,  Wakefield  and  others  in  preparing  the  material  on 
which  it  was  based.  With  regard  to  the  future  government  of 
British  North  America,  Durham  had  at  first  inclined  towards  a 
federation  of  all  the  colonies  on  that  continent,  and  this  aim, 
afterwards  achieved,  remained  in  his  eyes  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
for;  but  as  a  more  immediately  practical  policy  he  advised  the 
legislative  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  his  avowed  aim 
being  to  organize  a  single  state  in  which  the  British  inhabitants 
would  be  in  a  majority.  He  further  urged  the  creation  of  an 
executive  council  responsible  to  the  colonial  legislature;  he 
advised  state-aided  emigration  on  the  broadest  possible  scale, 
and  the  formation  of  an  intercolonial  railway  for  the  development 
of  the  whole  country.  Meantime  Durham,  who  almost  alone 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  time  saw  the  importance  of  imperial 
expansion,  interested  himself  in  the  emigration  schemes  of 
Gibbon  Wakefield  (q.v.)\  he  became  chairman  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  and  was  thus  concerned  in  the  enterprise 
which  forestalled  France  in  asserting  sovereignty  over  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  in  September  1839.  Hishealth,  however,  hadlong 
been  failing,  and  he  died  at  Cowes  on  the  38th  of  July  1840,  just 
five  days  after  the  royal  assent  had  been  given  to  the  bill  giving 
effect  to  his  project  for  uniting  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Lord  Durham  filled  a  larger  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries  than  many  statesmen  who  have  been  better  remembered. 
He  was  in  his  lifetime  regarded  as  a  great  popular  leader;  and  his 
accession  to  supreme  political  power  was  for  some  years  considered 
probable  by  many;  his  opinions  were,  however,  too  extreme  to 
command  the  confidence  of  any  considerable  party  in  parliament 
before  1840.  That  Brougham  hated  him  and  Melbourne  feared 
him,  is  a  tribute  to  his  abilities;  and  in  the  first  Reform  Act,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  author,  and  in  the  famous  Report  on  the 
principles  of  colonial  policy,  he  left  an  indelible  mark  on  English 
history.  His  personal  defects  of  character  did  much  to  mar  the 
success  of  a  career,  which,  it  miist  be  remembered,  terminated 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  was  impatient,  hot-tempered, 
hypersensitive  to  criticism,  vain  and  prone  to  take  offence  at 
fancied  slights;  but  he  was  also  generous  and  unvindictive,  and 
while  personally  ambitious  his  care  for  the  public  interest  was 
genuine  and  untiring. 

By  his  first  wife  Durham  had  three  daughters;  by  his  second, 

who  was  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Victoria  but  resigned 

on  her  husband's  return  from  Canada,  he  had  two  sons  and  three 

daughters.     The  eldest  son,  Charles  William,  the  "  Master 

Lambton  "  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  celebrated  picture,  died 

in  1831;  the  second,  George  Frederick  d'Arcy  (1828-1879), 

succeeded  his  father  as  snd  earl  of  Durham.    The  latter's  son, 

John  George  Lambton  (b.  1855),  became  3rd  earl  in  1879. 

See  Stuart  J.  Rcid.  Life  and  Inters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Dwham 
(2  vols.,  London.  1906):  The  Creville  Memoirs,  parts  i.  and  ii. 
iLondon,  1874-1887):  Richard,  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos, 
Memoirs  of  the  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria 
{2  voU.,  London,  1861) ;   William  Harris,  History  of  the  Radical 


Party  in  Parliamenl  (London,  188O:  Harriet  Martineau.  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  (4  vols..  London,  1877) ;  WiDiam  Kinn- 
ford,  History  of  Canada,  vol.  x.  (10  vols.,  Toronto,  1887-189S); 
H.  E.  Egcrton.  Short  History  of  British  Caianial  Policy  (London, 
1897).  (1  J.  M.) 

DURHAM,  a  northern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
Northumberiand,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Yorkshire,  and  W. 
by  Westmorland  and  Cumberland.  Its  area  is  1014-6  sq.  m. 
It  is  wholly  on  the  eastern  slope,  the  western  angle  being  occufued 
by  spurs  of  the  Pennine  chain,  exceeding  2300  f  t.in  height  at  some 
points  on  the  Cumberland  border.  West  of  a  line  from'  Barnard 
Castle  by  Wolsingham  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Consett  the  whole 
of  the  land,  excepting  narrow  valleys,  lies  at  elevations  exceeding 
1000  ft.  This  area  represents  roughly  one  quarter  of  the  total 
The  principal  rivers  rising  in  these  hUls  are  the  Derwcnt,  tributary 
to  the  Tyne,  forming  part  of  the  county  boundary  with 
Northumberland,  the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  which  forms  almost 
the  whole  of  the  boundary  with  Westmorland  and  Yorkshire. 
The  dales  traversed  by  these  rivers  in  their  upper  parts,  tfaougli 
sufficiently  strongly  contrasted  with  the  dark,  barren  moon 
surrounding  them,  yet  partake  of  somewhat  the  same  wild 
character.  Lower  down,  however,  are  beautiful  and  fenOf 
valleys,  the  main  rivers  flowing  between  steep,  wdl-wooded 
banks;  while  the  lesser  streams  of  the  coastal  district  have 
carved  out  denes  or  ravines  on  the  steep  flanks  of  which  vegeta- 
tion is  luxuriant.  Castle  Eden  Dene,  7  m .  N. W .  of  Hartlepool,  b 
famous  for  its  beautiful  trees  and  wild  flowers.  The  coastvard 
slope  is  fairly  steep  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county,  but  it  is 
steady,  and  the  coast  itself  has  no  striking  scenic  features,  save 
where  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  the  magnesian  limestone  has 
separated  great  masses,  leaving  towering  fragments  standii^^ 
and  fretting  the  face  of  the  rock  with  caverns  and  arches.  The 
cluster  of  rocks  named  the  Black  Halls,  6  m.  N.W.  of  Hartle- 
pool, best  exhibits  these  features.  Other  natural  phenomena 
include  the  Linnkirk  caves  near  Stanhope  in  Weardale  in  which 
numerous  fossils  and  bones,  with  evidence  of  habitation  by  man, 
have  been  discovered;  and  the  HeU  Kettles,  S.  of  Darlington, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Tees  and  the  Skerne,  four  cavities  filled 
with  water,  reputed  to  be  unfathomable,  and  measuring  fn»n  80 
to  1 20  ft.  in  diameter.    The  water  is  sulphurous. 

Except  in  the  moorlands  of  the  west  only  a  few  scraps  of  the 
county  have  been  left  in  their  natural  state;  but  these  ponioos 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  natural  lustory.  The 
ballast-hills  at  Shields,  Jarrow  and  Hartlepool,  formed  by  the 
discharge  of  material  from  ships  arriving  in  ballast  from  fore^ 
countries,  are  overgrown  with  aliens,  many  of  which  are  dsewbere 
unknown  in  this  country.  Nearly  fifty  different  species  have  been 
found.  Stockton  was  almost  the  last  retreat  in  England  of  the 
native  black  rat.  Of  the  former  abundance  of  deer,  wild  ox  and 
boar  every  peat  bog  testifies  by  its  remains;  the  boar  q>pears  to 
have  exbted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  records  of  red  deer 
in  the  county  may  be  traced  down  to  the  middle  of  the  iSth 
century. 

Geology. — ^The  uplift  of  the  Pennine  hills  causes  nearly  aD  the 
stratified  rocks  of  Durham  to  dip  towards  the  east  or  south-cast. 
Thus  the  oldest  rocks  are  to  be  found  in  the  west,  while  in  passti^ 
eastward  younger  rocks  are  continually  net.  In  the  hilly  district 
of  Weardale  and  Tecsdalc  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  scries  (a^ 
vails;  this  is  a  succession  of  thick  beds  of  limestone  with  intcrvenifig 
sandstones  and  shales.  Some  of  the  calcarcouv'  beds"  are  highly 
fossiliferous;  those  at  Frostcrley  near  Stanhope  are  full  of  tic 
remains  of  corals  and  the  stone  is  polished  as  a  marble.  Much 
of  the  higher  ground  in  the  west  is  capped  byMillstooe  Grit  » 
at  Mu^leswicK  and  Walsingham  commons.  The  outcrop  of  tbts 
formation  broadens  eastward  until  it  is  covered  by  the  Duriun 
coalfield  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  county  from  Newcastk 
and  South  Shields  to  Barnard  Castle.  The  Coal  Measures  arc  aboet 
aooo  ft.  thick  and  contain  upwards  of  100  seams  of  coal,  iftdudiec 
many  of  ^reat  importance^he  Brockwell  coal.  Low  Main  coal  tnd 
High  Mam  coal  are  some  of  the  well-known  scams.  Fireclays  d 
great  value  are  obtained  from  beneath  many  of  the  coal  seasu-. 
Apart  from  the  coals,  the  Coal  Measures  are  made  up  of  beds  tit 
sandstone  and  shale,  the  former  called  "  post  "  and  the  Utter  " pUtr" 
by  the  local  miners.  Permian  magnesian  limestone  suorecos  the 
Coal  Nf  casures  on  the  east,  it  reaches  from  the  Tecs  to  South  Shickb 
in  a  broad  tract  and  occupies  the  coast  between  that  tove  and 
Hartlepool.  Remarkable  concretionary  forms  are  found  in  thr 
Fulwcll  quarries  simulating  honeycomb  and  coral  structures^    Ttac 
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Stone  is  quarried  at  Marsden  for  the  manufacture  of  E|MOin  salts ; 
it  ia  also  used  for  linMsmaking  and  building.  Fish  remains  are  not 
uncommon  in  it.  The  sandstones  and  marts  seen  between  the 
magnesian  limestone  and  the  Coal  Measures  at  South  Shields, 
Ncwbottle  and  several  miles  farther  south  arc  usually  classed  as 
Permian,  but  they  may  possibly  prove  to  beloiu;  to  the  lower  series. 
In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  county,  by  iJarlington,  Stockton 
and  Seaton  Carcw,  the  low  ground  is  made  of  Triassic  rocks,  red 
marls  and  sandstones  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  Coal 
Measures  undoubtedly  underlie  the  Permian  and  Triassic  strata. 
Normal  faults  traverse  the  district,  mostly  from  east  to  west.  Great 
dykes  and  sills  of  basalt  lie  in  the  Tecs  valley  above  Middleton  and 
one,  the  Great  Whin  Sill,  may  be  followed  tn  an  easterly  direction 
for  over  1 20  m.  The  Cockiicid  dyke  and  Little  Whin  Sill  are  similar 
intrusions  of  basalt.  Lead  mines  have  been  extensively  worked 
in  the  limestone  districts  of  Wcardalc  and  Tcesdale;  the  limestone 
itself  is  quarried  on  a  large  scale  for  fluxing  in  the  ironworks. 
Glacial  deposits  olwcure  the  older  rocks  over  much  of  the  county, 
they  contain  travelled  stones  from  the  Pcnnines  and  Cheviots. 
Submerged  forests  appear  off  the  coast  at  West  Hartlepool  and  other 
points.  A  small  patch  of  Silurian  occurs  near  Cronklcy  on  the  Tees; 
here  slate  pencils  were  formerly  made. 

Agriculture. — Near  the  river  Tecs,  and  in  some  places  bordering 
on  the  other  riven,  the  soil  is  loam  or  a  rich  day.  At  a  farther 
distance  from  these  rivers  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  with  patches 
of  gravd  interspersed.  The  hills  east  of  the  line  from  Barnard 
Castle  to  Consett  are  covered  with  a  dry  loam,  the  fertility  of 
which  varies  with  its  depth.  West  of  the  line  the  summits  and 
flanks  of  the  hills  are  in  great  part  waste  moorland.  Only  some 
two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  the  county  are  under  cultivation, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  are  in  permanent  pasture.  There 
are  also  nearly  60,000  acres  of  hill-pasture.  Of  the  diminished 
area  under  com  crops  oats  occupy  more  than  one-half,  and  barley 
much  exccMls  wheat.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  average  under 
green  crops  are  occupied  by  turnips,  as  many  cattle  are  raised 
and  have  a  long-standing  reputation.  The  cows  are  especially 
good  yielders  of  milk.  The  sheep  are  also  highly  esteemed, 
particularly  the  Teesdale  breed.  Those  of  Weardale  are  small, 
but  their  mutton  is  finely  flavoured. 

Mining. — ^The  mountain  limestone  contains  veins  of  lead 
ore  and  zinc  ore.  The  beds  of  coal  in  the  Coal  Measures  have  long 
been  a  source  of  enormous  wealth.  The  mines  arc  among  the 
most  extensive  and  productive  in  the  kingdom.  At  Sunderland 
the  coal  trade  furnishes  employment  for  hundreds  of  vessels, 
independently  of  the  "  keels  "  or  lighters  which  convey  the  coal 
from  the  termini  of  the  railways  and  tramways  to  the  ships. 
The  seams  worked  extend  horizontally  for  many  miles,  and  are 
from  30  to  100  fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  The  Frosterley 
marble  has  been  quarried  for  many  centuries  near  Stanhope  for 
decorative  purposes,  in  Durham  cathedral  and  elsewhere  taking 
the  place  of  Purbeck  marble,  while  in  modern  houses  it  is  used 
chiefly  for  chimney-pieces.  Ironstone  is  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whickham  and  elsewhere.  Excellent  slate  is  quarried 
at  several  places.  The  neighbourhood  of  Wolsingham  abounds 
in  fine  milktones.  The  Newcastle  grindstones  are  procured  at 
Gateshead  Fell;  and  fircstone  for  building  ovens,  furnaces  and 
the  like  is  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Durham,  and  exported 
in  considerable  quantity. 

Other  Industries. — The  manufacturing  industries  are  extensive, 
and  all  are  founded  upon  the  presence  of  coal,  of  which,  more- 
over, large  quantities  are  exported.  The  industrial  and  mining 
(Kstricts  may  be  taken  to  lie  almost  wholly  east  of  a  line  froni 
Darlington  through  Bishop  Auckland  to  Consett.  Textile  indus- 
tries are  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  but  a  large  number  of 
hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machines,  appliances, 
conveyances,  tools,  &c.  Of  this  manufacture  the  branch  of  ship- 
building stands  first;  the  yards  on  the  Tyne  are  second  only  to 
those  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  industry  is  prosecuted  also  at  Sunder- 
land, the  Hartlepoob  and  Stockton-on-Tccs.  The  founding 
and  conversion  of  metal  stands  next  in  importance;  and  other 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chemicals  (chiefly 
on  the  Tyne),  glass  and  bottles  and  earthenware  (at  Gateshead 
and  Sunderland).  The  output  of  limestone  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  county  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  regards  iron,  the 
presence  of  the  coal  and  the  proximity  of  the  Cleveland  iron 
district  of  North  Yorkshire  enable  the  county  to  produce  over 


one  million  tons  of  pig-iron  annually,  though*  the  output  of  iron 
from  within  the  county  itself  is  inconsiderable.  There  is  a  large 
production  of  salt  from  brine.  The  sea  fisheries  of  Sunderland 
and  Hartlepool  are  valuable. 

Communications. — Railway  commtmication  is  provided  en- 
tirely by  the  North  Eastern  company.  The  main  line  runs 
northward  through  Darlington,  Durham  and  Gateshead,  and 
there  are  a  large  number  of  branches  through  the  mining  and 
industrial  districts,  while  the  company  also  owns  some  of  the 
docks.  From  Stockton  to  Darlington  ran  the  railway  engineered 
by  George  Stephenson  and  opened  in  1825.  The  chief  ports  of 
Durham  are  Jarrow  and  South  Shields  on  the  Tyne,  Sunderland 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  Seaham  Harbour,  Hartlepool  East 
and  West  and  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Administration  and  Population. — Durham  is  one  of  the 
Counties  Palatine,  the  others  being  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
The  area  of  the  ancient  county  is  649,352  acres,  and  that  of 
the  administrative  county  649,344  acres.  There  were  formerly 
three  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  known  as  North  Durham 
(including  Norhamshirc  and  Islandshire),  Bedlingtonshire  and 
Crayke.  These  were  attached  to  the  county  as  having  formed 
parcels  of  the  ancient  "  patrimony  of  St  Cuthbert,"  of  which  the 
land  between  Tyne  and  Tees  was  the  chief  portion.  The  popula- 
tion in  1891  was  1,016,454  and  in  1901  1,187,361.  The  birth- 
rate is  much  above,  the  death-rate  also  above,  but  the  percentage 
of  illegitimacy  considerably  bebw,  the  average.  The  coimty  is 
divided  into  4  wards.  The  foUowing  arc  mtmicipal  boroughs: 
Darlington  (pop.  44,511),  Durham,  city  (14,679),  Gateshead, 
county  borough  (109,888),  Hartlepool  (33,733),  Jarrow  (34,395), 
South  Shields,  county  borough  (97,363),  Stockton-on-Tees 
(51,478),  Simderland,  county  borough  (146,077),  West  Hartlepool 
(62,637).  The  other  urban  districts  may  be  distributed  so  as  to 
indicate  roughly  the  most  populous  and  industrial  districts: 

I.  In  the  Tyne  district  (where  Gateshead,  Jarrow  and  South 
Shields  are  the  chief  centres) — Blaydon  (19,633),  Felling  (33,467), 
Hebbum  (30,901),  Ryton  (8453),  Whickham  (13,853). 

3.  North-western  district — Annfield  Plain  (13,481),  Benfield- 
side  (7457),  Consett  (9694),  Leadgate  (4657),  Tanfield  (8376), 
Stanley  (13.554). 

3.  Durham  uid  Bishop  Auckland  district  (continuation  south 
of  the  preceding) — Bishop  Auckland  (11,969),  Brandon  and 
Byshottles  (15,573),  Crook  (11,471),  Shildon  and  East  Thickley 
("i759))  Spennymoor  (16,665),  "^^^  Law  (4371),  Willington 

(7887). 

4.  Durham  and  Sunderland  district  (N.E.  of  preceding) — 
Hetton  (13,673),  Houghton-le-Spring  (7858),  Seaham  Harbour 
( 10,163),  Southwick-on- Wear  ( 1 3,643).  "Hie  township  of  Chcster- 
Ic-Street  (11,753)  is  also  in  this  district. 

The  only  other  urban  districts  are  Barnard  Castle  (4431)  in 
Teesdale  and  Stanhope  (1964)  in  Weardale.  Durham  is  in  the 
north-eastern  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Durham.  It  has  one 
court  of  quarter  sessions  and  is  divided  into  16  petty  sessional 
divisions.  All  the  boroughs  have  separate  commissions  of  the 
peace.  The  ancient  county,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
excepting  part  of  one  parish  in  that  of  York,  contains  343  ecclesi- 
astical parishes  wholly  or  in  part.  There  are  388  civil  parishes. 
The  county  is  divided  into  eight  parliamentary  divisions,  each 
returning  one  member— Jarrow,  Chester-le-Street,  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  Mid,  North-west,  Barnard  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland, 
South-east.  It  also  includes  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Sunderland,  returning  two  members,  and  the  boroughs  of 
Darlington,  Durham,  Gateshead,  Hartlepool,  South  Shields 
and  Stockton-on-Tees,  returning  one  member  each.  Among 
educational  establishments  there  may  be  mentioned' the  uni- 
versity and  the  grammar  school  in  the  dty  of  Durham,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  college  of  Ushaw  near  Durham. 

History.— Ader  the  death  of  Ida  in  the  6th  century  tlv 
kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  divided  into  the  two  slates  < 
Bemicia  and  Deira,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Tees,  tl 
latter  including  the  district  afterwards  known  as  Durhai 
The  post-conquest  palatinate -arose  by  a  process  of  slow  grow 
from  the  grant  of  land  made  by  Egfrith  to  St  Cuthbert  on  1 
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election  to  the  see  of  Lindisfame  in  684.  On  the  transference  of 
the  see  to  Cbestcr-le-Street  in  the  9th  century,  Guthred  the  Dane 
endowed  it  with  the  whole  district  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear,  stretching  west  as  far  as  Watling  Street,  a  grant  confirmed 
by  Alfred;  and  when  in  995  the  see  was  finally  established 
at  Durham,  the  endowment  was  again  largely  enriched  by 
various  donations.  Durham  continued,  however,  to  form  part  of 
the  earldom  of  Northumbria,  and  not  until  after  the  purchase 
of  the  earldom  by  Bishop  Walcher  in  1075  did  the  bishops  begin 
to  exercise  regal  rights  in  their  territory.  The  term  paUUinns 
is  applied  to  the  bishop  in  1293,  and  from  the  13th  century  on- 
wards the  bbhops  frequently  daim  such  rights  in  their  lands 
as  the  king  enjoys  in  his  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
the  bishop's  possessions  included  nearly  all  the  dbtrict  between 
the  Tecs  and  the  Tyne,  except  Sadberge,  and  also  the  outlying 
districts  of  Bedlingtonshire,Norhamshire,IslandshireandCraykc, 
together  with  Hexhamshlre,  the  city  of  CarUsle,and  partof  Tevbt- 
dale.  Henry  I.  deprived  the  bishopric  of  the  last  three,  but  in 
compensation  made  over  to  it  the  viUs  of  Burdon,  Aydiffe  and 
Carlton,  hitherto  included  in  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
The  wapentake  of  Sadberge  also  formed  part  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland;  it  was  purchased  for  the  sm  by  Bishop 
Pudsey  in  1189,  but  continued  an  independent  franchise,  with 
a  separate  sheriff,  coroner  and  court  of  pleas.  In  the  14th 
century  Sadberge  was  included  in  Stockton  ward  and  was  itself 
divided  into  two  wards.  The  division  into  the  four  wards  of 
Chester-le-Strcet,  Darlington,  Easington  and  Stockton  existed 
in  the  13th  century,  each  ward  having  its  own  coroner  and  a 
three-weekly  court  corresponding  to  the  hundred  court.  The 
diocese  was  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland.  The  former  is  mentioned  in  107  3,  and  in  1 391 
included  the  deaneries  of  Chester-le-Stieet,  Auckland,  Lanchester 
and  Darlington. 

Until  the  15th  century  the  most  hnportant  administrative 
officer  in  the  palatinate  was  the  steward.  Other  officers  were  the 
sheriff,  the  coroners,  the  chamberlain  and  the  chancellor.  The 
palatine  exchequer  was  organized  in  the  xath  century.  The 
palatine  assembly  represented  the  whole  county,  and  dealt 
chiefly  with  fiscal  questions.  The  bishop's  council,  consisting  of 
the  clergy,  the  sheriff  and  the  barons,  regulated  the  judicial 
affairs,  and  later  produced  the  Chancery  and  the  courts  of 
Admiralty  and  Marshalsea.  The  prior  of  Dtirham  ranked  first 
among  the  bishop's  barons.  He  had  his  own  court,  and  almost 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  his  men.  The  quo  warranto  proceed' 
ings  of  1293  exhibit  twelve  lords  enjoying  more  or  less  extensive 
franchises  under  the  bishop.  The  repeated  efforts  of  the  crown  to 
check  the  powers  of  the  palatinate  bishops  cuhninated  in  1536  in 
the  Act  of  Resumption,  which  dq>rived  the  bishop  of  the  power  to 
pardon  offences  against  the  law  or  to  appoint  judicial  officers; 
indictments  and  legal  processes  were  in  future  to  run  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  offences  to  be  described  as  against  the  peace  of 
the  king,  not  against  that  of  the  bishop.  In  1596  restrictions 
were  imposed  on  the  powers  of  the  chancery,  and  in  1646  the 
palatinate  was  formally  abolished.  It  was  revived,  however, 
after  the  Restoration,  and  continued  with  much  the  same  power 
until  the  act  of  1836,  which  provided  that  the  palatine  jurisdic- 
tion should  in  future  be  vested  in  the  crown.  There  were  ten 
palatinate  barons  in  the  i3th  century,  the  most  important  being 
the  Hiltons  of  Hilton  Castle,  the  Buhners  of  Brancepeth,  the 
Conyers  of  Sockbume,  the  Hansards  of  Even  wood,  and  the 
Lumleys  of  Lumley  Castle.  The  Nevilles  owned  large  estates  in 
the  county;  Raby  Castle,  their  principal  scat,  was  built  by  John 
de  Neville  in  1377.  Owmg  to  its  isolated  position  the  palatinate 
took  little  part  or  interest  in  any  of  the  great  rebellions  of  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  period.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
Heniy  VI.  passed  through  Durham,  and  the  novelty  of  a  royal 
visit  procured  him  an  enthusiastic  reaction.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  Durham  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
parliament,  and  m  1640  the  high  sheriff  of  the  palatinate 
-uaranteed  to  supply  the  Scottish  army  with  provisions  during 
eir  stay  in  the  county.  In  1642  the  earl  of  Newcastle  formed 
( we»tero  counties  into  an  association  for  the  king's  service,  but 


in  1644  the  palatinate  was  again  overrun  by  the  Scottish  army, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  fell  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  parliament. 

Durham  has  never  possessed  any  manufactures  of  inqwrtance, 
and  the  economic  history  of  the  county  centres  round  the  growth 
of  the  mining  industry,  which  employed  almost  the  wbok  of 
the  non-agricultural  population.  Stephen  possessed  a  mine  in 
Durham  which  he  granted  to  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  in  the  same 
century  coUiers  are  mentioned  at  Coimdon,  Bishopwearmoutli 
and  Sedgcfield.  Cockfield  Fell  was  one  of  the  earliest  Landsale 
collieries  in  Durham.  Edward  III.  issued  an  order  allowing  coal 
dug  at  Newcastle  to  be  taken  across  the  Tyne,  and  Richard  II. 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Durham  licence  to  eaqx^rt  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  without  paying  dues  to  the  coiporattoa  of 
Newcastle.  Among  other  early  industries  lead-mining  «3s 
carried  on  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  mustanl  was 
extensively  cultivated.  Gateshead  had  a  considerable  tanning 
trade  and  shipbuilding  was  carried  on  at  Jarrow. 

In  1614  a  bill  was  introduced  in  parliament  for  securbg 
representation  to  the  county  and  dty  of  Durham  and  Uie  borough 
of  Barnard  Castle.  The  movement  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
bishop,  as  an  infringement  of  his  palatinate  rights,  and  the 
county  was  first  summoned  to  return  members  to  puirliamait  is 
1654.  After  the  Restoration  the  county  and  dty  returned  two 
members  each.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1839  the  county  retorDcd 
two  members  for  two  divisions,  and  the  boroughs  of  Gateshead, 
South  Shidds  and  Sunderland  acquired  representation.  The 
borou^s  of  Darlington,  Stockton  and  Hartlqiool  returned  one 
member  each  from  x868  until  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885. 

AntiquUies. — ^To  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  are  to  be  referred 
portions  of  the  churches  of  Monk  Wearmouth  (Sunderland), 
Jarrow,  Escomb  near  Bishop  Auckland,  and  numerous  sculptured 
crosses,  two  of  which  are  in  sUu  at  Aydiffe.  The  best  remains  of 
the  Norman  period  are  to  be  found  in  Durham  cathedral  and  in 
the  castle,  also  in  some  few  parish  churches,  as  at  Pittingtoa  and 
Norton  near  Stockton.  Of  the  Early  English  period  are  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral,  the  fine  churches  of  Dariingtca, 
Hartlepool,  and  St  Andrew,  Auckland,  Sedgefield,  and  porticms  of 
a  few  other  churches.  The  Decorated  and  Perpendicidar  periods 
are  very  scantily  represented,  on  account,  as  is  supposed,  of  the 
incessant  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  X4th  and 
15th  centuries.  The  prindpal  monastic  remains,  besides  those 
surrounding  Durham  cathedral,  are  those  of  its  subordinate 
house  or  "  cell,"  Finchale  Priory,  beautifully  situated  by  the 
Wear.  The  most  interesting  castles  are  those  of  Durham,  Raby, 
Brancepeth  and  Barnard.  There  are  ruins  h>1  cast^ts  or 
peel-towers  at  Dalden,  Ludworth  and  Langley  -  Dale.  The 
hospitals  of  Sherbum,  Greatham  and  Kepyer,  founded  bgr  early 
bishops  of  Durham,  retain  but  few  andent  features. 

See  W.  Hutchinson,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ctftmry  Palatme 
of  Durham  (3  vols.,  Newcastle,  1785-1794);  R.  Surtees,  aisiorycmd 
Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham  (4  vols.,  Loodoo,  1816- 
1840) :  B.  Bartlet,  The  Bishoprich  Garland,  CotleOion  of  Legends, 
SongSt  Ballads.  .  ,  of  Durham  (London,  1834):  J.  "RMko^,  ifisttry 
and  Antiquities  of  North  Diuham  (London,  1852):  Perry  aad 
Herman,  lUustratums  of  the  Medieoal  Antiquities  of  the  Comity  ef 
Durham  (Oxford.  1867};  G.  T.  Lapsley,  The  County  Palatime  if 
Durham  (New  York,  &c.,  1900) ;  Victorui  County  History,  Pmrham. 
See  also  the  Si*rtees  Society's  Publications,  and  Transaetiom*  ef  lie 
Architecture  Society  of  Durham  and  Nortkumberland. 

DURHAM,  a  dty  and  muncipal  and  pariiamentaiy  borough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Durham,  England,  256  m.  N.  by  W.  from 
London,  on  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  14.679. 
The  nucleus  of  the  site  is  a  narrow,  bold  peninstila  fomcd  by  a 
bend  of  the  river  Wear,  on  which  stand  the  cathedral  and  the 
castle.    The  dty,  however,  extends  both  E.  and  W.  of  this. 

The  position  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Cuthbert,  its  west  end 
rising  immediately  from  the  steep  wooded  bank  of  the  river,  is 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  no  other  English  cathedral. 
Its  foundatk>n  arose  from  the  fact  that  here,  after 
wandering  far  over  the  north  of  England,  the  monks  of  Lio<&> 
fame  rested  with  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert,  which  ihey  had 
removed  from  its  tomb  in  fear  of  Danish  invaders.  This  was  in 
995.     Soon  afterwards  a  churdi  was  buSt  Jiy  Bishop  Ealdhnne, 
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and  ibe  tee  was  removed  hither  from  Linditfariie.  The  peninsula 
was  called  Dunholme  (Hill  Island),  which  in  Norman  times  was 
softened  to  Duresme,  whence  Durham.  It  is  said  that  the 
monks  of  Lindisfame,  knowing  the  name  of  the  place  where  they 
should  find  retreat,  but  ignorant  of  its  situation,  were  guided 
hither  by  a  woman  searching  for  her  cow,  and  the  bas-relief  of  a 
cow  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church  commemorates  this  incident. 
In  1093  Ealdhune's  church  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Carilef,  who 
changed  the  early  establishment  of  married  priests  into  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey.  The  grand  Norman  building  in  which  his  designs 
were  carried  out  remains  with  numerous  additions.  The  stone- 
vaulting  is  particxilarly  noteworthy.  The  choir  contains  the 
earliest  work,  but  Carilef's  eastern  apses  made  way  for  the 
exquisite  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  with  its  rose  windows  and 
beautiful  carving,  of  late  Early  English  workmanship.  The 
nave  is  massive  Norman,  with  round  pillars  ornamented  with 
surface-carving  of  various  patterns.  The  western  towers  are 
Norman  with  an  Eariy  English  superstructure.  The  famous 
Galilee  chapd,  of  the  finest  late  Norman  work,  projects  from  the 
west  end.  The  central  tower  is  a  lofty  and  graceful  Perpendicular 
structure.  Other  details  especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
altaJr  screen  of  c.  1380,  and  the  curious  semi-classical  font-cover 
of  the  17th  century.  There  b  a  fine  sanctuary-knocker  on  the 
north  door.  The  cloisters  are  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century.  The  chapter-house  is  a  modem  restoration  of  the 
original  Norman  structure,  a  very  fine  example,  which  was 
destroyed  by  James  Wyatt  c.  1796,  in  the  course  of  restoration  of 
which  much  was  ill-judged.  The  cathedral  fa'brary,  formerly  the 
dormitory  and  refectories  of  the  abbey,  contains  a  number  of 
curious  and  interesting  printed  books  and  MSS.,  and  the  portable 
altar,  vestments  and  other  relics  fotmd  in  St  Cuthbert's  grave. 
The  Galilee  contains  the  supposed  remains  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.  The  total  length  of  the  cathedral  within  is  496)  ft.,  the 
greatest  height  within  (except  the  lantern)  74)  ft.,  and  the  height 
of  the  central  tower  si8  ft.  The  diocese  of  Durham  covers  the 
whole  county  excepting  a  small  fragment,  and  also  very  small 
parts  of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire. 

The  naturally  strong  position  selected  for  the  resting-place 
of  St  Cuthbert*s  remains  was  possibly  artificially  fortified  also, 
ff"  but  it  was  not  until  1072  that  William  the  Conqueror 
caused  the  erection  of  a  castle  to  the  north  of  the 
cathedral  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  there  remain 
a  beautiful  crypt-chapel,  and  a  few  details  incorporated  in  later 
work.  Other  interesting  portions  are  the  Norman  gallery, 
with  it*  fine  arcade,  BisiK>p  Hatfield's  hall  of  c.  1350,  a  recon- 
struction  of  the  previous  Norman  one  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  and 
the  Black  Staircase  of  fine  woodwork  of  the  17th  century.  The 
keep  is  a  modem  reconstruction.  The  castle,  with  the  exception 
of  some  apartments  used  by  the  judges  of  assize,  is  appropriated 
to  the  uses  of  Durham  University.  On  the  peninsula  are  also 
the  churches  of  St  Mary  le  Bow  in  the  North  Bailey  and  St  Mary 
the  Less,  the  one  a  17th-century  building  on  a  very  andent  site, 
possibly  that  on  which  the  first  church  rose  over  St  Cuthbert's 
remains;  the  other  possessing  slight  traces  of  Norman  work, 
but  almost  completely  modernised.  Of  other  churches  in 
Durham,  the  site  of  St  Oswald  is  apparently  pre-Norman,  and 
the  building  contains  Norman  work  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  also 
some  fine  eariy  15th-century  woodwork.  St  Margaret's  and 
St  Giles'  churches  show  work  of  the  same  period,  and  the  second 
of  these  has  earlier  portions. 

Several  of  the  streets  of  Durham  preserve  an  appearance  of 
antiquity.  Hiree  of  the  bridges  crossing  the  Wear  are  old,  that 
of  Framwellgate  having  been  built  in  the  13th  century  and 
rebuilt  in  the  tsth.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  certain 
sites  are  of  interest  as  adding  detail  to  its  history.  To  the  south 
on  Blaiden  Hill  there  is  an  encampment,  occupied,  if  not  con- 
structed, by  the  Romans.  Immediately  W.  of  Durham  b 
Neville's  Cross,  of  which  little  remains.  The  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross  was  fou|^t  in  1346,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  invading 
Scots  by  the  EngUsh  under  Lord  Neville  snd  Henry  Percy. 
The  Scots  had  encamped  at  Beaurepaire  or  Bearpark,  where  a 
few  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  county  residence  of  the  priors  of 


Durham,  which  had  suffered  from  previous  invaders.  On  the 
Wear  below  Durham  b  the  priory  of  Finchale  (1196),  of  which 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  Early  EngUsh  date  and  later, 
but  in  the  main  Decorated.  The  vadley  of  the  Wear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Durham  b  well  wooded  and  picturesque,  but 
there  are  numerous  collieries  on  the  uplands  above  it,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  county  b  marred. 

Among  educational  establishments  in  Durham  the  university 
stands  first.  The  earliest  connexion  of  the  ecdesiastical  founda- 
tion at  Durham  with  an  actual  educational  foundation 
was  made  by  Prior  Richard  de  Hoton  (i  390-1308),  ^Sb^ 
who  erected  a  hall  in  Oxford  for  students  from  Durham, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  no  such  provision.  In  1380  Bishop 
Hatfield  refounded  thb  hall  as  Durham  College,  which  became 
Trinity  College  (see  OxroRo)  on  a  new  foundation  (1555)  when 
the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Durham  had  been  surrendered 
in  xs40i  i^ter  which  Durham  College  survived  as  a  secular 
foundation  only  for  a  few  years.  Henry  VIII.  had  the  unful- 
filled intention  of  founding  a  college  in  Durham,  and  a  similar 
attempt  failed  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1831  the 
scheme  for  a  college  was  projected  by  the  chapter;  an  act  of 
1833  specified  the  foundation  as  a  university,  and  in  Michadmas 
1833  its  doors  were  opened.  The  first  warden,  and  a  prime 
mover  in  the  scheme  of  foundation,  was  Archdeacon  Charies 
Thoip  (d.  i86a).  In  1837  the  university  recdved  its  charter 
from  William  IV.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  are 
govemors,  4nd  the  bishop  of  Durham  b  visitor,  but  the  active 
management  b  in  the  hands  of  tiie  warden,  senate  and  convoca- 
tion. The  system  and  life  of  the  university  are  broadly  similar 
to  those  of  the  greater  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Proctorial  adminbtration  b  carried  on  by  two  proctors  annually 
nominated  by  the  warden.  Among  the  various  residential 
divisions  of  the  university  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Hatfidd's 
Hall  (1846),  which,  through  its  endowment,  by  means  of  such 
methods  of  economy  as  provision  for  all  meab  in  common, 
permits  men  of  limited  means  to  become  students.  The  degree 
for  bachelor  of  arts  b  awarded  after  two  public  examinations, 
and  may  be  taken  in  two  years,  with  a  total  of  six  months' 
residence  in  each  year.  Special  examinations  are  provided  for 
candidates  who  seek  honours,  and  those  who  obtain  honours 
are  admissible,  after  a  certain  period,  to  the  mastership  of  arts 
without  further  examination,  but  in  other  cases  further 
examination  must  have  been  taken,  or  an  essay  presented  as  a 
qualification  for  thb  d^ree.  A  theological  course  b  provided 
for  bachdors  of  the  university,  those  who  have  passed  a  similar 
course  elsewhere,  or  non-graduates  aged  nineteen  who  have 
passed  a  certain  standard  of  examination.  Instruction  in  dvO 
engineering  and  mining  was  established  as  eariy  as  1837,  but 
was  subsequently  given  up;  and  in  1871  the  university  and  the 
North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers 
co-operated  to  found  the  college  of  physical  sdence  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  which  provides  such  instruction  and  was  incor- 
porated with  the  university  in  1874.  The  college  of  medidne 
at  Newcastle  has  been  in  connexion  with  Durham  University 
since  1853,  and  the  professors  there  are  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1895  degrees  for  women  were  establbhed,  and  in  1889 
a  hostd  was  opened  for  the  accomodation  of  women,  who  may 
take  any  course  of  instruction  except  the  theological.  In  1889 
musical  degrees  were  instituted,  and  a  professorship  was  founded 
in  1897.  Among  other  subjects  may  be  mentioned  the  granting 
of  degress  in  hygiene,  and  of  diplomas  in  public  health  and 
education  (see  J.  T.  Fowler,  Durham  UntMrsityt  uniform  with 
series  of  CdUege  Hbtories;  London,  1904). 

The  grammar  school  was  refounded  by  Henry  Vm.  out  of  the 
monastic  school.  It  b  a  flourishing  institution  on  the  lines  of 
the  public  schoob,  and  has  "  king's  scholarships  "  tenable  in 
the  school,  and  scholarships  and  exhibitions  tenable  at  the 
universities.  There  are  also  a  diocesan  training  college  for  school- 
masters and  mbtresses,  and  a  hii^  school  for  girb;  and  4  m. 
W.  of  the  dty  b  the  great  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St  Cuthbeit, 
Ushaw,  the  representative  of  the  old  college  at  Douai.  Here  are 
preserved  the  magnificent  natural  history  coUeclionsof  Charies 
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Waterton.  Other  buildings  worthy  of  notice  in  Durham  are 
the  town-hall,  a  16th-century  building  reconstructed  in  1851, 
the  police  station,  and  the  guildhall,  the  shire  hall  and  county 
buildings,  and  the  county  hospital.  There  arc  ironworks  and 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  carpets  and  mustard  in  the  city.  The 
parUamentaryboroughretumsonemember.  Thecorporation  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  1 8  councillors.    Area,  1070  acres. 

History  of  the  City. — ^The  foundation  of  the  dty  followed  on 
that  of  the  church  by  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  at  the  close  of 
the  loth  century.  The  history  of  the  dty  is  closely  assodated 
with  that  of  the  palatinate  of  -Durham.  The  bishop  of  Durham 
among  other  privileges  claimed  a  mint  in  the  dty,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Boldon  Book,  rendered  ten  marks  yearly  until  its  value 
was  reduced  by  that  established  by  Henry  II.  at  Newcastle, 
and  it  was  temporarily  abolished  by  the  same  king.  The  earliest 
charter,  dated  11 79  or  11 80,  is  a  grant  of  exemption  from  toll 
merchet  and  heriot  made  by  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Alexander.  Before  that  time,  however,  the  monks  had  a 
little  borough  at  Elvet,  which  is  divided  from  Durham  by  the 
Wear  and  afterwards  became  part  of  the  dty.  In  11 83  the  dty 
was  at  farm  and  rendered  sixty  marks.  It  was  at  first  governed 
by  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  bishop,  but  in  1565  Bishop  Pilking- 
ton  ordained  that  the  government  should  consist,  in  addition  to 
the  bailiff,  of  one  alderman  and  twelve  assistants,  the  latter  to 
continue  in  ofiice  for  life,  and  the  former  to  be  chosen  every  year 
from  among  their  number.  This  form  of  government  was  re- 
placed in  i6o2,  under  the  charter  of  Bishop  Matthew,  by  that  of 
a  mayor,  13  aldermen  and  24  burgesses,  the  aldermen  and  bur- 
gesses forming  a  common  council  and  electing  a  mayor  every 
year  from  among  the  aldermen.  This  was  confirmed  by  James  I., 
but  in  1684  the  corporation  were  obliged  to  resign  their  charters 
to  Bishop  Crew,  who  granted  them  a  new  one,  probably  reserving 
to  himself  a  right  of  veto  on  the  election  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men. At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  however,  Bishop  Matthew's 
charter  was  revived,  and  continued  to  be  the  governing  charter  of 
the  dty  until  1770,  when,  owing  to  dissensions  as  to  the  election 
of  the  common  council,  the  number  of  aldermen  was  reduced  to 
four  and  the  charter  became  void.  No  mayor  or  aldermen  were 
elected  for  ten  years,  but  in  1780  Bishop  Egerton,  on  the  petition 
of  the  burgesses,  granted  them  a  new  charter,  which  was  practically 
a  confirmation  of  that  of  1602,  and  remained  in  force  until  the 
Munidpal  Reform  Act  of  1835.  Being  within  the  county 
palatine,  the  dty  of  Durham-  sent  no  members  to  parliament, 
until,  after  several  attempts  beginning  in  1614,  it  was  enabled 
by  an  act  of  1673  to  return  two  members,  which  it  continued  to 
do  until  1885,  when  by  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  the 
number  was  reduced  to  one. 

The  corporation  of  Durham  daim  their  fair  and  market  rights 
under  Bishop  Pudsey 's  charter  of  11 79,  confirmed  in  1565,  as 
a  weekly  market  on  Saturday  and  three  yearly  fairs  on  the  feasts 
of  St  Cuthbert  in  September  and  March  and  on  Whit  Monday, 
each  continuing  for  two  days.  In  x6io  the  bishop  of  Durham 
brought  a  suit  in  chancery  against  the  burgesses  and  recovered 
from  them  the  markets  and  fairs,  which  he  afterwards  leased  to 
the  corporation  for  a  rent  of  £30  yearly  until  they  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Ecclesiastical  Conmusaoners  in  i86a  Durham 
has  never  been  noted  for  any  particular  trade;  and  the  Attempts 
to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  doth  and  wool  in  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries  were  failures.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  was 
begun  in  1814. 

DURHAM,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Durham  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  25  m. 
N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1900)  6670,  of  whom  2241  were  ne- 
groes; (1910)  18,241 ;  of  the  township  (1900)  19.055;  (1910)  27,606. 
Adjacent  to  the  dty  and  also  in  the  township  are  East  Durham 
and  West  Durham  (both  unincorporated),  which  industrially 
are  virtually  part  of  the  dty.  Durham  is  served  by  the  Southern, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  the  Durham 
&  Southern  railways,  the  last  a  short  line  connecting  at  Apex 
and  Dunn,  N.C.,  respectivdy  with 'the  main  line  of  the  Seaboard 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railways.  Durham  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  hills.    Its  streets  are  shaded  by  elms.    The  dty 


is  the  seat  of  Trinity  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South), 
opened  in  1851  as  a  normal  college,  growing  out  ci  an  academy 
called  Um'on  Institute,  which  was  established  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Randolph  county  in  1838  and  was  incorporated 
in  i84r.    In  1852  the  college  was  empowered  to  grant  degrees; 
in  1856  it  became  the  property  of  the  North  CaroUna  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  in  1859  it  icodved 
its  present  name;  and  in  1892  it  was  removed  to  a  park  near 
Durham,  included  in  X901  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  dty 
A  new  charter  was  adopted  in  1903,  and  a  law  school  was  organ- 
ized in  1904.    The  college  has  recdved  many  gifts  from  the  Duke 
family  of  Durham.    In  1908  its  endowment  and  property  writ 
valued  at  about  $1,198,400,  and  the  number  of  its  studcnts^ias 
288.    Although  not  officially  connected  with  the  coflege,  the 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly^  founded  by  a  patriotic  sodety  of  the 
college  and  published  at  Durham  since  1902,  is  controlled  and 
edited  by  members  of  the  college  faculty.    The  North  Cer^sne 
Journal  of  Education  and  the  Papers  of  the  Trinity  CeOfge 
Historical  Society  also  are  edited  by  members  of  the  colkge 
faculty.    The  Trinity  Park  school  is  preparatory  for  the  college. 
Near  the  dty  are  Watts  hospital  (for  whites)  and  Lincoln  hospital 
(for  negroes).    Durham's  chief  economic  interest  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  granulated  smoking  tobacco,  for  which  it  became 
noted  after  the  Civil  War.    In  the  dty  are  two  large  factories 
and  store  houses  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.    TIk 
tobacco  industry  was  founded  by  W.  T.  Blackwell  (183^1904) 
and  Washington  Duke  (1820-1905).    The  dty  also  manufactorrs 
cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  a  fertilizer  having  tobacco  dust  as  the 
base,  cotton  goods,  lumber,  window  sashes,  blinds,  drags  and 
hosiery.    Durham  has  a  large  trade  with  the  surrounding  regiaa. 
The  town  of  Durham  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  became 
the  county-seat  of  the  newly-erected  county  in  x88i,  and  in  1899 
was  chartered  as  a  dty.    Its  growth  is  due  to  the  tobacco  and 
cotton  industries.    In  the  Bennett  house,  at  Durham  Station, 
near  the  dty,  General  J.  E.  Johnston  surrendovd  on  the  26tli 
of  April  1865  the  Confederate  army  under  his  command  tc 
General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

DURUN  (Malay,  duri,  a  thorn),  the  fruit  of  Durip  nkOhiuts, 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Bombaceac,  which  attains  a  height 
of  70  or  80  ft.,  has  oblong,  upering  leaves,  rounded  at  the  base, 
and  yellowish-grccn  flowers,  and  bears  a  general  resemblazKx  to 
the  elm.  The  durio  is  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes 
and  the  Moluccas,  and  northwards  as  far  as  Mindanao  in  the 
Philippines;  also  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Tenaserira,  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  to  r4*'  N.  lat.,  and  in  Siam  to  the  13th  and  14th 
parallels.  The 'fruit  is  spherical,  and  6  to  8  in.  in  diameter, 
approaching  the  size  of  a  large  coco-nut;  it  has  a  hard  extenia] 
husk  or  shell,  and  is  completely  armed  with  strong  pyraaiidal 
tubercles,  meeting  one  another  at  the  base,  and  terminating 
in  sliarp  thorny  points;  these  sometimes  inflict  severe  injuries 
on  persons  upon  whom  the  fruits  may  chance  to  fall  when  ripe. 
On  dividing  the  fruit  at  the  joins  of  the  carpels,  where  the  spines 
arch  a  little,  it  is  found  to  contain  five  oval  cells,  each  filkd  with 
a  cream-coloured,  glutinous,  smooth  pulp,  in  which  are  era- 
bedded  from  one  to  five  seeds  about  the  sixe  of  chestnuts.  The 
pulp  and  the  seeds,  which  latter  are  eaten  roasted,  are  the  edible 
parts  of  the  fruit.  With  regard  to  the  taste  of  the  pulp,  A.  R. 
Wallace  remarks,  "  A  rich  butter-like  custard,  highly  flavoured 
with  almonds,  gives  the  best  idea  of  it,  but  intermii^ed  with  it 
come  wafts  of  flavour  that  call  to  mind  cieam^hecae,  onion-sauce, 
brown  sherry  and  other  incongruities;  ...  it  is  ndtfaer  add, 
nor  sweet,  nor  juicy,  yet  one  feels  the  want  d  none  of  these 
qualities,  for  it  is  perfect  as  it  is."  The  fruit,  especially  when  not 
fresh  from  the  tree,  has,  notwithstanding,  a  most  offensive  smeB. 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  rotten  onions  or  of  putrid 
animal  matter.  The  Dyaks  of  the  Sarawak  river  in  Borneo 
esteem  the  durian  above  all  other  fruit,  eat  it  unripe  both 
cooked  and  raw,  and  salt  the  pulp  for  use  as  a  idish  with  rice. 

See  Linachoten,  Discours  of  Voyaies,  bk.  i.  diap.  57.  p,  102, 
fol.  (London,  1598):  BkkmoreH  Trowels  in  the  East  /MUn  i4rc**- 
Pelogp,  p.  91  (1868):  Wallace,  The  Malay  Arddpdago  (jnl  cd.. 
1872). 
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DORIS,  of  Samos,  Greek  lustoriaiif  according  to  his  own 

account  a  descendant  of  Alcibiades,  was  bom  about  340  b.c. 

He  must  have  been  bom  and  passed  his  early  years  in  exile, 

since  from  353  to  324  Samos  was  occupied  by  Athenian  deruchs, 

who  had  eiqpelled  the  original*  inhabitants.    He  was  a  pupil  of 

Theophrsstus  of  Eresus,  whom  he  met  at  Athens.    When  quite 

yoimg,  he  obtained  a  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic  games; 

a  statue  by  Hippias  was  set  up  in  commemoration  of  his  victory 

(Pausanias  vi.  13. 5).    He  was  for  some  time  despot  of  his  native 

island.    Duris  was  the  author  of  a  comprdiensive  historical 

work  CIiTTopUu)  on  Hellenico-Macedonian  history,  from  the 

battle  of  Leuctra  (371)  down  to  the  death  of  Lysimachus 

(381),  which  was  hrgely  used  by  Diodorus  Siculus.    Other  works 

by  him  included  a  life  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  the  annals 

(upoi)  of  Samos  chAmologically  arranged  according  to  the  lists 

of  the  priests  of  Hera,  and  a  number  of  treatises  on  literary  and 

artistic  subjects.    Andent  authorities  do  not  appear  to  have 

held  a  very  hi^  opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  historian.    Plutarch 

{Pmcles,  28)  expresses  doubt  as  to  bis  trustworthiness,  Dionysius 

of  HaHcamassus  {De  compos,  verhorum,  4)  speaks  disparagingly 

of  his  style,  and  Photius  {cod,  176)  regards  the  arrangement  of 

his  work  as  altogether  faulty.    Cicero  {ad  AU.  vi.  x)  accords 

him  qualified  praise  as  an  industrious  writer. 

Fragments  in  C  W.  Mflllcr,  Frag.  Hist,  Craec.  ti.  446,  where 
the  pa«age  of  Pausanias  referred  to  above  and  the  date  of  Duns's 
victory  at  Olympia  are  discussed. 

DORKHBUI,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  Mountains,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  vaUqr  of  the  Isenach,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Spires  on  the  railway 
Monsheim-Netistadt.  Pop.  6300.  It  possesses  two  Evangelical 
churches  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  a  town  hall  occupying  the 
site  of  the  castle  of  the  princes  of  Leiningoi-Hartenburg,  an 
antiquariatt  and  a  sdentific  society,  a  pubh'c  library  and  a  high 
school.  It  is  well  known  as  a  health  resort,  for  the  grape  cure 
and  for  the  baths  of  the  brine  springs  of  Philippshalle,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  not  only  supply  the  bathing  establishment, 
but  produce  considerable  quantities  of  marketable  salt.  There 
is  a  brisk  trade  in  wine  and  oil;  tobacco,  glass  and  paper  are 
manufactured. 

As  a  dependency  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Limburg,  which 
was  built  and  endowed  by  Conrad  II.,  Diirkheim  or  Thumigheim 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Leiningen,  who  in  the 
14th  century  made  it  the  seat  of  a  fortress,  and  endosed  it  with 
wall  and  ditch.  In  the  three  following  centuries  it  had  its  full 
share  of  the  military  vidssitudes  of  the  Palatinate;  but  it  was 
rebuilt  after  the  French  invasion  of  1689,  and  greatly  fostered 
by  its  counts  in  the  beginning  of  next  century.  In  1794  its  new 
castle  was  sacked  by  the  French,  and  in  1849  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  contest  between  the  Prussians  and  the  insurrectionists.  The 
ruins  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Limburg  b'e  about  i  m.  S.W. 
of  the  town;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  rises  the  Kastanienberg, 
with  the  ancient  rude  stone  fortification  of  the  Heidcnmauer  or 
Heathen's  WaU. 

DURLACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
a}  m.  by  rail  from  Carlsruhe,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
canal  and  an  avenue  of  poplars,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pfinz,  at 
the  foot  of  the  vineyard-covered  Thurmbcrg,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  watch-tower  and  to  the  summit  of  which  a  funicular  railway 
ascends.  Pop.  (1905)  6207.  It  possesses  a  castle  erected  in 
1565  and  now  used  as  barracks,  an  andent  town  hall,  a  church 
with  an  excellent  organ,  a  high-grade  school,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  in  the  market-place  a  statue  of  the  margrave  Charles  II. 
It  has  manufactures  of  sewing-machines,  brushes,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  beer,  vinegar  and  chicory;  and  considerable  trade  in 
market  produce. 

Durlach  was  bestowed  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  on  the 
margrave  Hermann  V.  of  21fthringcn  as  an  allodial  possession, 
but  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg. 
It  was  chosen  as  his  residence  by  the  margrave  Charles  H.  in  1 565, 
and  retained  this  distinction  till  the  foundation  of  Carlsruhe 
m  171 5,  though  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  French 
ia  1688.    In  1846  it  was  the  seat  of  a  congress  of  the  Liberal 


party  of  the  Baden  parliament;  and  in  2849  it  was  the  scene 

of  an  encounter  between  the  Prussians  and  the  insurgents. 

Reichenbach  the  mechanician,  and  E.  L.  Posselt  (i  763-1804) 

the  historian,  were  natives  of  the  town. 
See  Fecbt.  Gtschkhte  der  Stodi  Dwiack  (Hddelbetg.  1869). 

DUROC,  G£RAUD  CHRISTOPHB  MICHBL,  due  de  Frioul 
(1772-1813),  French  general,  was  bom  at  Pont  i  Mousson 
(Meurthe  et  Moselle)  on  the  asth  of  October  177a.  The  son  of 
an  ofiker,  he  was  educated  at  the  militaxy  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  of  ChAlons.  He  was  gaaetted  second  lieutenant 
(artillery)  in  the  4th  regiment  in  1793,  and  advanced  steadily 
in  the  service.  C^tainDuroc  became  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon 
in  X  796,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Isonzo,  Brenta  and  Gradisca 
in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1796-97.  He  served  in  Egypt,  and 
was  seriously  wounded  at  Aboukir.  His  devotion  to  Napoleon 
was  rewarded  by  complete  confidence.  He  became  first  aide-de- 
camp (1798),  general  of  brigade  (x8oo),  and  governor  of  the 
Tuileries.  Alter  the  battle  of  Marengo  he  was  sent  on  missions 
to  Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  As  grand 
marshal  of  the  Tuileries  he  was  reqxmaible  for  the  measures 
taken  to  secure  Napoleon's  personal  safety  whether  in  France 
or  on  his  campaigns,  and  he  directed  the  minutest  details  of  the 
imperial  household.  After  Austerlita,  where  he  commanded 
the  grenadieis  in  the  absence  of  Genoal  Oudinot,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  series  of  important  negotiations  with  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  with  the  dector  of  Saxony  (December  x8o6), 
in  the  incorporation  of  certain  states  in  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhme,  and  in  the  condusion  of  the  armistice  of  Znaim 
(July  ido8).  In  1808  he  was  created  duke  of  Friuh*,  and  after 
the  Russian  campaign  he  became  senator  (x8x3).  He  was  in 
attendance  on  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen  (aoth-aist  May 
X813)  in  Saxony,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a 
farmhouse  near  the  battlefield  on  the  23rd  of  May.  Napoleon 
bought  the  farm  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Duroc 
was  buried  in  the  Invalides. 

The  chief  aouroc  for  Duroc's  biogrephy  is  the  Monitear  (3i8t  of 
May  I797i  a4th  of  October  1798.  30th  of  May  1813,  Ac). 

DUROGHER.  JOSEPH  MARIS  BUSABETH  (1817-X858), 
French  geologist,  was  bom  at  Rennes  on  the  3xst  of  May  18x7. 
Educated  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique  and  £cole  des  Mines  in 
Paris,  he  qualified  as  a  mining  engineer.  Early  in  his  career  he 
travelled  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  to  study  the  metalli- 
ferous deposits,  and  he  contributed  the  articles  on  geology, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy  and  chemistry  to  Paul  Gaimard's 
Voyages  de  la  Commission  scientifiqtte  du  nord,  en  Scandimavit, 
en  Laponie,  au  Spibberg  ei  aux  PerOe^  pendant  Us  annies  tSjS- 
1840,  In  X844  he  became  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
at  Reimes.  His  attentk>n  was  now  largely  directed  to  the  study 
of  the  artificial  production  of  minerals,  to  the  metamorphism  of 
rocks,  and  to  the  genesis  of  igneous  rocks.  In  X857  he  published 
his  famous  Essai  de  pUrologu  comparUy  in  which  he  expressed 
the  view  that  the  igneous  rocks  have  been  derived  from  two 
magmas  which  coexist  beneath  the  solid  crust,  and  are  reflect- 
ively add  and  basic.  He  died  at  Rennes  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1858. 

DURRA  (also  written  dourakf  dkura,  &c.;  Arabic  for  a  pearl, 
hence  a  grain  of  com),  a  cereal  grass,  Sorgfnim  Tuigare^  extensively 
cultivated  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries,  where  the  grain, 
made  into  bread,  forms  an  important  article  of  diet.  In  non- 
Arabic-speaking  countries  it  is  known  by  other  names,  such  as 
Indian  or  African  millet,  pearl  millet,  Guinea  com  and  Kafilir  com. 
In  India  it  is  called  jowari,  jowaree,  jawari,  &c.  (Hindi,  joimSfl). 

DURUT,  JEAN  VICTOR  (1811-X894),  French  historian  and 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  nth  of  September  x8ii. 
The  son  of  a  workman  at  the  factory  of  the  Gobelins,  he  was  at 
first  intended  for  his  father's  trade,  but  succeeded  in  passing 
brilliantly  through  the  £coIe  Normale  Sup^rieure,  where  he 
studied  under  Michdet,  whom  he  accompanied  as  secretary  in  his 
travels  through  France,  supplying  for  him  at  the  £cole  Normale 
in  1836,  when  only  twenty-four.  Ill-health  forced  him  to  resign, 
and  poverty  drove  him  to  undertake  that  extensive  series  of 
school  textbooks  which  first  brought  him  into  public  notice. 
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He  devoted  himself  with  axdour  to  secondary  schod  education, 
holding  his  chair  in  the  Collie  Henri  IV.  at  Paris  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Already  known  as  a  historian  by  his 
Hisloirt  des  Romains  et  des  peupUs  soumis  A.Uur  domination  (a 
vols.,  1843-1844),  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  III.  to  assist  him  in 
his  life  of  Julius  Oiesar,  and  his  abilities  bdng  thus  brought  under 
the  emperor's  notice,  he  was  in  1863  appointed  minister  of 
education.  In  this  position  ho  displayed  incessant  activity,  and 
a  desire  for  broad  and  liberal  reform  which  aroused  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  clerical  party.  Among  his  measures  may  be 
cited  his  organization  of  higher  education  ("  enseignement 
special  ")i  lus  foundation  of  the  "  conferences  publiqucs,"  which 
have  now  become  universal  throughout  France,  and  of  a  course  of 
secondary  education  for  girb  by  lay  teachers,  and  his  introduc- 
tion of  modem  history  and  modem  languages  into  the  curriculum 
both  of  the  lycies  and  of  the  collq;es.  He  greatly  improved  the 
state  of  primary  education  in  France,  and  proposed  to  make  it 
compulsory  and  gratuitous,  hut  was  not  supported  in  this  project 
by  the  emperor.  In  the  new  cabinet  that  followed  the  elections 
of  1869,  Dumy  was  replaced  by  Louis  Olivier  Bourbeau,  and  was 
knade  a  senator.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  took  no  part  in 
politics,  except  for  an  unsucce^ul  candidature  for  the  senate  in 
1876.  From  188  X  to  1886  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Conseil 
Sup6rieur  dc  I'Instmction  Publique.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  in  succession  to  Mignet.  '  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
35th  of  November  1894. 

As  a  historian  Duray  aimed  in  his  earlier  workr  at  a  graphic 
and  picturesque  narrative  which  should  make  his  subject  popular. 
His  fame,  however,  rests  mainly  on  the  revised  edition  of  his 
Roman  history,  which  appeared  in  a  greatly  enlarged  form  in 
7  vols,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  des  Romains  depuis  les  temps  Us 
plus  recutis  jusqu'd  la  mort  de  Thtodost  (1879-1885),  a  really 
great  work;  ft  magnificent  illustrated  edition  was  published 
from  1879  to  1885  (English  translation  by  W.  J.  Oarke,  in  6 
vols.,  1883-1886).  His  Hisloire  des  Grecs,  similariy  illustrated, 
appeared  in  3  vols,  from  1886  to  1891  (English  translation  in 
4  vols.,  1 893) .  He  was  the  editor,  from  its  commencement  in  1846, 
of  the  Histoire  universelUf  piMiie  par  une  socUti  de  professeurs 
et  de  savantSt  fbr  which  he  himsdf  wrote  a  "  Histoire  sainte 
d'aprds  la  Bible,"  "Histoire  grccque,"  "Histoire  romaine,"* 
"  Histoire  du  moyen  Age,"  "  Histoire  des  temps  modemes,"  and 
"  Abr6g£  de  I'lustoire  de  France."  His  other  works  include 
Atlas  kislorique  de  la  Prance  accompagnS  d'un  tolume  de  lexte 
(1849);  Histoire  de  Prance  de  1453  d  1815  (1856),  of  which  an 
expanded  and  illustrated  edition  appeared  as  Histoire  de  Prance 
depuis  Vinvasion  des  barbares  dans  la  Gaule  romaine  jusqu*i  nos 
jours  (1892);  Histoire  populaire  de  la  Prance  (1862-1863); 
Histoire  populaire  contemporaine  de  la  France  (1864-1866); 
Causeries  de  voyage  (1864);  and  Introduction  ginirale  d  rhisioire 
de  France  (1865). 

A  memoir  by  Ernest  Lavisse  appeared  in  1895  under  the  title  of 
Un  Ministrt:  Victor  Duruy.  See  also  the  notice  by  Jules  Simon 
(1895),  »,Ti& Portraits  et  souoeuirs  by  S.  Monod  (1897). 

DU  BTBR,  PIBRRB  (1606-2658),  French  dramatbt,  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  x6o6.  His  earlier  comedies  are  in  the  loose  style  of 
Alexandre  Hardy,  but  after  the  production  of  the  Cid  (1636)  he 
copied  the  manner  of  Comcille,  and  produced  his  masterpiece 
Scivole,  probably  in  1644  (the  date  generally  given  is  1646). 
Alcionie  (1638)  was  so  popular  that  the  abb6  d'  Aubignac  knew  it 
by  heart,  and  Qattn  Christina  is  said  to  have  had  it  read  to  her 
three  times  in  one  day.  Du  Rycr  was  a  prolific  dramatist. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  SaHl  (printed  164  a), 
and  a  comedy,  Les  Vendanges  de  Suresnes  (1635  or  1636).  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  November  1658. 

DUSE,  ELBANORA  (1859-  ),  Italian  actress,  was  bom  at 
Vigcvano  of  a  family  of  actors,  and  made  her  first  stage  appear- 
ance at  a  very  early  age.  The  hardships  incident  to  touring  with 
travelling  companies  unfavourably  affected  her  health,  but  by 
1885  she  was  recognized  at  home  as  Italy's  greatest  actress,  and 
this  verdict  was  confirmed  by  that  of  all  the  leading  cities  of 
Europe  and  America.    In  1893  ^^  made  her  first  appearances 

New  York  and  in  London.    For  some  yean  she  was  closely 


associated  with  the  romanticist  Gabride  d'Amranaio,  and 
several  of  his  plays,  notably  La  Cittd  morla  (1898)  and  Francesco 
da  Rimini  (1901) ,  provided  her  with  important  parts.  But  some 
of  her  great  successes  during  the  'eighties  and  eariy  *ninetie»— 
the  days  of  her  chief  triumphs — were  in  Italian  versions  of  such 
plays  as  La  Dame  aux  camiliaSf  in  which  Sarah  Bemhaidt  was 
already  famous;  and  Madame  Duse's  reputation  as  an  actress 
was  founded  less  on  her  "  creations  "  than  on  her  magnificent 
individuality.  In  contrast  to  the  great  French  actress  die 
avoided  all  "  make-up  ";  her  art  depended  on  intense  natural- 
ness rather  than  stage  effect,  sympathetic  force  and  poignant 
intellectuality  rather  than  the  theatrical  emotionalism  of  the 
French  tradition.  Her  dramatic  genius  gave  a  new  reading  to 
the  parts,  and  during  these  years  the  admirers  of  the  two  leading 
actresses  of  Europe  practically  constituted  two  rival  schoob  of 
appreciation.  Ill-health  kept  Madame  Duse  off  the  stage  for 
some  time;  but  though,  after  1900,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
her  to  avoid  "  make-up,"  her  rank  among  the  great  actresses  of 
history  remained  indi^utable. 

See  also  a  biography  by  L.  Rasi  (1901);  A.  Symons,  Simdies  n 
Seoen  Arts  (1906). 

DUSSEK,  JOHAMN  LUDWIG  (1761-1812),  Bohemian  pianist 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Caaslau,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  9th  of 
Fcbriiary  1761.  His  father,  Johann  Joseph  Dussek,  a  musadaa 
of  high  reputation,  was  organist  and  choir-master  in  the  ooUqpate 
church  of  Czaslau,  and  several  other  members  of  the  family  wexe 
distinguished  as  organists.  Under  the  careful  instruction  of  his 
father  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  appeared  in  public  as 
a  pianist  at  the  age  of  six.  A  year  or  two  Uter  he  was  placed 
as  a  choir  boy  at  the  convent  of  I^u,  and  he  obtained  hb  first 
instmction  in  counterpoint  from  Spenar,  the  dioir-mastcr. 
When  his  voice  broke  he  entered  on  a  course  of  general  study, 
first  at  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Prague, 
where  he  took  his  bachdor's  degree  in  philosophy.  During  his 
curriculum  of  two  and  a  half  years  he  had  paid  unremitting 
attention  to  the  practice  and  study  of  his  art,  and  had  received 
further  instmction  in  composition  from  a  Benedictine  monL 
In  1779  he  was  for  a  short  time  organist  in  the  church  of  St 
Rombaut  at  Mechlin.  At  the  close  of  his  engagement  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland,  where  he  attained  great  distinction  as  a 
pianist,  and  was  employed  by  the  stadtholder  as  musical  in- 
stmctor  to  his  family.  While  at  the  Hague  he  published  his  first 
works,  several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the  piano.  He  had 
already  composed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  a  solemn  mass  and 
several  small  oratorios.  In  x  783  he  visited  Hamburg,  and  phced 
himself  under  the  instmction  of  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach.  After 
spending  two  years  In  Lithuania  in  the  service  of  Prince  Radswill, 
he  went  in  1786  to  Paris,  where  he  remained,  with  the  eatccptkin 
of  a  short  period  spent  at  Milan,  until  the  cnxtbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Marie  Ant<»nette 
and  great  popularity  with  the  public.  In  Milan  he  appeared 
not  only  as  a  pianist  but  also  as  a  player  of  the  harmonica,  an 
instmmcnt  which  was  much  sought  after  on  account  of  its 
novelty  in  those  days.  Towards  the  close  of  1789  he  rcmov^ 
to  London,  where  on  the  and  of  March  1790  he  ai^iearcd  at 
Salomon's  concerts,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dominico  Corri, 
herself  a  clever  harpist  and  pianist.  Unfortunately  be  was 
tempted  by  the  large  sale  of  his  nimierous  compositions  to  opoi  a 
music-publishing  warehouse  in  partnership  with  Montague  Corri, 
a  relative  of  his  wife.  The  result  was  injurious  to  his  iunt  and 
disastrous  to  his  fortune.  Writing  solely  for  the  sake  of  sale, 
he  composed  many  pieces  that  werequiteunworthy  of  his  genius; 
and,  as  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  business  capacity,  baakniptc>- 
was  inevitable.  In  x8oo  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Hambuig  to 
escape  the  daims  ot  his  creditors.  Some  years  later  he  was 
attached  in  the  capacity  of  musician  to  the  household  of  PriiKe 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1806  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  prince  of  Isenburg  as  court  musician.  In  1809  he 
went  to  Paris  to  fill  a  simQar  situation  in  the  household  of  Prince 
Talleyrand,  which  he  held  until  bis  death  on  the  aoth  of  March 
x8x3. 
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Duasek  had  an  important  influence  on  the  development  of 

pianoforte  music.    As  a  performer  he  was  distinguished  by  the 

purity  of  his  tone,  the  combined  power  and  delicacy  of  his  touch, 

and  the  facility  of  his  execution.    His  sonatas,  known  as  The 

Ifnocatum,  The  Farewett  and  The  Harmonic  Elegyt  though  not 

equally  sustained  throughout,  contain  movements  that  have 

scarcdy  been  surpassed  for  solemnity  and  beauty  of  idea. 

See  alao  Alexander  W.  Thayer's  articles  in  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music  (Boston,  1861). 

D0SSEUX)RF.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  34  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W. 
from  Cologne.  Pop.  (1885)  ii5»»9o;  (x^QS)  ^7S»^S'»  («90S) 
352,630.  DQsseldorf  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  western 
Gexinany.  Its  situation  on  the  great  mid-European  waterway 
and  as  the  junction  of  several  main  lines  of  railway  has 
largely  favoured  its  rapid  growth  and  industrial  development. 
It  is  the  principal  banking  centre  of  the  Westphalian  coal  and 
iron  trade,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  lower  Rhine. 

The  cityconsistsof  fivemain  portions— the  Altstadt,the  original 
town  with  narrow,  irregular  streets;  the  Karlstadt,  dating  from 
1787  and  so  called  after  the  electoral  prince  Charles  Theodore; 
the  Neustadt,  laid  out  between  1690  and  17 16;  and  the  Fricd- 
richstadt  and  the  KSnigstadt,  of  recent  formation.  In  addition, 
the  former  villages  of  Pempdfort,  Oberbilk,  Unterbilk,  Flingern 
and  Derendorf  have  been  incorporated  and  form  the  outer  suburbs 
of  the  town  proper.  On  the  south  side  the  town  has  been 
completely  metamorphosed  by  the  removal  of  the  K6ln-Mindncr 
and  Bergjsch-Maerkisch  stations  to  a  central  station  lying  to 
the  east.  The  site  thus  gained  was  converted  into  new 
boulevards,  while  the  railway  to  Neuss  and  Aix-la-Chapellc 
was  diverted  through  the  suburb  of  Bilk  and  thence  across 
the  Rhine  by  an  iron  bridge.  A  road  bridge  (completed  1898, 
3087  ft.  long),  replacing  the  old  bridge  of  boats,  carries  the 
electric  tram-line  to  Crcfeld.  The  town,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Altstadt,  is  regularly  built,  but  within  its  area  are  numerous 
open  grounds  and  pubUc  squares,  which  prevent  the  regularity 
of  its  plan  degenerating  into  monotony:  the  market-place,  with 
the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  elector  John  William,  the  parade, 
the  AUee  Strasse,  the  Kdnigs  Allec,  and  the  KOnigs  Plata  may 
be  specially  mentioned.  Of  the  thirty-seven  churches,  of  which 
twenty-six  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  most  noticeable  are: — 
St  Andrew's,  formerly  the  Jesuit  and  court  church,  with  frescoes 
by  J.  Httbner  (1806-1882),  £.  Deger  (1809-1885),  and  H.  MUcke 
(1806-189 1 ),  and  the  embalmedbodiesof  severalRhenish  electors; 
St  Lambert's,  with  a  tower  180  ft.  high  and  containing  a  monu- 
ment to  Duke  William  (d.  1593);  Maximilians,  with  frescoes  by 
J.  A.  N.  Settegast  (1813-1890);  the  Romanesque  St  Martin's, 
and  the  new  Ciothic  church  of  St  Mary.  Besides  the  old  ducal 
palace,  laid  in  ruins  by  the  French  in  1794,  but  restored  in  1846, 
the  secular  buildings  comprise  the  government  offices,  the  post- 
office  in  Italian  style,  the  town  hall  on  the  market  square,  the 
law  courts,  the  munidpal  music  hall,  the  municipal  theatre, 
the  assembly  hall  of  the  Rhenish  provincial  diet,  an  Italian 
Renaissance  edifice  erected  in  1879,  the  academy  of  art  (1881; 
in  pure  Renaissance),  the  industrial  art  museum  (1896),  the  his- 
torical museum,  and  the  industrial  art  school.  The  town  also 
poasesscs  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  several  high-grade  schools, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  great  number  of  commercial  and  intellectual 
associations;  but  to  nothing  is  it  more  indebted  for  its  celebrity 
than  to  the  Academy  of  Painting.  This  famous  institution, 
originally  founded  by  the  elector  Charies  Theodore  in  1 767 ,  was  re- 
organixed  by  King  Frederick  William  III.  in  1833,  and  has  since 
attained  a  Ugh  degree  of  prosperity  as  a  centre  of  artistic  culture. 
From  1833  till  1836  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius, 
a  native  of  the  town,  from  1836  to  1859  under  Schadow,  and 
from  1859  to  1864  under  £.  Bendemann  (1811-1889).  From 
Bendemann's  resignation  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  curators  till  1873,  ▼hen  Hermann  WIsliccnus  (1835*1899)  of 
Weimar  was  chosen  director.  The  noble  collection  of  paintings 
which  formeriy  adorned  the  Dttsseldorf  gallery  was  removed 
to  Munich  in  180$,  and  has  not  since  been  restored;  but  there 


is  no  lack  of  artistic  treasures  in  the  town.  The  academy 
possesses  14,000  original  drawings  and  sketches  by  the  great 
masters,  34iOoo  engravings,  and  348  water-colour  copies  of  Italian 
originals;  the  municipal  gallery  contains  valuable  specimens 
of  the  local  school;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Schulte 
collection.  The  principal  names  are  Cornelius,  Lessing,  the 
brothers  Andreas  and  Oswald  Achenbach,  A.  Baur  (b.  1835), 
A.  Tidemand  (1814-1876),  and  L.  Knaus  (b.  1839).  An  annual 
exhibition  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Union;  and  the 
members  of  the  Artists'  Society,  or  Malkasten^  as  they  are  called, 
have  annual  festivals  and  masquerades. 

The  town  is  emt)ellished  with  many  handsome  monuments — 
notably  a  bronze  statue  of  ComcUjs,  by  A.  Donndori  (b.  1835), 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  William  I.  (1896),  and  a 
large  bronze  group  in  front  of  the  assembly  hall  of  the  diet, 
representing  the  river  Rhine  and  its  chief  tributaries.  In  the 
suburb  of  Bilk  there  are  the  Floragarten  and  Volksgarten,  the 
astronomical  observatory  and  the  harbour.  Extensive  quays 
afford  accommodation  for  vesseb  of  deep  draught,  and  the  trade 
with  the  Dutch  cities  and  with  London  has  been  thereby  greatly 
enhanced.  .  Within  recent  years  Dtisseldorf  has  made  remarkable 
progress  as  an  industrial  centre.  The  first  place  is  occupied  by 
the  iron  industries,  embracing  foundries,  furnaces,  engineering 
and  machine  shops,  &c.  Next  come  cotton  spinning  and  weaving, 
calico  printing,  yam-spinning,  dyeing  and  similar  textile  branches, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  industries. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  lies  the  village  of  Dfisselthal, 
with  Count  von  der  Recke-Volmerstein's  establishment  for 
homeless  children  in  the  former  Trappist  monastery,  and  in  the 
suburb  of  Pempelfort  is  the  J&gerhoff  the  residence  at  one  time 
of  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  afterwards  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen. 

DQsseldorf,  as  the  form  of  the  name — the  village  on  the  DOssel 
— clearly  indicates,  was  long  a  place  of  small  consideration.  In 
1 388  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  by  Count  Adolf  of  Berg; 
from  his  successors  it  obtained  various  privileges,  and  in  1385  was 
chosen  as  their  residence.  After  it  had  suffered  greatly  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  it 
recovered  its  prosperity  under  the  patronage  of  the  electoral 
prince  John  William  of  the  Palatinate,  who  dwelt  in  the  castle 
for  many  years  before  his  death  in  1 7 1 6.  In  1 795  the  town,  after 
a  violent  bombardment,  was  surrendered  to  the  French;  and 
after  the  peace  of  Lun6ville  it  was  deprived  of  its  fortifications. 
In  1805  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Napoleonic  duchy  of  Berg; 
and  in  181 5  it  passed  with  the  duchy  into  Prussian  possession. 
Among  its  celebrities  are  Johann  Georg  and  Fricdrich  Hcinrich 
Jacobi,  Heinrich  Heine,  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Peter  von  Cor- 
nelius, Wilhelm  Camphausen  and  Hcinrich  von  Sybel. 

See  H.  Ferber,  Historischc  Wanderung  durch  die  aUe  Stadl  Dissetdorf 
(DUascIdorf.  1889-1890):  Brandt,  Studien  sur  Wirtsckafls-  und  Ver- 
waltuHgsgfiKhichte  der  Stadt  Disseldorf  (DQsseldorf,  1903) ;  and  kx:al 
Guide  by  Bone. 

DUSSBRAH,  or  Dasaka,  a  Hindu  new-moon  festival  (some- 
times called  Maha-navami),  held  in  October,  and  specially 
connected  with  ancestral  wonhip.  In  the  native  states,  such 
as  Mysore,  the  rajas  give  public  entertainments  lasting  for  ten 
days,  and  especially  invite  European  officials  to  the  festivities, 
which  include  horse-racing,  athletic  contests,  and  banquets. 

See  J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  p.  577. 

DUST,  earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  fine  dry  and  powdery 
particles;  the  word  is  Teutonic  and  appears  in  such  various 
forms  as  the  Dutch  duist,  Danish  dysl,  for  the  dust  of  flour  or 
meal,  and  in  the  older  forms  donsl;  the  modern  German  Dunst, 
vapoiir,  probably  preserves  the  original  form  an(|  meaning, 
that  of  something  which  can  be  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

Atmospheric  Dust. — The  presence  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere 
has  probably  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  prehistoric 
man  must  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  noticing  it  lighting 
up  the  paths  of  sunbeams  that  penetrated  his  dark  caves,  yet  it 
is  only  of  recent  years  that  it  has  become  the  subject  of  scientific 
observation.  Formeriy  it  was  considered  as  simply  matter  in 
the  wrong  place,  the  pretence  <tf  which  bad  to  be  tolerated,  but 
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was  supposed  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  nature.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1880  that  atmospheric  dust  came  under  scientific 
investigation,  when  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  played  a 
mo^t  important  part  in  nature,  and  that  instead  of  being  a 
nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  added  much  to  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  a  number  of  gases  which  have 
a  nearly  constant  proportion  to  each  other,  and  of  varying 
proportions  of  water  vapour.  This  vapour,  constantly  rising 
from  land  and  sea,  mixes  with  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere  and 
so  long  as  it  remains  vapour  is  invisible,  but  when  it  becomes 
cooled  by  the  actual  processes  in  nature  the  vapour  tends  to 
condense  to  the  liquid  condition  and  form  cloud  particles. 
Before  1880  it  had  always  been  assumed  that  when  this  condensa- 
tion took  place,  the  vapour  molecules  simply  combined  with 
each  other  to  form  the  little  globules  of  water,  but  J.  Aitken 
showed  that  vapour  molecules  in  the  atmosphere  do  not  combine 
with  each  other,  that  before  condensation  can  take  place  there 
otoust  be  some  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  on  which  the  vapour  mole- 
cules can  combine,  and  that  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere  forms 
the  nuclei  on  which  the  water-vapour  molecules  condense. 
Every  cloud  particle  being  grown  round  a  dust  nucleus  thus 
has  a  dust  particle  in  it.  The  presence  of  dust  In  the  atmosphere 
allows  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  to  take  place  whenever 
the  air  is  cooled  to  the  saturation  point,  and  if  there  were  no 
dust  present  the  condensation  would  not  take  place  till  the  air 
was  cooled  far  below  that  point,  and  become  highly  super- 
saturated; and  when  it  did  take  place  the  condensation  would 
be  violent  and  result  in  heavy  rain-drops  without  the  formation 
of  what  we  know  as  cloud.  This  might  be  in  some  ways  an 
advantage,  but  living  in  such  supersaturated  air  would  have 
many  disadvantages.  The  supersaturated  air  having  no  dust 
to  condense  on  would  condense  on  our  clothes,  the  inside  and 
outside  walls  of  our  dwellings,  and  on  every  solid  and  liquid 
surface  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 

Many  of  the  dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  which  form  the 
nuclei  of  condensation  are  extremely  minute,  so  small  as  to  be 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  and  at  first  sight  it  might 
appear  to  be  impossible  to  get  any  reliable  information  as  to 
their  numbers.  But  Aitken,  having  shown  that  water  vapour 
must  have  a  nucleus  to  condense  on,  saw  that  this  placed  in  our 
hands  the  means  of  counting  the  dust  particles  in  our  atmosphere, 
and  in  1888  showed  how  it  could  be  done.  As  water  vapour 
in  the  air  condenses  on  the  dust  particles  present  and  forms 
cloud  particles,  he  showed  that  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  cause  the  dust  particles  to  become  centres  of  con- 
densation, when  they  would  be  so  Increased  in  size  as  to  cOme 
within  the  range  of  an  ordinary  magnifying  lens,  and  that  by 
counting  the  cloud  particles  it  would  be  possible  to  determine 
the  number  of  dust  particles.  To  carry  out  this  idea  the  air 
under  examination  was  placed  in  an  air-tight  receiver  and 
saturated  with  water  vapour.  It  was  then  expanded  by  an  air- 
pump,  and  in  this  way  cooled  and  condensation  produced.  The 
cloud  particles  so  formed  were  allowed  to  fall  on  a  micrometer 
and  their  number  counted  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  short- 
focussed  lens.  Certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  process.  There  must  not  be  more  than  500  particles 
per  cubic  centimetre  of  air,  or  all  the  particles  will  not  form 
nuclei,  and  will  not  therefore  be  thrown  down  as  cloud  particles. 
When  the  number  in  the  air  tested  exceeds  that  figure,  the  dusty 
air  must  be  mixed  with  such  a  qimntity  of  dustless  air  as  will 
reduce  the  number  below  500  per  c.c,  and  the  correct  number 
in  the  air  tested  is  obtained  by  allowing  for  the  proportion  of 
dustless  air  to  dusty  air,  and  for  the  expansion  necessary  for 
cooling. 

Thousands  of  tests  of  the  atmospheric  dust  have  been  made 
with  this  instrument  at  many  places  over  the  world,  and  in  no 
part  of  it  has  dustless  air  been  found;  indeed  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  air  with  less  than  100  particles  per  c.c,  whilst  in  most 
country  places  the  numbers  rise  to  thousands,  and  in  cities  such 
as  London  and  Paris  the  number  may  be  as  high  as  100,000  to 
1 50,000  per  c.c. 


The  sources  of  dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  are  numerous. 
In  nature  volcanoes  supply  a  large  quantity,  and  the  meteoric 
matter  constantly  falling  towards  the  earth  and  becoming 
dissipated  by  the  intense  heat  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
atmosphere  keep  up  a  constant  supply.  Large  quantities  of  dust 
are  also  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  strong  winds,  from 
dusty  roads  and  dry  soil,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  suppoang 
that  large  quantities  of  sand  are  carrinl  from  the  deserts  by  the 
wind  and  transported  great  distances,  the  sand,  for  instance, 
from  the  desert  of  Africa  being  carried  to  Europe.  It  is,  however, 
to  artificial  causes  that  most  of  the  dust  is  due.  The  burning  of 
coal  is  the  principal  source  of  these,  not  only  when  the  coal  is 
burned  with  the  production  of  smoke,  but  also  when  smokdess, 
and  eveii  when  the  coal  b  first  converted  into  gas  and  burned  in 
the  most  perfect  forms  of  combustion.  It  results  from  this  that 
while  in  the  air  over  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  earth  and  over 
the  ocean  the  number  of  particles  is  small,  being  principally 
produced  by  natural  causes  or  carried  from  distant  lands,  they  are 
much  more  numerous  in  inhabited  areas,  especially  in  those 
where  much  a>al  is  burned.  It  is  evident  that  if  there  were  not 
some  purifying  process  in  nature  there  would  be  a  tendency  for 
the  dust  particles  to  increase  in  numbers,  because  though  some 
dust  particles  may  fall  out  of  the  air,  many  of  them  are  so  small 
they  have  but  little  tendency  to  settle,  but  by  becoming  centres 
of  cloud  particles  they  are  carried  downwards  to  the  earth,  and, 
f  urther,thcse  when  showering  down  as  rain  tend  to  wash  the  others 
out  of  the  atmosphere.  We  may  therefore  look  on  all  unin- 
habited areas  of  the  earth  as  purifying  areas,  and  their  purify- 
ing power  seems  to  dep>end  partly  on  their  extent,  but  principally 
on  their  rainfall  The  following  table  illustrates  the  purif>'ing 
efifect  of  some  of  these  areas  obtained  from  the  results  of  hundreds 
of  observations.  The  areas  referred  to  arc:  (i)  Mediterranein 
Sea,  the  observations  being  made  on  the  south  coast  of  France 
on  the  air  blowing  inshore;  (3)  the  Alps,  the  observations  being 
made  on  the  Rigi  Kuim;  (3)  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
observations  being  made  at  various  places;  and  (4)  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  observations  being  made  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  ocean. 


Mediterranean. 

A\f». 

Highlands. 

Atlantic 

Mean  of  lowest 
Mean  of  number 

891 
1611 

ni 

141 
552 

^ 

These  numbersare  all  low  for  atmospheric  dust,  much  lower  than 
in  air  from  inhabited  areas.  On  the  Rigi  Kulm,  for  instance,  the 
number  was  sometimes  over  xo,ooo  per  c.c.  when  the  wind  was 
from  inhabited  areas  and  the  sun  causing  ascending  currents; 
and  at  the  same  place  as  the  Atlantic  air  was  tested  the  numben 
went  up  to  over  5000  per  c.c.  when  the  wind  blew  from  the 
inhabited  areas  of  Scotland,  though  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
was  over  60  m. 

E.  D.  Fridlander '  made  many  observations  on  the  dost  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  same  instrument  as  employed  by  Aitken. 
In  crossing  the  Atkintic  he  got  no  low  numbers,  always  over 
3000  per  c.c,  but  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  he  got  a  reading  as 
low  as  a8o  per  c.c  In  crossing  the  Pacific  the  lowest  obtained 
was  345,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  343,  in  the  Arabian  Scm  380,  ia 
the  Red  Sea  383,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  875  per  cc  He 
has  also  made  observations  in  Switzerland.  The  lowest  number 
obtained  by  him  was  in  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  Bieshotn,  13,600  ft. 
above  sea-level,  where  the  number  was  as  low  as  157  per  cc 
Professor  G.  Melander*  of  Helsingfors  studied  the  dust  in 
the  atmosphere.  His  observations  were  made  in  Switaexland. 
Biskra  in  the  Sahara,  Finland,  the  borders  of  Rusaa,  and  in 
Norway;  but  in  none  of  these  places  were  low  numbers  obser\td. 
The  minimum  numbers  were  over  300  per  cc,  whDe  maximum 
numbers  in  some  cases  went  high. 

Aitken  when  observing  on  the  Rigi  Kulm  noticed  daring  some 

1 "  Atmospheric  Dust  Obtervatk>ns  from  various  parts  of  the 
World."  Quart.  Journ.  Roy.  Met.  Soc.  Huly  1896}. 
*  La  Condetuatum  de  la  vapeur  i'eau  aims  VubUMfkin  (Hcbisgfon. 

1897). 
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conditions  of  weather  that  there  was  a  daily  variation  in  the 
number  of  particles,  a  maximum  near  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
and  a  minimum  in  the  morning,  and  attributed  the  rise  in  the 
numbers  to  the  impure  air  of  the  valleys  rising  on  the  sun>heated 
slopes  of  the  mountain  or  driven  up  by  the 
wind.  A.  Rankin,  at  the  Ben  Nevis  observa- 
tory, also  observed  this  daily  variation,  and  his 
observations  also  indicate  a  yearly  variation 
at  that  station,  the  numbers  being  highest  in 
March,  April  and  May.  This  may  possibly 
be  due  to  small  rainfall  \n  these  months, 
but  more  probably  to  the  fact  that  south- 
easterly winds  blow  more  frequently  during  these  months 
on  Ben  Nevis  than  at  any  other  season,  and  these  winds  bring 
the  impure  air  from  the  more  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country. 

Without  atmospheric  dust  not  only  would  we  not  have  the 
^orious  cloud  scenery  we  at  present  enjoy,  but  we  should  have  no 
haze  in  the  atmosphere,  none  of  the  atmospheric  effects  that 
delight  the  artist.  The  white  haze,  the  blue  haze,  the  tender 
sunset  glows  of  red,  orange  and  yellow,  would  all  be  absent,  and 
the  moment  the  sun  dipped  below  the  horizon  the  earth  would  be 
in  darkness;  no  twilight,  no  after-glows,  such  as  those  given  some 
years  ago  by  the  volcanic  dust  from  Krakatoa;  none  of  the 
poetry  of  eventide.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  so?  Simply 
because  all  these  are  due  to  matter  suspended  in  the  air,  to  dust. 
Water  has  no  such  effects  as  long  as  it  is  a  vapour,  and  if  it 
condensed  without  the  presence  of  dust,  the  particles  would  be  far 
too  few  to  give  any  appreciable  effect  and  too  heavy  to  remain  in 
suspension. 

Turning  now  to  the  investigations  on  this  point,  Aitken  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  water  vapour  has 
any  hazing  effect,  and  shows  that  the  haze  is  entirely  due  to  dust, 
the  density  of  the  haze  increasing  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  dust  particles  in  the  air,  and  also  with  the  rdative  humidity; 
but  the  humidity  does  not  act  as  vapour,  but  by  condensing  on 
the  dust  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  particles,  as  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  vapour  present  but  the  degree  of  saturation  that 
affects  the  result;  the  more  saturated  the  air,  the  more  vapour 
is  condensed  on  the:  particles,  they  so  become  larger  and  their 
hazing  effect  increased. 

The  relation  of  haze  or  transparency  of  the  air  to  the  number  of 
dust  particles  was  observed  on  five  visits  to  the  Rigi  Kulm.  The 
visibility  of  Hochgerrach,  a  mountain  70  m.  distant  from  the 
Rigi,  was  used  for  estimating  the  amount  of  haze  when  the  air  was 
dear.  During  the  visits  this  mountain  was  visible  thirteen  times, 
and  it  was  never  seen  except  when  the  number  of  particles  was 
low.  On  eight  occasions  the  mountain  was  only  one-half  to  one- 
fifth  hazed,  and  on  these  days  the  number  of  particles  was  as  low 
as  from  326  to  850  per  c.c.  It  was  seen  five  times  when  the 
number  was  from  950  to  2000  per  c.c,  but  the  mountain  on  these 
occasions  was  only  just  visible,  and  it  was  never  seen  when  the 
number  was  a  little  over  2000  per  c.c. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  relative  humidity  has  an 
effect  on  the  dust  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  particles  and  so 
increasing  the  haze.  It  was  therefore  necessary  In  working  out 
the  dust  and  haze  observations  made  at  the  different  places  to 
arrange  all  the  observations  in  tables  according  to  the  wet-bulb 
depressions  at  the  time.  All  the  observations  taken  when  the 
wet-bulb  depression  was  between  2*  and  4°  were  put  in  one  table, 
all  those  when  it  was  between  4**  and  7*  in  another,  and  all 
those  when  it  was  over  7*  in  a  third.  It  should  be  here  noted 
that  when  the  dust  partides  were  counted  and  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  observations  taken,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  haze  was 
also  made.  This  was  done  by  estimating  the  amount  of  haze  on 
a  mountain  at  a  known  distance.  Suppose  the  mountain  to  be 
asm.  distant,  and  at  the  time  to  be  one-half  hazed,  then  the  limit 
of  visibility  of  the  mountain  under  the  conditions  would  be 
50  m.,  and  that  was  taken  as  the  number  representing  the  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  In  the  tables  above 
referred  to  along  with  the  number  of  partides  was  entered  the 
limit  of  viiibQity  at  the  time;  when  this  was  done  it  was  at  once 


seen  that  as  the  number  of  partides  increased  the  limit  of  visi- 
bility decreased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  short  table 
of  the  Rigi  Kulm  observations  when  the  wet-bulb  depression 
was  between  a*  and  4* 


Date. 

Lowest 
Number. 

Highest 
Number. 

Mean 
Number. 

Limit  of 

VisibUity  in 

Miles. 

C. 

19th  May  1891 
22nd  May  1889 
i6th  May  1893 

'428 

434 
laas 

3600 

559 

643 

191a 

150 
100 

40 

77480  H5.I76. 

When  the  number  of  partides  is  multiplied  by  the  limit  of  visi- 
bility in  the  tables  a  fairly  constant  number  C.  is  obtained;  see 
preceding  table.  All  the  observations  taken  at  the  different 
places  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  and  the  means  of  all  the 
observations  at  the  different  humidities  were  obtained,  and  the 
following  table  gives  the  mean  values  of  C.  at  the  different  wet- 
bulb  depressions  of  all  the  observations  made  at  the  different 
places. 


Wet-bulb  depression  . 
Mean  values  of  C. 

a*  to  4» 

76.058 

4*  to  7* 
105.545 

7*  and  over 
I4i.«4» 

Jrom  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  dryness  of  the 
air  increased  it  reqiured  a  larger  number  of  partides  to  produce 
a  complete  haze,  nearly  double  the  number  being  required  when 
the  wet-bulb  depression  was  over  7°  than  when  it  was  only  from 
2°  to  4*.  To  find  the  number  of  partides  required  to  produce  a 
complete  haze,  that  is,  to  render  a  mountain  just  invisible,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  multiply  the  above  constant  C.  by  160,930,  the 
number  of  centimetres  in  a  mile,  when  this  is  done  with  the 
observations  made  in  the  West  Highlands  we  get  die  numbers 
given  in  the  following  table: — 


Wet-bulb  depression. 

Number  of  Particles  to 
ptxxjuce  a  complete  haze. 

2*  to  4' 

<  «o  7* 
7*  to  lo* 

ia,5oo,ooo,ooo 
17.100,000,000 
22,600.000,000 

The  above  table  gives  the  number  of  partides  of  atmospheric 
dust  in  a  column  of  air  having  a  section  of  one  centimetre  square, 
at  the  different  humidities,  required  to  produce  a  complete  haze, 
that  is,  to  make  a  distant  object  invisible,  and  is  of  course  quite 
independent  of  the  length  of  the  column. 

In  making  these  dust  and  transparency  observations  three 
things  were  noted:  ist,  the  number  of  particles;  and,  the 
humidity ;  and  3rd ,  the  liniit  of  visibility.  From  the  results  above 
given,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  now  know  any  two  of  these  we  can 
calculate  the  third.  Suppose  we  know  the  limit  of  visibility  and 
the  humidity,  then  the  number  of  partides  can  be  calculated  by 
the  aid  of  the  above  tables. 

To  show  the  hazing  effects  of  dust  it  is  not,  however,  necessaiy 
to  use  a  dust  counter.  Aitken  for  some  yean  made  observations 
on  the  haze  in  the  air  at  Falkirk  by  simply  noting  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  wet-bulb  depression  at  the  time,  and  the  trans- 
parency of  the  air.  Falkirk  is  favourably  situated  for  such 
observations  owing  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  population 
surrotmding  it  The  whole  area  from  west,  north-west  to  north, 
is  very  thinly  populated,  while  in  all  other  directions  it  is  densely 
populated.  It  was  found  that  the  air  from  the  thinly  inhabited 
parts,  that  is,  the  north-west  quadrant,  was  nine  times  dearer 
than  the  air  from  other  directions  with  the  same  wet-bulb 
depression,  and  that  the  density  of  the  haze  was  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  area  from  which 
the  wind  blew.  These  observations  also  showed  that  the  trans- 
parency of  the  air  increases  with  the  dryness,  bdng  3*7  times 
dearer  when  the  wet-bulb  depression  is  ^  than  when  it  is  only 
a*,  and  that  the  air  coming  from  the  densdy  inhabited  parts 
IS  about  10  times  more  hazed  than  if  there  were  no  inhabitants  in 
the  country.  (J.  A.*) 
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DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 


DUTCH  BAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  THE  {OostindUche  Vereenigde 
Maatschappij)^  a  body  founded  by  a  charter  from  the  Nether- 
lands states-general  on  the  20th  of  March  1602.  It  had  a  double 
purpose:  first  to  regulate  and  protect  the  already  considerable 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  to 
help  in  prosecuting  the  long  war  of  independence  against  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Before  the  union  between  Portugal  and  Spain  in 
1 580-81,  the  Dutch  had  been  the  chief  carriers  of  eastern  produce 
from  Lisbon  to  northern  Europe.  When  they  were  shut  out  from 
the  Portuguese  trade  by  the  Spanish  king  they  were  driven  to 
sail  to  the  East  in  order  to  make  good  their  loss.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  find  a  route  to  the  East  by  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  would  have  been  free  from  interference 
from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  was  only  when  these 
failed  that  the  Dutch  decided  to  intrude  on  the  already  well- 
known  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  fight  their  way 
to  the  Spice  Isbnds of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  A  first  expedition, 
commanded  by  Cornelius  Houtman,  a  merchant  long  resident  at 
Lisbon,  sailed  on  the  and  of  April  1595.  It  was  provided  with 
an  itinerary  or  book  of  sailing  instructions  drawn  up  by  Jan 
Huyghen  van  Linschoten,*  a  Dutchman  who  had  visited  Goa. 
The  voyage  was  marked  by  many  disasters  and  losses,  but  the 
survivors  who  reached  the  Texel  on  their  return  on  the  20th  of 
August  1597  brought  back  some  valuable  cargo,  and  a  treaty 
made  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  Java. 

These  results  were  sufiicient  to  encourage  a  great  outburst  of 
commercial  adventure.  Companies  described  as  "Van  Feme  " — 
that  is,  of  the  distant  seas — were  formed,  and  by  1602  from  sixty 
to  seventy  Dutch  vessels  had  sailed  to  Hindustan  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  On  those  distant  seas  the  traders  could  neither 
be  controlled  nor  protected  by  their  native  government.  They 
fought  among  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  natives  and  the 
Portuguese,  and  their  competitbn  sent  up  prices  in  the  eastern 
markets  and  brought  them  down  at  home.  Largely  at  the 
suggestion  of  Jan  van  Oldenbameveldt,  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  economic  principles  of  the  time,  the  states-general 
decided  to  combine  the  existing  separate  companies  into  one 
united  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  could  discharge 
the  functions  of  a  government  in  those  remote  seas,  prosecute 
the  war  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  regulate  the  trade.  A 
capital  estimated  variously  at  a  little  above  and  a  little  under 
6,500,000  florins,  was  miscd  by  national  subscription  in  shares  of 
3000  florins.  The  independence  of  the  states  which  constituted 
the  Um'ted  Netherlands  was  recognized  by  the  creation  of  local 
boards  at  Amsterdam,  in  2Sealand,  at  Delft  and  Rotterdam, 
Hoorn  and  Enkhuizen.  The  boards  directed  the  trade  of  their 
own  districts,  and  were  responsible  to  one  another,  but  not  for 
one  another  as  towards  the  public.  A  general  directorate  of  60 
members  was  chosen  by  the  local  boards.  Amsterdam  was 
represented  by  20  directors,  Zealand  by  za,  Delft  and  Rotterdam 
by  14,  and  Hoorn  and  Enkhuizen  also  by  14.  The  real  governing 
authority  was  the  "  Collegium,"  or.  board  of  control  of  17 
members,  of  whom  16  were  chosen  from  the  general  directorate 
in  proportion  to  the  share  which  each  local  branch  had  contri- 
buted to  the  capital  or  joint  stock.  Amsterdam,  which  sub- 
scribed a  half,  had  eight  representatives;  Zealand,  which  found 
a  quarter,  had  four;  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  Hoorn  and  Enkhuizen 
had  two  respectively,  since  each  of  the  pairs  had  subscribed  an 
eighth.  The  seventeenth  member  was  nominated  in  succession 
by  the  other  members  of  the  United  Netherlands.    A  committee 

*  Linschoten  was  bom  at  Haarlem  In  or  about  156^.  He  started 
his  travels  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and,  after  some  years  m  Spain,  went 
with  the  Portuguese  East  India  fleet  to  Goa,  where  he  arrived  in 
September  1^83,  returning  in  1589.  In  1594  and  1595  he  took  part 
in  the  Dutch  Arctic  voyages,  and  in  1598  settled  at  Enkhuizen, 
where  he  died  on  the  oth  df  Febraary  161 1.  His  Navigatio  ac 
Hinerarium  (I595~I596)  is  a  compilation  based  partly  on  his  own 
experiences,  partly  on  those  of  other  travellers  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  It  was  translated  into  English  and  German  in  1598; 
two  Latin  versions  appeared  in  1599  and  a  French  translation  in 
1610.  The  famous  English  version  was  reprinted  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society  in  1885.  Laise  selections,  with  an  Introduction,  are  pub- 
lished in  C.  Raymond  Beazley's  Voyagumid  Tnmls,  vol.  ii.  (Enifish 
Garner t  London,  1903). 


of  ten  was  established  at  the  Hague  to  transact  the  business  ci  the 
company  with  the  states-generaL  The  "  collegium  "  of  se\-cD- 
teen  nominated  the  governors-general  who  were  appointed  after 
x6o8.  The  cha  rtcr,  which  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  coo- 
ferred  great  powers  on  the  company.  It  was  endowed  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  was  allowed  to 
import  free  from  all  custom  dues,  though  requixed  to  pay  3% 
on  exports,  and  charged  with  a  rent  to  the  states.  It  was  author- 
ized to  maintain  armed  forces  by  sea  and  land,  to  erect  forts  and 
plant  colonies,  to  make  war  or  peace,  to  arrange  txcatics  in  the 
name  of  the  stadtholder,  since  eastern  potentates  ccMild  not  be 
expected  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  states-general, 
and  to  com  money.  It  had  full  administrative,  judicial  and 
legislative  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  sphere  of  operations, 
which  extended  from  the  west  of  the  Straits  of  MageUan  westward 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  from  its 
formation  in  1602  until  its  dissolution  in  1798  is  filled,  unt3  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  with  wars  and  diplomatic  xclations. 
Its  headquarters  were  early  fixed  at  Batavia  in  Java.  But  it 
extended  its  operations  far  and  wide.  It  had  to  deal  d^>lomatic- 
ally  with  China  and  Japan;  to  conquer  Its  footing  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  in  Ceyton;  to  engage  in  nvalry  with  Pbrtttgucse 
and  English;  to  establish  posts  and  factories  at  the  Cape,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  and 
in  Bengal.  Only  the  main  dates  of  its  prt>gress  can  be  mentioned 
here.  By  16 19  it  had  founded  its  capital  in  Batavia  in  Java  on 
the  ruins  of  the  native  town  of  Jacatia.  It  expelled  the  Portu- 
guese from  Ccyk>n  between  1638  and  1658,  and  from  Malacca 
in  1641.  Its  establishment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
was  its  only  colony  in  the  strict  sense,  began  in  1652.  A  treaty 
with  the  native  princes  established  its  power  in  Sumatm  in  1667. 
The  flourishing  age  of  the  company  dates  from  1605  and  lasted 
till  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  When  at  the  summit  of 
its  prosperity  in  1669  it  possessed  150  trading  shq»,  40  shfts 
of  war,  xo,ooo  soldiers,  and  paid  a  dividend  of  40%.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  1 7th  century  its  fortunes  began  to  decline.  Its 
decadence  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  rigid  mooofK>!y 
it  enforced  wherever  it  had  the  power  provoked  the  anger  of 
rivals.  When  Picter  Both,  the  first  governor-genera],  was  seat 
out  in  x6oS,  hb  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Control  were  to 
see  that  Holland  had  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
East  Indies,  and  that  no  other  nation  had  any  share  whate%Tr. 
The  pursuit  of  this  policy  led  the  company  into  violent  hostility 
with  the  English,  who  were  also  opening  a  trade  with  the  East. 
Between  1613  ^uid  1632  the  Dutch  drove  the  English  from  the 
Spice  Islands  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  almost  entirely.  The 
English  were  reduced  to  a  precarious  footing  at  Bantam  in  Java. 
One  incident  of  this  conflict,  the  torture  and  judicial  murder  of 
the  En^ish  factors  at  Aroboyna  in  1623,  caused  bitter  hostility 
in  England.  The  success  of  the  company  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago was  counterbalanced  by  k>afies  elsewhere.  It  bad  in 
all  eight  governments:  Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate,  Macassar, 
Malacca,  Ceylon,  Ci^  of  Good  Hope  and  Java.  Commistoners 
were  placed  in  charge  of  its  factories  or  trading  posts  in  Bengal, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  at  Surat,  and  at  Gambroon  (or  Bunder 
Abbas)  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  Siam.  Its  trade  was  divided 
into  the  "  grand  trade  "  between  Europe  and  the  East,  which  was 
conducted  in  convoys  sailing  from  and  returning  to  Amsterdam; 
and  the  **  Indies  to  Indies  "  or  coasting  trade  between  its  posars- 
sions  and  native  ports. 

The  rivalry  and  the  hostilities  of  French  and  En^^lish  gradually 
drove  the  Dutch  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  from  Ceykm. 
The  company  suffered  severely  in  the  War  of  American  Iiuie- 
pendence.  But  it  extended  and  strengthened  its  bold  cm  the 
great  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  increase  of  its 
political  and  military  buniens  destroyed  its  profits.  In  the 
eariy  i8th  century  it  was  already  embarrassed,  and  was  bankrupt 
when  it  was  dissolved  m  X79S,  though  its  credit  remained  un- 
shaken, largely,  if  !u  enemies  are  to  be  believed,  because  it 
concealed  the  truth  and  published  false  amounts.  lA  the  later 
stages  of  its  history  its  revenue  was  no  boger  derived  from  tnuie. 
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bat  Iiam  forad  conlributiMU  Icviol  oo  it>  subjects.  At  home, 
tbe  directon,  who  wcrt  »ccuik1  of  nepotujn  ind  comjption, 
becAine  luipopukr  at  Mi  eariy  date.  The  company  wit  lubjecE 
10  JDcreuing  dcnunds  uid  «ver  moie  Kvere  reguUtion  on  the 
wcceaive  renewal!  ol  its  chirtcn  it  intecvili  ol  twenty-one 
years.  ThelmmcdiittcauHorEtidestniclianwentbeconqueu 
of  HoUud  by  the  French  Rvolutionaiy  iraiiei.  the  (all  of  the 
govecnment  ol  the  tladtholder,  and  the  eslablishment  ol  the 
Batavian  Republic  in  ijgi. 

AuTHoamis.— TH  he 

Dutch  EaB  India  C<  n 

m-i  imnin,  a,tt  Im  hy 

modrni  wiirki  <A  ihi  Di 

Op^enta  un  lut  AWi  nd 

AmMwdani,    iSCo-ltl  HI 

RX  it  KiOrrlludKlu  c  he 

HiiiK,  1871-1875).  »" 

itrihAcfiiM  (Edinbvi  « 

(NewYorh.  1904);  S  iu 

(Laiukin.  iBog);  and  vf 

it  cemmira  \Puil.  1«91). 

DUTCH  LAHGUAQB.  When  the  Romana  mched  (he 
tfrrilory  now  [arming  the  kingdom  ol  Holland,  they  found  i 
nambcr  ol  tribe*  wulfa  ol  the  Rhine,  who — Ihough  bere  and 
there  mijied  with  Germans — belonged  to  a  non-Gennahic  race, 
and  who,  ctoscly  related  to  the  Belgian  tribo,  Bpoke  a  language 
belonging  lo  the  Celtic  group.  Possibly  they  wen  also  lituated 
on  the  more  elevated .  grounds  north  ol  the  Rhine,  at  least 
vcstigel  of  Ihcm  may  still  be  traced.  We  do  not  know  anything 
tboul  their  being  mined  with  or  subdued  by  the  intruding 
German  tribes.    We  can  only  guess  it. 

At  (hat  time  the  fertile  delta  glthe  Rhine  wit  already  occupied 
by  German  tribes  who  in  Laj^gud 


:o  the  tr 


'ing  along 


the  I 


in  Germany,  later  called  Franks. 
their  language  was  in  accordance  with  the  other  Low-Gennan 
dialect),  which  ii  proved  by  the  remains  we  have  in  the  glosses 
ol  the  Ln  Salica,  for  the  greater  part  handed  down  in  a  bad 
condition.  These  tribes,  whom  we  shall  take  together  under 
the  DSDie  of  Low-FriDki— the  Romini  called  them  Batavi. 
CaniDtfatei,Chamavi.lic.— derespreadovcrGelderland.OveryscI, 
part  of  U(recht  and  South  Holland,  and  the  loulh-HesIcrn 
part  of  North  Holland.  When  io  the  sixth  century  allied  (nbes 
from  the  present  north  Germany,  who  named  Ihenielves 
Saious  alter  one  of  those  tribes  living  alongside  the  Elbe, 
conquered  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Franks  a  great  many 
retreated  from  the  eastern  parts,  and  (hen  the  Franks,  iiho 
alttidy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  had  begun  10  invade  into  the 

in  a  southwanl  direction  and  subdued  all  (he  land  loulh  of  the 
branch  of  the  Rhine  (hat  is  called  the  "  Waal."  Since  (ha(  (ime 
the  Frankish  dialect  came  there,  and  the  Celtic^praking  popula- 
tion of  the  south  suifcred  its  language  to  be  entirety  supplanted 
by  that  ol  the  conqueioni.  Hence  in  the  fonnerly  Cdti 
parts  of  Brabant  and  LEmburg  we  find  but  Frankis 
■omewhat  corresponding  trith  those  of  part  ol  Geldriiac 
ud  Holland.  The  deviation  that  is  perceptible  coi 
the  use  of  words  than  the  way  ol  laying  (he  stress. 

In  part  of  Celdeiland,  east  ol  (he  Ysel.  and  in  Overyul.  the 
older  Frwikiih  dialect  {of  the  Salian  Franks)  was  given  up  ami 
the  language  of  the  viclorioui  Saioni  was  assumed,  perhapi 
here  ud  there  strongly  miied  with  the  older  language,  Thi 
langusge  which  is  spoken  there,  and  farther  to  the  north  Ihrougl: 
Drente  as  lar  as  in  some  parti  of  Groningen,  is  called  Saion 
Indeed,  these  diakcU  correspond  In  a  great  many  respecU 
with  the  language  of  the  Old-Suon  poem  Hdiimd  (q.t.)  tni 
with  the  North-German  dialect*— from  the  latter  (hey  deviati 
caiuidanbly  in  some  respects.  The  chief  point  of  cDnformit] 
is  Ihe  formation  of  the  plural  of  the  verb;  m'  loapl.  n  (dl 
Bdiani:  wi  Uepad.  wi  taMiad,  which  are  vH  lnoft*.  wii  lam 
Id  Uie  Prankish  dillffti.  In  the  vocal  system,  loo,  (here  an 
peculiai  diBerenccs. 

Id  the  Mrtta  of  Holland  there  lived,  and  still  lives  alongside  the 


tribe  with  which  O 


lartbec  southward. 


e  (ijlh  cei 
:  repelled  a: 


to  have  been  the  cast.     Mseil 


ic  language  of  the  o 


itry  people  ol  the 


'ith  (he  south;  in  Zeelind  the  poputadon  has  qui(e 

til!  perceptible  in  many  words  and  Mpresskins,  but 
(he  language  has  bs(  the  Frisian  chancier  and 
ruluie  ol  the  ntighbuuring  Fninkid  dialects  in  the 
.um  and  Brsbant.  II  it  was  then  Influenced  by  the 
"  "         fdratherhy  ihelanguagcolHolland. 


lorth  FHs 


in  Runy  respecls  siili  in  North  Holland. 
:  has  only  hem  pmcrved  in  the  province  of 
ision  of  the  dialect  spoken  in  Holland  i* 
lice  the  ijth  century.  With  the  Frisian 
rwdialect  in  the  towns,  the  "Sudfiiesch," 


whereas  the  CO 

n(ry  people  in  ihe  villages  and  the  peuants  have 

The  more  ea 

ward  dialects  of  Frisian  in  Groningen 

part  of  Frieala 

nd  (SttUin^nKT/)  and  Wesl.Dren 

e  were  first 

Irgngly  milled 

nd  a  strong 

mature  of  Fn 

lian  and  Saio-Frankish  east  of  the 

Zuider  Zee. 

dialect  of  the  town  of  Groningen, once  thec^Htal 

of  Easl-Drente 

became  prominent  over  (he  whole 

province. 

In  all  parti. 

towever,  the  language  ol  Holland.  mL 

ed  with  and 

hanged  by  th 

living  ^leech.is  geding  more  and  m 

re  influence, 

e  (owns  and  large  villages. 

ThisinHuenc 

e  over  (he  whole  coun(ry  began  at  th 

e  open  ingot 

he  I7(hcen(u 

ly,  and,  in  conneiion  wi(h  (he  prevalent  wriKea 

isUy  produced  a  colkxiutal  language,  deviating 
irom  tne  wniiin  hinguage  as  well  at  from  the  ustive  idkiaiaol  the 
country,  (hough  assuming  elements  Irom  both.  In  this  colloquial 
speech  the  idiom  of  HoUaml  forms  the  basis,  whereas  the  written 
Ungusge  lotmed  itself  on  quite  different  principles. 

If  we  compare  the  coUaquiil  speech  and  the  native  idiom  with 
the  written  language,  we  find  remarkable  differences,  which  an 
caused  by  Ihe  origin  of  the  Dutch  written  language- 

The  first  to  write  in  any  of  the  idioms  of  the  Du(ch  languge,  it 
we  leave  apart  the  old  version  of  the  psalms  in  East  La  w  Fnnkisti, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  ol  Maastricht,  Kentik 
van  Veldeke,  who  wrote  1  Servatius  legend  and  an  Aaitid;  the 
htlerweoolyknowbya  Mid  High  German  copy.  This  dialect 
deviates  from  the  western  dialects  and  has  likeness  to  the  Uiddle- 
Fiankish.     His  work  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  written 

In  the  west  of  Belgium,  in  the  districts  of  Antwerp,  East  and 
West  FlandersandRrabant.great  prosperity  and  strong  devek^ 
menl  ol  commerce  caused  a  vivid  in(ellectull  life.  No  wonder  we 
find  (here  the  first  writings  in  the  Wesl.Low.Frankish  native 
idiorn.  This  language  spread  over  the  neighbouring  districts. 
At  least  in  1154  we  find  the  fame  language  used  in  the  statute 
(I.e.  privilege)  of  Middelburg. 

In  thosepartsagreat  deal  waa  written  in  poetry  and  prose,  and 
the  writings  in  (his  language  are  known  under  (he  name  of 
Middle-Dutch  literature. 

If  originally  the  south  (ook  the  lead  in  all  departments,  later 
the  north  gradually  surpasses  the  south,  and  elements  Irom  the 
northern  native  idiom  begin  to  in(nide  into  the  written  language. 

North  of  the  Meute  and  the  Rhine  little  was  written  as  yet  in 
the  ijlh  century.  Not  until  about  t joo  does  literary  life  begin 
10  develop  here  (Melia  Stoke't  Kijmcrtnijk),  and  th^  wriliop 
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were  written  in  the  language  of  the  south  with  slight  deviations 
here  and  there.  Chancery  and  clergy  had  taken  a  written 
language  to  the  north,  deviating  considerably  from  the  native 
idiom  in  vogue  there,  which  belonged  to  the  Frisio-Frankish 
idioms.  So  this  written  language  gradually  spread  over  the 
west  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium.  The  east  of  the  Nether- 
lands agreed  in  its  chancery  style  more  with  the  districts  of  Low 
Germany. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  written  language  and 
the  dialect  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Y.  This  becomes  quite 
conspicuous  if  we  compare  what  Roemer  Visscher,  Coster, 
Bredero  borrow  from  their  native  idiom  with  the  language  of 
Huygens  or  Cats,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  southern  elements 
predominate,  mixed  with  the  dialects  of  Zeeland  and  Holland. 
Vondel,  too.  in  his  first  period  was  influenced  by  the  idiom  of 
Brabant.  Only  .after  1625  docs  he  get  on  more  familiar  terms 
with  the  Amsterdam  dialect.  In  the  various  editions  of  his  poems 
it  may  be  seen  how  not  only  loan-words,  but  also  words  belonging 
to  the  southern  idiom,  are  gradually  replaced  by  other  words, 
belonging  to  the  vocabulary  of  North  Holland,  and  still  to  be 
heard. 

The  written  language  passed  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and, 
considerably  changed  at  Amsterdam,  was  also  assumed  in  the 
other  provinces  in  the  17th  century,  after  the  Union  of  Utrecht. 
In  the  north,  in  Groningen  and  Friesland,  the  official  writings  and 
laws  were  still  noted  down  in  a  Frisian  or  Saxo-Frisian  idiom  as 
late  as  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  When  the  contact  with 
Holland  grew  stronger,  and  the  government  officials  ever  and 
again  came  in  contact  with  Holland,  chancery,  too.  gradually 
assumed  the  Holland  idiom.  The  same  took  place  in  the  eastern 
provinces. 

This,  however,  did  not  yet  make  the  written  language  popular, 
which  did  not  happen  before  the  population  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  got  its  Slatenbybdj  the  well-known  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  made  at  Dordrecht  between  1626  and  1637. 

By  the  frequent  use  of  this  so-called  StatenverUUing  the  language 
of  Holland  obtained  its  vogue  in  all  provinces  on  the  point  of 
religion,  and  many  expressions,  borrowed  from  that  Bible,  were 
preserved  in  the  native  idiom. 

By  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  these  parts  from  the  earliest 
time  up  to  the  moment  when  Holland  became  an  independent 
kingdom,  during  which  alternately  German  elements  under  the 
Bavarian  counts  and  French  influences  under  the  Burgundian 
princes  were  predominant,  and  also  later  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries,  elements  from  these  languages  were  mixed  with  the 
language  in  common  use.  Moreover,  various  words  passed  from 
the  eastern  languages  into  Dutch  by  the  colonial  and  commercial 
connexions,  while  at  the  same  time  many  words  were  borrowed 
from  Latin,  the  language  of  the  learned  people,  especially  in  the 
j6th  century,  and  from  French,  under  the  influence  of  the  poetic 
clubs  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  In  the  time  of  the 
rhetoricians,  in  the  i6th  century,  and  of  Coornhert,  as  well  as 
in  the  days  of  Bredero,  Hooft  and  Vondel,  we  repeatedly  find 
opposition  against  these  foreign  words,  often  successful,  so  that 
in  1650  Vondel  could  say:  "  Onu  spraak  is  sederl  weinige  jaren 
herwaarl  van  bastaard-vworden  en  onduitsck  allcngs  geschuimt."^ 
Some  people,  e.g.  Hooft,  went  even  so  far  as  to  make  very  clumsy 
versions  of  Latin  and  French  bastard  words,  handed  down  of  old. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  club  "  Nil  V<^entibus  Arduum  '*  and 
thfe  predominant  literary  clubs  of  the  i8th  century  1  people 
became  inclined  towards  expressing  their  thoughts  as  much  as 
possible  in  pure  Dutch.  Therefore  a  large  number  of  rules  were 
given,  with  respect  to  prose  as  well  as  to  poetry,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  written  language  grew  very  stiff  in  choice  of  words  and 
forms,  and  remains  so  till  the  btter  half  of  the  iQth  century. 
The  obtrusion  of  the  French  language  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  had  no  effect.  But  the  subsequent  union  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  strengthened  the  French  element,  especially  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  King  William  I.  had  tried  to  make 
Dutch  more  popular  in  Belgium  by  a  general  teaching  of  the 

>  f.e.  "  Within  a  few  years  our  lanffuage  has  been  gradually 
skimmed  of  bastard  words  and  non-Dutch  clemenu." 


Dutch  language.  When  north  and  south  were  septxated,  the 
French  became  predominant  in  the  south.  Only  in  the  Flemish 
provinces  of  Belgium  the  people  tried  to  preserve  the  native 
idiom  and  to  do  away  with  French  words.  These  endeavours, 
called  "  De  Vlaamsche  beweging,*'  begun  by  F.  v.  WiUems, 
Heremans  and  others  in  the  south,  were  supported  in  the  north 
by  Professor  de  Vries  at  Leiden.  In  order  to  get  a  pure  Dutch 
language,  the  idea  of  composing  a  general  Dutch  dictkmary  was 
introduced.  M.  de  Vries  and  his  partner  L.  te  Winkel,  however, 
did  not  begin  this  task  before  having  given  a  new  formulation  of 
the  rules  for  spelling.  These  rules,  deviating  in  many  respects 
from  the  spelling  then  in  vogue,  introduced  by  Siegenbeek  in 
1806,  have  been  predominant  up  to  the  present  moment.  Since 
i8qi  Dr  R.  A.  Kollewyn  and  Dr  F.  Buitenrust  Hettema  have 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  simplification  in  the 
spelling.  As  this  simplification  is  not  generally  considered 
efficient,  their  principles  are  not  yet  geneially  ad<^ted;  see  for 
instance  C.  H.  den  Hertog,  Waarom  atuannemetykfiGioidn^en, 
1893). 

Excepting  Belgium  (Flanders,  Antwerp,  Brabant)  the  Dutch 
language  is  heard  outside  Holland  in  Dutch  East  India  and  rn 
the  West  Indies.  In  East  India  pure  Dutch  has  been  preserved, 
though  some  Javanese  and  Malay  bastard  words  nay  have 
slipped  in  by  the  habit  of  speaking  to  the  population  in  the  Malay 
tongue  or  in  the  native  idiom.  Hence  no  Indo-Dutch  was  fomed 
there.  This  is  different  in  the  West  Indies,  wherea  great  number 
of  negro  words  and  English  words  as  well  as  Enf^Ush  syntactical 
constructions  have  slipped  in. 

In  the  17th  century  a  number  of  Dutchmen,  for  the  greater 
part  from  Holland  and  Zeeland,  under  Jan  van  Riebcek,  Ind 
settled  in  South  Africa,  in  Cape  Town,  where  the  Dutch  naviga- 
tion called  into  being  a  Dutch  port.  In  course  of  time  they 
were  joined  there  by  French  emigrants  (most  of  them  Huguenots 
who  left  their  country  about  1688  and  joined  with  other  Huguc^ 
nols  from  Holland  in  assuming  the  Dutch  language),  perhaps 
also  by  Portuguese  and  by  Malay  people,  who,  together  with 
the  English  who  settled  there  and  after  1820  became  nunaerous 
in  Cape  Colony,  mixed  some  peculiarities  of  their  language  with 
the  Dutch  idioms.  Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  x8th  century  the 
language  arose  which  is  now  called  the  South  African  Dutch. 
Since  1880  the  present  Dutch  language  has  becahne  more  fre- 
quently used  in  oflScial  writings,  though  with  certain  adaptations 
agreeably  to  the  native  idiom. 

In  Older  to  offer  an  example  of  the  Middle-Dutch  langoaee  beside 
the  present  languag^e.  we  give  here  a  single  strophe  from  Maerbat  s 
Wapene  iiarlyn,  with  a  metrical  translation  in  modern  Diitck  fraa 
the  pen  of  Nikolaas  Beets  (1S80). 


Cod.  dice  ftl  bi  rcdcne  dect. 
C«f  dat  wandd  crttchc  sect 

UCT  RKIMCllCll  fCVtCMCa 

Datlcre  mede  wart  levwl, 
Endc  ndMi,  cndt  (aoott« 

Ende  kvea  wade  icne 
Nil  cs  gMrfcbdt  lo  vcfwoct. 
Dat  dc  Kttct  MBCB  inoet 

Om  al  te  bcbboie  sikae. 
HicTomoie  •tortmcn  mcMckcobloct, 
HieroiDiiic  itirbtoMn  mcttcr  9po«l 

Dorse  ende  hofe  ttcnc 

McBcgatta^ 


God.  dk  hM  •!  OMi  vi^farid  dort. 
Caf  dil  vcnpnUi jk  aardackr  caai 

Sp  dat  li j  Boodca  aja  c>*a*d. 
ct  lijfgkleel  for:       ~ 
Eb  ievcB  tcin  vsa  ; 
Maar  ae  ■> 

Diit  iederw  ia  Mica  i 
lAI  hebbea  wfl  alcoi' 

HMfUtt  VQ  _ 

En  boswt  net  lodkc 
Boichlalatea.  awaar  < 
Tocuaart' 


A  Survey  of  ike  Sounds  used  in  Dutch.— The  Qms9u*ats,  As 
regards  the  consonants,  Dutch  in  the  main  does  not  differ  fraa  the 
other  Low  German  languases.  The  explosive  g  and  the  <k  aie 
wanting.  Instead  of  the  former  there  u  a  f  with  **  fricativt '" 
pronunciation,  and  as  in  High  German  the  tk  has  pasted  avtraxoi. 

The  final  consonants  in  Middle  Dutch  are  sharpened,  and  the  sharp 


sounds  are  graphically  represented ;  in  Modem  Dutch,  on  the  ocho* 
hand,  the  iiistorical  development  of  the  language  being  more  dis- 
tinctly kept  in  view,  and  the  agreement  ot>9ervcd  with  the  infkxioBal 
forms,  the  soft  consonant  is  written  more  freauentjy  thas  it  i» 
sounded:  thus  we  have  Middle  Dutch  dock.  Modem  Dutch  d*g»  ** 
analogy  with  the  plural  daten. 

The  gutturals  are  g,  k,  ck  and  k. 

C  is  tne  soft  spirant,  not  used  in  English.  In  Middk  Dutch  tha 
letter  was  also  indicated  by  gk.  K  was  proooonced  like  Ea|(iiah  k. 
In  Middle  Dutch  e  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  k:  now  thas  is  w> 
longer  done. 

Ck  (pronounced  as  German  ck  without  the  t-sound.  not  as  Ebc™^ 
ck)  loses  iu  sound  when  combined  with  s  to  sek  at  the  cod  of  a 
syllable,  for  instance,  vleesck,  but  the  i-aound  is  not  pardf  denial 
as  in  dans»   As  an  initial  consonant  sck  ia  nearly  prooouaoBd  as  sf 
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{Kiip,  EifU^  ihipl:  viy  in  Friiian  *nd  Suan  dialrcli  Ihc  oM 


TbI  denUli  m  d  and  L     The  d  a  lannni  by  placing 

WhenbMnn.- 

prooomued,  though  it  ii 
lojnd  bu  devdoptd  bi 


pelMgcftfr. 


la:"' 


^  fff^'    Thuf  it  It  pnmoiiKtd, 
terflid  diappartd  ind  tm  btcanw 

r'lui  Ibc  BuiF  prDnunciation  a>  in  Engliili.     In  »nK  dlllnO 

At  the  berinning  and  in  Ihe  body  of  1  WDnl  b  \i*9  iiic  maiw 
Aa  ID  Englith-  At  the  end  ol  a  word,  when  iboncnni  Ij 
(ollovfcd  by  k  vowel,  il  became  A  ia  the  pronunciaiioUt  < 
■__!.,  1 ^.1.    ^.i  -ji^  fKotnt  ^inj).  -ludi 

HiuEndiih/..  InrunycH 


Eiuliili  rin  lovrr.     Dutch  p  ii  Ihe  ame  u  Engliah  ^,  alK>  ihc  liquida 
Thr  w  in  Duirh  ia  nHMly  Ubindenul:  in  the  eaMcm  pwli  befim 

there  ia  a  dear  lound  in  cloaed  lyllahlea  (he  tpeTling  ia  aa  ijaar),  in 
Dpen  ayllabJeaa  iMOiln).  pfonounced  aaa  in  aak^  in  bad,  maf,  o^A. 
An  onfiail  thort  a  and  a  bat  >  in  open  lyllablea  ate  even  inMiddk 
Dutch  pronoif  need  alike,  andmay  be  rhymed  wiih  each  Dtberl^en, 
latn.  •  rhyme  which  wu  not  permilled  in  MkMIe  Hieh  German). 
f  n  the  Saxon  dialecta  A  wiia  etpreued  by  »» ecr  d  in  (he  Friiio<5axon 
diitriclapaaaeaintnlbefmr.uilr  (hof).  Middle  Dutch  preierved 
a  h>  aevenl  wmfa  wheie  in  M<>a«ii  DuRh  it  paava  inin  •  before  i 

ih^'iX^lelDutcii  ii^ioTa  (rrdr.  iLrf.  iJnt^iman.'itan'.  M^drni 


(irquenlly  i«ained). 

i.  Theaoundo((lietderi> 
■n  oritiaai ',  orof  an  f  derived 
(itedM.afl',  pronounced  a»  ail 

•il^  alSl  aci^'Ua  Enfliih 


Enili.h  namel.    [Ilherdeiivcdln 
clnanl  lyllabln.  it  hai  a  ihort  loui 


.ardi  i  V) 


tbepre«ni diatecu.  bui 

that  of  Engliih  it  for  ini 
like  Eniliali  /. 

inptl.  Madn.  niU;  il  haaackw  aovnd  injatrikaml,  though  il  hi 

», /»t™r'feWi*ni.yi«»<?a'l«-  ^  '"-"'  -"--''^J^- ■-■- 

Iboogh  at  ill  written  V.  ii  pronou 
iJ<iilEn«liih  dak  inf.  Ifkn.  Ac. 

»Ual  (Dutch  »ad,  MtJU.  IkU.  Mf).  the  laiwrTike  I 

don.  the  French  a  in  baUn  (Dutch  t^,  flegin.  ackui ... 

the  full,  clear  a  u  in  Engliih  note.  French  hUt  (Dutch  jWn.  WMin. 

aound  u  the  lull  n,  in  aome  d'iakctt  (aniong  olhen  the  Ssion)  it  ii 

pranouDced  aa  a  with  a  ilide  a,  in  olhen  (Flemith  ii ■"  ""  * 

vtmewhal  like  an.     In  Middk  Duirh.  the  lengthenin 

Fid  of  ■  (pronounred  like  the  fc  ift  Hiel 
o  Ihe  Gothic  II  which  in  Middle  Dutch 


ar  louod  nT  a<  (from  t)  in  Dutch 
•).  hv  the  >idc  ot  wlmrh  an  Frank 
the  [anguAge  of  the  people  ot  befi 
■  initance  ilorm  nnd  iJoai. 


aa  in  EnsUah  aluif.  nie;  lo  in 
in  open  ayhablea  it  hit  the  aame 

.  Middle  Dutch  H  paiaed  over 

al  the  Holland  dialed.     In  Ihe 

(he  old  pronunciation,  bul  only  in  the  lan- 
The  common  language  hat  everywhere  ni. 
German  <i>.  Englid  a);  ao  in  daunrd.  ihI, 

gujae  Ihe  reader  it   refcmd    to  Jan  le  Winkpl.   "  f^nrhirhle  dn- 
nicderlindiichen  Sprache."  Crim^ritl  dtr  gi 


.n  the  t6th  and  llth 


>.  fkiiolr^,  I,  p  TCM 

th"  W%^'Mttr 
nkel,  continued  by  A. 

chi  and  Ghent. '  The 

im.  after  the  death  ol 

u<  H^Ca  CTbe  Hague)  •nSKrainh 
iponance.    The  Flemiab  dialect  may 
I  «1  UMctn:  other  Belgian  dialecit 

r  lof  the  VluiTKte ,lu<»r>e (Ghent). 

1  1  in  Roorda^i  or  In  »n  BruggencaK  a 

'■~— >"-'.  ->iu  -  i..>i:,  of  the  pronunciation  in  Brancovan 

>in<lig'l  Dalik  /Vnaaiialian  and  Dykitra'a  Dmltlt  Cruinrar. 

U,H.G.) 
BOTCH  tlTEBATURK.    The  lapjuagn  now  known  »  Dulch 


'^J-.l 


A  take  d 


■  Ccw 


ecboei  ol  (kimi 
of  Charlcmagn. 
Middle  Dutch  f 
by  wandering  r 


ilon  of  the  PuIdh  from 
ten— a  luppoKd  OW  Dutch 
III  Dulch  literature  ■dually 
s  Middle  Dutch,  the  crealion* 
tabant,  Flanden,  Holland  and 

natchy  no  genuine  tolk-ula 


imylh.     Ontheotherhnnd.theiagia 

Ititiuflyihallh 


oihaire 


re  happen  lo  kao 


Ihe  French  romance  ol  Wiaici 
ofOrimti  were  wrillen  in  Dulcfa  by  a  certain  Klaai  van  Hiarlen, 
between  1 191  and  iii;.    The  Cihoiuaw  ^  XoAiiiJ  waa  Inntlaled 

Bleii.  The  Flemoh  minstrel  Diederic  van  Auencde  compleled 
his  venion  of  Harii  d  £JaiK*«fnir  about  iijo.  llie  Arthurian 
legendtipprai  10  have  been  broughl  10  Flanden  by  ume  Flenifb 
coloniiu  in  Wain,  on  tbeir  relum  lo  their  mother-counliy. 
About  1150  a  Biabaniine  Diinatrel  (nnilaied  Waller  Map'i 
loncdsf  in  lac  at  Iht  command  of  hi)  liefe,  Lodewijk  van 
Vcllhem.  The  Caiaain  wu  tnnsbled  by  Pennine  and  Voitterl 
befoti  1160.  while  Ihe  htit  original  Dutch  writer,  Ihe  lamout 
Jakob  van  Maerlint.  occupied  himHtl  about  1 160  with  aeveral 
romuicei  dealing  with  Merlin  and  ihe  Holy  Cnil.  The  cailicil 
ctbiing  Iragoienu  of  the  epic  of  Rrynard  Uu  Fn  were  wtiiien 
in  Lilin  by  Flemish  priais,  and  about  1950  the  Gnt  part  of 
■  very  imporlant  version  in  Dutch  wu  made  by  Willem  the 
Minstrel,  ol  whom  il  a  unlortunite  thai  we  know  no  more  save 
thai  he  wai  the  Irantlslor  ol  a  lost  romance.  Uaiac.  In  bb 
nisling  work  Ihe  author  follows  Piene  de  Sainl-Ckmd,  bul  not 
slavishlyi  and  he  it  the  GtiT  nally  admirable  writer  Ibat  we 
meel  wiib  in  Dulch  literature.  The  tecond  part  wu  added  by 
(DOtber  hand  at  Ihe  end  of  the  14U1  century. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  monkish 
legends  and  the  hymns  to  the  Virgin  Mary  which  were  abundantly 

produced  during  the  13th  century,  and  which,  though 
"^i^^f  destitute  of  all  literary  merit,  were  of  use  as  exercises 
BrateaC     in  the  infancy  of  the  language.    The  first  lyrical  writer 

of  Holland  was  John  I.,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  practised 
the  minnelied  with  success,  but  whose  songs  are  only  known  to 
us  through  a  Swabian  version  of  a  few  of  them.  In  1544  the 
earliest  collection  of  Dutch  folk-songs  saw  the  light,  and  in  this 
volume  one  or  two  romances  of  the  X4th  century  are  preserved, 
of  which  Hei  Docket  in  den  Oosten  is  the  best  known.  Almost  the 
earliest  fragment  of  Dutch  popular  poetry,  but  of  later  time,  is 
an  historical  ballad  describing  the  murder  of  Co«mt  Floris  V. 
in  1296.  A  very  curious  collection  0/  mystical  medieval  hymns 
by  Sister  Hadewych,  a  nun  of  Brabant,  was  first  printed  in  1875 
by  Heremans  and  Ledeganck. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Middle  Dutch  language  had 
placed  itself  at  the  service  of  the  aristocratic  and  monastic 
orders,  .flattering  the  traditions  of  chivalry  and  of  religion,  but 
scarcely  finding  anything  to  say  ta  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
With  the  close  of  the  13th  century  a  change  came  over  the  face 
of  Dutch  literature.  The  Flemish  towns  began  to  prosper  and 
to  assert*  their  commercial  supremacy  over  the  North  Sea. 
Under  such  mild  rulers  as  William  II.  and  Fk>ria  V.,  Dort, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  cities  contrived  to  win  such  privileges  as 
amounted  almost  to  political  independence,  and  with  this  liberty 
there  arose  a  new  sort  of  literary  expression.  The  founder  and 
creator  of  this  original  Dutch  literature  was  Jacob  van  Maerlant 
gfwrtsaf    (9-'')*    ^^  Naluren    Bloeme,   written   about    1263, 

forms  an  epoch  in  Dutch  literature;  it  is  a  collection 
of  moral  and  satirical  addresses  to  all  classes  of  society.  With 
his  Rijmbijbel  (Rhyming  Bible)  he  foreshadowed  the  courage 
and  free-thought  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  not  until  1284 
that  he  began  his  rrutsterpiece,  DeSpieghel  Historiael  (The  Mirror 
of  History),  at  the  command  of  Count  Floris  V.  Of  his  disciples, 
ftfjgiftfr    ^^  °^^^  considerable  in  South  Holland  was  Jan  van 

Boendale  (1280-1365),  known  as  Jan  de  Klerk.  He 
was  bom  in  Brabant,  and  became  clerk  to  the  justices  at  Antwerp 
in  Z310.  He  was  entrusted  with  various  important  missions. 
His  works  are  historical  and  moral  in  character.  In  him  the  last 
trace  of  the  old  ehivalric  and  romantic  element  has  disappeared. 
He  completed  his  famous  rh3rme  chronicle,*  the  BrabarUsche 
Yeesten^  in  1350;  it  contains  the  history  of  Brabant  down  to 
that  date,  and  was  brought  down  to  1440  by  an  anonymous 
later  writer.  For  English  readers  it  is  disappointing  that 
Boendale's  other  great  historical  work  {Van  den  derden  Ede- 
vnertt  canine  van  Ingelant  .  .  .,  ed.  J.  F.  Willems,  Ghent,- 1840), 
an  account  of  Edward  III.  and  his  expedition  to  Flanders  in 
1338,  has  survived  only  in  some  fragments.  The  remainder  of 
Boendale's  Works  are  didactic  poems,  pursuing  still  further  the 
moral  thread  first  taken  up  by  Maerlant,  and  founded  on  medieval 
scholastic  literatiure.  In  Ypres  the  school  of  Maerlant  was 
represented  by  Jan  de  Weert,  a  surgeon,  who  died  in  1362,  and 
H^^,^       who  was  the  author  of  two  remarkable  works  of  moral 

satire  and  exhortation,  the  Nieuwe  Ddclrinael  oj 
Spieghd  der  Sonden,  and  a  Disputacie  van  Rogier  end  van  Janne. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  Giclijs  van  Molhem  wrote  a 
Dutch  version  of  part  of  the  Miserere  of  the  Picard  poet  who 
concealed  his  identity  under  the  name  of  the  recluse  of  Moiliens. 
The  poem  consisted  of  meditations  on  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  man,  and  on  the  sins  of  pride,  envy,  &c.  The  translation, 
completed  later  by  an  author  calling  himself  Heinrec,wa5  critically 
edited  (Groningen,  1893)  by  P.  Leenderta.  In  North  Holland 
a  greater  talent  than  that  of  Weert  or  of  Boendale  was  exhibited 
^n^l^         by  Melis  Stoke,  a  monk  of  Egmond,  who  wrote  the 

biistory  of  the  state  of  Holland  to  the  year  1305;  this 
work,  the  Rijmkroniky  was  printed  in  1591,  and  edited  in  1885 
for  the  Utrecht  Historical  Society;  and  for  its  exactitude  and 
minute  detail  it  has  proved  of  inestimable  service  to  later 
historians. 

With  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century  the  chivalric  spirit  came 
once  more  into  fashion.    A  certain  revival  of  the  forms  of  feudal 


life  made  its  appearance  under  William  III.  and  his  sv 
Knightly  romances  came  once  more  into  vogue,  but  the  new- 
bom  didactic  poetry  contendicd  vigorously  against  the  supremacy 
of  what  was  lyrical  and  epical.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
very  first  the  literary  spirit  in  Holland  began  to  assert  itself 
in  a  homely  and  utilitarian  spirit.  Jan  van  Hedu,  a  Brabanter, 
was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem*  on  the  battle  of 
Woeronc  (r288),  dedicated  to  Princess  Ma^aret  of 
En£^nd,  and  to  him  has  been  attributed  the  still  finer  romance 
of  the  War  oJ  Crimbergen.^  Still  more  thoroughly  aristocratic 
in  feeling  was  Hcin  van  Aken,  a  priest  of  Louvain,  who 
lived  about  1255-1330,  and  who  combined  to  a  very 
curious  extent  the  romantic  and  didactic  elements.  As  early  as 
1 280  he  had  completed  his  translation  '  of  the  Reman  de  ia  rase, 
which  he  must  have  commenced  in  the  lifetime  of  Jean  de  Meung. 
More  renuu-kable  than  any  of  his  translated  works,  however,  is 
his  original  romance,  completed  in  1318,  Heinric  en  iiargride 
van  Limborchf*  upon  which  he  was  at  work  for  twenty-seven 
years.  During  the  Bavarian  period  (1349-1433)  very  little 
original  writing  of  much  value  was  produced  in  Holland.  Buo- 
dewijn  van  der  Loren  wrote  one  excellent  piece  on  the  Maid  of 
Ghent,  in  1389.  Augustijnken  van  Dordt  was  a  peripatetic 
minstrel  of  North  Holland,  who  composed  for  the  sheriff  Ad- 
brecht  and  for  the  count  of  Blois  from  1350  to  1370.  Such  of  his 
verses  as  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are  all^orical  and  moraL 
Willem  van  Hildcgaersberch  (1350-1408)  was  another  northern 
poet,  of  a  more  strictly  poUticaJ  casL  Many  of  his  writing  east 
still  unpublished,  and  are  very  rough  in  style  and  wanting  in 
form.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  an  erotic  poet  of 
considerable  power  arose  in  the  person  of  the  lord 
of  Waddinxsveen  and  Hubrechtsambacht,  Dirk  Potter 
van  der  Loo  (c.  z365-r428),  who  was  secretary  at  the 
court  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  During  an  embassy  in  Rome 
(i4ii-i4r2)  this  eminent  diplomatist  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Boccaccio,  and  commenced  a  vast  poem  00 
the  course  of  love,  Der  Minnen  U>ep^  which  is  a  wonderful  mix- 
ture of  classical  and  Biblical  instances  of  amorous  adventures 
set  in  a  framework  of  didactic  philosophy.  In  Dirk  Potter  the 
last  traces  of  the  chivalric  dement  died  out  of  Dutch  Uteratur^ 
and  left  poetry  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  school  of  Maerlant. 
Many  early  songs,  with  some  of  later  date,  are  preserved  in  a 
LiedekenS'Baeck  printed  by  Jan  Roulans  (Antwerp.  1544). 
The  unique  copy  in  the  Wolfenbtittd  library  was  edited  by 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  in  Harae  Belgicae  (vol.  xi.,  1855). 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  growth  of  prose  literature  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  oldest  pieces  of  Dutch  prose  now  in  existence 
are  charters  of  the  towns  of  Flanders  and  Zealand,  dated  1249, 
1251  and  1254.  A  prose  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
made  about  1300,  and  there  exists  a  Life  of  Jesus  about  the 
same  date.  Of  the  mystical  preachers  whose  rcUgious  writings 
have  reached  us,  the  Brussels  friar,  Jan  van  Ruysbrocc  (1294- 
1381),  is  the  most  important.  But  the  most  interesting  rdks  of 
medieval  Dutch  prose,  as  far  as  the  formation  of  the  language  is 
concerned,  are  the  popular  romances  in  which  the  romantic 
stories  of  the  trouveres  and  minstrels  were  translated  for  the  beoefit 
of  the  unlettered  public  into  simple  language.  As  in  most  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  rdigious  drama  takes  a  prominent 
place  in  every  survey  of  medieval  literature  in  Holland. 
Unfortunately  the  text  of  all  the  earliest  mysteries, 
the  language  of  which  would  have  an  extraordinary  interest  for 
us,  has  been  lost.  We  possess  records  of  dramas  having  been 
played  at  various  places —  Our  Lord*s  Resurrection,  at  the  Hague, 
in  r40o;  Our  Lady  the  Virgin^  at  Amheim,  in  1452;  and  Tfk 
Three  KingSt  at  Ddft,  in  1498.  The  earliest  existing  fragment, 
however,  is  part  of  a  Lin^urg-Maastrickt  Passover  May  *  of  about 
1360.    The  latest  Dutch  mirade  play  was  the  Mystery  e^  the 

*  Edited  by  T.  F.  Willems  (Brussels.  1836). 

*  Edited  by  C.  P.  Semireand  Ph.  Blommaert  (Ghent.  i85»-i8s4). 
>  Edited  by  Dr  E.  Verwijs  (Leiden.  1868). 

« Edited  by  L.  P.  C.  v.  clen  Bergh  (Leiden.  1846-1847). 
^  Edited  by  P.  Leenderu  (Leiden,  i845'i847). 

*  Edited  by  Dr  Jul.  Zacher  in  Haupt^s  Msekrift  fir  <sfrrkr 
Alfertum,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1843).' 
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Holy  SocTMini/,  composed  by  a  certain  Smeken,  at  Breda,  and 
performed  on  St  John's  day,  1500.  Thisplay  was  printed  in  1867, 
With  these  purely  theological  dramas  there  were  acted  mundane 
farces,  performed  outside  the  churches  by  semi-religious 
companies;  these  curious  moralities  were  known  as  "  Abcle- 
spclen  "  and  "  SotternicCn."  In  these  pieces  we  discover  the  first 
traces  of  that  genius  for  low  comedy  which  was  afterwards  to 
take  perfect  form  in  the  dramas  of  Breder6o  and  the  paintings 
of  Tcniers. 

The  theatrical  companies  just  alluded  to,  "  Gesellcn  van  den 
Spele,"  formed  the  gtrm  out  of  which  developed  the  famous 
"Chambers    of    Rhetoric"*   which    united    within 
aafltters   themselves  all  the  literary  movements  that  occupied  the 
Kinutte,    Low  Countries  during  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries. 
The  poets  of  Holland  had  already  discovered  in  late 
mcdicvd  times  the  value  of  gilds  in  promoting  the  arts  and 
industrial  Ivindicrafts.    The  term  "  colleges  de  rh€torique  "  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  about  1440  to  the  courtiers  of 
the  Burgundian  dynasty,  but  the  institutions  themselves  exbted 
long  before.    These  literary  gilds  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  preserved  a 
completely  medieval  character,  even  when  the  influences  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  obliged  them  to  modify  in 
some  degree  their  outward  forms.    They  were  in  almost  all  cases 
absolutely  middle-class  in  tone,  and  opposed  to  aristocratic  ideas 
and  tendencies  in  thought.    Of  these  remarkable  bodies  the 
earliest  were  almost  entirely  engaged  in  preparing  mysteries  and 
miracle-plays'  for  the  populace.    Each  chamber,  and  in  process 
of  time  every  town  in  the  Low  Countries,  possessed  one,  and  took 
as  its  title  some  fanciful  or  heraldic  sign.    At  Diest "  The  Eyes  of 
Christ,"  dated  from  1302,  and  an  earlier  one,  the  "  Lily,"  is 
mentioned.    "  The  Alpha  and  Omega,"  at  Ypres,  was  founded 
about  1398;  that  of  the  "  Violet,"  at  Antwerp,  followed  in  1400; 
the"  Book,"  at  Brussels,  in  1401;  the  "Berberry,"  at  Courtrai, 
in  1437;  the  "  Holy  Ghost,"  at  Bruges,  in  1428;  the  "  Floweret 
Jesse,"  at  Middelburg,  in  1430;  the  "  Oak  Tree,"  at  Vlaardingen, 
in  1433;  and  the  "  Marigold,"  at  Gouda,  in  1437.    The  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  chambers,  that  of  the  "  Eglantine"  at 
Amsterdam,  with  its  motto  In  Liefde  Bloeyetide  (Blossoming  in 
Love) ,  was  not  instituted  until  1496.    Among  the  most  influential 
chambers  not  above  mentioned  should  be  included  the  "  Foun- 
tain "  at  Dort,  the  "  Com  Flower  "  at  the  Hague,  the  "  White 
Colunobine  "  at  Leiden,  the  "  Blue  Columbine  "  at  Rotterdam, 
the  "  Red  Rose  "  at  Schiedam,  the  "  ThisUe "  at  Zicrikzce, 
"  Jesus  with  the  Balsam  "  at  Ghent,  and  the  "  Garland  of  Mary  " 
at  Bnisscls.    And  not  in  these  important  places  only,  but  in 
almost  every  little  town,  the  rhetoricians  exerted  their  influence, 
mainly  in  what  we  may  call  a  social  direction.    Their  wealth  was 
in  most  cases  considerable,  and  it  very  soon  became  evident  that 
no  festival  or  procession  could  take  place  in  a  town  unless  the 
"  KAmer  "  patroniaed  it.    Tovrards  the  end  of  the  zsth  century 
the  Ghent  chamber  of  "Jesus  with  the  BaUam  "  began  to 
cxerdse  a  sovereign  power  over  the  other  Flemish  chambers, 
which  was  emulated  later  on  in  Holland  by  the  "  Eglantine  "  at 
Amsterdam.    But  this  ofiicial  recognition  proved  of  no  conse- 
quence in  literature,  and  it  was  not  in  Ghent,  but  in  Antwerp, 
that  intdlectual  life  first  began  to  stir.    In  Holland  the  burghers 
only  formed  the  chambers,  while  in  Flanders  the  representatives 
of  the  noble  families  were  honorary  members,  and  assisted  with 
their  moniy  at  the  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  or  political 
pageants.    Their  pompous  landjuwcdcn,  or  tournaments  of 
rhetoric,  at  which  rich  prizes  were  contended  for,  were  the  great 
occasions^upon  which  the  members  of  the  chambers  distinguished 
themselves.    Between  1426  and  1620  at  least  66  of  these  festivals 
were  held.    There  was  a  specially  splendid  landjuwed  at  Antwerp 
in  1496,  in  which  28  chambers  took  part,  but  the  gayest  of  all  was 
that  celebrated  at  Antwerp  on  the  3rd  of  August  1561.    To  this 
the  "  Book  "  at  Brussels  sent  340  mcpibers,  all  on  horseback,  and 
dad  in  crimson  mantles.    The  town  of  Antwerp  gave  a  ton  of 
gold  to  be  given  in  prizes,  which  were  shared  among  1893 

-  >  See  Schotel.  Cetckiediuis  der  Red€rijktrs  in  Ntderhnd  (1862- 
1864.  Amsterdanii 


rhetoricians.  This  was  the  zenith  of  the  splendour  of  the 
"  Kamers  van  Rhetorica,"  and  after  this  time  they  soon  fdl  into 
disfavour.  We  can  trace  the  progress  of  literary  composition 
under  the  chambers,  although  none  of  their  official  productions 
has  descended  to  us.  Their  dramatic  pieces  were  certainly  of 
a  didactic  cast,  with  a  strong  farcical  flavour,  and  continued  the 
tradition  of  Maerlant  and  hb  school.;  They  very  rarely  dealt 
with  historical  or  even  Biblical  personages,  but  entirely  with 
allegorical  and  moral  abstractions,  until  the  age  of  humanism 
introduced  upon  the  stage  the  names  without  much  of  the  spirit 
of  mythology.  Of  the  pure  farces  of  the  rhetorical  chambers  we 
can  speak  with  still  more  confidence,  for  some  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  among  the  authors  famed  for  their  skill  in  this 
sort  of  voting  are  named  Coraelis  Everaert  of  Bruges  and 
Laurens  Janssen  of  Haariem.  The  material  of  these  farces  is 
extremely  raw,  consisting  of  rough  jests  at  the  expense  of  priests 
and  foolish  husbands,  silly  old  men  and  their  light  wives. 
Laurens  Janssen  is  also  deserving  of  remembrance  for  a  satire 
against  the  clergy,  written  in  2583.  The  chambers  also  en- 
couraged the  composition  of  songs,  but  with  very  little  success; 
they  produced  no  lyrical  genius  more  considerable  than  Matthijs 
die  Casteleyn  (1488-1550),  the  founder  of  the  Flemish  chamber  of 
"  Pax  Vobiscum  "  at  Oudenarde,  and  author  of  De  Conste  van 
Rhetorijcken  (Ghent,  1573),  a  personage  whose  influence  as  a 
fashioner  of  language  would  have  been  more  healthy  if  his 
astounding  metrical  feats  and  harlequin  tows  de  force  had  not 
been  performed  in  a  dialect  debased  with  all  the  worst  bastard 
phrases  of  the  Burgundian  period. 

In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  a  group  of  rhetoricians  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders  attempted  to  put  a  little  new  life  into  the 
stereotyped  forms  of  the  preceding  age  by  introducing  .j. 
in  original  composition  the  new-found  branches  of 
Latin  and  Greek -poetry.  The  leader  of  these  men  was  Jean 
Baptista  Houwaert*  (i533-x599)>  a  personage  of  considerable 
political  influence  in  his  generation.  Houwaert  held  the  title  of 
"  Counsellor  and  Master  in  Ordinary  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Brabant";  he. played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
revolution  of  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain;  and  when  the 
prince  of  Orange  entered  Brussels  victoriously  (Sept  23rd,  1577), 
Houwaert  met  him  in  pomp  at  the  head  of  the  two  chambers  of 
rhetoric— the  "  Book  "  and  the  "  Garland  of  Mary.-"  He  did  not 
remain  faithful  to  his  convictions,  for  he  composed  in  1593  a  poem 
in  honour  of  the  cardinal-archduke  Ernestof  Austria,  the  governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  considered  himself  a  devout 
disciple  of.Matthijs  de  Casteleyn,  but  his  great  characteristic  was 
his  unbounded  love  of  classical  and  mythological  fancy.  His 
didactic  poems  are  composed  in  a  wonderfully  rococo  style,  and 
swarm  with  misplaced  Latinilles.  In  his  bastard  Burgundian 
tongue  he  boasted  of  having  "poCtelijck  gdnventeert  ende 
rhetorijckelijck  ghecomponeert  "ior  the  Brussels  chamber  such 
dramas  as  Aeneas  and  Dido,  Mars  and  Venus,  Narcissus  and 
Echo,  or  Leander  and  Hertt—  named  together  the  Commerce  oj 
Amorosily  (1583).  But  of  all  his  writings,  Pegasides  Pieyn 
(Antwerp,  1582-1583),  or  the  Palace  of  Maidens,  is  the  most 
remarkable;  this  is  a  didactic  poem  in  sixteen  books,  dedicated 
to  a  discussion  of  the  variety  of  earthly  love.  Houwaert's 
contemporaries  nicknamed  him  "  the  Homer  of  Brabant "; 
later  criticism  has  preferred  to  see  in  him  an  important  link  in 
that  chain. of  homely  didactic  Dutch  which  ends  in  Cats.  His 
writings  are  composed  in  a  Burgundian  so  base  that  they  hardly 
belong  to  Flemish  literature  at  all.  Into  the  same  miserable 
dialect  Cornells  van  Ghistele  of  Antwerp  translated,  between 
1555  and  1583,  parts  of  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  while 
the  painter  Karel  van  Mandcr  (1547-1609)  put  a  French  version 
of  the  Itiad  and  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  into  an  equally  ill-fitting 
Flemish  dress.  In  no  country  of  Europe  did  the  humanism  of  the 
i6th  century  at  first  affect  the  national  literature  so  slightly  or  to 
so  little  purpose. 

The  stir  and  revival  of  intellectual. life  that  arrived  with  the 
Reformation  found  its  first  expression  in  the  compo^tion  of 

*  For  Houwaert.  sec  a  study  by  K.  F.  Sullaert  in  the  Nederlandsck 
Uuieum  (1885). 
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Psalms.  The  earliest  printed  collection  appeared  at  Antwerp  in 
1540,  under  the.  title  of  StnUer-Liedekens,  and  was  dedicated  to 
A  Dutch  nobleman,  Willem  van  Zuylen  van  Nieuvclt, 
ftebna  ^^  whose  name  it  is  usually  known.  This  collection, 
kymma.  however,  was  made  before  the  Refonnation  in  Hol- 
land really  set  in.  For  the  Protestant  congregations 
Jan  Uteiihove  printed  a  volume  of  Psalms  in  London  in  1566; 
Lucas  de  Heere  (1534-1585),  and  immediately  after  him,  with 
much  greater  success,  Pelrus  Dathecn' (1531-1590),  translated 
the  hymns  of  Clement  Marot.  For  printing  this  last  vcriume, 
in  1567,  Herman  Schinkel  of  Delft  was  burned  to  death  in  1568. 
Datheen  was  not  a  rhetorician,  but  a  person  of  hiunble  origin, 
who  wrote  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  his  hymns  spread  far  and 
wide  among  the  people.  Until  1773  they  were  in  constant  use 
in  the  state  chiurch  of  Holland.  But  the  great  events  of  the 
period  of  reformation  are  not  marked  by  psalms  only  in  Dutch 
literature.  Two  collections  of  hymns  and  lyrical  pieces,  printed 
in  1562  and  1569,  perpetuate  the*  fervour  and  despair  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Similar  utterances  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants  were  published  at  Haarlem  and  Leeu- 
warden,  at  Ghent  and  at  Bruges.  Very  diCTcrcnt  iu  tone  were 
the  battle-songs  of  liberty  and  triumph  sung  a  genera- 
tion later  by  the  victorious  Reformers,  the  "  Geuzen  " 
or  "  Gueuz  "  {q.v.).  The  famous  song-book  of  1588,  the 
Ceusen  Lieden  Boecxken,  was  full  of  ardent  and  heroic  sentiment, 
expressed  often  in  marvellously  brilliant  phrases.  In  this 
collection  appeared  for  the  first  time  such  classical  snatches  of 
Dutch  song  as  the  Ballad  of  Heiligerlee,  the  Ballad  of  Egmond 
and  Horn,  and  the  song  of  the  Storm  of  Leiden.  The 
political  ballads,  with  their  ridicule  of  the  Spanish  leaders, 
form  a  section  of  the  Boecxken  which  has  proved  of  inestim- 
able value  to  historians.  All  these  lyrics,  however,  whether 
of  victory  or  of  martyrdom,  are  still  very  rough  in  form  and 
language. 

The  first  writer  who  used  the  Dutch  tongue  with  grace  and 
precision  of  style  was  a  woman  and  a  professed  opponent  of 
Lutheranism  and  reformed  thought  Modern  Dutch 
literature  practically  begins  with  Anna  Bijns  (c.  1494- 
Z575)*  Against  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  psalm- 
makers  of  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century  she  stands  out  in 
relief  as  the^one  poet  of  real  genius.  The  language,  oscillating 
before  her  time  between  French  and  German,  formless,  corrupt 
and  invertebrate,  took  shape  and  comeliness,  which  none  of  the 
male  pedants  could  give  it,  from  the  impassioned  hands  of  a 
woman.  Anna  Bijns,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1494,  was  a  schoolmistress  at  that  city  in  her  middle 
life,,  and  in  old  age  she  still  "  instructed  youth  in  the  Catholic 
religion."  She  died  on  the  loth  of  April  1575.  Hendrik 
Peppinck,  a  Franciscan,  who  edited  her  third  volume  of  poems 
when  she  was  an  old  woman  in  1567,  speaks  of  her  as  "  a  maiden 
small  of  descent,  but  great  of  understanding,  and  godly  of  life." 
Her  first  known  volume  bears  the  date  1528,  and  displays  her 
as  already  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  religion.  We  gather 
from  all  this  that  she  was  a  lay  nun,  and  she  certainly  occupied 
a  position  of  great  honour  and  influence  at  Antwerp.  She  was 
named  "  the  Sappho  of  Brabant "  and  the  "  Princess  of  all 
Rhetoricians."  She  bent  the  powerful  weapon  of  her  verse 
against  the  faith  and  character  of  Luther.  In  her  volume  of 
1528  the  Lutherans- are  scarcely  mentioned;  in  that  of  1538 
every  page  is  occupied  with  invectives  against  them;  while 
the  third  volume  of  1567  is  the  voice  of  one  from  whom  her  age 
has;  passed.  All  the  poems  of  Anna  Bijns  which  we  possess  are 
called  refereinen  or  refrains.'  Her  mastery  over  verse-form 
was  extremely  remarkable,  and  these  refrains  are  really  modified 
chants-royal.  The  writings  of  Anna  Bijns  offer  many  points  of 
interest  to  the  philologist..  In  her  the  period  of  Middle  Dutch 
closes,  and  the  modern  Dutch  begins..  In  a  few  grammatical 
peculiarities — such  as  the  formation  of  the  genitive  by  some 
verbs  which  now  govern  the  accusative,  and  the  use  of  ghe 
before  the  infinitive — her  language  still  belongs  to  Middle 
Dutch;  but  these  exceptions  arc  rare,  and  she  really  initiated 
>  Ed.  D.r  W.  L.  v^  Helten  (1875). 
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that  modern  speech  which  Filips  van  Mamix  adopted  and  made 
classical  in  the  next  generation. 

In  Filips  van  Mamix,  lord  of  St  Aldcgonde  (1538-159$).  a 
much  greater  personage  came  forward  in  the  ranks  of  b'berty  and 
reform*    He  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1 538,  and  began  Ufe    ^     , 
as  a  disdple  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  the  sdbools  of  Geneva.  ** 

It  was  as  a  defender  of  the  Dutch  ia>noclasts  that  he  first  appeared 
in  print,  with  his  tract  on  Tke  Images  thrown  dawn  m  HoUaid 
in  August  J 566.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  io 
the  war  of  Dutch  independence,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  priooc 
of  Orange,  and  the  author  of  the  glorious  IVilkdmustied.  It  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1568  that  Marnix  composed  this,  the  national 
hymn  of  Dutch  liberty  and  Protestantism.  In  1569  he  omd- 
plctcd  a  no  less  important  and  celebrated  prose  work»  ibc 
Biencorf  or  Beehive  of  the  Romish  Ch  urch.  In  this  satire  he  was 
inspired  in  a  great  measure  by  Rabelais,  of  whom  be  was  aa 
intelligent  disciple.  It  is  written  in  prose  that  may  be  said  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Holland.  Ovn- 
whelmed  with,  the  press  of  pubUc  business,  Marnix  wrote  litik 
more  until  in  1580  he- published  his  Psalms  of  Datid  nniy 
translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue,  He  occulted  the  Ust  yeais 
of  his  life  in  preparing  a  Dutch  venion  of  the  Bible,  translated 
direct  from  the  original.  At  his  death  only  (jencsb  was  fouod 
completely  revised;  but  in  16x9  the  synod  of  Dort  placed  Ux 
unfinished  work  in  the  hands  of  four  divines,  who  completed  it. 

In  Dirck  Volckertsen  Coornhert'  (i  522-1 590)  Holland 
for  the  first  time  produced  a  writer  at  once  eager  to  compose 
in  his  native  tongue  and  to  employ  the  weapons  of  - 
humanism.  Coornhert  was  a  typical  burgher  of  North 
Holland,  equally  interested  in  the  progress  of  national  emancipa- 
tion and  in  the  development  of  national  literature.  He  was  a 
native  of  Amsterdam,  but  he  did  lK>t  take  part  in  the  labours  of 
the  old  chamber  of  the  Eglantine,  but  quite  early  in  Ufe  proceeded 
to  Haarlem,  and  was  notary,  secretary  and  finally  pensioDaiy 
of  the  town.  In  1566  he  was  imprisoned  for  hfs  support  of  the 
Reformers,  and  in  1572  he  became  secretary  to  the  states  of 
Holland.  He  practised  the  art  of  etching,  and  spent  all  hs 
spare  time  in  the  pursuit  of  classical  learning.  He  was  ocariy 
forty  years  of  age  before  he  made  any  practical  use  of  hb  attain- 
ments. In  156 1  he  printed  his  translation  of  the  De  ofidis  of 
Cicero,  and  in  156a  of  the  De  beneficiis  of  Seneca.  In  these 
volumes  he  opposed  with  no  less  zeal  than  Mamix  had  dose 
the  bastard  forms  still  employed  in  prose  by  the  rhetoridaiis  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  During  the  next  decade  he  occufaed 
himself  chiefly  with  -plays  and  poems,  conceived  and  ezprcsed 
with  far  less  freedom  than  his  prose,  and  more  in  the  appto\cd 
conventional  fashion  of  the  rhetoricians;  he  collected  his  pocsos 
in  1575.  The  next  ten  years  he  occupied  in  polemical  writing. 
from  the  evangelical  point  of  view,  against  the  Calvintsts.  Is 
1585  he  translated  Boethius,  and  then  gave  his  foil  attention 
to  bis  original  masterpiece,  the  Zedekunst  (1586),  or  Art  of 
Ethics,  a  philosophical  treatise  in  prose,  in  whidi  he  studied  to 
adapt  the  Dutch  tongue  to  thegracc  and  simplicity  of  Montaiscc's 
French.  '  Hia  hiunanism  unites  the  Bible,  Plutarch  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  one  grand  system  of  ethics,  and  is  expressed  in  a 
style  nnnarkable'for  bri^tness  and  ptirity.  He  died  at  Gouda 
on  the  29th  of  October  1590;  his  works,  in  three  eDocmoia 
folio  volumes,  were  first  collected  in  1630. ' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  txansition,  Ara&terdas 
became  the  centre  of  all  literary  enterprise  in  Holland.  In  15S5 
two  of  the  most  important  chamb^s  of  rhetoric  in  Amstti* 
Flanders,  the  "  White  Lavender ""  and  the  "  Hg  *am  sto 
Tree,"  took  flight  from  the  south,  and  settled  thcm- 
selva  in  Amsterdam  by  the  side  of  the  "  Eglantine." 
The  last-named  institution  had-  already  observed  tlie 
tendency  of  the  age,  and  was  prepared  to  encourage  intcUectual 
reform  of  every  kind,  and  its- influence  spread  through  Holland 
and  Zealand.  In  Flanders,  meanwhile,  crushed  under  tbe  yt^ 
of  Parma,  literature  and  native  thought  absolutely  czptred 
From  this  time  forward,  and  until  the  emancipatioa  <rf  the 

*  For  Coornhert  aee  alao  J.  ten -Brink.  £>.  V.  Coornkwt 
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southern  pfovinces,  the  domain  of  our  inquiiy  k  confined  to  the 
district  north  of  the  Scheldt. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  Eghntxne  at  Amsterdam  two  men 
took  a  veiy  prominent  place,  more  by  their  intelligence  and 
modem  q>irit  than  by  their  original  genius.  Hcndrick 
Laurenssen  Spieghel  (1549-16x3)  was  a  humanist 
of  a  type  more  advanced  and  less  polemical  than  Coorohert. 
He  wrote  a  charming  poem  in  praise  of  danring;  but  his  chief 
contributions  to  literature  were  his  Tweespraeck  van  de  neder- 
duylscke  teUerkunst,  a  phiblogical  exhortation,  in  the  manner  of 
Joachim  du  Bellay^s  famous  tract,  urging  the  Dutch  nation  to 
purify  and  enrich  its  tongue  at  the  fountains  of  antiquity,  and  a 
didactic  epic,  entitled  Hertspieg^  (16x4)/  lAikh  has  been  greatly 
praised,  but  which  is  now  much  more  antiquated  in  style  and 
more  difficult  to  enjoy  than  Coomhert's  prose  of  a  similar 
tendency.  That  Spinel  was  a  Catholic  prevented  him  perhaps 
from  exercising  as  much  public  influence  as  he  exercised  privately 
among  his  younger  friends.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  man 
who,  in  x6x4,  fint  collected  Spieghel's  writings,  and  published 
them  in  a  volume  with  his  own  venes.  Rocmcr  Pietersscn 
Visscher*  (x547-x62o)  proceeded  a  step  further  than 
Spieghel  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters.  He  was 
deeply  tinged  with  a  q>irit  of  classical  learning  that 
was  much  more  genuine  and  nearer  to  the  true  antique  than 
any  that  had  previously  been  known  in  Holland.  His  own  dis- 
dples  calle(t  him  the  Dutch  Martial,  but  he  was  at  best  little 
more  than  an  amateur  in  poetxy,  although  an  amateur  whose 
function  it  was  to  pexceive  and  encourage  the  genius  of  pro- 
fessional writezB.  Roemer  Visscher  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the 
new  Renaissance  literature,  himself  practising  the  faded  arts  of 
the  rhetoricians,  but  pointing  by  his  counsel  and  his  conversation 
to  the  naturalism  of  the  great  period. 

It  was  in  the  salon  at  Amsterdam  which  the  beautiful  dau^ters 
of  Roemer  Visscher  formed  around  their  father  and  themselves 
that  the  new  school  began  to  take  form.  The  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces,  with  Amsterdam  at  its  head, 
had  suddenly  risen  to  the  first  rank  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  so  much  new  emotion 
and  brilliant  ambition  that  the  country  no  less  suddenly  asserted 
itself  in  a  great  school  of  painting  and  poetry.  The  intellect  of 
the  whole  Low  G>untries  was  concentrated  in  Holland  and 
Zealand,  while  the  six  great  universities,  Leiden,  Groningen, 
Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  Harderwijk  and  Franeker,  were  enriched 
by  a  flock  of  learned  exiles  from  Flanders  and  Brabant.  It  had 
occurred,  however,  to  Roemer  Visscher  only  that  the  path  of 
literary  honour  lay,  not  along  the  utilitarian  road  cut  out  by 
Maerlant  and  Boendale,  but  in  the  study  of  beauty  and  antiquity. 
In  this  he  was  curiously  aided  by  the  school  of  ripe  and  enthusi- 
astic scholars  who  began  to  flourish  at  Leiden,  such  as  Drusius, 
Vossius  and  Hugo  Grotius,  who  themselves  wrote  little  in  Dutch, 
but  who  chastened  the  style  of  the  rising  generation  by  insisting 
on  a  pure  and  liberal  Latinity.  Out  of  that  generation  arose 
the  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of  Holland — Vondel,  Hoof  t, 
Cats,  Huygens— in  whose  hands  the  language,  so  long  left 
barbarous  and  neglected,  took  at  once  its  bluest  finish  and 
mek>dy.  By  the  side  of  this  serious  and  aesthetic  growth  there 
is  to  be  noticed  a  quickening  of  the  broad  and  farcical  humour 
which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  nation  from  its 
commencement.  For  fifty  yean,  and  these  the  most  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  Holland,  these  two  streams  of  influence,  one 
towards  beauty  and  melody,  the  other  towards  lively  comedy, 
ran  side  by  side,  often  in  the  same  channel,  and  producing  a  rich 
harvest  of  great  works.  It  was  in  the  house  of  the  daughters  of 
Roemer  Visscher  that  the  tragedies  of  Vondel  and  the  comedies  of 
Brcdero,  the  farces  of  Coster  and  the  odes  of  Huygens,  alike 
found  their  first  admircn  and  their  best  critics. 

Of  the  famous  daughters  of  Roemer,  two  cultivated  literature 
with  marked  success.    Anna  (ZS84-X651)  was  the  author  of 

>  The  best  edition  is  by  P.  Vlaming  f  Amsterdam.  1733). 

*  On  ^^ascher  and  his  daughters  Me  N.  Beets.  At  de  gtdickUn  van 
Anna  Raemtrt  Visscher  (i8£i),  and  £.  Cone.  Studies  in  the  Literature 
rf  /forlkeru  Europe  (i879)> 


a  descriptive  and  didactic  poem,  De  Roemster  van  den  Aemstel 
(Hie  Glory  of  the  Aemstel),  and  of  various  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings ;Tes8dschade  (X594-1649)  wrote  some  lyrics  which 
still  place  her  at  the  head  of  the  female  poets  of 
Holland,  and  she  translated  the  great  poem  of  Tasso. 
They  were  women  of  universal  accomplishment, 
graceful  manners  and  singular  beauty;  and  their  company 
attracted  to  the  house  of  Roemer  Vissdier  all  the  most  gifted 
youths  of  the  time,  several  of  whom  were  suitors,  but  in  vain,  for 
the  hand  of  Aima  or  of  Tesselschade. 

Of  this  Amsterdam  school,  the  first  to  emerge  into  public  notice 
was  Pieter  Comelissen  Hooft  (X58X-Z647).  His  AekiUes  and 
Polyxena  (1598)  displayed  a  precocious  ease  in  the  use  j^^^^ 
of  ihetorical  artifices  oif  style.  In  his  pastoral  drama 
of  Granida  (1605)  he  proved  himself  a  pupil  of  Guarinl  In 
tragedy  he  produced  Baeto  and  Geraad  van  Vetsen;  in  history 
he  published  in  x636  his  Life  of  Henry  the  Great,  while  from  1638 
to  x643  he  was  engaged  upon  his  master-work,  the  History  of 
Holland.  Hooft  desired  to  be  a  severe  purist  in  style,  and  to  a 
great  extent  he  succeeded,  but,  like  most  of  the  writezs  of  his 
age,  he  permitted  himself  too  many  Latinisms.  In  his  poetry, 
especially  in  the  lyrical  and  pastoral  verse  of  his  youth,  he  is  full 
of  Italian  reminiscences  both  of  style  and  matter;  in  his  noble 
prose  work  he  has  set  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Tacitus.  Motley 
has  spoken  of  Hooft  as  one  of  the  greatest  historians,  not  merely 
of  Holland,  but  of  Europe.  His  influence  in  purifyizig  the 
language  of  his  country,  and  in  enlarging  its  sphere  of  ei^rience, 
can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Very  different  from  the  long  and  prosperous  career  of  Hooft 
was  the  brief,  painful  life  of  the  greatest  comic  dramatist 
that  Holland  has  produced.  Gerbrand  Adriaanssen  *  -  . 
Bredero*  (x  585-16x8),  the  son  of  an  Amsterdam 
shoemaker,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  March  1585.  He  knew  no 
Latin;  he  had  no  taste  for  humanism;  he  was  a  simple  growth 
of  the  rich  humour  of  the  people.  He  entered  the  workshop  of 
the  painter  Francisco  Badens,  but  accomplished  little  in  art. 
His  life  was  embittered  by  a  hopeless  love  for  Tesselschade,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  dramas,  and  whose  beauty  he  celebrated 
in  a  whole  cycle  of  tove  songs.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of  drama 
were  at  first  a  mere  development  of  the  medieval "  Abelespelen." 
The  "  Oude  Kamroer,"  one  of  the  chamben  of  rhetoric,  furnished 
an  opening  for  his  dramatic  powers.  He  commenced  by  drama  tid- 
ing the  romance  of  Roderick  and  AlphonsuSf  in  x6xx,  and  Criane 
in  x6x3,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  struck  out  a  new  and  more 
characteristic  path  in  his  Farce  of  the  Cow.  From  this  time 
until  his  death  he  continued  to  pour  out  comedies,  farces  and 
romantic  dramas,  in  all  of  "which  he  displayed  a  coarse,  rough 
genius  not  unlike  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  whose  immediate  contem- 
porary he  was.  His  hit  and  best  piece  was  JerolimOf  the  Spanish 
Brabanter,  a  satire  upon  the  exiles  from  the  south  who  filled  the 
halls  of  the  Amsterdam  chamben  of  rhetoric  with  their  pompous 
speeches  and  preposterous  Burgundian  phraseology.  The  piece 
nfcas  based  on  a  Dutch  version  (Delft,  X609)  of  an  early  Spanish 
picaresque  romance,  La  Vida  de  LatarMo  de  Tormes  (Burgos, 
X55<).  Bredero  was  closely  allied  in  genius  to  the  dramatists  of 
the  Shakespearian  age,  but  he  founded  no  school,  and  stands 
almost  as  a  solitary  figure  in  the  literature  of  Holland.  He 
died  on  the  23rd  of  August  x6i8.  Theodore  Rodenburg  (d.  1644), 
ridiculed  by  Bredero  for  his  pretentiousness,  had  a  wider  know- 
ledge of  contemporary  foreign  literature  than  the  other  drama- 
tists. He  adapted  some  of  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega,  which 
he  had  witnessed  at  Madrid,  into  Dutch,  and  in  16x8  he  adapted 
Cyril  Toumeur*s  Revenger*s  Tragedy. 

The  only  individual  at  all  clearly  connected  with  Bredero  in 
talent  was  Dr  Samuel  Coster,*  who  was  bom  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  i6th  of  September  x 579.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leiden, 
and  practised  at  Amsterdam.    He  is  chiefly  remembered  for 

■See  J.  ten  Brink.  G.  A.  Brrderoo  (Utrecht,  1859;  3rd  ed.  1887- 
1888):  also  J.  H.  W.  Unger.  Brederoo,  eiue  Bibltographie  (1884). 
His  works  wers  edited  (3  vols.,  1885-1890)  by  J.  ten  Brink  and 
others. 

<See  R.  A.  Kollewijn's  edition  of  Samuel  Coster's  Werhem 
(1883). 
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having  been  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  growing  dissen- 
sion in  the  body  of  the  old  chamber  of  the  Eglantine  to  form  a 
f^^ff,^  new  institution..  In  1617  Coster  founded  what  he 
called  the ''  Fiist  Dutch  Academy."  This  was  in  fact 
E  theatre,  where,  for  the  first  time,  dramas  could  be  publicly 
acted  under  the  patronage  of  no  chamber  of  rhetoric.  Coster 
himself  had  come  before  the  world  in  161 2  with  his  farce  of 
Teuwis  the  Boor,  based  on  a  folk-song  in  Jan  Roulans's  Liedekens 
Boeckh,  and  he  continued  this  order  of  composition  in  direct 
cmulatk)n  of  Bredero,  but  with  less  talent.  In  1615  he  began 
a.series  of  "  blood-and-thunder  "  tragedies  with  his  horrible  Itys, 
and  he  continued  this  coarse  style  of  tragic  writing  for  sevml 
years.  He  survived  at  least  until  after  1648  as  a  supreme 
authority  in  Amsterdam  upon  ail  dramatic  matters. 

The  first  work  of  the  greatest  of  all  Dutch  writers,  Joost  van 
den  Vondcl  (1587-1679),  was  Hei  Pascha  (1612),.  a  tragedy  or 
Vijiiil  t^gi-comedy  on  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
writtien,  like  all  his  succeeding  dramas,  on  the 
recognized  Dutch  plan^  in  alexandrines,  in  five  acts,  and  with 
choral  interludes  between  the  acts.  There  is  comparatively  little 
promise  in  Hel  Pascha,  It  was  much  inferior  dramatically  to  the 
plays  just  being  produced  by  Bredero,  and  metrically  to  the 
clear  and  eloquent  tragedies  and  pastorals  of  Hooft;  but  it 
secured  the  young  poet  a  position  inferior  only  to  theirs.  Yet 
for  a  number  of  years  he  made  no  attempt  to  emphasize  the 
impression  he  had  produced  on  the  public,  but  contented  himself 
during  the  years  that  are  the  most  fcrtUe  in  a  poet's  life  with 
transiting  and  imitating  portions  of  du  Bartas's  popular  epic. 
The  short  and  brilliant  life  of  Bredero,  his  immediate  contem- 
porary and  greatest  rival,  burned  itself  out  in  a  succession  of 
dramatic  victories,  and  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  death. 
of  that  great  poet  that  Vondel.  appeared  before  the  public  with 
a  second  tragedy,  the  Jerusalem  laid' Desolate,  Five  years  later, 
in  1625,  he  published  what  seemed  an  innocent  study  from  the 
antique,  his  tragedy  of  Palamedei,  or  Murdered  Innocence.,  All 
Amsterdam  discovered,  with  smothered  delight,  that  under  the 
name  of  the  hero'  was  thinly  concealed  the  figure  of  Bameveldt, 
whose  execution  in  x6i8  had  been  a  triumph  of  the  hated 
Calvinists.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  the  obscure  Vondel 
became  in  a  week  the  most  famous  writer  in  Holland.  For  the 
next  twelve  years,  and  till  the  accessbn  of  Prince  Frederick 
Henry,  Vondel  had  to  maintain  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  the  "Saints of  Dort."  This  was  the  period  of  his  most 
resolute  and  stinging  satires;  Cats  took  iip  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  the  counter-Remonstrants,,  and  there  raged  a  war  of 
pamphlets  in  verse.  A  purely  fortuitous  circumstance  led  to  the 
next  great  triumph  in  Vondcl's  slowly  developing  career.  The 
.Dutch  Academy,  founded  in  161 7  almost  wholly  as  a  dmmatic 
gild,  had  become  so  inadequately  provided  wiUi  stage  accom- 
modation that  in  1638,  having  coalesced  with  the  two  chambers 
of  the  "  Eglantine  "  and  the  "  White  Lavender,"  it  ventured  on 
the  erection  of  a  large  public  theatre,  the  first  in  Amsterdam. 
Vondel,  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  day,  was  invited  to  write 
a  piece  for  the  first  night;  on  the  3rd  of  January  1638  the 
theatre  was  opened  with  the  performance  of  a  new  tragedy  out 
of  early  Dutch  history,  the  famous  Gysbreghtvau  AemsUl.  The 
next  ten  years  were  rich  in  dramatic  work  from  Vondel's  hand; 
he  supplied  the  theatre'  with  heroic  Scriptural  pieces,  of  which 
the  general  reader  will  obtain  the  best  idea  if  we  point  to  the 
Athcdie  of  Racine.  In  1654,  having  already  attained  an  age 
at  which  poetical  producti&n  b  usually  discontinued  by  the 
most  energetic  of  poets,  he  brought  out  the  most  exalted  and 
sublime  of  all  his  works,  the  tragedy  of  Lucifer.  Very  late  in 
life,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  financial  ruin  fell  on  the  aged 
poet,  and  from  1658  to  1668 — that  is,  from  his  seventieth  to 
his  eightieth  year— this  venerable  and  illustrious*  person,  the 
main  literary  glory  of  Holland  through  her  whole  history,  was 
forced  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  common  clerk  in  a  bank,  miserably 
paid,  and  accused  of  wasting  his  masters'  time  by  the  writing 
of  verses.  The  <:ity  released  him  at  last  from  Uiis  wretched 
bondage  by  a  pension,  and  the  wonderful  old  man  went  on 
writing  odes  and  tragedies  almost  to  his  ninetieth  year.    He  died 


at  last  in  1679,  of  no  disease,  having  outlived  aU  his  content 
poraries  and  almost  all  his  friends,  but  calm,  sane  and 'good- 
humoured  to  the  last,  serenely  conscious  of  the  legacy  he  left 
to  a  not  too  grateful  country.  Vondel^  is  the  typical  example 
of  Dutch  intelligence  and  imagination  at  their  highest  develop^ 
ment.  Not  merely  is  he  to  Holland  all  that  Camoens  is  to 
Portugal  and  Mickiewicz  to  Poland,  but  he  stands  on  a  levd 
with  these  men  in  the  positive  value  of  his  writings. 

Lyrical  art  was  represented  on  its  more  ^Mntaoeoos  side 
by  the  songs  and  ballads  of  Jan  Janssen  Starter  (b.  1594),  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  who  was  brought  to  Amsterdam 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  Very  early  in  Hfe  he  was  made 
a  xnember  of  the  "  Eglantine,"  and  he  worked  beside  Bredero 
for  two  years;  but  in  1614  he  wandered  away  to  Lecuwarden, 
m  Friesland,  where  he  founded  a  literary  gild,  and  brought  out, 
in  161 8,  his  plays  Timbre  de  Cardone,  Penicie  tan  Messiste,  the 
subject  of  which  Is  identical  with  that  of  Shake^)earc's  Muck 
Ado  aboui  Nothing,  and  Daratda.  But  his  great  contributkm 
to  literature  was  his  exquisite  collection  of  lyrics,  entitled  the 
Priesche  Lusthof,  or  Frisian  Plcasance  (1621).  He  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  but  after  1625  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  and  be  is 
believed  to  have  died  as  a  soldier  In  Germany.  The  songs  d 
Starter  are  in  close  relation  to  the  lyrics  of  the  English  Eliza- 
bethans, and  have  the  same  exquisite  simplicity  and  audacity 
of  style. 

While  the  genius  of  Holland  clustered  around  the  drde  of 
Amsterdam,  a  school  of  scarcely  less  brilliance  arose  in  Middcl- 
burg,  the  capital  of  Zealand.  The  ruling  q>irit  of 
this  school  was  the  famous  Jakob  Cats  (i577>i66o). 
In  this  .voluminous  writer,  to  Whom  modem  criticism  almost 
denies  the  name  of  poet,  the  genuine  Dutch  habit  of  thought, 
the  utilitarian  and  didactic  spirit  which  we  have  already  olnenrcd 
in  Houwaert  and  in  Boendale,  reached  its  zenith  of  fluency  and 
popularity.  During  early  middle  life  he  produced  the  most 
important  t>f  his  writings,  his  pastoral  of  Calatkea,  and  his 
didactic  poems,  the  Mdechdenplichi  and  the  ^fUne-  en  Miitmt' 
Beelden.  In  1624  he  removed  from  Midddburg  to  Dort,  where 
he  soon  after  published  his  tedious  ethical  work  called  Hotaedkk, 
or  Marriage;  and  this  was  followed  from  time  to  time  by  otx 
after  another  of  his  monotonous  moral  pieces.  Cats  is  an 
exceedingly  dull  'and  prosaic  writer,  whose  alexandrines  roll 
smoothly  on  without  any'  power  of  riveting  the  attention  or 
delighting  the  fancy.  Yet  his  popularity  with  the.  middle 
classes  in  Holland  has  always  been  immense,  and  his  influence 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  growth  of  all  branches  of  literary  ait. 
Among  the  disciples  of  Cats.  Jakob  Westerbaen  (r  599-16 70) 
was  the  most  successful.  His  works  included  translations  from 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Terence  and  Juvoial,  besides  original 
poems.  The  Jesuit  Adriaen  Poirters  ( 1 606-1675)  closely  followed 
Cats  in  hb  remarkable  Masquer  of  the  World.  A  poet  of  Amster> 
dam,  Jan  Hcrmansz  Krul  (1602-1644),  preferred  to  follow  the 
southern  fashion,  and  wrote  didactic  pieces  in  the  Catsiaa 
marmer. 

A  poet  of  dignified  Imagination  and  versatile  form  was  Sir 
Constantijn  Huygens  (i  596-1687),  the  diploirtatist.  He  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  great  school  of  Amsterdam,  and 
became  the  intiinate  friend  and  companion  of  Vondel, 
Hooft  and  the  daughters  of  Roemcr  Visscher.  His  famoas  poera 
in  praise  of  the  Hague,  Batava  Tcmpe,  appeared  in  z62>,  and 
was,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  most  accomplidacd  and 
elcgaiit  poem  till  that  time  produced  in  Holland.  His  coHccled 
poems,  Otiorum  libri  sex,  were  printed  in  1625.  Oogentrocsi,  or 
Eye  Consolation,  was  the  fantastic  title  of  a  remaikable  ^pocm 
dedicated  in  1647  to  his  blind  friend,  Lucretia  van  TreUo.  He 
printed  in  1654  a  tofwgraphical  piece  describing  his  own  mansioa. 
Hofwijck.  Huygens  represents  the  direction  in  which  it  would 
have  been  desirable  that  Dutch  literature,  now  compleuly 
founded  by  Hooft  and  Vondel»  should  forthwith  proceed,  «btle 
Cats  represents  the  tame  and  mundane  spirit  which  was  actually 
adopted  by  the  nation.  Huygens  had  little  of  the  swcetnes 
of  Hooft  or  of  the  sublimity  of  Vondel,  but  his  gotiitts  was 
I  cmincntlly  bri^t  and  vivacious,  and  he  was  a  consummate 
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irtist  in  metrical  form.  The  Dutch  language  has  never  proved 
80  light  and  suf^le  in  any  hands  as  in  his,  and  he  attempted  no 
class  of  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  that  he  did  not  adorn 
by  his  delicate  taste  and  sound  judgment.  A  blind  admiration 
for  John  Donne,  whose  poems  he  translated,  was  the  greatest 
fault  of  Huygens,  who,  in  spite  of  his  conceits,  remains 
one  of  the  mo9t  pleasing  of  Dutch  writers.  In  addition  to 
all  this  he  comes  down  to  us  with  the  personal  recommenda- 
tion of  having  been  "  one  of  the  most  lovable  men  that  ever 
Uved." 

Three  Dutchmen  of  the  xyth  century  distinguished  themselves 
very  prominently  in  the  movonent  of  learning  and  philosophic 
-  ^^^       thought,  but  the  illustrious  names  of  Hugo  Grotius 

(1585-1645)  and  of  Baruch  Spinoza  (1632-1677)  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Dutch  literature.  Balthasar 
Bekker  (1634-1698),  on  the  contrary,  a  Reformed  preacher 
of  Amsterdam,  was  a  disdple  of  Descartes,  who  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  the  greatest  philosophical  writer  who  has  used 
the  Dutch  Unguage.  His  masterpiece,  Beioverde  Wereld,  or 
the  World  Bewitched,  appeared  in  X69X-X693.  Bekker  is 
populariy  remembered  most  honourably  by  his  determined 
attacks  upon  the  system  of  a  penal  code  for  witchcraft. 

From  x6oo  to  1650  was  the  blossoming  time  in  Dutch  litera- 
ture. During  this  period  the  names  of  greatest  genius  were 
first  made  known  to  the  public,  and  the  vigour  and  grace  of 
literary  expression  reached  their  highest  development.  It 
happened,  however,  that  three  men  of  particularly  commanding 
talent  siurvived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  Vondel,  Cats  and  Huygens  there  sprang  up  a  new  generation 
which  sustained  the  great  tradition  until  about  x68o,  when  the 
final  decline  set  in.    Jan  Vos  (d.  1667)  gained  one  illustrious 

success  with  his  tragedy  of  Aaron  and  Titus  in  X64X, 
^**'  and  k)st  still  more  in  X643  by  his  obscene  farce  of  Oene. 

His  second  tragedy  of  MedeOf  in  X665,  and  his  collected  poems  in 
X662,  suppottol  his  position  as  the  foremost  pupil  of  Vondel. 

Geeraerdt  Brandt  (X626-X685),  the  author  of  a  History 
''■■^  of  Ike  Reformation  (4  vols.,  1671-1704),  deserves 
remembrance  less  as  a  tragic  dramatist  than  as  a  consummate 
biographer,  whose  lives  of  Vondel  and  of  De  Ruyter  are  among 
the  masterpieces  of  Dutch  prose.  Johan  Antonides  van  der  Goes 
Oon.         (1647-X684)  followed  Vos  as  a  skilful  imitator  of 

Vondcl's  tragical  manner.  His  Chinese  tragedies, 
Traal  (1665)  and  Zungchin  (x666),  Scarcely  gave  promise  of  the 
brilliant  force  and  fancy  of  his  Ys^oom,  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Amsterdam,  1671.  He  died  suddenly,  in  early  life,  leaving 
j^^  ff        un£jiished  an  epic  poem  on  the  life  of  St.  PauL    Reyer 

Ansb  (1626-X669)  marks  the  decline  of  taste  and 
vigour;  his  once  famous  descriptive  epic,  The  Plague  at  Naples, 
is  singularly  tame  and  rococo  in  stylej    Joachim  Oudaen  (1628- 

1692)  wrote  in  his  youth  two  promising  tragedies, 

^■^**'  Johanna  Gray  (1648)  and  Konradyn  (1649).  The 
Amsterdam  section  of  the  school  of  Cats  produced  Jeremias  de 
Dedcer  (1609-1666),  author  of  The  Praise  of  Avarice,  a  satirical 
poem  in  imitation  of  Erasmus,  and  Joannes  Vollenhove  (1631- 
1708),  voluminous  writers  of  didactic  verse.    The  engraver  Jan 

Luiken  (1649-X708)  published  in  1671  a  very  remark- 
^  able  volume  of  poems.  In  lyrical  poetry  Starter  had 
a  single  disciple,  Daniel  Jonctijs  (i6o<>-x652),  who  published  a 
volume  of  love  songs  in  1639  under  the  affected  and  untrans- 
latable title  of  Rooselijns  oochjens  onlleed.  None  of  these  poets, 
except  in  some  slight  degree  Luiken,  set  before  himself  any 
more  ambitious  task  than  to  wptEi  with  skill  the  effects  of  his 
predecessoiB. 

Meanwhile  the  romantic  and  voluminous  romances  of  the 
French  school  of  Scudiry  and  Honor6  d'Urf^  had  invaded 

Holland  and  become  fashionable.    Johan  van  Heems- 
"*"      kerk  (1597-1 656) ,  a  councillor  of  the  Hague,  set  himself 

to  reproduce  this  product  in  native  form,  and  published 
in  1637  his  Bataman  Arcadia,  the  first  original  Dutch  romance,  in 
which  a  party  of  romantic  youths  journey  from  the  Hague  to 
Katwijk,  and  undergo  all  sorts  of  romantic  adventures.  This 
book  was  extremely  popular,  and  was  imitated  by  Hendrik 
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Zoeteboom  in  his  Zaanlandscke  Arcadia  (1658) ,  and  by  Lambeitus 
Bos  in  his  Dordtsche  Arcadia  (1662).    A  far  more    ffftf.ff^ 
apMted  and  original  romance  is  the  Mirandor  (1675)  of 
Nikolaes  Heinsius  the  younger  (b.  X655),  a  book  which  resembles 
Gil  Bias,  and  precedes  it. 

The  drama  fell  into  Gallicxxed  hands  at  the  death  of  Vondel  and 
his  immediate  disomies.  Lodewijck  Meijer  translated  Comeille, 
and  brought  out  his  plays  on  the  stage  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  manager  of  the  national  theatre  or 
Schouwburg  after  Jan  Vos.  In  connexion  with 
Andries  Pels  (d.  x68i),  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Dido's 
Death,  Meijer  constructed  a  dramatic  club,  entitled  "  Nil  Volenti- 
bus  Arduum,"  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  inflict  the  French 
taste  upon  the  public  Pels  furthermore  came  forward  as  the 
censor  of  letters  and  satirist  of  barbarism  in  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry  expounded,  in  1677,  and  in  his  Uh  and  Misuse  of  Ike  Stage, 
in  x68x.  Willem  van  Focquenbroch  (X640-X679)  was  the  most 
voluminous  comic  writer  of  this  period.  The  close  of  the  century 
saw  the  rise  of  two  thoroughly  GalUcan  dramatists,  Jan  van 
Paffenrode  (d.  X673)  and  Pieter  Bernagie  (1656-1699),  who  may 
not  unfairly  be  compared  req>ectively  to  the  Englishmen 
Farquhar  and  Shadwell.  Thomas  Asselijn  (X630-X69S)  was  a 
writer  of  more  considerable  talent  and  more  homely  instincts. 
He  attempted  to  resist  the  dictatorship  of  Pels,  and  to  foUow  the 
national  tradition  of  Bredero.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  character- 
istic Dutch  type,  the  comic  lover,  Jan  Klaasaen,  whom  he 
presented  on  the  stage  in  a  series  of  ridiculous  situations. 
Abraham  Alewijn  (b.  1664),  author  of  Jon  Los  (x79x),  possessed 
a  coarse  vein  of  dramatic  humour ;  he  lived  in  Java,  and  his 
plays  were  produced  in  Batavia.  Finally  Pieter  Langendijk,  the 
author  of  a  farce  borrowed  from  Don  Quixote,  claims  notice 
among  the  dramatists  of  this  period,  although  he  lived  from  1683 
to  1 7  56,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  next  century.  With  him  the 
tradition  of  native  comedy  expired. 

The  Augustan  period  of  poetry  in  Holland  was  even  more 
blank  and  dull  than  in  the  other  countries  of  northern  Europe. 
Of  the  name  preserved  in  the  history  of  literature 
there  are  but  veiy  few  that  call  for  repetition  here. 
Arnold  Hoogvliet  (X687-X763)  wrote  a  passable  poem 
in  honour  of  the  town  of  Vlaardingen,  and  a  terribte  Biblical 
epic,  in  the  maimer  of  Blackmore,  on  the  history  of  Abraham. 
Hubert  Comelissen  Poot  (x(^89-x733)  showed  an  unusual  love  of 
nature  and  freshness  of  observation  in  his  descriptive  pieces. 
Sybrand  Feitama(x694-X758),who  translated  Voltaire's  Henriade 
(1743),  and  wrote  much  dreary  verse  of  the  same  class  himself, 
is  less  worthy  of  iwtice  than  Dirk  Smits  (X702-X752),  the  mild 
and  elegiac  singer  of  Rotterdam.  Tragic  drama  was  more  or  less 
capably  represented  by  Lucretia  Wilhebnhia  van  Merken  (1722- 
X789),  wife  of  the  ^ery  dreary  dramatist  Nicholaas  Simon  van 
Winter  (X718-X795). 

In  the  midst  of  this  complete  dissolution  of  poetical  style,  a 
writer  arMe  who  revived  an  interest  in  literature,  and  gave  to 
Dutch  prose  the  classical  grace  of  the  x8th  centuiy. 
Justus  van  Effen*  (1684-1735)  was  bom  at  Utrecht, 
fell  into  poverty  eariy  in  life,  and  was  thrown  very 
much  among  tht  company  of  French  imigtH,  in  connexion  with 
whom  he  began  literary  life  in  17x3  by  editing  a  French  journal. 
Coming  to  London  just  when  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  were  in 
their  &rst  vogue,  Van  Effen  studied  Addison  deeply,  translated 
Swift  and  Defoe  into  French,  and  finally  determined  to  transfer 
the  beauties  of  English  prose  into  his  native  language.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  X731,  after  having  wasted  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  writing  French,  that  he  began  to  publish  his  HoUandsche 
Spectator,  which  his  death  in  1735  soon  brought  to  a  dose.  Stfll, 
what  he  composed  during  the  last  four  yean  of  his  life,  in  all 
its  freshness,  manliness  and  versatility,  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  legacy  to  Dutch  literature  that  the  middle  of  the  x8th 
century  left  behind  it. 

The  supremacy  of  the  poetical  clubs  in  every  town  produced  a 
very  weakening  and  Della-Cruscan  effect  upon  literature,  from 
i^ich  the  fint  revolt  was  made  by  the  famous  brothen  Van 

iSee  Dr  W.  Bitachop,  Justus  von  Effen  .   .   .  (Utrecht,  1859). 
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Haren/  so  honourably  known  as  dipl(»iatista  in  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands.  Willem  van  Haren  (17  lo-x 768)  wrote  verses  from 
his  earliest  youth,  while  Onno  Zwier  van  Haren  (1713- 
1779)1  strangely  enough,  did  not  begin  to  do  so  until  he 
vma  had  passed  middle  life.    They  were  friends  of  Voltaire, 

ilanm,  and  they  were  both  ambitious  of  success  in  epic 
writing,  as  understood  in  France  at  that  period.  Willem  pub- 
lid^  in  1 74 1  his  GewdUn  van  Friso^  a  historical  epos,  and  a  long 
series  of  odes  and  solemn  lyrical  pieces.  Onno,  in  a  somewhat 
lighter  strain,  wrote  Pict  and  Apiietjt^  or  Pandora* s  Box,  and  a 
long  series  of  tragedies  in  the  manner  of  Voltaire.  The  baroness 
Juliana  Cornelia  de  Lannoy  ( 1 738r- 1 78a)  was  a  writer  of 
considerable  talent,  also  of  the  school  of  Voltaire;  her 
poems  were  highly  esteemed  by  Bilderdijk.andshehasa 
neatness  of  touch  and  clearness  of  penetration  that  give 
vivacity  to  her  studies  of  socisl  life.  Jakobus  Bellamy  (1757- 
1786)  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  baker  at  Flushing;  his  pompous 
odes  (GeuingeH  myner  Jeugd,  1782;  VaderUmdscke 
^^*  Gaangen,  178a)  struck  the  final  note  of  the  false  taste 
and  Gallic  pedantry  that  had  deformed  Dutch  literature  now  for 
a  century,  and  were  for  a  diort  time  excessively  admired. 

The  year  1777  has  been  mentioned  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  letters  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
Elizabeth  (Betjen)  Wolff*  (1738-1804),  a  widow  lady 
J*J*JJ|J  in  Amsterdam,  persuaded  her  friend  Agatha  (Aagjen) 
Ifffffgf,  Deken  (1741-1804),  a  poor  but  extremely  intelligent 
governess,  to  throw  up  her  situation  and  live  with  her. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  these  women  continued  together,  writing 
in  combiiuttion,  and  when  the  elder  friend  died  on  the  5th  of 
November  1804,  her  companion  survived  her  only  nine  days. 
Madam  Wolff  had  appeared  as  a  poetess  so  early  as  1763,  and 
again  in  1769  and  1772,  but  her  talent  in  verse  was  by  no  means 
very  remarkable.  But  when  the  friends,  in  the  third  year  of 
their  association,  published  their  Letters  on  Divers  Subjects^  it 
was  plainly  seen  that  in  prose  their  talent  was  very  remarkable 
indeed.  Since  the  appearance  of  Heinsius's  iiirandor  more  than 
a  century  had  passed  without  any  fresh  start  in  novel-writing 
being  made  in  Holland.  In  1782  the  ladies  Wolff  and  Deken, 
inspired  partly  by  contemporary.  English  writers,  and  partly 
by  Goethe,  published  their  first  novel,  Sara  Burgerkar.  In 
spite  of  the  close  and  obvious  following  of  Richardson,  this  was 
a  masterly  production,  and  it  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Another  novel,  Willem  Leevend,  followed  in  1785,  and  Cornelia 
Wildichul  in  1792.  The  ladies  were  residing  in  France  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  escaped  the  guillotine 
with  difficulty.  After  this  they  wrote  no  more,  having  secured 
for  themselves  by  their  three  imrivalled  romances  a  phioe  among 
the  foremost  writers  of  their  country. 

The  last  years  of  the  i8th  century  were  marked  in  Holland 
by  a  general  revival  of  intellectual  force.  The  romantic  move- 
ment in  Germany  made  itself  deeply  felt  in  all  branches 
of  Dutch  literature,  and  German  lyricism  took  the 
place  hitherto  held  by  French  classicism.  Pieter 
Nieuwland  (1764-1794)  was  a  feeble  foreruimer  of  the  revival, 
but  his  short  life  and  indifferent  powers  gave  him  no  chance  of 
directing  the  transition  that  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  One  volume 
of  poems  appeared  in  1788,  and  a  second,  posthumously,  in  1797. 
The  real  precursor  and  creator  of  a  new  epoch  in  letters  was  the 
famous  WiUem  Bilderdijk  (1756-1831)  {q.v.).  This  remarkable 
man,  whose  force  of  character  was  even  greater  than  his 
genius,  impressed  his  personality  on  his  generation  so 
indelibly  that  to  think  of  a  Dutchman  of  the  beginning  of  the 
XQth  century  is  to  think  of  Bilderdijk.  In  poetry  his  taste  was 
strictly  national  and  didactic;  he  began  as  a  disdple  of  Cats,  nor 
could  he  to  the  end  of  his  life  tolerate  what  he  called  "  the  puer- 
ilities of  Shakespeare."  His  eariy  love-songs,  collected  in  1781 
and  1785,  gave  little  promise  of  talent^  but  in  his  epic  of  Elias 
in  1786,  he  showed  himself  superior  to  all  the  Dutch  poets  since 
Huygens  in  mastery  of  form.    For  twenty  years  he  lived  a  busy, 

>  See  Dr  J.  van  VIoten.  Leven  enwetken  van  WiUem  en  Onno  van 
Haren  (1874).  and  Busken-Huct.  De  van  Harens  (1875). 
*Stie  Dr  I  vtLaWotea,  Elisabeth  Wo{ff  ,j_  .  (1880). 


eventful  life,  writing  great  quantities  of  vene,  and  then  com- 
menced his  most  productive  period  with  his  didactic  poem  of 
The  Disease  of  the  Learned,  in  1807;  in  1808  he  imiuted  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  and  published  the  tragedy  of  Ftcris  V.,  and  in 
1809  commenced  the  work  which  he  designed  to  be  his  master- 
piece, the  epic  of  De  Ondergang  der  eerste  Wereld  (The  Destructiott 
of  the  First  World),  which  he  never  finished,  and  which  appeared 
as  a  fragment  in  2820.  To  the  foreign  student  Bildexxlijk  is  a 
singularly  uninviting  and  unpleasing  figure.  He  unites  in  himsdf 
all  the  unlovely  and  provindal  features  which  deform  the  worst 
of  his  countrymen.  He  was  violent,  ignomnt  and  dull;  his  view 
of  art  was  confined  to  its  declamatory  and  least  beautiful  side, 
and  perhaps  no  writer  of  equal  talent  has  shown  so  complete 
an  absence  of  taste  and  tact.  Ten  Brink  has  summed  up  the 
character  of  Bilderdijk's  writings  in  an  excellent  passage: — 
"  As  an  artist,"  he  says,  "  he  can  perhaps  be  bat  described 
in  short  as  the  cleverest  versemaker  of  the  18th  century.  His 
admirable  erudition,  his  power  over  language,  more  extended 
and  more  colossal  than  that  of  any  of  his  prolecessots,  enabled 
him  to  write  pithy  and  thorou^y  original  verses,  although 
the  general  tone  of  his  thought  and  expression  never  rase  above 
the  ceremonious,  stagy  and  theatrical  character  of  the  x8th 
century."  But  in  spite  of  his  outrageous  faults,  and  partly 
because  these  faults  were  the  exaggeration  of  a  ™<irkfd  national 
failing,  Bilderdijk  long  enjoyed  zn  unbroken  and  unbounded 
popularity  in  Holland.  Fortunately,  however,  a  sounder  spirit 
has  arisen  in  criticism,  and  the  prestige  of  Bilderdijk  is  no  longer 
preserved  so  religiously. 

Bilderdijk's  scorn  for  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  was  almost 
rivalled  by  that  he  felt  for  the  new  German  poetry.  Notwith- 
standing his  opposition,  however,  the  ronumtic  fervour  found  its 
way  into  Holland,  and  first  of  all  in  the  pers<M)s  of  Hienmymus 
van  Alphen  (i  746-1803)  and  Pieter  Leonard  van  de  Kastiele 
(i 748-1810),  who  amused  themselves  by  composing  funeral 
poems  of  the  school  of  Gessner  and  Blair.  Van  Alphen  at  one 
time  was  extolled  as  a  writer  of  verses  for  children,  but  neither 
in  this  nor  in  the  elegiac  line  did  he  possess  neariy  so  much  talent 
as  Rhijnvis  Feith  (i7S3-i824)>  burgomaster  of  ZwoUe,  the  \-ery 
type  of  a  prosperous  and  sentimental  DutchmaiL  In  his  Jnlia 
(1783),  a  prose  romance,  Feith  proved  himsdf  as  completdy 
the  disdple  of  Goethe  in  Wertker  as  Wolff  and  Deken  had  been 
of  Richardson  in  Sara  Burgerhart.  In  Johannes  Kinker  (1764- 
1845)  a  comic  poet  arose  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Bilderdijk, 
dedicated  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  Feith's  sentimentalities. 
The  same  office  was  performed  with  more  dignity  and  less 
vivacity  by  Baron  W.  E.  van  Perponcher  (x74x-t8i9),  but  Feith 
continued  to  hold  the  popular  ear,  and  achieved  an  immense 
success  with  his  poem  The  Crave  in  X792.  He  then  produced 
tragedies  for  a  while,  and  in  1803  publiaiied  Antiquity,  a  didactic 
epic.  But  his  popidarity  waned  before  his  death,  and  be  was 
troubled  by  the  mirth  of  such  witty  scoffers  as  Arend  Fokke 
Simons  (X755-X8X2),  the  disdple  -of  Klopstock,  and  as  P.  de 
Wacker  van  Zon  (1758-1818),  who,  in  a  series  of  very  readahfe 
novels  issued  under  the  pseudonym  of  Bruno  Daalbe^,  sharply 
ridiculed  the  sentimental  and  funereal  schooL 

Under  the  Batavian  republic  a  historian  of  great  genius  aroae 
in  the  person  of  Johannes  Henricus  van  der  Palm  (X763-1840), 
whose  brilliant  and  patriotic  Gedenksckrijt  van  Nader' 
lands  Herstelling   (18x6)   has  somewhat  obscured      mLT' 
his  great  fame  as  a  pditician  and  an  Orientalist. 
The  work  commenced  by  Van  der  Palm  in  prose  was  continued 
in  verse  by  Cornells  Loots  (X765-X834)  and  Jan  Ftederik  Hdmers 
(1767-X8X3).    Loots,  in  his  Baianians  oftke  Time  of        ,^^ 
Coefor  (1805),  read  his  countrymen  a  lesson  in  patriot- 
ism,  which  Helmers  far  exceeded  in  originaUty  and  tanx  by 
his  DiUck  NaHan  in  x8x  a.    Neither  of  these  poets,  however,  had 
suffident  art  to  render  their  pieces  classical,  or,  indeed,     y.  . 
enough  to  protect  them  during  their  lifetime  from 
the  sneers  of  Bilderdijk.    Other  political  writers,  whose  lyrical 
energies  were  stimulated  by  the  strug^e  with  France,  were 
Maurits  Cornells  van  Hall  (X76S-X858),  Samuel  Ipetussoon 
Wiselius  (X769-X845)  and  Jan  ten  Brink  (1771-1839),  the 
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second  of  whom  immortalized  himself  and  won  the  favour 
of  BOderdijk  by  ridiculing  the  pretensions  of  such  frivolous 
tragedians  as  Shakespeare  and  Schiller. 

The  healthy  and  national  spirit  in  which  the  ladies  Wolff  and 
Deken  had  written  was  adopted  with  great  spirit  by  a  novelist 
-      .         in  the  next  generation,  Adriaan  Loosjes  (i76x-x8z8), 

a  bookseller  at  Haarlem.  His  romantic  stories  of 
medieval  life,  especially  his  Charlotte  van  BourboHf  are  curiously 
like  shadows  cast  forward  by  the  Waverley  Novels,  but  he  has 
little  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ustorical  truth  of  vision.  His  pro- 
duction was  incessant  and  his  popularity  great  for  many  yean, 
but  he  was  conscious  all  throuj^  that  he  was  at  best  but  a 
disciple  of  the  authoresses  of  Sara  Burgfrhart.  Another  disdplc 
whose  name  should  not  be  passed  over  is  Maria  Jacoba  de 
NeufviUe  (1775-1856),  author  of  LiitU  Z>«^,'an  ezcdlent  story 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Mrs  Opie. 

A  remarkable  poet  whose  romantic  genius  strove  to  combine 
the  power  of  Bilderdijk  with  the  sweetness  of  Feith  was  Hendrik 
^^^      Tdlens  (X780-X856),  whose  verses  have  shown  more 

vitality  than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
strud^  out  the  acbnirable  notion  of  celebrating  the  great  deeds  of 
Dutch  history  in  a  series  of  lyrical  romances,  many  of  which 
possess  a  lasting  charm.  Besides  his  folk-songs  and  popular 
ballads,  be  succeeded  in  a  long  descriptive  poem,  A  Witdtr  in 
Nffpa  Zembla,  18x9.  He  lacks  the  full  accomplishment  of  a 
literary  artist,  but  his  inspiration  was  natural  and  abundant,  and 
he  thoroughly  deserved  the  popularity  with  which  his  patriotic 

baUads  were  rewarded.    Willem  Messchert  (1790- 

1844),  a  friend  and  follower  of  ToUens,  pushed  the 
domestic  and  familiar  tone  of  the  latter  to  a  still  further 
point,  especially  in  his  genre  poem  of  the  Golden  Wedding, 
X825.  Both  these  writers  were  natives  and  residents  of  Rotter- 
dam, which  also  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 

Adrianus  Bogaers  (X795-1870),  the  xnost  considerable 
*""■  poetical  figure  of  the  time.  Without  the  force  and 
profusion  of  Bilderdijk,  Bogaers  has  more  truth  to  nature,  more 
sweetness  of  imagination,  and  a  more  genuine  gift  of  poetry  than 
that  clamorous  writer,  and  is  slowly  taking  a  higher  position  in 
Dutch  literature  as  Bilderdijk  comes  to  take  a  lower  one  Bogaers 
printed  his  famous  poem /0cAe&«rf  in  1835,  but  it  had  thenb^nin 
existence  more  than  thirteen  years,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the 
second  period  of  imaginative  revival  in  Europe,  and  connects  the 
nsme  of  its  author  with  those  of  Byron  and  Heine.  Still  more 
beautiful  was  his  Voyage  of  Heemskerk  to  Gibraliar  (X836),  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  hijghest  level  of  his  genius.  In  X846  he 
privately  printed  his  Romances  and  BaUads.  Bogaers  had  a  great 
objection  to  publicity,  and  his  reputation  was  long  delayed  by  the 
secrecy  with  which  he  circulated  his  writings  among  a  few 
intimate  friends.  A  poet  of  considerable  talent,  whose  powers 
awakened  by  personal  intercourse  with  Bogaers  and 

Tollens,  was  Antoni  Christiaan  Winand  Staring  (X767- 

1840),  who  first  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  came  before  the 
world  with  a  volume  of  Poems,  but  who  continued  to  write  till 
past  his  seventieth  year.  His  amorous  and  humorous  lyrics 
recall  the  best  period  of  Dutch  song,  and  are  worthy  to  be  named 
beside  those  of  Starter  and  Vondd. 

After  X830  Holland  tooka  more  prominent  position  in  European 
thought  than  she  could  claim  since  the  end  of  the  X7th  century. 

In  scientific  and  religious  literature  her  men  of  letters 
'*'*  showed  themselves  cognizant  of  the  newest  shades 

of  opinion,  and  freely  ventilated  their  ideas.    The 

language  resisted  the  pressure  of  German  from  the 
outside,  and  from  within  broke  through  its  long  stagnation 
and  enriched  itself,  as  a  medium  for  literary  expression,  with 
a  multitude  of  fresh  and  colloquial  forms.  At  the  same  time, 
no  very  great  genius  arose  in  Holland  in  any  branch  of  literature. 
The  vast  labours  of  Jakobus  van  Lennep  (x8o2-x868)  consist 
of  innumerable  translations,  historical  novels  and  national 
romances,  which  have  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  leader  of 
the  Dutch  romantic  school. 

The  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  great  influence  on  Dutch 
literature,  and  the  period  was  rich  in  historical  novels.    J.  van 
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der  Hage  (X806-X854),  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  Jan 
Frederick  Oltmans,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  novels.  Castle 
Loevenstein  in  lyfo  (X834),  and  The  Shepherd  (1838),  both 
dealing  with  the  naUoxial  history.  Other  popular  works  were  the 
antique  romance  Charikles  and  Euphorion  (x83x)  of  Petrus  van 
Limburg-Brouwer  (x 795-1847),  author  of  a  history  of  Greek 
mythology;  the  U^ufrouw  hederc  (1849),  and  the  Portreiten  van 
Joost  van  den  Vondd  (1876)  of  the  literary  historian  and  critic 
J.  A.  A.  Alberdlngk  Thijm  (x8ao-x899);  the  Jan  Paessen  (X856) 
of  Lodewijk  Mulder  (b.  iSia);  and  the  Lucretia  d*EsU  of 
W.  P.  Walters  (x8a7-x89x).  Johannes  Kneppelhout  (X8X4-X885) 
sketched  university  life  at  Leiden  in  two  amusing  volumes 
of  Studententypen  (1841)  and  Studenlenleoen  (X844).  Reinier 
Cornells  Bakhuizen  van  den  Brink  (1810-1865)  was  the  chief 
critic  of  the  romantic  movement,  and  Everhard  Johannes 
Potgieter  (1808^x875)  its  mystical  philosopher  and  esoteric 
lyrical  poet.  The  genius  and  influence  of  Potgieter  were  very 
considerable,  but  they  were  exceeded  by  tlw  gifts  of  Nicolaes 
Beets  ig.v.),  author  of  the  famous  Camera  Obscura  (1836),  a 
masterpiece  of  humour  and  character.  Johaxmes  Pieter  Hase- 
broek  (i8x  3-1896),  who  has  been  called  the  Dutch  Charles  Lamb, 
wrote  in  X840  an  admirable  collection  of  essays  entitled  Tmth 
and  Dreams.  Willem  Hofdijk  (x8z6-x888)  wrote  a  coUecUon 
of  ballads,  Kennemerland  (X849-X853),  and  a  series  of  epic  and 
dramatic  poems  in  the  romantic  style.  Bernard  ter  Haar  (x8o6- 
x88z),  an  Amsterdam  pastor  and,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  a 
professor  at  Utrecht,  nxade  a  reputation  as  a  poet  by  his  Johannes 
and  Theagenes,  a  legend  of  apostolic  times  (1838).  His  poems  were 
collected  in  x866  and  X879.  A  poet  of  unusual  power  and  promise 
was  lost  in  the  early  death  of  Pieter  Augustus  de  Genestet  (1803- 
x86x).  His  Eee  of  Saint  Nicholas  appeared  in  1849,  and  was 
followed  by  two  volumes  of  verse  in  X851  and  x86x,  the  second  of 
which  contains  some  poems  that  have  attained  great  popularity. 
Among  the  poets  should  not  be  forgotten  two  writers  of  verse  for 
childroi,  Jan  Pieter  Heije  (X809-X876)  and  J.  J.  A.  Gouvemeur 
(X809-X889).  Criticism  was  represented  by  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet 
(X8X7-X885),  author  of  an  excdlent  History  of  Dutch  Literature 
(1868-X870),  C.  Busken  Huet,  and  Jan  ten  Brink  (1834-X90X), 
author  of  a  great  number  of  valuable  works  on  literary  history, 
notably  of  a  history  of  Dutch  h'terature  (1897),  and  a  series  of 
biographies  of  X9th  century  Dutch  writers  (new  edition,  190a). 
His  noveb  were  collected  in  X3  volumes  in  1885.  With  Isaak 
da  Costa  {q.v.),  W.  J.  van  Z^sgelen  (181X-1879),  and  J.J.L. 
Ten  Kate  (9.9.) ,  the  domestic  tendency  of  Cats  and  Bilderdijk 
overpowered  the  influence  of  romanticism.  The  romantic  drama 
found  its  best  exponent  in  H.  J.  Schimmel  (^.v.),  who  found  a 
disciple  in  D.  F.  van  Heyst  (b.  183  x),  whose  George  van  Lalaing 
was  produced  in  1873.  Hugo  Beijerman  (ps.  Glanor)  produced 
a  good  play  in  his  Uitgaan  (X873),  which  was  followed  by  other 
successes.  Rosier  Faesscn  (b.  1833)  published  his  dramatic  works 
in  X883. 

The  recent  literature  of  Holland  presents  the  interesting 
phenomenon  of  an  aesthetic  revolution,  carefully  and  cleverly 
planned,  crowned  with  unanticipated  success,  and 
dying  away  in  a  languor  encouraged  by  the  complete  *[|^]^ 
absence  of  organized  resistance.  It  would  perhaps  be  mtmta. 
difficult  to  point  to  another  European  example  so  well 
defined  of  the  vicissitudes  which  keep  the  history  of  literature 
varied  and  fresh.  For  the  thirty  or  forty  years  preceding  x88o 
the  course  of  beUes4ettres  in  Holland  was  smooth  and  even 
sluggish.  The  Dutch  writezs  had  slipped  into  a  conventionality 
of  treatment  and  a  strict  linutation  of  form  from  which  even  the 
most  striking  talents  among  them  could  scarcely  escape.  In 
x88o  the  most  eminent  authors  of  this  eariy  period  were  ready  to 
pass  away,  and  they  appeared  to  be  preparing  no  successors  to 
take  their  place.  The  greatest  humorist  of  Holland,  Nicolaas 
Beets,  had  drawn  his  works  together.  The  most  interesting 
novelbt^  Mrs  Gertrude  Bosboom-Toussaint,  had  in  her  last 
psychological  stories  shown  an  unexpected  sympathy  with  new 
ideas.  M.  G.  L.  Van  Loghem  (b.  1849),  known  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Fiore  delle  Neve,"  made  a  great  success  by  his 
Een  liefde  in  het  Zuiden  (x88z),  followed  in  1882  by  Liana,  and  in 
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1884  by  Van  eene  SuUane. '  Among  the  novelists  were  Gerard 
Keller  (b.  1829),  author  of  From  Home  (1867);  Johan  Gram  (b. 
1833)1  of  whose  novels  De  Pamilie  Sckafds  (1870)  is  the  best 
known;  Hendiik  de  Veer  (1839-1890),  author  of  Prans  Holster 
(1871);  Justus  van  Maurik  (b.  1846),  who  wrote  plays  and  short 
sketches  of  Amsterdam  life  {UU  het  Volk,  1879),  and  Arnold 
Buning  (b.  1846),  whose  Marine  Sketches  <x88o)  won  great 
popularity.  The  colonial  novels  of  N.  Marie  C.  Sloot,  bom  in 
Java  in  1853,  are  widely  read  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  German.  A  number  of  them 
were  collected  (Schiedam,  190&-X902)  as  Romantische  Werken. 
Adele  Opzoomer  (b.  1856;  pseud.  A.  C.  S.  Wallis)  made  her  first 
success  in  1877  with  In  Days  of  Strife,  The  two  leading  Dutch 
men  of  letters,  however,  besides  Beets  and  Douwes  Dckker,  were 
critics,  Conrad  Busken-Huet  {q.v.)  and  Card  Vosmacr  {q.v.).  In 
Huet  the  principles  of  the  X840-X880  period  were  summed  up;  he 
had  been  during  all  those  years  the  fearless  and  trusty  watch-<log 
of  Dutch  letters,  as  he  understood  them.  He  h'ved  just  long 
enough  to  become  aware  that  a  revolution  was  approaching, 
not  to  comprehend  its  character;  but  his  accomplished  fidelity 
to  literary  principle  and  his  wide  knowledge  have  been  honoured 
even  by  the  most  bitter  of  the  younger  school.  Vosmaer, 
although  in  certain  directions  more  sympathetic  than  Huet, 
and  himself  an  innovator,  has  not  escaped  so  easily,  because  he 
has  been  charged  with  want  of  cotinge  in  accepting  what  he  knew 
to  be  inevitable. 

In  November  z88x  there  died  a  youth  named  Jacques  Perk 
(x86o-x88x),  who  had  done  no  more  than  publish  a  few  sonnets 
in  the  Spectator,  a  journal  published  by  Vosmaer.    He  was  no 
sooner  dead,  however,  than  his. posthumous  poems,  and  in 
particular  a  cycle  of  sonnets  called  Mathilde,  were  pubUshed 
( i88a),  and  awakened  eztraordinaiy  emotion.    Perk  had  rejected 
all  the  formulas  of  rhetorical  poetry,  and  had  broken  up  the 
conventional  rhythms.    There  had  been  heard  no  music  like  his 
in  Holland  for  two  hundred  years.    A  group  of  young  men, 
united  in  a  sort  of  esoteric  adoration  of  the  memoiy  of  Perk, 
collected  around  his  name.    They  joined  to  their  band  a  man 
somewhat  older  than  themselves,  Marcellus  Emanfs  (bom  1848), 
poet,  novelist  and  dramatist,  who  had  come  forward  in  1879 
with  a  symbolical  poem  called  LUUhf  which  had  been  stigmatized 
as  audacious  and  meaningless;  encouraged  by  the  admiration 
of  his  juniors,  Emants  published  in  x88x  a  tieatise  on  Young 
HMand,  in  the  form  of  a  novel  in  which  the  first  open  attack 
was  made  on  the  old  school.    The  next  appearance  was  that  of 
WiUem  Kloos  (bom  1857),  who  had  been  the  editor  and  intimate 
friend  of  Perk,  and  who  now  undertook  to  lead  the  army  of 
rebeUion.    His  violent  attacks  on  recognized  authority  in 
aesthetics  b^pui  in  x883,  and  created  a  considerable  scandal. 
For  some  time,  however,  the  new  poets  and  critics  found  a  great 
difficulty  in  being  heaid,  since  all  the  channels  of  periodical 
literature  were  closed  to  them.    But  in  X883  Emants  expressed 
his  intellectual  aspirations  in  his  poem  The  Tttnligkt  of  the  Gods, 
and  in  X884  the  young  school  founded  a  review,  De  Nieuwe  Gids, 
which  was  able  to  offer  a  direct  challenge  to  De  Gids,  the  ultra- 
respectable  Dutch  quarteriy.    In  this  year  a  new  element  was 
introduced:  hitherto  the  influences  of  the  young  Dutch  poetry 
had  chiefly  come  from  England;  they  were  those  of  Shelley, 
Mrs  Browning,  the  Rossettis.    In  1884  Frans  Netscher  began  to 
imitate  with  avidity  the  French  naturalists.    For  some  time, 
then,  the  new  Dutch  literature  became  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
Shelley  and  Zok,  very  violent,  heady  and  bewildering.    In  1885 
the  Persephone  and  other  Poems  of  Albert  Verwey  (b.  X865)  intro- 
duced a  lyrical  poet  of  real  merit  to  Holland;  Emants  published 
his  novel  Goudakker*s  Illusions^    This  was  the  great  flowering 
moment  of  the  new  school.     It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
principal  recent  writer  of  Holland,  Louis  Couperus  (b.  X863), 
made  his  first  definite  appearance.    Bom  in  the  Hague,  the 
opening  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  in  Java,  and  he  had 
presexved  in  all  his  nature  a  certain  tropical  magnificence.    In 
1884  a  little  volume  of  lyrics,  and  in  x886  the  more  important 
Orchids,  showed  in  Couperus  a  poet  whose  sympathies  were  at 
first  entirely  with  the  new  school.    But  he  was  destined  to  be 


a  novelist,  and  his  earliest  stoiy,  Bline  Vere  (X889),  already  took 
him  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  contemporaries.    In  x  890  he  publislied 
Destiny  (known  as  Footsteps  of  Fate  in  the  English  venion), 
and  in  1893  Ecstasy.    This  was  fdlowed  in  X894  by  Majesty,  in 
X896  by  World-mde  Peace,  in  1898  by  MOamorphesis,  a  delicate 
study  of  character,  in  1899  by  Pidessa,  in  1901  by  Qidet  Perce, 
and  in  1902  by  the  first  volume  of  a  tetralogy  called  The  Books 
of  Small  Souls.    Of  all  these  later  books,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English,  by  Couperus,  it  is  perhaps  Ecstasy 
in  which  the  peculiar  quaUty  of  his  work  is  seen  at  prcEsent  to 
the  greatest  advantage.    This  is  an  extreme  sensitivenen  to 
psychological  phenomena,  expressed  in  terms  of  sixigular  ddicacy 
and  beauty.    The  talent  of  Couperus  is  like  a  rich  bat  simple 
tropical  flower  laden  with  colour  and  odour.    IRe  separated 
himself,  as  he  devebped,  from  the  more  fanatical  membos  of  the 
group,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  wider  public.    Another 
writer,  of  a  totally  different  class,  resembling  Coupcms  only  in  his 
defiance  of  the  ruling  system  of  aesthetics,  is  the  prominent 
Ultramontane  politician  and  bishop,  E.  J.  A.  M.  Schaepmann 
(bom  X844),  whose  poem  of  Aja  Sofia  originally  appeared  in  zS86. 
Recent  novelists  of  some  polemic^  vigour  are  H.  Bord  and  van 
HuUen.    A  very  delightful  talent  was  revealed  by  Frederick 
van  Eeden  in  Little  Johnny  (1887),  a  prose  fairy-taJe;  in  EOeu 
(x89x),  a  cyde  of  mysterious  and  musical  degies;  and  in  From 
the  CM  Pools  of  Death  ( x  90X ) ,  a  very  melancholy  novel    Another 
poet  of  less  refinement  of  spirit,  but  even  greater  sumptuousness 
of  form,  appeared  in  Hd&ie  SwaTth-Lapidoth  (bom  1859),  whose 
Pictures  and  Voices  bdongs  to  X887.    In  that  year  also,  in  whidi 
Dutch  literature  reached  its  height  of  fecundity,  was  published 
the  powerful  and  scandalous  naturalistic  novd,  A  Leee,  by 
L.  van  Deyssd  (K.  J.  L.  Alberdingk  Thijm)  who  had  hitherto 
been  known  chiefly  as  a  most  unooxnpromising  critic    After 
X887  the  condition  of  modem  Dutch  literature  remained  com- 
paratively stationary,  and  within  the  last  decade  of  the  xpth 
century  was  definitdy  declining.    In  1889,  it  is  tme,  a  new  poet 
Herman  Gorter,  made  his  appearance  witli  a  volume  of  strange 
verses  called  May,  eccentric  both  in  prosody  and  in  treatment. 
He  hdd  his  own  without  any  marked  advance  towards  luddity 
or  variety.    Since  the  recognition  of  Gorter,  however,  no  really 
remarkable  talent  has  made  itself  prominent  in  Dutch  poetry, 
unless  we  except  P.  C.  Boutens,  whose  Verses  in  1898  were 
recdved  with  great  respect    Willem  Kloos,  stiU  the  acute  and 
somewhat  turbulent  leader  of  the  school,  collected  his  poems  in 
X894  and  his  criti<^  essays  in  1896.    L.  van  Deyssd,  thou^  an 
effective  reviewer,  continued  to  lack  the  emdition  whidx  years 
should  have  brought  to  him.    Gorter  remained  tendkroos, 
Hddne  Swarth-Lapidoth  still  gorgeous;  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  Couperus,  showed  symptoms  of  sinking  into  silence. 
The  entire  school,  now  that  the  struggle  for  recognition  is  over, 
and  its  members  are  accepted  as  little  classics  and  the  tyrants 
of  taste,  rests  on  its  triumphs  and  seems  to  limit  itsdf  to  a 
repetition  of  its  old  experiments.    The  leading  dranMtist  of 
the  dose  of  the  century  was  Hermann  Hdjermans  (b.  1864). 
a  Jew  of  strong  realistic  and  socialistic  tendendes,  and  the 
author  of  iimumerable  gloomy  plays.    His  Ghetto  (X898)  and 
Ora  et  Labora  (x90x)  particularly  display  his  peculiar  taknL 
Other  notable  products  of  drama  are  those  of  de  Koo,  whose 
Tobias  Bolderman  (1900)  and  Vier  Ton  {1901)  are  effective 
comedies.    Dutch  literature  presented  features  of  remarkable 
interest  between  1883  and  x888,  but  since  that  time  the  general 
heightening  of  the  average  of  merit,  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
dry  conventions,  and  a  recogiiition  of  the  artistic  value  of  wonb 
and  forms,  are  more  evident  to  a  foreign  observer  than  any  very 
important  single  expression  of  the  national  genius  in  literary 
art.    An  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  powerful 
peasant-stories  of  Stdjn  Streuvels  (Frank  Lateur)«  a  young  baker 
by  trade,  whose  Summer  Land  (1901)  was  a  moat  jHomising 
production. 

Authorities. — ^Dr  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet,  Cesehiedenis  der  Neder^ 
landscke  Letterkunde  (4th  ed.,  1889-1892) ;  Dr  I.  ten  Brink.  Kleim 
Ceschiedenis  der  Nederlandschen  Letteren  (Hskultm,  1877) ;  and  the 
same  author's  Gesckiedenis  der  Nederlandscke  LekeHnmde  (1807), 
with  elaborate  illustrations,  facsimiles  of  MSS.  and  title  pages. «.; 
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era, 
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Dr  J.  van  Vioten,  SekeU  van  ie  Cesekiedenis  der  NedeHamdscken 
UUtrtif  (1879):  L.  Schneider.  CesehuhU  dtr  niederldndiseken 
LiienUur'iLcipzig,  1887) :  G.  Kalff,  Litcraiuuren  Uxmed  U  Anuierdam 
in  de  tevenUende  Eeuw  (Haarlem,  1805). 

Interesting  observations  on  the  oevelopment  of  the  new  school 
in  Dutch  literature  will  be  found  in  Willem  Kloos,  Veertien  Jaar 
Literatuur-Geukiedenis  (3  vols.,  1880-1896),  and  in  L.  van  Deysael, 
VenanuUU  O^sUten  (4  vols.,  1890-1807),  and  in  the  series  of  mono- 
—  phs  and  bibliographies  by  Prof.  J.  ten  Brink,  Cesckiedenis  der 
wd'Ntderlandsclu  Letteren  in  de  XlX*  Eeuw  (Rotterdam,  newed. 

(E.G.) 

DUTCH  WARS,  a  convenient  general  title  for  a  series  of 
European  wars  between  1652  and  1678,  which  centred  chiefly 
upon  the  political  and  comniercial  relations  of  the  Netherlands 
with  England  and  France.  By  Englishmen  the  term  "  Dutch 
Wars  "  is  usually  applied  to  the  two  purely  naval  wars  of  1652-53 
and  1663-67  and  to  the  Anglo-Dutch  or  naval  part  of  the  war 
that  began  in  1672.  But  the  last  of  these  was  part  of  a  much 
wider  struggle  by  bnd,  known  to  Continental  historians  as  the 
Dutch  War  01  1672-78^  and  the  second  part  of  this  article 
deals  with  their  struggle  on  the  various  frontiers  of  France,  which 
was  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Turenne  and  Cond6. 

I.  Naval  Operahons 

First  Dutch  War  (1(552-53)  .—Though  political  causes  were  at 
work,  the  main  incentive  to  hostility  between  the  peoj^es  was 
commercial  rivalry.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  their  first 
encounters  stiould  have  taken  place  between  fleets  engaged  in 
convoying  trade,  or  in  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  trade  of 
their  enemy.  Blows  were  exchanged  before  war  was  formally 
declared.  On  the  12th  of  May  1652  an  English  ofiicer,  Captain 
Young,  stopped  a  Dutch  convoy  near  the  Start  in  order  to 
enforce  the  salute  to  the  English  flag,  which  England  then 
demanded  from  all  who  used  the  seas  round  her  coast.  The 
demand  was  resisted,  and  was  only  yielded  to  after  a  sharp 
conflict.  Though  the  Dutch  were  still  endeavouring  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  the  Council  of  State  which  governed  in  the  British 
Isles  after  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  they  made  ready  for 
war.  In  May  forty  sail  of  their  war-ships  appeared  of!  Dover 
under  command  of  Martin  Harpertzoon  Tromp — then  the  best 
known  of  their  admirals.  There  were  then  8  British  ships  in 
Dover  under  Rear- Admiral  Nicholas  Bourne,  and  i  s  near  Rye 
under  Robert  Blake,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soldier  who 
had  gained  a  great  reputation  m.the  Civil  War.  Blake  came  into 
the  Straits  of  Dover  with  his  ships,  and  on  the  zgth  of  May  a  sharp 
collision  took  place  between  him  and  Tromp.  Bourne  joined  his 
countryman  after  the  action  began.  The  encounter,  which  the 
Dutch  attributed  to  the  English,  and  the  English  to'the  Dutch, 
made  war  inevitable,  even  if  the  relations  of  the  two  powers  had 
allowed  of  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  first  operations  on 
both  sides  took  the  form  of  attacks  on  trade.  Sir  George  Ayscue, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  to  subdue  the  Royalist  party  in  Barbados,  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  Dutch  convoy  while  on  his  way  up  Channel  to 
the  Downs,  and  had  captured  several  prizes.  The  Council  of 
State,  being  mainly  anxious  to  destroy  the  Dutch  trade  and 
fisheries,  began  by  reinforcing  Blake,  and  sending  him  north 
to  scatter  the  Dutch  herring  fleet.  He  had  with  him  60  vessels. 
Ayscue  remained  in  the  Downs  with  16.  Soon  after  Blake  had 
gone,  Tromp  appeared  in  the  Downs  with  a  stronger  force  and 
threatened  an  attack  on  Ayscue.  Want  of  wind  prevented  the 
operation.  Ttomp  was  also  most  intent  on  collecting  the  home- 
coming Dutch  convoys,  and  seeing  them  safe  into  port.  He 
therefore  also  sailed  north  to  meet  the  Baltic  trade.  No  meeting, 
however,  took  place  between  him  and  Blake,  while  bad  weather 
scattered  the  Dutch.  Their  herring  fishery  was  niined  for  the 
year,  and  the  outcry  against  Tromp  was  loud.  He  was  notori- 
ously no  friend  to  the  Loevenstein  party  then  prevalent  in 
Holland,  and  was  displaced,  his  place  being  taken  by  Cornelius 
de  Witt  and  Michiel  Adriaanzoon  de  Ruyter.  De  Ruyter  was 
tent  Into  the  Channel  to  convoy  the  outward-bound  convoys, 
and  meet  the  home-coming  trade.  On  the  i6th  of  August  he 
had  an  encounter  off  Plymouth  with  Ayscue,  whom  he  worsted, 
and  then  cruised  at  the  Land's  End.    Tlie  failure  of  Ayscue,  who 


was  not  employed  again  in  this  war,  induced  the  Council  of  State 
to  «end  Blake,  who  had  now  returned  from  the  north,  into  the 
Channel.  He  was  not,  however,  more  successful.  His  fleet  Was 
allowed  to  become  scattered,  and  the  Dutchman  brought  his 
convoy  back  safe  after  a  partial  action  with  Penn,  Blake's 
subordinate,  on  the  i6th  of  August. 

So  far  the  operations  had  been  confined  to  commerce  destroy- 
ing, or  to  the  protection  of  trade  by  convoy.  The  next  moves 
were  more  purely  warlike.  Iivthe  27th  of  September  the  Dutch 
appeared  in  force  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  Blake,  whose 
fleet  was  collected  in  the  Downs,  stood  to  sea.  On  the  28th  of 
September  the  first  real  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  off  the 
Kentish  Knock,  a  shoal  opposite  the  coast  of  Essex.  "Die  English 
fleet  standing  to  the  north  passed  to  west  of  the  Dutch,  and  then 
turned.  In  the  close  engagement  which  followed,  the  Dutch 
were  defeated.  They  did  not  fight  well,  and  their  failure  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  discolitent  of  their  seamen  with  the 
removal  of  Th>mp,  and  the  unpopularity  of  de  Witt.  The 
states-general  found  it  necessary  to  replace  Tromp,  who  was  at 
once  sent  to  sea,  agjain  with  the  charge  of  seeing  the  outward-^ 
bound  trade  down  Channel,  and  waiting  for  the  homeward- 
bound.  Blake  had  not  remained  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  for  tht 
Council  of  State  was  -still  almost  as  intent  as  the  Dutch  on 
convoying  trade  or  molesting  the  enemy's.  It  brought  its  fleet 
back,  and  then  divided  the  ships,  sending  some  to  the  north 
with  Pcnn,  and  keeping  the  others,  40  in  all,  with  Blake  in  the 
Downs.  Thus  when  Tromp  appeared  *'  at  the  back  of  the 
Goodwins  "  with  a  fleet  of  80  war-ships  and  a  crowd  of  merchant 
vessels  on  the  29th  of  November,  Blake  was  not  in  a  position 
to  engage  him  with  any  assured  prospect  of  success.  But  he 
made  the  attempt,  and  a  hot  engagement  took  place  off  Dunge- 
ness  on  the  30th.  Two  English  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  loss 
would  have  been  greater  if  some  of  the  English  captains  had  not 
shown  themselves  backward.  Many  of  the  ships  were  merchant 
vessels  pressed  or  hired,  and  commanded  by  their  own  skippers, 
who  displayed  little  military  spirit.  Blake,  who  offered  to 
resign,  complained  of  the  conduct  of  many  of  them,  and 
some  were  punished.  The  Council  of  State  saw  the  necessity  for 
making  a  strong  effort  against  Tromp,  who  ranged  the  Channel 
unopposed.  Penn  was  recalled  from  the  north,  Richard  Deane 
and  George  Monk  were  united  with  Blake  as  "  admirals  and 
generals  at  sea,"  and  a  competent  force  was  collected  by  the 
middle  of  February.  The  legend  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  that 
Tromp  hoisted  a  broom  at  his  mainmast-head  to  announce  his 
intention  to  sweep  the  English  off  the  sea,  refers  to  this  period. 

On  the  iSth  of  February  1653  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  had 
now  collected  the  homeward-bound  convoys,  was  off  Plymouth 
on  his  way  back  to  Holland,  and  was  attacked  by  the  English 
fleet.  The  encounter,  which  lasted  from  the  x8th  to  the  20th  of 
February  and  ranged  from  Plymouth  to  Calais,  is  commonly 
named  the  "  Three  Days'  Battle  "  and  was  described  by  Clarendon 
as  ".stupendous."  The  Dutch  admiral  brought  his  diarge  of 
merchant  ships  up  Channel  between  him  and  the  French  shore. 
His  war-ships  were  arranged  in  what  was  called  a  half-moon, 
and  was  in  fact  an  obtuse  angle  with  his  flag^ip,  the 
"  Brederode,"  at  the  apex.  During  the  i8th  and  19th,  the 
attacks  of  the  English  though  fierce  were  partial,  and  met  with 
no  great  success.  Tromp  had  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
several  of  his  captains.  On  the  20th  his  h'ne  was  broken  and 
some  60  of  his  merchant  ships  were  captured.  He  anchored  In 
some  confusion  in  (Calais  roads.  Yet  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
dark,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  great 
majority  of  his  merchant  ships  home.  The  English  fleet  had 
suffered  severely,  Blake  himself  was  seriously  wounded,  and  his 
colleague  Deane  'was  also  hurt.  Blake's  wound  disabled  him 
greatly  through  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

The  Three  Days^  Battle  was  followed  by  a  pause  in  the  war. 
On  the  English  side  much  damage  had  to  be  repaired.  The 
adniinistration  of  the  navy,  called  upon  as  it  was  to  deal  with 
a  war  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  was  overtaxed  by  the 
obligation  to  refit  ships,  raise  crews,  and  provide  for  the  numerous 
sick  or  wounded.    The  close  approach  cf  the  great  political 
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crisis  in  which  Cromwell  expelled  the  Long  Parliament  and 
established  the  Protectorate  (17th  of  April  1653),  >^&y  ^^^^  ^^^ 
some  influence.  The  fleet  adhered  to  the  new  government  on 
the  22nd  of  April.  On  the  Dutch  side  much  damage  had  to  be 
repaired,  and  their  complicated  administration,  by  five  inde- 
pendent admiralty  boards,  rendered  rapid  work  impossible. 
They  had  also  begun  to  realize  that  the  quality  of  their  ships  was 
inferior.  Reflection  had  further  shown  them  that  to  hamper 
their  fleets  by  imposing  the  direct  protection  of  a  great  flock  of 
merchant  ships  on  them  was  not  even  an  effectual  way  to  protect 
commerce.  When,  therefore,  Tromp  was  next  sent  to  sea,  it  was 
with  an  unhampered  fleet  of  war-ships,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  English  fleet  to  battle. 

In  spite  of  their  heavy  losses  and  their  awkward  administra- 
tion,  the  Dutch  were  at  sea  before  the  etid  of  May,  and  were  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Tlie  English  fleet  was  not  all  ready. 
Part  was  in  the  river  fitting  out  under  Blake,  who  had  not  fully 
recovered  from  his  wound.  The  bulk  of  it  was,  however,  ready 
for  service,  and  Blake's  collogues,  Monk  and  Deane,  attacked 
Tromp  on  the  2nd  of  June.  Changes  of  wind  made  the  battle 
somewhat  confused.  At  first  the  English  were  to  windward  and 
they  bore  down  with  Rear-Admiral  John  Lawsqn  in  command  of 
the  van.  Tromp,  conscious  that  his  ships  were  weaker  in  build, 
at  first  drew  away,  firing'at  the  spars  of  the  English  ships  in  order 
to  cripple  them.  A  shift  of  the  wind  having  given  him  the 
weather-gage,  he  concentrated  a  vigorous  attack  on  Lawson. 
But  the  wind  changed  again  and  transferred  the  weather-gage  to 
the  English.  Monk  and  Deane  brought  on  a  general  action,  in 
which  the  Dutch  were  outmatched,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  their 
own  coast.  Deane  was  slain  by  a  cannon-shot  by  the  side  of  his 
colleague  Monk,  .who  threw  his  cloak  over  the  mangled  body. 
Blake,  informed  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  which  was  audible 
on  the  Thames,  that  an  action  was  in  progress,  hurried  to  sea  and 
joined  Monk  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Dutch  on  the  3rd  of  June. 
Tromp  was  driven  into  port  and  told  the  states-general  that  they 
must  build  better  ships  if  they  wished  to  beat  the  English  at  sea. 
Blake  was  forced  by  his  still  unhealed  wound  to  go  ashore,  and 
the  sole  command  was  left  to  Monk,  who  remained  cruising  on  the 
coast  of  Holland.  The  states-general  now  sought  for  peace,  but 
Cromwell's  demands  were  excessive,  and  could  not  be  accepted 
without  a  surrender  of  the  independence  of  Holland.  A  last  effort 
was  therefore  made  to  regain  the  command  of  the  sea.  A  great 
fleet  was  fitted  out,  partly  at  Flushing,  partly  in  the  Texel. 
Between  the  26th  and  the  30th  of  July  Tromp,  by  a  series  of 
skilful  manoeuvres,  united  the  divided  Dutch  squadrons  in  the 
lace  of  Monk's  fleet,  and  on  the  30th  he  stood  out  to  sea  with  the 
wind  in  his  favour,  and  gave  battle.  More  than  a  hundred  vessels 
were  engaged  on  either  side.  The  Dut9h  admiral  manoeuvred  to. 
keep,  and  Monk  to  gain,  the  weather-gage.  The  fleets  passed  on 
opposite  tacks,  and  the  Dutch  tried  to  destroy  their  enemy  with 
fire-ships  without  success.  At  last  the  weatherly  qualities  of  the 
ships  enabled  Monk  to  break  through  the  Dutch  line,  cutting 
some  of  their  ships  off  from  the  others.  The  vessels  thus  cut  off 
fled  to  the  Maas,  and  Tromp  with  the  others  retired  to  the 
Texel.  He  was  shot  dead  by  a  musket  bullet  in  the  retreat. 
The  loss  of  life  had  been  heavy  on  both  sides.  Six  captains  of - 
Monk's  fleet  were  slain.  Tlie  Dutch  now  sought  peace,  and 
Cromwell  offered  better  terms.  During  the  fighting  in  the  North 
Sea  the  Mediterranean  trade  of  England  had  suffered  severely. 
A  squadron  of  trading  ships  and  a  few  war  vessels  were  blocked  in 
Italian  ports  till  some  of  them  were  taken  and  others  forced  to 
flee  in  March  1653  off  Leghorn.  The  battle  of  the  31st  of  July 
was  the  last  serious  operation  of  the  war,  though  peace  was  not 
formally  made  till  some  months  later. 

Second  Dutch  War  {1663-67). — Although  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  was  not  made  by  the  government  of  Ring  Charles  II. 
till  March  1665,  the  operations  of  the  second  Dutch  War  began  in 
'October  1663.  The  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York 
(James  11.)  i  who  were  largely  interested  in  the  slave-trading 
Guinea  Company,  were  eager  to  remove  the  Dutch  ports  from  the 
slave  coast.  They  knew  that  war  with  the  Republic,  which  had 
recovered  very  rapidly  from  the  disasters  of  the  war  of  1652-53, 


would  be  popular  with  the  trading  classes  in  England.  They  refied 
also  on  the  known  reluctance  of  the  Dutch  government  to  go  to 
war.  In  October  1663,  therefore,  a  squadron  was  sent  out  under 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  attack  the  Dutch  in  Gambia 
and  America.  Their  posts  on  the  African  coast  were  captu«ed 
and  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  taken.  The  stAtcs- 
general  under  the  skilful  management  of  the  Grand  Pensionary, 
John  de  Witt,  retaliated  by  sending  de  Ruyter  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  he  was  cruising  against  the  Barbary  pirates,  to 
follow  Holmes.  De  Ruyter  re-established  the  Dutch  posts  in 
Gambia,  and,  though  he  failed  to  retake  New  Amsterdam,  did 
much  injury  to  English  trade  before  he  returned  to  Holland.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  all  colonial  settlements  belonged  at  that 
time  exclusively  to  England,  and  the  war  was  made  entirely  by 
her,  and  in  her  interest,  Scotland  and  Ireland  having  no  share. 
Numbers  of  Scotch  sailors  and  of  English  deserters  served  in  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  this  war — the  bad  administration  of  the  navy  and 
the  constant  ill-treatment  of  the  crews  having  caused  bitter 
discontent.  Other  attacks  were  made  on  Dutch  trade  during 
1664,  but  the  great  operations  of  war  did  not  be^  tiU  May  1665. 
In  that  month  the  duke  of  York  was  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
with  a  fleet  of  80  to  90  sail,  composed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  of  vessels  of  all  sizes.  A  Dutch  fleet  ofcorresponding 
strength  was  sent  to  sea,  under  command  of  Baron  Opdam  van 
Wassenaer.  In  this  war  we  do  not  find  that  the  movements  of 
fleets  were  subordinated  to  the  work  of  providing  convoy.  They 
were  sent  to  sea  for  the  much  more  intelligent  purpose  of  seeking 
out  the  enemy  and  driving  him  off.  It  was  understood  that  the 
trade  of  the  victor  would  be  secure. 

The  first  battle  took  place  from  30  to  40  m.  S.E.  of  Lowestoft, 
on  the  3rd  of  June  1665.  By  the  bad  conduct  of  some  of  the 
captains  in  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  line,  the  English,  who  fought 
with  much  spirit,  were  able  to  win  a  considerable  victory. 
Opdam's  flagship  was  blown  up  and  he  perished.  But  the 
pursuit  of  the  English  fleet  was  feeble,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Dutch  was  ably  covered  by  Cornelius  van  Tromp,  son  of  Martin 
Tromp.  Much  scandal  was  caused  by  the  mysterious  circum- 
stances in  which  an  order  to  shorten  sail  was  given  in  the  English 
flagship,  and  doubts  were  expressed  of  the  courage  of  the  duke  of 
York.  He  withdrew,  or  was  withdrawn,  from  the  active  com- 
mand at  sea,  and  was  replaced  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  On  the 
Dutch  side  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  good 
discipline.  Four  of  the  captains  who  had  misbehaved  on  the  3rd 
of  June  were  shot  for  cowardice,  and  others  were  dismissed. 
De  Ruyter  was  named  commander-in-chief,  and  John  de  Witt, 
or  later  his  brother  Cornelius,  accompanied  the  admiral  as 
delegate  of  the  states-general  to  support  his  authority.  The 
earl  of  Sandwich  did  nothing  becoming  a  capable  commander. 
Under  his  command  the  fleet  made  no  attempt  to  blockade  the 
Dutch  coast,  but  was  turned  from  its  proper  work  to  engage  in  a 
prize-hunting  plot  with  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  object  was  to 
plunder  a  Dutch  convoy  which  had  taken  refuge  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  then  united  to  Denmark.  The  mutual  interest  of  the 
associates  led  to  the  failure  of  the  plot.  Sir  Thomas  Teddeman, 
who  was  sent  by  Sandwich  to  attack  the  Dutch  at  Bergen,  was 
suspected  by  the  Danish  governor  of  intending  to  play  false,  was 
fired  on  by  the  batteries,  and  was  beaten  off.  De  Ruyter 
covered  the  return  of  the  trade  to  Holland.  Sandwidi,  who  had 
taken  some  prizes,  unlawfully  seized  part  of  their  cargoes  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  the  other  flag  officers.  A  loud  outcry  was 
raised  in  the  fleet  and  the  country.  Sandwich  was  displaced, 
and  his  command  was  transferred  to  Monk,  with  whom  was 
associated  the  king's  cousin,  Prince  Rupert.  The  war  had  so  far 
been  unsuccessful  for  England.  The  victory  of  the  3rd  of  June 
was  barren.  Great  injury  was  inflicted  on  English  trade  by 
Dutch  cruisers,  while  the  wasteful  adminIstrati<Mi  of  his  officers 
reduced  the  king's  treasury  to  much  embarrassmcnL  Winter 
suspended  the  movements  of  the  fleets. 

The  year  1666  (called  the  annta  miralnliSf  for  it  indnded  the 
plague  and  the  fire  of  London)  was  marked  by  fierce  fighting 
and  changes  of  fortune.  The  French,  who  had  signed  a  treaty 
with  Holland  in  1662,  were  reluctantly  induced  to  intervene  in 
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the  war  as  the  enemies  of  England.  By  May  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
some  eighty  sail  was  at  sea,  preparing  to  watch  the  English, 
and  unite  with  the  French.  Monk  and  Rupert  were  fitting  out 
a  fleet  of  neariy  the  same  strength  in  the  Thames.  Under  the 
influence  of  their  fear  of  a  French  naval  force  King  Charies's 
ministers  committed  a  great  blunder.  They  detached  Prince 
Rupen  into  the  Channel  with  30  ships,  leaving  Monk  with 
only  57  to  face  the  Dutch.  The  English  commander  put  to  sea, 
and  found  the  enemy  anchored  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in 
three  divisions.  He  boldly  attacked  the  van,  hoping  to  cripple  it 
before  it  coyld  be  helped  by  the  centre  and  rear.  This  daring 
and  well-judged  move  brought  on  the  Four  Days'  Battle  of  the 
xst,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  Jtme  (O.S.).  On  the  zst  the  Dutch  vap, 
undei  Cornelius  van  Trorap,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  English  attack. 
The  fighting  was  very  fierce.  One  English  admiral.  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  was  slain,  and  another.  Sir  John  Harman,  was  in 
great  danger.  Monk  drew  off  at  night  without  doing  all  the  harm 
he  had  wished  to  the  Dutch.  During  the  and  of  June  the  fleets 
engaged  again,  and  on  this  day  the  self-will  of  Van  Tromp, 
who  commanded  the  rear  in  the  battle,  and  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  the  ships  in  the  van,  prevented  De  Ruyter  from  making 
full  use  of  his  numbers.  Yet  Monk  was  clearly  overtaxed,  and 
on  the  3rd  he  prepared  to  retreat  to  the  Thames.  During  this 
movement  the  **  Prince  "  (loc)  carrying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Ayscue,  ran-  on  the  Galloper  Sand,  and  was  lost.  In 
the  evening  Prince  Rupert  returned,  and  by  hugging  the  coast  of 
Rent  to  the  south  of  the  fleets,  was  able  to  rejoin  his  colleague. 
Monk  and  Rupert  renewed  the  battle  on  the  4th.  It  was  fought 
with  extreme  fury,  and  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  English 
to  the  Thames  with  a  loss  of  ao  ships  and  6000  men. 

The  Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  approach  to  the  Thames 
till  the  3ist  of  July.    They  menaced  the  coast  of  Essex,  and 
could  easily  have  covered  an  invasion  of  England  by  a  French 
army-  if  Louis  XIV.  had  been  disposed  to  send  one.    Danger 
stimulated  the  English  government  to  active  exertions,  and  by 
the  2ist  of  July  Monk  and  Rupert  were  enabled  by  a  happy 
combination  of  wind  and  tide  to  set  to  sea  through  the  passage 
called  the  Swin.    A  storm  which  scattered  both  fleets  delayed 
their  meeting  till  the  25th  of  July.    On  that  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing days  the  Dutch  were  again  defeated  and  driven  into  port. 
The  English  fleet  then  burnt  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's 
dockyard  at  Teischcltlng,  inflicting  great  loss.    But  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  were  less  than  they  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  properly  followed  up.    The  British  fleet  with-Jrew  to  its 
own  coast  and  within  a  month  De  Ruyter  was  at  sea  again, 
hoping  to  effect  a  junction  with  a  French  squadron.    The 
French  failed  to  keep  tryst,  and  De  Ruyter  was  watched  by 
Rupert,  who  was  now  in  sole  command.  Monk  having  been 
recalled  to  London  to  take  command  amid  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  fire  and  the  plague.    Nor  did  the  failure  of  King  Charles's 
government  to  press  the  war  with  vigour  end  here.    Embar- 
rassed by  want  of  money,  on  bad  terms  with  his  pariiamcnt, 
and  secretly-intent  on  schemes  incompatible  with  a  policy  which 
could  earn  the  approval  of  his  subjects,  the  king  preferred  to 
spend  what  money  he  could  command  on  raising  troops,  and 
neglected  his  fleet.    Peace  negotiations  were  begun  with  the 
Dutch,  and  the  line-of-battlc  ships  were  put  out  of  commission. 
A  light  squadron  was,  however,  kept  at  sea  to  injure  the  Dutch 
trade,  and  as  no  armisdce  was  arranged  the  Republic  was  free 
to  continue  warlike  operations.    The  Dutch,  being  well  aware  of 
the  disarmed  condition  of  the  English  coast,  sent  out  a  power- 
ful fleet  again  under  the  command  of  De  Ruyter  in  June.    It 
entered  the  Thames,  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Medway,  and 
burnt  both  the  dockyard  at  Chatham  and  a  number  of  the 
finest  >hips  in  the  navy  which  were  lying  in  the  river.    A  terrible 
panic  prevailed  in  Ix>ndon,  where  an  attack  was  expected. 
The  Dutch  were  content  with  the  injury  they  had  done  at 
Chatham,  and  dropped  down  the  river.    De  Ruyter  remained 
cruising  In  the  Channel  till  the  peace  of  Breda  was  signed  in 
July.     During  the  last  months  of  the  war  Sir  John  Harman 
had  fought  a  successful  campaign  in  the  West  Indies  against 
the  French  on  whom  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  at  Martinique 


on  the  a4th  of  June.    By  the  terms  of  the  peace  England  retained 
possession  of  New  York,  but  the  war,  though  it  contained 

some  pskijages  glorious  to  her  arms,  was  very  disastrous  to  her 

I 

conunerce. 

Third  Dutck  War  {1672-74).— Tfas  war  differed  very 
materially  in  its  inception  and  conduct  from  the  first  and  second. 
They  had  been  popular  in  England,  and  even  the  second  gave 
En^ishmen  not  a  little  to  be  proud  of.  The  third  was  under- 
taken by  the  king  in  pursuit  of  a  policy  arranged  between  him 
and  his  cousin  Louis  XIV.  Their  avowed  object  was  a  partition 
of  Holland,  but  there  was  a  secret  understanding  that  King 
Charies  II.  was  to  establish  Roman  Catholicism,  and  to  make 
himself  despotic  in  England,  with  the  help  of  the  French  king. 
This  hidden  purpose  was  suspected,  and  the  war  became  intensely 
unpopular  with  the  English  parliament  and  nation.  Parliament 
would  grant  the  king  no  supplies,  and  he  could  find  the  means 
of  fitting  out  a  fleet  only  by  defrauding  his  creditors.  The 
English  fleets  were,  therefore,  comparatively  small,  were  ill- 
provided  and  had  to  co-operate  with  French  squadrons  which  in 
the  then  raw  state  of  King  Louis'  young  navy,  proved  inefficient 
allies. 

In  this  as  in  fonner  wars,  attacks  on  Dutch  conunerce  preceded 
a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities.  On  the  X3th  of  March  167a 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  fell  upon  a  Dutch  convoy  under  the  command 
of  Van  Ness  in  the  Channel.  In  the  penury  of  the  dockyards 
Holmes  could  not  be  provided  with  the  force  be  was  pronu'sed, 
and  the  enterprise  was  but  partially  successful.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  morality  of  his  time  and  the  q»rit  of  the  English 
navy  as  it  had  been  shaped  by  the  corrupt  government  of 
Charies  II.,  that  the  officers  concerned  quarrelled  violently  add 
accused  one  another  of  fraud.  A  fleet  of  60  sail  was  with  difficulty 
got  together  under  the  duke  of  Yoric,  who  now  went  to  sea  for 
the  second  time.  The  duke  was  joined  in  May,  and  at  Ports- 
mouth, by  40  French  ships  under  the  comte  d'Estr£es,  a  soldier 
and  noble  who  had  been  made  an  admiral  late  in  life.  The  allies 
entered  the  North  Sea  but  did  not  take  the  offensive  against 
the  Dutch.  The  English  were  ill  supplied,  and  were  compelled 
to  anchor  at  Southwold  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  in  order  to 
obtain  water  and  provisions.  The  Dutch,  who  had  to  contend 
with  an  overwhelming  French  invasion  on  shore,  nevertheless 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  70  to  80  sail  of  the  line  and  the  command  was 
given  to  De  Ruyter.  On  the  28th  of  May  1672  he  fell  upon  the 
allies  in  a  N.W.  wind.  D'Estr6es,  who  was  stationed  with  his 
squadron  at  the  south  end  of  the  line,  went  to  sea  oa  the  port 
tack,  heading  to  the  S.E.  The  English,  who  constituted  the 
centre  and  rear,  stood  out  on  the  starboard  tack.  Thus  the  allies 
were  at  once  divided  into  two  widely  separated  bodies,  and  the 
Dutch  admiral  was  able  to  concentrate  nearly  his  whole  force 
on  the  centre  division,  which  suffered  severely.  The  flagship  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  "  Prince  "  (100),  was  so  shattered  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  her,  and  go  to  the  "  St  Michael." 
The '"  Royal  James  "  (100),  the  flagship  of  his  second  in  com- 
mand, the  eari  of  Sandwich,  after  being  much  shattered  by  the 
Dutch  artillery,  was  set  alight  by  a  fire-ship,  and  destroyed  with 
enormous  loss  of  life.  The  eari  himself  perished.  His  body 
was  picked  up  three  dajrs  afterwards,  so  disfigured  that  it  was 
only  recognized  by  the  star  on  his  coat.  The  ships  at  the  head 
of  the  English  line  at  last  tacked  to  the  support  of  the  centre, 
and  at  evening  De  Ruyter  drew  off.  A  foolish  attempt  was 
made  to  claim  his  retreat  as  a  victoiy,  but  the  allies  were  too 
severely  damaged  to  attempt  an  attack  on  the  Dutch  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  Republic  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
French  invasion  that  it  had  to  land  the  gunpowder  from  its  ships 
for  the  service  of  its  anny. 

In  1673  the  allies  made  an  effort  to  invade  Holland  from  the 
sea  coast.  Prince  Rupert  replaced  the  duke  of  York,  who  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  was  driven  from  office  by  the  newly  passed 
Test  Act.  He  was  supplied  with  54  ships  and  was  joined  eariy  in 
the  year  by  d'Estr6es  with  a7.  Soldiers  were  embarked,  and  in 
May  the  allied  fleet  stood  over  to  the  Dutch  coast.  The  distress 
of  the  Republic  prevented  it  from  equipping  moit  than  55  ships, 
but  the  patriotism  of  the  race  was  roused  to  white  heat,  and  io 
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De  Ru3rter  they  possessed  an  admiral  of  consummate  skill  and 
heroic  character.  He  took  up  an  anchorage  at  Schooneveld  and 
stood  on  his  guard.  On  the  aSth  of  May  Rupert  and  d'Estries, 
believing  that  De  Ruyter  was  too  much  afraid  of  their  superior 
numbers  to  venture  to  sea,  sent  in  a  squadron  of  light  vessels  and 
fire-ships  to  attack  him,  but  he  took  the  offensive  at  once, 
Mattering  the  light  squadron,  and  falling  with  energy  on  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  which,  not  being  in  expectation  of  a  vigorous  assault, 
was  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  On  this  occasion  the  English 
placed  the  French  in  the  centre,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  separa- 
tion as  had  taken  place  in  the  battle  at  Southwold  Bay.  But  the 
disposition  made  no  difference  in  the  result.  De  Ruyter  concen- 
trated on  the  van  and  centre  of  the  allies,  and  in  spite  of  his  great 
inferiority  of  numbers  was  able  to  be  superior  at  the  point  of 
attack.  The  Idliet  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  De  Ruyter, 
satisfied  with  having  averted  the  invasion  of  his  country, 
anchored  at  West-Kappel. 

Seven  days  later,  on  the  4th  of  June,  a  second  encounter  took 
place.  The  French  were  now  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  line  as  it 
engaged.  The  Dutch  admiral,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  fell  on  the  English  in  the  van  and  centre.  His  inferiority  in 
numbers  did  not  allow  him  to  push  his  attack  quite  home,  but  he 
inflicted  so  much  injury  that  the  allies  were  forced  to  return  to 
the  Thames  to  refit.  At  the  end  of  July  the  allies  again  appeared 
off  the  coast  of  Holland,  bringing  four  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
war-ships  and  two  thousand  in  transports.  De  Ruyter's  fleet  had 
been  raised  to  70  vessels,  but  the  allies  had  also  been  reinforced 
and  were  90  strong.  On  the  nth  of  August  the  Dutch 
admiral  kept  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  coast  looking  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  attack.  On  the  nth  of  August  the 
wind,  which  had  been  westerly,  turned  to  the  S.E.,  giving  him  the 
weather  gage.  The  French  division  was  leading,  and  De  Ruyter 
fell  furioi^y  upon  the  English  in  the  centre  and  rear.  The  French 
were  kept  in  play  by  a  small  squadron  under  Bankert,  while  De 
Ruyter  drove  Prince  Rupert  in  the  centre  out  of  the  line,  and  in 
the  rear  Cornelius  van  Tromp  fought  a  desperate  duel  with  the 
English  rear  division  commanded  by  Sir  E.  Spragge.  The  two 
admirals  -engaged  in  a  species  of  personal  conflict,  and  each  was 
compelled  to  shift  his  flag  to  another  vessel.  While  Sir  E. 
Spragge,  whose  second  flagship  was  shattered  by  the  Dutch  fire, 
was  on  his  way  to  a  third,  his  boat  was  sunk  by  a  cannon  shot 
and  he  was  drowned. 

The  defeat  of  the  allies  was  undeniable,  and  a  violent  quarrel 
broke  out  between  them.  Want  of  money,  and  the  increasing 
violence  of  popular  opposition  to  the  French  alliance,  compelled 
the  king  to  withdraw  from  the  war.  Peace  was  made  in  the 
following  spring. 

In  this  war,  which  presented  no  features  of  a  creditable  kind, 
the  loss  to  English  commerce  from  Dutch  cruisers  was  so  great 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  clause  of  the  naviga- 
tion act  which  forbade  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  vessels. 

As  England  withdrew  from  her  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.,  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  frightened  by  the  growth  of  the  aggres- 
sive French  power,  began  to  come  forward  to  the  support  of 
Holland.  The  coalition  then  formed  continued  the  struggle  till 
1678.  But  the  war  was  conducted  mainly  on  the  land.  The 
French  king,  who  knew  that  his  fleet  was  not  as  yet  capable  of 
meeting  the  Dutch  single-handed,  was  content  to  withdraw  bis 
ships  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  ocean.  The  Dutch,  who  had  to 
pay  subventions  to  their  German  allies,  and  to  support  a  large 
army,  could  spare  little  for  their  fleet  For  some  time  they 
willingly  confined  themselves  to  efforts  to  protect  their  commerce 
from  French  privateers.  In  X674  a  revolt  of  the  people  of  Sidly 
against  their  Spanish  rulers  gave  the  French  kinganopportunityoif 
seizing  the  island.  Spain,  unable  to  defend  its  possessionssingle- 
handed,  appealed  to  the  Dutch  for  naval  help.  .  In. September 
1675  De  Ruyter  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  with  x8  sail  of 
the  line  and  four  fire-ships.  The  force  was  inadequate,  but  it 
was  all  that  Holland  could  spare.  The  Dutch  admiral,  who  was 
hampered  rather  than  helped  by  his  Spanish  allies,  did  his  best  to 
make  good  his  weakness  by  skilful  management.  He  cruised  off 
Messina  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  were  being  brought  to  the 


French  garrison  by  a  fleet  of  ao  sail  under  the  comm&iid  off 
Abraham  Duquesne.  G>nscious  that  he  must  spare  his  small 
force  as  much  as  possible,  he  abstained  from  such  vigorous 
attacks  as  he  had  made  in  1672  and  1673.  When  Duquesne 
appeared  on  the  7th  of  January  1676  near  the  Lipari  Islands,  De 
Ruyter  allowed  them  to  get  the  weather-gage,  and  on  the 
8th  of  January  waited  passively  for  their  attack.  The  French, 
with  more  recklessness  than  was  usual  with  them  in  later  times* 
bore  down  on  their  enemy  courageously  but  in  some  disorder. 
Their  leading  ships  were  severely  mauled,  and  their  whole  force 
so  crippled  that  they  could  make  no  pursuit  of  the  Dtttch  when 
they  drew  off,  their  injured  ships  being  towed  by  \he  Spanish 
galleys,  in  the  late  afternoon.  Duquesne  was  able  to  reach 
Messina  and  join  the  French  ships  at  anchor  there.  De  Ruyter 
made  his  way  to  Palermo,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  One  of  his  vessels  sank  on  the  way  and  he  was 
reduced  to  17.  It  is  true  that  his  allies  provided  him  with  xo 
ships  of  their  own,  but  the  Spanish  navy  had  sunk  to  abject 
inefficiency.  Their  commander,  the  nurquis  of  Bayona, 
arrogantly  insisted  on  occupying  the  centre  of  the  line  with  his 
worthless  squadron  instead  of  allowing  his  ships  to  be  scattered 
among  the  Dutch  for  support.  When  on  the  22nd  of  April  the 
alhes,  27  strong,  met  the  fleet  of  Duquesne,  29  ships,  off  Agosta, 
they  attacked  from  windward.  De  Ruyter,  who  led  the  van,  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  Spaniards  in  the  centre  behaved  vny 
ill,  and  no  \'ictory  was  gained,  l^e  serious  fighting  was,  in  fact, 
confined  to  the  vans  of  the  two  fleets.  After  the  battle  the  allies 
retired  to  Syracuse,  where  De  Ruyter  died,  and  where  their  ships 
were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  French  a  month  later.  Reinforce- 
ments sent  out  from  Holland  were  stopped  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  blockaded  in  Cadiz.  The  French  remained  noastcrs 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  meantime,  however,  angry  di^mtcs 
had  arisen  between  France  and  England.  King  Louis  XIV. 
enforced  his  bdligerent  rights  at  sea  with  as  much  disregard  of 
neutral  interests  as  was  shown  by  England  in  later  times.  His 
naval  officers  insisted  on  making  prize  of  all  Dutch-built  vessels 
found  under  the  English  flag.  In  1678  war  seemed  immibent 
between  France  and  England.  King  Louis  then  withdrew  his 
soldiers  from  Sicily,  and  made  the  peace  of  Nijmwegen. 

AuTHOaiTiBS. — ^For  the  EngUih  side,  see  JVisvo/  ffistory  af  Farfgnrf. 
by  Thomas  Lediard  (London,  1735) :  Mtmoriais  of  Str  W,  Fenm, 
by  Grenville  Pcnn  (London.  1833):  The  First  Dnick  War,  1652- 
1654,  edited  by  S.  R.  Gardiner  for  the  Navy  Record  Society  (1899). 
For  the  Dutch  side:  Hel  Leven  tm  Bedryfvan  den  Heert  SlickUl  dt 
Ruiter,  by  Gerard  Brandt  (Amsterdam,  1687);  Cesckiedemis  «m 
den  NederUuuheke  Zeewegen^hyJ.  C,  de  Jongke  (Haarlem,  1858): 
A  nndUs  da  Pronnces-Untes,  by  J.  Basoages  de  Beauval  (The  Hague. 
1726).  For  the  French  side :  Ahrakam  du  Quesne  et  la  marine  de  scm 
temps,  by  A.  Jal  (Paris,  1873).  ^<^  the  small  Spaaish  share: 
Armada  EspaHola,  by  Captain  Cesareo  Femandes  Duro  (Madrk). 
1805-1001).  For  critical  studies  of  these  wars  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  ATasoi  Warfare,  by  Rear-admiral  P.  H.  Cokmib  (Loodon. 
1899).  and  TTu  Influence  efSea  Power  upon  History,  by  Captain 
A-  T.  Mahan.  —  --  - 
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11.  Oferatioms  on  Land 


The  contemporary  military  history  of  Europe  included,  fim, 
the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  x6s4-59i  us\iaOy  called  the 
Spanish  Fronde,  of  which  the  most  notable  incident  was  the  great 
battle  of  the  Dunes  fought  on  the  X4th  of  June  1658  between 
the  French  and  English  under  Turenne  and  the  Spaniards  under 
Cond£,  in  which  a  contingent  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  About  the  same  time  a  war  was  fought  in 
northern  Europe  (1655-60),  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  three 
days'  battle  of  Warsaw  (28th,  dgth,  30th  July  1656),  and  the 
successful  invasion  of  Denmark  by  the  Swedes,  carried  out  from 
island  to  island  over  the  frozen  sea  (February  1658),  and  culminat- 
ing in  a  long  siege  of  Copenhagen  (1658-59).  Between  the 
second  and  third  wars  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces  came 
the  short  War  of  Devolution  (1667-68)— a  war  of  sieges  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  which  the  French  were  commanded  chiefly  by 
Turenne.  In  z668  the  French  under  Cond6  made  a  rapid  coo- 
quest  of  Franche-Comt6.  This  was,  however,  given  up  at  the 
peace.  The  war  of  1672-78,  the  first  of  the  three  great  wan  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  fought  on  a  grander  scale 
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liaashn  of  HeUand,  1672.— Tht  diplomacy  of  Louis  had, 
before  tAe  outbreak  of  war,  deprived  Holland  of  her  allies — 
England  (treaty  of  Dover,  1670),  Sweden  (treaty  of  Stockholm, 
167  2)  and  the  emperor,  and  when  he  declared  war  on  the  United 
Provinces  in  March  1672,  it  seemed  that  the  Dutch  could  offer 
little  resistance..  The  French  army  under  Louis  in  person 
started  from  Charlcroi  and  marched  down  the  Mcuse  unopposed. 
The  powerful  Dutch  fortress  of  Maastricht  was  masked,  and  the 
French  then  moved  towards  Ddsseldorf.  In  the  electorate  of 
Cologne  they  were  in  friendly  country,  and  the  main  army  soon 
moved  down  the  Rhine  from  DUsseldorf ,  the  corps  of  Turennc  on 
the  left  bank,  that  of  Cond6  on  the  right.  At  the  same  time  a 
corps  under  Marshal  Luxemburg,  composed  of  Louis'  German 
allies  (Cologne  and  MUnster)  moved  from  Westphalia  towards 
Over-Yssel  and  Groningen.  The  Rhine  fortresses  offered  but 
little  resistance  to  the  advance  of  Turenne  and  Cond€.  William 
of  Orange  with  a  weak  field  army  tried  to  defend  the  Yssel-Rhine 
line,  but  the  French  rapidly  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at 
Tollhuis  (June  X2th)  and  passed  into  the  Bctuwe  (between  the 
Leek  and  the  Waal).  Cond6  now  advised  a  cavalry  raid  on 
Amsterdam,  but  Louis,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  war 
minister  Louvois,  preferred  to  reduce  Nijmwegen,  Gorinchem 
and  other  places,  before  entering  Utrecht  province.  Condi's 
plan  was,  however,  partially  carried  out  by  Count  Rochefort, 
who  with  1800  troopers  captured  successively  Amersfoort  and 
Naarden.  His  further  progress  was  checked  at  Muyden,  which 
the  Dutch  garrisoned  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  he  returned  to 
the  main  army,,  taking  Utrecht  en  route,  Louis  now  moved  on 
Amsterdam,  brushing  aside  the  feeble  opposition  which  was 
offered,  and  it  seemed  that  the  French  must  achieve  their  object 
in  one  short  campaign.  But  the  Dutch  people  were  roused. 
The  month  before,  the  citizens  of  Utrecht  had  refused  to  raze 
their  suburban  villas,  and  defence  of  the  fortifications  had  con- 
sequently been  impossible.  Now,  the  dykes  were  cut  and  the 
sluices  opened,  and  Amsterdam  was  covered  by  a  wide  inundation, 
against  which  the  invader  was  powerless.  At  the  same  time  the 
men  of  Zealand  repulsed  a  French  raid  from  Ath  on  Ardcnburg, 
and  this  infraction  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
served  but  to  raise  up  another  enemy  for  Louis.  Luxemburg  too, 
at  first  successful,  was  repulsed  before  Groningen.  A  revolution 
placed  William  of  Orange  at  the  head  of  the  government.  The 
alliance  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Mainz  electorate  had  already 
been  secured,  and  Spain,  justly  fearing  for  the  safety  of  her 
Flemish  possessions,  soon  joined  them.  The  emperor  followed, 
and  Louis  was  now  opposed,  not  by  one  state,  but  by  a  formidable 
coah'tion. 

War  against  the  Coalition. — In  the  autumn  the  war  spread  to 
the  Rhine.  No  attempt  could  be  made  on  Amsterdam  until  the 
ice  should  cover  the  floods.  Turenne  was  therefore  despatched 
to  Westphalia  and  Cond6  to  Alsace,  while  a  corps  of  observation 
was  formed  on  the  Meuse  to  watch  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
But  the  coalition  had  not  yet  developed  its  full  strength,  and 
Turenne's  skill  checked  the  advance  of  thci  Imperialists  under 
Montecucculi  and  of  the  Brandenburgers  under  the  Great 
Elector.  A  war  of  manoeuvre  on  the  middle  Rhine  ended  in 
favour  of  the  French,  and  the  allies  then  turned  against  the 
territories  of  Cologne  and  MOnster,  while  William,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  joining  forces  with  his  friends,  made  a  bold,  but  in 
the  end  unsuccessful,  raid  on  Charlcroi  (September-December 
1672).  The  allies  in  Germany  were  now  not  merely  chedced  but 
driven  from  point  ^  point  by  Turenne,  who  On  this  occasion 
displayed  a  degree  of  energy  rare  in  the  military  history  of  the 
period.  Th6  troops  of  Cologne  and  Miinstcr  formed  part  of  his 
army,  other  friends  of  Louis  were  preparing  to  take  the  field,  and 
after  a  severe  winter  campaign,  the  elector,  defeated  in  combat 
and  manoeuvre,  was  forced  back  to  the  Weser,  and  being  but 
weakly  supported  by  the  Imperialists,  found  himself  compelled 
to  make  a  separate  peace  (June  6lh,  1673).  Turenne  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Imperialists  who  were  assembling  in  Bohemia, 
and  made  ready  to  meet  them  at  Wetzlar.  Meanwhile  the  other 
French  armies  were  fully  employed.  Corps  of  observation  were 
formed  io  RouasiUon  and  Lorraine.  ^  Cond6  in  Holland  was  to 


renew  his  efforts  against  the  Amsterdam  defences;  during  the 
winter  the  demands  of  the  war  on  the  Rhine  had  reduced  the 
French  forces  in  the  provinces  to  the  size  of  a  mere  army  of 
occupation.*  Louis'  own  arnly,  originally  collected  for  the 
relief  of  Charieroi  in  December,advanced  on  Maastricht,  and  after 
a  brief  siege,  in  which  Vauban  directed  the  besiegers,  captured 
this  most  important  fortress  (June  agth,  1673).  But  tlds  was 
the  last  success  of  the  French  armies  in  the  campaign.  Cond6 
made  no  headway  against  Amsterdam,  and  William  retook 
Naarden  (September  14th).  Louis,  after  the  c^>ture  of  Maas- 
tricht led  his  army  southwards  into  Lorraine  and  overran  the 
electorate  of  Trier.  But  nothing  of  importance  was  gained,  and 
Turenne's  summer  campaign  was  wholly  unsuccessful. 

Capture  oj  Bonn. — From  WetzUr  he  moved  to  Aschaffenburg, 
Louis  at  the  same  time  keeping  back,  for  the  intended  conquest 
of  Franche-Comt6,  many  soldiers  who  would  have  been  more 
usefully  employed  in  Germany.  Soon  the  Imperialists  advanced 
in  earnest,  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  Marching  via  Eger  and 
Nuremberg  (September  3rd)  on  the  Main,  Montecucculi  drew 
Turenne  to  the  valley  of  the  Tauber;  then,  haWng  persuaded  the 
bishop  of  WUrzburg  to  surrender  the  bridge  of  that  place,  he 
passed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Main  before  Turenne  could 
intervene.  The  Imperialists  soon  arrived  at  Frankfort,  and  the 
French  position  was  turned.  Montecucculi  thus  achieved  one  of 
the  greatest  objects  of  the  17th  century  strategist,  the  wearing 
down  of  the  enemy  in  repeated  and  useless  marches.  The  French 
retreat  to  the  Rhine  was  painful  and  costly,  and  Montecucculi 
then  passed  that  river  at  Mainz  and  made  for  Trier.  Turenne 
followed,  unable  to  do  more  than  conform  to  his  opponent's 
movements,  and  took  post  to  defend  Trier  and  Alsace.  There- 
upon Montecucculi  turned  northward  to  meet  William  of  Orange, 
who  evaded  Condi's  weak  army  and  marched  rapidly  via  Venl6 
(a 2nd  October)  on  Coblenz.  The  elector  of  Trier,  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  depredations  of  Louis'  army  in  the  spring,  followed 
the  example  of  the  bishop  of  Wtlrzburg  and  gave  a  free  passage  at 
Coblenz.  WiUiam  and  Montecucculi  joined  forces  in  the  electorate 
and  promptly  besieged  Bonn.  This  fortress  fell  on  the  lath  of 
November,  and  the  troops  of  the  coalition  gained  possession  of  an 
unbroken  line  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Brcisgau,  while  Louis' 
German  allies  (Cologne  and  MQnster),  now  isolated,  had  to  make 
peace  at  once.  William  wintered  in  Holland,  Montecucculi  in 
Cologne  and  Jtilich,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  served  with 
William,  in  their  own  provinces  of  the  Meuse.  A  century  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards  are  thus  found  making  war  as  allies,  a  striking  proof  of 
the  fact  that  all  questions  but  those  of  dynastic  interests  had  been 
effectually  settled  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Louis'  allies  were 
leaving  him  one  by  one.  The  German  princes  and  the  empire 
itself  rallied  to  the  emperor,  Denmark  joined  the  coalition 
(January  1674),  the  Great  Elector  re-entered  the  war,  and  soon 
afterwards  England  made  peace. 

1674.^—111  1674  therefore  Louis  reluctantly  evacuated  those 
of  the  United  Provinces  occupied  by  his  army.  He  had  derived 
a  considerable  revenue  from  the  enemy's  coimtry,  and  he  had 
moreover  quartered  his  troops  without  expense.  The  resources 
of  the  French  government  were  almost  intact  for  the  coming 
campaign;  the  corps  of  observation  in  Roussillon  was  continued, 
and  its  commander.  Marshal  Schombcrg,  made  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Spaniards,  and  the  war  was  carried  even 
into  Sicily.  Cond6,  in  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  opposed 
with  inferior  forces  the  united  army  of  Spaniards,  Dutch  and 
Austrians  under  William,  and  held  the  Meuse  from  Grave  to 
Charieroi  on  the  Sambre.  The  war  in  this  quarter  was  memorable 
for  Cond6's  hist,  and  William's  first,  battle,  the  desperate  and 
indecisive  engagement  of  Sencffe  (August  nth),  in  which  the  two 
armies  lost  one-5eventh  of  their  strength  in  killed  alone.    The 

*  Manhal  Luxemburff.  who  was  left  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Holland  during  the  winter  of  1673-73,  had  indeed  made  a  oold 
attempt  to  capture  Leiden  and  the  Hague  by  marchinr  a  corps 
from  Utrecht  across  the  frozen  inundations.  But  a  sudden  thaw 
imperilled  his  force  and  he  had  to  make  a  painful  rrtreat  along  the 
dykes  to  Utrecht.    Holland  was  again  inundated  in  1673. 
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French,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  year  lost  a  few  fortresses 
on  the  Meuse,  including  Grave  and  Huy.  The  king's  part  in 
the  campaign  was,  as  usual,  a  war  of  sieges;  an  army  under  his 
personal  command  overran  Franche-Comt6  in  six  weeks,  and 
Louts,  aided  by  the  genius  of  Vauban,  reduced  Besancon  in  nine 
days.  Turenne's  Rhine  campaign  began  with  an  invasion  of 
Germany,  undertaken  to  prevent  interference  with  Louis  in 
Franche-Comt6.  Bournonville,  the  imperial  commander  who 
now  replaced  Montecucculi,  lay  in  the  Cologne  and  Trier 
dectorates.  An  army  of  South  Germans  in  the  Breisgau,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invade  Alsace,  moved  northward 
to  the  Neckar  valley  with  the  intention  of  uniting  with  Bournon- 
ville, who  was  moving  up  the  Rhine  to  meet  them.  Turennc 
determined  to  attack  the  southern  army  under  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Count  Caprara  before  the  junction  could  be  effected. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburg  early  in  June,  and  on  the 
1 6th  fell  upon  the  inferior  forces  of  Caprara  in  their  entrenched 
position  of  Sinsheim.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  a  complete 
victory  for  the  French,  who  followed  up  their  success  by  driving 
a  portion  of  BournonvUle's  army  (on  which  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
had  rallied  his  forces)  from  .the  Neckar  (action  of  Ladenburg 
near  Heidelberg,  July  7th).  Turenne  then  laid  waste  the 
Palatinate,  in  order  that  it  should  no  longer  support  an  army, 
and  fell  back  over  the  Rhine,  ignoring  the  reproaches  of  the 
dector  palatine^  who  vainly  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  This 
devastation  has  usually  been  considered  as  a  grave  stain  on  the 
character  of  the  commander  who  ordered  it,  but  Turenne's 
conception  of  duty  did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
Cromwell,  Mariborough,  Wellington  and  the  generals  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  It  was  hdd  to  be  necessary  and  expedient, 
and  it  was  accordingly  carried  out.  Boumonville's  army  near 
Frankfort  was  still  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  Great  Elector  and 
his  Brandenburgers  were  rapidly  approaching  the  Main  valley. 
After  a  slight  attempt  to  invade  Lorraine,  which  Turenne  easily 
stopped,  the  Imperialists  suddenly  recrossed  the  Rhine  and 
marched  rapidly  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strassburg 
bridge. 

Twenne^s  Winter  Campaign  in  Alsace. — The  magistrates  of 
this  dty  were  not  less  amenable  than  had  been  the  bishop  of 
WiJirzburg  in  1673.  Bournonville  obtained  a  free  passage,  and 
Turenne  was  too  late  to  oppose  him.  The  French  general, 
however,  determined  to  fight,  as  he  had  done  at  Sinsheim,  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  hostile  armies.  The  Great 
Elector  was  still  in  the  Neckar  valley  when  the  battle  of  Enzheim 
(8  m.  from  Strassburg)  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  October.  This 
time  it  was  indecisive,  and  Boumonville's  su[>crior  forces,  soon 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  the  dector,  spread  into  Alsace. 
Turenne  steadily  retired  to  his  camp  of  Dcttwcilcr,  unable  for 
the  moment  to  do  more,  and  the  Germans  took  up  winter 
quarters  in  all  the  towns  from  Bclfort  to  Strassburg  (October- 
November  1674).  But  Turenne  was  preparing  for  another 
winter  campaign,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  great  commander's 
career. 

First  he  placed  the  fortresses  of  middle  Alsace  in  a  state  of 
defence,  to  deceive  the  enemy.  Then  he  withdrew  the  whole  of 
the  fidd  army  quietly  into  Lorraine.  Picking  up  on  his  way 
such  reinforcements  as  were  available,  he  marched  southward 
with  all  speed  behind  the  Vosges,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
movement  he  even  split  up  his  forces  into  many  small  bodies, 
that  the  enemy's  spies  might  be  misled.  After  a  severe  march 
through  hilly  country* and  in  the  midst  of  snowstorms,  the 
French  reunited  near  Bdfort,  and  without  a  moment's  delay 
poured  into  Alsace  from  the  south.  The  scattered  Imperialists 
were  driven  towards  Strassburg,  every  corps  which  tried  to 
resist  bdng  cut  off.  Bournonville  stood  to  fight  at  Mfllhausen 
with  such  forces  as  he  cotild  collect  (29th  December  1674)  but 
Turenne's  men  carried  all  before  them.  The  advance  continued 
to  Colmar,  where  the  dector,  who  was  now  in  command  of  the 
Germans,  stood  on  the  defensive  with  forces  equal  to  Turenne's 
own.  The  battle  of  Ttirkhdm  (5th  of  January  x  67  5)  nevertheless 
resulted  in  another  and  this  time  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
French;  a  few  days  after  the  battle  Turtone  could  report  that 


therd  was  not  a  soldier  of  the  enemy  left  in  Alsace.  His  army 
now  went  into  winter  quarters  about  Strassburg,  and  drew 
supplies  from  the  German  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  even  from  the 
Neckar  valley  (January  1675). 

i&i^S. — This  opening  of  the  campaign  promised  well,  and 
Louis  as  usual  took  the  fidd  as  eariy  as  possible.  In  the  course 
of  the  spring  (May-June)  the  king's  army  recaptured  some  of 
the  lost  fortresses  of  the  Meuse  and  took  in  addition  LHge  and 
Limburg.  The  expeditionary  corps  in  Sidly  also  gained  some 
successes  in  this  campaign,  and  Schomberg  invaded  Catalmiia. 
On  the  Rhine  was  fought  the  last  campaign  of  Turenne  and 
MontecucculL  The  dector  having  withdrawn  his  forces  to 
Brandenburg  (see  Sweden:  Hilary),  Montecucculi  resumed 
conunand,  and  between  Philipsburg  and  Strassburg  the  two 
great  conunanders  manoeuvred  for  an  advantage,  each  sediing 
to  cover  his  own  country  and  to  live  upon  that  of  the  enemy. 
At  last  Turenne  prevailed  and  had  the  Imperialists  at  a  dis- 
advantage on  the  Sasbach,  where,  in  <^>ening  the  action,  he  ms 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot  (July  S7th).  The  sequd  showed  bow 
dependent  was  even  the  best  organised  army  of  the  time  upon 
the  personality  of  its  commander. 

All  the  advantages  won  were  hastily  surrendered,  and  Monte- 
cucculi, sharply  following  up  the  retreat  of  the  Frendi,  drove 
them  over  the  Rhine  and  almost  to  the  Vosges^  At  the  same  time 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  defeated  Marshal  Cr^ui  (August  1  rth)  at 
Conzer  Brttcke  on  the  Moselle,  and  recaptur^  Trier  (September 
6th),  which,  as  a  set-off  against  Bonn,  Ttirenne  had  taken  in  tha 
autunm  of  1673.  The  situation  was  more  thanalanning  fok-  the 
French,  but  Cond6  was  destined  to  achieve  a  last  success — lor 
once  a  success  of  careful  strategy  and  jvudent  manceuvre. 
Luxemburg  was  left  in  charge  in  Flanders,  and  the  prince  took 
command  of  the  remnant  of  Turenne's  ^d  army  and  of  the 
fugitives  of  Cr^qui's.  MontecuccuU's  skfll  failed  completdy 
to  shake  his  position,  and  in  the  end  the  prince  compdled  him 
to  retire  over  the  Rhine.  Cond£  and  Montecucculi  retired  from 
their  commands  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  Ttuvnne  was  dead,  and 
a.  younger  generation  of  commanders  hencefwward  carried  on. 
the  war. 

id^d. — In  1676  the  naval  successes  of  France  In  the  Medi* 
terranean  enabled  the  corps  under  Marshal  Vivonne  in  Sidly  to 
make  considerable  progress,  and  he  won  an  important  victory 
at  Messina  on  the  asth  of  March,  ^^vonne  was  made  viceroy  of 
Sidly.  Louis  himself,  with  his  marshals  and  Vauban,  conducted 
the  campaign  in  the  north.  The  town  of  Cond£  fdl  on  the 
26th  of  April,  and  the  king  then  manoeuvred  against  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Valendennes.  An  attempt 
made  by  the  latter  in  the  summer  to  besiege  Maastricht  was 
frustrated  by  Marshal  Schomberg  with  a  detachment  of  the 
king's  army  (August).  Rochefort  meanwhile  covered  the 
Meuse  country  and  Luxemburg.  Cr6qui,  who  had  now  returned 
from  captivity  (he  had  been  taken  after  the  battle  of  C6nxer 
Brticke)  opposed  the  Imperialists  in  Lorraine,  but  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  Philipsburg,  which  occurred  on  the  17th 
of  September.  The  French  now  laid  waste  the  land  between 
the  Meuse  and  Moselle  for  the  same  reason  which  brou^t  about 
the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  in  1674,  and  the  year  dosed 
with  a  war  of  manoeuvre  on  the  upper  Rhine  between  the  Im- 
perialists under  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  French  under 
Luxemburg. 

X677. — ^The  chief  event  of  the  campaign  of  1677  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  the  siege  of  Valendennes,  which  fortress  was  invested 
'  by  Louis  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  campaigning  season.  Five 
marshals  of  France  served  under  the  king  in  this  enterprise, 
but  thdr  advice  was  of  less  value  than  that  of  Vauban, 
whose  plans  the  king  followed  imj^dtly,  even  so  far  as  to  order 
an  assault  de  trite  force  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
marshals.  This  succeeded  beyond  Vauban's  own  aq>ectation; 
the  picked  troops  entrusted  wiUi  the  attack  of  an  outworic  forced 
their  way  into  the  town  itsdf  (March  X7th).  The  success  was 
followed  by  the  siege  of  St  Omer  and  the  defeat  of  William's 
relieving  array  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  (battle  of  Mont  Cassd, 
April  I  xth|  1677).    The  summer  campaign  was  a  contest  of  skill 
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between  Luxemburg  and  William,  which  resulted  in  favour  of 
the  French.  The  prince  of  Orange  failed  in  an  attempt  to  take 
Charleroi,  and  Marshal  D'Humidres  captured  St  Ghislain. 

In  Germany  the  credit  of  the  French  successes  was  due  to 
Cr^qui,  who  was  no  longer  the  defeated  general  of  Conzer  Briicke, 
but  the  most  successful  of  Turenne's  pupils.  He  began  by  driving 
back  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  the  Rhine.  Another  attempt  by 
the  Lorraine  family  to  reconquer  their  duchy  was  thus  foiled, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  second  imperial  army  under  the  duke  of 
Saxc'Eisenach,  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  by  Philipsburg, 
was  shut  up  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine  and  forced  to  make  terms 
with  the  French.  A  large  reinforcement  sent  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  to  the  assistance  of  Saxe-Eisenach  was  completely 
defeated  by  Cr^ui  in  the  battle  of  Kochersberg»near  Strassburg 
(October  7th)  and  the  marshal  followed  up  his  successes  by  the 
capture  of  Freiburg  on  the  14th  of  November.  During  the  year 
there  was  a  brisk  war  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  in  Catalonia, 
where  the  French  maintained  the  ground  won  by  Schomberg 
in  the  previous  campaign. 

M678. — ^In  1678  Louis  took  the  field' in  February.  The  skilful 
manoeuvres  of  the  French,  whether  due  to  Louis'  own  generalship 
or  that  of  his  advisers,  resulted  in  the  speedy  capture  of  Ghent 
and  Ypres  (March),  and  the  retention  of  the  prizes  in  the  usual 
war  of  posts  which  followed.  The  last  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  at  St  Denis  (outside  Mons)  between  William  and  Luxem- 
burg on  the  14th  of  August,  three  days  after  the  peace  of  Nijm- 
wegen  had  been  ronduded.  William  sustained  another  defeat, 
but  the  battle  was  one  of  the  most  fiercely  contested  of  the  whole 
war.  On  the  Rhine,  Cr6qui  began  by  winning  the  battle  of 
Rheinfelden  (July  6th),  after  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  Im- 
perialists another  defeat  at  (kngenbach  (July  ajrd)  and  tbok 
kehL  In  the  short  campaign  of  1679,  before  France  and  the 
empire  had  concluded  peace,  he  was  equally  successful. 

In  Spain  the  French  army  under  Marshal  de  Navailles  had 
also  made  st«uiy  progress,  and  thus  the  last  campaign  was 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  French.  The  peace  of  Nijmwcgen  gave 
Louis  many  of  the  Netherlands  frontier  fortresses,  and  little 
else.  He  was  threatened  by  the  intervention  of  Eng^d  on  the 
side  of  the  coalition,  and  would  have  made  peace  earlier  but 
for  his  reluctance  (o  abandon  his  ally  Sweden.  The  French  army 
had,  howevtf,  well  established  its  reputation.  Vauban  was 
unique  amongst  the  officers  of  his  time,  and  Cr£qui  and  Luxem- 
burg were  not  unworthy  successors  of  Turenne  and  Cond6. 
The  two  marshals  added  to  their  reputation  in  the  "  Reunion 
War  '*  of  x68a-^  Cr^qul  died  in  1684  at  the  age  of  sixty-one, 
Luxemburg's  greatest  triumph  was  won  ten  years  later  (see 
GiAND  Aluance,  Wak  of  tHE).  Vauban  retired  from  active 
service  as  a  marshal  twenty-five  years  after  the  peace  of  Nijm- 
wcgen. But  the  interest  of  the  war  does  not  reside  wholly  in 
the  personalities  of  the  leaders.  There  were  great  commanders 
before  Turenne  and  ConAi.  It  is  as  the  d£but  of  a  new  method 
of  military  organization  and  training — the  first  real  test  of  the 
standing  army  as  created  by  Louvois— that  the  Dutch  War  of 
1673-79  is  above  all  instructive.  (C.  F.  A.) 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIA  OOMPAIIT,  THB  {De  Westindiscke 
Compcinie)t  a  company  founded  by  letters-patent  from  the 
Ncthciiands  states-general  dated  the  3rd  of  Jtme  1621.  The 
purpose  for  which  the  company  was  foimed  was  to  regulate  and 
protect  the  contraband  trade  already  carried  on  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  American  and  African  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  to  establish  colonies  on  both  continents  and  their  islands. 
By  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  company  was  to  be  composed  of 
five  boards  or  branches,  established  in  Amsttfdam,  Zealand, 
the  Meuse  (Rotterdam),  the  North  Department  (Friesland  and 
Hoom),  and  Groningen.  Each  Was  to  be  represented  on  the 
general  governing  board  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
capital  contributed  by  it.  Thus  Amsterdam,  which  contributed 
four-ninths  of  the  capital,  had  eig^t  directors  on  the  board. 
Zealand,  which  subscribed  two-ninths,  had  four.  Rotterdam 
was  represented  by  two  directors,  though  it  only  contributed 
one-ninth.  The  northern  district  and  Groningen,  which  each 
contributed  one-ninth,  appointed  one  director  each.    Another  < 


director  was  appointed  by  the  states-general.  In  1629  a  ninth 
representative  was  given  to .  Amsterdam,  and  the  strength  of 
the  whole  board  was  fixed  at  nineteen. 

The  company  was  granted  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
America  and  Africa  and  between  them,  from  the  Arctic  regions 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  from  the  Ttopic  of  Cancer  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  policy  the  company  proposed  to 
follow  was  to  use  its  monopoly  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  order  to 
secure  the  cheap  and  r^jidar  supply  of  negro  slaves  for  the 
possessions  it  hoped  to  acquire  in  America.  The  trade  was 
thrown  open  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  company  in  x6j8. 
The  general  board  was  endowed  with  ample  power  to  negotiate 
treaties,  and  make  war  and  peace  with  native  princes;  to  appoint 
its  officials,  generals  and  governors;  and  to  legislate  in  its 
possessions  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Netherlands.  The  states- 
general  undertook  to  secure  the  trading  rights  of  the  company, 
and  to  support  it  by  a  subvention  of  one  million  guilders  (about 
£100,000).  In  case  of  war  the  states-general  undertook  to  con- 
tribute sixteen  vessels  of  300  tons. and  upwards  for  the  defence 
of  the  company,  which,  however,  was  to  bear  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them^  In  return  for  these  aids  the  states-general 
claimed  a  share  in  the  profits,  stipulated  that  the  company 
must  maintain  sixteen  large  vessels  (300  tons  and  upwards)  and 
fourteen  **  yachts  "  (small  craft  of  50  to  xoo  tons  or  so);  required 
that  all  the  company's  officials  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  themselves  as.wcU  as  to  the  board  of  directors;  and  that  all 
despatches  should  be  sent  in  duplicate  to  themselves  and  to  the 
board. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  is  one  of  less 
prosperity  than  that  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  In  early 
days  the  trade  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  heavy  expense 
of  the  armaments  raised  against  Spain. and  Portugal.  A  com- 
pensation was  found  in  the  plunder  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
galleons  and  carracks.  In  x6a8  the  company's  admiral  Pict 
Heijn  captured  a  Vast  booty  in  the  Spanish  treasure-ships.  But 
this  source  of  profit  was  dried  up  by  the  success  of  the  company's 
cruisers,  which  destroyed  their  enemy's  trade.  Profit  had  to  be 
sought  in  the  development  of  the  colonies  established  on  the 
continent  of  America.  In  this  field  the  successes  of  the  company 
were  counterbalanced  by  not  a  few  failures.  The  company  was 
never  able  to  secure  the  control  of  the  supply  of  slaves  from 
Africa.  Its  settlement  of  New  Nctherland  was  lost  to  England. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  gained  a  valuable  footing  among  the  i^nds. 
It  occupied  St  Eustatius  in  1634,  Curacao  with  Bonaire  and 
Aruba  in  1634  and  163$,  Saba  in  1640  and  St  Martin  in  1648. 
But  its  greatest  conquests  and  its  greatest  losses  were  alike  met 
on  the  continent  of  South  America.  After  a  first  unsuccessful 
occupation  in  1623  of  Bahia,  which  was  immediately  retaken 
by  a  combined  Spuilsh  and  Portuguese  armament,  the  company 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Pcmambuco.  The  story  of  the  wars 
which  arose  out  of  this  invasion  belongs  to  the  history  of  Brazil. 
The  company  had  been  largely  guided  in  its.  policy  of  assailing 
the  Portuguese  possessions  by  the  advice  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
numerous  in  Brazil,  and  who  found  means  to  communicate  with 
their  feUows  in  rdigion,  the  refugees  in  Amsterdam.  The  most 
prosperous  period  of  the  company  was  during  the  tolerant  and 
liberal  administration  of  Count  John  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen 
(1636-1644). 

The  monopolist  tendency  of  all  Dutch  colonization,  the 
religious  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Portuguese,  and  the 
support  given  by  France  and  England  to  Portugal  after  her 
revolt  from  Spain,  combined  at  last  to  make  the  position  of 
the  company  in  Brazil  untenable.  It  resigned  all  claim  on  the 
country  by  the  treaty  of  x66x.  But  though  deprived  of  its 
establishment  in  Brazil,  the  company  found  a  compensation  in 
Surinam  and  Essequibo  (Dutch  Guiana),  where  there  was  no 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  population  to  resist  it,  and  where  the 
resources  of  the  country  offered  great  profits.  Tlie  advantages  of 
the  settlement  in  Guiana  were  not,  however,  reaped  by  the 
company  founded  in  1 62 1 .  In  1 674  it  had  become  so  embarrassed 
that  it  was  dissolved,  aisd  reconstructed  in  167$.  The  newly 
loimed  company  continued  to  exploit  tb;  Dvtcb  possessions  in 
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America  till  1794,  when  they  were  all  swept  into  the  general 

reorganization  consequent  on  the  French  invasion  of  Holland. 

The  West  India  Company  founded  after  the  Napoleonic  epoch  in 

1828  was  only  meant  to  develop  trade^nd  was  not  successful. 
AuTHORiTiKS.-^P.  M.  Nitacher.  Les  HoUandais  au  Brisil  (the 
Hague,  1853),  the  work  of  a  Dutch  author  writing  in  French.  See 
also  Southcy.  History  of  Brasil  (London,  1810),  and  E.B.O'Callaghan. 
Hisiory  of  New  Netnerland  (New  York.  184&-1848). 

DUTENS,  LOUIS  (1730-1812),  French  writer,  was  bom  at 

Tours,  of  Protestant  parents,  on  the  15th  of  January  1730.    He 

went  to  London,  where  his  uncle  was  a  jeweller,  and  there 

obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  in  a  private  family.    In  this  position 

he  learnt  Greek  and  mathematics,  and  studied  oriental  languages, 

also  Italian  and  Spanish.    He  took  orders,  and  was  appointed 

'  chaplain  and  secretary  to  the  English  minister  at  the  court  of 

Turin  in  October  x  7 58.    In  1 760-1 762  he  was  charg6  d'affaires  at 

Turin.    Lord  Bute,  before  retiring  from  oflice  in  1763,  procured 

him  a  p>ension.    He  again  went  to  Turin  as  charg6  d'affaires;  and 

during  this  second  mission  he  collected  and  published  a  complete 

edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  (Geneva,  6  vols.,  1768)  and  wrote 

his  Recherches  sur  Vorigine  des  dicouverics  aUribuies  aux  modcrnes 

(1766).    On  his  return  to  England  the  duke  of  Northumberland 

procured  him  the  living  of  Elsdon,  in  Northumberland,  and  made 

him  tutor  to  his  son.    In  1775  he  became  a  member  of  the  French 

Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Dutens  was  for  a  third  time  charg6  d'affaires  at  Turin.    He  was 

in  Paris  in  1783,  and  returned  to  London  the  following  year. 

He  died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  May  181 2. 

The  principal  works  of  Dutens  were  his  Recherches  surrorigint 
des  dicomertes  attributes  aux  modemes  (1766,  2  vols.);  Apffel  au 
boH  sens  (London,  I777i  8vo),  directed  in  defence  of  Christianity 
against  the  French  philosophers,  and  published  anonymously; 
Bx^ication  de  guelques  midaiUes  de  peuples,  de  rois  et  de  villes 
grecques  et  phfniciennes  (London,  1773);  Explication  de  guelques 
nUdaUles  du  cabinet  de  Duane  (1774);  Troisihne  dissertation  sur 
guelques  nUdaUles  grecques  et  phintcienrtes  (1776);  Logigue,  ou  fart 
de  raisonner  (1773) ;  ues  pierres  pricieuses  et  des  pierres  fines,  avec 
Us  moyens  de  les  connattre  et  de  lis  haluer  (Paris,  1776);  Itinhaire 
des  routes  les  plus  Jriqueniies,  ou  journal  d'un  voyage  aux  principales 
villes  d^ Europe  (Paris,  177$),  frequently  republished;  Considhalions 
thiolotiques  sur  les  moye/is  de  fiunw  toutes  les  iglises  chritiennes 
(1798I ;  (Eueres  mHies.  containing  his  most  important  works  pub- 
lished up  to  the  date  (London,  1797.  4  vols.);  L'Ami  des  Grangers 
gui  voyagerU  en  Angleterre  (1789,  8vo);  Histoire  de  ce  gui.s'est  passi 
pour  te  r&aUissement  d'une  rigence  en  Angleterre  (1789);  Recherches 
sur  le  terns  le  plus  reculi  de  Fusage  des  voUtes  chee  les  anciens  ii79S)  I 
MSmoires  d^un  voyageur  gui  se  repose  (Paris,  1786,  3  vols.).  The 
6rst  two  volumes  of  the  last-named  work  contain  the  life  of  the 
author,  written  in  a  romantic  style:  the  third  bears  the  title  of 
Dutensiana,  and  is  filled  with  remarks,  anecdotes  and  bona  mots. 
(See  memoir  c^  Dutens  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine  for  i8ia.) 

DUTROCHET,  RENi  JOACHIM  HENRI  (1776-1847),  French 
physiologist,  was  bom  at  Ch&teaudeN£on  (IndJre)  on  the  14th  of 
November  1776,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  February  1847. 
In  1799  he  entered  the  military  marine  at  Rochefort,  but  soon 
left  it  to  join  the  Vendean  army.  In  1802  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Paris;  and  he  vras  subsequently  appointed  chief 
physician  to  the  hospital  at  Burgos.  After  an  attack  6f  typh\i% 
he  returned  in  T809  to  France,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences.  His  scientific  publications  were 
numerous,  and  covered  a  wide  field,  but  his  most  noteworthy 
work  was  embryological.  His  "  Recherches  sur  Taccroissement  et 
la  reproduction  des  v£g£taux,"  published  in  the  Mimoires  du 
musSum  d*  histoire  naturelle  for  1821,  procured  him  in  that  year 
the  French  Academy's  prize  for  experimental  physiology.  In 
1837  appeared  his  Mimoires  pour  servir  d  I* histoire  anaSomiqt^ 
et  phy^ologique  des  vfgitaux  et  des  anmaux,  a  collection  of  all  his 
more  important  biological  papers. 

DUTT.  MICHAEL  MADHU  SUDAN  (1824-1873),  the  greatest 
native  poet  of  India  in  the  19th  century,  was  bom  at  Sagandari, 
in  the  district  of  Jessore  in  Bengal,  on  the  2Sth  of  January  1824. 
His  father  was  a  pleader  in  Calcutta,  and  young  Madhu  Sudan 
Ireceived  his  education  in  the  Hindu  college  of  Calcutta,  and  was 
•the  foremost  among  the  distinguished  young  students  of  his  day, 
many  of.  whom  lived  to  make  their  mark  in  the  literature  and 
social  progress  of  their  country.  Madhu  Sudan  left  the  college  in 
^842,  and  in  the  following  year  ran  away  to  avoid  a  marriage  into 
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which  his  father  wished  to  force  him,  and  embraced  the  Christtan 
religion.  Continuing  his  studies  now  in  the  Bishop's  coDege, 
Madhu  Sudan  Icarat  Greek  and  Latin  and  some  modem  European 
languages,  and  in  1 848  went  to  Madras.  There  be  wrote  English 
verses,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Eur(q>ean  indigo-filanter, 
but  was  soon  separated  from  her.  He;  then  united  himself  with  an 
English  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  educational  officer;  and  she 
remained  true  to  him  through  Ufe  amidst  all  his  misfortunes,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  children  he  left.  With  her  Madhu  Sudan 
returned  to  Calcutta  in  1856,  and  soon  discovered  that  the 
tme  way  for  winning  literary  distinction  was  by  writing  in  his 
own  language,  not  by  composing  verses  in  English.  His  three 
classical  dramas — Sarmishthaf  Padmgvati,  and  Krishtta  Kumari — 
appeared  between  1858  and  i86x,  and  were  recognised  as  works  of 
merit.  But  his  great  ambition  was  to  introduce  blank  venc  into 
Bengali.  His  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  his  appredatton  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  epics,  and  his  admiration  of  Dante  and  of 
Milton,  impelled  him  to  break  through  the  fetters  of  the  Bengali 
rhyme,  and  to  attempt  a  spirited  and  devatcd  style  in  blank 
verse.  His  first  poem  in  blank  verse,  the  TiloUama,  was  pnly  a 
partial  success;  but  his  great  epic  which  followed  in  x86i,  the 
Meghanad-Badha,  took  the  Indian  world  by  suiprise,  and  at  once 
established  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age  and 
country.  He  took  hb  story  from  the  old  Sanskrit  cf»c,  the 
RamayanOf  but  the  beauty  of  the  poem  is  all  hU  own,  and  he 
imparted  to  it  the  pathos  and  sweetness  of  Eastern  ideas  com- 
bined with  the  vigour  and  loftiness  of  Westem  thought.  In  rSSa 
Madhu  Sudan  left  for  Europe.  He  Uved  in  EngUnd  for  some 
years,  and  was  called  to  the  bar;  and  in  1867  returned  to  his 
country  to  practise  as  a  barrister  in  Calcutta.  But  the  poet  was 
unfitted  for  a  lawyer's  vocation ;  his  liabilities  increased,  his  health 
failed,  his  powers  declined.  He  still  wrote  much,  but  nothing 
of  enduring  merit.  His  brilliant  but  erratic  life  aided  in  a 
C^cutta  hospital  on  the  29th  of  June  1873. 

DUTY  (from  "  due,"  that  which  is  owing,  O.  Fr.  deu,  dA,  past 
participle  of  devoir;  Lat.  deberCf  debitum;  cf.  "  debt  "),  a  term 
loosely  applied  to  any  action  or  course  of  action  which  b  regarded 
as  morally  incumbent,  apart  from  personal  likes  and  dislikes  or 
any  external  compulsion.  Such  action  must  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  a  principle,  which  nuiy  be  abstract  in  the  highest  sense  (e,g. 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  consdence)  or  based  on  local  and 
personal  relations.  That  a  father  and  his  children  have  mutual 
duties  implies  that  there  are  moral  laws  regulating  their  rdation- 
ship;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  obey  hb  master  within 
certain  limits  b  part  of  a  definite  contract,  whereby  he  booomes  a 
servant  engaging  to  do  Certain  things  for  a  specified  wage.  Thus 
it  b  held  that  it  b  not  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  infringe  a  moral- 
law  even  though  hb  master  should  command  it.  For  the  nature 
of  duty  in  the  abstract,  and  the  various  criteria  on  which  it  has 
been  based,  see  EiBxcs.  ' 

From  the  root  idea  of  obligation  to  serve  ot  ^ve  something  in 
retum,  involved  in  the  conception  of  duty,  have  sprung  various 
derivative  uses  of  the  word;  thus  it  b  used  of  the  services 
performed  by  a  minbter  of  a  church,  by  a  soldier,  or  by  any 
employee  or  servant.  A  spedal  appUcationis  to  a  tax,  a  payment 
due  to  the  revenue  of  a  state,  levied  by  force  of  law.  Properly  a 
"  duty  "  differs  from  a  ^'  tax  "  in  behig  levied  on  specific  com- 
modities, transactions,  estates,  &c.,  and  not  on  individuals;  thus 
it  b  right  to  talk  of  import-duties,  exdse-duties,  death- or  succtt- 
sion-duties,  &c.,  but  of  income-tax  as  being  levied  on  a  pcnon  in 
proportion  to  hb  income. 

DU  VAIR.  6UILLAUME  (i  556-1621),  French  author  and 
lawyer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  March  1 556.  Du  Vair  was 
in  orders,  and,  though  during  the  greater  part  of  hb  life  he 
exercised  only  legal  functions,  he  was  from  1617  till  hb  death 
bbhop  of  Lisieux.  Hb  reputation,  however,  b  that  of  a  lawyer,  a 
statesman  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  b«»me  in  1584  counsellor 
of  the  parlement  of  Paris,  and  as  deputy  for  Paris  to  the  Estates  of 
theLeague  he  pronounced  hbmostfamouspolitico-legal  discourse, 
an  argument  nominally  for  the  Salic  law,  but  in  reality  directed 
against  the  alienation  of  the  crown  of  France  to  the  Spanbh  in- 
fanta, which  was  advocated  by  the  extreme  Leaguen.    Henry  IV. 
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acknoiHedged  his  servicet  by  entrusting  him  with  a  special  com- 
mission as  magistrate  at  Marseilles,  and  made  him  master  of 
requests.  In  1595  appeared  his  treatise  De  Vtioqutnce  Jran^aise 
H  dts  raisons  pour  quoi  die  esl  demeurie  si  basse,  in  which  he 
critidxes  the  orators  of  his  day,  adding  by  way  of  example  some 
translations  of  the  speeches  of  ancient  orators,  whichreproduce  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  actual  words  of  the  originals.  He  was  sent 
to  England  in  1596  with  the  marshal  dc  Bouillon  to  negotiate  a 
league  against  Spain;  in  1599  he  became  first  president  of  the 
parleroent  of  Province  (Aix);  and  in  x6oj  was  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Marseilles,  which  he  soon  resigned  in  order  to  resume  the 
presidency.  In  1616  he  received  the  highest  promotion  open  to  a 
French  lawyer  and  became  keeper  of  the  seals.  He  died  at 
Tonneins  (Lot-et-Garonne)  on  the  3rd  of  August  1621.  Both  as 
speaker  and  writer  he  holds  a  very  high  rank,  and  his  character 
was  equal  to  his  abilities.  Like  other  political  lawyers  of  the 
time,  Du  Vair  busied  himself  not  a  little  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sopliy.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  treatises  are  La  Pkilosophie 
mord€  des  Stdques,  translated  into  English  (1664)  by  Charles 
Cotton;  De  la  conslance  et  consoUUioH  is  calamiUs  publiques*^ 
which  was  composed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1589,  and 
applied  the  Stoic  doctrine  to  present  misfortunes;  and  La  Sainle 
Pkilosopkiei  in  which  religion  and  philosophy  are  intimately 
connected.  Pierre  Charron  drew  freely  on  these  and  other  works 
of  Du  Vair.  F.  de  Brunetiire  points  out  the  analogy  of  Du  Vair's 
position  with  that  afterwards  developed  by  Pascal,  and  sees  in  him 
the  ancestor  of  the  Jansenists.  Du  Vair  had  a  great  indirect 
influence  on  the  development  of  style  in  French,  for  in  the  south 
of  France  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Malherbe,  who  conceived 
a  great  admiration  for  Du  Vair's  writings.  The  reformer  of 
French  poetry  learned  much  from  the  treatise  Dt  fHoquence 
framqaise,  to  which  the  oounseb  of  his  friend  were  no  doubt  added. 
Du  Vair's  works  were  published  in  folio  at  Paris  in  1641.  See- 
Niciron,  Htmoires,  vol.  43:  and  monographs  by  C.  A.  Sapey  (1S47 
and  1858). 

DUVAU  ALBXAKDRB  VIMCBNT  PINBUX  (1767^1843), 
French  dramatist,  was  born  at  Rennes  on  the  6th  of  April  i767.> 
He  was  in  turn  sailor,  architect,  actor,  theatrical  manager  and 
tlramatist.  He  is  the  characteristic  dramatist  of  the  Empire,  but 
the  least  ambitious  of  his  dramas  have  best  stood  the  test  of 
time..  Let  Projeis  de  minage  (1790),  Us  Tuieurs  vengis  (1794) 
and  Les  Hiritiers  (1796)  have  been  revived  on  the  modem  French 
stage.  Others  among  his  plays,  which  number  more  than  sixty, 
a.tt  Le  MetuusierdeLivonieiiios),  La  Manie  des  grandeurs  (1817) 
and  Le  Faux  Bonkomme  (xSai).  In  181  a  he  was  elected  to  the 
Academy.    He  died  on  the  zst  of  September  1842. 

DUViLU    CLAUDE    (1643-1670),    a    famous    highwayman, 

was  bom  at  Domfront,  Normandy,  in  1643.    Having  entered 

domestic  service  in  Paris,  he  came  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 

Restoration  in  attendance  on  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  sodh 

became  a  Ughwayman  notorious  for  the  daring  of  his  robberies 

DO  less  than  for  his  gallantry  to  ladies.    Large  rewards  were 

offered  for  his  ci4>ture,  and  he  was  at  one  time  compelled  to  seek 

refuge  in  France.    In  the  end  he  was  captured  in  London,  and 

hanged  at  Tybum  on  the  aist  of  January  1670.    His  body  was 

buried  in  the  centre  aisle  of  Covent  Garden  church,  under  a 

stone  with  the  following  epitaph:-^ 

*'  Here  lies  Du  Vail:  Reader  if  male  thou  art* 
Look  to  thy  purse:  if  female  to  thy  heart." 

A  full  account  of  his  adventures,  ascribed  to  William  Pope, 
was  reprinted  in  the  HarUiau  Miscdlanyf  and  Samuel  Butler 
published  a  satirical  odt  To  the  Happy  Memory  of  Ike  Most 
Renowned  Du  Vol. 

DUVWECKt  FRAMK  (184^  ),  American  figure  and 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  on  the  9th 
of  October  1848.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dies  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Munich,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  group  of  Americans 
who  in  the  'seventies  overturned  the  traditions  of  the  Hudson 
River  School  and  started  a  new  art  movement.  His  work  shown 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere  about  1875  attracted  great  attention, 

■  Tiranslated  into  English  by  Andrew  Comt  in  l633  as  A  BucJder 
against  Adeersiiie,  ~ 


and  many  pupik  flocked  to  him  in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  he 
made  long  visits.  After  returning  from  Italy  to  America,  he 
gave  some  attention  to  sculpture,  and  modelled  a  fine  monument 
to  his  wife,  now  in  the  English  cemetery  in  Florence. 

DU  VERGIER  DE  HAURAMNB,  JEAN  (1581-1643),  abbot  of 
St  Cyran,  father  of  the  Jansem'st  revival  in  France,  was  bora 
of  wealthy  parents  at  Bayonne  in  1581,  and  studied  theology  at 
the  Flemish  university  of  Louvain.  After  taking  holy  orders 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  known  as  a  mine  of  miscel- 
laneous erudition.  In  1609  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Question  royale,  an  elaborate  answer  to  a  problem  casually 
thrown  out. by  King  Henry  IV.  as  to  the  exact  circumstances 
under  which  a  subject  ought  to  give  his  life  for  his  sovereign. 
His  learning  was  presently  diverted  into  a  more  profitable 
channel.  The  Louvain  of  his  time  was  the  scene  of  many 
conflicts  between  the  Jesuit  party,  which  stood  for.  scholasticism 
and  Church-authority,  and  the  followers  of  Michael  Baius  (9.0.), 
who  upheld  the  mysticism  of  St  Augustine.  Into  this  con- 
troversy Du  Vergier  was  presently  dragged  by  his  friendship 
with  Cornelius  Jansen,  a  young  diampion  of  the  Augustinian 
party,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  study  Greek.  The  two  divines 
went  off  together  to  Du  Vergier's  home  at  Bayotme,  where  he 
became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  Jansen  a  tutor  in  the 
bishop's  seminary.  Here  they  remained  some  years,  Intently 
studying  the  fathers.  Eventually,  however,  Jansen  went  back 
to  Louvain,  while  Du  Vergier  became  confidential  secretary  to 
the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  was  presently  made  sinecure  abbot 
of  St  Cyran.  Thereafter  he  was  generally  called  M.  de  St 
Cyran.  At  Poitiers  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Richelieu 
— as  yet  unknown  to  political  fam^,  and  simply  the-cealous 
young  bishop  of  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  Lucon.  Westera 
Touraine  being  the  headquarters  of  French  Protestantism,  the 
two  prelates  turned  St  Cyran's  learning  against  the  Huguenots. 
He  began  to  dream  of  reforming  Catholicism  on  Augustinian 
lines,  and  thus  defeating  the  Protestants  by  their  own  weapons. 
They  appealed  to  primitive  antiquity;  he  answered  that  his 
Church  understood  antiquity  better  than  theirs.  They  appealed  to 
the  spirit  of  St  Paul;  he  answered  that  Augustine  had  saved  that 
spirit  from  etherealixing  away,  by  coupling  it  with  a  high  sacra- 
mental theory  of  the  Church.  They  flung  practical  abuses  in 
the  teeth  of  Rome;  he  entered  on  a  bold  campaign  to  briftg 
those  abuses  to  an  end.  Before  long,  his  reforming  zeal  involved 
him  in  many  quarrels— so  much  so  that  he  left  Poitiers  and 
settled  down  in  Paris.  Here  he  became  widely  known  as  a 
director  of  consciences,  forming  a  particular  friendship  with  the 
influential  Amauld  family.  But  his  general  projects  of  reform 
were  by  no  means  allowed  to  sleep,  though  here  he  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  his  old  friend  Jansen.  Both  traced  the  evils  of 
their  time  to  the  Jesuits  and  Schoolmen.  Their  dialectic  had 
corrupted  theology;  their  hand-to-mouth  utilitarianism  had 
play^  havoc  with  traditional  church-institutions.  Accordingly, 
Jansen  set  to  work  to  remedy  one  evil  by  writing  a  big  book  on 
St  Aug\istine,  the  great  master  of  theological  method.  St 
Cyran  dealt  with  the  other  evil  in  an  equally  bulky  treatise, 
the  Petrus  Awdius  (1633).  This  indicts  the  Jesuits  for  every 
sort  and  kind  of  misdemeanour.  It  deals  much  with  what 
Pascal  will  presently  call  their  diootion  aisU',  but  stiU  more 
with  crimes  of  a  technical  sort,  especially  their  defiance  of 
episcopal  authority.  Thereby  the  book  gaUied  for  its  author's 
projects  of  reform  a  great  deal  of  Galilean  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  gave  much  annoyance  to  Richelieu,  now  the  all-powerful 
and  extremely  Erastian  prime  minister.  After  failing  more  than 
once  to  stop  St  Cyran's  mouth  with  a  bishopric,  he  had  him 
arrested  as  a  disturber  of  ecclesiastical  peace  (x4th  of  March 
1638).  He  remained  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  until 
Richelieu's  death  (December  1642).  Then  he  was  at  once  set 
free;  but  the  long  imprisonment  had  told  heavily  on  his  health, 
and  he  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  October  1643. 

St  Cyran's  character  has  bMn  always  something  of  a  puzxle. 
Many  excellent  contemporary  judges  were  profoundly  impressed; 
others,  as  one  of  them  said,  went  away  bewildered  by  this 
strange  ^bb^,  who  never  argued  a  question  out,  but  leapt  from 
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one  p&int'to  another  in  broken,  incoherent  phras^.  Grace  of 
expression  he  had  none;  pefhaps  -no  man  of  equal  spiritual 
insight  ever  found  it  so  hard  to  make  his  meaning  dear,,  whether 
on  paper  or  <by  word  of  mouths  On  the  other  hand,  Jansenism, 
considered  as  a  practical  religious  revival,  is  altogether  hit  work. 
He  dragged  the  Augustinian  mysticism  out  of  the  Louvain  dass^ 
rooms,  and  made  it  a  vital  spiritual  force  in  Frattce.i  Without 
him  there  would  have  been  no  Pascal— no  Provincial  Letters, 

and  no  Pensies^ 

There  is  an  excellent  life  of  St  Cyran  by  his  secretary,  Claude 
[Lancelot,  published  at  Cologne  in  two  volumes,  1738.  A  selection 
of  his  Lettres  chrestunnes  was  edited  by  hit  disciple,  Robert  Arnauld 
d'Andilly  (Paris.  1645).  An  entirely  different  collection  of  LeUns 
spiritueUes  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1744.  (St  C.) 

DUVBYRIBR,  HENRI  (1840-1892),  French  expbrer  of  the 
Sahara,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  February  1840.  His 
youth  was  spent  partly  in  London,  where  he  met  Heinrich  Barth, 
then  preparing  the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  the  western  Sudan. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  Duveyricr,  who  had  already  learnt  Arabic, 
began  a  journey  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Sahi^  which  lasted 
nearly  three  years.  On  returning  to  France  he  recdved,  in  1863, 
die  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Sodety,  and  in  X864 
published  Exploration  du  Sahara:  ia  Touareg  du  nord.  In  the 
war  of  1870  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans.  Subse- 
quently he  made  several  other  journeys  in  the  Sahara,  adding 
considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  the  regions  immediatdy  south 
of  the  Atlas,  from  the  eastern  confines  of  Morocco  to  Tuniua. 
He  also  examined  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  shots  and  explored 
the  interior  of  western  Tripoli.  Duveyrier  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  customs  and  speech  of  the  Tuareg,  with  whom 
he  lived  for  months  at  a  time,  and  to  the  organization  of  the 
Senussi.  In  x88x  he  published  La  Tunisie,  and  in  1884  La 
Confrtrie  musselmane  de  Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  AlirEsSenAusi  et 
son  domains  gtopaphiquti-  He  died  at  Sevres  on  the  35th  of 
April  189a. 

DUX  (Czech  Duchcov),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  86  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (xgoo)  xx,92x,  three-fourths 
German.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  well- 
worked  lignite  deposit,  and  manufactures  glass,  porcelain  and 
earthenware.  In  Dux  is  a  castle  bdonging  to  Count  Waldstein, 
a  kinsman  of  Wallenstein,  which  contains  a  picture  gallery  with 
two  portraits'of  Wallenstein  by  Van  Dyck,  and  a  museum  with  a 
collection  of  arms  and  armour  and  several  relics  of  the  great 
general. 

DUZBURT,  a  township  of  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts, 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (X890) 
X908;  (1905,  state  census)  2028.  Area,  25*5  sq.  m.  Duxbury  is 
served  by  the  Old  Colony  system  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  nilway.  In  the  township  are  the  villages  of  Duxbury, 
South  Duxbury,  West  Duxbury,  North  Duxbury,  Island  Creek 
and  Millbrook.  The  soil  is  sandy,  the  surface  of  the  country 
well  wooded  and  broken  by  a  number  of  ponds  and  creeks. 
Duxbury  is  a -summer  resort,  with  a  large  hotd  at  Standish 
Shore.  Duxbury  has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Powder  Point  school  for  boys,  and  Partridge  Academy,  founded 
in  X828  by  a  bequest  of  f  xo,ooo  from  George  Partridge  of 
Duxbury,  isnd  incorporated  in  X830.  On  Captain's  Hill  is  the 
Standish  Monument  (begun  in  X872),  a  drcular  tower,  on  an 
octagonal  base,  of  rough  Hallowell  granite,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Miles  Standish,  x  24  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  Standish 
house,  built  in  1666  by  Miles's  son,  Alexander,  is  still  in  existence. 
In  South  Duxbury  is  an  old  bxurying  ground,  in  which  the  oldest 
marked  grave  is  that  of  Jonathan  Alden  (d.  X697),  son  of  John 
Alden.  For  many  years  there  were  important  cod  and  mackerd 
fisheries  here  and  Duxbury  dams  were  famous;  there  were  large 
shipyards  in  Duxbury  in  Uie  x8th  century  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th.  At  present  cranberries  are  the  only  product  of  import- 
ance. The  first  settlement  was  made  here  in  X63X  by  Miles 
Sundish  (to  whom  Captain's  Hill  was  granted) ,  William  Brewster, 
John  Alden,  and  a  few  others.  In  1632  a  church  was  organized 
and  the  present  name  was  adopted  from  Duxbury  Hall,  Lanca- 
shire, the  old  seat  of  the  Standish  family;  the  Indian  name  had 
been  Mattakeeset.    The  township  was  incorporated  in  1637;  it 


originidly  induded  Bridgewater  and  pans  of  Pemhroke  «ih1 
Kingston. 

See  Justin  Winsor.  History  «f  Dnxburj  (Boston,  1649):  and 
Laurence  Bradfcvd,  Histdrk  Dwdbur^  im  Plymouth  Coumiy  (Boatoo, 
1900). 

.    DVIHA,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  European  Russia. 

X.  The  NOETBEEN  DviNA,  or  Dtina  Syeoernaya,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  White  Sea,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Sukhona.and  the  Yug,  which,  rising,  the  former  in  the  south-west 
and  the  latter  in  the  south-east  of  the  government  of  Vologda, 
meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Velikiy-Ustyug,  at  a  height  of 
300  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  61*  20^  N.  and  46*  20'  E.  The  conjoint 
stream  then^ows  N.W.  to  the  Gulf  of  Archangd,  which  it  reaches 
50  m<  below  the  city  of  Archangd.  From  its  mouth  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  co-tributary  streams  the  distance  is  about  470  hl, 
and  to  the  source  of  the  Sukhona  780  m.  The  drainage  area 
is  estiniated  at  x4x,ooo  sq.  m.  Except  at  the  rapids  the  current 
of  the  D vina  is  oomparativdy  slow,  as  the  average  fall  per  mile  is 
only  9  in.  Till  its  union  with  the  Vychegda,  a  river  which  exceeds 
it  in  volume,  it  flows  for  the  most  part  in  a  single,  wdl-defiBed 
and  permanent  channd;  but  bdow  that  point  it  often  splits  into 
several  branches,  and  not  infrequently  alters  its  course.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Archangd  it  divides  into  three  distinct  arms, 
which  form  a  regular  ddta;  but  of  these  that  of  Berezovakme  is 
navigable  for  sea-going  vessds,  and  even  it  is  Impeded  by  a  bar  at 
the  mouth,  with  not  more  than  X4I  or  i  si  ft.  of  water  at  full  tide. 
Just  above  the  point  where  the  ddta  begins  the  river  b  joined  by 
a  large  tributary,  the  Pinega,  from  the  righL  Above  the  con> 
fluence  of  the  Vychegda  the  breadth  is  about  X750  ft.;  bdow 
that  point  it  widens  out  to  3500  ft.;  and  near  Archangd  it 
attains  more  than  three  times  that  measure.  The  channd  is  free 
from  ice  for  about  x  74  days  in  the  year.  By  means  of  the  Duke 
Alexander  of  Wttrttemberg  Canal,  the  river  is  connected  with  the 
Neva  and  the  Volga. 

2.  The  Souths  IN  Dvina,  or  Dptna  ZapadnayOf  in  Germaa 
DUna  and  in  Lettish  Daugava,  bdongs  to  the  Bdtic  basin,  and 
takes  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  about  800  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the 
sea.  In  the  government  of  Tver,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Dnieper.  After  dividing  Tver  in  part  from  Pskov 
in  part,  it  skirts  the  east  and  south  of  the  goverxunent  of  Vitdisk, 
separates  part  of  the  Utter  from  Vihia,  and  then  divides  Vitebsk 
and  Livonia  from  Courland,  and  disembogues  in  the  aoutheni  end 
of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Its  length  is  640  m.  and  it  drains  an  area  of 
32,960  sq.  m.  From  Dvinsk  (Ddnaburg)  to  Riga,  a  distance  of 
X3S  m.,  there  is  altogether  a  fall  of  295  ft.,  of  which  105  ft.  are  in 
the  40  m.  from  Jakobstadt  to  Friedridistadt.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  the  river  attains  an  ordinary  depth  of  30  f L  and 
an  average  breadth  of  X400  ft;  but  during  the  q>ring  flood 
it  sometimes  rises  14  ft.  above  its  usual  levd,  and  its  waters 
spread  out  to  a  mile  in  width.  Near  the  mouth  the  river  is 
usually  free  from  ice  for  245  days  in  the  year,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Vitebsk  for  229.  Jt  is  navigable  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Mezha  (i.e.  from  Vitebsk)  downwards,  but  the  number  of 
rapids  and  shallows  greatly  diminishes  its  value.  Navigatioii 
can  also  be  carried  on  by  the  following  tributaries:  the  Usvyat, 
Mezha,  Kasplya,  Ulla,  Disna  aiui  Bolder-aa.  This  river  was 
formerly  called  the  Khezin  or  Turunt,  and  at  the  present  day  it 
has  the  name  of  Polot  among  the  White  Russians.  Salmon  and 
lampreys  abound  in  its  waters.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

DVIN8K,  the  official  name  since  x  893  of  DthsABUEG,  a  town  and 
fortress  of  western  Russia,  In  the  government  <rf  Vitebsk,  162  m. 
by  ran  N.W.  of  the  dty  of  Vitebsk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dvina  (Dtina),  In  55*  53'  N.  and  26^  23'  E.,and  at  the  intersectioa 
of  two  main  railway  lines— Riga-Smolensk  and  Vilna-St  Peters- 
burg. It  is  the  chief  strategic  position  for  the  ddence  of  the 
Dvina.  It  consists  of  four  portions — the  main  town,  or  fortress, 
the  old  suburb,  the  new  suburb,  and  on  the  Idt  bank  of  the  river 
the  village  of  Griva.  Among  the  industrial  establishments  are 
taxmeries  and  breweries,  saw^mills,  flour-mills,  brick  and  tile 
works  and  limekilns.  The  town  is  an  important  commercial 
centre,  espedally  for  flax,  hemp,  tallow  and  timber.  The 
population  incrMsed  from  25,764  in  x86o  to  72,231  in  1900, 
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consisting  chiefly  of  Jews  (about  30,000),  Lithuanians  and 
Letts. 

DOnaburg  was  originally  founded  in  1278  by  the  Livonian 
Knights  of  the  Sword,  about  xa  m.  farther  down  the  river  than 
its  present  site,  at  a  spot  still  known  as  the  Old  Castle  or  Stariy 
Zamok,  In  1559  jt  was  mortgaged  by  the  grand-master  of  the 
Knights  to  Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland.  Although 
captured  in  1576  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Russia,  it  was  again 
restored  to  Poland;  and  in  xsSa  Stephen  Bathori,  king  of 
Poland,  transferred  the  fortress  to  its  present  site.  In  the  z7th 
century  it  was  held  alternately  by  the  Swedes  an^  the  Russians. 
It  was  finally  incoxporated  with  Russia  in  1772  on  the  first 
division  of  Poland.  In  July  181 2  the  Itte-de-pont  was  vainly 
stormed  by  the  French  under  Oudinot,  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
•the  town  was  captured  by  them  under  Macdonald. 

DVORAk,  ANTON  (1841-1904),  Bohemian  musical 'composer^ 
bom  at  Nelahozeves  (otherwise  Mdhlhausen)  in  Bohemia  on 
the  8tb  of  September  1841,  was  the  son  of  Frantisek  Dvof&k, 
a  small  publican  and  village  butcher.  At  the  door  of  his  father's 
inn  Dvof&k  first  appeared  as  a  practical  musician,  taking  his 
place  among  the  fiddlers  who  scraped  out  their  "  furiants  "  and 
other  wild  dances  for  the  benefit  of  the  holiday-making  local 
beaux  and  belles.  At  the  village  school  he  lesxnt  from  Josef 
Spits  both  to  sing  and  to  play  the  violin,  with  so  much  effect 
that  soon  he  was  able  to  assist  in  the  parish  church  services. 
At  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Zlonic,  near 
Schlan,  to  an  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived  while  passing  through 
the  hii^er-gikde  classes  at  school.  Here,  too,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  valuable  friend  in  A.  Uehmann,  organist  and 
chief  musidan  of  the  little  town,  a  competent  musician,  who 
instructed  the  boy  in  elementary  theory,  organ  and  pianoforte 
playing.  The  theory  studies,  however,  could  not  long  be  con> 
tinued,  since  Liehmann  soon  acknowledged  in  his  own  dialect 
that  the  boy  was  extraordinarily  full  of  promise  ("  Aus  Tonda, 
dem  Sappermentsbuben  'mal  'was  werden  kdnnte  "),  at  the  same 
time  realizing  that  he  could  not  do  much  to  assist.  But  Dvottk 
soon  left  Zlonic  for  Bdhmisch-Kamnitx,  where  he  learnt  German 
aiMi  advanced  his  musical  studies  under  Hancke.  A  year  later 
he  was  summoned  to  return  to  Zlonic  to  assist  his  father,  who 
bad  set  up  in-  business  there.  But  his  craving  for  a  musical 
career  was  not  to  be  checked,  and  after  considerable  trouble 
with  his  father  consent  was  obtained  to  his  settling  in  Prague 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music. 

In  October  1857  Dvof&k  entered  the  organ<«chool  of  the 
(kseUsckaft  <Ur  Kirckentmuik,  where  he  worked  for  three  yean. 
The  sipall  financial  aid  his  father  was  at  first  able  to  lend  soon 
ceased,  and  after  being  in  Prague  but  a  few  months  Dvof&k 
found  himself  practically  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  By 
playing  the  viola  in  a  private  orchestra  and  in  various  inns 
of  the  town  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  precarious  livelihood. 
On  the  opening  in  i86a  of  the  Bohemian  Interimstheater,  Dvolik, 
with  part  of  this  band,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  theatrical 
orchc^ra,  and  remained  connected  with  it  for  eleven  years, 
when  he  became  organist  of  the  church  of  St  Adalbert.  At  this 
time  his  small  stipend  was  augmented  slightly  by  the  fees  of  a 
few  pupils,  though  the  privations  suffered  by  him  and  his  wife  (for 
he  had  recently  married)  must  have  been  great.  But  in  ^>ite 
of  financial  worry  and  of  the  amount  of  time  he  had  to  devote 
to  his  professional  duties  and  private  pupils,  Dvofftk  found 
leisure,  not  only  for  his  own  studies  of  the  classics,  but  also  to 
compose.  His  work,  like  his  daily  life,  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
for  he  had  not  the  means  to  provide  himself  with  sufficient 
music-paper,  much  less  to  hire  a  pianoforte;  and  it  is  possible 
that  sevctal  of  his  important  early  works  would  never  have  been 
written  had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  Kaid  Bendl,  the 
composer,  who  helped  him  in  many  ways. 

Dvolik  himself  said  afterwards  that  he  retained  no  recollection 
of  much  that  he  then  composed.  In  and  about  1864  two  sym- 
phonies, a  host  of  songs,  some  chamber-music,  and  an  entire 
opera,  Alfred,  lay  unheard  in  his  desk.  The  libretto  of  this 
opera  was  made  up  from  materials  found  in  an  old  almanack. 
Host  of  these  works  were  burnt  long  ago.    In  1873  he  made  his 


first  bid  for  popularity  by  his  patriotic  hymn  DU  Erbem  du 
weisxn  Berges  (published  many  years  later  as  Op.  30).  Its 
recqption  was  enthusiastic,  and  Dvof&k's  subsequent  woriu 
were  eagerly  awaited  and  warmly  received  on  production.  In 
1874  his  opera  Klfnig  und  Kdkler  resulted  in  a  fiasco  at  Prague, 
owing  to  its  mixture  of  styles.  Nothing  daunted,  Dvofik 
recomposed  the  whole  work  in  three  months.  In  1875,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Brahms  and  HanslidL,  he  obtained  a  stipend 
from  the  Kultus-Ministerium  at  Vienna,  which  freed  him  from 
care  and  enabled  him  to  indul^  in  composition  to  his  heart's 
content.  Following  on  this  success  came  a  commission  in  1877 
for  a  series  of  Slavic  dances,  which  took  the  public  by  storm. 
Immediately  compositions,  old  and  new,  began  to  pour  from  the 
publisher.  English  S3rmpathy  was  entirdy  won  by  the  Stabai 
Mater  in  X883,  and  increased  by  the  symphonies  in  D,  D  xni.,  and 
F,  0,  and  £  mi.  {The  American),  and  the  canuu  The  Scare's 
Bride,  based  on  K.  J.  Erben's  elaboration  of  the  Bohemian 
version  of  the  saga  treated  in  BOxger's  Leonore.  The  favourable 
effect  produced  by  these  works  was  somewhat  chilled  by  the 
oratorio  St  Ludmiia,  a  comparatively  feeble  work  written  "  to 
suit  English  taste  "  for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  x886.  The  three 
overtures  0pp.  91,  92,  93,  failed  to  hold  their  place,  but  the 
pseudo-American  ^rmphony  has  become  one  of  Dvof&k's  most 
p<q)ular  works,  and  much  of  his  chamber-music,  of  which  there 
is  abundance,  seems  quite  permanent  in  its  place  in^  concert 
progranunes.  In  1892,  after  having  frequently  visited  England, 
Dvof&k  became  head  of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  of' America  in  New  York.  There  he  rexxutined  till  1895, 
when  he  returned  to  Prague,  where  he  died  on  the  zst  of  May 

1904. 

Dvof&k's  music  is  characteristically  national,  though  less 
purely  so  than  that  of  SmetaiUL.  But  in  ^ite  of  his  industiy 
axui  dranuitic  talent  not  one  of  his  operas  has  been  really  success- 
ful. A  xnaster  of  the  orchestra  and  a  composer  of  real  individu- 
ality, he  earned  and  deserved  his  place  axnong  the  elect,  not  only 
by  his  great  gifts,  but  by  his  abnonxud  energy  in  their 
development. 

See  W.  H.  Hadow.  Studies  in  Modem  Music  (second  series, 
1908). 

DWARAKA»  DwASXA,  or  Jigat,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
Baroda  state,  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar, 
Bombay.  Pop.  (z90x)  7535.  As  the  birthplace  and  residence  of 
Krishna,  it  is  the  roost  sacred  spot  in  this  part  of  India,  and  its 
principal  temple  is  visited  axmually  by  many  thousand  pilgrims. 
The  approach  from  the  sea  is  by  a  fine  flight  of  stoxie  steps,  and 
the  great  tpixt  rises  to  a  height  of  150  ft. 

DWARF  ( A.S.  dwearg,  D.  dieert,  led.  deerp) ,  the  term  generally 
used  to  describe  an  extraordinarily  under-sized  individual  of  a 
race  of  normal  stature  (for  dwarf-races  see  Pycmv.)  In  Scandi- 
navian mythology  the  word  coxmoted  smallncss  and  deformity, 
and  was  tued  of  the  elfins  and  goblins  who  were  supposed  .to  live 
on  the  xxiountaitts  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  axid  to  be  kings 
of  metals  axid  mines.  The  later  use  of  the  word  certaixily  does 
not  imply  def orxnity,  for  many  of  the  dwarfs  of  history  have  been 
sixigularly  graceful  and  well  formed.  Dwarfishneas  is,  however, 
often  accompanied  by  disproportion  of  the  limbs. 

From  the  earliest  histwic  times  dwarfs  attracted  attention, 
and  there  was  much  competition  on  the  part  of  kings  and  the 
wealthy  to  obtain  the  little  folk  ss  attendants.  It  is  certain  that 
membos  of.  the  Uny  Akka  race  of  Equatorial  Africa  figured  at 
the  courts  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  early  dyxiasties  and  were  much 
^ued.  Philetas  of  Cos,  poet  and  grammarian  (circa  330  B.C.), 
tutor  of  Ptolemy  PhiUddphus,  was  alleged  to  be  so  tixiy  that  he 
had  to  wear  leaden  shoes  lest  he  should  be  blown  away.  The 
Romans  practised  artificial  dwarfing,  and  the  Latin  nanus  or 
fumUo  were  terms  altemativdy  used  to  describe  the  natural 
and  unxiatural  dwarf.  Julia,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  had  a 
dwarf  named  Coropas  t  ft.  4  in.  high,  and  a  f reed-nudd  Andro- 
meda who  measured  the  same. 

Various  redpes  for  dwarfing  children  have  been  from  time  to 
time  in  vogue.  The  most  effecUve,  according  to  rqtort,  was  to 
anoint  the  backbone  with  the  grease  of  xnoles,  bats  axid  dormice. 
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The  stunting  of  the  growth  of  stable-boys  who  aspire  to  jockey's 
honours  is  in  no  sense  true  dwarfing. 

In  later  days  there  have  been  many  dwarf-favourites  at 
European  courts.  British  tradition  has  its  earliest  dwarf 
mentioned  in  the  old  ballad  which  begins  "  In  Arthur's  court 
Tom  Thumb  did  live  ";  andi  on  this  evidence  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  Tom  Thimib  ia  alleged  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of 
King  Edgar.  Of  authentic  English  dwarfs  the  first  appears  to 
be  John  Jarvis  (a  ft.  high),  who  was  page  to  Queen  Mary  I.  Her 
brother  Edward  VI.  had  his  dwarf  Xit.  But  the  first  English 
dwarf  of  whom  there  is  anything  like  an  authentic  history  is 
Jeffery  Hudson  (i6z9~z68a).  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at 
Oakham,  Rutlandshire,  who  kept  and  baited  bulls  for  George 
Villiers,  first  duke  of  Buckingham.  Neither  of  Jeffery's  parents 
was  under-sized,  yet  at  nine  years  he  measured  scarcely  i8  in., 
though  he  was  gracefully  proportioned.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
the  duke  to  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  he  was  brought  in  to  table 
in  a  pie  out  of  which  he  stepped,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  little  fellow  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
court  in  the  Civil  War,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  captain  of 
horse,  earning  the  nickname  of  "  strenuous  Jeffery  "  for  his 
activity.  He  fought  two  duels — one  with  a  turkey-cock,  a 
battle  recorded  by  Davenant,  and  a  second  with  Mr  Crofts, 
who  came  to  the  meeting  with  a  squirt,  but  who  in  the  more 
serious  encounter  which  ensued  was  shot  dead  by  little  Hudson, 
who  fired  from  horseback,  the  saddle  putting  him  on  a  level  with 
his  antagonist.  Twice  was  Jeffery  made  prisoAer — once  by 
the  Dunkirkers  as  he  was  returning  from  France,  whither  he 
had  been  on  homely  business  for  the  queen;  the  second  time 
was  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Turkish  pirates.  His  sufferings 
during  this  latter  captivity  made  him,  he  declared,  grow,  and 
in  bis  thirtieth  year,  having  been  of  the  same  height  since  he  was 
nine,  he  steadily  increased  until  he  was  3  ft.  9  in.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  retunuKi  to  England,  where  he  lived  on  a  pension  granted 
him  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  later  accused  of 
participation  in  the  "  Popish  Plot,"  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Gate  House.  He  was  released  and  shortly  after  died  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Contemporary  with  Hudson  were  the  two  other  dwarfs  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  Richard  Gibson  and  his  wife  Anne.  They 
were  married  by  the  queen's  wish;  and  the  two  together 
measured  only  2  in.  over  7  ft.  They  had  nine  children,  five  of 
whom,  who  lived,  were  of  ordinary  stature.  Edmund  Waller 
celebrated  the  nuptials,  Evelyn  designated  the  husband  as  the 
"  compendium  of  a  man,"  and  Lely  painted  them  hand  in  hand. 
Gibson  was  miniature  painter  to  Charles  I.,  and  drawing-master 
to  the  daughters  of  James  II.,  Queens  Mary  and  Anne,  when  they 
were  children.  This  Cumberland  pygmy,  who  began  his  career  as 
a  page,  first  in  a  "  gentle,"  next  in  the  royal  family,  died  in  1690, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  is  buried  in  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  The  last  court  dwarf  in  England  was  Coppemin,  a 
lively  little  imp  in  the  service  of  the  princess  (Augusta)  of  Wales, 
the  mother  of  George  III.  The  last  dwarf  retainer  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  was  the  one  kept  by  Mr  Beckford,  the  author  of 
Vathek  and  builder  of  Fonthill.  He  was  rather  too  big  to  be 
flung  from  one  guest  to  another,  as  used  to  be  the  custom  at 
dinners  in  earlier  days  when  a  dwarf  was  a  "  necessity  "  for 
every  noble  family. 

Of  European  court  dwarfs  the  most  famous  were  those  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  the  hunchbacks  whose  features  have  been 
immortah'zed  by  Velazquez.  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  owned 
Nicholas  Ferry  (B6b6),  who  measured  2  ft.  9  in.  He  was  one  of 
three  dwarf  children  of  peasant  parents  in  the  Vosges.  He  died 
in  his  23rd  year  (1764).  But  B£b£  was  not  so  remarkable  as 
Richebouig,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  was 
only  23  in.  high.  He  began  life  as  a  servant  in  the  Orleans 
family.  In  later  years  he  was  their  pensioner.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  strange  use  in  the  Revolution — passing  in  and 
out  of  Paris  as  an  infant  in  a  nurse's  arms,  but  with  despatches, 
dangerous  to  carry,  in  the  little  man's  baby-wrappings ! 

Of  dwarfs  exhibited  in  England,  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Pole,  Borulwaski  (1739-1837).    At  six  he  measured  17  in.,  and 
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he  finally  in  his  thirtieth  year  reached  39  in.  He  had  a  sister 
shorter  than  himself  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  Borulwaski 
was  a  handsome  man,  a  wit,  and  something  of  a  scholar.  He 
travelled  over  all  Europe;  and  he — ^bom  in  the  reign  oi  George 
II. — died  in  his  well-earned  retirement  near  Duriiam,  in  the  reign 
of  Victoria.  Borulwaski  lies  buried  at  Durham  by  the  side  of 
the  Falstaifian  Stq)hen  Kemble.  The  companionship  renunds 
one  of  that  of  the  dwarf  skeleton  of  Jonathan  Wild  by  the  side 
of  that  of  the  Irish  Giant,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sttrgeoos, 
London. 

In  the  year  in  which  Borulwaski  died,  Charles  Stratton,  better 
known  as  "  General  Tom  Thumb,"  was  bom.  When  twenty-five 
he  was  31  in.  high.  In  1844  he  appeared  in  En^and,  where  he 
had  an  extraordinary  success.  One  result  of  his  season  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  London,  was  to  kill  Haydon  the  painter.  The 
latter  presented  his  great  work  "  The  Banishment  of  Aiistidcs  '* 
for  exhibition  in  the  same  building.  The  public  rashed  to  see 
the  dwarf.  He  took  £600  the  first  week,  while  Haydon's  master- 
piece drew  but  £7,  Z3S.  The  result  was  that  the  artist  committed 
suicide  in  despair.  After  extensive  travel  in  both  hemi^bercs, 
Stratton  again  visited  England  in  1857,  but  the  dwarf  man, 
despite  many  personal  and  intellectual  qualities,  was  less 
attractive  thui  the  dwarf  boy.  In  the  year  1863  the  "  General  '* 
married  the  very  minute  American  lady,  Lavinia  Warren  (bmn 
in  1842).    He  died  on  the  xsth  of  July  1883. 

Other  modem  dwarfs  include  Signor  Hervio  Nano,  who  played 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  London,  in  1843;  three  Highlandeis 
named  MacKinlay,  children  of  a  Scots  shepherd,  the  shortest 
of  whom  was  45  in.;  a  Spaniard,  Don  Francisco  Hidalgo  (29  in.); 
a  Dutchman,  Jan  Hannema  (28  in.);  and  Mary  Jane  Youngman 
(Australia),  who  at  fifteen  was  35  in.  high.  She  was  called  the 
**  dwarf-giantess  "  because  she  was  3  ft.  6  in.  round  the  shouldera, 
4  ft.  3  in.  round  the  waist,  and  2  ft.  round  the  leg.  Much  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  so-called  Aztec  dwarfs  who  were  exhibited  in 
London  in  1853.  In  1867-  the  pair  were  married,  the  ceremony 
being  publicly  performed,  and  the  bride's  robes  are  said  to  have 
cost  no  less  than  £2000.  The  wedding-breakfast  was  hdd  at 
Willis's  Rooms.  From  time  to  time  other  dwarfs  have  been 
exhibited,  among  whom  the  most  remarkable  has  been  Cfae-mah, 
a  Chinese,  42  years  old  and  25  in.  high,  who  appeared  in  London 
in  1880.  George  Prout  (1774-1851),  who  was  less  than  3  ft. 
high,  was  a  well-known  character  in  London  in  the  eariy 
Victorian  period,  as  a  messenger  at  the  Houses  of  Pariiament. 

See  £.  J.  Wood,  Giants  and  Dwarfs  (i860). 

DWARS,  a  tract  of  country  in  norfh-east  India.  It  consists  of 
two  divisions,  the  Western  Dwars  and  the  Eastern  Dwars,  both  of 
which  belonged  to  Bhutan  prior  to  the  Bhutan  War  of  1864-65,  as 
a  result  of  which  they  passed  into  possession  of  the  British,  when 
the  Eastern  Dwars  were  assigned  to  Assam  and  the  Western  to 
Bengal.  Since  1905  both  divisions  have  been  in  the  province  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  five  Eastern  Dwais,  entitled 
respectively  Bijni,  Sidli,  Chirang,  Ripu  and  Guma,  are  situated 
in  the  Goalpara  district  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  forming 
a  strip  of  flat  country  lying  beneath  the  Bhutan  mountains. 
It  is  an  unhealthy  country  for  natives  as  well  as  Eun^ieans, 
and  is  but  slightly  developed.  Tlie  Westem  Dwars  form  a 
region  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Jalpaiguri  district  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  which 
comprises  nine  parganas,  namely,  Bhalka,  Bhatibari,  Baxa, 
Chakao-Kshattriya,  Madari,  Lakshmipur,  Maraghat,  Mainaguri 
and  Chcngmari.  The  Western  Dwars  are  an  important  centre 
of  the  tea-planting  industry. 

DWIQHT,  JOHN  (d.  1703),  the  first  distinguished  English 
potter.  One  can  only  surmise  as  to  his  parentage,  and  the  date 
of  his  birth  has«been  variously  given  from  1637  to  1640.  Appar- 
ently he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  z66i  was  appointed 
registrar  and  scribe  to  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  the  same  year 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxfbcd. 
He  resided  at  Chester  for  some  time  and  acted  as  seczetaiy  to  four 
successive  bishops.  One  of  these,  Bishop  HaQ,  also  held  the 
rectory  of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  and  Dwight  seems  to  have  resided 
in  that  town,  for  three  of  his  children  were  baptized  there  bet 
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1667  and  167X.  In  1671,  while  he  still  apparently  resided  in 
Wigan,  he  was  granted  his  first  patent  for  "  the  mistery  of 
transparent  earthenware,  commonly  known  by  the  names  6( 
porcelain  or  china,  and  of  stoneware,  vulgarly  called  Cologne 
ware."  It  is  not  believed  that  much,  if  any,  work  was  executed 
at  Wigan,  and  he  probably  removed  to  Fulham  in  1672  or  1673, 
as  his  name  first  appears  on  the  rate  books  of  Fulham,  where  he 
was  rated  for  a  house  In  Bear  Street,  in  1674.  He  died  in  1703, 
and  his  business  was  carried  on  by  his  descendants  for  some  time, 
but  with  gradually  diminishing  success.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Dwight  made  the  first  porcelain  in  England,  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  this,  though  magnificent  specimens  of  stoneware  from  his  hands 
are  in  existence.  The  British  Museum  contains  a  number  of  the 
best  of  Dwight's  pieces,  of  which  the  finest  is  the  bust  of  Prince 
Rupert.  Other  specimens  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Musium, 
and  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  Dwight's  fame  as  a  potter  of 
the  first  rank.    (See  Cekaiqcs.) 

DWIGHT,  JOHN  SULUVAN  (1813-1893),  American  writer  on 
music,  was  bom  at  Boston  and  educated  at  Harvard.  He 
became  a  Unitarian  mim'ster,  but  abandoned  this  career  and 
joined  the  Brook  Farm  settlement  as  a  teacher  of  music  and  other 
subjects.  In  1848  he  settled  as  a  musical  critic  at  Boston,  being 
best  known  as  founder  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music  (1852- 
x88z),  the  most  important  musical  periodical  that  has  been 
published  in  America.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  September  1893. 

G.  W.  Gx>ke  edited  his  letters  (1898)  and  also  wrote  a  memoir 
(«899). 

DWIGHT.  THBODORB  WILLIAM  (x8a2-x893),  American 
jurist  and  educationalist,  cousin  of  Theodore  Dwight  Wbolsey 
and  of  Timothy  Dwight,  was  bom  on  the  x8th  of  July  1822  in 
CatskUl,  New  York.  His  father,  Benjamin  Woolaey  Dwight 
(1780-X8S0),  an  abolitionist  and  reformer,  removed  to  Clinton, 
New  York,  in.i83x.  The  son  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
X840,  studied  physics  under  S.  F.  B.  Morse  and  John  William 
Draper,  Uu^t  classics  in  Utica  Academy  in  X840-1841,  and 
studied  law  for  one  year  at  Yale.  He  was  tutor  at  Hamilton  in 
x84X*-x846,  at  the  same  time  teaching  law  privately;  was  made 
Maynard  professor  of  law,  history,  dvil  polity,  and  poUtical 
economy  in  X846;  received  recognition  of  his  law  school  in  1853, 
and  in  1858  accepted  an  inviution  to  Columbia  to  teach  law  upon 
his  own  condition  that  he  should  found  a  law  school.  He  himself 
VHU  this  school  for  many  years  and  did  not  retire  from  it  until 
1 891,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  at  Clinton,  New  York,  on  the 
28th  of  June  Z892.  A  man  of  broad  culture,  he  was  best  known  as 
the  founder  of  a  famous  school  of  law  and  a  famous  method  of 
legal  teaching,  which  was  broadly  educational  and  which  called 
for  class-room  recitation  on  the  text-book  studied  and  opposed 
mere  "  taking  notes  "  on  lectures.  His  questioning  was  illus- 
trative and  its  method  Socratic.  He  was  a  non-resident  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Cornell  (1869-1871)  and  at  Amherst  (1870-1872). 
Dwight  was  an  able  jurist,  frequently  act«l  as  referee  in  difficult 
questions,  in  1874-X875  was  a  judge  of  the  New  York  commission 
of  appeals,  appointed  to  clear  the  docket  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  in  x886  was  counsel  for  the  five  Andover  professors  charged 
with  heresy.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  political  and  social 
(notably  prison)  reforms;  published  in  1867  a  Report  on  the 
Prisons  and  Reformatories  of  ike  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
result  of  his  labours  on  a  New  York  state  prison  commission  with 
Enoch  Cbbb  Wines  (X806-X879);  favoured  indeterminate  sen- 
tences; drew  Qp  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory;  and  organized  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
He  edited  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Ancient  Law  (1864);  was  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Lam  Register  and  legal  editor  of 
Johnson's  Cyclopaedia;  and  published  Charitable  Uses:  Argu- 
ment in  the  Rose  Witt  Case  (1863). 

DWIGHT,  TIMOTHT  (x7S2-i8t7),  American  divine,  writer, 
and  educationalist,  was  bora  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  I4tli  of  May  1752.  His  father,  Timothy  Dwight,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  (1744),  was  a  merchant,  and  his  mother 
was  the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  re- 
markably precocious,  and  is  said  to  have  learned  the  alphabet  at  a 
single  lesson,  and  to  have  been  able  to  read  the  Bible  before  he 
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was  four  years  old.  In  1769  he  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and 
then  for  two  years  taught  in  a  grammar  school  at  New  Haven. 
He  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  from  1771  to  1777;  and  then, 
having  b^n  licensed  to  preach,  was  a  chaplain  for  a  year  in  a 
regiment  of  troops  engaged  in  the  War  of  Independence,  inspiring 
the  troops  both  by  his  sermons  and  by  several  stirring  war  songs, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  "  Columbia."  From  1778  until  1 783 
he  lived  at  Northampton,  studying,  farming,  preaching,  and 
dabbling  in  poUtics.  From  1783  until  1795  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Connecticut,  where  he 
opened  an  academy  which  at  once  acquired  a  high  reputation  and 
attracted  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  From  1795  until 
his  death  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  iith  of  January 
181 7,  he  was  president  of  Yale  College,  and  by  his  judicious 
management,  by  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  teacher — he  taught 
a  variety  of  subjects,  including  theolggy,  metaphysics,  logic, 
literature  and  oratory, — and  by  his  force  of  character  and 
magnetic  personality,  won  great  popularity  and  influence,  and 
restored  that  institution  to  the  high  place  from  which  it  had 
fallen  before  his  appointment.  President  Dwight  was  also 
well  known  as  an  author.  In  verse  he  wrote  an  ambitious  epic  in 
eleven  books.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  finished  in  1774,  but  not 
published  until  X785;  a  somewhat  ponderous  and  solemn  satire. 
The  Triumph  oflnfiddily  (i 788),  directed  against  Hume,  Voltaire 
and  others;  Greenfield  Hill  (1794),  the  suggestion  for  which 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  John  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill; 
and  a  number  of  minor  poems  and  hymns,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  that  beginning  "I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord."  Many  of  his 
sermons  were  published  posthumously  under  the  titles  Theology 
Explained  and  Defended  (5  vols.,  x8x8-i8i9),  to  which  a  memoir 
of  the  author  by  his  two  sons,  W.  T.  and  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  is 
prefixed,  and  Sermons  by  Timothy  Dwight  (2  vols.,  18 28),  which 
had  a  large  circulation  both  In  the  United  States  and  in  England. 
Probably  his  most  Important  work,  however,  is  his  Travds  in 
New  England  and  New  York  (4  vols.,  1821-1822),  which  contains 
much  material  of  value  concerning  social  and  economic  New 
England  and  New  York  during  the  period  1 796-181 7. 

See  W.  B.  Sprague't "  Life  of  Timothy  Dwight  "  in  vol.  iv.  (second 
aeries)  of  Jared  Sparks's  Library  of  American  Biography,  and 
especially  an  excellent  chapter  in  Moms  Coit  Tyler's  Three  Men  of 
Leuers  (New  York,  1895). 

His  fifth  son,  Seeeno  Edwards  Dwight  (1786-1850),  born  In 
Greenfield  Hill,  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1803,  was  a 
tutor  there  in  x8o6-i8io,  and  successfully  practised  law  in  New 
Haven  in  x8io-x8i6.  Licensed  to  preach  in  1816,  he  was  the 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  one  year,  was  pastor  of 
the  Park  Street  church,  Boston,  in  181 7-1826,  and  in  1833-1835 
was  president  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York.  His 
career  was  wrecked  by  accidental  mercury  poisoning,  which 
interfered  with  his  work  in  Boston  and  at  Hamilton  College,  and 
made  his  life  after  1839  solitary  and  comparatively  uninfluential. 
His  publications  include  Life  and  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
(10  vols.,  X830);  The  Hebrew  Wife  (1836),  an  argument  against 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister;  and  Sdect  Discourses 
(18^1);  to  which  was  prefixed  a  biographical  sketch  by  his 
brother  William  Dwight  (i  795-1865),  who  was  also  successively 
a  lawyer  and  a  Congregational  preacher. 

President  Dwight's  grandson,.  Timothy  Dwicbt  (X828-  ), 
a  famous  preacher  and  educationalist,  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  the  x6th  of  November  1828.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1849,  continued  his  studies  there  and  at  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
was  professor  of  sacred  literature  and  New  Testament  Greek  In 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  from  X858  to  x886,  was  llcrased  to 
preach  in  x86i,  and  from  x886  to  1899  ^f^  president  of  Yale, 
which  during  his  administration  greatly  prospered  and  became  in 
name  and  in  fact  a  university.  Dr  Dwight  was  also  a  member  in 
1 876-1885  of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
English  Bible,  was  an  editor  from  x866  to  X874  of  the  New 
Englander,  which  later  became  the  Yale  Reoiiw,  and  besides 
editing  and  annotating  several  volumes  of  the  Engikh  translation 
of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetisrher  Kommentar  Mum  Neuen 
Testament,  and  writing  many  magazine  articles,  published  a 
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collection  of  sennons  entitled  TkougkU  of  and  for  Ik*  Inntr  Life 
(iSgg). 

DYAKS.  or  Dayaks,  the  name  given  to  the  ?rild  tribes  found  in 
Borneo  by  the  MaUys  on  their  first  settlement  there.  Whether 
they  are  the  aborigines  of  the  island  or  the  successors  of  a  Negrito 
people  whom  they  expelled  is  uncertain.  If  the  laiter,  they  are 
descendants  of  an  eariy  pre-Malayan  immigration.  In  any  case, 
though  regarded  by  the  Malays  as  aliens,  the  Dyaks  are  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Malays.  For  themselves  they  have  no  general 
name;  but,  broken  as  they  are  into  numerous  tribes,  they  are 
distinguished  by  separate  tribal  names,  many  of  which  seem  to  be 
merely  those  of  the  riven  on  which  their  settlements  are  situated. 
Sir  Harry  Keppd,  who  attempted  to  form  a  classification  of  the 
Dyaks  according  to  their  ethnographical  affinity,  divides  them 
into  five  principal  branches.  The  first  of  these,  which  he  calls  the 
north-western,  includes  the  natives  of  Sadong,  Sarawak,  Sambas, 
Landak,  Tayan,  Melionow  and  Sangow.  They  all  speak  the 
same  language,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  dependence  on  the 
Malay  princes.  The  second  branch,  which  is  called  emphatically 
the  Malayan  from  its  greater  retention  of  Malay  characteristics, 
occupies  the  north  coast  in  Banting,  Batang-Ltq;>ar,  Rejang  and 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kapuas.  To  the  third  or  Parian  branch 
belong  the  Dyaks  of  the  rivers  Kuti  and  Passir,  who  are  said  to 
speak  a  language  like  that  of  Macassar.  The  fourth  consists  of 
the  Beyadjoes,  who  are  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Banjermassin; 
and  the  fifth  and  lowest  comprises  the  Manketans  and  Punans, 
who  are  still  nomadic  and  ignorant  of  agriculture. 

Physically  the  Dyaks  differ  little  from  the  Malays  except  in 
their  slimmer  figure,  lighter  colour,  more  prominent  nose  and 
higher  forehead.  In  disposition  they  are  as  cheerful  as  the 
Malay  is  morose.  The  typical  Dyak  is  rather  slightly  built,  but 
is  active  and  enable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  His  features 
are  distinctly  marked  and  often  w^  formed.  The  forehead  is 
generally  high,  and  the  eyes  are  dark;  the  cheek>bones  are 
broad;  the  hair  is  black,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  a  pure 
reddish  brown,  frequently,  in  the  female,  approaching  the  Chinese 
complexion.  The  beard  is  generally  scanty,  and  in  many  tribes 
the  men  pull  out  all  the  hair  of  the  face.  Both  sexes  file,  dye,  and 
sometimes  bore  holes  in  the  teeth  and  insert  gold  buttons.  In 
dress  there  is  considerable  variety,  great  alterations  having 
resulted  from  foreign  influence.  The  original  and  still  prevailing 
style  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  waistcloth,  generally  of  blue  cotton, 
for  the  men,  and  a  tight-fitting  petticoat  for  the  women,  who 
acquire  a  peculiar  mincing  gait  from  its  interference  with  their 
walking.  The  favourite  ornaments  of  both  sexes  are  brass  rings 
for  the  legs  and  arms,  hoops  of  rattan  decorated  in  various  ways, 
necklaces  of  white  and  black  beads,  and  crescent-shaped  ear-rings 
of  a  Urge  size.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  are  distended  sometimes 
nearly  to  the  shoulders  by  disks  of  metal  and  bits  of  stick. 
Tattooing  b  practised  by  most  of  the  tribes,  and  the  skulls  of 
infants  are  artificially  deformed.  The  men  usually  go  bare- 
headed, or  wear  a  bright-coloured  kerchief.  The  custom  of 
betel-chewing  being  most  universal,  the  betel-pouch  is  always 
worn  at  the  side.  The  weapons  in  use  are  a  curved  sword  and  a 
long  spear.  The  bow  is  unknown,  but  its  place  among  some 
tribes  is  partly  supplied  by  the  blowpipe,  in  the  boring  of  which 
they  show  great  skill.  When  going  to  war  the  Dyak  wears  a 
strong  padded  jacket,  which  proves  no  bad  defence.  A  curious 
custom  among  some  tribes  is  the  imprisonment  of  young  girls  for 
two  or  three  years  before  puberty,  during  which  time  they  are  not 
allowed  to  see  even  their  mothers. 

The  Dyak  is  decidedly  intelligent,  has  a  good  memory  and 
keen  powers  of  observation,  is  unsuspicious  and  ho^itable,  and 
honest  and  truthful  to  a  striking  d^ree.  The  various  tribes 
differ  greatly  in  religious  ceremonies  and  beliefs.  They  have  no 
temples,  priests  or  regular  worship;  but  the  father  of  each 
family  performs  rites.  A  supreme  god,  Sang-Sang,  seems 
generally  acknowledged,  but  subordinate  deities  are  supposed  to 
watch  over  special  departments  of  the  worid  and  htmian  affairs. 
Sacrifices  both  of  animals  and  fruits — and  in  some  cases  even  of 
human  beings — fire  offered  to  appease  or  invoke  the  gods; 
divination  of  various  kinds  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 


dedding  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  any  emeigency;  and 
criminals  are  subjected  to  the  ordeal  by  poison  or  otherwise. 
Offerings  are  made  to  the  dead,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  belief  in 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  all  kinds  of  calamities  and 
diseases  are  ascribed  to  their  malignity.  Thus  almost  the  whole 
medical  system  of  the  Dyaks  consists  in  the  ^>pIication  of 
appropriate  charms  or  the  offerings  of  conciliatory  sacrifices. 
Many  of  those  natives  who  have  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
Malays  have  adopted  a  kind  of  mongrel  Mahommedanism,  with  a 
mixture  of  Hindu  elements.  The  transmigration  of  souls  seons  to 
be  beUeved  in  by  some  tribes;  and  some  have  a  system  of 
successive  heavens  rising  one  above  the  other  very  much  in  the 
style  of  the  Hindu  cosmogony.  In  the  treatment  of  their  dead 
much  variety  prevails;  th^  are  sometimes  buried,  sometimes 
burned,  and  sometimes  elevated  on  a  lofty  framework.  The 
Dyaks  have  no  exact  calculation  of  the  year,  and  simply  name  the 
months  first  month,  second  month,  and  so  on.  They  calculate 
the  time  of  day  by  the  height  of  the  sun,  and  if  asked  how  far 
distant  n  place  is  can  only  reply  by  showing  how  high  the  suit 
would  be  when  you  reached  it  if  you  set  out  in  the  morning. 

In  agriculture,  navigation,  and  manufactures  they  have  made 
some  progress.  In  a  few  districts  a  slight  sort  of  plough  is  used, 
but  the  usual  instrument  of  tillage  is  a  kind  of  cleaver.  Two 
crops,  one  of  rice  and  the  other  of  maize  or  vegetables,  are  taken, 
and  then  the  ground  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  iidand  Dyaks  collect  the  forest  products,  rattan, 
gutta-percha,  beeswax  and  edible  birds'  nests,  and  orcbange 
them  for  clothing  or  ornaments,  especially  brass  wire  or  brass 
guns  in  which  consists  the  wealth  of  every  chief.  They  spin  and 
weave  their  own  cotton,  and  dye  the  cloth  with  indigo  of  their 
own  growing.  Their  iron  and  steel  instnmients  are  excellent, 
the  latter  far  surpassing  European  wares  in  strength  and  fineness 
of  edge.  Their  houses  are  neatly  built  of  bamboos,  and  raised 
on  piles  a  considerable  height  hom  the  ground;  but  perhaps 
their  most  remarkable  constructive  effort  is  the  erection  of 
suspension  bridges  and  paths  over  rivers  and  along  the  front  of 
precipices,  in  which  they  display  a  boldness  and  iikgenuity  that 
surprise  the  European  traveller.  In  the  centre  of  most  villages 
is  the  conununal  house  where  the  unmarried  men  live,  which 
serves  as  a  general  assembly  hall.  Some  have  a  circuit  of  no 
less  than  looo  ft.  One  on  the  banks  of  the  Lundi  was  600  ft. 
long  and  housed  400  persons. 

Tlie  Dyaks  have  always  been  notorious  for  head-hunting,  a 
custom  which  has  now  betn  largely  suppressed.  It  is  essentially 
a  religious  practice,  the  Dyak  seeking  a  consecration  for  every 
important  event  of  his  life  by  the  acquisition  of  one  or  more 
skulls.  A  child  is  believed  ill-fated  to  whose  mother  the  father 
has  not  at  its  birth  presented  skulls.  The  young  man  b  not 
admitted  to  full  tribal  rights,  nor  can  he  woo  a  bride  with  any 
hope  of  success,  until  he  has  a  skull  or  more  to  adorn  his  hut; 
a  chief's  authority  would  not  be  acknowledged  without  such 
trophies  of  his  prowess.  The  strictest  rules  govern  head-hunting; 
a  period  of  fasting  and  confession,  of  isolation  in  a  taboo  hut, 
precedes  the  expedition,  for  which  the  Dyak  clothes  himself  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  puts  on  an  animal  mask.  The  Dyak 
curiously  enough  prefers  the  head  of  a  fdUow-tribesman,  and  the 
hunt  is  usually  one  of  ambush  jather  than  of  open  combat. 
Among  some  tribes  it  was  not  sufficient  to  kill  the  victim.  He 
was  tortured  first,  his  body  sprinkled  with  his  own  blood,  and 
even  his  flesh  eaten  under  the  eyes  of  priests  and  priestesses 
who  presided  over  the  rites.  Skulls,  especially  those  of  enemies, 
were  held  in  great  veneration.  At  meals  the  choicest  morsds 
were  offered  them:  they  were  supplied  with  betel  and  tobacco: 
fulsome  compliments  and  prayers  for  success  in  battle  addressed 
to  them.  Head-hunting  at  one  time  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  race;  but  in  spite  of  their  reformation  in  tins 
respect  the  Dyaks  are  not  on  the  increase,  a  fact  for  wind) 
A.  R.  Wallace  accounts  by  the  hard  life  the  women  lead  and  their 
consequent  slight  fecundity. 

The  Dyaks  speak  a  variety  of  dialects,  most  of  which  are  still 
very  slightly  known.  The  tribes  on  the  coast  have  adapted  a 
great  number  of  pure  .Malay  words  into  common  use,  and  it  is 
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often  hard  to  ucertain  their  own  proper  synonyms.  The 
American  missionaries  have  investigated  the  dialects  of  the  west 
coast  (Landak,  kc),  and  their  Rhenish  brethren  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  those  of  the  south,  into  one  of  which  (that  of 
Puln  Petak)  a  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  has  been  made. 
Mr  HardeUnd,  the  translator,  has  also  published  a  Dyak-German 
dictionary. 

DTCB,  ALBZAHDER  (X798-X869),  English  dramatic  editor 
and  literary  historian,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of 
June  1 798.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  high  school 
of  his  native  city,  he  became  a  student  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  18 19.    He  took  holy  orders,  and 
became  a  curate  at  Lanteg^oss,  in  Cornwall,  and  subsequently 
at  Nayland,  in  Suffolk;  in  1827  he  settled  in  London.    His  first 
books  were  StUct  TransUUiom  from  Quinius  Smymaeus  (1821), 
an  edition  of  Collins  (1827),  and  Specimens  of  British  PocUsses 
(1825).    He  issued  annotated  editions  of  George  Peele,  Robert 
Greene,  John  Webster,  Thomas  Middleton,  Marlowe,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  with  lives  of  the  authors  and  much  illustrative 
matter.    He  completed,  in  1833,  an  edition  of  James  Shirley 
left  unfinished  by  William  Gifford,  and  contributed  bi<^;raphies 
of  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Akenside  and  Beattie  to  Pickering's 
Aldine  PoeU.    He  also  edited  (1836-1838)  Richard  Bentley's 
works,  and  Specimens  of  British  Sonnets  (1833).    His  carefully 
revised  edition  of  John  Skelton,  which  appeared  in  1843,  did 
much  to  revive  interest  in  that  trenchant  satirist.    In  1857  his 
edition  of  Shakespeare  was  published  by  Moxon;  and  the  second 
edition,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  one,  was  issued  by 
Chapman  &  Hall  in  1866.     He  also  published  Remarks  on 
Cottier's  and  Knight's  Editions  of  Shakespeare  (1844);  A  Pew 
Notes  on  Shakespeare  (1853);  and  Strictures  on  CMier*s  new 
Edition  of  Shakespeare  (1859),  a  contribution  to  the  Collier 
controversy  (see  Coluer,  John  Payhe),  which  ended  a  long 
friendship  between  the  two  scholars.    He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  several  literary  societies,  and  undertook  the  publica- 
tion of  Kempe's  Nine  Days*  Wonder  for  the  Camden  Society; 
and  the  old  plays  of  Timon  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  published 
by  him  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.    He  was  associated  with 
Halliwell-Phillips,  John  Payne  Collier  and  Thomas  Wright  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Percy  Society,  for  publishing  old 
English  poetry.    Dyce  also  issued  RecotUctions  of  the  Table  Talk 
of  Samuel  Rogers  (1856).    He  died  on  the  15th  of  May  1869. 
He  had  collected  a  valuable  library,  contaim'ng  amongst  other 
treasures  many  rare  Elizabethan  books,  and  this  collection  he 
bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.    He  displayed 
untiring  industry,  abundant  learning,  and  admirable  critical 
acumen  in  his  editions  of  the  old  English  poets.    His  wide 
reading  in  Elizabethan  literature  enabled  him  to  explain  much 
that  was  formerly  obscure  in  Shakespeare;  while  his  sound 
judgment  was  a  check  to  extravagance  in  emendation.    While 
preserving  all  that  was  valuable  in  former  editions,  Dyce  added 
much  fresh  matter.    His  Clossary,  a  large  volume  of  500  pages, 
was  the  most  exhaustive  that  had  appeared. 

DTCB,  WILUAM  (1806-1864),  British  painter,  was  bom  in 
Aberdeen,  where  his  father,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was 
a  physician  of  some  repute.  He  attended  Marischal  College, 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  destined 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Showing  a  turn  for  design 
insicad,  he  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
in  Edinburgh,  then  as  a  probationer  (not  a  full  student)  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  thence,  in  1825,  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  nine  months.  He  returned  to  Aberdeen 
in  1826,  and  painted  several  picttues;  one  of  these,  *'  Bacchus 
nursed  by  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,"  was  exhibited  in  1827.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  went  back  to  Italy,  showing  from  the 
first  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  earlier  masters  of  the  Florentine 
and  allied  schools.  A  "  Virgin  and  CHiild  "  which  he  painted 
in  Rome  in  1828  was  much  noticed  by  Overbeck  and  other 
foreign  artists.  In  1829  Dyce  settled  in  Edinburgh,  taking  at 
once  a  good  rank  in  his  profession,  and  showing  considerable 
venatility  in  subject-matter.  Portrait-painting  for  some  years 
occupied  mncb  of  his  dme;  and  he  was  particularly  prized  for 


likenesses  of  ladies  and  children.  In  February  1837  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  school  of  design  of  the  Board  of  Manu- 
factures, Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  management  of  schools  of  this  description,  which  led 
to  his  transfer  from  Edinburgh,  after  eighteen  months'  service 
there,  to  London,  as  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the  then 
recently  established  school  of  design  at  Somerset  House.  Dyce 
was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  continent  to  examine  the 
organization  of  foreign  schools;  and  a  report  which  he  eventually 
printed,  1840,  led  to  a  remodeUing  of  the  London  establishment 
In  1.842  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  coundl  and  inspector  of 
provincial  schools,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1844.  In  this 
latter  year,  being  appointed  professor  of  fine  art  in  King's  College, 
London,  he  delivoed  a  remarkable  lecture,  Tke  Theory  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  In  1835  he  had  been  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy;  this  honour  he  relinquished  upon  settling 
in  London,  and  he  was  then  made  an  honorary  R.S.A.  In  1844 
he  became  an  associate,  in  1848  a  full  member,  of  the  London 
Royal  Academy;  he  also  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  in  PhiUulelphia.  He  was  active  in  the  deb'berations  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  it  is  said  that  his  tongue  was  the  dread  of 
the  urbane  Proident,  Sir  Charies  Eastlake,  for  Dyce  was  keen 
in  speech  as  in  visage;  it  was  on  his  proposal  that  the  dass  of 
retired  Academicians  was  established.  In  January  1850  Dyce 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  James  Brand,  of  Bedford  Hill, 
Surrey.  He  died  at  Streatham  on  the  X4th  of  February  1864, 
leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Dyce  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  British 
painters — one  of  the  highest  in  aim,  and  most  consistently  self- 
respecting  in  workmanship.  His  finest  productions,  the  frescoes 
in  the  robing-room  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  did  honour  to 
the  country  and  time  which  produced  them.  Generally,  however, 
there  is  in  Dyce's  work  more  of  earnestness,  right  conception, 
and  grave,  sensitive,  but  rather  restricted  powers  of  realization, 
than  of  au  thentic  greatness.  He  has  elevation,  draughtsmanship, 
expression,  and  on  occasion  fine  colour;  along  with  all  these, 
a  certain  leaning  on  precedent,  and  castigated  semi-convention- 
alized type  of  form  and  treatment,  which  bespeak  rather  the 
scholarly  than  the  originating  mind  in  art.  The  following  are 
among  his  principal  or  most  interesting  works  (oil  pictures, 
unless  otherwise  stated).  1829:  "The  Daughters  of  Jethro 
defended  by  Moses  ";  "  Puck."  1830:  "  The  Golden  Age  "; 
"  The  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the*  Serpents  "  (now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh);  '*  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns." 
1835:  "A  Dead  Christ"  (large  lunette  alUrplece).  1836: 
"  The  Descent  of  Venus,"  from  Ben  Jonson's  Triumph  of  Love; 
"The  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  prize  cartoon  in  tempera  for 
tapestry  (National  Gallery,  Edinburgh).  1837:  **  Francesca  da 
Rimini  "  (National  Gallery,  Edinburgh).  1838,  and  again  1846: 
"  The  Madonna  and  Child."  1839: "  Dunstan  separating  Edwy 
and  Elgiva."  1844: "  Joash  shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance  " 
(the  finest  perhaps  of  the  oil-paintings).  1850:  "  The  Meeting 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel."  1851:  "King  Lear  and  the  Fool  in 
the  Storm.^'  1855:  "  ChrisUbel."  1857:  "  Titian's  first  essay 
in  Colouring."  1859:  "The  Good  Shepherd."  i860:  "St 
John  bringing  Home  his  Adopted  Mother  ";  "  Pegwell  Bay  " 
(a  coast  scene  of  remarkably  minute  detail,  showing  the  painter's 
partial  adhesion  to  the  "pre-Raphaelite."  movement).  1861: 
"  George  Herbert  at  Bemerton."  Dyce  executed  some  excellent 
cartoons  for  stained  glass. — that  for  the  choristers'  window, 
Ely  Cathedral,  and  that  for  a  vast  window  at  Alnwick  in  memory 
of  a  duke  of  Northumberland;  the  design  or"  Paul  rejected  by 
the  Jews,"  now  at  South  Kensington,  belongs  to  the  latter.  In 
fresco-painting  his  first  work  appears  to  have  been  the  "  Con- 
secration of  Archbishop  Parker,"  painted  in  Lambeth  palace. 
In  one  of  the  Westminster  Hall  competitions  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  displayed  two  heads  from  this 
composition;  and  it  is  related  that  the  great  German  fresco- 
painter  Cornelius,  who  had  come  over  to  England  to  give  advice, 
with  a  prospect  of  himself  taking  the  chief  direction  of  the 
pictorial  scheme,  told  the  prince  consort  frankly  that  the  English 
ought  not  to  be  asking  for  him,  when  they  had  such  a  painter 
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their  own  as  Mr  Dyce.  The  cartoon  by  Dyce  of  the  "  Baptism 
of  Ethelbert  "  was  approved  and  commissioned  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  is  the  fint  of  the  works  done  there,  1846,  in  fresco. 
In  1848  he  began  his  great  frescoes  in  the  Robing-room — subjects 
from  the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  exhibiting  chivalric  virtue. 
The  whole  room  was  to  have  been  finished  in  eight  years;  but 
ill-health  and  other  vexations  trammelled  the  artist,  and  the 
scries  remains  uncompleted.  The  largest  picture  figures  "  Hos- 
pitality, the  admission  of  Sir  Tristram  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Round  Table."  Then  follow—"  Religion,"  the  Vision  of 
Sir  Galahad  and  his  Companions;  *'  Generosity,"  Arthur 
unhorsed,  and  spared  by  the  Victor;  "  Courtesy,"  Sir  Tristram 
harping  to  la  Belle  Yseult;  "  Mercy,"  Sir  Gawaine's  Vow.  The 
frescoes  of  sacred  subjects  in  All  Saints'  church,  Margaret  Street, 
London;  of  "  Comus,"  in  the  summer-hotise  of  Buckingham 
Palace;  and  of  "  Neptune  and  Britannia,"  at  Osborne  House, 
are  also  by  this  painter. 

Dyce  was  an  degant  scholar  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  1828 
he  obtained  the  Blackwell  prise  at  Aberdeen  for  an  essay  on 
animal  magnetism.  In  1843- 1844  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  dissertation  on  Gregorian 
music,  and  its  adaptation  to  English  words.  He  founded  the 
Motett  Sodety,  for  revival  of  andent  church-music,  was  a  fine 
organist,  and  composed  a  "  non  nobis  "  which  has  appropriately 
been  sung  at  Royal  Academy  banquets.  His  last  considerable 
writing  relating  to  his  own  art  was  published  in  1853,  The 
NcUumal  Gallery,'  Us  Pormatian  and  Management. 

See  Redgrave's  DiOwnary  of  Artists  (1878),  and  Dictionary  of 
National  Btoirapky,  (W.  M.  R.) 

DTBINQ  (O.  Eng.  dedgian,  dedh;  Mid.  £ng.  deyen),  the  art  of 
colouring  textile  and  other  materials  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
colours  will  not  be  readily  removed  by  those  influences  to  which 
they  are  likdy  to  be  submitted — e.g.  washing,  rubbing.,  light,  &c. 
The  materials  usually  dyed  are  those  made  from  the  textile  fibres, 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  and  intended  for  dothing  or  decoration; 
but  in  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  straw,  fur,  leather, 
paper,  &c. 

The  art  of  dydng  dates  from  prehistoric  times,  and  its  practice 
proba]}ly  began  with  the  first  dawn  of  dvilization.  Although  we 
^^  cannot  trace  the  successive  stages  of  its  devdopment 
tJMet,  '^°°^  ^^  beginning,  we  may  suppose  they  were  some- 
what similar  to  those  witnessed  among  certain  un- 
civilized tribes  to-day — e.g.  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  At  first 
the  dyes  were  probably  mere  fugitive  stains  obtained  by  means  of 
the  jiu'ces  of  fruits,  and  the  decoctions  of  flowers,  leaves,  barks  and 
roots;  but  in  course  of  time  methods  were  discovered,  with  the 
aid  of  certain  kinds  of  earth  and  mud  containing  altunina  or  iron, 
whereby  the  stains  could  be  rendered  permanent,  and  then  it  was 
that  the  true  art  of  dyeing  began.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dyeing 
was,  in  the  early  period  of  its  history,  a  home  industry  practised 
by  the  women  of  the  household,  along  with  the  sister  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  the* 
materials  manufactured  for  dothing. 

Historical  evidence  shows  that  already  at  a  remote  period  a 
high  state  of  dvilization  existed  in  Persia,  India,  and  China,  and 
the  belief  is  wdl  founded  that  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing  have 
been  practised  in  these  countries  during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
In  early  times  the  products  and  manufactures  of  India  were 
highly  prized  throughout  Southern  Asia,  and  in  due  course  they 
were  introduced  by  Arabian  merchants  to  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
with  which  countries  commercial  intercourse,  by  way  of  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  seems  to  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  Eventually  the  Egyptians  themsdves  began  to 
practise  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing,  utilizing  no  doubt  both 
the  knowledge  and  the  materials  derived  from  India.  Pliny  the 
historian  has  left  us  a  brief  record  of  the  methods  employed  in 
Egypt  during  the  first  century,  as  well  as  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dye 
celebrated  already  1000  B.C.,  while  the  chemical  examination  of 
mummy  cloths  by  Thomson  and  Schunck  testifies  to  the  use  by 
the  Egyptian  dyers  of  indigo  and  madder.  The  Phoenidan  and 
Alexandrian  merchants  imported  drugs  and  dyestuffs  into  Greece, 
but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  methods  of  dydng  pursued  by 


the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  such  knowledge  as  they  powessed 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirdy  lost  during  the  stormy  period 
of  barbarism  reigning  in  Europe  during  the  5th  and  succeed- 
ing centuries.  In  Italy,  however,  some  remnants  of  the  art 
fortunately  survived  these  troublous  times,  and  the  importation 
of  Oriental  products  by  the  Venetian  merchants  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  centxiry  hdped  to  revive  the  industry. 
From  this  time  rapid  progress  was  made;  and  the  dyers  fonned 
important  guilds  in  Florence,  Venice  and  other  dties.  It  vaa 
about  this  time,  too,  that  a  Florentine  named  Rucdlai  redis- 
covered the  method  of  making  the  purple  dye  orchfl  from 
certain  lichens  of  Asia  Minor.  In  2429  there  was  published  at 
Venice,  under  the  title  of  Moriegola  deW  arte  de  temlari,  the  fint 
European  book  on  dyeing,  which  contained  a  cdlectioB  of  the 
various  processes  in  use  at  the  time.  From  Italy  a  knowledge  of 
dyeing  gradually  extended  to  Germany,  France  and  Flanders, 
and  it  was  from  the  latter  country  that  the  Engflish  king  Edward 
III.  procured  dyers  for  England,  a  Dyers'  Company  being  in- 
corporated in  X473  in  the  dty  of  London. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  industry  ci  dyeing  by  the 
discovery  of  America  in  1492,  as  well  as  by  the  opening  vp  oi  the 
way  to  the  East  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1498.  A 
number  of  new  dyestufis  were  now  introduced,  and  the  dyewood 
trade  was  transferred  from  Italy  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  lor  tht 
East  Indian  products  now  came  direct  to  Europe  round  the  Ckpe 
instead  of  by  the  old  trade  routes  through  Persia  and  Asia  Miaor. 
Eastern  art-fabrics  were  introduced  in  increasing  quantity,  and 
with  them  came  also  information  as  to  the  methods  of  their 
production.  In  Europe  itsdf  the  cultivation  of  dye-plaats 
gradually  recdved  more  and  more  attention,  and  both  woad  and 
madder  began  to  be  cultivated,  about  1507,  in  France,  Gcxmany 
and  Holland.  Under  the  influence  of  Spain  the  Dutch  largdy 
devdoped  their  industries  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
dyeing.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  first  arrival  in  Mexico  (1518), 
notic^  the  employment  of  the  red  dyestuff  cochineal  by  the 
natives,  and  at  once  imported  it  to  Europe,  where  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  new  colouring  matter  gradually  devdoped  in  the 
course  of  the  century.  A  further  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade 
by  the  Dutch  chemist  Drebbd's  acddental  discovery,  in  1630,  <rf 
the  method  of  dyeing  a  brilliant  scariet  on  wool  by  means  of 
cochineal  and  tin  solutions.  The  secret  was  soon  communicated 
to  other  dyers,  and  the  new  scarlet  was  dyed  as  a  speciality  at  the 
Gobelin  dyeworks  in  Paris,  and  some  time  later  (1643)  ai  a 
dyeworks  in  Bow,  near  London. 

In  1 66a  the  newly  established  Royal  Sodety  in  London  took  a 
useful  step  in  advandog  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  in  order  to 
inform  and  assist  practiod  dyers,  caused  the  publicatioB  of  the 
first  original  account,  in  the  English  language,  of  the  methods 
employed  in  dyeing,  entitled  "  An  apparatus  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
common  practices  of  Dydng."  Ten  years  later  the  Freodi 
Minister  Colbert  sought  to  improve^u.well  as  control  the  opera- 
tions of  dydng,  by  publishing  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  use  of 
the  woollen  dyers  and  manufacturers  in  France.  From  this  time, 
too,  a  succession  of  eminent  chemists  were  appointed  by  the 
French  government  to  devote  some  of  thdr  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  industrial  arts,  including  dydng,  with  a  view  to  their 
progress  and  improvement.  Dufay,  Hellot,  Macquer,  BerthoOet. 
Roard  and  Chevreul  (i  700-1825)  all  rendered  excellent  service  to 
the  art,  by  investigating  the  chemical  prindfdcs  of  dyeing,  by 
publishing  accounts  of  the  various  processes  in  vogue,  by  exunin- 
a^  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  dyestuffs  onployed,  and  by 
explaining  the  cause  of  the  several  phenomena  connected  with 
dyeing.  With  the  advent  of  the  18th  century,  certain  cdd 
prejudices  against  the  use  of  fordgn  dyewoods  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  very  rapid  progress  was  made  owing  to  the  birth 
of  the  mbdem  chemistry  and  the  discovery  of  several  useful 
chemical  products  and  processes— ^.fl  Prussian  Blue  (1710), 
Saxony  Blue  or  Indigo  Extract  (1740),  solphuric  add  (1774), 
murexide  (1776),  picric  add  (i78i8),  carbonate  of  soda  (1793), 
bleaching  powder  (1798).  Expmmcnts  on  the  practical  side  of 
bleaching  and  dydng  were  made  during  this  period,  in  Eo^bad 
by  Thomas  Henry,  Home  and  Bancroft,  and  in  France  by 
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Damboumey,  GonfrcvUle  and  otben,  each  of  wliom  has  left 
interesting  records  of  his  work. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  -the  zQth  century  natural  dyestuffs 
alone,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  at  the  command  of  the  dyer. 
But  already  in  the  year  1834  the  German  chemist  Runge  noticed 
that  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  distilling  coal-tar,  namely, 
aniline,  gave  a  bright  blue  coloration  imder  the  influence  of 
bleaching  powder.  No  useful  colouring  matter,  however,  was 
obtained  from  this  product,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  English 
chemist  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  to  prepare  the  first  aniline  dye, 'namely, 
the  purple  colouring  matter  Mauve  (1856).  The  (Uscovcry  of 
other  briUiant  aniline  dyestuffs  followed  in  rapid  succession,'  and 
the  dyer  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  furnished  with  Magenta, 
Aniline  Blue,  Hofmann's  Violet,  Iodine  Green,  Bismarck  Brown, 
Aniline  Black,  &c.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  to  be  specially  suitable  for  the  preparation  of 
colouring  matters.  Such,  for  example,  are  benzene,  naphthalene 
and  anthracene,  from  each  of  which  distinct  series  of  colouring 
matters  are  derived.  In  1869  the  German  chemists  Gracbe  and 
Liebermann  succeeded  in  preparing  Alizarin,  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  madder-root,  from  the  coal-tar  product  anthracene,  a 
discovery  which  is  of  the  greatest  historical  interest,  since  it  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  artificial  production  of  a  vegetable 
dyestuff.  Another  notable  discovery  is  that  of  artificial  Indigo 
by  Baeyer  in  1878.  Since  1856,  indeed,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  chemists  has  been  busily  engaged  in  pursuing  scientific 
investigations  with  the  view  of  preparing  new  colouring  matters 
from  coal-tar  products,  and  of  these  a  few^  typical  colours,  with 
the  dates  of  their  discovery,  may  be  mentioned:  Cachou  de 
Laval  (1873);  Eosin  (1874);  Alizarin  Blue  (1877);  Xylidine 
Scarlet  (1878);  Biebrich  Scarlet  (1879);  Congo  Red  (1884); 
Primuline  Red  (1887);  Rhodamine  (1887);  Paranitraniline 
Red  (1889);  Alizarin  Bordeaux  (1890);  Alizarin  Green  (1895). 
At  the  present  time  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  dyer 
is  furnished  with  quite  an  embarrassing  number  of  coal-tar 
dyestuffs  which  are  capable  of  producing  every  variety  of  colour 
possessing  the  most  diverse  properties.  Many  of  the  colours 
produced  are  fugitive,  but  a  considerable  number  are  permanent 
and  withstand  various  influences,  so  that  the  general  residt  for 
9ome  years  has  been  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  older 
natural  dyestuffs  by  the  newer  coal-tar  colours. 

During  this  period  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  chemist, 
the  mechanical  engineer  has  been  actively  engaged  in  devising 
machines  suitable  for  carrying  out,  with  a  minimum  of  manual 
labour,  all  the  various  operations  connected  with  dyeing.  This 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  into  the  dyeing  trade  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  better  work^  it  has  effected  con- 
siderable economy,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  important  feature 
in  modem  dyeing. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  a  branch  of  applied  chemistry  in  which 
the  dyer  is  continually  making  use  of  chemical  and  physical 
principles  in  order  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union 
between  the  material  to  be  dyed  and  the  colouring 
matter  applied.  If  cotton  or  wool  is  boiled  in  water 
containing  finely  powdered  charcoal,  or  other  insoluble  coloured 
powder,  the  nuiterial  is  not  dyed,  but  merely  soiled  or  stained. 
This  staining  is  entirely  due  to  the  entanglement  of  the  coloured 
powder  by  the  rough  surface  of  the  fibre,  and  a  vigorous  washing 
and  rubbing  suffices  to  remove  all  but  mere  traces  of  the  colour. 
True  dyeing  can  only  result  when  the  colouring  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  the  fibre  in  a  soluble  condition,  and  is  then,  by  some 
means  or  other,  rendered  insoluble  while  it  is  absorbed  by,  or  is 
in  direct  contact  with,  the  fibre.  There  must  always  be  some 
marked  physical  or  chemical  affinity  existing  between  fibre  and 
colouring  matter,  and  this  depends  upon  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  both.  It  is  well  known  that  the  typical 
fibres,  wool,  silk  and  cotton,  behave  very  differently  towards 
the  solution  of  any  given  colouring  matter,  and  that  the  method 
of  dyeing  employed  varies  with  each  fibre.  As  a  general  rule 
wool  has  the  greatest  attraction  for  colouring  matters,  and  dyes 
most  readily;  cotton  has  the  least  attraction,  while  silk  occupies 


in  this  respect  an  intermediate  position.  These  differences  may 
be  to  some  extent  due  to  differences  of  physical  structure  in 
the  fibres,  but  they  are  mainly  due  to  their  different  chemical 
composition. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  given  fibre,  e.g,  cotton,  behaves  quite 
differently  in  dyeing  towards  various  colouring  matters.  Some 
of  these  are  not  at  all  attracted  by  it,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
used  as  dyestuffs  for  cotton.  For  others  cotton  exhibits  a  marked 
attraction,  so  that  it  is  readily  dyed  by  mere  steeping  in  a  hot 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter.  Again,  for  other  colouring 
matters  cotton  has  little  or  no  attraction,  and  cannot  be  dyed 
with  them  until  it  has  been  previously  impregnated  or  prepared 
with  a  metallic  salt,  tannic  acid  or  some  other  agent  which  is 
capable  of  combining  with  the  colouring  matter  and  precipitating 
it  as  an  insoluble  coloured  compound  within  or  upon  the  fibre. 
Such  differences  of  behaviour  are  to  be  ascribed  to  differences 
in  the  chemical  constitution  or  atomic  arrangement  of  the  various 
colouring  matters. 

In  the  case  of  the  co&l-tar  colours  we  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
well  acquainted  with  their  chemical  constitution,  and  in  accord* 
ance  with  this  knowledge  the  chemist  has  arranged  cfassMu^ 
them  in  the  foUowing  groups; — (i)  Nitro  Colours.  emUomot 
(2)  Azo  Colours,  including  Amido-azo,  Oxy-azo,  eok>uriag 
Tetrazo  and  Polyazo  Colours.   (3)  Hydrazone  Colours.     "*"•"• 

(4)  Oxy-quinone  Colours,  including  Quinonc-oximc  Colours. 

(5)  Diphenylmethane  and  Triphcnylmethane  Colours,  includ- 
ing Rosaniline,  Rosolic  acid  and  Phthalelne  Colours.  (6) 
Quinoneimide  Colours,  including  Indamine,  Indophenol,  Thia- 
zime,  Thiazone,  Oxazime,  Oxazone,  Azine,  Induline,  Quinoxa- 
line  and  Fluorindine  Colours.  (7)  Aniline  Black.  (8)  Quinoline 
and  Acridine  Colours.  (9)  Thiazol  Colours,  (xo)  Oxy-ketonc, 
Xanthone,  Flavonc  and  Oimarine  Colours.  (11)  Indigo.  (12) 
Colours  of  unknown  constitution. 

This  arrangement  of  the  colouring  matters  in  natural  chemical 
groups  is  well  suited  for  the  requirements  of  the  chemist,  but 
another  classification  is  that  based  on  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion in  dyeing.  This  is  much  simpler  than  the  previous  one, 
and  being  better  adapted  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  dyer, 
as  well  as  for  explaining  the  various  methods  of  dyeing,  it  is 
preferred  for  this  article.  According  to  this  arrangement 
colouring  matters  are  classified  under  the  foUowing  groups: — 
(i)  Acid  Colours.  (2)  Basic  Colours.  (3)  Direct  Colours.  (4) 
Developed  Colours.  (5)  Mordant  Colours.  (6)  Miscellaneous 
Colours.  (7)  Mineral  Colours.  It  is  well  to  state  that  there  is 
no  sharp  line  of  division  between  some  of  these  groups,  for  many 
colours  are  applicable  by  more  than  one  method,  and  might 
quite  well  be  placed  in  two,  or  even  three,  of  the  above  groups. 
This  may  be  due  either  to  the  kind  of  fibre  to  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  to  be  applied,  or  to  certain  details  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  latter  which  give  it  a  twofold  character. 

Acid  Colours. — ^THcm  dyestuffs  arc  so  called  because  they  dye 
the  animal  fibres  wool  and  silk  in  an  acid  bath ;  they  do  not  dye 
cotton.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  the  colouring  matters 
themselves  are  of  an  acid  character,  this  being  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  molecule  of  nitro  (NOs)  or  sulphonic  acid  (HSOi)  groups. 
According  to  their  origin  and  constitution  they  may  be  di»tm- 
gutshed  as  nitro  compounds,  sulphonated  azo  compounds  and 
sulphonated  basic  colours.  The  acid  colours  are  usually  told  in 
the  form  of  their  alkali  salts,  as  variously  coloured  powders  soluble 
in  water.  For  the  alkali  salts  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  wool 
and  silk  have  little  or  no  affinity,  but  dyeing  rapidly  occurs  if  the 
solution  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  whereby  the  colour-acid  is 
liberated.  This  addition  of  acid,  however,  is  necessary  not  only  to 
set  free  the  colour-acid  of  the  dyestuff,  but  also  to  alter  partully 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  fibre,  and  thus  render  it  capable 
of  uniting  more  readily  with  the  free  colour-acid.  It  has  been 
shown,  namely,  that  it  wool  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling-water  till  free  from  acid, 
it  acquires  the  property  of  being  dyed  with  acid  colours  even  in 
neutral  solution.  By  this  treatment  a  portion  of  the  wool  substance 
is  converted  into  so-called  lanutinic  acid,  which  has  a  strong  at- 
traction for  the  colour-acid  of  the  dvcstuff,  with  which  it  forms  an 
insoluble  coloured  compound.  For  dyeing  wool,  the  general  rule  is 
to  charge  the  dyebath  with  the  amount  of  dvestuff  necessary  to  give 
the  required  colour,  say  from  i  to  2  or  6%  on  the  weight  of  wool 
employed,  along  with  10%  sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's  salt)  and 
4%  sulphuric  add  (1*84  sp.  gr.}.    The  woollen  material  is  then 
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introduced  and  continually  handled  or  moved  about  in  the  solution, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  in  the  course  of  1  to  i  hour:  after  boiling  for  i  to  )  hour  longer, 
the  operation  is  complete,  and  the  material  is  washed  and  dried. 

In  practice,  modifications  of  this  normal  process  may  be  intro- 
duoeo,  in  order  to  ensure  the  dyeing  of  an  even  colour,  i.e.  free 
from  such  irregularities  as  doudmess,  streaks,  &c.,  which  may  be 
due  to  the  quality  of  the  material  or  to  the  special  properties  of 
the  acid  colour  employed.  Materials  of  a  firm^  close  texture,  also 
the  existence  of  a  strong  affinity  between  fibre  and  colouring 
matter,  do  not  generally  lend  themselves  to  the  dyeing  of  even 
colours,  or  to  a  satisfactory  penetration  of  the  material.  Some  acid 
colours  dye  even  colours  without  any  difficulty;  others,  however, 
do  not.  The  addition  of  sodium  sulphate  to  the  dycbath  exerts 
a  restraining  action ;  the  dyeing  therefore  proceeds  more  slowly  and 
regularly,  and  a  more  eoual  distribution  and  better  absorption 
of  the  colouring  matter  takes  place.  Other  devices  to  obtain  even 
colours  are:  the  use  of  old  aye-li(iuors,  a  diminished  amount  of 
acid,  the  employment  of  weaker  acids,  e.g.  acetic  or  for.-nic  acid  or 
ammonium  acetate,  and  the  entering  of  the  material  at  a  low 
temperature. 

In  the  application  of  so-called  Alkali  Blue  the  process  of  dyeing 
in  an  acid  bath  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the  colour- 
add  in  an  acid  solution.  Wool  and  silk,  however,  possess  an  affinity 
for  the  alkali  salt  of  the  colouring  matter  in  neutral  or  alkaline 
solution,  hence  these  fibres  are  dyed  with  the  addition  of  about 
5%  borax;  the  material  acquires  only  a  pale  colour,  that  of  the 
alkali  salt,  in  this  dyebath,  but  bv  passing  the  .washed  material 
into  a  cold  or  tepid  dilute  solution  oi  sulphunc  acid  a  full  brieht  blue 
colour  is  developed,  due  to  the  liberation  of  the  colour-acid  within 
the  fibre.  In  the  case  of  other  acid  colours,  e.g.  Chromotrope, 
Chrome  Brown,  Chromogen,  Alizarin  Yellow,  &c.,  the  dyeing  in  an 
acid  bath  is  followed  by  a  treatment  with  a  boiling  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  alum,  or  chromium  fluoride,  w^hereby  the 
colouring  matter  on  the  fibre  is  changed  into  insoluble  oxidation 
products  or  colour-lakes.  This  operation  of  developing  or  fixing 
the  colour  is  effected  either  in  the  same  bath  at  the  cna  of  the  dyeing 
operation,  or  in  a  separate  bath.  See  also  Artificial  Mordant  Colours. 

When  dyeing  with  certain  acid  colours,  e.g.  Eosine,  Phloxine  and 
other  allied  bright  pink  colouring  matters  derived  from  resorcin, 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  an  assistant  must  be  avoided,  since  the 
colours  would  thereby  be  rendered  paler  and  duller,  and  only  acetic 
acid  must  be  employed. 

The  properties  of  the  dyes  obtained  with  the  acid  colours  are 
extremely  varied.  Many  are  fugitive  to  light;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  are  satisfactorily  fast,  some  even  being  very  fast  in  this 
respect.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  withstand  the  operations  of  milling 
ana  scouring  very  well,  hence  acid  colours  are  generally  unsuitable 
for  tweed  yarns  or  for  loose  wool.  They  are  largely  employed, 
however,  in  dyeing  other  varieties  of  woollen  yam,  silk  yam,  union 
fabrics,  dress  materials,  leather,  &c.  Previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  coal-tar  colours  very  few  acid  colours  were  known,  the  most 
important  one  being  Indigo  Extract.  Prussian  Blue  as  applied  to 
wool  may  also  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  class,  also  the  purple 
dyestuff  known  as  Orchil  or  Cudbear. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  more  important  acid 
colours  now  in  use,  arranged  according  to  the  colour  they  yield  in 
dyeing : — 

Red. — ^Wool  scarlet,  brilliant  scarlet,  crythrine,  crocein  scariet, 
brilliant  crocein,  violaminc  G,  scarlet  iR,  crystal  scarlet,  new  coccine, 
chromotrope  aR,  azo  add  magenta,  Victoria  scarlet,  scylidine  scariet. 
Palatine  scarlet,  Biebrich  scarlet,  pyrotine,  orchil  red,  Bordeaux  B, 
milling  red,  azo  carmine,  acid  magenta,  fast  add  violet  A  aR, 
naphthylamine  red,  fast  red,  claret  red,  eosine,  erythrosine,  rose 
Bengale,  phloxine,  cyanosine,  cloth  red,  lanafuchsine,  rosinduline, 
erio  carmine. 

Orange. — Diphenylamine  orange,  methyl  orange,  naphthol  orange, 
crocein  orange,  briluant  orange,  orange  G,  oranse  N,  mandarin  G  R. 

Yellow. — Picric  acid,  naphthol  yellow  S,  fast  yellow,  Imlliant 
yellow  S,  azoflavine,  metanil  yellow,  resorcine  yellow,  tartrazine, 
quinoline  yellow,  milling  yellow,  azo  yellow,  Victoria  yellow, 
Drilllant  yellow  S,  citronine,  Indian  yellow. 

Green. — ^Acid  green,  guinea  green,  lastgrcen,  patent  green,  cyanol 
green,  erio  green,  brilliant  acid  green  6  G. 

Blue. — ^Alkali  blue,  soluble  blue,  opal  blue,  methyl  blue,  HOchst 
new  blue,  (>atent  blue,  ketone  blue,  cyanine,  thiocarmine.  fast  blue, 
induline.  violamine  3  B,  azo  acid  blue,  wool  blue,  indigo  extract, 
erio  glaucine,  erio  cyanine,  erio  blue,  lanacyl  blue,  sulphon-azurine, 
sulphon-cyanine. 

Vu^et. — Acid  violet,  red  violet,  regina  violet,  formyJ  violet, 
violamine  B,  fast  violet,  azo  acid  violet,  erio  violet,  lanacyl  violet. 

Brown. — Fast  brown,  naphthylamine  brown,  add  brown,  resorcine 
brown,  azo  brown,  chrome  brown,  chromogenc. 

Black. — Naphthol  black,  azo  black,  wool  black,  naphthylamine 
black,  jet  black,  anthracite  black,  Victoria  black,  azo  add  black, 
brilliant  black,  union  black,  brilliant  black  B. 

Basic  Colours. — ^These  colouring  matters  are  the  salts  of  organic 
colour-bases,  their  name  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  their 
dydng  power  resides  entirely  in  the  basic  part  of  the  salt.  In  the 
free  state  the  bases  are  colourless  and  insoluble,  but  in  combinatioQ 


with  acidk  they  form  talta  which  are  cdoured  and  for  tlie  UKat 
part  soluble  in  water.  They  are  usually  s(dd  in  the  form  o€  powder 
or  crystals,  the  latter  exhibitinjg  frequently  a  beautiful  metallic 
lustre.  Wool  and  silk  are  dyed  in  a  neutral  bath.  i.e,  without  any 
addition,  the  material  not  requiring  any  previous  preparatioa. 
During  the  dyeing  operation  the  animal  fibres  appear  to  play  the  part 
of  an  add,  for  they  decompose  the  colouring  matter  and  iaiiate  with 
the  colour-base  to  form  an  insoluble  coloured  salt  or  lake,  while  the 
acid  of  the  colouring  matter  is  liberated  and  remains  in  aoiutsoii. 
Although,  as  a  rule,  a  neutral  dyebath  is  employed  in  dyesQg  wool, 
a  slight  addition  (a  %)  of  soap  is  sometimes  made  in  onler  to  give 
a  bnghter  colour,  while  in  other  cases,  e.t.  with  Victoria  Blue,  the 
dyebath  must  of  necessity  be  made  distinctly  add  with  acetic  cr 
sulphuric  acid.  Silk  is  usually  dyed  in  a  bath  containing  "  boikd-o£f 
liquor  "  (t.e.  the  spent  soap-liquor  from  the  operation  of  scouring) 
neutralized  or  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  or  tartaric  add.  For 
a  full  colour  use  2  or  3  %  colouring  matter,  enter  the  wool  at  a  low 
temperature,  heat  gradually  to  near  the  boiling  point  in  the  course 
of  {  hour,  and  continue  dyeing  for  |  hour.  Owing  to  the  slight 
solubility  of  many  basic  colours,  it  is  important  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  filtering  the  colour  solution  into  the  dyebath  through 
a  flannel  filter,  also  to  neutralize  the  alkalinity  of  calcareous  water 
with  a  little  acetic  acid,  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  oofeuring 
matter  and  precipitation  of  the  colour-base. 

Unlike  the  animal  fibres,  cotton  has  little  qr  no  affinity  for  the 
basic  colours;  hence  the  cotton  dyer  makes  use  of  the  fact  that 
cotton  has  a  natural  attraction  for  tannic  add,  and  that  the  latter 
forms  insoluble  lakes  with  the  bases  of  basic  cc^ours.  Previous 
to  dyeing,  the  cotton  is  prepared  with  tannic  acid  by  steeping  in 
a  cold  solution  of  the  latter  for  several  hours;  cotton  pieces  are  ma 
at  full  width  through  a  solution  containing  3  to  6  oz.  per  gallofi  of 
tannic  add,  and  alter  being  evenly  squeezed  are  dried  on  steam 
cylinders.  The  cotton  is  then  worked  in  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic 
or  stannic  chloride,  so  that  the  tannic  acid  absorbed  by  the  fibre 
may  be  fixed  upon  it  as  insoluble  tannate  of  antimony  or  tin. 
Although  the  tannic  acid  is  thus  united  with  metallic  oxide,  it  stiQ 
has  the  power  of  attracting  the  base  of  the  colouring  matter,  and 
there  is  fixed  upon  the  fibre  an  insoluble  colour-lake,  namely,  a 
tannate  of  antimony  and  colour-base,  which  constitutes  the  dy«.  la 
this  process  the  tannic  acid  is  called  the  mordant,  the  tartar  emetic 
acts  as  the  fixing-agent  for  the  tannic  acid,  and  the  cotton  as  finally 
prepared  for  dyeing  is  said  to  be  mordanted.  The  proportions  cm- 
ployed,  reckoned  on  the  weight  of  cotton,  may  vary  from  a  to  10% 
tannic  acid,  or  the  equivalent  in  a  decoction  of  sumach,  myraboUns, 
or  other  tannin  matter,  and  }  to  3  %  tartar  emetic  After  mordant- 
ing and  fixing  of  the  mordant,  the  cotton  is  well  washed  and  dyed 
in  the  cold  or  at  60*  C.  f or  }  to  I  hour  with  the  necessary  a>lottriBg 
matter.  Applied  in  this  manner,  basic  colours  are  moderately  Cast 
to  soap,  but  generally  not  to  the  action  of  light. 

Linen  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton.  Jute  is  dyed  without 
any  previous  preparation,  since  it  behaves  like  a  tannin-mordanted 
fibre,  attracting  the  basic  colours  direct. 

The  basic  colours,  to  which  class  most  of  the  earlier  coal-tar 
colours  belonged,  are  remarkable  fdk-  their  great  colouring  power, 
and  in  most  cases  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  tlu^  yield.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  dark  colours,  they  are  fugitive  to  light.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  vegetable  colouring  matter  is  at 
present  recognized  as  belonging  to  this  class,  namely,  the  yellow 
dyestuff  barberry  bark  and  root  {Btrheris  vulgaris)  wtuch  contains 
the  alkaloid  berberine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  bask  coloan  derived 
from  coal-tar: — 

Red. — Magenta,  safranine,  rhodamine,  pyroniae  red,  ilioduUne 
red,  rosazelih  induline  scarlet. 

Orange. — Chrysoidine.  phosphinc,  acridine  oranj^,  tannin  orange. 

Yellow. — ^Auramine,  benzoflavine,  thioflavine  1,  acridine  yellow, 
homophosphine,  rhoduline  ydlow. 

Green. — Malachite  green,  emerald  green,  imoerial  green,  Qiina 
green,  brilliant  green.  Victoria  green,  diamond  green,  metbylrne 
green,  azine  green. 

Blue. — Methylene  blue,  new  methylene  blue,  tolaidiae  blue. 
thionine  blue,  indamine  blue,  Victoria  blue,  night  bine.  Nile  Uue. 
turquoise  blue,  marine  blue,  indolne  blue,  roetamine  blue,  Capri 
blue,  indazine,  metaphenylene  blue,  paraphenylenc  Uue,  toSuylcnc 
blue,  indigene,  indof  blue,  dii^ne  blue,  setopaline,  setocyanine. 
sctcwlaucine,  Helvetia  blue. 

Vtdet. — Methyl  violet,  crystal  vi(^t,  ethyl  purple,  methylene 
violet,  mauve,  paraphenylene  violet,  riioduhne  vicdet,  methylene 
heliotrope. 

Brown. — ^Bismarck  brown. 

Black. — Diazine  black. 

Grey. — Methylene  grey,  nigrisine,  new  grey. 

Direct  Colours. — ^The  characteristic  feature  <rf  the  dyestoffs 
belonging  to  this  class  is  that  they  dye  cotton  "  direct  " — ue.  without 
the  aid  of  mordants.  Two  distinct  scries  of  colouring  matters  of  this 
group  may  be  distinguished — namely,  Dntct  Cotton  Ccloun  and 
Sulphide  Colours. 

(a)  Direct  Cotton  Colours. — ^The  coloure  of  this  class  are  frequently 
called  the  Substantive  Cotton  Colours,  Benzo  Colours,  Diamine 
Colours,  Congo  Colours.    Coiuidered  from  the  chemica]  point  of 
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view,  they  are  mostly  alkali  aaltt  of  sulphonated  tetrazo  colours 
obtained  by  diaxotizing  certain  diamido  compounds,  e.g.  benzidine, 
diamido-Btilbene,  &c.,  and  uniting  the  products  thus  obtained  with 
various  aminte  or  phenols.  The  first  colouring  matter  of  this  class 
was  the  80<alled  Congo  red,  discovered  in  1884,  and  since  that  time 
a  very  great  number  have  been  introduced  which  yield  almost  every 
variety  of  colour.  The  method  of  dyeing  cotUm  consists  in  merely 
boiling  the  material  in  a  solution  of  the  dyestuff,  when  the  cotton 
absorbs  and  retains  the  colouring  matter  by  reason  of  a  special 
natural  affinity.  The  concentration  of  the  dyebath  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  smce  the  amount  of  colour  talcen  up  by  the  fibre  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  dye  liquor  present  in  the  bath. 
The  addition  of  1  to  3  oz.  sodium  sulphate  and  1*9  to  }  oz.  carbonate 
of  soda  per  gallon  ^ves  deeper  colours,  since  it  diminishes  the  solu- 
bility olthe  colounng  matter  in  the  water  and  increases  the  affinity 
of  the  cotton  for  the  colouring  matter.  An  excess  of  sodium  sulphate 
is  to  be  avoided,  otherwise  precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter 
and  imperfect  dyeing  result.  With  many  dyestuffs  it  is  preferable 
to  use  i  to  i  oz.  soap  instead  of  soda.  On  cotton  the  dyed  colours 
are  usually  not  very  fast  to  light,  and  some  are  sensitive  to  alkali 
or  to  acid,  but  their  most  serious  defect  is  that  they  are  not  fast  to 
washing,  the  colour  tending  to  run  and  stain  neighbouring  fibres. 
Their  fastness  to  light  and  washing  is.  however,  greatly  improved 
by  a  short  (|  hour)  after-treatment  with  a  boiling  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  (3  %)i  with  or  without  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash 
(i  %).  trooT and  silk  are  dyed  with  the  direct  colours  either  neutral 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the  dyebath.  On  these 
fibres  the  dyed  colours  are  usually  faster  than  on  cotton  to  washing, 
milling  and  light:  some  are  very  fast  even  to  light— e.f.  Diamine 
fast  red,  chrysophenine,  Hessian  yellow,  &c.  Many  of  the  Direct 
Colours  arc  very  useful  for  dyeing  plain  shades  on  union  fabrics 
composed  of  wool  and  cotton,  silk  and  cotton,  or  wool  and  silk. 
Owing  to  the  facility  of  their  application,  they  are  also  very  suitable 
(or  use  as  household  dyes,  especially  for  cotton  goods. 

A  few  vegetable  dyestuffs  belong  to  this  class,  notably  Turmeric, 
saffron,  annatto  and  safflower,  but  they  all  yield  colours  which 
are  fugitive  to  light,  and  they  are  now  of  little  importance.  Tur- 
meric ts  the  uodettrround  stem  or  tuber  of  Curcuma  Itncloria.  a  plant 
growing  abundantly  in  the  East  Indies.  It  dyes  cotton,  wool  and 
silk  in  a  bath  acidified  with  acetic  acid  or  alum,  yielding  a  bright 
yellow  colour  which  is  turned  brown  by  alkalis.  Saffron  consists 
of  the  stigmata  of  the  flower  of  Crocus  sativus,  which  is  grown  in 
Austria,  France  and  Spain.  It  dyes  a  bright  orange-yellow  colour. 
Annatto  is  the  pulpy  mass  surrounding  the  seeds  of  Bixa  orellana, 
a  plant  which  grows  in  South  America — e.g.  Brazil,  Cayenne,  &c. 
It  dyes  cotton  and  silk  in  an  alkaline  or  soap  bath  an  orange  cok>ur, 
which  is  turned  red  by  acids.  Safflower  consists  of  the  dried  florets 
of  Cartkamus  tinctorius,  which  is  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt 
and  southern  Europe.  Cotton  is  dyed  a  brilliant  pink  colour  by 
working  it  in  a  cold  alkaline  (sodium  carbonate)  extract  of  the 
colouring  matter,  while  gradually  acidifying  the  solution  with  citric 
acid  (lime-juice). 

The  Direct  Colours  which  are  derived  from  coal-tar  products  are 
very  numerous  indeed;  they  are  largely  employed,  and  occupy  a 
very  important  position  among  dyestulls.  The  following  list  includes 
the  principal  coal-tar  colours  of  this  group. — 

Red. — Congo  red,  brilliant  Congo,  oenzopurpurine,  brilliant 
purpurine.  oeltapurpurine,  diamine  scarlet,  diamine  fast  red, 
rosazurine,  salmon  red,  erica,  Titan  pink.  St  Denis  red,  Columbia  red, 
naphtbylene  red,  Congo  rubine,  acetopurpurine,  dianol  red,  thiamine 
crimson,  geranine,  brilliant  gcranine,  Columbia  fast  scarlet,  benzo  fast 
scarlet,  thiamine  red,  diamine  rose,  Dongola  red,  rosophenine. 

Oflfiee.— Congo  orange,  benzo  orange,  toluylene  orange,  mikado 
orange,  orilliant  orange,  Columbia  orange,  diamine  orange,  pyramine 
orange,  benzo  fast  orange. 

Yellow. — Chrysamine,  cresotin  yellow,  diamine  yellow,  carbazol 


yeltow,  chrysophenine,  Hessian  yellow,  curcumine  yellow,  thiazol 
yellow,  thioflavinc  S,  oriol,  mimosa  yellow,  Columbia  yellow,  cotton 
yellow,  chloramine  yellow,  direct  yeUow,  diamine  fast  yellow,  diamine 
gold,  sun  yellow,  stilbcnc  yellow,  chlorophenine,  oxyphenine. 

Green. — Benzo  olive,  Columbia  ^cen,  oenzo  green,  diamine  green, 
direct  green,  diphenyl  green,  oxamine  green,  eboN  green. 

Blue. — Azo  blue,  oenzoazurine.  brilliant  azurine,  sulphon-azurine, 
diamine  blue,  benzo  indigo  blue,  benzo  black  blue,  Chicago  blue, 
Columbia  blue,  Erie  blue,  Zambezi  blue,  benzo  cyanine.  Congo  blue, 
diamine  sky  blue,  brilliant  benzo  blue,  benzo  chrome  black  blue, 
oxamine  blue,  diphenyl  blue,  diamincral  blue,  diaminogene,  benzo 
fast  blue,  diazo  indigo  blue,  brilliant  chlorazol  blue. 

Violet. — Hessian  purple.  Congo  Corinth,  heliotrope,  Congo  violet, 
diamine  violet,  Hessian  violet,  azo  violet,  benzo  violet,  violet  black, 
diamine  Bordeaux,  chlorantine  lilac,  diphenyl  videt,  triazol  violet, 
Columbia  violet. 

Brown. — Benzo  brown,  Congo  brown,  toluylene  brown,  diamine 
brown,  cotton  brown,  Hemian  brown,  terra-cotta,  mikado  brown, 
catechu  brown,  wool  brown,  Columbia  brown,  Zambezi  brown, 
benzo  chrome  brown,  direct  fast  brown,  direct  bronze  brown, 
chloramine  brown,  triazol  brown,  toluylene  brown,  dianol  brown, 
Crumpsall  direct  fast  brown. 

Black. — Diamine  black,  Columbia  black,  Nyanza  black,  Tabora 
black,  Zambezi  black,  chromanil  black,  benzo  black,  benzo  fast 


black,  direct  blue  bbck,  Pluto  black,  oxydiamine  black,  diamine 
jet  black,  polyphenyl  black,  union  black,  triazol  black.  Titan  black, 
cotton  black,  oxamine  black. 
Grey. — Benzo  grey,  benzo  black,  azo  mauve,  diaminogene,  neutral 

(ft)  Sulphide  Colours. — ^Thesc  dyestuff s  are  only  suitable  for  dyeing 
the  vegetable  fibres,  since  |hey  must  be  applied  in  a  strongly  alkaline 
bath.  The  dyestuff  Cachou  de  Laval,  discovered  in  1873,  ^"^^  the 
first  member  of  this  group,  and  was  obtained  by  melting  a  mixture 
of  sodium  sulphide  and  various  organic  substances — e.g.  bran,  saw- 
dust, &c.  In  recent  years  numerous  other  dyestuffs  have  been  added 
to  the  list,  namely,  grey,  blue,  green,  brown,  and  especially  black 
colours,  by  submitting  certain  definite  amido  compounds  of  the 
aromatic  series  to  a  similar  treatment  with  sodium  sulf^ide  or 
sodium  thiosulphate,  and  subsequent  oxidation.  The  mode  of 
dyeing  with  these  colours  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  soluble 
in  an  alkaline  reducing  agent,  and  if  the  cotton  is  worked  in  the 
solution,  subsequent  oxidatk>n  develops  the  colour,  which  is  fixed 
upon  the  fibre  in  an  insoluble  condition.  The  material  is  boiled 
for  about  one  hour  in  a  solution  of  the  colour  (10  to  15  %),  with  the 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate  (i  to  10^),  common  salt  (10  to  20%), 
and  sodium  sulphide  (^  to  30%);  it  is  then  washed  in  water,  and 
may  be  developed  by  heating  in  a  bath  containing  2  to  5  %  of  bi- 
chromate of  soda,  and  3  to  6%  acetic  acid.  A  final  ^shing  with 
water  containing  a  little  soda  to  remove  acidity  is  advisable.  The 
sulphide  colours  are  remarkable  for  theiir  fastness  to  light,  alkalis, 
acids  and  washing,  but  unless  proper  care  is  exercised  the  cotton  is 
apt  to  be  tendered  on  being  stored  for  some  time. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
colours  of  tlus  class  :~> 

Yellow. — Immedial  yellow,  pyrogene  yellow,  sulphur  yellow, 
thion  yellow,  thiogene  yellow. 

Orange. — Eclipse  phosphine,  immedial  orange,  pyrogene  orange, 
thion  oranse,  thiogene  orange. 

Green. — -Pyrogene  green,  Italian  greeii,  eclipse  green,  pyrol  green, 
immedial  green,  katigene  green,  thionol  green. 

Blue. — Immedial  blue,  immedial  sky  Blue,  eclipse  blue,  katigene 
indigo,  pyrogene  blue,  sulphur  blue,  thion  blue,  thiogene  blue. 

Vtolet. — Katigene  violet,  thiogene  heliotrope,  thiogene  purple. 

Brown. — Pyrc^ne  brown,  pyHsgene  yellow,  Cacnou  de  Laval, 
thiocatechine,  latigene  black  brown,  eclipse  brown,  immedial 
brown,  katigene  brown,  dianol  brown. 

Grey  and  Black. — Pyro^jcne  grey,  Vidal  black,  immedial  black, 
katigene  black,  anthraquinone  black,  St  Denis  black,  amidazol 
black,  cross  dye  black,  eclipse  black,  carbide  black,  thiogene  black, 
sulphaniline  black,  sulfogene  black,  pyrogene  black,  dianol  black, 
sulphur  black,  thion  black,  kryogcne  black. 

This  class  of  colours  is  continually  increasing  in  number,  and  for 
certain  purposes  in  cotton  dyeing  the  group  has  acquired  great 
importance. 

Developed  Colours. — ^This  group  includes  certain  azo  colours 
which  are  developed  or  produced  upon  the  fibre  itself  (usually 
cotton)  by  the  successive  application  of  their  constituent  elements. 
It  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  sub-groups: — In- 
soluble Azo  Colours,  Developed  Direct  Colours,  Benzo  Nitrol  Colours. 

(a)  The  Insoluble  Ato  Colours  are  produced  as  insoluble 
coloured  precipitates  by  adding  a  solution  of  a  diazo  compound 
to  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  phenol,  or  to  an  acid  solution  of  an 
amido  compound.  The  necessary  diazo  compound  is  prepared  by 
allowing  a  solution  containing  nitrous  acid  to  act  upon  a  solution 
of  a  primary  aromatic  amine.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  keep  the 
solutions  cool  with  ice,  owing  to  the  very  unstable  nature  of  the  diazo 
compounds  produced.  The  colour  obtained  varies  according  to 
the  particular  diazo  compound,  as  well  as  the  amine  or  phenol 
employed,  ^-naphthol  being  the  most  useful  among. the  latter. 
The  same  coloured  precipitates  are  produced  upon  the  cotton  fibre 
if  the  material  is  first  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
phenol,  then  dried  and  pa^cd  into  a  cold  solution  of  the  diazo 
solution.  The  most  important  of  these  colours  is  para-nitraniline 
red,  which  is  dyed  in  enormous  quantities  on  cotton  pieces.  The 
pieces  are  first  prepared  "  by  running  them  on  a  padding  machine 
through  a  solution  made  up  of  30  grms.  /9-naphthol,  20  grms. 
caustic  soda,  50  grms.  Turkey  red  oil,  and  5  grms.  tartar  emetic  in 
1000  grms.  (i  litre)  water.  They  are  then  dried  on  the  drying- 
machine,  and  are  passed,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  into  the  diazo 
solution,  which  is  prepared  as  follows:  15  ^rma,  para-nitraniline  are 
dissolved  in  M  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  (34"  Tw.)  and  a  sufficiency  of 
water.  To  the  cold  solution  a  solution  of  io|  grms.  sodium  nitrite 
is  added  while  stirring.  The  whole  is  then  made  up  to  1200  cc, 
and  just  before  use  60  grms.  sodium  acetate  are  added.  The  colour 
is  devek)pcd  almost  immediately,  but  it  is  well  to  alk>w  the  cotton 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes.  The  dved 
cotton  is  squeezed,  washed,  soaped  slightly,  and  finally  rinsea  in 
water  and  dried.  A  brilliant  red  is  then  obtained  which  is  fast 
to  soap  but  not  to  light.  If  the  para-nitraniline  used  in  the  fore> 
going  process  is  replaced  by  meta  •  nitraniline,  a  yellowish -orange 
colour  is  obtained ;  with  «-naphthylamine.  a  claret-red ;  with  amido- 
azo- toluene,  a  brownish  red;  with  benzidine,  a  dark  chocolate; 
with  dianisidine,  a  dark  blue;  and  so  on.  The  dyed  colours  are 
fast  to  washing  and  are  much  used  in  practice,  particularly  the 
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paranitraniUne  red,  which  strvtt  as  a  tubttitute  for  Turkey-red, 
although  it  is.not  lo  fast  to  light  as  the  btter. 

(6)  Developtd  Direct  Cclours, — ^The  primultne  oolours  were  the 
first  representatives  of  this  class  and  are  derived  from  the  yellow 
dyestun  known  as  primuline,  which  dyes  cotton  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  direct  colours.  The  primuline  vellow  thus  obtained  is  fugitive 
to  light  and  of  little  practical  value,  but  since  the  o>louring  matter 
is  an  amido  base  it  can  be  diazotiaed  in  the  fibre  and  then  developed 
in  solutions  of  pheoob  or  amines,  whereby  axo  dyes  <A  various 
hues  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  developer  employed;  thus, 
^-naphthol  develops  a  bright  red  colour,  resorcin  develops  an 
orange,  phenol  a  yellow,  naphthylamine  a  brown,  &c.  The  dyeint 
of  the  pnmuline  yellow  is  effected  by  boiling  the  cotton  for  one  hour 
in  a  solution  of  primuline  ^5  %^  and  common  salt  (to  to  30  %).  The 
dituotitmt  operation  consists  m  passing  the  dyed  and  rinaied  cotton 
for  5  to  10  minutes  into  a  cold  lolution  of  nitrous  add— t^.  a  solution 
of  f  oz.  sodium  nitrite  per  ^llon  of  water,  liightly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  add.  The  diaaotued  material  should  not  be  exposed  to 
Ught,  but  at  once  washed  in  cold  water  and  passed  into  the  developer, 
liie  develofiHf  procew  consists  in  working  the  diazotised  material 
for  5  to  to  nunutes  in  a  cold  solution  of  the  necessary  phenol,  and 
finally  washing  with  water.  The  only  devdoper  of  any  practical 
importance  is  a  solution  of  /9-naphthol  in  caustic  soda,  which 

f>roduces  primuline  red.    The  primuline  colours  are  best  adapted 
or  colUm  dydng,  and  the  colours  obtained  are  fast  to  washing  and 
to  moderate  soaping,  but  they  are  not  very  fast  to  light. 

If  cotton  is  dyed  with  other  direct  colours  contaimng  free  amido 
groups,  the  coktur  can  be  diazotized  on  the  dyed  fibre  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  primulinenlyed  cotton,  and  then 
developed  by  passing  into  the  soluuon  of  an  amine  or  phenol,  or  by 
treating  it  with  a  warm  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  In  this 
manner  a  new  azo  dye  is  produced  upon  the  fibre,  which  differs  from 
the  original  one  not  only  in  colour,  but  also  by  being  faster  to  washing 
and  other  influences.  A  treatment  with  copper  sulphate  solution 
after  development  b  frec^uently  beneficial  in  rendering  the  colour 
faster  to  light.  Some  Direct  Colours,  indeed,  are  of  little  value, 
owing,  for  example,  to  their  sensibility  to  adds,  until  they  have  been 
diazotized  and  devdoped,  the  usual  developers  bdng  /S-napbthol, 
resofdnol.  phenol  and  phenylencKliamine. 

The  following  Direct  Colours,  after  bdng  applied  to  cotton,  may 
be  submitted  to  the  above  treatment,  the  colours  produced  bdng 
chiefly  blue,  brown  and  black. — 

Blue. — Diazurine,  diazo  blue,  diamtnr  blue,  diaminogene. 

Red. — Rosanthiene. 

Brown. — Diazo  brown,  diamine  cutch*  diamine  brown,  cotton 
brown. 

Crey  and  Black. — ^Benzo  blue,  diazo  Uue  black,  diazo  black, 
dumine  black,  diazo  brilliant  black. 

(c)  BenMo  Nitrol  Colours.— Thae  are  certain  Direct  Colours, 
dyed  on  cotton  in  the  ordinary  manner,  which  are  then  developed 
by  passing  into  a  diazo  solution-T-e.;.  diazotized  para-nitraniline, 
&c,  The  dyed  colour  here  plays 'the  part  of  a  phenol  or  amine, 
^nd  reacts  with  the  diazo  compound  to  produce  a  new  colour. 
The  process  is  similar  to  the  production  of  the  Insoluble  Azo  Colours, 
the  ^-naphthol  which  is  there  applied  to  the  fibre  bdng  here 
replaced  by  a  Direct  Colour.  The  colour  of  the  latter  b  rendered 
much  deeper  by  the  process,  and  also  faster  to  washing  and  to  the 
action  of  acids.  The  dycstuffs  recommended  for  application  in  the 
manner  described  are:  Benzo  nitrol  brown,  tduylene  brown,  dir^t 
fast  brown,  Pluto  black,  direct  blue  black. 

"  Topping "  Direct  Colours.^The  direct  colours  possess  the 
remarkable  property  of  precipitating  the  basic  colours  from  aqueous 
solution.  Use  is  frequently  made  of  this  property  for  "  topping  " 
cotton  dyed  with  direct  colours  dther  with  a  view  to  obuin  com- 
pound shades  or  to  brighten  the  colour.  Thus  by  dyeing  cotton 
first  yellow  in  chrysaminc  and  then  dydng  it  again  m  a  cold  bath  of 
methylene  blue  a  brilliant  shade  of  green  results.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  direct  blue  is  topped  with  methylene  blue,  its  brilliancy 

may  be  enhanced.  ,....,, 

Mordant  Colours. — ^The  colouring  matters  of  this  dass  include 
some  of  the  most  important  dyestuffs  employed,  since  they  furnish 
many  colours  remarlcablc  for  their  fastness  to  light,  washing  and 
other  influences.  Employed  by  themselves,  Mordant  Colours  arc 
usually  of  little  or  no  value  as  dyestuffs,  because,  with  few  excep- 
tions, dther  they  are  not  attracted  by  the  fibre,  particulariy  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  or  they  only  yield  a  more  or  less  fugitive  stain. 
Their  importance  and  value  as  dyestuffs  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  act  like  weak  adds  and  have  the  property  of  combining  with 
metallic  oxides  to  form  insoluble  coloured  compounds  termed 
"  lakes,"  which  vary  in  colour  according  to  the  metallic  oxide  or 
salt  employed.  The  most  stable  lakes  are  those  in  which  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  combined  with  two  metallic  oxides,  a  sesquioxidc  and 
a  monoxide — e.g.  alumina  and  lime.  In  applying  colouring  matters 
of  this  class  the  object  of  the  dyer  is  to  predpitate  and  fix  these 
coloured  bkes  upon  and  within  the  fibre,  for  which  purpose  two 
operations  are  necessary,  namely,  mordanting  and  dyeing. 

The  mordanting  operation  aims  at  fixing  upon  the  fibre  the  neces- 
sary metallic  oxide  or  insoluble  basic  salt,  which  is  called  the  mordant, 
aUnough  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  original  metallic  salt  em- 
ployed. In  the  subsequent  dydng  opentioQ  the  mordanted  material 


b  boiled  with  a  solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  durii»  wbkh  the 
metallic  oxide  attracts  and  chemically  combines  with  tae  colourii^ 
matter,  produdng  the  coloured  lake  tn  situ  on  the  fibre,  which  thus 
becomes  dyed.    The  mode  of  applying  the  mordants  varies  aooocd- 
ins  to  the  nature  of  the  fibre  and  the  metallic  salt  employed,  the 
chid  mordants  at  present  in  use  being  salts  of  chromiuni,  alumimum, 
tin,  copper  and  iron.    The  method  of  mordanting  spool  depends  upon 
its  property  of  decompodng  metallic  salts,  and  fixing  upon  itadi  an 
insoluble  metallic  compound,  when  boiled  in  thdr  solutions.  .  Thb 
decomposition  b  facilitated  by  the  heating  and  by  the  dilutioo  of  the 
solution,  but  it  b  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  the  fibre  Itself.     The 
exact  nature  of  the  substance  fixed  upon  the  fibre  has  not  in  all  cases 
been  determined ;   probably  it  b  a  compound  of  the  metallic  oxide 
with  the  wool-substance  itsdf ,  which  hau  the  character  of  an  amido- 
acid.    The  mordant  most  largely  employed  for  wool  b  bichromate 
of  potash,  since,  besides  bdng  simply  applied,  and  leaving     the 
wool  with  a  soft  feel,  it  yields  with  the  various  moixlant-dycatufis 
a  large  variety  of  fast  colours.   The  wool  is  bailed  for  i  to  i)  hours 
in  a  K>lution  containing  2  to  3  %  bichromate  of  potash  on  the  weight 
of  the  wool  employed.     During  thb  operation  the  wool  at  nrst 
attracts  chromic  add,  which  b  gradually  reduced  to  cfanmium 
chromate,  so  that  the  mordanted  fibre  has  finally  a  pale  olive-yellow 
tint.  In  the  dyel»th,  under  the  influence  of  a  portion  of  the  dycstuff, 
further  complete  reduction  to  chromic  hydrate  occurs  bobte  it 
combines  with  the  colouring  matter.     Not  unfrcquently  certain 
so<alled  *'  assistants  "  are  employed  in  small  amount  along  with 
the  bichromate  of  potash— €.f.  sulphuric  add,  cream  of  tartar, 
tartaric  add,  lactic  add,  ftc    The  use  of  the  ocganic  adds  here 
mentioned  ensures  the  complete  reduction  of  the  chromic  add  on 
the  wool  to  chromic  hydrate  already  in  the  mordant  bath,  and  the 
pale  greenish  mordanted  wool  b  better  adapted  for  dydng  with 
colours  which   are  susceptible   to  oxidation — e.g.   alinrin   blue. 
For  special  purposes  chromium  fluoride,  chrome  alum,  ftc^  nvt 
ployed.   Alum  or  aluminium  sulphate  (8  %),  along  with  acid 
stum  tattrate  (cream  of  tartar)  (7%),  b  used  for  brighter  ool 
e.g.  reds,  yellows,  -Ac    The  object  of  the  tartar  b  to  retard  the 
mordanting  process  and  ensure  the  penetration  of  the  wool  by  the 
mordant,  by  preventing  superfidal  prodpitatton  through  the  action 
of  ammonia  liberated  from  the  wool;   it  ensures  the  ultimate  pro- 
duction of  clear,  bright,  full  colours.     For  still  brighter  colours, 
notably  yellow  and  red,  stannous  chloride  was  at  one  time  largdy 
employed,  now  it  b  used  less  frequently;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  copper  and  ferrous  sulphate,  which  were  used  for  dark  oolouis. 
Silk  may  be  often  mordanted  in  the  same  manner  aa  wool,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  treated  like  cotton.  The  silk  b  steeped  for  aeveral  hotus  in 
cold  neutral  or  basic  solutions  of  chromium  chloride,  alum,  ferric 
sulphate,  &c.,  then  rinsed  in  water  slightly,  and  passed  into  a  cold 
dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  in  order  to  fix  the  mocdants  on 
the  fibre  as  insoluble  silicates.    Cotton  does  not,  like  wool  and  silk, 
possess  the  property  of  decomposing  metallac  salts,   hesce  the 
methods  of  mordanting  this  fibre  are  more  complex,  and  vary 
according  to  the  metallic  salts  and  colouring  matters  emplayeo, 
as  well  as  the  particular  effects  to  be  obtained.    One  method  is  to 
impregnate  the  cotton  with  a  solution  of  so-called  "  sulphated  oil " 
or  "  Turkey-red  oil  ";   the  dl-prepared  material  b  then  dried  and 
passed  into  a  cold  solution  of  some  metallic  salt — e.g.  aluminium 
acetate,  basic  chromium  chloride,  &c.    The  mordant  b  thus  fibud 
on  the  fibre  as  a  metallic  oleate,  and  after  a  passage  through  water 
containing  a  little  chalk  or  silicate  of  soda  to  remove  acidity,  and 
a  final  rinsing,  the  cotton  b  ready  for  dyeing.   Another  Doetnod  of 
mordanting  cotton  is  to  fix  the  metallic  salt  on  the  fibre  aaa  t^nnate 
instead  of  an  oleate.   Thb  is  effected  by  first  steeping  the  cotton  in 
a  cold  solution  of  tannic  add  or  in  a  cold  decoction  of  none  tanmn 
matter,  e.g.  sumach,  in  Which  operation  thecottonattractaacosisider- 
able  amount  of  tannic  add;  alter  squeezing,  the  material  b  steeped 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  a  solution  of  the  metallic  alt,  and  finally 
washed.     The  mordants  employed  in  thb  case  are  various — «.(. 
basic  aluminium  or  ferric  sulphate,  basic  chromium  chlodride,  stannic 
chloride  (cotton  spirits),  &c  There  are  other  methods  of  mosdanttng 
cotton  besides  those  mentioned,  but  the  main  object  in  all  cases  s 
to  fix  an  insoluble  metallic  compound  on  the  fibre.   It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  whether  the  metalhc  oxide  b  united  with  the  sabstance 
of  the  fibre,  as  in  the  case  of  wool  and  sillc  or  predpttatcd  as  a 
tannate,  oleate,  silicate,  &c.,  as  in  the  case  01  cotton  or  silk,  it  still 
has  the  power  of  combining  with  the  colourii^  matter  in  the  dyebath 
to  form  the  coloured  "  lake  "  or  dye  on  the  materiaL 

The  dyeing  operation  consists  in  working  the  mordanted  material 
in  a  solution  01  the  necessary  colouring  matter,  the  dyebath  being 
gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  With  many  coknirii^  matten, 
e.g.  with  alizarin,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  small  percentage  of  cakiam 
acetate  to  the  dyebath,  and  also  acetic  add  if  wool  is  bdi^  dyed. 
In  wod-dyeing,  also,  the  mordanting  operation  may  follow  that  off 
dydng  instead  of  preceding  it,  in  which  case  the  boiling  of  the  wool 
with  dyestuff  is  termed  "  stuffing,"  and  the  subsequent  devdopine 
of  the  colour  by  applying  the  mordant  is  termed  **  saddening, 
because  this  method  has  in  the  past  been  usually  carried  o«t  with 
iron  and  copper  mordants,  which  give  dull  or  sad  cotours.  The 
method  of  "  stuffing  and  saddening  may.  however,  be  carried  out 
with  other  mordants,  even  for  the  production  of  bright  colooflw 
and  it  is  now  frequently  employed  with  certain  aliann  dyestirfb 
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a  plant  of  iDdian  odgio.    Fomimy  cultivated  lar^y 
and  HoOaiid.  it  waa  yBt%  ola  ol  the  moM  important  dvoli 
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inportant,  la  oow  Hepared  artificially  irom 

EBE  tuwwj  IHUUW.L  Miuinceac,  and  haa  aLaoat  entirely  upcntdcd 

CxUmaf  la  tbe  dried  *cale-lBiecl  Ctaxt  laai,  whiek  livet  on 
certain  of  the  caetua  plania  of  Meikeand  ebewhere.  Tbe  rcarlna 
of  cochimal  wee  oaee  a  large  aad  important  industry,  and  altboiif h 
■till  pinaed,  it  baa  lerioiBlv  decfiKd,  in  coiucqmce  of  tbe  dia- 
CDvery  of  tbe  aao  aeartoa  dcHvcd  fiwn  conl-iar.  Tbe  colouring 
matter  of  cocbineaL  carmiiiic  add,  i>  believed  by  chemiita  to  be  a 
deritrative  of  DapfithaieAe,  b&t  ita  artificu]  production  hu  not  yet 
been  aoaopliihcd.  CocUneal  dyei «  purple  ciikHir  with  chnimiuin 

alaie  viih  iron.    Id  eUef  empk^Dwot  ia  for  (he  pu 
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or  "  oMfold  -  (huh;  wHb  alundnlam,  yellow:  whb  rin.  a  brif hter 
yefknr;  with  iroa,  99  ofivc-gneiL    It  la  cUe^  employed  in  r^^*- 
dycinf  akwg  nth  other  dytttnffi,  and  fumiihci  the  yttlov  In  < 
oundihadei.  TuocsiourlncpflKlpleaexiitlnOld  Fiiitk,Bai 


in  wool- 

I  Fudc  aamcly, 

■eaeraAf  renrded  aa  the  true  colowinc  matter. 

Qwc&«  Bark  con^ta  of  tbe  loner  but  of  an  oak-tree, 
Owrou  Muteii,  *Ueb  «B*a  In  the  Nonb  Ameiicaa  Stale*.  It 
dvea  tomewhal  Kke  Ola  FbmIc.  but  aivea  *iib  aluminlDm  and 
tin  mordaAta  briihta  yeOowa,  lor  irltich  coloun  it  la  chiefly  uard. 
The  eobmrlni  prioriple  of  Querdlron  Bark  la  called  quercittln. 
wfaicb  by  the  aciioa  ef  bcalint  niiwral  acad  Hfutiooa  ia  decofflpoied, 
er  tensed  qoercetia. 


S»<>IM  nmtmt  it  a  ceamerdd  pmanCnn  al  Qnereiliiia 
Bark  comiatin»  of  querdtrin  or  oI  qnenxtui;  it  it  much  uied  by 
wcnl-diim  lor  the  pndoctioa  ol  briilit  yeilaw  and  orange  cokiun. 
Wool  »  dyed  ia  iingle  balb  by  boifing  with  ■  miiluie  of  Flavin* 
[S%),  RUUKWi  chloride  (4%>  and  oaalic  add  (*%t.  Flavine  ia 
ucd  u  man  quantity  alMi(  with  oxhincai  lor  dydn(  acartct  oa 

i'trna  Btrtia  tn  Ibc  dried  uonpe  [mil  of  varioui  ipedet 
of  JUoaiHu  growing  in  the  Levant.  The  general  dyeing  propcrtie* 
are  iimilar  to  (bone  of  Q^Rrdlron  Bark,  tbe  orange  colouigivco  idth 
tin  mordant  being  particularly  brilliant.  Tbe  high  --—  ->  -"■ 
dyeKuficaoteir ' ■■ i-.^-:i-j 


1  Berriet  it  called  lanilii 


7  uniformt. 


mnin,    irhicli 
true  dytttufi 

WM  it  tbe  dried  phut  Jtutda  luUtla,  a  ipedei  of  wild  mignonette, 
lormeriy  largdy  culdvated  in  Eorope.  Iti  dydng  propcrtiet  re- 
lemble  Iboae  of  Querdtron  Bark,  but  Ihe  yellowi  with  aluminium 

tight.  It  it  (till  uted  to  a  limiled  eitent  (or 
on  woollen  ckKb  and  bnid  (or  the  drcoraiio 
Quite  ivceptly  the  colouring  matter  of  Welt 
HeD  pTeparrd  artificially,  but  tbe  pnxeia  ii 
practical  ute. 

LMgmaai  it  the  liean-wood  of  NaeHHOeTjien  tamprtkianitm,  a 
tree  growli^  io  Ceatral  America.  It'it  the  iDott  important  lutuiai 
dyewoad  at  jnteat  employed,  bdng  laridy  uted  lor  dydiu  dark 
bluet  and  bfack  on  liikrin^  aod  enioo.  With  due^iiSi  aod 
aluminium  moidanta  kcwood  dyea  a  dark'  Uue,  and  even  black; 
with  tin.  *  dark  parple:  aad  with  tma,  black.  The  cdtoun  are  only 
modtriidy  btt  to  HghL  Ob  voel  the  mordant  it  bkhroaiate  of 
potath;  OB  cottoB  aad  dlk  na  Iroa  Bordant  i(  Mnpkiyed.  Before 
lae  by  tbe  dyer  the  kigwood  It  peuad  aad  agad  or  addiad,  by 
allowing  BKHteaed  beapa  of  the  frouad  wood  to  ferment  lUgfatly, 
and  by Inquently  tundag  h  over  to  cipea  It  li«c<y  tiktheair.  Bf 
Ibii  meant  the  eolourina  piiadplt  htnntlonyliB  wbkh  kfwood 
containt  it  channd  idto  ue  true  celevrina  matter  hiirmatrbi  The 
contitutHMi  of  thii  colourinc  matter  hatlven  Termtly  ditcowered; 
it  it  very  chitely  allied  to  tbe  braillin  of  pcachwood,  Hpanriood 
and  iinuwood.  and  It  alao  a  member  at  tbe  T-pyrone  group  of 

The  imponaoce  of  the  above-menliaDHi   oatunl   dyeilufli  k 

derivnj  from  coal-tar.  Fuiiic  and  logwood  arc  pcrhapt  tbe  mod 
largely  uted,  and  inty  continue  to  be  deployed  (or  many  yean, 
no  Hiitfactory  aniliaB]  lubatitutca  having  hilbeno  come  ioto  tbe 

The  AriifinaS  Urriaitl  Cnlswr  arc  well  reptaented  by  aSiaTin, 
tbe  coioufing  mailer  of  the  nuddcr  root,  which  waa  the  fint 
utuni  dyeilufl  prepared  artificially  (rooi  the  coal-iar  product 
anthiwxae.  {iMgj.  For  thii  retion  many  of  tbcK  coloura  an 
fnquentir  referred  D  aa  the  AUarin  Coloun.  At  the  pment 
time,  however,  there  ate  numeruui  Mordant  Cjiiaun  which  aiT 
pnpaRd  from  other  initial  maienala  than  anthraooe;  th^  are 
not  chemically  related  to  di^Lrin,  and  for  tine  the  term  A|iiarin 
CokHiraiathinf ore  inappropriate.  The  property,  wUcb  Mordant 
CohHtn  [niiEii  In  common,  of  combiniH  with  metab  and  pro- 
dudnc  lalcet.  wbkA  rcadHy  adhere  to  the  thrt,  depeadi  npea  thdr 
chemicnl  coaalltutloflj  more  particularly  upon  the  feneral  and 
idatlve  poHtlon  ia  the  molecule  of  ceitiin  nde  atomic  imupi. 
la  aUnnn  there  are.  for  example,  twa  cbaracterlitlc  hydrotyl 
Croupt  (OH)  occupying  n  ipedal  (octbot  pnallba  tn  the  molecule. 
U.  they  ate  neat  to  each  other,  and  auo  neat  to  one  of  the  ao- 
called  hetooe  iroun*  (C:0).  In  other  Mordant  Coloun  there 
are  carboiyt  (COOH)  at  wdl  at  hydnnyl  jrroun,  which  are  all- 
important  in  tUt  retpcct.    In  addition  to  tOi,  the  general  di 

property  it  Influenced  by  tbe  conatilu^oa  of  tbe  n^ccuie  i 

and  by  tbe  prencace  of  other  dde^roupa,  r.g.  NHi,  HSO*.  & 
which  a»dlf.  the  colour  at  to  idulHllty  or  hue.    Hence  it  U  th-. 
Lbit  group,  while  paiieidng  the  monlant-dyeing 
DDA,   differ  materially   in   other  pofntt,      SHne, 


l'&. 


yleW  uidul  dyra  hi 
to  thdr  comeltutiDa,  tbem  may  yield  one  or  many  coknira  with  Ifcie 
varioot  metallic  oiittca  employed,  and  tbnF  arc  uted  (or  cotton  aa 
well  aa  for  wool  and  dik.  Other  Mordant  Cokmra,  r.g.  many  of  the 
Direct  Colaun  and  othera.  are  capable  of  dydng  riibcr  tbe  vegetable 
or  animal  libm  wrthoul  the  aid  of  a  mordant;  they  are  fully 
devdcfcd  colouring  matteia  in  Ihemadvea,  and  poaacM  tbe  mordant- 
dydng  pnnarty  aa  an  additiona]  (caluie,  in  cofHcqueace  of  tbe 
detailt  of  tbdr  chcmica]  conttinitioB,  to  whIA  tefemHX  hat  been 
made  In  the  foraging  paragrapbt.  At  ■  rule  Ihett  yield,  at  meat. 
varioua  (hadea  ofMia  cokwr  w&h  the  difftrnt  onidea.  aad  ate  only 
toiubb  for  tbe  ■nbnal  fibm,  paitkulaify  woeL 

In  the   ldllowli«  Ktt,  tbe  moM  important  aitUdal  Mordant 
Colourt  are  arranged  according  to  tbe  colour  tbey  give  In  e 

Some  of  tboac  named  her*  dye  tbe  ai 
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praperdet,  othen  are  Milphook  add  darivatlw  of  AUnria  Coloiin, 
•uitable  £or  wool  but  not  for  cotton. 

Red. — Alisaria,  anthrapurpurui,  flavopurporiiit  puriNirin, 
alisarin  Bordeaux,  alixarin  garnet  R,  alinutn  maroon,  aliaaiin  S, 
cloth  red,  diamine  fast  red,  anthracene  red,  dirome  red,  chrome 
Bordeaux,  aalidne  red,  erio  chrome  red,  emin  red,  milluunred. 

OrsMff  and  Yetlaw. — ^Alisarin  onnve,  ajjxarin  oranse  G,  alizarin 
yellow  paste,  alixarin  yellow  A,  ausuiia  yellow  C,  anthracene 

SUow,  gaUonavin,  alixarin  yeUow  GG,  alixarin  yellow  R,  diamond 
vin  G,  chrome  yellow  D,  Crumptall  yellow,  fast  ydlow,  diamond 
yellow,  benxo  orange  R,  doth  onuige,  carbasol  yellow,  chryaamine^ 
milling  orange. 

GfCM. — Coeruldn,  ooerule&i  S,  alixarin  green  S,  fast  green  (Fe). 
naphthol  green  (Fe),  Dioxin  (Fe),  Gambine  (Fe),  axo  green,  gaUanil 
green,  alixarin  f^ten  G  and*B,  acid  alixarin  green,  alixarin  cyanine 
green,  alixarinyiridine,  diamond  greenjchromejpieen,  Domingo  green. 

iUiie. — ^AUxarin  blue,  alixarin  olue  S,  alixann  cyanine,  anthracene 
blue,  brilliant  alixarin  blue,  alixarin  indi^  blue  S^  gallanilic  indigo, 
add  alkearin  blue,  brilliant  alixarin  cyanine,  alixann  crisde.  alixarin 
sky  blue,  alixarin  saphirok,  eallanilide  blue,  ddphine  Slue,  pillamtne 
blue,  celestine  blue,  chrome  blue,  gallaxine  A.  pnenqcyanine,  corelne. 

PurpU  and  FtoMif.— Gallein,  alixarin  heliotrope,  anthraauinone 
violet,  chrome  prime»  gaUo^antne,  chrome  violet,  antnracene. 
chrome  ^okt. 

Browic-— Anthracetto  brown,  chromcm,  doth  btown,  diamond 
brown,  alixarin  brown,  fast  brown,  afizarin  add  brown,  chrome 
brown,  palatine  chrome  brown,  erio  chrome  brown. 

Block.— -Alixarin  black,  diamond  Uack^  alixarin  blue  black, 
alixarin  cyanine  black,  alixarin  fast  grey,  chromotrope^  chrome 
black,  erio  chrome  black,  anthradte  otadct  add  aUxann  black, 
anthzaoene  chrome  black. 

A  brief  description  of  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  aoove  colouring  matters  will  suffice. 

Aliaarin,  Antkrapwpwin  and  Flapopurpurin  give  somewhat 
dmilar  shades  with  the  different  mordants,  name^,  brown  with 
chromium,  red  with  aluminium,  orange  with  tin,  and  purple  with 


iron. 


In  «0oMydng  they  ak«  applied  along  with  other  Mordant  Cotoura 
on  chromium  mordant  for  the  production  of  a  large  variety  of 
compound  shades,  browns,  drabs,  greys,  &c,  the  presence  of  acetic 
add  in  the  dyebath  being  advantageous.  When  alum  and  tartar 
mordant  b  employed,  for  the  production  of  reds,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  mnall  amount  (4  %)  of  caldum  acetate  to  the  dvebath,  in  order 
to  neutralixe  the  strong  addity  of  the  mordanted  wool,  and  to  furnish 
the  caldum  of  the  colour-lake  fixed  upon  the  fibre,  which  is  rq^arded 
as  an  aluminium-caldum  compound  of  the  cok>uriiig  matter. 

In  coMoM-dyeinff  the  above  colouring  matten  are  chiefly  used  for 
the  production  oisoKalled  Turkey-red,  a  colour  remarkable  for  iu 
brilliancy  and  its  fastness  to  light  and  soapw  These  properttes  are 
due  to  uie  preparation  of  the  cotton  with  oil,  in  addition  to  the 
ofdinary  moidanting  and  dyeing,  whereby  there  is  fixed  on  the 
fibre  a  permanent  and  stable  lake,  in  which  aluminium  and  caldum 
are  combined  with  disarin  and  some  form  of  fatty  oxy-add.  In 
the  older  processes  employed,  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  with 
oil  was  effected  by  passiiu;  the  material  several  times  through 
emulsions  of  olive  oil  ana  potassium  carbonate  solution;  at  a 
later  date,  and  even  now  in  the  case  of  doth,  the  cotton  is  first 
impregnated  with  hot  oil  (Stdner's  process),  then  passed  through 
solutions  of  allmli  carbonate.  After  the  preparation  with  oil  or 
oil-emulsions,  the  cotton  is  "  stoved,"  ut.  heated  for  several  houn 
in  special  chiunben  or  stoves  to  a  temperature  of  about  70*  C, 
during  which  operation  the  oil  is  decomposed  and  oxidised  and 
becomes  indelibly  attached  to  the  fibre.  The  oil-prepared  cotton 
n  steeped  in  cola  solutions  of  basic  aiumimum  sulphate  or  acetate, 
washed,  dyed  with  alizarin,  and  finally  boiled  for.  several  houn 
with  soap  sdution  under  pressure  in  oitler  to  brighten  the  colour. 
In  the  more  recent  and  much  more  expeditious  "  sulphated-oil 
process,"  castor  oil  is  employed  instead  of  olive  oil,  and  before  use 
It  is  submitted  to  a  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphated  oil 
thus  obtaiiMcd  bdng  finallv  more  or  less  neutralixed  with  alkali. 
The  cotton  u  impregnated  with  this  sulphated-oil  sdution,  dried, 
mordanted  with  aluminium  acetate,  dyed,  dried,  steamed  and 
soaped.  The  operation  of  steaming  plays  an  important  part  in 
brightening  and  fixing  the  colour-lake  on  the  fibre.  In  these  and 
aU  otho^urkey-red  processes,  the  oil,  probably  in  the  form  of  a 
fatty  oxy-add,  acts  as  a  fidng  agent  for  the  aluminium  and  enten 
into  the  composition  of  the  red  lake,  imparting  to-it  both  brilliancy 
aiKl  permanency. 

AttMonn  5  is  a  sulphonic  add  derivative  of  alizarin,  and  since 
it  is  much  more  soluble,  it  readily  vidds  levd  ook>urs..  Silk  is 
d^ed  in  a  similar  manner  to  wool,  the  fibre  being  mordanted  by 
the  ordinary  methods  and  then  dyed  in  a  separate  bath. 

Diamim  Past  Red  n  applied  to  cotton  as  a  Direct  Cdour,  with 
the  addition  of  soda  or  soap  to  the  dyebath.  Bfl  treating  the  dyed 
cobur  with  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  chromium,  in  fastness  to  wash- 
ing is  materially  increased.  Wool  is  dyed  in  a  similar  manner,  sodium 
sttMiate  bdng  added  to  the  dvebath.  and  the  dyed  colour  treated 
with  fluoride  of  chromium  or  bichromate  of  potash.  On  wool,  the 
ookxir  is  so  extremdy  fast  to  light  ami  to  milling  that  it  may  i|jdl 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  alixarin.  - 


chry- 


AUaarin  Oran^  h  em|4oyed  in  the 
In  wool-dydng  it  is  usually  applied  on  chromiuoi  —*—'«'"*  for 
browns  and  a  variety  of  compound  shades  in  oombiaatioo  -with 
other  Alixarin  Cdoura  ami  dycwood  ciccnMrts,  Icm  freqaeBtly  on 
aluminium  mordant. 

Galkfiamm  n  uaed  in  wod  and  silk  dydng  on  cfanmunm  mordant 
as  a  substitute  for  fustic  and  other  yellow  dyewoods,  to  furaash 
theycUow  part  of  compound  shades. 

The  alixarin  yeUowa,  R  and  GG,  anthraoeoe  yeUofv.  diaoood 
flavine,  dirome  yellow,  diamond  ydlow,  carbaaol  ydhnr, 

samine,  Ac,  are  Direct  Coloun  with  mordant-dyeii^ 

They  also  serve  as  substitutes  for  fustic  in  wod  or  silk  t^ 
are  dytd  dther  on  a  chromium  mordant,  or  first  in  an' 
and  afterwards  saddened  with  bichromate  of  potash. 

Coernteiu  is  employed  In  dydng  wool,  silk  or  cotton  with 
aluminium  or  chromium  mordants,  dther  as  a  self-ooloar  or  for 
compound  shades.  With  aluminium  mordant  the  ooloor  is  a 
moderatdy  bright  green,  more  partkrulariv  cm  sQk;  with  chrainitnn 
mordant,  an  ohve-green.  Coerulein  S  is  the  more  sduUe  bisulphite 
compound  of  the  ordinary  coeruleliu    It  is  applied  in  the  same 


manner;  care  bdng  taken,  however,  to  dye 


time  (c 


ordinary  insoluble  coenilefo  b  predpiuted.  Theooloun  obtained 
are  very  fast  to  l^ht. 

Fast  Cnen.  Dumm  and  CambUu  are  chledy  of  use  in  calico- 
printing  and  in  wod-dydng.  With  iron  mordant  they  yield  dive- 
greens,  which  on  wod  are  extremdy  fast  to  light.  Cbttoa  is  im- 
pregnated with  ferrous  acetate,  dried,  aged  ana  fixed  with  aQicate 
of  soda,  then  dyed  in  a  neutral  batn.  Wod  b  mordanted  with 
ferrous  sulphate  and  tartar  (3%  of  each)  and  dyed  in  a  neotnl 
bath. 

Add  AhMorin  Gnas,  Ali$arim  Cyanimt  Gmn  and  Diamomd  Crsea 
all  dye  wod  direct  in  a  bath  acidined  with  acetic  or  sulphuric  *r^, 
and  the  dyed  colour  mav  be  afterwards  fixed  or  saddened  with 
bichromate  of  potash,  or  tney  may  he  dyed  on  chromium-mmxlantcd 
wool  The  firat  method  is  very  usdul  ior  pale  shades,  aoce  the 
coloun  are  very  levd  or  regubr. 

Aliaarin  Blue  b  a  dark  blue  dyestuff  which,  owing  to  the  ^^tntitt 

of  the  coknin  it  yields,  has  for  many  yean  been  n§u6tS  as  a  worthy 

substitute  for  indigo  in  wod-dyetng.     It  b  applied  in  the  same 

manner  as  dixarin,  the  chromium  mordant  being  alone  emptoyed. 

Alizarin  blue  Sb  the  soluble  s6dium  bisulphite  compound  of  alizarin 

blue;  it  corresponds,  therefore,  to  the  above-mentioiked  coemlcfn  S 

and  in  jts  ap^ication  the  samej^reoiutions  as  to  the  tcmpoatm 

.,  , ..      ...         ^^ 


of  the  dyebath  are  necessa^.    lae  fastness  of  the  dyed 
light,  milling  and  add  satisfy  the  highest  Tequiremeats. 

Aliaarin  Cyatdiu,  AnikrauM  Blue  and  BnUiamt  Alimnm  Km 
were  discovered  bter  than  the  above-mentioned  alixarin  blocs, 
and,  owing  to  their  greater  sdubility  and  other  advantages,  they 
have  largely  replaced  them  as  substitutes  Cor  indigOL  They  are 
dyed  on  chromium-mordanted  wool,  silk  or  cotton,  and  yidd  dark 
purplish  or  greenish  blues,  aooording  to  the  particdar  brand  em- 
ployed. The  fastness  of  the  dved  cdoun  to  light,  and  general 
durability,  are  very  satisfactory,  out  in  fastness  to  nifllii^  and  y^t 
they  are  to  some  extent  inferior  to  alixarin  blue. 

CeUstina  Blue  and  Ckrome  Blue  dyt  porpUsh  blue  and  bright 
blue  respectivdy,  and  are  dyed  in  the  ordinury  my  apon  a  chrantra 
mordant.  The  coloun  they  yieM  are  inferior  to  the  Alixatin  Coloars 
in  fastness  to  light,  but  on  account  of  thdr  dear  diades  tfaey  are  often 
used  for  brightening  other  colours. 

BriUiamt  AliMortn  Cyamne.  Ali^irin  Vwiditu  and  AUmrim 
SaPhirala  are  true  Alisarin  Colours,  and  possess  the  same  fastnesa 
to  light  as  other  coloun  of  this  class.  Unlike  most  of  the  Altcarin 
Cotours,  they  are  capable  of  dydng  wod  satisfactorily  without  the 
aid  of  a  metallic  mordant — namdy,  with  the  addition  of  salphiric 
acid  to  the  dyebath,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Add  Cokwia.  If 
necessary,  the  dyed  cobun  may  be  treated  with  Uduonate  of 
potash.  The  oolottn  thus  produced  are  very  fast  to  light  and  very 
level,  hence  these  dyestuRs  are  valuable  in  the  production  of  the 
most  delicate  compound  shades,  siich  as  drabs,  slates,  greys,  Ac. 
which  are  desired  to  be  fast  to  light.  Alixarin  saphirole  dyes  dear 
blue,  the  cobur  produced  being  much  more  brilUaiit  even  tlma  thoae 
of  brillbnt  dixarin  cyamne. 

GdMa,  GaUocyaamu,  and  especially  Ckrmie  ViaUi,  dy«  aooMo 
what  bright  purple  shades,  and  are  hence  frequeniiy  cfaoloycd 
for  brightening  other  coburs,  but  they  are  only  moderatdy  fast  to 
light.  They  are  applied  in  the  usud  manner  on  a  dvomium 
mordant. 

Anthraeana  Brmm  b  largdy  employed  in  the  productioa  of 
compound  shades.  It  dyes  a  dark,  somewhat  reddmh.  bnnra  on 
chromiupi  mordant,  the  odour  bdng  very  even  and  eatreaidy  fast 
to  light. 

ATiMorim  Black  b  dyed  on  chromium  mordant  In  the  same 
manner  as  dixarin.  ana  b  used  as  a  adf-oolovr  or  in  condaaatioo 
with  other  Alisarin  Colours. 

Dtamond  Black  b  very  usdul  for  dydng  good  blacks  en  wod, 
fast  to  light  and  adds.  The  wod  b  first  dyed  with  the  additioeof 
acetk:  and  findly  adphuric  ackL    When  tha  dyt^ath  is 
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hiAnoittt  of  pMuh  0%)  !■  *M«I,  ud  boilli«  i*  CMttoDed  (or 
half  an  hmu  loncfr. 

■  dMM  (•<««  (blick.  bcowii.  nd,  Ac.)  an  apfiUcd  In 


la  Acid  Culoar 


blcluaHtc  ol  DOtuk  and  clun|id  inu  Uick,  Ilw  cnliiuriiig 
cr  bd>g  oiidind  ud  rinutltuHOUBly  conbutnl  vitli  dmnuum. 

mUCiiiunouiCoLOV  M.— Undg-iMilmd  ilm  uy  bcutuced 

■  few  (hrotaRi  which,  ■llhonib  capable  ol  indiuni  — ' 

other  of  th*  (onfcuc  l^oupa,  it  it  moR  conimki 
•eparardjr.  ladiio,  Auliii*  Black  and  Catechu, 
mi|ht  be  placed  la  the  dan  of  Dewtoiwl  Coloun, : 
all  devtlocied  oa  the  fibre,  and  indeed  by  the  laiiie  oh 
by  coddatjoiL 

ImJif,  li  o«  of  our  OHtt  fmMrlaat  bhK  dyMuffi.  wUch  hae 
bcfn  employed  from  the  earlien  times  ladiaa.  beaac  iaaohible  in 
wats,  would  be  of  ao  lue  in  dyelsf  if  It  were  not  capable  ol  belaf 
rendered  loliibie.  Thia  is  dfEcted  in  tm  wan  canwrndilit  W 
which  there  are  tn  methodi  at  dyong  with  incuao.  One  method 
(oniiiti  in  diiKilvinc  Ihe  lAdlte  in  v^  elRinf  nlpEuiic  add,  wbers- 
by  it  ii  eoavened  into  indifMin-diaalphonic  acM  (Indiio  Ennci), 
which  li  radily  loliiblc  ia  walnr.  lliie  eubttanc*  befcofi  to  the 
iroiip  of  Acid  ColDun:  heice  it  ia  applied  to  tbt  atdmal  fibict. 
wool  aad  lilk.  by  bcriUni  in  ■  lolDiionaf  tbetolourliif  matter  elictillr 
acidified  with  nlphunc  acid,  lilt  tecond  and  moel  Impcrtant 
nethod  la  baaed  on  Ibe  /act  that  andcr  th«  biBuem  of  ndociBS 
aiesm  (ij.  lubKanca  apable  of  yicldini  natcal  hydroaeD]  Indiso 
blue  ia  ehnnged  inu  Indian  white,  which  ie  aoluble  hi  alkaUTlhc 

■iliition  thu.  obtalr--'  •^-- "--■  -  ■■---"    "— — '-■- 

ate  iteepcd  Id  a  clca 
^^Aaed  to  air.  the 

__^  „ _.j  - —  z_j,^  ., :.,.    -1  B-on  ,|„  1 
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dI  dyrinf.  CocnpiiTlDf  the  two  metbodt,  the  "  in£|»«itract " 
method  a  only  applicable  to  the  animal  fihrea,  aad  ahhoi^  it 
tiw  briifcler  otcHiia.  they  an  lufitivf  to  light  and  ate  decolouriied 
by  waihinc  with  alkaline  lolutioM:  the  "  vat  method  "  ia  applicable 
tn  all  fibna.  and  fiv«  iDiDewhat  dull  bluea.  which  art  very  faat  to 
lifht.  waihinf,  ftc. 

detiin  ia  dyed  by  ntant  of  the  "  Umt  cud  cBpptni  wu,"  the 
"aw  fawdv  aal,"  or  Ibe  "  hyJtmilpliitt  nil."  In  the  fint-nien- 
tioml  Tat  the  ingRdieoti  are  quicklime.  tfamiB  aulphate  and 
Knely  froiiBd  Indlioi  the  lime  ^compiwa  the  (etroui  nilphat* 
and  pndpltats  (ama  hydnte;  Ibia  quiddy  nduca  the  indiao 
ID  inia  "Utb  which  dimnlvca  ig  the  eicem  of  Ume  preteiM.  The 
ingf  edieati  of  the  line  powifar  vat  are  ainc  pgwdet,  K"**"*^  i>iiUnY- 
in  Ihe  preieue  cf  the  time  indlndcia  t^AK  lakea  I 


w  Klution  of  the  nductd  iiK&a  aad 
white  abtorbed  by  the  GhR^  sili 
jb  Uue  within  and  bdob  the  fibce,  ■ 


T,  UbetatlBf  the  hydrcin 


re  hydreaulpUte  ol  eoda.  Him  aad  bidtis.    1 
ilptute  of  Bdt  iapRpaitd  by  allowing  iinc  p 


[g  the  Hue  lalia  up  oxygen  from 
BtCMiy  to  reduce  the  indigo, 
tvCD^  of  the  hydneulphite  vat 


rc 


io(bi\l7  n 


onfLCT.  l-iiS),  taUnaeantaanid.ainucbaapoiH'ble.acceitof 
air  and  any  heatfau  oTthe  mbRnic,  to  pnvcnt  decumpoiitiaii.  The 
tolutkn  then  obtaiacd  ia  ihoiraifhhi  neutiabied  by  the  addition  of 
hme;  and  after  tuSat.  the  dear  Bqaor  la  uaed  [or  the  vat.  alon( 


eoaveateot  to  pfnai^  in  the  tnt  inatancc,  «    ..^ 

■tandnrd  c^nducad  inogo,  nad  to  add  «a  moa  of  thia  to  the  dye-vat 
•a  may  be  nqand,  ahio(  with  Hme  and  a  little  bypoaulphlte  al  aodi. 
The  •dvantaica  of  thia  vat  an  that  it  h  aaiUy  pevpaied  and  that 
there  ia  very  Uttle  aedhnenti  Mecenwi,  it  can  be  emplaytd  ia 
J — .• ■ »  — 1 1- i_ -. ty  (enefaBy  la  uet 


tawaS'ytlUmHMlkJl-j 


dveinf  wool,  aa ' 

. ifa  aad  bnn  iilniotolutiDn  itfufnlwil.  Bot  byihe 

actioB  of  denial  amtt,  W  by  mcuu  of  fenBeatatioa.  The 
ingiedienta  of  the  woad  vat  are  hidlfo,  wead,  hnn,  madder  aad 
line.  The  woad  beic  employed  b  prepared  by  grinding  Ihe  leavca 
of  the  woad  plant  (/lUu  limctirit)  la  a  paaK.  which  ia  allowed  to 
lermen  and  then  partially  dried.  It  lenti  ai  the  fennenl  to 
excite  lactic  and  butyric  (anentation  with  the  aid  of  the  bran 
and  madder,  the  nmmaiy  hydrogen  being  thai  evolved.  Exeea- 
live  fermenuthm  ia  avdded  by  maUni  timely  addiiioni  of  lime: 
aluEfiih  fctnentatioa  ie  acceCenled  by  addiliona  of  hnn  and 
•lightly  niwni  the  temperature.  When  the  leduction  and  com- 
pl«e  (olutian  of  the  indigo  ii  eflecled.  the  vat  ia  allowed  id  aettle, 
■ad  the  woollen  material  ia  iminened  and  moved  about  in  the 
clear  lioiior  for  haU  an  hcmr  to  two  houn,  according  to  the  ihade 
lequlnd.  then  aqueraed  and  eipoen]  to  the  air  in  oiBei  to  develop 
Ibe  blue-eotonr  on  the  fibre. 

rhinndife  nd  ia  an  iniliclal  colouring  matter  bdongiaf  to  the 
indifa  aeria  and  come*  Into  the  market  in  Ihe  form  of  a  paKe- 
It  ia  vaEd  in  dyeing  in  eiacily  Ihe  mme  way  aa  indigo,  vicldinf 
ahadi*  which  nageTrom  a  iomewhat  dull  innk  to  a  full  clatet  ihade 
ofred.  Thecotoattobtaincdarerenurkableliirlbelrfaatneae. 

/BdaaMreat.   Thia  eolswiai  Batter,  whkti  ia  alaa  iM  M  a  pane. 
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~  eint  (enBcd  by  the  action  of  caaatic 
me.  tt  ia  reducRl  by  hydiaaulphlte 
n  which  CDlion  and  otbir  vegetable 


apin  from  the  fiUe  by  any  kDowo 

E  to  thia  atriea,  tduch  an  timilarly 

rene  (dull  violet^  and  mdanlhreae 
nr J  leaemble  the  indanthreoe  coloure 

ther  dyea  in  that  it  la  not  told  aa  a 
vodvced  4m  ii/n  upon  the  fibre  by 
it  chjcfiy  uted  for  cotton,  alao  for 
ca,  but  icldom  or  not  at  all  for  wool. 

te  (lo  parta).  hydrochloric  add  (20 
»  parta),  lulphuiic  add  (»  pana), 
i).  The  Itnout  tulphate  hcta  em- 
ide  add  to  a  ttnie  tall,  which  iDvea 
airilin*.  nit  nethod  of  dyeing  ia 
a  a  food  black:  but  aince  muca  of 
litatod  on  the  Sbia  tuperfidally  aa 
nlour  haa  the  defect  of  rubbiw  off. 
It*  Ihe  GOtloo  with  a  tolutioa  con- 
3S  parta),  neutialiicd  with  addition 
otata  (10  parte),  anmoniun  ddorida 

later,  s-s  parte  potuiium  cUorale 
sing,  the  matetlal  ia  paiaed  through 
he  air  of  wUch  it  heated  to  about 
moitturc.    Thit  oildi^Bg  or  afeiiic 

~'^  about  ao  minutea  paadu  out 
■ed,  a  final  tnalmenl  with  hot 
L., to  complete  tha 


^l^' 


S^* 


rtant  in  aiding  the  development  of 
alta  of  vanadium,  cerium  and  copper 
fuL  The  cbemittty  of  aniline  buck 
appear  that  Ibezc  are  aeveral  ouda* 
int  pradiict  it  to-called  emeraldine, 
latun  of  a  eall.  which  IvMlmeat 

_..  __.jcianjFi  ■  ■ 


.H 


-  —  —  - — ~»  emplcnrd  lor  wool. 
ing  it  for  about  one  hour  in  a  de- 
■iningtaniT  tulphate  (}X).   After 

per  gaL).  then  waahed  aad  dried. 
o  or  three  llmca  decpef  ihadea  ara 


variety  of  InHuencet.  r.r.  waihini, 
}  ii(ht.  Catechu  haa  been  lecenlfy 
1  with  Dopper  tulphale.  Tor  dveing 
vUcn  material  for  military  clolhinB. 
r  weighlinr  purpows  in  dyeing  bbcf 
include  Oirome  Yrilow,  Iron  Butf. 

1  ia  ootlofKfyeing  aa  a  telf<olour, 

4  ereen  colourt.  The  cotton  ia  firia 
'  lend  acetate  or  ailralc.  iqacevd, 


a  io  Gi  the  lead  ae 
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»)■  Ach*« 


, ol  blcbroimw  .    . . 

our  b  chuigcd  u  ■  nch  onnge  by  m  ihortp  npid  pai 
bolUiif  mllKof  liiiK,udatoKv  wijhini  wLthmm^a  I 

ic  ol  kul  bdnc  Ihu*  produod.    Tht  cciliiiir  u  Eui  Id  1 .    . 

bin  baft  the  defect  of  bdiw  bUckened  by  wlphimttcd  hifdrogm. 

tnm  Bi^  ie  produced  by  impreinatinf  the  cchiod  with  a  »liitnn 
ol  itmat  tulphaMt  aqueeiiiig»  pu«ng  into  ndluni  hydntf  or 
CftTboaite  ulirtioo.  «na  fipulty  cip«ineto  ur.  «  paHing  through 
A  dilute  lolutjDn  ol  bleaching  powder.  The  culour  DbtHined,  which 
U  virtiuilv  oude  ol  iron,  of  troii-ruitj  I*  lut  to  li<hi  mai  wuhing. 
but  U  nu3i]y  TeADved  by  oddi. 

Pnaiin  Blue  1>  ippticable  to  mol,  conoa  ud  nlk,  but  rince 
the  btniductioii  ol  cou-tor  bhiee  iti  employiDenl  hu  beeo  very 
much  reetricted.    Tbe  colour  i»  obtained  on  cottoa  by  fint  dyeinc 

pUBng  the  dyed  CDtioa  Id 

tcTTDCvaotde,  when  the  blue  la  at -.-^-_.   .. 

It  employed  lor  ulk.  Wool  la  dyed  by  baliBE  it  in . 
taining  potaauum  fen^cyanlde  and  nilphuric  ackL  ■«  ummi 
dewlDpnl  [ndiully  mm  the  temperature  riica;  it  loay  be  readen 
br^tcT  by  tbe  additioa  ol  aiamioui  chloride.  On  wool  and  at 
Pniuiao  blue  it  my  liil  lo  lijhl,  but  alkalia  tuta  It  bion  (lerr 
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VuroKX  trcv  at  tma.  1.  applied  In  wool,  dlk  and  cotton 

ass,?-  "^  "^  ■"„r:s^'rs.y.s-.iSLj 

act  tbb  eflcct.    InriUtion  lura  an  dyed  ia  lhi>  manner  on  wnjl- 

pluih.  tbe  tipa  or  other  put>  of  the  fibiei  bring  bleached  by  the 

It'^SSTi.Iutiorol  m«lg«™  chloride,  Sen^yring  aS^ng 
into  a  hot  aolutioB  ol  caintic  (oda.    Then  u  Ihua  pTecipiiated  on 

the  fibic  BiaiwanoiB  hydtate,  which  by  ■  ihort  fnuage  i^lo  a  cold 

daute  lolutloD  ol  bhscbinc  powder  ii  oiidiad  and  convertiil  into 

the  bton  maoganic  bydnte.    Thi>  nunganeie  bronn  oc  brown 

colour  k  very  auaocpUble  to.  and  readily  bteubcd  by,  reducing 

Hliich  na  ia  fnely  burnt,  the  colour  u  liable  to  be  diichatged. 
eqieciafly  where  tlie  labric  ia  moR  eipoacd.^  In  other  mpccu 

Djtint  mal^t,  SMfc.-It  i)  not  poraible  to  give  here  more 

than  1  ban  outline  ol  the  melbods  which  are  lued  an  the  large 

Bcale  for  dydng  tbtlUe  6brej,  yatnl  and  fabria     In  piinciple, 

dyeing  is  cBecttd  by  sllowiog  an  iqunut'  aolutioc  ol  the  dye- 

ilofl,  with  or  wilhout  addiliow  (inllulii,  «ld»,  .aiti,  Jic),  to  act, 

re  the  unifori 

diitribution  o'  the  dyaluS  la  the  miterial.  that  the  litter  ihould 
either  be  moved  more  or  Itu  conlinuouily  in  the  dye  liquor  or 
that  Ibe  dye  liquor  ibould  be  dmJated  ibnJu^  the  materiaL 
Tbe  former  mode  of  operaiion  l>  In  general  lue  for  hank,  warp 
and  piece  dyeing,  but  for  teiiile  Gbro  in  the  looae  condition 
or  in  the  form  of "  jlubbing,"  "  liiver  "  or  "  ropi "  (aee  Sfuimuio) 
the  latter  method  bu,  In  conaequence  of  the  introduction  ol 
improved  Ducbitiery>  come  more  and  man  Into  vggue  within 

Laea  Ualtrial. — Cotton  ud  Wxd  ue  fiequeotly  dyed  in  Iht 
looae  state,  ij,  before  bdng  Bubjected  to  uiy  mechanical  treal- 
menl.  The  aimplcst  method  of  eflectinf  thla  b  lo  treat  tbe 
material  in  open  veneli  (botlen)  which  cut  be  heated  either  by 
meani  ol  gleam  or  direct  £n.  Since,  however,  ■  certain  amount 
of  felting  or  matting  ol  the  fibres  cannot  be  avoided,  It  ia  fre- 
quently found  to  be  more  advinlagcout  lo  effect  these  treatmeDM 
in  specially  nmstnictcd  apporalui  in  which  Ibe  dye  liquon  are 
circulated  through  the. material. 

Ybth.—Vub  may  be  dyed  cither  In  the  hank,  in  tbe  warp  or  in 
the  cop,  I.e.  in  Ibe  form  in  which  Ibe  yarn  lesvea  the  apicning 
frame.  The  dydng  in  the  kaKk  a  carried  out  in  rcclingular 
dyc'vaU  conilructed  of  wood  or  alone  like  (hat  thown  in  Gg.  i, 
in  which  the  banks  are  suspended  from  nnDaih  wooden  poles 
or  rods  tcMing  on  the  sides,  and  an  Ihusimmefsed  almoii  iniirely 
in  the  dye  liquor.  The  healing  ol  the  Vit  is  eSected  either  by 
means  ol  live  steam,  i.i.  by  blowing  steam  into  Ibe  dye  aolutlon 
from  a  peifonled  pipe  which  runs  along  the  bottom  ol  the  vat, 


■    'Tbe  tenn  "dry  dyeing."  which  la 
tiinitcd  CTtent.  relalea  lo   ihe  dyeing  u 

lliaaiil  I  il  in  liquids  olha  than  water,  t^. 


'"■™'W™3[ 


tbeb 


I  of  a  tleam  coil  almllirty  tiluated.     In  order  toeipoM 


to  the  a 


□ed  by  hand  at  regular  in 

Washing  off  b  effected  in  the  same  or  ia  a  similar 
vessel,  alter  which  excels  of  water  b  removed  by  wringing  by 
hand,  Ihrou^  squeoing  rollen  or,  what  ia  genciimy  pfgferred. 
in  a  hydrtwlnclor  (centrifugal  machine).  Tbe  drymg  of  the 
dyed  and  wuhed  yam  la  generally  effected  by  p^^mding  ii 


Fkj.  1.— Dy^vat  lg*  Yun. 
on  poles  in  iteam-heited  drying  cbambert.  Van  in  tbe  *ar^ 
it  dyed  in  vats  or  "  boxes  "  like  that  shown  in  Gg.  >,  Itaicni^ 
which  it  is  caused  to  paas  continuously.  The  warps  to  be  dyed 
paw  slowly  up  and  down  over  tbe  loose  rollen  In  the  first  boi  ~ 
Ihen  thiDugh  squeesing  rollen  S  into  the  next,  atid  the  f 
thing  occun  m  Ihe  second  (also  third  and  fourth  in  a  four-bat 
machine)  hot  A,  whence  they  are  delivered  through  a  seeond 
paij  of  squceBng  roUeis  Si  into  the  wagon  W.  The  b 
roDdln  the  same  or  different  liquors,  according  to  tbe  tialuic 
of  tbe  dyealuff  employed.  Washing  is  done  in  tbe  lamc  nuchiiie. 
white  drying  ii  eSected  on  a  cylinder  drying  machine  like  'hu 
abown  in  figs.  8  tad  q  of  Bliachuid.  Latterly,  macbiDa  hat> 
been  introduced  for  dyeing  warpi  on  the  beam,  the  dye  liquor 
being  caused  to  circulate  through  the  material,  and  Ibe  lyslea 
appear)  to  be  meeting  with  considciabli  success.  Large  quan- 
'~'iea  of  yam,  especially  cotton,  art  now  dyed  ii     '' 


When 


antage 


of  this  method  i)  al  once  apparent,  inaamuch  as  the  li 
time  and  waste  of  material  incurred  by  iTcling  into  hanks  aibd  tbeik 
winding  back  into  the  compact  form  so  as  to  £l  into  the  shuttle 
art  avoided.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  fast  dyntufii 
suitable  (or  cop  dyeing  is  very  Umitcd.  Jn  iBe  original  cop- 
dyeing  machine  constiucted  by  Crsemlger  s  thin  tapering 
perforated  metallic  tube  ii  inserted  in  the  hoUow  of  each  Ci^ 
Tbe  cops  aiT  then  attached  to  a  perforated  disk  (which  con- 


itutet  the  lid  of  a  chamber  ot-  box)  by  Inierllng  ihc  ptotruding 
ids  of  the  tuba  Into  the  perfnraliona.  The  dtambn  is  now 
imeraed  in  Ihe  dye-bath  and  the  hot  Uquor  is  draws  through 


ously  to  tbe  dye-bath.  Thi: 
skewer  or  ifdndle  aystem.is  I 
dyeing  machines  ate  based,  I 
of  cop  dyeing  the  cops  are  ps 
tbe  top  and  bottom  (or  tb< 


principle,  which  b  known  as  the 


d  at  doHly  as  possible  in  a  boi. 
t>  oppoiiu  lidics]  o<  wUA  ate 
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perforated,  the  inteistices  between  the  oops  being  fiOed  vp  with 
looae  cotton,  ground  cork  or  sand.  The  dye  liquor  is  then  drawn 
by  suction  or  forced  by  pressure  through  the  box,  thus  permeating 
and  dyeing  the  cope. 

PiecMs, — Plain  shades  are  usually  dyed  in  the  piece,  this  being 
the  most  economical  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditious 

^means  of  obtaining  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  dyeing  of 
picc6  goods  may  be  effected 
by  running  them  throu^  the 
dye  liquor  either  at  full 
breadth  or  in  rope  form. 
The  machine  in  most  com- 
mon use  for  the  first  method 
is  the  Lancashire  "jigger," 
which  is  simple  in  principle 
and  is  shown  in  section  in 
fig.  3f  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  dye-vessel  constructed 
of  wood  or  cast  iron  and 
containing  loose  guide  rollers, 
f  and  r,  at  the  top  and 
^9^^  bottom.  By  coupling  up  the 
Fio,  3.— Dye-jigger.  roller  B  with  the  driving  gear 

the  pieces  which  are  batched 
on  A  are  drawn  through  the  dye  liquor  and  rolled  on  to  B.  A 
band  brake  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  applied  to  the  axis  of  A  gives 
the  pieces  the  required  amount  of  tension  in  passing  through 
the  dye-bath.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  pieces  have  passed 
through  in  this  way  from  A  to  B,  the  machine  is  reversed,  and 
roller  A  draws  them  back  agiun  through  the  bath  in  a  similar 
way  on  to  roller  A.  This  alternating  process  goes  on  until  the 
dyeing  is  finished,  when  the  goods  are  washed  off,  squeezed  and 
dried.  The  jigger  is  especially  useful  in  cotton  piece  dyeing, 
one  great  advanUge  being  that  it  is  suited  for  what  is  known 
as  a  "  short  bath,"  i.e.  a  bath  containing  a  minimum  amount  of 
dye  liquor,  this  being  of  great  importance  in  the  application  of 
dyestttfis  which  do  not  exhaust  well,  like  the  direct  colours  and 
the  sulphide  cokmrs.  The  padding  machine  is  similar  m  principle 
to  the  jigger,  the  pieces  running  over  k)oae  guide  rollers  through 
the  mordant  or  dye  solution  contained  in  a  trough  of  suitable 
shape  and  sise,  but  on  leaving  the  machine  they  pass  through  a 

pair  of  squeesing  rol- 
lers which  uniformly 
express  the  excess  of 
liquor  and  cause  it  to 
be  fetomed  tp  the 
bath.  The  padding 
machine  is  used  more 
for  preparing  (mor- 
danting*  &c.)  than 
for  dyeing. 

For  the  dyeing  of 
pieces  in  rope  form 
a  so-called  "dye- 
beck  "  is  used,  wUch 
is  a  machine  of  larger 
dimensions  than  the 
jigger.  Across  the 
dye-bath  b  attached 
a  winch  W  (see-fig.  4), 
by  means  of  whidi 
the  pieces,  sewn  to- 
gether at  the  ends 
so  as  to  form  an  end- 


Fio.  4. — Pye-vat  for  Piece  (kmds. 


less  band,  are  caused  to  circulate  through  the  machine,  being 
drawn  up  on  the  front  side  of  the  nuichine  and  allowed  to  drop 
back  into  the  dye  liquor  on  the  other.  This  form  of  machine  is 
particulariy  suited  for  the  mordanting  and  dyeing  of  heavy 
goods.    Washing  off  may  be  done  in  the  same  machine. 

The  drying  of  piece  goods  is  done  on  steam-heated  cylinders 
Bke  those  used  for  the  drying  of  bleached  goods  (see  Bliacbiko). 


The  operations  which  precede  dyeing  vary  according  to  the 
material  to  be  dyed  and  the  effects  which  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
Loose  wool,  woollen  and  worsted  yam  and  piece  goods  of  the 
same  material  are  almost  invariably  scoured  (see  3ueachxnc) 
before  dyeing  in  order  to  remove  the  oily  or  greasy  impurities 
which  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  penetration  of  the 
dye  solution.  Silk  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  discharging 
or  boiling  off  (see  Bleaching)  in  order  to  remove  the  silk  gum 
or  seridne.  Cotton  which  is  to  be  dyed  in  dark  shades  docs  not 
require  any  preparatory  treatment,  but  for  light  or  very  bright 
shades  it  b  bleached  before  dyeing.  Wool  and  silk  are  seldom 
bleached  before  dyeing.  Cotton,  wool  and  union  (cotton  warp 
and  worsted  weft)  fabrics  arc  frequently  singed  (se€  Bleaching) 
before  dyeing.  Worsted  yam,  especially  two-fold  yam,  is  very 
liable  to  curl  and  become  entangled  when  scoured,'  and  in  order 
to  avoid  this  it  is  necessary  to  stretch  and  "  set  "  it.  To  this 
end  it  is  stretched  tight  (m  a  specially  constractcd  frame,  placed 
in  boiling  water,,  and  then  cooled.  Similariy,  union  fabrics  are 
liable  to  "  cockle  "  when  wetted,  and  although  this  defect  may 
be  put  right  in  finishing,  spots  of  water  or  raindrops  will  give 
an  uneven  appearance  of  a  permanent  character  to  the  goods. 
To  avoid  this,  the  pieces  are  subjected  previous  to  dyeing  to  the 
so-called  *'  crabbing  "  process,  in  which  they  are  drawn  under 
great  tension  through  boiling  water  and  wound  on  to  perforated 
hollow  cylinders.  Steam  is  then  blown  through  the  goods  and 
they  are  allowed  to  oooL 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  colour,  we  meet  with  two  kinds 
of  substances  in  nature,  those  which  possess  colour  and  those 

which  do  noL    Why  this  difference?  The  physicist    ^ 

says  the  former  are  bodies  which  reflect  aU  the  coloured  j^^S 
rays  of  the  spectram  composing  white  light — if  opaque^ 
they  appear  white;  if  transparent,  they  are  colouriess.  The 
latter  are  bodies  which  absorb  some  of  the  spectrum  rays  only, 
reflecting  the  remainder,  and  these  together  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  colour.  A  bhick  substance  is  one  whidi  aUorbs  all  the 
spectram  rays.  The  fundamental  reason,  however,  of  this 
difference  of  action  on  the  part  of  substances  towards  light 
remains  still  unknown.  All  substances  which  possess  cok>ur 
are  not  necessarily  dyestuffs,  and  the  question  may  be  again 
asked,  )Vhy?  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  most  of 
the  dyestuffs  at  present  employed  occur  among  the  so-called 
aromatic  or  benzene  compounds  derived  from  coal-tar,  and  a 
careful  study  of  these  has  furnished  a  general  explanation  of 
the  point  in  question,  which  briefly  is,  that  the  dyeing  property 
of  a  substance  depends  upon  its  chemical  constitution.  Speaking 
generally,  those  colouring  matters  which  have  the  simplest 
constitution  are  yellow,  and  as  the  molecular  weight  increases 
their  colour  passes  into  orange,  red,  violet  and  blue.  In  recent 
years  chemists  have  begun  to  regard  the  constitution  of  nearly 
all  dyestuffs  as  similar  to  that  of  Quinone,  and  some  even  believe 
that  all  cf^ured  organic  compounds  have  a  quinonoid  structure. 
According  to  O.  N.  Witt,  a  colourless  hydroorbon,  e.g.  benxene, 
becomes  coloured  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  special 
groups  of  atoms,  which  he  terms  the  colour-bearing  or  ckromo' 
phorous  iroups,  e.g.  N(^,  -  N:N  -,  &&  Benzene,  for  example, 
is  colourless,  whereas  nitro-benzene  and  azo-benzene  are  yellow. 
Such  compounds  containing  chromophorous  groups  are  termed 
chromogens,  because,  although  not  dyestuffs  themselves,  they 
are  capable  of  generating  such  by  the  further  introduction  of 
salt-forming  atomic  groups,  e.g,  OH,  NHt.  These  Witt  terms 
cuxockromous  groups.  In  this  way  the  chromogen  tri-nilro' 
betaenef  CJIi(NOi)a,  becomes  the  dyestuff  tri^iira-pkenol 
(picric  add),  (VHx(N0i)8(0H),  and  the  chromogen  OMo-bemene, 
C«Hi-N  :  N'CJIt,  is  changed  into  the  dyestuff  amido-ioo-bentene 
(Fast  Ydk>w),  CJIiN  :  NCJI«(NHi).  These  two  dyestuffs 
are  tsrpical  of  a  large  number  which  possess  either  an  add  or  a 
basic  character  according  as  they  contain  hydroxyl  (OH)  or 
amido  (NHi)  groups,  and  correspond  to  the  Add  Colours  and 
Basic  Colours  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Other 
important  atomic  groups  which  frequently  occur,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  are  the  carboxyl  (COOH)  and  the  sulphonic  add 
(HSOO  groups;  these  other  increase  the  solubility  of  the 
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olourinc  matter  er  utut  in  cndni  it  to  be  dtncted  by  the 

fibre,  &c-  In  aaay  uso  (he  lite  cakiut-acid  or  Ircc  colour-buc 
huliLIIe  coloui,  Ihit  being  only  developed  in  theielt.  The  Irct 
bue  rouiuliBe.  For  eiample,  is  colourleu,  whereu  the  lill 
mi^nta  (lOttuuline  hydrochloride)  hmi  a  deep  crimun  colour 

ull  ii  bright  red.  It  may  he  here  sUled  that  the  icleniific 
dusification  al  colouring  matlen  Into  Nitro-coloun,  Azo-colouii, 
Ice,  already  alluded  to,  is  baied  on  their  cbeoiicil  nniiitution, 
onhechroinopboroujigroupathey  coixliia,  wbereu  the  clauibca- 
tioD  according  (o  their  mode  c^  applitalion  ii  dependent  upon 
the  character  and  arrangement  ol  the  auaochtomoui  groups. 
The  quest  ion  of  the  mordant-dyciag  pinpeity  of  certain  colouring 
mattcn  containing  (OH)  and  (COOH)  groups  has  already  been 
eaplaiued  under  the  bead  oE  Artifitial  Mordani  Cotovi. 

The  peculiar  property  characteristic  ol  dyeituBs,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  colouring  matlen,  namely,  thai  oC  being 
teadQy  attracted  by  the  textile  Gbrci.  noiabiy  the  animal  fibres, 
appears  then  to  be  due  to  theii  more  ot  leas  marked  acid  or  basic 
character.  Intimately  connected  •rith  (hil  is  the  fact  that  these 
fibres  also  exhibit  partly  basic  and  partly  acid  characters,  due 
to  the  praence  of  carboiyl'and  amido  groups.  The  behaviour 
o(  magenta  ii  typical  ol  the  Basic  Cclours.  As  already  indicated, 
rosaruline,  the  base  oE  magenta,  is  colourlesa,  and  only  becomes 
coloured  by  its  union  with  an  add,  and  yet  wool  and  silk  can  be 
as  readily  dyed  with  the  oilourlcas  losaniiine  (base)  as  with  the 
magenta  (salt).  The  esplsoation  is  that  the  base  rosanilihc  baa 
united  with  the  fibre,  which  here  plays  the  part  ol  an  acid,  to 
farm  a  coloured  salt.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  in  dyeing 
the  animal  fibres  with  magenta  (rosaniline  hydrochtoiide), 
the  fibre  unites  with  the  rosaniline  only,  and  libetalcs  the  hydro- 
chloric add.  Further,  magenta  will  not  dye  cotton  unless  the 
fibre  is  previously  prepared,  e.g.  with  the  mordant  tannic  acid, 
with  which  the  base  rosaruline  unites  to  lonn  an  insoluble  salt. 
In  dyeing  wool  It  it  the  fibre  Itsdl  which  acta  as  the  mordant. 
In  the  case  oi  the  Add  Colours  the  eiplaoation  it  aim  liar.  In 
nuny  oC  these  the  free  colour-add  has  quite  a  different  coloui  from 
that  ol  the  alkali-ult,  and  yet  on  dyemg  wool  or  silk  with  the  free 
colour-actd,  the  fibre  exhibits  the  colour  ol  the  alhali-iall  and 
not  ol  the  colour-add.  In  this  case  the  fibre  evidently  plays  the 
part  oi  a  bi«.  Another  fact  in  favour  of  the  view  tliat  the  union 
between  fibre  and  colouHng  matter  is  of  a  chemical  nature,  is 
that  by  altering  the  chemiial  corutitutiod  ol  the  fibre  its  dyeing 
piopertiel  are  also  altered;  Diyolluloie  and  nitrocellulose, 
(or  example,  have  a  greater  attraction  for  Basic  Coloun  than 
cellulose.  Such  facts  and  coosidetalions  as  these  have  helped 
to  establish  the  view  that  in  the  case  oi  dyeing  animal  Bbres 
with  many  colouring  matters  the  operation  is  a  tAentf  of  process, 
and  not  merely  a  mechanical  absorption  of  the  dyestufl.  A 
■Imilar  explanation  does  not  suffice,  however,  in  the  case  of  dyeing 
cotton  with  the  Direct  Colours.  These  are  attracted  by  cotton 
from  their  solutions  as  alksl!  aalls,  apparently  without  decom- 
position.   The  affinity  exiiting  between  the  fibre  and  colouring 

the  dyed  fibre  by  merely  boiling  with  water.  The  depth  oi  colour 
obtaioed  in  dyeing  varies  with  the  concentration  oi  the 
solution,  or  with  the  amount  oi  some  neutral  salt,  e.f. 
e.  added  as  an  assistant  to  the  dye-hath;  moreoi 
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:  amoity  oF  the  fibre,  and  divides  itself  between  the  fibre  and 
the  water.  Alter  dyeing  lor  some  lime,  a  state  oF  equilibrium 
is  attained  in  which  the  colouring  matter  it  divided  between  the 
fibre  and  the  water  In  a  ^ven  ratio,  and  prolonged  dyeing  does 
not  iatenaify  the  dyed  colour. 

Some  InVEStigaion  hold  the  view  that  in  tome  casa  the  fibres 

that  the  latter  are  held  in  an  luichanged  state  by  tht 

is  regarded  at  one  ol  purely  mechanical  suriace- 
nd  i!  compared  with  that  exercised  by  ani 
iployed  in  decolourixing  a  solution  ol  some 


c  of  the  dyeing  of  inlile  fibres  a 


ctween  the  fibre  and  the  mordan 
■tablished  that  the  union  betweei 

From  our  present  knowledge  it ' 
0  give  a  final  angwer  to  the  qi 


ous  sotutku  by  aj 
at  dyeing  is  due  to  _ 
Hold  substance  oF  tihe  fibre. 
on  mordants,  tlie  queaCion 

ir  it  has  t>een  coihdusively 


re  unable 

e  dyeing 


a  chemical  or  a 
facta  which  favour  both  v 
in  the  case  oi  wool  and  silk  dyeing,  the  prevailing  o 
lU  oF  the  chemical  thniy,  whereas : 
dyring,  the  mechanical  thenry  is  widdy  accepted.     Probably 
*    '      '       K  can  explain        


Frequently  discussed,  and  the  popular  opiiuo 
From  the  time  when  magenta  and  Its  derivativea  were 
contaminated  with  arsenic,  seems  to  be  that  they  are  ?^^ 
For  the  most  part  really  poisotmus,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  for  colouring  materials  worn  next  the  skin,  for  artides 
of  food,  frc  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  moit  of  the  coloun 
are  not  poisonous,  but  some  few  are — ^namdy.  Picric  add, 
Victotia  Orange,  Aurantia,  Coralline,  Metanil  Yellow,  Oluge  It. 
and  Sairanine.  Many  coal-tar  colours  have,  irMiecd,  bccft 
recommended  as '  antiseptics  or  as  medicinal  remedies,  r-f. 
Methyl  Violet,  Aunmjne  and  Methylene  Blue,  becautt  of  their 
tpedal  pby^ological  action.  In  histology  and  bactetiology 
many  coal-tar  odours  have  rendered  excdlent  service  in  staining 
microscopic  preparations,  and  have  enaUed  the  invcatiptoc 
to  detect  diAercnces  of  structure,  Alc,  previously  urksutpected. 
In  photography  many  of  the  more  fugitive  colouring  mattes, 
e.g.  Cysnine,  Eosine,  Quinoline  Red,  Itc.,  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  ortbo-diromatic  plates,  l^  means  of  which  the 
coloun  oi  natural  objecii  can  be  pbotognphed  In  the  t*ne 
degrees  oi  light  and  shade  a*  they  appear  to  the  eyt~-btue,  for 
example,  appearing  a  darker  giey,  yeUow,  a  lighter  grey.  In  the 
printed  photogtiph. 

Since  the  year  1856.  in  which  the  Gnt  coal-tar  colour,  mauve. 
Wat  discovered,  the  art  of  dyeing  hat  made  eDonBous  advances. 
mainly  in  conaequence  of  the  continued  introduction  of  coal-tar 
coloun  having  the  most  varied  propeniet  and  suitable  lor  nearly 
every  requirement-  The  old  idea  that  the  vegetable  dyestoSs 
ate  luperior  in  f  utness  to  light  it  gradually  being  given  ii|i,  and. 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  pait,  it  teems  evidenl  that  in  the 
Future  there  will  come  a  time  when  all  our  dycMnlb  sriU  be 
prepared  by 
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Lehne.  AmXiUikiMn  (Berlin,  tS^a) ;  Knecht.  Rawaon  and  Loewea- 
thnl,  Mamual  of  Dyeing  (London,  1908):  Steinbeck,  Bkicktm  mnd 
FOrUn  dtr  SeuU  und  Halbstidt  (Beriin,  1805);  Gardner.  Woot- 
Dyimg  (Manchester,  1896);  Rawaon,  Gardner  and  Laycock,  A 
Diaiomary  c/  I>yUj  Mordamts,  (fc  (London.  1901);  Groa>Renaud, 
Lt$  MoritMis  eu  Innhm  H  m  impnssum  (Paris,  1898) ;  Georgievics, 
The  Chemical  Tech$uloty  0/  TesHU  Fahrics  (London.  1902): 
PiBtenoft,  The  Science  ef  Coimr  Mixing  (London,  1900):  niteraon, 
Celem  Malching  eu  Textiles  (London,  1901);  Beech.  The  Dyeing 
ef  CeUam  Fabrics  (London,  1901);  Beech,  The  Dyeing  ef  Woollen 
Fabrics  (London.  X9oa) :  The  Jonmal  ef  the  Society  ef  Dyers  and 
CekmriOs  (Bradford,  1 885-1908)  and  the  publications  of  the  colour 
manufacturcn.  <J.  J'.  H.;  E.  K.) 

DTIR,  IIR  BDWARD  (d.  1607),  English  courtier  and  poet, 
iod  ol  Sir  Thomas  Dyer,  Kt.,  was  bom  at  Sharpham  Pftrk, 
Somersetshire.  He  was  educated,  according  to  Anthony  i  Wood, 
either  at  BaDiol  CoUc^  or  at  Broadgates  Hall,  Oxford.  He 
left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  after  some  time 
spent  abroad  appeared  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  -court.  His  first 
patron  was  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  seems  to  have  thought 
of  putting  him  forward  as  a  rival  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
in  the  queen's  favour.  He  is  mentioned  by  Gabriel  Harvey 
with  Sidney  as  one  of  the  omaments  of  the  court.  Sidney  in  his 
win  desired  that  his  books  should  be  divided  between  Fulkc 
GreviUe  (Lord  Brooke)  and  Djrer.  He  was  employed  by 
Elizabeth  on  a  mission  (1584)  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  1589 
was  sent  to  Denmark.  In  a  commiasion  to  inquire  into  manors 
unjustly  slienated  from  the  crown  in  the  west  country  he  did 
not  altogether  please  the  queen,  but  he  received  a  grant  of  some 
forfeited  huids  in  Somerset  in  1588.  He  was  knighted  and  made 
diancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  in  1596.  William  Oldys 
says  of  him  that  he  "  would  not  stoop  to  fawn,"  and  some  of 
bis  verses  seem  to  show  that  the  exigencies  of  life  at  court 
oppressed  him.  He  was  buried  at  St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  on 
the  ixth  of  Biay  1607.  Wood  says  that  many  esteemed  him 
to  be  a  Rosicnician,  and  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  alchemy. 
He  bad  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet  among  his  contemporaries, 
but  very  Uttle  of  his  work  has  survived.  Puttenham  in  the 
Arte  af  English  Poesie  speaks  of  "  Maister  Edward  Dyar,  for 
Elegie  most  sweete,  solempne,  and  of  high  conceit."  One  of 
the  poems  univeisally  accepted  as  his  Is  "  My  Mynde  to  me  a 
kingdome  Is."  Among  the  poems  in  Emgkmd*s  Hdicen  (x6oo), 
signed  S.E.D.,  and  included  In  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart's  collection 
of  Dyer's  works  {Miscellanies  of  the  Fnller  Worthies  Library, 
vol.  iv.,  1&76)  Is  the  diarming  pastoral  "  My  PhiUis  hath  the 
OBomlnge  sunne,"  but  this  comes  from  the  Phillis  of  Thomas 
Lodge.  Grosart  also  prints  a  prose  tract  entitled  The  Ptayse 
af  NoUnng  (1585).  The  Sixa  IdUlia  from  Theocritus,  reckoned 
by  J.  P.  Collier  among  Djrer's  works,  were  dedicated  to,  not 
written  by,  him. 

DTBR,  JOHN  (c.  1700-1 758),  British  poet,  theson  of  a  solicitor, 
was  bom  In  1699  or  1700  at  Abeighuney,  in  Carmarthenshire. 
He  was  sent  to  Westminster  school  and  was  destined  for 
the  law,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  began  to  study  painting* 
He  wandered  about  South  Wales,  sketching  and  occasionally 
painting  portraits.  In  1 7 16  his  first  poem,  Grongar  Hill,  appeared 
in  a  mlscdlany  pnblisbed  by  Richard  Savage,  the  poet.  It  was 
an  irregular  ode  in  the  so-called  Pindaric  style,  but  Dyer  entirely 
rewrote  It  into  a  loose  measure  of  four  cadences,  and  printed  it 
separate^  in  1727.  It  had  an  immediate  and  brilliant  success. 
Cremgar  Hill,  as  it  now  stands,  Is  a  short  poem  of  only  150  lines, 
describing  in  language  of  much  freshness  and  picturesque  charm 
the  view  from  a  hill  overlooking  the  poet's  native  vale  of  Towy. 
A  visit  to  Italy  bore  frait  in  The  Ruins  of  Rome  (1740),  a  descrip- 
tive piece  In  about  600  lines  of  Miltonic  blank  verse.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1741,  and  held  successively  the  livings  of 
Calthorp  in  Leicestershire,  Belchford  (1751),  Coningsby  (i753)» 
and  Kirby-on-Bane  (1756),  the  last  three  being  Lincolnshire 
parishes.  He  married.  In  1741,  a  Miss  Ensor,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  brother  of  Shakespeare.  In  1757  he  published  his 
bngest  work,  the  didactic  blank-verse  epic  of  The  Fleece,  in  four 
books,  dSKOursing  of  the  tending  of  sheep,  of  the  shearing  and 
prqMntkm  of  the  wool,  of  weaving,  and  of  trade  in  woollen 
naBufacturss.    The  town  took  no  hiterest  in  it,  and  Dodslcy 


facetiously  prophesied  that  "Mr  Dyer  would  be  buried  in 
woollen."  He  died  at  Coningsby  of  consumption,  on  the  xsth 
of  December  1758. 

His  peoms  were  a>neGted  by  Dodaley  In  t;|[70,  and  by  Mr  Edward 
Thomas  in  1903  for  the  Wdsk  Ubraryt  vol,  iv. : 

DTER.  THOMAS  HBNRT  (1804-1888),  English  Ustoriod  and 
antiquarian  writer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  4th  of  May 
1804.  He  was  origuaally  intended  for  a  business  career,  and  for 
some  time  acted  as  clerk  in  a  West  India  house;  but  finding  his 
services  no  longer  required  after  the  passing  of  the  Negro  Emanci- 
pation Act,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  In  1850 
he  published  the  We  of  Calvin,  a  conscientious  and  on  the  whole 
impartial  work,  though  the  character  of  Calvin  is  somewhat 
harshly  drawn,  and  his  influence  in  the  religious  world  generally 
is  insufiidently  appreciated.  Dyer's  first  historical  work  was 
the  History  ef  Modem  Europe  (1861-1864;  3^  ^*  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  19th  centuiy,  by  A.  Hassall,  1901), 
a  meritorious  compilation  and  storehouse  of  facts,  but  not  very 
readable.  The  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  (1865)  down  to 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages  was  followed  by  the  History  of  the 
Kings  of  Rome  (1868),  which,  upholding  against  the  German 
school  the  general  credibility  of  the  account  of  early  Roman 
history,  given  in  Livy  and  other  classical  authors,  was  violently 
attacked  by  J.  R.  Seelcy  and  the  Saturday  Review,  as  showing 
ignorance  of  the  comparative  method.  More  favourable  opinions 
of  the  work  were  expressed  by  others,  but  it  Is  generally  agreed 
that  the  author's  scholarship  is  defective  and  that  his  views  are 
far  too  conservative.  Roma  Regalis  (1872)  and  A  Plea  for  Livy 
(1873)  were  written  in  reply  to  his  critics.  Dyer  frequently 
visited  Greece  and  Italy,  and  his  topographical  works  are 
probably  his  best;  amongst  these  mention  mHy  be  made  of 
Pompeii,  its  History,  BuUdings  an4  AnUqnities  (1867,  nev  ed. 
in  Bohn's  Illustrated  Library),  and  Ancient  Athens,  its  History, 
Topography  and  Remains  (1873).  His  last  publication  was  On 
Imitative  Art  (x883)«  He  died  at  Bath  on  the  30th  of  January 
1888. 

DTHOKB,  the  name  of  an  English  family  holding  the  ofllicc 
of  king's  champion.  The  functions  of  the  champion  were  to  ride 
into  Westminster  Hall  at  the  coronation  banquet,  and  challenge 
all  comers  to  impugn  the  king's  title  (see  Ckauvion).  The 
eadiest  record  of  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation  of  an  English 
king  dates  from  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  On  this  occasion 
the  champion  was  Sir  John  Dymoke  (d.  1381),  who  heM  the 
nutnor  of  Scrivelsby,  Lincobshire,  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret, 
granddaughter  'of  Joan  Ludh>w,  who  was  the  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Philip  Maxtnion,  last  BaTOn  Biarmion.  The  Mar- 
mions  claimed  descent  from  the  lords  of  Footenay,  hereditary 
champions  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  held  the  castle  of 
Tamworth,  Leicestershire,  and  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  lincoln- 
shire.  The  right  to  the  championship  was  disputed  with  the 
Dymoke  family  by  Sir  Baldwin  de  FreviUe,  lord  of  Tamworth, 
who  was  descended  from  an  elder  daughter  of  Philip  Marmion. 
The  court  of  claims  even tuaUy- decided  In  favour  of  the  owners 
of  Scrivebby  on  the  ground  that  Scrivelsby  was  held  in  grand 
serjeanty,  that  is,  that  its  tenure  was  dependent  on  rendering 
a  special  service,  in  thb  case  the  championship. 

Sir  Thomas  Dymoke  (x438?-x47x)  joined  a  Lancastrian 
rising  in  X469,  and,  with  his  brother-in-law  Richard,  Lord  Will- 
oughby  and  Welles,  was  beheaded  in  X4  71  by  order  of  Edward  IV. 
after  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  sanctuary  on  a  promise  of 
personal  safety.  The  estates  were  kestored  to  his  son  Sir  Robert 
Dyxnoke  (d.  1546),  champk>n  at  the  coronations  of  Richard  HI., 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Toumai  and  became  treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  His 
descendants  acted  as  champions  at  successive  coronations. 
Lewis  D)rmoke  (d.  1820)  put  in  an  unsuccessful  claim  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  barony  of  Marmion.  His  nephew  Henry 
(180X-1865)  was  champion  at  the  coroxuition  of  George  IV. 
He  was  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  Henry  Dymoke  was  created 
a  baronet;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  rector  of 
Scrivelsby'  (1804-1873),  whose  son  Henry  Lionel  died  wit' 
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issue  in  1875,  when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct,  the  estate 
passing  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family.  After  the  coronation 
of  George  IV.  the  ceremony  was  allowed  to  lapse,  but  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  H.  S.  Dymoke  bore  the  standard 
of  Kngland  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

DTNAMICi  (from  Gr.  56ra|ut,  strength),  the  name  of  a  branch 
of  the  sdenoe  of  Mechanics  (9.V.).  The  term  was  at  one  time 
restricted  to  the  treatment  of  motion  as  affected  by  force,  being 
thus  opposed  to  Statics,  which  investigated  equilibrium  or 
conditions  of  rest.  In  more  recent  times  the  word  has  been 
applied  ccMnprehensively  to  the  acti<»  of  force  on  bodies  either 
at  rest  or  in  motion,  thus  including  "  dynamics  "  (now  termed 
kineticB)  in  the  restricted  sense  and  "  sutlcs." 

Analytical  Dynamics.— The  fundamental  principles  of 
dynamics,  and  their  application  to  special  problems,  are  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  Mzcbanics  and  Motion,  Laws  or,  where 
brief  indications  are  abo  given  of  the  more  general  methods  of 
investigating  the  properties  of  a  dynamical  sjrstem,  independently 
of  the  accidents  of  its  particular  constitution,  which  were  inaugur- 
ated by  J.  L.  Lagrange.  These  methods,  in  addition  to  the  unity 
and  breadth  which  they  have  introduced  into  the  treatment 
of  pure  dynamics,  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  relation  to  modem 
physical  speculation,  which  finds  itself  confronted  in  various 
directions  with  the  problem  of  explaining  on  dynamical  principles 
the  properties  of  systems  whose  ultimate  mechanism  can 
at  present  only  be  vaguely  conjectured.  In  determining  the 
properties  of  such  systems  the  methods  of  analytical  geometry 
and  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  (or,  more  generally,  it  mathe- 
matical analysis)  are  necessarily  employed;  for  this  reason  the 
subject  has  been  named  Analytical  Dsmamics.  The  following 
article  is  devoted  to  an  outline  of  such  portions  of  general  dynami- 
cal theory  as  seem  to  be  most  important  from  the  physical  point 
of  view. 

X.  Gmurai  EttuHoiu  ef  JmpMm  MoHe*, 

The  systems  contemplated  by  Lagrsage  an  composed  of  discrete 
particles,  or  of  rigid  bodies,  in  finite  number,  connected  (it  may  be) 
an  various  ways  by  invariable  geometrical  relations,  the  funda- 
mental postulate  being  that  the  position  of  every  particle  of  the 
system  at  any  time  can  be  completely  specified  by  means  of  the 
instantaneous  values  of  a  finite  numSer  of  independent  variables 
9it  9t,'"9»*  each  of  which  admits  of  continuous  variation  over  a 
certain  range,  so  that  if  x,  y,  s  be  the  Cartesian  oo-ocdinates  of  any 
one  particle,  we  have  for  example 

«-/(».  ft.-fr).   y-ftc,  !«&&•  .      .       (I) 

where  the  functions  /  differ  (of  course)  from  particle  to  particle. 
In  modem  language,  the  variables  91,  ^...^w  are  generamtd  co- 
ordinates serving  to  specify  the  confignraUon  of  the  system;  their 
derivatives  with  respect  to  the  time  are  denoted  bjroi,  ^,...^*,  and 
are  called  the  ^nenUited  components  of  edacity.  The  continuous 
sequence  of  configurations  assumed  by  the  system  in  any  actual  or 
imagined  motion  (subject  to  the  given  connexions)  is  called  the 


For  the  purposes  of  a  connected  outline  of  the  whole  subject  it 
is  convenient  to  deviate  lomewhat  from  the  historical  order  of 
fBijwihfrti  development,  and  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of 
nwirftia'*'  i^P**^^^  motion.  Whatever  the  actual  motion  of  the 
system  at  any  instant,  we  may  conceive  it  to  be  generated 
instantaneously  from  rest  by  the  application  of  proper  impulses. 
On  this  view  we  have,  if  x,  y,  s  be  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  any 
particle  SI, 

M±-X'.  fii#-Y'.  ml-Z',       .        .       (2) 

where  X',  Y',  Z'  are  the  components  of  the  impulse  on  m.  Now 
let  Ax,  fy,  4s  be  any  tnfinitesimial  variations  of  x,  y,  s  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  connexions  of  the  system,  and  let  us  form  the 
equation 

Zm(iCx-|-^+ifa)-2(X'«x-|-Y'iy-|-Z'as).    .       (3) 

where  the  ngn  Z  indicates  (as  throughout  this  article)  a  summation 
extending  over  all  the  particles  of  the  system.  To  transform  (3) 
into  an  equation  involving  the  variations  iqu  4^,...  of  the  generalised 
co-ordinates,  we  have 


andtiierefore 


ix-g-*gi-h2|-*ji+.«,  Ac.,  Ac,  ' 

XmiUx-k-^+Ot)  -  A,,tf,+Aatf,-f-...)«ff, 

+(AMtfi+Aw^f+...)«8f+..., 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


*-'-l(t)'+($)*+(S)*|. 


Aw-Zsi 


•A^ 


V 


If  we  form  the  expression  for  the  kinetic  eneigy  T  of  the  system, 
we  f****^ 

2T-Z«i(i«+|»-H^  -  Aotf,»-»-AM^-|....-|.2Aii<*+...     (8) 

The  ooeflScients  Aui  A«,...Ait,...  are  by  an  obvious  analogy  called 
the  coefficienU  of  inertia  of  the  system;  they  are  in  general  lunctioiM 
of  the  co-ordinates  gi,  ^... .    The  equation  (6)  may  now  be  written 

ZMCiix-|-#ly+Ms)  -§»8i+§»«»+-  •  (9) 

lltts  maybe  regarded  as  the  cardinal  formula  in  Lagrange's  nwthod. 
For  the  right-hand  side  of  (3)  we  may  write 

Z(X'«x+Y'^+Z'ls)-Q'i«ft+Q',lj»-h....   -       tio) 


Q',-Z(x'^+Y'g-|-Z'*).       .       .  (.,) 


The  quantities  Qi,  (^, ...  are  called  the  itneraiiud  eomponemis  ef 
impmse.  Companng  (9)  and  (ro),  we  have,  nnce  the  variations 
<gk,  A^,...  are  independent. 


2I-fv     *^-#v 


(13) 


(16) 


(17) 


These  are  the  genersl  eguations  of  impoUve  motion. 
It  is  now  usual  to  wnte 

^-g.      ....       (13) 

The  quantities  ^,  Pu-^  represent  the  effects  of  the  sevoal  oon- 
ponent  impulses  on  the  system,  and  are  therefore  called  the  fmrieJ- 
iMod  components  of  momentMm,    In  terms  of  them  we  have 

ZM(iix+|^-i-«ls)-^«9i-i-^i8i+ (14) 

Also,  since  T  is  n  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  velocities 

2T-^4+Pi4+-.     .     .       •      (IS) 

Tins  follows  indraendently  from  (xa),  assuming  the  special  variataoos 
Sxmtdt,  ftc,  and  therefore  t^i^iidt,  flfi"^.... . 

Again,  if  the  values  of  the  velocities  and  the  momenta 
in  any  other  motion  of  the  system  through  the  same  coa- 
figuretion  be  distinguished  by  accents,  we  nave  the  identity 

Pi^»+«'t+  -.  -^ii»+^iJH+ 

each  nde  being  equal  to  the  symmetrical  expreasioo 

Au4itf'i+AtiM't+...+Aa(rfitf',-»Yi*)+... 

The  theorem  (16)  leads  to  some  important  rec^wocal 
Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  the  momenta  Pt,  Pu»,.  all  vmnish  with 
the  exception  of  Pi,  and  simiiariy  that  the  momenta  p^u  P^U'-  all 
vanish  except  p'p.    We  have  then  Pi^t  *^iAb  or 

tfi:^-tf't:^i.  ....       (18) 

The  interoretation  b  amplest  when  the  ooKMdinates  gk«  fk  are 
both  of  the  same  kind,  e.g.  both  tines  or  both  angles.  We  may 
then  conveniently  put  Pi»p^%,  and  assert  that  the  vdocity  of  the 
first  type  due  to  an  impulse  of  Uie  second  type  is  eqial  to  the  velocity 
of  the  second  type  due  to  an  eoual  impulse  of  the  first  type.  As  an 
example,  suppose  we  have  a  chain  of  straight  links  his^^  each  to 
the  next,  extended  in  a  straight  line,  anofree  to  move.  A  blov 
at  right  angles  to  the  chain,  at  any  point  P,  win  produce  a  certain 
veloaty  at  any  other  point  Q;  the  theorem  asserts  that  an  equal 
velocity  will  be  produced  at  P  by  an  equal  blow  at  Q.  Again,  xa 
impulsive  couple  acting  on  any  link  A  will  produce  a  certain  angular 
velocity  in  any  other  link  B^  an  equal  couple  appUed  to  B  will 
produce  an  equal  angular  veloaty  in  A.  Abo  if  an  impulse  F  applied 
at  P  produce  an  angubr  vdodty  m  in  a  link  A,  a  couple  Fa  applied 
to  A  wUl  produce  a  linear  velocity  «s  at  P.  Historically,  we  may 
note  that  reciprocal  relations  in  dynamics  were  first  reoogniaed  by 
H.  L.  F.  Helmholtx  in  the  domain  of  acoustics;  their  use  has  beta 
greatly  extended  by  Lord  Rayleigh. 

The  equations  (13)  determine  the  momenta  ^,  ^...  m  finear 
functions  of  the  voocities  ^i,  ^... .   Solving  these,  we  can 

^t,  ^,...  as  linear  functions  of  Pi,  Pt "Die  resulting  m 

equations  give  us  the  velocities  produced  by  any  given 
system  of  impulses.    Further,  by  substitution  in  (8). 
we  can  express  the  kinetic  energy  as  a  hoi 
quadratic  function  of  the  momenta  ^,  ^.... . 
as  so  expressed^  will  be  denoted  by  T ;  thus 


kinetic  cneigy. 


2T  -  A'u^»+A'a^»-|-...-»-2A  „^^-J-... 


(19) 


where  A*ii,  A'a*  •••  A*»,...  are  certain  oodfidents  dependmg  on  (he 
configuration.  They  have  been  called  by  Maxwell  the  coeficiemts 
of  nudity  of  the  system.    When  the  form  (19)  b  given,  the  values 
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of  the  vdodtiet  in  tennt  of  the  nuMnenta  can  be  exprened  in  a  re- 
nnriable  form  due  to  Sir  W.  R.  Hamikoo.  The  formula  (15)  may 
be  wiitte9 

Ih* +!%*+.« -T+r,  .      .     (ao) 

where  T  ii  rappoird  expretnd  as  in  (8)  and  T  as  in  (19).  Hence 
if.  for  the  moment,  we  denote  by  I  a  vanatton  affecting  the  vdodtiet, 
and  therefore  the  momenta,  but  not  the  configuration,  we  have 

la  viftne  of  (13)  thia  reduces  to 

Since  t^,  1^...  may  be  taken  to  be  independent,  we  infer  that 


(33) 


In  the  vciy  reraarkaUe  exposition  of  the  matter  given  by  James 
Oerk  Maxwell  an  his  BUctricUy  and  Magntlum,  the  Hamiltonian 
expressions  (23)  for  the  velocities  in  terms  of  the  impulses  are 
obtained  directly  fram  first  principles,  and  the  formulae  (13)  are 
then  dedi|ced  by  an  inversion  of  the  above  aigument. 

An  important  modification  of  the  above  process  was  introduced 
by  E.  J.  Routh  and  Lord  Kelvin  and  P.  G.  Tait.  Instead  of  express- 
ing the  kinetic  eneigy  in  terms  of  the  velocities  alone, 
or  in  terms  of  the  momenta  ahmej  we  may  express  it  in 
terms  of  the  velocities  corresponding  to  some  of  the  co* 
ordinates,  say  91,  gi....^,  and  of  the  momenta  corre- 


These  equations,  when  written  out  in  full,  determine  t,  t'»  i't— 
as  linear  functions  of  tfi,  4i,..^,  «.  it',  «',....  We  now  consider 
the  function 

R-T-^-*'*'-iiV-.^.    .      .     (25) 

supposed  expressed,  by  means  of  the  above  relations  In  terms  of 
<hi  iif'  im,  ■,  ^t  «',....  Performing  the  operation  I  on  both  sides 
of  W)*  ve  have 

where,  for  brevity,  onlv  one  term  of  each  type  has  been  exhibited. 
^^, y^  terms  which  cancel  in  virtue  of  (34),  we  have 


!  the  variations  l{i,  1^...  ifm  <>.  9^t  *«'•..•  nay  be  taken  to  be 
independent,  we  have 

ar  dR   _  dT  dR  -  ^ 

'^■a5-«3i'  f^-JJ-W C»») 

•»d  <— S*  *'— It*  *'— I? (^) 

An  important  property  of  the  present  tniMformatioo  is  that, 
when  expirtsied  in  terms  of  the  new  variables,  the  kinetic  energy  is 
the  sum  of  two  homogeneous  quadratic  functions,  thus 

wnere  v  luvuives  cne  yeiutiues  qi,  qi,.. 

momenta  i^  s',  s*,       ' 

(as). 


(1*) 


ahme.    For  In  virtue 


dm  afene.  ami  K  the 
of  {29)  we  have,  from 


T-R-(4^+s^+.'f5+...)..      .      (31) 


and  It  is  evident  that  the  terms  id  R  which  are  bOincar  In  respect 
of  the  two  seu  of  variables  A,  ffb...  |^  and  c,  «', «',...  will  dis- 
appear from  the  ridit-hand  side. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  formula  (30)  eives  immediate  proof 
of  two  important  theorems  due  to  Bertrana  and  to  Lord  l&lvin 
reflectively.  Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  places  that 
the  system  Is  started  by  given  impulses  of  certain  tjrpes, 
but  la  otherwise  free.  J.  L.  F.  Bertmid's  theorem  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  kinetic  eneigy  is  fraslsr  than  if  by 
impulses  of  the  remaining  types  the  system  were  con- 
strained to  take  any  other  course.  We  may  suppose  the  00-onlinatcs 
to  be  so  chosen  that  the  constraint  is  expressed  by  the  vanishing 
of  the  vdodties  A,  if,^.  dL,  whilst  the  given  impulses  are  s,  ^,  c',.... 
Hence  the  eneiyty  m  the  actual  motion  is  greater  than  In  the 
eoostnined  motioa  by  the  amount  C 


Again,  suppose  that  the  system  is  started  with  prescribed  vekxity 
components  ^1,  ^....  im»  by  n*ans  of  proper  impulse*  of  the  corre- 
sponding types,  but  is  otherwise  free,  so  that  in  the  motion  aaually 
Enented  we  have  «-o,  «'-o,  «'-o,...  and  therefore  K*o.  The 
netic  eneigy  is  therefore  less  than  in  any  other  motion  coniistrnt 
with  the  prescribed  velodty<x>nditions  by  the  value  whkJi  K 
assumes  when  c,  ^,  c',...  represent  the  impulses  due  to  the 
oonstreints. 

Simple  illustrations  of  these  theorems  are  afforded  by  the  chain 
of  straight  links  already  employed.  Thus  if  a  point  of  the  chain 
be  hekf  fixed,  or  if  one  or  more  of  the  joints  be  made  rigid,  the 
enogy  generated  by  any  given  impulses  is  less  than  if  the  chain 
had  possessed  its  former  freedom. 

i.  CanHnnous  Molum  tf  a  SysUm, 

We  may  proceed  to  the  continuous  motion  of  a  system.  The 
equations  of  motion  of  any  particle  of  the  system  are  of  the  form 

Ml-X    "i#-Y.  mi-Z  (I) 

Now  let  x+ir,  y-f-lv,  s-f-H  be  the  co^wdinates  of  m  In  any 
arbitrary  motion  of  the  system  differing  infinitely  littfe , 
from  the  actual  motion,  and  let  us  form  the  equation 

Zai(4lx+My+iii)-Z(Xto-|-Y«y-(-ZlB)  .     .     (a) 

Lagrange's  Investigation  consists  in  the  transformation  of  (a)  into 
an  eouation  involving  the  independent  variations  1^,  «0|,...  »q^ 
It  IS  imporunt  to  notice  that  the  symbob  <  and  djdi  are  c 
muutive,  since 

Hence 


com- 


O) 


-Zai(itt-|.|4#-|.tfi) 
-jj(lHlft+Pilft+...)-«,  ...      (4) 

by  1 1  (14).    The  last  member  may  be  written 

A<li-HMtfi+Mh+Pkl^+^. 

97^    «T-      OTV,     at.. 

~«i;**"Jr*"a3?<»-5S**---   to) 

Hence,  omitting  the  terms  which  cancel  in  virtue  of  f  1  (13),  we 
find 

i-i(ite+f«|f +ils)  -  (p,  -JI)  jft.|.  (a  -|I)  a«i+....  (6) 
For  the  right-hand  aide  of  (a)  we  have 

Z(Xte+YHf+ae)  -Qilffi+Qilft+ (7) 

where  Or-*(xg+Yjg+lg).        .        ,        (8) 

The  qoantltiea  Qi,  Q^,...  are  called  the  fracroiiMi  emponenU  tf 
J9ru  acun^  on  the  system. 
Companng  (6)  and  (7)  we  find 

A-jj^-Qi.  /i-jj|;-Qb  -.     .     .     (9) 
or,  restoviaf  the  values  of  Pi,  p% 

These  are  Lagrange's  general  equatkms  of  motion.  Their  number 
is  of  course  eoual  to  that  of  the  co-ordinates  ft,  q^,.,  to  be  determined. 
Analyticalfy,  the  above  proof  is  that  given  by  Lagrange,  but 
the  terminology  employed  Is  of  much  more  recent  date,  having 
been  first  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  P.  G.  Tait;  it  has  greatly 
promoted  the  pbyshral  application  of  the  subject.    Another  proof  of 


Stands  in  closest  relation  to  the  subsequent«velopmenu  of  the 
subject.  The  chapter  of  Maxwell,  already  referred  to,  is  a  most 
instructive  commoitary  on  the  subject  from  the  physical  point  of 
view,  although  the  proof  there  attempted  of  the  equations  (10)  is 
fallacious. 

In  a  "  oonaervative  system  **  the  woric  which  wouM  have  to  be 
done  by  extraneous  forces  to  bring  the  ^system  from  rest  in  some 
sundard  configuration  to  rest  in  the  configuration  (fk,  ft,...  «•) 
is  independent  of  the  path,  and  may  therefore  be  rmuifed  as  a 
definite  function  of  91.  ft,...  «•.  Denoting  this  f  unctbn  (tiie  pokutial 
tatrgy)  by  V,  we  have.  If  there  be  no  extraneous  force  on  the  system. 


and  thcfcfqiv 


Z(Zte-f-YlyfZlB)--IV,  . 

A.-  *v    -.^  av 
**»     15;*  «»""j5—«  * 


(II) 
(w) 
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Hence  the  typical  Lagimnfe't  equatioii  may  be  now  written  in 
the  form 

•  (13) 


d  (irr\   ar     av 


(14) 


or.  again. 

It  has  been  pfopoaed  by  Helmbolta  to  give  the  name 
to  the  combination  V~T. 
Aa  shown  under  Michanics,  |  2a,  we  derive  from  (10) 

5-Qi*+Qift+ ...  .       .     (15) 

and  therefore  in  the  case  of  a  oonaervative  tyttem  free  fipm  ex- 
traneous force* 

^(T+V)-0  or  T+V -const.,       -:       .   (16) 

which  u  the  equation  of  energy.    For  examfdcs  of  the  application 
of  the  formula  (13)  aee  Mbchanics,  f  22. 


3.  Cotutrained  Systtms. 

It  has  so  far  been  assumed  that  the  ^metrical  relations,  if 

any,  which  exist  between  the  vanous  parts  of  the  s^em 

**       are  of  the  type  i  i  (i),  and  so  do  not  contain  I  expudtly. 

The  extension  of  Lsigrange's  equations  to  the  case  of 

"  varying  rdations  "  of  the  type 

x-/('i«i.  ffi.".ff.).  y-Ac,  S-&C.,      .         .  (i) 

was  made  by  J.  M.  L.  >^eille.    We  now  have 

«x-^j«gi+^«&+....&c..&c..       .        .      (3) 
so  that  the  expression  f  i  (8)  for  the  kinetic  energy  n  to  be  repbccd 

^   2T-«.+2«i^+2«ift+...+Ai,tf,«+Aa*»+...+Ai,rf,4i+...,  (4) 
where 


••'Zm 


Kdx  dac  , ay  ay  , as 


is) 


and  the  forms  of  Am  A*,  are  as  given  by  f  i  (7).  It  b  to  be  re- 
memboed  that  the  coefficients  o*,  «i,  «i.  ...An,  An,...  An...  will  in 
general  involve  f  explicitly  as  well  as  implidtly  through  the  co- 
ordinates qi,  9h-*  -    Again,. we  find 

a«(M«-l-^-Hte)  -  («i+Au4+Attft-l-...)«g. 

+(««+A«,*+Aiijl-*-...)dft-l-... 

■Pi*8i+P>*ffi+ W 

where  ^  is  defined  as  in  |  i  (13).  The  derivation  of  Lagrange's 
equations  then  follows  exactly  as  before.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  equation  fa  {i^)  does  not  as  a  rule  now  hold.  The  proof  in- 
volvea  the  assumption  that  T  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  the  velocities  tfi,  4f—  • 

It  has  been  pomtcd  out  by  R.  B.  Hayward  that  Vieille's  case  can 
be  brought  under  Lagrange's  by  introducing  a  new  co-ordinate  (x) 
in  place  of  /,  so  far  as  it  appears  explicitly  in  the  relations  (i).  We 
have  then 

2T-atft*+2(«itfi+tt,tf,-|-...)i-|-Airf,«-HAii*«-|-...-|-2Auii*+... .  (7) 

The  e(]uations  of  motion  will  be  as  in  f  3  (10),  with  the  additional 
equation 


ifdT    aT    Y 

2/d5~al^"** 


.      .      .     («) 

where  X  is  the  force  corresponding  to  the  co-ordinate  x*  We  may 
suppose  X  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  make  Jfo^  and  in  the  remaining 
equations  nothing  is  altered  if  we  write  I  for  x  before,  instead  01 
alter,  the  differentiations.  The  reason  why  the  equation  f  2  (13) 
no  longer  holds  is  that  we  should  require  to  add  a  term  X±  on  the 
right-hand  side:  this  represents  the  rate  at  which  work  is  being 
done  by  the  constraining  forces  required  to  keep  i  consunt. 

As  an  example,  let  x.  y,  s  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  relative 
to  axes  fixed  in  a  solid  which  is  free  to  route  about  the  axis  of  s. 
If  4  be  the  angular  co-ordinate  of  the  solid,  we  find  without  difiiculty 

2T-m(i"-»-i«-l.«»)-f2^(«#-j*)+|I+«(x"+3f^l^,.  (9) 

where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  aolid  The  equations  of 
motion,  via. 

ifaT  aT   v-    daT  ar   V    ^^  ^^ '-     ,,  . 
ai3i"-5?-^'   TtJi'dy'^*   2iar-3i"2'    ^'**> 

.«<!  ^  ^^"^    ?!-*  ril) 


•nd  ^|I+-i(«'+>^J*+«i(«»-J*)l-*.    .       .(13) 

If  we  suppose  •  adjusted  so  as  to  maintain  ^-o,  or  (again)  if  we 
suppose  the  moment  of  inertia  1  to  be  infinitely  great,  we  obtain 
the  familiar  equations  of  motion  relative  to  moving  ajna.  via. 

«(i-W-«Ar)-X.«(f+2«*-ii^)-Y.ai!-Z..  (14) 

where  tf  has  been  written  for  4^  These  are  the  eqoatiaoa  wlndh 
we  shouM  have  obtained  by  applying  Lagrange's  iruk  at  oooe  to 
the  formula 

2T-«(i«-|-|»+J0+2aMKx#->*)-»-nw^(x"+/).    .  (15) 

which  gives  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle  referred  to  axes  rotating 
with  the  consunt  angular  vekidty  «.    (See  MlcuAMica,  1 13.) 

More  generally,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  certain  poop  of 
co.ordinates  x.  x  #  ;cV..  whose  absolute  values  do  not  alcet  the 
expression  for  the  kinetic  enei]gy,  and  that  by  soiuble  focccs  of  the 
corresponding  types  the  vek)ctty-oomponenU  t,  t'f  <'*.'»  are  anain- 
tained  consUnt.  The  remaining  co-ordinates  beii«  denoted  by 
gif  9k."  ffM  we  may  write 

aT-»+T.+3(«,rf,-»-aA-»-...)t+a(«',4+«',*+...)*'+~-.  (16) 
where  S  ia  a  homogeneoua  quadiatic  function  of  the  velocities 


qoadr 

of  the  typeli  (8),  lAiilst  T*  is  a  homogeneoos  qoadratk 

t»  t'fjt'y  alone.    The  remaining  terms, 

which  are  bilinear  u  jeq)ect  of  the^  two  seU  of  vetocitiea,  are  in- 


A,  4i,...tf.  of  the  tvpe  f  I 
function  of  the  vdoatm 


dicated  more  fully.    The  formufaw  (to)  of  f  a  give  ■  equati 
the  type 

dfdm\   a» . ,_  .,. ..  .      aT, 


2S 


where 


-^+(^  «Wi+(^  »)*+.• -jjf-i^      (17) 


(18) 


(19) 


These  quantities  (r,  s)  are  subject  to  the  r^tkina 

(r.  *)--(«tr),  (r.  r)*o. 
The  remaining  dynamical  equations,  equal  in  number  to  the  co- 
ordinates Xi  x'l  x',"»  yield  expressions  for  the  foitss  which 
must  be  applied  in  order  to  maintain  the  vek)cities  jK  t*,  tV» 
consunt;  tney  need  not  be  written  down.  If  we  follow  the  nethod 
by  which  the  equation  of  energy  was  esuUished  in  f  a,  the  eqnatioos 
(17)  lend,  on  uking  account  of  the  rdations  (19),  to 

J(»-T,)-Qp<i+Qift+...+0.^.       .        (ao) 

or,  in  case  the  forces  (^  depend  only  on  the  oo-ocdinatcs  fu  ft,— fw 
and  are  conservative, 

9-l-V~T««coQst.      .  (ai) 

The  conditions  that  the  equations  (17)  should  be  aatiafied  by 
values  of  the  velocities  4i,  4»>-'4» 

are 

ft— s*. 


dg,* 


(») 


(>3) 


or  in  the  caae  of  conservative  foroea 

^(V-T.)-o.        . 

i^.  the  value  of  V.-T*  must  be  HaHamary. 

We  may  apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  system  _ 

relative   to  axes   routing   with   constant  angular  vdoaty 
is  defined  by  means  of  the  m  co-ordinates  a.  «h,..<fw> 
This  is  imporunt  on  account  of  iu  bearing  on  the  kinetic 
theory  of  the  tides.    Since  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates     ***' 
X,  jr.  s  of  any  particle  m  of  the  system  relative  to  the  moving  i 
are  functions  of  qt,  g%^.^t  of  the  form  1 1  (1),  we  hava,  by  (15) 

(34) 


M 


a»-2ai(i«-|-|»+J^,    aT.-- ^2Bi(x"+/). 


•r-Xml 


wnenoe 


(r,  f)-a«.XMi| 


S^- 


(as) 


(«6) 


The  conditions  of  rdative  equilibrium  are  given  by  (a^. 

It  win  be  noticed  that  this  expression  V-T*.  wQch  »  to  be 
sutionary,  differs  from  the  true  potential  energy  bj[  a  tern  which 
represenu  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  in  raatma  to  fictitious 
"  centrifugal  forces.*'  The  guestkm  01  subility  of  relative  equili- 
brium will  be  noticed  later  (f  6). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  remarlcafale  formula  (ao)  may  in 
the  present  case  be  obtained  directly  as  foUowa.  From  (13)  and 
(14)  we  find 


-5(«-T.)+-.Z(xY-yX). 


il) 
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TIds  muic  be  e^ual  to  the  rate  at  which  the  forcea  acting  on  the 
aystem  do  work,  vis.  to 

viiere  tho  fint  term  reprcaenta  the  work  done  in  virtue  of  the 
rotatno. 

We  have  atill  to  notice  the  modiScationa  which  Lagrange's 
equationa  undergo  when  the  co-oidinatea  a.  9iy9» 
are  not  all  independently  variable.  In  the  nrat  ixace, 
we  nutyr  suppoae  them  connected  by  ft  number  ai  ( <») 
of  relationa  of  the  type 

A(/,ffi,  91,  ...9.)-o,    B(/,fi,  ft,^.««)*o,    ftc.      (28) 
may  be  interpreted  as  introducing  partial  constraints  into 
a  previouslv  free  system.    The  variations  9qi,  iq»,,..lqm  in  thea- 
presaions  (0)  and  (7)  of  |  a  which  are  to  be  equated  are  no  longer 
independent,  but  are  subject  to  the  relationa 

Introducing  indeterminate  multipliers  X,  |i,...,  one  for  each  of  these 
equationa,  we  obtain  in  the  usual  manner  n  equations  of  the  type 

in  place  of  |  a  (10).  Theae  equationa.  together  with  (a8),  aerve 
to  determine  the  m  co-ordinates  gi,  gt,  ...g»and  the  m  multipliers 

When  I  does  not  occur  explicitly  in  the  relationa  (a8)  the  system 
n  said  to  be  kahnomic  The  term  connotes  the  existence  of  integral 
<aa  oppoaed  to  differential)  relationa  between  the  co-ordinates, 
independent  of  the  time. 

Again,  it  may  happen  that  although  there  are  no  prescribed 
relations  between  the  co^wdinatea  gi,  gh,..^*.  yet  from  the  at- 
cumstances  of  the  problem  certain  geometrical  conditiona  are  im- 
poaed  on  their  sonalMfu,  thua 

Ailgi+A,Ift+... -o.    Bi<9i+BflBgi+ ... -o.    &c.       (31) 

where  the  ooeflSdeala  are  f unctiona  of  gi,  gn,  ...g*  and  (possibly)  of  $. 
It  is  aaaumed  that  these  equationa  are  not  int^rable  aa  regaids  the 
variablea  a,  gfe,...gM;  otherwiae.  we  fall  back  on  the  previoua  con* 
ditiooa.  Gisea  of  the  present  type  arise,  for  instance,  in  ordinary 
dynamica  wheii  we  have  a  solid  rolling  on  a  (fixed  or  moving)  surface. 
Tae  six  oo-ordinatea  which  serve  to  specify  the  position  ol  the  solid 
•t  an^r  instant  are  not  subject  to  any  necessary  relation,  but  the 
oondstioaa  to  be  satisfied  at  the  point  of  contact  impose  three  oon> 
ditiona  of  the  form  (31).  The  general  equations  of  motion  are 
obtained,  aa  before,  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  multiplaera, 
thua 

The  co-ordinatca  gi.  g>....g*,  and  the  indeterminate  multiplicra 
X,  II*. . . .  are  detenninca  bv  these  equations  and  by  the  velocity- 
conditions  corresponding  to  (3 1 ).  When  /  does  not  appear  explicitly 
in  the  coeffidenu.  these  velocity-conditions  take  the  forms 

AiA+AiA+...-o,    Bi4i+BtA+...-o,    Ac.        (33) 
Syatema  of  this  kind,  where  the  relations  (31)  are  not  integrable,  are 

4.  HamiUoniam  B^mUhnt  rf  Motion. 

In  the  Hamiltonian  form  of  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  000- 
aervatjve  system  with  unvarying  relations,  the  kinetic  energy  is 
supposed  expressed  in  terms  of  the  momettia  Pt,  ^....and  the  oo* 


ordtnates  gi,  gi, ... .  aa  in  I  i  (19).   Since  the  symbol  <  now  denotes 

tding  to  the  co-ordinates  as  well 
we  most  add  to  the  last  member  of  i  1  (ai)  terms  of  the  types 


a  variation  extendint 


co-ofdinatcs  as  well  as  to  the  momenta. 


f'«»+^»+ 


(I) 


Since  the  variations  1^,  1^. ...  <gi.  <gi, ...  may  be  taken  to  be  inde- 
pendent, we  infer  the  equationa  f  i  (23)  as  before,  together  with 


H 


«T_  «r  «T     ar* 

the  Lagraagian  equationa  f  a  (14)  transform  into 
^■"4i^+^^'  ^--^<T'.»-V) 


(a) 


(3) 


If  wt  write 

H-r-i-V (4) 

ao  that  H  denotea  the  folaf  enorgy  of  the  system,  supposed  expressed 
in  terns  of  the  new  variables,  we  get 

If  to  these  we  joSn-the  equatknia 

^"et*  ^*3S*  '**•  •     •     •    (6) 


w 


which  follow  at  onoe  from  1 1  (33],  since  V  does  not  involve^,  p^ .... 
we  obtain  a  complete  system  of  differential  equationa  ifiko  Jirtt 
ardtr  for  the  determination  of  the  motion. 

The  equation  of  energy  u  voified  immediately  by  (5)  ami  (6), 
siooe  these  make 

The  Hamiltonian  transformation  la  extended  to  the  caae  of 
varying  relationa  as  foUowa^    Instead  of  (4)  we  write 

H-pi4-l-^-l-...-T-i-V,      ...      (8) 

and  imagine  H  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  momenta  A.  Pt, .... 
the  co-ordinates  gi.  gi. ....  and  tlie  time.  The  internal  forces  of 
the  system  are*  assumed  to  be  conservative,  with  the  potential 
energy  V.    Performing  the  variation  I  on  both  skies,  we  find 


lH-4»^,+...-^-|-^-»- .... 


(9) 


terms  which  cancel  in  vutue  of  the  definition  of  ^.  Pu..,  bdi^ 
omitted.  Since  8^.  <Pi. ....  <gi,  Bfi, ...  ionay  be  taken  to  be  inde- 
pendent, we  infer 


and 


It  foUowa  from  (11)  that 

>*""5gJ"' ^■~55;» •    t") 

The  equationa  (10)  and  (12)  have  the  same  form  as  above,  but  H 
ia  no  kmger  equal  to  the  energy  of  the  system. 

5.  Cydie  System}. 

A  eydie  or  gynslaiic  system  is  charactenad  by  the  followiiur 
properties.  In  the  first  place,  the  kinetic  energy  is  not  affected  if 
we  aher  the  absolute  valuea  of  certain  of  the  ooHxdinatea,  which 
we  will  denote  by  x,  X/  x', •.., provided  the  remaining  oo-ordinatea 
gi*  9k%.:9m  and  the  vclocitiea,  including  of  course  the  vdocities 
%»  X*  3l  f'tare  unaltered.  Secondly,  there  are  no  focoea  acting 
on  the  system  of  the  types  x,  x'lX',  •••  •  This  case  arises,  for  example, 
when  the  system  includes  gyrostats  which  are  free  to  rotate  about 
their  axes,  the  ooordinatea  x>  x';  x',***  then  being  the  angular  00- 
ordinatea  of  the  gyrostata  relatively  to  their  frames.  Again,  in 
theoretical  hydrodjrnamics  we  have  the  problefn  of  moving  solids 
in  a  frictionlns  liquid ;  the  ignored  co-ordinates  x,  x',  x'« — then  refer 
to  the  fluid,  and  are  infinite  in  number.  The  same  question  presents 
itself  in  various  physical  speculations  where  certain  phenomena  are 
ascribed  to  the  existence  ofialtni  motions  in  the  ultimate  constituents 
of  matter.  The  general  theory  of  such  systems  haa  been  treated  by 
£.1.  Routh,  Lord  Keivin.  and  H.  L.  F.  Helmholtx. 

If  we  suppose  the  kinetic  energy  T  to  be  ezpreased,  ia  in 
Lagrange's  method,  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinatea  and  jB^att'a 
the  veiocitiea,  the  ec^uations  of  motion  corresponding 
to  X.  x'f  x',—  reduce,  in  virtue  of  the  above  hypotheses, 
to  the  forms 


«T 

25r 


d  8T 

ar 


0, 


-«'. 


d  ar 
JtW 


-0, 


8T 


tt 


(I) 


.   (a) 


where  c.  i'.  «', ...  are  the  omstant  momenta  corresponding  to  the 

cyclic  GOKirdinatea  x*  x',  x' These  equations  are  linear  in 

it  i\  Jc'....;  solving  them  with  respect  to  these  quantitiea  and 
substituting  in  the  remaining  Lagrangian  equationa.  we  obtain 
m  differential  equations  to  determine  the  remaining  co-ordinates 
9ii  9k  •••  9m-  The  objea  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  ascertain 
the  general  form  of  the  resulting  eouationa.  The  retained  oo- 
ordinatea  gi,  A,...fr  may  be  called  (for  distinction)  the  pdpMo 
co-ordinates  01  the  system;  in  manv  practical  qucatlona  they  are 
the  only  co-ordinatea  directly  in  eviaenoe. 

If.  aa  ia  i  I  (25).  we  write 

R-T-.*-.'*'-.''*"-...,      .     .  (3) 

and  imagine  R  to  be  expresaed  by  means  of  (a)  aa  a  quadratic  function 
of  ^,  ^  ...  im,  K,  «'.  <'t ...  witn  ooeffidenta  which  are  in  general 
functiona  of  the  co-ordinates  gi.  ^  ...  g^.  then,  performing  the 
operation  I  on  both  sides,  we  find 


+£•*+• +ls*«»+"-""**"'***"- 


(4) 
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tfBu  whlcb  oacd  hyM.wttad 

WrVx-    ffi"*S «> 

JT   *R      «    *R  ,„ 

iS-S-  as-JS'-'     -     ■     -w 

.       *R    ^      »R    -,      »R  ft- 

i.|>{ia},«li.n 
riaR   *R    „    diR   iR    -  ,„ 

BTB  RAirth'a  totea  ct  the  nodficd  L«cniifUB  Eqimtiocv. 
ilcnl  l«u  WSB  abolBed  ludepRidntJ]'  by  HeIiiiIioIu  at  ■ 

:  (luctaM  R  li  nude  up  at  thm  pua,  thiu 

R-Rm+Rij-I-Ru  ■       ■       ■       -W 
Ru  i>  >  boawtHWHa  quidntic  functioa  of  ^,  fh.^.^i  Ru  li 
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EglintloB  ba  fir  u  ^i  k  dtfisHl  by  fi,  fi„  t.),jlta  pafatiMt 
uy  cvotuuoBi,  the  IfBcnd  OMirdEaatci  j^  x*  x',—  «fll  not  ia 


III)- 


"■■"■■"   the  monKiiu  •,  ■',  ■*._     Heme  tna  (3)  " 

-Rh-Ru- (10 

It.  u  In  1 1  (jo),  we  write  tliii  io  the  lona 

T-B+K.        .       .       .        .  (>i 
thea  C3)  buJ  bi  written 

R-«-K+A(,+ftj,+_    .       .       .  (I. 
wlieii  A.  tk.-.  *R  lineu'  functluii  cl  t.^,  i*._h  ■■T 

.«,-«+.V+.'-^-,     .        .       .  (ij 

ordiutn  (1,  (h...  a..     Evid«t1yA<l<iiote>  chit  pin  of  the  ibod 

taiB-aiaipi»Bit«Ri*l.  which  ii  due  IS  the  cydicBotknl.    Nam 

g-s-g^«»+^+ 


Heace.  HbnlnRiiiE  in  (B),  i 


!  obtain  tb*  lypkil  equitkiii  ol  matiiii 
■ft.    (iq 


<'-"-||-g '■« 

Thii  fonn  ii  doe  to  Uvd  Kdvin.  Wh«i  a.  ji,...  t-  hive  beea 
detenmned,  u  functioni  ol  tlw  time,  the  vejoatin  compoadiiif 
to  the  cydic  co-ordiiHman  be  (ouBd,  if  nquind.  Inoi  the  iditioai 
(7).  wUck  iny  be  writtn 


,    «K 


.(ID 


'"3? -•'*-'**-■ 

Ac,  Ac 
It  !•  to  b(  pttticuUHy  ooliocd  thit 

(r,r)-o.    (r.j)--{..r),  .  .     (19) 

Hem,  If  in  [16)  we  ™t  r- 1. 1. 3,.,.  m.  ind  multiply  by  fi.  h-  h 
mpcctivdy.  and  idd,  «e  find 


or.  In  the  < 

which  ii  the . 


^+K)-Q*+QA+-., 


vKiveww 


B+V+K-toaW^.       .       .       . 

~fi^  cqiutioD  {16)  TKludci  I  3   (it)  u  •  Urllcnillf  a 
riimirutM  CD-Ofdinatc  being  Ihe  inguUr  OMKdiiute  ol  1  i 

In  the  puticulir  cue  when  the  cydic  monicnt*  •,  •'.  • 


The  form  [•  the  ume  u  in  |  1,  ind  the  » 
rvEUdi  Ibe  OMjrdiiulet  qi,  fi...,  ^,  exictl' 
there  contenplited.  Tboe  ro-ordiiulcn  t 
fix  Ihe  poHtion  of  every  pulick  ol  Ihe  »yi 


Lwufe'i  eqiatisB*  1 1  (10)  ■■  Rvene  the  ilpaf  Ihe  til 

jt  A  the  equithm  ue  umltcnd.    The  mieliia  ta  ibml 

nveoible!  that  li  to  iiy,  if  u  Ihe  eyeicB  li  pi 
_a .„, ^.^.    .      ^^bTenrei^ 


Tbeee  mv  rf  toora  besbtiiiKd  IndcpendcDtly.  Tbmff the  •^■(b 
fvidcd  from  (anmrcnt)  reel  in  the  coefigimtioo  (fi.  ^_  ^) 
re«  inlbj  OMfigiiintipo  j(,+»},.  «i+I|fc_.«,-HfJ,  the  wort 


!>  muBt  be  cquil  In 


which  !■  eqidvilent  to  (Jj).    The  o 
the  equilibrium  ti  a  tyiir -"-"■ — 

in  iti  aCdi 


-*K. 


...    b  impomnt  I 

■bowing;  bow  eneify  wU^  k  appi 

■  of  the  fonnulH  (IS)',  which  bdw  i 


i)ud(>s],w<hiid 

>  that  the  ronaulae  ()J)  becoaie 

a— S:.  a— ^.-. .    .    .(« 

At[mpleeximplelafunildiedbythetap[Mlcul(ict,|t>).   Tto 

7T.-hdiM^+Cl.i+*taHV.  .    (IV) 
wc  miy  verify  ihii  IT^-  ^K/M  ia  a 

■  CIO) 


the  acyclic  type  1  wii 
,  however,  now  ab 
For  eumple.  if  wil 
B  it!  initial  coi'  |  afi 
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oonvolutioiit.  Eadi  of  tbew  tpiraJt  has,  uuJyticatty,  the  dcde  m 
iti  limiting  form,  although  the  motion  in  tht  drcle  it  mott  natunlly 
dcicribcd  as  unstable. 

A  spedal  fonn  of  the  problem,  of  great  interest,  presents  itself  in 
the  steady  motion  of  a  gyrostatic  sy^em,  when  the  non-eliminated 


00-ordinates  91,  91, ...  9m  All  vanish  (see  I  5).  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Routh,  Loid  Kelvin  and  Tait,  and  Poincart.  These 
writers  treat  the  question,  by  an  extension  of  Lagrange's  method, 
as  a  problem  of  small  oscillations.  Whether  we  adopt  the  notion 
of  stability  which  this  impites.  or  take  up  the  position  of  Klein  and 
Sommerfeld,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showinjt  that  stability  is  ensured 
if  V+K  be  a  minimum  as  re^rds  variations  of  a,  ^,...  g*.  The 
proof  b  the  same  as  that  of  Dinchlet  for  the  case  oTstatical  stability. 
We  can  illustrate  this  condition  from  the  case  of  the  top,  where, 
in  our  previous  notation, 

V+K-M^Acos^+i^J^V^.     ..      .      (I) 

To  examine  whether  the  steady  motion  with  the  centre  of  sravity 
veitically  above  the  pivot  is  stable,  we  must  put  /<''•  We  then 
find  witlKMit  difficulty  that  V+K  is  a  minimum  provided  i>'^4AMgJli. 
The  method  of  small  oscillations  gave  us  the  condition  i>*>4AMfJk, 
and  indicated  insubility  in  the  cases  i^^AAMgh. .  The  present 
criterion  can  also  be  applied  to  show  that  the  steady  precessional 
motions  in  which  the  axis  has  a  constant  inclination  to  the  vertical 
are  stable. 

The  Question  remains,  as  before,  whether  it  is  tssenUal  for  stability 
that  V-f  K  should  be  a  minimum.  It  appears  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  theory  of  small  oscillations  it  is  not  essential,  and 
that  there  may  even  be  stability  when  V+K  is  a  maximum.  The 
precise  conditions,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  character, 
nave  been  formulated  by  Routh.  An  important  dbtinction  has, 
however,  been  established  by  Thomson  and  Tait,  and  bjy  Poincar^, 
between  what  we  may  call  ordinary  or  Umporary  stability  (which 
is  stability  in  the  above  lenae)  and  permanent  or  seeiJar  stability, 
which  means  stability  when  regard  is  had  to  possible  dissipative 
forces  called  into  play  whenever  the  co-ordinates  fi,  ^..  ^«  vary. 
Since  the  total  energy  of  the  system  at  any  instant  u  given  (m 
the  notation  of  |  5)  oy  an  expression  of  the  form  S+V+K,  where 
M  cannot  be  negative,  the  araument  of  Thomson  and  Tait,  given 
under  Mbcbanics,  |  23,  for  the  statical  question,  shows  that  it  is  a 
necessary  as  well  as  a  sufficient  condition  for  secular  stability  that 
V+K  snould  be  a  minimum.  When  a  system  u  "  ordinarily  " 
suble.  but  "  secularly  "  unstable,  the  operation  of  the  factional 
forces  is  to  induce  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  free 
vibrations  which  are  called  into  play  by  accidental  disturbances. 

There  is  a  similar  theory  in  relation  to  the  constrained  systems 
considered  in  |  3  above.  The  equation  (21)  there  given  letds  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  secular  stability^  of  any  type  of  motion  in 
which  the  velocities  ^1,  ^, ...  tf«  are  sero  it  u  necessary  and  sufficient 
that  the  function  V~T«  should  be  a  minimum. 

The  simplest  possible  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  particle  at 
the  lowest  point  of  a  smooth  spherical  bowl  which  rotates  with 
constant  aag^oUr  velocity  (w)  about  the  vertical  diameter.  This 
position  obviously  possesses  *'  ordinary  "  subility.  If  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  bowl,  and  $  denote  angular  distance  from  the  lowest 
point,  we  have 

V-Tt-iifca(i-coe«)-|iiK/a*sin'«:  (a) 

this  b  a  minimum  (or  9»o  onlv  so  long  as  i^<tfa,^  For  neater 
values  of  m  the  only  position  of  "  permanent  "  stability  is  that  in 
which  the  particle  rotates  with  the  bowl  at  an  angular  dbtance 
cor^Ct /«%)  from  the  lowest  point.  To  examine  the  motion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lowest  point,  when  frictional  forces  are  taken 
into  account,  we  may  uke  fixed  ones,  in  a  horisontal  plane,  through 
the  lowest  point,  fuming  that  the  friaion  varies  as  the  relative 
velocity,  we  have 

«--^X-JKi+«y),    )  ,  . 

where  f^  "gla.    These  combine  into 

i+Ai+(pM*«)s-o.       ...  (4) 
where  s-*+iy,  «•  V-i.    Assuming  s-C«*»,  ««  find 

X--J*(iipWp)*i>.  .       .  (5) 

if  the  square  of  A  be  neglected.    The  complete  solution  b  then 

x+«y-C,r^,V»«+CK-'i'«-*' (6) 

where  A-i*(i-W^),    A-JA(i+W^).     .     .  (7) 

Thb  represents  two  superposed  circular  vibrations,  in  opposite 
directions,  of  period  29 f^.  If  m<p,  the  amplitude  of  each  01  tlwse 
diminishes  asymptotically  to  zero,  and  the  position  X">o,  y«o  is 
permanently  stable.  But  jf  w>^  the  amplitude  of  that  circular 
vibration  which  agrees  in  sense  with  the  rotation  m  will  continually 
increase,  and  the  particle  will  work  its  way  in  an  ever-widening 
spiral  path  towards  the  eccentric  position  cif  secular  subility.  If 
tne  bowl  be  not  spherical  but  ellipsoidal,  the  vertical  dbmeter  being 
a  principal  axis,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  lowest  position  i» 
permanently  stable  only  so  long  as  the  period  of  the  rotation  b 


longer  than  that  of  the  slower  of  the  two  oormal  modes  In  the 
absence  of  roiatioo  (see  Mbcbanics,  f  13). 


7.  PrindpU  iff  Lta$t  Action, 

The  preceding  theories  give  us  statements  appUcaUe  to  the  system 
at  any  one  instant  of  its  motion.  We  now  come  to  a  senes  of 
theorems  relating  to  the  whole  motion  of  the  system 
between  any  two  configurations  through  which  it  passes, 
via.  we  oomider  the  actual  motion  and  compare  it  with 
other  imaginable  motions,  differing  infinitely  little  from  it,  between 
the  same  two  configurationa.  We  use  the  symbol  i  to  denote  the 
transition  from  the  actual  to  any  one  of  the  hypothetical  motions. 

The  best-known  theorem  of  thb  class  b  that  of  L$aU  Actiamt 
originated  by  P.  L.  M.  de  Maupertub,  but  first  put  in  a  definite  form 
by  Lagrsnge.  The  "  action  of  a  single  particle  in  passing  from 
one  position  to  another  b  the  spaoe-inteml  of  the  momentum,  or 
the  time-integral  of  the  mi  mm.  The  action  of  a  dynamical  system 
is  the  sum  of.the  actions  of  its  constituent  particles,  and  baocordingly 
given  by  the  formula 


K^z(m9di^zCm^di'^2CTdL    .    ^ 


(I) 


The  theorem  referred  to  asserts  that  the  free  motion  of  a  conserva- 
tive system  between  any  two  given  configurations  b  characterised 
by  the  property 

IA«o, (a) 

provided  the  total  energy  have  the  same  constant  value  in  the 
varied  motion  as  in  the  actual  motion. 

If  <,  C  be  the  times  of  passing  through  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations respectively,  we  have 


4A-»^2M(i«+^+«»)A 

-  2  f "«Tift+aT'«l'.-  aT«, .     . 


(3) 


since  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  integral  must  both  be  regarded 
as  variable.    Thb  may  be  written 

4A-j^'rrA+J["z«(i«i+>l>+itt)A+aTV-aTJI 

-  jr"rrA+  [n«  (*«x+^+iis )]  |' 

-  r"zM(J»x+^+&te)dl+ar«C-2TM.    .     .    (4) 


Now.  by  d'Alembert's  principle, 

ZfN(»x+yiy +sat)  m  -  «v, 

and  by  hypothesis  we  have 

»(T+V)-o. 
The  formula  therefore  reduces  to 


«A-  riiii(«x+^+ite)l]'+aT'«'-aTJI. 


(S) 
(6) 


(7) 


Since  the  terminal  configurations  are  unaltered,  we  must  have  at 
the  bwer  limit 

ix+iM-o.    ly+yU-o.    te+iU-o.    .       .    (8) 

with  similar  relations  at  the  upper  limit.    These  reduce  (7)  to  the 
form  (a). 

The  equation  (a),  it  b  to  be  noticed,  merely  expresses  that  the 
variation  of  A  vanishes  to  lAs  fir$t  ordtr;  the  phrase  staHomary 
acUoH  has  therefore  been  suggested  as  indkating  more  accurately 
what  has  been  proved.  The  action  in  the  free  path  between  two 
given  conjurations  is  in  fact  not  invariably  a  minimum,  and  even 
when  a  minimum  it  need  not  be  the  /soil  toisibU  subject  to  the 
given  conditions.  Simple  illustrations  are  lurnished  by  the  case 
of  a  single  particle.  A  particle  moving  on  a  smooth  surface,  and 
free  from  extraneous  force,  will  have  its  velocity  constant;  nence 
the  theorem  in  thb  case  resolves  itself  into 


ifdtmO, . 


(9) 


I.S.  the  path  must  be  a  geodesic  line.  Now  a  geodesic  b  not  neces- 
sarily the  skorUsi  path  between  two  given  poinu  on  it;  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  sphere  a  great-circle  arc  ceases  to  be  the  shortest 
patn  between  its  extremities  when  it  exceeds  180*.  More  gener- 
ally, taking  any  surface,  let  a  point  P,  starting  from  O,  move  along 
a  geodesic;  thb  geodesic  will  m  a  minimum  path  from  O  to  P  until 
P  passes  through  a  point  O'  (if  such  exist),  whkJi  b  the  intersection 
with  a  consecutive  geodesic  through  O.  After  this  point  the  mini- 
mum property  ceases.  On  an  anticlastic  surface  two  geodesies 
cannot  intersect  more  than  once,  and  each  geodesic  b  therefore  a 
minimum  path  between  any  two  of  its  points.  These  illustrations 
are  due  to  K.  G.  I.  Jacofaii,  who  has  also  formubted  the  general 
criterion,  applicable  to  all  dynamical  systems,  as  f<riIows: — Let 
O  and  P  denote  any  two  configurations  on  a  natural  path  of  the 
system.  If  this  be  the  sole  free  path  from  O  to  P  with  the  prescribed 
amount  of  energy,  the  action  from  O  to  P  b  a  mininura.    But  if 
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there  be  ■everal  distinct  paths,  let  P  vary  from  ooinddenoe  with  O 
along  the  first-named  path;  the  action  will  then  cease  to  be  a 
mimmum  when  a  configuration  O'  u  reached  such  that  two  oC  the 
possible  paths  from  O  to  O'  coincide.  For  instance,  if  O  and  P  be 
positions  on  the  parabolic  path  of  a  projectile  under  navity,  there 
will  be  a  second  path  (vrich  the  same  energy  and  thereiore  the  same 
velocity  of  projection  from  O),  these  two  paths  coinciding  when 
P  b  at  the  other  extremity  (O',  say)  of  the  local  chord  through  O. 
The  action  from  O  to  P  will  therefore  be  a  minimum  for  atlpoaitions 
of  P  short  of  O'.  Two  omfi^rations  such  as  O  and  &  in  the 
seneral  sutcment  are  called  conjugate  kinttkfpci.  Cf .  Variations, 
Calculus  op. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  the  connexion  of  the  principle  of 
stationary  action  with  a  well-known  theorem  of  optics  may  be 
noticed.  For  the  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  conservative  field  of 
force  the  principle  takes  the  form 


ij^vdsmO. 


•       •       «       .  (10) 

On  the  corpuscular  theory  of  l^ht  v  is  proportional  to  the  refractive 
index  m  of  the  medium,  whence 


iJ|Mff-0.    .     . 


.(n) 


In  the  formula  (3)  the  energy  in  the  hypothetical  motion  is  pre- 
scribed, whilst  the  time  of  transit  from  the  initial  to  the  final  con- 
figuration  is  variable.  In  another  and  generally  more 
to^Sta"  co**vcnient  theorem,  due  to  Hamilton,  the  time  oftranait 
—  f""'  is  prescribed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual  motion,  whilst 
**"•  the  energy  may  be  different  1    ' 


constant.    Under  these  conditions  we  have 


and  need  not  (indeed)  be 


«/|'(T-V)««-0.  . 


(") 


where  I,  f  are  the  prescribed  times  of  passins  through  the  given 
initial  and  final  configurations.  The  proof  of  (12)  is  simple;  we 
have 

lJ|'(T-V)i<  -  JJ'(n— *V)«fl  'f^ilMiiii-^-M+m)  -  JV]dl 
-[lm(±te-l-^y+ili)]|' 

-J|'l»ii(«x-l-j«y-l-tts)-l.«Vlitt.  »       ,   (13) 

The  integrated  terms  vanish  at  both  limits,  since  by  hypothesis 
the  configurations  at  these  instants  are  fixed;  and  the  terms  under 
the  integral  sign  vanish  by  d'Alembert's  principle. 

The  tact  tlut  in  (12)  the  variation  does  not  affect  the  time  of 
transit  renders  the  formula  easy  of  application  in  any  system  of 
co-ordinates.    Thus,  to  deduce  Lagrange's  equations,  we  have 

The  integrated  terms  vanish  at  both  limits;  and  in  order  that  the 
remainder  of  the  right-hand  member  may  vanish  it  is  necessary 
that  the  coefficients  of  ^1,  <9k,...  under  the  integral  sign  should 
vanish  for  all  values  of  /,  since  the  variations  in  question  are  inde- 
pendent, and  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  vanishing  at  the 
limits  of  integration.  We  are  thus  led  to  Lagrange's  equation  of 
motion  for  a  conservative  system.  It  appears  that  the  formula 
(12)  is  a  convenient  as  well  as  a  compact  embodiment  of  the  whole 
of  ordinary  dynamics. 
Tlie  modincatton  of  the  Hamiltonian  principle  appropriate  to 
.  the  case  of  cvclic  systems  has  been  given  by  J.  Larmor. 
gijjjj*   If  we  write,  as  in  i  i  (25), 

v'steM  R-T-ici:-«'*'-«V- (15) 

we  shall  have 

lJ|'(R-V)<tl-.0,  *       .       .       .  (16) 

provided  that  the  variation  does  not  affect  the  cyclic  momenta 
c,  «',  «',..'.,  and  that  the  configurations  at  times  I  and  f  are  un- 
altered, so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  palpable  co-ordinates 
9i,  Ok,— 9«*  The  initial  and  final  values  of  the  ignored  co-ocdinates 
WW  in  general  be  affected. 
To  prove  (16)  we  have,  on.the  above  understandings, 

I J|'(R  -V)*  -/['(«T  -  ««*  - .  .-«V)<t< 


where  terms  hav«  beea  cancelied  in  viitue  of  |  5  (a).    The  last 
member  of  (17)  repfcacnts  a  variation  of  the  intf^ral 


J|'(T-V)A 


on  the  supposition  that  dX  >o,  IX'  >o,  IX' ■'O,...  throisglHMit.  whilst 
iQu  <9ft.  te>  vanish  at  times  <  and  f ;  i^e.  it  u  a  variaiioo  in  which 
the  initial  and  final  configurations  are  absolutely  unattered.  It 
therefore  vanities  aa  a  consequence  of  the  Hamutooiaa  principle 
in  its  original  form. 

Larmor  has  also  given  the  correspondii^  form  of  the  principle 
of  least  action.    He  shows  that  if  we  write 

A-C(2T-«*-«V-«V-".yA.     •       .(««). 

then 

IA-0,  ......  (19) 

provided  the  varied  motion  takes  place  with  the  same  cooatant 
value  of  the  energy,  and  with  the  same  constant  cydtc  momenta, 
between  the  same  two  oinfigurations,  these  being  regarded  as 
defined  by  the  palpable  co-ordinates  alone. 

ft  8.  HamilUm's  Ptindpal  and  Charadmstk  FuuctUus. 

In  the  investigations  next  to  be  described  a  osore  extended 
meaning  is  given  to  the  symbol  I.    We  will,  in  the  first 
i  nstance,  denote  by  it  an  infinitesimal  variation  of  the  moat     nii»d 
general  kind,  affecting  not  merely  the  values  of  the  00-     AhbiIbb. 
ordinates  at  any  instant,  but  also  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations and  the  times  of  passing  through  theoL    If  we  put 

S-J|'CT-V)4tt (1) 

we  have,  then, 

«S-(T'-V')«'-(T-V)«+J|'(n'-IV)il 

-(T'-V')«'-(T-V)«+[rm^»r+i«y-Hls)]|'  .  (a) 

Let  us  now  denote  by  x'-l-ix',  /+!/,  s'+ls',  the  final  co-ordinates 
(i.e.  at  time  I'-f «')  01  a  particle  m.  In  the  terms  in  (2)  wludi  relate 
to  the  ugper  limit  we  must  therefore  write  W^dtrtf,  ^^gV, 

With  a  similar  modification  at  the  ' 


Is'-l'tt'  for  Ix,  ly.  Is. 
limit,  we  obtain 

IS  — Hlr+Zm(i'lx'-|-#'l/+i'lO 

-Zm(iix-l-Afy*fUs),    .        k       .  <3} 

where  H(«T-(-V)  is  the  consunt  value  of  the  energy  in  the  free 
motion  of  the  system,  and  r(>l'~l)  b  the  time  of  transit.  In 
generalised  co-ordinates  this  takes  the  form 

IS  -  "Hir+p'^i-^p'ti^t-^.^ 

— ^ilffi— ^Iji-....     «       .        .  (4) 

Now  if  we  select  any  two  arbitrary  configurations  aa  initial  and 
final,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  in  general  (b)f  suitable  initial  vdtocitics 
or  impulses)  start  the  system  so  that  it  will  of  itself  pass  from  the 
first  to  the  second  in  any  prescribed  time  r.  On  this  view  of  the 
matter,  S  will  be  a  function  of  the  initial  and  final  co-ocdinatcs 
(91.  9t.—  and  ^i,  f't....)  and  the  time  r,  aa  independent  varbbka. 
And  we  obtain  at  once  from  (4) 

A'  -!§. 
JS  .        3S 


CS) 


and 


H-Jf- 


(Q 


S  is  .called  by  Hamilton  the  principal  fuM€twin  if  its  genersl  fora 
for  any  system  can  be  found,  the  preceding  equations  safl&oe  to 
determine  the  motion  resulting  from  any  given  conditions.  If  wt 
substitute  the  values  of  Pi,  ^,...  and  H  from  (5)  and  (6)  in  the  ex<v 
pression  for  the  kinetic  eneigy  in  the  form  T*  (see  1 1),  the  equatioB 

•p-hV-H (7) 

becomes  a  partial  differential  equation  to  be  satbfied  l^  S.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Jacobi  that  the  dynamical  problem  resolves  itself 
into  obtaining  a  "  complete  "  solution  of  thb  equation,  involving 
M-j-i  arbitrary  constants.  Thb  aspect  of  the  subject,  aa  a  proUem 
in  partbl  diflerentbl  equations,  has  received  great  attention  at  the 
hands  of  mathematicians,  but  must  be  passed  over  here. 
There  b  a  similar  theory  for  the  function 

A-2jTi<-S+Hr 

It  follows  from  (4)  that 

lA-T«H+^'ilg'i+A'ilff'i+... 

~^lji"~^«l8i"~ •  (9) 

This  formula  (it  may  be  remarked)  contains  the  principle  of  *'  k»si 


7'3 


•ctka  "uapHtlmkrcmH.  SckeUof.ubilcin.uy  nBuUtiwy 
CDnfuurmtioat,  it  !■  In  nocAl  poiiible  to  itut  tbi  ■yftem  from  ok 
et  thoc,  with  m  ptHciibBi  vafiK  of  tbf  total  emiy  H,  k>  that  it 
•bflU  pan  thnNHi  the  otbv.  Honce,  niardiDf  A  aa  a  tvoaioa  ol 
tba  iidtial  and  faial  cs-onUnatn  and  Ik*  lOBDr,  m  lind 


prescribed  enciry)  beHRm  tlw  two  cmfiiuntiooa.    Like  5,  it 
Hiii6a  a  nirual  dilcmtial  equation,  obtained  by  aubitiliilion 
from  (to)  in  (7). 
Tba  piTcedliii  theemne  an  eairily  adapted  to  th*  caie  oC  cyclic 

S- Jf (R  -  VMl- J";'fT-«t--'t'-...  -  V)il       .  (IJ) 
is  plact  of  (0.  and 

A-J(iT-^-.'t'--.»,       .       .       .  (iJ 

lapUc*al(l|ie<.  Iro^jCo.  Il  ti  ui>denlDad  <i(  count,  that  in 
(12)  Siare^rdcd  at  a  function  of  tlw  ioiliai  and  final  valiwao'  the 
palpaMe  coordinatet  ^.  «,...«■.  and  of  tiK  lime  of  tnaut  r,  (lie 
cvcUc  iBonesta  beim  invariable.  Similarly  in  (tj),  A  li  iHaidEd 
u a  Inaction  of  tlie  iDitial  and  final  valuee  of  ii,  oi....!.,  andof  the 
total  teawf  H.  with  the  cyclic  momenta  invi^Ue.  It  *iU  be 
found  that  the  forma  of  (*}  and  [9]  will  be  conierved.  provided  the 
viriatiDU  Iti.  l9t,—  be  undentood  to  refer  to  the  piieabli  eo- 
ordiMIea  alont.  It  Mlowi  thut  the  equitione  (j).  (S)  and  (to). 
(I  I)  win  Kin  bcU  under  the  new  meaninp  of  the  eynbriL 
9.  JEKt^fKof  PntrrtiiM  tf  Data  amd  Jintrnd  UMitni. 

cononrtini  any  neff  illghLly  dblurbed 


»nploy  Hamilton^!  principal  lu 


-MjM')|i(i~ai'.-ii..»«'.!  .      ■.    <s) 
Tt*  ■ne  nine  it  obtained  in  like  nunner  lor  the  npreiikM  on 
ibc  left  hand  ot  (iji  hence  the  Iheorcin.  which,  in  the  lorm  (1). 
ii  due  10  L^fTinte.  and  w»  employed  by  Um  u  the  baiii  of  hu 
method  of  trtalini  the  dyiumical  tncory  of  VariaJiaH  oj  Arbiirarj 

The  formula  (i)  leadt  at  once  lo  »ne  nipirfcable  redptocal  re- 

..'■  "  HelmhSii.  Co^^  »y"iiaiunl  notan'of'^'aM^ 
V~T^  aRvalivc  Mnn  fanwcrn  two  conBguttliDnt  O  and  O* 
^^  .  lhiwi|h  which  il  paaeet  at  timet  1  and  I"  retpectivdy. 
„]*'■'  "^  •"  •^-.'"-  At  Ibe  Mten  it  ptMln^  through  0 
qocntaltintiao  in  the  co-ordliute  f,  after  Ihetime  rbelf*.    Nejit 


let  the  CDnequent  i 
Hdmbcht-timlh 

oeptinn  of  tp,.    Fun....,  _ 
■  all  (he  A^*  eicepl  ^'. 

kU  k  aodnlem  to  Hrimbohi'a  mult,  dnce 
■  ig^abof  A  Co  refer  to  the   rTvened   noia 
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DTNAMITB  (Gr.  5£ra^,  power),  the  name  given  to  several 
explosive  preparations  containing  nitroglycerin  (q.t.)  which  are 
almost  ezdusively  used  for  blasting  purposes.  Tbe  fir^t  practical 
application  of  nitroglycerin  in  this  way  was  made  by  A.  Nobel  in 
Z863.  He  soaked  gunpowder  with  the  liquid  and  fired  the  gun- 
powder by  an  ordinary  fuse.  Later  he  found  that  nitroglycerin 
could  be  detonated  by  the  explosion  of  several  materials  such  as 
fulminate  of  mercury,  the  use  of  which  as  a  detonator  he  patented 
in  1867.  In  1866-1867  he  experimented  with  charcoal  and  other 
substances,  and  found  the  infusorial  earth  known  as  kieselguhr, 
which  consists  mainly  of  silica  (nearly  95%),  eminently  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  as  it  was  inert,  non-combustible,  and  after  a  little 
heating  and  preparation  very  porous,  retaining  a  large  amount 
of  nitroglycerin  as  water  is  held  in  a  sponge,  without  very  serious 
exudation  on  standing.  This  kieselguhr  dynamite  is  generally 
made  by  incorporating  three  parts  of  nitroglycerin  with  one  part 
of  the  dry  earth,  the  paste  being  then  formed  into  cylindrical 
cartridges.  This  work  is  done  by  band.  Generally  a  small 
percentage  of  the  kieselguhr  is  replaced  by  a  mixture  containing 
sodium  and  ammonium  carbonates,  talc  and  ochre.  This  product 
is  known  as  dynamite  No.  i .  Disabilities  attaching  to  kieselguhr 
dynamite  are  that  when  placed  in  water  the  nitroglycerin  is 
liable  to  be  exuded  or  displaced,  also  that,  like  nitroglycerin 
itself,  it  freezes  fairly  easily  and  thawing  the  froten  cartridges 
is  a  dangerous  operation.  Other  substances,  e.g.  kaolin,  tripoli, 
magnesia  alba  (magnesium  carbonate),  alumina,  sugar,  diarcoal, 
some  powdered  salts  and  mixtures  of  sawdust  and  salts,  have  been 
shown  to  be  absorbents  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
making  a  dynamite.  Charcoal  from  cork  is  said  to  absorb  about 
90%  of  its  weight  ol  nitroglycerin.  With  the  idea  of  obtaining 
greater  safety,  mixtures  have  been  made  of  nitroglycerin  with 
wood  fibre,  charcoal  and  metallic  nitrates.  Lithofracteur,  for 
instance,  consists  of  50%  nitroglycerin  and  a  mixture  of 
prepared  sawdust,  kieselguhr  and  barium  nitrate.  Car- 
bonite  contains  25%  of  nitroglycerin,  the  remainder  being 
a  mixture  of  wood-meal  and  alkali  nitrates,  with  about  1% 
of  sulphur.  Dualin,  atlas  dynamite  and  potentite  are  other 
modifications. 

A  convenient  form  in  which  nitroglycerin  can  be  made  up  for 
blasting  purposes,  especially  in  wet  ground,  is  the  gelatinous 
material  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitroglycerin,  either  alone 
or  with  the  help  of  solvents,  on  low-grade  or  soluble  gun-cottons. 
It  is  known  as  blasting  gelatin,  and  was  first  made  by  Nobel 
by  incoiporating  6  or  7%  of  low  nitrated  cellulose  (collodion 
cotton  or  soluble  gun-cotton)  with  slightly  wanned  nitroglycerin. 
Tbe  result  b  a  transparent  plastic  material,  of  specific  gravity 
I  •  5  to  I  -6,  which  may  be  kept  under  water  for  a  long  time  without 
appreciable  change.  It  is  less  sensitive  to  detonation  than 
ordinary  dynamite,  and  although  its  explosion  is  slightly  slower 
it  is  more  powerful  than  dynamite  and  much  superior  to  the 
liquid  nitroglycerin,  blasting  gelatin  also  freezes  and  is 
sensitive  to  percussion  in  this  state.  Camphor  and  other  sub- 
stances have  been  added  to  blasting  gelatin  to  render  it  more 
solid  and  less  sensitive.  Some  modifications  of  blasting  gelatin, 
e.g.  gelignite,  contain  wood-meal  and  such  oxygen-containing 
salts  as  potassium  nitrate.  Experience  has  conclusively  shown 
that  dynamites  are  more  satisfactory,  quicker,  and  more  intense 
in  action  than  liquid  nitroglycerin. 

To  prevent  nitn>^ycerin  and  some  of  the  forms  of  dynamite 
from  freezing  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  to  them  small  quantities 
of  either  monochlor-dinitroglycerin  or  of  a  nitrated  poly-glycerin. 
The  former  is  obtained  by  first  acting  upon  glycerin  with  hydrogen 
chloride  to  produce  M-chlorhydrin  or  chlor-propylene  glycd, 
CiHtO^Q,  which  is  then  nitrated  as  in  the  case  of  glycerin.  The 
latter  is  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  for  six  or  seven  hours  to 
about  300*  C,  whereby  water  is  split  off  in  such  manner  that  a 
dlglycerin  CtHiid,  for  the  most  part,  results.  This  on  nitration 
in  the  usual  manner  gives  a  product  CtHioNAt,  which  burns  and 
explodes  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  nitroglycerin,  but  is 
less  sensitive  and  does  not  so  easily  freeze.  The  mono-  and 
di-nitrates  of  glycerin  have  also  been  proposed  as  additions  to 
ordinary  nitro^ycerin  (q.v.)  for  the  same  purpose.  (W.  R.E.  H.) 


DTNAHO  (a  shortened  form  of  "  dynamo-electric  madune," 
from  Gr.  d^oiut,  power),  a  marhinr  for  converting  mechanical 
into  electrical  energy. 

The  dynamo  ranks  with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  as  one 
of  the  three  striking  applications  of  electrical  and  magnetic 
science  to  which  the  material  progress  that  marked  the  sccobcf 
half  of  the  xQth  century  was  in  no  small  measure  due.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  dynamo  by  Faraday  in  i8ji 
the  simple  model  which  he  first  constructed  has  been  gradually 
developed  into  the  machines  of  5000  horse-power  or  moce  which 
are  now  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  cities  for  electric  Hgt^ii^ 
and  power,  while  at  the  same  time  the  numbers  ol  dynamos 
in  use  have  increased  almost  beyond  estimate.  Yet  such  was  the 
insist  of  Faraday  into  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  dynaaao  that 
the  theory  of  its  aaion  which  he  laid  down  has  remained  essenti- 
ally unchanged.  His  experiments  on  the  current  iriucfa  was  set 
up  in  a  coil  of  wire  during  its  movement  across  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  led  naturally  to  the  explanation  d  induced  electro- 
motive force  as  caused  by  the  licJung  or  unlinking  of  magnetic 
lines  of  flux  with  an  electric  circuit.  For  the  more  definite  case 
of  the  dynamo,  however,  we  may,  with  Faraday,  make  the 
transition  from  line-linkage  to  the  equivalent  conception  of 
"  line-cutting  "  as  the  source  of  E.M.F. — in  other  irords,  16 
the  idea  of  electric  conductors  "  cutting^'  or  intersecting*  the 
lines  of  flux  in  virtue  of  relative  motion  of  the  magnetic  field 
and  electric  circuit.  On  the  28th  of  October  1831  Faraday 
mounted  a  copper  disk  so  that  it  could  be  rotated  edgewise 
between  the  poles  of  a  permanent  horse-shoe  magnet.  When 
so  rotated,  it  cut  the  lines  of  flux  which  passed  transversely 
throu^  its  lower  half,  and  by  means  of  two  rubbing  ri>nt«rtt^ 
one  on  its  periphery  and  the  other  on  its  ^indle,  the  circuit 
was  closed  through  a  galvanometer,  which  indicated  the  passage 
of  a  continuous  current  so  long  as  the  disk  was  rotated  (fig.  i). 
Thus  by  the  invention  of  the  first 
dynamo  Faraday  proved  his  idea  that 
the  E.M.F.  induced  through  the  inter- 
action of  a  magnetic  field  and  an  electric  (  q_ 
circuit  was  due  to  the  passage  of  a 
portion  of  the  electric  circuit  across  the 
lines  of  flux,  or  vice  versa,  and  so  could 
be  maintained  if  the  cutting  of  the  pic.  i. 

lines  were  made  continuous.*  In  com- 
parison with  Faraday's  results,  the  sul»equent  advance  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  progressive  perfecting  of  the  mechanical  and 
electro-magnetic  d^gn,  partly  from  the  theoretical  and  partly 
from  the  practical  side,  rather  than  as  modifying  or  adding  to 
the  idea  which  was  originally  present  in  his  mind,  and  of  which 
he  already  saw  the  possibilities. 

A  dynamo,  then,  is  a  machine  in  which,  by  means  of  continuous 
relative  motion,  an  electrical  conductor  or  system  of  conductors 
forming  part  6f  a  drcuit  is  caused  to  cut  the  lines  of  a  magnetic 
field  or  fields;  the  cutting  of  the  magnetic  flux  induces  an  electro- 
motive force  in  the  conductors,  and  when  the  drcuit  is  dosed 
a  current  flows,  whereby  mechanical  energy  is  converted  into 
electrical  energy. 

Little  practical  use  could  be  made  of  electrical  eneny  so  long  as  its 
only  known  sources  were  frictioiial  machines  and  voltaic  batteries. 
TITe  cost  of  the  materials  for  produdng  electrical  currents  on  a  large 
scale  by  chemical  action  was  prohibitive,  while  the  frictioaal  machine 
only  yielded  very  small  currents  at  extrerody  high  potentials,  lo 
thedynamo.on  the  other  hand,  electrical  energyin  a  convenient  fora 
could  be  cheaply  and  easily  obuined  by  mechanical  means,  and 
with  its  invention  the  application  of  elcctridty  to  a  wide  range  of 
commeidal  purposes  became  economically  poauble.  As  a  convener 
of  energy  from  one  form  to  another  it  is  only  surpsMed  in  clBdency 
by  another  dectrioal  appliance,  namdy.  the  tranafonner  (we 
TaANSFORMBRS).  In  this  there  is  merdy  converdoo  of  ekcciical 
ener;^  at  a  high  potential  into  electrical  energy  at  a  low  potentiAl. 
or  vice  vena,  but  in  the  dynamo  the  mechanical  energy  which  nunc 
be  applied  to  maintain  the  relative  movement  of  magnetic  field  and 
conductor  is  absorbed,  and  reappears  in  an  elcctricaTform.  A  true 
transformation  takes  plan,  and  the  proportion  which  the  rate  of 


*  Experimemlal  Rtuvckes  m  Eketricity, 
250-260.  and  series  xxviii.  |  34. 
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ddivery  of  dectrial  encffy  bean  to  tbe  poiper  abaorbed.  or  in  other 
words  the  efficiency,  ta  the  more  remarkaUe.  The  uieful  return  or 
"  output  "  at  the  terminals  of  a  large  machine  may  amount  to  as ' 
much  as  95%  of  the  mechanical  energy  which  fornu  the  "  input.'* 
Since  it  Heeds  some  prime  mover  to  drive  it,  the  dynamo  has  not 
made  any  direct  adoition  to  our  souioea  of  energy,  and  does  not 
therefore  rank  with  the  primary  battery  or  oil-enj{ine.  or  even  the 
8team<engine,  all  of  which  draw  their  cheigy  more  immediately  from 
nature.  Yet  by  the  aid  of  the  dynamo  the  power  to  be  oerived 
from  watcrfalb  can  be  economiculy  and  conveniently  converted 
into  an  electrical  form  and  brought  to  the  neighbouring  factory  or 
distant  town,  to  be  there  reconverted  by  motors  into  mechanical 
power.  Over  any  but  very  short  distances  energy  is  most  easily 
transmitted  when  it  it  in  an  electrical  form,  and  turbine-driven 
dynamos  are  very  largely  and  successfully  employed  for  such 
transmission.  Thus  by  conducing  to  the  utiliaation  of  water-power 
which  may  previously  have  had  but  little  value  owing  to  its  di»- 
advantageous  situation,  the  dynamo  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
added  another  to  our  available  natural  resources. 

The  tfro  essential  parts  of  the  dynamo,  as  requixed  by  its 
definition,  may  be  iliuslratcd  by  the  origbial  disk  machine  of 
Faraday.  They  are  (i)  the  iron  magnet,  between  the  poles  of 
which  a  magnetic  field  exists,  and  (3)  the  tkctrical  amiuctors, 
represented  by  the  rotating  copper  disk.  The  sector  of  the  disk 
cutting  the  lines  of  the  field  forms  part  of  a  closed  electric  drcuit, 
and  has  an  E.M.F.  induced  in  it,  by  reason  of  which  it  n  no  longer 
simply  a  conductor,  but  has  become  **  active."  In  its  more 
highly  developed  form  the  simple  copper  disk  is  elaborated  into 
a  system  of  many  active  wires  or  bars  which  form  the  "  winding," 
and  which  «re  so  interconnected  as  to  add  up  their  several 
E.M.F. 's.  Since  these  active  wires  are  usually  mounted  on  an 
iron  structure,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  keeper  or  "  arma* 
ture  "  of  a  magnet  rotating  between  its  poles,  the  term  "  arma- 
ture "  has  been  extended  to  cover  not  only  the  iron  core,  but  also 
the  wires  on  it,  and  when  there  is  no  iron  core  it  is  even  applied 
to  the  copper  conductors  themselves.  In  the  dynamo  of  Faxaday 
the  *'  armature  "  was  the  rotating  portion,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  modem  continuous-current  djmamos;  in  alternators, 
however,  the  magnet,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  more  commonly  rotated 
while  the  armature  is  stationary.  It  is  in  fact  immaterial  to  the 
action  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  moved,  or  both,  so  long  as 
their  relative  motion  causes  the  urmature  conductors  to  cut  the 
magnetic  flux.  As  to  the  ultimate  reason  why  an  E.M.F.  should 
be  thereby  induced,  physical  science*  cannot  as  yet  3rield  any 
surer  knowledge  thkn  in  the  days  of  Faraday.  >  For  the  engineer, 
it  suflkes  to  know  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  dynamo  is  due  to  the 
cutting  of  the  magnetic  flux  b^r  the  active  wires,  and,  further, 
is  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  the  lines  are  cut.* 

The  equation  of  the  ehctromtUite  force  which  is  leqdred  in 
order  to  render  this  statement  quantitative  must  contain  three 
factoiB,  namely,  the  density  of  the  flux  in  the  air-gap  through 
which  the  armature  conductors  move,  the  active  length  of  these 
wires,  and  the  speed  of  their  movement.  For  given  values  of 
the  first  aad  third  factors  and  a  single  straight  wire  moved 
pwallel  to  itself  through  a  uniform  field,  the  maximum  rate  of 
cutting  is  evidently  obtained  when  the  three  directions  of  the  lines 

of  the  conductor's  length  and 
tmtmmmmitMtWHMmrtmk    of  the  rdaUve  moUon  are  re- 

q)ectively  at  right  angles  to 
-  each  other,  as  diown  by  the 
2  three  co-ordinate  axes  of  fig.  9. 

The  E.M.F.  of  theaingle  wire  is 

then 
E-B,LVXro-«  volu. . .  (1) 

where  Bg  is  the  density  of  the 
flux  witiiin  the  air-gap  ex- 
pressed in  C.G.S.  lines  per 
square  centimetre,  L  ts  the  active  length  of  the  conductor 
within  the  field  in  centimetre^,  and  V  is  the  velocity  of  move- 
ment in  centimetres  per  second.  Further,  the  direction 
in  mtddi  the  E.M.F.  has  the  above  maximum  value  is  along 
Uie  length  of  the  conductor,  its  "  sense  "  being  determined  by 

P    >  "  On  the  Physical  Lines  of  Magnetic  Force."  Phil.  Mag.,  Jyne 


the  direction  of  the  movement'  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the 
field. 

The  second  fundamental  equation  of  the  dynamo  brings  to 
light  its  mechanical  side,  and  rests  on  H.  C.  Oersted's  discovery 
of  the  interacticm  of  a  magnetic  field  and  an  electric  currenL  U 
a  straight  electric  conductor  through  whidi  a  current  is  passing 
be  so  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  that  its  length  is  not  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  flux,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force  which 
will  move  it,  if  free,  in  a  definite  direction  relatively  to  the 
magnet;  or  if  the  conductor  is  fixed  and  the  magnet  is  free,  the 
latter  will  itself  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  in  the 
dynamo  the  active  wires  are  placed  so  that  their  length  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  field;  hence  when  th^  are  rotated  and  an  electric 
current  begins  to  flow  under  the  E.M.F.  which  they  induce,  a 
mutual  force  at  once  arises  between  the  copper  conductors  and 
the  magnet,  and  the  direction  of  this  force  must  by  Lenx's  law 
be  opposed  to  the  direction  of  the  movement.  Thus  as  soon 
as  the  disk  of  fig.  i  is  rotated  and  its  drcuit  is  dosed,  it  experi- 
ences a  mechanical  puU  or  drag  which  must  be  overcome  by  the 
force  applied  to  turn  the  disk.  While  the  magnet  must  be  firmly 
held  so  as  to  remain  stationary,  the  armature  must  be  of  such 
mechanical  construction  that  its  wires  can  be  fordbly  driven 
through  the  magnetic  fidd  against  the  mutual  pulL  This  law 
of  electrodynamic  action  may  be  quantitativdy  stated  in  an 
equation  of  mechanical  force,  analogous  to  the  equation  (L)  o| 
dectromotive  force,  which  states  the  law  of  electromagnetic 
induction.  If  a  conductor  of  length  L  cm.,  carrying  a  current 
C  amperes,  is  immersed  in  a  fidd  of  uniform  density  B, ,  and  the 
length  of  the  conductor  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
lines,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force 
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and  the  direction  of  this  force  is  at  right  ang^  to  the  conductor 
and  to  the  field.  The  rate  at  which  electrical  energy  is  devdoped, 
when  this  force  is  overcome  by  moving  the  conductor  as  a 
dynamo  through  the  fidd,  is  EC-B«LVC  X  xo"^  watts,  whence 
theequah'ty  of  the  mecham'cal  power  absorbed  and  the  electrical 
power  devdoped  (as  required  by  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy)  is  easily  established.  The  whole  of  this  power  is  not, 
however,  available  at  the  terminals  of  the  machine;  if  R«  be  the 
resistance  of  the  armature  in  ohms,  the  passage  of  the  current  C. 
through  the  armature  conductors  causes  a  drop  of  pressure  of 
C«R«  volts,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  energy  in  the  amiature 
at  the  rate  of  C'R*  watts.  As  the  resistance  of  the  external 
drcuit  R«  is  lowered,  the  current  C  ^  £a/(R«-t-R«)  is  increased. 
The  increase  of  the  current  is,  however,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  loss  of  energy  over  the  armature,  and  as 
this  is  expended  in  heating  the  armature  conductors,  their  tem- 
perature may  rise  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  insulating  materials 
with  which  they  are 'covered.  Hence  the  temperature  which 
the  machine  may  be  permitted  to  attain  in  its  working  is  of  great 
importance  in  determining  its  output,  the  current  which  forms 
one  factor  therein  being  primarily  limited  by  the  heating  which 
it  produces  in  the  armature  winding.  The  lower  the  resistance 
of  the  armature,  the  less  the  rise  of  its  temperature  for  a  given 
current  flowing  through  it;  and  the  reason  for  the  almost 
universal  adoption  of  copper  as  the  material  for  the  armature 
conductors  is  now  seen  to  lie  in  its  high  conductivity.* 

Since  the  voltage  of  the  djmamo  is  the  second  factor  to  which 
its  output  is  proportional,  the  conditions  which  render  the  in- 
duced E.M.F.  a  maximum  must  evidently  be  reproduced  as  far 
as  possible  in  practice,  if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  a  given 
mass  of  iron  and  copper.  The  first  problem,  therefore,  in  the 
construction  of  the  dynamo  is  the  disposition  of  the  wires  and 
field  in  such  a  manner  that  the  three  directions  of  field,  length  of 
active  conductors,  and  movement  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  so  that  the  relative  motion  is  continuous.  Re- 
dprocating  motion,  such  as  would  be  obtained. by  direct  attach- 
ment of  the  conductors  to  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine,  has 

'  Id.,  ib.  series  i.  1 4,  pars.  114-119. 
tSS3.  ~  «/i.,  tk  series  iL  I  6.  pars.  311.  313;  series  xxviiL  I  34..per« 

•*  Faraday.  Exp.  Ret.  series  xxviiL  1 34.  pars.  3104. 31 14-31 13.        ■  ^isa. 
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been  successfully  employed  only  in  the  special  case  of  an 
"  oscillator/'^  producing  a  small  current  very  rapidly' changing 
in  direction.  Rotary  motion  is  therefore  universally  adopted, 
and  with  this  two  distinct  cases  arise.  Either  (A)  the  acti\w 
length  of  the  wire  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  or  (B)  it  is  at 
right  angles  to*tL 

(A)  If  a  conductor  is  rotated  in  the  gap  between  the  poles  of 
a  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  these  poles  have  plane  parallel  faces 
opposing  one  another  as  in  fig.  3,  not  only  is  the  density  of  the 
flux  in  the  interpolar  gap  small,  but  the  direction  of  movement 

is  not  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  lines,  which  for  the 
most  part  pass  straight  across  from  one 
opposing  face  to  the  other.  When  the 
conductor  is  midway  between  the  poles 
(i.e.  either  at  its  highest  or  lowest  point), 
it  is  at  this  instant  sliding  along  the  lines 
and  does  not  cut  them,  so  that  its 
E.M.F.  is  aero.  Taking  this  position  as 
the  starting-point,  as  the  conductor 
moves  round,  its  rate  of  line-cutting 
increases  to  a  nuudmimi  when  it  has 
moved  through  a  right  angle  and  is  oppo- 
site to  the  centre  of  a  pole-face  (as  in 
fig.  3),  from  which  point  onward  the 
rate  decreases  to  aero  when  it  has  moved 
through  x8o*.  Each  time  the  conductor  crosses  a  line  drawn  sym- 
metrically through  the  gap  between  the  poles  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  aads  of  rotation,  the  E.M.F.  along  its  length  is  reversed  in 
direction,  since  the  motion  relatively  to  the  direction  of  the  field 
is  reversed.  If  the  ends  of  the  active  conductor  are  electrically 
connected  to  two  collecting  rings  fixed  upon,  but  insulated  from, 
the  shaft,  two  stationary  brushes  bb  can  be  pressed  on  the  rings 
so  as  to  make  a  sliding  contact.  An  external  circuit  can  then 
be  connected  to  the  brushes,  which  wilt  form  the  "  terminals  " 
of  the  machine,  the  periodically  reversed  or  alternating  E.M.F. 
induced  in  the  active  conductor  will  cause  an  alternating  current 
to  flow  through  conductor  and  external  circuit,  and  the  simplest 
form  of  "  alternator  "  is  obtained.  If  the  field  cut  by  the 
straight*  conductor  is  of  uniform  density,  and  all  the  lines  pass 
straight  across  from  one  pole-face  to  the  other  (both  of  which 
assumptions  are  approximately  correct),  a  curve  connecting  the 
instantaneous  values  of  the  E.M.F.  as  ordinates  with  time 
or  degrees  of  angular  movement  as  abscissae  (as  shown  at  the 
foot  of  fig.  3),  will,  if  the  speed  of  rotation  be  xmiform,  be  a  sine 
curve.    If,  however,  the  conductor  is  mounted  on  an  iron 

cylinder  (fig.  4),*  a  sufficient  margin 
being  allowed  for  mechanical  clearance 
between  it  and  the  poles,  not  only  will 
the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit 
be  reduced  and  the  total  flux  and  its 
density  in  the  air-gap  Bg  be  thereby 
increased,  but  the  path  of  the  lines 
will  become  nearly  radial,  except  at 
the  "  fringe "  near  the  edges  of  the 
pole-tips;  hence  the  relative  directions 
of  the  movement  and  of  the  h'nes  ivill 
be  continuously  at  ri^t  angles.  The 
shape  of  the  E.M.F.  curve  will  then  be 
as  shown  in  fig.  4 — flat-topped,  with  rounded  corners  rapidly 
sloping  down  to  the  zero  line. 

But  a  single  wire  cannot  thus  be  made  to  give  more  ihan  a  few 
volts,  and  while  dynamos  for  voltages  from  5  to  xo  are  required 
for  certain  purposes,  the  voltages  in  common  use  range  from 

1  Invented  by  Nikola  Tesla  (Bite.  Eng.  vol.  xiii.  p.  83.  Cf.  Brit. 
Pat  Spec  Nos.  2801  and  2813, 1804).  Several  early  inventors,  e.g. 
Salvatore  dal  Negro  in  183a  {Pkil.  iia^.  third  aeries,  vol.  1.  p.  4JS). 
adopted  reciprocating  or  oscillatory  motion,  and  this  was  again  tned 
by  Edison  in  1878. 

*The  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  making  the  poles  closely 
embrace  the  armature  core  was  first  realised  by  Dr  Wemtr  von 
Siemens!  in  h»  "  shuttle-wound  "  armature  (Bnt  Pat.  No.  2107. 
1856). 
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xoo  to  xo,ooa  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  connect  a  nombcr 
of  such  wires  in  series,  so  as  to  foftn  an  "  armature  winding.** 
If  several  similar  conduaors  are  arranged  along  the  length  ol 
the  iron  core  parallel  to  the  first  (fig.  5),  the  E.M.F.'a  genexated 

in    the    conductors    which    at    any      

moment  are  under  the  same  pole  are  J^^I^S^^^^^^j^^y 
similarly  directed,  and  are  opposite  to  j^^^^'^^y^i 
the  directions  of  the  £.M.F'a  in  thel^w      ^    m'L 
conductors  under  th^  other  pole  (cf.^^«    >^    "HR^ 
fig.  5  where  the  dotted  and  crossed 
ends  of  the  wires  indicate  E.M.F. 
directed  respectively  towards  and  away  ^^ 

from    the    observer).    Two    distinct  "C5. 

methods  of  winding  thence  arise,  the  similarity  of  the  E.M.F.^ 
under  the  same  pole  being  taken  advantage  of  in  the  fint,  and 
the  opposite  E.M.F.'s  under  N  and  S  poles  in  the  second. 

1.  Ilie  first,  or  rsng-winding,  was  invented  by  Dr  Antonw 
Padnotti  of  Florence*  in  x86o,  and  was  subsecpienfly  and  inde- 
pendently reintroduced  in  X870*  by  the  Bdgian  dectridan. 
Z^nobe  Thfophile  Gramme,  whence  it  is  also  frequently  calird 
the  "  Gramme"  winding.  By  this  method  the  farther  end  of 
conductor  x  (fig.  5)  is  joined  in  series  to  the  near  end  of  ooa- 
ductor  2;  this  latter  lies  next  to  it  09  the  surface  of  the  core  or 
immediately  above  it,  so  that  both  are  simultaneously  under 
the  same  pole-piece.  For  this  series  connexion  to  be  possible,  the 
armature  core  must  be  a  hoUow  cylin- 
der, suf^rted  from  the  shaft  on  an 
open  non-magnetic  spider  or  hub,  be- 
tween the  arms  of  which  there  is  room 
for  the  internal  wire  completing  the 
loop  (fig.  6).  The  end  of  one  complete 
loop  or  turn  embracing  one  side  of  the 
armature  core  thus  forms  the  starting- 
point  for  another  loop,  and  the  prottss 
can  be  continued  if  required  to  form 
a  coil  of  two  or  more  turns.  In  the 
ring  armature  the  inm  core  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  conducting  the 
lines  across  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  and  also  of  shielding  from  the  magnetic  flux  the 
hollow  interior  through  which  the  connecting  ^vires  pasa.  Any 
lines  which  leak  across  the  central  space  are  cut  by  the  intcnai 
wires,  and  the  direction  of  cutting  la  such  that  the  £.M.F. 
caused  thereby  opposes  the  E.M.F.  due  to  the  active  ooodoctors 
proper  on  the  external  surface.  If,  however,  the  section  of  iron 
in  the  core  be  correctly  proportioned,  the  number  <rf  lines  which 
cross  the  interior  will  bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  those  whi^  pass 
entirely  through  the  iron,  and  the  counter  E.M.F.  of  the  internal 
wires  will  become  very  small;  they  may  then  be  regarded  aimply 
as  connectors  for  joining  the  external  active  wires  in  series. 

2.  The  second  or  drum  method  waa  used  in  the 
"  shuttle-wound  "  armatures  invented 
by  Dr  Werner  von  Siemens  in  X856,  and 
is  sometimes  ddled  the  "  Siemens  '* 
winding.  The  farther  end  of  conductor  i 
(fi&  5)  is  joined  by  a  connecting  wire  to 
the  farther  end  of  another  conductor 
2'  situated  nearly  diametrically  opposite 
on  the  other  side  of  the  core  and  under 
the  opposite  pole-piece.  The  near  end  of 
the  complete  loop  or  turn  is  then  brought 
across  the  end  of  the  core,  and  can  be 
used  as  the  starting-point  for  another 
loop  beginning  with  conductor  2,  which 
is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  first 
core  may  now  be  solid  from  the  surface  to 
no  connecting  wires  are  brought  through  the  centre,  and 
each  loop  embraces  the  entire  armature  core  (fig.  7).  By  the 
formation  of  two  loops  in  the  ring  armature  and  of  tLe  single  loo^ 
in  the  drum  armature,  two  active  wires  are  placed  in 

•  Nw9o  Cimenio  (1865).  19.  378. 

« Brit.  PkL  Na  1668  (1870) ;  Cimptts  mdms  (1871),  73.  ITS* 
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Uie  curvet  of  infUnUaeoui  E.M.F.  are  therefore  similar  in  shape 
to  that  of  the  single  wire  (fig.  4),  but  with  their  ordioates  raised 
throughout  to  double  their  former  hei|(ht,  as  shown  at  the  foot 
of  fig.  6. 

Next,  if  the  free  ends  of  either  the  ring  or  drum  loops,  instead 
of  being  connected  to  two  collecting  rings,  are  attached  to  the 
two  halves  of  a  q>Ut-riog  insulate  from  the  shaft  (as  shown  in 
fig.  7  in  connexion  with  a  drum  armature),  and  the  stationary 
brushes  are  so  set  relatively  to  the  loops  that  they  pass  over  from 
the  one  half  of  the  split-ring  to  the  other  half  at  the  moment 
when  the  loops  are  passing  the  centre  of  the  interpolar  gap,  and 
so  are  giving  little  or  no  E.M.F.,  each  brush  will  always  remain 
either  positive  or  nq;ative.  The  current  in  the  external  circuit 
attached  to  the  brushes  will  then  have  a  constant  direction, 
although  the  E.M.F.  in  the  active  wires  still  remains  alternating; 
the  curve  of  E.M.F.  obtained  at  the  brushes  is  thus  (as  in  fig.  7) 
entirely  above  the  sero  line.  The  first  dynamo  of  H.  Pixii,* 
which  immediately  followed  Faraday's  discovery,  gave  an 
alternating  current,  but  in  1839*  the  alternator  was  converted 
into  a  machine  giving  a  umdireckd  currenl  by  the  substitution 
of  a  rudimentary  **  commutator  '*  in  place  of  mercury  collecting 
cups. 

(B)  So  far  the  length  of  the  active  wires  has  been  parallel  to  the 
axb  of  rotation,  but  they  may  equally  well  be  arranged  perpen- 
dicularly thereto.  The  poles  will  then  have  plane  faces  and  the 
active  wires  will  be  disposed  with  their  length  approximately 
radial  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  In  order  to  add  their  E.M.F.'s  in 
series,  two  types  of  winding  may  be  employed,  which  are  precisely 
analogous  in  principle  to  the  ring  and  drum  windings  under 
arrangement  (A). 

3.  The  diseoidttl  or  flat-ring  armature  is  equivalent  to  a  ring 
of  which  the  radial  depth  greatly  exceeds  the  length,  with  the 
poles  presented  to  one  side  of  the  ring  instead  of  embracing  its 
cylindrical  surface.  A  similar  set  of  poles  is  also  presented  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ring,  like  poles  being  opposite  to  one 
another,  so  that  in  effect  each  polar  surface  is  divided  into  two 
halves,  and  the  groups  of  lines  from  each  side  bifurcate  and  pass 
drcumferentially  through  the  armature  core  to  issue  into  the 
adjacent  poles  of  <^po8ite  sign. 

4.  In  the  disk  machine,  no  iron  core  is  necessary  for  the  arma- 
ture, the  two  opposite  poles  of  unlike  sign  being  brought  close 
together,  leaving  but  a  short  path  for  the  lines  in  the  air-gap 
through  which  the  active  wires  are  rotated. 

If  the  above  elementary  dynamos  are  compared  with  fig.  i, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  all  possess  a  distinctive  feature  which 
is  not  present  in  the  original  disk  machine  of  Faraday.  In  the 
four  types  of  machine  above  described  each  active  wire  in  each 
revolution  first  cuts  the  group  of  lines  forming  a  field  in  one 
direction,  and  then  cuts  the  same  lines  again  in  the  opposite 
direction  relatively  to  the  sense  of  the  lines,  so  that  along  the 
length  of  the  wire  the  E.M.F.  alternates  in  direction.  But  in 
the  dynamo  of  fig.  z  the  sector  of  the  copper  disk  which  is  at  any 
moment  moving  through  the  magnetic  field  and  which  forms 
the  single  active  element  is  always  cutting  the  lines  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  the  E.M.F.  generated  along  its  radial  length  is 
continuous  and  unchanged  in  direction.  This  radical  distinction 
differentiates  the  two  classes  of  kderopolqr  and  komopdar 
dynamos,  Faraday's  disk  machine  of  fig.  i  being  the  type  of  the 
latter  class.    In  it  the  active  element  may  be  arranged  either 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Pkjp.  I.  ^33 

*/6«4.  It  76.  Since  in  H.  Pixii's  machine  the  armature  was 
stationary,  while  both  magnet  and  commutator  rotated,  four 
brushes  were  UKd.  and  the  arrangement  was  not  so  simple  as 
the  q>lit<ring  described  above,  although  the  result  was  the  same. 
I.  Saxton's  machine  (1833)  and  E^  M.  Clarke's  machine  (1835,  see 
Sturgeon's  AnnaU  of  EUctrkity,  i.  145)  were  similar  to  one  another 
in  that  a  nnidirected  current  was  obtained  by  utilizing  every  alter- 
nate half-wave  of  E.M.F.,  but  the  former  still  employed  mercury 
collecting  cups,  while  the  latter  employed  metal  brushes,  w. 
Scumon  in  1835  followed  Pixii  in  utilizing  the  entire  wave  of 
E.m7F.,  and  abandoned  the  mercury  cups  in  favour  of  metal  brushes 
pressing  on  four  semicircular  disks  {Scientific  lUuarches,  p.  353). 
The  simple  split-ring  is  described  hy  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  and  Sir  W.  F. 
Cooke  io  their  Flatent  No.  6345  (1840). 


parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation;  but  in  both 
cases,- in  order  to  increase  the  E.M.F.  by  placing  two  or  more 
elements  in  series,  it  becomes  necessary  either  (z)  to  employ 
some  form  of  sliding  contact  by  which  the  current  may  be 
collected  from  the  end  of  one  active  element  and  k>assed  round 
a  connecting  wire  into  the  next  element  without  again' cutting 
the  field  in  the  reverse  direction,  or  (a)  to  form  on  the  armature 
a  loop  of  which  each  side  is  alternately  active  and  inactive.  The 
first  method  limits  the  possibilities  of  the  homopolar  machine 
so  greatly  when  large  currents  and  high  volUges  are  required 
that  it  is  now  only  used  in  rare  instances,  as  e.g,  occasionally  in 
dynamos  driven  by  steam-turbines  which  have  a  very  high 
speed  of  rotation.  The  second  alternative  may  be  carried  into 
effect  with  any  of  the  four  methods  of  armature  winding,  but 
is  practically  confined  to  the  drum  and  disk  types.  In  iu  drum 
form  the  field  is  divided  into  two  or  more  projecting  poles,  all 
of  the  same  sign,  with  intervening  neutral  spaces  of  equal  width, 
and  the  span  of  the  loop  in  the  direction  of  rotation  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  width  of  a  polar  projection,  as  in  fig.  8,  where  two 
polar  projections  are  shown.  Each  side  of  the  loop  then  plays 
a-  dual  part;  it  first  cuU  the  lines  of  one  polar  projection  and 
generates  an  E.M.F.,  and  next  becomes  an  inactive  connecting 
wire,  while  the  action  is  taken  up  by  the  opposite  side  of  the 
loop  which  has  previously  served  as  a  connector  but  now  cuts 
the  lines  of  the  next  polar  projection.  The  E.M.F.  b  thus  always 
in  the  same  direction  along  the  side  which  is  at  any  moment 
active,  but  alternates  round  the  loop  as  a  whole,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity  of  the  homopolar  machine,  so  soon  as 
any  form  of  **  winding  " 
is  introduced  into  its 
armature,  is  kst.  It 
results  that  the  homo- 
polar  principle,  which 
would  prima  facie  appear 
specially  suitable  for  the 
generation  of  a  uni- 
dir^tional  E.M.F.  and 
continuous  current,  can  Fkc.  8. 

scklom  be  tised  for  this 

purpose  and  is  practically  confined  to  alternators.  It  may 
therefoK  be  said  that  in  almost  all  dynamos,  whether  they 
supply  an  alternating  or  a  continuous  current  in  the  external 
circuit,  the  E.M.F.  and  current  in  the  armature  arc  alternating. 

Ring  winding  was  largely  employed  in  early  continuous- 
current  d)mamos  and  also  in  the  alternators  of  Gramme  and 
H.  Wilde,  and  later  of  August*  de  M^ritens.  Disk  winding  was 
also  successfully  introduced  for  alternators,  as  in  the  magneto- 
machines  of  Nollet  (1849)  and  the  alternators  of  Wilde  (1866) 
and  Siemens  (1878),  and  its  use  was  continued  in  the  machines 
of  W.  M.  Mordey  and  S.  Z.  FerrantL  But  although  the  ring, 
discoidal-ring  and  disk  methods  of  winding  deserve  mention 
from  their  historical  importance,  experience  has  shown  that 
drum  winding  possesses  a  marked  superiority  for  both  electrical 
and  manufacturing  reasons;  the  three  former  methods  have 
in  fact  been  practice Uy  discarded  in  its  favour,  so  that  the  drum 
method  will  hereafter  alone  be  considered. 

The  drum  coil,  composed  of  several  loops  wound  side  by  side, 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  constituent  active  element  out 
of  which  the  armature  winding  of  the  modem  dynamo  is  de- 
veloped. Iu  application  to  the  multipolar  machine  is  easily 
foUowed  from  fig.  0,  which  illustrates  the  hcteropolar  type  of 
dynamo.  The  span  of  the  loops,  which  is  nearly  180"  or  across 
the  diameter  of  the  two-pole  machine,  is  reduced  approximately 
to  90*  in  the  four-pole  or  to  60*  in  the  six-pole  machine  and  so  6n, 
the  curvature  of  the  coil  becoming  gradually  less  as  the  number 
of  poles  is  increased.  The  passage  of  a  coil  through  two  magnetic 
fields  of  opposite  direction  yields  a  complete  wave  of  E.M.F., 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  6,  and  the  time  in  seconds  taken  to  pass 
through  such  a  complete  cycle  is  the  "  period  "  of  the  alternating 
E.M.F  The  number  of  complete  periods  through  which  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  coil  passes  per  second  is  called  the  "  periodicity  " 
or  "  frequency  *'  of  the  machine.    In  the  bipolar  machine  this 
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El  cqiul  to  the  oiunber  of  zwolnEnEkt  per  kcodcI^  and  la  the 
mulupoUi  machiDC  it  is  equil  to  tbe  number  of  pun  ot  AcLdi 

thiougb  which  the  cwL  pusca  in  one  KTond;  hence  in  geoeiaJ  i 

the  periodicity  li  fN/fio,  where  N  ••  the  number  ol  tevolutioni  < 

per  minute  uid  ^-the  niuabcrof  ptJnot  polo,  *nd  (hii  holdi  < 

true  at  the  £,M.F.  and  cumnl  round  the  coil,  even  Ibouih  the  ' 


in(  vmiih  01  huoneol  ili  lidamvered  with  aiheet  el 
lin  piper;  tbe  thickHu  of  the  Uminie  is  luuiQy  afaoin 
lieth  of  an  inch,  and  If  thii  is  bol  exceeded  the  rate  at 
cnergjr  h  dinipated  by  eddy-cunenta  in  tbe  cure  » 


r«(6«.  s 


E.M.F.  and  current  Fumiihcd  to  the  eitctnal  dtcuit  may  be 
rendered  unidirectional  ot  conlinuoua.  Tbe  only  diHerence  on 
this  point  IB  that  in  the  conlinuouft-ciirrent  machine  thepolea 
are  uiuaUy  fewer  than  In  the  alternator,  and  the  periodicily  ii 
comspondingty  lower.  Thu>  in  Ibe  former  cue  the  nmnber 
of  polea  tangea  from  >  to  1 1  and  tbe  uiua)  frequendei  from  j  to 
10;  but  with  altemalon  the  frequendei  in  commercial  uie 
range  from  9j  to  lao,  and  in  large  macbines  driven  by  ilow- 
ipeed  engines  the  number  of  poles  may  even  be  as  high  ai  «£. 

The  drum  coLI  may  be  applied  ctlher  to  the  cirferTiaL  surface 
of  a  loutlna  armature,  the  ficldmagnei  being  eiiema!  and 
■lalionary  <(ig,  of,  or  to  the  inlemal  turface  of  a  stationary 
armature  (fig.  lo),  the  field-BUgncl  being  iniemal  and  roisi- 
Ing.  While  the  former  comblnilion  is  univenally  adi^ted 
In  the  continuout-current  dynamo,  the  taller  * 


\  may  be  wouiul  throu^  hole*  fononl 
\  dose  to  tbe  periphery  of  tbe  coir, 
or  may  be  embedded  in  tlw  iku 
I  belweoi  projecting  inut  teetli  (figt. 
I  g  |11.|  and  lo).    Oriaiiully  enqdoyed 

/    with     ring    winding,     Ibe     tooUied 

able  use  largdy  discarded  in  fanni 
<d  the  imooth  core;  it  haa,  faow- 
cver,  been  rdntiodDCed  with  a 
fuller  uodertlindiBg  of  tbe  qiedal 
ptcoutiaBt  necaaiaied  in  it    *    ' 


nutt  be  "laminilEd";    the  passage  of  the  lines  of  the  Geld 

liont  under  poles  of  opposite  sign,  so  that  if  the  core  were  a 

wlid  mass  a  current-sheet  would  How  along  its  surface  opposite 

Lo  a  pole,  and  complete  us  drcuit  by  passing  through  the  deeper 

ayersof  raetalorbjr  r 

lign.     Such  "tddy-ci 

lividing  the  melal  co 

engih  of  the  active 

lecure  the  greatest  nie  oi  une-cuiung  ana  n 

rhe  production  of  the  eddy-current  E.M.F. 

irevenled.  buL  the  paths  of  the  eddy- 


i  be  pmctically  avdded  by 
nations  at  right  angles  to  the 
I  are  ibemidvci  arranged  to 


vely  higt 


with  V 


c  lightly 


L  very  grealiy.    The 

mother,  right  up  lo  ihcir  edges,  so  tnai  me 
act  across  their  thickness  will  not  be  added 
of  the  core,  but  will  only  produce  eiimndy 


ind  the  iloti 


t  toothed  arauture  lediKi  )hr  leoRh  of  Ibe 
nuDi  permitEed  by  mcctuoical  and  aaffiiruc 
fumiih  better  mechanical  pnjtectioa  to  the 
.  alio  enum  the  peiilive  holding  it  tbe  aclivi 

•nHir  Md.  Further.  Ibe  aedte  win*  in  Ibe 
of  a  large  proponioa  of  this  "wyhanrtl 
tbe  iron  teeth.  Tbe  Uoei  f<  the  GeU. 
rougn  irM  air-gap  propn-,  divide  between  Ae  mth 
1  pioponicin  to  their  relative  penneaBCEs.  Hence 
the  active  win  an  situated  To  a  wok  iehf.  axl 
lor  ■  given  armature  current  the  foiee  on  then  is  only  pivfiortioAal 
to  ihu  vsali  &etd.  This  Inipiiitanl  result  >■  csnnectnl  with  the 
[act  that  when  the  anuUire  ii  ^ving  current  Ihe  dinrifaalioii  rif 
the  lii»  over  the  fan  of  oeb  tooth  <•  cTistoned,  K>  Ibal  they  bemH 
dnuer  on  Ihe  "  Inilinf  "  nde  thio  on  the  "  le*lti«''  lide;'  the 

renaiiH the bim ii ifthe armanre had ■  sinaolh con.  The aaonnl 
by  which  tbe  alreii  on  the  active  wires  ii  leduced  eatiiely  dtfmili 
upon  the  degree  to  whsh  tbe  teeth  are  latiinted,  but.  slaa  the 
relative  peraieabllity  ol  iron  even  at  a  Hui  deiuhy  of  ia,ooo  liaei 
persq.cm.is(othatofairappro]uinate]yaiu-i.thecfnbcfidedwim 
are  very  lartely  rdieved  of  Ihe  drivini  striH.  An  additiooal  nia 
is  that  aolidlian  of  much  gmler  width  can  be  ueed  in  tbe  laotbH 
armature  than  on  a  enwolb  c«  withoul  appredaUe  loaa  Iroia 
eddy^ciirrems  within  their  maB. 
A  disadvantaee  of  the  slotted  core  is.  however,  that  it  muaD)- 

oT  the  teeth,  but  alio  at  the  lace  of  the  pole-pteces;  and 
■aiiiifl  cf  the  lines  into  bands  causes  the  deruitv  ai  the  mlt- 
be  iliylhmically  varied  u  the  teeih  p 


length 


in  of  the 


'  By  the  "  leading  "  lide  of 


■  of  metal  wiibovt  the  pro- 
nce  if  the  width  of  the  (fajt- 
length  of  the  wnfie  air-gip, 
mme  plane  u  (hat   of   Ihe 

e  advanlagea  are  gained  u 
'  pole-piKea  is  Tendered  Mo- 

creflse  in  the  inductaoce  of 

h  or  .of  an  srmaiun  coil  or 

lerpolar  gap,  and  the  edge  of  tbe  poit 
Lermed  the"  leading  "  edge  as  oppwd 

Ihe  poles;  d.  hg.  30,  wlKTe  ibekaifiaf 


Jot  br  •  dtmei  liD&  diTiut 

dynuu  and  t«  tbe  i«fii1Ujoa  ct  Ebe  volu^  of  Ihc  iJterfutDT,  A 
compromiit  u  fnuad  ifl  ibe  lulf-<lHcd  slot,  vhich  it  odc  uocDiadkDti 
la  ■UBUUn,  (HlKiulli  Ihc  Dpa  iliit  ii  moR  uiul  in  CDaciouoiu- 

With  tke  additioa  of  dior  timis  to  the  defDcaiuy  drum  loop 
or  ol  KTCnl  complett  mill,  new  qoolioru  itii*,  and  in  con- 
■leiud  tlxnwiih  the  two  great  cLuKI  oT  miflilnft,  vii.  alLer- 
luton  tnd  comJnooiu-ciuTCDl  dyiuDioi,  which  luve  i-bovc  been 
tmled  tide  by  tide,  diverge  cDiuicIcnbly,  to  that  they  ere  beu 
Tlie  efcaromoiive-lorco  eqiution  tl 


■cquendy  that  of  tbe 


iber  at  pia  of 
pokes  in  the  multipolai 
alternator,  it  ii  evident 
that  Ibcre  may  aln  be 

edit    ■■    ibown    dia- 

II.  The  additional 
coil*,  bdof  timilariy 
ittualed  In  topecl  to 
other  pain  ot  polei. 
will,  exactly  reproduce 

'b  the  total  E.H.F.    will 
OH]  In  Kiiei;  or  if  they 
Iding  to  the  E.M.F.,  they 
_.  ,  .,  ,  ..ept'Carrying   cafwdty  of 

IDC  qimbinifinn     But  within  each  coil  tbe  additim  ot  mon 
loopi  will  not  caaie  an  equal  inaeaM  In  tbe  total  E.M.F., 
tbe  pbaMi  of  the  component  E.H.F/ 
aic  identical,  and  oo  thii 
cDMider  tbe  eflect  of  the  width  of  the 

If  the  additional  loop*  are  wound  within  tbe  aame  ibta  aa  the 
origioal  loop,  the  windiBg  ii  "  csnceatiated,"  and  each  turn  will 
lbMaddtbennwE.U.F.  But  if  the  ooa-ude  &  divided  between 
two  oc  note  >lau,  the  phaae  ol  the  E.H.F.  yielded  by  the  wiiti 
fn  one  ilot  beini  different  from  that  of  the  witt*  in  another 
Ddtbbouiini  ilot,  the  turn  ot  all  (he  E.M.F.'i  will  be  len  tbao 
le  E.U.F.  of  one  component  loop 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  loop* 
"a  tbe  coU.  The  per- 
xntage  reduction  In  the  E.U.F. 


tMl 


will  depend  upon  the  number  of 

dradt    between     the 

the  itoti  in  a  coU-aide  and  their 

coil*  of  the  fint  cir- 

dielaoce apart,  i.i.  on  the  virtual 

cuit.      The   phaae   ot 

width  of  tbe  coQiide  eipmed  aa 

thii  fXB«A  circuit  will 

a  tnction  of  tbe  "  pole-pitch  "  or 

differ    by    90-    or    a 

the  diitaoce  meanied  along  the 

quarter    ol    a    period 

pitch-line  fton  the  centre  of  one 

from  that  of  the  Gnt, 

pole  to  the  centre  ol  >  neighbour- 

and  it  may  either  be 

i»«  pole  of  on»ite  dgn  <Gg.  u). 

uwdto  feed  an    en- 

tiniy  *epanit<  exlemal 

1*    "groupMl,"     >ince    a    imall 

circuit   poBlbty   U  a 

le  fionpi  wlthia  the  two,  tbne  or  lour  ilota  hi 
nded  together.  A*  tbe  number  ol  llotl  per  <x 
h  il  gradually  made  to  the  □ 


ic  wound  doeely 
Gg.  i>  A,  which 

1  Bat,  there  are 


in  effect  *ix  pham  compounded  together,  eai 
but  litll*  ftOD  th*t  of  it*  Beit  neighbour, 
wire*  Ijiai  MiD  doier  tofethei  ■  large  dod 
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eanpeundcd  nstll  the  dbtributloa  bcaNMi  pnctlcaUy  u^fotn; 
tbe  deoeue  In  the  E.M.F.,  i*  compared  with  that  ot  a  lingle 
turn  multiplied  by  tbe  number  in  terles,  it  tben  Immediately 
dependent  opoa  the  width  ol  the  coil-«ide  relatively  to  the  pote- 

11  tbe  width  of  the  inner  loop  ot  fig.  11  A  b  leu  than  that  ol 
the  pole-face,  it*  two  lidci  will  for  lome  portion  ol  each  period 
be  moving  under  the  lame  pole,  and  "  differential  action  " 
raults,  the  net  E.M.F.  being  only  that  due  to  the  diSeience 
between  the  E.M.F.'i  ol  the  two  lidca.  The  loi^  i^  tmalleit 
width  muit  thertloK  exceed  tbe  width  of  pole-fact,  if  diRCt 
differential  action  ii  to  be  avoided,  Tbe  lame  couideraiion  tint 
determine*  (he  widib  of  tb^  outer  loop;  il  ihii  be  deducted  fiom 
twice  the  pole-pitch,  the  diSerence  thould  not  be  leu  than  the 
width  ot  the  poie-tace,  10  that, ^e.j.,  in*  bipolar. machine  the  ou 
loop  may  *t)uui  to  the  S.  pole  eaactly 
It  the  Inner  (bop  *(andi  to  tbe  N. 
pole  (Gg.  [j].  In  other  wotd*,  tbe  / 
width  of  tbe  c«l-*Ide  muu  not  ex-  t 
cced  the  width  of  the  interpolai  gap  I 
between  two  Belda.  Evidently  then 
if  the  ratio  of  the  pole-width  tc  ' 
pqle-pitch     approachea 


«  very  ^ 


ipromiM  between  the**  con- 
flicting coniideiatiodi  Ii  found  it  tbe  pole  is  made  not  much 
more  than  half  tbe  pole-pilch,  and  the  width  of  the  coU-ude  !* 
limilaily  about  hall  tbe  pole-pitch  and  therefore  equal  In  width 
to  tjie  pole  (fig.  Ij).  A»inelelargecoii,»uchasthaloffig.iJ  A, 
e«o,  however,  equally  well  be  divided  into  two  halves  by  taking 
the  end-conneidonih^  one  half  of  the  turaa  round  the  oppodte 
aide  of  the  (haft  (Gg.  la  B],  ai  indeed  haa  already  been  done 
in  Gg.  ij.  Each  iheaf  or  band  of  active  wire*  conewooding 
to  a  pole  II  thereby  unaffected,  but  the  advantage*  ue  gained 
that  the  ailal  length  of  the  cnd-tonneiiDDs  i*  halved,  and  that 
they  have  le*i  inductance.  Thus  if  In  fig.  1 1  there  ate  loui  turn* 
pec  coH,  fig.  14  b  electrically  equivalent  to  it  (save  that  the  coUa 
are  here  ihown  divided  into  two  parallel  patbs,  etch  ctitrying 
half  the  total  current).  When  the  large  coib  are  divided  t* 
above  detoibed.  It  rcsulti  that  there  are  aa  mtny  coib  t*  there 
are  polea,  the  outer  loop  ol  the  small  coil  having  a  width  equal 
to  the  pole-pftch,  and  tl^  inner  t  width  equal  to  the  pole-face. 

Such  b  the  form  wUch  tbe  "  lingle.phate  attematoi  "  takes, 
but  ^ce  only  one-htlt  d  the  aimtture  Core  it  now  covered 
with  winding,   ta  en- 
tirely distinct  but 
limilti     act  ol    cnlb 
may  be  wound  to  lorm 


it  be  oompotwl  of  6w  R*  i* 

tune  number  of  tunti  ind  tbeieloie  givt*  toe  now  voltage,  It  may 
be  interconiMCIcd  with  tbe  first  circuit  to  form  a  "  quarter-phaae 
altemator,"  t*  wDl  be  mon  fully  dooibed  later.  By  an  eiten- 
tioD  of  the  lame  procea.  If  the  width  of  each  side  of  a  coil  b 
reduced  to  one-^th  of  the  pole-pitch,  three  annatuie  drcultt 
can  be  wound  on  the  same  core,  and  a  "  three-phase  alternator,'* 
giving  waves  of  E.H.F.  differing  In  lAaie  by  no*,  b  obtained. 
J         ..I     .!_         ,._.r  "rtor^. '  Let  t,  be 
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m  pok  loBi  tliiougb  tb*  uiait  HI*  eore,  to  lM«t  b  by  uHdwr  pate 
of  opiXMiK  Hg*.  Since  tad)  Ktivt  *ln  cnU  Ibac  Una.  Ent  u  they 

■  nnrhM-nrtb  tJke  toUl  ODinber  oif  liaea  cut  in  «e  RvolutioD  by  any 
re  h  a^Zt-  The  tine  in  icanide  taken  by  oie  nvolutioD 


to  tbe  Buubet  d  Kma  cut  divided 
b  therehxe  iZ.CfNf6a)Xio-*  volu. 
<  aeriee  aod  form  one  diatinct  phue 
banda  ai  tben  are  poIh;  let  each 


«»dj«< 


a  be  divided  into  aa  many  bai 
band  qiBtalB  J  active  mna. 

eilba  ferm  eoe  aide  cf  a  dnale  lane  o 

two  coDa  when  tbe  laiie  coil  to  divided  I 

iriree an  ioined  up  Into  loopa,  tvobaDdiJ 

which  with  eltber  anaasement  yidd  Id  cum  a  buibic  ^ 

Tbe  avenge  E.M.F.'ao{ aU  the  win  in  ihc  two  buuU 

together  inlllbetefm  be  4Z.(^N/Go)f X  io-<.  But  unlea. 

i>  coDCCBtnted  within  ■  ibiile  llot.  tlwn  muH  be  Kime  difleiEatia] 
action  aa  they  cmi  the  ncutnl  line  between  the  polei.  to  thai  the 
lut  eipRiuoQ  b  vinuilly  the  trwt  avenn  E.H.F.  a 
on  the  aiaumptioii  thai  the  toniponcDt  E.M  JP.'i  alwa' 
ment  round  the  coil  and  do  not  at  dOM  partially 

anothet.    The  ail  avtiue  E.MT.  of  the  ceil  aa  a  _. 

aiithioctical  mean  of  all  [be  iniianiaDeatia  nlBoofabaU-wi 
o(  the  actual  E.M.F.  


(t&dnit  by  whidi  tbe  jma  avenn  S.M.F.  nuiat  be  DoltipUed  to 
live  the  net  aven(e  fM.F.;  tben  f  may  be  olkd  tbc^Hridtb- 
liciix,"  and  wm  have  aome  value  leia  than  unity  when  tbe  wbea 
a(  eacb  band  are  ipnad  over  a  nunbir  d  ilola.  Tbe  net  avenge 
E.M.F.  U  tbe  two  bandi  coowpondint  to  a  fair  of  polea  la  tbua 
(.•  -  O^Cf  N/6o)IX  lor*. 
The  thapc  of  tbe  curve  of  iuIuiuHWi  E.M.F.  of  tbe  coH 


-madiM 

difleiEflt^ 

of  the  loop* 

_MtraS^^ 
whole,. 


,    The  "  eflecdve  "  value  of  at 

.,.._     „ . . rtlue  of  the  equEv^enl 

dinctional  and  unvaiying  E.M.F,,  which  when  apf^ied  to  a  g 
lesilancc  develop!  cnerw  at  the  HOie  nte  ai  the  alterro 
E.M.F.,  when  Ibe  eS«l  ot  the  latter  i>  avengrd  ovft  one  or 
whole  number  of  pBiodt.  Let  t'-thcntiooflboqiurFnxit  oJ 
,,,„.„«™»,l,.»™,t«.F..<«,M,l*.^^ 
Since  It  depend*  upon  the  ihapc  at  the  E.M.F.  curve,  k'  ii 
known  a>  tbe  "  (onn-factor  " ;  thiu  if  the  lengLh  of  ^ap  beti 

gnduud  a*  lo^ve  a  cum*^  E.M^^^J^ug  mltZ^E^ 
tbe  forD-factor  would  havethe  particular  value  ol  W^Vi-i 

Tbe  efiective  E.MT._nf  the  two  bindi csirrefljondluj  lo a  pair  o(  i 


it  tbua(«,-«l'»*Z.(^N/6oJtXio-*. 

In  any  one  pha^  thoe  are  p  pain  of  banda,  and  tbeie  may  be 
divided  mto  {  parallel  fatbi,  when  ( la  me  er  any  wbole  number 
ol  which  p  it  a  multiple.  Tbe  elective  E.M.F.  ti  a  eomptete  phase 
ia  ihenfaie  Mvi/g.  Laidy,  If  ■-  the  number  of  pba»  into  which 
the  annaluie  wiping  ia  divided,  and  t>  tbe  totalnumber  ol  active 
wirea  au  tbe  armatun  counted  aH  round  iti  pcripbcry,  t^rtipm, 
and  Ibe  effective  E.M.F.  per  pbaaeiaE.-lft'Z^N'l&iaijlXlo--. 

The  two  facton  V.ano  ,1'  may  be  united  into  one  coe&cbcnl.  and 
tbe  equation  tben  take*  itt  final  form 

E.-iKZ.(^N>'/«Dii^)Xia-i  voitt (is) 

In  the  alternator  f  ii  moat  commonly  I,  and  there  ia  only  one  drcuit 
per  pbaiei  finally  the  value  of  K  or  the  product  of  the  width'lactor 
and  the  lonn-factor  uaually  lalU  between  the  limiu  cf  I  and  1*15. 

We  have  next  to  consider  tbe  effect  of  the  addition  of  more 
armature  loopa  in  tbe  caac  of  dynamoi  which  give  a  unidirectional 
E.M.F,  in  virtue  of  their  iplit-iing  collecting  device,  u.  of  the 
type  shown  in  Gg.  7  with  drum  armature  or  ita  equivalent  liiig 
form.  Aa  before,  il  the  additional  bopi  ate  wound  Id  coniinua- 
lion  of  tbe  Gnt  u  one  onl  conncded  to  a  un^e  iplit-ring.  tliii 
coil  muit  be  more  or  less  concentrated  into  a  naimw  band^ 
usee  If  tbe  width  beoomei  nearly  equal  10  or  eiceeds  tbe  width 
of  the  inteipolai  ftp,  the  two  edges  oi  the  coU-side  will  just  u  in 
the  alternator  act  dl5eten1ially  against  one  another  during  part 
oE  eacb  levoluiion.  The  drum  winding  with  a  single  oAl  thus 
gives  an  aimature  of  ibe  H-  or  "  ihultlc  "  form  invented  by 
Dl  Werner  von  Siemens.  Although  tbe  KM.F.  of  such  an 
arrangement  may  have  a  much  higher  maximum  value  than  that 
of  the  furvc  of  fig.  7  for  a  single  loop,  yet  it  itill  periodically 

which  is  for  moat  practical  uses  unsuitable.  But  such  pulsation 
might  be  largely  reduced  if,  for  example,  a  second  coil  were 
placed  U  right  aoglet  to  tbe  original  coil  and  Ibe  two  were  cou' 
Bected  in  taitti  tbe  CKMi  of  the  wave  of  E.M.F.  of  the  Kcond 


coll  win  tben  <oiDdde  with  tbe  boDowi  of  the  ftiM  wne,  tti 
although  tbe  majdmuni  of  tbe  rcwiltant  curve  of  E.H.F.  may 
be  no  higher  iu  fiuctualioat  will  be  greatly  (kneassd.  A 
apad^  tUsplacement  of  the  new  cob  along  the  pofe-ptdi. 
somewhat  sa  in  a  polyphase  njacfaine,  thus  Buggnti  itsdf,  and 
the  process  may  be  carried  siifl  further  by  incnuing  the  nnmber 
of  equally  q>accd  coiU,  provided  iliai  they  can  be  fonawlfd 
in  Beries  and  yet  can  have  Ibeir  ccnneiion  witb  tbe  cMonsl 
drcuit  teveried  u  they  pass  the  neutral  line  betweai  the  polo, 
Given  two  a>il>  *t  right  In^es  and  with  tbcJT  qalit-ringi 
displaced  Ihtough  a  corresponding  angle  of  91/,  tbey  may  be 
camKcted  In  (eries  by  joining  one  biuilt  to  the  oppoaite  brush 
at  tbe  seeosd  coO,  tbe  eslemal  dicuit  bdng  applied  to  tbe  two 
lemainiiig  brushes.*  The  same  amngement  may  agaia  be  re- 
peated with  anotber  pair  of  coik  in  paraDd  witb  the  lint,  and 
we  tbui  obtain  Gg.  rj  witb  tour  -         -  - 


the  loops  being  marked  by  correqionding  numerals;  the  dm 
coils  will  give  the  same  E.U.F.  aa  tbe  two,  but  tbey  will  be  juUy 
capable  of  carrying  twice  tbe  current,  owing  to  tbcir  divisioo 
into  two  parallel  circuits.  Now  in  i^ace  cf  the  four  qilit-rinp 
may  be  employed  Ibi  greatly  simplified  four^cgment  •tractwT 
shown  in  fig.  16,  which  serves  precisely  the  same  puipoac  aa  tbe 
four  ^ilit-rings  bnt  only  requires  two  instead  of  ei^t  bnobo. 
Tbe  eSect  o(  jainiog  bnisfa  1  in  £g.  i ;  across  to  brush  j,  brash  4 
to  brush  i,  5  to  6,  Etc,  faas  virtually  been  to  cooncct  tbe  end 
of  coil  A  witb  Ilu  beginning  of  oul  B,  and  tbe  end  of  coil  B  wiib 
the  beginning  o(  coO  A',  and  so  on,  until  tbey  tonn  a  -""""■™f 
dosed  helix.  Each  aectiH  of  fig.  16  wUl  tlKtefote  replace  two 
halves  of  1  pair  of  adjacent  split-rings,  it  tbe  end  and  beginning 
of  a  pur  ol  adjacent  onls  are  omnected  to  it  in  a  tegular  erd^ 
of  sequence.  The  four  secton  arc  insulated  from  tn 
and  from  the  shaft,  and  tbe  whc 
known  a*  the  "  commulalor," ' 
bebig  not  almply  to  collect  tbe  ci 
10  commute  It*  direction  in  any  coQ  *i 
tbe  interpolar  gap.  Tbe  prindple  of  thi 
coil  continuous-current  armature  "  b  thus  reached,  \ 

from  brush  to  brush,  and  from  which  a  prmctj-  

cally  steady  current  can  be  obtained.  Each  coil  Fic  I& 
is  successively  sboit-drcuitcd,  aa  a  brush  bridgea 
over  the  insulation  between  tbe  two  secton  whlcb  tenalDaie 
it;  and  the  brushes  must  be  so  set  that  ibe  period  (f 
^botl-drciu't  takes  place  when  the  coQ  is  generating  little 
or  no  E.U.F.,  t-e.  wlwn  it  b  moving  tbniugb  the  looe  betweea 
the  pole-tips.  The  effect  of  tbe  four  c<mU  in  reduong  the 
percentage  SuctuatDn  of  the  E.M.F,  is  very  muked,  as 
shown  at  tlie  foot  ol  fig.  15  (where  the  uppo-  curve  is  the 
resultant  obtained  by  adding  together  the  separate  curves 
of  ctnis  A  and  B),  arid  tbe  levelling  pioccsa  may  evidoitly  be 
carried  stiil  further  by  the  insertion  of  more  coila  and  mart 
corresponding  secton  in  the  commutator,  until  tbe  whole 
of  WlHtstone'B  maditae  (Brit  l^t. 
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Fig.  18. 


annatuie  is  ooverad  nkh  winding.  For  example,  figs.  17  and  18 
show  a  ring  and  a  drum  annature,  each  with  eight  coils  and 
eight  commtttator  lectors;  their  resultant  curve,  on  the  assum|>- 
tion  that  a  single  active  wire  gives  the  flat-topped  curve  of  fig.  4, 

will  be  the  uppet  wavy  line 
of  E.M.F.  obtained  by  adding 
together  two  ol  the  resultant 
curves  of  fig.  15,  with  a  relative 
displacement  of  4$*.  The 
amount  of  fluctuation  foi  a 
given  number  of  commutator 
sectors  depends  upon  the  shape 
of  the  curve  of  E.M.F.  yielded 
by  the  separate  small  sections 
of  the  armature  winding;  the 
greater  the  polar  arc,  the  less 
the  fluctuation.  In  practice, 
with  a  polar  arc  equal  to  about 
0.75  of  the  pitch,  any  number 
of  sectors  over  3a  per  pair  of 
poles  yields  an  E.M.F.  which 
is  sensibly  constant  through- 
out one  or  any  number  of 
revolutions. 

The  fundamental  dectro- 
motive-force  equation  of  the 
coatinuoua-current  hetcropolar 
machine  is  easily  obtained  by 
analogy  from  that  of  the  alter- 
nator. The  groM  average 
E.W.F.  from  the  two  sides  of 
a  drum  loop  without  rcfeienoe 
to  its  direction  is  as  before 
4Z.(^N/6o)Xio-«  volts.  But  for 
tworeaaonsits  net  average  E.M .  F. 
nay  be  lets;  the  span  of  the  loop  may  be  less  than  the  pole-pitch, 
so  that  even  when  the  brushes  are  w  set  that  the  position  of  short- 
circuit  fsUs  on  the  line  where  the  field  changes  its  direction,  the  two 
sides  of  the  loop  for  some  little  time  act  against  each  other;  or, 
•eooodly.  even  if  the  span  of  the  loop  be  cqusi  to  the  pole-pitch»  the 
bnisbcs  may  be  so  set  that  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  its  induced 
E.M.F.  does  not  coincide  with  reversal  of  the  cunent  by  the  passage 
of  the  aril  under  the  brashes.  The  net  average  E.M.K.  of  the  loop 
»  therefore  proportional  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  lines  which  tt 
cuts  in  passug  from  one  brash  to  another,  and  this  is  equal  to  the 
net  amount  off  the  flux  which  is  included  within  the  loop  when 
situated  in  the  position  of  short-drcint  under  a  brash.  The  amount 
of  this  flux  may  be  expccssed  as  A'Z«  where  kf  h  some  coefiicieot. 
less  than  unity  if  the  span  of  the  coil  be  less  than  the  pole-pitch,  and 
also  varying  with  the  position  of 
the  brushes.  The  net  average 
E.M.F.  of  the  loop  Is  therefore 

4ft'Z.(^N/6o)Xio-«. 

In  practice  the  number  of  1 
tioosofthearmaturewindinguso 
largeandtheirdtstribution  round  ». 
the  armature  periphery  is  sol 
aniform.  that  the  sum  total  ofL 
the  instantaneous  E.M.F.*s  of 
the  several  sections  which  are  in 
aeries  becomes  at  any  moment 

9 ual  to  the  net  avenge  E.M.F. 
one  loop  multiplied  by  the 
number  which  are  in  series.  If 
the  winding  is  divided  into  0 
paimUcl  dmiits,  the  number  of 
loops  in  series  is  Wsff,  so  that  the 

total  E.M.F.  Is  E«  - s(A7j9)Z«(pN/6o)r  X  lor*  volts.  Thus  as  com- 
pared with  the  alternator  not  only  is  there  no  division  of  the 
winding  imo  separate  phases,  but  the  form-factor  k"  disappears, 
since  the  effective  and  average  E.M.F.'s  are  the  same.  Further 
in  the  alternator  q  may  -i,  in  the  continuous<urrent 
.„  armature  there  can  never  be  less  than  two  circuits  in 
from  brash  to  brash,  and  if  more,  their  number  must  always 
a  multiple  of  two,  so  that  q  can  never  be  less  than  two  and 
most  always  be  an  even  number.  Lastly,  the  factor  k*  is  usually  so 
doedy  eqwd  to  i,  that  the  simpltfied  equation  may  in  practice  be 
adopted,  via. 

E.-(a/{)Z.(pN/6o)rXio^volts     .      .     (ifr) 

The  fundamental  equation  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
dynamo  in  its  fully  developed  forms  (1  a)  (and  1  b)  may  be  com- 


pared with  Its  pfcvions  simple  statement  ttX  The  three  variable 
terms  still  find  their  equivalents,  but  are  oifferently  expressed,  the 
dcnaty  Bf  being  replaced  by  the  total  flux  of  one  field  Z^  the  loigth 
L  ol^tne  single  active  wire  by  the  total  number  of  such  wires  r,  and 
the  vdodty  of  movement  V  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second. 
Even  when  the  q)eed  is  fixed,  an  endless  number  of  changes  may 
be  rang  by  altering  the  rdative  values  of  the  remaining  two  factors; 
and  in  successful  practice  these  may  be  varied  between  fairiy  wide 
limits  without  detriment  to  the  working  or  economy  of  the  machine. 
While  it  may  be  said  that  the  equation  of  the  E.M.r.  was  implicitly 
known  from  Faraday's  time  onwards,  the  difliculty  under  which 
designers  laboured  in  early  days  was  the  problem  of  choosing  the 
correct  relation  of-  Z«  or  r  f or  the  required  output:  this,  again, 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  pradeterminin^  the  total  flux 
before  the  maichine  was  oonstracted.  The  general  error  lay  in 
employing  too  weak  a  field  and  too  many  turns  on  the  armature,  and 
credit  must  here  be  given  to  the  American  inventors,  E.  Weston  and 
T.  A.  Edison,  for  their  early  appreciation  of  the  superiority  in 
practical  working  of  the  dram  armature,  with  comparatively  few 
active  wires  rotating  in  a  strong  field. 

CaiUmmcus-€mrmU  DynoMM.— On  passing  to  the  sepante 
consideration  of  alternators  and  continuous-current  dynamos, 
the  chief  constructive  features  of  the  latter  will  first 
be  taken  in  greater  detail  As  ahready  stated  in  the  t^^^!^ 
continuous-current  dynamo  the  armature  is  usually 
the  rotating  portion,  and  the  necessity  of  laminating  its  core 
has  been  genoally  described.  The  thin  iron  stampings  employed 
to  build  up  the  core  take  the  form  of  circular  washers  or  **  disks," 
which  in  small  machines  are  strung  directly  on  the  shaft;  in 
larger  multipolar  machines,  in  which  the  required  radial  depth 
of  iron  is  small  relatively  to  the  diameter,  a  central  cast  iron 
hub  supports  the  disks.  Since  the  driving  for^  is  transmitted 
through  the  shaft  to  the  disks,  they  must  in  the  former  case  be 
securely  fixed  by  keys  sunk  into  the  shaft;  when  a  central  hub 
b  emptoyed  (fig.  19)  it  is  keyed  to  the  shaft,  and  its  projecting 
arms  engage  in  notches  stamped  on  the  inner  circumference 
of  the  (&ks,  or  the  latter  have  dovetailed  projections  fitting 
into  the  arms.  The  disks  are  then  tightly  compressed  and 
clamped  between  stout  end-plates  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  solid 
iron  cylinder  of  axial  length  slightly  exceeding  the  correspond- 
ing dimension  of  the  poles.  If  the  armature  is  more  than  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  the  disks  become  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
handled  in  one  piece,  and  are  therefore  made  in  segments,  which 
are  built  up  so  as  to  break  joint  alternately.  Prior  to  assem- 
blage, the  external  circumference  of  each  disk  is  notched  in  a 
stamping  machine  with  the  required  number  of  slots  to  receive 
the  armature  coils,  and  the  longitudinal  grooves  thereby  formed 
in  the  finished  core  only  require  to  have  their  sharp  edges 


Fig.  19. 

smoothed  off  so  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  injury  to  the 
insulation  of  the  coils. 

With  open  slots  either  the  armature  coils  may  be  encased 
with  vrrapplngs  of  oiled  linen,  varnished  paper  and  thin  flexible 
micanite  sheeting  in  order  to  insulate  them  electrically 
from  the  iron  slots  in  which  they  are  afterwards  em- 
bedded; or  the  slots  may  be  themselves  lined  with 
moulded  troughs  of  micanite,  &c.,  for  the  reception  of  the  arma* 
ture  coils,  the  Utter  method  being  necessary  with  half-closed 
slots.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  coils  armatures  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  classes  oi  coil-wound  and  bar-wound.  In 
the  former  dais,  round  copper  wire,  double^otton  covered,  is 
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employed,  uid  the  Cofls  in  dtfaa  wmuid  by  hud  dlnctly  oo 
tD  the  irputure  core,  or  irc  shaped  od  fonncn  prior  to  being 
inserted  is  the  umMuie  iloti.  Hisd-wiodiog  is  mnr  only 
employed  in  very  imall  bipolu  mKbina,  the  pioccs  being 
apeniive  ud  ucorapuiied  by  the  disadvinlige  tlut  if  one 
iection  requira  la  be  reputed,  the  whole  unnature  luiully  hu 
to  be  diinunUed  ud  re-wound  Former-wouDd  qhIs  ue,  on 
tbc  atber  lund^  economical  in  Ubour,  perfectly  symmelricml 
ud  intcrchugcmble,  and  can  be  thorongbly  msulated  befoR 
they  are  placed  in  tJ»  ilota.  The  ahapen  employed  in  the  fann- 
ing pracBi  an  very  varioui,  but  an  nsually  amnged  U>  give 
Lo  the  finiahed  coil  a  lounge  ihape,  the  two  straight  active 
aides  which  £l  into  the  straight  ilola  bdng  Joined  by  V-ahaped 
endi;  M  each  apex  o(  the  coU  the  win  is  given  a  (wist,  to  (hit 
the' two  sida  fall  ioto  difiercnt  levels,  an  upper  ud  a  lowei, 
correapondiDji  to  the  two  layers  which  the  coil-iides  Form  on  the 
fioiihtd  amutun.  Rectangular  win  af  comparaiively  small 
section  may  be  dmilarly  treated,  and  if  only  one  loop  i>  recjuind 
per  section,  wide  uid  thin  atrip  can  be  bent  into  a  complete 
loop,  so  that  the  only  soldered  junti  an  Ihoae  at  the  commutaior 
end  where  the  loop)  are  interconnected.  Bui  finally  with 
masHve  rectangular  conduclon,  the  tTxuulian  must  be  made  to 
bar-wioding,  in  which  each  bar  is  a  b«lf-lotv.  Insulated  by  being 
taped  after  it  ha*  been  bent  to  the  required  shape;  the  separate 


wards  From  the  slots  with  but  little  change  of  level,  sn  that  they. 
form  a  cyliodrical  moss  supported  on  projections  from  the  end- 
pUtt*  ot  the  cote  (Gg,  ig);  but,  in  certain  caacs,  the  end-con- 


DedoDS  ut  bent  downwards  at  right  angles 


I  the  shaft,  and 


th^  may  then  consist  of  separate  strips  of  copper  bent  u 
so-called  butterfly  or  evolute  shape. 

After  the  coUt  or  loops  have  been  usemblcd  In  the  aloti  on  the 
armature  con,  and  the  commutator  has  been  hied  in  place  on 
theshaft,  the  soldering  of  the  ends  of  the  coil*  proceeds,  by  which 
at  once  the  union  ti  the  end  of  one  coil  with  the  beginning  of  the 
neit,  sod  also  their  omiKiion  to  the  commutator  sectors,  is 
eSected,  and  in  this  ties  the  easentiai 'part  of  aimatun  winding. 


difleienliil  aclloo.  Che  spin  ol  the  back  connexion  which 
iie  width  of  the  coil  miut  exceed  Che  width  of  the  polC' 
and  should  not  be  lar  dilTennc  from  the  polfrpitcfai  it 
Lally  a  Uicle  \e«  Chan  the  pole-pitch.  Takmg  loy  one 
It  a*  No-  I  in  li£-  20,  where  for  aimpUdty  a  amooth-core 

occupied  by  en  elecnent.  which  must  be  counted  off  in  «der 
the  positioiiol  the  neit  element  In  series,  iscaUcd  the 'Vpitch  " 
md-conneiion,  (rani  01  back,  as  the  case  may  be.  nut  the 
iicch  of  the  windini  •>  matlod  by  the  dotted  line  in  Bg.  M  is 


each  fimt  end,  but  as  a  whole  it  works  coBtiniqiUy  forwinls  rosad 
ll|e  amalure,  until  it  finally  "  le-entcn,"  after  every  eknenc  hss 
bteA  Inveraed.  The  devdcuHnent  ol  the  completed  wtndiqf  oa  a 
flat  ujrface  slicnn  that  it  takes  the  form  of  a  number  of  parrkBy 
overlappinl    kiopa._  wboice    Hs    name    ongipBtes.     The    Wie-Gar 

tbatof  fig.  li  when  cut  thinugh  at  the  point  marked  X  and  ofOHt 

out;  two  of  the  overUpptng  ' 

are  marked  thereon  In  havy 

The  muMpalar  lap-woood  ani- 

is  obtained  by  simply  repeKting  llie 
bipalarwinding^t]mca,aajadiattcd    ' 
by  the  dousTaddhkBia  of  it.  11 
which  convert  ft  from  a  l«»^cle  U 


istic  feature  of  the  lap-wound  ai 

ton  Is  thai   If— 

parallel  palbs  fr 


he  Inpolar  dbsed-ceil 


Iherame 


Wave-kio|» 


tap-wound  drum  con£sts  of  p  pairs  <f  [wnBel  ^Iha,  ce^^riafl 
the  same  E.M.F.  and  cutvIdc  i/ip  id  the  total  cuireu.  Thiw  i* 
eqoatkwl^twehaveg-ii.and  the  special  fom  which  the  £.lf-^. 
nnatisis  rfUu  lap  mnmi  armatart  tahre  k  E.-Z.(N|eo)rXIo-* 
vdls.  Adlhebnisheswiuchareof  ibeBmesipi  must  be  oMuccud 
logether  la  order  to  collect  the  total  armstuie  cunent.  The  nml 
brash4eta  of  the  mnlclpolar  kp-wouid  niKhine  may  ngaia  be 
nduced  to  two  by  "  tiess  eoantaiuii "  of  soclon  skiBtcd  Jto'fr 


tator  most  ihea  be 
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:"    Tbt  Inni  phch  ii  m  in  tlie  amc  durctlM    inqucni  u 


r  the  Hidlll  cl  two 


, .. jnd  ind  third 

icil  Anally  the  wiodinE  ngiin  dots  uj»n  itttU- 

'  windinE  it  developed  aa  iq  fip.  >3»  it  it  uku 

forvanu  round  the  vnuturr  in  ligag  wavn, 

■vy  Ijfis,  and  the  nombn  ol  oo«nplete 

oT  Uk  back  iDd  (rant  p|>c1h.     SIkf 


ODtiniKKuly  forvanu  round  t1 
licfa  9  mmnad  In  heavy  lines, 
-   -•-- ofthelau 

Ly  alb  be  Added 
re  |>oleiC~Thui  the  idvantaEeof  the  mve-vound  ■mature 
Bch  being  of  laner 


After  complctioa  of  tbe  wind 
nnly  boood  down  by  bands  of  ili 
in,  10  u  to  nan  the  iltcu  of  i 


!l  to  one  anodier  in  the  latter, 

ng,  tbe  end-coDnexTtnu  an 
i  or  pboipbor  bronze  binding 


of  smootli-nDfacc  annilujei.  luch  bandi  ue  aim  placed  at 
inttnrals  along  the  leDglb  of  Ibc  umUure  core,  but  in  toolhed 
amiatuKi,  altbough  the  colli  arc  often  in  (mail  machina  xcured 
in  the  iloti  by  timilai  bandi  of  a  non-magnetic  hi^-TeriUance 
wire,  tbe  Die  of  haid-wood  vedgea  driven  into  notdm  at  tbe 
tidca  ai  tbe  ilota  bccovea  prefenble,  and  in  voy  large  machinea 
indiapeniable.  Tbe  oteinal  tfipaaaex  at  a  typical  armature 
with  Up-vindidg  iaahovn  in  fig.  14. 

A  loiuid  DMcbaoical  cautructioa  of  tbe  commutator  b  (A 
vital  Importance  to  tbe  good  workiog  aS  tbe  continuous-current 

_. dynamo. .  The  natro*,  wedge-shaped  sectors  of  hard- 

.?^  drawn  ropper,  with  their  inaulating  iirips  of  thin 
mica,  are  built  up  into  a  cylinder,  tightly  damped 
together,  and  tnmed  in  the  lathe;  at  each  end  a  V-shaped 
groove  is  turned,  and  into  these  are  fitted  rin^  of  micanite 
of  correqKmding  sectinn  (fig.  ig);  the  whole  is  then  slipped 
over  a  cast  iron  sleeve,  and  at  dtber  end  stioilg  lings  arc  forced 
Into  tbe  V'sbapcd  grooves  under  great  preeaure  and  filed  by  a 
number  of  doKly-pitcbed  tighitDing  bolts.  In  dynamos  driven 
by  iteam-tnrbines  m  which  tbe  peripbenl  ipeed  of  the  com- 
mutator it  very  Ugh,  ringi  of  ittel  are  frequently  shnmk  on  the 
nirface  of  tbe  commutator  at  either  end  and  at  it*  centre.  But 
in  every  case  the  copper  must  be  entirely  insulated  fiom  the 
Mpporting  body  of  metal  by  the  interposition  of  mica  or  micanile 
and  the  prevention  of  any  movement  of  the  sectors  uiukr 


On  passing  to  tbe  second  fundamental  part  of  tl»  dynamo, 
namely,  the  £fld-nugnei,  its  funclIoD)  may  be  briefly  recalled  a> 
foUows: — It  has  to  supply  the  magnetic  fiuk;  to  pro. 
vide  for  it  an  iron  path  si  nearly  dosed  as  posvbte    JS?"  " 


J  give  tbe  lines  such  direction  an 
liat  they  may  be  cut  by  the  arm 
tge.     Roughly  coiresponding  t 


above 


:;  (1)  the  magnet 

"  cores  "  or  "  timtu,^'  carrying  tbe  eidting  coils  whereby  tbe 
inert  Iron  is  converted  Into  an  dcctro-mognet;  {1)  tbe  yckr, 
which  joina  ihe  limbs  together  and  conducts  the  dux  belweea 
Itaemi  and  {])  Ihe  fckfimt,  which  face  (be  armature  and 
transmit  the  lines  from  Ihe  limb*  Ihroiigb  the  air-gap  ¥>  the 


Of  Ibe  o 


le  &e1d-ni3i 


and iucceisfuiiarvd  hence  have  met' 
adoption,  may  be  dasaed  under  a  compara- 
tively smaM  ounber  of  types-  For  bipolar 
mtchinea  tbe  i»(l>  kirie-iiit  (Sg.  ij),  which 
is  the  lioeal  wccestor  rd  the  pemancDi  magnet 
employed  in  the  first  nuEnelD-eicctrK  machines. 

principal  forms,  acconfini  aa  the  pc^picces  and 

limbt  and  yoke.  The  '^  overtype  "  form  la 
best  suited  to  small  behnljiveo  lomamoa,  white 
the  "  undeiHype  "  is  admnblv  adaoted  to  be 
directly  driven  by  tbe  1 


itl  bting  hnnwdiately  couplof  to  Ihe  eiank-shafl  of  Ihe  engine. 


hold  il 


Bak  IhmuBh  the  bedplate  aci 


■wyfromtll^^bedplit 

10  pole  without 

Next  may  be  pUod  the  "  Manchester  "  field  (fig.  26) — the  type 
of  a  divided  manelic  ciicuit  in  which  the  Buji  forming  one  field  or 
polo  is  divided  between  two  magnets.  An  eidting  ccal  Is  placed 
on  each  half  of  the  double  hone-shoe  magnd,  the  pair  being  so 
wound  thai  coiBeqiieBI  pole*  are  formed  atiave  and  bdow  the 
armalure.    Each  magnet  thus  carries  one-half  of  Ihe  total  flux,  the 


mulri^iiliir  type  of  Be.  it  or 

fig.  2g,  which  ia  by  far  the  moat  usual  for  any  hunhn'  of  poles  f  roi 
tourupwajtii:  111  Cmkafe  coefficient  Is  bulBnall.  an'--  -- -' '— 

Ai  Tegaitla  the  malcriali  0!  which  magnets  are  made,  j 
qvaking  Ihere  la  Ullle  difference  in  the  permeability  of  '' 


or  B  )■  i6,acii>.  Whauvcr  the  nutaiil.  if  thelluii-dciiiity  be  pnivd 
a  ■  high  value  the  impen-Funu  >re  very  Uq^y  incnued  owirg  lo 
II  apprcHchLiw  iaiuntiork,  oik]  Ihiv  implica  either  ■  larre  imoiint 
i(  copper  in  trte  Aetd  oojii  or  an  undue  eipendicim  of  electrical 


s  vbich  atwl  anioK  each  other 
ewi,  the  want  of  bomoccneity  at  .,-. 
ita  to  die  pmcDce  of  a  very  thin  fiJm 
effect  on  Che  lota]  rductatice  by  cflini 


Juce  the  eiicjy-ciirtwili  in  the  pale-piem,  due  to  the  uk  of  looth 
irmatum  with  rctatlvely  vide  aloU.  the  pclea  Ihenuelvea  muil 
laminatRl,  or  nuM  hive  Sied  la  them  luninaled  pi^e->hDH.  bu 
gp  of  thin  nrin  of  mild  Heel  riveted  toaHher  (a>  tbawn  In  Gg.  r 
However  it  be  built  up,  the  rnethaaical  itrengch  of  the  maff 


.„_  . tl  itrengch  of 

coiuidered.    Any  t«a  r— '' 
-'  ^—>—  ■>,  expnleaci 


wlUch  tbere  eiiata  a 

la  drnr  IbeiB  tocetbct  pnpoRioi 

■nd  havlnf  ■  vaTue  of  B,'(tiT3S ..  ,..  ., 

ov«  whicE  the  deniit/  may  be  regarded  u  havinj  the  ui 


aft,  IbeywilT eventually  l ._  ..  . 

ly  li  thli  liketit  to  take  place  in  dyui 

lierein  any  diDercnce  in  the  lengths  of 


iDotlieri  but  if  tbete  b 

■■-'-'-  '--Ulcauie. 

rblchlt 
ively  to  the  hbia  ol  the 
and  pveny.    Eqied- 


bctwMB  tbe  dualilaof  tbeaevenl  kldi.  It  will  I 

•tma  on  Ike  amatnn  and  iu  ahall.  under  wbl ,  ■ 

a*  thia  beading  ia  cootlnnall*  revened  rctalively  to  the  Cbia  of 
.,..=»..  .       .     i  .  g^ 

^r-japa. 


Rcfercncchaaalready  been  made  to  the  important 
deaigDof  Ihe  pridtfermirationef  the  ftux  due  toa  g 

of  ampcre-tuniB  wound  on  the  field-raagoei,  or,  cod- 

P**  «nely,  of  the  number  of  ampere-turns  which  must 

^|^2l^    be  fumiihed  by  the  eidtiog  coik  in  order  that  a  cettAin 

Qux  CDireapoDding  to  one  htld  may  flow  through  the 

anoMun  con  Irom  each  pole.    An  equally  inpanut  pnbkm 


useful  flui  Z.  may  be  obtained  with  the  greUcst  ecoooBy  in 
maieriali  and  eidting  energy.  The  key  to  the  tm  preblem  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  coocepl  ol  •  magnetic  drcuit  as  otitpnated  by 
H.  A.  Rowland  and  R.  H.  M.  Btsanquet;'  and  thefullaoluln 
ol  both  may  be  especilly  connected  with  tbe  name  of  Dr  J. 
Hopkinson,  from  hii  practical  application  of  the  (mcepl  in  Ida 
design  of  the  Edison -Hopkinatm  machine,  and  in  hb  p^K(  oa 
"  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery,"*  The  pubUcation  of  thia  p>pn 
in  iSS6  begini  the  KOind  era  In  the  history  ol  ibe  dynanoi 
it  at  once  raised  iu  design  from  the  level  of  empirical  ruIeK^- 
thumb  to  a  sdeoce,  and  is  thus  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  the 
necessary  supplement  of  tbe  originaJ  discovettea  of  Fatsday- 
The  proc«4S  of  predetcrminJog  the  necesaaiy  vnpere-iunia  ii 
described  in  ■  simple  case  under  ELEcnoiuGnEtisii.  In  its 
eitension  to  the  complete  dyDimo.  it  consists  merelj  in  the 
division  of  the  magnetic  ciicuil  into  such  portions  as  have  the 
same  sectional  area  and  permeability  and  catry  appmimalely 
:;  tbe  difference  of  raagnelic  potential  thai 


n  theei 


irder  that  the  flux  may  pass  through  it  is  then  olciiliitd 
itrialiiH  for  the  several  poitioas  into  wbicb  the  magnetic  drcuit 
i  divided,  and  the  lepante  Itcou  aie  ninmed  Dp  inieooe 


Tbe  chief  ■edioiia  cf  the  nugDecic  dr 
(a)  the  armature  core,  and  (jTiEe  iran  mL, — 

Tin  air-itf  of  a  dynamo  with  luooth^aee  a 
filled  with  (osfier  and  partly  with  Ibe  cotton,  mr- 
Died  (0  insulate  tbe  core  aod  iriresi  all  tbeee 

ever,  ecnaiblr  noD-magiietic,  so  that  the  ■- — 

between  the  uDB  gf  the  patt^Kcca  and  ibt  boa  of  tbe  ai 
nuy  be  treated  as  an  aic-uiace,  of  which  the  pennialnlity  isco 
for  all  values  of  tbe  Bin  dendly,  and  In  the  CX1.S.  lysten  it 
Keooe  if  I,  and  A^te  tbe  Ih^u^  an  a' -<---'-'--' 

diffen 


"ifS? 


air^pa  is  X,-B,jljiis7- 
I  tb*  ana  A«  a  smul  alkrniKe 
which  eateod  beyond  the  aciail 
re  with  open  iloce,  the  linn  sit 


poUiface.    Intbetoe       .    ._    .. 

oo  longer  anifonnly  diilributed  ova  luc  >u-(«|,  a,^  um  mn 
graduated  Into  aliemale  bands  of  denie  and  weak  IndnctiOD  nim^ 
iponding  to  the  teeth  and  ihili.  Funber,  the  Unn  earn  maoi  an 
the  (idea  of  the  teeth,  ao  thai  theli'  avengE  lencih  J  path  in  ike 
air  and  the  air-gap  reluetancc  is  aoc  id  easily  calculated.  Allowure 
must  be  made  for  tids  by  taUn*  an  iocnaaed  lennh  td  lir^ip 
-iii>„  where  n  is  the  ndo  iwuf ■«■  dnHi(r/iH»  deu>;y.  tJ  w£k 
the  value  la  chiefly  detennbied  by  tbe  ntios  of  tbe  width  ol  luh 
to  width  of  dot  and  of  the  width  of  slot  to  tbe  air-gap  huaiia 
pol&face  and  surface  of  the  armature  oore. 


'And  eitended  by  C.  Kepp,  "On  Modem  C-. 
DyHnia.Eleclik  Maetiinea.iVic.Iiul.  C£.  vol.  bOBL  p.  136. 

>  Dn  I.  and  E.  Kopkhuon, "  I>yaami^Ela3rlc  llariiinMyTVWa 
Traiu.,  May  6.  IBS6;  Ihla  waa  further  eapanded  la  •  laooad  |ia|i« 
on  "  Erynamo-Eleetiic  Machinery,"  Fnt.  Eaj.  Stc,  Fob.  IS.  !*)>• 
and  both  aie  reprinted  in  Omul  Pstr-  —  "—— -  u-i-:— 
rnsd  AttM  Stbjtia. 
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n  of  tin 

•a  i*aDCUii«]  by  BDHiplyiBE  tbg  DaDbiT  «f  tcclb  uudci  ' 
X  by  tbcir  widu  uid  by  tha  ni  koflb  o(  tbi  iraa  am 
tlicuiioliMUiiHL  T>i>  latter  BtlwiTSHlcEdith  of  tlie. 
•  tWipuc  kHt  ttinnich  the  innbtini  nnuAn  «r  paper  *^^-»-. 
t  dbJa  or  tfarotigli  the  pnvnce  of  vcntiliitinf  ductJLwhich  (ue 
mdiiced  *t  inteivila  aloni  the  lencth  ol  the  con.  tIh  fanner 
ductioa  anniEei  abodt  7  to  id  %  o(  the  etub  lei«tli,  whOe  the 
R  muLtliiaUr  muhmci.  i>,  u  eva 


Impntvit  item.   After  otkniUtiiiB  tlie 

THEuin]  per  CDt.  [eneth  of  path.  Tbii  1 
u  >  funcCon  of  the  denrity  in  the  tttth. - 
nine  nver  the  lenclh  irf  ■  Inotb,  the 


leiuth  of  a  da^i 

la  the  con  proper  bdow  the  leetb  the  tength  of  path  coptiiiiiilty 
■hotteu  aa  •<  pas  from  the  middle  ti  the  pi^  tomirdi  the  cent— 
line  of  lymiDetry.  On  theotho-handras  the  jioea^nduaElyaccuni 
late  1b  the  corCi  EheLT  denBty  uioca^  from  Ebn  midmiy  Doder  t 
polea  uatil  It  leachea  a  maximum  do  the  line  of  lyDisetiy.    T 
twQ  effect!  partially  couoRract  one  another,  and  tead  to  equal! 
tha  diflemica  of  magoebc  potential  reqiunaJ  over  the  pathi 
vaiyiiig  lenitha;    bat  iinee  the  reluctivity  of  the  Iron  uKnai 
mora  lapidly  thaa  the  dendtv  of  the  lioat,  we  ma*  aporammatt., 
(aba  fcr  tha  tength  of  path  (u  the  olniiMiin  ptriphcnl  diKance 
hcEi^aa  tha  edgea  of  adjacent  pole-bceai  ajsd  then  aiiiiina  the 
mairtmiHii  value  of  the  deiuitr  of  the  Bnea  ai  hotdinf  thnvgfaout 
thia  enllnfath.   In  ring  and  dnin  nachinea  the  flui  liaaing  fn 

ntaxCaam  dcnnly  of  line*  in  theumatiireiiB.-ZVwiFhREa 
theradiddepihof  Ihediiliiinccntiinetreiandl-  tlie  net  len|ih 
mm  core.  The  total  oidtinE  poim  lequind  between  the  poI 
piccea  la  therefore  at  no  £ad  X,-)f,+X,-fX.,  oheie  X, 
j(Bt)Jat  Ifl  order,  however,  to  alLowfor  tbeeflect  of  the  armaiu. 
current,  vbich  incnaice  with  [be  load,  a  further  tens  Xi  nun  I 


eamrr  to  move  the  bnjihea  forward  U 

*  infnii.     Vhrn  t&E  dynamo 
er  sde  of  the  dlamrler  of  001 

riiw  alonf  the  lurface  of  the  1 ^,_._ 

B  the  actual  eod^onnrnioni  of  the 


hrvfhea  and  the  com 


whatrvB  the  actual  entamnrmoni  of  the  win^  the  wire*  may  H 
imatinml  to  bejoiiial  tc^elher  [nio  a  lyaiem  of  kiopa  auch  (hat  (hi 
•-ID  mdea  <£  each  loop  are  carrying  cnnnt  In  001"^"  '■=' 

^itleta^'i 


ofrolatioii.  ButuriKn^.., 

itatioii  arc  ihifted  (orward.  aa  (hawn 

a  tArct  wound  luncdi 


proper,  and  tl ^ 

ampeMome  of  the  field,  aa  1 


lialety  on  the  magntic  dreuit 
rp-Luin>  ia  in  direct  oppoaitJoa  to  the 
kown  hy  the  dotted  and  crniied  wlrca 

, imre  ampeie-tuni>  an  then  lUviiDiIe 

hiDdi,  the  tadnmia,  included  within  twice  the  aogle 
the  field,  ai^  the  trrwtiimik  bounded  tvAe 
I  prododac  dlrtoitiaD  of  the  weakened  lyoi- 


m«rkal  6ckL   tl,  tbenfoic 


are  ajio  UKRUca,  taev  t 
carried  by  tnch  of  (he  r  1 
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b^tebe  (uaed  ihrouih 


to  the  denagw 
itween  the  pole-1 

The  anuuat"t^ 


not  onlj^Xa.Xi,  andXf,  but  aliDafliteDXh  Id 

the  bnuhs  muit  be  ibSlted  forward  in .._ , 

current,  and  in  coReapondiDE  proportioB  the  back  ampciv-tunu 

their  v^ue  banc  mUjM*,  where  < -the  cumnt 

'   a.  ThiutlietetaiXttakainM 

angle  of  lead  required  10  avoid 


iith  place  {X,-X.+X.-t-X.+Jbirb  that  It 
tk:  difference  of  potentUl  which 


t  of  the  k 


nkage  patha 

value  be  derived  for  tfie  Sua  at 
path.    If  P-lheir  ic 

>lu    laiVm    Bui  duE 
ential    (> 


o  the  differ- 


to  the  DKful    Sul 
1    leakage    paiha   in 


a,-I-lST^XP.    ana   cnii   c 
Z.  orZ.7Z.+>,.     Then  a 

the  maipet  coiU:  (he  magnet  ffux  thoefon  IncTTasea  by  the  acT 
ditko  of  leakage  aloog  the  lei^^  of  the  limba.  and  BnaDy  nachee 

Ba-Za/A.  will  van  tt  the  aane  KCtional  ana  be  retained  through- 
«t,  or  the  lectioBa]  aiea  of  the  Bagart  nuat  iticlf  be  prognHivily 
Incnaied.  In  general,  aufickol  accuncy  will  be  ofatained  by 
aiwDing  a  certun  luunber  of  addittooal  leakage  Un«  a^aa  tnver»< 
Ing  the  cntin  length  of  magnet  timba  and  yoke  (-J_),  ■>  that  (he 
d«iw(y  in  the  magnet  hai  the  unifarmvahie  B_-(^-fi.}/A.. 
The  leakage  ffui  added  on  actually  wlddn  the  fength  of  the  magnet 
con  DTI,  will  be  ipprosmatelv  equal  to  half  the  total  M.hl.F.  of 
the  Goila  multiplied  by  the  p*™*— ■*■*  of  the  leakage  patha  aimnd 
one  colL  The  cofTtflVOdding  value  of  H  can  then  tw  obtained  from 
the  (B,  H)  curve  of  the  ntterial  of  whkh  the  magoel  ii  eompned, 
and  llie  ampeie-tuniB  tiloa  determined  muat  he  added  to  X>,  or 
X-X,+X.  when  X.>./(B.};L.  The  final  equation  (or  th?ei- 
cidngpowir  lequmd  00  a  nugoetk  circuit  ai  a  whole  will  therefore 
take  (he  form 

X-AT-i>-gB^,+/{BOjf,+/CBJf.+X.+/CBJi;„       (3) 
If  (he  magnet  com  are  of  wtou(hI  iron  or  eaB  iteel,  and  the  y6ke 
iron,  rauB  1V1       ^ujln^wo^omoM 


--onghln. 

part  of  the  magnetic  circuit  proper,  and  eKKcially  DO  iron  ahoald  he 
brought  near  the  I>olea,  between  whteh  the  difleienct  of  nagnelle 

L, 1 .1 ■ imilar  type  on  which  ta  eq>aSDen(. 

Icahage  Hui  rnuH  be  aaiiined  from 


I;  were  employed,  arid  lor  many 

lighting  in  lightbouicf.    "Jjjfl** 

f ia  very  weak,  a  gnat      Jv^ 

advance  waa  made  when  they  woe  rrplaced  by  •of(      "■" 
Iron  dectromuneta,  which  could  be  made  (a  yield  a  much  more 
Inleaae  fiux.  Ai  early  as  1831  Findiy'  eqwrimented  with  electro- 
magntta,  and  after  iBjo  tb^  gradually  lupencded  tbe  pctmanent 


z  the  field  they  fomiih  & 


I  Iftu.Wheatitone  and  Cooke 
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adopted,  continuous-current  raachinet  may  be  divided  into  four 
well-de£ned  classes.  .   .       ^      . 

The  simplest  method,  and  that  which  was  first  used,  wseparaU 
exciUUioH  from  some  other  source  of  direct  current,  which  may 
be  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  battery  or  another  dynamo 
(fig.  32).  But  since  the  armature  yields  a  continuous  current,  it 
was  early  suggested  (by  J.  Brett  in  1848  and  F.  Sinstcden  in  1851) 
that  this  current  might  be  utilised  to  increase  the  flux;  combinations 
of  permanent  and  electromagneU  were  therefore  next  employed, 
acting  either  on  the  main  armature  or  on  separate  armatures,  until 

in  1867  Dr  Werner  von  Semens 
and  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  almost 
simultaneously    discovered    that 
the  dynamo  could  be  made  sdif- 
excittHt    throu8;h    the    residual 
magnetism  retaiiUMl  in  the  soft 
iron  cores  of  the  electromagnet. 
The  former  proposed  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  current  round  the 
magnet  coils  which  were  in  series 
with  the  armature  and  external 
circuit,  while  the  latter  proposed 
to  utilize  oiUy  a  portion  derived 
by  a  shunt  from  the  main  cir> 
cuit;    we    thus    arrive    at    the 
second  and  third  classes,  namely, 
series  and  shunt  machines.     The 
starting  of  the   process  of  ex- 
citation   in   either   case   is   the 
same;  when  the  brushes  are  touching  the  commutator  and  the 
armature  is  rotated,  the  small  amount  of  flux  left  in  the  magnet 
b  cut  by  the  wires,  and  a  very  small  current  begins  to  flow  round 
the  closed  circuit;  this  iocieases  the  flux,  which  in  turn  further 
increases  the  E.M.r .  and  current,  until,  finally,  the  cumulative  effect 
stops  through  the  increasing  saturation  of  the  iron  cores.    Fig.  ^3, 
illustrating  the  series  machine,  shows  the  winding  of  the  exciung 
coib  to  be  composed  of  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire.    Since  the  current 
b  undivided  throughout  the  whole  circuit,  the  resbtance  of  both  the 
armature  and  fiekl-magnet  winding  must  be  low  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  external  cucuit,  if  the  useful  power  available  at  the 
terminab  of  the  machine  b  to  form  a  hrge  percentage  of  the  total 
electrical  power— in  other  words,  if  the  emdency  is  to  be  high. 
Fig.  34  shows  the  third  method,  in  which  the  winding  of  the  field- 
magnets  b  a  shMiU  or  fine-wire  circuit  of  many  turns  applied  to  the 
terminab  of  the  machine;  in  thb  case  the  renstance  ol  the  shunt 
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Fig.  33.  Fig.  34. 

must  be  high  as  compared  with  that  of  the  external  circuit,  in  order 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  energy  may  be  absorbed 
in  the  field. 

Since  the  whole  of  the  armature  current  passes  round  the  field- 
magnet  of  the  series  machine,  any  alteration  in  the  resistance  of 
the  external  circuit  will  affect  the  excitation  and  also  the  voltage. 
A  curve  connecting  together  corresponding  values  of  external 
current  and  terminal  voltage  for  a  given  speed  of  rotation  b  known 
as  the  extemal-ckaracieristtc  of  the  machine;  in  its  main  features 
it  has  the  same  appearance  as  a  curve  of  magnetic  flux,  but  when 
the  current  cxcceois  a  certain  amount  it  begins  to  bend  downwards 
and  the  voltage  decreases.  The  reason  for  thb  will  be  found  in 
^e  armature  reaction  at  large  loads,  which  gradually  produces  a 
more  and  more  powerful  demagnetizing  effect,  as  the  brushes  are 
shifted  forwards  to  avoid  sparking;  eventually  the  back  ampere- 
turns  overpower  any  addition  to  the  field  that  would  otherwise 
be  due  to  the  increased  current  flowing  round  the  magnet.  The 
"^external  characteristic"  for  a  shunt  machine  has  an  entirely 
different  shape.  The  field-magnet  circuit  being  connected  in 
parallel  with  the  external  circuit,  the  exciting  current,  if  the  applied 
voltage  remains  the  same,  b  in  no  way  affected  by  alterations  in  the 
resistance  of  the  latter.  As,  however,  an  increase  in  the  external 
current  causes  a  greater  Ices  of  volts  in  the  armature  and  a  greater 
armature  reaction,  the  terminal  voltage,  which  b  also  the  exciting 
voltage,  is  highest  at  no  load  and  then  diminidie*.  The  fall  b  at 
first  gradual,  but  after  a  certain  critical  value  of  the  armature 
current  b  reached,  the.  marhine  b  rapidly  demagnetized  and  loses 
its  voltage  entirely. 


The  last  method  of  excitation,  namely,  eompetmd^wmiiiii  (Cc-  3$. 
is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding,  and  was  fint  used  by  S.  A. 
Varley  and  by  C.  F.  Brush.  R  a  machine  b  in  the  first  insteaor  ahoat- 
wound,  and  acertain  numberofseries-tumsareadded,  the  latter, 
they  carry  the  external  current,  can  be  made  to  counteract  the 
which  the  increased  external  current 
would  have  in  lowering  the  voltage 
of  the  simple  shunt  machine.  The 
ampere-turns  of  the  series  winding 
must  be  such  that  they  not  only 
balance  the  increase  of  the  demag- 
netizing back  ampere^turns  on  the 
armature,  but  further  increase  the 
useful  flux,  and  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  voltii  over  their  own  resistance 
and  that  of  the  armature.  The  machine 
will  then  give  for  a  constant  speed 
a  nearly  constant  voltage  at  its  ter- 
minals, ami  the  curve  of  the  external 
characteristic  becomes  a  straight  line 
for  adl  loads  within  its  capacity.  Since 
with  most  prime  movers  an  increase  of 
the  load  b  accompanied  by  a  drop  in 
speed,  thb  effect  may  abo  b6  counteracted;  while,  lastly,  if  the 
series-turns  are  still  further  increased,  the  voltage  may  be  made  to 
rise  with  an  increasing  load,  and  the  machine  b  "  over-coapottnded.** 

At  the  initial  moment  when  an  armature  coil  is  fint  abort- 
circuited  by  the  passage  of  the  two  sectors  forming  its  ends  under 
the  contact  surface  of  a  brush,  a  certain  amount  of 
electromagnetic  energy  b  stored  up  in  its  magnetic 
field  as  linked  with  the  ampere-turns  of  the  coil  when 
carrying,  its  full  share  of  the  total  armiiture  current. 
During  the  period  of  short-drcuit  thb  quantity  of 
energy  has  to  be  dissipated  as  the  current  f  alb  to  sero, 
and  has  again  to  be  re-stored  as4he  current  b  reveiscd  and 
to  the  same  value,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tbe  period 
of  short-drcuit  m  fixed  by  the  widths  of  the  brush  and  of  the 
mica  insulation  between  the  sectors,  and  by  the  pciiphcnl 
speed  of  the  commutator  is  extremely  brief,  and  on^  lasts  00 
an  aversge  from  f^^th  to  tAtI^  of  *•  second.  The  proUem  of 
sparkless  commutation  b  therefore  primarily  a  qucstioa  of  oar 
ability  to  dissipate  and  to  re-store  the  required  amount  of  caogy 
with  sufiSdent  rapidity. 

An  important  aid  towards  the  solution  of  this  prdbfem  ii 
found  in  the  effect  of  the  varying  contact-resistance  between 
the  brush  and  the  surfaces  of  the  leading  and  trailing  sectofs 
which  it  covers.    As  the  commutator  moves^  under  tbe  bnish, 
the  area  of  contact  which  the  brush  makes  with  tbe  leadiBg 
sector  dimiuishcs,  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  rises; 
conversdy,  the  area  of  contact  between  the  brush  and  tbe  traHiiig 
sector  increases  and  the  resistance  falls.    Thb  actioii  tenth 
automatically  to  bring  the  current  through  each  sector  into 
strict  proportionality  to  tbe  amount  of  its  surface  which  is 
covered  by  the  brush,  and  so  to  keep  the  current-density  and 
the  loss  of  volts  over  the  contacts  uniform  and  constant   As 
soon  as  the  current-density  in  tbe  two  portions  of  Uie  brush 
becomes  unequal,  a  greater  amount  of  hut  b  developed  at  the 
commutator  surface,  and  thb  in  the  first  place  affords  an  addi- 
tional outlet  for  the  dissipation  of  the  stored  eneigy  of  the  coil, 
while  after  reversal  of  the  current  it  b  the  accompaniment  of 
a  re-storage  of  the  required  energy.    Thb  eneigy,  as  weQ  as 
that  which  b  spent  in  heating  the  coil,  can  in  fact,  in  default  of 
other  sources,  be  derived  tluougb  the  action  of  tbe  unequal 
current-density  from  the  dectxical  output  of  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
armature  winding,  and  so  only  indirectly  irora  the  prime  mover. 
In  practice,  when  the  normal  contact-resistance  of  tbe  brosfaes 
b  low  relalivdy  to  the  resbtante  of  the  coil,  as  b  tbe  case  with 
metal  brushes  of  copper  or  brass  gause,  but  little  benefit  can  be 
obtained  from  the  action  of  the  varying  contact-resbtanoe.  It 
exerts  no  appredable  effect  until  dose  towards  tbe  end  of  tht 
period  of  short-drcuit^  and  then  Only  with  such  a  bigJi<UKot- 
density.  at  the  trailing  edge  of  the  leaving  sector  that  at  tha 
moment  of  parting  the  bru^tip  b  fused,  or  its  metal  vobtifised, 
and  spariung  has  in  fact  set  in.    With  such  brudbes,  then,  ft 
becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  mid  of  a  revening  EM  J, 
impressed  upon  tbe  cofl  by  the  magnetic  fidd  diroogli  which 
it  b  moving.  If  sucba  ttvenlng.fidkl  comes  bito  adioo  vhih 
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the  current  is  stiU  unreversed,  its  E.M.F.  is  opposed  to  the 
direction  of  the  current,  and  the  coil  is  tlierefore  driving  the 
armature  forward  as  in  a  motor;  it  thus  affords  a  ready  means 
of  rapifdiy  disnpating  part  of  the  initial  eneigy  in  tlie  form  of 
mediania]  work  instead  of  as  lieat.  Alter  the  current  haf 
been  reversed,  the  converse  process  sets  in,-  and  the  prime 
mover  directly  expends  mechanical  energy  not  oidy  in  heating 
the  coil,  but  also  in  storing  up  dectromagnetic  eneigy  with  a 
rapidity  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  revening  field. 
The  required  direction  of  external  field  can  be  obtained  in  the 
dynamo  by  shifting  the  bnishes  forward,  so  that  the  short- 
circuited  coil  enters  Into  the  fringe  of  lines  issuing  from  the 
leading  pde^tip,  tje.  by  giving  the  brushes  an  "anfl^  of  lead." 
An  objection  to  this  process  is  that  the  main  flux  is  therri>y 
weakened  owing  to  the  belt  of  back  ampere-turns  which  arises 
(v.  su^a).  A  still  greater  objection  is  that  the  amount  of  the 
an^e  of  lead  must  be  suited  to  the  value  of  the  load,  the  eorrec- 
tive  power  of  copper  brushes  being  veiy  small  if  the  reversing 
E.M.F.  is  not  dosely  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  mnature 
current. 

On  this  account  metal  brushes  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  carbon  moulded  into  hard  blocks.  With  these^ 
owing  to  thdr  higher  wpedhc  contact-resistance,  a  very  con- 
siderable revering  effect  can  be  obtained  throii^  the  action  of 
unequil  current-density,  and  indeed  in  favourable  cases  complete 
sparklessness  can  be  obtained  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
load  of  the  machine  with  a  fixed  position  of  the  brushes.  Yet 
if  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  peiform  exceeds  certain 
limits,  they  tend  to  become  overheated  with  consequent  Rowing 
or  spaiking  at  their  tips,  so  that,  w[herever  possible,  it  is  advisable 
to  reinforce  their  action  by  a  certain  amount  of  reversing  field, 
the  brushes  being  set  so  that  its  strength  is  roughly  correct  for, 
ny,  half  load. 

In  the  case  of  djmamos  driven  by  steam-turbines,  sparUess 

cosunutation  is  especially  difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  the  high 

^eed  of  rotation  and  the  veiy  short  space  of  time  in  which  the 

current  has  to  be  reversed.    Special  "reversing  poles"  then 

become  necessary;  these  are  wound  with  magnetising  ooflb  in 

scries  with  the  main  armature  current,  so  that  the  strength  of 

fidd  which  th^  yidd  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  current 

which  has  to  be  reversed.   These  again  may  be  combined  with 

a  "compensating  winding"  embedded  in  the  pole-faces  and 

carrying  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  armature 

ampere-turns,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  cross  effect  of*  the  latter 

and  prevent  distortion  of  the  resultant  fidd. 

From  the  moment  that  a  dynamo  begins  to  run  with  ewited 
field,  heat  is  cootinuottsljr  generated  by  the  paaage  of  the  corrent 
through  the  windings  of  the  field-nuignec  ooib  and  the 
amuture,  as  wdl  as  by  the  action  of  hystereab  and 
eddy  currents  la  the  armature  and  pole-pieoes.  Whether 
the  louroe  of  tne  heat  be  in  the  6eld-magnet  or  in  the  armature,  the 
mast  in  which  it  originates  will  continue  to  rise  in  tempeiature 
until  such  a  difference  of  temperature  is  established  between  itself 
and  the  surrounding  air  that  the  rate  at  which  the  heat  is  carried 
off  by  radiation,  convection  and  conduction  is  equal  to  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  being  generated.  Evidently,  then,  the  temperature 
which  any  part  oil  the  machine  attains  alter  a  prolonged  run  muse 
depend  on  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  the  cooling  suxfaoe  from 
which  nuHation  takes  place,  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
currents  of  air  set  op  by  the  rotation  of  itself  or  surrounding  parts, 
tfnd  upon  the  presence  of  ndghbouring  masses  of  metal  to  carry 
away  the  heat  by  conduction.  In  the  field-magnet  coib  the  mte 
at  which  heat  b  being  generated  b  easily  determined,  since  h  b  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  current  passing  through  them'  multiplied  by 
thdr  resistance.  Further,  the  magnet  b  usually  stationary,  and 
only  indirectly  affected  by  draughts  of  air  due  to  the  rotating  arma- 
ture. Hence  for  machines  of  a  given  type  and  of  similar  proportiotts, 
it  b  not  difficult  to  decide  upon  some  method  of  reckomng  the  cod- 
ing nirface  of  the  magnet  cods  Sr,  such  that  the  rise  of  temperature 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  air  may  be  predicted  from  an  equatioa 
of  the  form  I*mAW/Ss,  where  W-the  rate  in  watu  at  which  heat 
b  generated  in  the  coOs,  and  k  b  some  constant  depending  upon  the 
exact  method  of  reckomng  thdr  coding  surface.  As  a  gentval  rule 
the  cooling  surface  of  a  field-coil  b  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  exposed 
outer  surface  of  its  wire,  the  influence  of  the  end  flanges 'being 
neglected,  or  onlv  taken  into  account  in  the  case  of  very  short 
boBbins  wound  with  a  considerable  depth  of  wire.  In  the  case  of 
the  rotating  armature  a  similar  fonnola  must  be  ooostnirted,  but 


with  the  addition  of  a  factor  to  alloir  for  the  Increase  In  the  effective, 
ness  of  any  given  cooling  surface  due  to  the  rotation  causing  con- 
vection currents  in  the  surrounding  air.  Only  experiment  can 
(fetermtne  the  exact  effect  of  thb,  and  even  with  a  given  type  of 
armature  it  b  dependent  on  the  number  of  poles,  each  m  whica  adpa 
to  break  up  the  air-currents,  and  so  to  diss^wte  the  heat.  For 
example,  in  two-pole  machines  with  drum  bar-armatures,  if  the  oooj- 
ing  surface  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  cylindricd  eartenor  plus  the 
area  of  the  two  ends.  4he  heating  coefficient  for  a  peripherd  ^eed  of 
isoo  ft.  per  minute  b  less  than  half  of  that  for  the  same  armature 
when  at  rest.  A  further  difficulty  still  meets  the  designer  in  the 
correct  predeterminatioo  of  the  total  loss  of  watts  in  an  armature 
bdore  tne  marhlne  has  been  tested.  It  b  made  up  of  three  separate 
items,  namdy,  the  copper  loss  in  the  armature  winding,  the  loss 
by  hysteresb  in  the  iron,  and  the  loss  by  eddy  currents,  which 
again  may  be  divided  into  those  in  the  armature  bare  and  end- 
connexions,  and  those  in  the  core  and  its  end-platea.  The  two 
latter  items. are  both  dependent  upoo  the  q)eed.of  the  machine; 
but  vdiereas'the  hysteresb  loss  b  proportiond  to  the  speed  for  a 
given  dendty  of  fliix  in  the  armature,  the  eddy  current  loss  is 
proportiond  to  the  aquare  of  the  aneed,  and  owmg  to  thb  differ- 
ence, the  one  loss  can  be  separated  from  the  other  by  testing  an 
■armature  at  varying  speedsi  Thus  for  a  given  rise  of  temperature, 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  current  which'can  be  taken  out  of 
an  armature  at  different  qweds  depends  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  hysteresb  and  eddy  watts  bear  to  the  copper  loes,  and  the  ratio 
fai  which  the  effectivenem  of  the  cooling  aurfaoe  b  dtered  by  the 
dtention  in  speed:  Experimentd  data,  again,  can  alone  oedde 
upon  the  amount  of  eddy  currents  that  may  be  expected  in  given 
armatures,  and  caution  b  required  in  appljriag  the  results  of  one 
machine  to  another  in  whkh  any  of  the  conditions,  such  as  the 
number  of  poles,  density  in  the  teeth,  proportions  of  slot  depth  to 
width,  &c.  are  radically  dtered. 

It  remains  to  add,  that  the  rise  of  temperatum  vdilch  may  be 
permitted  in  any  part  of  a  dynamo  after  a  prolonged  run  b  very 
generally  placed  at  about  70*  Fahr.  above  the  surrounding  air. 
Such  a  limit  in  ordinary  conditions  of  working  bads  to  a  find 
temperature  of  about  170*  Fahr,  beyond  which  the  durability  of 
the  msulation  of  the  wires  b  liable  to  Be  injurioudy  affected.  Upcm 
some  such  basb  the  output  of  a  dynamo  in  continuous  woricing  b 
rated,  ahhoogh  for  short  periods  of,  say.  two  houra  the  nonnd  inll- 
load  current  of  a  large  machine  may  be  exceeded  by  some  35% 
without  unduly  heati^  the  armature. 

For  the  dectro-depodtion  of  metals  or  the  dectxolytlc  treat- 
ment of  orea  a  oontin^ous  current  b  a  necesdty ;  but,  apart  from 
such,  use,  the  purposes  bom  which  the  continuous-  ^^^  ^ 
current  dynamo  is  wdl  adapted  are  so  numerous  that  ce*. 
they  tover  nearly  the  whole  fidd  of  dectrical  engineer- 
ing, with  one  important  exception.  To  meet  these 
vmiiotB  uses,  the  pressures  for  which  the  marhinr  is 
designed  are  of  equally  wide  range;  for  the  transmisdon  of 
power  over  long  distanrcs  they  may  be  as  high  as  3000  volts, 
and  for  dectroljrtic  work  as  low  as  five.  Each  dectrolytic  bath, 
with  its  leads,  requires  on  an  average  only  some  four  or  five  vdts, 
so  that  even  when  severd  are  worited  in  series  the  vdtage  of  the 
dynamo  sddom  exceeds  60.  On  the  other  hand,  the  current  is 
luge  and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  from  1000  to  14,000  amperes^ 
necesdtating  the  use  of  two  commutators,  one  at  dther  end  of 
the  armature,  in  order  to  ooOect  the  current  without  excesave 
heating  of  the  sectors  and  brushes.  The  fidd-magnets  are  in- 
variably shunt-wound,  in  order  to  avoid  reversd  of  the  current 
through  pdarisatioD  at  the  dectrodca  of  the  bath.  For  in- 
candescent  lighting  by  $^am  lamps,  the  requirements  of  small 
isolated  installations  and  of  central  stations  for  the  distribution 
of  dectrical  eneigy  over  large  areas  must  be  distinguiihed.  For 
the  lighting  of  a  private  house  or  small  factory,  the  dynamo 
giving  from  5  to  xoo  kilo-watts  of  output  is  commonly  wound 
for  a  voltage  of  too,  and  b  driven  by  puifley  and  bdt  from  a  gas, 
oil  or  steam-engine;  or,  if  approaching  the  higher  limit  above 
mentioned,  it  b  often  directly  coupled  to  the  oank-shaf t  of  the 
steam-engine.  If  used  in  conjunction  with  an  accumulator  of 
secondary  odls,  it  b  shunt-wound,  and  must  give  the  higher 
vdtage  necessaiy  to  charge  the  battery;  otherwise  it  is  com- 
pound-wound, in  order  to  msinfain  the  pressure  on  the  lamps 
constant  under  all  loads  within  its  cspadty.  The  compound- 
wound  dynamo  is  likewise  the  most  usud  for  the  i«gi«Hng  of 
steamships,  and  is  then  directly  coupled  to  its  steam-en^ne; 
its  ootput  sddonl  exceeds  too  kflo-watts,  at  a  voltage  of  too  or 
iia  For  larger  installations  a  voltage  of  250  is  commonly  used, 
while  lor  centrd-atatlon  work,  economy  in  the  distributing 
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mains  dictates  a  higher  voltage,  especially  in  conneiion  with 
a  three-wire  system;  the  larger  dynamos  may  then  give  500 
volts,  and  be  connected  directly  across  the  two  outer  wires.  A 
pair  of  smaller  machines  coupled  together,  and  each  capable  of 
giving  350  volts,  are  often  placed  in  series  across  the  system, 
with  their  common  junction  connected  to  the  middle  wire;  the 
one  which  at  any  time  is  on  the  side  carrying  the  smaller  current 
will  act  as  a  motor  and  drive  the  other  as  a  dynamo,  so  as  to 
balance  the  system.  The  directly-coupled  steam  dynamo  may 
be  said  to  have  practically  displaced  the  belt-  or  rope-driven 
sets  which  were  formerly  common  in  central  stations.  The 
generating  units  of  the  central  station  are  arranged  in  progressive 
sizes,  rising  from,  it  may  be,  250  or  500  horse-power  up  to  750 
or  1000,  or  in  large  towns  to  as  much  as  5000  horse-power.  If 
for  Ughting  only,  they  are  usually  shunt-wound,  the  regulation 
of  the  voltage,  to  keep  the  pressure  constant  on  the  distributing 
system  under  the  gradual  changes  of  load,  being  effected  by 
variable  resistances  in  the  shunt  circuit  of  the  field-magnets. 

Generators  used  for  supplying  current  to  electric  tramways 
are  commonly  wound  for  500  volts  at  no  load  and  are  over- 
compounded,  so  that  the  vdtage  rises  to  550  volts  at  the  maxi- 
mum load,  and  thus  compensates  for  the  loss  of  volts  over  the 
transmitting  lines.  For  arc  lighting  it  was  formerly  usual  to 
employ  a  class  of  dynamo  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
struction, was  called  an  "open-coil"  machine,  and  which  gave 
a  unidirectional  but  pulsating  current.  Of  such  machines  the 
Brush  and  Thomson-Houston  types  were  very  widely  used; 
their  E.M.F.  ranged  from  2000  to  3000  volts  for  working  a  large 
number  of  arcs  in  series,  and  by  means  of  special  regulators  their 
current  was  maintained  constant  over  a  wide  range  of  voltage. 
But  as  their  efficiency  was  low  and  they  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose,  they  have  been  largely  superseded  in  central 
stations  by  closed-coil  dynamos  or  alternators,  which  can  also 
be  used  for  incandescent  lighting.  In  cases  where  the  central 
station  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  district  to  which 
the  electric  energy  is  to  be  supplied,  voltages  from  1000  to  looo 
are  employed,  and  these  are  transformed  down  at  certain 
distributing  centres  by  continuous-current  transformers  (see 
Transpoemers  and  Electricity  Supply).  These  latter 
machines  are  in  reality  motor-driven  dynamos,  and  hence  are  also 
called  moUMr-generators]  the  armatures  of  the  motor  and 
dynamo  are  often  wound  on  the  same  core,  with  a  commutator 
at  either  end,  the  one  to  receive  the  high-pressure  motor  current, 
and  the  other  to  collect  the  low-pressure  current  furnished  by 
the  dynamo. 

In  all  large  central  stations  it  is  necessary  that  the^  dynamos 
should  be  capable  of  being  run  in  paraUd,  so  that  their  outputs 
may  be  combined  on  the  same  *'  omnibus  bars  "  and  thence  dis- 
tributed to  the  network  of  feeders.  With  simple  shunt- wound 
machines  this  u  ea«ly  effected  by  coupling  together  terminals  of 
like  sign  when  the  voltage  of  the  two  or  more  machines  are  closely 
equal.  With  compound-wound  dynamos  not  onlv  must  the  external 
terminab  of  like  sign  be  coupled  toother,  but  the  junctions  of  the 
brush  leads  with  the  series  winding  must  be  connected  bv  an 
*'  equalixinff  '*  lead  of  low  resbtance;  otherwise,  should  the  E.M.F. 
of  one  machine  for  any  reason  fall  below  the  voltage  of  the  omnibus 
bars,  there  is  a  danger  of  its  polarity  being  reversed  by  a  back 
current  from  the  others  with  which  it  is  in  parallel. 

Owing  to  the  necessary  presence  in  the  continuous<urreDt  dynamo 
of  the  commutator,  with  its  attendant  liability  to  sparking  at  the 
brushes,  and  further,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the  rotating 
armature  wires,  a  pressure  of  3000  volts  nas  seldom  been  exceeded 
in  any  one  continuous-current  machine,  and  has  been  given  above 
as  the  limiting  voltage  of  the  class.  If  therefore  it  is  reouired  to 
nvork  with  higher  pressures  in  order  to  aecure  economy  in  tiie  trans- 
mitting lines,  two  or  more  machines  must  be  coupled  in  series  by 
connecting  together  terminab  which  are  of  unlike  sign.*  The  stress 
of  the  total  voltage  may  still  fall  on  the  insulation  of  the  winding 

*  Between  Moutiers  and  Lyons,  a  dbtance  of  115  m.,  energy  u 
transmitted  on  the  Thury  direct-current  system  at  a  maximum 
pressure  of  60,000  volts.  Four  groups  of  machines  in  series  are 
employed,  each  group  consisting  of  four  machines  in  series;  the 
rated  outjput  of  each  component  machine  b  75  amperes  at  3900 
volts  or  400  h.p.  A  water  turbine  drives  two  pairs  of  such  machines 
through  an  insubting  coupling,  and  the  sub-base  of  each  pair  of 
machines  b  separately  insubtcd  from  earth,  the  foundation  being 
abo  of  qwctal  uisubting  materials. 


from  the  body  of  the  machine;  benoe  for  high-vohage 
of  power  over  very  long  distances,  the  continuous-curreot  dynano 
in  certain  points  yields  in  convenience  to  the  alternator,  in  tbk 
there  b  no  commuutor,  the  armature  coib  may  be  stationary  aod 
can  be  more  thoroughly  insuUted.  while,  further,  if  it  be  thought 
undesirable  to  desijgn  the  machine  for  the  full  transmitting  voltace. 
it  b  easy  to  winathe  armature  for  a  low  pressure;  this  can  oe 
subsequently  transformed  up  to  a  htjsh  pressure  by  means  of  the 
alternating-current  transformer,  which  has  stationary  windings 
and  so  high  an  efficiency  that  but  little  loss  arises  from  its  nse. 
With  these  remarks,  the  transition  may  be  made  to  the  fuOcr 
discussion  of  the  alternator. 

AiUmatan. 

The  frequency  employed  in  altemating-cunent  systems  for 
dutributing  power  and  light  varies  between  such  wide  limits 
as  25  and  133;  yet  in  recent  times  the  tendency 
has  been  towards  standard  frequencies  of  9$,  50 
and  100  as  a  maximum.  High  frequencies  involve 
copper  in  the  magnet  coils,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  pedes, 
and  a  greater  loss  of  power  in  their  exciution,  but  the  altexnator 
as  a  whole  b  somewhat  lighter,  and  the  transformers  are  chewier. 
On  the  other  hand,  high  frequency  may  cause  prejudicial  effects, 
due  to  the  inductance  and  capacity  of  the  dbtributiog  Uses; 
and  in  asynchronous  motors  used  on  polyphase  systems  the 
increased  number  of  poles  necessary  to  obtain  reasonable  speeds 
reduces  their  efficiency,  and  n  otherwise  disadvantageous, 
especially  for  small  horse-powers.  A  frequency  lower  than  40  is, 
however,  not  permissible  where  arc  lighting  b  to  form  any  ooa- 
siderable  portion  of  the  work  and  b  to  be  effected  by  the  alter- 
nating current  without  rectification,  since  below  thb  value  the 
eye  can  detect  the  periodic  alteration  in  the  light  as  the  carbons 
alternately  cool  and  become  heated.  Thus  for  combined  lig^itim 
and  power  50  or  60  are  the  most  usual  frequencies;  but  if  the 
system  is  designed  solely  or  chiefly  for  the  dbtributioo  of  power, 
a  still  lower  frequency  b  preferable.  On  thb  account  95  was 
selected  by  the  engineers  for  the  Niagara  Falb  power  trans- 
mission, after  careful  consideration  of  the  problem,  mnd  thb 
frequency  has  since  been  widely  adc^ted  in  similar  cases. 

The  most  usual  type  of  heteropolar  alternator  has  an  iDtena) 
rotating  field-magnet  system,  and  an  external  stationary  anna- 
ture,  as  in  fig.  la  The  coib  of  the  armature,  which 
must  for  high  voltages  be  heavily  Insulated,  are  tbea 
not  subjected  to  the  additional  stresses  due  to  centri- 
fugal force;  and  further,  the  collecting  rings  which 
must  be  attached  to  the  rotating  portion  need  only  ***»»■"»*» 
the  exciting  current  at  a  low  voltage. 

The  homopoUr  machine  possesses  the  advantages  that  only 
a  single  exdting  coil  b  required,  whatever  the  number  of  polar 
projections,  and  that  both  the  armature  and  field-magnet  coib 
may  be  stationary.  From  fig.  8  it  will  be  seen  that  it  »  not 
essential  that  the  ex- 
dting coil  should 
revolve  with  the  in- 
temal  magnet,  but  it 
may  be  supported 
from  the  external 
stationary  armature 
while  stiU  embracing 
the  central  part  of  the 
rotor.  TheE.M.F.  b 
set  up  in  the  armature 
coib     through     the 

periodic  variation  of  p       ^ 

the  flux  through  them  ^ 

as  the  iron  projections  sweep  past,  and  these  latter  may 
be  likened  to  a  number  of  **  keepers,"  which  complete  the 
magnetic  circuit.  From  the  action  of  the  rotating  iron  masses 
they  may  also  be  considered  as  the  inducing  elements  or 
"inductors,"  and  the  homopolar  madiine  b  thence  abo 
known  as  the  "inductor  alternator."  If  the  end  of  the 
rotor  marked  S  in  fig.  8  b  split  up  into  a  number  of  S  polar 
projections  similar  to  the  N  poles,  a  second  set  of  annatore  coib 
may  be  arranged  opposite  to  them,  and  we  obtain  an  indtictor 


khtnwlot  wttb  dnnbk  •rmttun.  Oi  the  polar  projectlaiu 
llie  IwD  endi  nuiy  be  itigjered,  ud  ■  lingle  iinutun  windi 
be  puled  ilnigfat  tbroggh  the  innilure,  u  in  fig.  j6,  wlii 
ibowi  ■!  the  lide  the  ippeinDce  of  (he  revdv[ng  induclor  wi 
iu  cniwn  of  peUc  projecUani  Id  one  '  ■.    .    -• 


Fic.  3; 


between  the  poUr  ptaj'ectioni  of  the  olher  ring.  But  in  ipite 
of  it*  advanlige  al  the  un^e  slitioniry  eiciling  coil,  ihc  in- 
ductor ■llenulor  hu  luch  1  high  degree  of  Icikige,  ud  the  eSect 
Ol  aniulure  reaction  ll  10  dettimcslil  in  it,  that  (he  type  ha* 
been  giaduaUy  abandooed.  and  a  return  has  been  almost  univet- 
tally  made  to  the  hcteropolai  altemalor  with  inlemal  poles 
tldialing  outvardi  Irom  a  circular  yoke-ling.  The  coiutrucliaD 
□i  a  typical  rnachiiiF  of  thii  das  ii  illutl rated  in  Gg.  37. 

Since  the  field-niagnet  coili  rolale,  they  muiI  be  otdully 
designed  to  withitand  centrifugal  force,  and  are  belt  compotcd 

adjactat  layer*.  The  coil  ii  lecured  by  the  edge)  of  the  pole- 
ihoei  which  overhang  the  pole  and  lightly  compreu  the  coQ 
against  the  yoke-ring^  the  only  effect  from  centrifugal  force  it 
then  to  comprett  Hill  further  ihe  Bat  [umi  of  copper  against 
the  pole-shoes  wiihoui  deformation.  The  poiea  are  either  of 
cast  steel  of  cirrulir  or  oblong  section,  boiled  lo  the  rim  of  Ihe 
yoke-ring,  or  are  built  up  of  thin  laminalioni  of  sheet  steel. 
When  Ihe  peripheral  speed  is  very  high,  the  yoke-ring  will  be 
of  cast  steel  or  may  ilielf  be  buill  up  of  sheet  sleel  laminaliona, 
Ibb  nutcriil  being  reliable  and  easily  tested  to  ensure  its  sound 
mechanical  strength.  If  the  armature  slots  are  open,  the  pole- 
pieces  will  in  sny  case  be  laminated  to  reduce  the  eddy  currents 
set  up  by  the  vsriition  of  the  II ui -density. 
Owing  lo  the  great  number  of  poles'  of  Ihe. 


.ually  larger 


ind  its  length  leu  than  in  Ihe  continuou 
tresponding  output.  The  support  of  l( 
large  diameter  it  therefore  s  more  difhcu 


current  dynamo  of  c 

>  For  eaperinenls  oa  hi^-frequency  currenti,  Nikola  Tc«]a  c 
stnicted  aa  alternator  havinf  jts  poles  and  giving  a  frpqucnc) 
about  i(uioa(y»r>i.  /ul.  £!«.£■(.  1S91. 11.  p.  81).    Tl>eo<ipD 

--'--  "-  —--'—-J  lo  five  a  frrqueney  of  50,     By  a  combiiuj 


■llemator  o(  ISO  polei  a  ..-, ,  - 

(Sagi'Hmx.  13th  of  Auguu  i»99>.     f" 
mental  machine  for  lOAOO  cycles  per 


part  ol  the  (rune  and  ibe  other  looie,  with  transvenc  bolts 
passing  right  through  from  tide  to  side  (Gg.  jj).  In  order  to 
lessen  Ihe  weight  of  the  structure  and  its  eipense  in  niiterial, 
Ihe  cast  iron  frame  has  in  tome  easel  been  enlitcly  dispensed 
with,  and  braced  t[e.rDds  have  been  used  to  render  Ibe  eSective 
{fcn  of  the  armature  core-disks  self-supporting. 

Owing  to  Ihe  high  speed  of  the  tutbo.altcmaior.ilt  retornlb 
for  Ihe  utmost  care  in  iti  design  to  withstand  the  eSecl  ot 
centrifugal  force  with- 

tecvre  a  perfect  balance. 
The     appearance    ol 

typical       three  '  phase 

in  Gg-  jB,  which  shows 
a  portion  of  the  lower 

With  open  slots  the 
coils,  after  being  wound 

i|ulted  shape,  are 
thoroughly  impreg- 
nated wiib  insulating 
compound,   dried,   and 


rio.  ]8. 

It  of  each  group  ol  coits 
from  Ihe  sbti  or  are 
:ly  with  those  of  the  other  phases,  so 
le  another  (fig.  jj).  A  wooden  wedge 
1  Into  1  groove  at  Ibe  top  ol  each  slot  1*  often  used 
k  Ihe  coil  in  place.  With  slots  nearty  dosed  at  the 
the  coilt  are  formed  by  band  by  threading   the  wire 


:hat  they  may 


.    The  end-conm 
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ifarougb  lube*  of  mlcuite  m  iptdilly  pnpucd  piper  lintni 
(be  tlou;  or  with  linglc-tum  loopa,  itoiil  ban  al  capper  ol 
U-ibipe  (an  be  driven  Ihnniib  Ibe  iloUaad  do*eii  bytoMercd 

Tbe  Bnt  expnimennl  ckumilmisn  of  tit  ■hipe  of  Ibe  E.M.F. 
cuiveofuiJuniitDiminudcbyJ.JaubaliniSBa.  A  Rvolviai 
__  .  conuct-nuktr  chu|«i  ■  condMIMr  wilh  Iht  E.M.F! 
^^'^  piYidiind  by  the  flnnalure  at  a  pulicuUr  inttant  dunog 
Z^yT"       ocb  period.    The  cDddeDBer  wu  diichargcd  through  ■ 

(hen  ihifted  (bnuch  ■  iDiill  ■Sfk.  aiid  the  iuunUDKMi  E.M.F. 


ired;  ibii  pncat  wu  cepcaMd  ua(il  the  E.M.F.  t 
lilete  period  <«uld  be  tneed.    Variow  modisotior 

. jmnciple  bave  Boce  beea  luei.  nod  ■  [onn  of  "w 

(imph  "  (m.)  b«  been  pcrfenod  wMeh  b  well  adapted  lor 

KDitnciiic  thecuiveabotholE.MJ'.  andorcumnt. 

■ftcanied«i(hucitieriiDeDUwiiiSiei 


beini  to  five  (he  ^M.F. 
bu  led  to  lU  bdnE  very  o 

likely  to'be''Ii^^d^" 


T,  oT  great  Lmponain 


E-H-llcuI™^ 

unh.*     MnA    rh*   inqulalion   ol    L 

capable  d  withRl 
Rni'i>e!'lhe  c 

field' Busnetp  r 


While  the  m 


>e  of  the  sn 


:  machlDe,  teparaleiy  dnven  and 

Ina  ihafr  of  the  altcmitur.  >hile 
IE  bed'plate.    Atthouth  leparale 

but  displaced  ia  pnaie,  ha*  been 

wa*  the  caK  with  the  caTly  poly- 
miot,  who  uied  four  indeoendenl 


lagi.    Iftliephain 
coltec(oc  lioEi  and 


Mily  advantage  ol  the  polyphaK 

-•--•-  -•  ■•--  lUffaee  o(  (he  arma- 

ing.  and  (he  oalpM 

.... . _,    ._jnued.    It  ■>.  how. 

itcrlinV  (he  leveraf  circuite  of  Ihe  armatun 


e  u  liiiH  UKd  it  that  the  whole  of 

re  may  be  efficiemly  covered  with  '..  ..._..^.  _.. 


i>  (hat  io  (be 

algdvaic  hri  of_the 

S*3ii[en 


lorlZic^n 


pikieea  be  dlacnmBalkalhr  icpnieimd  by  (be 
y(ioD  o(  the  coOt  in  Sg.  M.  tbeauml  in  thecoib 
phaie  from  the  nKreut  in  tbe  (xA  C  and  D  by 
lod  or  w*;  hence  if  the  In  wire*  k  and  i  be 

.11  of  the  two  phaiea  either  outward*  or  on  iheir 
•ust  Ihe  value  of  the  current  is  (he  (bird  win 


ju  ling  of  a  conlinuouHCvmiK 

mi  iret  may  be  anachrd  to 

eq  3  at  the  oppoaite  endi  of 

(■  right  anglea  to  each  Mher 

(R  t  metburia  known  u  Ibe 

■b  tnd  givei  a  perfectly  ipn- 

nkbuiuu  iwui'iMdie  ayitem  (H  diftribuliod. 
FoDTCollecting  rinnan  aecaiary  if  the  arma- 
ture mutca.andtberelaiiaiaviniinoopperin 


OiiwdSucli 


pair  JS'tn'Sn'llinj  lilS^'uibTE^^Tj  (««-  " 
II  lae  loao  oe  talanced.  Ihe  efiectm  cumat  C  in  each  at  (be  (h 
1in«  will  be  equal,  and  the  (out  «npu(  in  want  will  be  W-]C. 
]CE/V]-l-7]i  EC,  or  1-7U  lime*  (he  pnduci  of  (he  iAri 
milage  between  the  linea  and  tbe  cutrent  in  an^r  angle  line,  tit 
il  the  three  TOiii  eie  cloaad  upon  Ihetiudvei  in  a  meeh  ta-  A 

(he  juncliona  of  t  he  roili  (by  meaniuf  nllecling  lin^  H  (he  annti 
routei)     The  voltage  E  Wwien  any  pair  of  wira  la  tvida 


It  (omtol  br  <m  pfcut,  ud 

luHul  of  Ihll  ia  two  uliuxtil  | 
311  ia  each  phuc  *'- 


i|  iaC-cVJilmce 


teat  in  •  BaairiK  i>  tba 
cr  in  m  balaKxd  sylteiB, 

ui  toy  thrce-phue  wiadidi  tuy  be 
to  Ihc  ddU  cDniaeiicHi.  ud  wiU  Ibcn 
imt^  twi  Duty  1/1-7^  (iiaatlKVfJuie, 
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cbronim.  but,  •>  coatmMd  wi^ariM  can 


^AWVgWMV^^ 


tr  oIec  of  tbc  (K^^/hen  the  coil-nic 

pola  MDd  CM  UB  d  cdU  and  pok  coiBcidc. 
appuHtc  Id  tbc  pulE  Bad  caibnca  Ibc  (ime 
&ikl-iiiM(iiet  cola;  lU  tunu  an  thenlor 
'     '       X  ■tRagtbeninE  '' 


JK  at  acdaf-upoa  ■  pair  ol  polo.  Fori  |ivcB  oiadiac  and 
E,  the  dnanlalBc  factor  b  (iibo'  tbe  om  or  ibe  ottjo'  u 
■uum  u  be  tba  idacive  phaia  angle  between  the  aiii  ol  a  csil  in 
iu  pOBtiea  abea  canyinc  the  .OHUdmum  eanenl  and  tbe  centre 
a(  I  oole,  the  tnnavetae  nactisii  bdaa  pncortlonal  to  tbe  miiie 
o(  tbSTi^,  apd  the  dine" ■ '"  -""     "  ■' ' 


of  tbe  current  la(a  lielund 
tbe  polej  udi  a  negatiw 
log  turn  to  becQiDe  back 


eriastbetcf 

voltage.  Tliiia.  juK  u  m  tbe  centlniiou»ciinent  drnanw,  (or  a 
Eivca  voitafc  undrr  load  Ibe  adtation  between  tike  poltiHeGca 
Xp  mutt  not  only  mppLy  tbe  aet  exdlatioa  required  over  tlit  air- 


depend  OS  tbe  natun  of  Ibc  load,  wbetber  inductive  i 


be  inctiaaed  mart  l^nS 
...  terminal  E.M.P.  and 
ind  full  load  tbe  variatli 


wit  fr 


!rt.d 


in  terminal  voltafe  with 

a  mmriMn  i»  •>»«■  -J  %■  Thua  tbe  outpot  of  an  alternator 
■Ited  eitbcr  by  ite  btatiaf  or  by  Iti  armature  icKtion,  juat  at 
t  oatput  of  ■  C0iRinBou»«tTent  dynamo;  in  tbe  ate  of  the 
aator,  howvrcf,  llie  limit  aet  by  armatun  naction  la  not  due 
ly  ipvliiBg  at  the  iMwhea.  but  to  the  drop  In  terminal  voltaEe 


laininc  a  coaHant  poienlal  no  i 

Tba  joint  operaUoa  of  aeven 

euy  bt  ddixred  into  tbe  ni 


lant  difficulty  ia  malo' 


jT^^     curreat  dynamoa  l»y  tbe  Beomary 

^^^;      miut  be  in  ayDcbroBiami  iA.  not  m 

"T"^      drinathatlhelrfreqaencylatbep'x 

""^        muRbeinpbaaeor.aailitakDi 

moat  be  la  ibf-    Akbouth  in  pnn' 

akefnalora  in  leHee  naleia  they  an  r 

virtnally  redncxs  tb*m  tn  one  —^i"* — two  or  moR  macm 

be  run  in  tmimlM.  a*  waa  bit  deaerlbed  by  H.  Wilde  in  ll 

•nbaenatuly  iskaonalrated  by  T.  Hoplcinton  and  W.  C. 

ia  1U4-    lUr  e.H.F.'l  aboidil  be  aa  neariy  aa  poaiiblt 
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Tbe  chief  use  of  the  alteniatoT  hu  already  been  alluded  to. 
Since  it  can  be  employed  to  product  very  high  picaiuRa  cither 
directly  or  through  the  niedium  of  itansfonnen,  it  ii 
■pccially  adapted  to  the  electrical  tnoimiiwoii  of       '^. 
energy  over  long  diilancee.'    In  the  etily  day*  of  ■ 

electric  ligbling,  the  ahenute-currerit  ayttem  »u 
adt^led  for  a  great  nmnbet  of  cenlnl  ilaiiou;  Ibe  machiiKt, 
dealgned  to  give  a  pituure  o[  looa  volu,  tupplied  tnuafocinen 
which  were  akuated  at  coiuidcrable  diaiances  and  tpread  over 
large  (tea),  without  an  undue  amount  of  copper  b  the  iiant- 
milting  lioea.  While  there  ira*  lam  a  tendency  to  tetura  to 
the  continuoui  current  for  central  autions,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  better  meant  for  economiiing  Ibe  weight  of  copper  in 
the  majnij  the  alternating  current  again  came  into  favour, 
ai  rendering  it  poaiible  to  place  tbe  central  station  in  aome 
convenient  lite  far  away  from  the  district  which  it  w»>  to  Krve. 
Tbe  pioncei  centtal  ataiion  in  thii  direction  wu  the  Deplford 
Btation  of  the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporalion,  which  fur- 
niabed  cuiicnt  to  the  heart  of  London  from  a  diitance-of  7  ol 
In  thii  caae,  however,  tbe  altematon  were  ain^e-phaAC  and  gav« 
the  high  prcasure  of  10,000  volta  immediately,  while  more 
recently  the  tendency  haa  been  to  employ  ilep-up  traniformeil 
and  a  polyphaie  lyitem.    The  advantage  of  the  lattoi  ii  that 

with  by  rotary  convenen,  ihinugh  which  it  ia  tnnsfocmed 
into  a  coDtinuoua  currcDl.  The  allemalor  it  also  uted  for 
welding,  imelling  in  electric  funiaca,  and  other  mctallur^al 
proceuei  where  healing  eHecti  arc  alone  rcqoired^  the  large 
current!  needed  therein  can  be  produced  without  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  the  commutator,  and,  ii  neceaiary,  Iranaformcn  can  be 
interpoied  to  lofrer  the  voltage  and  itiU  further  Inaeaae  Ibe 
corrtnl.  The  altemaling  lyilem  can  Ihui  meet  very  vaiioui 
needf,  and  iti  greal  rctximniendalion  may  be  >iid  to  lie  In  the 
BexIUIity  with  which  it  can  lupply  electrical  energy  tbioogh 
ly  polenlial,  or  through  rotary  convertcn  is 


— For  tiK  further  •tudy  of  the  dynamo,  tbe  lollowiiic 


ly  given  >- 
rllcHwrr-'CI>■- 


CcHnJ:    S.    P.    Thorn,. ._    __ 

liniml-Ciirml  ifuJIilHl  (1904),  AjlMniiU>ll(-C*rm(  J 
(190%.  London):  C,  Kapp,  Dymamti.  AUtnuuri  gad  Tn~,-—— 
(London.  1S9J):  Id..  EUcInt  TUtumuiwH  if  Entrty  (LondDn, 
i»94l;  Ii..  Dynamt  Omlnittini:  Eltlrkal  and  MtdaiUai 
(London.  i»99):H.F.  Pairiull and H.M.Hoban,eJiclr>cCn<Ta(m 
(London,  r90o) ;  C.  C.  HawkilHandF.  Wallk,  Tit  Dynamo  (London, 
190]);  E.  Arnold,  Kam^nMimilaMn  fir  itm  Dyiawutau  (Stun- 
nn,  1001);  C.  P.  Steinmeta.  BitmnU  tf  ElKtrUal  Emptmnt 

Cmitmimi-CiirrtiU  Ditamm:  J.   Flacher-Hinncn,   Cnuuiuu- 

^jmamai  (Londoo.  1800)!  E.  Arnold,  Dit  C'--'-'~ 

(Berlin    1901):  F.NJnhamnwr,  P      ' 


J,  A.  Fleining,  I 

e!  Arnold.  £>MirKib(Ji»nWH4«U(BeTUn,r^};  S.  P.  Tfaomjaon. 
FsItMoh  EirMic  CmrtHU  (London.  190D);  A.  Stewart.  Jf«fini 
pApkait  Ualkiiuiy  (London,  1906) ;  M.  Oudin,  SUxiari  PtlyfloH 
AfiparalMi ami Sfiumt  (New  York.  1904).  {CCH.) 


Fnnkfon  f^^cian. 
Ihrev^pliate  rurrent  wai 

t^  water  power  are  k 


n  10,000  to  67,000  voita. 


Lumber  of  inRallalioni  drivel 
I  of  about  100  n. 
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(G[.   ttoofut,    111018111,    tad    tthiut. 


igfon 


fTitmal*  and  iTtfrTiinft  The  name  has  been  applied  BCUcnlLy  to 
all  klndi  oF  instnuDcnu  med  m  the  meaauremcnl  of  h  lorcc,  as  lor 
aampk  electric  dynamometen,  hut  the  term  ipedally  dinOtea 

in  the  measurement  ol  the  hone-powec  olenginetuid  moton.  II 
P  npracDI  the  avenge  value  of  the  component  of  a  force  in  the 
direction  ol  the  di^lacement,  s,  of  its  point  ol  application,  the 
product  Pj  meaaurei  the  work  done  during  the  di^lacement. 
When  the  foree  acta  on  a  body  free  to  turn  about  a  fiied  aiia 
only,  it  it  coovenient  to  eipren  the  voik  done  by  the  trana- 
(oimed  pioduct  10,  when  T  i>  the  avenge  iumin(  moment  or 
torque  actinf  to  produce  the  displacement  9  ndiana.  The 
apparatus  uied  to  meaiure  P  or  T  is  the  dynamometer.  The 
factors  J  or  0  an  observed  independently.  Apparatus  is  added 
to  some  dynajnometers  by  means  of  which  a  curve  showing  the 
variations  of  P  on  a  distance  base  Is  dnwn  automatically,  the 
area  ol  the  diagram  repnsenting  the  work  done;  with  olhen, 
ifltesnting  appantus  is  combined,  from  which  the  work  done 
during  a  given  Interval  may  be  read  oS  directly.  It  is  convtcuent 
to  diitingulsh  between  absorption  aad  Iranimia^on  dyna- 
momettn.  In  the  first  kind  the  work  doac  Is  converted  Into 
heat)  in  the  aecotid 


OiM.  Ayi.  iBai,  voL  10),  which  has  been  nadlled  -. 

■ays,  coniiita  in  Its'origmal  locia  ti  two  svbnetrkally  shaped 
timber  beams  damped  lo  the  enflae^haft.    When  these  are  held 
Iram  turalnf.  Ilieir  irictloBal  rcainasce  saay  be  adjusted  by  meana 
d  BDU  OB  uie  screwed  bolls  wUch  hdd  them  Kwether  until  the 
■haft  revolves  at  a  given  speed.    To  pfomote  smoothness  of  acdon. 
the  rabbbi(  surfaces  an  lubricalid.    A  weight  Is  ouved  along  the 
am  of  one  of  the  beams  uat|]  it  just  keeps  the  bnhe  steady  midway 
between  the  stops  which  must  be  provided  to  hidd  it  when  the  weight 
fails  to  do  so.     The  general  theory  o(  this  kind  of  bnkc  is  as 
lollaws:— Let  P  be  the  whole  frictionsl  Rslstance,  r  the  come 
radius  of  the  fobbing  niifaces,  W  tht  foics  which  hoMs  the  bt 
from  tumfaif  and  whose  line  of  action  Is  at  a  perpendicular  (Usta 
R  from  the  aids  of  the  shaft,  N  the  revolutions  of  the  shaft 
mlddte,  <■  Its  uidvlsr  vetodty  in  J 


speed,  and  that  the  brake  is  held  stiU,  dear  of  the 
am]  without  oscUlstlon.  by  W.  the  torque  T  enrtcd  by  the  e 
is  equal  to  the  frictionsl  torque  Fr  actlag  at  tho  brake  sur— ,_. 
and  this  is  meuured  by  the  sutical  moment  of  the  weight  W  about 


that  the  adJuetDents  an  nwle  so 


Imiivi 


IS  with  R 


j>che 


of  thar 
luit  te  Indudiij.    Therefore, 


baLinced,  Its  nv 

T-IWR. ft) 

The  factor  9  of  the  product  T>  u  found  by  means  of  a  revolutlor 

counter.    Thepovfrof  amotor  ItmcflHiredby  therateat  which  II 


a/xa 
as  tKe  "  brake  har« 


bi  foot-poandt  per  eeoiDd. 

horsepower  uiuta.    The  latter  Is  commonly  referred ' 

maintenance  of  the  conditions  < 


.    Thehe 


le  coefEdecxt  of  friction  u  I 


in  their 


t  adjuilment  of  W  or  o 
Lied  a  farm  ol  Piony  bi 
m  It  chaoged,  thereby  a 


The  pnndple  of  the  compematliu  bnke  devised  by  J.  G.  Appdd 
(iSoo-lSfij)  II  shown  In  Sg.  I.  A  flexible  Iteel  band.  lined  with 
wood  blocks,  is  gripped  on  the  motor  fly-wheel  or  puUey  by  a  screw 
A,  which,  together  with  W,  is  adjusted  to  hold  the  brake  ileuly. 
Compensation  is  effected  by  the  lever  L  inacrted  at  B.  This  has  s 
dolled  end.  engaged  by  *  pin  P  Ered  to  the  fnming,  and  it  wiU  be 
seen  thai  its  action  !■  to  lUcken  the  band  if  the  load  lends  to  rise 

the  brake  frMi'lumiiiJ  s^  W.'^imw  R  from  the  anTaSl  the  re- 
action, Wi  say,  of  the  lever  acainsl  the  Bvd  pin  P,  diKanl  R| 
baa  the  aais.    Tbe  D»ment  d  W,  may  be  positive  or  ntgative. 
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■  whkh  B  !•  keyed.  A  bd^lnW.  4|!a  ri»  tubeol 

tion  Ii  thin  lanasl.    Eub  cbiuid  ii  divided  iaut  ■ 

a  «(  pMket*  bv  equeUy  •pued'  " 

s  heU  idU,  *ad  B  roUMd.  eeB..__ 
er  !■  the  podEeti:  thi 
>l  Afwt  A  eod  the  couequent  cbinne  • 
tisH  ThenaaeBtisdSro 

""^l  -J-'/JL-   '- 

e^ecti  of  the  tcrque  mctlngi  end 
Ihenfoic  the  torque  actiiig  on  B 

-i L  .ijj  ihefi  Li  mcekured  by 

e  Rqulnd  to  bold  A 

>de  ecHutcucted  a  bnke 

»   up   aooo  HP.  at  90 

ef  mln.  by  dupUcetitif  tlue 

tuL    Tbti    ceplaad    the 

pclla    of    tbe    iliip    wb« 
■^  o  be  tened,  end 


iD>i»<«*.>  <■  v-— »>'£  torabe,  notwitliftaiKLing  — 
In  G.  I.  Aldcn'i  bnlu  (tee  TVwu.  Awm.  Sat. 

mwlenn  of  two  thin  coppa  ^u*.  vhidi  en  brid  io  ■  amat 
Inm  ta  tun  ipoii  tbe  dialt.  ind  *n  ■>  unnfed  that  tbt  tinson 
In  I  ■■  ■  tbe  rubbinf  •urfacea  ■•  (snunllnl,  and  tbe  beat  devekiped 
br  Wttioo  twikd  anny,  by  tbe  nculainl  flow  o(  water  througb  the 

caiiiic-  Tie  torque  rnuirtd  10  bold  tin  ca^ni  mil  aiait^  -■■ 

ol  tbe  dM  iDia«n    '■ ■-'- ' 

tfakiakqnd. 


..  _ -iiiiiig  tin  cbani*  o 

■ted  by  tW  (act  tbat  tbe  ipriiiE  ani 
-ifif  tofctlief.     Id  the  Ayrton  an 
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iIm  nUdvc  iBfulu  dMuaent  la  prapcrdoul  W  ibe  ndtiu 
g(  the  dick  dactOwl  by  the  CBd  of  ■  liilil  kvs  oaerUHl  by 
BcchuiuB  betoeeii  the  •oriiiHmiiiKtail  fuu.  By  ■  devic*  lucd 
by  W.  E.  Dmlby  (Prte.  /wL^E.  i807-i»)>j  p.  ■}>)  the  chvwe  in 
(om  of  tbe  iprliic  U  ibawii  oa  ■  find  indicwr,  vhkh  ouy  be  pbcid 
in  uy  conveaient  poeitloB.    Tm  equal  ipnelEet  vbeeli  Qi,(h.  an 

/._ 1  .L —  .1. lie  pulley,  ihe  «ber  to  the  wialt.    An 

^  '  1  during 

OTaod  "ft"cfc.  7) 

oltheici^nE.   Tliediaiife 

portioul  to  tike  cbuEe 
in  the  lorque  (nmniitted 
IroiB  the  dialt  to  the 
puUey.    To  I 

Slide  puQeyi 
theloopa 

pulley  canyiai 

A  recDrtliag  drum  or  ui- 
tcfratlag  appanttia  nay 
br  ammd  oa  the  pull^ 
Irtmea.  Aqukkvanation, 
or  a  periodjc  variatkHi  of 
K  the  maffdtude  of  the  force 

*  or     torque     tnamiitted 

I  lhio«i|h  the  nrinn.  teudi 

'*-  to  let  up  oeciibSSnh  and 

thia    teDdency    incnaaea 
Flc.  7,  the  nearer  the  periodic 

jp^roacha  a  periodic  tine  of  the  ^^Hna.  Such  vibradoiu  may  be 
damped  out  lo  a  coiuideraUe  eiltnt  Iiy  <li*  o"  <><  a  daita-pot, 
or  nuy  be  pnclkally  pRvented  by  luini  a  relatively  itiB  qirinE. 

Every  fin  of  a  machine  tnnoii(lin|  lorce  auSen  elaMic  defoi^ 
mcloa,  and  the  force  may  be  oicaaurEd  indirectly  by  meaiuriiK 
ths  delomation.    The  relalno  between  the  two  ihould  In  all 


Pirih  i>16}  employed  thu  nnnapie  to  meawia  the  tonne  train- 
milled  by  a  •baft.    Sfm  Ratio  uaed  a  lelepbonic  method  ■•  eBect 

the  eanie  end,  and  mechapkal,  mtiad  aod  lelepbonic  devicca  have 
bnn  utiliied  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Jrrvia-Smilh.  [See  FkiL  Mat. 
Fcbniacy  1898.) 

H.  Fnhm.>  during  an  important  inveninlicin  on  the  tocdooal 
vibration  al  propeller  ihafli,  aieuured  ihr  relalive  angular  diiplace- 
ment  of  ITD  flangn  on  a  propeller  ihaft,  iclFnnl  aa  lar  aran  u 
poaaiUF,  by  meani  lA  an  electrical  device  tEiitinarii 
Febrwry  1905).    These  meamr— • —^  '-  "■ 

hone-p«rer  IrmnHnillH 
propeller.    In  thii  vmj 

mcchanial  efBde ' 

■everat  ihouiaDd 

When  a  bell,  in  wnicn  im 
tre  reapcctivdy  P  and  p  tb. 


coeffidenta  o(  Ibi  malerlal  to  find  the 
.  the  engb»  aloni  the  abaft  to  (he 
effective  hone-pp<Mi  and  alao  the 
flber  of  l^se -"  "^ —  "^  "' 


F10.S. 

iiCP-*)'  ftlt.,  rbdnithervlliiBof  ihe'palteypluihall'thethlck- 
naa  ot  the  belt.  P  ana  p  may  be  oieaured  direcUv  by  leading  the 
belt  round  two  freely  banging  guide  pulleyL  one  in  the  light,  the 
Mhn  in  the  alacli  pan  ol  the  belt,  and  adiuitiiic  loada  on  Ihem  until 
■  tubk  condition  of  nnnliw  ii  eblained.  Tn  W.  FrDude"!  belt 
dyiumometer  (aee  Pm.  tnuM-B.,  i«s«)  (tig.  B)  Ihe  guide  puDeya 
Ci,  Ci  are  canM  upon  an  arm  fm  In  turn  about  the  aiii  O.  H 
ii  a  pulley  to  guide  the  appmachmg  and  rending  parti  o[  Itie  bell 
to  and  from  The  beam  in  paralld  directions.    Neglecting  friction,  the 


TiS^uS 


ing  on  the  armature  of  an  dectric  d 
Dd  by  an  equal  and  oppoaite  torque 


fnnie.  tf .  therefore,  the  motor  Ii  nuuntcd  oa  ■  craitlr  fitr 
about  knife-edgea,  the  rending  lorque  b  ihe  only  tnniue 
10  turn  the  cradle  when  it  iaia  awl  uslpDnticHiUKl  may  ti 


by  adiuMing  weigh' 
poaition.  The  rate  at  which  the 
3^  HJ".,  where  •  i.  the  irvoli 


Sjo 

See  Jama  Dredge,  SrcWc /Bi™i__ .„ 

W.  W.  Beaumont,  "  Dynamomelen  and  Flic 
/lul.C.E.  vol.  icv.  (London,  img);  E.  Bnuier.  ' 

d^f!t(r°  f  nrxtftvi '(Bcriinr  iKSiTlTi'  Flalhn,  ] 
naif  Lki  Mannmenl  oj  PawB  (New  Yak,  189. ' 
DWUTT   (Gr.  iiirnmla,  Boveingnty,  Ibe  pgrition  ol  a 


igmgt 


alingleli 


nayorl, 


lof  K 


erdgDa  of  a  isvntty 


riyujed  in  tbebistotrofasdevt 
Egypt  aa  a  convenient  meani  ol  arranging  the  chiomiogy. 

DTBART,  *  loyal  and  police  burgfa  and  leaporl  ol  fifohLre. 
ScoUand,  on  Ihe  shore  ot  the  Finh  ol  Forth,  9  m.  N^  of  Kirk- 
caldy by  (he  North  Briiith  taUway.  Pop.  (1901)  ^^7.  It  has 
K  quaint  old-fasbioned  apprsrance,  many  indent  houscx  in 
High  Slrcei  bearing  irucripiions  aod  date*.  Tbc  puUic  bnild- 
ing>  include  >  town  hall,  library,  cottage  hospital,  ■"•*-"■"' 
tnitilult  and  n,enional  hall.  Scarrdy  inyihing  ii  left  il  ibe  old 
cbapd  dedicated  (o  St  I>eiuiii,  wbkb  for  a  time  «u  on]  *a  ■ 
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•nithy;  ftnd  of  the  cfaapd  of  St  Serf,  tbe  patran  nint  of  the 
(raxsb,  only  the  tower  renuias.  The  chief  faiduitrict  are  the 
nunufTtwe  of  bed  and  table  linen,  tonclling  and  wooUen  doth, 
ihipbttflding  and  flax-epmning.  Then  is  a  itcady  export  of 
coal,  and  the  harbour  is  provided  with  a  wet  dock  and  patent 
ilip.  In  smuggling  dajrs  the  "  canty  carles  "  of  Dysart  were 
professed  "  free  traders."  Iii  the  tsth  and  t6th  centuries  the 
town  was  a  leading  seat  of  the  salt  industry  ("  salt  to  Dysart  " 
was  the  equivalent  of  "  ooals  to  Newcastle  "),  but  the  salt-pans 
have  been  abandoned  for  a  considerable  perkKL  Nail-niaking, 
once  famous,  is  another  extinct  indulxy.  During  the  time 
of  the  alliance  between  Scotland  and  Holland,  which  was  ckser 
in  Fifeshire  than  in  other  counties,  Dysart  became  known  as 
Little  HoUand.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  Dysart  House,  the 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Rosslyn.  With  Burntisland  and  King- 
horn  I^sart  forms  one  of  the  Kirkcaldy  district  group  of  parliar 
mentary  burghs.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  early  as  874  in 
connexion  with  a  Danish  invasion.  Its  name  b  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  dtttrimm,  "  a  desert,"  which  was  appbed 
to  a  cave  on  the  seashore  occupied  by  St  Serf.  In  the  cave  the 
saint  held  his  famous  colloquy  with  the  devil,  in  which  Satan 
was  wonted  and  contemptuously  dismisied.  From  James  V. 
the  town  received  the  rights  of  a  royal  burgh.  In  1559  it  was  the 
headquartecs  of  the  Loids  of  the  Congregation,  and  in  1607  the 
scene  of  the  meetings  of  the  tynod  of  Fife  known  as  the  Three 
Synods  of  Dysart.  Ravensheugh  Castle,  on  the  shore  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  is  the  Ravenscraig  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  baUad  of 
"  Rosabelle." 

William  Murray,  a  native  of  the  place,  was  made  eari  of  Dysart 
in  1643,  and  his  ddest  child  and  heir,  a  daughter,  Elisabeth, 
obtained  In  1670  a  regrant  of  tbe  title,  which  passed  to  the  de> 
soendants  of  htt  first  marriage  with  Sir  Lionel  ToUemache,  Bart, 
of  Helmin^bam;  she  mutied  secondly  the  ist  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, but  had  no  children  by  him,  and  died  In  1698.  Thiscountess 
of  Dysart  (afterwards  duchess  of  Lauderdale)  was  a  famous 
beauty  of  the  period,  and  notorious  both  for  her  amours  and  for 
her  political  influence.  She  was  said  to  have  been  the  mistrew 
of  O^ytt  Cromwell,  and  also  of  Lauderdale  before  her  first 
husband's  death,  and  was  a  leader  at  the  court  of  Charies  n. 
Wycherley  b  supposed  to  have  aimed  at  her  in  his  Wklow 
Blackacre  in  the  Plain  Dealer.  Her  son,  Lionel  ToUemache 
(d.  1737),  transmitted  the  earidom  to  his  grandson  Lkmel  (d. 
1770),  whose  sons  Lbnel  (d.  1799)  and  Wilbraham  (d.  i8ai) 
succeeded;  they  died  without  issue,  and  their  sister  Louisa  (d. 
1840),  who  married  John  Manneis,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
second  son  of  the  and  duke  of  Rutland,  became  countess  in  her 
own  right,  being  succeeded  by  her  grandson  (d.  1878),  and  hb 
grandson,  the  8th  earL 

The  earldom  of  Dysart  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Desert  (Irish),  created  (barony  1733)  hi  1793,  and  held  in  the 
Cuife  family,  who  were  originally  of  Creech  St  Michael,  Somerset, 
the  Irish  branch  dating  from  (iitta  Elisabeth's  time. 

DYSIHTBRT  (from  the  Gr.  prefix  Av-,  in  the  sense  of  "  bad," 
and  hntpaif,  the  intestine),  also  called  "  bloody  flux,"  an  in- 
fectious diiesse  with  a  local  lesbn  in  the  fonn  of  inflammatbn 
and  ulceration  of  the  bwer  portion  of  the  boweb.  Although 
at  one  time  a  common  disease  in  Great  Britain,  dysentery  b 
now  very  rarely  met  with  there,  and  b  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  warm  countries,  where  it  b  the  cause  of  a  large  amount  of 
mortality.    (For  the  pathology  see  Dioisnvi  OtOAMS.) 

Recently  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  dysentery,  and  it  appeacs  that  there  are  two  distinct 
types  of  the  disease:  (i)  amoebic  dysentery,  which  b  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  amoeba  histolytica  (of  Schaudinn)  in  the  in- 
testine; (9)  bacQlary  dysentery,  which  has  as  causative  agent  two 
separate  bactcrb,  (a)  that  discovered  by  Shiga  in  Japan,  {b) 
that  discovered  by  Flexner  in  the  Philippfaie  Islands.  With 
regard  to  the  badUary  type,  at  first  both  organisms  were  con- 
sidered to  be  Mentical,  and  the  name  bacittus  dystrnkriat  was 
given  to  them;  but  bter  it  was  shown  that  these  badlli  are 
different,  both  in  regard  to  their  cultural  chanctcristics  and 
abo  in  that  one  (Shiga)  gives  out  a  solubk  toxin,  whilst  the 


other  has  so  Isr  resisted  all  cfforu  to  discover  it.  Further,  the 
serum  of  a  paUent  affected  with  one  of  the  types  has  a  marked 
agghitinative  power  on  the  variety  with  which  he  b  infected 
and  iwt  on  the  other. 

Clinically,  djncntery  manifests  itself  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity,  aad  it  b  often  impossible  without  microscopical 
examinaUon  to  determine  between  the  amod>ic  and  badUary 
forms.  In  well-marked  cases  the  following  are  the  chief  symp- 
toms. The  attack  b  commonly  preceded  by  certain  premonitory 
indications  in  the  form  of  genoal  illness,  km  of  appetite,  and 
some  amount  of  dbrrhoea,  which  grsdually  increases  hi  severity, 
and  b  accompanied  with  ^^ing  pains  in  the  abdomen  (tormina). 
The  discharges  from  the  howdb  succeed  each  other  with  great 
frequency,  and  the  painful  feeling  of  pressure  downwards 
(tenesmus)  becomes  so  intense  that  the  patient  b  constantly 
desiring  to  defecate.  The  matters  passed  from  the  boweb, 
which  at  first  resemble  those  of  ordinary  diarrhoea,  soon  change 
their  character,  becoming  scanty,-muoous  or  slimy,  and  subse- 
quently mixed  with,  or  consisting  wholly  ol,  blood,  along  with 
shreds  of  exudation  thrown  off  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine.  The  evacuations  possess  a  peculbrly  offensive 
odour  characterbtic  of  the  diiease.  Although  the  constitutional 
dbturbance  b  at  first  comparatively  slight,  it  increases  with  the 
advance  of  the  disease,  and  febrile  ^mptoms  come  on  attended 
with  urgent  thirst  and  scanty  and  painful  flow  of  urine.  Along 
with  thb  the  nervous  dcpreadon  b  very  marked,  and  the  state 
of  prostratfcm  to  which  the  patient  b  reduced  can  scarcely  be 
exceeded.  Should  rw  improvement  occur  death  may  take  place 
in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  either  from  repeated  kisses  of  Uood, 
or  from  grsdual  exhaustiofi  consequent  on  the  continuance  of 
the  symptoms,  in  whfch  case  the  dbcharges  from  the  boweb 
become  more  offendve  and  are  passed  involuntarily. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  b  checked,  the  signs 
of  improvement  are  shown  in  the  cessation  of  the  pain,  in  the 
evacuatfons  being  less  frequent  and  more  natural,  and  in  rdief 
from  the  state  of  extreme  depression.  Convalescence  b,  how- 
ever, generally  stow,  and  recovery  may  be  imperfect— the 
disease  onutinuing  in  a  chronic  form,  which  may  exist  for  a 
varbble  length  of  time,  giving  rise  to  much  suffering,  and  not 
unfrequently  leading  to  an  ultimately  fatal  result. 

The  dysentery  poison  appears  to  exert  its  effects  upon  the 
glandular  structures  of  the  bige  intestine,  particubriy  in  its 
lower  part.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  there  b  simply 
a  congested  or  inflsmed  condition  of  the  mucous  membrsne, 
with  perhaps  some  Inflammatory  exudation  on  its  surface,  which 
b  passed  off  by  the  discharges  from  the  boweb.  But  in  the  more 
severe  forms  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  place. 
Commffiring  in  and  around  the  solitary  glands  of  the  large  in- 
testine in  the  form  of  exudations,  these  ulcers,  smsU  at  first, 
enbrge  and  run  into  each  other,  till  a  brge  portion  of  the  bowd 
may  be  implkated  in  the  ulcerative  process.  ShouU  the  disease 
be  arrested  these  ulcers  may  heal  entirdy,  but  occanonally  th^ 
remain,  causing  more  or  less  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the 
intestines,  as  b  often  found  b  chronic  dysentery.  Sometimes, 
though  rardy,  the  ulcers  perforate  the  intestines,  causing  rapidly 
fatal  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  they  may  erode  a  blood 
vcssd  and  produce  violent  haemorrhage.  Even  where  they 
undergo  healing  they  may  cause  such  a  stricture  of  the  calibre 
of  the  intestinal  canal  as  to  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  obstnic- 
tk>n  which  ultimatdy  prove  fatal.  One  of  the  severest  compli- 
catwns  of  the  disease  b  abscess  of  the  liver,  usually  saki  to  be 
solitary,  and  known  as  tropk:al  abscess  of  the  Uver,  but  probably 
b  more  frequently  multiple  than  b  usuaDy  thought 

TreaSmtHi. — ^Where  the  disease  b  endemic  or  b  prevaflmg 
epklemically,  it  b  of  great  importance  to  use  all  preventive 
measures,  and  for  thb  purpose  the  avoulance  of  all  causes  likdy 
to  precipitate  an  attack  b  to  be  enjoined.  Exposure  to  cold 
after  heat,  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  and  btemperance  in  eating 
and  drinldng  should  be  forbklden;  and  the  utmost  care  taken 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  food  and  drinking  water.  In  houses  or 
hospitab  where  cases  of  the  disesse  are  under  treatment,  dis> 
hif ectants  shouM  be  freely  employed,  and  the  evacuations  of  the 
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patients  removed  as  speedily  as  possible,  having  previously 
been  sterilised  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  employed  in 
typhoid  fever.  In  the  milder  varieties  of  this  complaint,  such 
as  those  occurring  sporadically,  and  where  the  symptoms  are 
probably  due  to  matters  in  the  bowels  setting  up  the  dysen- 
teric irritation,  the  employment  of  diaphoretic  medicines  is  to 
be  recommended,  and  the  administration  of  such  a  laxative  as 
castor  oil,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum  has  been  added, 
will  often,  by  removing  the  source  of  the  mischief,  arrest  the 
attack  j  but  a  tnethod  of  treatment  more  to  be  recommended  is 
the  use  of  salines  in  large  doses,  such  as  one  drachm  of  sodium 
sulphate  from  four  to  eight  times  a  day.  This  treatment  may 
with  advantage  be  combined  with  the  internal  administration 
of  ipecacuanha,  which  still  retains  its  reputation  in  this  disease. 
Latterly,  free  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  astringents,  such  as 
silver  nitrate,  tannalbin,  &c.,  has  been  attoided  with  success  in 
those  cases  which  have  been  able  to  tolerate  the  injections. 
In  many  instances  they  cannot  be  used  owing  to  the  eitreme 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  boweL  The  operation  of  appcndi- 
costomy,  or  bringing  the  appendix  to  the  surface  and  using  it  as 
the  site  for  the  introduction  of  the  irrigating  fluid,  has  beep 
attended  with  considerable  success. 

In  those  cases  due  to  Shiga's  bacillus  the  ideal  treatment  has 
been  put  at  our  disposal  by  the  pr^Mtration  of  a  speciflc  anti- 
toxin; this  has  been  given  a  trial  in  several  grave  epidemics 
of  late,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  treatment 
and  offer  the  greatest  hope  of  recoveiy.  It  is  also  of  great  use 
as  a  prophyUctic. 

The  preparations  of  motphia  are  of  great  value  in  the  sympto- 
matic treatment  of  the  disease.  They  may  be  applied  externally 
as  fomentations,  for  the  relief  of  tormina;  by  rectal  injection 
for  the  relief  of  the  tenesmus  and  irriubility  of  the  bowel; 
hypodermiaUly  in  advanced  cases,  for  the  relief  of  the  genexal 
distreM.  In  amoebic  dysentery,  warm  Injections  of  quinine  per 
fKtum  have  proved  veiy  efficacious,  are  usually  well  tolerated, 
and  are  not  attended  with  any  ill  effects.  The  diet  should  be 
restricted,  oonsisting  chiefly  of  soups  and  farinaceous  foods; 
more  especially  Is  this  of  importance  in  the  chronic  form.  For 
the  thirst  ice  may  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Even  In  the  chronic 
forms,  confinement  to  bed  and  restriction  of  diet  are  the 
most  important  donents  of  the  treatment.  Removal  from  the 
hot  dimate  and  unhygienic  surroundinp  must  naturally  be 
attended  to. 
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DYSPEPSIA  (from  the  Gr.  prefix  Av-,  hard,  HI,  and  vlrraip, 
to  digest),  or  indigestion,  a  term  vaguely  given  to  a  group  of 
pathdo^od  symptoms.  There  are  comparatively  few  diwiscs 
of  any  moment  where  some  of  the  phenomena  of  dyq>ep8ia  are 
not  present  as  associated  symptoms,  and  not  infrequently  these 
exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  mask  the  real  disease,  <rf  tihich  they 
are  only  complications.  This  is  especially  the  case  In  many 
organic  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the  ^mptoms 
of  dyq>epsia  are  often  the  most  prominent.  In  its  restricted 
meaning,  however  (and  it  is  to  this  that  the  present  article 
applies),  the  term  is  used  to  describe  a  functional  derangement 
of  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  apart  from  any  structural 
change  in  the  organs  concerned  in  the  act. 

The  causes  of  this  trouble  may  be  divided  into  (a)  those  which 
concern  the  food,  and  (6)  those  which  concern  the  organism. 
Among  the  causes  connected  with  the  food  are  not  only  the 
indu^gippce  in  Indigestible  articles  of  diet,  but  the  too  common 


practice  of  eating  too  much  of  what  may  be  otherwise  quite 
wholesome  and  digestible,  and  irregular,  too  frequent  or  too 
infrequent  meals.  The  quantity  of  food  required  by  different 
individuals  varies  between  wide  limits,  but  also  the  quantity 
required  by  the  same  individual  varies  considerably  according 
to  circumstances,  more  food  being  needed  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather,  and  more  in  an  active  open-air  occupation  than  in  a 
sedentary  one.  The  thorough  mastication  of  the  food  is  a  very 
important  precursor  of  digestion,'  and  this  only  too  of  tea  fails, 
either  owing  to  haste  over  meals  or  because  of  painful  or  deficient 
teeth.  Again,  the  quality  of  the  food  b  of  importance,  some 
kinds  of  flesh  being  harder  and  more  difficult  of  maaticatioB 
than  others.  This  is  e^>edally  the  case  with  meat  that  has 
been  smoked  or  salted,  and  with  that  cooked  too  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Drinks  are  a  common  source  of  dyspepsia. 
Beer  when  new  and  its  fermentation  not  completed  Is  eq>ecially 
bad.  Vinegar  and  add  wines,  if  taken  in  brge  quantities,  toKl 
to  produce  gastric  catarrh,  and  tea  Is  a  very  fruitful  source  of 
this  trouble.  Even  too  much  water  at  meal-times  may  canse 
indigestion,  since  the  food  in  the  mouth  is  apt  to  be  aoftcsed 
by  the  water  instead  of  saliva,  and  also  the  gastric  juice  becomes 
unduly  diluted,  jendering  the  digestion  in  the  stomach  too  sfew 
and  prolonged.  Carious  teeth  and  oral  sq>sts,  from  whatsoevct 
cause,  lead  to  the  same  trouble. 

Of  the  causes  which  concern  the  organism,  nervous  infhienccs 
come  first  Bad  news  may  take  away  all  power  of  digotion 
and  even  provoke  vomiting,  and  any  worry  or  mental  trouble 
tends  to  bring  on  this  condition.  General  weakness  and  atony 
of  the  body  affects  the  stomach  in  like  degree,  and,  if  the  miudcs 
of  the  abdominal  wall  be  much  wasted,  they  become  too  weak  to 
suf^wrt  the  abdominal  viscera  in  place.  Hence  results  a  general 
tendency  for  these  organs  to  fall,  giving  rise  to  a  condition  of 
viscenqptosis,  of  which  an  obstinate  dyspepsia  is  a  veiy  marked 
feature.  Adhesions  of  the  intestines  from  old  influnmatoiy 
troubles,  floating  kidney  and  bad  circulation  may  each  be  a 
cause  of  painful  digestion.  Again,  a  dyspepsia  that  w31  not 
yidd  to  treatment  Is  often  one  of  the  symptoms  of  renal  <iisease, 
or,  in  young  people  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  it  may 
be  the  earliest  sign  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  or  even  of  a  more  ten- 
ous  condition  still — Indpient  phthisis.  Chronic  dy^xpsia,  by 
weakening  the  organism,  renders  it  more  liable  to  falla  prey  to  the 
attacks  (^  the  tuberde  bacillus,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tuberculous  lesion  in  the  lung  is  often  accompanied  by  a  most 
intractable  form  of  dyspepsia.  From  this  it  is  dear  that  any 
condition  which  lessens  the  general  wdl-bdng  of  the  organism 
as  a  whole,  apart  from  its  producing  any  permanent  m«bid 
condition  in  the  stomach,  may  yet  interfere  with  the  normd 
digestive  processes  and  so  give  rise  to  dyq>epsia. 

The  qrmptoms  of  dy^>epsia,  even  ^oi  due  to  a  like  cause, 
are  so  munerous  and  diversified  In  different  Individuab  that 
probably  no  descrq>tion  could  exactly  represent  them  as  they 
occur  In  any  given  case.  All  that  can  be  here  attempted  is  to 
mention  some  of  the  more  prominent  morbid  phenomena  uanaUy 
present  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Very  briefly,  a  furred  tongue,  foul  breath,  disturbance  of 
appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  oppression  In  the  chest,  {Mia, 
flatulence  and  distensbn,  acidity,  pyrosis  and  constipation  or 
diarrhoea  are  a  few  of  the  commonest  symptoms. 

When  the  attack  Is  dependent  on  some  esror  in  diet,  and  the 
dyspepsia  consequently  more  of  an  acute  character,  there  is 
often  pain  followed  with  sickness  and  vomiting  of  the  offiensive 
matters,  after  which  the  patient  soon  regains  his  former  healtl^ 
state.  What  are  commonly  known  as  "  bilious  attacks  **  are 
frequently  of  this  character.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  of 
dyspepsia  the  ^mptoms  are  somewhat  different.  A  sensation 
of  discomfort  comes  on  shortly  after  a  meal,  and  Is  more  of  the 
nature  of  weight  and  distension  in  the  stomach  than  of  actual 
pain,  althoufi^  this  too  may  be  present.  These  feelimB  may  come 

*Thi8  aspect  of  the  matter— "  buccd  digestion  **— has  bcca 
Bpecially  emphasised  in  recent  years  by  Horace  Fktdier  of  the 
United  States,  whose  experience  of  the  results  of  syatenatSc  *'  chew- 
ing."  confirmed  by  Sir  M.  Foster,  Prof.  Chittenden  and  ochen,  has 
almost  revdutkmised  the  adenoc  of  dietetica. 
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on  after  each  meal,  or  only  after  certain  meals,  and  they  may 
arise  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  food  taken,  or  only  after  certain 
articles  of  diet.  As  in  most  of  such  cases  the  food  is  long  re- 
tained in  the  stomach,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  fermentive  changes, 
one  of  the  results  of  which  is  the  accumulation  of  gases  which 
cause  flatulence  and  eructations  of  an  acid  or  foul  character. 
Occasionally  quantities  of  hot,  sour,  tasteless  or  bitter  fluid — 
pyrosis— or  mouthfuls  of  half-digested  food,  regurgitate  from 
the  stomach.  Temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  when  another 
meal  is  taken,  but  soon  the  uncomfortable  sensations  return 
as  before.  The  appetite  may  be  craving  or  deficient,  or  desirous 
of  abnormal  kinds  of  food.  The  tongue  registers  the  gastric 
condition  with  great  deb'cacy.'-^a  pasty  white  fur  on  the  tongue 
is  considered  a  sign  of  weakness  or  atony  of  the  digestive  tract; 
a  clean  pointed  tongue  with  large  papillae,  and  rather  red  at  the 
edges  and  tip,  is  a  sign  of  gastric  irritation;  and  a  pale  flabby 
tongue  suggests  the  need  of  stimulating  treatment.  Constipation 
is  more  common  in  the  chronic  forms  of  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea  in 
the  acute. 

Numerous  disagreeable  and  painful  sensations  in  other  parts 
are  experienced,  and  are  indeed  often  more  distressing  than  the 
merely  gastric  symptoms.  Pains  in  the  chest,  shortness  of 
breathing,  palpitation,  headache,  giddiness,  affections  of  vision, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  general  languor  are  common 
accompaniments  of  dyspepsia;  while  the  nervous  phenomena 
are  specially  troublesome  in  the  form  of  sleeplessness,  irritability, 
despondency  and  hypochondriasis. 

As  regards  treaiment  only  a  few  general  observations  can  be 
made.  The  careful  arrangement  of  the  diet  is  a  matter  of  first 
importance.  Quantity  must  be  regulated  by  the  digestive 
capabilities  of  the  individual,  his  age,  and  the  demands  made 
upon  his  strength  by  work.  There  is  little  doubt  tliat  the  danger 
is  in  most  instances  on  the  side  of  excete,  and  the  rule  which 
enjoins  the  cessation  from  eating  before  the  appetite  is  satisfied 
is  a  safe  one  for  dyspeptics.  Due  time,  too,  must  be  given  for 
the  digestion  of  a  meai,  and  from  four  to  six  hours  are  in  general 
required  for  this  purpose.  Long  fasts,  however,  are  nearly  as 
hurtful  as  too  frequent  meals.  Of  no  less  importance  is  the  kind 
of  food  taken,  and  on  this  point  those  who  suffer  from  indigestion 
must  ever  exercise  the  greatest  care.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  idiosyncrasy  often  plays  an  important  part  in  digestion, 
some  persons  being  unable  to  partake  without  injury  of  sub- 
stances which  are  generally  regarded  as  wholesome  and  digestible. 
In  most  cases  it  is  found  very  helpful  to  separate  the  protein 
from  the  farinaceous  food,  and  the  more  severe  the  dyspepsia 
the  more  thoroughly  should  this  be  done,  only  relaxing  as  the 
dyspepsia  yields.  No  fluid  should  be  drunk  at  meal-times,  but 
from  one  to  two  tumblers  of  hot  water  should  be  drunk  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  before  food.  This  washes  any  remnant 
of  the  last  meal  from  the  stomach,  and  also  supplies  material  for 
the  free  secretion  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  thus  promoting 
and  accelerating  digestion.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the 
case  of  a  dilated  stomach,  when  it  is  wholly  contra-indicated. 
With  regard  to  mastication.  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  rule  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  is  more  easily  followed  than  the  ideal  theory  laid 
down  by  Horace  Fletcher,  according  to  whom  any  food  is  digest- 
ible if  properly  treated  while  still  in  the  mouth.  Clark's  rule  b 
that  as  the  mouth  normally  contains  thirty-two  teeth,  thirty- 
two  bites  should  be  given  before  the  food  is  swallowed.  Thb, 
of  course,  is  a  practical  doctor's  concession  to  human  weakness. 
Mr  Fletcher  would  train  every  one  to  "  chew  "  till  the  contents 
of  the  mouth  were  swallowed  by  reflex  action  without  deliberate 
act;  and  he  applies  this  theory  of  mastication  and  salivation 
also  to  drinks  (except  water).  Again,  a  lack  of  warmth  being 
a  source  of  dyspepsia,  this  should  be  attended  to,  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  feet  being  the  parts 
that  require  special  attention.  The  feet  should  be  raised  on 
a  stool,  the  ankles  protected  with  warm  stockings  and  a  woollen 
*'  cummerbund  "  wound  two  or  three  times  round  the  body. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  this  complaint  no  particular  kind 
of  food  or  avoidance  of  food  is  absolutely  to  be  lelied  on,  but 
that  in  general  the  best  diet  is  one  of  a  mixed  animal  and  vege- 


table kind,  simply  but  well  cooked.  The  partaking  of  many 
dishes,  <^  highly-seasoned  or  sailed  meats,  raw  vegetables,  newly- 
baked  bread,  pastry  and  confectionery  are  all  well-known 
common  causes  of  dyspepsia,  and  should  be  avoided.  When 
even  the  simple  diet  usually  taken  is  found  to  disagree,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  change  it  temporarily  for  a  still  lighter 
form,  such  as  a  milk  diet,  and  that  even  in  very  moderate 
quantity. 

The  employment  of  alcoholic  stimulants  to  assist  digestion 
is  largely  resorted  to,  both  with  and  without  medical  advice. 
While  it  seems  probable  that  in  certain  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia, 
particularly  in  the  feeble  and  aged,  the  moderate  administration 
of  alcohol  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  and  is  an  important  adjuvant  to  other  remedies,  the 
advantages  of  its  habitual  use  as  an  aid  to  digestion  by  the  young 
and  otherwise  healthy,  is  more  than  questionable,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  among  them,  those  arc  least  troubled 
with  indigestion  who  abstain  from  It.  Rest  should  be  taken 
both  before  and  after  food,  and  general  hygienic  measures  are 
highly  important,  since  whatever  improves  the  state  of  the 
health  will  have  a  favourable  influence  on  digestion.  Hence 
regular  exerdsc  in  the  open  air,  early  rising  and  the  cold  bath 
are  to  be  strongly  recommended. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  dyspepsia  can  only  be  undertaken 
by  a  phjfsician,  but  the  following  is  a  very  brief  resume  of  the 
drugs  he  depends  on  to-day.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  with  some 
bitter,  as  quassia,  gentian  or  columba,  is  much  in  vogue  as  a 
direct  gastric  stimulant.  In  irritable  dyq)epsaa  some  form  of 
bismuth  in  solution  or  powder;  and,  to  assist  digestion  through 
the  nervous  system,  nux  vomica  and  strychnine  can  be  relied 
on.  To  give  directly  digestive  material,  hydrochloric  acid, 
pepsin  and  rennet  arc  prescribed  in  many  forms,  but  where 
there  is  much  vomiting  ingluvin  is  more  efficacious  than  pepsin. 
When  farinaceous  food  is  badly  borne,  diastase  is  helpful,  given 
either  before  or  with  the  meal.  To  prevent  fermentation ,  phenol, 
creasote  and  sulpho-carbolate  of  soda  are  all  extremely  useful 
in  skilled  hands;  and  for  intestinal  decomposition  and  flatulent 
distension,  bismuth  salicylate  with  salol  or  ^-naphthol  is  much 
used.  Cyllin,  and  charcoal  in  many  forms,  may  be  taken  both 
for  gastric  and  intestinal  flatulence.  But  all  these  drugs,  of 
proved  value  though  they  are,  must  be  modified  and  combined 
to  suit  the  special  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  and  are  therefore 
often  worse  than  useless  in  inexperienced  hands.  The  condition 
of  the  bowels  must  always  have  due  attention. 

See  also  Dicbstivb  Oicams;  NuTiUTioif  and  Dibtbtics. 

DTSTELBOLOOT,  a  modem  word  invented  by  Haeckel 
{Eoolution  of  Men)  for  the  doctrine  of  purposelessness.  as 
opposed  to  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  design  (Teleology). 

DZUNOARIA*  DsoNCAUA,  or  Juncaria,  a  former  Mongolian 
kingdom  of  Central  Asia,  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  Kaldan 
or  Bushtu  Khan  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  but 
completely  destroyed  by  Chinese  invasion  about  1757-1759. 
It  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Mongolia  and 
the  great  migrations  of  Mongolian  stems  westward.  Now  its 
territory  belongs  partly  to  the  Chinese  empire  (east  Turkestan 
and  north-western  Mongolia)  and  partly  to  Russian  Turkestan 
(provinces  of  Semiryechensk  and  Semipalatinsk).  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  Dsongars,  or  Songars,  who  were  so  called 
because  they  formed  the  left  wing  {dson,  left;  gar,  hand)  of  the 
Mongolian  army.  Its  widest  limit  included  Kashgar,  Yarkand, 
Rhotan,  the  whole  region  of  the  Tien  Shan,  or  Tian-shan, 
Mountains,  and  in  short  the  greater  proportion  of  that  part  of 
Central  Asia  which  extends  from  35*  to  50*  N.  and  from  72*  to 
97"  E.  The  name,  however,  b  more  properly  applied  only  to 
the  present  Chinese  province  of  Tien  Shan-pei-lu  and  the  country 
watered  by  the  Hi.  As  a  political  or  geographical  term  it  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  map;  but  the  range  of  moun- 
tains stretching  north-east  along  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Land  of  the  Seven  Streams,  as  the  district  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Balkhash  Lake  b  called,  preserves  the  name  of  Dxungarian 
Range. 
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EThe  fifth  tymbol  in  the  Engliih  alphabet  occupSet  abo 
the  same  potitioii  in  Phoenician  and  in  the  other 
alphabets  descended  from  Phoenician.  As  the  Semitic 
alphabet  did.not  represent  vowels,  E  was  originally  an 
aspirate.  Its  earliest  form,  while  writing  is  stiU  from  right  to  left, 
n  ^,  the  upright  being  continued  some  distance  below  the  lowest 
of  the  cross-strokes.  In  some  of  the  Greek  alphabeU  it  appears 
as  f  with  the  upright  prolonged  at  both  top  and  bottom,  but 
it  soon  took  the  form  wiUi  which  we  are  familiar,  though  in 
the  earlier  f*f««r'^  ^  ^his  form  the  cross-strokes  are  not 
boriaontal  but  drop  at  an  angle,  ^.  In  Corinth  and  places 
under  its  eariy  influtivf  like  Megara,  or  colonisrd  from  it  Uke 
Corcyra,  the  symbol  for  e  takes  the  form  ^or  B,  whUe  at  Sicyon 
in  the  6th  and  sth  ccnturiea  b.c.  it  is  represented  by  J.  In 
eariy  Latin  it  was  sometimes  represented  by  two  perpendicular 
strokcsof  equal  length,  II . 

In  the  eariiest  Greek  Inscriptions  and  always  in  Latin  the 
symbol  E  represented  both  the  short  and  the  long  0-sound. 
In  Greek  also  it  was  often  used  for  the  dose  long  sound  which 
arose  either  by  contraction  of  two  short  ^-sounds  or  by  the  loss 
of  a  consonant,  after  a  short  0-sound,  as  in  ^iKurt,  **  you  love," 
for  0iXI«T«,  and  ^ofuxte,  "  bright,"  out  of  an  earlier  ^amrit. 
The  Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  altogether  lost  the 
aspirate,  were  the  first  to  use  the  symbol  H  for  the  tong  s-sound, 
and  in  official  documents  at  Athens  down  to  403  B.C.,  when  the 
Greek  alphabet  as  still  known  was  adopted  by  the  state,  E 
represented  c,  i|  and  the  sound  arising  by  contraction  or  consonant 
loss  as  mentioned  above  which  henceforth  was  written  with 
two  symbols,  «,  and  bdng  really  a  single  sound  is  known  as 
the  "  furious  diphthong."  There  were  some  minor  distinctions 
in  usage  of  the  symbols  E  and  H  which  need  not  here  be  given 
in  detail.  The  andent  Greek  name  was  d,  not  EptUon  as 
popularly  supposed;  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters  are 
given  from  KaUias,  an  earlier  contemporary  of  Euripides,  in 
Athenaeus  s.  p.  453  d. 

In  Greek  the  short  0-sound  to  which  E  was  ultimately,  limited 
was  a  close  sound  inclining  more  towards  %  than  a\  hence  the 
representation  of  the  contraction  of  cc  by  cc  lu  value  in 
Latin  was  exactly  the  opposite,  the  Latin  short  e  bdng  open, 
and  the  long  dose.  In  English  there  has  been  a  gradual 
narrowing  of  the  long  vowdb,  tf  becoming  approzimatdy  H 
and  I  becoming  i  (Sweet,  Hiifory  §f  English  Sounds,  f  f  781,8x7  ff. 
and  ed.).  In  languages  where  the  diphthong  ai  has  become  a 
DBonophtbong,  the  resulting  sound  b  some  variety  of  long  e. 
Often  the  gradual  assimilation  can  be  traced  through  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  M  to  I,  as  in  the  Old  Latin  aidUis,  which  in 
clawiml  Latin  is  fudUis,  and  in  medieval  MSS.  edilis. 

The  variety  of  spelling  in  English  for  the  long  and  short  e- 
sounds  is  conveniently  illustrated  in  Miss  Soamcs's  Introduclum 
to  the  Study  of  Phonetics,  pp.  x6  and  30.  (P.  Gl) 

BA  (written  by  means  of  two  signs  signifying  "  house " 
and  '*  water"),  in  the  Babylonian  religion,  originally  the  patron 
ddty  of  Eridu,  situated  in  ancient  times  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  now,  by  reason  of  the  constant  accumulation  of  soU 
in  the  Euphrates  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  gulf.  Eridu, 
meaning  "  the  good  dty,"  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlemenu  in 
the  Euphrates  valley,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  mounds 
known  as  Abu  Shahrdn.  In  the  absence  of  excavations  on  that 
site,  we  are  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of  Ea  on  material 
found  elsewhere.  This  is,  however,  suffident  to  enable  us  to 
state  definitdy  that  Ea  was  a  water-ddty,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Persian  Gulf  was  the  body  of  water 
more  particularly  sacred  to  him.  Whether  Ea  (or  A-e  as  some 
scholars  prefer)  represents  the  real  pronunciation  of  his  name 
we  do  not  know  All  attempts  to  connect  Ea  with  Yah  and 
Yahweh  are  idle  conjectures  without  any  subsuntial  basis. 
He  is  figured  as  a  man  covered  with  the  body  of  a  fish,  and  this 


representation,  as  likewise  the  name  of  his  temple  E-apso, 
"  house  of  the  watery  deep,"  points  deddedly  to  his  character 
as  a  god  of  the  waters  (see  Oannis).  Of  his  cult  at  Eridu,  which 
reverts  to  the  oldest  period  of  Babylonian  histoty,  aothiag 
definite  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  the  name  of  hb  tenqde 
was  E-saggila,  "  the  lofty  house  "—pointing  to  a  staged  tower 
as  in  the  case  of  the  temple  of  Bd  (f .».)  at  Nippur,  known  ss 
E-Kur,  tJB,  "  mountsiin  house  "—and  that  incantations,  involv- 
ing ceremonial  rites,  in  which  water  as  a  sacred  flrmeni  pbyed 
a  prominent  part,  formed  a  feature  of  hb  wonhip.  Whether 
Eridu  at  one  time  abo  pbyed  an  important  politinl  rAle  b  not 
certain,  though  not  improbable.  At  all  events,  the  pfoninenoe 
of  the  Ea  cult  led,  as  in  the  case  of  Nippur,  to  the  survival  d 
Eridu  as  a  sacred  dty,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  have  any 
signifimnre  as  a  polidcal  centre.  Myths  in  which  Ea  figures 
prominently  have  been  found  in  Assur-bani-pal's  library,  in- 
dicating that  Ea  was  regarded  as  the  protector  and  teacher  d 
mankind.  He  b  essentially  a  god  of  dvilisation,  and  it  was  naturd 
that  he  was  abo  looked  upon  as  the  creator  of  man,  and  of  the 
world  in  general.  Traces  of  thb  view  appear  in  the  Marduk  epic 
cdebrating  the  achievements  of  thb  god,  and  the  dose  connciinn 
between  the  Ea  cult  at  Eridu  and  that  of  Marduk  abo  foBovs 
from  two  condderations:  (x)  that  the  name  of  Marduk's  sancta- 
ary  at  Babylon  bears  the  same  name,  E-saggila,  as  that  of  Ea 
in  Eridu,  and  (a)  that  Marduk  b  generally  termed  the  son  of  Ea, 
who  derives  hb  powers  from  the  voluntary  abdication  of  the 
father  in  favour  of  hb  son.  Accordingly,  the  incantatioos 
originally  composed  for  the  Ea  cult  were  re-edited  by  the  priests 
of  Babylon  and  adapted  to  the  worship  of  Marduk,  aiui,  sin^lady, 
the  hymns  to  Marduk  betray  traces  of  the  traufer  of  attributes 
to  Marduk  which  originally  bdonged  to  Ea. 

It  b,  however,  more  particularly  as  the  third  figure  in  the  triad, 
the  two  other  members  of  which  were  Anu  (f .».)  and  Bd  (9  j.). 
that  Ea  acquires  hb  permanent  pbce  in  the  pantheon.  To  him 
was  sssjgnrd  the  contrd  of  the  watery  dement,  and  in  thb 
capadty  he  becomes  the  shot  apsi,  ijs.  khig  of  the  Apsu  or  "  the 
deep."  The  Apsu  was  figured  as  an  ocean  endrding  the  earth, 
and  since  the  gathering  place  of  the  dead,  known  as  Arthi,  was 
dtuated  near  the  confines  of  the  Apsu,  be  was  abo  <<*«%"«*<< 
as  En-Ki, «'.«.  "  lord  of  that  which  b  below,"  in  ccmtrast  to  Ana, 
who  was  the  lord  of  the  "  above  "  or  the  heavens.  The  cuh 
of  Ea  extended  throughout  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  We  find 
temples  and  shrines  erected  in  hb  honour,  e.f .  at  Nippur,  Gino, 
Ur,  Babylon,  Sippar  and  Nineveh,  and  the  numerous  epithets 
given  to  him,  as  wdl  as  the  various  forms  under  which  the  god 
appears,  alike  bear  witness  to  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  BabylMuan-AH^riaa 
hbtory.  The  consort  of  Ea,  known  as  Damkina,  **  lady  of  thai 
which  b  bdow,"  or  Nin-Ki,  having  the  same  meaning,  or 
Damgal-nunna,  **  great  Udy  of  the  waters,"  represents  a  pak 
reflection  of  Ea  and  pbys  a  part  merdy  in  assodatton  wiih 
her  lord.  (Jl  Ja4 

BABANI,  the  name  of  the  friend  of  Gilganwth,  the  hero  in  the 
Babyloman  epic  (see  Gilgamzsh,  Enc  of).  Eabaai.  whose 
luune  signifies  "  Ea  creates,"  pointing  to  the  tradition  whkli 
made  the  god  Ea  (f .».)  the  creator  of  mankind,  b  represented 
in  the  epic  as  the  type  of  the  primeval  man.  He  b  a  wild  maa 
who  lives  with  the  animab  of  the  fidd  until  lured  away  &om  his 
surroundings  by  the  charms  of  a  woman.  Created  to  become 
a  rival  to  (Hlgamesh,  he  strikes  up  a  friendship  with  the  hero,  and 
together  they  proceed  to  a  cedar  forest  guarded  by  Khumbaba. 
whom  they  kUl.  The  goddess  Imina  (a  form  (rf  Ishiar,  ^.t.) 
in  revenge  kilb  Eabani,  and  the  balance  of  the  epic  b  takes 
up  with  Gilgamesh's  lament  for  hb  friend,  hb  waitdenngs  b 
quest  of  a  remote  ancestor,  Ut-Napishtim,  from  whom  he 
hopes  to  learn  how  he  may  escape  the  fate  of  Eabaai. 
and  hb  finally  learning  from  hb  friend  of  the  sad  fate  in 
store  for  all  mortab  except  the  favourites  of  the  ^od,  Htf 
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Ut-Napishtim,  to  whom  immortal  life  h  voucliaafed  u  a 
q>ectal  boon.  (M.  J  a.) 

BACHARD,  JOHH  (i636?-z697),  EogUsh  divine,  vat  bom  in 
Suffolk,  and  was  educated  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  be  became  master  in  1675  in  succession  to  John  Lightfbot. 
He  was  created  D.D.  in  1676  by  royal  mandate,  and  was  twice 
(in  1679  and  1695)  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  He  died 
on  the  7th  of  July  1697.  In  1670  he  had  published  anonymously 
a  humorous  satire  entitled  The  Ground  and  Occasions  of  Ike 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy  enquired  into  in  a  letter  to  R.  L.,  which 
ezdted  much  attention  and  provoked  several  replies,  one  of  them 
being  from  John  Owen.  These  were  met  by  Some  Observations, 
brc,  in  a  second  letter  to  R.  L.  (1671),  written  in  the  same  bantering 
tone  as  the  original  work.  Eachard  attributed  the  contempt 
into  which  the  deigy  had  fallen  to  their  imperfect  education, 
their  insufficient  incomes,  and  the  want  of  a  true  vocation. 
His  descriptions,  which  were  somewhat  exaggerated,  were 
largely  used  by  Macaulay  in  his  History  of  Englaiul.  He  gave 
amusing  illustrations  of  the  absurdity  and  poverty  of  the  current 
pulpit  oratory  of  his  day,  some  of  them  being  taken  from  the 
sermons  oif  his  own  father.  He  attacked  the  philoBophy  of  Hobbes 
in  h»  Mr  Hobb*s  State  of  Nature  considered;  in  a  dialogue 
between  Pkilantus  and  Timothy  (1673),  and  in  his  Some  Opinions 
of  Mr  Hobbs  considered  in  a  second  dialogue  (1673).  These  were 
written  in  their  author's  chosen  vein  of  light  satire,  and  Dryden 
praised  them  as  highly  effective  witbJn  their  own  range. 
Eachard's  own  sermons,  however,  were  not  superior  to  thaw 
he  satirised.  Swift  {Works,  ziL  279)  alludes  to  hSm  as  a  signal 
instance  of  a  successful  humorist  who  entirely  failed  as  a  serious 
writer. 

.  A  collected  editfen  of  his  works  in  three  volumes,  with  a  notice 
of  bis  life,  was  published  in  1774.  The  Contempt  of  the  Clerp  was 
reprinted  in  E.  Arber's  En^uh  Gamer,  A  Free  Enquiry  tnto  the 
Causes  of  the  very  great  Esteem  that  the  Nonconformtng  Preachers 
are  ftneraUy  in  with  their  FoUowers  (1673)  has  been  attributed  to 
Eachard  on  insufficient  grounds. 

RADBAJUD  (d.  640),  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Athelberht  in  616.  He  had  not  been 
influenced  hy  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  and 
his  first  step  on  his  accession  was  to  marry  his  father's  widow. 
After  his  subsequent  conversion  by  Laurentius,  archbishop  of 
Cant  erbury ,  he  recalled  the  bishops  Mellitus  and  Justus,  and  built 
a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at  Canterbury.  He  arranged 
a  marrisge  between  his  sister  Athelberg  and  Edwin  of  Northum> 
bria«  on  whose  defeat  and  death  in  633  he  received  his  sister  and 
Paulinus,  and  offered  the  latter  the  bishopric  of  Rochester. 
Eadbald  married  Emma,  a  Prankish  princess,  and  died  on  the 
soth  of  January  640. 

See  Bede,  Historia  eedesiastica  fed.  C.  Plummer.  Oxford,  1896); 
Saxon  Ckronide  (ed.  J.  Earle  and  C  Plummet,  Oxford,  1899). 

BAOIB.  JOHN  (1810-1876),  Scottish  theologian  and  biblical 
critic,  was  bom  at  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  the  9th  of  May  1810. 
Having  taken  the  arts  curriculum  at  Glasgow  University,  he 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession 
Church,  a  dissenting  body  which,  on  its  union  a  few  years  later 
with  the  Relief  Church,  adopted  the  title  United  Presbyterian. 
In  183s  he  became  minister  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Secession 
church  in  Glasgow,  and  for  many  years  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  leading  rq>resentative  of  his  denomination  in  Glasgow. 
As  a  preacher,  though  he  was  not  eloquent,  he  was  distinguished 
by  good  sense,  earnestness  and  breadth  of  sympathy.  In  1863 
he  removed  with  a  portion  of  his  congrqpstion  to  a  new  church 
at  Lansdowne  Crescent.  In  1843  Eadie  was  appointed  professor 
of  biblical  literature  and  hermeneutics  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  body.  He  held  this  appointment  along 
with  his  ministerial  charge  till  the  close  of  his  life.  Though 
not-  a  profound  scholar,  be  was  surpassed  by  few  biblical  com- 
mentators of  his  day  in  range  of  learning,  and  in  soundness  of 
judgment.  In  the  professor's  chair,  as  In  the  pulpit,  his  strength 
lay  in  the  tact  with  which  he  selected  the  soundest  results  of 
biblical  criticism,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  otheis,  and  pre- 
sented them  in  a  dear  and  connected  form,  with  a  constant  view 


to  their  practical  bearing.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Glasgow  in  18441  and  that  of  D.D.  from  ^St  Andrews  in 
iSso. 

His  publications  were  connected  with  biblical  criticism  and 
interpretation,  some  of  them  being  for  popular  use  and  others 
more  strictly  scientific.  To  the  former  class  bdong  the  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia,  his  edition  of  Cruden*s  Concordance,  his  EaHy 
Oriental  History,  and  his  discourses  on  the  Dmne  Lorn  and  on 
Paul  the  Preacher;  to  the  latter  his  commentaries  on  the  Greek 
text  of  St  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Ephcsians,  Colossians,  PhUippians 
and  Galatians,  published  at  intervals  in  four  volumes.  His  last 
work  was  the  Histcp  of  the  English  Bible  (a  vols.,  1876).  He 
rendered  good  service  as  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  authorised 
version.  He  died  at  Glasgow  on  the  3rd  of  June  1876.  His 
valuable  library  was  bought  and  presented  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian College. 

BADHER,  or  Edicer  (c.  zo6o-c.  1x24),  English  historian  and 
ecclesiastic,  was  probably,  as  his  name  suggests,  of  English, 
and  not  of  Norman  parentage.  He  became  a  monk  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ansdm,  at  that  time  visiting 
England  as  abbot  of  Bee  The  intimacy  was  renewed  when 
Anselm  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1093;  thence- 
forward Eadmer  was  not  only  his  disciple  and  follower,  but  his 
friend  and  director,  being  formally  appointed  to  this  position 
by  Pope  Urban  II.  In  xiao  he  was  nominated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  St  Andrews,  but  as  the  Scots  would  not  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  he  was  never  consecrated, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  resigned  his  claim  to  the  archbishopric. 
His  death  is  generally  assigned  to  the  year  1x24. 

Eadmer  left  a  large  number  of  writings,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  his  Hisloriae  noeorum,  a  work  which  deals  mainly 
with  the  history  of  England  between  xo66  and  1122.  Although 
concerned  principally  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  scholars  agree 
in  regarding  the  Historiae  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable 
writings  of  its  kind.  It  was  first  edited  by  John  Selden  in  1623 
and,  with  Eadmer's  Vita  Ansdmi,  has  been  edited  by  Martin 
Rulefor the"  RoUsSeries  "  (London,  1884).  The  Vita  Ansdmi, 
first  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1551,  is  probably  the  best  life  of  the 
saint  Less  noteworthy  are  Eadmer's  lives  of  St  Dunstan,  St 
Bregwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  St  Oswald,  archbishop 
of  York;  these  are  all  printed  in  Henry  Wharton's  An^ia  Sacra, 
part  ii.  (1691),  where  a  list  of  Eadmer's  writings  will  be  found. 
The  manuscripts  of  most  of  Eadmer's  works  are  preserved  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge. 

See  M.  Rule,  On  Eadmer's  Elaboration  of  the  first  four  Books  cf 
"  Historiae  novorum  *'  (1886) ;  and  P^  Ragey,  Eadmer  (Paris,  1892). 

BADS,  JAMBS  BUCHANAN  (1820-1887),  American  engineer, 
was  bora  at  Lawrencd>urg,  Indiana,  on  the  23rd  of  May  1820. 
His  first  engineering  work  of  any  importance  was  in  raising 
sunken  steamers.  In  x  845  he  established  glass  works  in  St  Louis. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  constructed  ironclad  steamers  and 
mortar  boats  for  the  Federal  govemment  His  next  important 
engineering  achievement  was  the  construction  of  the  great  steel 
ardi  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  St  Louis  (see  Bxioge,  fig. 
29),  upon  which  he  was  engaged  from  1867  till  1874.  The 
work,  however,  upon  which  his  reputation  prindpailly  rests 
was  his  deepeidng  and  fixing  the  channel  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  by  means  of  jetties,  whereby  the  narrowed  stream 
was  made  to  scour  out  its  own  chaxmd  and  carry  the  sediment 
out  to  sea.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  projected  a  scheme  for 
a  ship  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in  lieu  of  an 
isthmian  canal.  He  died  at  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas,  on  the 
8th  of  March  X887. 

BAGLB  (Fr.  ai^,  from  the  Lat.  aquila),  the  name  generally 
given  to  the  larger  diumal  birds  of  prey  which  are  not  vultures; 
but  the  limits  of  the  subfamily  Aquilinae  have  been  very  variously 
assigned  by  different  writeis  on  systematic  ornithology,  and  there 
are  eagles  smaller  than  certain  buzxards.  By  some  authorities 
the  Laemmergeier  of  the  Alps,  and  other  high  nwuntaina  of 
Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia,  is  accounted  an  eagle,  but  by 
others  the  genus  GyPaeius  is  placed  with  the  Vuliwridae  aa  its 


(smnwn  En^iih  iiun(  (bcanl«]  tuIIdr)  Mbom.  Tbnt  kit  llM 
ollicc  lonns,  luch  u  the  Soutb  Ameiiaa  Harfyia  ud  iU  iLUei, 
whichtboughgcncnll/cillcilagleiluvc  been  ranked  ubuuud). 
In  tbe  liatna  o[  uy  liuly  idcnUGc  definilion  oi  Ibe  fvnily 
A^Uimu  it  ii  bat  id  luve  ihoc  uid  muy  othu  more  01  leM 
qucKuubla  memben  of  the  pDup — lucb  u  Ihe  (enen  Sfitailiit, 


or  eight  species 


Fio.  I.— Sc*-Ea|k. 

Circailmi,  Sfihrnii,  Rrhltrtui,  tad  n  fortb— ind  lo  Inu  bere 

True  eiiln  inhabit  all  tbe  rc^nt  of  the  worid,  and  some  seven 
It  leut  ire  lound  in  Europe,  of  whicfa  two  m 
riiith  Iilinds.  In  England  uid  in  the  LoKlandi 
oI  Scollind  eagles  only  eiiu  u  iliagglera;  but  in  the  Hebridei 
and  tomt  pani  of  the  Higblindi  a  good  many  may  yet  be  found, 
and  their  numbers  appear  to  have  rather  increaud  of  Ute  yean 
than  dimioiahcd ;  for  tbe  [oieatert  and  ihepherdt,  finding  Ibai 
a  higb  price  can  be  got  for  theit  eggi,  take  can  to  protect  tbe 
ownen  of  the  eyriei,  which  are  nearly  all  well  known,  and  to  keep 
up  the  nock  by  allowing  them  at  time*  to  rear  Ihdr  young. 
There  are  alio  now  not  a  few  occupien  of  Scottiata  foreilB  (rho 
[nleifere  »  far  as  they  can  to  protect  the  king  of  birdi.'  In 
Ireland  the  extirpation  of  eagles  lecmi  (o  have  been  carried  on 
almost  unolTected  by  tbe  prudent  consideratloni  which  in  lb 
Bonhem  kingdom  have  operated  »  favouraUy  for  the  race,  an 
wildest  pans  of  Donegal,  Mayo  and  Kerry,  oglt 


in  the  s 


!  two  British  spedes  tbe  erne  (led.  (Etb)  or  Ka-eag 
(by  loiiie  called  also  the  while-tailed  and  dneieous  ea^)- 
Haluul¥i  albicUla — affects  chieHy  the  coast  and  neighbourbood 
of  inland  waieri,  Uving  in  great  part  on  the  fish  and  lefuK  that  !i 
ihrowD  up  on  the  shore,  though  it  not  unfreqoently  takes  living 
prey,  such  as  Iambs,  huea  and  rabbita.  On  these  last,  in  ' 
young  eiamplcs  mosUy  feed  when  Ihey  wander  aouthwi 


I M  Ibe  c 
Lvalled  fa 


IB,  a*  they  yearly  do,  and  appear  in  DiglaDd.    neadiltl 

(fig,  i)  atedistingulihcd  by  their  prevalent  grtyiih-bRiwaar 
Iheirpalehead.yellowbcakand    '  -        -      - 


plumage  lor  lome  tl 


placed  in  a  Ugh  difi  oi 


a  lake — luiictiinei  on  the 


!  midst  of  which  ia  fanned  a  boUo*  liiieii  with  faiafi 

lyhaliai  (as  first  observed  by  John  WoUey)  M  bodc  unlai 

and  here  are  laid  the  iuro  or  three  white  (fp.     Is  lotBiB 

days  tbe  sea-eigle  aeemi  to  have  bred  in  aeveial  patti  at  P-t*"^ 

IS  the  Lake  district,  and  pofsibly  even  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight 

1  on  Dartmoor.    This  species  inhabii*  aU  tbenortlteni  pan  d 

r  Old  World  from  Iceland  to  Kamchatka,  and  breeds  in  Eunpe 

lartolbesoulbward  as  Albania.    In  tbcNew  World,  however, 

is  only  found  in  Greenland,  being  elsewhere  replaced  by  the 

white-headed  or  bald  eagle,  H.  letuocepkalui,  a  bird  of  nmilai 

habits,  and  the  chosen  emblem  of  the  United  Sutexof  Amctici. 

In  the  far  east  of  Aua  occurs  a  still  larger  and  finer  aca'Caglc, 

Jf- ftfJufifiij,  remarkable  for  its  white  thighs  and  opper  wing- 

coverts.     South-eaalemEuropeand  India  fumiihamacb  smalls 

ipedea.  Jf  .iniHryffaa.which  hasi  Is  representative,?  .toicof  arfir. 

Malay  Aiijilpelago  and  Australia,  and,  ai  alliea  in  South 

Af  ricaand  MadagascaT,H.  todfa  and  II  .tctijcrotdtt  reapcctivdy. 

All  these  eagles  may  be  distinguished  by  tbeir  scaly  tars,  while 

group  neat  to  be  treated  of  have  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the 


in  eagle,  jl  {nifa  (ikrysMiiu,  ii  the  ae 


Fia. } 


ouotaiD-EagtC' 


British  spede).  This  alao  formerly  inhabited  Rngjand ,  and  a  a^ 
found  in  1668  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  is  well  described  by 
Willughby,  in  whose  lime  it  was  wid  lo  breed  alto  in  the  Stnwdoa 
range.  It  seldom  if  ever  frequents  the  coaat,  aad  b  men  actrre 
on  the  wing  than  the  sea-tagle,  bcinc  able  to  take  tooie  birds 
astheyfly,  butalaigeparli  " 


11  die  a 


llsey 


like  (h^t  of  the  other  British  ^i 


:  b  the  Besh  of  aniiBab 
is  generally  placed  and  built 
s,'  but  the  Deighbourhood  ai 


'  As  already  lUted,  the  site  chou  varies  greatly.    OtcasiiiBslly 

accni  FDuld  only  be  guned  by  11  •UliuVcngHiaa  with  a  npe.  Ihc 

a  pony.    Two  bcsutUul  viewi  oi  u  many  lolden  eacbes'  mm. 
drawn  on  tbe  spot  by  Joaeph  Wdl.  aieiiven  la  the  DsMtu  iTelttjaBa. 


EAGLEHAWK— EAR 


79' 


mttt  (•  DM  icqubitc.  The  est>>  I""  I*°  to  '°>>'  >d  nuinbcr, 
vuy  fitMU  ft  pure  whUf  to  i  mottled,  mud  often  ki^bly  coloured, 
turffecc,  on  vhidl  K>pc  diflcrent  ihada  of  z«f  ud  purptc 
Tin  adult  bird  (fif.  i)  ii  of  I  rich  daik  brows,  with  the  elon^cd 
lealben  of  the  neck,  opeciilly  so  the  nipe,  light  tiwny,  io  which 
imm|i[i«tioa  iee«  ■  "  golden  "  hue,  ud  the  tail  nuibled  with 
bnwD  iBd  uhy-grey.  In  (he  young  the  tiil  ii  white  at  the  baic, 
and  the  neck  hai  •carcely  any  tawny  tint.  The  golden  ei^e 
nlcel ■ -        - 


the  leM  of  the  Faluarctic  Regjoo 
the  Neartlic— though  the  Ameii 
coiuidend  ■  diitincl  ipedci.     Do 


onsdcnble  portion  of 
i  hu  been,  by  lonu. 
tfd,  it  hu  many  timu 
n  Eunjpe,  and  to  thii 
ipcdet  ii  thought  to  belong  an  eagle  habitually  used  by  ibe 
Kirghii  Tatars,  who  call  it  Arfiii  or  Bearitoi,  for  Ibe  capture 
of  antelopes,  fous  and  wolvea.  It  i>  carried  bonded  on  borse- 
back  01  on  a  perch  between  two  men,  and  rdeaacd  when  ibe  quarry 
la  in  tight.  Such  a  bird,  when  well  trained.  Is  valued,  siyi 
P.  S.  Pallas,  at  the  price  of  two  camela.  It  is  quite  poesible, 
bowcvtt.  that  m«e  than  one  kind  t^  eagle  is  Ibut  used,  and  the 
■ervictt  ot  A.  kdiacc  (which  ii  Ibe  Itnpetia)  eagle  of  book 
wrileik'l  aul  of  A.  tupInU — both  of  athicb  ue  found  In 
central  Asia,  aa  well  ai  in  south  eaitem  Europc~EU]r  also  be 
employed. 

A  smaller  form  ot  eagle,  which  has  usually  gaot  under  ibe 
name  ol  A.  mania,  ia  now  thought  by  the  best  anibotlties  to 
include  ibr«  local  racci.  or,  iD  ihe  eyes  of  some,  qieclta.  They 
inhabit  Europe,  North  Alrica  and  wtHem  Asia  ID  India,  and  two 
eiunplei  of  one  of  Ibem — A  iJaii{a,tbefonn  which  Istomewbai 
plcDIilul  in  nonh-eaiiem  Germany— have  occurred  Id  Cornwall. 
The  smallest  true  eagle  ii  A.  ftmola,  which  iobsbitt  souibera 
Europe.  Alrica  and  India.  Differing  from  other  eagles  of  ibeir 
genua  by  iu  wedge-ihaped  tail,  though  olhenite  greatly  re- 
■embling  then,  is  the  A  midat  of  Aujttslis.  Lastly  may  be 
Doticid  here  a  small  group  ot  esglca,  chanctcriied  by  Ihelr 
long  lep,  forming  the  genus  JViiutai,  ot  wbitli  one  qiedes, 
H.  JudalHi,  ii  found  In  Europe.  (A.  N.) 

KUUBAWX,  a  borougta  of  Bondiga  county,  Victoria, 
Auatralia,  lo;  m.  by  mil  N.N.W.  of  Mdboume  and  4  m.  Innn 
Bendigo,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by  ateam  tramway.  Pop. 
{i«ai)  S130.     It  standi  on  the  Bendigo  gidd4ieniing  reef,  and  ill 

lAtlHI  (a  word  of  obscure  origin;  the  earliest  form  secmi 
10  be  iitn.  Latinized  as  iipa,  wbich  Wmiam  of  Malmeibury 
gives  as  the  name  of  the  bore  in  the  Severn;  tbe  Net  En/liik 
Piiliaaary  rejects  the  usual  derivations  from  Ibe  O,  Eng.  (sgsr 
or  tior.  which  b  seen  In  compound!  meaning  "  Bood,"  sod 
also  ibe  connoion  with  the  None  lea-god  Aitir),  a  tide  wave 
of  great  height  rusbing  up  an  estua/y  {see  Bou),  uaed  locally 
of  Ihe  Humber  and  Trent. 

BAKHI,  THOMAS  (1S44-  ).  American  portrait  and  figure 
painter,  wu  bom  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  ijth  of  July  1B44. 
A  pupil  of  ] .  L.  CttAme,  in  the  Ecole  da  Beaui.Arli,  Paris,  and 
Alio  of  lion  Bonnal,  besides  working  In  the  studio  of  the  sculptor 
Dumonl,  he  became*  prolific  porlrail  painter.  He  also  painted 
genre  pictures,  sending  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, In  iStS,  the  "  Cheia  Playen,"  now  in  Ihe  Metropolitan 
Museum  ol  Art,  New  York.  A  large  canvas,  "  The  Surgial 
Clinic  of  Prolosor  Gross."  owned  by  Jeffenon  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  contains  many  life-ilied  figures.  Eakins.  with 
his  poiiBl  Samuel  Murray  (b.  1870).  modelled  the  heroic 
■'  Prophets"  for  tbe  Wiiherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  and 
hia  work  in  painting  has  a  decided  sculpii 


fors 


It  the  > 


in  Philadelphia.     A  man  of  gnM 

OD  canvas  modem  athletic  (port >,  the  negro,  and  early  American 
Ble,  but  be  is  best  known  by  his  portraita.  He  received  swards 
U  Ihe  Columbian  (1893),  Paris  dooo}.  Pan-AmeriCM  {1900), 
and  the  St  Louis  {1904),  Erpositionsi  and  won  Ihe  Temple 
>  Which  spcciet  may  have  been  tbe  liadiiional  emblem  of  Roman 


medal  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arta,  and  Ihe 
Prodor  priie  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

of  St  Paul's  calbedraL  Pop,  (1891)  a],9)9;  ('9oO  M.0J1. 
The  nodeua  of  the  town,  the  andcnt  village,  lies  south  ol  the 
highmd  to  Uibridge,  west  of  the  open  Ealing  Common.  The 
pIsfB  is  wholly  rcsideDtia].  At  St  Mary's  church,  almost  wholly 
rebuilt  c.  1870,  an  buried  John  Oldmiion,  the  historian  (d.  i;4i), 
and  Home Tookefd-iSii).  Tbechurchof  AllSainla(l90J)com- 
memorales  Spencer  Perceval,  prime  minisier,  who  was  usassi- 
nsied  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  in  1811.  It  wss  erected  under 
Ibe  will  of  his  daughter  Fredeiica,  a  resident  ol  Ealing.  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  south  of  Eahng  Common,  is  a  handsome  Italian 
mansion.  Among  former  owners  of  the  piopeity  waa  Princtis 
Amelia,  diughler  of  George  II.,  wbo  lived  here  from  1761  till 
her  death  in  1786.  The  name  ot  Gunncrsbury  it  said  to  be 
traceable  to  the  residence  here  ol  Gunilda.  niece  ol  King  Canute. 
Tbe  manor  of  Ealing  early  belonged  to  the  sec  of  London;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  ud  its  hiitoiy  it  obacuie. 

BAK  (common  Tent.;  O.E.  tan,  Ccr.  OMr,  Du.  gar,  akin  to 
Lat.  awii,  Gr,  oft).  In  anatmny,  Ihe  organ  of  hearing. 
The  human  ear  b  divided  bio  tbree  parts — eilemal,  middle 
and  internal.  The  eileroal  ear  consitis  ot  the  pinna  and  tbe 
external  auditory  meatus.  Tbe  pinna  Is  compoMd  of  a  ydlow 
fibnxartila^nxit  framework  covered  by  skin,  and  haa  an 
external  and  ao  internal  or  cranial  surface.  Round  tbe  margin 
of  the  eilenial  surface  in  its  upper  tbree  quarters  is  a  rlra  called 
the  belii  (fig.  i,  a),  tn  which  Is  ofteo  seen  ■  little  pi 


.—The  Ear  as  seen  in  Section. 


3:"™K;. 


achian  lube.  8  and  9.  luriil   and    sudllory 

known  as  Darwin's  tubercle,  repiescnting  the  foided-over  apei 
of  a  prick-eared  ancestor.  Concentric  with  the  heUx  and  nearer 
the  mesilvs  Is  tbe  antihelii  (&),  which,  above,  divides  into  two 
limbs  to  enclose  tbe  triangular  fossa  of  the  aniibelii.  Between 
tbe  helix  and  Ibe  antihchx  it  the  fona  of  the  liellx.  In  front 
ol  the  aniiheltx  b  Ibe  deep  fossa  known  aa  Ihe  concha  (fig.  1,  <0, 
and  from  the  anterior  part  of  ihu  the  me»tns  passes  inward 
into  tEie  skulL  Overiapping  Ihe  mealui  from  in  front  is  a  flap 
called  the  tragus,  and  below  and  behind  thb  a  another  smaller 
flap,  Ihe  anillrscns.  The  lower  part  of  tbe  pinna  is  the  hibule 
((),  which  contains  no  carlilage.  On  the  cranial  surfsce  of  the 
spMid  10  the  concha  and  10  tlte  foxat 
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of  the  hdix  and  uitihelix.  Tlie  pinna  can  be  jlightly  moved  by 
the  anterior,  superior  and  postoior  auricular  muades,  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  are  four  small  intrinsic  muscles  on  the 
external  surface,  known  as  the  hdids  major  and  mimnr,  the 
tragicus  and  the  antitra^cus,  and  two  on  the  internal  surface 
called  the  ohliquus  and  transversus.  The  eitemal  auditory 
meatus  (fig.  i, »)  is  a  tube  running  at  first  forward  and  upward, 
then  a  littte  backward  and  then  forward  and  slightly  downward; 
of  coune  all  the  time  it  is  also  running  inward  until  the  tympanic 
membrane  is  reached.  The  tube  is  about  an  inch  long,  its  outer 
third  being  cartilaginous  and  its  inner  two-thirds  bony.  It  is 
lined  by  sidn  in  its  whole  length,  the  sweat  ^ands  of  which  are 
modified  to  secrete  the  was  or  cenmien. 

The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  (fig.  i,  ^)  b  a  snudl  cavity  in  the 
temporal  bone,  the  shape  of  which  may  perhaps  be  realized  by 
imagining  a  hock  bottle  subjected  to  lateral  pressure  in  such  a 
way  that  iu  circular  section  becomes  triangular,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  being  above.  The  neck  of  the  bottle,  also  laterally 
compressed,  will  represent  the  Eustachian  tube  (fig.  x,  Ot  which 
runs  forward,  inward  and  downward,  to  open  into  the  naso- 
pharynx, and  so  admits  air  into  the  tjrmpanum.  The  bottom 
of  the  bottle  will  represent  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum, 
from  the  upper  part  of  which  an  opening  leads  backward  into 
the  mastoid  antrum  and  so  into  the  air<ells  of  the  mastoid 
process.  Lower  down  is  a  little  pyramid  which  transmits  the 
stapedius  musde,  and  at  the  base  of  this  is  a  snudl  opening  known 
as  the  iter  chordae  posterius,  for  the  chorda  tympani  to  come 
through  from  the  facial  nerve.  The  roof  is  formed  by  a  very 
thin  plate  of  bone,  called  the  tegmen  tsrmpani,  which  separates 
the  cavity  from  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skuU.  Below  the  roof 
the  upper  part. of  the  tympanain  is  somewhat  constricted  off 
from  the  resti  and  to  this  part  the  term  "  attic  "  is  often  applied. 
The  floor  is  a  mere  groove  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  external 
and  internal  walls.  The  outer  wall  is  largely  octhipied  by  the 
tympanic  membrane  (fig.  x,  o)j  which  entirely. separates  the 
middle  ear  from  the  external  auditory  meatus;  it  is  circular, 
and  so  placed  that  it  slopes  from  above,  downwud  and  inward, 
and  from  behind,  forward  and  inward.  Externally  it  is 'lined 
by  skin,  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  while  between  the 
two  is  a  firm  fibrous  membrane,  convex  inward  about  its  centre 
to  form  the  umbo.  Just  in  front  of  the  membrane  on  the  outer 
wall  is  the  Glaserian  fissure  leading  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
dose  to  this  is  the  canal  of  Huguier  for  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve.  The  inner  wall  shows  a  promontory  caused  by  the 
cochlea  and  grooved  by  the  tyxq;>anic  plexus  of  nerves;  above 
and  behind  it  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  while  below  and  behind  the 
fenestra  rotunda  is  seen,  closed  by  a  membrane.  Curving  round, 
above  and  behind  the  promontory  and  fenestrae,  is  a  ridge 
caused  by  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  or  canal  for  the  facial  nerve. 
The  whole  tympanum  is  about  half  an  inch  from  before  backward^ 
and  half  an  inch  high,  and  is  spanned  from  side  to  side  by  three 
small  bones,  of  which  the  malletis  (fig.  i,  i)  is  the  most  external. 
This  is  attached  by  its  handle  to  the  umbo  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, while  its  head  lies  in  the  attic  and  articulates  posteriorly 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  next  bone  or  incus  (fig.  x,  i?).  The 
long  process  of  the  incus  runs  downward  and  ends  in  a  little 
knob  called  the  os  orbiculare,  which  is  jointed  on  to  the  stapes 
or  stirrup  bone  (fig.  x,  S).  The  tutfo  branches  of  the  stapes  are 
anterior  and  posterior,  while  the  footplate  fits  into  the  fenestra 
cyvalis  and  is  bound  to  it  by  a  membtane.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  stapes  lies  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  long  process 
of  the  incus.  From  the  front  of  the  malleus  a  slender  process 
projects  forward  into  the  GUsenan  fissure,  while  from  the  back 
of  the  incus  the  posterior  process  is  directed  backward  and  is 
attached  to  the  posterior  wall  ti  the  tympanum.  These  two 
processes  form  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  lever  action  of  the  malleus 
and  incus  is  brought  about,  so  that  when  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  is  pushed  in  by  the  membrane  the  head  moves  out; 
the  top  of  the  incus,  attached  to  it,  also  moves  out,  and  the  6s 
orbiculare  moves  in,  and  so  the  stapes  is  pressed  into  the  fenestra 
ovalis.  The  stapedius  and  tensor  tympanic  muscles,  the  latter 
of  wHich  enters  the  tympanum  in  a  canal  just  above  the 


Fig.  s. — Diagram  of  the  M 
brandus  Labyrinth. 

DC,  Ductus  cocUearisL 
df ,    Ductus  reunieoa. 
S,     Sacoilus. 
U.    Utriculua. 


Eustachian  tube  to  be  attached  to  the  malleus,  asodify  the 
movements  of  the  ossicles. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tympanum  is  '■■^tiwrro 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  with  that  of  the  naao-phaiyax, 
and  b  reflected  on  to  the  ossides,  muscles  and  chMda  tympani 
nerve.  It  b  ciliated  except  where  it  covers  the 
tympani,  ossides  and  promontory;  here  it  b  stratified. 

The  internal  ear  or  labyrinth  consists  of  a  bony  and  a 
branous  part,  the  latter  of  which  b  contained  in  the  former. 
The  bony  bbjrrinlh  b  composed  of  the  vestibule,  die  aemi- 
drcular  canab  and  the  cochlM.  The  vestibule  lies  just  internal 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  there  would  be  s 
communication  between  the  two,  through  the  fenestra  ovalo, 
were  it  not  that 'the  foot- 
plate of  the  stapes  bkxks  the 
way.  The  iimer  wall  of  the 
vestibule  b  separated  from 
the  bottom  of  the  interxutl 
auditory  meatus  by  a  plate 
of  bone  pierced  by  many 
foramiiui  for  branches  of  the 
auditory  nerve  (fig.  x,  0), 
while  at  the  lower  part  is  the 
opening  of  the  aqueductus 
vestibidi,  by  means  of  which 
a  communication  b  estab- 
lished with  the  posterior  ^  ^  ^  .  ,  .  ^ 
c»nija  fc-..  P«teriorty  fj;.  iSSS^,i'S2S?~ 
the  three  semicircular  canab  (After  Waldeycr.) 

open  into  the  vestibule;  of 

these  the  external  (fig.  x,  7)  has  two  independent  openinp,  twt 
the  superior  and  posterior  (fig.  x,  6  and  6)  join  together  at  ooc 
end  and  so  have  a  common  opening,  while  at  their  other  ends  they 
open  separately.  The  three  canab  have  therefore  five  openbgs 
into  the  vestibule  instead  of  six.  One  end  of  each  canal  b  dilsted 
to  form  its  ampulla.  The  superior  semidrcular  cansi  b  vertical, 
and  the  two  pillars  of  iu  arch  are  nearly  external  and  intcnal; 
the  external  canal  b  horiaontal,  its  two  pillars  being  anterior  sad 
posterior,  while  the  convexity  of  the  arch  of  the  posterior  caoal 
b  backward  and  its  two  pillars  are  superior  and  inferior. 
Anteriorly  the  vestibule  leaids  into  the 
cochlea  (fig.  x,  4)>  which  b  twbted  two 
and  a  half  times  round  a  central  pillar 
called  tbe  modiolus,  the  whole  cochlea 
forming  a  rounded  cone  something  like 
the  shell  of  a  snail  though  it  b  only 
about  5  mm.  from  base  to  apex.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  modiolus  b  a  horixontal 
plate  which  runs  round  it  from  base  to 
apex  like  a  spiral  staircase;  thb  b 
known  as  the  lamina  spiralb,  and  it 
stretches  ncariy  half-way  across  the  canal 
of  the  cochlea.  At  the  summit  it  ends 
in  a  little  hook  named  the  hamulus.  The 
modiolus  b  pierced  by  canab  which 
transmit  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve 
to  the  lamina  spiralis. 

The  membranous  labsrrinth  lies  in  the 
bony  labyrinth,  but  does  ix>t  fill  it;  be- 
tween the  two  b  the  fluid  called  peri- 
lymph,  while  Inside  the  membranous 
Ubyrinthbthaeodolymph.    In  the  bony  criftUaontica:^,  peri- 
vestibule   lie   two   membranous   bags,  P*"^^  *"<**»  ""^ 
the  saccule  (fig.  a,  S)  In  ftont,  and  the  g£f^  .S,^^ 
utricle  (fig;  9,  U)  behind;  each  of  these  (After  Rfidij^cr.) 
has  a  special  patch  or  macula  to  which 
twigs  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  supplied,  and  in  the  mocom 
membrane  of  which  spcosUffrf  hair  celb  aretound  (fig.  3,  #). 

Attached  to  the  maculae  are  crystab  of  carbonate  of  " 
called  otoconia.  The  membranous  semicircular  canab  aic  vtry 
much  smaller  in  section  than  the  bony;  in  the  ampuDa  of 
each  b  a  ridge,  the  crist*aciistica,  which  b  covered  by  a  macoHS 
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nar  odb  covering  the 


'  celli  like  tboM  in  lite  nucuUc. 

uclua  eadolymphaticm  (fij.  j, 
^tibidj;  it  is  sooa  joiimj  by  a 
imill  duel  (rom  (be  uliicle,  ud  cuds,  dine  lo  the  dun  nuier  of 
1  be  puterior  f  ana  oftbeiniuam.tslheHcciBendoIy  mphil  icui, 
mbicb  raty  hive  minute  perf  ontiona  through  which  theendoLytoph 
:vi  pns-    Anteriorly  the  saccule  coni- 
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at  Ihe  apei  oF  the  cochlea,  it  cndi  in  a  blind  eilreauty  nt  TinnHif 
aUe  oi(upbolo[ial  inteitst  catlcd  the  la^na 

organ  of  Coiti  (fig.  4,  k),  ahicb 


— I  organ  of  hearing  or 
UD  ihi  inner  put  of  the 
cl  bounded  on  each  aide 


e  (fig.  4,  h-),  Ibua 


g  Ihe 

It  *aU  by  Ibc     I 
ilnng   spiral    ligiraeDt    (6g.,  4,    iJ).     I 
Neat    Ibe    free    end    of    the   lamina     j 
■piralii  another  membrane  called  ibe    i 
membrane  oC  Keiuner  (Eg.  4,  niR)  ii    ^ 
■tiacbed,     and     runs    outvatd     and     j 
upwaid  to  Ihe  oulei  wall,  takiog  a     i 
triangular  slice  oul  of  Ihe  upper  half     J 
of  the  section.    There  arc  now  three 
canals  seen  in  leclion,  Ihe  upper  of  "^1 
which  Is  Ihe  scaU  veslibuli  (lig.  *,      ' 
SV),  (be  middle  and  otiler  Ibc  scala  media,  du 
leuis  or  Irue  membranous  cochlea  (fig.  4,  DC),  whili 
is  Ibe  scala  lympani  [fig.  4,  ST).    The  scab  vcslibul 
lynpani  communicile  II  the  apu  of  the  cochlea  by 
known  B)  (he  hetlcDIrema.  «>  thai  Ihe  perilymph 
(roni  oae  canal  to  the  other.     Ai  the  base  of    ' 
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:,  Oigao  lA  CortL 
perilymph  in  the  scala  vcstihuli  is  continuous  with  that  in  1 
veatibide,  but  that  in  the  scala  lympani  bathes  Ihe  inner  surfi 
of  the  membrane  lUetched  across  the  fenestra  lOlundi,  and  a 
communicates  with  Ihe  subarachnoid  space  Ibraugh  Ihe'aqi 

The  scala  media  coDliining  endolymph  communicates,  as  I 
been  shown,  with  the  saccule  through  the  caiuljl  teuniens,  wh. 


ID  fTOn  the  Ceutnl  CoU  of  Cochlea  (Rel^ui). 

id  Ihe  supporting  celts  of  Deilen.     Most  citemally  are  the 

E  ctUs  ol  Heoien.    A  delicate  membrane  called  Ihe  lamina 

vers  the  lop  of  all  Ibese,  and  is  pierced  by  Ihe  bain 

rlli,  while  above  Ibis  (i  Ihe  loose  nembiaiia  (eclorii 

Ihe  periosteum  of  Ihe  lamina  spinilis,  neat  ilt  (Ip, 

nally,  and  pouibly  to  some  ol  Deiiei's  cells  eilemalty.    Tbe 

[  branch  of  the  auditor]'  nerve  enlers  the  lamina  tpintis, 

~~'-il  ganglion  (Gf.  4,  J{)  is  developed  on  ilj  after  this 

-.   .- !  deliiili  lee  Tcil-Baal  cf  Amiliimy,  e 

iningham    (Edinburgh.    1906);   Quain'i   EUmtnli   of  Ai 

_j__     ,     ^__.-_    . y  (London,  r^os);  -(  rn»™  ™ 

(London.   lOOl);  A    TalSaak  at 

R  (Landau,  1B89). 


(London,  ISoj):  Criy'i 
,4iumy.  edited  by  H. 

Emhryelety.—T\u 
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irmcd  from  £l  (Dberclo  which 
dorsal  end  of  Ihe  byomaodibulti  cicfl  or, 
more  itriclly  speaking,  poucb.  Those  lor  Ihe  Infiu  and  anletiot 
part  ol  tbe  belli  belong  Ig  Ihe  Gr^t  at  muidibular  arch,  while 
those  for  Ihe  antiiragui,  aniihelii  and  lobule  come  from  ihe 
second  or  hyoid  arch.  The  tubercle  for  Ihe  belli  is  dorsal  10  (he 
(Ddaflbecleflwherelbetwoarchesjoic.    Tbeeitemal  audiloiy 


Eft  membrane  and  Iherelore  lined  by  ectoderm  outside 
derm  inside.  The  origin  of  Ihc  ossicles  is  very  doublf  uL 
w's  view,  which  is  one  of  the  biieit,  is  that  all  three  are 
rotii  Ihe  hyomaodibulat  plate  which  connects  tbe  dorsal 
he  hyoid  and  mandibular  ban  {Anabtmiiektr  Amtiitr, 
1901,  p,  196).  Other  papers  which  should  be  couulitd 
:  of  E.  Caupp,  AnaUm.  Hifit,  Erfibidiii,  Bd.  8,  iftjS, 


Tbe  Inlcmil  ear  fin(  appears  as  a  pit  froi 
ectoderm,  Ihe  mouth  of  which  in  Man  and  olher  mammals  doses 
up.  so  (hat  a  pear-ahaped  cavity  is  left.  The  stalk  of  (he  peat 
which  is  nearest  the  point  of  invagination  is  called  (he  teccsiui 
labyrinlbi.  and  this,  aflei  losing  its  conneaion  wjtb  the  surface 
of  Ihe  embryo,  grows  backward  toward  the  poslenor  cranial 
fossa  and  becomes  the  du(;(us  eDdolympha(icua.  The  lower  part 
ol  the  vesicle  growi  forward  and  becomes  (be  cochlea,  while  from 
the  upper  part  (farce  hollow  circular  plates  grow  out.  (he  central 
paits  o[  which  disappear,  leaving  tbe  nufgiii  as  the  semidrcu- 
lat  canals.  Subeequenlly  consltktiou  appear  in  tbe  veaicle 
marking  oA  the  saccule  and  ulride.     Fiom  tbe.  sutrouiHlinf 
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mesoderm    the    petrous    bone  Is  formed  by  a  process  of 
chondiificatton  and  ossification. 

See  W.  His.  Junr.,  Arckwf.  Anai,  tmd  Pkys.,  1889,  supplement, 
p.  I ;  also  Streeter,  Am.  Joum.  of  Anat.  vL,  1907. 

Comparalne  Anatomy.— Tht  ectodermal  inpushing  of  the 
internal  ear  has  probably  a  common  origin  with  the  organs  of 
the  lateral  line  of  fish.  In  the  lower  forms  the  ductus  endolym- 
phaticus  retains  its  communication  with  the  exterior  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  head,  and  in  some  Elasmobranchs  the  opening  is 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  particles  of  sand  into  the 
saccule.  It  is  probable  that  this  duct  is  the  same  which,  taking 
a  different  direction  and  losing  its  communication  with  the  skin, 
abuts  on  the  posterior  cranial  fossa  of  higher  forms  (see  Rudolf 
Krause,  "  Hit  Entwickelung  des  Aq.  vestibuli  seu  d.  Endclym- 
phaticus,"  AfuU.  Arueiger,  Bd.  xix.,  1901,  p.  49).  In  certain 
Teleostean  fishes  the  swim  bladder  forms  a  secondary  communica- 
tion with  the  internal  car  by  means  of  special  ossicles  (sec  C. 
Ridewood,  Joum.  Anat.  fr  Phys.  vol.  xxvL).  .  Among  the 
Cydostomata  the  external  semicircular  canals  are  wanting; 
Petromyzon  has  the  superior  and  posterior  only,  while  in  Myxine 
these  two  appear  to  be  fused  so  that  only  one  is  seen.  In  higher 
types  the  three  canals  are  constanL  Concretions  of  carbonate  of 
lime  are  present  in  the  internal  ears  of  almost  all  vertebrates; 
when  these  are  very  small  they  are  called  otoconia,  but  when,  as 
in  most  of  the  teleostean  fishes,  they  form  huge  concretions,  they 
are  spoken  of  as  otoliths.  One  shark,  Squatina,  has  sand  instead 
of  otoconia  (C.  Stewart,  Joum.  Linn.  Society^  xxix.  409).  The 
utricle,  saccule,  semicircular  canals,  ductus  endolymphaticus 
and  a  short  lagena  are  the  only  parts  of  the  ear  present  in 
fish. 

The  Amphibia  have  an  important  sensor/ area  at  the  base  of 
the  lagena  known  as  the  macula  acustica  basilaris,  which  is 
probably  the  first  rudiment  of  a  true  cochlea.  The  ductus 
endolymp  ticus  has  lost  its  communication  with  the  skin,  but 
it  is  frequently  prolonged  into  the  skull  and  along  the  spinal 
canal,  from  which  it  protrudes,  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  bulging  into  the  coelom.  This  is  the  case  in  the  com- 
mon frog  (A.  Coggi,  Anat.  An*.  5.  Jahrg.,  1890,  p.  177).  In  this 
class  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  are  first  developed; 
the  membrana  tympani  lies  flush  with  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  the  sound-waves  are  transmitted  from  it  to  the  internal 
ear  by  a  sin^e  bony  rod — the  columella. 

In  the  Reptilia  the  internal  ear  passes  through  a  great  range 
of  development.  In  the  Chelonia  and  Ophidia  the  cochlea  is  as 
rudimentary  as  in  the  Amphibia,  but  in  the  higher  forms 
(Crocodilia)  there  is  a  lengthened  and  slightly  twisted  cochlea, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  lagena  forms  a  minute  terminal  appen- 
dage. At  the  same  time  indications  of  the  scalae  tympani  and 
vestibuli  appear.  As  in  the  Amphibia  the  ductus  endolymphati- 
cus sometimes  extends  into  the  cranial  cavity  and  on  into  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Snakes  have  no  tympanic  membrane.  In  the 
birds  the  cochlea  resembles  that  of  the  crocodiles,  but  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal  is  above  the  superior  where  they  join  one 
another.  In  certain  lizards  and  birds  (owls)  a  small  fold  of  skin 
represents  the  first  appearance  of  an  external  ear.  In  the 
monotremes  the  internal  ear  is  reptilian  in  its  arpngement, 
but  above  them  the  mammals  always  have  a  spirally  twisted 
cochlea,  the  number  of  turns  varying  from  one  and  a  half  in  the 
Cetacea  to  nearly  five  in  the  rodent  Coelogcnys.  The  lagena  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  vestige.  The  organ  of  Corti  is  peculiar  to 
mammals,  and  the  single  columella  of  the  middle  ear  is  replaced 
by  the  three  ossicles  already  described  in  Man  (see  Alban  Doran, 
"  Morphology  of  the  Mammalian  Ossicula  auditus,"  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc.,  1876-1877,  xiii.  185;  also  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  2nd  Ser.  Zool. 
i.  371).  In  some  mammals,  especially  Carnivora,  the  middle 
car  is  enlarged  to  form  the  tympanic  bulla,  but  the  mastoid  cdls 
are  peculiar  to  Man. 

For  further  details  see  G.  Retziu»,  Das  Ctkdrorgan  der  Wirhd- 

thiere  (Stockholm.  I88i-i68<i);  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  R. 

CoUeffe  of  Surgeons — Physiological  Series,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1906) ; 

R.    Wiedersheim's  VtrgUickcnde  Anatemie  'der   WirbeUicrt  (Tena, 

902).  CF.  C.  P.) 
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Modem  scientific  aural  surgery  and  medicioe  (oomoMoly 
known  as  Otology)  dates  from  the  time  of  Sir  WilUam  WUde 
of  Dublin  (1843),  whose  work  marked  a  great  advance  ia  the 
api^cation  of  anatomical,  physiological  and  tbcr^ieutical 
knowledge  to  the  study  of  this  organ.  Leas  noticeable  am* 
tributions  to  the  subject  had  not  long  before  been  made  by 
Saunders  (1827),  Kramer  (1833),  Pilcher  (1841)  and  Yearsley 
(1841).  The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  otokigy 
was  the  publication  of  J.  Toynbee's  book  in  1860  containing 
his  valuable  anatomical  and  pathological  observations  Von 
Trdltsch  of  WUraburg,  following  on  the  Unes  of  Wilde  and 
Toynbee,  produced  two  well-known  works  in  1861  and  1862. 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  study  in  Germany.  In  that  country 
and  in  Austria  he  was  followed  by  Hermann  Schwartze,  Politxcr, 
Cruber,  Weber-Liel,  Radinger,  Moos  and  numerous  others. 
France  produced  Itard,  de  U  Charridre,  Meniere,  Loewenbcrg 
and  Bonnafont;  and  Belgium,  Charles  Delstanche,  father  and 
son.  In  Great  Britain  the  work  was  carried  on  by  James  Hintoa 
(1874),  Peter  Allen  (1871),  Patterson  Cassells  and  Sir  William 
Dalby.  In  America  we  may  count  among  the  early  otologists 
Edward  H.  Clarke  (1858),  D.  B.  St  John  Roosa,  H.  Knapp, 
Qarence  J.  Blake,  Albert  H.  Buck  and  Charles  Burnett.  Other 
workers  all  over  the  worid  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Various  Diseases  and  Injuries. — Diseases  of  the  ear  may  affect 
any  of  the  three  divisions,  the  external,  middle  oc  internal  ear. 
The  commoner  affections  of  the  aurkU  are  eczema,  various 
tumours  (simple  and  malignant),  and  serous  and  sebaceous 
cysts.  Haematoma  auris  (othaematoma),  or  effusion  of  Mood 
into  the  auride.  Is  often  due  to  injury,  but  may  occur 
spontaneously,  especially  in  insane  paeons.  The  chief  rtiseasrs 
of  the  external  auditory  canal  are  as  foUows:r~>n>PACted  cerumen 
(or  wax),  circumscribed  (or  furuncular)  inflammation,  diffuse 
inftommation,  strictures  due  to  inflamviatory  affections,  bony 
growths,  fungi  (otomycosis),  malignant  disease,  caries  and 
necrosis,  and  foreign  bodies. 

Diseases  of  the  middle  ear  fall  into  two  cat^ories,  suppurative 
and  non-suppurative  {i.e.  with  ^nd  without  the  formation  of  pia). 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and  is  in  either  case  accompanied  by  perforation  of  the 
drum  head  and  discharge  from  the  ear.  The  chief  importance 
of  these  affections,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  pain,  deafness, 
discharge,  &c.,  is  the  serious  complications  whidi  may  ensue 
from  their  neglect,  viz.  aural  polypi,  caries  and  necrosis  of  tbe 
bone,  affections  of  the  mastoid  process,  including  the  mastoid 
antrum,  paralysis  of  the  fadal  nerve,  and  the  still  more  serious 
inj^craxiial  and  vascular  infective  diseases,  such  as  abscess  in 
the  brain  (cerebrum  or  cerebdlum),  meningitis,  with  subdural 
and  extradural  abscesses,  septic  thrombosis  of  the  sigmnd  uhI 
other  venou4  sinuses,  and  p3raemia.  It  is  owing  to  tbe  possi> 
bility  of  these  complications  that  life  insurance  companies  usually, 
and  rightly,  inquire  ts  to  the  presence  of  ear  discharge  before 
accepting  a  life.  Patterson  Cassdls  of  Glasgow  urged  this  q>edal 
point  as  long  ago  as  1877.  Acute  suppurative  disease  ii  tlie 
middle  ear  is  often  due  to  the  exanthemata,  scarlatina,  measles 
and  smallpox,  and  to  bathing  and  diving.  It  may  also  be  caused 
by  influenza,  diphtheria  and  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Non-suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear  may  be  acute  or 
chronic.  In  the  acute  form  the  inflammation  is  less  violent  than 
in  the  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  and  is  rarely  accom* 
panied  by  perforation.  Chronic  non-suppurative  inflammation 
may  be  divided  into  the  moist  form,  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
improved  by  inflation  of  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustaditaa 
tube,  and  the  dry  form  (induding  sderosis),  which  is  more  in* 
tractable  and  in  which  this  procedure  has  little  or  no  beneficial 
effect.  Diseases  of  the  internal  ear  may  be  primary  or  secondary 
to  an  affection  of  the  tympanum  or  tp  intracranial  disease. 

Injuries  to  any  part  of  the  ear  may  occur,  among  the  oonunoner 
bdn^  injuries  to  the  auride,  rupture  of  the  drum  head  (from 
explosions,  blows  on  the  car  or  the  introduction  of  sharp  bodies 
into  the  ear  canal) ,  and  injuries  from  fractured  skulT.    Congcaital 
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nuJfonnatioDS  of  the  ear  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
aurkle  and  external  canal. 

Methods  of  BxamimaiioH, — ^The  methods  of  examining  the  ear 
are  roughly  threefold: — (x)  Testing  the  hearing  with  watch, 
voice  and  tuning-fork.  The  latter  is  especially  used  to  distinguish 
between  disease  of  the  middle  ear  (conducting  apparatus)  and 
that  of  the  internal  ear  (perceptive  apparatus).  Our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  by  the  labours 
of  many  obaavexs,  notably  Weber,  Rinne,  Schwabach,  Lucae 
and  GelU.  (2)  Examination  of  the  canal  and  drum-head  with 
speculum  and  reflector,  introduced  by  Kramer,  Wilde  and  von 
^Sltsch.  (3)  Examination  of  the  drum<avity  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  by  the  various  methods  of  inflation. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms  of  ear  diseases  are  deafness, 
noises  in  the  ear  (tinnitus  aurium),  giddiness,  pain  and  discharge. 
DtMiaen  (or  other  disturbance  of  hearing)  and  noises  may  occur 
from  disease  in  almost  any  part  of  the  ear.  Purulent  discharge 
usually  comes  from  the  middle  ear.  Giddiness  is  more  commonly 
associated  with  affections  of  the  internal  ear. 

Treatment. — ^Ear  diseases  are  treated  on  ordinary  surgical  and 
medical  lines,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical peculiarities  of  this  organ  of  sense,  and  especially  to  its 
dose  relationship,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx, 
and  on  the  other  huid  to  the  cranium  and  its  contents.  The  chief 
advance  in  aural  surgery  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  surgery 
of  the  mastoid  process  and  antrum.  The  pioneers  of  this  work 
were  H.  Schwartze  of  Halle,  and  Stacke  of  Erfurt,  who  have  been 
followed  by  a  host  of  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
development  led  to  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  intra- 
cranial complications  of  suppurative  ear  disease,  in  the  treatment 
of  which  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 

^ffects  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  on  the  Ear.-^The  influence  of 
diseases  of  the  nose  and  naao-pharynx  on  ear  diseases  was  brought 
out  by  Loewenberg  of  Paris,  Voltolini  of  Breslau,  and  especially 
by  Wilhelm  Meyer  of  G>penhagen,  the  discoverer  of  adenoid 
vegetations  of  the  naso-pharynx  ("  adenoids  "),  who  recognized 
the  great  importance  of  tUs  disease  and  gave  an  inimitable 
account  of  it  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ckirurgical 
Society  of  London^  1870,  and  the  ArckivfUr  Okrenkeilkunde,  1873. 
Adenoid  vegetations,  which  consist  of  an  abnormal  enlargement 
of  Luschka's  ton«l  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  frequently  give 
Irise  to  ear  disease  in  children,  and,  if  not  attended  to,  lay  the 
foundation  of  nasal  and  car  troubles  in  after  life.  They  are  often 
associated  with  enlargement  of  the  faucial  tonsils. 

Joumols.'^Xn  1864  the  ArehnfUr  OhrenkeHltunde  was  started  by 
PolitJer  and  Schwartae.  and,  in  1867.  the  Monatsuhtifl fur  Okren- 
keillnmde  (a  monthly  publication)  was  founded  by  Voltolini,  Gruber. 
Weber- Liel  and  RQdingcr.  Appearing  first  as  the  Archives  of 
OphtiuUmdogy  and  Otolon,  simultaneously  in  English  and  German, 
io  i860,  the  Archives  ofOt^gy  became  a  separate  publication  under 
the  editorship  of  Knapp,  Moos  and  RoOsa  m  1879.  Amongst  other 
knirnab  now  existing  are  Annates  des  maladies  de  VoretUe  et  du 
larynx  (Paris).  Journal  of  Laryngology  (London),  Centralblatt  fur 
Omrenheilhunde  (Letpcig),  &c 

Societies. — ^The  eariiest  aodety  fornieo  was  the  American  Oto- 


oountries,  and  they  usually  publish  transactions  consisting  of  original 
papers  and  cases.  The  Otological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  founded  in  1900. 

International  Congresses. — International  Otokmcal  tonaiesses 
have  been  held  at  intervals  of  about  (our  yean  at  New  York,  Milan. 
Basel,  Brusacis,  FloretKc,  London  and  Bordeaux  (1904).  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congresses  appear  as  substantial  volumes. 

Hospitals. — The  eariiest  record  of  a  public  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  ear  diseases  is  a  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear  in  London,  started  by  Saunders  and  Cooper,  which  existed 
in  1 804;  the  aural  part,  however,  was  soon  dosed,  so  that  the  actual 
oldest  institution  appears  to  be  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital.  London, 
which  was  founded  by  Curtis  ih  i8i6«  Four  years  later  there  was 
started  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  At  the  present  time 
in  every-large  town  of  Europe  and  America  ear  diseases  are  treated 
either  in  separate  departments  of  general  hosfMtals  or  in  institutions 
cspedally  devoted  to  the  pyrpose. 

For  a  history  of  otology  from  the  eariiest  times  refer  to  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  by  D.  B.  St  John  Roosa,  M.D.. 
LI^D.  (6c)i  edition,  New.York,  1885),  and  for  a  general  account  01 


the  present  state  of  otological  science  to  A  Texl-Booh  ef  the  Diseases 
eflhe  Ear  for  Students  and  PractitionerSj  by  Professor  Dr  Adam 

HeUer, 


itser.  transi.  by  Milton  I.  Ballin.  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  and  Clarence  J. 
Iler,  M.D.  (4th  edition.  London,  190a).  (E.  C.  B.*) 


BARL,  a  title  and  rank  of  nobility  (corresponding  to  LaL 
comes;  Fr.  comte),  now  the  third  in  order  of  the  British  peerage, 
and  accordin^y  intervening  between  marquess  and  Viscount. 
Earl,  however,  is  the  oldest  title  and  rank,  of  English  nobles, 
and  was  the  highest  until  the  year  1337,  when  the  Black  Prince 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  by  Edward  III. 

The  nature  of  a  modem  earidom  is  readily  understood,  since 
it  is  a  rank  and  dignity  of  nobility  which,  while  it  confers  no 
official  power  or  authority,  b  inalienable,  indivisible,  and  descends 
in  regular  succession  to  all  the  heirs  under  the  limitation  in  the 
grant  until,  on  their  failure,  it  becomes  extinct. 

The  title  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  first  appears  in  En^and 
under  Canute  as  jarl,  which  was  engUshed  as  eort.  Like  the 
ealdorman),  whose  place  he  took,  the  eorl  was  a  great  royal  officer, 
who  mightbesetoverseveralcounties,  but  who  presided  separately 
in  the  county  court  of  each  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Although  there  were  counts  in  Normandy  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  they  differed  in  character  from  the  English  earls, 
and  the  carl's  position  appears  to  have  been  but  sli^tly  modified 
by  the  ConquesL  He  was  still  generally  entitled  to  the  "  third 
penny  "  of  the  county,  but  his  office  tended,  under  Norman 
influence,  to  become  an  hereditary  dignity  and  his  sphere  was 
restricted  by  the  Conqueror  to  a  single  county.  The  right  to 
the  "  third  penny  "  is  a  question  of  some  obscurity,  but  its 
possession  seems  to  have  been  deemed  the  distinctive  mark  of 
an  earl,  while  the  girding  with  *'  the  sword  of  the  county  " 
formed  the  essential  feature  in  his  creation  or  investiture,  as  it 
continued  to  do  for  centuries  later.  The  fact  that  every  earl 
was  the  earl  of  a  particular  county  has  been  much  obscured 
by  the  loose  usage  of  early  times,  when  the  style  adopted  was 
sometimes  that  of  the  noble's  surname  (e.g.  the  Earls  Ferrers), 
sometimes  that  of  his  chief  seat  {e.g.  the  Earis  of  Arundel),  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  county.  Palatine  earldoms,  or  palatinates, 
were  those  which  possessed  regt^ia,  i.e.  special  privileges  delegated 
by  the  crown.  The  two  great  examples,  which  dated  from 
Norman  times,  were  Chester  and  Durham,  where  the  earl  and 
the  bishop  respectively  had  their  own  courts  and  jurisdiction, 
and  were  almost  petty  sovereigns. 

The  earliest  known  charter  creating  an  earl  is  that  by  which 
Stephen  bestowed  on  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  in  or  about  1 140, 
the  earldom  of  Essex  as  an  hereditary  dignity.  Several  other 
creations  by  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud  followed  in  qxiick 
succession.  From  at  least  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  earl 
had  a  double  character;  he  was  one  of  the  "  barons,"  or  tenants 
in  chief,  in  virtue  of  the  fief  he  held  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  an 
earl  in  virtue  of  his*"  belting  "  (with  the  sword)  and  his  "  third 
penny  "  of  the  county.  His  fief  would  descend  to  the  heirs  of 
his  body;  and  the  earliest  charters  creating  earldoms  were 
granted  with  the  same  "  limitation."  The  dignity  might  thus 
descend  to  a  woman,  and,  in  that  case,  like  the  territorial  fief, 
it  would  be  held  by  her  husband,  who  might  be  summoned  to 
parliament  in  right  of  it.  The  earldom  of  Warwick  thus  passed 
through  several  families  till  it  was  finally  obtained,  in  1449, 
by  the  Kingmaker,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  former 
earls.  But  in  the  case  of  "  co-heiresses  "  (more  daughters  than 
one),  the  king  determined  which,  if  any,  should  inherit  the 
dignity. 

The  14th  centurysaw  some  changes  introduced.  *  The  earldom 
of  March,  created  in  t338,  was  the  first  that  was  not  named 
from  a  county  or  its  capital  town.  Under  Edward  III.  also  an 
idea  appears  to  have  arisen  that  earldoms  were  connected  with 
the  tenure  of  lands,  and  in  1337  several  fresh  ones  were  created 
and  large  grants  of  lands  made  for  their  support.  The  first 
earidom  granted  with  limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  grantee's 
body  was  that  of  Nottingham  in  1383.  Another  innovation 
was  the  grant  of  the  first  earldom  for  life  only  in  1377.  The 
girding  with  the  sword  was  the  only  observance  at  a  creation  till 
the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  imposition  of  the  cap 
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of  dignity  and  a  drdet  of  gold  was  added.  Under  James  I.  the 
patent  of  creation  was  declared  to  be  sufficient  without  any 
ceremony.  An  eail's  robe  of  estate  has  threk  bars  of  ermine, 
but  possibly  it  had  originally  four. 

Something  should  be  said  of  anomalous  earldoms  with  Norman 
or  Scottish  styles.  The  Nonnan  styles  originated  either  under 
the  Norman  kmgi  or  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Normandy 
by  the  house  of  Lancaster.  To  the  former  period  belonged 
that  of  Aumak,  which  successive  fresh  creations,  under  the 
Latinized  form  "  Albemarle  "  have  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day  (see  Albbmakle,  Earls  and  Dukes  op)  The  so-called 
earls  of  £u  and  of  Mortain^  in  that  period,  were  really  holders 
of  Nonnan  comtis.  Henry  V.  and  his  son  created  five  or  six, 
it  is  said,  but  really  seven  at  least,  Norman  countships  or 
earldoms,  of  which  Harcourt  (141^)1  Perche  (i4i9)»  Dreuz  (1427) 
and  Mortain  (?  1430)  were  bestowed  on  English  nobles,  Eu  (1419), 
and  Tankerville  C1419)  on  English  conunoners,  and  Longueville 
(1419)  on  a  foreigner,  Gaston  de  Foix.  Of  these  the  earldom  of 
"  Eu  "  was  assumed  by  the  earb  of  Essex  till  the  death  of  Robert, 
the  parliament's  general  (1646),  while  the  title  of  Tankerville 
still  survives  under  a  modem  creation  (1714)*  An  anomalous 
royal  licence  of  1661  permitted  the  earl  of  Bath  to  use  the  title  of 
earl  of  Corbeil  by  alleged  hereditary  right.  Of  Scottish  earldoms 
recognized  in  the  English  parliament  the  most  remarkable  case  is 
tbat  of  the  Lords  Umfraville,  who  were  summoned  for  three  gene- 
rations (1297-1380),  as  earls  of  Angus;  Henry,  Lord  Beaumont, 
also  was  summoned  as  earl  of  Buchan  from  1334  to  1339. 

The  earldom  of  Chester  is  granted  to  the  princes  of  Wales  on 
their  creation,  and  the  Scottish  earidom  of  Carrick  is  held  by 
the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  under  act  of  parliament. 

The  premier  earldom  is  that  of  Arundel  {q.v.),  but  as  this 
is  at  present  united  with  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  the  oldest 
earldom  not  merged  in  a  higher  title  is  that  of  Shrewsbury  (1442), 
the  next  in  seniority  being  Derby  (14S5),  and  Huntingdon  (1529). 
These  three  have  been  known  as  "  the  catskin  earls,"  a  term  of 
uncertain  origin.  The  ancient  earidom  of  Wiltshire  (1397)  was 
unsuccessfully  claimed  in  1869  by  Mr  Scrope  of  Danby,  and  that 
of  Norfolk  (13x2),  in  1906,  by  Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton. 

The  premier  earldom  of  Scotland  as  recognized  by  the  Union 
Roll  (1707),  is  that  of  Crawford,  held  by  the  Lindsays  since  its 
creation  in  1398;  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  "  seven  earl- 
doms." The  Decreet  of  Ranking  (1606)  appears  to  have  recog- 
nized  the  earldom  of  Sutherland  as  the  most  ancient  in  virtue 
of  a  charter  of  1347,  but  the  House  of  Lords'  decision  of  1771 
recognized  it  as  having  descended  from  at  least  the  year  1275, 
and  it  may  be  as  old  as  1228.  It  is  at  present  united  with  the 
dukedom  of  Sutherland.  'The  original  "  seven  earldoms  "  (of 
which  it  was  one)  represented  seven  provinces,  each  of  which 
was  under  a  "  mormaer."  This  Celtic  title  was  rendered  "jarl  " 
by  the  Norsemen,  and  under  Alexander  L  (c.  11 15)  began  to  be 
replaced  by  earl  icomes)^  owing  to  Anglo-Norman  influence, 
which  also  tended  to  make  these  earidoms  less  official  and  more 
feudal. 

In  Ireland  the  duke  of  Leinster  is,  as  earl  of  Kildare,  premier 
earl  as  well  as  premier  duke. 

An  eari  is  "  Right  Honourable,"  and  is  styled  "  My  Lord." 
His  eldest  son  bears  his  father's  "  second  title,"  and  therefore, 
that  seomd  title  being  in  most  cases  a  viscounty,  he  generally 
is  styled  "  Viscount  ";  where,  as  with  Devon  and  Huntingdon, 
there  is  no  second  title,  one  may  be  assumed  for  convenience; 
under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  takes 
precedence  immediately  after  the  viscounts.  The  younger  sons 
of  earb  are  "  Honourable,"  but  all  their  daughters  are  "  Ladies." 
In  formal  documents  and  instruments,  the  sovereign,  when 
addressing  or  making  mention  of  any  peer  of  the  degree  of  an 
eari,  usually  designates  him  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  cou«n," — 
a  form  of  appellation  first  adopted  by  Henry  IV.,  who  either 
by  descent  or  alliance  was  actually  related  to  every  earl  and 
duke  in  the  realm.  The  wife  of  an  earl  b  a  countess;  she  b 
"  Right  Honourable,"  and  b  styled  "  My  Udy."  For  the  eari's 
coronet  see  Crown  and  Coronet. 

See  Lord's  JUparts  on  Uu  Dignity  cf  a  Peer;  Pike's  CcnslUuttonoi 


History  of  the  H<mu  cf  Lofif ;  Selden't  Titles  of  Honomri  G.  E. 
C(okayae)*s  CompteU  Peerags;  Round's  Geoffrey  de  Mondeotlk. 

BAHLB,  jrOHir  {c.  1601-1665),  EngUsh  divine,  was  born  at 
York  about  i6ox.  He  matriculated  at  Chrbt  Church,  Oxford, 
but  migrated  to  Merton,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowsbip.    In 

163  X  he  was  proctor  and  abo  chaphun  to  Philip,  eari  of  Pembroke, 
then  chancellor  of  the  university,  who  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Btshopston  in  Wiltshire.    Hb  fame  ^>read,  and  in 

164  X  he  was  appointed  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles. 
In  1643  he  was  elected  one  Of  tl^  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, but  his  sympathies  with  the  king  and  with  the  AngJiran 
Church  were  so  strong  that  he  declined  to  sit.  Eariy  in  1643  be 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Salbbury,  but  of  this 
preferment  he  was  soon  deprived  as  a  "  malignant."  After 
Cromwell's  great  victory  at  Worcester,  Earle  went  abroad,  and 
was  named- derk  of  the  closet  and  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  He 
spent  a  year  at  Antwerp  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Walton's  friend. 
George  Moriey,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Windiester. 
He  next  joined  the  duke  of  York  (James  II.)  at  Paris,  returning 
to  England  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  at  ontt  appointed  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  in  1661  was  one  of  the  commisnoners  for 
revising  the  liturgy.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Richard 
Baxter.  In  November  1662  he  was  consecrated  iHsbop  ol 
Worcester,  and  was  transUited,  ten  months  later,  to  the  see  ol 
Salisbury,  where  he  conciliated  the  nonconformbts.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts.  During 
the  great  plague  Earie  attended  the  king  and  queen  at  Oxford, 
and  there  he  died  on  the  17th  of  November  x66s. 

Earle's  chief  title  to  remembrance  is  his  witty  and  humorous 
work  entitled  Murocosmogrephie^  or  a  Peece  of  the  World  dis- 
covered^  in  Essayes  and  Characters,  ntdch  throws  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  time.  First  published  anonymously  in  1628. 
it  became  very  popular,  and  ran  throu^  ten  editions  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  author.  The  style  is  quaint  and  epigrammatic; 
and  the  reader  b  frequently  reminded  of  Thomas  Fuller  by  such 
passages  as  this:  "  A  university  dunner  is  a  gentlemen  follower 
cheaply  purchased,  for  hb  own  money  has  hyr'd  him."  Several 
reprints  of  the  book  have  been  issued  since  the  author's  death; 
and  in  X67X  a  French  translation  by  J.  Dymock  i^ipeared  with 
the  title  of  Le  Vice  ridiculi.  Earle  was  employed  by  Charles  II. 
to  make  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bikon  BcsUike^  published 
in  X649.  A  similar  translation  of  R.  Hooker's  EfcUsiasticai 
Polity  was  accidentally  destroyed. 

"  Dr  Earle,"  says  Ixnd  Clarendon  in  hb  Life,  "  was  a  nan  of 
great  piety  and  devotion,  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  fweacher, 
and  of  a  conversation  so  pleasant  and  delightful,  so  very  innocent, 
and  so  very  facetious,  that  no  ixum's  company  was  more  desired 
and  loved.  No  man  was  more  ne^igent  in  hb  dress  and  habit 
and  mien,  no  man  more  wary  and  cultivated  in  his  behaviour 
and  discourse.  He  was  very  dear  to  the  Lord  Falkland,  with 
whom  he  spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  make  hb  own.^ 

See  espedaUy  Philip  Blras's  edition  of  the  Mierocosmogropkk 
(London,  181 1),  and  E.  Arber's  Reprint  (London,  1868). 

BARU,  RALPH*  (175X-1801),  American  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  bom  at  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  xith 
of  May  1751.  Like  so  many  of  the  colonial  craftsmen,  Earle 
was  self-taught,  and  for  many  years  was  an  itinerant  painter. 
He  went  with  the  (Sovemor's  Guard  to  Lexington  and  made 
battle  sketches,  from  which  in  1775  he  painted  four  scenes, 
engraved  by  Amos  DooUttle,  which  are  probably  the  first  his- 
torical paintings  by  an  American.  After  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, Earle  went  to  London,  entered  the  studio  of  Benjamin 
West,  and  painted  the  king  and  many  notables.  After  hb  return 
to  America  in  1786  he  made  portraits  of  Timothy  Dwighi, 
(jovemor  Caleb  Strong,  Roger  Sherman,  and  other  prominent 
men.  He  also  painted  a  large  picture  of  Niagara  Falls.  He 
died  at  Bolton,  CTonnecticut,  on  the  x6th  of  August  x8ox. 

BARL  MARSHAL*  in  England,  a  functionary  who  ranks  as 
the  eighth  of  the  great  officers  of  state.  He  b  the  head  of  the 
college  of  arms,  and  has  the  ^pointment  of  the  kings-of-arms. 
heralds  and  pursuivants  at  his  discretion.  He  attends  the 
sovereign  in  opening  and  closing  the  tesslon  of  parliament. 
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waUdng  cppotiit  to  t!ie  lord  great  chamberlain  on  his  or  her 
right  hand.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  arrangements  for  the  order 
of  all  state  processions  and  ceremonials,  especially  for  coronations 
and  royal  marriages  and  fimcrals.  Like  the  loid  high  constable 
he  rode  into  Westminster  Hall  with  the  champion  after  a  coro- 
nation, till  the  coronation  banquet  was  abandoned,  taking 
his  place  on  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  lord  great  chamberkin 
he  assists  at  the  introduction  of  all  newly-created  peers  into  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  marshal  appears  in  the  feudal  armies  to  have  been  in 
command  of  the  cavalry  under  the  constable,  and  to  have  in 
some  measure  superseded  him  as  master  of  the  horw  in  the 
royal  palace.  He  exercised  joint  and  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
with  the  constable  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  and  afterwards 
became  the  sole  judge  of  that  tribunal  till  its  obsolescence. 
The  marshalshtp  of  England  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
inherited  from  the  Clares  by  the  Marshal  family,  who  had  only 
been  mardials  of  the  household.  It  was  held,  however,  by  the 
latter  family,  as  the  office  of  chief  (magister)  marshal,  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Henry  I.  Through  them,  under  Henry  III.,  it 
passed  to  the  BIgodS,  as  their  eldest  co-heirs.  In  1306  it  fell  to 
the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  last  Bigod,  eari  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
made  Edward  I.  his  heir,  and  in  13x6  it  was  granted  by  Edward  II. 
to  his  own  younger  brother,  Thomas  "  of  Brotherton,''  eari  of 
Norfolk.  As  yet  the  style  of  the  office  was  only  "  marshal " 
although  the  last  Bigod  holder,  being  an  earl,  was  sometimes 
loosely  spoken  of  as  the  earl  marshal.  The  office,  having  reverted 
to  the  crown,  was  granted  out  anew  by  Richard  II.,  in  2385,  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  representative  of 
Thomas  "  of  Brotherton."  In  1386  the  style  of  "  eari  marshal " 
was  formally  granted  to  him  in  addition.  After  several  attainders 
and  partial  restorations  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts,  the  earl  marshalship  was  granted  anew  to  the  Howards 
by  Charles  II.  in  167a  and  entailed  on  their  male  line,  with  many 
specific  remainders  and  limitatu>ns,  under  which  settlement 
it  has  regularly  descended  to  the  present  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Its  holders,  however,  could  not  execute  the  office  until  the  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  had  to  appoint  deputies.  The  duke 
is  styled  earl  marshal  '*  and  heredita^  marshal  of  Ens^nd,"  but 
the  double  style  would  seem  to  be  an  error,  though  the  Mowbrays, 
with  their  double  creation  (1385,  1386)  mi^t  have  cUimed 
it.  His  Grace  appends  the  letters  "  E.M."  to  his  signature, 
and  bears  behind  his  shield  two  batons  crossed  in  saltire,  the 
marshal's  rod  (virga)  having  been  the  badge  of  the  office  from 
Norman  times.  There  appear  to  have  been  hereditary  marshals 
of  Ireland,  but  their  history  is  not  well  ascertained.  The  Keiths 
were  Great  Marischals  of  Scotland  from  at  least  the  days  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  were  created  earls  marischal  in  or  about 
1458,  but  lost  both  earldom  and  office  by  the  attainder  of  George, 
the  loth  earl,  in  17x6.  (See  also  Maxsbal;  State,  Gucat 
OmcEsa  07.) 

See  "  The  Manhalship  of  England.**  in  J.  H.  Round.  Commune 
cf  LaHdom  amd  Other  Studies  (London,  1899):  G.  E.  C(okayne)'s 
Complete  Peengih  Q.  H.  R.) 

BARLOW,  RICHARD  (x 742-1833),  English  mezaotint  en- 
gra ver»  was  bom  and  died  in  London.  His  natural  faculty  for  art 
appears  to  have  been  first  called  into  exercise  by  admiration  for 
the  lord  mayor's  state  coach,  just  decorated  by  Cipriani.  He  tried 
to  copy  the  paintings,  axui  was  sent  to  study  under  CiprianL  He 
di^layed  great  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  without  asnstance  the  art  of  engraving  in  measotint 
In  Z765  he  was  employed  by  Alderman  Boydell,  then  one  of  the 
most  libera]  promoters  of  the  fine  arts,  to  make  a  series  of  draw- 
ings from. the  pictures  at  Houghton  Hall;  and  these  he  afterwards 
engraved  in  mezzotint.  His  most  perfect  works  as  engraver  are 
perhaps  the  fruit  and  flower  pieces  after  the  Dutch  artists  Van 
Os  and  Van  Huysum.  Amongst  his  historical  and  figure  subjects 
are—"  Agrqipina,"  after  West;  "  Love  in  Bondage,"  after 
Gixido  Reni;  the  "  Royal  Academy,"  the  '*  Embassy  of  Hyder- 
bcck  to  meet  Lord  Comwallis,"  and  a  '*  Tiger  Hunt,"  the  last 
three  after  Zoflany;  and  "  Lord  Heathfidd,"  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.    Eariom  also  executed  a  series  of  300  faoiimilfs  of 


the  drawings  and  sketches  of  Claude  Lorraine,  which  was 
published  in  3  vols;  folio,  under  the  title  of  Liber  weritatis 
(1777-18x9). 

BARLRON  (formeriy  Ercildoumz,  of  which  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion), aj>arish  and  maricet  town  of  Berwickshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(xQox)  X049.  It  is  situated  on  Leader  Water  in  Lauderdale, 
73}  m.  S.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway  branch 
line  from  Reston  Junction  to  St  BosweUs,  and  about  4  m.  N.£. 
of  Melrose.  When  the  place  was  a  hamlet  of  rude  huts  it  was 
called  Arcioldun.or  "  Prospect  Fort,"  with  reference  to  Black 
HUl  (1003  ft),  on  the  top  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  the  con- 
centric rings  of  the  British  fort  by  which  it  was  crowned.  It  is 
said  to  be  possible  to  make  out  the  remains  of  the  cave-dwellings 
of  the  Ottadeoi,  the  aborigines  of  the  district.  In  the  1 3th  and 
X3th  centuries  the  Lindsays  and  pie  earls  of  March  and  Dunbar 
were  the  chief  baronial  families.  The  particular  link  with  the 
remote  past,  however,  is  the  ivy-dad  ruin  of  the  ancient  tower, 
"  The  Rhymer's  Castle,"  the  traditional  residence  of  Thomas 
Learmont,  commonly  called  Thomas  of  Ercildonne,  or  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  poet  and  pxophet,  and  friend  of  the  Fairies,  who 
was  bom  hete  about  1335.  Rhymer's  Tower  was  crumbling  to 
pieces,  and  its  stones  were  being  used  in  the  erection  of  dykes, 
cottages  and  houses,  when  the  Edinbuxgh  Border  Counties 
Association  acquired  the  relic  and  surrounding  lands  in  X895, 
and  took  steps  to  prevent  further  fixation  and  decay,  llie 
leading-  manufactures  are  ginghams,  tweeds  and  shirtings,  and 
the  town  is  also  an  important  agricultural  centre,  stock  sales 
taking  place  at  regular  intervals  and  cattle  and  horse  fairs  being 
held  every  year.  Some  3  m.  away  is  the  estate  of  Bexnersyde, 
said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Haigs  for  nearly  1000 
years.  The  prospect  from  Bemersyde  Hill  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  favourite  view.  The  castle  at  Bemersyde  was  erected 
in  1535  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Border. 

BARLT,  JURAL  ANDERSON  (x8x6-x894),  American  soldier 
and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Franklin  county,  Virginia,  on  the  3rd 
of  November  x8i6,  and  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Militaiy  Academy 
in  X837.  He  serv^  in  the  Seminole  War  of  1837-38,  after  which 
he  resigned  in  order  to  practise  law  in  Franklin  county,  Va. 
He  also  engaged  in  state  politics,  and  served  in  thel^exican.War 
as  a  major  of  Virginia  volunteers.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
secession,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  conform  to  the  action  of  his 
state.  As  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Rim  {g.e.).  Promoted 
brigadier-general,  and  subsequently  major-general,  Eariy  served 
throughout  the  Virginian  campaigns  of  1863-63,  and  ddendcd 
the  lines  of  Fredericksburg  during  the  battle  of  Chancdlorsville. 
At  Gettysburg  he  commanded  his  division  of  Ewell's  coips. 
In  the  campaign  of  X864  Early,  who  had  now  reached  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  commanded  the  ConJfederate  forces  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  The  action  of  Lynchburg  left  him  free  to 
move  northwards,  his  opponent  being  compelled  to  march  a-way 
from  the  Valley.  Early  promptly  utilized  his  advantage,  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  ddeated,  on  the  Monocacy,  all  the  troops 
which  could  be  gathered  to  meet  him.  He  appeared  bdore  the 
lines  of  Washington,  put  part  of  Maxyknd  and  Peimaylvania 
under  contribution,  and  only  retired  to  the  Valley  when 
threatened  by  heavy  forces  hurriedly  sent  up  to  Washington. 
He  then  fought  a  successful  action  at  Winchester,  reappeared 
on  the  Potomac,  and  sent  his  cavalry  on  a  raid  into 
Pennsylvania.  A  greatly  superior  army  was  now  formed  under 
General  Sheridan  to  oppose  Eariy.  In  spite  of  his  skill  and  energy 
the  Confederate  leader  was  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Winchester 
and  Fisher's  Hill.  Finally,  on  the  igth  of  October,  after  inflict- 
ing at  first  a  severe  blow  upon  the  Federal  army  in  its  camps 
on  Cedar  Creek,  he  was  dedsivdy  beaten  by  Sheridan.  (See 
Shenandoah  Valley  Caupaigns.)  Waynesboro  (March  X865) 
was  his  last  fight,  after  which  he  was  relieved  from  his  conunand. 
General  Early  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  ablest  soldier,  after 
Lee  and  Jackson,  in  the  Army  of  Northem  Virginia,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  in  the  whole  Confederate  army.  That  he  failed  to  make 
headway  against  an  army  far  superior  in  numbers,  and  led  by  a 
general  of  the  calibre  of  Sheridan,  caimot  be  held  to  prove  the 
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falsity  of  this  judgment.  After  the  peace  he  went  to  Cknada,  but 
in  1867  returned  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  For  a  time  he 
managed  in  conjimction  with  General  Beauregard  the  Louisiana 
lottery.  He  died  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  the  and  of  March  1894. 
General  Early  was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society,  and  wrote,  besides  various  essays  and  historical  psipea, 
A  Memoir  of  the  Last  Year  of  the  War,  &c.  (1867). 

EARLY  ENGLISH  PERIOD,  in  architecture,  the  term  given 
by  Rickman  to  the  first  pointed  or  Gothic  style  in  Enj^d, 
nominally  1x8^x307,  which  succeeded  the  Romanesque  or 
Norman  period  towards  the  end  of  the  ;i2th  century,  and 
developed  into  the  Decorated  period  in  the  commencement  of 
the.  X4th  century.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  almost 
universal  employment  of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  in  arches  of 
wide  span  such  as  those  of  the  nave  arcaide,  but  for  doorways 
and  windows.  The  actual  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  took 
place  at  a  much  earlier  date,  as  in  the  nave  arcade  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  Buildwas  (i  140),  though  the  clerestory  window 
above  has  semicircular  arches.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to 
make  allowance  for  a  transitional  epoch  from  the  middle  of  the 
X  2th  century.  Although  the  pointed  arches  used  are  sometimes 
equilateral  and  sometimes  drop^arches,  the  lancet-arch  is  the 
most  characteristic.  The  period  is  best  recognized  in  England  by 
the  great  depth  given  to  the  hollows  of  the  mouldings,  alternat- 
ing with  fillets  and  rolls,  by  the  decoration  of  the  hollows  with 
the  dog-tooth  ornament,  by  the  circular  abacus  of  the  capitals, 
and  the  employment  of  slender  detached  shafts  of  Purbeck 
marble  whidi  are  attached  to  piers  by  circular  moulded  shaft- 
rings  (Fr.  anneau). 

The  arches  are  sometimes  cusped;  drdes  with  trefoils, 
quatrefoils,  &c,  are  introduced  into  the  tracery,  and  large  rose 
windows  in  the  transept  or  nave,  as  at  Lincoln  (1220).  The 
conventional  foliage  decorating  the  capitals  is  of  great  beauty  and 
variety,  and  extends  to  spandrils,  bosses,  &c.  In  the  spandrils 
of  the  arches  of  the  nave,  transept  or  choir  arcades,  diaper  work 
is  occasionally  found,  as  in  the  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  chief  examples  of  the  period,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  (except  the  tower); 
the  Galilee  at  Ely;  nave  and  transept  of  Wells  (x2a5-x24o); 
nave  of  Lincoln;  west  front  of  Peterborough;  and  the  minster 
at  Beverley.  (R.  P.  S.) 

EARN,  Uie  name  of  a  loch  and  river  in  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
The  loch,  lying  almost  due  east  and  west,  is  6^  m.  long  and 
f  m.  in  maximum  breadth,  287  ft.  deep,  with  a  meui  depth  of 
X38  ft.,  covers  an  area  of  nearly  4  sq.  m.,  has  a  drainage  buin  of 
over  54)  sq.  m.,  and  stands  3x7  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  waters  are 
said  never  to  freeze.  It  discharges  by  the  river  Earn.  The  points 
of  interest  on  its  shores  are  Lochearnhead  (at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Glen  Ogle),  which  has  a  station  on  the  Callander- 
Oban  railway,  and  the  ruins  of  St  Blane's  chapel;  Edinample 
Castle,  an  old  turretcd  mansion  belonging  to  the  marquess  of 
BreadalbanCr  situated  in  well-wooded  grounds  near  the  pretty 
falls  of  the  Ample;  Ardvorlich  House,  the  original  of  Darlin- 
varach  in  Scott's  Legend  of  Montrose,  and  the  village  of  St 
Fillans  at  the  foot  of  the  loch,  once  the  terminus  of  the  branch 
of  the  Caledonian  railway  from  Perth.  The  river  flows  out  of 
Loch  Earn,  pursues  an  eastward  course  with  a  gentle  inclination 
towards  the  south,  and  reaches  the  Firth  of  Tay,  6)  m.  below 
Perth,  after  a  total  run  of  49  m.  Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right 
are  the  Ruchil,  Machany,  Ruthven,  May  and  Farg,  and  on  the 
left,  the  Lednock  and  Turret.  It  is  navigable  by  veuels  of  50 
tons  as  far  up  as  Bridge  of  Earn,  and  is  a  notable  fishing  stream, 
abounding  with  salmon  and  trout,  perch  and  pike  being  also 
plentiful.  On  the  Lednock  are  the  falls  of  the  Devil's  Cauldron 
and  on  the  Turret  and  its  feeders  several  graceful  cascades.  The 
principal  places  of  interest  on  the  banks  of  the  Earn  are  Dunira, 
the  favourite  seat  of  Henry  Dundas,  xst  Viscount  Melville,  who 
took  the  title  of  his  barony  from  the  estate  and  to  whose  memory 
an  obelisk  was  raised  on  the  adjoining  hill  of  Dunmore;  the 
village  of  Comrie;  the  town  of  Crieff;  the  ruined  castle  of 
Innerpeffray,  founded  in  1610  by  the  ist  Lord  Maderty,  close 
to  which  is  the  library  founded  in  X691  by  the  3rd  Lord  Maderty, 


containing  some  rare  black-letter  books  and  the  BiUe  that  be- 
longed to  the  marquess  of  Montrose;  Gascon  Hall,  now  in  ruins, 
but  with  traditions  reaching  back  to  the  days  of  Wallace; 
Dupplin  (Castle,  a  fine  Tudor  mansion,  seat  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoull, 
who  derives  from  it  the  title  of  hh  viscounty;  Abcrdalgic, 
Forgandenny  and  Bridge  of  Earn,  a  health  resort  situated 
amidst  picturesque  surroundings.  Stratheam,  as  the  valley  of 
the  Earn  is  called,  extending  from  the  loch  to  the  Firth  ol  Tay, 
is  a  beautiful  and,  on  the  whole,  fertile  tract,  though  liable  at 
times  to  heavy  floods.  The  earl  of  Perth  is  hereditary  steward 
of  Stratheam. 

EARNEST  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  obsolete  arUs  m  tries, 
adapted  from  Lat.  equivalent  arrha,  due  to  a  confusioxx  with  ibc 
adjective  "  earnest,"  serious,  O.  Eng.  eomttst,  cognate  with  Ccr. 
ernst)^  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  by  the  buyer  of  goods  to 
the  seller  on  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  as  a  pledge  for  its  dse 
performance.  It  u  almost  similar  to  the  arrha  of  tlu:  Roman  law, 
which  may  be  traced  back  in  the  history  of  legal  institutioos  to 
a  period  when  the  validity  of  a  contract  depended  iM>t  so  much 
upon  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  as  upon  the  due  observaiure 
of  a  prescribed  ceremony.  But  earfiesf  was  never  part  payment, 
which  arrha  might  have  been.  Apart  from  its  survival  as  a 
custom,  its  chief  importance  in  English  law  is  its  recognition  by 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  as  giving  validity  to  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  goods  of  a  value  exceeding  £10  (see  Sale  op  (}ooi>s).  It  is 
in  that  statute  clearly  distinguished  from  part  payment,  con- 
sequently any  sum,  however  small,  would  be  sufficient  as  earnest, 
being  given  as  a  token  that  the  contract  b  binding  aiKi  should 
be  expressly  stated  so  by  the  giver.  The  giving  of  eamot, 
or  kaaid-mongy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  now  fallen  into  very 
general  disuse. 

EAR-RING,  an  orxuunent  worn  pendent  from  the  ear,  and 
generally  suspended  (especially  among  the  more  dviliaed  races) 
by  means  of  a  ring  or  hook  passing  through  the  peiululovs 
lobe  of  the  ear.  Among  savage  races  the  impulse  to  decorate, 
or  at  any  rate  to  modify  the  appearance  of  the  ear,  is  almost 
universal.  With  such  pec^les  the  ear  a4>pendage  is  chidly 
remarkable  for  its  extravagant  dimensions.  Many  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  ethnographic  galleries  of  the  British  Musetmu 
The  Berawan  pe(^le  of  Borneo  use  plugs  throu^  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  3)  in.  in  diameter.  More  extraordinary  still  is  an  p-^m^ 
of  a  stone  ear-plug  worn  by  a  Masai,  4I  in.  in  diameter  and 
weighing  2  lb  X4  oz.  {Man,  X905,  p.  22).  It  is  stated  that 
according  to  the  Masai  standard  of  fashion,  the  lobes  of  the  ears 
should  be  enlaxged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  meeting  above  the  bead. 
Among  the  superior  races,  though  ear  ornaments  of  extravagant 
size  and  elaboration  are  not  unknown,  moderation  in  size  is  com- 
monly observed,  and  greater  attention  is  paid  to  woikxnaaship 
and  fineness  of  materiaL 

The  general  usage  appears  to  have  been  to  have  ear-rings 
worn  in  pairs,  the  two  ornaments  in  all  respects  itsembling  each 
other;  in  ancient  times,  or  more  recently  among  Oriental  races, 
a  sing^  ear-ring  has  sometimes  been  worn.  The  use  of  this  kind 
of  ornament,  which  constantly  was  of  great  value,  dates  from  the 
remotest  historical  antiquity,  the  earliest  mention  of  ear-rings 
occurring  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
ear-rings  of  Jacob's  family,  which  he  buried  with  his  strange  idols 
at  Bethel,  were  regarded  as  amulets  or  »flii*miitHt  tna^  unquettioo- 
ably  being  the  estimation  in  which  some  ornaments  of  this  das 
have  been  held  from  a  very  early  period,  as  they  still  are  held  ia 
the  East.  Thus  in  New  Zealand  ear-rings  are  decorated  with  the 
teeth  of  enemies,  and  with  talismanic  sharks*  teeth.  Among 
all  the  Oriental  races  of  whom  we  have  any  accurate  knovdedgr, 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  excq>ted,  ear-rings  always  have  been 
in  general  use  by  botl^sexes;  while  in  the  West,  as  wcU  as  by 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  as  a  general  rule  they  have  been 
considered  exclusively  female  ornaments.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  ear-rings  were  worn  only  by  women,  and  the  wearing 
of  them  by  a  man  is  often  spoken  of  as  distinctlvdy  orientaL 

In  archaic  art,  ear-rings  are  frequently  represented  or  thdr 
traces  are  left  in  the  perforated  ear  lobes  of  early  statues.  After 
the  4th  century  such  perforations  occur  seldom.    In  one  instance, 
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a  Greek  inscription  recordsthe  weight  of  the  detachable  gold  orna- 
ments on  a  statue,  among  which  a  pair  of  ear-tings  is  included. 
Ear-rings  of  characteristic  form  are  frequently  discovered  by 

excavation.  In  Egypt,  a  system  of  pendent 
chains  is  found  hanging  from  a  disk.  In 
Assyria  the  decoration  consists  of  pendants 
or  knobs  attached  to  a  rigid  ring.  In 
the  eariy  civilization  represented  by  Dr 
Schliemann's  Trojan  investigations,  pieces 
of  gold  plate  are  suspended  by  parallel 
chains.  In  the  Mycenaean  period,  ear-rings 
are  infrequent  in  Greece,  but  have  been 
iound  in  abundance  in  the  Mycenaean  finds 
of  Enkomi  (Cyprus)  in  the  form  of  pendent 
buUs'-heads,  or  of  decorative  forma  based  on 
the  bull's  head.  In  the  tombs  of  the  Greek 
settlers  in  the  Crimea  (4th  century  b.c.)» 
ear-rings  are  found  of  marvellous  complexity 
and  beauty.  The  lexicographer  PoUux, 
speaking  of  the  names  given  to  ear-xings, 
Fio.  I.— Ear-ring  derived  from  their  forms,  mentions  carya- 
fromanAssynanbas  tids,  hippocamps  and  centauiessea.    JeweU 

of  the  same  class,  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
of  workmanship  that  is  truly  wonderful,  hiave  been  rescued 
from  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Etruria.  Ear-rings  of  compara- 
tively simple  forms,  but  set  with  pearls 
and  other  stones,  were  the  mode  in 
Rome.  In  some  instances,  the  stones 
were  of  fabulous  value.  During  the 
Byxantine  period  they  once  more  attained 
an  extravagant  sixe.  Researches  among 
the  burial  places  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  jewels  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  which  among  their 
varieties  include  ear-rings  executed  in  a 
style  that  proves  the  Angjo-Saxons  to 
have  made  no  inconsiderable  advances 
in  the  arts  tA  civilization. 

These  same  ornaments,  which  never 

have  fallen  into  disuse,  enjoy  at  the 

•present  day  a  considerable  degree  of 

favour,  and  the  tide  of  fashion  has  set 

towards  their  increased  use.    Like  all 

FVoiB  u  Oraiti*  B»eyd»-  other  modem  jeweb,  however,  the  ear- 

Fio  2  —Thetis  cross-  "°^  **^  ^^  ^""^  **"**  **  works  of  art 
ing  the  sea,  with  the  can  daim  no  historical  attributes,  because 
armour  of'  Achilles.  theyconsistaswcUof  reproductions  from 
Ear-ring  from  the  all  past  ages  and  of  every  race  as  of 
Crimea.  Hermitage  fanciful  productions  that  certainly  can 
museum.  ^  assigned  to  no  style  of  art  whatever. 

As  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  subject  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  attached 
a  pair  of  ear-rings  to  her  pet  lamprey. 

EARTH  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  hinguages,  cf.  Ger.  Erde, 
Dutch  aartf«,  Swcd.  and  Dan.  jord\  outside  Teutonic  it  appears 
only  in  the  Gr.  ipa{'c,  on  the  ground;  it  has  been  connected 
by  some  etymologists  with  the  Aryan  root  ar-,  to  plough,  which 
is  seen  in  the  Lat.  arare^  obsolete  Eng. "  ear,"  and  Gr.  Lpow^  but 
this  is  now  considered  very  doubtful;  see  G.  Curtius,  Creek 
Etymology,  Eng.  trans.,  i.  426;  Max  Miiller,  Lectures,  8th  ed. 
i.  294).  From  early  times  the  word  "  earth  "  has  been  used 
in  several  coimexions— from  that  of  soil  or  ground  to  that 
of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  exact  historic  sequence  of  the  diverse  usages.  In  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Platonists  and  other  philo- 
sophers, the  term  or  its  equivalent  denoted  an  element  or 
fundamental  quality  which  conferred  upon  matter  the  character 
of  earthiness;  and  in  the  subsequent  development  of  theories 
as  to  the  ultimate  composition  of  matter  by  the  alchemists, 
iatftKhcmists,  and  early  phlogistonists  an  element  of  the  same 
name  was  retained  (see  Element).  In  modem  chemistry,  the 
oomnsoB  term  "  earth  *\  is  applied  to  certain  oxides:— the 


"  alkaline  earths  **  (g.t.)  are  the  oxides  of  calcium  (lime),  barium 
(barjrta)  and  strontium  (strontia);  the  "  rare  earths  *'  (q.v.)  are 
the  oxides  of  a  certain  class  of  rare  metals. 

TbeEastb 

The  terrestrial  globe  is  a  member  of  the  Solar  system,  the  third 
in  distance  from  the  Sun,  and  the  largest  within  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  wider  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  (see  Meteoeology),  which  encircles 
the  crust  or  lithosphcre  (see  Geograpby),  and  surface  waters 
or  hydrosphere  (see  Ocean  and  Oceanocsaphy).  The  descrip- 
tion ol  the  surface  features  is  a  branch  of  Geography,  and  the 
discussions  as  to  their  origin  and  permanence  belongs  to  Physio- 
graphy (in  the  narrower  sense),  physiographical  geology,  or 
physical  geography.  The  investigation  of  the  crust  belongs 
to  geology  and  of  rocks  in  particidor  to  petrology. 

Jn  the  present  article  we  shall  treat  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Earth  as  a  planet  under  the  following  headings: — (i)  Figure 
and  Size,  (2)  Mass  and  Density,  (3)Astronomical  Relations, 
(4)  Evolution  and  Age.  These  subjects  will  be  treated  summarily, 
readers  being  referred  to  the  article  AsTRONOicy  and  to  the 
cross-references  for  details. 

X.  Figtire  and  Size. — ^To  primitive  man  the  Earth  was  a  flat 
disk  with  its  surface  diversified  by  mountains,  rivers  and  seas. 
In  many  cosmogonies  this  disk  was  encircled  by  waters,  un- 
measurable  by  num  and  extending  to  a  jimction  with  the  sky; 
and  the  disk  stood  as  an  island  rising  up  through  the  waters  from 
the  floor  of  the  universe,  or  tj^  home  as  an  immovable  ship  on 
the  surface.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the  cosmogony  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews;  Homer  states  the  same  idea,  naming 
the  encircling  waters  XUtopis;  and  Hesiod  regarded  it  as  a 
disk  midway  between  the  sky  and  the  infernal  regions.  The 
theory  that  the  Earth  extended  downwards  to  the  limit  of  the 
universe  was  subjected  to  modification  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
same  sun  and  stars  reappeared  in  the  east  after  their  setting  in 
the  west.  But  man  slowly  realized  that  the  earth  was  isolated 
in  q>ace,  floating  freely  as  a  balloon,  and  much  speculation  was 
associated  about  that  which  supported  the  Earth.  Tunnels 
in  the  foundations  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  sun  and  stars 
were  suggested;  the  Greeks  considered  twelve  columns  to 
support  the  heavens,  and  in  their  mythology  the  god  Atlas 
appears  condemned  to  support  the  column^;  while  the  Egyptians 
had  the  Earth  supported  by  four  elq>hants,  which  themselves 
stood  on  a  tortoise  swimming  on  a  sea.  Earthquakes  were 
regarded  as  due  to  a  movement  of  these  foundations;  in  Japan 
this  was  consider^  to  be  due  to  the  motion  of  a  great  spider, 
an  animal  subsequently  replaced  by  a  cat-fish;  in  Mongolia 
it  is  a  hog;  in  India,  a  mole;  in  some  parts  of  South.  America, 
a  whale;  and  among  some  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
a  giant  tortoise. 

The  doctrine  of  the  spherical  form  has  been  erroneously 
assigned  to  Thales;  but  he  accepted  the  Semitic  conception  of  the 
disk,  and  regarded  the  production  of  springs  after  earthquakes 
as  due  to  the  inrushing  of  thcwaters  under  the  Earth  into  fissures 
in  the  surface.  His  pupil,  Anaximander  (610-547),  according 
to  Diogenes  LACrtius,  believed  it  to  be  spherical  (see  The 
Observatory f  1894,  P.  308);  and  Anaximencs  probably  held  a 
similar  view.  The  spherical  form  is  undoubtedly  a  discovery 
of  Pythagoras,  and  was  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans  tod  by  the 
Eleatic  Parmenides.  The  expositor  of  greatest  moment  was 
Aristotle;  his  arguments  are  those  which  we  employ  to-day: — 
the  ship  gradually  disappearing  from  hull  to  mast  as  it  recedes 
from  the  harbour  to  the  horizon;  the  circular  shadow  cast  by  the 
Earth  on  the  Moon  during  an  eclipse,  and  the  alteration  in  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  as  one  passes  from  point  to  point  on 
the  Earth's  surface.'  He  records  attempts  made  to  determine 
the  circumference;  but  the  first  scientific  investigation  in  this 

*  Aristotle  regarded  the  Earth  as  having  an  upper  inhabited  half 
and  a  lower  uninhabited  one,  and  the  air  on  the  lower  half  as  tending 
to  flow  upwards  through  the  Earth.  The  obstruction  of  this  pauage 
brought  about  an  accumulation  of  air  within  the  Earth,  and  the 
increased  pressure  may  occasion  oscillations  of  the  surface,  which 
may  be  so  intense  as  to  cause  earthquakes. 
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direction  was  made  150  yean  later  by  Eratosthenes.  The 
^berii»l  form,  however,  only  became  generally  accepted  after 
the  Earth's  circumnavigation  (see  GEOCSA^iy). 

The  historical  development  of  the  methods  for  determining 
the  figure  of  the  Earth  (by  which  we  mean  a  theoretical  surface 
in  part  indicated  by  the  ocean  at  rest,  and  in  other  parts  by  the 
level  to  which  wata  freely  communicating  with  the  oceans 
by  canals  traversing  the  land  masses  would  rise)  and  the  mathe- 
matical investigation  of  this  problem  are  treated  in  the  articles 
Eaxth,  FZguke  07  IHE,  and  Geodesy;  here  the  results  are 
sununarized.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  deduced  from  the  mechanical 
consideration  of  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of  a  mass  of  rotating 
fluid,  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  elliptlcity  of  a  meridian 
section  being  1/331,  and  the  axes  in  the  ratio  330 :  231.  Geodetic 
measurements  by  the  Cassinis  and  other  French  astronomers 
pointed  to  a  prolate  form,  but  the  Newtonian  figure  was 
proved  to  be 'correct  by  the  measurement  of  meridional  arcs 
in  Peru  and  Lapland  by  the  expeditions  organized  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  More  recent  work  points 
to  an  elliptical  equatorial  section,  thus  making  the  earth 
pear-shaped.  The  position  of  the  longer  axis  is  somewhat  un- 
certain; it  is  certainly  in  Africa,  Clarke  placing  it  in  longitude 
8°  i^  W.,  and  Schubert  in  longitude  41''  4'  E.;  W.  J.  SoUas, 
arguing  from  terrestrial  symmetiy,  has  diosen  the  position 
lat.  6^  N.,  long.  38"  E.,  i.e.  between  Clarke's  and  Schubert's 
positions.  For  the  lengths  of  the  axes  and  the  eUiptidty  of  the 
Earth,  see  Eaxth,  Figure  of  the. 

2.  Mass  and  Density. — ^The  earliest  scientific  investigation 
on  the  density  and  mass  of  the  Earth  (the  problem  is  really  sin^e 
if  the  volume  of  the  Earth  be  known)  was  made  by  Newton,  who, 
mainly  from  astronomical  considerations,  suggested  the  limiting 
densities  5  and  6;  it  is  remarkable  that  this  prophetic  guess 
should  be  realized,  the  mean  value  from  subsequent  researches 
being  about  5I,  which  ^ves  for  the  mass  the  value  6XxoV  tons. 
The  density  of  the  Earth  has  been  determined  by  several  experi- 
menters within  recent  years  by  methods  described  in  the  article 
GxAViTATioM;  the  most  probable  value  is  there  stated  to  be 
5-537. 

3.  Astronomical  Rdaiions.— -The  grandest  achievements  of 
astronomical  science  are  undoubtedly  to  be  associated  with 
the  elucidation  of  the  complex  motion  of  our  planet.  The 
-notion  that  the  Earth  was  fixed  and  immovable  at  the  centre 
of  an  immeasurable  imi verse  long  possessed  the  minds  of  men; 
and  we  find  the  illustrious  Rolemy  accepting  this  view  in  the 
3nd  century  aj>..  and  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  rotating  Earth — 
a  theory  which  had  been  proposed  as  early  as  the  5th  century 
B.C.  by  Philolaus  on  philosophical  grounds,  and  in  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  by  the  astronomer  Aristarchus  of  Samoa.  He  argued  that 
if  the  Earth  rotated  then  points  at  the  equator  had  the  enormous 
velocity  of  about  xooo  m.  per  hour,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
should  be  terrific  gales  from  the  east;  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  such  gales  invalidated,  in  his  opinion,  the  theory.  The 
Ptolemaic  theory  was  tmchallenged  until  1543,  in  which  year  the 
De  Revolutionibus  orbium  CcUstium  of  Copernicus  was  published. 
In  this  work  it  was  shown  that  the  common  astronomical 
phenomena  could  be  more  amply  explained  by  regarding 
the  Earth  as  annually  revolving  about  a  fixed  Sun,  and  daily 
rotating  about  itself.  A  dean  sweep  was  made  of  the  geocentric 
epicydic  motions  of  the  planets  which  Ptolemy's  theory  de- 
manded, and  in  place  there  was  substituted  a  procession  of  planets 
about  the  Sun  at  different  distances.  The  development  of  the 
Copcmican  theory — the  corner-stone  of  modem  astronomy — 
by  Johann  Kepler  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  treated  in  the  article 
Astronomy:  History;  here  we  shall  summarily  discuss  the 
motions  of  our  planet  and  its  relation  to  the  solar  system. 

The  Earth  has  two  prindpal  motions — revolution  about  the 
Sun,  rotation  about  its  axis;  there  are  in  addition  a  number 
of  secular  motions. 

Revoiuiion. — ^The  Earth  revolves  about  the  Sun  in  an 
elliptical  orUt  having  the  Sun  at  one  focus.  The  plane  of  the 
orbit  is  termed  the  ecliptic;  it  is  inclined  to  the  Earth's  equator 
at  an  angle  termed  the  obliquity,  and  the  points  of  intersection 


of  the  equator  and  edipUc  are  termed  the  equinoctial  points. 
The  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  the  line  of  apsides;  when  the 
Earth  is  nearest  the  Sun  it  is  said  to  be  in  peiihdkm,  when 
farthest  it  is  in  aphelion.  The  mean  distance  of  the  Earth  from 
the  Sun  is  a  most  important  astronomical  constant,  since  it  is 
the  unit  of  linear  measurement;  its  value  is  about  93,000,000  m., 
and  the  di£ference  between  the  perihdion  and  aphelion  distances 
is  about  3,000,000  m.  The  eccentridty  of  the  orbit  is  0^x6751. 
A  tabular  comparison  of  the  orbital  constants  of  the  Earth  and 
the  other  {daiwts  is  given  in  the  artide  Planet.  Tl>e  period 
of  revolution  with  ref^rd  to  the  Sun,  or,  in  other  wwds,  the  time 
taken  by  the  Sun  apparently  to  pasa  from  one  equinox  to  the 
same  equinox,  is  the  tropical  or  equinoctial  year;  its  length  is 
365  d.  5  hrs.  48  m.  46  sees.  It  is  about  30  minutes  shorter  thaa 
the  true  or  sidereal  year,  which  is  the  time  taken  for  the  Son 
apparently  to  travd  from  one  star  to  it  again.  The  difference 
in  these  two  years  is  due  to  the  secular  variation  termed  pre- 
cession (see  bdow).  A  third  year  is  named  the  anomalistic  yesr, 
which  is  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  from  perihelion  to 
perihelion;  it  is  a  little  longer  than  the  sidereaL 

Rotatifin. — ^The  Earth  rotates  about  an  axis  tenninatmg 
at  the  north  and  south  geogr^>hical  poles,  and  perpendicul&r 
to  the  equator;  the  period  of  rotation  is  termed  the  day  (f-r.), 
of' which  several  kinds  ue  distinguished  according  to  the  body 
or  point  of  reference.  The  rotation  is  performed  from  west  to 
east;  this  daily  rotation  occasions  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  the  rising  of  the  Sun  and  stars  in  the  cast  wad 
their  setting  in  the  west,  and  also  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
nighL  The  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  ediptic  brings  about 
the  presentation  of  places  in  different  latitudes  to  the  more  direct 
rays  of  the  sun;  this  is  revealed  in  the  variation  in  the  length  ol 
daylight  with  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  phenomena  of  TT*y**^ 

Although  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  was  an  accq>ted  fact  soon 
after  its  suggestion  by  Copernicus,  an  experimental  proof  was 
wanting  until  1851,  when  Foucault  performed  his  ceiefazated 
pendultmi  experiment  at  the  Pantheon,  Paris.  A  pendulum 
about  300  ft.  long,  composed  of  a  flexible  wire  carrying  a  heavy 
iron  bob,  was  su^ended  so  as  to  be  free  to  oscillate  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  bob  was  provided  with  a  style  which  passed  over  a 
table  strewn  with  fine  sand,  so  that  the  style  traced  the  direction 
in  which  the  bob  was  swinging.  It  was  found  that  the  oscillat- 
ing pendulum  never  retraced  its  path,  but  at  each  swing  it  was 
apparently  deviated  to  the  right,  and  moreover  the  deviation 
in  equal  times  were  themselves  equal.  This  means  that  the  floor 
of  the  Pantheon  was  moving,  and  therefore  the  Earth  was 
rotating.  If  the  pendulum  were  swung  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  deviation  would  be  to  the  left;  if  at  the  equator  it 
would  not  deviate,  while  at  the  poles  the  plane  of  oarination  would 
traverse  a  complete  drde  in  24  hours. 

The  rotation  of  the  Earth  appears  to  be  perfectly  uniform, 
comparisons  of  the  times  of  transits,  eclipses,  &c.,  point  to  a 
variation  of  less  than  rHth  <rf  a  second  since  the  time  xd  Piokxny. 
Theoretical  investigations  on  the  phenomena  of  tidal  frictioa 
point,  however,  to  a  retardation,  which  may  to  some  extent  be 
diminished  by  the  accderations  occasioned  by  the  shrinkage  of 
the  globe,  and  some  other  factors  difiicult  to  evaluate  (see  Tide). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  secular  variations. 

Precession. — ^The  axis  of  the  earth  does  not  preserve  an  in- 
variable direction  in  qxace,  but  in  a  certain  time  it  describes  a 
cone,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  axis  of  a  topspinning  out 
of  the  vertical.  The  equator,  which  i»eserves  approximately 
the  same  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  (there  is  a  slight  variation  in 
the  obliquity  which  we  shall  mention  later),  must  move  so  that 
its  intersections  with  the  ecliptic,  or  equunoaial  points,  pass  ii^ 
a  retrograde  direction,  t.e.  oppteite  to  that  of  the  Earth.  This 
motion  is  termed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  was  observed 
by  Hipparchus  in  the  3nd  century  B.C.;  Ptolemy  oonccted  the 
catalogue  of  Hipparchus  fpr  precession  by  adding  a*  41/  to  the 
longitudes,  the  latitudes  bdng  unaltered  by  this  motion,  which  at 
the  present  time  is  50- 26"  annually,  the  complete  circuit  bcsng 
made  in  about  36,000  years.  Owing  to  precession  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  are  traversing  paths  through  the  r^^MfllatiTtiw,  or. 
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in  otlier  words,^  the  conttelUtions  are  continuaUy  shifting  with 
regard  to  the  equinoctial  points;  at  one  time  the  vernal  equinox 
Aries  was  in  the  constellations  of  that  name;  it  is  now  in  Pisces, 
and  will  then  pass  into  Aquarius.  The  pole  star,  f.e.  the  sUr 
towards  which  the  Earth's  axis  points,  is  also  shifting  owing  to 
precession;  in  about  2700  b.c.  the  Chhiese  observed  a  Draconis 
as  the  pole  star  (at  present  a  Ursae  minoris  occupies  this  position 
and  will  do  so  until  3500);  in  13660  Vega  (a  Lyrae)  the  brightest 
star  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  will  be  nearest. 

Precession  is  the  result  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon's  attraction 
on  the  Earth  not  being  a  single  force  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 
If  the  Earth  were  a  homogeneous  q>here  the  attractions  would 
act  through  the  centre,  and  such  forces  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  rotation  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  the  Earth 
being  spheroidal  the  equatorial  band  whidi  stands' up  as  it  were 
beyond  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  more  strongly  attracted,  with 
the  result  that  the  axis  un4ergoes  a  tilting.  The  precession  due 
to  the  Sun  is  termed  the  toUif  precession  and  that  due  to  the 
Moon  the  lunar  prtctssion;  the  joint  effect  (two-thiids  of  which 
u  due  to  the  Moon)  is  the  luni-sdof  precession.  SoUr  precession 
b  greatest  at  the  solstices  and  zero  at  the  equinoxes;  the  part 
of  luni-solar  precession  due  to  the  Moon  varies  with  the  position 
of  the  Moon  in  its  orbit.  The  obliquity  is  unchanged  by  pre- 
cession  (see  Pbecbssxon  or  tbe  Equinoxzs). 

NsUaHam. — ^In  treating  precession  we  have  stated  that  the  axis 
of  the  Earth  traces  a  cone,  and  it  follows  that  the  pole  describes 
a  drcle  (approximately)  on  the  celestial  sphere,  about  the  pole 
of  the  ediptic.  This  is  not  quite  true.  Irregularities  in  the 
attracting  forces  which  occasion  precession  also  cause  a  slight 
oscillation  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  mean  precessional 
path  of  the  pole,  the  pole  tracing  a  wavy  line  or  nodding.  Both 
the  Sun  and  Moon  contribute  to  this  effect.  Solar  nutation 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  Sun  on  the  ecliptic;  its  period 
is  therefore  i  year,  and  in  extent  it  is  only  z*a';  lunar  nutation 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  Moon's  nodes;  its  period  is 
therefore  about  i8*6  years,  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  nodes, 
and  its  extent  is  9*  3'.  There  is  also  given  to  the  obliquity  a  small 
oscillation  to  and  fio.  Nutation  is  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  James  Bradley  (1747)* 

PUmOary  Prtcession.—So  far  we  have  regarded  the  ecliptic  as 
absolutely  fixed,  and  treated  precession  as  a  real  motion  of  the 
equator.  The  ecliptic  (g.t.) ,  however,  is  itself  subject  to  a  motion, 
due  to  the  attractions  of  the  planets  on  the  Earth.  This  effect 
also  diq>laces  the  equinoctial  points.  Its  annual  value  is  o- 13'. 
The  term  General  l^ccession  in  longitude  is  given  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  intersection  of  the  equator  with  the  apparent 
ecliptic  on  the  latter.  The  standard  value  is  50*2453',  which 
prevailed  in  1850,  and  the  vahie  at  1850-I-I,  i.e.  the  constant  of 
precession,  is  50-2453'  +  0*0003235'  t.  This  value  is  also  liable 
to  a  very  snudl  change.  The  nutation  of  the  obliquity  at  time 
1850  -h  I  is  given  by  the  formula  33*  37*  32-0'— 0*47'  I.  Com- 
plete expressions  for  these  functions  are  given  in  Newcomb's 
Spherical  Astronomy  (1908),  and  in  the  NatUical  Almanac. 

The  variation  of  the  line  of  apsides  is  the  name  given  to  the 
motion  of  the  major  axis  of  the  Earth's  orbit  along  the  ecliptic. 
It  is  due  to  the  general  influence  of  the  planets,  and  the  revolu- 
tion is  effected  in  21,000  years. 

•  The  variation  of  the  eccentricity  denotes  an  oscillation  of  the 
fonip  of  the  Earth's  orbit  between  a  drcle  and  ellipse.  This 
followed  the  mathematical  researches  of  Lagrange  and  Leverrier. 
It  was  suggested  by  Sir  John  Hexschd  in  1830  that  this  variation 
might  occasion  great  dimatic  changes,  and  James  Croll  developed 
the  theory  as  affording  a  solution  of  the  gladal  periods  in  geology 

VariaHon  of  LatUude. — Another  secular  motion  of  the  Earth 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  rigidly  fixed 
within  it^  but  its  polar  extremities  wander  in  a  drde  of  about 
50  ft.  diameter.  This  osdUation  brinp  about  a  variability 
in  tenestrial  latitudes,  hence  the  name.  Euler  showed  mathe- 
maticaUy  that  such  an  oscillation  existed,  and,  making  certain 
assumptions  as  to  the  rigidity  of  the  Earth,  deduced  that  its 
poiod  was  30$  days;  S.  C.  Chandler,  from  1890  onwards. 


deduced  from  observations  of  the  sUrs  a  period  of  428  days; 
and  Simon  Newcomb  explained  the  deviation  of  these  periods 
by  pointing  out  that  Enter's  assumption  of  a  periectly  rigid 
Earth  is  not  inaccordanoe  with  fact.  For  details  of  thb  intricate 
subjei:t  see  the  artides  Latttudb  and  Eakth,  FIguse  or  the. 

4.  EMntion  and  Age.— In  its  earliest  history  the  mass  now 
consolidated  as  the  Earth  and  Moon  was  part  of  a  vast  nebulous 
aggregate,  which  in  the  course  of  time  formed  a  central  nucleus 
— our  Sun — ^which  shed  its  outer  layers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  the  solar  system  (see  Nebulae  Theoey).  The  moon  may 
have  been  formed  from  the  Earth  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
theory  of  tidal  fraction  suggests  the  elongation  of  the  Earth  along 
ai|  equatorial  axis  to  form  a  pear-shaped  figure,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  protuberance  shot  off  to  form  the  Moon 
(see  Twe).  The  age  of  the  Earth  has  been  investigated  from 
several  directions,  as  have  also  associated  quesUons  related  to 
climatic  changes,  mtemal  temperature,  orientation  of  the  Und 
and  water  (permanence  of  oceans  and  continents),  &c.  These 
problems  are  treated  in  the  artides  Geology  and  Geocbaphy.   • 

EARTH.  PIGURB  OF  THB.  The  determination  of  the  figuiie 
of  the  earth  is  a  problem  of  the  highest  importance  In  astronomy, 
inasmuch  as  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  the  unit  to  which  all 
celestial  distances  must  be  referred. 

Historical. 

Reasoning  from  the  uniform  level  appearance  of  the  horison, 
the  variations  in  altitude  of  the  drcumpolar  stars  as  one  travels 
towards  the  north  or  south,  the  disappearance  of  a  ship  standing 
out  to  sea,  and  perhaps  other  phenomena,  the  earliest  astrono- 
mers regarded  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  its  dimensions.  Aristotle  relates  that  the  mathema- 
ticians had  found  the  drcumference  to  be  400,000  stadia  (about 
46,000  miles).  But  Eratosthenes  (c.  250  b.c.)  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  entertained  an  accurate  idea  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  really  de- 
pends, and  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  His  results 
were  very  inaccurate,  but  his  method  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
followed  at  the  present  day — depending,  in  fact,on  the  comparison 
of  a  line  measured  on  the  earth's  surface  with  the  corresponding 
arc  of  the  heavens.  He  observed  that  at  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  sun  was  exactly  vertical, 
whilst  at  Alexandria  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  its  senith 
distance  was  7^  12',  or  one-fiftieth  of  the  drcumference  of  a 
drde.  He  assumed  that  these  places  were  on  the  same  meridian ; 
and,  reckoning  thdr  distance  apart  as  5000  stadia,  he  inferred 
that  the  drcumference  of  the  earth  was  250,000  stadia  (about 
29,000  miles).  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  Posidonius,  who 
adopted  a  method  which  differed  from  that  of  Eratosthenes  only 
in  using  a  star  instead  of  the  sun.  He  obtained  240,000  stadia 
(about  27,600  miles)  for  the  drcuihference.  Ptolemy  in  his 
Geography  assigns  the  length  of  the  degree  as  500  stadia. 

The  Arabs  idso  investigated  the  question  of  the  earth's  mag- 
nitude. The  caliph  Abdallah  al  Mamun  (a.d.  814),  having  fix^ 
on  a  spot  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  despatched  one  company 
of  astronomers  northwards  and  another  southwards,  measuring 
the  journey  by  rods,  until  each  found  the  altitude  of  the  pole 
to  have  changed  one  degree.  But  the  result  of  this  measurement 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  From  this 
time  the  subject  seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  until  about 
1500,  when  Jean  Femel  (1497-1558),  a  Frenchman,  measured 
a  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  near  Paris  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  His 
astronomical  observations  were  made  with  a  triangle  used  as  a 
quadrant,  and  his  resulting  length  of  a  degree  was  very  near  the 
truth. 

Willebrord  SnelP  substituted  a  chain  of  triangles  for  actual 
linear  measurement.  He  measured  his  base  line  on  the  frosen 
surface  of  the  meadows  near  Ldden,  and  measured  the  angles  of 
his  trian^es,  which  lay  between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
with  a  quadrant  and  semidrdes.    He  took  the  precaution  of 

^Eraioslht —  ■— — -.  uu  do  lerrae  am^ns  nra  quantitai' 
susaiatn^  ^io,  Lug^mni-Batamrum  vi6i7)* 
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comparing  his  ttaadard  irfth  tlut  of  the  Fiench,  so  that  his 
result  was  expressed  in  toises  (the  length  of  the  totse  is  aboat 
6*39  English  ft.).  The  worlc,  was  reoomputed  and  reobserved 
by  P.  von  Mussdienbroek  in  1729.  In  1637  an  Englishman, 
Ridiard  Norwood,  published  a  determination  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Seaman*s  PracHce,  contayning 
a  FundanumUtU  FrobUme  in  NarigaHon  exptrimentaUy  werificdt 
namdy,  tauckmg  the  Compasse  of  the  Earth  and  Sea  and  the 
quantity  of  a  Deff^  m>  our  En^ish  Measures,  .  He  observed  on 
the  txth  of  June  1633  the  sun's  meridian  altitude -in  London 
as  62*  z',  ^d  on  the  6th  of  June  1635,  his  meridian  altitude 
in  York  as  59*  33'.  He  measured  the  distance  between  theie 
places  partly  with  a  diain  and  partly  by  pacing.  By  this  means, 
through  compensation  of  errors,  he  arrived  at  367,176  ft.  for  the 
degree — a  very  fair  result. 

The  application  of  the  telescopic  to  angular  insiminents  was 
the  next  important  step.  Jeaa  Flciird  was  the  first  who  in  1669, 
with  the  telescope,  using  such  precautions  as  the  nature  of  the 
operation  requires,  measured  an  arc  of  meridian.  He  measured 
with  wooden  rods  a  base  line  of  5663  toises,  and  a  second  or  base 
of  verification  of  3903  toises;  his  triangulation  extended  from 
Malvoisine,  near  Paris,  to  Sourdon,  near  Amiens.  The  angles 
of  the  triangles  were  measured  with  a  quadrant  furnished  with 
a  telescope  having  cro8s*wires.  The  di£ference  of  latitude  of  the 
terminal  stations  was  determined  by  observations  made  with  a 
sector  on  a  star  in  Cassiopeia,  giving  i*  ia'  55'  for  the  amplitude. 
The  terrestrial  measurement  gave  78,850  toises,  whenceheinferred 
for  the  length  of  the  degree  57,060  toises. 

Hitherto  geodetic  observations  had  been  confined  to  the 
determination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  considered  as  a 
sphere,  but  a  discovery  made  by  Jean  Richer  (d.  1696)  turned 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  its  deviation  from  a  spherical 
form.  This  astronomer,  having  been  sent  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  to  the  island  of  Cayenne,  in  South  America, 
for  the  purpose  o(  investigating  the  amount  of  astronomical 
refraction  and  other  astronomical  objects,  observed  that  his 
clock,  which  had  been  regulated  at  Paris  to  beat  seconds,  lost 
about  two  minutes  and  a  half  daily  at  Cayenne,  and  that  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  measure  mean  solar  time  it  was  necessary  to  shorten 
the  pendulum  by  more  than  a  line  (about  i^th  of  an  in.).  This 
fact,  which.was  scarcely  credited  till  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  observations  of  Varin  and  Deshayes  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  America,  was  first  explained  in  the  third  book  of 
Newton's  Princifna,  who  showed  that  it  could  only  be  referred 
to  a  diminution,  of  gravity  arising  either  frbm  a  protuberance  of 
the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  and  consequent  increase  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre,  or  from  the  counteracting  effect  of  the 
centrifugal  force.  About  the  same  time  (1673)  appeared  Christian 
Huygens'  De  Horologio  OsciUatoriOf  in  which  for  the  first  time 
were  found  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  centrifugal  force. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  they  were  applied  to4he 
theoretical  investigation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  before  tiie 
publication  of  Newton's  Principia.  In  1690  Huygens  published 
his  De  Causa  Graoitatis^  which  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth  on  the  supposition  that  the  attraction  of  every 
particle  is  towards  the  centre. 

Between  1684  and  17 18  J.  and  D.  Cassini,  starting  from 
Picard's  base,  carried  a  triangulation  northwsids  from  Paris 
to  Dunkirk  and  southwards  from  Paris  to  CoUioure.  They 
measured  a  base  of  7346  toises  near  Perpignan,  and  a  somewhat 
shorter  base  near  Dunkiric;  and  from  the  northern  portion  of 
the  arc,  which  had  an  amplitude  of  3*  la'  9',  obtained  for  the 
length  of  a  degree  56,960  toises;  while  from  the  southern  portion, 
of  which  the  amplitude  was  6*  18'  57*,  they  obtained  57,097 
toises.  The  immediate  inference  from  this  was  that,  the  degree 
diminishing  with  increa^ng  latitude,  the  earth  must  be  a  prolate 
spheroid.  '  This  conclusion  was  totally  opposed  to  the  theoretical 
investigations  of  Newton  and  Huygens,  and  accordingly  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  determined  to  apply  a  decisive 
test  by  the  measurement  of  arcs  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other — one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  the  6ther  in  a 
high  latitude.  Thus  arose  the  celebrated  expeditions  of  the  French 


academicians.  In  May  1735  Louis  Godin,  Fiene  Boogoer  and 
Charles  Biarie  de  la  Condamine,  under  the  ausptoes  of  Louis  XV., 
proceeded  to  Peru,  where,  assisted  by  two  Spanish  ofikns,  after 
ten  years  of  laborious  exertion,  they  measured  an  arc  of  3^  7*, 
the  northern  end  near  the  equator.  The  second  party  *^*««'«H*rii 
of  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de  Itifaupertuis,  Alexis  Claude  QaiiBalt, 
Charles  £tienne  Louis  Camus,  Pierre  Charles  Leroonnier,  and 
Reginaud  Outhier,  who  reached  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  Jniy  1736; 
they  were  in  some  respects  more  fortunate  than  the  first  paity, 
inasmuch  as  they  completed  the  measurement  of  an  arc  near  the 
polar  circle  of  57'  amplitude  and  returned  within  sixteen  mociths 
from  the  date  of  their  departure. 

The  measurement  of  Bougner  and  De  la  CimAmwniwtm  ^ru 
executed  with  great  care,  and  on  acomnt  of  the  locality,  9S  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  all  the  details  were  oooducted^  it  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a.  most  valuable  detennination.  Tlie 
southern  limit  was  at  Tarqui,  the  northern  at  CotchesqoL  Abase 
of  6373  toises  was  measured  in  the  vidnity  of  Quito,  near  tlK 
northern  extremity  of  the  arc,. and  .a  second  base  of  5360  toises 
near  the  southern  extreniity.  *  The  mountainous  nature  <tf  the 
country  made  the  work  very  laborious,  in  some  cases  the  differ- 
ence of  heights  of  two  neighbouring  stations  exoeeduog  ^  mile; 
and  they  had  much  trouble  with  their  instruments,  those  with 
which  they  were  to  determine  the  latitudes  proving  untrust> 
worthy.  But  they  succeeded  by  simultaneous  observatioiis  of 
the  same  star  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  are  in  obtaining  very 
fair  results. '  The  whole  length  of  the  are  amounted  to  176,945 
toises,  whilie  thedifferenceof Utitudeswasj*  7'  3'.  In  ooosequcnoe 
of  a  misundostanding  that  arose  between  Be  la  Condaminr 
and  Bouguer,  their  operations  were  conducted  separate, 
and  each  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  expedition.  Bouguer's 
book  was  published  in  1749;  that  of  De  la  Condamine  in  1751. 
The  toise  used  in  this  measure  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the 
standard  toise,  and  is  always' referred- to  as  the  Toise  of  Farm.. 

The  party  of  Maupertuis,  thou^  their  work  was  quickfy 
despatched,  had  also  to  contend  with  great  diflSculties  Not 
being  able  to  make  use  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Gidf  of  Bothnia 
for  the  trigonometrical  stations,  they  were  forced  to  penetrate 
into  the  forests  of  Lapland,  commencing  operations  at  Toroci, 
a  city  situated  on  the  mainland  near  the  extremity  of  the  golf. 
From  this,  the  southern  extremity  of  their  arc,  thi^  carried  a 
chain  of  triangles  northward  to  the  mountain  Kittis,  whidi  they 
selected  as  the  northern  terminus.  The  latitudes  were  determined 
by  observations  with  a  sector  (made  by  George  Graham)  of  the 
senith  distance  of  a  and  JDraoonis.  The  base  line  was  mrasared 
on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river  Tomei  about  the  middle  of  the 
arc;  two  parties  measured  it  separately,  and  they  differed  by 
about  4  in.  The  result  of  the  whole  was  that  the  difference  oi 
latitudes  of  the  terminal  stations  was  57'  29'  •6,  and  the  length 
of  the  arc  55,023  toises.  In  this  expedition,  as  well  as  in  that  to 
Peru,  observations  were  made  with  a  pendulum  to  determine 
the  force  of  gravity;  and  these  observations  coincided  with  the 
geodetic  results  in  proving  that  the  earth  was  an  oblate  and  not 
prolate  spheroid. 

In  1740  was  published  in  the  Paris  Mtimmres  an  acooont,  by 
Cassini  de  Thury,  of  a  remeasurement  l^  himself  and  Niooias 
Louis  de  Lacaille  of  the  meridian^  of  Paris.  With  a  view  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  variation  of  the  degree  akmg  the 
meridian,  they  divided  the  distance  from  Dunkirk  to  CoUioure 
into  four  partial  arcs  of  about  two  degrees  each,  by  observing  the 
latitude  at  five  stations.  The  results  previously  obtained  by 
J.  and  D.  Cassini  were  not  confirmed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  length  of  the  degree  derived  from  these  partial  arcs  shovnl 
on  the  whole  an  increase  with  an  increasing  latitude.  Cassuai 
and  LicaiUe  also  measured  an  arc  of  parallel  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone.  .The  difference  of  time  of  the  extremities  was 
determined  by  the  observers  at  either  end  noting  the  instant 
of  a  signal  given  by  flashing  gui^wder  at  a  point  near  the 
middle  of  the  arc. 

While  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1752,  engaged  in  various 
astronomical  observations,  Lacaille  measured  an  arc  of  meridian 
of  I**  13'  17',  which  gave  him  for  the  length  of  the  degree  57,fit57 
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UJM*— M  vDapcdtd  nnlt,  wUdi  hu  led 
of  tb*  ue  by  Sir  Tlwrnu  Hacku  (kc  Ciooesy). 
Furisf  ova  tkc  acuuRiBBiti  mule  bclwn 
UiDlni  tad  oo  tlie  pUlm  of  Ptcdmoat  by  Ibc  Jcniiti  Kucilcn> 
CtuKpfic  BoKOvidi  and  Ciov«iini  BtttiM*  Becouii,  nod  t\io  the 
uc  nHUuird  wJtb  detl  nxb  in  Noitb  Amcilc*  by  Cbu\a  MuoD 
and  Jcmuih  DiiDD,  ire  csme  to  Ibc  coDuneucemcnt  oi  ihc 
Enjloh  triintulMion-  In  1783,  in  (onwquFna  of  t  npracou- 
tioo  from  CiMinl  de  Thurr  on  the  idnnugu  that  muld  uxrac 
irom  the  feodecic  conneilon  of  Paiii  and  Greenwich,  Genera] 
WilUun  Roy  w»,  villi  the  kinf'i  appiovaJ,  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Sodety  to  conduct  the  opentiona  on  the  jurt  of  EoflajHi, 
CouQt  Caadni,  MfechaJn  and  Delambre  being  appi^ted  on  the 
Fnncb  iide.  A  piediEon  piTvEomly  unknown  wai  attained 
by  the  lue  ol  Ranuden's  IbeodolJte,  which  wu  Ok  &nt  to  make 
the  fpberical  eieen  of  tijanglei  tneasinble.  The  wooden  rodi 
vith  which  ttie  first  tnae  wai  meaaured  wen  teplaced  by  giaaa 
nxb.  which  were  allerwardi  trjecled  fOt  tbe  Med  (bain  of 
Ranuden.  IFortmtbei  dtUUttet  Autmii^ Ikt  THtmeiKlrkal 
Sum,  ef  E*ifa^  amd  Wala.) 

Shortly  after  Ihii,  the  National  Convention  of  France,  baviog 
asmd  10  remodel  their  lyitem  o(  wcighu  and  meanirea,  cboae  tot 
Ibeir  unil  of  length  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  meridian 
qoadrant.  En  order  to  obtain  thii  length  precisely,  the  rt- 
meaaurenient  of  the  French  meridian  waa  reiolved  oo,  and 
deputed  to  J.  B.J.  Delambre  and  Pierre  FTancoii  Andri  Mhihain. 
The  detaiti  of  tUs  opelaljon  will  be  found  in  (be  Boh  d»  lyiUau 
mUri^ia  ikiwtdt.  Tbc  art  wu  aubcequenily  extended  by 
Jean  Baptiite  BioC  and  Dominique  Francoii  Jean  Anto  to 
the  iiiand  ol  Ivla.  Operatiani  for  ibc  conneiion  of  England 
with  the  coolinint  01  Europe  were  resumed  in  i9ji  10  iSjj  by 
Heaty  Katet  and  Thoraai  Frederick  Cdby  on  the  Engliih  ijde, 
■cdF.  J.  D.  Arafoand  Claude  Louii  Mathieu  on  the  French. 

The  publication  in  1&38  of  Friedrich  Wilhclm  Beuei'i  CnS- 
aMtn«|  in  Oatraasen  marks  an  era  la  the  fdence  of  geodeiy. 
Here  we  find  the  method  of  least  squarei  appbed  to  the  cal- 
culaUon  o(  t  network  of  tiiaa^es  and  the  reduction  of  (be 
•  lenerally.  the  lystematlc  mannei  ta  which  all 
ew  rf  aecuriog  final 
erne  accuracy  li  adDuratHe.  The  trianfuEatlon, 
jnsU  one.  eitended  about  a  degiee  and  a  half 
ret  of  the  Baltic  In  a  N.N.E,  direction.  The 
■erved  with  theodoUtea  ot  r  1  and  r  s  in.  diameter, 
and  the  latiludci  detennined  by  nieani  of  the  tranaii  instrument 
in  tbe  prime  vertical — a  method  much  used  in  Germany. 
(The  hue  apparatui  la  deaciibed  In  the  article  GecoEST.) 
TYk  piindpal  tnangulation  of  Great  Britain  end  bdand. 
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_j|  Pari*,  had  tven  gradually 
diitctioB  ol  Colonel  E.  WiUiaoa,  Cenctal  W.  Mudge,  General 
T.  F.  Colby,  Colond  L.  A.  HaQ,  and  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Jaraea; 
It  wu  fini^ied  in  rSji,  Tbe  number  of  ttitioni  li  about  ijo. 
At  31  ol  theae  the  latiludei  wen  determined  with  Ranuden's 
and  Alry'i  lenith  sectors.  Tbe  tbeodoliies  used  (or  this  work 
were,  in  addition  to  the  two  gmt  theodi^'Iea  of  Ramaden  which 
were  uied  by  General  Roy  and  Captain  Kaler,  a  nnalln  tbeo- 
doUle  el  iS  in.  diameter  by  the  same  mechanician.  ai>d  another 
of  14  b).  diameter  by  Messrs  Tnnighlan  and  Simmt.  Obierva- 
tiona  lot  delennlnation  of  abidute  aibnuth  were  made  with 
thoae  Inunimenli  at  a  large  number  of  itatloiu;  the  start 
a,  t,  and  X  Ursae  Minoris  and  51  Cepbd  bebg  Ibotc  obttrved 
always  at  tbe  greaieat  arimutla.  At  six  of  tbeie  stations  tbe 
probable  error  of  the  result  la  under  0-4",  at  twelve  under  o-s", 
at  tfairty-fout  under  0-7"^  lo  thai  tbe  absolute  aiimutb  of  the 
whole  oclwork  it  determined  with  extreme  accuracy.  Of  tbe 
seven  base  line*  which  have  been  measured,  five  were  by  measa 
of  steel  chains  and  two  with  Colby's  compensation  ban  (tec 
GtoOEiy).  Tbe  triangulation  was  computed  by  least  squares. 
Tbe  total  number  o(  equations  of  condition  for  the  trienguUtion 
^  gto;  if  therefore  the  whole  had  been  reduced  in  one  nusa.  u 
it  iboold  have  been,  Ibe  wluliOD  at  an  equation  «( g»  oskaown 


quantities  wou 
waa  divided  ic 


occurred  u  a  part  of  tlie  wotk.    Ta 

ty-one  parti  01  figuiia;  four  of  these, 
adjustnl  by  the  method  explained,  and 
^termincd  in  these  figures  carried  into 
the  equailoni  of  conditioD  ol  tbe  adjacent  figures.  The  average 
Dumber  of  equatlou  In  a  figure  ii  44^  Ibc  bugett  equation 
i)  one  of  77  unknown  quantllii*.  Tbc  vertical  limb  o(  Airy's 
lenith  icctor  is  tead  by  (our  microsropet,  and  ui  tbe  comidete 
obiervatioD  of  a  star  there  are  to  mJciomcler  readings  and  11 
level  readings.  The  Instnmient  ii  portable;  and  a  complete 
determination  ol  latitude,  afiected  with  the  mean  of  tbc  decima- 
tion enori  of  two  stars,  is  eficcted  by  two  micrometer  radingi 
and  four  level  readings.  .  The  observation  conilsu  In  measuring 
with  the  telescope  micrometer  the  difference  of  senlth  distances 
of  two  stars  which  cross  tlie  meridian,  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  observer  at  zenith  distances  which 
dlBcr  by  not  much  more  than  10' or  I  J*,  the  interval  of  the  times  of 

Tbe  advantages uc  that,  with  simpUd ty  in  tbe  construction  oi  tbe 
Instrument  and  fadUty  In  the  manipulation,  refraction  is  eUmi- 
natcd  (or  ncariy  so,  ai  the  stars  are  generally  .•lectcd  within 
>5*  of  the  aenilh),  and  there  Is  no  large  divided  circle.  Tbe 
telescope,  which  Is  counterpoised  on  one  side  of  the  vertical 
axis,  bas  a  amall  circle  for  finding,  and  there  is  also  a  small 
Irde.    Thia   fnatiumcat    Is    universally    used    ijl 


Fthe  methods  and  results  of  these 
wilh  tbe  lille  "  OrdaaBce  Tricono- 
1  iId  aad  Inland.    Account  ol  (be 

(  [  Ibe  priocipal  IriaogulalioB  and  of 

1  lA  HtaAc  gravity  of  tbe  earth  ^^ 

c  by  Captain  Aleauder  R«a  Clarke, 

]  cdon  ol  Uenl.-Celsiiel  H.  James, 

]  A  BirpfileDettt  appeared  In  tS6a: 

ion  ol  Ihc  Ordaance  Survey  iiilo 

<  id  (o  Mount  Keramet  in  Belgium. 

I  --         ryjanea." 

Extcnilve  opeiatloni  for  surveying  India  and  detcimining 
(be  figure  of  tbe  earth  were  commenced  In  1800.  Colonel  W. 
Lambton  Marled  tbe  cteat  meridian  ate  at  Punnae  in  latitude 
S*  g',  and,  following  geoerally  tbc  methods  of  the  English  survey, 
be  carried  bis  iriarigulaiioB  as  far  north  as  »"  30'.  The  work 
was  continued  by  Sir  George  (then  Captain)  Everest,  who  carried 

II  (o  the  latitude  of  in*  30'.  Two  admirable  volumes  by  Sir. 
George  Everest,  published  In  1830  and  in  1847,  give  the  de[aili 
of  this  undertaking.  Tbe  survey  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by 
Colonel  T.  T,  Wall       "  -       "   " 


jf  tbe  Ir 


peculiar  difficullie), 
has  been  thoroughly 
I  the  lurvey  dependa 


by  the  method  of 
but,  enormous  in  extent  as  tbe  work 
carried  out.     The  ten  base  lines  01 
were  meaaurad  with  Colby'l 

The  lurvfy  Is  detailed  In  elghMCB  volnnea,  published  a(  Dclim 
Dun,  and  entitled  .laeaiil  tf  (At  Ofmliaiu  •}  llu  Crtat  7Vi«w- 
mMrtail  Surwn  o/  InUia,  at  tbeK  the  titt  nine  wen  pubbthcd 
under  Ibe  direction  of  Colooel  Walker;  and  the  remuiKkr  by 
ColoocU  SOahan  and  St  G.  C  C<re,  Majiw  S.  G.  Bumid  and  Dthert. 
Vol,  i.,  1870,  Deals  of  (he  ba*  Ua:  vol.  IL,  i>79,  history  and  general 
descriptions  of  Ibe  [vindpal  triaiwulatHn  and  of  its  reductuD; 
vol.  v..  1879.  pendulum  opentieni  ICaptains  T.  P.  Basevi  and  W.  T. 
Hcaviiide} ;  vols.  iL,  1890,  and  iviU.,  loot,  laliludea^  vola.  is..  1U3. 
I.,  1887,  iv..  1893,  Incitiidia;  mL  xvd.,  1901,  tbe  Indo-Europaa 
kKifiiude^ns  from  Karachi  to  Gmwfcli.  Tbc  other  volunHi  coo- 
tain  tbe  trianguUlimia. 

In  1860  Friedrich  Gtarf  Wllbcbn  Struv*  pobliibed  bit  ire  At 
•sMdin  ittf  Ki  am  It  DamU  ttia  Mtr  Ctucuit  lurw* 
de^^  iti6  Jntf^'tH  iSsS-  Tbe  lalitudca  o(  tbe  IbirtceD  astro- 
nomical sUiImu  of  this  arc  wen  determined  partly  with  vertical 
circles  and  partly  by  meana  of  tba  Uault  Inttrumenl  In  the  prima 
veitiaL  Tbe  tiiangublion,  a  great  part  of  which,  however, 
U  a  simple  diain  of  trlintfea,  b  ledueed  by  tbc  method  of  least 
aauarea.  and  tbc  pnbable  emn  of  tbc  remltlDg  distances  of 
!i-lW,  is  given;  tb«  probable  error  of  (be  whole  arc  in  length 
l^^iUbM.    Ta  bui  Unas  ware  meutued.    The  niv  - 
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knsllu  of  the  ici 
avenge  length  of 

lion  of  llie  meiifUu  it 


I  mcuund  bua  ii  iQ^^i  loiiei,  w  Ihit  Ihe 
■  bue  line  ii  19,100  ft.  The  uimuths  weie 
TD  tuiiDiu.  In  high  Utitude*  Ihe  dcUrmini- 
ter  of  JteH  difficully;  ncvtrlhdeu 
the  aiimuthi  U  ill  the  Donhem  itiiloiu  were  lucaufuUy 
detenninedj — tlie  probible  enar  ol  tlie  mult  11  Funnies  being 


Before  proceedlDg  with  tbe  modenl  developmen 
meuuicmenti  ind  llieir  applkatfaul  lo  the  figure 

we  muil  diKUB  tbe  "  mccbaiucil  tbeoiy,"  whidl  il 
lor  t,  full  usdenuadiog  of  tbe  lubject. 

UtcktHical  Tktotj. 
Newton,  by  4)plying  hit  theory  of  gnvit&tk 
with  the  u-alled  cenliifugil  force,  to  the  eulh.  1 
thil  in  oblate  cUipeoid  of      '     '      '       ' 


:  no,  I 


id  the  1 


wyearalllet  Huygen; 


published 


y  puticle  10  be  towards  (he  centre  of  the  eartli, 
obtaining  at  a  teiult  that  the  proportion  of  the  1U9  ihould  be 
Sit  :  SV9.  In  1J40  Colin  MacUurin,  in  hii  JJe  caaia  fityjica 
jfUM  af  riJ[aiHU  mmii,  demonitraled  thai  the  oblate  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  a  a  figure  which  utiafies  the  condition!  of  equi- 
librium in  the  caie  of  a  revolving  homogeneoua  duid  moss,  whose 
particles  attract  one  another  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse 
square  oi  the  diilance;  he  gave  the  equilion  (onnecting  the 
elliplicil)'  with  the  proportion  of  the  ctnirifugal  force  at  the 
eqnator  lo  giaviiy,  and  determined  the  attraction  on  1  panicle 
lltiuted  anywhere  on  Ihe  surface  of  such  a  body.  In  ijij 
Ciairault  published  his  TUorii  it  la  fiim  di  la  Ime,  which 
contains  a  remarkable  theorem  ("  Clairault's  Theorem  ").  estab- 
lishing a  relation  between  the  eUiplidly  of  the  earth  and  the 
variation  of  granty  from  the  equator  to  the  pole).  Auuraing 
that  the  earth  is  composed  of  conceolric  ellipsoidal  strata  hiving 
a  common  aiis  of  rolalion,  each  stratum  bomogcneou)  [n  itiell, 
but  the  cllipiidtics  and  densities  ol  Ihe  succesdve  strata  varying 
according  to  any  law,  and  that  Ihe  superfidtl  ttntum  has  the 
same  form  at  if  it  *trt  fluid,  he  proved  that 


where  t,  I*  m  the  amouDtt  of  gravity  tt  the  eqvatoi  awl  at 
Ihe  pole  reipfclively, '  tbe  cUipiidiy  of  the  meridian  (or  "  flalten- 
Ing  "}.  and  ■  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  to  t- 
He  alto  proved  that  ihe  increase  of  gravity  in  proceeding  from 
the  equator  10  the  poles  is  as  Ihe  square  of  the  sine  of  tbe  latitude. 
Thil,  taken  with  tbe  former  theorem,  gives  ihe  means  of  deter- 
mining the  earth's  eUiptidty  from  obocrvalion  of  the  relative 
force  of  gravity  at  any  two  places.  P.  S.  Laplace,  who  devoted 
much  atuntion  to  Ibe  subjed,  remaiis  on  trlairault's  work  thai 
"  the  importance  of  all  his  rteulta  and  Ihe  elegance  with  which 
(hey  are  presented  place  this  work  amongst  Ihe  molt  beautiful 
of  mathematical  ptvduclions  "  (Isaac  Todhuntet'i  Hillary  ejlkt 
Malhtmatkai  TImria  0/  AUraditK  ani  Ou  Pipat  of  lit  Eailh, 


The  pioUem  of  (he  figure 


of  s 


ould  b 


ir  hydros 


<t  (he  drcums(al 


:  (ha 


In  order 

(he  fotcti  a<  any  point  of  (he  body  arising  from  the  attraction 
of  ilt  pailiclet,  the  form  of  Ihe  surface  ii  requited,  but  thii  form 
is  the  very  one  which  it  it  (he  object  ol  Ihe  invesligalion  to 
discover:  hence  Ihe  complexity  of  Ihe  tublecl,  and  even  with 
all  tbe  ptttent  resources  of  malhcmaticiani  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  solution  can  be  obdined. 

We  may  here  briefly  indicate  the  line  of  reaaonlna  by  whkh  some 
of  Ihe  most  importjint  mulu  may  be  obiaJned.  IT  X,  Y.  Z  be  the 
components  ponJlel  to  tbrce  rectangular  aaci  ol  ibe  forces  acting 


aod  for  equilibrium  the  necessary  coodltjona  are,  that  «QUi4- 
V^y-f  Ui)  be  1  complete  diSemtBl,  and  at  the  free  mfaalcZ-t- 
Vily-fZA-a,  This  equaiioniiniiUn  that  tbe  reaullaaid  tbe  («ai 
11  normal  lo  the  ■urfacr  at  rvsy  pout,  and  in  a  boMOWiMOM  Ookl 
it  is  obvioudv  the  diflenntia]  equaliaa  of  all  sorfacet  of  equal  pfea- 
lure.  If  Ihe  rluid  be  betexii)[enRiuB  then  ilia  robe  remarkrd  that  (or 
form  of  altnction  aecoiduii  to  the  onliaaTy  law  oJ  1 
if  X,  Y.  Z  be  Ibe  compooeni*  of  the  illnciioa  of  a  1 
potential  it  V,  then 

xJ.■^YJ,-^zis-gAr-^grf,+g&, 

wjucbis, 

at  a  f  on 

theaiii 


X--Ajf,V--Ay,Z--Ci, 

C.„W{!J-'-!^.-.). 
of  iltrsclion.    Besides  tbe  allnctioo  of  I 

•ji  the  cooditloa  of  Euid  equilibciuin  it 
.-■fl.^-KA-^y*y+Cals -0, 


and  V  tbe  const 


« --')(i'-f/)-(-C^-coBaIaal. 
This  is  the  equation  of  u  ellipsoid  ol  rotaiini,  and  thcnfiH  lb. 
cqmllbriuni  IspOHibib     The  equation  ^^*f'>A^  wiib  *hMt  t£  tte  j^p. 

Jhlhgives"    ""     "-™-'^'<'+')- 

la  the  cue  ol  tbe  earth,  wUth  h  newly  ifiberlol.  we  abate  by 

eipindinf  Ibe  expceasnn  foe  a^  in  powos  of  •■.  rejecdng  the  ki(hei 
powers,  ud  lemirVing  that  the  tfliptidty  (-|/. 


-iCH 


n   Ibe  I 


m-ii^nTlffm..:<fliwlf,-lm. 
■c  of  Ihe  earth  it  ~ 
Dce  tbe  ellipticily 

—imU-ilnt. 
lio  ol  Ihe  axes  on  Ihe  luppodiiaa  of  a 


-.-1/289,1. 

l!ild.«< 
having  1  comman  aiii  of  rotation^  and  thilt  thedliptieily  </  tbete 
surfaces  varm  from  the  mire  to  the  outer  sorlace.  the  drnqity  also 
iryinr-  In  olber  words,  tbe  body  is  eoauneed  of  hooKweaecHS 
ipbetiadal  ihetli  of  variable  dentiv  and  elEpllcity.  Oo  lEis  s» 
nsilioo  we  shall  eunis  the  altinctKHi  of  tbe  iBa^t  gjxB  a  yn^^iJ,  !■ 


it  the  elliplldty 


ntemtl  particJe. 


ukinf  into  account  the  oentiifinl  ion>. 
Log  Ibe  condition  of  fluid  cquiutrion^     . 


■nt 


ccxmlinatca  an 


:be  Y  componeni  brirv  of  cnine  lere.  Hem  we  bifei 
iraction  of  a  shell  sAosn  inner  surface  bas  an  clUptiri 
HileriuifaceanelUptidtye-l-^,  the  density  being  ^  is  < 

«'-ri-*'i^«i.,rfz' — iiwiMii. 

To  apply  this  to  oar  beterogtneoas  iplieRiid;  if  we  p 
lemlaiis  of  that  surface  of  eqoal  density  oa  which  is 
Ktneted  point  P.  and  <•  for  Ihe  senliids  of  (he  outer 

-1  of  ihal  portloo  of  the  body  which  it  ennior  I 

'   ".wUdieDdoKp.baafoecDapan 


of  all  the  shells  >l 
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jodb «  and  «  being  f  unctioni  of  c.    Again  the  attraction  of  a  homo- 
•*  -"^■rpid  of  dennty  ^  on  an  exUnuU  point  /,  k  hu  the 


_  X-IWC-Z^M  y^iClfi-ljhir*.  and  i«./«+4P. 
Now  «  being  considered  a  function  of  c,  we  can  at  once  expreis  the 
attraction  of  a  ahell  (density  p)  contained  between  the  surface  deSned 
by  c+de.  «+i(  and  that  defined  by  e. «  upon  an  external  point ;  the 
dmcrendals  with  respect  to  c,  vix.  dK'  dZ",  must  then  be  integrated 
with  p  under  the  integral  sign  as  being  a  function  of  c.  The  integra- 
tion will  extend  from  ««o  to  ccu  Thus  the  components  of  the 
attrition  of  the  heterogeneous  spheroid  upon  a  particle  within  its 
mass,  whose  co-ordinates  are/,  o,  ik,  are 

We  take  into  account  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  adding  the  centri- 
fugal force /d^  «  F  to  X.  Now,  the  surface  of  consunt  density  upon 
which  the  point/,  o,  A  is  situated jgives  (i  -3«)/dr/+AM  -o;  and  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  b  that  (X-l-F)J/+Zdk  -o.    Therefore, 

(X+IO*-Z/(i-a«). 
which,  neglecting  MBall  quantitiea  of  the  order  ^  and  putting 
«^-4«>A*,  gives 

Here  we  must  now  put  e  for  Ck,  c  for  r;  and  i  +9«  under  the  first 
integral  sign  may  be  replaced  Iv  unity,  rinoe  small  quantities  of  the 
Mcood  oraer  are  neglected.  Two  differentiations  lead  us  to  the 
following  very  fanpoctaat  differential  equation  (Qairault): 

When  0  is  txpixssed  in  terms  of  c,  thb  equation  can  be  integrated. 
We  infer  then  that  a  rotating  spheroid  of  very  small  ellipticity.  com- 
posed of  fluid  homogeneous  strau  such  as  we  have  specified,  will  be 
m  equilibrium;  and  when  the  law  of  the  density  is  expressed,  the 
law  of  the  corresponding  elliptidties  will  follow. 

If  we  put  M  for  the  mass  of  the  spheroid,  then 

M -^ j^Wd +w)l ;  and  m -g .  4?. 

and  puttiaf  c*Ck  in  the  equatioo  expressing  the  condition  of  equili- 
brium, wennd 

M(M-«)-Jr.||J^/rf(€C^, 

Making  these  substitutions  in  the  expressions  for  the  forces  at  the 
surface,  and  putting  r/c- 1  +*-t{ktcr»  we  get 

Here  G  Is  gravity  in  the  latitude  ^,  and  a  the  nuKus  of  the  equator. 

an  expression  which  contains  the  theorems  we  have  referred  to  as 
discovered  by  Clainult. 

The  theory  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  as  a  rotating  ellipsoid  has 
been  espedally  investigated  by  Laphux  in  his  Mkamiqut  cdesU. 
l*he  principal  Englida  works  are>-Sir  Gcom  Airy,  liathtmaHeai 
Tracts,  a  ludd  treatment  without  the  use  of  Laplace's  coefficients  r 
Archdeacon  Pratt's  Attraeiioiu  and  Pigmrt  ef  Uu  Earth;  and 
O'Brien's  MalktmaHcal  TVocIf;  in  the  last  two  Laplace's  coeffideats 
are  used. 

In  1845  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  (Comb.  Trams,  viiL;  tee  alio  Comb, 
Dwb.  liih,  Jount,,  1849,  ^•)  pnv^  that  If  the  external  form 
of  the  tea— imagined  to  percolate  the  land  by  cana]»--be  a 
spheroid  with  nudl  elliptidty,  then  the  law  of  gravity  is  that 
whldi  we  have  shown  above;  his  proof  reqoized  no  aasumptlon 
as  to  the  cUiptidty  of  the  internal  strata,  or  as  to  the  past  or 
present  fluidity  of  the  earth.  This  investigation  admiu  of  bdng 
regarded  oonversdy,  vis.-  as  determining  the  dOiptical  form  of 
the  earth  from  measurements  of  gravity;  if  G,  the  observed 
value  of  gravity  in  latitude  ^,  be  expressed  in  the  form 
G«f<x+  /9  sin*  ^),  where  g  is  the  value  at  the  equator  and  fi 
a  eoefident    In  this  investigation,  the  square  and  higher  powen 


of  the  dOiptidty  are  neglected;  the  solution  was  completed 
by  F.  R.  Helmert  with  regard  to  the  square  of  the  elliptidty, 
who  showed  that  a  term  with  sinFa^  appeared  (see  Hehnert, 
CecddsU,  n.  83).  For  the  ooeflkient  of  this  term,  the  gravity 
measurements  f^cvt  a  small  but  not  suffidently  certain  value; 
we  therefore  assume  a  value  which  agrees  best  with  the  hypothesis 
of  the  fluid  state  of  the  entire  earth,  this  assumption  is  well 
supported,  since  even  at  a  depth  of  oidy  50  km.  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  crust  is  so  great  that  rocks  become  plastic, 
and  behave  approximately  as  fluids,  and  consequently  the  crust 
of  the  earth  floats,  to  some  extent,  on  the  interior  (even  though 
this  may  not  be  fluid  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word).  This  is 
the  geotogical  theory  of  "  Isostasis  "  (d.  Gbolooy);  it  agrees 
with  the  reralts  of  measurements  of  gravity  (vide  infra),  and  was 
brought  forward  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  by  J.  H. 
Pratt,  who  deduced  it  from  observations  made  in  India. 

The  sinFa^  term  in  the  expression  for  G,  and  the  corresponding 
deviation  of  the  meridian  from  an  ellipae,  have  been  analytically 
establi^ed  by  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  and  E.  Wicchert;  earUer  and 
less  complete  investigations  were  made  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  and 
O.  Callandresu.  In  consequence  of  the  sin'a^  term,  two  pan- 
meters  of  the  levd  surfaces  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
determined;  for  this  purpose,  Darwin  develops  two  differential 
equations  in  the  place  oif  the  one  1^  Clairault.  By  assuming 
Roche's  law  for  the  variation  of  the  density  in  the  interior  of  the 
Earth,  viz.  p'pi— ifc(tf/ct)',  k  being  a  ooeflkient,  it  is  shown  that 
in  latitude  45*,  the  meridian  is  depressed  about  $i  metres  from 
the  ellipse,  and  the  coefiident  of  the  term  sin*^  cosF  ^(  ■■  i  sin*?^) 
is— 0*0000295.  Araording  to  Wiechert  the  earth  is  composed 
of  a  kemd  and  a  shell,  the  kcmd  being  composed  of  material, 
chiefly  metallic  iron,  of  density  near  8*3,  and  the  sheU,  about 
900  miles  thick,  of  silicates,  &&,  of  density  about  3*  a.  On  this 
assumption  the  depression  in  latitude  4S*  is  si  metres,  and  the 
coeflBdent  of  sin'^co^  is,  in  round  numbers,  —  0*0000280.' 
To  this  additional  term  in  the  formula  for  G,  there  correqwnds 
an  extension  of  ClaJnuIt's  formula  for  the  calculation  of  the 
flattening  from  fi  with  terms  of  the  higher  orden;  this  was  first 
accomplished  by  Hdmert. 

For  a  bug  time  the  assumption  of  an  dlipsoid  with  three 
unequal  axes  has  been  hdd  possible  for  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  an  important  theorem  due  to  K.  G.  Jacobi,  who 
proved  that  for  a  homogeneous  fluid  in  rotation  a  sphcrmd  is  not 
the  only  form  of  equilibrium;  an  ellipsoid  rotating  round  its 
least  axis  may  with  certain  proportions  of  the  axes  and  a  certain 
time  ^revolution  be  a  form  of  equilibrium.*  It  has  been  objected 
to  the  figure  of  three  unequal  axes  that  it  does  not  satisfy,  in 
the  proportions  of  the  axes,  the  conditions  broui^t  out  in 
Jacobi's  theorem  (c:tf<i/V2).  Admitting  this,  it  has  to  be 
noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jacobi's  theorem  contemplates  a 
homogeneous  fluid,  and  this  is  certainly  far  from  the  actual 
condition  of  our  globe;  indeed  the  irregular  distribution  of 
continents  and  oceans  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  sensible 
divergence  from  a  perfect  surface  of  revolution.  We  may, 
however,  assume  the  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes  to  be  an 
interpolation  form.  More  plausible  f<»ms  are  little  adapted  for 
computation.*  Consequently  we  now  generally  take  the  ellipsoid 
of  rotation  as  a  basis,  espedally  so  because  measurements  of 
gravity  have  shown  that  the  deviation  from  it  is  but  trifling. 

Lceai  Attradtom. 

In  speaking  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  we  mean  the  surface 
of  the  sea  imagined  to  percolate  the  continents  by  canals.  That 

*0.  Callendreau,  **  M^moire  sur  la  thforie  de  la  figure  dcs 
planitcsj]'  Ann,  obs.  de  Paris  (1889);  G.  H.  Darwin,  "  The  Theory 
of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  carriea  to  the  Second  Order  of  Small 
Quantities."  Men,  Nat,  RJi,S.,  1809:  E.  Wiechert,  '*  Ober  die 
Massenverteilung  im  Innem  der  Erde,^'  Nack.  d.  kdn.  C,  d.  W.  mm 
CdtL,  1897.  *  See  I.  Todhunter,  Proc  Ray,  Sec.,  1870. 

*  J.  H.  Jeans,  "  On  the  Vibratioos  and  Subility  of  a  Gravitating 
Planet,"  Free.  Raj.  Sac.  vol.  71 ;  G.  H.  Darwin,  "  On  the  Figure 
and  Subility  of  a  liquid  Satellite,"  PhU.  Trams.  ao6.  p.  i6t ;  A.  E.  H. 
Love.  "  The  Graviutional  SubiUty  of  the  Earth."  PkiL  Trams,  aoj. 
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this  mrface  should  tun  out,  after  precise  measurements,  to  be 
exactly  an  dlipsoid  of  revolution  is  a  priori  improbable.  Al- 
though it  may  be  highly  probable  that  wiginally  the  earth  was 
a  fluid  mass,  yet  in  the  cooling  whereby  the  present  crust  has 
resulted,  the  actual  solid  surface  has  been  Idt  most  insular 
in  form.  It  is  dear  that  these  irregularities  of  the  visible  surface 
must  be  accompanied  by  irregularities  in  the  mathematical 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  when  we  consider  the  general  surface 
of  our  globe,  its  irregular  distribution  of  mountain  masses, 
continents,  with  oceans  and  islands,  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  earth  may  not  be  precisely  any  surface  of  revolution. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  exbt  some  spheroid  which  agrees  very 
dosely  with  the  mathematical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  has  the 
same  axis  of  rotation.  We  must  conceive  this  figure  as  exhibiting 
slight  departures  from  the  spheroid,  the  two  surfaces  cutting 
one  another  in  various  Unes;  thus  a  point  of  the  surface  is 
defined  by  its  latitude,  longitude,  and  its  height  above  the 
"  spheroid  of  reference."  Calling  thb  height  N,  then  of  the 
actual  magnitude  of  this  quantity  we  can  generally  have  no 
information,  it  only  obtrudes  itself  on  our  notice  by  its  variations. 
In  the  vidnity  of  mountains  it  may  change  sign  in  the  space 
of  a  few  miles;  N  bdng  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  latitude 
and  longitude,  if  its  differential  coeffident  with  respect  to  the 
former  be  zero  at  a  certain  point,  the  nonnals  to  the  two  surfaces 
then  will  lie  in  the  prime  vertical;  if  the  differential  coeffident 
of  N  with  respect  to  the  longitude  be  zero,  the  two  normals  will 
lie  in  the  meridian;  if  both  ooeffidents  are  zero,  the  normals 
will  coindde.  The  comparisons  of  terrestrial  measurements  with 
the  corresponding  astronomical  observations  have  always  been 
accompanied  with  discrepandes.  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two 
trigonometrical  stations,  and  that  at  A  there  is  a  disturbing<force 
drawing  tht  vertical  through  an  an^e  5,  then  it  is  evident  that 
the  apparent  zenith  of  A  iHll  be  really  that  of  some  other  place 
A',  whose  distance  from  A  is  rS,  when  r  is  the  earth's  radius; 
and  similariy  if  there  be  a  disturbance  at  B  of  the  amount  6', 
the  apparent  zenith  of  B  will  be  really  that  of  some  other  place 
B',  whose  di&tance  from  B  is  rS'.  Hence  we  have  the  discrepancy 
that,  while  the  geodetic  measurements  deal  with  the  points 
A  and  B,  the  astronmmical  observations  bdong  to  the  points 
A',  B'.  Should  6f  i*  be  equal  and  parallel,  the  displacements 
AA',  BB'  will  be  equal  and  parallel,  and  no  discrepancy  will 
appear.  The  non-recognition  of  thk  circumstance  often  led 
to  much  perplexity  in  the  eariy  history  of  geodesy.  Suppose 
that,  through  the  unknown  variations  of  N,  the  probable  error 
of  an  observed  latitude  (that  is,  the  an^e  between  the  normal 
to  the  mathematical  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  given  point 
and  that  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the  q;>heroid  of  reference) 
be  c,  then  if  we  compare  two  arcs  of  a  degree  each  in  mean 
latitudes,  and  near  each  other,  say  about  five  degrees  of  latitude 
apart,  the  probable  error  of  the  resulting  value  of  the  elliptidty 
will  be  approximatdy  ±Tiv<>  <  bdng  expressed  in  seconds, 
so  that  if  c  be  so  great  as  a'  the  probable  error  of  the  resulting 
elliptidty  will  be  greater  than  the  elliptidty  itself. 

It  is  necessary  at  times  to  calailate  the  attraction  of  a 
mountain,  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  astronomical 
zenith,  at  any  point  within  its  influence.  The  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line,  caused  by  a  local  attraction  whose  amount  is  i^AB, 
is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  A*AJ  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
station.    Expressed  in  seconds,  the  deflection  A  is  > 

A-ia»-447A«/^ 

where  p  is  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  S  that  of  the  attracting 
mass,  and  A^fs-*xd9,  in  which  this  a  volume  dement  of  the 
attracting  mass  within  the  distance  s  from  the  point  of  deflection, 
and  X  the  projection  of  s  on  the  horizontal  plane  through  this 
point,  the  linear  unit  in  expressing  A  bdng  a  mile.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a  table-land  whose  form  is  a  rectan^e  of  x  a  mfles  by 
8  miles,  having  a  height  of  500  ft.  and  density  half  that  of  the 
earth;  let  the  observer  be  a  miles  distant  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  longer  side.  The  deflection  then  is  x'-47a;  but  at 
I  mile  it  increases  to  a'^ao. 
At  sixteen  astronomical  statioBS  in  the  EniMi  lurvcy  the 


disturbance  of  latitude  due  to  the  form  of  the  gnmnd  has  been 
computed,  and  the  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  results. 
At  six  stations  the  deflection  is  under  a',  at  six  others  it  is 
between  a'  and  4',  and  at  four  stations  it  exceeds  4'.  There  it 
one  very  exceptional  station  on  the  north  coast  of  Banffshire, 
near  the  village  of  FOrtsoy,  at  which  the  deflection  amounts 
to  10',  so  that  if  that  village  were  placed  on  a  map  in  a  position 
to  correspond  with  its  astronomical  latitude,  it  would  be  xooo  fL 
out  of  position  I  There  is  the  sea  to  the  north  and  an  undulating 
country  to  the  south,  which,  however,  to  a  specUtor  at  the 
sUtion  does  not  suggest  any  great  disturbance  of  gravity.  A 
somewhat  rough  estimate  of  the  local  attracticm  fnan,  extenul 
causes  gives  a  msTimum  limit  of  5',  therefore  we  have  5*  whidi 
must  arise  from  unequal  density  ip  the  underlying  strata  in  the 
surrounding  country.  In  order  to  throw  Ught  on  this  remarkaUe 
phenomenon,  the  latitudes  of  a  number  of  stations  between 
Nairn  on  thq  west,  Fraserbur^  on  the  east,  and  the  Grampians 
on  the  south,  were  observed,  and  the  local  deflections  determined. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  deflections  Himintdi  in  «]] 
directions,  not  very  regulariy  certainly,  and  most  sloiriy  in  a  south- 
west direction,  finally  dis^pearing,  and  leaving  the  twayimmit 
at  the  original  station  at  Portsoy. 

The  method  employed  by  Dr  C  Hutton  for  computing  the 
attraction  of  masses  Of  ground  is  so  simple  and  effectual  that  it 
can  hardly  be  improved  on.  Let  a  horizontal  plane  pass  throu|^ 
the  given  station;  let  r,  tf  be  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  any  point 
in  this  plane,  and  r,  6,  s,  the  coordinates  of  a  partide  of  the 
attracting  mass;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  attraction  of 
a  portion  of  the  mass  contained  between  the  horizontal  planes 
s>*o,  z>*A,  the  cylindrical  surfaces  r*ri,  r^n,  and  the  vertical 
planes  ^--^t,  ^-^i.  The  component  of  the  attraction  at  the 
station  or  origin  along  the  line  0>*o  is 

-*»tt(tln*-sm«01og{'i+(»'J+*«)*'^M+(fi»-HiP)l|. 

By  taking  rs-ri,  suffidently  small,  and  supposing  k  also  small 
compared  with  rx+rt  (as  it  usually  is),  the  attraction  is 

im(n-fi)(nn«b-sin«i)A/f. 

where  r  >■  i  (ri+fi).  This  form  suggests  the  following  procedure. 
Draw  on  the  contoured  map  a  series  of  equidistant  cirdes, 
concentric  with  the  station,  interseded  by  radial  lines  so  diqioaed 
that  the  sines  of  their  azimuths  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 
Then,  having  estimated  from  the  map  the  mean  h^^ts  of  the 
various  compartments,  the  calculation  is  obvious. 

In  mountainous  countries,  as  near  the  Alps  and  in  the  Ciwotsw. 
deflections  have  been  observed  to  the  amount  <tf  as  much  as 
30',  while  in  the  Himalayas  deflections  amounting  to  60*  were 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  deflections  have  been  observed 
in  flat  countries,  such  as  that  noted  by  Professor  K.  G.  Schweizer, 
who  has  shown  that,  at  certain  stations  in  the  vidnity  of  Moscow, 
within  a  distance  of  x6  miles  the  plumb-line  varies  16'  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  a  vast  defidency  of  matter  in  the  undttiying 
strata;  deflections  of  10'  were  observed  in  the  levd  regkms  of 
north  Germany. 

Since  the  attraction  of  a  mountain  mass  is  expressed  as  a 
numerical  multiple  of  5  :p  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  moun- 
tain to  that  of  the  earth,  if  we  have  any  independent  means  of 
ascertaining  the  amoimt  of  the  deflection,  we  have  at  once  the 
ratio  p :  3,  and  thus  we  obtain  the  mean  density  of  the  earth, 
as,  for  insfanrr,  at  SchiehalHon,  and  afterwards  at  Arthur's 
Seat.  Experiments  of  this  kind  for  determining  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  have  been  made  in  greater  nnmbeca;  bat 
they  are  not  free  from  objection  (see  Gbavitaiion). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  perturbation  attmding  a  sphfriryl 
subterranean  mass.  A  compact  mass  of  great  density  at  a  small 
distance  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  produce  an  deyatioa 
of  the  mathrmatiral  surface  which  is  ezprosed  by  |be  fionniiU 

jf-fluld  -a»  cos  »+i^-»-iI, 
where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  (spherical)  earth,  a(t  -  «)  the  4HtfT«f 
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of  the  disturbing  mass  below  the  surface,  |c  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
turbing mass  to  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  otf  the  distance  of  any 
point  on  the  surface  from  that  point,  say  Q,  which  is  vertically 
over  the  disturbing  mass. '^  The  maximum  value  of  y  is  at  Q, 
where  it  is  y^oftu^i—u).  The  deflection  at  the  distance  i$ 
is  A^M*  sin  0(z— 311  cos^  +  «^''>  or  since  0  is  small,  putting 

A+M*-i,  we  have  A"-/i9(A*+^)~^.  The  niazimum  deflec- 
tion takes  pUce  at  a  point  whose  distance  from  Q  is  to  the 
depth  of  the  mass  as  x:  Va*  and  its  amount  is  2ti/s  VjA* 
If,  for  instance,  the  disturbing  mass  were  a  sphere  a  mile 
in  diameter,  the  excess  of  its  density  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry  being  equal  to  half  the  density  of  the 
earth,  and  the  depth  of  its  centre  half  a  mile,  the  greatest  de- 
flection would  be  s',  and  the  greatest  value  of  y  only  two  inches. 
Thus  a  large  disturbance  of  gravity  may  arise  from  an  irregularity 
in  the  mathematical  surface  whose  actual  magm'tude,  as  regards 
height  at  least,  is  extremely  smalL 

The  effect  of  the  disturbing  mass  ^  on  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum  would  be  a  maximum  at  Q;  if  »  be  the  number  of 
seconds  of  time  gained  per  diem  by  the  pendulum  at  Q,  and  a 
the  number  of  seconds  of  ongle^in  the  maximum  deflection,  then 
it  may  be  shown  that  r/ff  «irV3/io. 

The  great  Indian  survey,  and  the  attendant  measurements  of 
the  degree  of  latitude,  gave  occasion  to  elaborate  investigations 
of  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-b'ne  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
high  pUteaus  and  mountain  chains  of  Central  Asia.  Archdeacon 
Pratt  (/'At/.  rrtffu.,i8ssand  1857),  in  instituting  these  investiga- 
tions, took  into  consideration  the  influence  of  the  apparent 
diminution  of  the  m^ss  of  the  earth's  crust  occasioned  by  the 
odghbouring  ocean-basins;  he  concluded  that  the  accumulated 
masses  of  mountain  chains,  &c.,  corresponded  to  subterranean 
mass  diminutions,  so  that  over  any  level  surface  in  a  fixed  depth 
(perhaps  xoo  miles  or  more)  the  masses  of  prisms  of  equal  section 
are  equal.  This  is  supported  by  the  gravity  measurements  at 
Mor6  in  the  Himalayas  at  a  height  of  4696  metres,  which  showed 
no  deflection  due  to  the  mountain  chain  {Phil.  Trans.fiS'ji); 
more  recently,  H.  A.  Faye  (Compi.  rend.,  1880)  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  for  the  entire  continent 

This  compensation,  however,  must  only  be  regarded  as  a  general 
prindple;  in  certain  cases,  the  compensating  masses  show  marked 
horixontal  displacements.  Further  investigations,  especially  of 
gravity  measurements,  will  undoubtedly  establish  other  im- 
porunt  facts.  Colonel  S.  G.  Burrard  has  recently  recalculated, 
with  the  aid  of  more  exact  data,  certain  Indian  deviations 
of  the  plumb-Une,  and  has  established  that  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Himalayas  (lat.  24*)  there  is  a  subterranean  per- 
turbing mass.  The  extent  of  the  compensation  of  the  high 
mountain  chains  is  diflicult  to  recognize  from  the  latitude 
observations,  since  the  same  effect  may  result  from  different 
causes;  on  the  other  hand,  observations  of  geographical  longi- 
tude have  established  a  strong  compensation.* 

Meridian  Ares. 

The  astronomical  stations  for  the  measurement  of  the  degree 
of  latitude  will  generally  Ue  not  exactly  on  the  same  meri(h'ani 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  calculate  the  arcs  of  meridian 
M  which  lie  between  the  latitude  of  neighbouring  stations.  If 
S  be  the  geodetic  Une  calcuUted  from  the  trianguUtion  with  the 
astronomically  determined  azimuths  ai  and  oi^  then 

**-S5^|i+A^«in««..|, 

in  which  ao«Oi+oi— i8o*,  Ao-ai— oi— i8o*. 

The  length  of  the  arc  of  meridian  between  the  latitudes  ^t 
and  ^  is 

M    ^^pa^    V*i(i-«««in«*)| 
where  aV"*^— ^;  instead  of  using  the  eccentricity  «,  put  the 
ratio  of  the  axes  b:  a*  x— «.  x-f »,  then 

>  Suney  if  India,  **  The  Attraction  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
upon  the  Plumb  Line  in  India  "  (1901),  p.  98. 


M-r*»ifI±2KL=«Qf»i. 


Taioosii+ipyi* 
Thisrisfter  integration,  gives 


where 


-  nn  (£-^)  cos  (^-1-^) 
ina(^-^)oo«2(^+4i) 
»n3(*|-^0  co«3(«i+«i). 


'1 

a*—  Sin 
aa*  sin 


The  part  of  M  which  depends  onn*  is  very  small;  in  fact,  if  we 
calculate  it  for  one  of  the  longest  arcs  measured,  the  Russian  arc, 
it  amounts  to  only  an  inch  and  a  half,  therefore  we  omit  this 
term,  and  put  for  M/b  the  value 

(i  +>i+5«»)  •#-  (3»+3»*)  •<+  {^^)  H. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  observed  latitudes  to  be  affected  with 
errors;  and  that  the  true  latitudes  are  0i+xi,  ^+xt;  and  if 
further  we  suppose  that  ni-^dn  is  the  true  valueof  a— 6:a-i-&, 
and  that  ih  itself  is  merely  a  very  approximate  numerical  value, 
we  get,  on  making  these  substitutions  and  neglecting  the  influence 
of  the  corrections  s  on  the  posUion  of  the  arc  in  latitude,  %.€,  on 

M/*-  (i  +Hi+|ii;)  •#-  (3»i+3»;)  •!+  (ipal)  H 
+  1  ("  +5^)  ••-  (3+6iii)  «;+  (^».)  ••  j  in 
+  ji+«^-3«5jji<M; 

here  de^^xg—xi;  and  as  6  is  only  known  approximately,  put 
^""^(i+ti);  then  we  get,  after  dividing  through  by  the  co- 
efficient of  ia«,  which  is  «*  x-|-i»i— 3111  co8(^— ^)  cos(^-|-0]), 
an  equation  of  the  form  xk"Xi+A+/K+^i  where  for  con- 
venience we  put  V  for  dn. 

Now  in  every  measured  arc  there  are  not  only  the  extreme 
stations  determined  in  latitude,  but  also  a  number  of  inter- 
mediate stations  so  that  if  there  be  «+i  stations  there  will  be 
f  equations 

X!l-»l+/i«+fi»+*i 

•  •  • 

In  combining  a  number  of  different  arcs  of  meridian,  with 
the  view  of  detemoim'ng  the  figure  of  the  earth,  each  arc  will 
sui^ly  a  number  of  equations  in  u  and  v  and  the  corrections  to 
its  obeerved  Utitudes.  Then,  according  to  the  method  of  least 
squares,  those  values  of  u  and  v  are  the  most  probable  which 
render  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  errors  x  a  mim'mum. 
The  corrections  x  which  are  here  appUed  arise  not  from  errors 
of  observation  only.  The  mere  uncertainty  of  a  latitude,  as 
determined  with  modem  instruments,  does  not  exceed  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  second  as  far  as  errors  of  observation  go,  but 
no  accuracy  in  observing  will  remove  the  error  that  may  arise 
from  local  attraction.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  may  amount  to 
some  seconds,  so  that  the  corrections  x  to  the  observed  latitudes 
are  attributable  to  local  attraction.  Archdeacon  Pratt  objected 
to  this  mode  of  applying  least  squares  first  used  by  Bessel;  but 
Bessel  was  right,  and  the  objection  is  groundless.  Bessel  found, 
in  1841,  from  ten  meridian  arcs  with  a  total  amplitude  of  50*«6: 

a -3372077  toises- 6377397  metres. 

«  (eruptiaty)-(a-6)/a-i/299*i5  (prob.  error  *3a). 

The  probable  error  in  the  length  of  the  earth's  quadrant  is 

*  336  n>- 

We  now  give  a  series  of  some  meridian-arcs  measurements, 
which  were  utilized  in  x866  by  A.  R.  Clarke  in  the  Comparisons 
of  the  Standards  of  Lengthy  pp.  280-387;  detaib  of  the  calcula- 
tions are  given  by  the  same  author  in  his  Geodesy  (1880),  pp 
3XX  eiteg. 

The  data  of  the  French  arc  from  Formentera  to  Dunkirk 
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Scattoos. 


Fomcntcn 

Mountjouy 

Baroeloaa 

CarcasBoane 

PSantheoa 

Dunkirk  • 


Afltronomical 

DiiUnce  of 

Latitudes. 

Parallda. 

•      t        * 

Ft. 

38    39    53- «7 

•  • 

41    31    44-9* 

982671  •XH 

41    72    47-90 

988701*92 

43    "    5430 
48    50    47-9« 
51      2      8*41 

165728793 

371082713 

450979084 

The  distance  o£  the  paralleb  of  Dunkirk  and  Greenwich, 
deduced  from  the  extension  of  the  triangulation  of  England 
into  France,  in  i86a,  is  161407-3  ft.,  which  is  3-9  ft.  greater  than 
that  obtained  from  Captain  Eater's  triangulation,  and  3*2  ft. 
less  than  the  distance  calculated  by  Delambre  from  General  Roy's 
triangulation.  The  following  table  shows  the  daU  of  the 
English  arc  with  the  distances  in  standard  feet  from  Formentcni. 

•      '       •  Ft. 


Fornentera 
Greenwich 
Arbury  . 
Clifton  . 
KeUieUw 
StirUttg  . 
Saxavoird 


5« 
5* 


S 


28 

«3 
27 

14 
27 

49 


38-30 
26-59 
29-50 
53-60 
49-12 
37-21 


4671198-^ 
4943837-6 

§940634 
13221-7 
57323-3 
8086820-7 


The  latitude  assigned  in  this  table  to  Sazavord  is  not  the 
directly  observed  latitude,  which  is  60**  49'  i^S^'t  for  there 
are  here  a  duster  of  three  points,  whose  latitudes  are  astronomic- 
ally  detennined;  and  if  we  transfer,  by  means  of  the  geodesTc 
connexion,  the  latitude  of  Gerth  of  Scaw  to  Saxavord,  we  get 
60^  49'  36-59';  and  if  we  similarly  transfer  the  latitude  of  Balta, 
we  get  60^  49'  36-46'.  The  mean  of  these  three  is  that  entered 
in  the  above  Uble. 

For  the  Indian  arc  in  long.  77^  40'  we  have  the  foUovdng 
data  : — 


Punnea    .     . 
PutchapdUam 
Dodagunta 
Namtnabad  . 
Daumergida  . 
Takalkhera  . 
Kaltanpur 
Kaliana   .     . 


8 
10 
12 

'.I 

21 

24 
29 


9 

59 

59 

5 

3 

5 

7 

30 


3113? 
42-276 
52-165 
53562 
15-292 

51-532 
11-262 
48-322 


Ft. 

1029174-9 
1756562-0 

2518376-3 

35917884 

4697329-5 

5794095-7 

7755835-9 


The  data  of  the  Russian  arc  (k)ng.  26**  400  taken  from  Struve's 
work  are  as  below  : — 


Staro  Nekraaovsk 

Vodu-Luy  .  . 
Supninkovxy 

Kremenets  .  . 

BveUn     .  .  . 

Nemesh  .  .  . 

Jacobttadt  .  . 

Dorpat    .  .  . 

HogUnd  ^  .  • 

Kilpt-mald  .  . 

Tornea    .  .  . 

Stuor-otvi  .  . 

Fuglenacs  .  . 


45 

IS 

50 
52 

62 

70 


20 
1 

45 
S 

2 

39 
30 
22 

3I 

49 
40 
40 


2-94 
24-98 

3-04 

49*95 

42-16 

4-16 

4-97 

47-56 

9-84 

5-25 

44-57 
58-^0 
11-23 


.Ft 

m    m 

616529-81 
1246762-17 
1737551*48 
2448745-17 
3400312-63 
4076412-28 
4762421-43 

5386135-39 
6317905-07 
7486789-97 
8530517*90 
9257921*06 


From  the  arc  measured  in  Cape  Colony  by  Sir  Thomas  Madear 
in  k)ng.  x8*  30',  we  have 


North  End    ....  29 

Hccrenlogement  Berg   .  31 

Royal  Observatory  .     .  33 

Zwart  Kop    ....  34 

Cape  Point   ....  34 


56 

13 
21 


17-66 
9-II 

3-20 
6-26 


Ft. 

81 1507-7 
i§26386*8 
1632583*3 
1678375-7 


And,  finally,  for  the  Peruvian  arc,  in  long.  281*  o'. 


Ft. 


Tarqui  ....       34    32-668 

Cotcheaqui    ....       o      3    31*387  1131036*3 

Having  now  stated  the  data  of  the  problem,  we  may  seek  that 
oblate  ellipsoid  (spheroid)  which  best  represents  the  observations. 
Whatever  the  wAl  figure  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  if  we  suppose 
it  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes,  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cess will  bring  out  an  ellipsoid,  which  will  agree  better  with  all 
the  observed  Utitudes  than  any  spheroid  wou]d«  therefore  we 
do  not  pftfM  that  it  is  an  dUpsoid;  to  prove  this,  arcs  of 


longitude  would  be  required.    The  result  for  the  spherajd  may 

be  expressed  thus  : — 

0*20926062  ft."* 6378206*4  metres. 

&« 208551 21  ft." 6356583*8  metres. 

I:a«293*98  :  294*98. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  40  latitude 
corrections,  via.  153-99,  is  greater  in  this  figure  than  in  that  of 
three  axes,  where  it  amounts  to  138-30.  For  this  case,  in  the 
Indian  arc  the  largest  corrections  are  at  Dodagunta,  +  3'S7'i 
and  at  Kalianpur,  -  3-68'.  In  the  Russian  arc  the  largest 
corrections  are  +  3*76',  at  Tomei,  and— 3-31',  at  Staro  Nekra- 
sovsk.  Of  the  whole  40  corrections,  16  are  under  i-o',  10 
between  x*o'  and  a-o',  10  between  a*o'  and  3*0',  and  4  ovff 
3-0'.  The  probable  error  of  an  observed  latitude  is^  1-42'; 
for  the  spheroidal  it  wodld  be  very  slightly  lazger.  This  quantity 
may  be  taken  therefore  as  approximately  the  probable  amount 
of  local  deflection. 

irp  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  in  latitude  ^,  p' 
that  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  D  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
the  meridian,  D'  the  length  of  a  degree  of  lon^tude,  r  the  radius 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  V  the  an^  of  the  vcrticsl 
with  the  radius-vector,  then 

Ft. 
0  «2o89o6o6>6  — 106411-S   cos  2^+  325*8  oca  44 

p*  « 20961607*3  —  35590*9   cos  2^  +  45*2   coa  44 

D  -    364609-87  —    1857-14  cos  2^  +    3*94  coa  44 

D'-    365538-48  cos  4  —      310*17  cos  3^+    0*39  00s  5^ 
Log  r/a -9*9992645  +  *O0O7374  cos  2^  — 0000019CDS44 

V  -700-44'  sin  2^—1*19'  sin  4^ 

A.  R.  Clarke  has  recalculated  the  dements  of  the  dfipsoid 
of  the  earth;  his  values,  derived  in  x88o,  in  which  he  utilised 
the  measurements  of  paralld  arcs  in  India,  are  particularly  in 
practice.    These  values  are  : — 

a-20926202  ft.  ••6378349  metres. 
&-2o8m895  ft. •■6356515  metres. 
0  :  a « 292*465  :  293*465. 

The  cskulation  of  the  dements  of  the  ellipsoid  of  rotatioa  fren 
measurements  of  the  curvature  of  arcs  in  any  givea  aamath  by 
means  of  geographical  longitudes,  latitudes  and  asimuths  is  in- 
dicated in  UM  article  Gbodbsy  ;  reterence  may  be  made  to  Frimcipal 
Tfianpda^ioiL,  Hdmert's  GeodAsUt  and  the  jniblicatiom  of  the 
Kgl.  Preuss.  Geod.  Inst..-— Z^totamdktMMni  (1886),  and  ZMe  ewo^. 
L&nft'^tTadmessunf,  in  52*  Br.  (1893).  For  the  cakulatioa  of  aa 
ellipsoia  with  three  unequal  axes  see  Gtmparisan  cjf  SUmiaris, 
preiace;  and  for  non-cUiptical  meridians,  Primnpal  TrsoivgHialJM. 

P733* 

Grasitotioff-JfeararesMMJlr. 
According  to  Clairault's  theorem  (see  above)  the  dliptidty  t 
of  the  mathematical  surface  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  diffacnce 
\m^fit  where  m  is  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  to  gravity  at  the  equator,  and  fi  Is  derived  from  the 
formula  G»|(i  +/3sinV).  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  constants 
of  this  formula,  and  numerous  expeditions  undertaken  to 
investigate  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  different  latitudes.  If  m 
be  known,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  fi  for  the  evaluatioD 
of  «-,  consequently  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  G  absolutdy. 
for  the  relative  values  of  G  at  two  known  latitudes  suffice. 
Such  relative  measurements  are  easier  and  more  exact  than 
absolute  ones.  In  some  cases  the  ordinary  thread  penduhm, 
«'.«.  a  spherical  bob  suqiended  by  a  wire,  has  been  employed; 
but  more  often  a  rigid  metal  rod,  bearing  a  weight  and  a  kn3e- 
edge  on  which  it  may  oscillate,  has  beoi  adopted.  The  msia 
point  is  the  constancy  of  the  pendulum.  From  the  formula  for 
the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  mathematically  ideal  penduhxm, 
<»3rV//G,  /  being  the  length,  it  follows  that  for  two  points 

G,/G,-/5//?. 

In  1808  J.  B.  Biot  commenced  his  pendulum  observatioos  at 
several  stations  in  western  Europe;  and  in  1817-1825  Captain 
Louis  de  Freydnet  and  L.  I.  Duperrey  prosecuted  similar 
observations  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  Captain  Heniy 
Kater  confined  himsdf  to  British  stations  (18x8-1819);  Captaia 
£.  Sabine,  from  181 9  to  1829,  observed  similarly,  with  Katcr*i 
I  pendulum,  at  seventeen  stations  ranging  from  the  West  IndicK 
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to  Greenland  and  SpStsbeisen;  and  in  i834>iS3x,  Captain 
Henry  Foster  (who  met  his  death  by  drowning  in  Cttitral 
America)  experimented  at  sixteen  stations;  his  observations 
were  completed  by  Francis  Baily  in  London.  Of  other  workers 
in  this  field  mention  may  be  made  of  F.  B.  LQtke  (1826-1829), 
a  Russian  rear-admiral,  and  Captains  J.  B.  Basevi  and  W.  T. 
Heaviside,  who  observed  during  1865  to  1873  at  Kew  and  at 
39  Indian  stations,  particularly  at  Mor6  in  the  Himalayas  at  a 
height  of  4696  metres.  Of  the  earlier  absolute  determinations  we 
may  mention  those  of  Biot,  Kater,  and  Bessel  at  Paris,  London 
and  Kdnigsberg  respectivdy^  llse  measurements  were  par- 
ticularly difficult  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  pendulums 
employed,  these  generally  being  second-pendulums  over  i 
metre  long.  In  about  1880,  Colonel  Robert  von  Sterneck  of 
Austria  introduced  the  half-second  pendulum,,  which  permitted 
far  quicker  and  more  accurate  work.  The  use  of  these  pendulums 
spread  in  all  countries,  and  the  number  <^  gravity  stations 
consequently  increased:  in  x88o  there  were  about  lao,  in  1900 
there  were  about  1600,  of  which  the  greater  number  were  in 
Europe.  Sir  E.  Sabine^  calculated  the  elllptidty  to  be  x/288-5, 
a  value  shown  to  be  too  high  by  Helmert,  who  in  1884,  with  the 
aid  of  1 30  stations,  gave  the  value  x/299*36,'  and  in  1901,  with 
about  X400  stations,  derived  the  value  z/398*3.'  The  reason  for 
the  excessive  estimate  of  Sabine  is  that  he  did  not  take  into 
account  the  systematic  difference  between  the  values  of  G  for 
continents  and  islands;  it  was  found  that  in  consequence  of 
the  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust  (Pratt)  G  is  greater  on  small 


Hy  and  g,  the  value  at  lea-levd.  This  is  toppoaed  to  take 
into  account  the  attraction  of  the  devated  strata  or  plateau; 
but,  from  the  analytical  method,  this  is  not  correct;  it  is  also 
disadvantageous  since,  in  general,  the  land-masses  are  compen- 
sated subteiraneously,  by  reason  .of  the  isostasis  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

In  1849  Stokes  showed  that  the  normal  elevations  N  of  th« 
geoid  towards  the  ellipsoid  are  calculable  from  the  deviations  Af 
of  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  i .«.  the  differences  between  the 
observed  g  and  the  value  calculated  from  the  normal  G  formula. 
The  method  assumes  that  gravity  is  measured  on  the  earth's 
surface  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points,  and  that  it  is  conformably 
reduced.  In  order  to  secure  the  convergence  of  the  expansions 
in  spherical  hannonics,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  all  masses 
outside  a  surface  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  jst.  a  depth  of 
3x  km.  ("RXelliptidty)  to  be  condensed  on  this  surface  (Hel- 
mert, Geod,  ii.  173).  In  addition  to  the  reduction  with  3fH/R, 
there  still  result  small  reductions  with  mountain  chains  and 
coasts,  and  somewhat  larger  ones  for  islands.  Hie  sea-surface 
generally  varies  but  very  little  by  this  condensation.  The 
devation  (N)  of  the  geoid  is  then  equal  to 

N-Rr'FG"*Af^rf^, 


'/• 


where  ^  is  the  spherical  distance  from  the  point  N,  and  Af# 
denotes  the  mean  value  of  Af  for  all  points  in  the  same  distance 
4f  aro^nd;  F  is  a  function  of  ^,  and  has  the  following  values:— 
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islands  of  the  ocean  than  on  continents  by  an  amount  which  may 
approach  to  0*3  cm.  Moreover,  stations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  coasts  shelving  to  deep  seas  have  a  surplus,  but  a  little  smaller. 
Consequently,  Helmert  conducted  his  calculations  of  1901  for 
continents  and  coasts  separatdy,  and  obtained  G  for  the  coasts 
0-036  cm.  greater  than  for  the  continents,  while  the  value  of  fi 
remained  the  same.  The  mean  value,  reduced  to  continents,  is 
G-978'^(i-(-o-oo5303  sinV-o>ooooo7  sin'  24>}em/woc*. 

The  small  term  involving  sin's^  could  not  be  calculated  with 
suiBdcnt  exactness  from  the  obseivations,  and  is  therefore  taken 
from  the  theoretical  views  of  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  and  E.  Wiechert. 
For  the  constant  g^  978*03  cm.  another  correction  has  been 
suggested  (1906)  by  the  absolute  determinations  made  by  F. 
KOhncn  and  Ph.  Furtwingler  at  PotsdaoL* 


has 

la 

Paris  (1906),  iL  I39-38S- 

A  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the  application  of 
measurements  of  gravity  to  the  determination  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth  by  reason  of  the  extrusion  or  standing  out  of  the  land- 
masses  (continents,  &c.)  above  the  sea-levd.  The  potential 
of  gravity  has  a  different  mathematical  expression  outside  the 
masses  than  inside.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by  assuming 
(with  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes)  the  vertical  condensation  of  the  masses 
on  the  sea-levd,  without  its  form  being  considerably  altered 
(scarcely  x  metre  radially).  Further,  the  value  of  gravity  (f) 
measured  at  the  hdght  H  is  corrected  to  sea-levd  by  +3<H/R, 
where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Another  correction,  due 
to  P.  Bouguer,  is  — 4fSH/pR,  where  <  is  the  density  of  the 
strata  of  height  H,  and  p  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 
These  two  corrections  are  represented  in  "  Bouguer's  Rule  ": 
fu'^C«(i'~'H/R+3SH/3pR),  where  fa  is  the  gravity  at  height 

>  Account  of  Experiments  to  Dctorming  the  Fivm  of  the  Earth  hy 
wuamsofa  Pendnlum  tibrating  Seconds  fii  Different  LatUndes  (1825). 

*  Helmert,  Theorien  d.  hdheren  Ceod.  il,  Leipcig,  1884. 

•  Hdiocrt.  Siuber.  d.  kgf.  preuss.  Ak.  d.  Wiss.  su  Berlin  (1901). 
p.  136. 

f^'  Bestimmung  der  absoluten  GrOise  der  Schwerkrsf t  su  Potsdam 
mit  ReycrsiofiapeQdeln  '*  LVeriffentlkhungdes  hi^,  preuss,  Ceod.  JnsL, 
N.F.,  No.  37}.. 


H.  PoincarS  (BuU.  AHr,,  1901,  p.  5)  has  exhibited  N  by  meant 
of  Lamp's  functions;  in  this  case  the  condensation  is  effected 
on  an  eUlpsoidal  surface,  which  approximates  to  the  geoid. 
This  condensation  is,  in  practice,  the  same  as  to  the  geoid 
itself. 

If  we  imagine  the  outer  land-masses  to  be  condensed  on  the 
sea-levd,  and  the  inner  mswses  (which,  together  with  the  outer 
masses,  causes  the  deviation  of  the  geoid  from  the  ellipsoid) 
to  be  compensated  in  the  sea-level  by  a  disturbing  stratum 
(which,  according  to  Gauss,  is  possible),  and  if  these  masses  of 
both  kinds  correspond  at  the  point  N  to  a  stratum  of  thickness 
D  and  density  8,  then,  according  to  Helmert  {Ceod,  ii.  360)  we 
have  ^>proximatdy 

Since  N  slowly  varies  empirically,  it  follows  that  in  restricted 
regions  (of  a  few  xoo.  km.  in  diameter)  Ag  is  a  measure  of  the 
variation  of  D.  By  applying  the  reduction  of  Bouguer  to  g,  D  is 
dimixushed  by  H  and  only  gives  the  thickness  of  the  ideal 
disturbing  mass  which  corresponds  to  the  perturbations  due  to 
subterranean  masses.  Af  has  positive  values  on  coasts,  small 
islands,  and  high  and  medium  mountain  chains,  and  occasionally 
in  plains;  while  in  valleys  and  at  the  foot  of  mountain  ranges 
it  is  negative  (up  to  o*3  cm.).  We  condude  from  this  that  the 
masses  of  smaller  density  existing  under  high  mountain  chains 
lie  not  only  vertically  underneath  but  also  spread  out  sideways. 

The  European  Arc  of  Parailel  t»  53*  Lai, 

Many  measurements  of  degrees  of  longitudes  along  central 
paralleb  in  Europe  were  projected  and  partly  carried  out  as 
eariy  as  the  first  half  of  the  X9th  century;  these,  however, 
only  became  of  importance  after  the  introduction  of  the  dectric 
tdegraph,  through  whicn  calculations  of  astronomical  longitudes 
obtained  a  muA  hi^er  degree  of  accuracy.  Of  the  greatest 
moment  is  the  measurement  near  the  paralld  of  52*  lat.,  which 
extended  from  Valentia  in  Ireland  to  Orsk  in  the  southern  Ural 
mount^iu  over  69*  long,  (about  6750  km.).  F.  G.  W.  Struve, 
who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Russo-Scandinavian 
latitude-degree  measurements,  wu  the  originator  of  this  investi- 
gation.   Having  made  the  requisite  arrangemenu  with  the 
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gcyverome&ts  in  1857,  he  titnsfemd  them  to  his  son  Otto,  who,  in 
i860,  secured  the  co-opeimtion  of  England.  A  new  connexion 
of  England  with  the  continent,  via  the  English  Channel,  was 
accomplished  in  the  next  two  yean;  whereas  the  requisite 
triangttlations  in  Prussia  and  Russia  extended  over  several 
decoinaiies.  The  number  <rf  longitude  stations  originally 
arranged  for  wu  15;  and  the  determinations  of  the  differences 
in  longitude  were  uniformly  commenced  by  the  Russian  observers 
E.  I.  von  Forsch,  J.  L  Zylinski,  B.  Tiele  and  others;  Feai^miain 
(Valentia)  being  reserved  for  English  observers.  With  the 
condtiding  calculation  of  these  (^rations,  newer  determinations 
of  differences  of  longitudes  were  also  applicable,  by  which  the 
number  of  stations  waa  brought  up  to  29.  Since  local  deflections 
of  the  plumb-line  were  suspected  at  Feaghmain,  the  most 
westerly  station,  the  longitude  (with  respect  to  Greenwich)  of 
the  trigonometrkal  station  E^illoiglin  at  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay 
was  shortly  afterwards  determined. 

The  results  (1801-1894)  w  given  in  volumes  xlviL  and  1.  of  the 
memoirs  (Zapuki)  of  toe  mihtary  topographical  division  of  the 
Russian  general  staffi  volume  IL  contains  a  rccoanexion  of  Orslc 
The  oba^vations  made  west  of  .Warsaw  are  detailed  in  the  Du 
europ.  LAugeHgradmessung  in  $'  ^'m  >•  and  iL.  1893,  1896,  pub- 
lished by  the  KgL  IVeuss.  Geod.  Inst. 

The  following  ISgures  are  quoted  from  Hdmert's  report 
"  Die  Gr&ae  der  Erde  "  {SUib,  d,  BtrU  Akad.  d,  Wiss.,  1906, 

p.  535)5— 

Eastirly  DeoitUion  oS  tht  As^enomical  Zenilk' 


Name. 


Longitude. 
—10    ai 


-ri 


Feaghmain 

KiUonrlin -  9  47  +« 

Havetiordwest —  4  58  +1-6 

Greenwich -o  o  -i-i'5 

Rosenda€l-Nieuport                       •  +  a  35  -1*7 

Bonn    .  .+76  —4-4 

GOtdngen -f  9  57  -»*4 

Brocken +10  37  -Ha«3 

Leipzig +ia  23  +2-7 

Rauenberv-Berlin                           .  +13  ^3  +1*7 

Gronenham -i-13  33  -2-9 

Schneekoppe -H5  45  +P-« 

Springberg +16  37  -H)-8 

Brealau-Roaenthal     .                      .  +17  J  -f-3*5 

Trockenberg -Hi8  53  -0-5 

SchAnsee +18  54  -2-9 

Mirov -Hi9  18  -I-2-2 

Wanaw +21  a  -|-i-o 

Grodno -H23  50  -2-8 

Bobruisk +29  14  -f-o-5 

Orel +36^  4  +4-4 

Lipetsk +39  3*  +o«a 

Saratov +46  3  +6*4 

Samara +50  5  -»-o 

Orenburg +55  7  +1-7 

Orsk +58  34  -8-0 

These  deviation^  of  the  plumb-line  correspond  to  an  dlipsoid 
having  an  equatorial  radius  (a)  of  nearly  6,378,000  metres  (prob. 
error  ^  70  metres)  and  an  elUptidty  1/299*15.  The  Utter  was 
taken  for  granted;  it  b  nearly  equal  to  the  result  from  the 
gravity-measurements ;  the  value  for  o  then  gives  Zq*  a  mini- 
mum (nearly).  The  astronomical  valued  of  the  geographical 
longituides  (with  regard  to  Greenwich)  are  assumed,  according  to- 
the  compensation  of  longitude  differences  carried  out  by  van  de 
Sande  Bakhuyzen  {Camp,  rend,  des  stances  de  la  commission 
permanente  de  P Association  Gtod.  Internationale  d  Genhe,  18^3, 
annexe  A  J.).  Recent  determinationa  (Albrecht,  Asir.  Nack., 
3993/4)  have  introduced  only  small  alterations  in  the  deviations, 
a  bdng  slightly  increased. 

Of  considerable. importance  in  the  investigation  of  the  great 
arc  was  the  representation  of  the  linear  lengths  found  in  different 
countries,  in  terms  of  the  same  unit.  The  necessity  for  this  had 
previously  occurred  in  the  computation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth 
from  latitude-degree-measureme^ts.  A.  R.  CUrke  instituted 
an  extensive  series  of  comparisons  at  Southampton  (see  Com- 
parisons  of  Standards  of  Length  of  Bnghnd^  Prance,  Bdpnm, 
Prussia,  Russia,  India  and  AustraUa,  made  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office,  Southampton,  1866,  and  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
JrcmsatMcns  for  1873,  by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  R.  Clarke,  C3.,  R.E., 


on  the  further  tompartsons  of  the  standards  of  Austxia,  Sjpato, 
the 'United  States,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Russia)  and  found 
that  X  toise«6«39453348  ft.,  t  metre  »3*28o86933  ft. 

In  1875  A  number  Of  European  states  concluded  the  metre 
convention,  and  in  1877  an  international  weighta-and-messures 
bureau  was  established  at  BreteuiL  Until  thia  time  the 
metre  waa  determined  by  the  aid-surfaces  of  a  platinum  rod 
{mitre  des  orchises)',  subsequently /i  rods  of  platlnum-tridicai, 
of  cross-section  H,  were  constructed,  having  engraved  Unesat 
both  ends  of  the  bridge,  which  determine  the  distance  of  a  metre. 
There  were  thirty  of  the  rods  whic}i  gave  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  length  of  the  metre;  an4  these  were  distzibuted  among  the 
different  states,  (see  Weights  and  Measuies).  Careful  ocg^ 
parisons  with  several  standard  toises  showed  that  the  metre  vas 
not  exactly  equal  to  443,296  lines  of  the  toise,  but,  in  round  num- 
bers, 1/75000  of  the  length  smaller.  The  metre  aca»ding  to  the 
older  relation  is  called  the  "  legal  metre,"  according  to  the  new 
relation  the  "international  metre."  The  values  are  (see  Emop. 
LUngengradmessung,  L  p.  230) : — 

Legal  metre  "3*28086933  ft,  International  metre  >■  3-3808257  ft. 

The  values  of  o  given  above  are  in  terms  of  the  intematioiul 
metre;  the  eariier  ones  in  legal  metres,  while  the  gravity 
formulae  are  in  international  metres. 

The  International  Geodetic  Association  {IntematiaHale 

Erdmessung). 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Prussian  Ueutenant-gelieial,  Johsnn 
Jacob  Baeyer,  a  conference  of  delegates  of  severaT  European 
states  met  st  Beiiin  in  1862  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  "  Central 
European  decree-measurement."  The  first  general  conference 
took  place  at  Berlin  two  years  later;  shortly  afterwards  other 
countries  joined  the  movement,  which  was  Uien  named  **  The 
European  degree-measurement."  From  1866  tUl  1886  Prussia 
had  borne  the  expense  incident  to  the  central  bureau  at  Berhn; 
but  when  in  1886  the  operations  received  further  cxtcnsioo  and 
the  title  was  altered  to  *'  The  International  Earth-measurement " 
or  "  International  Geodetic  Association,"  the  co-operating  sutes 
made  financial  contributions  to  this  purpose.  The  central  buran 
is  aflUiated  with  the  Prussian  Geodetic  Institute,  which,  since 
1892,  has  been  situated  on  the  Telegraphenberg  near  Potsdam. 
After  Baeyer's  death  Prof.  Friedrich  Robot  Hcimcrt  wu 
appointed  director.  The  funds  are  devoted  to  the  a^lvaBcancnt 
of  such  scientific  works  as  concern  all  countries  and  deal  with 
geodetic  problems  of  a  general  or  universal  nature.  During  the 
period  1897-1906  the  following  twenty-one  countries  bdooged  m 
the  association  >— Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico^ 
Norway,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  Scrvia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  of  America.  At  the  present 
time  general  conferences  take  place  every  three  years.^ 

Baeyer  projected  the  investigation  of  the  curvature  of  tltt 
meridians  and  the  parallels  of  the  mathematical  .surface  of  the 
earth  stretching  from  Christiania  to  Palermo  for  sa  degrees  of 
longitude;  he  sought  to  co-ordinate  and  complete  the  network 
of  triangles  in  the  countries  through  which  these  meridians 
passed,  and  to  represent  his  results  by  a  commcm  unit  of  kngtb. 
This  proposition  has  been  carried  but,  and  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  network  has, 
with  trifling  gaps,. been  carried  over  the  whole  d  western  and 
central  Europe,  and,  by  some  chains  of  triangles,  over  European 
Russia.  Through  the  co-operation  of  France,  the  network  has 
been  extended  into  north  Africa -as  far  as  the  geograi^ical 
latitude  of  32*;  in  Greece  a  network,  united  with  those  of  Italy 
and  Bosnia,  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Austrian  colond,  Hciniich 
Hartl;  Servia  has  projected  similar  triangulations;  Rumania 
has  begun  to  make  the  triangle  measurements,  and  three  base 

^Die  K9nitL  Observatorien  fir  Astrophysik,  Meteorokpe  ni 
Geoddsie  bei  Potsdam  (Beriin,  1890):  Verhandlmgen  der  I.  ABte- 
meinen  Conferene  der  BeveUmichtigfeu  tur  mittdeurop.  Gndmessmmi, 
October.  1864,  in  Bcriin  (Berlin,  1865):  A.  Harech.  Verhamdlmn»* 
der  VIII.  AUg.  Comf.  der  InUmahonalen  fydmesstmg,  October.  i«s^ 
in  BerUn  (Berlin.  1887);  and  Verkandlmtien  der  XI.  AUg.  Co^* 
d.  /.  E.,  October.  1895.  m  Beriin  (1896). 
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fines  have  been  measured  by  French  officers  with  Brunner's 
apparatus.  At  present,  in  Rumania,  there  is  being  worked  a 
connexion  between  the  arc  of  parallel  in  lat.  47^48**  in  Russia 
(stretching  from  Astrakan  to  Kkhinev)  with  Austria-Hungary. 
In  the  latter  country  and  in  southBavaria  the  connecting  triangles 
for  this  parallel  have  been  recently  revised,  as  well  as  the  French 
chain  on  the  Paris  parallel,  which  has  been  connected  with  the 
German  net  by  the  co-operation  of  German  and  French  geodesists. 
This  will  give  a  long  arc  of  parallel,  really  projected  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century.  The  calculation  of  the  Russian  section 
gives,  with  an  assumed  elliptidty  of  x/a99'xs,  the  value  a  * 
6377350  metres;  this  is  rather  imcertain,  since  the  arc  embraces 
only  19*  in  longitude. 

We  may  here  recall  that  in  France  geodetic  studies  have 
recovered  their  former  expansion  under  the  vigorous  impulse 
of  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Francois  Perrier.  When  occupied 
with  the  triangulation  of  Algeria,  Colonel  Perrier  had  conceived 
the  possibility  of  the  geodetic  junction  of  Algeria  to  Spain,  over 
the  Mediterranean ;  therefore  the  French  meridian  line,  which  was 
already  connected  with  England,  and  was  thus  produced  to  the 
60th  parallel,  could  further  be  linked  to  the  Spanish  triangulation, 
cross  thence  into  Algeria  and  extend  to  the  Sahara,  so  as  to  form 
an  arc  of  about  30*  in  length.  But  it  then  became  urgent  to 
proceed  to  a  new  measurement  of  the  French  arc,  between 
Dunkirk  and  Perpignan.  In  1869  Perrier  was  authorized  to 
undertake  that  revision.  He  devoted  himself  to  that  work  till 
the  end  of  his  career,  closed  by  premature  death  in  February 
1888,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  D€plU  de  la  gtterre  had  just 
been  transformed  into  the  Geographical  Service  of  the  Army, 
of  which  General  F.  Perrier  was  the  first  director.  His  work 
was  a>ntinued  by  his  assistant.  Colonel  (afterwards  General) 
J.  A.  L.  Bassot.  The  operations  concerning  the  revision  of  the 
French  arc  were  completed  only  in  1 896.  Meanwhile  the  French 
geodesists  had  accomplished  the  junction  of  Algeria  to  Spain, 
with  the  help  of  the  geodesists  of  the  Madrid  Institute  under 
General  Carlos  Ibafiez  (1879),  and  measured  the  meridian  line 
between  Algiers  and  El  Aghuat  (1881).  They  have  since  been 
busy  in  prolonging  the  meridians  of  £1  Aghuat  and  BiSkra,  so 
as  to  converge  towards  Wargla,  through  GhardaXa  and  Tuggurt. 
The  fundamental  co-ordinates  of  the  Pantheon  have  also  been 
obtained  anew,  by  connecting  the  Panthfon  and  the  Paris 
Observatory  with  the  five  stations  of  Bry-sur-Mame,  Morlu, 
Mont  Val^rien,  Chatillon  and  Montsouris,  where  the  observations 
of  latitude  and  azimuth  have  been  effected.' 

According  to  the  calculations  made  at  the  central  bureau  of 
the  international  association  on  the  great  meridian  arc  extending 
from  the  Shetland  Islands,  through  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain  to  £1  Aghuat  in  Algeria,  4-6377935  metres,  the  elliptidty 
being  assumed  as  i  /299'  x  5.  The  foUovring  table  gives  the  differ- 
ence: astronomical-geodetic  latitude.  The  net  does  not  follow 
the  meridian  exactly,  but  deviates  both  to  the  west  and  to  the 
east;  actually,  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  nearer  the  mean 
than  that  of  Paris  (Helmert,  Gr9u€  d.  Erdt), 

West  Europe-Africa  UtridianrorcS 
Name.  Latitude.  A.-G. 


49*6  — A-o 

45-0  — 6-1 

33- «  +0-3 

4t-i  +7*3 

a7«8  —  2*3 

14-9  -3-7 

57-4  +3S 

46*1  — o«9 

34-3  +»•« 

a7'5  +1-3 


^Ibafles  and  Perrier.  JoncHan  tied,  tl  astr.  dt  FAltjtrU  emc 
FEspapu  (Paris.  1886);  Mimorial  dm  dip6t  tjMral  da  la  punt, 
t,  joi.:  NomelU  mtridunne  de  France  (niris.  1885,  xooa.  1904); 
Com^ee  rendus  des  siamees  de  la  ti^ifT  amfirence  ^mbreh  de  rAstoe. 
Ciea.  Inlemat.,  t^  at  Stuttgart,  1900  at  I^ris.  1903  at  Copenhagen, 
1906  at  Budapest  (Bcriin.  1899,  190X,  1904,  1908);  A.  Fencro, 
RappeH  tur  let  iriangidaliaas,  pris.  diarr  cotff.  iht.  1S98, 
.    *SL  Schumann,  C.  r.  de  Btiaapest,  p.  344. 


West  Europe-Africa  Meridiam-arc  ieaatd,). 


60 

Balu 60 

Ben  Hutig 58 

Cowhythe 57 

Gfeat  Stiriing 57 

KcUieUw 56 

CaltonHiU 55 

Durham 54 

Burietgh  Moor 54 

Qif  ton  Beacon S3 


Name. 

Arfoury  Hill  . 
Greenwidi 
Nieuport 
Rotendati 
Lihons  . 
Pantbfon      ^ 
Chevry 
Saligny  le  Vif 
Arpneuille 
Puy  de  DOme 
Rodex 

Carcaasonne. 
Rivetaltcs 
Montolar 
lAnda,    . 
lavalon . 


Latitude. 


A.-G. 


Fonnentcra 


ChindiUia 
Molade 
Tetlca    . 
Roldan  . 
Coniuros 
Mt.Sabiha  . 
Nemours 
Bouar6ah 
Algien  (Voirol) 
GueltteStd. 
El  Aghuat    . 


.    51  a8-6 

-3-0 

-s-5 

.     51     7-8 

-04 

.    51     a-7 

— 0-9 

•    49  49-9 
48  50*8 

+0-5 

— O'O 

48    0-5 

-Ha-a 

■    47     a7 

+3-0 
+63 
+7-0 

46  13-7 
45  465 

44  21-4 

+1-7 

43  13*3 

+0-7 

.    42  45-2 
.    41  385 

+Ji 

.    41  370 

-o«a 

40  13-8 

— o-a 

:    40    5*0 

-4-5 

.    38  55a 

+a«a 

.    38  39-9 

— 1*2 

• 

!     36  56-6 

±u 

■    36  44-4 
.    35  39-6 

— 13*6 

+6-5 

.-    30  48-0 

+7-4 
+a-9 

.     36  451 

-9-1 

35     7-8 

— i-o 

33  480 

-a-8 
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While  the  ladius  of  curvature  of  this  arc  is  obviously  not  uni- 
form (being,  in  the  mean,  about  600  metres  greater  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  part),  the  Russo-Scandinavian  meridian  arc 
(from  45*  to  70*),  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  uniformly  curved, 
and  gives,  with  an  elliptidty  of  1/399' 15,  a  «  6378455  metres; 
this  arc  gives  the  plausible  value  1/398 '6  for  the  elliptidty.  But 
in  the  case  of  this  arc  the  orographical  circumstances  are  more 
favourable. 

The  west-European  and  the  Russo-Scandinavian  meridians 
indicate  another  anonudy  of  the  geoid.  They  were  connected 
at  the  Central  Bureau  by  means  of  east-to-west  triangle  chains 
(prindpally  by  the  arc  of  parallel  mesaurements  in  lat.  53^); 
it  was  shown  that,  if  one  proceeds  from  the  west-European 
meridian  arcs,  the  differencea  between  the  astronomical  and 
geodetic  latitudes  of  the  Russo-Scandinavian  arc  become  some 
4'  greater.' 

'Die  central  European  meridian,  which  passef  through  (jermany 
and  the  countries  adjacent  on  the  north  and  south,  is  under 
review  at  Potsdam  (see  the  publications  of  the  KgL  Preuss.  Geod. 
Inst.,  Letabweichunienf  Nos.  1-3).  Particular  notice  must  be 
made  of  the  Vienna  meridian,  now  carried  southwards  to  Malta. 
The  Italian  triangulation  is  now  complete,  and  has  been  joined 
with  the  neighbouring  countries  on  the  north,  and  with  Tunis 
on  the  south. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  published 
an  account  of  the  transcontinental  triangtilation  and  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  parallel  of  39^  which  extends  from  Cape  lufay 
(New  Jersey),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  Point  Arena  (California), 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  embraces  48^  46'  of  longitude,  with 
a  linear  development  of  about  4335  km.  (3635  miles).  The 
triangtilation  depends  upon  ten  base-lines,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  86  km.  the  bngest  exceeding  17  km.  in  length,  which 
have  been  measured  with  the  utmost  care.  In  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  many  of  its  sides  exceed  100  miles  in  length, 
and  thiere  is  one  side  reaching  to  a  length  of  394  km.,  or  183 
miles;  the  altitude  of  many  of  the  stations  is  also  considerable, 
reaching  to  4300  metres,  or  i4iioJB  ft.,  in  the  case  of  Pike's  Peak, 
and  to  14^31  ft.  at  Elbert  Peak,  Colo.  All  geometrical  condi- 
tions subsisting  in  the  triangulation  are  satisfied  by  adjustment, 
inclusive  of  the  required  accord  of  the  base-lines,  so  that  the 
same  length  for  any  given  line  is  found,  no  matter  from  what 
line  one  may  start.' 

Over  or  near  the  arc  were  distributed  109  latitude  stations, 
occupied  with  aenith  telescopes;  73  azimuth  stations;  and 
39  telegraphically  determined  longitudes.  It  has  thus  been 
posuble  to  study  in  a  very  complete  manner  the  deviations 
of  the  vertical,  which  in  the  mountainous  regions  sometimes 
amount  to  35  seconds,  and  even  to  39  seconds. 

With  the  elliptidty  1/299- 15,  a*  6377897  ^  65  metres  (prob. 
error) ;  in  this  calculation,  however,  some  exceedingly  perturbed 
stations  are  excluded;  for  the  employed  stations  the  mean 
perturbation  in  longitude  is  ^4-9'  (zenith-deflection  east-to- 
west  A  3-8'). 

The  computations  rehitive  to  another  arc,  the  "eastern 
oblique  arc  of  the-  United  States,"  are  also  finished.*  It  extends 
from  Calais  (Maine)  in  the  north-east,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  terminates  at  New  Orleans  (Louisiana),  in  the  south.  Its 
length  is  3612  km.  (1633  miles),  the  difference  of  latitude  15*  i', 
and  of  longitude  33°  47'.  In  the  main,  the  triangulation  follows 
the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  bifurcating  once,  so  as 
to  leave  an  oval  space  between  the  two  branches.  It  includes 
among  its  stations  Ikdount  Washington  (1930  metres)  and  Mount 
Mitchell  (2038  metres).  It  depends  upon  six  base-lines,  and  the 
adjustment  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  arc  of  the 

*  O.  and  A.  BOrach,  "  Verbindunjr  d.  russ.-skandinav.  mit  der 
fraiu.«cngl.  Breitengradroessung "  n^erkandiuHgat  der  9.  AUgem, 
Conf.  d.  7.  E.  in  Paris,  1889,  Ann.  ;u.)'. 

•U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  H.  S.  Pritcbett,  superin- 
tendent. The  Transcontinental  Triangulation  and  the  American  Arc 
tftke  Parallel,  by  C.  A.  Schott  (U'ashington.  1900). 

•U.S.  Coatt  and  Geodetic  Survey;  O.  H.  Tittmann.  supcnn- 
tendent.     The  Eastern  OUiqtie  Arc  of  Ike  United  States,  by  C.  A. 


parallel.    The  astronomical  data  have  been  afforded  by  fi 

latitude  stations,  17  longitude  stations,  and  56  aiimuth  stsfinns, 

distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  arc.    The  rcsultii^ 

dimensions  of  an  oiailating  spheroid  were  found  to  be 

a  "6378137  metres  *90  (prob.  error). 
e(eUipticityJ"*i/304>5Ai<9  (prob.  error). 

With  the  elliptidtyx/399*i5, 0-6378041  metres^So  (probicr.). 

During  the  years  1903-1906  the  United  States  Coast  wad 
Geodetic  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  O.  H.  Tittmann  and  the 
special  management  of  John  F.  Hayford,  executed  a  cakolaticn 
of  the  best  ellipsoid  of  rotation  for  the  United  States.  There  were 
507  astronomical  determinations  employed,  all  the  atations  being 
connected  through  the  net-work  of  triangles.  The  observed 
latitudes,  longitude  and  aximuths  were  improved  by  the  attnc- 
tions  of  the  earth's  crust  on  the  hypothesis  of  iswtfaw  for  three 
depths  of  the  surface  of  1x4,  i3z  and  163  km.,  where  the  tsostasu 
is  complete.  The  land-masses,  within  the  dfcitanoc  of  4126  km^ 
were  Uken  into  consideration.  In  the  derivation  of  an  ellipsoid 
of  rotation,  the  first  case  proved  itself  the  most  favourable, 
and  there  resulted: — 

o«6378a83metrei  A74(prob.er.),einptidty  « 1/397*8  ^0-9  (pfbb.cr.). 

The  most  favourable  value  for  the  depth  of  the  isostatic  surface 
is  approximately  1 14  km. 

The  measurement  of  a  great  meridian  arc,  in  long.  98*  W^ 
has  been  commenced;  it  has  a  range  of  latitude  of  33*,  and  viS 
extend  over  50^  when  produced  southwards  and  northwards  by 
Mexico  and  Canada.  It  may  afterwards  be  connected  with  the 
arc  of  (^to.  A  new  measurement  of  the  meridian  arc  of  (^liio 
was  executed  in  the  years  1901-1906  bythe  Servic€  giograpki^ 
of  France  under  the  direction  of  the  Acad^mie  <tes  Sdenccs. 
the  ground  having  been  previously  reconnoitred  in  1899.  Tbe 
new  arc  has  an  amplitude  in  latitude  of  5*  53'  33'i  and  stretdes 
from  Tulcan  (hit.  0°  48'  35")  on  the  borders  of  Columtua  and 
Ecuador,  through  Columbia  to  Payta  (lat.  -  5*  5*  S*)  in  Ftta. 
The  end-points,  at  which  the  chain  of  triangles  hasasUgitt 
north-easterly  trend,  show  a  longitude  difference  of  3*.  Of  tbe 
74  triangle  points,  64  were  bititude  stations;  6  aximuths  and 
8  tongitude-differenccs  were  measured,  three  base-lines  vat 
laid  down,  and  gravity  was  determined  from  six  potnta,  in  order 
to  maintain  indications  over  the  general  deformation  of  tbe 
geoid  in  that  region.  Computations  of  the  attraction  of  tbe 
mountains  on  the  plumb-line  are  abo  bdng  considered.  Tbe 
work  has  been  much  delayed  by  the  hardships  and  diflScoliic 
encountered.  It  was  conducted  by  Lieut. -Colond  Robert 
Bourgeois,  assisted  by  eleven  officen  and  twenty-four  soldten 
of  the  geodetic  branch  of  the  Serviu  giograpkigme.  Of  these 
officers  mention  may  be  made  of  Commandant  £.  Maoraio. 
who  retired  in  1904  after  suffering  great  hardships;  Commandaoi 
L.  Massenet,  who  died  in  1905;  and  Captains  I.  Lacombe, 
A.  Lallemand,  and  Lieut.  Georges  Perrier  (son  of  GenenJ 
Perrier) .  It  is  conceivable  that  the  chain  of  triaxigles  in  losgitode 
98*  in  North  America  may  be  united  with  that  of  Ecuador  and 
Peru:  a  continuous  chain  over  the  whole  of  America  is  ccrtaisly 
but  a  question  of  time.  During  the  years  X899-X903  tbe 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  meridian  was  made  in  the  cxtrote 
north,  in  Spitxbergen,  between  the  latitudes  76*  38'  and  80*  p'. 
according  to  the  project  of  P.  G.  Ros6tt.  The  sontfaem  part 
was  determined  by  the  Russians— O.  Bicklund,  Captain  D.  D. 
Sergieffsky,  F.  N.  Tschernychev,  A.  Hansky  and  othcis— dttriog 
1899-X901,  with  the  aid^^f  i  base-line,  15  trigonometriaJ.  n 
latitude  and  5  gravity  stations.  The  northCTn  part,  wfaicb 
has  one  side  in  common  with  the  southern  part,  has  beco 
determined  by  Swedes  (Professors  Ros^n,  father  and  son,  E- 
Jiiderin,  T.  Rubin  and  others),  who  utilized  1  base-line,  9 azimuth 
measurements,  18  trigonometrical,  17  latitude  and  5  gnvity 
stations.  The  party  worked  under  excessive  difficulties,  vbicb 
were  accentuated  by  the  arctic  climate.  Consequently,  m  tbe 
first  year,  little  headway  was  made.* 

*  Missions  scientifignes  pour  la  mesnre  d'un  arc  4e  wtiridien  a 
Spitxberg  entrefnises  en  tSQQ-lQoa  sous  les  auspices  des  fouvtnummts 
russe  et  suidois.  Mission  russe  (St  P^tersbouig.  1904);  Jfu^~ 
smUoise  (Stockholm,  1904). 
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Sr'David  Gill,  when  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Cape 
Town,  instituted  the  magnificent  project  of  working  a  latitude- 
degree  n^easurement  along  the  meridian  of  30"  long.  This 
meridian  passes  through  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  by  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, and  from  thence  to  Cairo;  connexion  with  the  Rusao- 
Scandinavian  meridian  arc'  of  the  same  longitude  should  be 
made  through  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 
With  the  completion  of  this  project  a  continuous  arc  of  105" 
in  latitude  will  have  been  measured.^ 

Extensive  triangle  chains,  suitable  for  latitude-degree  measure- 
ments, have  also  been  effected  in  Japan  and  Australia. 

Besides,  the  systematization  of  gravity  measurements  is  of 
importance,  and  for  this  purpose  the  association  has  instituted 
many  reforms.  It  has  ensured  that  the  relative  measurements 
made  at  the  stations  in  different  countries  should  be  reduced 
conformably  with  the  absolute  determinations  made  at  Potsdam; 
the  result  was  that,  in  1906,  the  intensities  of  gravitation  at 
some  2000  stations  had  been  co-ordinated.  The  intensity  of 
gravity  on  the  sea  has  been  determined  by  the  comparison  of 
barometric  and  hypsometric  observations  (Mohn's  method). 
The  association,  at  the  proposal  of  Helmert,  provided  the 
necessary  funds  for  two  expeditions: — English  Channel — Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  the  Red  Sea — ^Australia — ^San  Frandsco — ^Japan. 
Dr  O.  Hecker  of  the  central  bxueau  was  in  charge;  he  successfully 
overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and  established  the  ten- 
ability  of  the  isostatic  hypothesis,  which  necessitates  that  the 
intensity  of  gravity  on  the  deep  seas  has,  in  general,  the  same 
value  as  on  the  continents  (without  regard  to  the  proximity  of 
coasts).* 

As  the  restdt  of  the  more  recent  determinations,  the  elliptidty, 
compression  or  flattening  of  the  ellipsoid  of  the  earth  may 
be  assumed  to  be  very  nearly  1/298*3;  a  value  determined  in 
1901  by  Helmert  from  the  measurements  of  gravity.  The  semi- 
major  axis-,  a,  of  the  meridian  ellipse  may  exceed  6,378,000  inter, 
metres  by  about  200  metres.  The  central  bureau  have  adopted, 
for  practical  reasons,  the  value  if 2^(^15,  after  Bessel,  for  which 
tables  exist;  and  also  the  value  a "■63 7 7397*  155(1  +  ok)ooi). 

The  methods  of  theoretical  astronomy  aJso  permit  the  evalua- 
tion of  these  constants.  The  semi-axis  a  is  calculable  from  the 
parallax  of  the  moon  and  the  acceleration  of  gravity  on  the 
earth;  but  the  results  are  somewhat  uncertain:  the  ellipticity 
deduced  from  lunar  perturbations  is  1/297 •8±2  (Helmert, 
Ceodltsie,  u.  pp.  460-473);- William  Harkness  {The  Solar 
Parallax  and  its  rdated  Constants ,  1891)  from  all  possible  data 
derived  the  values:  elliptidty  ->  1/300*213,  a  ->  63779721125 
metres.  Harkness  also  considered  in  this  investigation  the  rela- 
tion of  the  elliptidty  to  precession  and  nutation;  newer  investi- 
gations of  the  latter  lead  to  the  limiting  values  x/296,  x/298 
(Wiechert).  It  was  dearly  noticed  in  this  method  of  determina- 
tion that  the  influence  of  the  assumption  as  to  the  density  of  the 
strata  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  but  very  slight  (Radau, 
Bull.  astr.  u.  (1885)  157).  The  deviations  of  the  geoid  from  the 
flattened  ellipsoid  of  rotation  with  regard  to  the  heights  (the 
directions  of  normals  being  nearly  the  same)  will  scarcdy 
exceed  H^ioo  metres  (Helmert).* 

The  basb  of  the  degree-  and  gravity-measurements  is  actually 
formed  by  a  stationary  sea-surface,  which  is  assumed  to  be  leveU 
However,  by  the  iiifluence  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  the  mean 
surface  of  the  sea  near  the  coasts  (which  one  assumes  as  the 
fundamental  sea-surface)  can  deviate  somewhat  from  a  level 
surface.  According  to  the  more  recent  levelling  it  varies  at  the 
most  by  only  some  decimeters.* 

*  Sir  David  Gill.  lUporl  on  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa, 
tSjj-'iSpa  (Cape  Town,  1896),  vcrf.  ii.  1901,  vol.  lii.  1905. 

*  O.  Hecker,  Bestimmuni  der  Sckwerkrajt  a,  d.  Allantiuhen 
Oaean  (VerOffentl.  d.  KgL  Preuss.  Geod.  Inst.  No.  Ii),  Berlin, 
1903. 

*  F.  R.  Helmert,  **  Neuere  Fortschritte  in  der  Erkenntnis  der 
math.  Erdgestalt  "  (Verkandl.  des  VII.  InUmationakn  Ceograpken- 
Koniresses,  Berlin,  iSqq),  London,  1901. 

*  C.  Lalleaiand,  "  Rapport  sur  lea  travaux  du  service  du  nivelle- 
ment  gte^ral  de  la  France,  de  1900  k  1903  "  (Comp.  rend,  data  14* 
tonf,  ^.  da  r Assoc,  Ciod.  Intern.,  iqoj,  p.  178). 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  masses  of  the  earth  are  continually 
undergoing  small  changes;  the  earth's  crust  and  sea-suriace 
redpiocally  oscillate,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  vibrates  relativdy 
to  the  body  of  the  earth.  The  investigation  of  these  problems 
falls  in  the  prograomie  of  the  Association.  By  continued  observa- 
tions of  the  water-levd  on  sea-coasts,  results  have  already  been 
obtained  as  to  the  relative  motions  of  the  land  and  sea  (d. 
Geology);  more  exact  levelling  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
provide  observations  on  countries  remote  from  the  sea-coast. 
Since  1900  an  international  service  has  been  organized  between 
some  astronomical  stations  distributed  over  the  north  parallel 
of  39**  8'>  At  which  geographical  latitudes  are  observed  whenever 
possible.  The  association  contributes  to  all  these  stations, 
supporting  four  entirely:  two  in  America,  one  in  Italy,  and  one 
in  Japan;  the  others  partially  (Tschardjui  in  Russia,  and 
Cincinnati  observatory).  Some  observatories,  especially  Pulkowa, 
Ldden  and  Tokyo,  take  part  voluntarily.  Since  1906  another 
station  for  South  America  and  one  for  Australia  in  latitude 
-31**  55'  have  been  added.  According  to  the  existing  data, 
geographical  latitudes  exhibit  variations  amounting  to  10-25', 
which,  for  the  greater  part,  proceed  from  a  twdve-  and  a  fourteen- 
month  period.*  (A.  R.  C;  F.  R.  H.) 

EARTH  CURRENTS.  After  the  invention  of  telegraphy  it 
was  soon  found  that  tdegraph  lines  in  which  the  drcuit  is  com- 
pleted by  the  earth  are  traversed  by  natural  dectric  currents 
which  occasionally  interfere  seriously  with  their  use,  and  which 
are  known  as  "  earth  currents." 

X.  Amongst  the  pioneers  in  investigating  the  subject  were 
several  English  tel^raphists,  e.g.  W.  H.  Bariow  (1)  and  C.  V. 
Walker  (2),  who  were  in  charge  respectively  of  the  Midland  and 
South-Eastem  telegraph  systems.  Barlow  noticed  the  existence 
of  a  more  or  less  regular  diurnal  variation,  and  the  result— 
confirmed  by  all  subsequent  investigators — that  earth  cxirrents 
proper  occur  in  a  line  only  when  both  ends  are  earthed.  Walker, 
as  the  result  of  general  instructions  issued  to  tdegn^h  derks, 
collected  numerous  statistics  as  to  the  phenomena  during  times 
of  large  earth  currents.  His  results  and  those  given  by  Iffarlow 
both  indicate  that  the  lines  to  suffer  most  from  earth  currents 
in  England  have  the  general  direction  N.E.  to  S.W.  As  Walker 
points  out,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  terminal  plates  relative  to 
one  another  that  is  the  essential  thing.  At  the  same  time  he 
noticed  that  whilst  at  any  given  instant  the  currents  in  parallel 
lines  have  with  rare  exceptions  the  same  direction,  some  lines 
show  normally  stronger  currents  than  others,  and  he  suggested 
that  differences  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  intervening 
ground  might  be  of  importance.  This  is  a  point  which  seems 
still  somewhat  obscure. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  owes  much  to  practical 

men,  but  even  in  the  early  days  of  telegraphy  the  fact  that 

telegraph  systems  are  commerdal  undertakings,  and  cannot  allow 

■T.  Albracbt,  Resultate  des  intemaJt.  Breittndienstes,  i.  and  ii. 
(Berlin,  1903  and  IJ)06);  F.  Klein  and  A.  Sommcrfeld,  Vher  die 
Tkeorie  des  Rreisds,  lit.  p.  6;r2 ;  R.  Spitaler,  "  Die  periodiachen  Luft- 
masaenverschicbungen  und  ihr  EinBuss  auf  die  Lagenandening  der 
Erdaxe  "  {Pelermanns  Miileilungen,  ErtdnMuntskeft,  1 17) ;  S.  New- 
comb,  "  Statement  of  the  Theoretical  Laws  of  thie  Polar  Motion  '* 
CAstronomtcal  Journal,  1898,  xiz.  158):  F.  R.  Hehnert,  '*  Zur 
Erkl&ning  der  beobachteten  Breitenflnderunsen  "  (AUr.  Nackr.  No. 
3014) :  J.  WeedeTf  "  The  i^-monthly  perioa  of  the  motion  of  the 
Pole  from  determinations  01  the  azimuth  of  the  meridian  marks  of 
the  Ldden  observatory  "  (Kon.  Ah.  van  Welensckappen  to  Amster- 
dam,  1900) ;  A.  Sokdof, "  I>6termination  du  mouvement  du  p61e  terr. 
au  moven  des  mires  m^ridienncs  de  Poulkovo  "  (MU.  matM.  et  astr. 
vii.,  1894):  J.  Bonsdorff,  *'  Beobachtungen  von  <  Cassiopejae  mit 
dem  grosaen  Zenitteleskop  *'  (Miiteilungen  der  Niholai-Hauptstem- 
warte  su  Pulkowo,  1907) ;  J.  Larmor  and  E.  H.  Hills,  "  The  irregular 
movement  of  the  Earth's  axis  of  rotation:  a  contributwn  towards 
the  analysis  of  its  causes  "  (Monthly  Notices  IiA.S.,  1906,  Uvii.  22): 
A.  S.  Cristie.  "  The  Utitude  variation  Tide  "  (PhiL  Soc.  ofJWosh., 

J 89$,  BuB.  xiii.  ro3);  H.  G.  van  de  Sande  Bakhuysen.  "  Uber  die 
indening  der  Polh«he  "  iAsSr.  Naehr.  No.  3261):  A.  V.  Bicklund, 
"Zur  Frage  nach  der  Bewegune  des  Erdpoles "  (Astr.  Nachr. 
Na  3787):  R  Schumann,  ^' Uber  die  PolhOhenschwankung " 
(Astr.  Nackr.  No.  ^873);  *' Numerische  Untersuchung  "  (Brtdn- 
sungshefte  au  den  Astr.  Naehr.  No.  11);  Weitere  Uniersuchungen 
(No.  4142);  BnlL  astr.,  1900,  June,  report  of  different  theoretical 
memoirs.  .^ 
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the  public  to  wait  the  convenience  of  sdence,  was  a  serious 
obstacle  to  their  employment  for  research.  Thus  Walker 
feelin^y  says,  when  regretting  his  paudty  of  data  during  a 
notable  earth  current  disturbance : "  Our  derks  were  at  their 
wits' end  to  dear  off  the  telegrams.  .  .  .  At  a  time  when  observa- 
tions would  have  been  very  highly  acceptable  they  were  too  much 
occupied  with  their  ordinary  duties."  Some  valuable  observa- 
tions have,  however,  been  made  on  long  tdegraph  lines  where 
spedal  facilities  have  been  given. 

Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  observations  on  French 
lines  in  1883  described  by  E.  E.  Blavier  (8),  and  those  on  two 
Gennan  lines  Berlin-Thorn  and  Beriin-Dresden  during  1884  to 
x888  discussed  by  B.  Wdnstein  (4). 

a.  Of  the  experimental  lines  spedaHy  constructed  perhaps 
the  best  known  are  the  Greenwich  lines  instituted  by  Sir  G.  B. 
Airy  (6),  the  lines  at  Pawlowsk  due  to  H.  Wild  (6),  and  those  at 
Pare  Saint  Maur,  near  Paris  (7). 

Experimental  Lines. — At  Greenwich  observations  were  com- 
menced in  1865,  but  there  have  been  serious  disturbances  due 
to  artifidal  currents  from  dectric  railways  for  many  years. 
There  are  two  lines,  one  to  Dartford  distant  about  10  m.,  in  a 
direction  somewhat  south  of  east,  the  other  to  Croydon  distant 
about  8  m.,  in  a  direction  west  of  south. 

Information  from  a  single  line  is  incomfdete,  and  unless  this 
is  dearly  understood  erroneous  ideas  may  be  derived.  The  times 
at  which  the  current  is  largest  and  least,  or  when  it  vanishes,  in 
an  east-west  line,  tdl  nothing  directly  as  to  the  amplitude  at  the 
time  of  the  resultant  current  The  lines  laid  down  at  Pawlowsk 
in  1883  lay  nearly  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  geographical 
meridian,  a  distinct  desideratum,  but  were  only  about  x  km. 
long.  The  installation  at  Pare  Saint  Maur,  discussed  by  T. 
Moureaux,  calls  for  fuller  description.  There  are  three  lines, 
one  having  terminal  earth  plates  14*8  km.  apart  in  the  geo^ 
graphical  meridian,  a  second  having  its  earth  plates  due  east  and 
west  of  one  another,  also  14  8  km.  apart,  and  the  third  forming 
a  dosed  circuit  wholly  insulated  from  the  ground.  In  each  of 
the  three  lines  is  a  Deprez  d'Arsonval  galvanometer.  Light 
reflected  from  the  galvanometer  mirrors  falls  on  photographic 
paper  wound  round  a  dnun  turned  by  dockwork,  and  a  con- 
tinuous record  is  thus  obtained. 

3.  Each  galvanometer  has  a  resistance  of  about  300  ohms, 
but  is  shunted  by  a  resistance  of  only  2  ohms.  The  total  effective 
resisUnces  in  the  N.-S.  and  E.-W.  lines  are  325  and  348  ohms 
respectivdy.  If  «  is  the  current  recorded,  L,  g  and  1  the  resist- 
ances of  the  h'ne,  galvanometer  and  shunt  respectivdy,  then 
£,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  earth  plates,  b 
given  by 

E-f  (I +«/*){L+«V  («+*)). 
To  calibrate  the  record,  a  Daniell  cdl  is  put  in  a  circuit  in- 
duding  1000  ohms  and  the  three  galvanometers  as  shim  ted. 
If  if  be  the  ctirrent  recorded,  e  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cdl,  then 
e  "^(1  -^g/s)  I  iooo+3^j/(^+ j)  j.  Under  the  conditions  at  Pare 
Saint  Maur  we  may  write  2  for  gsfig  +  s),  and  1-072  for  «,  and 
thence  we  have  approximatdy  £=o- 240(171')  for  the  N.-S.  line, 
and  E- 0-371  («/»')  for  the  E.-W.  line. 

The  method  of  standardization  assumes  a  potential  difference 
between  earth  plates  which  varies  slowly  enough  to  produce  a 
practically  steady  current  There  are  several  catises  producing 
currents  in  a  tdegraph  wire  which  do  not  satisfy  this  limitation. 
During  thunderstorms  surgings  may  arise,  at  least  in  overhead 
wires,  without  these  being  actually  struck.  Again,  if  the  circuit 
xndudes  a  variable  magnetic  fidd,  electric  currents  will  be 
produced  independently  of  any  direct  soiirce  of  potential  differ- 
ence. In  the  third  drcuit  at  Pare  Saint  Maur,  where  no  earth 
plates  exist,  the  current  must  be  mainly  due  to  changes  in  the 
earth's  vertical  magnetic  field,  with  superposed  disturbances 
due  to  atmospheric  dectridty  or  aerial  waves.  Even  in  the 
other  circuits,  magnetic  and  atmospheric  influences  play  some 
part,  and  when  their  contribution  is  important,  the  galvanometer 
deflection  has  an  uncertain  val ue.  What  a  galvanometer  records 
when  traversed  by  a  suddenly  varying  current  depends  on  other 
things  than  its  mere  resistance. 


Even  when  the  current  is  fairly  steady,  its  czict 
b  not  easily  stated.  Inthe&st  placethocisvsaallyaaappred- 
able  E.M.F.  between  a  plate  and  the  earth  in  f**"^«^  vnh  r% 
and  this  E.M.F.  may  vary  with  the  temperataiwaBd  the  <&n^-<% 
of  the  soil.  Naturally  one  employs  similar  plates  famied  tc  '.2^ 
same  depth  at  the  two  ends,  but  absolute  identity  and  rmn^- 
bility  of  conditions  can  hardly  be  secured.  In  some  cases  ^ 
short  lines  (8),  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  plate  £Jf-F.'s  bi'z 
been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  that  has  bea&  ascdbed  t?  :rzi 
earth  currents.  With  deep  earth  plates,  in  dry  gracad.  i'^ 
source  of  uncertainty  can,  however,  enter  bat  fitUe  iaro  'jx 
diurnal  inequality. 

4.  Another  difficulty  is  the  question  of  the  resstaace  c.  ±: 
earth  itsdf.  A  given  E.M.F.  between  plates  to  m.  apoet  rz7 
mean  very  different  currents  travelling  thiooi^  the  ari. 
according  to  the  rhemioil  oonstituticMi  and  oooditkB  ce  12* 
surface  strata. 

According  to  Professor  A.  Schuster  (9),  if  p  and  /  be  \zt 
spedfic  resistances  of  the  material  of  the  wire  and  td  xhc  9'. 
the  current  i  which  would  pass  along  an  nndergroaad  :_  i 
formed  of  actual  soil,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  wire  rarr.f'i-: 
the  plates,  is  given  by  i*»^plt/f  where  f  is  the  observed  cir-.z: 
in  the  wire.  As  p'  will  vary  with  the  depth,  and  be  ^Sferez:  J. 
different  places  along  the  route,  whSe  dbcontxnxiities  may  ir  •: 
from  gedogical  faults,  water  channds  and  so  on,  it  is  dax  in.: 
even  the  most  careful  observatiotts  convey  bat  a  goien! 
as  to  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  currents  in  the  earth  i--^- 
In  Schuster's  formula,  as  in  the  formulae  deduced  for  Fkzc  ^^  =: 
Maur,  it  b  regarded  as  immaterial  whether  the  wire  conaec-:^ 
the  plates  b  above  or  bdow  ground.  Tfab  view  is  in  acocrtLL:.^ 
with  records  obtained  by  Blavier  (8)  from  two  fines  btz*xz: 
Parb  and  Nancy,  the  one  an  air  line,  the  other  unJugiuasd 

5.  The  earliest  quantitative  results  for  the  regnlar  oj^tl-^ 
changes  in  earth  currents  are  probably  those  dednced  br  .K.-: 
(5)  from  the  records  at  Greenwich  between  2865  acj  v  * 
Airy  res<4ved  the  observed  currents  from  the  two  Greer-* 
lines  in  and  perpoidicular  to  the  magnetic  meaidian  (tht=i  ^-  ^* 
21^  to  the  west  of  astronomical  north).  The  infonBaxk-  £:  - 
by  Airy  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  qvantities  be  icr-' 
"  magnetic  ten4ency "  to  north  and  to  west  is  sc: 
scanty,  but  we  are  unlikdy  to  be  much  wna|^  in 
figures  as  proportional  to  the  earth  caircncs  bom 
east  to  west  and  from  magnetic  north  to  south 
Airy  gives  mean  hourly  values  Ux  each  month  of  i^  ^.. 
The  corresponding  mean  diurnal  inequality  for  the  «i 
year  a{^>ear8  in  TaUe  L,  the  unit  being 
every  month  the  algebraic  mean  of  the  X4 
represented  a  current  from  north  to  south  ia 
meridian,  and  from  east  to  west  in  the  perpeu&alar  .  *..- 
tion;  in  the  same  arbitrary  units  used  in  Table  L  the  r  .r 
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values  of  these  two  "coaistant"  cuncnts 
777  and  SS9- 

6.  Diunud  Variatum. — Probably  the  moat  oonplete  rr.: 
of  diurnal  variation  are  those  discussed  by  Wnmirtn  i4 
depend  on  several  years'  records  on  lines  from  Berlin  to  Dr^:  ~ 
and  to  Thorn.    Relative  to  Berlin  the  geographical 
of  the  other  two  places  are: 

Thorn  !     o*29*N.  lat  5*i»*E. 

Dresden  .       .     1*28'  S]at.o*2i'E. 


1 


Thus  the  Berlin-Dresden  line  was  directed  about  8}*  east  cc  v 
and  the  Berlin-Thorn  line  somewhat  more  to  the  aorth  -i  '. 
The  latter  line  had  a  length  about  2.18  times  that  of  the  f-  r 
The  resbtanccs  in  the  two  lines  were  made  the  same,  sc  . 
suppose  the  difference  of  potential  between  earth  piaies  & 
a  given  direction  to  vary  as  their  distance  apart,  the  c:.' 
observed  in  the  Thom-Beriin  line  has  to  be diwided  br  rx^ : 
comparable  with  the  other.  In  thb  way,  resolvs^  a^cc; 
perpendicular  to  the  geographical  meridian,  Wcincbeia  : 
as  proportional  to  the  earth  currents  from  cast  m  wes 
from  south  to  north  respectivdy 

J  ••0-i47f -(-o-43Si>  and  J'^o-^S^s^^o-ior  u 
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where  i  and  j'  are  the  observed  currents  in  the  Thom-Berlin  and 
Dresden-Berlin  lines  respectively,  both  being  counted  positive 
when  flowing  towards  Berlin. 

It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  average  earth  conductivity 
is  the  same  between  Berlin  and  Thorn  as  between  Berlin  and 
Dresden.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  local 
time  at  Berlin  and  Thorn'  differs  by  fully  20 
minutes,while  the  crests  of  the  diurnal  variations 
in  sh4frt  lines  at  the  two  places  would  probably 
occur  about  the  same  local  time,  llse  result 
is  probably  a  less  sharp  occurrence  of  maxima 
and  minima,  and  a  relatively  smaller  range,  than  in  a  short 
line  having  the  same  orientation. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  current  derived  from  a  number 
of  undisturbed  days  on  either  line  might  be  regarded  as  made  up 
of  a  "  constant  part "  plus  a  regular  diurnal  inequality,  the  con- 
stant part  representing  the  algebraic  mean  value  of  the  24  hourly 
readings.  In  both  lines  the  constant  part  showed  a  decided 
alteration  during  the  third  year — changing  sign  in  one  line — 
in  consequence,  it  is  beh'eved,  of  alterations  made  in  the  earth 
plates.  The  constant  part  was  regarded  as  a  plate  effect,  and  was 
omitted  from  further  consideration.  Table  I.  shows  in  terms 
of  an  arbitrary  unit — whose  relation  to  that  employed  for 
Greenwich  data  is  unknown — the  diurnal  inequality  in  the 
currents  along  the  two  lines,  and  the  inequalities  thence  cal- 
culated for  ideal  lines  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  geographical 
meridian.  Currents  are  regarded  as  positive  when  directed  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  and  from  north  to  south,  the  opposite  point 
of  view  to  that  adopted  by  Weinstein.  The  table  also  shows 
the  mean  numerical  value  of  the  resultant  current  (the  "  con- 
stant "  part  being  omitted)  for  each  hour  of  the  day,  for  the  year 
as  a  whole,  and  for  winter  (November  to  February),  equinox 
(March,  April,  September,  October)  and  summer  (May  to 


arithmetic  means  from  the  several  months  composing  the 
season  in  question. 

7.  The  mean  of  the  24  hourly  numerical  values  of  the  resultant 
current  for  each  month  of  the  year  a  dedudble  from  Wcinstein's 
data — the  unit  being  the  same  as  before — are  given  in  Table  II. 


Table  ll.—Mean  Numerical  Value  of  Resultant  Current. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March  April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

152 

211 

293 

328 

313 

314 

337 

300 

258 

235 

165 

132 

Table  1 

[. 

Mean  Diurnal  Inequalities  for  the  year. 

Numerical  Values  of  resultant 
current. 

Greenwich. 

Thorn- Berlin- Dresden. 

Thorn-Beriin- Dresden. 

Hour. 

North 

to 
South 
(Mag.) 

East 

to 

West 

(Mag.) 

Berlin 

to 

Dresden. 

Thorn 

to 
Berlin. 

North 

to 
South 
(Ast.) 

East 

to 
West 
(Ast.) 

Mean  hourly  values  from 

Year. 

Winter. 

Equinox. 

Summer. 

.1 

=S 

-41 

-4 

-«3 
-«3 

-20 
-9 

-10 
-11 

81 

94 
115 

5> 
39 

98 
97 

3 

-44 

-I 

-1 

—  I 

—  1 

84 

113 

31 

108 

4 

-18 

+9 

-20 

+  15 

-17 

+  17 

lOI 

5? 

137 

5 

-^ 

-I 

-79 

+21 

-lit 

+32 

123 

58 

78 

330 

6 

IS 

-139 

-M 

+26 

148 

80 

139 

325 

7 

-121 

-138 

-144 

-14 

166 

155 

206 

136. 

8 

-175 

-123 

-7 

-98 

-28 

-184 

203 

152 

185 

271 

9 

-156 

-137 

+249 

-i§6 

-1-212 

305 

67 

VI 

ilf 

10 

-43 

-77 

+540 

-184 

ti^ 

-254 

557 

232 

628 

II 

+82 

+1 

+722 

-165 

-263 

728 

411 

885 
848 

887 

Noon 

+207 

+66 

+673 

-107 

+642 

—200 

675 

i 

JSI 

1 

+245 

+94 

+404 

—20 

r^ 

-79 

400 

510 

3 

+205 

+  113 

-tlf 

+55 

+47 

9« 

103 

135 

3 

+  153 

+-^S 

+99 

ijii 

+  132 

272 

'35 

355 

324 

4 

+  159 

-397 

-i-ioS 

+  167 

404 

318 

503 

492 

5 

4167 

+  118 

-391 

-363 

•fi6o 

397 

306 

453 

532 

6 

+  125 

+95 

-311 

+96 

-287 

+137 

319 

'Z* 

333 

446 

7 

+43 

+55 

-237 

+85 

-216 

+  115 

247 

180 

350 

312 

8 

—22 

+4 

-191 

+74 

-173 

+98 

201 

^ 

317 

181 

9 

-138 

-49 

-168 

+59 

-153 

+81 

i 

«94 

I30 

10 

-74 

-^^ 

+40 

-125 

+58 

155 

149 

III 

ti 

-136 

-70 

+18 

-79 

+29 

64 

95 

107 

Midhight 

-147 

-80 

-43 

-r2 

-43 

+4 

91 

4? 

119 

III 

August).  There  is  a  marked  double  period  in  both  the 
S.-S.  and  E.-W.  currents.  'In  both  cases  the  numerically 
argest  currents  occur  from  10  a.m.  fo  noon,  the  directions 
Lhen  being  from  north  to  south  and  from  west  to  east, 
rhe  currents  tend  to  die  out  and  change  sign  about  2  p.m., 
the  numerical  magni(ud»  then  rising  again  rapidly  to  4  or 
$  P.M.  The  current  in  the  meridian  is  notably  the  larger. 
rhe  numerical  values  assigned  to  the.  resultant  cunent  are 


There  is  thus  a  conspicuous  minimum  at  mid-winter,  and  but 
little  difference  between  the  monthly  means  from  April  to  August. 
This  is  closely  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  the  daily  range  of 
the  magnetic  elements  in  similar  latitudes  (see  Magnetism, 
Teksesteial).  There  is  also  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  cturve  whose  Ordinates  represent  the  diurnal  inequality  in 
the  current  passing  from  north  to  south,  and  the  cturve  showing 
the  hourly  change  in  the  westerly  component  of  the  horizontal 
magnetic  force  in  similar  European  latitudes. 

8.  Relations  unih  Sun-spots ,  Auroras  and  Magnetic  Storms. — 
Weinstein  gives  curves  representing  the  mean  diurnal  inequaUty 
for  separate  years.  In  both  lines  the  diurnal  amplitudes  were 
notably  smaller  in  the  later  years  which  were  near  sun-spot 
minimum.  This  raises  a  presumption  that  the  regular  diurnal 
earth  currents,  like  the  ranges  of  the  magnetic  elements,  follow 
the  1 1 -year  sun-spot  period.  When  we  pass  to  the  large  and 
irregular  earth  currents,  which  are.  of  practical  interest  in 
telegraphy,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sun-spot 
period  applies.  These  currents  are  always  accompam'ed  by 
magnetic  disturbances,  and  when  specially  striking  by  brilliant 
aurora.  One  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  occurred  in  the 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  1859.    The  magnetic 

disturbances  recorded  were 
of  almost  unexampled  size 
and  rapidity,  the  accom- 
panying aurora  was  extra- 
ordinarily brilliant,  and 
p.M.F.'s  of  700  and  800 
volts  are  said  to  have  been 
reached  on  telegraph  lines 
500  to  600  km.  long.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  dis- 
turbances of  1859  have  been 
equalled  since,  but  earth 
current  voltages  of  the  order 
of  o«5  volts  per  mile  have 
been  recorded  by  various 
authorities,  €.g.  Sir  W.  H. 
Preece  (10). 

It  was  the  practice  for 
several  years  to  publish  in 
the  Ann.  du  bureau  central 
mitiorologique  synchronous 
magnetic  and  earth  current 
curves  from  Pare  Saint  Maur 
corresponding  to  the  chief 
disturbances  of  the  year.  In 
most  cases  there  is  a  marked 
similarity  between  the  curve 
of  magnetic  declination  and 
that  of  the  north-south  earth 
current.  At  times  there  is 
also  a  distinct  resemblance 
between  the  horizontal  force  magnetic  curve  and  that  of 
the  east-west  earth  current,  but  exceptions  to  this  are  not 
infrequent.  Similar  phenomena  appear  in  synchronous 
Greenwich  records  published  by  Airy  in  1868;  these  show 
a  close  accordance  between  the  horizontal  force  curves  and 
those  of  the  currents  from  magnetic  east  to  west.  Originally 
it  was  supposed  by  Airy  that  whilst  rapid  movements  in 
the  dedinaiioQ  and  north-south  current  curves  sometimes 
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occurred  slmultBDcouily,  then  m*  >  distiiict  tmdeccy  fo 

Gnwnwicfa  retordi  by  W.  mi  (11),  U")  of  the  Pare  St 
curvesby  MourcauiphftvcnMcoiiGTmeii  thuTBuLl.uidit  i 
believed  that  tbe  tuo  phenomena  *re  pncticilly  limulluec 
There  hu  il»  been  >  conflict  of  views  u  to  [he  conn 
between  mitnetlc  and  euth  current  diilurbuces.  j 
obiervitloDi  tended  to  3UR«(  that  the  urtbcuirent  vt 
prinary  cauM,  and  liie  magnetic  ditlurbanci  in  contidi 
part  at  leait  its  effect.  Olben.  00  Ibe  contrary,  have  sup 
earth  currcnti  to  be  a  direct  effect  of  cfiango  in  the  e 
magnetic  field.  The  prevailing  view  now  ii  that  bot] 
magnetic  and  the  earth  currenl  ditturbancc)  are  due  lo  d 
currents  in  the  upper  almD^jhere,  theae  upper  currents  becc 


of  level.  Tbus  K,  A.  Bnnder 
flowing  constantly  for  a  good  m 
I  i6o  metres)  to  the  Hospice  St  < 
In  an  8-km.  tine  frxira  Rciina  to  I 
(IS)— observing 


evidence  that  earth  currents  an  be 

□uielv  local  causes,  noUbly  difference 
13)  fias  observed  a  current 
ly  days  from  Airolo  (height 

:  St  (Jotthard  (height  io«4  metres). 

a  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  L.  Palmier! 

three-hour 


iwaya  found  a 

On  a  long  line 
und  that  the  cum 
itervGTung  hi^cr  _ 
n  the  opposite  directions  at  nighL     During 
imber  and  October  iBSs  h      ' 
In  the  telegraph  calije 


Baumgartner  ( .  .  ^  . 

le  taken  of  the 
„    .  n  Fort-Wiliiam  to  Ben  Nevis 

Observatory,  and  the  results  were  discussed  by  H,  N'.  Dickson 
(IE),  who  found  a  marked  preponderance  of  currents  up  the  line 
to  the  summit.  The  recorded  mean  data,  otherwise  ngaidcd, 
represent  a  "  constant  "  current,  equal  to  vg  in  the  artntrary 
units  employed  by  Dickson,  Sowing  up  the  iiae,  togelher  with 
the  lollowing  diurnal  inequality,  +'denotiDg  current  towards 
Fort-William  (i-e.  down  the  hill,  and  nearly  cut  to  west). 


(16).  Atadtstaneeof  hilfamileormorcfnmanelectriclnio 
line  the  disturbance  is  usually  largest  in  magnetographs  tecordiof 
the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  field-  The  magnets  are 
slightly  displaced  from  the  positioo  they  would  occupy  H  on- 
disturbed,  and  are  kept  hi  continuous  oscillation  whiht  the 
trams  an  running  {IT).    Hie  extent  of  the  oi 

The  distance  from  an  electric  1 
ceases  to  be  felt  varies  with  the  sy 
on  the  length  of  the  line  and  it 
the  strength  of  the  currents  supplied,  the  amount  of  leakage,  the 
absence  or  prtaence  of  "  boostets,"  and  finally  on  the  sen^ti^'e- 
ness  of  the  nugnelic  insttuments.  Al  the  IJS.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey^s  observatory  at  Cheltenham  the  eflect  of  the 
Washington  electric  trsjns  has  been  detected  by  hi|^y  sensitive 
magnetographfl,  though  the  nearest  point -of  the  line  is  u  m. 
away  (Ifi).  Amongst  the  magnetic  observatories  which  hive 
suffered  severely  from  this  cause  an  those  at  ToRHito,  Washing- 
Ion  (Naval  Observatory),  Kew,  Paris  [Pare  St  Maui),  Perpignac, 
Nice,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Rome,  Bombay  (Ci^ba)  and  Baui-ii- 
In  some  cases  (nagnetic  observations  have  been  wboUy  suspended, 
in  others  new  observatories  ha vebeoi  built  on  more  reuote  sites. 

As  regards  damage  to  undrrground  pipes,  mainly  gas  and 
water  pipes,  numerous  observations  have  been  made.  espeoiUy 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  When  dfctiic  lninm)i 
have  uninsulated  returns,  and  the  potential  of  the  taib  b  aUonpd 
to  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the  earth,  vtty  considerible 
currents  are  found  in  neighbouring  pipes.  Undo  tfaete  condi- 
tions, if  the  joiots  between  contiguous  pipet  forming  a  Inain 
presoit  appredable  resistance,  whilst  the  surrounding  earth 
through  moisture  or  any  other  cause  is  a  fair  conductor,  curmit 
passes  locally  from  the  pipes  to  the  earth  causing  electrolytic 
corrouon  of  the  pipes.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  intocsts 
concerned,  the  extent  of  the  damage  thus  caused  has  been  vny 
variously  estimated.  In  some 'instances  it  has  been  so  considtr. 
able  as  to'      ■       "       ■  
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A  constant  current 

rom  plate  E.M.F.'si  i 

irally  arise  betweei 


al  inequality,  which  b  by  no  means  very 
le  limited  number  o!  days,  and  it  bears 
mbtaoce  to  that  shown  t^  Wcinslein's 
t  line  in  Gemuiny-  This  will  serve  to 
ies  affecting  these  and  analogous  observa- 


pipes  to   stand 

-M     -6.     -46      +«  "^o^„„T_s„    5„, 

S6  I  -J7  1  -IB  I  -14  ;j,rt„„i„^  UMiicl>  ia  I 

(Leipdi,  1901),  pp.  D84-<ni>.    For  Kits  of  reft.  . . 

BurbnU    rtmslnia    UafuHtm.    voL    to   (1905), 

P.  Bjchmetjfw  !■).    For  papers,  descriptive  o( 


.  showing  a  diurnal  inequality 
.      ro  places  some  distance  apart 

records  are  taken  only  (or  a  short  time,  doubts  must  ariie  a) 
to  the  generality  ot  the  results.  During  the  Ben  Nevis  observa- 
tions, for  instance,  we  aie  told  that  the  summit  was  almost 
constantly  tnveloped  in  fog  or  mist.  By  having  three  earth 
plates  in  the  s9me  vertical  plane,  one  at  the  lop  of  a  mountain, 
the  others  al  opposite  tides  ot  it,  and  then  observing  the  currents 
between  the  summit  and  each  of  the  base  stations,  as  well  as 
directly  between  the  base  stations — during  an  adequate  number 
of  days  reptesenUtive  of  different  seasons  ol  the  year  and 
different  climatic  conditions — many  uncertainties  would  soon 
be  removed. 

10.  ArlifiiiiU  Ciir70t(i.— The  great  eitenuon  in  the  applica- 
tions ol  electricity  to  Ughting,  traction  and  power  trtnsmisuon, 
characteristic  ol  the  end  of  the  iqlh  century,  has  led  to  the 
ce  ol  large  artificial  earth  Currc 


mgalva 


J>  destroy  metal  pipes.  In  the  fortner  case,  whilst 
(he  disturbance  is  generally  loosely  assigned  lo  stray  or  "  vaga- 
bond "  earth  currents,  this  is  only  partly  correct.  The  currents 
used  lor  traction  are  large,  and  even  if  there  were  a  perfectly 
insulated  return  thertfVould  be  a  considerable  resultant  magnetic 
k  which  were  not  largely  in 
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I190*),  p,  S3.  ' 

BARTH-IIOT,  the  English  name  for  a  plant  known  botanin:> 
at  Conopodiitm  denudsium  (nr  Bwtium  fieruonaiCi,  a  member  ^'f 
the  natunJ  order  Umbelliferae,  which  has  a  brown  tobet.;!.- 
Rwt-stock  t!te  size  ol  a  chestnut  It  grows  in  woods  and  fiii  '-• 
has  a  slender  ffeiuous  smooth  stem  i  to  3  It.  high,  much-div:i!.-J 
leaves,  and  small  white  flowen  ul  many-iayed  terminal  compc.:' '. 
umbels.     Boswell  Syme,  in  £ii{/ui  Bttatiy,  iv.  114,  says:  "  Ta 

known  as  earth-nut.  [ng-nut.  ac-nut,  kipper-nut.  havt-r-: 
iar-nul,  earth-chestnut  and  gnund-nul.  Though  leally  « 
cellent  in  taste  and  uncbiectianabie  as  food,  it  is  disregir,f''' 
in  England  by  all  but  jugs  and  children,  both  of  *K". 
appreciate  It  end  seek  eagerly  lor  it,"  Dr  WithcHnf  i" 
scribes  the  rooti  u  little  inferior  to  chestnuts.     In  IIollu; 
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and  cbewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe  they  are  more 
generally  eaten. 

BARTH  PILLAR,  a  pillar  of  soft  rock,  or  earth,  capped  by 
some  harder  material  that  has  protected  it  from  denudation. 
The  "  bad  lands  "  of  western  North  America  furnish  numerous 
examples.  Here  "  the  formations  are  often  beds  of  sandstone 
or  shale  alternating  with  unindurated  beds  of  day.  A  semi- 
arid  climate  where  the  precipitation  is  much  concentrated 
seems  to  be  roost  favourable  to  the  development  of  this  type 
of  formation,"  The  country  round  the  Dead  Sea/  where  loose 
friable  sandy  clay  is  capped  by  harder  rock,  produces  "  bad-land  ^' 
topography.  The  cap  of  hard  rock  gives  way  at  the  joints,  and 
the  water  making  its  way  downwards  washes  away  the  softer 
material  directly  under  the  cracks,  which  become  wider,  leaving 
isobted  columns  of  clay  capped  with  hard  sandstone  or  limestone. 
These  become  smaller  and  fewer  as  denudation  proceeds,  the 
pillars  standing  a  great  height  at  times,  until  finally  they  all 
disappear. 

BARTHQUAKB.  Although  the  terrible  effects  which  often 
accompany  earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  forced  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  man,  the  exact  investigation  of  seismic  phenomena 
dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  A  new  science 
has  been  thus  established  under  the  name  of  seismology  (Gr. 
ffuofiAtt  an  earthquake). 

History: — Accounts  of  earthquakes  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  many  ancient  authors,  but  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  little  value  to  the  seismologist.  Tliere  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  describing  such  phenomena, 
sometimes  indeed  to  the  extent  of  importing  a  supernatural 
element  into  the  description.  •  It  is  true  that  attempts  were  made 
by  some  ancient  writers  on  natural  philosophy  to  offer  a  rational 
explanation  of  earthquake  phenomena,  but  the  hypotheses 
wUch  their  explanations  involved  are,  as  a  rule,  too  &ndful  to 
be  worth  reproducing  at  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  references  to  seismic  piMnomena 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  such  historians 
and  philosophers  as  Thucydides,  Aristotle  and  Strabo,  Seneca, 
Livy  imd  PUny.  Nor  is  much  to  be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of 
medieval  and  later  writers  on  earthquakes,  of  whom  the  most 
noUble  are  Fromondi  (1527)1  Maggio  (1571)  and  Tkavagini 
(1679).  In  England,  the  earliest  work  worthy  of  mention  is 
Robert  Hooke's  Discourse  on  Eartk^uakes,  written  in  x668,  and 
read  at  a  lAtcr  date  before  the  RoytX  Sodety.  This  disooucse, 
though  containing  many  passages  of  considerable  merit,  tended 
but  little  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  were  the  attempts  of  Joseph  Priestley 
and  some  other  sdentific  writers  of  the  x8th  century  to  connect 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  with  electrical  phenomena.  The  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755  led  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  professor 
of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  in  1760  he  published*  in  the  PkUosopkkol  Transaciiotis  a 
remarkable  essay  on  the  Cause  and  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes. 
A  suggestion  ot  much  sdentific  interest  was  made  by  Thomas 
Young,  when  in  his  LeUures  on  Naiwal  FkHosopky,  published 
in  1807,  he  remarked  that  an  earthquake  "is  probably  pro- 
pagated through  the  earth  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  noise 
is  conveyed  through  the  air."  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  seismologist  has  to  deal  with  the  investigation  of  wave- 
motion  in  solids  lies  at  the  very  base  of  his  sdence.  In  1846 
Robert  Mallet  communicated  to  thei  Royal  Irish  Academy  his 
first  paper  "On  the  Dynanucs  of  Earthquakes";  and  in  the 
following  year  W.  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  presented  to  the 
British  Assodation  m  valuable  report  in  which  earthquake 
phenomena  were  discussed  in  some  detafl.  Mallet's  labours 
were  continued  for  many  years  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Reports  to 
the  British  Association,  and  culminated  in  his  great'  work  on 
the  Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1857.  An  entirdy  new  impetus, 
however,  was  given  to  the  study  of  earthquakes  by  an  energetic 
body  of  observers  in  Japan,  who  commenced  their  investigations 
about  the  year  1880,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Prof. 
John  MUne,  then  of  Tokyo.  Thdr  work,  carried  on  by  means  of 
aew  instruments  of  precision,  and  since  taken  up  by  obscrven 


in  many  parts  of  the  world,  has  so  extended  our  knowledge  of 
earthquake-motion  that  seismology  has  now  become  practically 
a  new  department  of  physical  sdence. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  earliest 
systematic  application  of  sdentific  prindples  to  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake  was  made  by  Mallet  in  his  investigation 
of  the  Neapolitan  earthquake  mentioned  above.  It  is  true,  the 
great  Calabrian  earthquake  of  1783  had  been  the  subject  of 
careful  inquiry  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples,  as  also  by 
Deodat  Dolomieu  and  some  other  sdentific  authorities;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  misconception  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  seismic  activity,  the  results  of  the 
inquiry,  though  in  many  ways  interesting,  were  of  very  limited 
scientific  value.  It  was  reserved  for  M^t  to  undertake  for 
the  first  time  an  extensive  series  of  systematic  observations  in 
an  area  of  great  seismic  disturbance,  with  the  view  of  explaining 
the  phenomena  by  the  application  of  the  laws  of  wave-motion. 

The  "  Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake,"  by  which  more  than 
X  3,300  lives  were  lost,  was  fdt  in  greater  or  less  degree  over 
all  Italy  south  of  the  paralld  of  43**,  and  has  been 
regardMi  as  ranking  third  in  order  of  severity  among  the  tmrni 
recorded  earthquakes  of  Europe.  The  prindpal  shock  v*^ 
occurred  at  about  10  tM.  on  the  i6th  of  December  '^^' 
1857;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  had  been  preceded  by  minor 
disturbances  and  was  followed  by  numerous  after-shocks  which 
continued  for  many  months.  Eariy  in  1858,  aided  by  a  grant 
from  the  Royal  Sodety,  Mallet  visited  the  devastated  districts, 
and  spent  more  than  two  months  in  studying  the  dSects  of  the 
catastrophe,  especially  examining,  with  the  eye  of  an  engmeer, 
the  cracks  and  ruins  of  the  buildings.  His  voluminous  report 
was  published  in  1862,  and  though  his  methods  of  research  and 
his  deductions  have  in  many  cases  been  superseded  by  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  the  report  still  remains  a  memorable 
work  in  the  history  of  seismology. 

Much  of  Mallet's  labour  was  directed  to  the  determination  of 
the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  subterranean  source  from 
which  the  vibratory  impulses  originated.  This  is  known  variously 
as  the  seismic  centre,  centrum,  kypocetUre,  origim  or  foctu.  It 
is  often  convenient  to  regard  this  centre  tlMoretically  as  a  point, 
but  practically  it  must  be  a  locus  or  space  of  three  dimensions, 
which  in  different  cases  varies  much  in  siiBe  and  shape,  and  may 
be  of  great  magnitude.  That  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
which  is  vertically  above  the  centre  is  called  the  efiieeiUre;  or, 
if  of  considerable  area,  the  epicentral  or  epifocal  tract.  A 
vertical  line  joining  the  epicentre  and  the  focus  was  termed  by 
Mallet  the  seismic  vertical.  He  calculated  that  in  the  case'  of  the 
Neapolitan  earthquake  the  focal  cavity  was  a  curved  lamelliform 
fissure,  having  a  length  of  about  xo  m.  and  a  height  of  about 
3I  m.,  whilst  its  width  was  inconsiderable.  The  central  pomt 
of  this  fissure,  the  theoretical  seismic  centre,  he  estimated  to 
have  been  at  a  depth  of  about  6|  m.  from  the  surface.  Dr  C. 
Davison,  in  discussing  Mallet's  data,  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  two  distinct  fod,  possibly  situated  on  a  fault, 
or  plane  of  diskxation,  running  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction.  Mallet  located  his  epicentre  near  the  village  of 
Caggiano,  not  far  from  Polla,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  ndghbourfaood  of  Montemuno,  about  25  m.  to  the  south- 
east. 

The  intensity,  or  violence,  of  an  earthquake  is  greatest  in  or 
near  the  epicentre,  whence  it  decreases  in  all  directions.  A  line 
drawn  through  points  of  equal  intensity  forms  a  curve  round  the 
epicentre  known  as  an  isoseisi,  an  isoseismal  or  an  isoseismic 
line.  If  the  intensity  declined  equally  in  all  directions  the 
isoseismals  would  be  drdes,  but  as  this  is  rardy  if  ever  the  case 
in  luiture  they  usually  become  ellipaes  and  other  dosed  curves. 
The  tract  which  is  most  violently  shaken  was  termed  by  Mallet 
the  maMoseismic  area,  whilst  the  line  of  maximum  destruction 
is  known  as  the  moMoseUmie  lime.  That  isoseismal  along  which 
the  decline  of  energy  is  most  rapid  was  called  by  K.  von  Seebach 
a  pleistoseisi. 

In  order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  seismic  centre,  Mallet 
made  much  use  of  the  cradu  in  damaged  buildings,  especially 
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in  walls  of  masonry,  holding  that  the  direction  of  such  fractures 
must  generally  be  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  normal 
earthquake-wave  reached  them.  In  this  way  he  obtained  the 
*' angle  of  emergence"  of  the  wave.  He  also  assumed  that 
free-falling  bodies  would  be  overthrown  and  projected  in  the 
direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  so  that  the  epicentre  might 
immediately  be  found  from  the  intersection  of  such  directions. 
These  data  are,  however,  subject  to  much  error,  especially 
through  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  cocks,  but  Mallet's  work 
was  still  of  great  value. 

A  different  method  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  focus 
was  adopted  by  Major  C.  E.  Dutton  in  his  investigation  of  the 
Chartfttua  Charleston  earthqtuike  of  the  3xst  of  August  1886 
earth'  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  This  catastrophe 
^^*  was  heralded  by  shocks  of  greater  or  less  severity  a 
few  days  previously  at  Summerville,  a  village  23  m. 
north-west  of  Charleston.  The  great  earthquake  occurred  at 
9.51  P.M.,  standard  time  of  the  75th  meridian,  and  in  about 
70  seconds  almost  every  building  in  Charleston  was  more  or 
less  seriously  damaged,  while  many  lives  were  lost  The 
epicentral  tract  was  rnainly  a  forest  r^on  with  but  few 
buildings,  and  the  principal  records  of  sdsmological  value  were 
afforded  by  the  lines  of  railway  which  traversed  the  disturbed 
area.  In  many  places  these  rails  were  flexured  and  dislocated. 
Numerous  fissures  opened  in  the  groimd,  and  many  of  these 
discharged  water,  mixed  sometimes  with  sand  and  silt,  which 
was  thrown  up  in  jets  rising  in  some  cases  to  a  height  of  20  ft. 
Two  epicentres  were  recognized — one  near  Woodstock  station 
on  the  South  Carolina  railway,  and  the  other,  being  the  centre 
of  a  much  smaller  tract,  about  14  m.  south-west  of  the  fiist  and 
near  the  station  of  Rantowles  on  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
line.  Around  these  centres  and  far  away  isoseismal  lines  were 
drawn,  the  relative  intensity  at  different  places  being  roughly 
estimated  by  the  effects  of  the  catastrophe  on  various  structures 
and  natural  objects,  or,  where  visible  records  were  wanting, 
by  personal  evidence,  which  is  often  vague  and  variable.  The 
Ro^-Forel  scale  was  adopted.  This  is  an  arbitrary  scale 
formulated  by  Professor  M.  S.  de  Rossi,  of  Rome,  and  Dr  F.  A. 
Forel,  of  Geneva,  based  mostly  on  the  ordinary  phenomena 
observed  during  an  earthquake,  and  consisting  of  ten  degrees, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  the  feeblest,  viz.  I.  Microseismic  shock; 
11.  Extremely  feeble  shock;  III.  Very  feeble  shock;  IV. 
Feeble;  V.  Shock  of  moderate  intensity;  VL  Fairly  strong 
shock;  VII.  Strong  shock;  VIII.  Very  strong  shock;  IX. 
Extremely  strong  shock;  X.  Shock  of  extreme  intensity. 
Other  conventional  scales,  some  being  less  detailed,  have  been 
drawn  up  by  observers  in  such  earthquake-shaken  countries 
as  Italy  and  Japan.  A  curve,  or  theoretical  isoseismal,  drawn 
through  certain  points  where  the  decline  of  intensity  on  receding 
from  the  epicentre  seems  to  be  greatest  was  called  by  Dutton 
an  "  index-drcle  ";  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  radius  of  such 
a  circle  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  3  gives  the  focal  depth 
theoretically.  In  th^  way  it  was  computed  that  in  £he  Charieston 
earthquake  the  origin  under  Woodstock  must  have  had  a  depth 
of  about  12  m.  and  that  near  Rantowles  a  depth  of  nearly  8  m. 
The  determination  of  the  index-drde  presents  much  difficulty, 
and  the  conclusions  must  be  regarded  as  only  approximate. 

It  is  probable,  according  to  R.  D.  (^dham,  that  local 
earthquakes  may  originate  in  the  "  outer  skin  "  of  the  earth, 
whilst  a  large  world-shaking  earthquake  takes  its  origin  in  the 
deeper  part  of  the  "  crust,"  whence  such  a  disturbance  is  termed  a 
baihyseism.  Large  earthquakes  may  have  very  extended  origins, 
with  no  definite  centre,  or  with  several  focL 

The  gigantic  disaster  known  as  the  "Great  Indian  Earthquake," 
which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  June  1897,  was  the  subject  of 
0^^  careful  investigation  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
inOaa  India  and  was  described  in  detail  by  the  super- 
intendent, R.  D.  Oldham.  It  is  sometimes  termed 
the  Assam  earthquake,  since  it  was  in  that  pro- 
vince that  the  effects  were  most  severe,  but  the  shocks 
were  felt  over  a  large  part  of  India,  and  indeed  far  beyond  its 
boimdaries.    Much  of  the  area  which  suffered  most  disturbance 
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was  a  wild  country,  sparsely  populated,  with  but  few'  tniiidings 
of  brick  or  stone  from  which  the  violence  of  the  shocks  could 
be  estimated.  The  epicentral  tract  was  of  great  size,  having 
an  estimated  area  of  about  6000  sq.  oil,  but  the  misdiici  was 
most  severe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shillong,  where  (he 
stonework  of  bridges,  churches  and  other  bmldiogs  was  abso- 
lutdy  levelled  to  the  ground.  After  the  main  disturbance, 
shocks  of  greater  or  less  severity  continued  at  Intervals  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  supposed  that  this  earthquake  was  connected  w-ith 
movement  of  subterranean  rock-masses  of  enormous  nugnitude 
along  a  great  thrust-plane,  or  series  of  such  planes,  having  a 
length  of  about  200  m.  and  a  maximum  breadth  of  not  less  than 
so  m.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Oldham  that  this  may  be  compared 
for  size  with  the  great  Faille  du  Midi  in  Belgium,  which  is  knovn 
to  extend  for  a  distance  of  120  m.  The  dq>th  of  the  principal 
focus,  though  not  actually  capable  of  determination,  was  prob- 
ably less  than  5  m.  from  the  surface.  From  the  focus  many 
secondary  faults  and  fractures  proceeded,  some  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Enormous  landslips  accompanied  the 
earthquake,  and  as  an  indirect  effect  of  these  slides  the  form  oC 
the  water-courses  became  in  certain  cases  modified.  Permanent 
changes  of  levd  were  also  observed. 

Eight  years  after  the  great  Assam  earthquake  India  vas 
visitml  by  another  earthquake,  which,  though  less  intense, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  about  20,000  lives.  This  cata-  jca^M 
strophe  is  known  as  the  Kangra  earthquake,  since  Its  •mtt- 
centre  seems  to  have  been  located  in  the  Kangra 
valley,  in  the  north-west  Himalaya.  It  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  April  1905,  and  the  first  great  shocks  were  fdt  in  the 
chief  epifocal  district  at  about  6.9  A.if.,  Madras  time.  Although 
the  tract  chiefly  affected  was  around  Kangra  and  Dharmsala, 
there  was  a  subordinate  epifocal  tract  in  Dehra  Dun  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mussoorie,  whilst  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
extended  in  alight  measure  to  Lahore  and  other  dties  of  the 
plain.  It  is  estimated  that  the  earthquake  was  fdt  over  an  area  of 
about  1,625,000  m.  Imroediatdy  after  the  calamity  a  adentific 
examination  of  its  effects  was  made  by  the  Geok>gical  Survey 
of  India,  and  a  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  superintendent, 
C.  S.  ^liddlcmiss. 

The  great  earthquake,  which,  with  the  subsequent  fire,  wrought 
such  terrible  destruction  in  and  around  San  Frandsco  on  tl^  iSth 
of  April  X906,  was  the  most  disastrous  ever  recorded  in 
California.  It  occurred  between  10  and  15  minutes 
after  5  a.x.,  standard  time  of  the  x2oth  meridian. 
The  moment  at  which  the  disaster  began  and  the 
duration  of  the  shock  varied  at  different  localities  in  the  great 
area  over  which  the  earthquake  was  fdt.  At  San  Frandsco 
the  main  shock  lasted  rather  more  than  one  minute. 

According  to  the  official  Report,  the  earthquake  was  due 
to  rupture  and  movement  along  the  fUane  of  the  San  Andreas 
fault,  one  of  a  series  which  runs  for  several  hundred  n^ilcs 
approximatdy  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  near  the  coast 
line.  Evidence  of  fresh  movement  along  this  plane  <rf  dis- 
location was  traced  for  a  distance  of  190  m.  from  San  Juaa 
on  the  south  to  Point  Arena  on  the  north.  There  the  trace  d 
the  fault  is  lost  beneath  the  sea,  but  dther  the  same  fault  er 
another  appears  75  m.  to  the  nortJi  at  Point  Ddgada.  The  bdt 
of  disturbed  country  is  notoriously  unstable,  and  part  d  the 
fault  had  been  known  as  the  "  earthquake  cradc"  The  dircctkin 
is  marked  by  lines  of  straight  cliffs,  long  ponds  and  narro* 
depressions,  forming  a  Rift,  or  old  line  of  seismic  disturbance 
According  to  Dr  G.  K.  Gilbert  the  earthquake  zone  has  a  length 
of  300  or  400  m.  The  prindpal  displacement  of  rode,  in  1906, 
was  horizontal,  amounting  goierally  to  about  10  ft.  (nuudmuiD 
21  ft.),  but  there  was  also  locally  a  slight  vertical  movement, 
which  towards  the  north  end  of  the  fault  reached  3  ft  Wovt- 
ment  was  traced  for  a  distance  of  about  270  m.,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  175,000  sq.  m.  of  country  must  have  been  dbturl^. 
In  estimating  the  intensity  of  the  earthquake  In  San  Francisco 
a  new  scale  was  introduced  by  H.  O.  Wood.  The  greatest 
structural  damage  occurred  on  soft  alluvial  soil  and  "made 
groimd."  Most  of  the  loss  of  property  in  San  Frandsco  was 
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due  to  the  terrible  fire  which  followed  the  earthquake  and  was 
beyond  control  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  water- 
supply. 

Immediately  after  the  catastrophe  a  California  Earthquake 
Investigation  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state;  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  afterwards  instituted  a  Seisroological  Committee. 
The  elaborate  Report  of  the  State  Investigation  Committee, 
by  the  chairman,  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  was  published  in  1908. 

On  the  17th  of  August  1906  a  disastrous  earthquake  occurred 
at  Valparaiso,  and  the  year  1906  was  marked  generally  by 
exceptional  seismic  activity. 

The  Jamaica  earthquake  of  the  14th  of  January  1907  appears 
to  have  accompanied  movement  of  rock  along  an  east  and  west 
fracture  or  series  of  fractures  under  the  sea  a  few  miles  from  the 
dty  of  Kingston.  The  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Kingston 
was  turned  upon  its  pedestal  the  eighth  of  a  revolution. 

A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  on 
December  28,  1908,  practically  destroying  Messina  and  Reggio. 
Acconling  to  the  offidal  returns  the  total  loss  of  life 
was  77,283.  Whibt  the  principal  centre  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  whence  the  dis- 
turbanceis  generally  known  as  the  Messinaearthquake, 
there  were  independent  centres  in  the  Calabrian  peninsula, 
a  country  which  had  been  visited  by  severe  earthquakes  not 
long  previously,  namely  on  September  8,  1905,  and  October 
33*  1907*  l^c  principal  shock  of  the  great  Messina  earthquake 
of  1908  occurred  at  5.21  am.  (4.21  Greenwich  time),  and  had  a 
duration  of  from  30  to  40  seconds.  Neither  during  nor  immedi- 
ately before  the  catastrophe  was  there  any  special  volcanic 
disturbance  at  £tna  or  at  Stromboli,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
must  have  been  movement  along  a  great  plane  of  weakness  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  which  has  been 
studied  by  £.  Cortese.  The  sea-floor  in  the  strait  probably 
suffered  great  disturbance,  resulting  in  the  remarkable  move- 
ment of  water  observed  on  the  coast.  At  first  the  sea  retired, 
and  then  a  great  wave  rolled  in,  followed  by  others  generally 
of  decreaung  amplitude,  though  at  Catania  the  second  was  said 
to  have  been  greater  than  the  first.  At  Messina  the  height  of 
the  great  wave  was  2.70  metres,  whilst  at  Ali  and  Giardini  it 
reached  8.40  metres  and  at  San  Alessio  as  much  as  11. 7  metres. 
At  Malta  the  tide-gauge  recorded  a  wave  of  0.91  metre.  The 
depth  of  the  chief  earthquake-centre  was  estimated  by  Dr  £. 
Oddone  at  about  9  kilometres.  The  earthquake  and  accompany- 
ing phenomena  were  studied  also  by  Professor  A.  Riccd,  Dr  M. 
Baratta  and  Professor  G.  Platania  and  by  Dr  F.  Oraori  of  Tokyo. 
After  the  great  disturbance,  shocks  continued  to  affect  the  region 
intermittently  for  several  months.  In  certain  respects  the 
earthquake  of  1908  presented  much  ^jesemblance  to  the  great 
Calabrian  catastrophe  of  1783. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  R.  D.  Oldham  that  the  disturbance 
which  causes  the  fracture  and  permanent  displacement  of  the 
rocks  during  an  earthquake  should  be  called  an  "  earthshake," 
leaving  the  term  earthquake  especially  for  the  vibratory  motion. 
The  movement  of  the  earthquake  is  molecular,  whilst  that  of 
the  carthshake  is  molar.  Subsequently  he  suggested  the  terms 
mockUusis  and  orchesis  (tux^u,  I  heave;  d/>xio/icu,  I  dance), 
to  denote  respectively  the  molar  and  the  molecular  movement, 
retaining  the  word  earthquake  (or  use  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

In  most  earthquakes  the  proximate  cause  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  fracture  and  sudden  movement  of  underground  rock- 
masses.  Disturbances  of  this  type  are  known  as  "  tectonic  " 
earthquakes,  since  they  are  connected  with  the  folding  and  fault- 
ing of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  indicate  a  relief  of 
the  strain  to  which  the  rock-masses  are  subjected  by  mountain- 
making  and  other  crustal  movements,  and  they  are  consequently 
apt  to  occur  along  the  steep  face  of  a  table-land  or  the  margin 
of  a  continent  with  a  great  slope  from  land  to  sea.  In  many 
cases  the  immediate  seat  of  the  originating  impulse  is  located 
beneath  the  sea,  giving  rise  to  submarine  disturbances  which 
have  been  called  *'  seaquakes."  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  these  suboc^mic  disturbances  by  Professor  E.  Rudolph. 
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Professor  J.  H.  Jeans  has  pointed  out  that  the  regions  of  the 
earth's  crust  most  affected  by  earthquakes  lie  on  a  great  circle 
corresponding  with  the  equator  of  the  slightly  pear-shaped 
figure  that  he  assigns  to  the  earth.  This  would  represent  a  belt 
of  w>:akness,  subject  to  crushing,  from  the  tendency  of  the  pear 
to  pass  into  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  form  under  the  action  of 
internal  stresses.  According  to  the  comte  de  Montessus  de 
Ballore,  the  regions  of  maximum  seismic  instability  appear 
to  be  arranged  on  two  great  circles,  inclined  to  each  other  at 
about  67**.  These  are  the  Circumpadficand  Mediterranean  zones. 

Maps  of  the  world,  showing  the  origins  of  large  earthquakes 
each  year,  accompany  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Sdsmological 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Milne.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Professor  Milne  has  shown 
a  relationship  between  earthquake-frequency  and  the  wandering 
of  the  earth's  pole  from  its  mean  position.  Earthquakes  seem 
to  have  been  most  frequent  when  the  displacement  of  the  pole 
has  been  comparatively  great,  or  when  the  change  in  the  direction 
of  movement  has  been  marked.  Valuable  earthquake  catalogues 
have  been  compiled  at  various  times  by  Alexis  Perrey,  R.  and 
J.  W.  MaUet,  John  Milne,  T.  Oldham,  C.  W.  C.  Fuchs,  F.  de 
Montessus  de  Ballore  and  others. 

Such  earthquakes  as  are  fdt  from  time  to  time  in  Great  Britain 
may  generally  be  traced  to  the  formation  of  faults,  or  rather 
to  incidents  in  the  growth  of  old  faults.  The  East 
Anglian  earthquake  of  the  22nd  of  April  1884 — ^the 
most  disastrous  that  had  occurred  in  the  British  Isles 
for  centuries — was  investigated  by  Prof.  R.  Meldola 
and  W.  White  on  behalf  of  the  Essex  Fidd  Club.  The  shocks 
probably  proceeded  from  two  foci — one  near  the  villages  of 
Peldon  and  Abberton,  the  other  near  Wivenhoe  and  Rowhedge, 
in  N.E.  Essex.  It  is  believed  that  the  superficial  disturbance 
resulted  from  rupture  of  rocks  along  a  deep  fault  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  H.  Darwin,  for  the  Seismological  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  to  detect  and  measure  any  gradual 
movement  of  the  strata  along  a  fault,  by  observation  at  the 
Ridgeway  fault,  near  Upway,  in  Dorsetshire.  Dr  C.  Davison 
in  studying  the  earthquakes  which  have  originated  in  Britain 
since  1889  finds  that  several  have  been  "  twins."  A  twin  earth- 
quake has  two  maxima  of  intensity  proceeding  from  two  fod, 
whereas  a  double  earthquake  has  its  successive  impulses  from 
what  b  practically  a  single  focus.  The  Hereford  earthquake 
of  December  1896,  which  resulted  in  great  structural  damage, 
was  a  twin,  having  one  epicentre  near  Hereford  and  the  other 
near  Ross.  Davison  refers  it  to  a  slip  along  a  fault-plane  between 
the  antidinal  areas  of  Woolhope  and  May  Hill;  and  according 
to  the  same  authority  the  Inverness  earthquake  of  the  18th  of 
September  1901  was  referable  to  movement  along  a  fault 
between  Loch  Ness  and  Inverness.  The  South  Wales  earthquake 
of  June  27,  1906,  was  probably  due  to  movement  connected 
with  the  Annorican  system  of  folds,  striking  in  an  east  and  west 
direction. 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  a  slip  occurs  along  a  fault,  the 
displacement  underground  may  be  but  slight  and  may  die  out 
before  teaching  the  surface,  so  that  no  scarp  is  formed.  In 
connexion,  however,  with  a  seismic  disturbance  of  the  first 
magnitude  the  superficial  features  may  be  markedly  affected. 
Thus,  the  great  Japan  earthquake  of  October  1891 — known 
often  as  the  Mino-Owari  earthquake— was  connected  with 
the  formation  or  development  of  a  fault  which,  according  to 
Professor  B.  Koto,  was  traced  on  the  surface  for  a  distance  of 
neariy  50  m.  and  presented  in  places  a  scarp  with  a  vertical 
throw  of  as  much  as  20  ft.,  while  probably  the  maximiun  dis- 
placement underground  was  very  much  greater. 

Although  most  earthquakes  seem  to  be  of  tectonic  type, 
there  are  some  which  are  evidently  connected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  volcanic  activity  (see  Volcano).  Such,  it  is 
commonly  believed,  were  the  earthquakes  which  disturbed 
the  Isle  of  Ischia  in  1881  and  1883,  and  were  studied  by  Professor 
J.  Johnston-Lavis  and  G.  Mercalli.  In  addition  to  the  tectonic 
and  volcanic  types,  there  are  occasional  earthquakes  of  minor 
importance  wUdi  may  be  referred  to  the  collapse  of  the  roof  of 
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caverns,  or  other  falb  of  rock  in  iinderground  cavities  at  no 
great  depth.  According  to  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See  most  earthquakes 
are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  explosive  action  of  steam, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  leakage  of  sea- water  through  theocean floor. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  impulse  whidi  originates  the 
earthquake,  it  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  waves  which  are  propagated 
through  the  earth's  substance  and  also  super&cially.  In 
one  kind,  known  as  normal  or  condensational  waves, 
or  waves  of  elastic  compression,  the  particles  Vibrate 
to  and  from  the  centre  of  disturbance,  moving  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  wave  traveb,  and  therefore  in  a  way 
analogous  to  the  movement  of  air  in  a  sound-wave.  Associated 
with  this  type  are  other  waves  termed  transverse  waves,  or 
waves  of  elastic  distortion,  in  which  the  particles  vibrate  across 
or  around  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  propagated. 
The  normal  waves  result  from  a  temporary  change  of  volume 
in  the  medium;  the  transverse  from  a  change  of  shape.  The 
distance  through  which  an  earth-particle  moves  from  its  mean 
position  of  rest,  whether  radially  or  transversely,  is  called  the 
amplitude  of  the  wave;  whilst  the  double  amplitude,  or  total 
distance  of  movement,  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down,  like  the 
distance  from  crest  to  trough  of  a  water  wave,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  range  of  the  wave.  The  period  of  a  wave  is  the  time 
required  for  the  vibrating  particle  to  complete  an  oscillation. 
As  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  very  heterogeneous,  the 
earthquake-waves  suffer  refraction  and  reflection  as  they  pass 
from  one  rock  to  another  differing  in  density  and  clxuticity. 
In  this  way  the  waves  break  up  and  become  much  modified  in 
course  of  transmission,  thus  introducing  great  complexity  into 
the  phenomena.  It  is  known  that  the  normal  waves  travel 
more  rapidly  than  the  transverse. 

Measurements  of  the  surface  speed  at  which  earthquake-waves 
travel  require  very  accurate  time-measureis,  and  these  are 
not  genoally  available  in  earthquake-shaken  regions.  Observa- 
tions during  the  Charleston  earthquake  of  1886  were  at  that  time 
of  exceptional  value,  since  they  were  made  over  a  large  area 
where  standatd  time  was  kept.  lines  drawn  through  places 
around  the  epicentre  at  which  the  shock  arrives  at  the  same 
moment  are  called  coseismal  lines.  The  motion  of  the  wave  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  movement  of  the  vibrating  particles. 
The  velocity  of  the  earth-particle  is  its  rate  of  movement,  but 
this  is  constantly  changing  during  the  vibration,  and  the  rate 
at  which  the  velocity  changes  is  technically  called  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  particle. 

Unfelt  movements  of  the  ground  are  registered  in  the 
earthquake  records,  or  seismograms,  obtained  by  the  delicate 
instruments  used  by  modern  seismologists.  From  the  study  of 
the  records  of  a  great  earthquake  from  a  distant  source,  some- 
times termed  a  teleseismic  disturbance,  some  interesting  in- 
ferences have  been  drawn  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  complete  record  shows  t  wo  phases 
of "  preliminary  tremon  "  preceding  the  principal  waves.  It  is 
believed  that  while  the  preliminary  tremors  pass  through  the 
body  of  the  earth,  the  principal  waves  travel  along  or  parallel  to 
the  surface.  Probably  the  first  phase  represents  condensational, 
and  the  second  phase  distortlonal,  waves.  Professor  Milne  con- 
cludes from  the  speed  of  the  waves  at  different  depths  that 
materials  having  similar  physical  properties  to  those  at  the 
surface  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  about  30  m.,  below  which  they 
pass  into  a  fairly  homogeneous  nucleus.  From  the  different  rates 
of  propagation  of  the  precursors  it  has  been  inferred  by  R.  D. 
Oldham  that  below  the  outer  crust,  which  is  probably  not 
everywhere  of  the  same  thickness,  the  earth  is  of  practically 
uniform  character  to  a  depth  of  about  six-tenths  of  the  radius, 
but  the  remaining  four-tenths  may  represent  a  core  differ- 
ing physically  and  perhaps  chemically  from  the  outer  part. 
Oldham  abo  suggests,  from  his  study  of  oceanic  and  continental 
wave-paths,  that  there  is  probably  a  difference  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  earth  beneath  oceans  and  beneath  continents. 

The  surface  waves,  which  are  waves  of  great  length  and  long 
period  and  are  propagated  to  great  distances  with  practically  a 
constant  velocity,have  been  regarded  as  quasi-elastic  gravitational 


waves.  Further,  in  a  great  earthquake  the  surface  of  the  gnuad 
is  sometimes  visibly  agitated  in  the  epifocal  district  by  unduia- 
tions  which  may  be  responsible  for  severe  superficial  damage. 
(See  also  for  elastic  waves  EiAsnaTV,  (  89.) 

An  old  classification  of  earthquake-shocks,  traces  of  which  stiD 
linger  in  popular  nomenclature,  described  them  as  "  undulatory," 
when  the  movement  of  the  ground  was  mainly  in  a  horizonlal 
direction;  "  subsullory,"  when  the  motion  was  vertical,  like  the 
effect  of  a  normal  wave  at  the  epicentre;  and  "vorticose/' 
when  the  movement  was  rotatory,  anMtrently  due  to  succcssivt 
impulses  in  varying  directions. 

The  sounds  which  are  associated  with  seismic  phenomoa, 
often  described  as  subterranean  rumbling  and  roaring,  sre  not 
without  scientific  interest,  and  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Davison.  "  Isacouslic  lines  "  are  curves  drawn  through  places 
where  the  sound  is  heard  by  the  same  percentage  of  observers. 
The  sound  is  always  low  and  often  inaudible  to  many. 

The  refined  instruments  which  are  now  used  by  seismologists 
for  determining  the  elements  of  earthquake  motion  and  for 
recording  earthquakes  from  distant  origins  are  described  in  the 
article  Seismometee.  These  instruments  were  developed  as  a 
consequence  of  the  attention  given  in  modem  times  to  the  study 
of  earthquakes  in  the  Far  EasL  (F.  W.  R.*) 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  earthquakes  and  the  world-wide  interest 
shown  in  their  phenomena  were  initiated  in  work  com- 
menced in  Japan.  When  the  Japanese  government, 
desiring  to  adopt  Western  knowledge,  invited  to 
its  shores  bodies  of  men  to  act  as  its  instructois,  the 
attention  of  the  newcomers  was  naturally  attracted  to  the 
frequent  shakings  of  the  ground.  Interest  in  these  phencHaena 
increased  more  rapidly  than  their  frequency,  and  at  length  it  was 
felt  that  something  should  be  done  for  their  systematic  study. 
At  midnight  on  the  22nd  of  February  x88o  movements  more 
violent  than  usual  occurred;  chimneys  were  shattered  or  rotated, 
tiles  slid  down  from  roofs,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  seen  thit 
Yokohama  had  the  appearance  of  a  dty  that  had  suffered  a 
bombardment.  The  exdtemen  t  was  intense,  and  before  the  ruins 
had  been  removed  a  meeting  was  convened  and  the  Seismological 
Sodcty  of  Japan  established.  The  twenty  volumes  of  wiginai 
papen  published  by  this  body  summarise  to  a  large  extent  the 
results  of  the  later  study  of  seismology.^ 

The  attention  of  the  students  of  earthquakes  in  Japan  was 
at  first  directed  almost  entirely  to  seismometry  or  earthquake 
measurement.  Forms  of  apparatus  which  then  existed,  as  for 
example  the  seismographs,  seismometers  and  seismoscopes 
of  Mallet,  Palmieri  and  others,  were  subjected  to  trial;  bot 
inasmuch  as  they  did  little  more  than  indicate  that  an  earthquake 
had  taken  place — the  more  elaborate  forms  recording  abo  the 
time  of  its  occurrence — they  were  rapidly  discarded,  and  instil- 
ments were  constructed  to  measnrt  earthquake  naotion.  Slightly 
modified  tjrpes  of  the  new  instruments  devised  in  Japan  were 
adopted  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  sebmometry  developed  in  Japan  revolutionised  tlw 
sebmometry  of  the  worid.  The  records  obtained  from  the  ne« 
instruments  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  eaith- 
quake  motion,  and  the  engineer  and  the  architect  were  pbced 
in  a  position  to  construct  so  that  the  effects  of  known  movements 
could  be  minimized.  It  was  no  doubt  the  mariced  success,  botb 
practical  and  sdentific,  attending  these  investigations  that  Ird 
the  Japanese  government  to  establish  a  chair  of  seismology  at  its 
university,  to  organize  a  system  of  neariy  1000  observing  stations 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  1895  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
sdentific  and  practical  men  to  cany  out  investigations  wbick 
might  palliate  the  effects  of  seismic  disturbances.  In  the  first 
year  thb  committee  received  a  grant  of  £5000,  and  as  liber^J 
sums  for  the  same  purpose  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 

1  The  publications  for  1880-1892  were  termed*  the  Tmute^MS 
of  Ike  SetsmohgiaU  Sociay  ofJapan,  and  for  1893-1895  the  Seisfu- 
hgiccl  Jonnuuof  Japan.  The  observations  are  now  puUishcd  by 
the  Earthquake  Investi^tion  Committee  of  Japan,  and  edited  by 
F.  Omori,  professor  of  seismology  at  the  university  of  Tokyoi. 
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parliamentary  estimates,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  work  has 
been  fraught  with  good  results.  In  their  publications  we  find  not 
only  records  of  experiences  and  experiments  in  Japan,  but  descrip- 
tions and  comments  upon  earthquake  efifects  in  other  countries. 
In  two  of  the  volumes  there  are  long  and  extremely  well  illus- 
trated accounts  of  the  earthquake  which  on  the  lath  of  June 
1897  devastated  Assam,  to  which  country  two  members  of  the 
above-mentioned  committee  were  despatched  to  gather  such 
information  as  might  be  of  value  to  the  architect  and  builder 
in  earthquake-shaken  districts. 

A  great  impetus  to  seismological  investigation  in  Europe  and 
America  was  no  doubt  given  by  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
a  large  earthquake  originating  in  any  one  part. of  the 
worid  may  be  recorded  in  almost  any  other.  Italy 
for  many  years  past  has  had  its  observatories  for 
recording  earthquakes  which  can  be  felt,  and  which 
are  of  local  origin,  but  at  the  present  time  at  all  its  first-class 
stations  we  find  instruments  to  record  the  unfelt  movements 
due  to  earthquakes  originating  at  great  distances,  and  as  much 
attention  is  now  paid  to  the  large  earthquakes  of  the  worid  as 
to  the  smaller  ones  originating  within  Italian  territory.*  The 
Kaisertkke  Akadcmie  der  Wissensckajten  of  Vienna  established 
earthquake  observatories  in  Austria,'  and  the  Central  Observa- 
torium  of  St  Petersburg  has  carried  out  similar  work  in  Russia. 
Germany  attached  a  seismological  observatory  to  its  university 
at  Strassburg,  whilst  provision  has  been  made  for  a  professorship 
of  Earth  Physics  {Ceopkysik)  at  Gdttingen.'  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  British  Association,  seismographs 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  installed  at  stations  aU  over 
the  worid.*  The  principal  objects  of  this  extended  and  still 
extending  system  of  stations  are  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  motion  is  propagated  over  the  surface  and  through  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  to  locate  the  positions  of  sub-oceanic  earth- 
quake origins,  and  generally  to  extend  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  physical  nature  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live. 

We  now  know  that  earthquakes  are  many  times  more  frequent 
than  was  previously  supposed.  In  Japan,  for  example,  between 
1885  and  1892  no  fewer  than  8331  were  recorded — that 
is  to  say,  on  the  average  there  were  during  that  time 
more  than  1000  disturbances  per  year.  Although 
many  of  these  did  not  cause  a  sensible  shaking  over 
areas  exceeding  a  few  hundred  square  miles,  many  of  them  Vere 
sufficiently  intense  to  propagate  vibrations  round  and  through 
the  globe.  If  we  pick  out  the  well -marked  earthquake  districts 
of  the  worid,  and  give  to  each  of  them  a  seismicity  or  earthquake 
frequency  per  unit  area  one-third  of  that  in  Japan,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  considerable  areas  of  our  planet  are  on  the 
average  shaken  every  half-hour. 

The  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  respecting  the  localities 
where  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  the  forms  of  the  foci  from 
which  they  have  spread,  enables  us  to  speak  definitely 
respecting  the  originating  causes  of  many  of  these 
phenomena.  It  is  found,  for  example,  that  although 
in  many  countries  there  may  be  displays  of  volcanic 
and  seismic  activity  taking  place  almost  side  by  side,  it  is  only 
rarely  that  there  is  direct  relationship  between  the  two.  Now 
and  then,  however,  before  a  volcano  breaks  into  eruption  there 
may  be  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  to  form  a  vent,  each  of  which 

*  The  chief  Italian  station  is  at  Rooca  di  Papa  near  Rome.  It  is 
equipped  with  delicate  instruments  designed  by  its  director,  Giovanni 
Agamennone.  The  records  since  189^  are  published  in  the  BMeUino 
data  SocitA  Sismehtica  llaliamat  edited  by  Luigi  Palazio,  director 
of  the  Central  Office  Tor  Meteorology  and  Gcodynamicsat  Rome. 

.  *The  chief  Austrian  publications  arc: — Mtttheilunien  der  Erd- 
hebeneommission  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissem,  in  Wien  (since  1897);  Dit 
ErdbebemwarU  (1901-1907)  ;and  the  "  Ncueste  Erdbebennachrichten. 
BeHau  der  Monatstchrift  '*  Die  ErdbehenwarU.'* 

*  The  "  International  Seismological  Association  "  was  founded  at 
Strassburg  in  IQ03*  and  publishes  the  BetfMfe  tw  Ceopkysik,  edited 
^  George  Gerland,  director  of  the  Strassburg  station;  the  papere 
are  printed  in  several  languages. 

*  The  records  of  the  British  Association  stations  are  published 
(mnce  1896)  in  the  Reports.  Chile  has  a  national  carthqualce  service 
(founded  after  the  Valparaiso  earthquake  of  August  1906}  directed 
oy  comte  de  Monteiaus  de  Baltore.  , 
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is  accompanied  by  na  more  than  a  slight  local  shaking  of  the 
ground.  This  is  true  even  for  the  largest  and  most  violent 
eruptions,  when  mountains  have  with  practically  a  single  effort 
blown  off  their  heads  and  shoulders.  Thus  the  earthquake  which 
accompanied  the  eruption  of  Bandaisan,  in  central  Japan,  in 
1888  was  felt  only  over  a  radius  of  35  m.  The  analyses  of  the 
seismic  registers  of  Japan  deariy  indicate  that  comparatively 
few  shakings  originate  near  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  country,  the 
majority  of  them,  like  thoae  of  mainy  other  countries,  coming 
from  regions  where  volcanic  rocks  are  absent.  Tlie  greatest 
number  spread  inland  from  the  Padfic  seaboard,  the  movement 
becoming  more  and  more  feeble  as  it  aM>roaches  the  backbone 
of  the  country,  which  is  drilled  with  numerous  volcanic  vents. 
What  is  true  for  Japan  is  generally  true  for  the  western  coasts  of 
North  and  South  America. 

Speaking  broadly,  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  along  the 
steeper  flexures  in  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  those  regions  where 
there  is  geological  evidence  to  show  that  slow  secular 
movements  in  the  earth's  crust  are  possibly  yet  in 
progress.  With  a  unit  distance  of  a  degrees,  or  120 
geographical  m.,  we  find  that  the  slopes  running 
eastwards  from  the  highlands  of  Japan  and  westwards  from  the 
Andean  ridges  down  into  the  Pacific  vary  from  i  in  ao  to  i  in  30, 
and  it  is  on  the  faces  or  near  to  the  bottom  of  these  slopes  that 
seismic  efforts  are  frequent.  The  sk>pes  running  from  Australia, 
eastern  America  and  western  Europe  into  the  neighbouring 
oceans  vary  between  x  in  70  and  x  in  250,  and  in  these  regions 
earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  seismic  activity  met 
with  in  the  Himalayas  and  the  Alps  finds  its  best  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  these  mountains  are  geologically  recent,  and 
there  are  no  reasons  to  doubt  that  the  forces  which  brought 
their  folds  into  existence  are  yet  in  action. 

This  peculiar  association  of  earthquakes  with  pronounced 
topographical  configuration  and  certain  geological  conditions 
evidently  indicates  that  the  origin  of  numy  of  them  b  connected 
with  rock  folding.  Inasmuch  as  certain  large  earthquakes  have 
been  accompanied  by  rock  fracture,  as  for  exam^e  in  1891, 
when  in  central  Japan  a  fault  some  50  m.  in  length  was  created, 
whilst  the  origins  of  others  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  the 
line  of  an  existing  fault  or  its  continuation,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  majority  of  earthquakes  are  spasmodic  accelerations  in 
the  secular  movements  which  are  creating  (and  in  some  instances 
possibly  obliterating)  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  earth's 
surface.  These  secular  movements,  which  include  upheavals, 
subsidences,  horizontal  displacements — ^all  of  which  are  explained 
on  the  assumption  of  a  crust  seeking  support  on  a  nucleus 
gradually  contracting  by  loss  of  heat,  are  collectively  referred 
to  as  bradyseismical  OpoSdf ,  slow)  movements.  To  these  may 
be  added  movements  directly  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
gravity.  Sub-oceanic  districts  in  a  state  of  seismic  strain  may 
be  so  far  loaded  by  the  accumulation  of  sediments  that  gentle 
bending  may  be  accompanied  by  sudden  yieldings.  This  possibly 
accounts  for  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Tonegawa  on  the  eastern  side  of  Japan.  The  distortions  so 
frequently  observed  in  fossils  and  pebbles,  the  varying  thickness 
of  contorted  strata,  and  the  "  creep  "  in  coal-mines,  together 
with  other  phenomena,  indicate  that  rocks  may  flow.  Observa- 
tions of  this  nature  lead  to  the  supposition  that  high  plateau-h'ke 
regions  may  be  gradually  subsiding  under  the  influence  of  their 
own  weight,  and  that  the  process  of  settlement  may  from  time 
to  time  be  spasmodic  in  its  character.  Whether  the  earthquakes 
which  originate  round  the  submerged  basal  frontiers  of  the 
continents  bounding  the  Pacific  are  ever  attributable  to  such 
activities,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty 
is  that  they  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  such  a  vast  displace- 
ment of  material  that  the  ocean  has  been  set  into  a  state  of  oscil- 
lation for  periods  of  24  hours,  that  in  some  instances  there  have 
been  marked  changes  in  depth,  and  that  enormous  sub-oceanic 
landslips  have  occurred.  These  phenomena  are,  however,  equally 
well  explained  on  the  assumption  of  sudden  faulting  accom- 
panied by  violent  shaking,  which  would  dislodge  steeply  inclin«i 
beds  of  material  beneath  the  ocean  as  it  does  upon  the  land. 
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Although  the  proximate  cause  of  earthquake  motion  is  traced 
to  sudden  yieldings  iii  the  crust  of  the  earth  brought  about 
Twotypta  ^^  some  form  of  bradyseismical  action,  the  exist- 
o/MTtA-  cnce  of  at  least  two  distinct  types  of  seismic  motion 
««■*•  indicates  that  the  mechanical  conditions  accompany^ 
motiaa,  jjjg  ^^^  fracturing  of  rocks  are  not  always  identical. 
90  or  9S  %  of  ^^  earthquakes  which  can  be  recorded  con- 
sist of  elastic  or  quasi-elastic  vibrations.  The  remainder, 
including  the  large  earthquakes,  not  only  exhibit  the  elastic 
movements,  but  are  accompanied  by  surface  undulations  which 
are  propagated  most  certainly  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  round 
their  origin,  and  then  as  horizontal  movements  sweep  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  former  of  these  may  accompany 
the  formation  of  a  new  fault  or  the  sudden  renewal  of  movement 
alojig  an  old- one;  they  are  cracking  or  rending  effects,  without 
any  great  displacement.  The  latter  are  probably  fracturings 
accompanied  by  vertical  and  horizontal  displacements  of  masses 
of  the  earth's  crust  sufficiently  great  to  set  up  the  observed 
surface  undulations.  These  shocks  are  so  frequently  followed 
a  few  minutes  later  by  disturbances,  which  from  their  similarity 
to  the  movements  which  have  preceded  them  may  be  called 
earthquake  echoes,  that  we  are  led  to  the  speculation  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  the  caving-in  of  ill-supported  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust,  the  waves  from  which  are  radiated  to  boundaries 
and  then  returned  to  their  origin  to  coalesce  and  give  rise  to  a 
second  impulse  not  unlike  the  primary.  Succeeding  the  first 
repetition  of  motion  recorded  by  the  seismograph  there  is  often 
a  rhythmical  repetition  of  similar  wave  groups,  suggesting  the 
existence  within  our  earth  of  phenomena  akin  to  multiple  echoes. 

The  introduction  of  new  methods  into  seismomctry  quickly 
revolutionized  our  ideas  respecting  the  character  of  earthquake 
CtMraet»r  ^o*^'®"-  Although  an  earthquake  may  be  strongly 
oftmriH'  felt  within  a  distance  of  50  m.  from  its  origin,  and 
quau  although  the  movements  in  the  upper  storeys  of 
noOoa,  buildings  within  the  shaken  area  may  be  large,  the 
actual  range  of  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  ground  is  usually 
less  than  |^  of  an  inch.  With  such  earthquakes  ordinary  seismo- 
graphs for  recording  vertical  motion  do  not  show  any  disturbance. 
When  the  movement  reaches  ^  in.  it  becomes  dangerous,  and 
a  back-and-forth  movement  of  an  inch  is  usually  accompanied 
by  destructive  effects.  In  this  latter  case  the  amplitude  of  the 
vertical  record  which  indicates  the  existence  of  surface  waves 
will  vary  between  I  and  i^ if  of  an  inch.  In  the  earthquake  which 
devastated  central  Japan  on  the  26th  of  October  1891,  nearly 
every  building  within  the  cpifocal  district  fell,  the  ground  was 
fissured,  forests  slipped  down  from  mountain  sides  to  dam  up 
valleys,  whilst  the  valleys  themselves  were  permanently  com- 
pressed. The  horizontal  movements  seem  to  have  reached 
9  in.  or  I  ft.,  and  the  surface  undulations  were  visible  to  the  eye. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  movements  are  performed  varies 
throughout  a  disturbance.  A  typical  earthquake  usually  com- 
mences with  minute  elistic  vibrations,  the  periods 
Pertod  qI  which  vary  between  ^  and  Vff  of  ^  second.  These 
are  recorded  by  seismographs,  and  are  noticed  by 
certain  of  the  lower  animals  like  pheasants,  which 
before  the  occurrence  of  movement  perceptible  to  human  beings 
scream  as  if  alarmed.  When  an  earthquake  is  preceded  by  a 
sound  we  have  evidence  of  preliminary  tremors  even  more 
rapid  than  those  recorded  by  seismographs.  Following  these 
precursors  there  is  a  shock  or  shocks,  the  period  of  which  will  be 
I  or  2  seconds.  From  this  climax  the  movements,  although 
irregular  in  character,  become  slower  and  smaller  until  finally 
they  are  imperceptible.  The  duration  of  a  small  earthquake 
usually  varies  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute,  but  large  earth- 
quakes, which  are  accompanied  by  surface  undulations,  may  be 
felt  for  2  or  3  minutes,  whilst  an  ordinary  seismograph  indicates 
a  duration  of  from  6  to  12  minutes.  A  free  horizontal  pendulum 
tells  us  that  with  severe  earthquakes  the  ground  comes  to  rest 
by  a  scries  of  more  or  less  rhythmical  surgings  continuing  over 
I  or  2  hours.  Although  the  maximum  displacement  has  a 
definite  direction,  the  successive  vibrations  are  frequently 
performed  in  many  different  azimuths.    The  predominating 
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direction  at  a  given  station  in  certain  instances  is  apparently 
at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  neighbouring  strata,  this 
being  the  direction  of  easiest  yielding. 

Earthquake  motion  as  recorded  at  stations  several  thousands 
of  miles  distant  from  its  origin  exhibits  characteristics  strikingly 
different  from  those  just  described.  The  precursors  ^^^ 
now  show  periods  of  from  1  lo  s  seconds,  whilst  the  *^^' 
largest  movements  corresponding  to  the  shocks  may  have 
periods  of  from  20  to  40  seconds.  The  interval  of  time  by 
which  the  first  tremors  have  outraced  the  maximum  movement 
has  also  become  greater.  Within  a  few  hundreds  of  miles  frDrn 
an  origin  this  interval  increases  steadily,  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation of  the  first  movements  being  about  2  km.  per  second. 
whilst  that  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  at  about  i>6  km.  per 
second.  Beyond  this  distance  the  velocity  of  transmission  of 
the  first  movements  rapidly  increases,  and  for  great  distances, 
as  for  example  from  Japan  to  England,  it  is  higher  than  «e 
should  expect  for  waves  of  compression  passing  through  steel 
or  glass.  This  observation  precludes  the  idea  that  these  pre- 
liminary tremors  have  travelled  through  the  heterogeneous 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  since  the  average  velocity  of  their  trans- 
mission increases  with  the  length  of  the  path  along  which  they 
have  travelled,  and  we  but  rarely  obtain  certain  evidence  that  a 
seismograph  has  been  disturbed  by  waves  which  have  reached 
it  by  travelling  in  opposite  directions  round  the  world,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  earthquake  precursors  pass  through 
our  earth  and  not  round  its  surface.  The  following  table  relating 
to  earthquakes,  which  originated  of!  the  coast  of  Borneo  on  the 
20th  and  27th  of  September  1897,  is  illustrative  of  the  velocities 
here  considered: — 


Localities. 

Distance 
from 
origin 

in  degrees. 

Velocity 

in  kms. 

persoc.  il 

on  chord. 

Average 
depth  of 
^/ chord  in 
\\  kms. 

Nicolaieff 

Potsdam        

Catania.   Ischia,   Rocca  dt 

Papa,  Rome    .... 

Isle  of  Wight      .... 

8i» 
92* 

^: 

loy 

81 

8-4 

90 
98 

80 
9-1 

95 

IO-2 

The  chords  referred  to  here  are  th(»e  joining  the  earthquake 
origins  and  distant  observing  stations,  and  it  will  be  noted  iKii 
one-quarter  of  the  square  root  of  the  average  depths  at  which 
these  run  closely  corresponds  to  observed  average  vdodtics 
if  wave  paths  followed  chords.  This  increase  of  velodty  vith 
average  depth  shows  that  the  paths  followed  through  the  earth 
must  be  curved  with  their  convexity  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  These  observations  do  not  directly  tdl  us  to  what  ex- 
tent a  true  wave  path  is  deflected  from  the  direction  of  a  dwrJ, 
but  they  suggest  as  an  extremely  platisible  assumption  that 
the  square  of  the  speed  is  a  linear  function  of  the  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  With  this  assumption  Dr  C.  G.  Knott 
shows  that  the  square  of  the  speed  (1^)  can  be  expressed 
linearly  in  terms  of  the  average  depth  of  the  chord  d,  thus: 
o'  =  2'9-f  -026  d,  the  units  being  miles  and  seconds.  The  formuU 
applies  with  fair  accuracy  to  moderate  and  high  values  of  d,  but 
it  gives  too  high  a  value  for  short  chords.  It  follows  that  the 
square  of  the  speed  increases  0*9%  i>er  mile  of  descent  in  the 
earth.  The  conclusion  we  arrive  at  is  that  the  preliminary 
tremors  which  pass  through  the  earth  do  so  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  origin  at  the  rate  of  almost  2-3  km.  per  seccmd.  Thi^ 
velocity  increases  as  the  wave  path  plunges  downwards,  attaining 
in  the  central  regions  a  velocity  of  16  to  17  kms.,  whilst  the 
highest  average  velocity  which  is  across  a  diameter  lies  between 
10  and  12  kms.  per  second. 

The  large  surface  waves  radiating  from  an  origin  to  a  distant 
place  have  velocities  lying  between  x*6  and  4  kms.  per  seconi). 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  when  the  higher  velodty  has  been 
noted  this  refers  to  an  observation  at  a  station*  very  remote 
from  the  origin.  One  explanation  of  this  is  the  assumption  \h-i 
only  very  large  waves  indicating  a  large  initial  disturbance  i^rt 
]  capable  of  travelling  to  great  distances,  and  as  pointed  o^^  ^y 
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R.  D.  OldliaiB,  laige- waves  under  the  influence  of  gravity  will 
travel  faster  than  small  waves.  These  waves  (which  may  be 
gravitational  or  distortional)  are  recorded  as  slow  tiltings  of  the 
ground  measured  by  angles  of  0*5  to  xo  or  15  seconds  of  arc,  or 
as  horizontal  dj^lacements  of  0*5  or  several  millimetres.  Their 
calculated  lengths  have  reached  50  kms.  (31  m.). 

In  the  section  of  this  article  rehiting  to  the  cause  of  earthquakes 
a  little  has  been  said  about  their  frequency  or  the  number  of 
times  these  phenomena  are  repeated  during  a  given 
nwfMiio.  in^^i^Y^i  of  time.  It  has  been  ^wn  that  all  countries 
are  voy  often  moved  by  earthquakes  which  have  originated 
at  great  distances.  Great  Britain,  for  example,  is  crossed  about 
100  times  a  year  by  earthquake  waves  having  durations  of  from 
3  minutes  to  3  hours,  whilst  the  vibratoiy  motions  which  originate 
in  that  country  are  not  only  smaU  but  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  world's  history,  because  the  contraction  of 
its  nucleus  was  more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present,  it  is  commonly 
inferred  that  phenomena  accompanying  bradyseismical  activity 
must  have  been  more  pronounced  and  have  shown  themselves 
upon  a  grander  scale  than  Chey  do  at  the  present  time.  Now, 
although  the  records  of  our  rocks  only  carry  us  back  over  a  certain 
portion  of  this  history,  they  certainly  represent  an  interval  of 
time  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  some  evidence  of  such  enfceble- 
ment  if  it  ever  existed.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  however, 
we  meet  with  distinct  evidences  in  the  later  chapters  of  geological 
history  of  plutonic  awakenings  much  more  violent  than  those 
recorded  at  its  commencement.  During  Palaeozoic  times  many 
mountain  ranges  were  formed,  and  accompanying  these  orogenic 
processes  there  was  marked  volcanic  activity.  In  the  succeeding 
Secondary  period  plutonic  forces  were  quiescent,  but  during 
the  formation  of  the  early  Tertiaries,  when  some  of  the  largest 
mountain  ranges  were  created,  they  awoke  with  a  vigour  greater 
than  had  ever  been  previously  exhibited.  At  this  period  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Scotland  was  as  remarkable  for  its  volcanoes 
and  its  earthquakes  as  Japan  is  at  the  present  day.  If  the 
statement  relating  to  the  general  decrease  in  bradyseismical 
changes  referred  merely  to  their  frequency,  and  omitted  reference 
to  thdr  magnitude,  Uie  views  of  the  geologist  and  physicist 
might  harmonize.  One  explanation  for  this  divergence  of 
opinion  may  rest  on  the  fact  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
directed  to  all  the  conditions  which  accompany  the  adaptation 
of  the  earth's  crust  to  its  shrinking  nucleus.  As  the  latter  grows 
smaller  the  puckerings  and  foldings  of  the  former  should  grow 
larger.  Each  succeeding  geological  epoch  should  be  characterized 
by  mountain  formations  more  stupendous  than  those  which 
preceded  them,  whilst  the  fracturing,  diskxation,  caving-in  of 
ill-supported  regions,  and  creation  of  lines  of  freedom  for  the 
exhibitwn  of  volcanic  activity  which  would  accompany  these 
changes,  would  grow  in  magnitude.  The  written  records  of 
many  countries  reflect  but  on  a  smaller  scale  the  crystallized 
records  in  their  hills.  In  1844,  at  Comrie,  in  Perthshire,  as  many 
as  twelve  earthqvtakes  were  recorded  in  a  single  month,  whilst 
now  there  are  but  one  or  two  per  year.  Eartbqvtake  frequency 
varies  with  time.  A  district  under  the  influence  of  hypogenic 
activities  reaches  a  condition  of  seismic  strain  which  usually 
is  relieved  rapidly  at  first,  but  subsequently  more  slowly. 

The  smaU  sho^  which  follow  an  initial  large  disturbance  are 
known  as  after-shocks.  The  first  shock  which  in  1891  devastated 
central  Japan  was  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  large  fault, 
and  the  3364  small  shocks  which  succeeded  this  during  the 
following  two  years  are  regarded  as  due  to  intermittent  settle- 
ments of  disjointed  material.  The  decreasing  frequency  with 
which  after-shocks  occur  may  be  represented  by  a  curve.  Dr  F. 
Omoii  points  out  that  the  continuation  of  such  a  curve  gives  the 
means  of  determining  the  length  of  time  which  will  probably 
elapse  before  the  region  to  whidi  it  refers  will  return  to  the  same 
seismic  quiescence  that  it  had  prior  to  the  initial  disturbance. 

The  positive  results  that  we  have  respecting  the  periodicity 
of  earthquakes  are  but  few.  Generally  earthquakes  are  some- 
what more  frequent  during  winter  than  during  summer,  and  this 
applies  to  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The 
annual  periodidtyi  which,  however,  does  not  show  itself  if  only 


destructive  earthquakes  are  considered,  finds  an  explanation, 
according  to  Dr  Knott,  in  the  annual  periodicity  of  long- 
continued  stresses,  as  for  example  those  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  snow  and  to  barometric  gradients. 
For  certain  earthquake  regions  there  appears  to  be  a 
distinct  semi-annual  period  for  which  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  adduced.  Although  the  elaborate  registers 
of  Japan,  which  have  enabled  us  to  group  earthquakes  according 
to  their  req>ective  origins  and  varying  intensities,  and  to  separate 
after-shocks  from  initial  disturbances,  have  been  subjected  by 
Dr  Knott  to  most  careful  analysis,  with  the  object  of  discovering 
periodicities  connected  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the 
lunar  day  or  lunar  months,  nothing  of  marked  character  has 
been  found.  Certainly  there  is  slight  evidence  of  a  periodicity 
connected  with  the  times  of  conjunction  and  opposition  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  a  maximum  frequency  near  the  time  of 
perigee,  but  the  effect  of  lunar  stresses  is  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant. Ordinary  earthquakes,  and  especially  after-shocks,  show 
a  diurnal  period,  but  we  cannot  say  that  there  are  more  earth- 
quakes during  the  night  than  during  the  day. 

Many  experiments  and  investigations  have  been  made  to 
determine  a  possible  relationship  between  earthquakes  and 
electrical  phenomena,  but  beyond  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  luminous  appearances  may  accompany  "^^"'^ 
the  friction  of  moving  masses  of  rock,  and  that  a  Mwir 
temporaiy  current  may  be  established  in  a  line  by  the 
dbturbance  of  an  earth-plate,  these  inquiries  have  yielded  but 
little  of  importance.  The  inquiries  respecting  a  possible  relation- 
ship between  adjustments  so  frequently  taking  place  within 
and  beneath  that  region  called  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  mag- 
netic phenomena  ari;,  however,  of  a  more  promising  nature. 
We  have  seen  that  at  or  near  the  origin  of  earthquakes  which  for 
several  hours  disturb  continents,  and  occasionally  cause  oceans 
to  oscillate  for  longer  periods,  we  sometimes  have  direct  evidence 
of  the  bodily  displacement  of  many  cubic  miles  of  material. 
When  this  material  is  volcanic  it  is  almost  invariably  magnetic, 
and  we  perceive  in  its  sudden  rearrangement  causes  which  should 
produce  magnetic  effects  within  an  epifocal  district.  In  Japan, 
where  attention  is  being  directed  to  phenomena  of  this  descrip- 
tion, not  only  have  such  effects  been  observed,  but  unusual 
magnetic  disturbances  have  been  noted  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  large  earthquakes.  These  may,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  mere 
coincidences,  but  when  we  consider  volcanic  and  seismic  activities 
as  evidences  of  physical  and  chemical  changes,  together  with 
mechanical  displacements  of  a  magnetic  magma,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  should  have  at  least  a  local  influence 
upon  magnetic  needles.  Another  form  of  disturbance  to  which 
magnetic  needles  are  subjected  is  that  which  accompanies  the 
passage  of  large  earth-waves  beneath  certain  observatories 
situated  at  great  distances  from  earthquake  origins.  At  Utrecht, 
Potsdam  and  Wilhelmshaven  the  magnetographs  are  frequently 
disturbed  by  seismic  waves,  whilst  at  many  othei'  European 
observatories  such  effects  are  absent  or  only  barely  appreciable. 
To  explain  these  marked  differences  in  the  behaviour  of  magnetic 
needles  at  different  stations  we  are  at  present  only  in  a  position 
to  formulate  hypotheses.  They  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
different  needles  have  different  periodic  times  of  oscillation; 
it  is  possible  that  at  one  observatoiy  the  mechanical  movements 
of  the  ground  are  much  greater  than  at  others;  we  may  speculate 
on  the  existence  of  materials  beneath  and  around  various  observa- 
tories which  are  different  in  their  magnetic  characters;  and, 
lastly,  we  may  picture  a  crust  of  varying  thickness,  which  from 
time  to  time  is  caused  to  rise  and  fall  upon  a  magnetic  magma, 
the  places  nearest  to  this  being  the  most  disturbed. 

A  subject  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  directed  is 
the  effect  which  di^Iays  of  seismic  and  volcanic  activities  have 
had  upon  the  human  mind.    The  effects  are  distinctly 
dual  and  opposite  in  character.     In  countries  like  g^^^ 
Ens^nd,  where  earthquakes  are  seldom  experienced,  mimA 
the  prevailing  Idea  b  that  they  are  assodateid  with  all 
that  Is  baneful    For  certain  earthquakes,  which  fortunate*' 
are  less  ••'~"  *"^  "'  ''•'>se  which  are  annuaily  recorded,  '* 
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partially  true.  A  disastrous  shock  may  unnerve  a  whole  com- 
munity. Effects  of  this  nature,  however,  differ  in  a  marked 
manner  with  different  nationalities.  After  the  shock  of  1891, 
when  Japan  lost  9960  of  its  inhabitants,  amongst  the  wounded 
indications  of  mental  excitement  were  shown  in  spinal  and  other 
trouble.  Notwithstanding  the  lighttieartedness  of  this  particular 
nation,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  long  series  of  seismic 
effects  chronicled  in  Japanese  history,  which  culminated  In 
1896  in  the  loss  of  29,000  lives  by  sea- waves,  has  been  without 
some  effect  upon  its  mental  and  moral  Character.  Several 
earthquakes  are  annually  commemorated  by  special  services 
at  temples.  In  bygone  times  governments  have  recognized 
earthquakes  as  visitations  of  an  angry  deity,  whom  they  have 
endeavoured  to  appease  by  repealing  stringent  laws  and  taxes. 
In  other  countries  the  sermons  which  have  been  preached  to 
show  that  the  tremblings  of  the  world  were  visitations  consequent 
on  impiety,  and  the  prayers  which  have  been  formulated  to 
ward  off  disasters  in  the  future,  far  exceed  in  number  the  earth- 
quakes which  gave  rise  to  them.  In  1755  many  of  the  English 
dergy  held  the  view  that  Lisbon  was  destroyed  because  its 
inhabitants  were  Catholics,  whilst  the  survivors  from  that 
disaster  attributed  their  misfortune  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
tolerated  a  few  Protestant  heretics  in  their  midsL  To  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  disaster  certain  of  these  were  baptized  by  force. 
In  the  myths  relating  to  xmderground  monsters  and  personages 
that  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  earthquakes  we  see  the  direct 
effects  which  exhibitions  of  seismic  and  volcanic  activity  have 
produced  upon  the  imagination.  The  beliefs,  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  the  poetical  fancies,  thus  engendered  have  exhibited 
themselves  in  various  forms.  Beneath  Japan  there  is  said  to  be 
a  catfish,  which  in  other  countries  is  replaced  by  a  mole,  a  hog, 
an  elephant  or  other  living  creature,  which  when  it  is  restless 
shakes  the  globe.  The  Kamchadales  picture  a  subterranean 
deity  called  Tuil,  who  in  Scandinavian  mythology  is  represented 
by  the  evil  genius  Loki.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  reference 
in  the  Decalogue  forbidding  the  making  of  graven  images  of  that 
which  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  to  see  in  early  Biblical  history 
evidence  of  a  subterranean  mythology;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  creation  of  Pluto,  Vulcan 
and  Poseidon  gave  rise  to  practices  condemned  by  Moses. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  practical  benefits  derived  from  seismo- 
logical  investigations  relate  to  important  changes  and  new 
Piiiifrnr  pni^ciplcs  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of 
fo  irMk-  the  engineer  and  builder  when  constructing  in  earth- 
ttMad  quake  countries.  The  new  rules  and  formulae,  rather 
than  being  theoretical  deductions  from  hypotheses, 
are  the  outcome  of  observation  and  experimenL  True 
measures  of  earthquake  motion  have  been  given  to  us  by  modern 
seismometers,  with  the  result  that  seismic  destructivity  can  be 
accurately  expressed  in  mechanical  units.  From  observation 
we  now  know  the  greatest  acceleration  and  maximum  velocity 
of  an  earth  particle  likely  to  be  encountered;  and  these  are 
measures  of  the  destructivity.  The  engineer  is' therefore  dealing 
with  known  forces,  and  he  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  are 
chiefly  applied  in  a  horizontal  direction.  A  formula  connecting 
the  acceleration  reqtiisite  to  overturn  bodies  of  different  dimen- 
sions has  been  given.  The  acceleration  which  will  fractture  or 
shatter  a  column  firmly  fixed  at  its  foundation  to  the  moving 
earth  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 


where 
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a  "  the  acceleration  per  see.  per  sec. 

F~the  force  of  cohesion,  or  force  per  unit  surface,  which  when 

gradually  applied  produces  iractune. 
A  ~ area  of  base  fractured. 
B  "  thickness  of  the  column, 
/"height  of  centre  of  gravity  of  column  above  the  fractured 

base. 
«>the  weight  of  the  portion  broken  off. 

With  this  formula  and  its  derivatives  we  are  enabled  to  state 
the  height  to  which  a  wall,  for  example,  may  be  built  capable 
"f  resisting  any  assumed  acceleration.    Experience  has  shown 


that  yielding  first  shows  itself  at  the  base  of  a  pier,  a  wall  or  a 
building,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  lower  portion  of 'such 
structures  should  be  of  greater  dimensions  or  stronger  than  that 
above.  Piers  having  these  increased  dimensions  below,  and 
tapering  upwards  in  a  proper  manner,  so  that  every  horizontal 
section  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  inertia 
of  its  superstructure,  are  employed  to  carry  railways  in  Japan. 
In  that  country  cast-iron  piers  are  things  of  the  past,  whilst 
piers  of  masonry,  together  with  their  foundations,  no  longer 
follow  the  rules  of  ordinaiy  engineering  practice. 

After  flood,  fire,  earthquake,  or  when  o|^>ortunity  presents 
itself,  changes  are  introduced  in  the  construction  of  ordinary 
buildings.  In  a  so-called  earthquake-proof  house,  althou^ 
externally  it  is  similar  to  other  dwellings,  we  find  rafters  running 
from  the  lidge  pole  to  the  floor  sills,  an  exceedingly  light  roof, 
iron  straps  and  sockets  replacing  mortices  and  tenons,  and  many 
other  departures  from  ordinary  rules.  Masonry  arches  for 
bridges  or  arched  openings  in  walls  (unless  i»otected  by  Hntels), 
heavy  gables,  ornamental  copings,  capinngs  for  dumn^-s, 
have  by  their  repeated  failure  shown  that  they  are  undesirable 
features  for  construction  in  earthquake  countries.  As  sites  for 
buildings  it  is  well  to  avoid  soft  ground,  on  which  the  movement 
is  always  greater  than  on  hard  ground^  Excessive  movement 
also  takes  place  along  the  face  of  unsi^^xMrted  openings,  and  for 
this  reason  the  edges  of  scarps,  bluffs,  cuttings  and  river-banks 
are  localities  to  be  avoided.  In  short,  the  rules  and  precautions 
which  have  to  be  recognized  so  as  to  avoid  or  mitigate  the 
effects  of  earthquake  movement  are  so  numerous  that  students 
of  engineering  and  architecture  in  Japan  recdve  a  special  couise 
of  lectures  on  this  subject.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large 
earthquake  may  enUdl  a  loss  of  life  greater  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  many  wars,  and  that  for  the  reconstructi<m  of 
ordinary  buildings,  factories  and  public  works  an  expenditure 
of  several  million  pounds  sterling  is  required,  the  importance 
of  these  studies  cannot  be  overrated.  Severe  earthquakes  are 
fortunatdy  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  but  we  have  abnpky 
to  turn  our  eyes  to  earthquake-shaken  colonies  and  lands  in 
close  commercial  touch  with  Great  Britain  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  mitigating  such  disasters  as  much  as  possibk,  and 
any  endeavour  to  obviate  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life 
should  appeal  to  the  dvilized  communities  of  the  world. 

An  unexpected  application  of  seismometry  has  been  to  record 
the  vibration  of  railway  trains,  bridges  and  steamships.  An 
instrument  of  suitable  construction  will  give  records 
of  the  more  or  less  vident  jolting  and  vibratory 
movements  of  a  train,  and  so  localize  irregularities 
due  to  changes  in  the  character  of  ballast  and  sleepeis, 
to  variation  in  gauge,  &c.  An  instrument  placed  on  a  loooatotive 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  effects  due  to  the  methods  of 
balancing  the  wheels,  and  by  alterations  in  this  respect  a  saving 
of  fuel  of  from  i  to  5  lb  of  coal  per  mile  per  locomotive  has 
sometimes  been  effected. 

By  mapping  the  centres  from  whidi  earthquakes  originate 
off  Uic  coast  of  Japan,  we  have  not  only  determined  districts 
where  geological  activity  is  pronounced,  but  have  placed  bdorc 
the  cable  engineer  well-de&ied  localities  which  it  is  advisable 
to  avoid;  and  in  the  records  of  unfdt  earthquakes  which 
originate  far  from  land  similar  information  is  being  collected 
for  the  deeper  parts  of  the  oceans.  Occasionally  these  reoonds 
have  almost  immediatdy  made  dear  the  cause  of  a  cable  failnre. 
From  lack  of  such  information  in  x888,  when  the  cables  connect- 
ing Australia  with  the  outer  world  were  simultaneoudy  broken, 
the  sudden  isolation'  was  regarded  as  a  possiUe  (operation  of 
war,  and  the  colonists  called  out  their  naval  and  military  reserves. 
Records  of  earthquakes  originating  at  great  distances  have 
also  frequently  enabled  us  to  antidpate,  to  correct,  to  extend,  or 
to  disprove  telegraphic  accounts  of  the  disastets.  Whatever 
information  a  sdsmogram  may  give  is  certain,  wrbShl  the  informa- 
tion gathered  from  tdegrams  may  in  the  process  of  transit 
become  exaggerated  or  minimized.  Otherwise  unacoonatahle 
disturbances  in  records  from  magnetogn4>hs,  barographs  aad 
other -instruments  employed  in  obserratorics  are  frequcAt^ 
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explained  by  reference  to  the  tnces  srielded  by  seismometers. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  in  seismological  investigation  has 
been  the  determination  of  the  varying  rates  at  which  motion  is 
propagated  through  the  world.  These  measurements  have  already 
thrown  new  light  upon  its  effective  rigidity,  and  if  we  assume 
that  th^  density  of  the  earth  increases  uniformly  from  its  surface 
towards  its  centre,  so  that  its  mean  density  is  ;•  $,  then,  according 
to  Knott,  the  coefficient  of  dastidty  which  governs  the  trans- 
mission' of  preliminary  tremors  of  an  earthquake  increases  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  i*  a  %  per  mile  of  docent.  .._(!•  M'*). 
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EARTH-STAR  {Geaster),  in  botany,  a  kind  of  puff-ball,  with  a 
distinct  outer  coat  which,  on  separating  from  the  inner,  splits 

into  several  divisions,  which  be- 
come reflexed  and  spread  like  a 
star.  The  inner  coat  enveloping 
the  spores  is  supported,  like  a  ball, 
either  with  or  without  a  stalk  on 
the  upper  face  of  the  star.  The 
spores  escape  generally  by  means 
of  a  distinct  aperture  which  ap- 
pears in  the  top  of  the  ball.  There 
are  several  species  in  Britain  found 
on  the  ground  or  on  decaying  leaves. 
They  are  rare  or  local,  but  more 
common  in  the  south  or  south-east  of  England  than  in  other 
parts  of  Britain. 

BARTHWORM, .  the  common  name  of  a  chaetopod  worm 
found  nearly  all  over  the  world.  Linnaeus  recognized  only  one 
q>ecie8  of  earthworm  and  named  it  Lumbricus  lerrestris.  There 
are  now  one  thousand  well-characterized  species  known  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  number  increases  almost 
daily.  The  earthworms  of  England  belong  entirely  to  the  three 
genera  Lumbricus,  AUolobopkora  and  AUuruSf  which  are  further 
subdivided  by  some  systematists;  and  these  genera. form  the 
prevalent  earthworm  fauna  of  the  Palaearctic  region  and  are 
also  very  numerous  in  the  Nearctic  region.  Elsewhere  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  indigenous,  but  are  replaced  by  the  numerous 
other  genera  of  the  families  enumerated  in  the  article  Chactopoda 
iq.t.).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  genera,  comprizing  a 
separate  family  Lumbricidae,  when  introduced  into  tropical 
and  other  countries,  thrive  abundantly  and  oust.the  indigenous 
forms.  In  gatherings  of  earthworms  from  various  extra-European 
countries  it  is  always  found  that  if  the  collections  have  been 
made  in  cultivated  ground  and  near  the  coast  the  worms  are  of 
European  species;  farther  inland  the  native  forms  are  met  with. 
Inasmuch  as  in  every  case  the  Lumbricidae  from  non-European 
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countries  are  identical  with  European  spedes,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  these  animals  are  very  readily  introduced  accidentally 
with  plants,  &c-i  nnd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  impatient 
of  sea  water,  it  seems  clear  that  the  presence  of  these  LunUfricidae 
in  other  continents. is  due  to  accidental  transportation.  Most 
earthworms  live  in  the  soil,  which  they  devour  as  they  burrow 
through  it.  A  few,  like  their  allies  the  river  worms  (Limicolac), 
habitually  frequent  streams,  lakes,  &c  One  genus,  at  any  rate, 
viz.  PontodriluSf  seeks  an  unusual  environment,  and  is  found 
in  heaps  of  sea-weed  cast  up  by  the  sea.  The  range  of  this  genus 
is  therefore  naturally  wider  than  that  of  other  genera  which  are 
confined  to  llmd  masses  and  cannot  cross  the  sea  by  their  own 
efforts,  ki  It  might  be  inferred,  therefore,  and  the  inference  is 
proved  by  facts,  that  truly  oceanic  islands  have  no  indigenous 
fauna  of  earthworms,  but  are  inhabited  by  forms  which  are 
identical  with  those  of  neighbouring  continents,  and  doubtless, 
therefore,  accidentally  introduced.^ 

Like  the  leeches  the  earthworms  produce  cocoons  which  are 
a  produa  of  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  ditellum.  In  these 
cocoons  are  deposited  the  eggs  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  4lbumen  upon  which  the  developing  embryos  feed.  So  far 
as  js  known,  the  production  of  cocoons  is  universal  among 
earthworms  and  the  remaining  Oligochaeta  of  aquatic  habit. 
The  young  leave  the  cocoon  as  fully  formed  earthworms  in  which, 
however,  the  genitalia  are  not  fully  developed.  .  There  is  no 
free  living  larval  stage.  ^  Out  of  a  single  cocoon  emerge  a  varying 
number  of  young  worms,  the  numbers  being  apparently  char- 
acteristic of  the  species. ,-  The  work  of  earthworms  in  aiding 
in  the  production  of  the  subsoil  and  in  levelling  the  surface  was 
first  studied  by  C.  Darwin,  and  has  since  been  investigated  by 
others.  This  work  is  partly  carried  out  beneath  the  surface 
and  partly  on  the  surface,  upon  which  the  worms  wander  at 
night  and  eject  the  swallowed  and  triturated  earth;  frequently 
castings  of  some  height  are  formed  of  coiled  ropes  of  agglutinated 
particles  of  mould.  The  indigenous  spedes  of  Great  Britain, 
about  twenty  in  number,  do  not  grow  to  a  greater  length  than 
some  zo  in.;  but  in  several  tropical  countries  there  are  species 
which  grow  to  a  length  of  from  3  to  6  ft.  Thus  we  have  in 
Natal  the  gigantic  Microckaeta  rap^,  in  Ceylon  Megascolex 
coeruleuSf  in  Australia  Megascolides  australis,  and  an  equally 
large  form  in  South  America.  (F.  E.  B.) 

BARWIO,  an  insect  bdonging  to  the  Fcrficsdidof,  a  family 
usually  referred  to  the  Orthoptera,  but  sometimes  regarded 
as  typifying  a  special  order,^  to  which  the  names  Dermaptera, 
Dermatoptera  and  Euplexoptera  have  been  given,  in  allusion 
to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  wings  in  the  spedes 
that  possess  them.  The  front  wings  are  short  and  homy  and 
when  at  rest  meet  without  x>verlapping  in  the  middle  line,  like 
the  wing-cases  of  brachelytrous  (cocktail)  beetles.  The  hind 
wings,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  membranous*  and, 
when  extended,  of  large  size;  each  consists  of  two  portions,  the 
distal  of  which,  in  virtue  of  the  arrangement  and  jointing  of  its 
nervures,  is  capable  of  being  both  doubled  up  and  folded  f anwise 
beneath  the  proximal,  which  is  partly  homy  when  the  wing  is 
tucked  away  under  the  front  wing-case  of  the  same  side*  Apart 
from  these  characteristics,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
earwigs  is  the  presence  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  of  a  pair  of 
pincers  which  are  in  reality  modified  appendages,  known  as 
cercopods,  and  represent  the  similar  limbs  of  Japyx  and  the 
caudal  feelers  of  Campodea  and  some  other  insects. 
'  The  Forficulidae  are  almost  cosmopolitan;  but  the  various 
spedes  and  genera  differ  from  each  other  both  in  structure  and 
size  to  a  comparatively  slight  ^tent.  The  length  and  armature 
of  the  {Hncers  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  wings  arc  perhaps 
the  most  important  features  used  by  systematists  in  distinguish- 
ing the  various  kinds. .  Of  particular  zoological  interest  in  this 
connexion  is  a  Ceylonese  genus  Dyscrifwa,  in  which  the  cercopods 
are  long,-  many-jointed  and  filiform  during  the  eariy  stages  of 
growth,  and  only  assume  at  the  last  moult  the  fordpate  stracture 
characteristic  of  the  family.  The  best  known  earwig  »  the 
common  European  spedes,  Fvrjicuia  omHcularia.  Tb^  ' 
is  gregarious  and  nocturaaL    It  Udai  Igr  day  tmder 
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the  loosened  bark  of  trees  or  in  any  crevice  or  hole  sheltered 
from  the  light.  At  night  it  crawls  about  in  search  of  food,  which 
consists  to  a  small  extent  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
but  principally,  as  gardeners  are  aware,  of  the  petals  and  other 
parts  of  flowers  of  growing  shoots  and  soft  ripe  fruit.  During 
the  winter  earwigs  lie  dormant;  but  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  females  with  their  eggs  may  be  found  in  the  soil,  frequently 
in  deserted  earthworm  burrows.  Maternal  instincts  are  well 
developed,  both  the  eggs,  which  number  about  fifty,  and  the 
young  being  carefully  brooded  and  watched  over  by  the  parent. 
Except  for  the  absence  of  wings,  the  young  are  miniature  models 
of  the  adult.  As  growth  proceeds  the  integument  is  periodically 
cast;  and  at  the  final  moult  the  perfect  winged  insect  appears. 
Males  and  females  are  like  each  other  in  size,  but  may  he  dis- 
tinguished by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  visible  abdominal 
segments,  the  male  having  nine  and  the  female  seven.  In  the 
male,  moreover,  the  pincers  are  caliper-like  and  toothed  at  the 
base,  whereas  in  the  female  they  are  imtoothed  and  only  lightly 
curved  at  the  tip.  These  differences  suggest  that  the  pincers 
aid  in  the  pairing  of  the  sexes.  However  that  may  be,  they 
are  known  to  be  used  in  the  folding  of  the  wings;  and  their 
importance  as  weapons  of  defence  is  attested  by  the  pre- 
cision and  effect  with  which  they  are  wielded  against  assailants 
like  ants.  ^  (R.  I.  P) 

BASEMENT  {Ft/'aise;  O.  Fr.  ^aisemenl;  Anglo-Lat.  aisia- 
mentum,  a  privilege  or  convenience),  in  English  law,  a  species 
of  "  servitude  "  or  limited  right  of  use  over  land  belonging  to 
another.  It  is  distinguished  from  profits  d  prendre — another 
species  of  servitude  which  involves  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
profits  of  the  soil  of  another — since  an  easement  confers  merely 
a  convenience  (aisiamenlum)  to  be  exercised  over  the  land  of 
another  (without  any  participation  in  the  profits  of  it),  i.e.  a 
right  to  use  the  soil  or  produce  of  the  soil  in  a  way  tending  to  the 
more  convenient  enjoyment  of  another  piece  of  land.  Thus 
a  right  of  way  is  an  casement,  a  right  of  common  is  a  profit.  An 
easement  is  distinguishable  also  from  a  licence,  which,  unless  it 
is  coupled  with  a  grant,  is  personal  to  both  grantor  and  grantfti 
and  is  neither  binding  on  the  licensor,  nor,  in  general,  assignable 
by  the  licensee;  while  both  the  benefit  and  the  burden  of  an 
easement  are  annexed  to  land  (Gale  on  Easements,  8th  ed.  p.  2). 
With  easements  are  sometimes  classed  certain  closely  allied 
"  natural  rights,"  such  as  a  landowner's  right  to  lateral  support 
for  his  soil  in  its  natural  state,  and  a  riparian  owner's  right  to  the 
natural  flow  of  a  stream. 

i  The  essential  features  of  an  easement,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  are  therefore  these:  (i.)  It  is  an  incorporeal  right; 
a  right  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  land — ^not  to  the  land  itself; 
(ii.)  it  is  imposed  upon  corporeal  property;  (iii.)  it  is  a  right 
without  profit;  (iv.)  it  requires  for  its  constitution  two  distinct 
tenements — the  "  dominant  tenement  "  which  enjoys  the  right, 
and  the  "  servient  tenement  "  which  submits  to  it.  This  bst 
characteristic  excludes  from  the  category  of  easements  the 
so-called  "  easements  in  gross"  such  as  a  right  of  way  conferred 
by  grant  independently  of  the  possession  of  any  tenement  by 
the  grantee.  The  true  easement  is  an  "  appendant  "  or  "  appur- 
tenant "  right,  not  a  "  right  in  gross." 

•  Further  classifications  of  easements  must  be  noted.  They 
are  divided  into  (a)  affirmaUve  or  positive,  those  which  authorize 
the  commission  of  an  act  by  the  dominant  owner,  e.g.  rights  of 
way,  a  right  to  draw  water  from  a  spring,  rights  of  aqueduct, 
and  negative,  when  the  easement  restricts  the  rights  of  the 
servient  owner  over  his  own  property,  e.g.  prevents  him  from 
building  on  land  so  as  to  obstruct  ancient  lights  (cf.  also  the 
right  to  the  support  of  neighbouring  soil);  (6)  continuous,  of 
which  the  enjoyment  may  be  continual  without  the  interference 
of  man,  e.;.' access  to  light,  and  discontinuous,  where  there  must 
be  a  fresh  act  on  each  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  e.g. 
a  right  of  way,  or  right  to  draw  water;  (c)  apparent,  where 
there  are  visible  external  signs  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  e.g.  a 
right  to  dam  up  a  watercourse,  and  non-apparent,  where  such 
signs  are  absent,  e.g.  a  right  to  lateral  support  from  land,  a 

Tohibition  to  build  above  a  certain  height. 


Acquisition  of  Easements. — ^Easements  may  be  acquired  (a)  by 
express  grant,  either  by  sUtute,  or  by  deed  inSer  vitcs,  or  hjf 
will;  (6)  by  an  implied  grant;  (c)  by  express  or  implied  reserva- 
tion, e.g.  by  the  owner  of  land  in  selling  the  fee  (as  to  implied 
reservation,  see  Gale  on  Easements,  8th  ed.  pp.  137  et  seq.); 
(</)  by  prescription,  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act  1832.  An  express grant,orexpressreservation,ofanease^ 
ment  cannot  be  effected  except  by  deed.  An  easement  arises  by 
implied  grant  where  a  man  makes  one  part  of  his  tenementdepend- 
ent  on  another,  or  makes  the  parts  mutually  interdependent, 
and  grants  any  such  part  with  the  dependence  attaching  to  it  to 
another  person  (Innes,  law  of  Easements,  7th  ed.  p.  xo).  For 
example,  a  man  builds  two  houses,  each  of  which  by  the  |dan  of 
construction  receives  support  frpm  the  other;  this  mutual 
right  of  support  is  a  ^M^m-easement,  of  which  on  sevenuice  of 
the  tenements  the  grantee  of  one  will  have  the  benefit;  where 
the  enjoyment  of  the  severed  tenement  could  not  be  had  at  all 
without  such  a  right,  it  is  said  to  be  an  "  easement  of  necessity." 

Easements  are  acquired  by  prescription  at  common  law  by 
proof  of  "  immemorial  user  "  by  the  dominant  owner  and  those 
through  whore  he  claims.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
such  proof  must  date  back  to  the  first  year  (1189)  of  Richard  L 
(sec  preamble  to  Prescription  Act  1832).  The  ground,  bowe\'er, 
on  which  prescription  was  admitted  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
easements  was  the  fiction  of  a  "  lost  grant."  Long  enjoyment 
of  the  right  pointed  to  its  having  had  a  legal  origin  in  a  grant 
from  the  servient  owner,  and  so  any  period  of  reasonably  k>ng 
use  came  to  be  accepted.  A  "  lost  grant  "  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  made  (the  question  is  one  of  fact)  if  20  years'  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  is  shown.  To  avoid  the  diflSculties  of  proof 
of  prescriptive  right  at  common  law,  the  Prescription  Act  1632 
established  shorter  periods  of  user.  In  the  case  of  easements, 
other  than  light,  the  periods  of  prescription  are  20  years  for  a 
claim  that  may  be  defeated,  and  40  years  for  an  indefeasible 
claim  (s.  2).  The  right  of  access  of  light  is  dealt  with  under  s.  3 
(see  Ancient  Lights).  The  enjoyment  to  become  prescriptive 
nlust  be  open,  i.e.  of  such  a  character  that  the  owner  of  the 
tenement  said  to  be  servient  has  a  reasonable  <^portunity  of 
becoming  aware  of  the  adverse  daim  {Union  Lighterage  Co.  v. 
London  Craving  Dock  Co.,  1902,  2  Ch.  557);  and  it  must  be 
enjoyed  as  of  right  (Gardner  v.  Hodgson's  Kingston  Brewery. C^., 
1903,  A.C.  229)  as  against  the  owner  of  the  tenement  affected 
{KUgour  v.  Gaddes,  1904,  i  K.B.  457).  The  periods  of  prescrip- 
tion are  to  be  reckoned  backwards  from  the  time  when  some 
suit  or  matter  involving  the  claim  of  the  dominant  owner  has 
arisen  (s.  4).  Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  an  interruption  unless 
the  act  of  interruption  has  been  submitted  to,  or  acquiesced  io, 
for  a  year  (s.  4). 

Easements  may  be  extinguished  (i.)  by  express  rdeasc — ^here 
an  instrument  under  seal  is  necessary;  (ii.)  by  ''merger,"  if. 
where  both  tenements  become  the  property  of  the  same  owner; 
(iii.)  by  abandonment  through  non-user.  In  the  case  of  dis- 
continuous easements,  the  shortest  period  of  non-user  may 
suffice  if  there  is  direct  evidence,  of  an  intention  to  abandon. 

A  word  may  be  added  here  as  to  the  right  to  air.  It  is  as 
actionable  nuisance  to  cause  pollution  of  the  air  entering  a 
dwelling-house.  The  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  may  by  pre- 
scription acquire  a  right  to  the  passage  of  air  through  it  by  a 
defined  channel;  and  the  enjoyment  without  interruption-  of 
ventilation  by  means  of  air  flowing  in  a  definite  channel,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  adjoining  prrmiscs, 
creates  a  presumption  of  the  grant  of -such  an  easement  (xt 
Gale  on  Easements,  8th  ed.  p.  338). 

In  Scots  Law  the  term  ".  easement "  is  unknown.  Both  the 
name  "  servitude  "  and  the  main  species  of  servitudes  existing 
in  Roman  law  (q.v.)  have  been  adopted.  The  classification  of 
servitudes  into  positive  and  negative,  &c.,  and  the  modes  of 
their  creation  and  extinction,  are  similar  to  those  of  English  law. 
The  statutory  period  of  prescription  is  40  years  (Scots  Acts  1617, 
c.  12),  or  20  years  in  the  case  of  enjoyment  under  any  ex  fad* 
valid  irredeemable  title  duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate  regbter 
of  sasincs  (Conveyancing  [Scotland]  Act  1874).     That  tzc 
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certain  lervitudes  special  to  Soots  law,  e.g.  "  thirlage,"  by 
which  lands  axe  "  thirled  "  or  bound  to  a  particular  mill,  and 
the  possessors  obliged  to  grind  their  grain  there,  for  payment  of 
certain  midtures  (quantities  of  grain  or  meal,  payable  to  the  mill- 
owner)  and  sequds  (small  quantities  given  to  the  mill  servants) 
as  the  customary  price  of  grinding.  Statutory  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  commutation  of  these  duties  (Thidage  Act 
1799),  and  they  have  now  almost  disappeared. 

The  French  Code  Civil  (Arts.  637  et  seq.)  and  the  other 
European  codes  {e.g.  Belgium,  arts.  637  et  seq.;  Holland,  arts. 
721  et  seq.;  Italy,  arts.  531  et  seq.;  Spain,  arts.  530  et  seq.; 
Germany,  arts.  1018  et  seq.)  closely  follow  Roman  law.  French 
law  is  in  force  in  Mauritius,  and  has  been  followed  in  Quebec 
(Civil  Code,  arts.  499  et  seq.)  and  St  Luda  (Civil  Code,  arts. 
449  et  seq.).  In  India  the  law  is  regulated,  on  English  lines, 
by  the  Easements  Act  i88a  (Act  v.  of  i88a).  The  term  "  ease- 
ments," however,  in  India  includes  profits  d  prendre.  In  the 
South  African  colonies  the  law  of  casements  b  based  on  the 
Roman  Dutch  law  (see  Maasdorp,  Institutes  of  Cape  Law,  1904; 
Bk.  ii.  p.  166  et  seq.).  In  most  of  the  other  colonies  the  law 
of  easements  is  similar  to  English  law.  In  some,  however,  it 
has  been  provided  by  statute  that  rights  to  the  access  and  use  of 
light  or  water  cannot  be  acquired  by  prescription:  e.g.  Victoria 
(Water  Act  1890,  No.  1 156,  s.  3),  Ontario  (Real  Property  Limita- 
tion Act,  Revised  Stats.  Ontario,  1897;  c  133,  s.  36,  light). 

In  the  United  States  the  law  of  easements  is  founded  upon, 
and  substantially  identical  with,  English  law.  The  English 
doctrine,  however,  as  to  acquisition  of  right  of  light  and  air  by 
prescription  is  not  accepted  in  most  of  the  Stated. 

Authorities. — Entlisk  Law.  Gale.  Lam  of  Basements  (8th  cd., 
London,  1908):  Goddard,  Law  of  Easements  (6th  ed.,  London, 
1904) ;  Innes,  Digest  of  Ike  Law  of  Easements  (7th  cd.,  London,  1903). 
Indian  Lam:  Peacock,  Easements  in  British  India  (Calcutta,  1904); 
Hudson  and  Inman,  Law  of  Light  and  Air  (and  ed..  London,  1905). 
Scots  Law:  Erskine,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (aoih  ed., 
Edinburgh,    1903).      Amrrican  Law:    Jones,   Law  of  Easements 

iNew  York,  1898);  Bouvier.  Law  Diet.  (Boston  and  London,  1897); 
luting  Caus,  London  and   Boston,    1894-1901,    tit.     Easement 
(American  Notes).  (A.  W.  R.) 

BAST,  ALFRED  (1849-  ),  English  painter  and  etcher,  was 
bom  at  Kettering  on  the  15th  of  December  1849.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  among  modem  English  landscape  painters,  he 
received  his  art  education  first  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art 
and  then  in  Paris  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  under 
Robert-Fleuiy  and  Bouguereau.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable 
for  the  lyrical  use  of  colour  and  for  the  pleasing  rhythm  of  line 
which  is  the  result  of  careful  selection  and  building  up  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  scene.  Based  on  keen  observation  of 
the  orfour  of  nature  and  on  careful  studies  of  the  details,  they  are 
arranged  with  a  rare  and  by  no  means  obvious  sense  of  balance 
and  compositional  beauty  which  summarily  discards  all  dis- 
turbing acddents  of  nature.  He  also  achieved  distinction  as 
an  etcher,  and  published  an  instructive  and  useful  volume 
on  landscape  painting  (London,  1906).  He  began  to  exhibit  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1882,  and  was  elected  an  associate.  In 
1906  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 
Many  of  his  worics  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  provincial 
galleries;  Manchester  owns  "The  Silent  Somme"  and  "Autumn  '*; 
Liverpool,  "  Gibraltar  from  Algedras  ";  Leeds,  "  The  Golden 
Valley";  Birmingham,  "Hayle from Lelant'*;  Preston,  "An Idyll 
of  Spring";  and  Hull,  "Evening  on  the  Cotswolds."  His 
"  Passing  Storm  "  is  at  the  Luxembourg;  "  The  Nene  Valley  " 
at  the  Venice  gaUery;  and  "  A  Haunt  of  Andent  Peace  "  at 
the  National  gallery  in  Budapest.  In  1903  he  received  the  order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy  in  connexion  with  his  services  to  the 
Venice  international  exhibition;  and  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Japanese  Meiji  Bijutsu  Kai. 

BAST  ANOUA,  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Anglo-Saxon 
Britain  was  divided.  Bede  pves  no  information  about  its  origin 
except  that  its  eariiest  settlers  were  Angles.  The  kingdom  of 
East  AngUa  comprised  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
With  regard  to  the  western  boundary  we  have  no  accurate 
information,  but  it  was  probably  formed  by  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire.  ] 


This  kingdom  first  appears  in  Bede's  narrative  eariy  in  the 
7th  century,  when  its  power  was  at  its  height.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  iEthelberht,  who  died  about  616,  Rcdwald 
of  East  AngUa,  who  had  apparently  spent  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Kent,  bqgan  to  win  for  himself  the  chief  position  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  his  day.  His  position  was  assured,  at  least 
temporarily,  in  617,  when  he  dedded  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Northtimbrian  prince  Edwin,  then  a  fugitive  at  his  court,  and 
defeated  iEthetfrith  of  Northumbria  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle, 
a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  in  Mercian  territory.  Ra^wald  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  in  Kent,  but  after  his  retum  home 
he  reUpsed,  according  to  Bede,  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
and  there  were  to  be  seen  in  the  same  building  a  Christian  and  a 
pagan  altar.  Bedie  states  that  Rcdwald  was  the  son  of  Tytili, 
the  son  of  Wuffa,  from  whom  the  East  Anglian  royal  family 
derived  their  name  Wuifingas.  According  to  the  Historia 
Briltonum  Guffa  (Wuffa)  was  the  son  of  (Guecha)  Wehha,  who 
first  ruled  the  East  An^es  in  Britain.  This  would  put  the  oigani- 
zation  of  the  kingdom  in  the  first  or  second  quarter  of  the  6th 
century.  Eorpwald,  the  son  of  Rsdwald,  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Edwin,  but  was  soon  afterwards  slain  by  Ricberht 
(627  or  628),  whereupon  the  kingdom  again  became  pagan  for 
three  years,  when  Sigeberht,  the  brother  of  Eorpwald,  became 
king  and  founded  a  see  for  Felix  at  Dunwich.  Sigeberht  also 
founded  a  school  in  East  Anglia,  and  on  the  arrival  of  an  Irish 
nussipnary  named  FurSeus  he  built  him  a  monastery  at  Cnoh- 
hereshurgt  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Burgh  Castle.  Before 
644,  however,  Sigeberht  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Ecgric  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  Shortly  afterwards 
both  brothers  were  slain  by  Penda  of  Merda  in  his  invasion  of 
East  AngUa,  and  Anna  became  king.  This  king  was  an  en- 
thusiastic Christian,  and  converted  ComwaUi,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  had  fled  t6  his  court.  Two  of  his  daughters,  Scthiyth 
and  iEthelbeig,  ^took  the  veil;  while  another,  Scxbuig,  was 
married  to  Earconberht,  king  of  Kent;  and  a  fourth,  i£thel- 
thryth,  after  two  marriages,  with  Tondberht  of  the  South  Gyrwe 
and  Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria,  became  abbess  of  Ely.  In  654 
Anna  was  slain  by  Penda  of  Merda,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  iEthelhere,  who  was  killed  in  655  at  the  Winwaed, 
fighting  for  the  Mercian  king  against  Oswio  of  Northumbria. 
In  673  Archbishop  Theodore  divided  the  East  Anglian  diocese 
into  two,  Elmham  bdng  the  seat  of  the  northem,  Dunwich 
that  of  the  southern  bishop.  A  long  blank  follows  in  the  history 
of  this  kingdom,  until  in  792  we  find  Offa  of  Merda  slaying 
iEthclberht,  king  of  East  Anglia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  his 
son-in-law.  East  Anglia  was  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Mcrdan  kings  until  825,  when  its  people  slew  Beorowulf  of 
Mcrcia,  and  with  thdr  king  acknowledged  Ecgbcrht  (Egbert) 
of  Wessex  as  their  lord.  In  870  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia, 
was  killed  by  the  Danes  under  I'varr  and  Ubbi,  the  sons  of 
Ragnar  Lo9brok. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  East  Anglia  of  whom  there 
is  record ^* Wehha;  Wuffa;  Rxdwald,  son  of  Tytili  and  grand- 
son of  Wuffa  (reigning  617);  Eorpwald,  son  of  Racdwald  (d.  627 
or  628);  Sigeberht.  brother  of  Eorpwald;  Ecgric,  brother  of 
Sigeberht  (both  slain  before  644) ;  Anna,  son  of  Ene  and  grandson 
of  Tytili  (d.  654);  iEthelhere,  brother  of  Anna  (d.  655);  iCthel- 
wald,  a  third  brother;  Aldwulf  (succ.  663,  d.  713),  son  of 
/Ethelric  and  grandson  of  Ene;  Elfwald,  son  of  Alduiilf  (d.  749); 
Hun  Beonna  and  Alberht;  i£thelberht  (792);  Edmund  (870). 

After  the  death  of  Ragnar  LoSbrok's  sons  East  Anglia  was 
occupied  by  the  Danish  king  Guthrum,  who  made  a  treaty 
with  Alfred  settling  thdr  respective  boundaries,  probably  about 
880.  Guthram  died  in  890.  A  later  king  named  Eohric  took  up 
the  cause  of  iCthelwald,  the  son  of  iCthelred  I.,  and  was  slain  in 
the  fight  with  the  Kentish  army  at  the  Holm  in  905.  A  war 
broke  out  with  King  Edward  the  Elder  in  913;  in  921  a  king 
whose  name  is  unknown  was  killed  at  the  fall  of  Tempsford, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  submitted  to 
Edward  the  Elder.  From  this  time,  probably.  East  Anglia  was 
governed  by  English  earls,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were 
^thelstan,   sumamed   Halif-King  (932-956)    and   his  sons. 
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iCthelwoId  (956-963),  and  iEthelwine;  surnamed  Dei  amicus 

f    SMBede.  Hist,  Bed,  (ed.  C.  Plummer.  Oxford.*  1896),  u.  5.  15, 
.  7,  8,  i8-ao.  23,. iv.  3,  5,  ay, .  Saxon  Chronicle  (ed.  Earie  and 


BASTBOURNB,  affiunidpal  borough  (1883)  in  the  Eastbourne 
parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  61  m.  *  S^S.E.  of 
London  by  the  London,  Biighton  &  South  Coaftt  railway.  '  Pop. 
(1891)  34,969;  (»90i)  43»344r  (local  census,  1909)  49.a86.V  It 
is  situated  j  m.  N.E.  of  Beachy  Head,  the  loftiest  headland  on  the 
English  Channel  coast «  It  once  consisted  of  three  parts — the 
village  of  East  Bourne,  a  mile  inland;  South  Bourne,  lying  back 
from  the  shore;  and  Seahouses,  facing  the  beach.  The  church 
of  St  Mary,  the  ancient  parish  church  of  East  Bourne,  is  a 
fine  transitional  Norman  building;  thd  there  are  numerous 
modem  churches  and  chapels.  ;  The  principal  buildings  and 
institutions  are  the  town  hall  and  municipal  buildings,  the 
Princes^  Alice  Memorial  and  other  hospitals,  a  free  library  and, 
among  many  hig^-dass  schools,  Eastbourne  College  for  boys, 
founded  in  1867.  ..There  is  a  fine  pier  with  pavilion,  and  a  marine 
parade  nearly  3  m.  in  extent,  arranged  in  terraced  promenades. 
iDevonshire  Park  of  13  acres  is  pleasantly  laid  out,  and  contains 
a  pavilion  and  a  theatre. :  The  duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  principal 
landowner.  Golf  links  are  laid  out  on. the  neighbouring  downs. 
A  Roman  villa  was  formerly  seen  dose  to  the  shore,  but  it  is 
not  now  visible. '  The  corporation  consists  of  a  majror,  8  aldermen 
and  24  councillors.  .  In  1910  the  a>rporation  promoted  a  bill  in 
pariiament  to  add  the  Hampden  Park  district  in  the  parish  of 
Willingdon  to  the  borough  and  to  make  Eastbourne,  with  this 
extension,  a  county  borough. 

BAST  CHICAGO,  a  dty  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  19  m.  S.E.  of  the  business  dcntre  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  (1890)  X2S5;  (1900) 34ZX  (1331  fordgn-bom);  (19x0)  X9,098. 
It  is  served  by  several  railways,  induding  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Wabash,  the  Chicago  Tenninal  Transfer  (whose  shops  are  here), 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Indiana  & 
Southern,  and  the  Indiana.  Harbor  railways.  \  East  Chicago 
covers  an  area  whose  greatest  dimensions  are  4  by  3)  m.'^^That 
part  of  the  city  along  the  lake,  known  as  Indiana  Harbor,  dates 
from  190X  and  has  grown  very  rapidly  because  of  its  position  at 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  Calumet  District,  and  because  of  the 
meeting  here  of  railway  and  lake  commerce. '-  A  good  harbour 
has  been  constructed,  a  new  ship  canal  connecting  the  harbour 
with  the  Calumet  river. '  East  Chicago  is  industrially  virtually 
a  part  of  "  Greater  "  Chicago;  among  its  manufactures  are  iron 
and  steel,  cement,  lumber,  boilers,  hay  presses,  chains^[chemicals 
and  foundry  products.    East  Chicago  was  chartered  ais  a  dty  in 

EASTER,  the  annual  festival  observed  throughout  puisten- 
dom  in  cdmmemontion  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus' Christ 
The  name  Easter  (Ger.  0«/er»),  like  the  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  is  a  survival  from  the  old  Teutonic  mythology. 
According. to  Bede  (De  Temp.  Ral.  c.  xv.)  it  is  derived  from 
Eoslre,  or  Ostdra,  the  Anglo-Saxon  goddess  of  spring,  to  whom 
the  month  answering  to  our  April,  and  called  Eostur-monatk, 
was  dedicated.  This  month,  Bede  says,  was  the  same  as  the 
mensis  paschalis,  "  when  the  old  festival  was  observed  with  the 
gladness  of  a  new  solemnity." 

The  name  of  the  festi^  in  other  languages  (as  Fri  pdqnes; 
Ital.  pasqua;  Span.  pascua\  Dan.  paaske;  Dutch  paasch;  Welsh 
pasg)  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  pascka  and  the  Gr.  vdoxa. 
These  in  turn  come  from  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaean  form  11^ 
pascha\  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Passover  festival  no^ 
pcsoch^  from  nc!^  "  he  passed  over,"  in  memory  of  the  great 
deliverance,  when  the  destroying  angel  "  passed  over  the  houses, 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  " 
(Exod.  xii.  27). 

An  erroneous  derivation  of  the  word  pascha  from  the  Greek 
wiunc^f^,  "  to  suffer,"  thus  connected  with  the  sufferings  or 
passion  of  the  Lord,  is  given  by  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
as  Irenaeus,  Tertullian  and  others,  who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 


St  Augustine  (In  Jcann.'  Tract.  55)  notices  this  false  etymology, 
shows  how  similarity  of  sound  had  led  to  it,  and  gives  the 
correct  derivation.  • 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  observance  of  the  Easier  festival 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  Fatheis. 
The  sanctity  of  spedal  times  was  an  idea  absent  from  the  minds 
of  the  first  Christians.  "  The  whole  of  time  is  a  festival  unto 
Christians  because  of  the  excellency  of  the  good  things  which 
have  been  given  "  is  the  comment  of  St  Chrysostom  on  x  Cor.  v.  7, 
which  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  an  apostolic 
observance  of  Easter.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates 
(Hist.  Eccl.  V.  22)  sUtes,  with  perfect  truth,  that  ndther  the 
Lord  nor  his  apostles  enjoined  the  keeping  of  this  or  any  <rther 
festival  He  says:  "  The  apostles  had  no  thought  of  appointiog 
festival  days,  but  of  promoting  a  life  of  Uarodeasoeas  and 
frfety  ";  and  he  attributes  the  observance  of  Easter  by  the 
church  to  the  perpetuation  of  an  old  usage,  "  just  as  many  <^r 
customs  have  been  established." 

This  is  doubtless  the  true  sUftement  of  the  case.  The  first 
Christians  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  festivals,  thou^  in  a 
new  spirit,  as  commemorations  of  events  which  those  festivals 
had  foresluulowed.  Thus  the  Passover,  with  a  new  conctptioo 
added  to  it  of  Christ  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  first 
fruits  from  the  dead,  continued  to  be  observed,  and  became  the 
Christian  Easter. 

Although  the  observance  of  Easter  was  at  a  very  eariy  perkMl 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  a  serious  differeiKe  as  to 
the  day  for  its  observance  soon  arose  -between  the  Christians 
of  Jewish  and  those  of  Gentile  descent,  which  led  to  a  long  aod 
bitte/ controversy.  The  point  at  issue  was  when  the  Paschal 
fast  was  to  be  reckoned  as  ending.  With  the  Jewish  Christians, 
whose  leading  thought  was  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  the  fast  ended  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  at  evening,  and  the  Easter  festival 
immediately  followed,  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week. 
The  Gentile  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  unfettered  by  Jewish 
traditions,  identified  the  first  day  of  the  week  with  the  Resonec- 
tion,  and  kept  the  preceding  Friday  as  the  commemoration  of  the 
crucifixion,  irresp^tive  of  the  day  of  the.  month.  With  the  one 
the  observance  of  the  day  of  the  month,  nith  the  other  the 
observance  of  the  day  of  the  wdek,  was  the  guiding  prindple. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Western  churches  kept  Easter  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  while  the  Eastern  churciies  followed  the 
Jewish  rule,  and  kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day.  St  Pdycaip, 
the  disdple  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  and  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
visited  Rome  in  159  to  confer  with  AnicetUs,  the  bishop  of  that 
see,  on  the  subject;  and  urged  the . tradition,  which  he  had 
received  ..from  the  apostle,  of  observing  the  fourteenth  day. 
Anicetus,'  however,  declined  to  admit  the  Jewish  custom  in  the 
churches' under  his  jurisdiction,  but  readily  communicated  with 
Polycarp'  and  those  who  followed  it  About  forty  yeaks  later 
(197)  the  question  was  discussed  in  avery  different  spirit  between 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Polycrates,  metropolitan  of  |»o- 
consular  Asia.  That  province  was  the  only  portion  of  Christaidon 
which  still  adhered  to  the  Jewish  usage,  and  Victor  ^fwiai»H#<4 
that  all  should  adopt  the  usage  prevailing  at  Rome.  This 
Polycrates  firmly  refused  to  agree  to,  and  urged  many  wei^ty 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  whereupon  Victor  proceeded  to  ex- 
communicate Polycrates  and  the  Christians  who  continued  the 
Eastern  usage.  He  was,  however,  restrained  from  actually 
proceeding  to  enforce  the  decree  of  exoonununication,  owing  to 
the  remonstrance  of  Irenaeus  and  the  bishops  of  GauL  Peace  vas 
thus  maintained,  and  the  Asiatic  churches  retained  thdr  osafc 
unmolested  (Euseb.  H.E.  v.  23-25).  We  find  tfie  Jewish  usage 
from  time  to  time  reasserting  itself  after  this,  but  it  never 
prevailed  to  any  large  extent. 

A  final  settlement  of  the  dilute  was  one  among  the  other 
reasons  which  led  Constantine  to  summon  the  coundl  of  Nicaea 
in  325.  At  that  time  the  Syrians  and  Antiochencs  were  the 
solitary  champions  of  the  observance  of  the  fourteenth  day. 
The  dedsion  of  the  coundl  was  unanimous  that  Easter  was  to  be 
kept  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  same  Sunday  throu^Kmt  the  wodd. 
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ftnd  "that  none  should  hereafter  follow  the  blindness  of  the 
Jews  "  (Socrates,  H.E.  i.  9).  The  correct  dlate  of  the  Easter 
festival  was  to  be  calculated  at  Alexandria,  the  home  of  astro- 
nomical science/  and  the  bishop  of  that  see  was  to  announce  it 
yiariy  to  the  churches  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  also  to  the 
occupant  of  the  Roman  sec,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  communicated 
to  the  .Western  churches.  The  few  who  afterwards  separated 
themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  church  and  continued  to  keep 
the  fourteenth  day,  were  named  Qitartodecimani,  and  the  dispute 
itself  is  known  as  the  Quarkh4«ciman  controversy.  Although 
measures  had  thus  been  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  observance, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  had  endangered 
Christian  unity,  a  new  difficulty  had  to  be  encountered  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  rule  by  which  the  paschal 
moon  was  to  be  ascertained.  The  subject  is  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  one  (see  also  Calendar).  Briefly,  it  may  be  explained 
here  that  Easter  day  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
following  the  vernal  equinox.  This,  of  course,  varies  in  different 
longitudes,  while  a  further  difficulty  occurred  in  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  correct  time  of  Easter'by  means  of  cycles  of  years,  when 
the  changes  of  the  sun  and  moon  more  or  less  exactly  repeat 
themselves.  At  first  an  eight  years'  cydc  was  adopted,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  faulty,  then  the  Jewish  cyde  of  84  yeara  was 
used,  and  remained  in  force  at  Rome  till  the  year  457,  when  a 
more  accurate  calculation  of  a  cycle  of  53  a  years,  invented  by 
Victorius  of  Acquitaine,  took  its  place.  Ultimately  a  cycle  of 
19  years  was  accepted,  and  it  is  the  use  of  this  cycle  which  makes 
the  Golden  Number  and  Sunday  Letter,  explained  in  the  preface 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  necessary.  Owing  to  this  lack 
of  decision  as  to  the  accurate  finding  of  Easter,  St  Augustine 
tells  IB  {Episi.  23)  that  in  the  year  387  the  churches  of  Gaul  kept 
Easter  on  the  21st  of  March,  those  of  Italy  on  the  18th  of  April, 
and  those  of  Egypt  on  the  25th  of  April;  and  it  ieippears  from 
a  letter  of  Leo  the  Great  {EpisL  64,  ad  Marcian.)  that  in  455  there 
was  a  difference  of  eight  dajrs  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Alexandrine  Easter.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that  in  57  7  "  there 
was  a  doubt  about  Easter.  In  Gaul  we  with  many  other  cities 
kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  calends  of  May,  others,  as  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  twelfth  calends  of  April." 

The  ancient  British  and  Celtic  churches  followed  the  cycle  of 
84  years  which  they  had  originally  received  from  Rome,  and 
tbdr  stubboRT  refusal  to  alumdon  it.  caused  much  bitter  con- 
troversy in  the  8th  century  between  their  representatives  and 
St  Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  the  Latin  missionaries.  These 
latter  unfairly  attempted  to  fix  the  stigma  of  the  Quartodedman 
observance  on  the  British  and  Celtic  churches,  and  they  are  even 
now  sometimes  ignorantly  spoken  of  as  having  followed  the 
Asiatic  practice  as  to  Easter.  This,  however,  is  quite  erroneous. 
The  British  and  (}dtic  churches  always  kept  Easter  according 
to  the  Nicene  decree  on  a  Sunday.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  Rpman  Church,  at  this  period,  was  that  they  still 
followed  the  84  years'  cyde  in  computing  Easter,  which  had 
been  abandoned  at  Rome  for  the  more  accurate  cyde  of  532  years. 
This  difference  of  calculation  led  to  Easter  being  observed  on 
different  Sundays,  in  certain  years,  in  England,  by  the  adherents 
of  the  two  churches.  Thus  Bede  records  that  in  a  certain  year 
(which  roust  have  been  645,  647,  648  or  651)  Queen  Eanflcda, 
who  had  xecdved  her  instruction  from  a  Kentish  priest  of  the 
Roman  obedience,  was  fasting  and  keeping  Palm  Sunday,  while 
her  husband,  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  following  the  rule  of 
the  British  church,  was  celebrating  the  Easter  festival  This 
diversity  of  usage  was  ended,  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria was  concerned,  by  the  council  of  Streaneshalch,  or  Whitby, 
in  654.  To  Archbishop  Theodore  is  usually  ascribed  the  credit 
of  ending  the  cUfferenoe  in  the  rest  of  England  in  669. 

The  Gregorian  correction  of  the  calendar  in  1 582  has  once  more 
led  to  different  days  bdng  observed.  So  far  as  Western  Christen- 
dom IS  concerned  the  corrected  Cfdcndar  is  now  universally 
accepted,  and  Easter  is  kept  on  the  same  day,  but  it  was  not  until 
I7S2  that  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  adopted 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Jealousy  of  everything  emanating 
from  Rome  still  keeps  the  Eastern  churches  from  correcting  the 


calendar  according  to  the  Gregorian  reformation,  and  thus  their 
Easter  usually  falls  before,  or  after,  that  of  the  Western  churches, 
and  only  very  rardy,  as  was  the  case  in  1865,  do  the  two  coindde. 

Easter,  as  commemorating  the  central  fact  of  the  Christian 
religion,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  chief  festival  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  according  to  a  regulation  of  Constantine  it 
was  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  year.  This  reckoning  of  the  year 
as  bcgiiming  at  Easter  lingered  in  France  till  1565,  when,  by 
an  ordinance  of  Charles  IX.,  the  xst  of  January  finally  took 
its  place. 

Four  different  periods  may  be  mentioned  as  connected  with 
the  observance  of  Easter,  viz.  (x)  the  preparatory  fast  of  the 
forty  days  of  Lent;  (2)  the  fifteen  days,  beginning  with  the 
Sunday  before  and  ending  with  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  during 
which  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  the  services  of  the 
Octave  of  Easter  were  observed;  this  period,  called  by  the 
French  the  Quimaine  de  PdqueSf  was  specially  observed  in  that 
country;  (3)  the  Octave  of  Easter,  during  which  the  newly- 
baptized  wore  thdr  white  garments,  which  they  laid  aside  on 
the  Sunday  after  Easter,  known  as  Dominica  in  albis  deposiHs 
from  this  custom;  another  name  for  this  Sunday  was  Pascha 
daMSUMf  or  the  dose  of  Easter,  and  from  a  dipping  of  the  word 
"  dose  "  the  English  name  of  "  Low  "  Sunday  is  believed  to  be 
derived;  (4)  Eastertide  proper,  or  the  paschal  season  beginning 
at  Easter  and  lasting  till  Whit  Sunday,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  the  festival  character  of  the  Easter  reason  was  maintained 
in  the  services  of  the  church. 

Many  ecclesiastical  ceremoiues,  growing  up'  from  eariy  timeSf 
clustered  round  the  celebration  of  the  Easter  festivaL  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  these  was  the  use  of  the  paschal  candle. 
This  was  a  candle  of  very  large  dimensions,  set  in  a  candlestick 
big  enough  to  hold  it,  which  was  usually  placed  on  the  north 
side,  just  below  the  first  ascent  to  the  high  altar.  It  was  kept 
alight  during  each  service  till  Whitsuntide.  The  Pascha],  as  it 
was  called  at  Durham  cathedral,  was  one  of  the  chief  sights  of 
that  church  before  the  Reformation.  It  was  an  elaborate  con- 
struction of  polished  brass,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  altar-step,  long 
branches  stretching  out  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  bearing 
smaller  candles.  The  central  stem  of  the  candlestick  was  about 
38  ft.  high,  and  bore  the  paschal  candle  proper,  and  together 
they  reached  a  combined  height  of  about  70  ft,  the  candle  bdng 
lighted  from  an  opening  above.  Other  paschal  candles  seem  to 
have  been  of  scarcdy  less  size.  At  Lincoln,  c.  1300,  the  candle 
was  to  weigh  three  stones  of  wax;  at  Salisbury  in  1517  it  was 
to  be  36  ft.  long;  and  at  Westminster  in  1558  it  weighed  no  less 
than  3  cwt.  of  wax.  After  Whitsuntide  what  remained  was  made 
into  smaller  candles  for  the  funerals  of  the  poor.  In  the  andent 
churches  at  Rome  the  pasdial  candlesticks  were  fixtures,  but 
elsewhere  they  were  usually  movable,  and  were  brought  into  the 
church  and  set  up  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  At  Winchester 
the  paschal  candlestick  was  of  silver,  and  was  the  gift  of  Canute. 
Others  of  more  or  less  importance  are  recorded  as  having  been 
at  Canterbury,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Hereford  and  York.  The 
burning  of  the  paschal  candle  still  forms  part  of  the  Easter  cere- 
monial of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (see  Lights,  Cereu okial). 

The  liturgical  colour  for  Easter  was  everywhere  white,  as  the 
sign  of  joy,  light  and  purity,  and  the  churches  and  altars  were 
adorned  with  the  best  ornaments  that  each  possessed.  Flowers 
and  shrubs  no  doubt  in  eariy  times  were  also  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  what  evidence  there  is  goes  against  the  medieval 
use  of  such  decorations,  which  are  so  popular  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  artide  to  enter  on  the  wide  subject 
of  the  popular  observances,  such  as  the  giving  and  sending  of 
Pasch  or  Easter  eggs  as  presents.  For  such  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Brand's  Popvicr  Antiquities,  Hone's  Evay-Day  Book,  and 
Chambers's  Book  of  Days, 

Authorities. — Bingham,  Anlimnties  of  ike  Ckristian  Church; 
Bede.  Ecciesiastical  History  of  Eng^ndi  Procter  and  Frerc,  A  New 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (London,  1901):  Surtcc« 
Society,  Rites  of  Durham,  ed.  J.  T.  Fowler  (1901) ;  Dc  Morgan. 
Companion  to  the  Almanac  (1845):  Dc  Moleon.  Voyages  hturriquts 
(Pam,  1718).  (T.  M.  F.) 
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EASTER  ISLAND  (Rapanul,  «'.«.  Great  Rapa),  an  island  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  South  Padfic  ocean,  belonging  to  Chile 
(since  1888),  in  2f  8'  S.  and  109*"  a8'  W.,  1400  m.  £.  of  Pitcaim, 
and  2000  m.  from  the  South  American  coasL  It  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape,  with  its  hypotenuse  xa  m.  long  running 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  its  three  angles  mariced  by 
three  volcanic  peaks,  of  which  the  north-eastern  reaches  1768  ft. 
of  altitude.  The  area  of  the  island  is  45  sq.  m.  The  coast  has 
no  good  natural  harbour,  and  landing  is  diiSicuIt.  There  is  no  lack 
of  fertile  soil,  and  the  climate  is  moist  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  running  water.  Formerly  the  island  appears  to  have 
been  wooded,  but  it  now  presents  oiUy  a  few  bushes  (Edvfordsiaf 
Brottssonetiaf  &c.),  ferns,  grasses,  sedges,  &c.  The  natives  grow 
bananas  in  the  shelter  of  artificial  pits,  also  sugar<anes  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  keep  a  few  goats  and  a  large  stock  of  domestic 
fowls,  and  a  Tahitian  commercial  house  breeds  cattle  and  sheep 
on  the  island. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Rapanui  was  discovered  by  Davis  in 
1686,  though  it  is  sometimes  marked  Davis  Island  on  maps. 
Admiral  Roggevcen  reached  it  on  Easter  day  1722;  in  1774 
Captain  Cook  discovered  it  anew  and  called  it  Tcapi  or^Waihu. 
It  was  subsequently  visited  by  La  P£rouse  (1776),  Kotzcbue 
(1816),  &c  At  the  time  of  Roggevecn's  discovery  the  island 
probably  contained  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants  of  Polynesian 
race,  who,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  came  from  Rapa  Iti 
(Little  Rapa)  or  Oparo,  one  of  the  Tubuai  or  Austral  group. 
In  1863  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  kidnapped 
by  the  Peruvians  and  transported  to  work  at  the  guano  diggings 
on  the  Chincha  Islands.  The  next  year  a  Jesuit  mission  from 
Tahiti  reached  the  island  and  succeeded  in  the  task  of  civilization. 
The  natives,  who  number  scarcely  one  hundred,  arc  all  Christians. 

Easter  Island  is  famous  for  its  wonderful  archaeological 
remains.    Here  are  found  immense  platforms  built  of  large  cut 
stones  fitted  together  without  cement.    They  are  generally  built 
upon  headlands,  and  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea.    The  walls 
on  the  seaside  are,  in  some  of  the  platforms,  nearly  30  ft.  high 
and  from  200  to  300  ft.  long,  by  about  30  ft.  wide.    Some  of  the 
squared  stones  are  as  much  as  6  ft.  long.    On  the  land  side  of  the 
platfoflns  there  is  a  broad  terrace  with  large  stone  pedestals  upon 
which  once  stood  colossal  stone  images  carved  somewhat  into 
the  shape  of  the  human  tnmk.    On  some  of  the  platforms  there 
are  upwards  of  a  dozen  images,  now  thrown  from  their  pedestals 
and  lying  in  all  directions.     Their  usual  height  is  from  1 4  to  16  ft. , 
but  the  largest  are  37  ft.,  while  some  are  only  about  4  ft.    They 
are  formed  from  a  grey  trachytic  lava  found  at  the  east  end 
of  the  island.    The  top  of  the  heads  of  the  images  is  cut  flat  to 
receive  round  crowns  made  of  a  reddish  vesicular  tufT  found  at 
a  crater  about  8  m.  distant  from  the  quarry  where  the  images 
were  cut.    A  number  of  these  crowns  stiU  h'e  at  the  crater 
apparently  ready  for  removal,  some  of  the  largest  being  over  10  ft. 
in  diameter.    In  the  atlas  illustrating  the  voyage  of  La  P£rouse 
a  plan  of  the  island  is  given,  with  the  position  of  several  of  the 
platforms.    Two  of  the  images  are  also  represented  in  a  plate. 
One  statue,  8  ft.  in  height  and  weighing  4  tons,  was  brought  to 
England,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.    In  one  part  of  the 
island  arc  the  remains  of  stone  houses  nearly  xoo  ft.  long  by 
about  20  ft.  wide.    These  are  built  in  courses  of  large  flat  stones 
fitted  together  without  cement,  the  walls  being  about  5  ft. 
thick  and  over  5  ft.  high.    They  are  lined  on  the  inside  with 
upright  slabs,  on  which  are  painted  geometrical  figures  and 
representations  of  animals.    The  roofs  are  formed  by  pladng 
slabs  so  that  each  course  overlaps  the  lower  one  until  the  opening 
becomes  about  5  ft.  wide,  when  it  is  covered  with  flat  slabs 
reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other.    The  lava  rocks  near  the 
houses  are  carved  into  the  resemblance  of  various  animak  and 
human  faces,  forming,  probably,  a  kind  of  picture  writing. 
Wooden  tablets  covered  with  various  signs  and  figures  have  also 
been  found.    The  only  ancient  implement  discovered  on  the 
island  is  a  kind  of  stone  chisel,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  such 
large  and  numerous  works  could  have  been  executed  with  such 
a  tool.    The  present  inhabitants  of  Easter  Island  know  nothing 
of  the  construction  of  these  remarkable  works;  and  the  entire 


subject  of  their  existence  in  this  small  and  remote  island  is  a 
mystery. 

EASTERN  BENGAL  AND  ASSAM,  a  province  of  British  India, 
which  was  constituted  out  of  Assam  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Bengal  on  the  z6th  of  October  1905.  Area  1x1,569  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(xQoz)  3o,96z,4S9.  It  is  situated  between  ao*  45'  and  28"  17'  N., 
and  between  87*  48'  and  97**  5^  E.  The  province,  as  thus  re- 
constituted, consists  of  the  Bengal  districts  of  Dacca,  Mymcn- 
singh,  Faridpur,  Badcergunje,  Tippera,  Noakhali,  Chittagonf, 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  Rajshahi,  Dinajpur,  Jalpaiguri,  Rang, 
pur,  Bogra,  Pabna,  Malda,  and  the  native  sutes  of  Kuch  Bchar 
and  HiU  Tippera;  and  the  whole  of  the  former  area  of  Assam 
consisting  of  the  districts  of  (k)alpara,  Kamnip,  Damng, 
Nowgong,  Sibsagar,  Lakhimpur,  Sylhet,  Cachar,  Caro  Hills, 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,  Naga  Hills  and  Lushai  Hills.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bhutan,  on  the  W.  by  Burma,  on  the  S.  by 
Burma  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  £.  by  Bengal.  Tbe 
line  of  demarcation  between  Bengal  and  the  new  province  begins 
at  the  frontier  of  Bhutan,  east  of  Darjeeling,  runs  south-west  to 
Sahibganj  on  the  Ganges  and  thence  follows  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  down  to  the  deltaic  branch,  called  the  Haringhata. 
which  leaves  the  main  stream  above  Goalanda,  and  the  course  of 
the  latter,  which  runs  south  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  capital 
of  the  province  is  Dacca,  and  its  chief  port  is  Chittagong. 

The  Bengal  districts  which  were  transferred  to  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam  comprised  northern  and  eastern  Bengal,  the  most 
prosperous  and  least  overcrowded  portion  of  Bengal.  The  land 
there  is  less  densely  populated,  wages  are  higher  and  fuoii 
cheaper,  and  the  rainfall  more  copious  and  more  regular,  y^hWe 
the  staple  crops  of  jute,  tobacco  and  rice  conunand  a  higher  price 
relative  to  the  rent  of  the  land  than  in  Behar  or  other  parts  ci 
Bengal.  The  population  are  largely  Mahommcdans  and  of  a  more 
virile  stock  than  the  Bengali  proper.  Northern  Bengal  corre- 
sponds almost  exactly  with  the  Rajshahi  division  and  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  rivers.  It 
contains  much  high  land  of  a  stiff  red  clay,  with  an  undulat- 
ing surface  covered  for  the  most  part  with  scrub  jun^  The 
inhabitants  are  Indo-Chinese,  not  Indo-Aryans  as  in  Bcnfr:il 
proper,  and  are  Mahommedan  by  reh'gion  instead  of  Hindu. 
Eastern  Bengal  consists  of  the  Dacca  and  Chittagong  divisions 
which  are  mainly  Bengali  in  race  and  Hindu  in  religion.  For  the 
Assamese  districts  sec  Assam.  The  province  as  a  whole  contains 
18,036,688  Mahommedans  and  1 2,036,538  Hindus.  In  language 
27,372,895  of  the  inhabitants  speak  Bengali,  1,349,784  sprak 
Assamese,  and  the  remainder  Hindi  and  various  hiil  dialects, 
Manipuri,  Bodo,  Khasi  and  Garo.  The  administration  is  in  tbe 
hands  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  a  legislative  council 
of  fifteen  members.  Under  him  are  five  commissioncn,  and 
financial  matters  are  regulated  by  a  board  of  revenue  consisting 
of  two  members. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  province  arose  out  of  the  fact  thA 
Bengal  had  grown  too  unwieldy  for  the  administration  of  a  sinj;{e 
lieutenant-governor.  In  x868  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  drew 
attention  to  the  greatly  augmented  demands  that  the  outl}ing 
portions  of  Bengal  made  on  the  time  and  labour  ci  the  govcn:- 
ment.  At  that  time  the  population  of  the  province  was  betwem 
40  and  50  millions,  and  the  question  was  left  in  abeyance  unt3 
1903,  when  the  population  had  risen  to  78I  millions.  In  tbe 
meantime  the  importance  of  rendering  Assam  a  self^octained 
and  independent  administration  with  a  service  of  its  own,  and 
of  providing  for  its  future  commerdal  expanaon,  had  arisen. 
These  two  considerations  led  Lord  Curzon  to  propose  that  Bcnj^al 
should  be  lopped  of  territory  both  on  its  eastern  and  western 
borders,  and  that  all  the  districts  east  of  the  Brahmaputra  sbouki 
be  constituted  into  a  separate  province.  This  proposal  *as 
bitteriy  opposed  by  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  on  tbe  ^ound  that  it 
would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Bengali  race;  and  their  agiuiion 
was  associated  with  the  Swadeshi  (own  country)  movement  ior 
the  boycott  of  British  goods. 

After  the  constitution  of  the  province  in  October  1905,  the 
agitation  in  Eastern  Bengal  increased.  Public  meetings  c^  pro- 
test were  held,  vemactilar  broadsheets  containing  scandaioas 
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attacks  on  the  Britbb  authorities  were  circulated,  schoolboys 
and  others  were  organized  and  drilled  as  so-called  "  national 
volunteers,"  and  employed  as  pickets  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
British  goods.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Sir  J.  Bamp- 
fylde  Fuller  entered  on  his  office  as  first  Ueutenant-govemor  of 
Eastern  Bengal  in  January  Z906.  His  reception  was  ominous. 
Representative  bodies  that  were  dominated  by  Hindus  refused 
to  vote  the  usual  addresses  of  welcome,  and  non-offidal  Hindtis 
abstainedfrom  payingthecustomary  calls.  There  were,  however, 
no  further  overt  signs  of  objection  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
personally,  and  after  a  month  or  two— in  spite  of,  or  perhaps 
because  of,  his  efforts  to  restrain  sedition  and  to  keep  discipline 
in  the  schools— there  was  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Hindu  opinion.  At  Dacca,  in  July,  for  instance,  the  reception  at 
Government  House  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  Bengali 
gentlemen,  who  assured  the  lieutenant-governor  that  "the 
trouble  was  nearly  ended."  The  agitation  was,  in  fact,  largely 
artificUl,  the  work  of  Calcutta  lawyers,  journalists  and 
schoolmastera;  the  mass  of  the  people,  naturally  law-abiding, 
was  unmoved  by  it  so  long  as  the  government  showed  a  firm 
hand;  while  the  Mussulmans,  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole,  saw  in  the  maintenance  of  the  partition  and  of  the 
prestige  of  the  British  government  the  guarantees  of  their  own 
security. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  wellwhen  an  unfortunate  difference  of 
opinion  occurred  between  the  lieutenant-governor  and  the 
central  government,  resulting  in  the  resignation  of  Sir  Bamp- 
fylde  Fuller  (August  1906)  and  in  ulterior  consequences  destined 
to  be  of  far-reaching  import.  The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows. 
Acting  on  a  report  of  Dr  P.  Chatterji,  inspector  of  schools,  dated 
January  a,  1906,  the  lieutenant-governor,  on  the  loth  of  February, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  registrar  of  Calcutta  University  recom- 
mending that  the  privilege  of  affiUation  to  the  university  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Banwarilal  and  Victoria  high  schools  at 
Sirajganj  in  Pabna,  as  a  punishment  for  the  seditious  conduct 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Apart  from  numerous  cases  of 
illegal  interference  with  trade  and  of  disorder  in  the  streets 
reported  against  the  students,  two  specific  outrages  of  a  serious 
character  were  instanced  as  having  occurred  on  the  X5th  of 
November:  the  raiding  of  a  cart  laden  with  English  cloth 
belonging  to  Marwari  traders,  and  a  cowardly  assault  by  some 
40  or  50  lads  on  the  English  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal. 
These  outrages  "  were  not  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  or  sudden 
excitement,  but  were  the  outcome  of  a  regularly  organized 
scheme,  set  on  foot  and  guided  by  the  masters  of  these  schools, 
for  employing  the  students  in  enforcing  a  boycott."  All  attempts 
to  discover  and  punish  the  offenders  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  school  authorities  to  take  action,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  the  only  course  open  was  to  apply  the 
remedy  suggested  in  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  magistrates 
and  collectors  (October  10, 1905)  by  Mr  R.  W.  Carlyle,  the  officiat- 
ing chief  secretary  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  directing  them, 
in  the  event  of  students  taking  any  part  in  political  agitation, 
boycotting  and  the  like,  to  inform  the  heads  of  schools  or  colleges 
concerned  that,  unless  they  prevented  such  action  being  taken 
by  the  boys  attending  their  institutions,  their  grant-in-aid  and  the 
privilege  of  competing  for  scholarships  and  of  receiving  scholar- 
ship-holders would  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  university  would 
be  asked  to  disaffiliate  their  institutions. 

The  reply,  dated  July  sth,  from  the  secretary  in  the  home 
department  of  the  government  of  India,  was — to  use  Sir 
Dampfylde's  own  later  expression — to  throw  him  over.  It  was 
likely  that  a  difference  of  opinron  in  the  syndicate  of  the  uni- 
versity would  arise  as  to  the  degree  of  culpability  that  attached 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  schools;  in  the  event  of  the  syndicate 
taking  any  "  punitive  action,"  the  matter  was  certain  to  be  raised 
in  the  senate,  and  would  lead  to  an  acrimonious  public  discussion, 
in  which  the  partition  of  Bengal  and  the  administration  of  the 
new  province  would  be  violently  attacked;  and  in  the  actual 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Bengal  it  seemed  to  the  government  of 
India  highly  inexpedient  that  such  la  debate  should  take  place. 
"  Collective  punishment,"  too,  "  would  be  liable  to  be  mis- 


construed in  England,"  and  the  government  preferred  to  rely 
on  the  gradual  effect  of  the  new  university  regulations,  which 
aimed  "  at  discouraging  the  partidpation  of  students  in  political 
movements  by  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  masters  and  the 
managing  committees  of  schools  for  maintaining  discipline." 

On  receipt  of  this  communication  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  at 
once  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  viceroy  (July  15).  He 
pointed  out  that  to  withdraw  from  the  position  taken  up  would 
be  "  concession,  not  in  the  interests  of  education,  but  to  those 
people  in  Calcutta  who  have  been  striving  to  render  my  govern- 
ment impossible,  in  order  to  discredit  the  partition";  that 
previous  concessions  had  had  merely  provocative  effects,  and 
that  were  he  to  give  way  in  this  matter  his  authority  would  be  so 
weakened  that  he  would  be  unable  to  maintain  order  in  the 
country.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  after  some  days  of  deliberation, 
the  viceroy  telegraphed  saying  that  he  was  "  unable  to  reconsider 
the  orders  sent,"  and  accepting  Sir  Bampfylde's  resignation. 
By  the  Anglo-Indian  press  the  news  was  received  with  something 
like  consternation,  the  Times  of  India  describing  the  resignation 
as  one  of  the  gravest  blunders  ever  committed  in  the  history  of 
British  rule  in  India,  and  as  a  direct  incentive  to  the  forces  of 
disquiet,  disturbance  and  unrest.  Equally  emphatic  was  the 
verdict  of  the  Mussulman  community  forming  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Eastern  Bengal.  On  the  7th  of  August,  the  day  of 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller's  departure  from  Dacca,  a  mass-meeting 
of  30,000  Mahommedans  was  held,  which  placed  on  record  their 
disapproval  of  a  system  of  government  "  which  maintains  no 
continuity  of  policy,"  and  expressed  its  feeling  that  the  lowering 
of  British  prestige  must "  alienate  the  sympathy  of  a  numerically 
important  and  loyal  section  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  ";  and 
many  meetings  of  Mussulmans  subsequently  passed  resolutions 
to  the  same  general  effect.  The  AkhbarA-Idam,  the  organ  of 
Bombay  Mussulman  opinion,  deplored  the  "  unwise  step " 
taken  by  the  government,  and  ascribed  it  to  Lord  Minto's  fear 
of  the  Babu  press,  a  display  of  weakness  of  which  the  Babus 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage. 

This  latter  prophecy  was  i}Ot  slow  in  fulfilling  itself.  So  early 
as  the  Sth  of  August  Calcutta  was  the  scene  of  several  large 
demonstrations  at  which  the  Swadeshi  vow  was  renewed,  and 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  declining  to  accept  the  partition 
as  a  settled  fact,  and  resolving  on  the  continuance  of  the  agitation. 
The  tone  of  the  Babu  press  was  openly  exultant:  "  We  have 
read  the  familiar  story  of  the  Russian  traveller  and  the  wolves," 
said  a  leading  Indian  newspaper  in  Calcutta.  "The  British 
government  follows  a  similar  policy.  First  the  little  babies 
were  offered  up  in  the  shape  of  the  Bande  MaiaroM  circular 
and  the  Carlyle  circular.  Now  a  bigger  boy  has  gone  in  the 
person  of  our  own  Joseph.  Courage,  therefore,  O  wolves! 
Press  on  and  the  horse  will  soon  be  yours  to  devour!  Afterwards 
the  traveller  himself  will  alone  be  left."  >  The  task  before  the 
new  lieutenant-governor  of  Eastern  Bengal,  the  Hon.  L.  Hare, 
was  obviously  no  easy  one.  The  encouragement  given  to  sedition 
by  the  weakness  of  the  government  in  this  case  was  shown  by 
later  events  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere  (see  India:  History^  ad  fin.). 

For  the  early  history  of  the  various  portions  of  the  province  sec 
Bengal  and  Assam. 

Sec  Sir  James  Bourdillon,  The  Partition  0/  Bengal  (Society  of  Arts, 
1905) :  omcial  blue-books  on  The  Rtconstttution  of  the  Provinces  ef 
Bengal  and  Assam  (Cd.  2658  and  2746),  and  Restgnation  of  Sir  J. 
Bampfylde  Fuller,  lieutenant-governor,  &c.  (Cd.  ^242).  A  Ions 
letter  from  Sir  J.  B.  Fuller,  headed  f  accuse,  attacking  the  gcnerau 
policy  of  the  Indian  zovcrnment  in  regard  to  the  seditious  propa- 
ganda, appeared  in  Toe  Times  of  June  6, 1908. 

EASTERN  QUESnON,  THE,  the  expression  used  in  diplomacy 
from  about  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Verona  (182a)  to  compre- 
hend the  international  problems  involved  in  the  decay  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  its  supposed  imptending  dissolution.  The 
essential  questions  that  are  involved  are  so  old  that  historians 
commonly  speak  of  the  "  Eastern  (^cstion  "  in  reference  to 
events  that  happened  long  before  the  actual  phrase  was  coin6d. 
But,  wherever  used,  it  is  always  the  Turkish  (Question,  the 


>  Quoted  by  M* 
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generic  term  in  which  subsidiary  issues,  e.g,  the  Greek,  Armenian 
or  Macedonian  questions,  are  embraced.  That  a  phrase  of  so 
*wide  and  loose  a  nature  should  have  been  stereotyped  in  so 
narrow  a  sense  is  simply  the  outcome  ol  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  invented.  To  the  European  diplomatists  of  the 
first  half  of  the  xgth  century  the  Ottoman  empire  was  still  the 
only  East  with  which  they  were  collectively  brought  into  contact. 
The  rivalry  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  Persia  had  not 
yet  raised  the  question  of  the  Middle  East;  still  less  any 
ambitions  of  Germany  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  immense 
and  incalculable  problems  involved  in  the  rise  of  Japan,  the 
awakening  of  China,  and  their  relations  to  the  European  powers 
and  to  America — known  as  the  Far  Eastern.  Question — are 
comparatively  but  affairs  of  yesterday. 

The  Eastern  Question,  though  its  roots  are  set  far  back  in 
history — in  the  ancient  contest  between  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual ideals  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  in  the  perennial  rivalry 
of  the  powers  for  the  control  of  the  great  trade  routes  to  the 
East — dates  in  its  modem  sense  from  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk 
Kainarji  in  1774,  which  marked  the  definitive  establishment  of 
Russia  as  a  Black  Sea  power  and  formed  the  basis  of  her  special 
claims  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
compact  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  at 
Tilsit  (1807)  marked  a  new  phase,  which  culminated  in  181 2  in 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  which  Russia  definitely  appeared 
as  the  protector  of  the  Christian  nationalities  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  sultan. 

The  attitude  of  the  various  powers  in  the  Eastern  Question 
was  now  defined.  Russia,  apart  from  her  desire  to  protect  the 
Orthodox  nationalities  subject  to  the  Ottoman  power,  aimed 
at  owning  or  controlling  the  straits  by  which  alone  she  could 
find  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean  beyond. 
Austria,  once  the  champion  of  Europe  against  the  Turk,  saw  in 
the  Russian  advance  on  the  Danube  a  greater  peril  than  any  to 
be  feared  from  the  moribund  Ottoman  power,  and  made  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  a  prime  object  of  her 
policy.  She  was  thus  brought  into  line  with  Great  Britain, 
whose  traditional  friendship  with  Turkey  was  strengthened  by 
the  rise  of  a  new  power  whose  rapid  advance  threatened  the 
stability  of  British  rule  in  India.  But  though  Austria,  Great 
Britain  and  presently  France,  were  aU  equally  interested  in 
maintaining  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  failure  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  in  181 5  to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  a  guarantee  of 
Turkey,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Sultan  from  the  Holy 
Alliance,  seemed  to  endorse  the  claim  of  Russia  to  regard 
the  Eastern  Question  as  "  her  domestic  concern  "  in  which 
"  Europe  "  had  no  right  to  interfere.  The  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
(1821)  put  this  claim  to  the  test;  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
(1829)  Russia  stipulated  for  their  autonomy  as  part  of  the  price 
of  peace,  but  the  powers  assembled  in  conference  at  London 
refused  to  recognize  this  settlement,  and  the  establishment 
of  Greece  as  an  independent  kingdom  (1832)  was  really  aimed 
at  the  pretensions  and  the  influence  of  Russia.  These  reached 
their  high-water  mark  in  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Shelessi  (July  8th, 
1832).  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  the  partition  of  Turkey 
or  of  a  Russian  conquest  of  Constantinople,  but  of  the  deliberate 
degradation  by  Russia  of  the  Ottoman  empire  into  a  weak  state 
wholly  dependent  upon  herself.  The  ten  years'  crisis  (183 1-184 1 ) 
evoked  by  the  revolt  of  Mchemet  All,  pasha  of  Egypt,  thus 
resolved  itself  into  a  diplomatic  struggle  between  Russia  and  the 
other  powers  to  maintainor  to  recover  influence  at  Constantinople. 
The  Russian  experiment  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
while  practically  treating  her  as  a  vassal  state,  ended  with  the 
compromise  of  184 1;  and  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  reverted  to 
the  older  idea  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Europe.-  The  Eastern 
Question,  however,  slumbered  until,  in  1851,  the  matter  of  the 
Holy  Places  was  raised  by  Napoleon  III.,  involving  the  whole 
question  of  the  influence  in  Ottoman  affairs  of  France  under 
the  capitulations  of  1740  and  of  Russia  under  the  treaty  of  1774. 
The  Crimean  War  followed  and  in  1856  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by 
which  the  powers  hoped  to  stem  the  tide  of  Russian  advance  and 
establish  the  integrity  of  a  reformed  Ottoman  state.    Turkey 


was  now  for  the  first  time  solemnly  admitted  to  the  European 
concert.  The  next  critical  phase  was  opened  in  1871,  when 
Russia  took  advantage  of  the  collapse  of  France  to  denounce  the 
Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1856.  The  roiewal  of  an 
aggressive  policy  thus  announced  to  the  world  soon  produced 
a  new  crisis  in  the  Eastern  Question,  which  had  meanwhile 
become  compUcated  by  the  growth  of  Pkn-Slav  ideals  in  eastern 
Europe.  In  z8  75  a  rising  in  Herzegovina  gave  evidence  of  a  state 
of  feeling  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  which  called  for  the  intcrventkn 
of  Europe,  if  a  disastrous  war  were  to  be  prevented.  But  the 
intervention,  embodied  in  the  "  Andrassy  Note  "  (December  1875) 
and  the  Berlin  memorandum  (May  1876),  met  with  the  stubborn 
opposition  of  Turkey,  where  the  "  young  Turks  "  were  beginning 
to  oppose  a  Pan-Islamic  to  the  Pan-Slav  ideaL  The  Russo- 
Turkjsh  War  of  1877-78  followed,  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  the  terms  of  which  were  modified  in  Turkey's  favour  by 
the  congress  of  Berh'n  (1878),  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
later  phase  of  the  Eastern  (Question.  Between  Russia  and  Turkey 
it  interposed,  in  effect,a  barrier  of  independent  (Rumania,Servia) 
and  quasi-independent  (Bulgaria)  states,  erected  with  the  counsd 
and  consent  of  collective  Europe.  It  thus,  while  ostensibly 
weakening,  actually  tended  to  strengthen  the  Ottoman  power  d 
resistance. 

The  period  following  the  treaty  of  Berlin  is  coincident  with  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  The  international  position  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  strengthened  by  the  able,  if  if  achiavd- 
lian,  statecraft  of  the  sultan;  while  the  dlanger  of  disruption  from 
within  was  lessened  by  the  more  effective  central  control  made 
possible  by  railways,  telegraphs,  and  the  other  mechanical  im- 
provements borrowed  from  western  civilization.  With  the 
spread  of  the  Pan-Islamic  movement,  moreover,  the  undefined 
authority  of  the  sultan  as  caliph  of  Islam  receivod  a  fresh 
importance  even  in  countries  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  while  in  countries  formerly,  or  nominally  still,  subject 
to  it,  it  caused,  and  promised  to  cause,  incalculable  trouble. 

The  Eastern  Question  thxa  developed,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  19th  century,  from  that  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  impend- 
ing break-up  of  a  moribund  empire,  into  the  even  more  complex 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  an  empire  which  showed  vigoross 
evidence  of  life,  but  of  a  type  of  life  which,  though  on  all  sides 
in  close  touch  with  modem  European  civilization,  was  incapable 
of  being  brought  into  harmony  with  it  The  belief  in  the  im- 
minent collapse  of  the  Ottoman  domlnkm  was  weakened  almost 
to  extinction;  so  was  the  belief,  which  inspired  the  treaty  d 
1856,  in  the  capacity  of  Turkey  to  refonn  and  devefep  itself 
on  European  lines.  But  the  Ottoman  empire  remained,  the 
mistress  of  vast  undeveloped  wealth.  The  remaining  {dose  cl  the 
Eastern  (^cstion,  if  we  except  the  concerted  dforts  to  impose 
good  government  on  Macedonia  in  the  interests  of  Eunqxan 
peace,  or  the  side  issues  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was  the  rivaby 
of  the  progressive  nations  for  the  right  to  exploit  this  wealth. 
In  this  rivalry  Germany,  whose  interest  in  Turkey  even  so  late 
as  the  congress  of  Berlin  had  been  wholly  subordinate,  took  a 
leading  part,  unhampered  by  the  traditional  policies  or  the 
humanitarian  considerations  by  which  the  interests  of  the  older 
powers  were  prejudiced.  The  motives  of  German  interventioo 
in  the  Eastern  (^estion  were  ostensibly  commercial;  but  the 
Bagdad  railway  concession,  postulating  for  its  ultimate  success 
the  control  of  the  trade  route  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
involved  political  issues  of  the  highest  moment  and  opened  up  a 
new  and  perilous  phase  of  the  question  of  the  Middle  East. 

This  was  the  position  when  in  1908  an  entirdy  new  sitoatira 
was  created  by  the  Turkish  revolution.  As  the  result  of  the 
patient  and  masterly  organization  of  the  "  young  Turks,"  cooh 
bined  with  the  universal  discontent  with  the  rule  of  the  sultan 
and  the  palace  camarilla,  the  impossible  seemed  to  be  achieved, 
and  the  heterogeneous  dements  composing  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  be  united  in  th^  desire  to  establish  a  unified  state  on  the  con- 
stitutional model  of  the  West.  The  result  on  the  intematiooal 
situation  was  profound.  Great  Britain  hastened  to  re-knit  the 
bonds  of  her  ancient  friendship  with  Turkey;  the  powcn, 
without  exception,  professed  thdr  sympathy  with  the  new  liginc 
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The  csublishment  of  a  united  Turkey  on  a  constitutional  and 
nationalist  basis  was,  however,  not  slow  in  producing  a  fresh 
complication  in  the  Eastern  Question.  Sooner  or  later  the 
issue  was  sure  to  be  raised  of  the  status  of  those  countries,  stiU 
nominally  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  in  effect  independent, 
like  Bulgaria,  or  subject  to  another  state,  like  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  cutting  of  the  Gordisn  knot  by  Austria's 
anneiation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  and  of  Prince  Ferdinand's 
assumption  of  the  old  title  of  tsar  (king),  threatened  to  raise  the 
Eastern  Question  once  more  in  its  acutest  form.  The  inter- 
national concert  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin  had  been  rudely 
shaken,  tf  not  destroyed;  the  denunciation  by  Austria,  without 
consulting  her  co-stgnatories,  of  the  cUuses  of  the  treaty  affeaing 
herself  seemed  to  invalidate  all  the  rest,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  restraining  force  of  a  united  concert  of  the  great  powers,  free 
play  seemed  likely  once  more  to  be  given  to  the  rival  ambitions 
of  the  Balkan  nationalities,  the  situation  being  complicated  by 
the  necessity  for  the  dominant  party  in  the  renovated  Turkish 
state  to  maintain  its  prestige  During  the  anxious  months 
that  followed  the  Austrian  coup,  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  were 
directed  to  calming  the  excitement  of  Servians,  Montenegrins 
and  the  Young  Turks,  and  to  considering  a  European  conference 
in  which  the  fati  acccmpit  should  be  regularized  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  canons  of  international  law  The  long  delay 
in  aJuiounang  the  assembly  of  the  conference  proved  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  basis  of  settlement; 
and  though  the  efforts  of  the  powers  succeeded  in  salving  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  Turks,  and  restraining  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Serbs  and  Montenegyns,  warlike  preparations  on  the  part 
of  Austria  continued  during  the  winter  of  1908-1909,  being 
justified  by  the  agitation  in  Servia,  Montenegro  and  the  annexed 
provinces.  It  was  not  till  April  1909  (see  Europe  ad  fin.) 
that  the  crisis  was  ended,  through  the  effectual  backing  given 
by  Germany  to  Austria;  and  Russia,  folk>wed  by  England  and 

France,  gave  way  and  assented  to  what  had  been  done. 

See  TuaKBv:  History,  where  crofla-referciicet  to  the  articles  on 
the  various  phases  of  the  Eastern  Questwn  will  be  found,  together 
with  a  bibliocraphy  See  also  E.  I>nault,  La  Question  d'oruni  deptns 
son  oripmt  (rans,  1898),  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  thewholetubiect, 
including  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  (W.  A.  P.) 

BAST  GRINSTEAD,  a  market  town  in  the  East  Grinstead 
parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  30  m.  S.  by  E.  from 
London  by  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (igox)  6094.  St  Swithin's  church  <x>ntains,  among 
numerous  andent  memorials,  one  of  the  iron  memorial  slabs 
(1507)  peculiar  to  certain  churches  of  Sussex,  and  recalling  the 
period  when  iron  was  extensively  worked  in  the  district.  There 
may  be  noticed  Sack ville  College  (an  almshouse  founded  in  1608), 
and  St  Margaret's  home  and  orphanage,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mason  Neale  (1818-1866),  warden  of  Sackville  College. 
Brewing  and  brick  and  tile  making  are  carried  on.  In  the 
vidnity  (near  Forest  Row  station^  is  the  golf  course  of  the  Royal 
Asbdown  Forest  Golf  Gub. 

The  hundred  of  East  Grinstead  (Grenestede,  Estgrensted) 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  count  of  Mortain  in  1086,  but  no 
mention  of  a  vill  or  manor  of  East  Grinstead  is  made  in  the 
Domesday  Survey.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  hundred  was 
part  of  the  honour  of  Aquila,  then  in  the  king's  hands.  The 
honour  was  granted  by  him  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  through  whom 
it  passed  to  his  niece  (^ueen  Eleanor.  In  the  next  reign  the 
king's  mother  held  the  borough  of  East  Grinstead  as  parcel  of 
the  honour  of  Aquila.  East  Grinstead  was  induded  in  a  grant 
by  Edward  III.  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  it 
remained  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  until  James  I.  granted 
the  borough  to  Sir  George  Riven,  through  whom  it  was  obtained 
by  the  Sackvilles,  earls  of  Dorset.  East  Grinstead  was  a  borough 
by  prescription.  In  the  i6th  century  it  was  governed  by  an 
alderman,  bailiff  and  constable.  It  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  from  1307  until  1832,  but  was  disenfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act.  In  1285  the  king  ordered  that  his  market  at 
Grenestede  should  be  held  on  Saturday  instead  of  Sunday,  and 
in  15x6  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  granted  a  market  each 


week  on  Saturday  and  a  fair  every  year  on  the  eve  of  St  Andrew 
and  two  days  following.  Charles  I.  granted  the  earl  of  Dorset 
a  market  on  Thursday  instead  of  the  Saturday  market,  and  fairs 
on  the  i6th  of  April  and  the  a6th  of  September  every  year. 
Thursday  is  still  the  market-day,  and  cattle-fairs  are  now  held 
on  the  aist  xA  April  and  the  xxth  of  December. 

BAST  HAH,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  southern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Essex,  England,  contiguous  to  West  Ham, 
and  thus  forming  geographically  part  of  the  eastward  extension  of 
London.  Pop.  (1901)  96,0x8.  Its  modern  growth  has  been  very 
rapid,  the  population  being  in  the  main  of  the  artisan  class. 
There  are  some  chemical  and  other  factories.  The  andent 
parish  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  retains  Norman  work  in  the 
chancel,  which  terminates  in  an  eastern  apse.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment for  Edmund  NeviUe  who  claimed  the  earldom  of  Westmor- 
land in  the  xyth  century,  and  William  Stukeley,  the  antiquary, 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard.  East  Ham  was  incorporated 
in  1904,  and  among  its  munidpal  undertakings  is  a  technical 
college  (1905)  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen 
and  18  coundllors.    Area,  3320I  acres. 

EASTHAMPTOll,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Mass., 
U.S  A.,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Pop.  (1900)  5603,  of  whom 
173X  were  foreign-bom;  (1905)  6808;  (19x0)  8524.  Itisservedby 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  New  lUven  &  Hartford 
railways,  and  by  tnterurban  electric  railways.  The  township 
is  generally  level,  and  is  surrounded  by  hi^  hiUs.  In  East- 
hampton  are  a  free  public  library  and  Williston  Seminary;  the 
latter,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  preparatory  schools  in  New 
England,  was  founded  in  1841  by  the  gifts  of  Samud  Williston 
(1795-1874)  and  Emily  Graves  Williston  (1797-1885).  Mr  and 
Mrs  Williston  built  up  the  industry  of  covering,  buttons  with 
cloth,  at  first  doing  the  work  by  hand,  then  (1827)  experimenting 
with  machinery,  and  in  X848  building  a  factory  for  making  and 
covering  buttons.  As  the  soil  was  fertile  and  well  watered,  the 
township  had  been  agricultural  up  to  this  time.  It  is  now  chiefly 
devoted  to  manufacturing.  Among  its  products  are  <x>t  ton  goods, 
especially  mercerised  goods,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  has 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country;  rubber,  thread,  elastic 
fabrics,  suqwnders  and  buttons.  Parts  of  Northampton  and 
Southampton  wtvp  incorporated  as  the  "  district "  of  East- 
hampton  in  X785;  it  became  a  township  in  1809,  and  in  1841 
and  1850  annexed  parts  of  Southampton. 

EAST  HAMPTON,  a  township  of  Suffolk  county.  New  York, 
in  the  extreme  S.E.  part  of  Long  Island,  occupying  the  peninsula 
of  Montauk,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Block  Island  Sound,  Gardiner's  Bay  and 
Pcconic  Bay.  Pop.  (1900)  374^;  (x9os)  4303;  (x9xo)  4722. 
The  township,  25  m.  long  and  8  m.  at  its  greatest  width  from 
north  to  south,  has  an  irregular  north  coast-line  and  a  very 
regular  south  coast-line.  The  surface  is  rougher  to  the  west 
where  there  are  several  large  lakes,  notably  Great  Pond,  2  m. 
long.  The  scenery  is  picturesque  and  the  township  is  much 
frequented  by  artists.  Montauk  Lighthouse,  on  Turtle  Hill, 
was  first  built  in  X79S.  At  Montauk,  after  the  Spanish- American 
War,  was  Camp  Wikoff,  a  large  U.S.  military  camp.  The 
township  is  served  by  the  southern  division  of  the  Long  Island 
railway,  the  terminus  of  which  is  Montauk.  Other  villages  of 
the  township,  all  summer  resorts,  are:  Promised  Land,  Amagan- 
sett,  East  Hampton  and  Sag  Harbor:  the  last  named,  only  partly 
in  the  tdwnship,  was  incorporated  in  X803  and  had  a  population 
of  X969  in  X900,  and  3084  in  X9X0.  Silverware  and  watch  cases 
are  manufactuied  here.  From  Sag  Harbor,  which  is  a  port  of 
entry,  a  daily  steamer  runs  to  New  York  dty.  The  village 
recdved  many  gifts  in  1906-X908  from  Mrs  Russell  Sage.  Most 
of  the  present  township  was  bought  from  the  Indians  (Montauks, 
CoTchaugs  and  Shinnecocks)  in- x 648  for  about  £30,  through  the 
governors  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  by  nine  Massa- 
chusetts fceemen,  mostly  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
With  twenty  other  families  they  settled  here  in  X649,  calling  the 
place  Maidstone,  from  the  old  home  of  some  of  the  settlers  in 
Kent;  but  as  early  as  1650  the  name  East  Hampton  was  used 
in  reference  to  the  earlier  settlement  of  South  Hampton.    Until 
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1664,  when  all  Long  Island  passed  to  the  duke  of  York,  the 
government  was  by  town  meeting,  autonomous  and  independent 
except  for  occasional  appeals  to  Connecticut.  In  168  j  Gardiner's 
Island,  settled  by  Lion  Gardiner  in  1639  and  so  one  of  the  first 
English  settlements  in  what  is  now  New  York  state,  was  made 
a  part  of  Long  Island  and  of  East  Hampton  township.  The 
English  settlements  in  East  Hampton  were  repeatedly  threatened 
by  pirates  and  privateers,  and  there  are  many  stories  of  treasure 
buried  by  Capuin  Kidd  on  Gardiner's  Island  and  on  Montauk 
Point.  The  Clinton  Academy,  opened  m  East  Hampton  village 
in  1785,  was  long  a  famous  school.  Of  the  church  built  here 
in  i6s3  (first  Congregational  and  after  1747  Presbyterian  in 
government),  Lyman  Beecher  was  pastor  in  1799-18 10;  and  in 
East  Hampton  were  bom  his  elder  children.  Whale  fishing  Nuas 
begun  in  East  Hampton  in  1675,  when  four  Indians  were  engaged 
by  whites  in  off-shore  whaling;  but  Sag  Harbor,  which  was  first 
settled  in  1730  and  was  held  by  the  British  after  the  battle  of 
Long  IsUind  as  a  strategic  naval  and  shipping  point,  became  the 
centre  of  the  whaling  business.  The  first  successful  whaling 
voyage  was  made  from  Sag  Harbor  in  1785,  and  although  the 
Embargo  ruined  the  fishing  for  a  time,  it  revived  during  1830- 
1850.  Cod  and  menhaden  fishing,  the  latter  for  the  manufacture 
of  fish-oil  and  guano,  were  important  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  Sag  Harbor  lost  its  commercial 
importance. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  an  incorporated  company  for  ex- 
ploiting the  trade  with  India  and  the  Far  East  In  the  17th 
and  i8th  centuries  East  India  companies  were  established  by 
England,  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Spain,  Austria 
and  Sweden.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
English  East  India  Company,  which  became  the  dominant 
power  in  India,  and  only  handed  over  its  functions  to  the  British 
Government  in  1858  (see  also  Dutch  East  Imdia  Company, 

OSTEND  COICPANY). 

The  English  East  India  Company  was  founded  at  the  end  of 

the  1 6th  century  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  merchants, 

^  who  had  obtained  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade 

£j^*       with  the  Spice  Islands,  and  had  raised  the  price  of 

ta^M  Co,  PcpP^f  ^^^  3'*  ^^  ^*  P^  ^*  Queen  Elizabeth  incor- 
porated it  by  royal  charter,  dated  December  31, 1600, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London,  trading  into  the  East  Indies."  This  charter  conferred 
the  sole  right  of  trading  with  the  East  Indies,  i.e.  with  all  countries 
lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
upon  the  company  for  a  term  of  15  years.  Unauthorixed  inter- 
lopers were  liable  to  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargo.  There  were 
135  shareholders  in  the  original  East  India  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  £72,000:  the  first  governor  was  Sir  Thomas  Smythe. 
The  early  voyages  of  the  company,  from  x6ox  to  1612,  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  "  separate  voyages,"  because  the  sybscribers 
individually  bore  the  cost  of  each  voyage  and  reaped  the  whole 
profits,  which  seldom  fell  below  100%.  After  161 2  the  voyages 
were  conducted  on  the  joint  stock  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company  as  a  whole.  These  early  voyages,  whose  own  narra- 
tives may  be  read  in  Purchas,  pushed.as  far  as  Japan,  and  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul  In 
1610-1611  Captain  Hippon  planted  the  first  English  factories 
on  the  mainland  of  India,  at  Masulipatam  and  at  Pettapoli  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  profitable  nature  of  the  company's 
trade  had  induced  James  I.  to  grant  subsidiary  licences  to  private 
traders;  but  in  1609  he  renewed  the  company's  charter  "  for 
ever,"  though  with  a  proviso  that  it  might  be  revoked  on  three 
years'  notice  if  the  trade  should  not  prove  profitable  to  the  realm. 
Meanwhile  friction  was  arising  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  East  India  Companies.  The  Dutch  traders  considered 
that  they  had  prior  rights  in  the  Far  East,  and  their 
*^^V^  ascendancy  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  indeed 
rfilprtM  finnly  established  on  the  basis  of  territorial  dominion 
and  authority.  In  1613  they  made  advances  to  the 
English  company  with  a  suggestion  for  co-operation,  but  the 
offer  was  declined,  and  the  next  few  years  were  fertile  in  disputes 
between  the  armed  traders  of  both  nations.    In  1619  was  ratified 
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a  "  treaty  of  defence  "  to  prevent  dbputes  between  the  Eo^bh 
and  Dutch  companies.  When  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  East, 
hostilities  solemnly  ceased  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  while  the 
Dutch  and  English  fleets,  dressed  out  in  all  their  flags  and  with 
yards  manned,  saluted  each  other;  but  the  treaty  ended  in  the 
smoke  of  that  stately  salutation,  and  perpetual  and  fruitless 
contenuons  between  the  Dutch  and  English  companies  went  on 
just  as  before.  In  1623  these  disputes  culminated  in  the  '*  mas- 
sacre of  Amboyna,"  where  the  Dutch  governor  tortured  and 
executed  the  English  residents  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  sdze 
the  fort.  Great  and  lasting  indignation  was  aroused  in  Eoi^aad, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Cromwell  that  some  pecunbry 
reparation  was  exacted  for  the  heirs  of  the  victims,  llie 
Immediate  result  was  that  the  English  company  tacitly  admitted 
the  Dutch  claims  to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  Far  East, 
and  confined  their  operations  to  the  mainland  of  India  and  the 
adjoining  countries. 

The  necessity  of  good  ships  for  the  East  Indian  trade  had 
led  the  company  in  1609  to  construct  their  dockyard  at  Deptford, 
from  which,  as  Monson  observes,  dates  *'  the  increase 
of  great  ships  in  England. "  Down  to  the  middlo  of  the 
19th  century,  the  famous  "  East  Indiamen  "  held 
tmquestioned  pre-eminence  among  the  merchant  vesseb  of  the 
world  Throughout  the  17th  century  they  had  to  be  prepared 
at  any  moment  to  fight  not  merely  Malay  pirates,  but  the  armed 
trading  vessels  of  their  Dutch,  French  and  Pmtuguese  rivals. 
Many  such  battles  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  usually  with  successful  results. 

It  was  not  untilithadbeenin existence formorethanacentary 
that  the  English  East  India  Company  obtained  a  practicaJ 
monopoly  of  the  Indian. trade.  In  1635,  a  year  after 
the  Great  Mogul  had  granted  it  the  liberty  of  trading 
throughout  Bengal,  Charles  I.  issued  a  licence  to 
Courten's  rival  association,  known  as  "  the  Assada 
Merchants,"  on  the  ground  that  the  company  had  ne^ccted 
English  interests.  The  piratical  methods  of  their  rivals  disgraccvi 
the  company  with  the  Mogul  officials,  and  a  modus  thendi  was 
only  reached  in  1649.  In  1657  Cromwell  renewed  the  charter  of 
1609,  providing  that  the  Indian  trade  should  be  in  the  hands  cf 
a  single  joint  stock  company.  The  new  company  thus  formed 
bought  up  the  factories,  forts  and  privileges  of  the  old  one.  It 
was  further  consolidated  by  the  fostering  care  of  Charks  IL, 
who  granted  it  five  important  charters.  From  a  simple  tradii^ 
company,  it  grew  under  his  reign  into  a  great  chartered  oomitt&y 
— to  use  the  modem  term — with  the  right  to  acquire  teniloty, 
coin  money,  command  fortresses  and  troops,  form  allianrrs,  make 
war  and  peace,  and  exercise  both  dvil  and  criminal  JiuisdictiocL 
It  IS  accordingly  in  1689,  when  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras  and  Bombay  had  lately  been  established,  that  the  lulicg 
career  of  the  East  India  Company  begins,  with  the  passing  by 
its  directors  of  the  following  resolution  for  the  guidance  of  tbe 
local  governments  in  India: — "The  increase  of  our  reveove 
is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as  much  as  our  trade;  'tis  that  must 
maintain  our  force  when  twenty  accidents  may  interrupt  our 
trader  'tis  that  must  make  us  a  nation  in  India;  without  that 
we  are  but  a  great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  His  Majesty's 
royal  charter,  fit  only  to  trade  where  nobody  of  power  thinks 
it  their  interest  to  prevent  us;  and  upon  this  account  it  b  that 
the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their  general  advices  that  we  have  seen. 
write  ten  paragraphs  concerning  their  government,  their  mil 
and  military  pdicy,  warfare,  and  the  increase  of  their  revenue, 
for  one  paragraph  they  write  concerning  trade."  From  this 
moment  the  history  of  the  transactions  of  the  East  India  CotD- 
pany  becomes  the  history  of  British  India  (see  India:  Histery^. 
Here  we  shall  only  trace  the  later  changes  in  the  ocmstitution  a^ 
powers  of  the  ruling  body  itself. 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  company  under  the  Resiontioa. 
and  the  immense  profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  attracted  a  number 
of  private  traders,  both  outside  merchants  and  di** 
missed  or  retired  servants  of  the  company,  who  came   1*iM*^ 
to  be  known  .as  "  interlopers."    In  1683  the  case  ,of  ••■^ 
Thomas  Sandys,  an  interloper,  raised  the  whole  question  of  tk 
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nyil  prerogative  10  cntU  ■  monopoty  ol  the  IndiaD  tnde. 
The  cue  wu  tried  by  Judge  JeSreyi,  *tio  uphdd  the  niy>] 
preroRitive;    but  iji  ipile  of  hii  dccinoa  the  cusloin  of  intei- 

By  il3gi  the  iDterLopen  had  formed  tbemidvei  into  a  new 
KJciely,  meeting  It  Dowgili 


leHou 


:  ol  Comr 


ts  of  England  hive  equil 
deu  prohibited  by  art  of 
Lo  the  act  of  1696.  which 
in  csniideialion  of  a  loan 


dared  in  1694  thai  "  all  (he 
right  to  tnde  to  the  Eut  Ii 
patUaiwnt."  Thij  deeiiion  I 
created  a  new  East  India  Company  in  csa 
ol  (AO  millions  (a  the  state.  The  old  1: 
isiSjKO  and  became  the  dominanl  factor 
■bile  at  the  tame  time  it  teiained  iu  charter  for  three  yean, 
iti  faclDiies.  (orti  and  tstured  pooiion  in  India.  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  companies  coolinued  both  In  England  and  in 
India,  until  they  were  finally  amalgamated  by  a  tripartite  in- 
denture between  the  compaoici  and  Qu«n  Anne  (1701),  whirh 
WW  ratified  under  the  Codolphin  Award  (ijog).  Under  this 
award  the  company  waj  to  lend  the  naiiun  £],jdo,ooo,  and  iu 
e»du«ive  privilegea  were  lo  cease  at  three  yean'  notice  alter 
Ihii  anrauDl  had  been  repaid.  But  by  thia  time  the  need  (or 
permanence  in  tbe  Indian  ejtaMiihmenl  began  10  be  felt,  while 
quish  its  privilege  of  "  milking  " 
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ly  from  lime 
ling  the  piivilegeiol 


Hrfun 


million  ' 


require-  ' 
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France,  which  eitended  to  India  and  involved  the  Englis 
French  companies  there  in  long-drawn  hostilities,  in  whicA  ine 
unmet  of  Duiddi  and  Oive  became  prominent. 

So  long  u  the  company's  chief  business  was  that  of  trade,  i( 
WM  left  lo  manage  in  own  aOairs.  The  original  chuler  of 
j^  Eliiabeth  had  [daced  ili  control  in  the  hands  of  a 

immrmmr  govemot  and  a  committee  of  iweniy.foui.  and  this 
"fj"  artJingemenl  subsisted  in  essence  down  to  the  lime  ol 
"■""■  George  III.  The  chairman  and  court  of  diretlois  in 
Londoneierdsed  unchecked  control  over  theicEctvants  in  India. 
But  alter  Clive'i  brilliant  victory  at  Ftasscy  (1751]  had  made 
the  compuy  ■  ruling  power  in  India,  it  was  fell  la  be  necessaiy 
thai  the  Btilisb  govemmeat  should  have  tome  control  over  the 
territories  Ibus  acquired.  Lord  North's  Regulating  Act  (1 17  j) 
niied  the  governor  ol  Bengil— Warren  Hasilnp— lo  ihe  rank 
of  govemoi-genetal,  and  provided  that  his  Bomination,  though 
made  by  a  court  ol  directors,  should  in  future  be  subject  to  the 
approval  ol  the  crown;  in  conjunction  wilh  a  council  of  (our. 
be  was  entrusted  with  tbe  power  ol  peace  and  war;  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature  was  eslabiiihed,  to  which  Ihe  Judges  were 
appointed  by  the  crown;  and  legi^ative  power  was  conferred 
on  the  governor-general  and  his  councU.  Neat  followed  Pill's 
India  Bill  {1784).  which  created  Ihe  board  of  control,  as  a 
department  o(  the  English  government,  to  eittcise  poliiical, 
military  and  Knaociat  superintendence  over  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India.  This  bill  first  authorited  Ihe  hiiioiic  phrase 
"  gavernor-genenl  in  council."  From  Ibis  date  the  direction 
of  Indian  policy  passed  delinilely  from  Ihe  company  lo  ihe 
governor-general  in  India  and  the  ministry  in  London.  In  i3i} 
Lord  Liveqiotd  passed  a  bilt  which  (arlher  gave  the  board  of 
control  amhofily  over  ihe  company's  commercial  transsclions. 
and  abolished  its  monopoly  of  Indian  trade,  whilst  leaving  il 
ihe  monopoly  oT  tbe  valuable  Irade  with  China,  chiefly  in  lea. 
Finally,  under  Eari  Grey's  act  of  iSjj,  the  company  was  deprived 
of  thb  monopoty  also.     Its  property  was  then  secured  on  the 
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K  permanent,  and  the  great 
was  [oUowed  by  the  entire 
>n  (rora  the  company  to  (he 


sense,  to  Ihe  whole  area  o[  India,  Fuithet  India  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  In  distinction  from  the  West  Indies,  which,  at  the 
time  o[  their  discovery,  were  taken  lo  be  the  extreme  parts  oi 
the  Indian  regian.  Tlu  term  "  East  Indies  "  is  ilill  sometime* 
applied  to  the. Malay  Archipelago  (q.r.)  alone,  and  the  phrase 
"  Dutch  East  Indie*  "  is  commonly  used  to  denote  (he  Dutch 
possessions  which  constitute  the  greatec  part  ol  that  archipelago. 
Tbe  Dutch  themselve*  use  the  terra  !fBltrla,idaA-lmlil. 

EASTLAKE.  SIE  CHARLES  UCK  (i79]~iS6s),  En^ish 
painter,  was  bom  on  the  ifth  of  November  1793  at  Plymouth, 
where  his  lather,  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  but  oE  indolent 
teoipertmcot,  was  solicitor  to  the  adminlty  and  judge  advocate 
af  tbe  admiralty  courL  Chaila  was  educated  (like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds]  at  the  Plyinpton  granuoar-school,  and  in  London  at 
Ihe  Charlerhouse.  Towards  1S09,  partly  through  the  influence 
of  his  fellow-Devonian  Haydon,  of  whom  he  became  a  pupil, 
he  determined  to  be  a  painter;  he  also  iludied  in  the  Royal 
Academy  school.  In  iSij  hecihibiled  in  the  British  Inslilulion 
his  first  picture,  a  work  of  considerable  size.  "  Christ  restoring 
life  to  Ihe  Daughter  of  Jaims."  In  igi4  he  was  commissioned 
to  copy  some  of  the  paintings  coUecled  by  Napoleon  in  Ihe 
Louvre;  he  relumed  lo  England  in  1315,  and  practised  portrait- 
painting  at  Plymouth.  Here  he  saw  Napoleon  a  captive  on 
the  "  BellenphoQ  ";  from  a  boat  be  made  some  sketches  of 
the  eOipemr,  and  he  afterwards  painted,  from  thoe  iketchei 
and  from  memory,  a  lilc-sizcd  lull-length  portrait  of  him  (wilh 

it  belongs  to  the  marquBt  of  Lansdowne.  In  1817  Eagtiake 
wtnl  to  Italy;  in  i8tg  to  Greece;  in  iSio  back  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  altogether  founsen  years,  chiefly  in  Rome  and  in 

In  taiT  he  eibibiled  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  tbe 
Spartan  Isidis,  who  (>s  nurated'by  Plutarch  in  (he  life  of 
Agcsilaus),  rushing  naked  out  of  bis  bath,  performed  prodigies 
oi  valour  sgiinst  the  Theban  bott.  This  was  the  first  work  that 
attracted  much  notice  to  the  name  ol  Eastlalie.  who  in  conse- 
quence obtained  his  election  as  A.R-A.;  in  iSjo,  when  be 
returned  10  England,  he  was  chosen  R.A.  In  1850  he  succeeded 
Shee  as  president  ol  (he  Royal  Academy,  and  was  knighled. 
Prior  to  (his.  in  1S41,  be  had  been  appoin(ed  secretary  to  (he 
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'chased  for  the  giUety  155  pictures,  mostly  of  the  Ilali 
He  became  alw  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  F.R.S,,  a  chevi 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  member  of  various  foreign  u 
In  i&4«  he  matriedMiss  Elizabeth  Rigby,  who  had  a] 
become  known  asa  writer  (JjUersfrcm  Ou  Bailie,  1S41 
7-alri,  1S46;  Ttt  Jnmi,  184$)  and  as  a  contributor  10  Ihi 
Quartaly  Rnirm.  Lady  Easllake  [  iSoo-ig^j)  had  for  some  yean 
been  Interested  in  art  subjects,  and  after  her  marriage  sh< 
naturally  devoted  more  attention  to  them,  ttsnilsting  Waagcn'i 
Tnuma  ej  Art  in  Crriil  Brilai*  {iSS4-i8S}),  >nd  complclin; 
Mis  Jameson's  Hatsry  ef  mr  Lord  in  Werki  ef  ' 
Sir  Charles  Easllake  fell  iU  al  MDan;  and  he  died  at  Pisa  on  tbi 
14th  of  December  in  the  same  year.  Lady  Easllake,  who  sur 
vived  him  lor  many  yestt.  continued  to  play  an  aciivt  part  as  ■ 
writer  on  art  (Fin  Crtal  Paixltri.  iBSj,  &c.),  and  had  a  largi 

the  day.    Jd  1880  she  published  a  volume  of  LcUaifrem  Ft 
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describing  events  in  Pkris  during  1789),  written  by  her  father, 
Edward  Rigby  (1747-1821),  a  distinguished  Norwich  doctor 
who  was  known  also  for  his  practical  interest  in  agriculture,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  made  known  the  flying  shuttle  to  Norwich 
manufacturers. 

As  a  painter,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  gentle,  harmonious, 
diligent  and  correct;  lacking  fire  of  invention  or  of  execution; 
eclectic,  without  being  exactly  imitative;  influenced  rather  by  a 
bve  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty  than  by  any  marked  bent  of 
individual  power  or  vigorous  originality.  Among  his  principal 
works  (which  were  not  numerous,  51  being  the  total  exhibited  in 
(he  Aca4emy)  are:  1828,  "  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome  " 
(repeated  in  1835  and  1836,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  his 
chtf-d*9uwe);  1839,  "  Byron's  Dream  "  (in  the  Tate  Gallery); 
1834,  the  "  Escape  of  Francesco  di  Carrara  "  (a  duplicate  in 
the  Tate  Gallery);  1841,  "  Christ  Lamenting  over  Jeriisalem  " 
(ditto);  1843,  "  Hagar  and  Ishmael  ";  1845,  "  Comus  ";  1849, 
"  Helena  ";  1851,  "  IppoUta  Torelli  ";  1853,  "  Violante  "; 
1855,  "  Beatrice."  These  female  heads,  of  a  refined  semi-ideal 
quality,  with  something  of  Venetian  glow  of  tint,  are  the  most 
satisfactory  specimens  of  Eastlake*s  work  to  an  artist's  eye. 
He  was  an  accomplished  and  judicious  scholar  in  matters  of  art, 
and  published,  in  1840,  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Theory  ojf 
Colours;  in  1847  (his  chief  literary  work)  Materials  for  a  History 
ofOH-Paintingt  especially  valuable  as  regards  the  Flemish  school; 
in  1848,  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Pine  Arts  (a  second 
series  was  edited  by  Lady  Eastlake  in  1870,  and  accompanied  by  a 
Memoir  from  her  pen);  in  1851  and  1855,  translated  editions  of 
Kugler's  History  of  the  Italian  School  of  Painting,  and  Handbooh 
of  Painting  (new  edition,  by  Lady  Eastlake,  1874). 

See  W.  Cosmo  Monkhouae,  Pictures  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  with 
biographical  and  crUical  Shetch  (1875).  (W.  M.  R.) 

BAST  LIVBRPOOIi,  a  city  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  xo6  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1890) 
io,9s6;  (1900)  16,485,  of  whom  an 2  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0 
census)  20,387.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway,  by 
river  steamboats,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  Next  to 
Trenton,  New  Jersey*  East  Liverpool  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware  and  pottery,  4859  out  of  its  5228  wagc*«amers,  or  929%, 
being  employed  in  this  industry  in  1905,  when  $5,373,852  (83-5% 
of  the  value  of  all  its  factory  products)  was  the  value  of  the 
earthenware  and  pottery.  No  other  city  in  the  United  States 
is  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery;  in  1908 
there  were  32  pottcri5s  in  the  dty  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  manufacture  of  white  ware,  begun  in  1872,  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  industry — almost  half  of  the  "  cream- 
coloured,''  white  granite  ware  and  semivitreous  porcelain  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1905  (in  valuc,'$4,344,468  out  of 
$9,195,703)  being  manufaotured  in  East  Liverpool.  Though 
there  are  large  clay  deposits  in  the  vicinity,  very  little  of  it  can  be 
used  for  crockery,  and  most  of  the  clay  used  in  the  city's  potteries 
is  obtained  from  other  states;  some  of  it  is  imported  from  Europe. 
After  1872  a  large  number  of  skilled  English  pottery-workers 
settled  in  the  city.  The  city's  product  of  pottery,  tcrra-cotta 
and  fireclay  increased  from  $2,137,063  to  $4,105,200  from  1890 
to  1900,  and  in  the  latter  year  almost  equalled  that  of  Tren^n, 
N.J.,  the  two  cities  together  producing  more  than  half  (50-9%) 
of  the  total  pottery  product  of  the  United  States;  in  1905  East 
Liverpool  and  Trenton  together  produced  42*1  %  of  the  total 
value  of  the  country's  pottery  product.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  its  water-worl^.  East  Liverpool  was  settled  in 
1798,  and  was  incorporated  in  1834. 

BAST  LONDON,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province.  South  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river,  in  33**  x'  S.  27**  55*  E.,  543  nu 
E.N.E.  of  Cape  Town  by  sea  and  666  m.  S.  of  Johannesburg  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1904)  25,220,  of  whom  14,674  were  whites.  The  town 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is 
spanned  by  a  combined  road  and  railway  bridge.  The  railway 
terminus  and  business  quarter  are  on  the  east  side  on  the  top  of 
the  cliffs,  which  rise  1 50  ft.  above  the  river.  In  Oxford  Street, 
the  chief  thoroughfare,  is  the  town  haU,  a  handsome  buUding 


erected  in  1898.  Hi^er  up  a  number  of  churches  and  a  sdMol 
are  grouped  round  Vincent  Square,  a  large  open  space.  Incoue- 
quence  of  the  excellent  sea  iMthing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  river 
banks  above  the  town.  East  London  is  the  chief  seaside  hdiday 
resort  of  the  Cape  province.  The  town  is  the  entrepot  of  a  rick 
agricultural  district,  including  the  THnskef ,  Basutoland  and  the 
south  of  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  port  of  the  Cape  nearest 
Johannesburg.  It  ranks  third  among  the  pmts  of  the  ptofvinoe. 
The  roadstead  is  exposed  and  insecure,  but  the  inner  harbour, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  £2,000,000,  is  protected  bom  sO 
winds.  A  shifting  sand  bar  li«  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  boi 
the  buOding  of  training  walls  and  dredging  have  increased  the 
minimum  depth  of  water  to  22  ft.  From  the  east  bank  of  the 
Buffalo  a  pier  and  from  the  west  bank  a  breakwater  project  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,,  the  entrance  being  450  ft.  wide,  icductd 
between  the  training  walls  to  250  f  L  Thoe  is  extensive  wfcAif 
accommodation  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  steamers  of  over 
8000  tons  can  moor  alongside.  There  is  a  patent  slip  capable 
of  taking  vessels  of  xooo  tons  dead  wd^t.  An  aerial  sted 
ropeway  from  the  river  bank  to  the  town  greatly  facilitates  the 
delivery  of  cargo.  The  Imports  are  chiefly  textiles,  hardware 
and  provisions,  the  exports  mainly  wod  and  mohair.  The 
rateable  value  of  the  town  in  1908  was  £4,xo8,ooo^  and  the 
municipal  rate  i|  d. 

East  London  owes  its  foundation  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Kaffir  war  of  1846-184  7.  The  British,  requiring  a  port  nearer 
the  scene  of  war  than  those  then  existing,  selected  a  site  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river,  and  in  X847  the  first  cargo  of  military 
stores  was  landed.  A  fort,  named  Glamorgan,  was  built,  and  the 
place  permanently  occupied.  Around  this  military  post  grew 
up  the  town,  known  at  first  as  Port  Rex.  Numbeis  of  its  in- 
habitants are  descendants  of  German  immigrants  who  settled  in 
the  district  in  1857.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  dates  from  the 
era  of  railway  and  port  development  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
X9th  century.  In  1875  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £131,803 
and  that  of  the  imports  £552,033.  In  1904  the  value  of  the 
exports  was  £1,165,938  and  that  of  the  imports  £4,688^x5.  la 
1907  the  exportSr  notwithstanding  a  period  of  severe  trade 
depression,  were  valued  at  £x,475.355i  but  the  imports  had  faUcs 
to  £3.354.633. 

BASTON,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Northampton  cooaty, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  at  the  conJQucnce  of  the  Ldiigfa  river  and 
Bushkill  Creek  with  the  Delaware,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Philaddphia. 
Pop.  (1890)  14.481;  (1900)  25,238,  of  whom  2x35  were  foretgn- 
bom;  (19x0  census)  28,523.  Easton  is  served  by  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railways,  and  is 
connected  by  canals  with  the  anthracite  coal  region  to  the 
north-west  and  with  Bristol.  Pa.  A  bridge  across  t£e  Delavaie 
river  connects  it  with  PhiUipsburg,  New  Jersey,  which  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railway.  The  dty  b  built  on  rolling  ground, 
commanding  pleasant  views  of  hill  and  river  scenery.  Many 
fine  residences  overlook  city  and  country  from  the  hillsides,  and 
a  Carnegie  library  is  prominent  among  the  public  balkljiig& 
Lafayette  College,  a  Presbyterian  institution  opened  in  1832. 
is  finely  situated  on  a  bluff  north  of  the  Bushkill  and  Delaware. 
The  college  provides  the  following  coiirses  of  instructira: 
graduate,  dassical,  Latin  sdentific,  general  scientific,  d\'tl 
engineering,  dectrical  engineering,  mining  engineering  and 
chemical;  in  X908  it  had  38  instructors  and  442  students,  356 
of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  sdentific  and  engineering  courses. 
Overiooking  the  Bushkill  is  the  Easton  Cemetery,  in  which  b 
the  grave  of  George  Taylor  (X7X6-X781),  a  signer  of  the  Dedaia- 
tion  of  Independence,  with  a  monument  of  Italian  maibfe  to 
his  memory.  Among  the  city's  manufactures  ai^  sUk,  hosery 
and  knit  goods,  flour,  malt  liquors,  brick,  tSle,  drills,  lumber  ttA 
planing  mill  products  and  organs;  in  X90S  the  value  of  aQ  the 
factory  products  was  $5,654,594,  of  which  $2,290,598,  or  40-5%^ 
was  the  value  of  the  silk  manufactures.  Easton  » the  coaoerciai 
centre  of  an  important  mining  region,  which  produces,  in  par- 
ticuhr,  iron  ore,  soapstone,  cement,  slate  and  biulding  stoee. 
The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  an  dectric-lig^ting  phnt 
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Easton  was  a  garden  spot  of  the  Indians,  and  here,  because  they 
would  not  negotiate  elsewhere,  severtvl  important  treaties  were 
made  between  1756  and  1 76a  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  place  was  laid  out  in  1752,  and  was  made  the  county-seat 
of  the  newly  erected  county.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1789,  received  a  new  borough  charter  in  1823,  and  in  1887  was 
chartered  as  a  dty.    South  Easton  was  annexed  in  1898. 

BAST  ORANGB,  a  city  of  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state,  adjoining  the  dty  of  Newark, 
and  about  12  m.  W.  of  New  York  dty.  Pop.  (1890)  13,282; 
(1900)  21,506,  of  whom  3950  were  fordgn-bom  and  1420  were 
negroes;  (1910  census)  34>37i*  It  is  served  by  the  Morris  & 
Essex  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railway 
and  by  th^  Orange  branch  of  the  Erie  (the  former  having 
four  stations — Ampere,  Grove  Street,  East  Orange  and  Brick 
Church),  and  is  connected  with  Newark,  Orange  and  West 
Orange  by  dectric  line.  The  dty  covers  an  area  of  about  4  sq.  m., 
and  has  broad,  well-paved  streets,  bordered  with  fine  shade  trees 
(under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  "  Shade  Tree  Commission  ").  It  is 
primarily  a  residential  suburb  of  New  York  and  Newark,  and 
has  many  beautiful  homes;  with  Orange,  West  Orange  and 
South  Orange  it  forms  virtually  one  community,  popularly 
known  as  "  the  Oranges."  The  public  school  system  a  excellent, 
and  the  dty  has  a  Carnegie  library  (1903),  with  more  than 
22,000  volumes  in  1907.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
several  attractive  churches,  the  dty  hall,  and  the  dub-house  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Orange.  The  prindpal  manufactures  of 
East  Orange  are  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 
(the  factory  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.  bdng  here — ^in  a  part 
of  the  dty  known  as  "  Ampere  ")  and  pharmaceutical^aterials. 
The  total  value  of  the  dty's  factory  products  in  1905  was 
$2,326,552.  East  Orange  has  a  fine  water- works  system,  which 
it  owns  and  operates;  the  water  supply  is  obtained  from  artesian 
wells  at  White  Oaks  Ridge,  in  the  township  of  Milbum  (about 
10  m.  from  the  city  hall) ;  thence  the  water  is  pumped  to  a  steel 
reinforced  reservoir  (capacity  5,000,000  gallons)  on  the  mountain 
back  of  South  Orange.  In  1863  the  township  of  East  Orange 
was  separated  from  the  township  of  Orange,  which,  in  turn,  had 
been  separated  from  the  township  of  Newark  in  1806.  An  act 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  in  1895  created  the  ofiice  of  town- 
ship president ,  with  power  of  appointment  and  veto.  Four  years 
later  East  Orange  was  chartered  as  a  city. 

Sec  H.  Whittemore,  The  Founders  and  Builders  of  the  Oranges 
(Newark,  1896}. 

BASTPORT,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  Washington  county, 
Maine,  U.S.A.,  co-extensive  with  Moose  Island  in  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,aboutX9om.E.N.E.  of  Portland.  'Pop.  (1890)  4908;  (1900) 
53"  ((554  foreign-bom);  (1910)  4961.  It  is  served  by  the 
Washington  County  railway,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  Boston, 
Portland  and  Calais.  It  is  the  most  eastern  city  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge.  The  harbour  is  well 
protected  from  the  winds,  and  the  tide,  which  rises  and  falls 
here  about  25  ft.,  prevents  it  from  being  obstructed  with  ice. 
The  dty  is  built  on  ground  sloping  gently  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  commands  dcli^tful  views  of  the  bay,  in  which  there  are 
several  islands.  Its  prindpal  industry  is  the  canning  of  sardines ; 
there  are  also  clam  canneries.  Shoes,  mustard,  decorated  tin, 
and  shooks  are  manufactured,  and  fish  and  lobsters  arc  shipped 
from  here  in  the  season.  The  dty  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
customs  district  of  Passamaquoddy;  in  1908  its  imports  were 
valued  at  $994,961,  and  its  exports  at  $1,155,791.  Eastport 
was  first  settled  about  1782  by  fishermen;  it  became  a  port  of 
entry  in  1790,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1798,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.  It  was  a  notorious  place  for 
smuggling  under  the  Embargo  Acts  of  1807  and  x8o8.  On  the 
nth  of  July  1814,  during  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  taken  by  the 
British.  As  the  British  government  claimed  the  islands  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  British 
forces  retained  possession  of  Eastport  after  the  close  of  the  war 
and  held  it  under  martial  law  until  July  1818,  when  it  was 
surrendered   in   accordance  with  the  decision    rendered  in 


November  1817  by  commissioners  appointed  under  Artide  IV. 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814),  this  decision  awarding  Moose 
Island,  Dudley  Island  and  Frederick  Island  to  the  United  States 
and  the  other  islands,  induding  the  Island  of  Grand  Manan  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  Great  Britain. 

EAST  PROVIDENCE,  a  township  of  Providence  county, 
Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Providence  river,  opposite 
Providence.  Pop.  (1890)  8422;  (1900)  12,138.  of  whom  2067 
were  foreign-born;  (1910  census)  15,808.  Area,  i2|  sq.  m. 
It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway. 
It  hasa  rolling  surface  and  contains  several  villages,  one  of  which, 
known  as  Rumford,  has  important  manufactories  of  chemicals 
and  dectrical  supplies.  South  of  this  village,  along  the  river 
bank,  are  several  attractive  summer  resorts.  Hunt's  Mills, 
Silver  Spring,  Riverside,  Vanity  Fair,  Kettle  Point  and  Bullock's 
Point  bdng  prominent  among  them«  In  1905  the  factory 
products  of  the  township  were  valued  at  $5,035,288.  The 
oyster  trade  is  important.  It  was  within  the  present  limits  of 
this  township  that  Roger  Williams  established  himsdf  in  the 
spring  of  1636,  until  he  learned  .that  the  phice  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  About  1644  it  was  settled 
by  a  company  from  Weymouth  as  a  part  of  a  town  of  Rehoboth. 
In  18 1 2  Rehoboth  was  divided,  and  the  west  part  was  made  the 
township  of  Seekonk.  Finally,  in  1861,  it  was  dcdded  that  the 
west  part  of  Seekonk  bdonged  to  Rhode  Island,  and  in  the 
following  year  that  part  was  incorporated  as  the  township  of 
East  Providence. 

EAST  PRUSSIA  (Ost-Preussen),  the  easternmost  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  BalUc,  on  the 
E.  and  S.W.  by  Russia  and  Russian  Poland,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Prussian  province  of  West  Prussia.  It  has  an  area  of  14,284 
sq.  m.,  and  had,  in  1905,  a  population  of  2,025,741.  It  shares  in 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  great  north  German  plain, 
but,  though  low,  its  surface  a  by  no  means  absolutely  fiat,  as  the 
southern  half  is  traversed  by  a  low  ridge  or  pliiteau,  which  attains 
a  height  of  1025  ft.  at  a  point  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
province.  This  plateau,  here  named  the  Prussian  Scenplatte,  is 
thickly  sprinkled  with  small  lakes,  among  which  is  the  Spirding 
See,  46  sq.  m.  in  extent  and  the  largest  inland  lake  jn  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  The  coast  is  lined  with  low  dunes  or  sandhills,  in 
front  of  which  lie  the  large  littoral  lakes  or  lagoons  named  the 
Frisches  Haff  and  the  Kurisches  Haff.  The  first  of  these  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Nogat  and  the  Pregel,  and  the  other  those 
of  the  Mcmel  or  Niemen.  East  Prussia  a  the  coldest  part  of 
Germany,  its  mean  annual  temperature  being  about  44"  F., 
while  the  mean  January  temperature  of  Tilsit  is  only  25^  The 
rainfall  is  24  in.  per  annum.  About  half  the  province  is  under 
tillage;  18%  is  occupied  by  forests,  and  about  23%  by  meadows 
and  pastures.  The  most  fertile  soil  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Pregel  and  the  Mcmcl,  but  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Baltic 
plateau  and  the  district  to  the  north  of  the  Mcmd  consist  in 
great  part  of  sterile  moor,  sand  and  bog.  The  chief  crops  are  rye, 
oats  and  potatoes,  while  flax  is  cultivated  in  the  district  of 
Ermdand,  between  the  Passarge  and  the  upper  Alle^  East 
Prussia  is  the  headquarters  of  the  horse-breeding  of  the  country, 
and  contains  the  prindpal  government  stud  of  Trakehncn; 
numerous  cattle  are  also  fattened  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  river- 
valleys.  The  extensive  woods  in  the  south  part  of  the  province 
harbour  a  few  wolves  and  lynxes,  and  the  elk  is  still  preserved 
in  the  forest  of  Ibenhorst,  near  the  Kurisches  Haff.  The  fisheries 
in  the  lakes  and  hafTs  are  of  some  importance;  but  the  only 
mineral  product  of  note  is  amber,  which  is  found  in  the  peninsula 
of  Samland  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Manufactiires  are  almost  confined  to  the  prindpal  towns, 
though  linen-weaving  is  practised  as  a  domestic  industry. 
Commerce  is  facilitated  by  canals  connecting  the  Memd  and 
Pregel  and  also  the  principal  lakes,  but  is  somewhat  hampered 
by  the  heavy  dues  exacted  at  the  Russian  frontier.  A  brisk 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  seaports  of  K&nigsberg, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  Memel,  the  exports  consisting 
mainly  of  timber  and  grain. 

The  population  of  the  province  was  In  1900  1,996,626,  and 
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included  1,698^65  Protestants,  269,196  Roman  Catholics  and 
131877  Jews.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
district  of  Ermdand,  in  which  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the 
confessions  are  completely  reversed.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  German  blood,  but  there  are  above  400,000  Protestant 
Poles  (Masiirians  or  Masovians)  in  the  south  part  of  the  province, 
and  175,000  Lithuanians  in  the  north.  As  in  other  provinces 
where  the  Polish  element  is  strong,  East  Prussia  is  somewhat 
below  the  general  average  of  the  kingdom  in  education.  There 
is  a  university  at  Kdnigsberg. 

See  Lohneyer,  Ceschichte  von  Osl-und  West- Preussen  (Gotha, 
1884);  BrQnneck,  Zur  CeschichU  des  Kirchen-PatronaU  in  Osl- 
und  Wesl-Preussen  (Berlin,  1903),  and  Oil-PreusseUt  Land  und  Volh 
(Stuttgart,  1901-1902;. 

EASTWICK,  EDWARD  BACKHOUSE  (1814-1883),  British 
Orientalist,  was  bom  in  1814,  a  member  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
family.  Educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Oxford,  he  joined 
the  Bombay  infantry  in  1836,  but,  owing  to  his  talent  for 
languages,  was  soon  given  a  political  post.  In  1843  he  translated 
the  Persian  Kessahi  Sanjdn,  or  History  of  the  Arrival  of  the 
Parsees  in  India;  and  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Zoroaster ^  a  Sindki 
vocabulary,  and  various  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society^  Compelled  by  ill-healtli  to  return  to 
Europe,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  learned  German  and 
translated  Schiller's  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  Bopp's  Com- 
parative Grammar.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Hindustani  at  Haileybury  College.  Two  years  later  he  published 
a  Hindustani  grammar,  and,  in  subsequent  years,  a  new  edition 
of  the  Culisldn,  with  a  translation  in  prose  and  verse,  also  an 
edition  with  vocabulary  of  the  Hindi  translation  by  LaUii  L&l  of 
Chatur  Chuj  Misr's  Prem  Sagdr,  and  translations  of  the  Bagh-o- 
Bahar,  and  of  the  Anvdr-i  Suhaili  of  Bfdp&f.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1857-1858  he  edited 
The  Autobiography  of  LiUfuUah.  He  also  edited  for  the  Bible 
Society  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Dakhani  language.  From 
i860  to  1863  he  was  in  Persia  as  secretary  to  the  British  Legation, 
publishing  on  his  return  The  Journal  of  a  Diplomate.  In  1866 
he  became  private  secretary  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
Lord  Cranbome  (afterwards  marquess  of  Salisbury),  and  in 
1867  went,  as  in  1864,  on  a  government  mission  to  Venezuela. 
On  his  return  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Charles  Dickens,  for 
All  the  Year  Rounds  "  Sketches  of  Life  in  a  South  American 
Republic."  From  1868  to  1874  he  was  M.P.  for  Penryn  and 
Falmouth.  In  1875  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  with  the 
franchise  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  "  as  a  slight  recognition 
of  distinguished  services."  At  various  times  he  wrote  several 
of  Murray's  Indian  hand-books.  His  last  work  was  the  Kaisar- 
namah'i-Hind  ("  the  lay  of  the  empress  "),  in  two  volumes 
(1878-1882).  He  died  at  Vcntnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  x6th  of 
July  1883. 

EATON.  DORHAN  BRIDGHAN  (1823-1899).  American  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Hardwick,  Vermont,  on  the  37th  of  June  1823.  He 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Vermont  in  1848  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1850,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  city.  There  he  became  associated  in 
practice  with  William  Kent,  the  son  of  the  great  chancellor,  an 
edition  of  whose  Commentaries  he  assisted  in  editing.  Eaton 
early  became  interested  in  municipal  and  civil  service  reform. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  fight  against  Tweed  and  his  followers, 
by  one  of  whom  he  was  assaulted;  he  required  a  long  period  of 
rest,  and  went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  the  workings  of 
the  civil  service  in  various  countries.  From  1873  to  1875  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
In  1877,  at  the  request  of  President  Hayes,  he  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  British  civil  service,  and  three  years  later  published 
Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain.  He  drafted  the  Pendleton  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1883,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  new 
commission  established  by  it.  He  resigned  in  18S5,  but  was 
almost  immediately  reappointed  by  President  Qeveland,  and 
served  until  1886,  editing  the  3rd  and  4th  Reports  of  the  com- 
mission. He  was  an  organizer  (1878)  of  the  first  society  for 
«the  furtherance  of  civil  service  reform  in  New  York,  of  the 


National  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  of  the  National 

Conference  of  the  Unitarian  Church  (1865) .  He  died  in  New  York 

dty  on  the  a3rd  of  December  1899,  leaving  $100,000  each  to 

Harvard  and  Columbia  universities  for  the  establishments  of 

professorships  in  government.    He  was  a  legal  writer  and  editor, 

and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews.    In  additioa 

to  the  works  mentioned  he  published  Should  Judges  be  Eketeif 

(1873),  The  Independent  Movement  in  New  York  (z88o).  Term 

and  Tenure  of  Offiu  (1882),  The  Spoilt  System  and  Civil  Service 

Reform  (1882),  Problems  of  Police  LegiOation  (1895)  and  The 

Government  of  Municipalities  (1899). 

See  the  privately  printed  memorial  volume,  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
1823-1899  (New  York,  1900}. 

EATON.  MARGARET  0*NEIU  (1796-1879).  better  knovn 
as  Peggy  O'Neill,  was  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  a  popular 
Washington  tavern,  and  was  noted  for  her  beauty,  wit  and 
vivadty.  About  1823,  she  married  a  purser  in  the  United 
Sutes  navy,  John  B.  Timberlake,  who  oonunitted  suidde  while 
on  service  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1828.  In  the  following  year 
she  married  John  Henry  Eaton  (1790-1856),  a  Tennessee  poli- 
tician, at  the  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Senator  Eaton  was  a  dose  personal  friend  of  President  Jacksoo, 
who  in  1829  appointed  him  secretary  of  war.  This  sadden 
elevation  of  Mis  Eaton  into  the  cabinet  social  cirdc  wu  respited 
by  the  wives  of  several  of  Jackson's  secretaries,  and  chaigcs 
were  made  against  her  of  improper  conduct  with  Eaton  prcviois 
to  her  marriage  to  him.  The  refusal  of  the  wives  of  the  cabinet 
members  to  recognize  the  wife  of  his  friend  angered  Prefect 
Jackson,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  poerce  them.  Eventtially,  and 
partly  for  this  reason,  he  almost  oomplctdy  reorganized  his 
cabineL  The  effect  of  the  inddent  on  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  vice-president,  John  C.  Calhoim,  whose  wife  was  one  of 
the  recaldtrants,  was  perhaps  most  tmportanL  Partly  on  this 
account,  Jackson's  favotu:  was  transferred  from  Calhoun  to 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  had  taken  J&ck- 
son's  side  in  the  quarrd  and  had  shown  marked  attention  to 
Mrs  Eaton,  and  whose  subsequent  devation  to  the  vice-pre«- 
dcncy  and  presidency  through  Jadcson's  favour  Is  no  doobi 
partly  attributable  to  this  inddent.  In  1836  l^lrs  Eaton  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Spain,  where  he  was  United  Sutcs 
minister  in  ];836-i840.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
married  a  young  Italian  dandng-master,  Antonio  Buchignaoi, 
but  soon  obtained  a  divorce  from  him.  She  died  in  Washingtoa 
on  the  8th  of  November  1879. 

See  James  Parton's  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  (New  York,  i860). 

EATON,  THEOPHILUS  {c,  1590-1658),  English  colonial  gover- 
nor in  America,  was  bom  at  Stony  Stratford,  Buckingham- 
shire, about  1590.  He  was  educated  in  Coventry,  became  a 
successful  merchant,  travelled  widely  throughout  Europe,  and 
for  several  years  was  the  financial  agent  of  Charles  I.  in  Denmark 
He  subsequently  settled  in  Lohdon,  where  he  joined  the  Puritan 
congregation  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  whom  he  had  knofm 
since  boyhood.  The  pressure  upon  the  Puritans  incieasicj;, 
Eaton,  who  had  been  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  Ka^a- 
chusetts  Bay  colony  in  1629,  determined  to  use  his  influence  aod 
fortune  to  establish  an  independent  polony  of  which  his  pastor 
should  be  the  head.  In  1637  he  emigrated  with  Davenport  to 
Massachusetts,  and  in  the  following  year  (Mardi  163S)  he  acd 
Davenport  founded  New  Haven.  In  October  1639  a  form  of 
government  was  adopted,  based  on  the  Modac  Law,  and  Eaton 
was  elected  governor,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  by  annual 
re-election,  first  over  New  Haven  alone,  and  after  1643  over  the 
New  Haven  Colony  or  Jurisdiction,  until  his  death  at  New  Haven 
on  the  7  th  of  January  1658.  His  administration  was  emha^ 
rasscd  by  constantly  recurring  disputes  with  the  ncighboarini 
Dutch  settlcments.espedally  after  Stamford  (Conn.)  and  Soathold 
(Long  Island)  had  entered  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction,  bat  bis 
prudence  and  diplomacy  prevented  an  actual  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. He  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  Engbcd 
Confederation,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foundcn  (1643).  la 
1655  he  and  Davenport  drew  up  the  code  of  laws,  popularlt 
known  as  the  *'  Connecticut  Blue  Laws,"  which  were  pubbshed 
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in  London  in  1656  under  the  title  New  Haven's  Setiling  in  New 
England  and  some  Lowes  for  Government  piMisked/or  the  Use  of 
tkat  Colony. 

A  sketch  of  h»  life  appears  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magnolia  (London. 
1702) ;  see  also  J.  B.  Moore's  **  Memoir  of  Theophilus  Eaton  "  in  the 
CotUctums  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  second  series,  vol.  ii. 
(New  York,  1849). 

EATON,  WILLIAM  (z 764-18x1),  American  soldier,  was  bom 
in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  on  the  23rd  of  Febnuuy  1764.    As 
a  boy  he  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Continental  army.    He 
was  a  school  teacher  for  several  years,^  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1790,  was  clerk  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Vermont 
legislature  in  1791-1792,  and  in  1792  re-entered  the  army  as  a 
captain,  later  serving  against  the  Indians  in  Ohio  and  Georgia. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Tunis,  where  he  arrived  in 
February  1799.    In  March  1799,  with  the  consuls  to  Tripoli  and 
Algiers,  he  negotiated  alterations  in  the  treaty  of  1797  with 
Tunis.    He  rendered  great  service  to  Danish  merchantmen  by 
buying  on  credit  several  Danish  prizes  in  Tunis  and  turning 
them  over  to  their  original  owners  for  the  redemption  of  his 
notes.    In  1803  he  quarrelled  with  the  Bey,  was  ordered  from 
the  country,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  urge  American 
intervention  for  the  restoration  of  Ahmet  Karamanli  to  the 
throne  of  Tripoli,  arguing  that  this  would  impress  the  Barbary 
S Utes  with  the  power  of  the  United  States.    In  1804  he  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  United  States  naval  agent  to  the  Barbary 
States  with  Barron's  fleet.    On  the  23rd  of  February  1805  he 
agreed  with  Ahmet  that  the  United  States  should  undertake  to 
re-establish  him  in  Tripoli,  that  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
should  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  by  Ahmet,  and  that  Eaton 
should  be  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  in 
Ahmet's  campaign;  as  the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  given  the 
entire  matter  into  the  hands  of  (Commodore  Barron,  and  as 
Barton  and  Tobias  Lear  (1762-1816),  the  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Algiers  and  a  diplomatic  agent  to  conduct  negotiations, 
had  been  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making 
arrangements  with  the  existing  government  in  Tripoli,  Eaton  far 
exceeded  his  authority.    On  the  8th  of  March  he  started  for 
Dema  across  the  Libyan  desert  from  the  Arab's  Tower,  40  m.  W. 
of  Alexandria,  with  a  force  of  about  500  men,  including  a  few 
Americans,  about  40  Greeks  and  some  Arab  cavalry.    In  the 
march  of  nearly  600  m.  the  camel-drivers  and  the  Arab  chiefs 
repeatedly  mutinied,  and  Ahmet  Pasha  once  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Arabs  aifil  ordered  them  to  attack  Eaton.    Ahmet 
more  than  once  wished  to  give  up  the  expedition.    There  were 
practically  no  provisions  for  the  latter  part  of  the  march.    On 
the  27th  of  April  with  the  assistance  of  three  bombarding  cruisers 
Eaton  captured  Dema — an  exploit  commemorated  by  Whittier's 
poem  Derne.    On  the  X3th  of  May  and  on  the  loth  of  June  he 
successfully  withstood  the  attacks  of  Tripolitan  forces  sent  to 
dislodge  him.    On  the  1 2th  of  June  he  abandoned  the  town  upon 
orders  from  Commodore  Rodgers,.  for  Lear  had  made  peace 
(4th  June)  with  Yussuf,  the  de  facto  Pasha  of  Tripoli.    Eaton 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  received  a  grant  of  10,000 
acres  in  Maine  from  the  Massachusetts  legislature.    According  to 
a  deposition  which  he  made  in  January  1807  he  was  approached 
by  Aaron  Burr  (9.9.),  who  attempted  to  enlist  him  in  his  "  con- 
spiracy," and  wished  him  to  win  over  the  marine  corps  and  to 
sound  Preble  and  Decatur.    As  he  received  from  the  govemment, 
soon  after  making  this  deposition,  about  $10,000  to  liquidate 
claims  for  his  expense  in  TripoU,  which  he  had  long  pressed  in 
vain»  his  good  faith  has  been  doubted.     At  Burr's  trisd  at  Rich- 
mond  in  1807  Eaton  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  but  his  testimony 
was  unimportant.    In  May  1807  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  served  for  one  term. 
He  died  on  the  1st  of  June  18 11  in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts. 
See  the  anonymously  published  Life  of  the  Late  Gen.  William  Eaton 


Barbary  Corsairs  (Boston,  1905). 

BATON,  WTATT  (184^x896),  American  portrait  and  figure 
painter,  was  bom  at  PhiUpsburg,  Canada,  on  the  6th  of  May  1 849. 


He  was  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York,  and  in  1872  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  in  the 
£cole  des  Beaux-Arts  under  J.  L.  G6r&me.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  J.  F.  Millet  at  Barbimn,  and  was  also  influenced 
by  his  friend  Jules  Bastien-Lepage.  After  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1876  he  became  a  teacher  in  Cooper  Institute 
and  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  dty.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  (and  the  first  secretary)  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  Ajnong  his  portraits  are  those  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant  and  Timothy  Cole,  the  wood  engraver  ("  The  Man  with 
the  Violin  ") .  Eaton  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  7th 
of  June  1896. 

EAU  CLAIRB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Eau  Claire 
county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Chipp«twa  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eau  Claire,  about  87  m.  E.  of  St  Paul.  Pop.  (1890) 
i7>4>5;  (1900)  17,5x7,  of  whom  4996  were  foreign-born;  (19x0 
census)  18,3x0.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railways,  and  is  connected  by  an  electric  line  with  Chippewa 
Falls  (x2  m.  distant).  The  dty  has  a  Carnegie  library  with 
17,200  volumes  in  1908,  a  Federal  building,  county  court  house, 
normal  school  and  insane  asylum.  It  has  abundant  water- 
power,  and  is  an  important  lumber  manufacturing  centre; 
among  its  other  manufactures  are  flour,  wooden-ware,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  saw-mill  machinery,  logging  locomotives, 
wood  pulp,  paper,  linen,  mattresses,  shoes  and  trunks.  The 
total  value  of  factory  products  in  1905  was  $3,601,558.  The 
city  is  the  prindpal  wholesale  and  jobbing  market  for  the  pros- 
peroMS  Chippewa  Valley.  Eau  Claire  was  first  settled  about 
Z847,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1872;  its  growth  dates  from 
the  development  of  the  north-westem  lumber  trade  in  the  decade 
1870-1880.  In  x88i  aseriousstrike  necessitated  the  calling  out  of 
state  militia  for  its  suppression  and  the  protection  of  property. 

EAU  DB  COLOGNE  (Ger.  Kdlnuches  Wasser,  "Cologne 
water  "),  a  perfume,  so  named  from  the  city  of  Cologne,  where 
its  manufacture  was  first  established  by  an  Italian,  Johann  (or 
Giovanni)  Maria  Farina  (x68 5-1766),  who  settled  at  Cologne 
in  1709.  The  perfume  gained  a  hi^  reputation  by  X766,  and 
Farina  assodated  himself  with  his  nephew,  to  whose  grandson 
the  secret  was  ultimatdy  imparted;  the  original  perfume  is 
still  manufactured  by  members  of  this  family  under  the  name 
of  the  founder.  The  manufacture  is,  however,  carried  on  at 
Cologne,  and  also  in  Italy,,  by  other  firms  bearing  the  name 
Farina,  and  the  scent  has  become  part  of  the  regular  output  of 
perfumers.  The  discovery  has  also  been  ascribed  to  a  Paul  de 
Femlnis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  brought  his  redpe  from  Milan 
to  Cologne,  of  which  he  became  a  dtizcn  in  1690,  and  sold  the 
perfume  under  the  luune  Eau  admirable,  leaving  the  secret  at 
his  death  to  his  nephew  Johaim  Maria  Farina.  Certain  of  the 
Farinas  daini  to  use  his  process.  It  was  originally  prepared 
by  making  an  alcoholic  inifusion  of  certain  flowers,  pot-herbs, 
drugs  and  spices,  distilling  and  then  adding  definite  quantities 
of  several  vegetable  essences.  The  purity  and  thorough  blending 
of  the  ingredients  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  original 
perfume  is  simulated  and  even  excelled  by  artificial  preparations. 
The  oils  of  lemon,  bergamot  and  orange  are  employed,  together 
with  the  oils  of  neroli  and  rosemary  in  the  better  class.  The 
common  practice  consists  in  dissolving  the  oOs,  in  certain  definite 
proportions  based  on  experience,  in  pure  alcohol  and  distilling, 
the  distillate  bdng  diluted  by  rose-water. 

EAUZ-B0NNE8,  a  watering-place  of  south-western  France, 
in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyr^n6es,  3)  m.  S.E.  of  the  small 
town  of  Lamns,  the  latter  being  24  m.  S.  of  Pau  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1906)  6x0.  Eaux-Bonnes  is  situated  at  a  hdght  of  2460  ft. 
at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  gorge,  overlooking  the  confluence  of 
two  torrents,  the  Valentin  and  the  Sourde.  The  village  is  well 
known  for  its  sulphurous  and  saline  mineral  waters  (first  men^ 
tinned  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century),  which  are  beneficial 
in  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  They  vary  between 
50*  and  90^  F.  in  temperature,  and  are  used  for  drinking  and 
bathing.  There  are  two  themial  establishments,  a  casino  and 
fine  promenades. 
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The  watering-place  of  Ces~Eaux-Craddes  is  s  m.  by  road, 
south-west  of  £aux-Bonnes,ina  wild  gorge  on  the  Gave  d'Ossau. 
The  springs  are  sulphurous,  varying  in  temperature  from  52°  to 
97^  F.,  and  are  used  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  certain  maladies  of 
women,  &c.  The  thermal  establishment  is  a  handsome  marble 
building. 

There  is  fine  mountain  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both 
places,  the  Pic  de  Ger  near  Eaux-Bonnes,  commanding  an 
extensive  view.  The  valley  of  Ossau,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  Pyrenees,  before  the  Revolution  formed  a  community  which, 
though  dependent  on  B£am,  had  its  own  legal  organization, 
manners  and  costumes,  the  last  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
holidays. 

EAVES  (not  a  plural  form  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but 
singular;  O.  Eng.  «/m,  in  Mid.  High  Ger.  obse,  Gothic  ubiswa,  a 
porch;  connect^  with  "  over  "),  in  architecture,  the  projecting 
edge  of  a  sloping  roof,  which  overhangs  the  face  of  the  wail  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  water. 

EAVESDRIP,  or  Eavesdrop,  that  width  of  ground  around 
a  house  or  building  which  receives  the  rain  water  dropping  from 
the  eaves.  By  an  ancient  Saxon  law,  a  landowner  was  forbidden 
to  erect  any  building  at  less  than  2  ft.  from  the  boundary  of  his 
land,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  injuring  his  neighbour's  house 
or  property  by  the  dripping  of  water  from  his  caves.  The  law 
of  Eavesdrip  has  had  its  equivalent  in  the  Roman  slUlUidiumt 
which  prohibited  building  up  to  the  very  edge  of  an  estate. 

From  the  Saxon  custom  arose  the  term  "  eavesdropper," 
i,e.  any  one  who  stands  within  "  the  eavesdrop  "  of  a  house, 
hence  one  who  pries  into  others'  business  or  listens  to  secrets. 
At  common  law  an  eavesdropper  was  regarded  as  a  common 
nuisance,  and  was  presentable  at  the  court  Icet,  and  indictable 
at  the  sheriff's  tourn  and  punishable  by  fine  and  finding  sureties 
for  good  behaviour.  Though  the  offence  of  eavesdropping  still 
exists  at  common  law,  there  is  no  modem  instance  of  a  prosecu- 
tion or  indictment; 

BBBW  VALE,  an  urban  district  in  the  western  parUamentary 
division  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  21  m.  N.W.  of  Newport 
on  the  Great  Western,  London  &  North- Western  and  Rhymncy 
railways.  Pop.  (i8<)i>  17,312;  (1901)  20,994.  It  lies  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Ebbw,  at  an  clcvau'on  of  nearly 
1000  ft.,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  mining  district,  which  con- 
tains large  collieries  and  important  iron  and  steel  works. 

EBEU  HERMANN  WILHBLM  (i820-i875)»  Gemum  phil- 
ologist, was  born  at  Berlin  oh  the  zoth  of  May  1820.  He  dis- 
played in  his  early  years  a  remarkable  capacity  for  the  study  of 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  fondness  for  music 
and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Berlin,  applying  himself  especially  to  philology, 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  Bdckh.  Music  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  he  pursued  the 
study  of  it  under  the  direction  of  Marx.  In  the  spring  of  1838 
he  passed  to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  there  bc^;an  to  apply 
himself  to  comparative  philology  under  Pott.  Returning  in  the 
following  year  to  his  niCtive  city,  he  continued  this  study  as  a 
disciple  of  Bopp.  He  took  his  degree  in  1 84  2,  and,  after  spending 
his  year  of  probation  at  the  French  Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  he 
resumed  with  great  earnestness  his  lanjguage  studies.  About 
1847  he  began  tO  study  Old  Persian.  Jn  1852  he  accepted  a 
professorship  at  the  Beheim-Schwarzbach  Institution  at  Filehne, 
which  post  he  held  for  six  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
bis  studies  in  the  Old  Slavic  and  Celtic  languages  began.  In 
1858  he  removed  to  Schneidemiihl,  and  there  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  first,  professor  for  ten  years.  He  was  afterwards  called 
to  the  chair  of  comparative  philology  at  the  university  of  Berlin. 
He  died  at  Misdroy  on  the  19th  of  August  1875.  The  most 
important  work  of  Dr  Ebel  in  the  field  of  Celtic  philology  is  his 
revised  edition  of  the  GrammaticaCcllica  of  Professor  Zeuss, 
completed  in  187 1 .  This  had  been  preceded  by  his  treatises — De 
virbi  BritanniciftUuraac  conjunctivi>  {iS66)f  and  De  Zeussii  curis 
positis  in  Grammatka  Celt  tea  (1869).  He  made  many  learned 
contributions  to  KQbn's  ZeitschHJt  fUr  verglnckende  Sprack- 
forschung,  and  to  A.  Schlacher*s .  BeitrSge  tur  ^9ergUichendcn 


Spraekforsckung;  and  a  selection  of  these  contributions  was 
translated-  into  English  by  Sullivan,  and  puUishcd  under  the 
title  of  CeUic  Studies  (1863).  Ebel  contributed  the  Old  Irish 
section,  to  Schleicher's  Iniogermonische  Ckrestomathic  (1869). 
Among  his  other  works  must  be  named  Die  LekmoMer  io 
denlscken  Spracke  (1856). 

EBEL,  JOHANN  QOTTPRIED  (1764-1830),  the  author  of  the 
first  real  guide-book  to  Switzerland,  was  bom  at  ZGllichaa 
(Prussia).  He  became  a  mediod  man,  visited  Switzerland  for 
the  first  time  in  1790,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  it  that  he 
spent  three  years  exploring  the  country  and  ooUecting  aQ  kinds 
of  information  relating  to  it.  The  result  was  tbe  publication 
(Zurich,  X  793)  of  his  il  nUiiung  aufdie  nmslicksU  und  gaiussseUstf 
Art  in  der  Sckweiizzu  reisai  (2  vols.),  in  which  he  gave  a  complete 
account  of  the  country,  the  General  Information. sections  being 
followed  by  an  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  places^  with 
descriptions.  It  at  once  superseded  all  other  works  of  the 
kind,  and  was  the  best  Swiss  guide-book  till  the  ai^iearance  of 
"  Murray  "  (1838).  It  was  particulariy  strong  on  the  geok^cal 
and  historical  sides.  The  second  (1804-1805)  and  third  (1S09- 
18 10)  editions  filled  four  volumes,  but  the  foUowing  (the  8th 
appeared  in  1843)  were  in  a  single  volume.  The  work  was  tracs- 
Lited  into  French  in  1795  (many  later  editions)  and  into  EcgUsfa 
(by  x8x8).  Ebel  also  published  a  work  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1798- 
1802)  entitled  Schildtrungen  der  Gcbirgsvdlker  der  Scksxt, 
which  deals  mainly  with  the  pastoral  cantons  of  Glarus  and 
Appenzell.  In  z8ox  he  was  naturalized  a  Swiss  dtizen,  acd 
settled  down  in  Zurich.  In  x8o8  he  issued  his  chief  geo- 
logical work,  Ober.den  Ban  der  Brde  im  Alpengebirge  (Zurich, 
2  vols.).  He  took  an  active  share  in  promoting  all  that  coul>i 
make  his  adopted  cotutxy  better  known,  e.g.  Heinrich  Keller's 
map  (1813),  the  building  of  a  hotel  on  the  Rigi  (1816),  and  the 
preparation  of  a  panorama  from  that  point  (1823).  From 
x8io  onwards  he  lived  at  Zurich,  with  the  family  of  his  friend, 
Conrad  Escher  von  der  Linth  (1767-1823),  the  celebnted 
engineer.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

EBER,  PAUL  (15X1-XS69),  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Kitzingen  in  Franconia,  and  was  educated  at  Nurembog 
and  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  the  dose  friend  of  Philip 
Melanchthon.  In  1541  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin 
grammar  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1557  professor  of  the  CNd  Testa- 
ment. His  range  of  learning  was  wide,  and  he  published  a 
handbook  of  Jewish  history,  a  historical  calendar  intended  to 
supersede  the  Roman  Saints'  Calendar,  and  a  revision  of  the 
Latin  Old  Testament.  In  the  theological  conflict  of  the  time  he 
played  a  large  part,  doing  what  he  could  to  mediate  between 
the  extremists.  From  1559  ,to  the  dose  of  his  life  be  v^s 
superintendent-general  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  He  attained 
some  fame  as  a  hymn-writer,  hi»  best-known  composition  beioj 
'*  Wenn  wir  in  hSchsten  N&then  sein."  He  died  at  Wittenbeig 
on  the  xoth  of  December  x  569. 

EBERBACH.  a  town  of  Gemumy,  in  the  grand-dudiy  of  Bades, 
romantically  situated  on  the  Neckar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kaizen- 
buckd,  X9  m.  £.  of  Hddelberg  by  the  railway  to  Wflrzbsrs. 
Pop.  (1900)  5857.  It  contains  an  Evangdical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  commerdal  and  a  technical  school,  and,  to 
addition  to  manufacturing  cigars,  leather  and  cutlery,  carries 
on  by  water  an  active  trade  in  timber  and  wine.  Eberbach  vas 
founded  in  x  227  by  the  German  king  Henry  VII.,  who  acquired 
the  castle  (the  ruins  of  which  overhang  the  town)  from  tl« 
bishop  of  Worms.  It  became  an  imperial  town  and  passed  later 
to  the  Palatinate. 

See  Wirth,  Gesckickte  dtr  Stadt  Eberbach  (Stuttgart,  x864)- 

EBERBACH,  a  famous  Cisterdan  monastery  of  Gcnnany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  situated  near  Hattcnheia 
in  the  Rheingau,  xo  m.  N.W.  from  Wiesbaden.  Foundi^  in 
1 1 1 6  by  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Mainz,  as  a  hotiae  of  Augustiniu 
canons  regular,  it  was  bestowed  by  him  in  113 1  upon  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  was  shortly  afterwards  repurchased  and  conferred 
upon  the  Cisterdan  order.  The  Romanesque  church  (consecrated 
in  1x86)  contains  numerous  interesting  monuments  and  tombs, 
notable  amoi^g  them  bdng  those  of  the  archbishop  of  Maiu^ 
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Geriach  (d.  1371)  and  Adofph  n.  of  Nassau  (d.  i47S)-  It  was 
despoiled  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  secubuized  in  1803, 
and  now  serves  as  a  house  of  correction.  Its  cellars  contain  some 
of  the  finest  vintages  of  the  Rhine  wines  of  the  locality. 

See  BAr^DiptomaksckeCtsckichUderAbUi  Bbtrbaek(WkA.,  1851- 
1858  and  1886.  3  vola.),  and  SchAfer,  Die  Ablei  Eberback  im  MiOel- 
alier  (Berlin,  190X). 

BBBRHARD,  surnamed  Im  Bjirt  (Barbahu),  count  aiM 
afterwards  duke  of  Wiirttcmberg  (x445-x4q6),  was  the  second 
son  of  Louis  I.,  count  of  Wttrttembe^-Urach  (d.  1450),  and 
succeeded  his  dder  brother  Louis  ILin  1457.  His  uncle  Ulrich  V., 
count  of  WQrttemberg-Stuttgart  (d.  1480),  acted  as  his  guardian, 
but  in  1459,  assisted  by  Frederick  L,  elector  palatine,  he  threw 
off  this  restraint,  and  undertook  the  government  of  the  district 
of  Urach  as  Count  Eberhard  V.  He  neglected  his  duties  as  a 
ruler  and  lived  a  reckless  life  until  1468,  when  he  made  a  pilgrim^ 
age  to  Jerusalem.  He  visited  Italy,  became  acquainted  with 
some  famous  scholars,  and  in  1474  married  Barbara  di  Gonzaga, 
daughter  of  Lodovico  HI.,  marquis  of  Mantua,  a  lady  distin- 
guished for  her  intellectual  qualities.  In  1482  he  brou^t  about 
the  treaty  of  MUnsingen  with  his  cousin  Eberhard  VI.,  count  of 
Wurtiemberg-Stuttgart.  By  this  treaty  the  districts  of  Urach 
and  Stuttgart  into  which  WClrttemberg  had  been  divided  in 
1437  were  again  united,  and  for  the  future  the  county  was 
declared  indivisible,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  established. 
The  treaty  led  to  some  disturbances,  but  in  1492  the  sanction 
of  the  nobles  was  secured  for  its  provisions.  In  return  for  this 
Eberhard  agreed  to  some  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  count, 
and  so  in  a  sense  founded  the  constitution  of  Wttrttemberg. 
At  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1495  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
guaranteed  the  treaty,  confirmed  the  possessions  and  pre[[ogatives 
of  the  house  of  Warttemberg,  and  raised  Eberhard  to  the  rank 
of  duke.  Eberhard,  although  a  lover  of  peace,  was  one  of  the 
foundeis  of  the  Swabian  League  in  1488,  and  assisted  to  release 
Maximilian,  then  king  of  the  Romans,  from  his  imprisonment 
at  Bruges  in  the  same  year.  He  gave  charters  to  the  towns  of 
Stuttgart  and  TUbingin,  and  introduced  order  into  the  convents 
of  his  land,  some  of  which  he  secularised.  He  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  new  learning,  founded  the  university  of  Tubingen  in  1476, 
befriended  John  Reuchlin,  whom  he  made  his  private  secretary, 
welcomed  Kholars  to  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  learned  Latin 
in  later  life.  In  1483  he  again  visited  Italy  and  received  the 
Golden  Rose  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  He  won  the  esteem  of  the 
emperors  Frederick  III.  and  Maximih'an  L  on  account  of  his 
firisdom  and  fidelity,  and  his  people  held  him  in  high  regard. 
His  later  years  were  mainly  spent  at  Stuttgart,  but  he  died  at 
Tabingen  on  the  35th  of  February  1496,  and  in  1537  his  ashes 
were  placed  in  the  choir  of  th«  Stiftskirche  there.  Eberhard 
left  no  children,  and  the  succession  passed  to  his  cousin  Eberhard, 
who  became  Duke  Eberhard  II. 

See  Rdaalin.  Leben  Eberkards  im  Barte  (TQbingen,  1793);  Boaaert, 
Eberhard  im  Bart  (Stuttgart,  1884). 

EBERHARD,  CHRISTIAN  AUOUCT  OOTTLOB  (1769-1845), 
German  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Bdzig,  near  Witten- 
berg, on  the  Z2th  of  January  1769.  He  studied  thedogy  at 
Leipzig;  but,  a  story  he^oontributed  to  a  periodical  having 
proved  successful,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  With  the 
exception  of  Haimcken  und  di$  KUcUein  (1822),  a  narrative 
poem  in  ten  parts,  and  an  epic  on  the  Creation,  Der  enU  Uensck 
und  die  Erde  (1828),  Ebethard's  work  was  ephemeral  in  character 
and  is  now  forgotten*    He  died  at  Dresden  on  the  x3th  of  May 

1845. 

His  collected  works  (CesammeUe  Sckrifleu)  appeared  in  30  volumes 
in  1830-1831. 

EBERHARD,  JOHAmi  AVOUSTUf  (1739-1809),  German 
theologian  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Halberstadt  in  Lower 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  singing-master  at  the  church  of 
St  Martin's,  and  teacher  of  the  school  of  the  same  name.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  became  tutor 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  baron  von  der  Horst,  to  whose  family 
be  attached  himself  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  con-rector  of  the  school  of  St  Martin's,  and  second 
preacher  in  the  hospital  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  he  soon 


afterwards  reagncd  these  offices  and  fdlowed  his  patron  to 
Berlin.  There  he  met  Nioolai  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  dose  friendship.  In  1 768  he  became  preacher 
or  chaplain  to  the  woriJiouse  at  Berlin  and  the  neighbouring 
fishing  village  of  Stralow.  Here  he  wrote  his  Neue  Apehgie  des 
Socraies  (X773),  a  work  occasioned  by  an  attack  on  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Mannontd's  BeUsarius  made  by  Peter  Hofotede,  a 
dergyman  of  Rotterdam,  who  maintained  the  patristic  view 
that  the  virtues  of  the  noblest  pagans  were  only  spUndidft  peecata, 
Eberhard  stated  the  arguments  for .  the  broader  view  with 
dignity,  acuteness  and  learning,  but  the  liberality  of  the  reason- 
ing  gave  great  offence  to  the  strictly  orthodox  divines,  and  is 
bdieved  to  have  obstracted  his  preferment  in  the  church. 

In  X774  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Charlottenburg. 
A  second  volume  of  his  Ap<dogie  appeared  in  1778.  In  this  he 
not  only  endeavoured  to  obviate  some  objections  which  Vere 
taken  to  the  former  part,  but  continued  his  inquiries  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  rdigious  toleration  and  the 
proper  r\iles  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  In  x  778  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Halle.  As  an  academical 
teacher,  however,  he  was  unsuccessfuL  His  powers  as  an  original 
thinker  were  not  equal  to  his  learning  and  his  literary  gifts,  as 
was  shown  in  his  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  In  x  786 
he  was  adxnitted  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sdences; 
in  X805  the  king  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  title 
of  a  privy-councillor.  In  x8o8  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  which  was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  theological 
writings.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  January  1809.  He  was  master 
of  the  learned  languages,  vfo\ub  and  wrote  French  with  fadlity 
and  correctness,  and  understood  English,  Italian'  and  Dutch. 
He  possessed  a  just  and  discriminating  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
was  a  great  lover  of  music. 

Work•^— iVffM  Apalogie  des  Socnies,  Ac  (s  vols..  X77S-1776): 
AUgemeine  TkeoriedesDemkens  und  Empfindeus,  &c  (Berlin,  1 776),  an 
caaay  which  gained  the  prise  assigned  by  the  Royal  Sodety  01  Berlin 
for  that  year;  Vo»  dem  Beviflder  PkOosoplM  und  ikren  TkeUen 
(Berlin,  i778>--a  short  essay,  m  whidi  he  announced  the  (rfan  of  his 
lectures  on  being  appointed  to  the  professorship  at  Halle;  Lobschrifl 
auf  Herm  Jokann  TkuHnuum  Prof,  der  WeltwetskeU  und  Beredsam- 
hnt  auf  der  Unieersitdi  w  HaOe  (Halle,  1779);  Amyntor,  eine 
Gesckicku  in  Briefen  (Berlin,  I78a>~^written  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  the  mfluence  of  those  sceptical  and  Epicurean  prin- 
d|^  in  religion  and  morals  then  so  prevalent  in  France,  and  mpidly 
spreading  amongst  the  higher^ranks  in  Cermuiyj^uber  die  Zetcken 

KAnste 
miscMte 

AUtemeine  Ceschickte  der' PMosopMe.  Sue  (Halle,  1788),  snd  cd. 
with  a  continuation  and  chronological  tables  (1796):  Veriuck  einer 
aUgemeinen-deutscken  Synonymik  (Halle  and  Lolpag,  1795-1803, 
6  vols.,  4th  ed.  1 852-1  8m),  long  reckoned  the  biest  work  on  the 
synonyms  of  the  Cennan  language  (an  abridgment  of  it  was  published 
by  the  author  in  one  huge  vtNume,  Halle,  1803);  Handbuck  der 
Aestketik  (Halle,  1803-180$,  and  ed.  1807-1820).  He  alio  edited 
the  Pkilosopkisckes  Magaun  (1788-1792)  and  the  Pkitosopkiseket 

Arckh  (I792-I795)' 

See  ¥.\ivxAaifiedackttUi$€knSl  auf  J  A  JSberkardifitAxn  and  Stettin, 
1810) ;  also  \L  H.  jOrdeos,  Lexicon  deuUeker  Diekter  und  Protaislen, 

BBERLUI.  JOHANN  ERNST  (x7oa-x76a),  German  musidan 
and  composer,  was  bora  in  Bavaria,  and  became  afterwards 
oii^nist  in  the  cathedral  at  Salxburg,  where  he  died.  Most  of 
his  compositions  were  for  the  chuxdi  (oratorios,  &c.),  but  he  also 
wrote  some  important  fugues,  sonatas  and  prdudes;  and  his 
pieces  were  at  one  time  highly  valued  by  Mozart. 

BBER8,  QBORO  VORITZ  (X837-X898),  German  Egyptologist 
and  noveUst,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  xst  of  March  X837.  At 
Gdttingen  be  studied  jurispmdence,  and  at  Berlin  oriental 
languages  and  archaeology.  Havixig  made  a  special  study  of 
Eg^)tology,  he  became  in  X865  decent  in  Egyptian  language  and 
antiquities  at  Jena,  and  in  1870  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
these  subjecU  at  Ldpdg.  He  had  made  two  sdentific  journeys 
to  Egypt,  and  his  first  work  of  importance,  Agypten  und  die 
BUcker  Masa,  appeared  in  1867-X868.  In  1874  he  edited  the 
cdebrated  medical  papyrus  ("  Papyrus  Ebers  ")  which  he  had 
discovered  in  Thebes  (translation  by  H.  Joachim,  X890).  Ebers 
early  concdvcd  the  idea  of  populaiizang  Egyptian  loit  by  means 
of  historical  romances.    Bine  Agypiiscke  K9nigstvckta  was 
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published  in  1864,  and  obtained  great  success.  His  subsequent 
worlcs  of  the  same  kind — Uarda  (1877),  Homo  sum  (1878),  Die 
Sckwestern  (x88o),  Der  Kaiser  (i88x),  of  which  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Emt  at  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Serapis  (1885),  Die  Nilbraut 
(1887;,  and  Kleopatra  (1894),  were  also  well  received,  and  did 
much  to  make  the  public  famUiar  with  the  discoveries  of  Egypt- 
ologists. Ebers  abo  turned  his  attention  to  other  fields  of 
historical  fiction— especially  the  x6th  century  (DidFrau  BUrger- 
meisterin,  1882;  Die  Gred,  1887) — without,  .however,  attaining 
the  success  of  his  Egyptian  noveb.  Apart  f  nun  their  antiquarian 
and  historical  interest,  Ebers's  books  have  not  a  very  high  literary 
value.  His  other  writings  include  a  descriptive  work  on  Egypt 
(Agypten  in  Wort  und  Bild^  and  ed.,  x88o),  a  guide  to  Egypt 
(x886)  and  a  life  (1885)  of  his  old  teacher,  the  Egyptok>gist 
Karl  Richard  Lepsius.  The  sUte  of  his  health  led  him  in  1889 
to  retire  from  his  chair  at  Leipzig  on  a  pension.  He  died  at 
Tutaing  in  Bavaria,  on  the  7th  of  August  1898. 

Ebers's  GesamnulU  Werke  appeared  in  25  vols,  at  Stuttgart  (i893~ 
189^).  Many  of  his  books  have  been  translated  into  English.  For 
his  life  see  his  Die  Geschickte  meines  Lebens  (Stuttgart,  189^);  also 
R.  Gosche,  G,  Ebers,  der  Porscher  und  Dickter  (and  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1887). 

BBERSWALDB*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
a8  m.  N.E.  of  Berlin  by  rail;  on  the  Finow  canaL  Pop.  (1905) 
33,876.  The  town  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangelical 
churches,  a  school  of  forestry,  a  gymnasium,  a  higherograde  girls' 
school  and  two  schools  of  domestic  economy.  It  possesses  a 
mineral  spring,  which  attracts  numerous  summer  visitors,  aiui 
has  various  industries,  which  include  iron-founding  and  the 
making  of  horse-shoe  luiils,  roofing  material  and  bricks.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  wood  and  coals.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  one  of  the  chief  brass-foundries 
in  Germany  and  an  extensive  government  paper-mill,  in  which 
the  paper  for  the  notes  of  the  imperial  bank  is  manufactured. 
I  Eberswalde  received  its  municipal  charter  in  1257.  It  was 
taken  and  sacked  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1747 
Frederick  the  Great  brought  a  colony  of  Thuringian  cutlers  to  the 
town,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  entirely  died  out.  About 
4  m.  to  the  north  lies  the  old  Cistercian  monastery  of  Chorin, 
the  fine  Gothic  church  of  which  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
margraves  of  Brandenburg. 

,  EBBRT,  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF  (1791-1834),  German  biblio- 
grapher, was  born  at  Taucha,  near  Leipzig,  on  the  9th  of  July 
1 79 1 ,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
appointed  to  a  subordinate  post  in  the  municipal  library  of 
Leipzig.  He  studied  theology  for  a  short  time  at  Leipzig,  and 
afterwards  philology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  graduated  doctor  in 
philosophy  in  x8i2.  While  still  a  student  he  had  already  pub- 
lished, in  18 IX,  a  work  on  public  libraries,  and  in  181 3  another 
work  entitled  Hierarchiae  in  religionem  ac  lUeras.  commoda.  In 
X813  he  was  attached  to  the  Leipzig  University  library,  and  in 
1814  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  library  of  Dresden. 
The'  same  year  he  published  F»  Tauhmanns  Leben  und  Verdienste, 
and  in  1819  Torquato  Tasso,  a  translation  from  Pierre  Louis 
Ginguen6  with  annotations.  The  rich  resources  open  to  him  in 
the  Dresden  library  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  work  on  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  the  AUgemeines  bibliographisches 
Lexikon^  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  x8ax  and  the  second 
in  x83a  This  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  produced  in  Germany, 
and  the  most  scientific  published  anywhere.  From  1823  to  1825 
Ebert  was  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfenbattel, 
but  returning  to  Dresden  was  made,  in  1827,  chief  librarian  of 
the  Dresden  Royal  library.  Among  his  other  works  are — Die 
Bildung  des  Bibliolhekars  (1820),  Geschickte  und  Beschreibung  der 
kdniglichen  dffentlichen  BiUiolhek  in  Dresden  (1822),  ZurHand- 
sckriftenkunde  (182 5-18 27),  and  Culturperioden  des  obersdck- 
siscken  Mittelalters  (1825).  Ebert  was  a  contributor  to  various 
journals  and  took  part  in  the  edlting'of  Ersch  and  Gruber's  great 
encyclopaedia.  He  died  at  Dresden  on  the  X3th  of  November 
1834,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  the  bdder  in  his  library. 

See  the  article  in  Ersch  und  Grubers  EncychpOdie,  and  that  in  the 
AUg.  deutscho  Biog.  by  his  successor  in  the  poet  of  chief  Ubxarian  in 
Dceyden,  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 


BBINOBir,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WfirttcB- 
berg,  on  the  Schmiecha,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Danvb^ 
22  m.  S.  of  Tubingen  and  37  m.  W.  of  Ulm  by  raiL  It  mams- 
factures  velvet  and  cotton-velvet  ("  Manchester  ")  goods,  stock- 
ings, stays,  hats,  needles»  tools^  &c  There  are  also  taiuicrics. 
Pop.  9000. 

EBIONITES  (tieb.  otr^^,  "  poor  men  ")t  ft  ouot  ghrca  to  the 
ifltra- Jewish  party  in  the  early  Christian  church.  It  is  first  met 
with  in  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Hoar.  i.  26.  2),  who  sheds  no  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  Ebionitcs,  but  says  that  while  they  admit  tbc  world 
to  have  been  made  by  the  true  God  (in  contrast  to  the  Demiurge 
of  the  Gnostics),  they  held  Corinthian  views  on  the  person  of 
Christ,  used  ooly  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (probably  the  GoqicI 
according  to  the  Hebrews — so  Eusebius),  aiui  rejected  Paul  as  aa 
apostate  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  to  the  customs  and  ordinances  of 
which,  including  circumcision,  they  steadily  adhered.  A  umilar 
account  is  given  by  Hippolytus  (Haer.  viL  35),  who  invents  a 
founder  named  Ebion.  Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  v.  6r;  In  Matt. 
tom.  xvi  12)  divides  the  Ebionitcs  into  two  classes  according  to 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  but 
says  that  all  alike  reject  the  Pauline  epistles.  This  is  oonfinned 
by  Eusebius,  who  adds  that  even  those  who  admitted  the  \irgin 
birth  did  not  accept  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  as  Logos  and 
Sophia.  They  kept  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian 
Lord's  day,  and  held  extreme  milleiaarian  ideas  in  which  Jenuskm 
figured  as  the  centre  of  the  coming  Messianic  kingdom.  Epi- 
phanius  with  his  customary  confusion  makes  two  separate  sects, 
Ebionitcs  and  Nazarenes.  Both  names,  however,  refer  to  the 
same  people^  (the  Jewish  Christians  of  Syria),  the  latter  going 
badt  to  the  designation  of  apostolic  times  (Acts  xxiv.  s),  and  the 
former  being  the  term  usually  applied  to  them  in  the  ecclesiastical 
literature  of  the  2nd  and  3nl  centuries. 

The  origin  of  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionitcs  as  a  distinct  sect  is 
very  obscure,  but  may  be  dated  with  much  likelihood  from  the 
edict  of  Hadrian  which  in  13$  fiiully  scattered  the  old  church  of 
Jerusalem.  While  Christians  of  the  type  of  Aristo  of  Pella  and 
Hegesippus,  on  the  snapping  of  the  old  ties,  were  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  great  church  outside,  the  more  conservative 
section  became  more  and  more  isolated  and  exclusive.  '*  It  may 
have  been  then  that  they  called  themselves  the  Poor  Men,  pmb* 
ably  as  claiming  to  be  the  true  representatives  of  those  who  had 
been  blessed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  possibly  adding 
to  the  luune  other  associations."  Out  of  touch  with  the  main 
stream  of  the  church  they  developed  a  new  kind  of  Pharisaism. 
Doctrinally  they  stood  not  so  much  for  a  theology  as  for  a  refusal 
of  theology,  and,  rejecting  the  practical  liberalism  of  Paul,  became 
the  natural  heirs  of  those  early  Judaizers  who  had  caused  the 
apostle  so  much  annoyance  and  trouble. 

Though  there  is  insufficient  justification  for  dividing  the 
Ebionitcs  into  two  separate  and  distinct  communities,  labelled 
respectively  Ebionitcs  and  Nazarenes,  we  have  good  evidoice, 
not  only  that  there  were  grades  of  Christological  thou^  among 
them,  but  that  a  considerable  section,  at  the  end  dt  the  and 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  3rd,  exchanged  their  simple 
Judaistic  creed  for  a  strange  blend  of  Essenism  and  Christianity. 
These  are  known  as  the  Helxaites  or  Elchasaites,  for  they  accepted 
as  a  revelation  the  "  book  of  Elchasai,"  and  one  Aldbiades  of 
Apomea  tmdertook  a  mission  to  Rome  about  320  to  propagate 
its  teaching.  It  was  claimed  that  Christ,  as  an  angd  96  miles 
high,  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  female  angd  of  the 
same  stature,  had  given  the  revelation  to  Elchasai  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  xoo),  but  the  book  was  probably  quite  new  in 
Alcibiades'  time.  It  taught  that  Christ  was  an  angel  bom  of 
human  parents,  and  had  appeared  both  before  {e.g.  In  Adam 
and  Moses)  and  after  this  birth  in  Judea.  His  coming  did  not 
annul  the  Law,  for  he  was  merely  a  prophet  and  teacher;  Paul 
was  wrong  and  drcumdsion  stiU  necessary.  Baptism  must  be 
repeated  as  a  means  of  purification  from  sin,  and  proof  agaicst 
disease;  the  sinner  immerses  himself "  in  the  name  of  the  mighty 

>  So  A.  Hamack,  Hist^  of  Dogma,  i.  301 .  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort.  Judeiak 
Christianity,  p.  199.  Th.  Zahn  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot  ("  St.  Paul  and 
the  Three,   in  Commentary  on  Calatians)  maintain  the  disUoctioa.. 
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and  most  high  God,*'  Invoking  the  "  seven  witnesses  "  (sky,  water, 
the  holy  spirits,  the  angels  of  prayer,  oil,  salt  and  earth),  and 
pledging  himself  to  amendment.  Abstinence  from  flesh  was 
also  enjoined,  and  a  good  deal  of  astrological  iancy  was  inter- 
woven with  the  doctrinal  and  practical  teaching.  It  is  highly 
probable,  too,  that  from  these  Essene  Ebionltes  there  issued  the 
fantastical  and  widely  read  "  Clementine  "  literature  iHomilies 
and  Recognitiofu)  of  the  3rd  century.  Ebionite  views  lingered 
especially  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  until  they  were 

absorbed  by  Islam  in  the  7th  century. 

In  addition  to  the  literature  cited  see  R.  C.  Ottley,  The  Doctrins 
0f  Ike  Incarnation,  part  iii.  }  ii.;  W.  Moeller,  HisU  cf  the  ChrisUan 
Church,  u  99:  art.  in  Herzoff  -  Hauck,  ReakncyUopddie,  «.v. 
"ElMoniten    ;  also  Clsmentinb  Litbraturb. 

EBMER-ESCHENBACH,  VARIB.  Frextsau  von  (1830- 
),  Austrian  novelist,  was  bom  at  Zdislavi6  in  Moravia,  on 
the  13th  of  September  1830,  the  daughter  of  a  Count  Dubsky. 
She  lost  her  mother  in  early  infancy,  but  received  a  careful 
inteOectual  training  from  two  stepmothers.  In  1848  she  married 
the  Austrian  captain,  and  subsequent  field-marshal,  Morit2 
von  Ebncr-Eschenbach,  and  resided  first  at  Vienna,  then  at 
KJosterbruck,  where  her  husband  hod  a  military  charge,  and 
after  x86o  again  at  Vienna,  The  marriage  was  childless,  and 
the  talented  wife  sought  consolation  in  literary  work.  In  her 
endeavours  she  received  assistance  and  encouragement  from 
Frans  GriUparzer  and  Freiherr  von  Milnch-Bellinghausen. 
Her  first  essay  was  with  the  drama  Maria  Sluari  in  SchoUland, 
which  PhiUpp  Eduard  Devrient  produced  at  the  Karlsruhe 
theatre  in  1860.  After  some  other  unsuccessful  attempts  in  the 
field  of  drama,  she  found  her  true  sphere  in  narrative.  Com- 
mencing with  Die  Prinussin  von  Banalien  (1872),  she  graphic- 
ally depicts  in  Boiena  (Stuttgart,  1876,  4th  ed.  1899)  and  Das 
Cemeindekini  (Berlin,  1887, 4th  ed.  1900)  the  surroundings  of  her 
Moravian  home,  and  in  Zotfi,  die  Uhrmacherin  (Berlin,  1883, 4th 
ed.  X900),  ZweiComtesseu  (Berlin,  1885, 5th  ed.  1898),  UnsUhnbar 
(1890,  5th  ed.  Z900)  and  Claubcnslost  (1893)  the  life  of  the 
Austrian  aristocracy  in  town  and  country.  She  also  published 
Neue  En&UungeH  (Berlin,  1881,  3rd  ed..  1894),  Apkorismen 
(Berlin,  z88o,  4th  ed.  1895)  and  Parahdn,  MUrchen  und  Gedkkte 
(2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  189a).  Frau  von  Ebner-Eschenbach's  elegance 
of  style,  her  incisive  wit  and  masterly  depiction  of  character 
give  her  a  foremost  place  among  the  German  women-writers  of 
her  time.  On  the  occasion. of  her  seventieth  birthday  the 
university  of  Vienna  conferred  upon  her  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  honoris  causa. 

An  edition  of  Marie  von  Ebner-Eachenbach*t  GesamnuUe  Schriften 
began  to  appear  in  1893  (Berlin).  See  A.  Bettelheim,  Marie  von 
^ner-Esehtttbackt  bioiraphiuhe  Blatter  (Berlin,  1900),  and  M. 
Necker,  Marie  von  Ebner-aschenbach,  nach  ihren  Werken  geschildert 
(Berlin,  1900). 

BBOU  (anc.  Eburum),  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Salerno,  from  which  it  is  16  m.  E.  by  rail,  situated 
470  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  hills  overiooking 
the  valley  of  the  Sele.  Pop.  (1901)  964a  (town),  12,433  (com- 
mune). The  sacristy  of  St  Francesco  contains  two  14th-century 
pictures,  one  by  Roberto  da  Oderisio  of  Naples.  The  ancient 
Eburum  was  a  Lucanian  dty,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  in 
inscriptions,  not  far  distant  jfrom  the  Campanian  border.  It 
lay  above  the  Via  Popillia,  which  followed  the  line  taken  by  the 
modem  railway.  Some  scanty  remains  of  its  ancient  polygonal 
walls  may  still  be  seen.  CT.  As.) 

EBONY  (Gr.  tffipot),  the  wood  of  various  spedes  of  trees  of 
the  genus  EHospyros  (natural  order  Ebenaceae),  widely  distributed 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The  best  kinds  are  very 
heavy,  are  of  a  deep  black,  and  consist  of  heart-wood  only. 
On  account  of  its  colour,  durability,  hardness  and  susceptibiUty 
of  polish,  ebony  is  much  used  for  cabinet  work  and  inlaying, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  pianoforte-keys,  knife-handles  and 
turned  articles.  The  best  Indian  and  Ceylon  ebony  is  furnished 
by  D.  Ebenum,  a  native  of  southern  India  and  Ceylon,  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  flat  country  west  of 
Trincomalee.  The  tree  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
inferior  width  of  its  trunk,  and  its  jet-black,  charred-looking 


bark,  beneath  which  the  wood  is  perfectly  white  until  the  heart 
is  reached.  The  wood  is  stated  to  excel  that  obtained  from 
D.  reticulata  of  the  Mauritius  and  all  other  varieties  of  ebony  in 
the  fineness  and  intensity  of  its  dark  colour.  Although  the  centre 
of  the  tree  alone  i^  employed,  reduced  logs  i  to  3  ft.  in  diameter 
can  readily  be  procured.  Much  of  the  East  Indian  ebony  is 
yielded  by  the  species  D.  Mdanoxyion  (Coromandel  ebony), 
a  large  tree  attaining  a  height  of  60  to  80  ft.,  and  8  to  zo  ft.  in 
circumference,  with  irregular  rigid  branches,  and  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  astringent, 
and  znized  with  pepper  is  used  in  dysentery  by  the  natives  of 
India.  The  wood  of  D.  tomentosa,  a  ziative  of  north  Bengal,  is 
black,  hard  and  of  great  weight.  D,  montanaf  another  Indian 
spedes,  produces  a  yellowi^-grey  soft  but  durable  wood. 
D.  guaesita  is  the  tree  from  which  is  obtained  the  wood  known 
in  Ceylon  by  the  ziame  Calamander,  derived  by  Pridham  from 
the  Sinhalec  kalumindrie,  black-flowing.  Its  doseness  of  grain, 
great  hardness  and  fine  hazel-brown  colour,  mottled  and  striped 
with  black,  render  it  a  valuable  znaterial  for  veneering  and 
furniture  making.  D.  Dendo,  a  native  of  Angola,  is  a  valuable 
timber  tree,  2$  to  35  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  i  to  a  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  heart-wood  is  very  black  and  hard  and  is  known  as  black 
ebony,  also  as  billet-wood,  and  Gabun,  Lagos,  Calabar  or  Niger 
ebony.  What  is  termed  Jamaica  or  West  Indian  ebony,  and 
also  the  green  ebony  of  commerce,  are  produced  by  Brya  Ebenus, 
a  leguminous  tree  or  shrub,  having  a  trunk  rarely  more  than 
4  in.  in  diameter,  flexible  spiny  branches,  and  orange-yellow, 
sweet-scented  flowers.  The  heart-wood  is  rich  dark  brown  in 
colour,  heavier  than  water,  exceedingly  hard  and  capable  of 
recdving  a  high  polish. 

From  the  book  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  Z5)  we  learn  that  ebony 
was  among  the  artides  of  merchandise  brought  to  Tyre;  and 
Herodotus  states  (iii.  97)  that  the  Ethiopians  every  three  years 
sent  a  tribute  of  aoo  logs  of  it  to  Persia.  Ebony  was  known 
to  Virgil  as  a  product  of  Iiulia  (Georg.  ii.  z  z6),  and  was  displayed 
by  Pompey  the  Great  in  his  Mithradatic  triumph  at  Rome. 
By  the  andents  it  was  esteemed  of  equal  value  for  durability 
with  the  cypress  and  cedar  (see  Pliny,  Nal,  Hist.  xii.  9,  xvi.  79). 
According  to  SoUnus  {PotyhistoTf  cap.  Iv.  p.  353,  Paris,  z62z), 
it  was  employed  by  the  kings  of  India  for  sceptres  and  images, 
also,  on  account  of  its  supposed  antagonism  to  poison,  for  drink- 
ing-cups.  The  hardness  and  black  colour  of  the  wood  appear  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  related  by  Pausanias,  and  alluded 
to  by  Southey  in  Thalaba,  L  32,  that  the  ebony  tree  produced 
neither  leaves  nor  frwt,  and  was  never  seen  exposed  to  the  sun. 

BBRARD,  JOHANNES  HBINRICH  AUGUST  (z8i8-z888), 
German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Erlangen  on  the  z8th  of  January 
z8i8.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town  and  at  Berlin, 
and  after  teaching  in  a  private  fazziily  became  PrivaUiocent  at 
Erlangen  (z84z)  and  then  professor  of  theology  at  Zflrich  (Z844). 
In  Z847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  a 
chair  which  he  resigned  in  z86z;  in  Z875  he  became  pastor  of 
the  French  reformed  church  in  the  same  dty.  As  a  critic  Ebrard 
occupied  a  very  moderate  standpoint;  as  a  writer  his  chief 
works  were  Ckristliche  Dogmatik  (2  vols.,  185Z),  Vorlesungen  Uher 
praktische  Thcologie  (Z864),  Apohgetik  (Z874-Z875,  Eng.  trans. 
z886).  He  also  edited  and  completed  H.  Olshausen's  com> 
mentary,  himself  writizig  the  volumes  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Johaimine  Epistles,  and  Revelation.  In  the 
department  of  belles-lettres  he  wrote  a  good  deal  under  such 
pseudonyms  as  Christian  Deutsch,  Gottfried  Flammberg  and 
Sigmund  Sturm.    He  died  at  Eriangen  on  the  23rd  of  July  z888. 

BBRO  (anc.  Iberus  or  Hiberus),  the  only  one  of  the  five  great 
rivers  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  (Tagus,  Douro,  Ebro,  Guadal- 
quivir, Guadiana)  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Ebro  rises  at  Fuentibre,  a  hamlet  among  the  Cantabrian  Moun- 
tains,  in  the  province  of  Santander;  at  Reinosa,  4  m.  east,  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  by  the  Hijar,  and  thus  gains  considerably 
in  volume.  It  flows  generally  east  by  south  through  a  tortuous 
valley  as  far  as  Miranda  de  Ebro,  passing  through  the  celebrated 
Roman  bridge  known  as  La  Horadada  ("  the  perforated  '*)f  near 
Ofia  in  Buigoa.    From  Miranda  it  winds  south-eastward  through 
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the  wide  basin  enclosed  on  the  right  by  the  highlands  of  Old 
Castile  and  western  Aragon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Pyrenees. 
The  chief  cities  on  its  banks  are  Logrofio,  Calahorra,  Tudela, 
Saragossa  and  Caspe.  Near  Mora  in  Catatonia  it  forces  a  way 
through  the  coastal  mountains,  and,  passing  Tortosa,  falls  into 
the  M»iiterranean  about  80  m.  south-west  of  Barcelona,  after 
forming  by  its  delta  a  conspicuous  projection  on  the  otherwise 
regular  coast  line.  In  its  length,  approximately  465  m.,  the  Ebro 
is  inferior  to  the  Tagus,  Guadiana  and  Douro;  it  drains  an  area 
of  nearly  32,000  sq.  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  are — ^from  the 
right  hand  the  Jalon  with  its  affluent  the  Jiloca,  the  Huerva, 
Aguas,  Martin,  Guadalope  and  Matarrafia;  from  the  left  the 
£ga,  Aragon,  Arba,  Gallego,  and  the  Segre  with  its  intricate 
system  of  confluent  rivers.  The  Ebro  and  its  tributaries  have 
been  utilized  for  irrigation  since  the  Moorish  conquest;  the 
main  stream  becomes  navigable  by  small  boats  about  Tudela; 
but  its  value  as  a  means  of  commxmication  is  almost  neutralized 
by  the  obstacles  in  its  channel,  and  seafaring  vessels  cannot 
proceed  farther  up  than  Tortosa.  The  great  Imperial  Canal, 
begun  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (1500-1558),  proceeds  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  from  a  point  about  3  m.  below  Tudela, 
to  £1  Burgo  de  Ebro,  5  m.  below  Saragossa;  the  irrigation  canal 
of  Tauste  skirts  the  opposite  bank  for  a  shorter  distance;  and  the 
San  Carlos  or  New  Canal  affords  direct  communication  between 
Amposta  at  the  head  of  the  delta  and  the  hairbour  of  Los 
Alfaques.  From  Miranda  to  Mora  the  Bilbao-Tarragona  railway 
follows  the  course  of  the  Ebro  along  the  right  bank. 

EBROllf  (d.  68x),  Prankish  "  mayor  of  the  palace,"  was  a 
Neustrian,  and  wished  to  impose  the  authority  of  Neustria  over 
Burgimdy  and  Austrasia.  In  656,  at  the  moment  of  his  accession 
to  power,  Sigebert  JII.,  the  king  of  Austrasia,  had  just  died,  and 
the  Austrasian  mayor  of  the  palace,  Grimoald,  was  attempting 
to  usurp  the  authority.  The  great  nobles,  however,  appealed  to 
the  king  of  Neustria,  Qovis  II.,  and  unity  was  re-established. 
But  in  spite  of  a  very  firm  policy  Ebroln  was  unable  to  maintain 
this  tmity,  and  while  Clotaire  III»,  son  of  Clovis  II.,  reigned  in 
Neustria  and  Burgundy,  he  was  obliged  in  660  to  give  the 
Austrasians  a  special  king,  Childcric  II.,  brother  of  Clotaire  III., 
and  a  special  mayor  of  the  palace,  Wulfoald.  He  endeavoured 
to  maintain  at  any  rate  the  union  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy, 
but  the  great  Buigundian  nobles  wished  to,  remain  independent, 
and  rose  under  St  Leger  (Leodegar),  bishop  of  Autun,  defeated 
Ebroln,  and  interned  him  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil  (670). 
A  proclamation  was  then  issued  to  the  effect  that  each  kingdom 
should  keep  its  own  laws  and  customs,  that  there  should  be  no 
further  interchange  of  functionaries  between  the  kingdoms,  and 
that  no  one  should  again  set  up  a  tyranny  like  that  of  Ebroln. 
Soon,  however,  Leger  was  defeated  by  Wulfoald  and  the  Aus- 
trasians, and  was  himself  confined  at  Luxeuil  in  673.  In  the  same 
year,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  anarchy,  Ebroln  and  Leger 
left  the  cloister  and  soon  found  themselves  once  more  face  to  face. 
Each  looked  for  support  to  a  different  Merovingian  king,  Ebroln 
even  proclaiming  a  false  Merovingian  as  sovereign.  In  this 
struggle  Leger  was  vanquished;  he  was  besieged  in  Autun,  was 
forced  to  surrender  and  had  his  eyte  put  out,  and,  on  the  12th 
of  October  678,  he  was  put  to  death  after  undergoing  prolonged 
tortures.  The  church  honours  him  asia  saint.  After  his  death 
Ebroln  became  sole  and  absolute  ruler  of  the  Franks,  imposing 
his  authority  over  Burgundy  and  subduing  the  Austrasians^ 
whom  be  defeated  in  678  at  Bois-du-Fay,  near  Laon.  His 
triumph,  however,  was  short-lived;  he  was  assassinated  in  681, 
the  victim  of  a  combined  attack  of  his  numerous  enemies.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  energy,  but  all  his  actions  seem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  no  higher  motives  than  ambition  and  lust  of  power. 

See  Libtr  hisUfHae  Pranc4frum,  edited  by  B  KruBch,  in  Jlipn. 
Cerm.  hist,  scribt.  rer,  Merov.  voL  iL;  Vita  samti  Liodegariit  by 
Ursinus,  a  monlc  of  St  Maixent  (Mignc,  Pair,  LalinOt  vol.  xcvi.); 
*'  Vita  metrica  "  in  PoUac  Lalini  atvi  Carolini,  vol.  iii.  {Mon.  Germ, 
hist.);  I.  B.  Piira.  Hisloire  de  Saint  Ugtr  (I^aris,  1 846);  and 
J.  Friecfrich,  *'  Zur  Gcsch.  dcs  HausmeierB  Ebrmn,"  in  the  PrtH 
ceedinis  of  the  Academy  of  Munich  (1887,  pp.  42-61).    •    (C  PF.) 

BBURACUM,  or  EbokAcum  (probably  a  later  variant),  the 
^oman  name  of  York  (9.9.)  in  En^and.    Established  about  a.d. 


7S-8oasfortress  of  the  Ninth  le|pon  and  garrisoned  (after  the  anni- 
hilation of  that  legion  about  A.b.  118)  by  the  Sixth  legion,  it  de- 
veloped outside  its  walls  a  town  of  civil  life,  which  later  obtained 
Roman  municipal  rank  and  in  the  4th  century  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  The  fortress  and  town  were  separated  by  the 
Ouse.  On  the  left  bank,  where  the  minster  stands,  was  the  fort- 
ress, of  which  the  walls  can  still  be  partly  traced,  and  one  comer 
(the  so-called  Multangular  Tower)  survives,  llie  munidpaliiy 
occupied  the  right  bank  near  the  present  railway  station.  The 
place  was  important  lor  its  garrison  and  as  an  administrative 
centre,  and  the  town  itself  was  prosperous,  though  prolnbly 
never  very  hirge.  The  name  is  preserved  in  the  abbreviated 
form  Ebor  in  the  ofl^dal  name  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  ibc 
philological  connexion  between  Eboracum  and  the  modexo  name 
York  is  doubtful  and  has  probably  been  complicated  by  Danish 
influence.  (F.  J.  H.) 

BQA  DB  QUEIROZ.  JOSfi  MARIA  (1843-1900).  Portuguese 
writer,  Was  bom  at  the  northern  fishing  town  of  Povoa  de 
Varzim,  his  father  being  a  retired  judge.  He  went  through  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  and  on  taking  his  dtgKe  in  law  was 
appointed  Administrador  de  Concelho  at  Leiria,  but  soon  tired 
of  the  narrow  mental  atmosphere  of  the  old  cathedral  town  and 
left  it.  He  accompanied  the  Conde  de  Rezende  to  Egypt,  wbeie 
he  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to  Palestine, 
and  on  his  return  settled-down  to  journalism  in  Lisbon  and  began 
to  evolve  a  style,  at  once  magical  and  unique,  which  was  to 
renovate  his  country's  prose.  Though  he  spent  much  of  hb 
days  with  the  philosopher  sonneteer  Anthero  de  Quental,  and 
the  critic  Jayme  Batalha  Reis,  afterwards  consul-general  in 
London,  he  did  not  restrict  his  intimacy  to  men  of  letters,  bat 
frequented  all  kinds  of  society,  acquiring  a  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  contemporary  Portuguese  life  and  manners.  Entering 
the  consular  service  ini87  a,  he  went  to  Havana,  and,  after  a  tour 
in  the  United  States,  was  transferred  two  years  later  to  Newcastle^ 
on-Tyne  and  in  r876  to  Brhtol.  In  1888  he  became  Portupiese 
consul-general  in  Paris,  and  there  died  in  1900. 

Queiroz  made  his  literary  d^but  in  1870  by  a  sensational  story, 
The  Mystery  of  the  Cintra  Road,  written  in  collaboration  with  the 
art  critic  Ramalho  Ortig&o,  but  the  first  publication  which 
bmught  him  fame  was  The  Parpas,  a  series  of  satirical  and 
humorous  sketches  of  various  phases  cl  sodal  life,  which,  to  qoote 
the  poet  Guerra  Junqueiro,  contain  "  the  q}Qepsy  of  talent** 
These  essays,  the  joint  production  of  the  same  partners,  crilidaed 
and  ridiculed  the  faults  and  foibles  of  every  class  in  turn,  mainly 
by  a  comparison  with  the  French,  for  the  education  of  (^leiros 
had  made  him  a  Frenchman  in  ideas  and  sympathies.  Ifis 
Brazilian  friend,  Eduardo  Prado,  bears  witness  that  at  tfab 
period  French  literature,  especially  Hugo's  veise,  and  even 
French  poh'tics,  interested  Queiroz  profoundly,  whhe  he  alto* 
gether  ignored  the  bdUs-letlres  of  his  own  country  and  its  pnhlic 
affairs.  This  phase  lasted  for  some  3rears,  and  even  when  be 
travelled  in  the  East  he  was  inclined  to  see  it  with  the  eyes  of 
Flaubert,  though  the  publication  of  The  Relit  and  that  detigfatful 
prose  poem  Sw^et  M'irade  afterwards  showed  that  he  had  been 
directly  impressed  and  deeply  penetrated  by  its  scenery,  poetry 
and  mysticism.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  however,  by 
lowering  the  prestige  of  France,  proved  the  herald  oi  a  natiooal 
Portuguese  revival,  and  had  a  great  influence  on  Quetros,  as 
also  had  his  friend  Oliveira  Martins  (9.V.),  the  biographer  of  the 
patriot  kings  of  the  Aviz  dynasty.  He  founded  the  Porti^;aese 
Realist-Naturalist  school,  of  which  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  the  chief  exponent,  by  a  powerful  romance.  The  Crime 
of  Father  Amaro,  written  in  1871  at  Leiria  but  only  issiied  in  187$- 
Its  appearance  then  led  to  a  baseless  charge  ihat  he  had 
plagiarized  La  Paute  de  VAhbi  Moureit  and  ill-informed  criiks 
began  to  name  Queiroz  the  Portuguese  Zola,  though  be  dearly 
occupied  an  altogether  different  plane  in  the  dovnatn  of  art. 
During  his  stay  in  En^nd  he  produced  two  mastexiHeoes, 
Cousin  BasU  and  The  Maias,  but  they  show  no  traces  of  Eo^ish 
influence,  nor  again  are  they  French  in  tone,  for,  living  near  to 
France,  his  dtsillusionmeiit  progressed  and  was  completed  wIms 
he  went  to  Paris  and  had  to  h've  under  the  regime  of  the  Third 
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RepubUc.  Settling  at  NcuiDy,  tht  novelist  bec*.iH  [hroniclci, 
Ciitk,  uid  Icttcr-wiilci  u  well,  and  in  all  tbew  upuitin 
Qudns  diipliycd  ■  ipootancllr,  power  and  utiitic  finiih 
unequiUol  in  tbc  litcntUR  of  hii  coimlry  suin  the  dekth  of 
GuielL  A  bold  dnugbUmui,  be  excelled  ia  frtsbno*  of 
imagiaatioa  and  careful  choice  mi  coUocalioa  of  moidi.  while 
his  warmth  of  colouring  and  brilliance  of  language  tpeok  of  ibe 
■outh.  Many  of  hii  pagei  detoiptive  ol  natural  icenery.  aucb 
foi  instance  as  the  episode  of  tbe  lelurn  to  Toimei  In  Tkt  Cily 
and  lilt  Ueitnlaiiu.  have  taken  rank  as  classic  eiamples  of 
Portuguese  prose,  while  as  a  creator  of  characters  he  stood 
uosurpaiaed  by  any  writer  ol  his  gcnenlion  in  tbe  tame  lietd. 
He  particularly  lond  to  draw  and  judge  tbe  toiddle  class,  and 
he  mocks  at  and  chastises  its  bypocrisy  and  narrowness,  its 
veneet  of  rcJigion  and  culture,  its  triumphant  lying,  its  self- 
satisfied  propriety,  its  cruel  egotism.  But  thoughbemanifeslcd 
a  predilection  for  middle-dass  types,  his  portrait  gallery  com- 
prisa  men  and  women  of  all  social  condiliona.  The  tfawi, 
his  longest  book,  treatsoljUnfcDi,  while  perhaps  bis  most  lemark- 
able  character  study  is  of  a  servant,  Juliani,  in  Ctmtiit  Baiii, 
At  least  two  ol  his  boolis,  this  latlei  and  Tki  Cn„u  of  Falkn 
Amart,  are  dinmqtus  icandtkiuti  in  thdr  plots  and  episodes; 
these  volumes,  however,  mark  not  only  tbebi^-wateriineof  tbe 
Realist- Naturalist  school  in  Portugal,  but  are  in  themselves,  leav- 
ing aside  bD  accidentals,  creative  achievemenls  of  a  high  order. 

Though  Queiroi  was  a  keen  satirist  ol  the  ills  of  society,  bis 
page*  show  hardly  a  Ince  of  pessimism.  T^  Cily  ami  lAi 
tfumldiiu,  and  in  part  Tkt  Sdit  also,  reveal  tbe  aposlle  ol 
Realism  as  an  idealist  and    '  .... 
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tbe  whole  literaluie  of  Portugal.  Tkt  Uandatin,  a  fantastic 
variation  on  the  old  Ibeme  of  ■  nun  self^old  to  Satan,  and  Tkt 
lUuOrimi  Hnut  of  Ramira.  are  tbe  only  other  writings  of  hit 
that  require  mentiDn.  except  TAa  Corrapondtywt  of  Fradiqut 

Batalba  Rcis.  Queiroa  invented  under  that  name  a  smart  itian 
of  the  world  who  had  something  of  fiimseU  and  something  of 
Eduardo  Frado,  and  made  him  correspond  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
with  imsginary  friends  and  relatives  to  the  delight  of  the  public, 

they  were  eager  to  discover.  These  sparkling  and  humorous 
letters  an  an  especial  favourite  with  admirers  ol  Queiroi,  because 
they  reveal  so  much  of  his  very  atttmctive  personality,  and 
perhaps  the  cleverest  of  the  number,  that  on  Pacheco.  has 
received  an  Fnjli*H  dress.  In  addition  to  his  longer  and  more 
important  works,  Queiroa  wrote  a  number  of  short  stories. 
■otne  of  which  have  been  printed  in  a  volujoe  under  the  title  of 
CffHtel.'  The  gems  of  this  remarkable  collection  arc  perhaps 
Tkt  PtnliariUa  ij  a  Fair4airtd  Girl,  A  Lyrit  Putt,  Jcit 
MaUkiat,  Tkt  Cvrpit,  and  Swttt  MiracU. 


ICKKit  (Fr.  tor  "  separated,"  "  discarded  "),  a  gsme  at 
Cards^f  modem  origin,  probably  £rst  played  in  the  Paris  iolons 
Id  ibc  first  quarter  of  the  tQth  century.  It  is  s  development  of 
■  very  old  card  game  called  la  Iriampki  or  Frimk-ruff.  £cart< 
h  generally  played  hy  two  persons,  but  a  pool  of  three  may  be 
ibnned.  the  player  who  is  oitt  taking  the  place  of  the  lover,  and 

Jiencb  ttaiti  (but  not  al  Enj^)  hyilandeii  who  are  betting 

vut  t** 


may  advise  the  players,  bol  eidy  by  paiDling  to  the  cards  ihey 
desire  tbem  to  play,  and  the  loser  of  tbe  game  goes  oat,  one  of 
the  rtniraitli  taking  his  place,  unless  tbe  loser  Is  playing  la 
duutut,  i.  I.  playing  single-handed  against  two,  and  taking 
all  bets. 

Tbe  small  cards  (from  tbe  two  to  tbe  six.  both  indusive)  an 
removed  from  an  ordinary  pacL  Tbe  players  cut  for  deal,  tbe 
highest  having  the  choice.  The  king  is  the  highest  card,  tbe  ace 
ranking  after  the  knave.  The  dealer  gives  five  cards  10  bis 
adversary,  and  five  to  himself,  by  two  at  a  time  to  each  and  by 

turned  up  lor  trumps.  11  it  is  a  king,  the  dealer  scorn  one.  at 
any  time  before  tbe  next  deal.  Tbe  non-deiier  then  looks  at 
his  cards.  If  satisfied  with  them  he  [days,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
carding; il  not  satisfied  he  "  proposes."  The  dealer  may  either 
accept  or  refuse.  If  he  accepts,  each  player  discards  face  down- 
dealer's  hand  to  five,  then  to  complete  the  dealer's.  To  ask  lor 
"  a  book  "  is  to  ask  for  five  cards.  Similarly  a  second  proposal 
may  be  made,  and  so  on,  until  one  player  ii  satisfied  ariih  hia 
band.  If  the  dealer  refuses,  the  hand  is  played  without  dis- 
carding, Ii  the  non-dealer  announces  that  he  holds  the  king 
of  trumps,  be  scores  one;  and  similarly,  if  the  dealer  holds  the 
king  arid  announces  it,  he  scores  one.  The  announcement 
muil  be  made  before  playing  one's  first  card,  or  if  that  card  be 
the  king,  on  playing  it.  The  non-dealer,  being  satisfied  with 
his  hand,  leads  a  card.  The  dealer  plays  a  card  to  it,  tbe  two 
cards  thus  played  forming  a  trick.     TIk  winnn  of  the  crick  leads 


Thesei 


to  play  to 


suit  if  able,  and  must  win  the  tr 

The  scores  are  far  the  king  and  for 
The  player  who  wins  three  tricks  scorei 
if  he  wins  all  five  tricks,  he  scores  two  for  the  "  vole."'  U  ibe 
non-dealer  plays  without  proposing,  or  the  dealer  refuses  the 
iposal,  and  fails  to  win  three  cricks,  the  adve: 


.    Thega 


The  points  are  conveniently  marked  with  a  three-card  and  a 
two-card,  as  at  euchre.  Tbe  three  is  put  face  upwards  with  the 
two  face  downwards  00  the  top  ol  ic  When  one  or  two  or  three 
points  are  scored  the  top  cant  i>  moved  so  as  to  expose  then. 
At  four,  one  pip  of  the  two-card  is  put  onder  tbe  other  card. 
Games  may  be  recorded  simDarfy. 


HiiiU  la  Flaytn,— Tht  following  bin 
'  SbufBe  thoroughly  after  eve«y  deal. 


I  may  be  of  service  Co  be- 
i  act  ol  pUyiitg  your  first 


The  hands  which  should  be  ptayed  without  prrHHsing.  caDed 
II  ^  r^  (slaDdard  handi).  inight  to  be  lliorouihly  knoinL   Tbey 


re  trunipa,  whaievf 


I.  Alibi  __    

a.HaBdswiihMD(_..._ , ._.  „. 

SA  TwD(anlsSonepl^>iut,o^b«neB< 
{([  Two  iDall  cards  of-one  suit,  the  Qtb 

M)  Three  high  cards 'of  dilTerent  suits. 

*,-.„. ■■— --'--t.uH,andiim 

"heads'  by"q'i 


I.  knave  of  on 


91.  and  queen  ol 


equal  value  in  diSereat 
S-  Hands  from  whici 

Holding  a^t%>h>cL  _ 
ht4d  a^  it  riflt,  and  onr 

When  diK:ardlng,  throw  < 


,  oalyti 


ith  which  m  refuse  1 


t  the  pc4n1  certain,  pfopcae.  If  you 
4  the  trumps  is  the  king,  pnipoie.  aa 
skein  tbefciflg. 

■  >ou  should  aerept.  onlw  y«i  ar« 
m  being  a  sufiicieot  guard),  or  in  two 
e  eidt  with  two  tnimpa.  Hence  the 
I.  unless  holing  Ibe  bng  of  tnimpa. 

e  Che  same  as  tboae  with  whKb 
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I.  Two  traniDs  and  three  cards  .of  one  plain  suit  should  not  be 
played  unless  the  plain  suit  b  headed  by  a  court  card. 

2  One  trump  and  a  tierce  major  is  too  weak,  unless  the  fifth 
card  is  a  court  card.'  With  similar  hands  weaker  in  the  tieroe  major 
suit,  accept  nnlos  the  fifth  card  is  a  queen. 

3.  One  trump  and  four  cards  of  a  plain  suit  is  too  weak  to  play. 

4.  One  trump  and  two  queens  is  too  weak,  unless  both  queens  are 
singly  guardeo. 

5.  One  trump,  queen  of  one  suit,  and  knave  guarded  of  another 
sh(Hild  not  be  pla^  unless  the  queen  b  also  guarded,  or  the  card 
of  the  fourth  suit  is  a  court  card. 

6.  One  trump,  a  kii^  and  a  queen,  both  unguarded,  should  not 
be  played  unless  the  fourth  suit  contains  a  card  as  high  as  an  ace. 

7.  Four  court  cards  without  a  trump  are  too  weak  to  play,  unless 
they  are  of  three  different  suits. 

Refuse  with  three  queeiu.  if  two  are  nngly  guarded:  otherwise, 
accept. 

Lead  from  your  guarded  suit,  and  lead  the  highest. 

If  the  strong  suit  ted  is  not  trumped,  persevere  with  it.  unless  with 
king  of  trumps,  or  queen  (king  not  having  been  announced),  or  knave 
ace,  when  lead  a  trump  before  continuing  your  suit. 

You  should  not  lead  trumps  at  starting,  unless  you  hold  king  or 
queen,  knave,  or  knave  ace,  with  court  cards  out  01  trumps. 

The  score  has  to  be  conudered.  If  the  dealer  b  at  four,  and  the 
king  b  not  in  your  hand  ntM*  turned  up,  play  any  cards  without 
proposing  which  give  an  even  chance  01  three  tricKs,  e.g.  a  queen, 
a  guarded  knave,  and  a  guarded  ten.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
dealer's  refusal. 

At  the  adverse  score  of  four,  and  king  not  being  in  hand  or  turned 
up,  any  hand  with  one  trump  should  be  played,  unless  the  plain 
cards  are  very  small  and  of  different  suits. 

If  the  non-dealer  plays  without  proposing  when  he  is  four  to 
three,  and  the  dealer  holds  the  king  ne  ought  not  to  mark  it.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  non-dealer  after  a  refusal,  if  the  dealer  is 
four  to  three. 

At  the  score  of  non-dealer  three,  dealer  four,  the  dealer  should 
refuse  on  moderate  cards,  as  the  player  proposing  at  this  score  must 
have  a  very  bad  hand. 

At  four  a  forward  ^ame  should  not  be  played  in  trumps,  as  there 
is  no  advantage  in  wmninz  the  vole. 

Laws  of  Ecarti. — The  following  laws  are  abridged  from  the  revised 
code  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club : — A  cut  must  consist  of  at  least  two 
cards.  Card  exposed  in  cutting,  fresh  cut.  Order  of  distribution  of 
cards,  whether  by  three  and  two,  or  vice  versa,  once  selected,  dealer 
must  not  change  it  during  game.  Player  announcing  king  when  he 
has  not  got  it,  and  playing  a  card  without  declaring  error,  adversary 
may  correct  score  and  have  hand  played  over  again.  If  offender 
wins  pmnt  or  vole  that  hand,  he  scores  one  less  than  he  wins.  Pro- 
posal, acceptance,  or  refusal  made  cannot  be  retracted.  Cards  dis- 
carded must  not  be  kwked  at.  Cards  exposed  in  giving  cards  to 
non-dealer,  he  has  option  of  taking  them  or  of  having  next  cards; 
dealer  exposing  hb  own  cards,  no  peiulty.  Dealer  turning  up  top 
card  after  giving  cards,  cannot  refuse  second  discard.  Dealer 
accepting  when  too  few  cards  in  stock  to  supply  both,  non-dealer 
may  takoi  cards,  and  dealer  must  play  hb  hand.  Card  led  in  turn 
cannot  be  taken  up  again.  Card  plajfed  to  a  lead  can  only  be  taken 
up  prior  to  another  lead,  to  save  revoke  or  to  correct  error  of  not 
winning  trick.  Card  led  out  of  turn  may  be  taken  up  prior  to  its 
being  played  ta  Player  naming  one  suit  and  leadmg  another, 
adversary  has  option  ot  requiring  suit  named  to  be  led.  If  offender 
has  none,  no  penalty.  Player  abandoning  hand ,  adversary  is  deemed 
to  win  remaining  tncks,  and  scores  accordingly.  If  a  player  revokes 
or  does  not  win  trick  when  he  can  do  so,  the  adversary  may  correct 
score  and  have  hand  replayed. 

S(«  Acadimie  des  kux  (various  editions  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  lOth  centu^);  lioyle's  Games  (various  editions  about  the  same 
dates):  Ch.  Van-Tenac  et  Loub  Delanoue,  TraiU  dujeu  dt  I'icarti 
(Paris,  1845:  translated  in  ^hn\  Handbook  of  Games,  London, 
1850) :  "  Cavendbh."  The  Laws  of  Ecarti,  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club, 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Game  (London.  1878):  Pocket  Guide  to  Ecarti 
("Cavendbh,"  1897):  Foster's  Encyclopaedia  of  Indoor  Games 
(1903)- 

ECBATANA  {AghaUtna  in  Aeschylus,  HaHimatdna  in  Old 
Persian,  written  Agamianu  by  Nabonidos,  and  Agamatanu  at 
Eehistun,  mod.  Hamaddn),  the  capital  of  Astyages  (Istuvegu), 
which  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nabonidos 
(549  B.C.).  The  Greeks  supposed  it  to  be  the  capital  of  Media, 
confusing  the  Manda,  of  whom  Astyages  was  king,  with  the  Mad& 
or  Medes  of  Media  Atropatene,  and  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
Deioces  (the  Daiukku  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions),  who  u  jaid 
to  have  sorrounded  hb  palace  In  it  with  seven  concentric  waUs  of 
different  polours.  Under  the  Persian  kings,  Ecbatana,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  f^Ivend,  became  a  summer  residence;  and 
was  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Partkfatn  kings-  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  attempted  to  prove  that  there  was  a  second  and  older 
£cbatana  in  Media  Atropatene,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Takht-i- 


Suleiman,  midway  between  Hamadan  and  Tabriz  {J.k.GS. 

X.  1841),  but  the  cuneiform  texts  imply  that  there  was  only  one 

city  of  the  name,  and  Takht-i-Suldman  b  the  Gaxacacrf  classical 

geography.    The  Ecbauna  at  which  Cambyses  b  said  by 

Herodotus  (iit.  64)  to  have  died  b  probably  a  blunder  for  Hai^th. 

See  Perrot  and  Chipiez.  History ^AH  in  Persia  (Eng.  trans..  1892} : 
M .  Dieulaf oy,  L'A  rt  a  mtique  de  la  Perse,  pt.  i.  ( 1 8)84) :  J .  de  Morgaa. 
Mission  sdentifique  en  Perse,  ii.  (1894).  bee  Hamadan  and  Persia  : 
Andeni  History,  §  v.  2.  (A.  H.  S) 

BCCARI),  JOHANN  (1553-161 1),  German  composer  of  cfaur^ 
music,  was  bom  at  Milhihausen  on  the  Unstmt,  Prussia,  in  155J. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Orlando  Lasso.  In  hb  company  Eccard  b  said  to  have 
visited  Parb,  but  in  1574  we  find  him  again  at  MQhlhauya. 
where  he  resided  for  four  years,  and  edited,  together  with  Johana 
von  Burgk,  his  first  master,  a  collection  of  sacred  songs,  called 
Crepundia  sacra  Hdmboldi  (1577).  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained 
an  appointment  as  musician  in  the  house  of  Jacob  Fugger.  the 
Augsburg  banker.  In  1 583  he  became  assbtant  conductor,  and 
in  IS99  conductor,  at  Konigsberg,  to  Georg  Friedrich,  maigra\T 
of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  the  administrator  of  Prussia.  In  160S 
he  was  called  by  the  elector  Joachim  Friedrich  to  Berlin  as  chief 
conductor,  but  this  post  he  held  only  for  three  years,  owing  to 
his  premature  death  at  Kdnigsberg  in  161 1.  Eccard's  works 
consist  exclusively  of  vocal  compositions,  such  as  sonp,  sacred 
cantatas  and  chorales  for  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  for  sevea, 
eight,  or  even  nine  voices.  Their  polyphonic  structure  b  a 
marvel  of  art,  and  still  excites  the  admiration  of  musicians.  At 
the  same  time  his  works  are  instinct  with  a  spirit  of  true  rriigious 
feeling.  His  setting  of  the  beautiful  words  "  Ein*  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Ck>tl  *'  is  still  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  their  representa- 
tive national  hymn.  Eccard  and  his  school  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  hbtory  of  the  Reformation. 

Of  Eccard's  songs  a  great  many  collections  are  extant;  see 
K.  G.  A.  von  Winterfeld,  Der  Eoangetiuke  Kirekengjesami  (1843}; 
DOring  {Ckoralkunde.  p.  47). 

ECCBUMO  (or  EzzelxnoI  DA  ROVAIIO  (x  194-1 259).  Gb-bdfiae 
leader,  and  supporter  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  bwn  on 
the  3Sth  of  April  1 194.  He  belonged  to  a  family  descended  froa 
a  German  knight  named  Eccelin,  who  f<^owed  the  emperor 
Conrad  II.  to  Italy  about  X036,  and  received  the  fief  of  Romano 
near  Paulua.  Eccelin's  grandson  was  Eccelino  III.,  anraaxDed 
the  Monk,  who  divided  his  lands  between  his  two  sons  in  1923, 
and  died  in  1335.  The  elder  of  these  two  sons  was  Eccdiao, 
who  in  early  Ufe  began  to  take  part  in  family  and  other  fends, 
and  in  1226,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  GhibeUines,  seised  Veroaa 
and  became  podestd  of  the  city.  He  soon  lost  Verona,  but  re- 
gained it  in  1230;  and  about  thb  time  came  into  relations  with 
Frederick  II.,  who  in  1 232  issued  a  charter  confirming  him  in  hb 
possessions.  In  1236  when  besieged  in  Verona  he  was  saved  by 
the  advance  of  the  emperor,  who  in  November  of  the  same  year 
took  Vicenza  and  entrusted  its  government  to  Eccelino.  In 
1237  he  obtained  authority  over  Padua  and  Treviso;  and  oe  tlK 
27th  of  November  in  that  year  he  shared  in  the  victoiy  giined 
by  the  emperor  over  the  Lombards  at  Cortenuova.  In  1238  he 
married  Frederick's  natural  daughter,  Selvaggia;  in  1239  was 
appointed  imperial  vicar  of  the  march  of  Treviso;  bnt  in  the 
same  year  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  He  was 
constantly  engaged  in  increasing  hb  possessions;  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Parma  in  1 347,  and  after  Frederick's  death  in 
X  2  50  he  supported  his  son,  the  German  king  Conrad  IV.  His 
cruelties  had,  however,  aroused  general  disgust,  and  in  1 354  Ik 
was  again  excommunicated.  In  1256  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him,  and  a  powerful  league  was 
soon  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Philip,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna.  Padua  was  taken  from  Eccelino,  but  on  the  ist  of 
September  1 258  he  defeated  hb  enemies  at  Torricella.  He  then 
made  an  attempt  on  Milan,  and  the  rival  forces  met  at  Cassaao 
on  the  27th  of  September  1 259,  when  Eccelino  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  Enraged  at  his  capture,  he  tore  the  bandages 
from  his  wounds,  refused  to  take  nourishment,  and  <fi«i  at 
Soncino  on  the  7  th  of  October  1259.  In  the  fdJowiikg  year  hb 
brother  Albert  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Romano  famQy  became 
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extinct.    EoeeKno,  who  is  lometimes  caUed  the  tyrantt  acquired 

a  terrible  rq>utation  on  accoont  of  his  cruelties,  a  reputation 

that  won  for  him  the  immortality  of  inclusion  in  Dante's  infeme; 

but  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  Frederick  II.  forms  a  marked 

contrast  to  the  attitude  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Eccelino  is  the  subject  of  a  novel  by  Cesare  Cantu  and  of  a 

drama  by  J.  Eichendoiff. 

See  J.  M.  Gittcrmann,  Eatdino  da  Romano  (FreibuiiK«  1890): 
S.  Mitn.  Stona  rf*  Eaatlino  IV,  da  Romano  (Maddalooi.  1896}:  and 
F.  Stieve,  Eudino  torn  Romano  (Leipsig,  1909}. 

BCCBNTHIC  (from  Gr.  k,  out  of,  and  tkmpof,  centre),  literally 
"  out  from  the  centre,"  and  thus  used  to  connote  generally  any 
deviation  from  the  normaL  In  astronomy  the  word  denotes  a 
circle  round  which  a  body  revolves,  but  whose  centre  is  displaced 
from  the  visible  centre  of  motion.  In  the  andent  astronomy  the 
ellipses  in  which  it  is  now  known  that  the  planets  revolve  around 
the  sun  could  not  be  distinguished  from  drcles,  but  the  unequal 
angular  motion  due  to  eUiptidty  was  observed.  The  theory  of 
the  eccentric  was  that  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  of  each  planet 
moved  uniformly  in  a  drde,  the  centre  of  which  was  displaced 
from  that  of  the  earth  by  an  amount  double  the  eccentridty  of 
the  actual  ellipse,  as  the  case  is  now  understood.  When  measured 
around  this  imaginary  centre,  which  is  so  situated  on  the  major 
axis  of  the  elb'pse  that  the  focus,  or  place  of  the  real  sun,  is 
midway  between  it  and  the  centre  of  the  elh'pse,  the  motion  is 
^^noximately  uniform.  In  engineering,  an  eccentric  is  a 
mechanical  device  for  converting  rotary  into  redprocating 
motion  (see  Steaic-Encine).    For  eccentric  angle  see  Ellipse. 

BOCHBLLDrsn  (or  Echellensxs),  ABRAHAM  (d.  1664),  a 
learned  Maronite,  whose  surname  is  derived  from  Eckel  in  Syria, 
where  he  was  bom  towaxxis  the  dose  of  the  x6th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Maronite  college  in  Rome,  and,  after  taking 
his  doctor's  degree  in  theology  and  philosophy,  returned  for  a 
time  to  his  native  land.  He  then  became  professor  of  Arabic 
and  Syriac  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  Called  to 
Paris  in  1640  to  assist  Le  Jay  in  the  preparation  of  his  polyglot 
Bible,  he  contributed  to  that  work  the  Arabic  and  Latin  versions 
of  the  book  of  Ruth  and  the  Arabic  version  of  the  third  book  of 
Maccabees.  In  1646  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Syriac  and 
Arabic  at  the  College  de  France.  Bdng  invited  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Bible,  Ecchellensis  went  again  in  1652  or 
165.)  to  Rome.  He  published  several  Latin  translations  of  Arabic 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  Ckronicon  Orieniale 
of  Ibnar-R&hib  (Paris,  1653),  a  history  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  controversy  with 
John  Selden  as  to  the  historical  grounds  of  episcopacy,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  published  his  Eutyckius  vindkatus^  sive 
Responsio  ad  Sddeni  Origines  (Rome,  1661).  Conjointly  with 
Giovanni  Borelli  he  wrote  a  Latin  translation  of  the  5th,  6th 
and  7th  books  of  the  Conks  of  Apoilonius  of  Perga  (1661).  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1664. 

BCCLBS,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Ecdes  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire,  England,  4  m.  W.  of  Manchester,  of  which 
it  forms  practically  a  suburb.  Pop.  (uk>i)  34»369.  It  is  served 
by  the  London  &  North- Western  railway  and  by  the  Birkenhead 
railway  (North* Western  and  Great  Western  joint).  The  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  passes  through.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is 
believed  to  date  from  the  I7th  century,  but  has  been  enlarged 
and  wholly  restored  in  modem  times.  There  are  several  hand- 
some modem  churches  and  chapels,  a  town  hall,  and  numerous 
cotton  mills,  while  silk-throwing  and  the  manufacture  of  fustians 
and  ginghams  are  also  among  the  industries,  and  there  are  also 
large  engine  works.  A  peculiar  form  of  cake  is  made  here, 
taking  name  from  the  town,  and  has  a  wide  reputation.  Ecdes 
was  incorporated  in  1892,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  18  coundllors.  The  borough  maintains  the 
tramway  service,  &c.,  but  water  and  gas  are  supplied  from 
Manchester  and  Salford  respectively.    Area,  2057  acres. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  monks  of  Whalley  Abbey  had  a 
grange  here  at  what  is  still  called  Monks'  HaU;  and  in  1864 
many  thouunds  of  silver  pennies  of  Henry  lU.  and  John  of^ 


England  and  William  I.  of  Scotland  were  discovered  near  the 
vpOL  Robert  Ainsworth,  the  author  of  the  Latin  and  English 
dictionary  so  long  familiar  to  English  students,  was  bom  at  Ecdes 
in  x66o;  and  it  was  at  the  vicarage  that  William  Huskisson 
ezfttred  on  the  x  5th  of  September  1830  from  injuries  recdved  at 
the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  railway.  From  eariy 
times  "  wakes  "  were  held  at  Ecdes,.  and  bull-baiting,  bear- 
baiting  and  oock-fighting  were  earned  oil  Under  Elisabeth 
these  festivals,  which  had  become  notoriously  disorderly,  were 
abolished,  but  were  revived  under  James  I.,  and  maintained 
until  late  in  the  19th  centiiiy  on  public  ground.  The  cod^pit 
remained  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  halL  A  cdebration 
on  private  property  still  recalls  these  wakes. 

BCCLBBFIBLD,  a  township  in  the  Hallamshire  ptriiamentaiy 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  5  m.  N.  of 
Sheffidd,  on  the  Great  Central  and  Midland  railways.  The' 
church  of  St  Maiy  is  Perpendicular,  with  a  central  tower,  and  con- 
tains excellent  woodwork.  It  formeriy  bore,  and  must  have 
deserved,  the  familiar  title  of  the  "  Minster  of  the  Moors." 
Ecdesfidd  was  the  seat  of  a  Benedictine  priory,  which  passed  to 
the  Carthusians  in  the  X4th  century.  Cutleiy  and  tools  are 
largely  manufactured,  and  there  are  coal-mines,  paper  mills  and 
iron  and  fire-clay  works.  After  the  induaion  within  the  county 
borough  of  Sheffidd  of  part  of  the  dvil  parish  of  Ecdesfidd  in 
X901,  the  population  was  18,324. 

BCCLBSHALL,  a  market  town  in  the  north-western  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Staffordshire,  England;  7  m.  N.W.  from 
Stafford,  and  4  W.  of  Norton  Bridge  station  on  the  London  & 
North- Western  main  line.  Pop.  (1901)  3799.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  one  of  the  most  notewwthy  in  Stuffordshire,  is 
prindpally  Eariy  English,  and  has  fine  stained  glass.  Several 
bishops  of  Lichfidd  are  buried  here,  as  Ecdeshall  Castle  was  the 
episcopal  residence  from  the  13th  century  until  1867.  Of  this  the 
andent  remains  indude  a  picturesque  tower  and  bridge.  To  the 
west  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  is  Blore  Heath,  the  scene  of  a 
defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  by  the  Yorkists  in  1459. 

BCCLBBIA  (Gr.  kcXiio^ia,  from  k,  out,  and  xoXccv,  to  call),  in 
andent  Athens,  the  general  assembly  of  all  the  freemen  of  the 
state.  In  the  primitive  unorganized  state  the  king  was  theoretic- 
ally  absolute,  though  his  great  nobles  meeting  in  the  Coundl 
(see  BouL£)  were  no  doubt  able  to  influence  hLn  considerably. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  free 
people,  i.e.  the  fighting  foree  of  the  state,  were  called  together  to 
ratify  the  decisions  of  the  king,  and  that  they  were  gradiudly  able 
to  enforce  thdr  wishes  against  those  of  the  nobles.  In  Athens, 
as  in  Rome,  where  the  Plebs  succeeded  in  their  demand  for  the 
codification  of  the  laws  (the  Twdve  Tables),  it  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  growing  power  of  the  people  meeting  in  the  Agora 
that  Draco  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  publishing  a  code  of 
law  and  so  putting  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  judicature  of  the 
aristocratic  party.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ecdesia 
had  more  than  a  de  facto  existence  before  Solon's  reforms. 

The  prcdse  powers  which  Solon  gave  the  people  are  iwt  known. 
It  is  dear  that  the  executive  power  in  the  state  (see  Aicron)  was 
still  vested  in  the  Eupatrid  class.  It  k  obvious,  therefore,  that  a 
moderate  reformer  would  endeavour  to  pve  to  the  people  some 
control  over  the  magistracy.  Now  in  spMking  of  the  Thetes 
(the  lowest  of  the  four  Solonian  dasses;  see  Solon),  Aristotle's 
ConstUniicn  of  Athens  says  that  Solon  igave  them  merely  "  a 
share  in  the  Ecdesia  and  the  Law  Courts,"  and  in  the  Poiitks  we 
find  that  he  gave  them  the  right  of  electing  the  magistrates  and 
recdving  thdr  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  offidal  year.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  "  mixed "  character  of  Solon's  constitution 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  though  the  officials  of  the  state  were 
still  necessarily  Eupatrid,  the  Ecdesia  dected  those  of  the 
Eupatrids  whom  they  could  trast,  and  further  had  the  right  of 
critidang  thdr  offidal  actions.  Secondly,  all  our  accounts  agree 
that  Solon  admitted  the  Thetes  to  the  Ecdesia,  thus  recognizing 
them  as  dtizens.  Under  CIdsthenes  the  Ecdesia  remained  the 
sovereign  power,  but  the  Council  seems  to  have  become  to 
some  extent  a  separate  administrative  body.  The  relation  of 
Boule  and  Ecdesia  in  the  Qeistbenic  democracy  was  of  the 
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greatest  importance.  The  Ecdesia  alone,  a  heterogeneous  body  of 
untrained  citizens,  could  not  have  passed,  nor  even  have  drawn 
up  intelligible  measures;  all  the  preliminary  drafting  was  done 
by  the  small  committee  of  the  BoulC  which  was  in  session  at  any 
particular;  time.  In  the  5th  century  the  functions  of  the  Ecdesia 
and  the  popular  courts  of  justice  were  vastly  increased  by  the 
exigencies  of  empire.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 
the  system  of  payment  was  introduced  (see  below).  In  308  B.C. 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  curtailed  the  power  of  the  Ecdesia  by  the 
institution  of  the  Nomophylaces  (Guardians  of  the  Law),  who 
prevented  the  Ecdesia  from  voting  on  an  illegal  or  injurious 
motion.  Under  Roman  rule  the  powers  of  the  Ecdesia  and  the 
popular  courts  were  much  diminished,  and  after  48  b.c.  (the 
franchise  bdng  frequently  sold  to  any  casual  alien)  the  Demos 
(people)  was  of  no  importance.  They  stiO  assembled  to  pass 
psephismsin  the  theatre  and  to  dect  strategi,  and,  under  Hadrian, 
had  some  small  judicial  duties,  but  as  a  governing  body  the 
Ecdesia  died  when  Athens  became  a  dtitas  libera  under  Roman 
protection. 

Constitution  and  Functions. — ^Throughout  the  period  of 
Athenian  greatness  the  Ecdesia  was  the  soverdgn  power,  not  only 
in  practice  but  also  in  theory.  The  assembly  met  in  early  times 
near  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  (i.e.  south  of  the 
Acropolis),  but,  in  the  5th  and  4th  centuries,  the  regular  place  of 
meeting  was  the  Pnyx.  From  the  sth  century  it  met  sometimes 
in  the  theatre,  which  in  the  3rd  century  was  the  regular  place. 
From  Demosthenes  we  learn  that  in  his  time  spedal  meetings 
were  held  at  Peiraeus,  and,  in  the  last  centuries  B.  c,  meetings 
were  held  at  Athens  and  Peiraeus  altcmatdy.  Certain  meetings, 
however,  for  voting  ostracism  iq.t.)  and  on  questions  affecting 
individual  status  took  place  in  the  Agora.  Meetings  were 
(1)  ordinary,  (3)  extraordinary,  and  (3)  convened  by  special 
messengers  {Kbpiai,  triryxXiirm  and  xardftXirrot),  these  last 
being  called  when  it  was  desirable  that  the  country  people  should 
attend.  At  ordinary  meetings  the  attendance  was  practically 
confined  to  Athenian  residents.  According  to  Aristotle  there 
were  four  regular  meetings  in  each  prytany  (see  BouLfi) ;  prob- 
ably only  the  first  of  these  was  called  cvpla.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  four  meetings  did  not  fall  on  regular  days,  owing  to 
the  occurrence  of  feast  days  on  which  no  meeting  could  take  place. 
In  the  Kupia  liocXi}a(a  of  each  month  took  place  the  Epicheiro' 
Ionia  (monthly  inquiry)  of  the  state  offidals,  and  if  it  proved 
unsatisfactory  a  trial  before  the  Heliaea  was  arranged;  the 
council  reported  on  the  general  security  and  the  corn-supply, 
and  read  out  lists  of  vacant  inheritances  and  unmarried 
heiresses.  In  the  sixth  prytany  of  each  year  at  the xvpla  kkXijo-ia 
the  question  whether  ostracism  should  take  place  that  year  was 
put  to  the  vote.  For  all  meetings  it  was  usual  that  the  Pry  taneis 
should  give  five  days'  notice  in  the  form  of  a  programma  (agenda). 
On  occasions  of  sudden  importance  the  herald  of  the  council 
summoned  the  people  with  a  trumpet,  and  sometimes  spedal 
messengers  were  despatched  to  "  bring  in  "  the  country  people 
(mrcucaXci)'). 

After  the  archonship  of  Solon  all  Athenians  over  the  age  of 
dghteen  were  eligible  to  attend  the  assembly,  save  those  who 
for  some  reason  had  suffered  atimia  (loss  of  dvil  rights).  To 
prevent  the  presence  of  any  disqualified  persons,  six  Uxiarcks 
with  thirty  assistants  were  present  with  the  deme-roUs  in  their 
hands.  These  officers  superintended  the  payment  in  the 
4th  century  and  probably  the  toxotae  (police)  also,  whose  duty 
it  was  before  the  introduction  of  pay  to  drive  the  people  out 
of  the  Agora  into  the  Ecdesia  with  a  rope  steeped  in  red  dye 
which  they  stretched  out  and  used  as  a  draw  net  (see 
Aristoph.  Acham.  22  and  Ecdes.  378).  The  introduction 
of  pay,  which  bdongs  to  the  eariy  years  of  the  4th  century 
and  by  the  Constitution  (c.  41  ad  fin.)  is  attributed  to  Agyrrhius, 
a  statesman  of  the  restored  democracy,  was  a  device  to  secure 
a  larger  attendance.  The  rate  rose  from  one  to  two  obols  and 
then  tothree obols  (Aristoph.  Ecdes.  300  sqq.),  while  at  the  time 
of  Aristotle  it  was  one  and  a  half  drachmas  for  the  n/pia  kicXiiala 
and  one  drachma  for  other  meetings.  Probably  those  who  were 
late  did  not  recdve  payment 


Procedure. — The  proceedings  opened  with  formalities:  the 
purification  by  the  peristiarchs,  who  carried  round  slain  sucking 
pigs;  the  curse  against  all  who  should  decdve  the  people;  the 
appointment  (in  the  4th  century)  of  the  proedri  and  their 
epistates  (see  Boul£)  ;  the  report  as  to  the  weather-omens.  The 
assembly  was  always  dismissed  if  there  were  thunder,  rain  or 
an  eclipse.  These  fo^nalities  over,  the  Prytaneis  communicated 
the  probouleuma  of  the  coundl,  without  which  the  Ecdesia  could 
not  debate.  This  recommendation  other  submitted  definite 
proposals  or  merdy  brought  the  agenda  before  the  assembly. 
Its  importance  lay  largdy  in  the  fact  that  it  explained  the  basi- 
ness  in  hand,  which  otherwise  must  often  have  been  beyond  the 
grasp  of  a  roiscdlaneous  assembly.  After  the  reading,  a  prc> 
liminary  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  the  council's  report  should 
be  accepted  en  Hoc.  If  it  was  dedded  to  discuss,  the  herald  called 
upon  people  to  speak.  Any  person,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  position,  might  obtain  leave  to  speak,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  man  who  had  moved  the  recommendation  previously 
in  the  coundl  would  advocate 'it  in  the  assembly.  The  counal 
was,  therefore,  a  check  on  the  anembly,  but  its  powers  were  to 
some  extent  illusory,  because  any  member  of  the  asscmUy  (i) 
might  propose  an  amendment,  (3)  might  draw  up  a  new  resolu- 
tion founded  on  the  prindpal  motion,  (3)  might  move  the  rcjectioa 
of  the  motion  and  the  sut»titution  of  another,  (4)  might  brijig 
in  a  motion  asking  the  council  for  a  recommendation  cm  a 
particular  matter,  ($)  might  petition  the  coundl  for  leave  to 
speak  on  a  given  matter  to  the  assembly.  Voting  usually  was 
by  show  of  hands,  but  in  spedal  cases  (ostracism,  &c.)  by  ballot 
{i.e.  by  casting  pebbles  into  one  of  two  urns).  The  decBioo  <tf 
the  assembly  was  called  a  psepkism  and  had  absolute  validity. 
These  dedsions  were  deposited  in  the  Metrodn  where  stale 
documents  were  preserved;  peculiariy  important  decrees  were 
inscribed  also  on  a  column  istiii)  erected  00  the  Acropohs. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  power  of  the  coundl  was  far  from 
sufficient.  The  real  check  on  the  vagaries  of  amateur  legislators 
was  the  Graphs  ParanomOn.  Any  man  was  at  liberty  to  give 
notice  that  he  would  proceed  against  the  mover  of  a  given 
resolution  dther  before  or  after  the  voting  in  the  Ecdesia.  A 
trial  in  a  Hdiastic  court  was  then  arran^,  and  the  plaintiff 
had  to  prove  that  the  resolution  in  question  contravened  an 
existing  law.  If  this  contention  were  upheld  by  the  court,  when 
the  case  was  brought  to  it  by  the  Thesmothetae,  the  resolution 
was  annulled,  and  the  defendant  had  to  appear  in  a  new  trial 
for  the  assessment  of  the  penalty,  which  was  usuaUy  a  fine. 
rarely  death.  Three  convictions  under  this  law,  however,  ith 
volved  a  certain  loss  of  rights;  the  loser  could  no  longer  move 
a  resolution  in  the  Ecdesia.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  mover 
of  a  resolution  could  not  be  attacked.  In  the  4th  century  the 
Graphs  Paranomdn  took  the  place  of  Ostracism  (9.*.).  In  the 
5th  century  it  was  merely  an  arrangement  whereby  the  people 
sitUng  as  sworn  juries  ratified  or  annulled  ihdr  own  first  dedsion 
in  the  Ecdesia. 

Revision  oj  Laws.— In  the  4th  century,  the  assembly  annualljr, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  Hecatombaeon  (the  first  day  of  the 
offidal  year),  took  a  general  vote  on  the  laws,  to  decide  wheth» 
revision  was  necessary.  If  the  dedsion  was  in  favour  of  alteration, 
it  was  open  to  any  private  dtixen  to  put  up  notice  of  amendments. 
The  Nomothetae,  a  pand  sdectcd  by  the  Prytaneis  from  the 
Heliaea,  heard  arguments  for  and  against  the  changes  proposed 
and  voted  accordingly.  Against  all  new  laws  so  passed,  there 
lay  the  Graphs  ParanomOn.  Thus  the  Nomothetae,  not  the 
Ecdesia,  finally  passed  the  law. 

Judicial  Functions. — The  Ecdesia  heard  cases  of  Probdi 
and  Eisangelia  (see  Greek  Law).  The  Pfobde  was  an  action 
against  sycophants  and  peisons  who  had  not  kept  ihdr  promises 
to  the  people,  or  had  disturbed  a  public  festi>nal.  The  verdict 
went  by  ^ow  of  hands,  but  no  legal  consequences  ensued,  if 
the  plaintiff  demanded  punishment  he  had  to  go  to  the  Heliaea 
which  were  not  at  all  bound  by  the  previous  vote  in  the  Ecdesia. 
Cases  of  Eisangelia  in  which  the  penalty  exceeded  the  legal 
competence  of  the  council  came  before  the  Ecdesia  in  the  form 
of  a  froboulemna.    To  prevent  iwxalious  aocosatioas,  it  was 
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<M  somecUte  unknown)  decided  that  the  accuser  who  failed 
to  obtain  one>fifth  of  the  votes  should  be  fined  1000  drachmas 
0^40).    (For  the  procedure  in  case  of  Ostradsm  see  that  article.) 

Summary. — ^Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ecdesia,  with  no 
formal  organization,  had  abtolute  power  save  for  the  Graphs 
Paranom6n  (which,  therefore,  constituted  the  dicasteries  in  one 
sense  the  sovereign  power  in  the  state).  It  dealt  with  all  matters 
home  and  foreign.  Every  member  could  initiate  legislation, 
and,  as  has  been  shown,  the  power  of  the  council  was  merely 
fonnaL  As  against  this  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  representative  assembly  in  practice.  The  phrase 
used  to  describe  a  very  special  assembly  (icardicXifTOs  hackriala) 
shows  that  ordinarily  the  country  members  did  not  attend 
(KftrcucaXcIp  always  involving  the  idea  of  motion  from  a  distance 
towards  Athens),  and  Thucydides  says  that  5000  was  the  maxi- 
mum attendance,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  time  when  the  number  of  citizens  had  been  much 
reduced  owing  to  the  plague  and  the  Sicilian  expedition.  From 
this  we  understand  the  necessity  of  payment  in  the  4th  century, 
although  in  that  period  the  Ecdesia  was  supreme  {CcnsiUutiori 
of  AUtens^  xli.  2),  The  functions  of  the  Ecdesia  thus  differed 
in  two  fundamental  respects  from  those  which  are  in  modern 
times  associated  with  a  popular  assembly,  (i)  It  did  not  ezerdse, 
at  least  in  the  period  as  to  which  we  are  best  instructed,  the  power 
of  law-making  {yoyxiBtaUii  in  the  strict  sense.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  in  qualification  of  this  statement  that  it 
possessed  the  power  of  passing  psephismata  which  would  in  many 
cases  be  regarded  as  law  in  the  modem  sense.  (3)  The  Ecdesia 
was  principally  concerned  with  the  supervision  of  administration. 
Much  of  what  we  regard  as  executive  functions  were  discharged 
by  the  Ecdesia. 

With  this  article  compare  those  on  Solon;  BoitlB;  AftBorACUs; 
GaBBK  Law,  and,  for  other  ancient  popular  assemblies,  Afblla; 
CoMiTiA.  See  also  A.  H.  J.  Grccnidge,  Handbook  of  Creek  CohsU- 
lutional  History  (1896);  Gilbert,  Greek  ConslittUional  AntiquUies 
(trans.  Brooks  and  Nicklin,  i8<^s) :  Schdmann,  De  comitiis  Atkenitn- 
jiKifi ;  L.  Schmidt, "  De  Atheniensis  reipublicae  indole  deroociatica  " 
In  Ind.  Lul.  (Marburg.  1865);  J.  W.  Hcadlam,  Elecium  by  Lot  at 
Athens  (Cambridge,  18191).  See  also  the  histories  of  Greece  by  Meyer, 
Busolt,  Grate,  Evelyn  Abbott,  and  J.  E.  Sandys'  edition  of  the  Con- 
stiiution  of  Athens  (1892);  for  a  comparative  study,  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Comparaiive  Politics.  G-  M.  M.) 

ECCLESIASTES  (Heb.  n^/ Kohelel,  "  Koheleth  **;  Sept. 
IncXijcruurnTt;  Jerome  coneionator),  one  of  the  Wisdom  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Wisdom  Literaturz).  The  book,  as 
it  stands,  is  a  collection  of  the  discourses,  observations  and 
aphorisms  of  a  sage  called  Koheleth,  a  term  the  precise  meam'ng 
of  which  is  not  certain.  The  Gredc  ecclesiaslcs  means  one  who 
takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  in  assembly  (ecclesi'i)^  a  debater 
or  sp^iker  in  an  assembly  (Plato,  Corsias,  45a  e),  and  this  is  the 
general  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Its  form  (singular  feminine) 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  adoption  or  imitation  of  the  Arabic 
employment  of  a  fem.  sing  as  the  designation  of  a  high  official 
person,  as  is  the  case  in  the  title  caliph  (whence  the  rendering 
in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version,  "Great  orator");  but 
the  adoption  of  an  Arabic  idiom  is  not  probable.  This  usage  is 
not  Hebrew;  it  is  not  found  either  In  the  Old  Testament  or  in 
t  he  later  ( Mishnaic)  Hebrew.  The  form  may  have  been  suggested 
by  that  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  wisdom."  Ko/ulvtk,  however, 
is  employed  in  the  book  not  as  a  title  of  wisdom  (for  "  wisdom  " 
is  never  the  speaker),  but  as  the  independent  name  of  the  sage. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  him  as  a  member  of  an  assembly 
(Kahal)—noi  the  Jewish  congregation,  but  a  body  of  students 
or  inquirers,  such  as  is  referred  to  in  xii.  9-1 1,  a  sort  of  collegium, 
of  which  he  was  the  head;  and  as  instructor  of  this  body 
he  gives  his  critidsm  of  life.  The  author  begins,  indeed, 
with  identifying  his  sage  with  King  Solomon  (i  12-ii.  11,  nb); 
but  he  soon  abandons  this  literary  device,  and  speaks  in  his 
own  name.  The  rendering  "  preacher "  has  a  misleading 
connotation. 

!  In  the  book  as  we  have  it  there  is  no  orderly  exposition  of  a 
theory;  it  rather  has  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  remarks 
jotted  down  by  a  pupil  (somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Xeno- 
pbon's  Memorabilia),  or  of  extracts  from  a  sage's  notebook.    It 


is,  however,  characterized  throughout  (except  in  some  scribal 
additions)  by  a  definite  thought,  and  pervaded  by  a  definite  tone 
of  feeling.  The  keynote  is  given  in  the  classic  phrase  with  which 
the  discussion  opens  and  with  which  it  closes:  '*  Vanity  of 
vanities  {Le.  absolute  vanity),  all^  is  vanity  1 "  Life,  says  the 
author,  has  nothing  of  permanent  value  to  offer.  His  attitude 
is  one  not  of  bitterness  but  of  calm  hopdessness,  with  an  occa- 
sional tinge  of  disgust  or  contempt.  He  fandes  that  he  has  tried 
or  observed  everything  in  human  experience,  and  his  deliberate 
conclusion  is  that  nothing  is  worth  doing.  He  believes  in  an  all- 
powerful  but  indifferent  God,  and  is  himself  an  observer  of 
sodety,  standing  aloof  from  its  passions  and  ambitions,  and 
interested  only  in  pointing  out  thdr  emptiness. 

This  general  view  is  set  forth  in  a  niunber  of  particular 
observations. 

1.  Hift  fundamental  proposition  is  that  there  is  a  fixed, 
unchangeable  order.inthe  world,  a  reign  of  inflexible  law  (i.  4-11, 
iii.  i-ii,  14,  15,  vit.  13,  viii.  5-9):  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
sunrise  and  sunset,  recur  regularly;  for  everything  in  human 
experience  a  time  has  been  set;  birth  and  death,  building  up 
and  destroying,  laughing  and  weeping,  silence  and  speech,  love 
and  hate,  war  and  peace,  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  utterances 
of  a  living,  self -directing  world,  but  as  incidents  in  the  work  of  a 
vast  machine  that  roUs  on  for  ever;  there  is  an  endless  repetition 
— nothing  is  new,  nothing  is  lost;  if  one  thinks  he  has  found 
something  new,  inquiry  shows  that  it  was  in  existence  long  ago; 
God,  the  author  of  all,  seeks  out  the  past  in  order  to  make  it  once 
more  present ;  it  is  impossible  to  add  to  or  take  from  the  content 
of  the  world,  impossible  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  to  effect 
any  radical  betterment  of  life;  the  result  is  unspeakable  weari- 
ness— a  depressing  series  of  sights  and  sounds.  No  goal  or 
purpose  is  discoverable  in  this  eternal  round;  if  the  sun  rises 
and  goes  on  his  journey  through  the  sky,  it  is  merdy  to  come 
back  to  the  place  where  he  rose;  rivers  flow  for  ever  into  the 
sea  without  filling  it.  To  what  end  was  the  world  created  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  say.  Such  is  Koheleth's  view  of  life,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  conception  of  an  aimless  cosmos  is  thoroughly 
non- Jewish,  if  we  may  judge  Jewish  thought  by  the  great  body 
of  the  extant  literature. 

2.  Further,  says  Koheleth,  man  is  impelled  to  study  the  world, 
but  under  the  condition  that  he  shall  never  comprehend  it 
(iii.  II,  vii.  33,  24,  viii.  16,  17).  As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  term  o/am  in  iii.  11,  there  are  various  opinions,  but 
"  world  "  appears  to  be  the  rendering  favoured  by  the  con- 
nexion: **  God  has  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time,  and 
has  put  the  olam  into  men's  minds,  yet  so  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand His  work":  the  olam^  the  sum  of  phenomena,  is  God's 
work.  The  word  is  not  found  in  this  sense  dsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  so  occurs  in  the  Mishna  (Pirke  Abolk,  iv.  7), 
and  the  vocabulary  of  Ecclesiastes  is  admittedly  similar  to  that 
of  the  Mishna.  Only  here  in  the  Old  Testament  does  it  stand 
as  a  simple  isolated  noun;  elsewhere  it  is  the  definition  of  a 
noun  (in  "  everlasting  covenant,"  &c.),  or  it  is  preceded  by  a 
preposition,  in  the  phrases  "  for  ever,"  "  of  old,"  or  it  stands 
alone  (sing,  or  plur.)  in  the  same  adverbial  sense,  "  for  ever." 
The  word  means  first  a  remote  point  in  past  or  future,  then  a 
future  point  without  limit  of  time,  then  a  period  of  history,  and 
finally  the  world  considered  as  a  mass  of  human  experiences 
(cf.  afclw).  The  renderings  "  eternity "  and  "  future "  in 
the  present  passage  are  unsatisfactory;  the  former  has  an 
inappropriate  metaphysical  connotation,  and  yields  no  distinct 
sense;  the  latter  docs  not  suit  the  connexion,  though  there  is 
reference  to  the  future  elsewhere  (ix.  1).  God,  the  text  here 
declares,  has  made  the  worid  an  object  of  man's  thought,  yet 
so  that  man  can  never  find  out  the  work  that  God  has  done 
(iii.  1 1).  The  reference  seems  to  be  not  so  much  to  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  phenomena  as  to  the  impossibility  of  constru- 
ing them  rationally  or  in  such  a  way  that  man  may  foresee  and 
provide  for  his  future.  Man  is  in  the  dutches  of  fate  (ix.  1 1, 1 2): 
there  is  no  observable  relation  between  exertion  and  result  in 
life-  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong; 

•  The  Hebrew  has  the  definite  article,  "  the  whole,"  t*  ror. 
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success  does  not  attend  wisdom,  knowledge  and  skiU;  men  are 
like  fish  taken  in  a  net  or  birds  caught  in  a  snare. 

3  Human  life,  Koheleth  declares,  is  unsatisfying.  He 
inquired,  he  says,  into  everything  that  is  done  by  men  under 
the  sun  (i.  13-16):  God  has  inflicted  on  men  a  restless  desire  for 
movement  and  work,*  yet  life  is  but  a  catalogue  of  fruitless 
struggles.  He  gives  a  number  of  illustrations.  In  his  character 
of  king  he  tried  all  the  bodily  pleasures  of  life  (ii.  i-ii):  he  had 
houses,  vineyards,  gardens,  parks,  ponds,  forests,  servants, 
flocks  and  herds,  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  singers,  wives; 
all  these  he  set  himself  to  enjoy  in  a  rational  way — indeed,  he 
found  a  certain  pleasure  in  carrying  out  his  designs,  but,  when  all 
was  done,  he  surveyed  it  only  to  see  that  it  was  weary  and  tm- 
profitable.  Dropping  the  r61e  of  Solomon  and  speaking  as  an 
observer  of  life,  the  author  declares  (iv.  4)  that  the  struggle  for 
success  is  the  result  of  rivalry  among  men,  which  has  no  worthy 
outcome.  The  securing  of  riches  is  a  fallacious  achievement, 
for  often  wealth  perishes  by  some  accident  (v.  13  f.),  or  its 
possessor  is  unable  to  enjoy  it  (vi.  1-30),  or  he  has  no  one  to 
whom  to  leave  it,  and  he  cannot  keep  it — naked  man  comes  into 
the  world,  naked  he  goes  out.  He  does  not  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  deriving  enjoyment  frbm  wealth  by  helping  the  poor  or 
encouraging  learning  (this  latter,  indeed,  he  looks  on  as  vanity), 
and  in  general  he  recognizes  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  man 
to  his  fellows.  A  noteworthy  survival  of  an  old  belief  is  found 
in  vi.  3:  though  a  man  have  the  great  good  fortune  to  live  long 
and  to  have  many  children,  yet,  if  he  have  not  proper  burial 
the  blank  darkness  of  an  untimely  birth  is  better  than  he:  this 
latter  is  merely  the  negation  of  existence;  the  former,  it  appears 
to  be  held,  is  positive  misfortune,  the  loss  of  i  desirable  place  in 
Sheol,  though  elsewhere  (ix.  5)  existence  in  Sheol  is  represented 
as  the  negation  of  real  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  has  here  any  particular  case  in  mind. 

If  wealth  be  thus  a  vain  thing,  yet  a  sage  might  be  supposed 
to  find  satisfaction  in  wisdom,  that  is,  practical  good  sense  and 
sagacity;  but  this  also  the  author  puts  aside  as  bringing  no 
lasting  advantage,  since  a  wise  man  must  fiiialiy  give  up  the  fruit 
of  his  wisdom  to  someone  else,  who  may  be  a  fool,  and  in  any 
case  the  final  result  for  both  fools  and  wise  men  is  the  same — 
both  are  forgotten  (ii.  i  a-  33) .  A  particular  instance  is  mentioned 
(ix.  13-15)  of  a  beleagured  city  saved  by  a  wise  man;  but  the 
man  happened  to  be  poor,  and  no  one  remembered  him.  The 
whole  constitution  of  society,  in  fact,  seems  to  the  sage  a  lament- 
able thing:  the  poor  are  oppressed,  the  earth  is  full  of  their  cries, 
and  there  is  no  helper  (iv.  i);  strange  social  upheavals  may  be 
seen:  the  poor*  set  in  high  places,  the  rich  cast  down,  slaves 
on  horseback,  princes  on  foot  (x.  5-7).  He  permits  himself  a 
sweeping  generalization  (vii.  25-28);  human  beings  as  a  rule  are 
bad:  one  may  occasionally  &id  a  good  man,  never  a  good 
woman — woman  is  a  snare  and  a  curse.  He  (or  an  editor)  adds 
(vii.  29)  that  this  condition  of  things  is  due  to  social  development: 
man  was  created  upright  (Gen.  i.  27;  Enoch  bdx.  xi),  but  in  the 
course  of  history  has  introduced  corrupting  complications  into 
life. 

4.  The  natural  outcome  of  these  experiences  of  the  author  is 
that  he  cannot  recognize  a  moral  government  of  the  wqrld. 
He  finds,  like  Job,  that  there  are  good  men  who  die  prenutturely 
notwithstanding  their  goodness,  and  bad  men  who  live  long 
notwithstanding  their  badness  (vii.  15),  though  long  life,  it  is 
assumed,  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  man's  lot;  and  in 
general  there  is  no  moral  discrimination  in  the  fortunes  of  men 
(viii.  14,  ix.  a). 

5.  There  is  no  sacredness  or  dignity  in  man  or  in  human  life: 
man  has  no  pre-eminence  over  beasts,  seeing  that  he  and  they 
have  the  same  final  fate,  die  and  pass  into  the  dust,  and  no  one 
knows  what  becomes  of  the  spirit,  whether  in  man's  case  it  goes 
up  to  heaven,  and  in  the  case  of  beasts  goes  down  into  Sheol — 

I  In  fact,  he  8ugge.<it8,  a  curse,  as  in  Gen.  iii.  17- 19,  though  with 
a  wider  sweep  than  that  passage  has  in  mind. 

'  The  text  has  "  folly,",  but  the  paralleUsm  and  v.  7  point  to  social, 
not  intellectual,  cooditiotis,  and  a  slight  change  O^oo  for  ^3on)  gives 
the  sense  "  poor." 


death  is  practically  the  end-all;  and  so  poor  a  thing  b  life  that 
the  dead  are  to  be  considered  mofe  fortunate  than  the  living, 
and  more  to  be  envied  than  either  class  is  he  w1k>  never  came 
into  existence  (i  v.  3,3).  It  is  a  special  grievance  that  the  wicked 
when  they  die  are  buried  with  poodp  and  ceremony,  while  men 
who  have  acted  well  are  forgotten*  in  the  dty  (viiL  xo). 

^.  That  the  author  does  not  beHeve  in  a  happy  or  active  future 
life  appeats  in  the  passage  (iv.  3,  3)  quoted  above.  The  old 
Hebrew  view  of  the  future  excluded  from  Sheol  the  comoion 
activities  of  life  and  also  the  worship  of  the  f?mV*nflil  god  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  x8);  he  goes  even  beyond  this  in  his  concq;>tion  of  the 
blank  ness  of  existence  in  the  underworld.  The  living*  he  sajs, 
at  least  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  nothings 
the  memory  of  them,  their  love,  hate  and  envy,  perishes,  they 
have  no  reward,  no  part  in  earthly  life  (ix.  5,  6);  there  is 
absolutely  no  knowledge  and  no  work  in  Shml  (ix.  10).  His 
conclusion  is  that  men  should  do  now  with  all  their  nu^t  what 
they  have  to  do,*  the  future  of  man's  vital  part,  the  spizii,  b 
wholly  uncertain. 

7.  His  conception  of  (Sod  is  in  accord  with  these  views. 
God  for  him  is  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  worid,  but  hardly 
more;  he  is  the  master  of  a  vast  machine  that  grinds  out  human 
destinies  without  sympathy  with  man  and  without  visible 
regard  for  what  man  deems  justice — a  being  to  be  acknowledged 
as  lord,  not  one  to  be  loved.  There  can  thus  be  no  social  contact 
between  man  and  God,  no  communion  of  soul,  no  enthusiasm 
of  service.  Moral  conduct  is  to  be  regulated  not  by  divine  Uw 
(of  this  nothing  b  said)  but  by  human  experience.  The  author's 
thebm  b  cold,  spiritless,  without  influence  on  life. 

If  now  the  question  be  asked  what  purpose  or  aim  a  nan  can 
have,  sedng  that  there  b  nothing  of  permanent  value  in  human 
work,  an  answer  b  given  which  recurs,  like  a  refrain,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  appears  to  be  from  the 
hand  of  the  original  author:  after  evezy  description  of  the  vanity 
of  things  comes  the  injunction  to  enjoy  such  pleasures  as  may  fall 
to  one's  lot  (ii.  34,  35,  iiL  13,  13,  33,  v.  x8,  19,  urn.  15, 
ix.  7-X0,  xi.  7-xii.  7).'  Elsewhere  (ii.),  it  b  true,  it  b  said  that 
there  b  no  lasting  satisfaction  in  pleasure;  but  the  sage  may 
mean  to  point  out  that,  though  there  b  no  pennanent  outoonie 
to  life,  it  b  the  part  of  conmion-sense  to  enjoy  what  one  has. 
The  opporttmity  and  the  power  to  enjoy  are  represented  as  being 
the  gUft  of  God;  but  thb  statement  b  not  out  of  acooid  with 
the  author's  general  position,  which  b  dbtincdy  thdstic.  AH  the 
passages  just  dted,  except  the  last  (xL  7-xii.  7),  are  simple  and 
plain,  but  the  bearing  of  the  last  b  obscured  by  interpokatioRS. 
Obviously  the  purpose  of  the  paragraph'  b  to  point  out  the 
wbdom  of  enjoying  life  in  the  time  of  youth  while  the  pbyskaX 
powers  are  fresh  and  strong,  and  the  impotency  of  old  age  has 
not  yet  crept  in.  Omitting  xi.  8^,  96,  xo6,  xii.  la,  the  passage 
will  read:  "  Life  b  pleasant  in  the  bright  sunshine — ^howevo^ 
long  a  man  may  live,  he  must  be  cheerful  always,  cmly  remember- 
ing that  dark  days  will  come.  Let  the  young  man  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  putting  away  everything  painful,  bd^oie  the 
time  comes  when  Ms  bodily  powers  decay  and  he  can  enjoy 
nothing."  To  relieve  the  apparent  Epicureanism  of  thb  passage, 
an  editor  has  inserted  reminders  of  the  vanity  of  youthful 
pleasures,  and  admonitions  to  remember  God  and  Hb  judgment. 
The  author,  however,  does  not  recommend  disipation,  and  docs 
not  mean  to  introduce  a  religious  motive — he  offers  sim|dy  a 
counsel  of  prudence.  The  exhortation  to  remember  the  Creator 
in  the  days  of  youth,  though  it  b  to  be  retained  in  the  margin 
as  apious  editorial  auddition,  hex'e  interrupts  the  line  of  thou^t. 
In  xii.  la  some  critics  propose  to  substitute  for  *'  remember  thy 
Creator  "  the  expression  of  xi.  9,  "  let  thy  heart  dieer  thee  "; 
but  Ihe  repetition  b  improbable.  Others  would  read:  "re- 
member thy  cbtem  "  (Bickell),  or  "  thy  well "  (Haupt),  that 
b,  thy  wife.  The  wife  b  so  called  inProv.  v.  15-19  in  an  elaboirate 
poetical  figure  (the  wife  as  a  source  of  bodily  pl«isure),  in  which 
the  reference  is  clear  from  the  context;  but  there  b  no  authority, 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  other  literature  erf  thb  period,  for 

•  The  Septuagint  has  leas  well:  "  They  (the  wkked)  axe  poised 
in  the  dty.^' 
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taking  the  teim  as  a  simple  prose  designation  of  a  wife.  Nor 
would  tbis  reference  to  the  wife  be  appropriate  in  the  oonnexioli> 
since  the  writer's  purpose  is  simply  to  urge  men  to  enjoy  life 
while  they  can.  The  paragraph  (and  the  original  hopk)  concludes 
with  a  sustained  and  impressive  figure,  in  which  the  failing  body 
of  the  old  man  is  compared  to  a  house  falling  into  decay:  first, 
the  bodily  organs  (xii.  3, 4a) :  the  keepexs  of  the  house  (the  arms 
and  hands)  tremble,  the  strong  men  (the  legs  and  perhaps  the 
backbone)  are  bent,  the  grin^g  women  (the  teeth)  cease  ta 
work,  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  (the  eyes)  are  darkened, 
the  street-doors  are  shut,  the  sound  of  the  mill  being  low  (ap- 
parently a  summary  statem^t  of  the  preceding  details:  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  through  the  senses  is'  cut  off, 
the  performance  of  bodily  functions  bdng  feeble);  the  rest  of 
V.  4  may  refer  to  the  old  man's  inability  to  make  or  hear  music: 
in  the  house  there  is  no  sound  of  birds  *  or  of  singers,  there  are 
none  of  the  artistic  delights  of  a  weU-to-do  household;  further 
(9.  50)  the  inmates  of  the  house  fear  dangers  from  all  powerful 
things  and  pecsons  (the  old  man  is  afraid  of  evezything),  the 
almond  tree  bk)88oms  (perhaps  the  hair  ttims  white),  libc  two 
next  clauses  are  obscure.*  Tlien  comes  the  end:  man  goes  to  his 
everlasting  home;  the  dust  (the  body)  returns  to  the  earth 
whence  it  came  (Gen.  ii.  7),  and  the  breath  of  life,  breathed  by 
God  into  the  body,  returAif  to  him  who  gave  it.  This  last  clause 
does  not  affirm  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  it  is  simply  an 
explanation  of  what  becomes  of  the  vital  principle  (thev"  breath 
of  life  **  of  Gen  ii.  7);  its  positive  assertion  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  doubt  expressed  in  iii.  31  ("  who  knows  whether  the 
spirit  of  man  goes  upward  ?"),  and  it  seems  to  be  from  another 
hand  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  original  book. 

There  are  other  sayings  in  the  book  that  appear  to  be  at 
variance  with  its  fundamental  thought.  Wisdom  is  praised  in  a 
number  of  passages  (tv.  13,  vii.  5,  xi,  12, 19,  viH.  x,  iz.  x6, 17, 
X.  a,  3),  though  it  ia  elsewhere  doiounced  as  worthless«  It  may 
be  said  that  the  author,  while  denying  that  wisdom  (practical 
sagacity  and  level-headedness)  can  give  permanent  sathfaction, 
yet  admits  its  practical  value  iir  the  conduct  of  life^  Hiis  may 
be  so;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  a  writer  who  could  say,  "  in 
much  wisdom  is  much  grief,"  should  deliberately  laud  wisdom. 
The  question  is  not  of  great  importance  and  may  be  left  un- 
decided. It  may  be  added  that  there  are  in  the  book  a  number 
of  aphorisms  about  fools  (v.  3(4],  vii.  5,  6,  z.  x'-3,  13-15)  Quite 
in  the  style  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  some  of  them  contrasting 
the  wise  man  and  the  fool;  these  appear  to  be  the  insertions  of 
«n  editor.  Further,  it  may  be  concluded  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  passages  that  afiGm  a  moral  govenmient  of  the  worid  are 
additions  by  pious  editors  who  wished  to  bring  the  book  into 
harmony  with  the  orthodox  thought  of  the  time.  Such  asser- 
tions as  those  of  ii.  36  (God  gives  joy  to  him  who  pleases  him, 
amd  makes  the  sinner  toil  to  lay  up  for  the  latter),  viiL  13  (it 
shall  be  well  with  those  that  fear  God,  but  not  with  the  wicked), 
xii.  X3  f.  (man's  duty  is  simply  to  obey  the  commands  of  God, 
for  God  will  bring  everything  into  judgment)  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  earthly  lots  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  no  ethical 
life  after  death. 

Many  practical  admonitions  and  homely  aphorisms  are 
scattered  through  the  book  :  iv.  5,  quiet  is  a  blessing ;  iv.  9-13, 
two  are  better  than  one;  iv.  17  (Eng.  v.  x),  be  reverent  in  visiting 
the  house  of  God  (the  temple  and  the  connected  buildings) — 

»The  clause  u  obscure;  literally  "he  (or,  one)  naes  at  (?)the 
voice  of  the  bird,"  usually  undentood  to  refer  to  the  old  man's 
inability  to  sleep  in  the  morning;  but  this  ia  not  a  univeraal  trait 
of  old  age,  and  besides,  a  reference  to  affairs  in.  the  house  is  to  be 
expected;  the  Hebrew  oonstniction  also  u  of  doubtful  correctness. 
A  change  of  the  Hd>cew  text  seems  necessary:  possibly  we  should 
read  Tip  W<, "  tow  is  the  voks,"  instead  of  79^  ay*,  "he  rises  up  at 
the  voice." 

'  The  second  is  perhaps  to  be  read :  "  the  caper-berry  blooms  " 
(white  hair) ;  usually  "  the  caper-berry  loses  its  appetizing 
power";  Eng.  Auth.  Vcn.  "desire  shall  tail."  For- the  meaning 
of  the  word  abyano  ("  caper-berry,"  not  "  desire  "  or  "  poverty  "), 
see  art.  by  G,  F.  Moore  m  Joum.  of  Bibt.  Lit*  z.  1  (Boston,  Mass.. 
1891). 


to  listen  (to  the  service  of  song  or  the  reading  of  Scripture) 
is  better  than  to  offer  a  foolish  (thoughtless)  sacrifice;  v.  i 
(3),  be  sparing  of  words  in  addressing  God;  v.  1-5  (3-6),  pay 
your  vows — do  not  say  to*  the  priest's  messenger  that  you  miade 
a  mistake;  vii.  .2-4,  sorrow  is  better  than  mirth;  vii.  x6-i8, 
be  not  over-righteous  (over-attentive  to  details  of  ritual  ai^ 
convention)  or  over-wicked  (flagrantly  neglectful  of  established 
beliefs  and  customs);  here  "righteous  "  and  "  wicked  "  appear 
to  be  technical  terms  designating  two  parties  in  the  Jewish 
worid  of  the  snd  and  xst  centuries  b.c,  the  observers  and  the 
non-observers  of  the  Jewish  ritual  law;  these  parties  represent 
in  a  general  Way  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducecs;  viii.  3-4, 
X.  30,  It  is  well  to  obey  kings  and  to  be  cautious  in  q>eaking 
about  them,  for  there  are  talebearers  everywhere;  vii.  so,  no 
man  is  free  from  sin;  vii.  3x,  do  not  Usten  to  all  that  you  may 
overhear,  lest  you  hear  yourself  ill  spoken  of;  ix.  4,  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion ;  xi.  x-6,  show  prudence  and 
decision  in  business;  do  not  set  pJl  your  goods  on  one  venture; 
act  promptly  and  hope  for  the  best.  At  the  dose  of  the  book 
(xii.  9-X3)  there  are  two  observations  that  appear  to  be  editorial 
recommendations  and  cautions.  First,  Koheleth  is  endorsed 
as  an  industrious,  discriminating  and  instructive  writer. 
Possibly  this  is  in  reply  to  objectiona  that  had  been  made  to 
what  he  had  written.  There  follows  an  obscure  passage  («.  xx) 
which  seems  to  be  meant  as  a  commendation  of  the  teaching 
of  the  sages  in  general:  their  words  are  said  to  be  like  goada 
(inciting  to  action)  and  fike  luiib  driven  in  a  building  (^ving 
firmness  to  character);  they  issue  from  masters  of  assemblies,* 
heads  of  academies  (but  not  of  the  Sanhedrin).  The  succeeding 
clause  "  they  are  given  from  pne  shepherd  "  may  refer  to  a 
collection  or  revision  by  one  authoritative  person,  but  its  rele- 
vancy is  not  obvious.  The  "  shepherd  "  cannot  be  God  (Gen. 
xlix.  24;  Ps.  xxiii.  x);  the  poetical  use  of  the  word  would  not  be 
appropriate  here.  The  dause  is  possibly  a  gloss,  a  comment 
on  the  preceding  expression.  A  caution  against  certain  books 
is  added  (v.  X3),  probably  works  then  considered  harmful 
(perhaps  philosophic  treatises),  of  which,  however,  nothing 
further  is  known. 

Composition  of  the  Book. — If  the  analysis  given  above  ia 
correct,  the  book  is  not  a  unit;  it  contains  passages  mutually 
contradictory  and  not  harmonizable.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  its  unity.  The  hypothesis  of  "  two 
voices  "  is  now  generally  abandoned;  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  debate,  of  affirmations  and  responses.  A  more  plausible 
theory  is  that  the  author  is  an  honest  thinker,  a  keen  observer 
and  critic  of  life,  who  sees  that  the  world  is  ftUl  of  miseries  and 
unsolved  problems,  regards  as  futile  the  attempts  of  his  time 
to  demonstrate  an  ethically  active  future  life,  and,  recognizing 
a  divine  author  of  all,  holds  that  the  only  wise  course  for  men 
is  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  get  full  satisfaction  out  of  the 
struggle  for  pleasure,  riches  and  wisdom,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  This  conception 
of  him  is  largely  true,  as  is  pointed  out  above,  but  it  does  not 
harmonize  the  contradictions  of  the  book,  the  discrepandes 
between  the  piety  of  some  passages  and  the  emotional  indiffer- 
ence toward  God  shown  in  others.  Other  of  the  Biblical  Wisdom 
books  (Job,  Proverbs)  are  compilations — why  not  this?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  authors,  as  is  done,  for  example,  by 
Siegfried,  who  supposes  four  prindpal  writers  (a  pessimistic 
philosopher,  an  Epicurean  glossator,  a  sage  who  upholds  the 
value  of  wisdom,  and  an  orthodox  editor)  besides  a  number  of 
annotators;  it  is  suffident  to  assume  that  several  conservative 
scribes  {lave  made  short  additions  to  the  original  work.  Nor  is 
it  worth  while  to  attempt  a  logical  or  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  material.  It  has  been  surmised  (by  Bickell)  that  the  sheets 
of  the  original  codex  became  disarranged  and  were  rearranged 
incorrectly;  *  hy  other  critics  portions  of  the  book  are  transferred 

'  This  is  the  Talmudic  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  expression 
(lerus.  Sanhed.  xo,  38a,  d.  Sanhed.  i3o;  see  Eoclus.  xxxix.  3). 
There  is  no  good  authority  for  the  renderings  "  collectors  of  roazins,  ** 
"  collections  of  maxims. 

*  It  ia  not  certain  that  the  codex  form  was  in  use  in  Palestine 
or  in  Egy-pt  as  eariy  as  the  3nd  or  the  1st  century  a.  c. 
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hither  and  thither;  in  all  caiea  the  critic  is  guided  in  these 
changes  by  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  ori^^nal  form  of 
the  book.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  it  in  the  form 
in  which  it  grew  up — a  series  of  observations  by  the  original 
author  with  interspersed  editorial  remarks;  and  it  is  better  to 
preserve  the  existing  form  as  giving  a  record  of  the  process 

of  growth' 

Date, — ^As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  though  there  are  still 
differences  of  opinion  among  scholars,  there  is  a  gradual  approach 
to  a  consensus.  The  Solomonic  authorship  has  long  since  been 
given  up:  the  historical  setting  of  the  work  and  its  atmosphere — 
the  silent  assumption  6f  monotheism  and  monogamy,  the  non- 
national  tone,  the  attitude  towards  kings  and  people,  the  picture 
of  a  compb'cated  social  life,  the  strain  of  philosophic  reflection — 
are  wholly  at  variance  with  what  is  known  of  the  xoth  century 
B.C.  and  with  the  Hebrew  literature  down  to  the  5th  or  4th 
century  B.C.  The  introduction  of  Solomon,  the  ideal  of  wisdom, 
is  a  literary  device  of  the  later  time,  and  probably  deceived 
nobody.  The  decisive  considerations  for  the  determination  of 
the  date  are  the  language,  the  historical  background  and  the 
thought.  The  language  belongs  to  the  post-classical  period  of 
Hebrew.  The  numerous  Aramaisms  point  to  a  time  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  century  B.C.,  and  probably  (thou^  the 
history  of  the  penetration  of  Aramaic  into  Hebrew  spteech  is 
not  definitely  known)  not  earlier  than  the  3rd  century.  More 
than  this,  there  are  many  resemblances  between  the  dialect  of 
Koheleth  and  that  of  Mishna.  Not  only  are  new  words  employed, 
and  old  words  in  new  significations,  but  the  grammatical 
structure  has  a  modem  stamp — some  phrases  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  translated  out  of  Aramaic  into  Hebrew. 
By  about  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  Jews  had  given  up  Hebrew 
and  wrote  in  Aramaic;  the  process  of  expulsion  had  been  going 
on,  doubtless,  for  some  time;  but  comparison  with  the  later 
extant  literature  {Ckronides^  the  Hebrew  Ecdesiasticus  or 
BenSirat  Esther)  makes  it  improbable  that  such  Hebrew  as 
that  of  Koheleth  would  have  been  written  earlier  than  the 
and  century  B.C.  (for  detaib  see  Driver's  Introduction).  The 
generad  historical  situation,  also,  presupposed  or  referred  to,  is 
that  of  the  period  from  the  year  300  B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  our 
era;  in  particular,  the  familiar  references  to  kings  as  a  part  of 
the  social  system,  and  to  social  dislocations  (servants  and  princes 
changing  places,  x.  7),  suggest  the  troublous  time  of  the  later 
Greek  and  the  Maccabean  rulers,  of  which  the  history  of  Josephus 
gives  a  good  picture. 

The  conception  of  the  world  and  of  hxmian  life  as  controlled 
by  natural  law,  a  naturalistic  cosmos,  is  alien  not  only  to  the 
prophetic  and  liturgical  Hebitw  literature  but  also  to  Hebrew 
thought  in  general.  Whether  borrowed  or  not,  it  must  be  late; 
and  its  resemblance  to  Greek  ideas  suggests  Greek  influence. 
The  supposition  of  such  influence  is  favoured  by  some  critics 
(Tyler,  Plumptre,  Palm,  Siegfried,  Cheyne  in  his  Jenmk  Religious 
Life  after  the  Exile,  and  others),  rejected  by  some  (Zeller,  Renan, 
Kleinert  and  others).  This  disagreement  comes  largely  from 
the  attempts  made  to  find  definitely  expressed  Greek  philo- 
sophical dogmas  in  the  book;  such  formulas  it  has  not,  but 
the  general  air  of  Greek  reflection  seems  unmistakable.  The 
the  scepticism  of  Koheleth  differs  from  that  of  Job  in  quality  and 
scope:  it  is  deliberate  and  cahn,  not  wrung  out  by  personal 
suffering;  and  it  relates  to  the  whole  course  and  constitution 
of  nature,  not  merely  to  the  injustices  of  fortune.  Such  a  con- 
ception has  a  Greek  tinge,  and  would  be  found  in  Jewish  circles, 
probably,  not  before  the  2nd  century  B.C. 

A  precise  indication  of  date  has  been  sought  in  certain  supposed 
references  or  allusions  to  historical  facts.  The  mention  of  persons 
who  do  not  sacrifice  or  take  oaths  (ix.  a)  is  held  by  some  to  point 
to  the  Essenes;  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  chronologically  precise, 
since  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  of  thought  that  issued  in  Esscnism.  So  also  the 
coincidences  of  thought  with  Ben^ird  {Ecdesiasticus)  are  not 
decisive:  cf.  iii.  14  with  BS.  xviu.  6;  v.  2-6  (3-7)  with  B.S. 
xxxiv.  1-7;  vii.  10  with  B.S.  xxxvii.  14;  x.  8  with  B.S.  xxvii. 
26a;  ,xi.  XQ  yrith  BJS.  XXX.  21;  xii.  xo,  ix  with  B^.  xxxix.  a  ff.; 


xii.  X3  with  BS.  xliii.  27;  if  thtfe  be  borrowing  in  these  pMttcei, 
it  is  not  clear  on  which  side  it  lies;  and  it  is  npt  certain  that  there 
IS  borrowing — the  thoughts  may  have  been  taken  iAdependendy 
by  the  two  authors  from  the  same  source.  In  any  case,  since 
BenSira  belongs  to  about  180  B.a,  the  date  of  Koheleth,  so 
far  as  these  coincidences  indicate  it,  would  not  be  far  firoo 
900  B.C.  The  contrast  made  in  x.  x6  f.  between  a  king  who  is 
a  boy  and  one  who  is  of  noUe  birth  may  allude  to  historical 
persons.  The  antithesis  is  not  exact;  we  expect  either  "  boy 
and  mature  man  "  or  "  low-bom  and  high-born."  The  "child'* 
might  be  Antiochus  V.  (164  B.a),  or  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphaaes 
(304  B.C.),  but  the  reference  is  too  general  to  be  decisive.  The 
text  of  the  obscure  passage  iv.  13-16  is  in  bad  condition,  and 
it  is  only  by  considerable  changes  that  a  dear  meaning'  can  be 
got  from  it.  The  two  personages — ^the  "  old  and  foolish  king  '* 
and  the  ''poor  and  wise  youth" — have  been  supposed  (by 
Winckler)  to  be  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-X64  B.C.)  and 
Demetrius  (x62-xso  B.C.),  or  (by  Haupt)  Antiochus  and  the 
impostor  Alexander  Balas  (x  50-146  b.c.),  or  (by  others) 
Demetrius  and  Alexander;  in  favour  of  Alexander  as  the 
"  youth  "  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  of  obscure*  <»igin,  was  at 
first  popular,  and  was  later  abandoned  by  his  friends.  Such 
identifications,  however,  do  not  fix  the  date  of  the  book  pre^ 
dsely;  the  author  may  have  referred  to  events  that  happmrd 
before  his  time.  The  reign  of  Herod,  a  period  of  despotism  and 
terror,  and  of  strife  between  Jewish  rdigious  parties,  is  preferred 
by  some  scholars  (Gr&tz,  Cheyne  and  others)  as  best  answering 
to  the  social  situation  dq>ictcd  in  the  book,  while  atHl  others 
(as  Renan)  decide  for  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaens  (104- 
78  B.  c).  The  data  are  not  numerous  and  distinct  enoo^  to 
settle  the  question  beyond  determining  general  limits:  for 
reasons  given  above  the  book  can  hardly  have  been  composed 
before  about  300  b.c.,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  a  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  it  was  made  (though  the  present  Septuagint  text 
shows  the  influence  of  Aquila),  it  is  to  be  put  earlier  than  sp  ^c. 
Probably  also,  its  different  parts  are  of  different  dates. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that 
he  was  a  man  of  wide  obsnvation  and  philosophic  thou^t,  of 
the  Sadducean  type  in  religion,  but  non-Jewish  in  his  attitude 
toward  life.  He  was,  doubtless,  a  man  .of  high  standing,  but 
neither  a  king  nor  a  high-priest,  certainly  not  the  apostate  priest 
Alcimus  (i  Mocc.  vii.  ix.);  nor  was  he  necessarily  a  pbywiast— 
there  are  no  details  in  ch.  xii.  or  elsewhere  that  any  man  of  good 
intelligence  might  not  know.  The  book  is  written  in  prose,  some 
of  which  is  rhythmical,  with  bits  of  verse  here  and  there:  thus 
i.  2-xi  is  balanced  prose,  12-14  pl'^  prose,  15  a  coajdet,  i.  i6-n. 
35  umple  prose,  vii.  contains  a  number  of  poetical  i4>borisms, 
and  so  on.  Some  of  the  verses  are  apparently  from  the  author, 
some  from  editors. 

The  fortunes  of  the  book  are  not  known  in  detail,  but  it  b  dear 
that  its  merciless  criticism  of  life  and  its  literaiy  charm  made  it 
popular,  while  its  sceptidsm  excited  the  apprehensions  of  pious 
conservatives.  Possibly  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  {c.  50  B.C.)  was 
written  partly  as  a  reply  to  it.  The  claim  of  sacredness  made  for 
it  was  warmly  contested  by  some  Jewish  scholars.  In  spite  of 
the  relief  afforded  by  orthodox  additions,  it  was  urged  tlot 
its  Epicurean  sentiments  contradicted  the  Torah  and  favoured 
heresy,  finally,  by  some  process  of  reasoning  not  fully  recorded, 
the  difficulties  were  set  aside  and  the  book  was  recdvcd  into  the 
sacred  canon;  Jerome  (on  Ecd.  xii.  13,  14)  dedares  that  the 
decisive  fact  was  the  orthodox  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
book:  the  one  important  thing  b  to  fear  God.  and  keep  His 
commandments.  The  probability  is  that  the  book  had  received 
the  stamp  of  popular  approbation  before  the  end  of  the  ist 
century  of  our  era,  and  the  leading  men  did  not  dare  to  reject  iu 
It  is  not  certain  that  it  b  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it 
appears  to  be  indudcd  in  Josephus'  list  of  sacred  books. 

LiTERATURB.— For  the  older  works  see  Zficlder  (in  Lange's  Comm.^  \ 
for- Jewish  commentaries  sec  Zedner,  Gsf.  of  HA.  books  «»  Libr^.  t^ 
BriL  Mus.  (1867),  and  for  the  history  of  the  interpreutkHis,  C.  D. 
Ginsburg,  Coheletk  (1861).  IfOroductums  of  A.  Kueoen,  &  R.  Dri%Tr, 
Cornhill.  K6nig.  Artides  in  Herxog-Hauck,  Reakmcytl,  J\fy  P. 
Kleinert);  Hastings,  Dia.  Biblo  (by  A.  S.  Peake);  T.  K. 
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Bmcyd.  B«W.(&y  A.  B.  Davidson) ;  Jew.  Etuyd.  (by  D.  S.  MareoUouth). 
Commentaries:  F.  Hitzig  (1847);  C.  D.  Ginsburg  (1861);  hi.  Crftt^z 
(1871):  Tvler  (1874);  Deiitzach  (1875);  E.  H.  Plumptre  (1881); 
C.  H.  H.  Wright  (1883):  Nowack.  revuion  of  Hitzig  (1883):  Vdck 
(in  Strack  u.  Zdckkr's  Kurtgef.  Komm.,  1S89):  Wildeboer  (in 
Marti's  Kuner  Hand-Comm.,  i^&}\  C.  Siegfried  (in  W.  Nowack's 
Handkamm.,  1898);  Oort  (in  D«  Chtde  TesL,  1899).  Other  works: 
C.  Tayk)r»  DirK  of  Koh.  (1874);  Wansche,  Afidrash  on  Koh.  (in 
hi6  BiUioth,  raNfin.,  1880);  E.  Kenan.  VEccUsiasU  (1883):  Bickell. 
Der  Prediger  (1884)  and  Kohd.-Untersuchungen  (1886;  Engl,  by 
E.  J.  Dillon.  Sceptics  of  Old  Test.,  i89<() ;  Schiffer,  Das  Buck  Koh, 
nach  d.  Auffass.  d.  Wetsen  d.  Talmuds,  &c.  (1884) ;  A.  Palm,  Qok.  u. 
d.  nack^nsMd.  Phiiosophie  (1885)  and  Die  Qoh.'Lil.  (1886): 
E.  Pfleidcrer.  Die  PhU.  d.  HeraklU,  &c.  (18S6);  Cheyne.  Job  and 
Solomon  (1887)  and  Jew.  Relig.  Life,  8tc.  (1898):  W.  Euringer, 
Der  MasorakUxt  d.  Koh.  (1890);  W.  T.  Davison,  Wisdom-Lit.  of  ad 
Test.  (1894):  H.  Winckler.  in  his  Altorient.  Forukungen  (1898); 
J.  F.  Genung,  Words  oj  Koh.  (Boston,  Mass.,  1904);  P.  tiaupt, 
Ecclesiastes  (Baltimore,  1905).  The  rabbinical  discussions  of  the 
book  are  mentioned  in  Shabbatk.xob;  AiegiUa,  7a;  Eduyolk,  v.  3; 
Mishna  Yadaim,  ilL  5,  iv.  6;  Mtdrash  Koketeth  (on  xi.  9),  Aboth 
d:  Rab,  Nathan,  u  (C  H.  T.») 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COVVISSIONBRS.  in  EngUnd»  a  body 
corporate,  whose  full  title  is  '*  Ecclesiastical  and  Church  Estates 
Commiasionezs  for  England,"  invested  with  very  important 
powers,  under  the  operat  ion  of  which  extensive  changes  have  been 
made  in.  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church.  Their  appointment  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  vigorous 
movements  for  the  reform  of  public  institutions  which  followed 
the  Refonn  Act  of  1832.  In  183  5  two  commissions  were  appointed 
"  to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their  revenues  and  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  commendam  to  bishoprics 
certain  benefices  with  cure  of  souls;  and  to  consider  also  the 
state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as 
might  render  them  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  established 
church,  and  to  provide  for  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure 
of  souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on 
their  respective  benefices."  And  it  was  enacted  by  an  act  of 
1835  that  during  the  existence  of  the  commission  the  profits  of 
dignities  and  benefices  without  cure  of  souls  becoming  vacant 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  (^een  Anne's  Bounty. 
In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  these  commissioners, 
a  permanent  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commbsioners  Act  1836  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  laying 
before  the  king  in  council  such  schemes  as  should  appear  to  them 
to  be  best  adapted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  alteratioi^  suggested 
in  the  report  of  the  original  commission  and  recited  in  the  act. 
The  new  commission  was  constituted  a  corporation  with  power 
to  purchase  and  hold  lands  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  notwith- 
standing the  statutes  of  mortmain.  The  first  member?  of  the 
commission  were  the  two  archbbhops  and  three  bishops,  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  three  laymen 
named  in  the  act. 

The  constitution  of  the  commission  was  amended  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Act  1840  and  subsequent  acts,  and 
now  consists  of  the  two  archbishops,  all  the  bishops,  the  deans  of 
Canterbury,  St  Paul's  and  Westminster,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  president  of  the  coimdl,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  home  secretary,  the  lord  chief 
justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  two  judges  of  the  admiralty 
division,  and  certain  laymen  appointed  by  the  cipwn  and  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  lay  commissioners  are  required 
to  be  "  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  to  that  effect."  The  crown  also  appoints  two  laymen 
4S  church  estates  commissioners,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  one.  These  three  are  the  joint  treasurers  of  the  commissio'h, 
and  constitute,  along  with  two  members  appointed  by  the  com- 
mission, the  church  estates  committee,  charged  with  all  business 
relating  to  the  sale,  purchase,  »cbange,  letting  or  management 
of  any  lands,  tithes  or  hereditaments.  The  commission  has 
power  to  make  inquiries^nd  examine  witnesses  on  oath.  Five 
commissioners  are  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
provided  two  of  them  are  church  estaXcs  commissioners;  two 


ecclesiastical  commissioners  at  least  must  be  present  at  any 
proceeding  under  the  common  seal,  and  if  only  two  are  present 
they  can  demand  its  postponement  to  a  sulMequcnt  meeting. 
The  schemes  of  the  commission  having,  after  due  notice  to 
persons  affected  thereby,  been  laid  before  the  king  in  council,  may 
be  ratified  by  orders,  specifying  the  times  when  they  shall  take 
effect,  and  such  orders  when  published  in  the  London  Gazette 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  acts  of  parliament. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  recited  in  the  act  of 
1836  are  too  numerous  to  be  given  hsre.  They  include  an  extensive 
rearrangement  of  the  dkxwses,  equalization  of  episcopal  income, 
providing  residences,  &c  By  the  act  of  1840  the  fourth  report  of  the 
original  commissioners^  dealing  chiefly  with  carhcdral  and  collegiate 
churches,  was  carried  mto  effect,  a  large  number  of  canonries  being 
suspended,  and  sinecure  benefices  and  dignities  suppressed. 

The  emoluments  of  these  suppressed  or  suspended  offices,  and  the 
surplus  income  of  the  episcopal  sees,  constitute  the  fund  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners.  By  an  act  of  i860,  on  the  avoidance 
of  any  bishopric  or  archbishopric,  all  tho  land  and  emoluments  of 
the  see,  except  the  patronage  and  lands  attached  to  houses  of 
residence,  become,  by  order  in  council,  vested  in  the  commissioners, 
who  may,  however,  reassign  to  the  see  so  much  of  the  land  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  secure  the  net  annual  income  named  for  it  by  statute  or 
order.  All  the  profits  and  emoluments  of  the  suspended  canonries.  &c., 
pass  over  to  the  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  separate  estates  of  those 
deaneries  and  canonries  which  are  not  suspended.  Out  of  this  fund 
the  expenses  of  the  commission  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  residue  is  to 
be  devoted  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  church  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  smaller  bishoprics  and  of  poor  livings,  tne  endowment 
of  new  churches,  and  employment  of  additional  ministcn. 

The  substitution  of  one  central  corporation  for  the  many  local  and 
independent  corporations  of  the  church,  so  far  at  least  as  the  manage- 
ment of  property  is  concerned,  was  a  constitutional  change  of  great 
importance,  and  the  effect  01  it  undoubtedly  was  to  correct  the 
anomalous  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  equalizing 
incomes  and  abolishing  sinecures.^  At  the  same  time  it  was  re^rdcd 
as  having  made  a  serious  breach  in  the  legal  theory  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  "  The  important  principle,"  says  Cripps,  "  on  which  the 
inviolability  of  the  church  establishment  depends,  that  the  church 
generally  possesses  no  property  as  a  corporation,  or  which  Is  applic- 
able to  general  purpmes,  but  that  such  particular  ecck»iastical 
corporation,  whether  aggregate  or  sole,  has  its  property  separate, 
distinct  and  inalienable,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  original 
endowment,  was  given  up  without  an  effort  to  defend  it "  {Law 
Relating  to  the  Church  and  Clergy,  p.  46). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  JURISDICTION.  This  phrise  in  its  pri- 
mary sense  imports  not  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastics,  but  juris- 
diction exercised  by  ecclesiastics  over  other  ecclesiastics  and  over 
the  laity.  "  Jurisdiction  "  is  a  wprd  borrowed  from  the  jurists 
which  has  acquired  a  wide  extension  in  theology,  wherein,  for 
example,  it  is  frequently  used  in  contradistinction  to  "  order," 
to  express  the  right  to  administer  sacraments  as  something 
superadded  to  the  fower  to  celebrate  them.  So  it  is  used  to 
express  the  territorial  or  other  limits  of  ecclesiastical,  executive 
or  legislative  authority.  Here  it  is  used,  in  the  limited  sense 
defined  by  an  American  Court,  as  "  the  authority  by  which 
judicial  officers  take  cognizance  of  and  decide  causes." 

Such  authority  in  the  minds  of  lay  Roman  lawyers  who  fiiit 
used  this  word  "  jurisdiction  "  was  essentially  temporal  in  its 
origin  and  in  its  sphere.  The  Christian  Church  trans-  or^m  •/ 
ferred  the  notion  to  the  spiritual  domain  as  part  of  iriMis— 
the  general  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  correlative,  on  tfo'/wif- 
the  spiritual  side  of  man  upon  earth,  to  the  powers,  '''''*"■ 
also  ordained  of  God,  who  had  dominion  over  his  tem- 
poral estate  (see  Canon  Law).  As  the  Church  in  the  earliest 
ages  had  executive  and  legislative  power  in  its  own  spiritual 
sphere,  so  also  it  had  "  judicial  officers,"  "  taking  cognizance  of 
and  deciding  causes."  Only  before  its  union  with  the  State,  its 
power  in  this  direction,  as  in  others,  was  merely  over  the  spirits 
of  men.  Coercive  temporal  authority  over  their  bodies  or  estates 
could  only  be  given  by  concession  from  the  temporal  prince. 
Moreover,  even  spiritual  authority  over  members  of  the  Church, 
i.c.  baptized  persons,  could  not  be  exclusively  claimed  as  of  right 
by  the  Church  tribunals,  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  cause  were 
purely  temporal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  aU  the 
faithful  were  subject  to  these  courts  (when  feting  within  their 
own  sphere),  and  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  no  distinction  was 
made  in  this  respect  between*  clergy  and  laity. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  its 
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"  sanction  "  of  excommunication  will  be  found  in  Christ's  words 
in  Matt,  zviii.  15-18.  A  very  early  example  of  criminal  spiritual 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  St  Paul  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous Corinthian  (i  Cor.  v.).  We  find  later  the  same  apostle 
exercising  like  jurisdiction  in  the  cause  of  Hymenaeus  and 
Alexander  (t  Tim.  i.  90).  After  the  time  oC  the  Apostles,  we 
find  this  criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  bishops  individu- 
ally over  their  respective  "  subjects  "--doubtless  with  the  advice 
of  their  presbyters  according  to  the  precept  of  St  Ignatius 
(c.  no).  As  neighbouring  dioceics  coalesced  into  "  provinces  " 
and  provinces  into  larger  districts  (corresponding  to  the  civil 
"  dioceses  "  of  the  later  Roman  Empire),  the  provincial  synods  of 
bishops  and  the  synods  of  the  larger  dbtricts  acquired  a  criminal 
jurisdiction,  still  purely  spiritual,  of  their  own.  At  first  this  was 
"  original "  and  mainly  (although  not  exclusively)  over  bishops 
(of  the  province  or  larger  district).  The  beginnings  of  an 
appdlate  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  of  clerics  and  laymen  may  be 
traced  before  the  conversion  of  the  Empire.  The  bishop  over 
whom  the  synod  of  neighbouring  bishops  had  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion had  no  formal  right  of  appeal;  but  sometimes  bishops  in 
other  parts  of  the-Church  wo\ild  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  local 
synodical  sentence  and  would  communicate  with  a  bishop  whom 
they  deemed  unjustly  deposed.  The  theory,  as  expressed  in 
legal  phrase  by  St  Cyprian  in  the  3rd  century,  was  that  the 
apostolic  power  of  delegated  sovereignty  from  the  Lord,  alike 
legislative  and  judidal,  was  held  in  joint-tenancy  by  the  whole 
body  of  Catholic  bishops.  In  both  capacities,  however,  a  certain 
undefined  pre-eminence  was  conceded  to  the  occupants  of 
"  Apostolic  "  sees,  t .«.  sees  traditionally  founded  by  Apostles,  or 
of  sees  with  a  special  secular  position. 

Even  before  the  edia  of  Milan,  at  least  bA  early  as  the  latter 
half  of  the  3rd  century,  the  spiritual  sentences  of  deposition 
from  office  had  sometimes  indirect  temporal  consequences 
recognized  by  the  secular  courts.  The  da^ical  example  is  the 
case  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch.  It  would  seem 
that,  in  the  intervals  of  persecution,  some  rights  of  property 
were  recognized  in  the  Christian  Church  and  its  officers;  although 
the  Church  was  an  illegal  society.  After  some  previous  abortive 
trials,  Paul  of  Samosata  was  deposed  and  excommunicated,  in 
269,  by  a  great  synod  of  the  Antiochene  districL  Paul,  notwith- 
standing his  deposition,  kept  possession  of  the  q>iscopal  residence. 
The  lo<^  chuKh  sought  recovery  of  it  before  the  tribunals  of 
the  Empire.  The  judicial  authorities  requested  a  rescript  from 
the  emperor  Aurelian  for  the  decision  of  the  cause.  Aurelian 
referred  the  matter  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  bishops  of 
Italy,  who  gave  their  award  in  favour  of  the  Antiochene  Church. 

Side  by  side  with  this  which  we  may  call  criminal  jurisdiction 
T-none  the  less  real  or  coercive  because  its  sanctions  were  purely 
nmpona  spiritual — there  grew  up  a  quasi- jurisdiction  in  causes 
lartaM^  entirely  temporal,  based  upon  the  free  consent  of  the 
*'"*^'**  parties  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the  bishop.  This 
^""^  system  had  also  its  roots  in  the  New  Testament  (sec 
Matt,  xviii.  15-17  and  i  Cor.  vL  x-8).  In  the  matter  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  we  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  edict  of 
Milan;  but  we  may  at  once  trace  this  second' or  dvil  branch  of 
episcopal  judicature  or  quasi- judicature  down  as  far  as  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  when  it  underwent  a  fundamental  change,  and 
became,  if  eUhir  litigant  once  chose,  no  longer  a  matter  of 
consent  but  of  right 

Constantine  decreed  that  judgment  in  causes  might  be  passed 
by  bishops  when  litigants  preferred  their  adjudication  to  that 
of  the  secular  courts  (see  his  epistle  to  the  Numidian  bishops  and 
Cod^  Theodos.  TU.  dc  Episcopis).  The  episcopal  judgment  was 
to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  emperor  and  irrieversible,  and  the 
civil  authorities  were  to  see  to  its  execution.  Saints  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  both  spent  days  in  deciding  temporal  causes. 
Honorius,  in  the  West,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  made  a 
constitution  providing  that  if  any  desired  to  litigate  before  the 
bishops  they  should  not  be  forbidden,  but  that  in  dvil  matters 
the  prelates  should  render  judgment  in  the  manner  of  arbitrators 
by  consent  {Cod.  x ,  Tit.  iv.).  Where  the  faithful  had  had  rtecourse 
to  the  bishop,  no  appeal  was  to  be  allowed,  and  the  judges  were 
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to  command  execution  of  the  episcopal  decree.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  however,  Valentinian  III.  in  the  West-cxpressly 
provided  that  bishops  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  judges 
(that  is,  of  course,  in  temporal  causes),  save  by  the  coiisent  of  the 
parties.  This  legislation  was,  substantially,  adopted  by  Justinian. 

On  the  revival  of  the  Western  Empire,  however,  Chariemagne, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  gth  century,  tmder  the  mistaken  bdief 
that  he  was  following  the  authority  of  Constantine  I.  and 
Theodosiua  I.,  took  a- great  step  fonrard,  by  which  the  bishop 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  legally  indicated  arbitrator  by  consent  in 
secular  causes,  and  became  a  real  judge.  By  a  capitulaiy  he 
provided  that  other  litigant,  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
party,  and  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit  but  at  any  time 
during  its  continuance,  might  take  the  cause  from  lay  cognizance 
and  transfer  it  to  the  bishop's  tribunal.  He  re-enacted  the 
prohibition  of  appeal. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
3rd  century,  the  leading  bishops  had  generally  been  trained  in 
secular  learning.  St  Cyprian,  St  Ambrose  and  St  Augustine,  St 
Paulinus  of  Nola  and  St  John  Chrysostom  had  practised  law 
as  teachers  or  advocates.  St  Ambrose  and  St  Paulinas  had  even 
hdd  high  administrative  and  judidal  offices. 

To  return  to  the  evolution  of  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  from 
the  time  of  Constantine.  With  the  ''  Nicene  period 
great  devdopment  on  the  criminal  side.  A  system 
begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  se^ilar  arm  supports 
the  decrees  of  the  Church.  The  first  trace  of  system 
b  in  the  limited  right  of  appeal  given  by  the  first 
oecumenical  council  of  Nicaea  and  its  provbion  that  episcopal 
sentences  or  those  of  provincial  synods  on  ai^)cal  were  to  be 
recognized  throughout  the  worid.  The  fifth  canon  provides 
that  those,  whether  derics  or  Ujonen,  who  are  cut  off  from  com- 
munion in  any  particular  province  are  not  to  be  admitted 
thereto  dsewhcre.  Still  examination  must  be  had  whether 
persons  have  been  expelled  from  the  congregaticm  by  any 
episcopal  small-mindednesk  (juuqioinixha)^  or  contentious  spirit, 
or  such-like  harshness  (diftta).  That  this  may  be  convenicotly 
inquired  into,  synods  are  to  be  hdd,  three  in  every  year,  in  each 
province,  and  questions  of  this  kind  examined.  There  is  to  be  no 
"  stay  of  execution  ";  the  episcopal  sentence  is  to  prevail  until 
the  provincial  synod  otherwise  dedde.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
as  yet  no  provision  is  made  for  ^ypeals  by  bishops  from  provincial 
synods  sitting  in  first  instance. 

The  edicts  of  Milan  had  only  admitted  the  Christian  Church 
among  the  number  of  lawful  rdigions;  but  the  tendency  (except 
in  the  time  of  Julian)  was  towards  making  it  the  only  lawful 
rdigion.  Hence  the  practice,  immediatdy  after  Nkaea  I.,  d 
superadding  banishment  by  the  onperor  to  synodical  condetnna- 
tion.  The  dogmatic  decrees  of  Nicaea  L  were  at  once  enfoited 
in  this  temporal  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arian  reactioai 
at  court  worked  its  objects  (see  Pusey,  Councils  0/  ike  Ckvck) 
by  using  the  criminal  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  synods  against  the 
Catholics — often  packing  the  synods  for  the  purpose.  The  acts 
of  councils  of  this  age  are  full  of  the  trials  of  bishops  not  only  for 
heresy  but  for  immorality  and  common  law  crimes.  The  accusa- 
tions are  frequently  unfounded;  but  the  trials  are  already 
conducted  in  a  certain  regular  forensic  form.  The  secnlar 
authorities  follow  the  precedent  of  Nicaea  I.  and  intervene  to 
supplement  the  spiritual  sentence  by  administrative  penalties 
Sometimes  an  imperial  officer  of  high  rank  (as,  e.g.  a  '*  omuit  H 
b  present  at  the  synod;  as  an  assessor  to  mattfUitu  order  and 
advise  upon  points  of  procedure.  Leading  examples  may  be 
found  in  the  various  prosecutions  of  St  Athanasius,  in  whose 
case  also  thero  is  the  germ  of  an  appeal,  toHguam  ab  abmn.  It 
has  been  contended  that,  according  to  bter  and  more  fonmilaied 
jurbprudence,  such  an  appeal  would  have  lain,  since  the  trial 
at  iV^  ^^  iiot  concerned  with  purdy  ^lirittuil  matters  (see 
the  case  in  Hefele,  Councils^  in  loc). 

The  trial  of  St  Athanasius  led  to  extensions  of  the  r^t  of 
appeaL  Thb  was  favoured  by  the  devdopment  of  the  greater 
sees  into  positions  of  great  adminbtrative  dignity,  shortly  to 
be  called  "  patriarchaL"  A  synod  was  hdd  At  Roow,  attended 
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by  bisbops  frora  various  regiolis,  which  reversed  the  original 
judgment  of  the  synod  of  Tyre  which  had  condemned  Athanasius. 
A  much  larger  synod  at  Antioch,  gathered  only  from  the  East, 
on  the  other  hand,  confirmed  that  judgment  This  last  syiKxl 
did  something  to  systematize  the  criminal  procedure  of  the 
Church,  and  its  legislation  has  been  always  received. 

This  legislation  marks  another  step  forward.  .  Deposition  of 
a  btshc^  by  a  synod,  or  of  a  priest  or  deacon  by  his  bishop,  is  to 
take  effect  even  pending  an  appeal,  and  a  cleric  continuing  his 
functions  after  sentence  in  first  instance  is  to  lose  all  right  of 
appeal.  The  appeal  given  by  Nicaea  I.  to  clerics  and  laymen 
from  episcopal  excommunications  is  extended.  The  synod  may 
restore  them  if  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  (and  not 
merely  in  cases  of  dq6(a).  A.bishop  may  appeal  to  a  great 
assembly  of  bishops.  Any  bishop,  priest  or  deacon  "  importun- 
ing" the  emperor,  instotd  of  exerting 'his  right  of.  appeal  to 
synods,  is  to  lose  all  right  of  appeal  and  never  to  be  restored  or 
pardoned.  If  a  provincial  syxu>d  be  divided  as  to  the  guilt  of  a 
bishop,  the  metropolitan  is  to  convene  bishops  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  dedde  the  cause  jointly  with  the  bishops  of 
the  original  province. 

A  few  years  later,  in  347,  the  council  of  Sardica,  a  coundl  of 
practically  the  whole  West  save  Africa,  reversed  T3rre  and 
acquitted  St  Athanasius  after  a  full  judicial  inquiry.  This 
council  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  system  of  appeals  in  the  case  of 
bishops,  in  which  the  see  of  Rome  was  made  to  play  a  great  part 
**  Out  of  honour^  to  the  memory  of  St  Peter,"  a  condemned 
bishop  may  ask  the  intervention  of  Rome.  If  this  be  done,  the 
synod  of  first  instance  is  to  send  letters  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Rome.  If  that  prelate  think  the  cause  should  be  lieard  again, 
he  is  to  appoint  judges;  if  otherwise,  the  original  judgment 
is  to  be  confirmed.  Pending  appeal,  the  appellant's  see  is  not 
to  be  filled  up.  The  judges  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  hear  the  appeal  are  to  be  from  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  appelant  may,  however,  request  that  bishop  to  send  priests 
from  his  side  to  sit  with  the  synod  of  appeal.  If  such  priests  are 
sent,  they  are  to  preside  in  the  court  of  appeal.  These  canons 
were  always  repudiated  in  the  East,*  and  when,  sixty^  years 
afterwards,  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  in  Africa,  they 
were  repudiated  there  also. 

A  rescript  of  Gratian  m  378  empowered  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  judge  bishops  with  the  assistance  of  six  or  seven  other  bishops 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  metropolitan,  of  fifteen  comprovincial  bishops. 
A  bishop  refusing  to  come  to  Rome  ¥ras  to  be  brought  there  by 
the  dvi]  power.  The  rescript,  however,  was  not  incorporated  in 
the  Codes  and  perhaps  was  only  a  temporary  measure. 

The  tendency  to  give  pre-eminence  to  Rome  appears  again 
in  an  imperial  letter  to  St  Fkivian,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
East,  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  but  who  was  rejected  by  the  West 
and  Egypt,  summoning  him  to  Rome  to  be  there  judged  by  the 
bishops  of  the  imperial  city — a  summons  which  St  Flavian  did 
not  obey  (Tilleroont,  Mim.  Etc.).  In  Africa  in  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  Apiarius,  a  priest  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
bishop  of  Sicca  for  immorality,  and  whose  deposition  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  '*  provincial  synod,"  instead  of  further  appealing 
to  a  general  synod  of  AfHca,  carried  his  appeal  to  Pope  ^imus. 
The  pope  received  the  appeal,  absolved  him  and  restored  him  to 
the  rank  of  priest,  and  sent  a  bishop  and  two  priests  as  legates 
to  Africa  with  instructions  to  them  to  hear  the  cause  of  Apiarius 
anew  and  for  execution  of  their  sentence  to  crave  the  prefect's 
aid;  moreover,  they  were  to  summon  the  bishop  of  Sicca  to 
Rome  and  to  excommunicate  him,  unless  he  should  amend 
those  things  which  the  legates  deemed  wrong.  The  upshot  of  a 
long  conflict  was  that  the  papal  claim  to  entertain  appeals  from 
Africa  by  priests  and  deacons  was  rejected  by  the  African 
bishops,  who  in  their  final  synodical  epistle  also  repudiate  in 
terms  any  right  of  appeal  by  African  bishops  to  "  parts  beyond 
the  seas  ".  (see  Hefele,  Councils,  bk.  viii.). 

The  story  of  the  administrative  development  of  the  Church  in 
the  5th  century  is  mainly  the  Story  of  the  final  emergence  and 
constitution  of  the  great  *'  patriarchates,"  as  authorities  superior 
to  metropolitans  and  provincial  synods.    In  consequence  of  the 


occupants  of  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  Aleundria 
falling  sttccessivdy  into  opposite  heresies,  the  question  arose  how 
"  patriarchs  "  were  to  be  judged.  In  both  cases,  as  it  seems,  an 
attempt  was  made  b^  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  depose  the  erring 
patriarch  by  his  autnority  as  primate  of  Christendom,  acting  in 
.concert  with  a  Western  synod.  In  both  cases,  apparently,  an 
oecumenical  synod  ignored  the  Roman  deposition  and  judged  the 
alleged  6ffences  of  the  respective  patriarchs  in  first  and  last 
instance.  The  third  and  fourth  oecumenical  synods  (Ephesus, 
43  x;  Chalcedon,  451)  were  primarily  tribunal  for  the  trids  of 
Nestorius  and  Dioscorus;  it  was  secondarily  that  they  became 
6rgans  of  the  universal  episcopate  for  the  definition  of  the  faith, 
or  legislative  assemblies  for  the  enactment  of  canons.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  their  minute  care  as  to  observance  of 
rules  of  procedure.  In  both  c^rs,  imperial  assessors  were 
appointed.  At  Ephesus  the  Count  CandiiUan  was  commissioned 
to  maintain  order,  but  took  little  part  in  the  proceedings.  At 
Chalcedon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperial  commissioners  decided 
points  of  order,  kept  the  synod  to  the  question,  took  the  votes 
and  adjourned  the  court.  But  the  s3mod  alone  judged  and 
pronounced  sentence.  No  oeamienical  synod  has  tried  a 
patriarch  of  Old  Rome  while  yet  in  the  flc^.  The  fifth  oecu- 
menical council  came  nearest  to  so  doing,  in  the  case  of  Vigilius. 
That  pope,  although  in  Constantinople,  refused  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  coundl.  He  was  dted  three  times,  in  the  canonical 
manner,  and  upon  not  appearing  was  threatened  in  the  third 
session  with  anathema  (Hefele,  Councils^  sect  268  ad  fin.).  He 
was  not,  however,  charged  with  direct  heresy,  as  were  Nestorius 
and  Dioscorus,  and  the  synod  seems  to  have  hesitated  to  deal 
stringently  with  the  primate  of  Christendom.  In  the  seventh 
session  it  accepted  the  suggestion  of  Justinian,  merely  to  order 
the  name  of  Vigilius  to  be  removed  from  the  liturgical  prayers, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  its  desire  to  maintain  unity  with  the 
see  of  Old  Rome  (Hefele,  sect.  273).  After  the  council,  Justinian 
banished  the  pope  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  an  island,  until 
he  accepted  the  council,  which  Ke  ultimatdy  did  {ib.  376).  The 
sixth  oecumenical  synod  decreed  that  the  dead  pope  Honorius 
should  be  "  cast  out  from  the  holy  Catholic  Church  of  God  " 
and  anathematised,  a  sentence  approved  by  the  reigning  pope 
Leo  II.  and  affirmed  by  the  seventh  oecumenical  synod  in  787. 

The  constitution  of  the  patriarchal  system  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  right  of  appeal  to  Rome  from  the  larger 
part  of  the  West.  Britain  remained  outside  that  jurisdiction, 
the  Cdtic  churches  of  the  British  islands,  after  those  islands 
were  abandoned  by  the  Empire,  pursuing  a  course  of  their  own. 
In  the  East,  Constantinople,  from  its  prindpality,  acquired 
spedal  administrative  pre-eminence,  naturally  followed,  as  in 
the  case  of  "  old  Rome,"  by  judicial  pre-eminence.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  ninth  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which  also 
illustrates  the  enforcement  upon  a  derical  plaintiff  in  dispute 
with  a  brother  cleric  of  that  recourse  to  the  arbitration  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superior  already  mentioned.  The  canon  provides 
that  any  derk  having  a  complaint  against  another  derk  faiust 
not  pass  by  his  own  bishop  and  turn  to  secular  tribunals,  but 
first  lay  bare  his  cause  before  him,  so  that  by  the  sentence  of  the 
bishop  himself  the  dispute  may  be  settled  by  arbitrators  accept- 
able to  both  parties.  Any  one  acting  against  these  provisions 
shall  be  subject  to  canonical  penalties.  If  any  derk  have  a 
complaint  against  his  own  bishop,  he  shall  have  his  cause  ad- 
judicated upon  by  the  sjrnod  of  the  province.  But  if  a  bishop 
or  derk  have  a  difference  with  the  metropolitan  of  his  province 
let  him  bring  it  before  the  exarch  of  the  "  diocese  "  {i.e.  the 
larger  district  answering  to  the  dvil  "  diocese  "),  or  before  the 
royal  see  of  Constantinople,  who  shall  do  justice  upon  it.  An 
"  exarch  "  means  property  a  superior  metropolitan  having  several 
provinns  under  him.  In  the  next  century  Justinian  {Nat.  123, 
c.  2a)  put  the  other  patriarchates  on  the  same  footing  as  Con- 
stantinople. In  c.  21  he  gives  dther  plaintiff  or  defendant  an 
appeal  within  ten  days  to  the  secular  judge  of  the  locality  from 
the  bishop's  judgment  If  there  be  no  appeal,  that  judge  is  to 
give  execution  to  the  episcopal  award.  The  growth  of  a  special 
"  original "    jurisdiction   at    Constantinople,    which    perhaps 
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developed  earlier  than  the  dottesponding  institution  at  Rome, 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  bishops  from  all  parts  were 
constantly  in  Constantinople.  The  lushop  of  Constantinople, 
even  before  he  became  properly  "patriarch,"  would  often 
assemble  a  synod  from  these  visiting  bbhops,  which  acquired 
the  technical  name  of  cbvoSos  ^dqfwura,  the  synod  of  sojourners. 
This  synod  frequently  decided  questions  belonging  to  other 
patriarchates. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  thus  exercised  Was  generally  speakiitg 
unlimited.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  forum  externum  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
the  phrase,  of  a  judge  deciding  causes,  was  not  then  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  forum  itUemumy  or  what  afterwards  came 
to  be  called  the  "  tribunal  of  penance  "  (see  Van  Espen,  Jus  ecc. 
unh.  pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  c.  j).  Ecclesiastical  proceedLigs  by  way 
of  prosecution  are  called  "  criminal,"  but  they  are  primarily 
pro  salute  animae\  whereas  temporal  criminal  proceedings  arc 
primarily  ior  the  protection  of  the  state  and  its  dtizcns.  Hence 
a  Christian  might  be  first  punishdd  in  the  civil  courts  and  then 
put  to  public  penance  by  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  vice 
versa:  an  ^parently  double  system  of  punishment  which  the 
medieval  Church,  when  the  forum  externum  had  become  quite 
separated  from  the  forum  internum,  sometimes  rq>udiated  (sec 
Maitland,  English  Canon  Law,  138, 139,  144). 

Theodosius  began  the  system  of  giving  secular  authority  to 
Church  tribunals.  Thus,  in  376,  L.  23  Cod.  Theodos.  de.Episcopis, 
&c.,  subjected  clerics  for  small  offences  pertaining  to  the  obser- 
vances of  religion  to  bishops  and  ^nods.  In  399,  L.  x  Cod.  de 
Religione  provides  that,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  religion,  it  beseems 
the  bishop  to  judge.  A  rescript  of  Constantius,  in  355,  inserted 
in  Cod.  Tkeod.  Ixii.  de  Epis.  Ecc.  et  Cler.,  excluded  bishops 
from  accusations  before  secular  judges  and  commanded  such 
accusations  to  be  speedily  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  other 
bishops.  This  law  was  probably  only  intended  to  be  of  a 
temporary  character.  -Then  comes  the  law  of  Gratian  already 
noticed.  Then,  in  399,  a  law  of  Honorius  {Cod.  Theod.  L.  x  de 
Religione):  "  As  often  as  it  concerns  religion,  it  is  meet  that  the 
bishops  should  judge,  but  other  causes  which  belong  to  ordinary 
jurisdiction  or  to  public  law  are  to  be  heard  in  the  ordinary  courts 
{legihus  oportet  audiri)."  L.  $  de  Epis.  Jud.,  at  the  end  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  seems  spurious  (see  the  comment  of  Gotho- 
frcdus  in  loco).  But  a  constitution  of  Honorius  in  4x2  (Cod. 
'Theod.  L.  xli.  de  Epis.  Ecc.  et  Cler.)  provides  that  clerks  are  not 
to  be  accused  except  before  the  bishop.  Bishops,  priests, 
deacons,  and  every  other  "  minister  of  the  Christian  law  "  of 
inferior  degree,  are  taken  from  secular  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases.  The  words  are  quite  general;  but  it  has  been  contended 
that  they  apply  only  to  crimes  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  (sec 
Gothofredus  in  loc.\  Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  iii.  c.  x,  10).  In 
435  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  II.  provides  that  a  recent 
decree  of  the  usurper  John  should  be  disregarded  and  that  clerks 
whom  he  had  brought  before  secular  judges  should  be  reserved 
for  the  episcopal  jurisdictions,"  since  it  is  not  lawful  to  subject 
the  ministers  of  the  divine  office  to  the  arbitrament  of  temporal 
powers."  Justinian  has  a  clearer  perception  of  the  demarcation 
between  the  spheres  of  spiritual  and  temporal  law.  The  83rd 
Novell  provides  that  if  the  offence  be  ecclesiastical,  needing 
ecclesiastical  correction,  the  bishop  shall  take  cognizance  of  it. 
The  123rd  Novell  (c.  21)  provides  that  if  a  clerk  be  accused  of 
a  secular  crime  he  shall  be  accused  before  his  bishop,  who  may 
depose  him  from  his  office  and  order,  and  then  the  competent 
judge  may  take  him  and  deal  with  him  according  to  the  laws. 
If  the  prosecutor  have  first  brought  him  before  the  civil  judge, 
the  evidence  is  to  be  sent  to  the  bishop,  and  the  latter,  if  he  thinks 
the  crime  has  been  committed,  may  deprive  him  of  his  office 
and  order,  and  the  judge  shall  apply  to  him  the  proper  legal 
punishment.  But  if  the  bishop  think  the  evidence  insufficient, 
the  affair  shall  be  referred  to  the  emperor,  by  way  of  appeal  both 
from  bishop  and  judge.  If  the  cause  be  ecclesiastical,  the  civil 
judges  are  to  take  no  part  in  the  inquiry.  The  law  includes  with 
clerics,  monks,  deaconesses,  Huns,  ascetics;  and  the  word 
"  clerics  "  covered  persons  in  minor  orders,  down  to  doorkeepers. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Justinian  supposes  that  the  prosecutor 
may  htipn  the  proceedings  before  the  dvfl  judge.  A  oonstitutioo 
of  Alexius  Comnentis  I.  seems  to  send  him  to  the  special  fonun  of 
the  accused. 

Certain  enactments  of  later  Saxon  times  in  England  have  been 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  though  they  united  together  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  jurisdictions  into  one  mixed  tribunal 
deriving  its  authority  from  the  State.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  xoth  century,  laws  of  Edgar  provided  that 
the  bishop  should  be  at  the  anmty  court  and  also  the 
alderman,  and  that  there  each  of  them  should  put  in  use  both 
God's  blirs  and  the  world's  law  (Johnson's  Engfisk  Canons,  i. 
41  x).  This  probably  was,  as  Johnson  suggests,  that  the  bislwp 
mis^t  enforce  secular  laws  by  ecclesiastical  o^nsure  and  the 
alderman  ecclesiastical  laws  with  secular  punishment.  But  the 
two  jurisdictions  were  kept  separate;  for  by  aikotber  law  of 
Edgar  (Leges  Edg.  c.  v.)  it  was  provided  that  "  in  the  most 
august  assembly  the  bishop  and  alderman  should  be  present,  and 
the  one  should  interpret  to  the  people  the  law  of  God,  the  other 
the  laws  of  men."  Edgar,  in  a  speech  to  St  Dunstan  and  the 
bishops  in  synod  (in  969),  said, "  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  sword  of 
Constantine,  you  that  of  Peter.  Let  us  join  right  hands  and 
unite  sword  to  sword  "  (Hardouin,  Cone.  torn,  vi  p.  i,  col.  675). 
The  juxtaposition  of  the  judicatures  may,  however,  have  led  to 
some  confusion  between*  them. 

As  to  appeals  the  mixed  council  of  Cliff  at  Hoo  (747) 
said  they  should  go  to  the  synod  of  the  province.  The  only 
appeal  to  Rome  in  Saxon  times  was  that  of  St  Wilfrid, 
bishop  of.  York,  who  appealed  from  the  division  of  his  see  and 
his  deposition  for  refusing  to  consent  to  it,  and  was  beard 
in  a  Roman  synod  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Agatho.  The 
synod  found  him  unlawfully  deposed  and  ordered  his  restoration. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  the  Roman  judgment  was  refused 
recognition  and  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  recalled  to  York,  but  refusing  to  consent  to  the  divisioa  of  his 
see  was  again  deposed  and  again  appealed  to  Rome.  The  »ppeai 
was  heard  at  great  length,  in  a  synod  of  705  under  John  \1^ 
deputies  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  presenL 
St  Wilfrid  was  justified  and  was  sent  back  to  his  see,  with  papal 
letters  to  the  kings  of  Northumbiia  and  Mercia.  The  Roman 
decree  was  again  disregarded.  At  the  council  of  "  Nid  "  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  but  not  restored. 
In  the  end  he  was  brought  back  to  York,  but  not  to  the  undivided 
see.  The  details  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  Wilkins,  CcmUin^ 
in  Mansi,  Concilia,  under  the  various  councils  named,  and  ia 
Haddan  &  Slubbs,  Councils  and  Ecd.  Documents,  vol.  iii. 

The  penalties  which  the  ^iritual  court  could  inffict,  in  the 
period  between  the  edict  of  Milan  and  e.  854,  were  |»operiy 
excommunication  whether  generally  or  as  exclusion 
from  the  sacraments  for  a  term  of  months  or  years  or 
till  the  day  of  death  and  (in  the  case  of  clerics)  suspen- 
sion 6r  deposition.  Gradually,  however,  doubtless  by 
way  of  commutation  of  excommimication  and  of 
penance,  temporal  penalties  were  added,  as  scourging,  banish- 
ment, seclusion  in  a  monastery,  fines.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
far  some  of  these  temporal  penalties  were  penitential  only  or  how 
far  they  could  be  inflicted  in  invitos.  But  the  secular  arm,  from 
the  time  of  Nicaea  I.,  was  in  the  habit  of  aiding  spiritual  decrees, 
as  by  banishing  deposed  bishops,  and  gradually  by  other  «%>-$, 
even  with  laymen.  Scourging  (although  it  had  been  a  wdl-kno  vn 
punishment  of  the  synagogue)  was  at  first  forbidden.  Can.  .25 
(26)  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  imposes  depdsition  on  any  bisbc^ 
priest  or  deacon  striking  the  delinquent  faithful.  In  Africa, 
however,  a  contrary  practice  eariy  sprang  up  (see  St  Augustire, 
Epist.  clix.  ad  liandlum  al.  cxxxiii.).  The  small  oousdl  of 
Vannes  in  Brittany  in  465  made  it  an  alternative  punishment  for 
clerks  convicted  of  drunkenness  (Can.  13).  Cancm  13  of  the  first 
council  of  Orieans,  which  has  been  dted  in  this  matter,  seems  to 
have  no  application.  St  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  assume  that 
scourging  and  seclusion  in  a  monastery  are  in  the  discretion  « i 
episcopal  tribunals  (see  Epistles,  lib.  ii.  cp.  11, 40,  41. 44, 45;  l.b. 
vii.  ep.  XX,  67;  lib.  xii.  ep.  31,  c.  4).    The  x6th  council  of  Tc^alo 
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(lit  693)  has  beeb  cited  as  if  it  visited  certain  very  great  sinners 
with  scourging  as  an  ecclesiastical  punishment.  In  fact,  it  only 
approves  the  punishment  as  ordered  by  the  Visigothic  laws. 
An  alleged  decree  of  a  council  of  Autun  in  670  is  part  of  a  code 
of  discipline' for  monasteries  (see  authorities  dtcd  by  Hefele, 
Councils f  sect,  ago;  towards  the  end).  Banishment  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  spiritual  court  in  inntum. 
Seclusion  in  a  monastery  seems  first  to  have  been  used  by  the 
dvil  power  in  aid  of  the  spiritual.  The  fifth  canon  of  the  council 
of  Macon,  in  584,  forbids  clergy  to  dress  like  laymen  and  imposes 
a  penalty  of  thirty  days'  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water;  but 
this  may  be  merely  penitential.  There  is  little  evidence  of  the 
imposition  of  fines  as  ecclesiastical  penalties;  but  there  are 
rcfcrcnces'te  the  practice  in  the  epistles  of  St  Gregory  the  Great, 
notably  in  his  instructions  to  St  Augustine.  Gregory  III.  copies 
from  St  'p regory  I.  Probably  these  also  were  by  way  of  penance. 
Isolated  examples  in  the  eariy  middle  ages  of  metropolitans  deal- 
ing with  their  suffragan  bishops  by  imprisonment  in  chains  were 
extra-canonical  abuses,  connected  with  the  perversion  of  Church 
law  which  treated  the  metropolitan  (who  originally  was  merely 
convener.of  the  provincial  synod  and  its  representative  during  the 
intervals  of  sessions)  as  the  feudal  "  lord  "  of  hiscomprovindals. 

With  the  later  9th  century  we  enter  upon  a  new  epoch,  and  by 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  nth  century,  the  tribunals  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  regular  class  of  canonists  who  are  in  fact 
professional  church-lawyers  in  orders.  The  changes  due  to  the 
adoption  of  the  False  Decretals  by  Nicholas  I.  and  the  applica- 
tion of  their  principles  by  Hildcbrand  (afterwards  Gregory  VII.) 
are  discussed  in  the  article  Canon  Law.  The  later  medieval 
system,  thus  inaugurated,  may  be  considered  (i)  in  its  hierarchy, 
(2)  in  the  subject  matter  of  its  jurisdiction,  (3)  in  its  penalties. 

I.  (a)  It  is  a  system  of  courts.  Much  that  had  been  done  by 
bishops,  sine  strepitu  forensi  ct  figura  judicii,  is  now  done  in  the 
course  of  regular  judidal  procedure.  Again,  the  court 
msSLiMl  ^^  ^  pUcc  of  the  synod.  The  diocesan  synod 
^ytitm.  ceases  to  have  judicial  work.  The  court  of  the  metro- 
politan takes  the  place  of  the  provincial  synod,  except 
possibly  for  the  trial  qf  bishops,  and  even  this  becomes  doubtful. 

(b)  At  first  the  bishop  was  the  only  judge  in  the  diocesan  court 
and  he  always  remains  a  judge.  But  just  as  the  king  appoints 
judges  to  hear  placiia  coram  rege  ipso^  and  the  feudal  lord  appoints 
his  seneschal  or  steward,  so  the  bishop  appoints  his  offidal. 

(c)  The  archdeacon  acquires  a  concurrent  ordinary  jurisdiction 
with  the  bishop  (sec  Axchdeacon).  For  some  time  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  was  a  mere  office-holder  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  bishop  with  a  jurisdiction  merely  **  vicarial ";  but  by  the 
13th  century  it  was  settled  that  he  held  a  "  benefice  "  and  that 
his  jurisdiction  over  causes  was  ordinary  and  independent  of  the 
bishop  (Van  Espen,  pars  i.  tit.  xii.  c.  x;  Foumier,  Lts  OfficialiUs 
au  moyen  dge,  p.  134).  It  was  partly  in  order  to  counterpoise  the 
power  of  archdeacons  that  bishops  created  ofiicials  (Foumier, 
p.  8).  Archdeacons  in  coune  of  time  created  ofiidals  who  pre- 
sided in  court  in  thdr  stead.  The  extent  of  jurisdiction  of 
archdeacons  depended  much  upon  local  customs.  In  England  the 
custom  was  generally  in  their  favour.  Ordinarily,  the  appeal 
from  an  archdeacon  or  his  official  lay  to  the  court  of  the  bishop; 
but  by  custom  the  appeal  might  be  to  the  vourt  of  the  metro- 
politan. The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  z  164,  made  the  appeal 
from  the  court  of  the  archdeacon  lie  to  the  court  of  the  bishop. 

(d)  The  ofiidal  of  the  bishop  might  be  his  offidal  prindpal, 
who  was  his  alter  ego,  or  a  spedal  officer  for  a  particular  locality 
(ojicialis  foraneus).  The  latter  was  treated  as  a  mere  delegate, 
from  whom  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  bishop.  The  former 
had  one  consistory  with  the  bishop,  so  that  a[^als  from  him 
had  to  be  made  to  the  court  of  the  metropolitan.  How  far  the 
offidal  prindpal  had  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  how  far  it  was  usual  to  add  this  jurisdiction  by 
spedal  commission,  and  what  were  the  respective  limits  of  hh 
office  and  that  of  the  vicar-general,  are  questions  of  some  nicety. 
The  emphasis  in  Italy  was  on  the  vicar-general  {Sexl.  de  officio 
Vicarii).  In  the  Low  Countries,  France  and  England  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  offidal  prindpal  was  wider  (Van  Espen, 


pars  i.  tit.  xii.  cc.  4,  $;  Foumier,  p.  .21).  But  he  d&uld  not  try 
criminal  matters  unless  spedally  committed  to  him  (Lyndwood, 
Frovincialef  lib.  ii.  tit.  i). '  Later  in  Englnd  it  became  usual 
to  appoint  one  man  to  the  two  offices  and  to  call  him  chancellor, 
a  word  perhaps  borrowed  from  cathedral  chapters,  and  not  in  use 
for  a  diocesan  officer  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  or  later  (see 
Chancellor).  In  Irdand  the  title,  till  the  church  was  dis- 
established, was  vicar-general. 

The  importance  of  distinguishing  the  norina]  functions  of  an 
offidal  prindpal  and  a  vicar-gcneral  lies  in  this:  that  it  was 
gradually  established  that  as  a  king  should  not  hear  causes  but 
commit  them  to  his  judges,  so  a  bishop  should  not  hear  causes 
but  appoint  an-  offidal  to  hear  them  (see  Ridley,  View  of  the 
CtvU  and  Eccl.  Law\  Ayliffe,  Parergon  juris  ecclesiastici, 
p.  161;  Godolphin,  Abridgement  of  the  Laws  Ecclesiastical,  p.  8). 
The  "  pariemcnts  "  of  France  were  constantly  insisting  on  the 
independence  and  irremovability  of  the  official  (Foumier,  p.  219). 
But  jurisdiction  which  was  not  necessarily  incident  to  the  office 
of  the  official  prindpal,  that  is  to  say  voluntary  jurisdiction, 
such  as  the  granting  of  h'cenccs  and  institution  to  benefices, 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  derks  (and  probably  over  laymen), 
the  bishop  could  reserve  to  himself.  Reservations  of  this  nature 
are  made  in  many  English  patents  of  chancellors  and  were  held 
good  in  R.  v.  Tristram,  1902,  x  K.B.  816. 

(e)  The  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts  are  kept  distinct. 
The  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  abrogated  the  laws  of 
Edgar.  No  bishop  or  archdeacon  "  shall  any  longer  hold  pleas 
in  the  Hundred  concerning  episcoi>al  law  nor  draw  a  cause 
which  concerns  the  rule  of  such  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  the 
world  "  (Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  part  iii.).  In  France,  where 
the  bishop  was  a  temporal  baron,  his  feudal  and  his  spiritual 
courts  were  kept  by  distinct  officers  (Foumier,  p.  2). 

(/)  From  the  bishop,  or  his  official,  appeal  lay  to  the  metro- 
politan, who  again  could  hear  causes  by  his  official.  The  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon  recognize  this  appeal  (c.  viii.). 

ig)  An  appeal  lay  from  the  court  of  the  metropolitan  to  that 
of  the  primate.  There  were  many  disputes  as  to  the  existence 
of  these  primates  (see  Maitland,  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  121).  In  England  the  dispute  between  Canterbury 
,  and  York  was  settled  by  making  them  both  primates,  ^ving 
Canterbury  the  further  honour  of  being  primate  of  all  England. 
In  France  the  primatial  sees  and  the  course  ofappeals  to  them 
were  well  established  (Fournicr,  p.  219). 

(A)  Several  attempts  were  made  by  metropolitans  and  their 
offidals  to  take  causes  arising  in  the  dioceses  of  thdr  compro- 
vindals  in  the  first  instance  and  not  by  way  of  appeaL  The 
offidals  of  primates  in  their  turn  made  similar  attempts.  After 
long  struggles  this  was  hindered,  in  France  by  the  bull  Romana 
(Foumier,  p.  218),  in  England  by  the  Bill  of  Citations,  23  Henry 
Vni.  c.  9,  and  Canon  94  of  the  Canons  of  1603.  The  preamble 
of  the  "  Bill  of  Citations  "  is  eloquent  as  to  the  mischief  which 
it  is  framed  to  prevent.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  metropolitan  is  still  allowed  to  dte  in  the  first  instance. 
One  of  them  was  in  cases  of  "  perplexity."  "  Perplexity  "  arose 
where  the  suffragans  "could  not  owing  to  the  geographical 
limitations  of  thdr  competence  do  full  justice "  (Maitland, 
pp.  X18-X19).  Such  was  the  case  of  probate  where  notable  goods 
of  the  deceased  lay  in  more  than  one  diocese.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  "  prerogative  court "  of  Canterbury  (d.  Van  Espen,  pais  L 
tit.  xix.;  and  for  Spain,  Covarmvias,  Pract.  Quaest.  c  9). 

(t)  Gradually  there  grew  up  a  mass  of  peculiar  and-  exempt 
jurisdictions  (Ayliffe,  pp.  417,  418;  Phillimore,  Eul.  Law,  pp. 
a  1 4,  927;  de  Maillane,  Diet,  du  droit  canonique,  s.v.  "  Exempt 
tions  ").  Exempt  jurisdictions  began  with  the  monasteries  and 
were  matter  of  vehement  discussion  in  the  later  middle  ages. 
There  were  no  tme  exemptions  before  the  nth  century  (Van 
Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  xii.)*  Peculiar  or  spedal  jurisdiction,  equal 
to  that  of  the  bishop,  was  given  to  deans  and  chapters  over  the 
cathedral  precincts  and  in  places  where  they  had  corporate 
property  (see  Parham  v.  Tempter,  3  Phil.  Ecc.  R.  22).  Sometimes 
it  was  given  to  deans  alone  or  to  prebendaries  in  the  parishes 
whence  they  derived  their  prebends.    Where  the  archdeacon 
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had  a  jurisdiction  cdeotdiiifcte  inth  tht  bishop,  it  waa  called 
a  peculiar.  The  metropolitans  had  peculiars  within  the  dioceses 
of  their  tomprovindals  wherever  they  had  residences  or  manors, 
and  some  whose  origin  is  imcertaiin,  e.g.  that  of  the  fif  tees  parishes 
in  the  deanery  of  the  Arches.  The  official  administering  justice 
for  the  metropolitan  was  usually  called  a  dean.  From  a  peculiar 
jurisdiction  ranking  as  episcopal  the  appeal  lay  to  the  court 
of  the  metropolitan.  As  to  metropolitan  peculiars,  the  metro- 
politan might  give  an  appeal  from  the  dean  to  his  regular  official 
principal.  Thus,  in  CaJaterbury  there  was  an  appeal  from  the 
dean  of  Arches  to  the  official  principal  of  the  Arches  court. 
When  peculiars  were  abolished  {vide  infra)  the  dean  of  Arches 
disappeared,  and  his  title,  in  the  xgth  century,  was  erroneously 
given  to  the  official  principal.  On  peculiars  in  Spain  cf.  Covar- 
ruvias,  Works,  tit.  i.  p.  410.  Tlie  French  parlements,  after  the 
middle  ages,  discouraged  them.  In  exempt  convents  the  head 
of  the  monastery  or  priory  exercised  jurisdiction  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  pope. 

(j)  It  is  said  that  originally  a  metropolitan  had  on|y  one 
official  principal,  who,  like  the  metropolitan  himself,  acted  both 
for  the  diocese  and  province.  Foumier  (p.  3x9)  says  that  in 
France  it  was  not  till  the  17th  century  that  there  grew  up  acustom 
of  having  different  officials  for  the  metropolitan,  one  for  him  as 
bishop,  a  second  as  metropolitan,  and  even  a  third  as  primate, 
with  an  appeal  from  one  to  the  other,  and  that  it  was  an  abus^ 
due  to  the  parlements  which  strove  to  make  the  official  inde- 
pendent of  the  bishop.  In  England  there  has  been,  for  a  long  time, 
a  separate  diocesan  court  of  Canterbur>'  held  before  the  "  com- 
missary." The  word  is  significant  as  showing  that  there  was 
something  special  and  restricted  about  the  position.  In  York 
there  are  two  courts,  one  called  the  consistory  for  the  diocese, 
the  other  called  the  chancery  for  the  province.  But  the  same 
person  was  often  official  of  both  courts. 

{k)  In  England  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  added  a  pro- 
vision for  appeal  to  the  king,  "  and  if  the  archbishop  shaU  have 
failed  in  doing  justice  recourse  is  to  be  had  in  the  last  resort 
ipostremo)  to  our  lord  the  king,  that  by  his  writ  the  controversy 
may  be  ended  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop;  because  there 
must  be  no  further  process  without  the  .assent  of  our  lord  the 
king."  The  last  words  were  an  attempt  to  limit  further  appeal 
to  Rome.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  king  does  not  hear  the 
cause  or  adjudicate  upon  iL  He  merdy  corrects  slackness  or 
lack  of  doing  justice  (Si  archiepiscopus  defecerU  in  justUia 
exkihenda)  and  by  his  writ  (pfecepto)  directs  the  controversy 
to  be  determined  in  the  metropolitan's  court.  As  bishop 
Stubbs  says  (Report  of  Ecd.  Comm.  vol.  i.  Hist.  App.  i.):  "  The 
appeal  to  the  king  is  merely  a  provision  for  a  rehearing  before 
the  archbishop,  such  failure  to  do  justice  being  not  so  much 
applicable  to  an-  unfair  decision  as  to  the  delays  or  refusal  to 
proceed  common  at  that  time  "  (cf.  Joyce,  The  Sword  and  the 
Keys,  2nd  ed.  pp.  19-20).  The  recursus  ad  principem,  in  some 
form  or  other  of  appeal  or  application  to  the  sovereign  or  his  lay 
judges,  was  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  well  knoiim  over 
western  Europe.  This  recourse  in  England  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  the  appeal  to  the  king  given  by  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  just  mentioned,  and  later  by  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.; 
sometimes  that  of  suing  for  writs  of  prohibition  or  mandamus, 
which  were  granted  by  the  king's  judges,  either  to  restrain  excess 
of  jurisdiction,  or  to  compel  the  spiritual  judge  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  cases  where  it  seemed  to  the  temporal  court  that 
he  was  failing  m  his  duty.  The  appellatio  lanquam  ab  abusu 
(appel  comme  d^abus)  in  France  was  an  application  of  a  like 
natufe.  Such  an  appeal  lay  even  in  cases  where  there  was  a 
refusaltocxercise  voluntary  jurisdiction  (deMaillane,ZHdt9miaire 
du  droit  canonique,  tit.  "  Abus,"  cf .  tit.  "  Appel ").  This  writer 
traces  their  origin  to  the  X4th  century;  but  the  procedure  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  regularized  or  common  till  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XII.  or  Francis  I.  (cf.  Did.  ecc/.,  Paris,  1 765,  titt. "  Abus  " 
and  "  Appel  comme  d'abus  ").  On  the  recwsus  ad  principem  and 
the  practice  of  "  cassation  "  in  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain, 
cf.  Van  Espen's  treatise  under  this  title  {^Vorks,  vol.  iv.)  and 
Jus  eccUs,  univ.  para  iii.  tit.  z.  .c.  4.    l.ouis  XIV.  forbad 


the  parlements  to  give  judgment  themsdves  in  causes  upon  an 
appel  comme  d*abus.  They  hid  to  declare  the  proceedings  null 
and  abusive  and  command  the  court  Christian  to  reader  right 
judgment  (Edict  of  1695,  arts.  54,  36,  cited  in  Gaudiy, .  Traiti 
de  la  Ugislaiion  des  cuUes,  Paris,  1854,  tom.  i.  pp.  368,  369). 

In  Catalonia  ''  Pragmatics,"  letters  from  the  priiux,  issued 
to  restrain  jurisdiction  assumed  by  ecclesiastical  judges  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  the  principality.  Thus  in  1368  Peter  IIL 
evoked  to  the  royal  court  a  prosecution  for  abduction  pending 
before  the  archbishop  of  Tarragoiui,  declaring  that  the  ardi- 
bishop  and  the  official  were  incompetent  to  judge  noUonen. 
See  this  and  other  instances  collected  in  Usages  y  demos  dereckos 
de  Catalutla,  by  Vives  y  Cebria  (Barcelona^  1835),  torn.  iv.  p.  137 
et  seq. 

(/)  Lastly  there  was  the  appeal  to  the  patriarchs,  t.e.  in  th« 
West  to  Rome.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  appeal  was 
that  tht  rule  of  the  other  ai^eals  did  not  apply  to  it  In  the 
regular  course  of  those  appeals  an  appellant  could  oot  leap  the 
intermediate  stages;  but  he  could  at  any  stage  go  to  this  final 
appeal,  omisso  medio,  as  it  was  technically  called  (see  de  appetl. 
c.  Dilect,  iii.  for  general  rule,  and  c.  3  de  appdl.  in  6  for  diffei;ait 
rule  in  case  of  the  pope,  and  authorities  dted  in  Van  Espen, 
pars  iii.  tit.  x.  t.  2,  5).  Van  Espen  says:  "^The  whole  li^t  of 
appeal  to  the  Roman  pontiff  omisso  medio  had  undoubtedly 
its  origin  in  this  principle,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  ordinary  of 
ordinaries,  or,  in  other  words^  has  immediate  episcopal  authority 
in  all  particular  churches,  and  this  principle  had  its  own  begin- 
ning from  the  False  Decretals." 

Appeals  to  Rome  lay  from  interiocutory  as  wdl  as  final 
judgments.  Causes  could  even  be  evoked  to  Rome  before  any 
judgment  and  there  heard  in  first  instance  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii, 
tit.  x.  c.  z,  8). 

There  was  an  alleged  original  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  which 
he  exercised  sometimes  by  permanent  legates,  whom  Gregory 
VII.  and  his  successors  established  in  the  chief  countries  o( 
Eutope,  and  to  whom  were  committed  the  legislative  executi«*e 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  spiritual  "  prince  "  in  the  districts 
assigned  to  them.  Tliese  Clement  IV.  likened  to  "  pro-ooosuls  '* 
and  declared  to  have  "  ordinary  "  jurisdiction;  because  they 
had  jurisdiction  over  every  kind  of  cause,  without  any  special 
delegation,  in  a  certain  defined  area  or  province  (c.  ii.  ie 
Officio  Legati  in  6).  They  were  expressed  to  have  not  merdy 
appellate  but  original  jurisdiction  over  causes  (iii.  c  i.  ^  Officio 
Legatt) .  Hie  occupants  of  certain  sees  by  a  kind  of  prcscripiion 
became  legates  without  special  appointment,  legati  naii,  as  in 
the  case  of  Canterbury.  In  the  13th  century  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham,  says  Maitland  (p.  1x7),  as  archbishop '  asserted  for  faimsdf 
and  his  official  (i)  a  general  right  to  entertain  in  the  first  instance 
complaints  made  against  his  suffragans'  subjects,  and  (2)  a 
general  right  to  hear  appeals  omisso  medio."  It  was,  for  the 
time,  determined  that  the  archbishq>  might  himsdf,  in  virtue 
of  Ids  legatine  authority,  entertain  complaints  from  other 
dioceses  in  first  instance,  but  that  this  legatine  jurudiction  was 
not  included  in  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  his  official  principal, 
even  if  the  archbishop  had  so  willed  it  in  his  commission.  In 
fact,  however,  the  official  did  before  the  end  of  the  later  medieval 
period  get  the  saine  power  as  the  archbishop  (Maitland,  pp.  1 18- 
x2o;  cf.  Lyndwood,  lib.  v.  tit.  i),  till  it  was  taken  from  him 
by  the  Bill  of  Citations. 

After  legates  came  special  del^ates  af^inted  by  the  pope 
to  hear  a  particular  cause.  It  was  the  general  practice  to  appoint 
two  or  three  to  sit  together  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  v.  c  2,  37). 
These  might  sub-delegate  the  whole  cause  or  any  part  of  it  as 
they  pleased,  «^.  9-X8.  Dr  Maitland  (essay  on  "  The  Universal 
Ordinary  ")  thinks,  but  without  very  much  foundation,  that  great 
numbers  especially  of  the  more  important  causes  were  tried 
before  these  delegates;  although  the  records  have  Urgdy  persbed, 
since  th^y  were  the  records  of  courts  which  were  disadved  as  sotm 
as  their  single  cause  had  been  decided.  These  courts  were  am- 
venient,  since  it  was  the  custom  to  appoint  delegates  residcol 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  power  of  sub-delegation,  geoeral 
01  limited',  simplified  questions  of  distftoce.    In  Belgium  causes 
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^ipealed  to  Rome  had  to  be  committed  to  local  delegates  (Van 
Espen,  |»ars  iii.  tit.  v.  c  3,  tit.  z.  c.  3). 

There  could  be  an  appeal  from  these  delegates  to  the  pope  and 
from  the  pope  himself  to  the  pope  "  better  informed  "  (Van 
Espien,  pars  iii.  tit.  x.  c.  a,  12,  13).  So  personal  had  the 
system  of  junsdiction  become  that  even  the  trials  of  bishops 
ceased  to  be  necessarily  conciliar.  Generally  they  were  reserved 
to  the  pope  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  m.  c.  $,  17-19);  but  in 
England  the  archbishop,  either  in  synod,  or  with  some  of  his 
comprovincial  bishops  concurring,  tried  and  deposed  bishops 
(see  case  of  Bishop  Peacock  and  the  other  cases  dted  in  Read 
V.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  14  P.D.  14S,  and  PhiUimore,  Bed.  Law, 
pp.  66  et  seq.). 

(m)  The  ji^risdictlon  of  a  bishop  sede  vacante  passed,  by  general 
law,  to  the  dean  and  chapter;  but  in  England  the  metropolitans 
became  "  guardians  "  of  the  spiritualities  and  exercised  original 
jurisdiction  through  the  vacant  diocese  (Phillimore,  pp.  62-63), 
except  in  the  case  of  Durham,  and  with  a  peculiar  arrangement 
as  to  Lincoln. 

If  the  metropolitan  see  were  vacant  the  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  dean  and  chapter  through  an  official  (Rothery, 
Return  of  Cases  before  DeiegateSf  Nos.  4,  s).  As  to  France  see 
Foumier,  p.  394. 

(n)  Officials,  even  of  bishops  and  metropolitans,  need  not  be 
in  holy  orders,  though  Bishop  Stubbs  in  his  paper  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts  seems  to  say  so. 
They  had  to  be  clerics,  that  is,  to  have  received  the  tonsure. 
Even  papal  delegates  naight  be  simple  clerks  (Van  Espen,  pars 
iii.  tit.  V.  c.  3,  ao). 

•  It  came,  however,  to  be  the  practice  to  impose  some  restrictions, 
as  on  clerks  twice  married.  Thus  Archbishop  Chichele  provided 
that  no  clerk  married  or  bigamous  (that  is,  having  had  two  wives 
insuccession)  should  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  (see  Lyndwood, 
lib.  ilL  tit.  3).  Abroad  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
local  councils  to  enact  that  officials  and  vicars-general  should 
be  in  holy  orders  (Hefele  on  Councils  of  Tortosa  in  1429  and 
Sixth  of  Milan  in  1 582).    These  councils,  as  will  be  seen,  are  late. 

(o)  With  or  without  the  concurrence  and  goodwill  of  the 
national  Church,  restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  State  on  the 
papal  jurisdiction,  whether  original  or  appellate.  In  England 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (by  chap,  viii.)  prohibited  appeals 
to  the  pope;  but  after  the  murder  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
Henry  II.  had  to  promise  not  to  enforce  them.  The  statutes  38 
Edw.  III.  St.  2, 13  Rich.  II.  st.  2,  c.  2,  and  16  Rich.  II.  c.  5  forbid 
such  appeab;  but.it  is  suggested  that  notwithstanding  the 
generality  of  their  language  they  refer  only  to  cases  of  temporal 
cognizance.  Cases  upon  the  execution  of  these  statutes  are 
collected  in  Stillingfleet,  On  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  p.  189; 
Gibson,  Codex,  83.  Obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  appeals 
to  the  pope  omisso  medio.  Thus  when  a  writ  of  signidcavit 
Issued  on  the  mandate  of  a  bishop,  an  appeal  to  Rome  availed 
not  to  stay  execution;  but  if  there  were  an  appeal  to  the  arch- 
bishop it  was  otherwise.  It  therefore  became  the  custom  to 
lodge  a  double  appeal:  one  to  the  archbishop  "  for  defence," 
and  the  other  to  the  pope  as  the  real  appeal  ("  Hostiensis," 
Super  Decret.  ii.  fol.  169;  cf.  Owen,  Institutes  of  Canon  Law, 
1884,  pt.  i.  c.  19,  5). 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  machinery  for  assisting  the 
original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  by  secular  process, — 
by  significofH  or  otherwise. 

The  matrimonial  cause  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of 
Aragon  was  the  most  famous  English  cause  tried  by  delegates 
under  the  "  original  "  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  was  ultimately 
*'  evoked  "  to  Rome.  The  foreseen  adverse  termination  of  this 
long-drawn  cause  led  to  Henry's  legislation. 

When  the  temporal  courts  interfered  to  prevent  excess  of 
jurisdiction,  they  did  so  by  prohibiting  the  ecclesiastical  court 
from  trying  and  the  suitor  from  suing  in  that  court.  The  pope 
could  not  be  effectively  prohibited,  and  no  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  prohibition  to  papal  delegates.  But  suitors  have  been 
prohibited  from  appealing  to  the  pope  (see  per  WtUes,  J. ,  in  Mayor 
of  London  v.  Cox,  L.R.  3  H.L.  280).    Whatever  may  have  been 


the  law,  it  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  Edw. 
III.  and  Rich.  II.,  appeals  to  Rome  and  original  trials  by  papal 
delegates  did  go  on,  perhaps  with  the  king's  licence;  for  the 
atatute  34  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 2  redtes  that  the  hearing  of  appeals  was 
an  usurpation  by  the  pope  and  a  grievous  abuse,  and  proceeds 
to  take  away  the  appeal  in  matrimonial,  testamentary  and  tithe 
causes,  and  to  hinder  by  forbidding  citation  and  process  from 
Rome,  all  original  hearings  also.  The  statute  35  Hen.  VIII.  c  19 
follows  this  up  by  taking  away  appeals  in  all  other  subjects  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

In  1438  the  council  of  Basel  took  away  all  papal  original 
jurisdicti6n  (save  in  certain  reserved  cases — of  which  infra), 
evocation  of  causes  to  Rome,  appeals  to  Rome  omisso  medio,  and 
appeals  to  Rome  altogether  in  many  caifies.  Such  appeals  when 
permissible,  except  the  "greater,"  were  to  be  tried  by  delegates 
on  the  spot  (31st  Session;  Mansi,  Concilia,  in  loco).  Thtst 
proceedings  at  Basel  were  regarded  at  Rome  as  of  no  effect. 
Nevertheless  this  decree  and  others  were  adopted  by  a  French 
national  council  at  Bourgcs  and  promulgated  by  the  king  as  a 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction "  (Migne,  Did.  du  droit  canonique, 
"  Pragmatique  Sanction ").  The  pariements  registered  the 
Sanction  and  the  effect  was  permanent  in  France.  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.  sought  to  revoke  at;  but  both  pariements 
and  states-general  refused  to  recognize  the  revoking  decrees. 
In  1499  Louis  Xn.  ordered  the  Pragmatic  to  be  inviolably 
observed.  The  pariements  thereupon  condemned  several  private 
persons  for  obtaining  bulls  from  Rome.  In  1516  a  Concordat 
between  Leo  X.  and  Frauds  I.  settled  all  these  questions  in  the 
sense  of  the  Pragmatic,  substantially  according  to  the  Basel 
canon.  All  causes,  except  the  "  greater,"  were  to  be  terminated 
in  the  coimtry  where  the  proper  cognizance  would  lie  (Migne, 
op.  cit.  *'  Concordat ").  By  this  Concordat,  by  an  ordinance  of 
Frauds  I.  in  1539,  by  two  or  three  other  royal  edicts,  and  (above 
all)  by  the  practice  of  the  pariements,  explanatory  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  their  arrits,  the  conflict  of  Secular  and  ecdesiastical 
jurisdictions  was  settled  until  the  Rev6lution  (Migne,  ubi  sup.). 
"  Greater  causes  "  came  in  France  to  be  restricted  to  criminal 
prosecutions  of  bishops.  Even  In  these  the  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope  was  taken  away.  In  first  instance  they  were  tried 
by  the  provincial  synod.  Tlience  there  was  appeal  to  the  pope 
(dc  Maillane,  op.  cit.  s.v.  '*  Causes  majeures  ";  Diet,  ecd.,  Paris, 
1765,  s.v.  "  Cause  ").  The  only  original  jurisdiction  left  to  the 
pope  was  in  the  case  of  the  matrimonial  causes  of  princes.  But 
they  could  only  be  heard  on  the  spot  by  judges  delegate. 
Examines  are  the  causes  of  Louis  XII.  and  Jeanne  of  France  in 
X498,  and  of  Henry  IV.  and  Marguerite  of  Valoisin  1599  (Migne, 
op.  cit.  s.v.  "  Causes  ").  The  prohibition  of  papal  interference 
was  enforced  if  necessary  by  the  appd  comme  d'abus  {vide  supra). 
Out  of  respect  for  the  pope  this  appeal  was  not  brought  against 
his  decrees  but  against  thdr  execution  (Did.  ecd.,  Paris,  1765, 
s.v.  "Abus"). 

Spain  appears  to  have  permitted  and  recognized  appeals  to 
the  pope.  A  royal  writ  of  the  x6th  century  cited  by  Covarruvias 
(c.  XXXV.)  prohibits  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  Spanish  court 
Christian  pending  an  appeal  to  the  pope. 

3.  The  subject  matter  over  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had 
jurisdiction  was  no  longer  purely  "  criminal "  with  a  dvil  quasi- 
jurisdiction  by  way  of  arbitration.    In  the  later  middle 
ages  these  courts  had.  jurisdiction  over  most  questions,      ^'^ 
except  indeed  the  then  most  important  ones,  those 
relating  to  real  property.    This  civil  jurisdiction  was 
sometimes  concurrent  with  that  of  the  secular  courts,  sometimes 
exclusive.    For  England  it  may  be  thus  dassificd^-> 

(a)  Patrimonial. — This  arose  naturally  from  the  sacred 
character  of  Christian  marriage.  This  jurisdiction  was  exdusive. 
Prom  it  followed  the  right  of  the  courts  Christian  to  pronounce 
upon  questions  of  legitimacy.  Upon  this  right  an  inroad  was 
early  made,  in  consequence  of  the  question  of  legitimation  by 
subsequent  marriage.  In  the  X2th  century  the  Church's  rule, 
that  subsequent  marriage  did  legitimize  previous  issue,  was 
settled  (c.  6,  x.  4,  17).  The  king's  judges  then  began  to  ask  the 
ordinary  the  specific  question  whether  A.  B.  was  bom  before 
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or  after  his  parents'  marriage.  After  the  inconclusive  proceed- 
ings at  the  realm-council  of  Morton  (1236),  when  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords  took  opposite  views,  the  king's  judges  went  a  step 
further  and  thenceforward  submitted  this  particular  question 
to  a  jury.  All  other  questions  of  legitimacy  arising  in  the 
king's  courts  were  still  sent  for  trial  to  the  bishop  and  concluded 
by  his  certificate  (sec  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law 
before  Edward  I.  vol.  L  X05-106;  Maitland,  ubi  supra,   pp. 

53-56). 

(6)  Tesiamentary  and  in  regard  to  succession  from  intestates. — 
Real  property  was  not  the  subject  of  will  or  testament  in  the 
medieval  period.  But  as  to  personal  property,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  Christian  became  exclusive  in  England.  Hie 
Church,  East  and  West,  had  long  asserted  a  right  to  supervise 
those  legades  which  were  devoted  to  pious  uses,  a  right  recog- 
nized by  Justinian  {Cod.  i.  3. 46).  The  bishop  or,  failing  him,  the 
metropolitan,  was  to  see  such  legacies  properly  paid  and  apph'ed 
and  might  appoint  persons  to  administer  the  funds  (Pollock  and 
Maitland,  op.  cii.  ii.  330).  This  right  ^nd  duty  became  a  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  testamentary  causes.  Intestacy  was  regarded  with 
the  greatest  horror,  because  of  the  danger  to  the  intestate's  soul 
from  a  death  without  a  fitting  part  given  to  pious  uses  (Maine, 
Ancier\t  Law,  cd.  1906,  note  by  Pollock,  p.  230;  cf.  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  op.  cit.  ii.  354).  Hence  came  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ordinary  in  intestacy,  for  the  peace  of  the  soul  of  the  departed. 
This  head  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  in  England  not 
transferred  to  the  secular  court  till  1857. 

(c)  Church  Lands. — If  undoubtedly  held  In  frankalmoign  or 
"  free  alms,"  by  a  "  spiritual  "  tenure  only,  the  claim  of  jurU- 
diction  for  the  ecclesiastical  forum  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
conceded.  But  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (c.  9)  reserved 
the  preliminary  question,  of  "  frankalmoign  "  or  not,  for  a  jury 
in  the  king's  court.  Then,  if  the  tenure  were  found  free  alms, 
the  plea  was  to  be  heard  in  the  court  Christian.  From  the  13th 
century,  however,  inclusive,  the  king's  courts  insisted  on  their 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  all  realty,  temporal  or 
"  spiritual  "  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  op.  cit.  i.  106). 

{d)  Title  to  present  to  and  possession  of  benefices. — As  to  the 
title  to  present  to  benefices,  the  courts  Christian  at  one  time  had 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  temporal  courts.  "Advowsons  " 
were,  however,  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  "  real  "  property  in 
England,  and  therefore  the  king's  court  early  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  disputes  where  the  title  to  present  was  involved. 
The  Constitut  ions  of  Clarendon  provided  that  these  causes  should 
be  heard  only  in  the  king's  court  (c.  i).  This  rule  was  applied 
even  where  both  litigants  were  "  spiritual."  In  the  13th  century 
abbots  sue  each  other  in  the  royal  court  for  advowsons  (Selden 
Soc.  Select  Civil  Pleas,  I.  pi.  345).'  In  1331,  in  such  a  suit,  the 
bishop  of  London  accepts  wager  of  battle  (Pollock  and  Maitland, 
op.  cit.  i.  105).  In  cases,  however,  where  the  title  to  present  was 
not  in  question,  but  the  fitness  of  the  clerk  presented,  or,  in 
cases  of  election  to  benefices,  the  validity  of  the  election,  there 
was  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  Christian. 

{e)  The  recovery  of  tithes  and  church  dues,  including  in 
England  church  rates  levied  to  repair  or  improve  churches  and 
churchyards. 

(/)  Questions  concerning  fabrics,  ornaments,  ritual  and  cere- 
monial of  churches. 

(g)  Administration  of  pious  gifts  and  revenues  given  to  prelates 
or  convents. — Their  right  application  could  be  effectively  enforced 
only  in  the  courts  Christian;  until  the  rise  in  England  of  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  **  uses  "  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages. 

(A)  Enforcement  of  contractual  promises  made  by  oath  or  pledge 
of  faith. — ^The  breaking  of  such  a  promissory  oath  was  called 
"  perjury  "  (as  in  classical  Latin  and  in  Shakespeare),  contrary 
to  modern  usage .  which  confines  the  word  to  false  evidence 
before  a  court  of  justice.  In  regard  to  the  execution  of  these 
promises,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  possibly 
traversed  by  c.  t$  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon;  but 
allowed  by  the  statute  13  Edw.  I.  st.  4.    As  just  intimated, 
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besides  the  enforcement  of  the  promise,  the 
treated  as  an  ecclesiastical  crime. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  courts  Chrittian  owr  laymen 
included,  besides  these  "  perjuries,"  (a)  all  sexual  offences  not 
punishable  on  indictment;  (6)  Defamation  of  character  (the 
king's  courts  came  in  time  to  limit  this  to  such  defamation  as 
could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  temporal  action) ;  (c)  Offences 
by  laymen  against  clerks  \ix.  against  all  ''tonsured''  persons, 
supra);  (d)  Offences  in  regard  to  holy  places — ^"  brawling"  and 
such  like;  («)  Heresy,  schism,  apostasy,  witchcraft. 

In  regard  to  "  clerks/'  there  was  (i)  all  the  criminal  joris- 
diction  which  existed  over  laymen,  and  (2)  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  regard  to  professional  misconduct^  Concerning  "  fdonious  " 
clerks  the  great  questions  discussed  were  whether  the  courts 
Christian  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  or  the  king's  conn,  or 
whether  there  was  a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  subject  was 
dealt  with  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  formally  revoked 
after  the  murder  oC  iSt  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In  the  13th 
century  it  was  recognized  that  a  "  derk  "  for  fdony  was  subject 
only  to  ecdesiastical  trial  and  punishment;  punishment  which 
might  involve  lifelong  imprisonment.  For  "  misdemeaiK>uns" 
as  yet  unimportant,  he  had  no  exemption  from  secular  juris- 
diction (Pollock  and  Maitland,  op.  cit.  dx.  iv.).  At  some  indeter- 
minate later  period,  the  "  deric  "  was  tried  for  fdony  by  a  jury 
in  the  king's  court  and  then  "pleaded  his dcrgy,"  after  conviction 
there,  and  was  remitted  to  the  ordinary  for  ecdesiastical  punish- 
ment. "  Clerks  "  for  the  purpose  of  "  benefit  of  dergy  *'  induded 
not  only  persons  in  minor  orders,  but  all  "  rdigious  "  persons, 
i.e.  monks,  friars,  nuns,  &c.  Later  the  custom  arose  of  taJdng 
"  derk  "  to  indude  any  "  literate, "  even  if  not  in  orders  or 
"  religious"  (cf.  Stephen,  Hisl.  Crim.  Law,  i.  461).  The  statute 
4  Hen.  VII.  c.  13  took  away  benefit  of  dergy,  if  daimed  a 
second  time,  from  persons  not  "  within  orders,"  in  certain  bad 
cases.  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2  (a  temporary  act)  took  away  "dergy," 
in  certain  heinous  crimes,  from  all  persons  not  in  "  holy  " 
orders.  This  statute  was  partly  renewed  by  22  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  13.  Other  changes  were  introduced  by  23  Hen.  Vni.  c.  i 
and  later  acts.  In  time,  "  benefit  of  dergy  "  became  entirdy 
diverted  from  its  original  objects. 

In  France,  till  1329,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dear  line  of 
demarcation  between  secular  and  ecdesiastical  jurisdictions. 
Beaumanoir  {Coutume  de  Batdvoisis,  cfa.  xi.,  dted  Gaodry, 
op.  cit.  1.  22)  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  spiritual  justice 
should  meddle  only  with  spiritual  things.  In  the  year  named 
the  secuUir  courts  complained  to  the  king,  Philip  of  Vaiois,  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  courts  Christian.  The  "  cause  "  was 
solemnly  argued  before  that  monarch,  who  dedded  to  leave 
things  as  they  were  (Migne,  Diet,  du  droit  canon.,  s.9.  "  Officia- 
lit6s  ").  In  1371  Charles  V.  forbade  spiritual  courts  to  take 
cognizance  of  **  real  "  and  "possessory  "  actions  even  in  regard 
to  deiks  (Migne,  loc.  cit.;  cf.  Gaudry,  ubi  sup.).  From  this 
period  the  parlements  began  the  procedure  whidi,  after  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.,  in  1438  todc  regular  shape 
as  tht  ap pel  cammed*  abus  (supra;  Migne,  loc.  cit.).  Testamentary 
causes  at  first  were  subject  to  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
spiritual  and  secular  courts.  After  the  14th  century,  the  latter 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  (Van  Espcn,  op.  cit.  lib.  iii.  tit.  ii. 
cc.  2,  15,  z6).  In  regard  to  marriage  the  secular  jurists  distin- 
guished between  the  civil  contract  and  the  sacrament,  for 
purposes  of  separating  the  jurisdiction  {Diet,  ecd.,  Paris,  1765, 
s.v.  "  Mariage  ").  The  voluntary  jurisdiction  as  regards  drs- 
pensations  was  kept  for  the  Church.  The  contentious  jurisdict  kis 
of  the  courts  Christian  was  confined  to  promises  of  marriage, 
nullity  of  marriage  caused  by  "  diriment "  impediments  <mly, 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  sacrament,  divorce  a  tkoro  {ibid). 
Questions  in  regard  to  the  property  in  a  benefice  were  for  the 
courts  Christian;  in  regard  to  its  possession,  for  the  \xrv^\ 
courts.  But  if  a  "  possessory  "  action  had  been  brought  in  tb« 
latter,  a  subsequent  suit  in  the  courts  spiritual  for  the  piroptrrty 
was  deemed  "  abusive  "  and  restrained  (ib.,  s.v.  "  Pditoirc  '  > 
Breach  of  faith  or  of  promise  confirmed  by  oath  was  matter  for 
the  court  Christian  (Foumier,  pp.  95,  99,  109,  125).    This 
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branch  of  jurisdiction  was  larger  and  more  freely  used  than  in 
England  (cf.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  op.  ci^.,  as  to  Normandy). 
The  only  other  remaining  dvil  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was  in  personal  actions  where  clerks  were  defendants  (Migne, 
op.  cit.,  S.V.  "  Officialit^s/'  FoumieTi  pp.  65-125);  or,  after 
the  X4th  century,  where  both  parties  were  clerks.  In  regard  to 
crimes  delicts  {dUils)  were  divided  into  classes  Cor  purposes  of 
jurisdiction.  Clerks  were  punishable  only  in  the  court  Christian, 
except  in  cases  of  grave  crimes  such  as  murder,  mutilation 
(Foumier,  p.  7a),  and  cases  called  "  royal  cases  "  {vide  infra). 
Laymen  were  punishable  in  the  court  Christian  for  the  d^its 
following:  injury  to  sacred  or  religious  places,  sacrilege,  heresy 
(except  where  it  was  a  "  royal  case  "),  sorcery,  magic,  blasphemy 
(also  punishable  in  the  secular  court),  adultery,  simony,  usury 
and  infractions  of  the  truce  of  God  (Foumier,  pp.  90-93).  What 
were  called  "privileged  delicts"  were  judged  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy  conjointly  by  the  spiritual  judge  and  the  king's  judge. 
Bishops  had  no  exemption  (Diet,  ecc.,  s.v,  "Dalits,"  "Cas 
privil^£,"  "  Causes  majeures  ").  "  Royal  cases "  included 
such  crimes  as  touched  the  prince,  as  all  forms  of  treason;  or 
the  dignity  of  his  officers;  or  the  public  safety.  In  this  dass 
were  also  included  such  heresies  as  troubled  the  state,  as  by 
forbidden  assemblies,  or  by  teaching  prohibited  doctrine. 
Among  these  heresies  were  reckoned  idolatry,  atheism,  Protes- 
untism,  relapse  («*&.  el  "  Cas  royauz,"  "H£risie")<  These 
were  of  exclusive  royal  jurisdiction  as  against  both  spiritual 
courts  and  the  courts  of  feudal  lords.  A  similar  claim  was  made 
by  Pombal  for  Portugal  {vide  infra). 

The  parlements,  in  order  to  have  a  ready  means  of  enforcing 
all  these  restrictions  by  appel  comme  d'abus,  compelled  the 
bishops  to  appoint  officials.  Frenchmen,  graduates,  and  (as  it 
seems)  "seculars"  {Diet,  eccl.,  Paris,  1765,  s.v.  "Official")- 
This  last  qualification  was  disputed  (see  Feviet,  Traiti  de  rabtu). 

3.  Punishments. — ^Ecclesiastical  sanctions  were  divided  into 
pumskmenis  {poenae)^  either  purely  temporal  in  character  or  else 
of  a  mixed  spiritual  and  temporal  character,  and  censures  {cen- 
surae)t  purely  spiritual  and  remedial  (see  Van  Espen,  pars  iii. 
tit.  xl.  cc.  X,  3;  Phillimore,  Ecdesiasiical  Laim^  p.  Z064).  In  the 
book  last  cited  censurae  and  poenae  are  classed  together  as 
"  censures  "  (which  is  the  modem  use). 

Poenae. — (a)  Pines  sprang  from  the  older  custom  of  direct- 
ing alms  by  way  of  penance  in  the  intemal  forum  (Van  Espen, 
nbi  sup.  c  X,  5-Z0).  They  were  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 
(6)  Reclusion  in  a  monastery  continued  from  former  period, 
and  might  be  either  temporary  or  perpetual  {loc.  cit.  17-19). 
(()  Imprisonmenlf  in  the  bishop's  prison,  might  be  in  chains,  or 
on  bread  and  water,  and  temporary  or  perpetual.  In  its  severer 
forms  it  was  only  inflicted  for  more  atrodous  crimes  which  the 
secular  law  would  have  punished  with  death  {loc.  cit.  az-37). 
The  act  23  Henry  VIII.  c.  i  x  made  qtecial  provision  for  convicted 
derks  who  broke  out  of  the  prisons  of  the  ordinary,  {d)  Pustiga^ 
tion,  as  in  former  period,  was  hardly  an  ecdesiasticalpuniahttent. 
If  given,  it  was  to  be  of  a  paternal  char&cter  {loc.  cit.  39-45). 
Punishments  of  a  mixed  nature  were:  {e)  Suspension  dther 
from  office  alone  or  from  office  and  benefice;  (/)  Deprivation  of 
benefice;  {g)  Deposition  ot  Degradation  (a  more  solenm  and 
ceremonial  form)  from  the  ministry;  (A)  Irregularity— not  always 
a  punishment — a  state  of  incapadty  to  be  ordained,  or,  being 
ordained,  to  execute  the  ministry;  this  might  result  from  some 
defect  of  mind  and  body,  but  was  also  incurred  by  some  grave 
offences. 

Censures  were  as  follows:  {i)  Suspension  from  attending 
divine  offices  or  ab  ingressu  ecclesiaCf  more  appropriate  for  a 
lasrman.  A  derk  m  like  case  might  be  suspended  from  office. 
(/)  Interdict  was  another  form  of  partial  or  total  suspension  from 
the  benefit  of  the  rites  and  sacraments  of  the  Church.  An  inter- 
dict might  be  personal  or  local  (see  Inteidxct).  {k)  Excom- 
munication was  either  greater  or  leas.  The  greater  separated 
entirely  from  the  Church.  It  might  be  pronounced  under 
anathema.  The  less  deprived  of  partidpation  in  the  sacraments, 
and  made  a  derk  incapable  of  taking  a  benefice. 

On  the  European  continent  the  courts  CHuistian  often  carried 


out  their  decrees  by  thdr  own  apparitors  who  could  levy  pecuniary 
penalties  on  a  defendant's  goods  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  ix. 
c.  4).  They  could  arrest  and  imprison.  In  England,  except  in 
the  peculiar  case  of  imprisonment  pending  trial  for  heresy,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  derk  convicted  of  crime,  these  things  could  not  be. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  Christian  had  in  all  other  cases  to  be 
enforced  by  the  secular  arm.  Early  in  Henry  II. 's  time  it  had 
become  the  custom  of  England  for  the  court  Christian  to  "signify" 
its  sentence  of  excommunication  to  the  king  and  to  demand  from 
him  a  writ  of  significant  to  the  sheriff,  to  imprison  the  person 
excommunicated.  The  writ  apparently  issued  for  no  court 
inferior  to  the  bishop's,  unless  upon  the  bishop's  request.  In 
some  sense  the  king's  writ  of  significant  was  discretionary;  but 
its  issue  could  be  enforced  by  excommunication  or  interdict. 

In  the  cases  of  heresy,  apostasy  and  sorcery,  the  spiritual 
courts  sought  the  aid  of  the  secular  jurisdiction  to  superadd  the 
punishment  of  death.  Incorrigible  offenders  on  these  matters 
were  "Idt"  to  the  secular  power,  to  be  corrected  with  due 
"  animadveision."  This  provision  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council 
in  12x5  was  always  interpreted  to  mean  death  (see  Van  Espen, 
Obsero.  in  Cone.  Lat.  IV.  Canones,  and  the  decree  in  the  Sexf,  ut 
inquisitionis  negotium;  and,  as  to  English  bw  and  practice, 
Maitland,  op.  eit.y  Essa.y  vi.,  and  pp.  z6x,  176;  a  Hen.  IV.  c.  15; 
Fitzherbert,  Natura  breoium,  269;  a  Hen.  V.  st.  x,  c.  7).  The 
"  capital "  punishment  was  generally  (always  in  England)  by 
burning.  Burning  was  an  English  puxiishment  for  some  secular 
offences. 

The  Concordat  with  Frauds  I.  by  which  the  pope  gave  up  the 
right  of  hearing  appeals  from  France  was  not  many  years  before 
the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  in  EngUnd.  Both  monarchs 
proceeded  on  the  same  hnes;  but  Francis  I.  got  the  pope's  con- 
sent: Henry  VIII.  acted  in  invitum,  and  in  time  went  rather 
further. 

The  Statute  of  Appeals  {24  Hen.  VIII.  c  xa)  takes  away 
appeals  to  Rome  in  causes  testamentary  and  matrimonial  and  in 
regard  to  right  of  tithes,  oblations  and  obventions.  grviftr- 
A  final  appeal  is  given  to  the  archbishop  of  the  par-   tfcai/wte- 
ticular  province;  but  in  causes  touching  the  king  ^^*'^'» 
a  final  appeal  is  given  to  the  Upper  House  of  Con-  ^^^^"^ 
vocation  of  the  province.    The  statute  is  aimed  at  appeals; 
but  the  words  used  in  it  concerning  "  dtationa  and  all  other 
processes  "  are  wide  enough  to  take  away  also  the  "  original " 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope.    No  appeal  was- yet  given  to  the  crown. 
Canterbury,  York,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashd  and  Tuam  are  put 
in  the  place  of  Rome.    The  En^i^  and  Irish  provinces  are 
treated  as  self-contained.    All  ends  there. 

The  "  Act  of  Submission  of  the  Clergy  "  {2$  Hen.  VIII.  c.  X9) 
took  away  all  appeals  to  Rome  and  gave  a  further  appeal,  "  for 
lack  of  justice,"  from  the  several  courts  of  the  archbishops  to  the 
king  in  chancery.  Thence  a  commission  was  to  issue  to  persons 
named  therein  to  determine  the  appeal  definitely.  This  was 
copied  from  the  then  existent  practice  in  admiralty  appeals  and 
was  the  origin  of  the  so-called  court  of  ddegates.  It  is  a  moot 
question  whether  this  statute  took  away  the  appeal  to  the  Upper 
Houses  of  the  various  convocations  in  causes  wherdn  the  king 
was  concemed  (see  Corham  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  15  Q.B.  5a;  £x 
parte  Bishop  of  Exeter,  xo  C.B.  xoa;  Re  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  5  Exch.  630).  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  X7  provided  that  married 
laymen  might  be  judges  of  the  courts  Christian  if  they  were 
doctors  of  dvil  law,  created  in  any  university.  This  qualifica- 
tion even  was  considered  unnecessary  in  Charles  I.'s  time  {Cro. 
Car.  2$B).  Canon  x  2j  of  1603  provided  that  the  judges  must  be 
learned  in  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  and  at  least  masters 
of  arts  or  bachdors  of  laws.  Canon  Law  as  a  study  had  been 
practically  prohibited  at  the  universities  since  1536  (Merriman, 
Thomas  Cromwdl,  i.  143-143;  Cal.  State  Papers,  vol.  ix.  p.  xxix. 
XZ7;  Owen,  Institutes  of  Canon  Law,  viii.).  The  substitution 
of  "dvilians,"  rather  than  common  lawyers,  for  canonists 
(dvilians,  hitherto,  not  an  important  body  in  England)  had 
important  consequences  (see  Maitland,  op.  cit.  9a  et  seq.). 

Henry  VUl.  had  exercised  his  jurisdiction  as  Supreme 
Head  through  a  vicar-general.    Edward  VI.  exercised  ori^iuil 
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jurisdiction  in  spiritual  causes  by  delegated  commissions  (see 
Archdeacon  Hale,  Precedents  in  Criminal  Cases,  p.  xlviii.) .  Unless 
the  king  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  person,  they  were 
not  properly  ecclesiastical  courts;  although  spiritual  persons 
might  sit  in  them,  for  they  sat  only  as  royal  commisMoneis.  The 
same  point  has  been  taken  by  large  bodies  of  clergy  and  laity  in 
regard  to  the  court  of  final  appeal  created  by  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.19 
and  its  present  successor  the  judicial  commlttcie  of  Privy  Council 
(infra:  Rep.  Com.  Ecc.  Discipline^  pp.  9, 94  et  seq.).  At  any  rate 
the  **  original "  jurisdiction  claimed  for  the  monarch  personally 
and  his  delegates,  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  has  not 
permanently  remained.  In  theory,  Hooker's  contentions  have 
been  conceded  that  "  kings  cannot  in  their  own  proper  persons 
decide  questions  about  matters  of  faith  and  Christian  religion  " 
and  that  "  they  have  not  ordinary  spiritual  power  "  {Eu.  Pol. 
vii.  8, 1,  6;  cf.  XXXIX.  ArticUs,  Art.  37). 

Under  Henry  VIII.  a  system  bq^an  of  making  certain  crimes, 
which  previoudy  had  been  only  of  spiritual  cognizance,  felonies 
(25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6),  excluding  thereby  spiritual  jurisdiction 
(Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law,  ii.  429).  Bigamy  (in  its  modern 
sense)  was  thus  made  felony  (i  Jac,  I.  c  xi).  In  this  reign  and 
the  next,  temporal  courts  were  sometimes  given  jurisdiction 
over  purely  spiritual  offences.  A  trace  of  this  remains  in  x  Edw. 
VI.  c.  X  (still  on  the  statute  book;  Stephen,  Hia.  Crim.  Law, 
ii.  439).  Other  traces  occur  in  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,-  which 
make  offences  of  depraving  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  triable 
at  Assizes  (between  23  Eliz.  c.  x  and  7  &  8  Vict,  c  X02 — also  at 
Sessions)  as  well  as  in  the  courts  Christian. 

During  Edward  VI.  s  time  the  courts  Christian  seem  practically 
to  have  ceased  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  (Hale,  Precedents 
in  Criminal  Cases,  p.  xlix.).  But  they  sat  again  for  this  purpose 
under  Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  (save  between  1640  and  i66x) 
continued  regular  criminal  sesaons  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  as  continuously  and  constantly  as  the  king's  courts 
{op.  cit.). 

The  "  ordinary  **  ecclesiastical  tribunals  of  the  later  middle 
ages  still  subsist  in  England,  at  least  as  regards  the  laity.  This 
is  hardly  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Church,  though  some 
exceptions  are  noted  below.  Nevertheless,  their  exerdse  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  laity  is  now  in  practice  suspended; 
although  in  law  it  subsists  (see  Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law;  Ray  v. 
Sherwood,  i  Curt  R.  X93;  x  Moore  P.C.R.  363;  the  observations 
of  Kelly,  C.B.,  in  Hordaunt  ^.  Moncriefe,  L.R.  a  Sc.  &  Div.  381, 
and  of  Lord  Coleridge  in  Martin  v.  Mackonockie,  L.R.  4  Q.B.D. 
770,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Lord  Penzance  in  Pkillimore  v. 
Mackon,  L.R.  x  P.D.  480).  Theoretically  still,  in  cases  of  sexual 
immorality,  penance  may  be  imposed.  Monitions  to  amend 
may  be  decreed  and  be  enforced  by  significant  and  writ  de  con- 
tumace  capiendo,  or  by  excommunication  with  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  six  months  (53  Geo.  III.  c  X27).  The  tribunals  thus 
subsisting  are  the  courts  of  the  bishop  and  archbishop,  the  latter 
sometimes  called  the  court  of  iappeal  of  the  provinqe.  Peculiar 
jurisdictions  have  been  gradually  taken  away  under  the  operation 
of  the  acta  establishing  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  The 
appeal  given  to  delegates  appointed  by  the  crown  has  been 
transferred,  first  by  a  &  3  Will.  IV.  c  9a  to  the  privy  council, 
and  then  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  4X  to  the  judicial  conmiittee  of 
the  privy  council.  Bishops  may  now  be  summoned  as  assessors 
by  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  59. 

There  was  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James  L  and  Charles  I. 
a  "Court  of  High  Commission"  with  jurisdiction  over  laity 
and  clergy,  based  on  x  Eliz.  c.  i.  s.  x5,  which  was  reckoned  as  an 
ecclesiastical  judicature  (5  R.  x,  Cowdre^s  case)  concurrent  with 
the  ordinary  court  Christian.  It  was  created  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  was  taken  away  by  x6  Car.  I.  c  xx.  As 
to  its  history  see  Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law,  ii.  414-428. 

In  regard  to  clerical  offences,  3  &  4  Vict  c.  86  (the  "  Church 
Disdpline  Act ")  creates  new  tribunals;  and  first  a  commission 
of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  five  persons,  of  whom  the 
vicar-general,  or  an  archdeacon,  or  a  rural  dean  of  the  diocese 
must  be  one.  If  they  report  a  prima  facie  cas^,  the  bishop  may 
(with  the  consent  of  parties)  proceed  to  sentence.    In  the  absence 


of  such  consent,  the  bishop  may  bear  the  cause  with  three 
assessors,  of  wlK>m  one  shall  be  a  barrister  of  seven  yean* 
standing  and  another  the  dean  of  the  cathedral,  or  one  of  the 
archdeacons,  or  the  chancellor.  This  court  b  ciJlcd  the  **  con 
sistory"  court,  but  is  not  the  <Ad  coosist<Mry.  Both  these 
tribunals  are  new.  But  the  bishop  may  instead  send  the  cause,  in 
first  instance,  to  the  old  provincial  court,  to  which  appeal  lies, 
if  it  be  not  so  sent. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  (37  &  38  VicL  c.  85)  gave 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  beneficed  derks  (concurrent  with 
that  of  the  tribunal  under  3  &  4  Vict  c  86)  to  the  judge  under 
the  act  in  matters  of  the  fabric,  ornaments,  furniture  and  decora- 
tions of  churches,  and  the  conduct  of  divine  service,  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  "  judge  "  under  the  act  is  to  be  a  barrister  of 
ten  years'  standing,  or  an  ex-judge  of  a  superior  secular  court, 
appointed  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  the 
approval  of  the  crown,  or,  if  they  fail  to  appoint,  by  the  crown. 
Proceedings  under  this  act  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  taken  in  the 
appropriate  andent  ecdesiastical  courts  {Green  v.  Lord  Penzance, 
6" A.  C.  657).  The  judge  under  this  act  became  (upon  vacancies 
occurring  ex  officio  official  prindpal  of  the  arches  court  of 
Canterbury  and  of  the  chancery  court  of  York.  This  provisioa 
caused  grave  doubts  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  canonical 
position  of  this  statutory  official  prindpaL 

Finally,  the  Clergy  Disd{^ne  Act  X892  (55  &  56  VicL  c  37) 
creates  yet  a  new  court  of  first  instance  for  the  trial  of  derical 
offences  against  morality  in  the  shape  of  a  conststory  court, 
which  is  not  the  old  court  of  that  name,  but  is  to  comprehend 
the  chancellor  and  five  assessors  (three  dcigymen  and  two 
laymen  chosen  from  a  prescribed  list),  with  equal  power  with  the 
chancellor  on  questions  of  fact  In  many  instances  the  conviction 
of  a  temporal  court  is  made  condusive  on  the  bishop  without 
further  trial.  In  regard  to  moral  offences,  jurisdictk>n  under  this 
act  is-exdusive.  But  it  only  applies  to  derks  heading  prefer- 
ment Under  all  these  three  acts  there  is  a  final  appnl  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  coundL 

None  of  these  acts  applies  to  the  trial  of  bishops,  ^riio  are  left 
to  the  old  jurisdictions,  or  whatever  may  be  hdd  to  be  the  old 
jurisdictions  (with  that  of  the  Roman  See  eliminated).  As  to 
suffragan  bishops  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  sec  Read  v. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  X3  P.D.  a  ax,  14  P.D.  88.  (On  general  ques- 
tions see  Phillimore,  Ecc.  Law,  65,  73.)  Despite  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln's  case,  the  law  is  in  some  uncertainty. 

Dilapidations  are  now  not  made  matters  of  suit  before  the 
court,  but  of  administrative  action  by  the  bishop. 

The  subject  matter  of  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been 
gradually  reduced  in  England,  &c.,  by  various  causes,  (i)  The 
taking  away  of  all  matrimonial,  testamentary  and  ab  imiesou* 
jurisdiction  by  20  &  at  Vict.  c.  77  (testamentary,  &c.,  En^cd^ 
c.  79  (testamentary,  &c.,  Ireland),  c  85  (matrimonial,  En^nd); 
33  &  34  Vict.  c.  X  xo  (matrimonial,  Ireland).  Matrimom'al  jurisdic- 
tion was  taken  from  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1884.  {t) 
Since  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  &  7x,  tithe  has  become,  except  in  a  fev 
rare  cases,  tithe  rent  charge,  and  its  recovery  has  been  entirely 
an  9peration  of  secular  law.  Most  kinds  of  offerings  are  now 
recoverable  in  secular  courts.  (3)  Administration  of  pious  gifts 
has  passed  to  the  court  of  chancery.  (4)  The  enforcement  d 
contractual  promises  has  long  been  abandoned  by  the  courti 
Christian  themselves.  (5)  Church  rates  can  no  longer  be  enforced 
by  suit  (3X  &  3a  Vict,  c  X09).  (6)  Defamation  was  taken  avay 
in  England  by  x8  &  X9  Vict,  c  41,  and  in  Ireland  by  23  k  zi 
Vict,  c  3a.  (7)  Laymen  can  no  longer  be  tried  in  the  spiritua] 
courts  for  offences  against  derks.  (8)  The  jurisdiction  h: 
"  brawling  "  in  church,  &c.,  is  taken  away  by  33  8c  a4  Vict  c  52 
in  the  case  of  the  laity.  In  the  case  of  persons  in  holy  orders  there 
is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  two  tribunals  {Valancy  \. 
Fletcher,  x897,i  Q.6.  265).    This  was  an  offence  very  frequcot 
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prosecuted  in  the  courts  Chiistian  (see  A.  J.  Stephens,  Ecdai- 
ostical  Statutes,  i.  336). 

The  existing  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England  is  therefore 
now  confined  to  the  following  points,  (x)  DisdpUne  of  tbc 
deigy.    (a)  Disdpline  of  the  laity  in  respect  of  sexual  offences 
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as  already  •tated.  (3)  Control  of  lay  office-bearers,  church- 
wardens, sidesmen,  organists,  parish  clerks,  sextons.  (4)  Pro- 
tection of  the  fabrics  of  churches,  of  churchyards,  omamoits, 
fittings,  &c.,  sanctioning  by  licence  or  faculty  any  additions  or 
alterations,  and  preventing  or  punishing  unauthorized  dealings  by 
proceedings  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  courts.  (5)  Claims  by 
individual  to  particular  seats  in  church  or  special  places  of 
sepulture.  (6)  Rare  cases  of  personal  or  special  tithes,  offerings 
or  pensions  claimed  by  incumbents  of  benefices.  In  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  courts  Christian  have  now  jurisdic- 
tion  substantially  as  in  England.  In  Jersey  and  in  Guernsey 
there  are  courts  of  first  instance  with  appeal  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester!  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Ireland  was  as  in 
England  till  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished  in  1869  by 
32  &  33  Vict  c.  4a. 

The  position  of  a  disestablished  or  an  unestablished  Church 
b  comparatively  modem,  and  has  given  rise  to  new  jural  con- 
B/xbgimm,  cq>tions.  These  Churches  are  colUgia  licUa  and  come 
ttratfmtt-  within  the  liberty  of  association  so  freely  conceded  in 
^euomim  modern  times.  Tlie  relations  of  their  bishops,  priests 
or  other  ministers  and  lay  office-bearers  inUr  se  and 
to  their  lay  folk  depend  upon  contract;  and  these 
contracts  will  be  enforced  by  the  ordinaiy  courts  of 
law.  A  consensual  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  thus  created, 
which  has  to  this  extent  temporal  sanction.  In  faro  con- 
scientiat  spiritual  censures  canonically  imposed  are  as  binding 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  as  powerful  as  ever. 

Into  the  British-settled  colonies  no  bishops  were  sent  till  1787; 
and  consequently  there  were  no  regular  courts  Christian.  The 
bishop  of  London  was  treated  as  the  diocesan  bishop  of  the 
colonists  in  North  America;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  testa- 
mentary and  matrimonial  jurisdiction  it  was  usual  in  the  letters 
patent  appointing  the  governor  of  a  colony  to  name  him  ordinary. 
In  New  York  state  there  is  still  a  court  called  the  surrogates 
court,  surrogate  being  the  regular  name  for  a  deputy  ecclesi- 
astical judge.  In  Lower  Canada,  by  treaty,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  remained  established. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
position  in  some  of  them  before  their  independence,  the  Church 
has  now  no  position  recognized  by  the  State,  but  is  just  a  body 
of  believers  whose  relations  are  governed  by  contract  and  with 
whom  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  consensual. 

The  position  is  the  same  now  through  all  the  British  colonies 
(except,  as  already  mentioned.  Lower  Canada  or  Quebec).  From 
1787  onwards,  colonial  bishops  and  metropolitans  were  appointed 
by  letters  patent  which  puiported  to  give  them  jurisdiction  for 
disciplinary  purposes.  But  a  series  of  cases,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  was  that  Re  Ike  Bishop  of  Natal  (3  Moore  P.C. 
N.S.  A.D.  1864),  decided  that  in  colonies  possessing  self- 
governing  legidatures  such  letters  patent  were  of  no  value; 
and  soon  after  the  crown  ceased  to  issue  them,  even  for  crown 
colonies. 

In  India  the  metropolitan  of  Calcutta  and  the  bishops  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  have  some  very  limited  jurisdictbn  which 
is  conferred  by  letters  patent  under  the  authority  of  the  statutes 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  iss  and  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  85.  But  the  other 
Indian  bishops  have  no  position  recognized  by  the  State  and  no 
juristiiction,  except  consensual. 

The  Church  had  the  same  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and 
exercised  it  through  similar  courts  to  those  which  she  had  in 
England  and  France,  till  about  1570.  As  Utte  as  1566 
Archbishop  Hamilton  of  Glasgow,  upon  his  appoint- 
ment, had  restitution  of  his  jurisdiction  in  the  probate 
of  testaments  and  other  matters  (Keith,  History  of 
Ike  Scottish  Bishops,  Edinburgh,  1824,  p.  38).  There  was  an 
interval  of  uncertainty,  with  at  any  rate  titular  bishops, 
till  159s.  Then  parliament  enacted  a  new  system  of  Church 
courts  which,  though  to  some  extent  in  its  turn  superseded  by 
the  revival  of  episcopacy  tmder  James  VI.,  was  revived  or  ratified 
by  the  act  of  1690,  c.  7,  and  stands  to  this  day.  It  is  a  Presby- 
terian system,  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  a  dis- 
c^ablishcd  and  voluntary  body  since  1690. 


The  Presbyterian  courts  thus  created  are  arranged  in  ascend- 
ing order. — 

(a)  Kirk  Session  consists  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  the 
**  ruling  elders  "  (who  are  elected  by  the  session).  It  has  cog- 
nizance of  scandalous  offences  by  laymen  and  punishes  them 
by  deprivation  of  religious  privileges.  It  docs  not  judge  ministers 
(Brodie-Innes,  Comparative  Principles  of  the  Laws  of  England 
and  Scotland^  1903,  p.  144). 

{h)  The  Preshytary  has  jurisdiction^  partly  appellate  and 
partly  original,  over  a  nimiber  of  parishes.  There  are  now  eighty- 
four  presbyteries.  These  courts  consist  of  every  parochial 
minister  or  professor  of  divinity  of  any  university  within  the 
limits,  and  of  an  elder  commissioned  from  every  kirk  sessran. 
A  minister  is  elected  to  preside  as  moderator.  These  courts 
judge  ministers  in  first  instance  for  scandalous  conduct.  As 
civil  courts  they  judge  in  first  instance  all  questions  connected 
with  glebes  and  the  erection  and  iq>air  of  churches  and  manses. 
Thqr  regulate  matters  concerning  public  worship  and  ordinances, 
and  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  kirii  session. 

(c)  The  Provincial  Synod  consists  of  a  union  of  three  or  moro 
presbyteries  with  the  same  members.  There  are  now  sixteen. 
They  meet  twice  a  year  to  hear  appeals  from  presbyteries.  No 
appeal  can  go  direct  to  the  General  Assembly,  omisso  medio, 
unless  the  presbytery  have  so  expressly  directed,  or  unless  there 
be  no  meeting  of  synod  after  the  decision  of  the  presbytery 
before  the  meeting  of  General  Assembly. 

(d)  The  General  Assembly  h  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court 
of  this  ^stem.  It  meets  annually.  The  king's  "lord  hi^ 
commissioner "  attends  the  sittings;  but  does  not  intervene 
or  take  part  in  the  court's  decisions.  The  court  consbts  of 
ministers  and  elders,  elected  from  the  presbyteries  in  q>edfied 
proportions,  and  of  commissioners  from  the  four  universities, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  royal  burghs.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  India  sends  one  minister  and  one  elder.  The  whole 
Assembly  consists  of  371  nunisters  and  333  elders.  The  juris- 
diction is  entirely  appellate.  The  Assembly  appoints  a  com- 
mission to  exercise  some  of  its  functions  during  the  intervals  of 
its  scnion.  To  this  commission  may  be  referred  the  cognizance 
of  particular  matters. 

Questions  of  ptUronage  now  (by  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  8a)  belong  to 
the  Church  courts;  but  not  questions  of  lapse  or  stipend.  Seats, 
seat  rents,  pews,  the  union  and  disjunction  of  parishes  and 
formation  of  district  parishes  are  of  secular  jurisdiction.  Ques* 
tionsof  tithes  (or  "teinds")  and  ministers'  stipends  were  referred 
to  commissioners  by  acts  of  the  Scots  parliaments  beginning  in 
1607.  The  commissioners  of  teinds  became  a  species  of  ecclesi- 
astical court  By  Scots  act  of  1707,  c.  9,  their  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  who  now  con- 
stitute a  "  teind  court"  (Brodie-Innes,  op.  cU.'pp.  138,  r39). 
Matrimonial  matters  aitd  those  relating  to  wills  and  succession 
(called  in  Scotland  "  consistorial "  causes)  were  in  1563  taken 
from  the  old  bishops'  courts  and  given  to  "commissaries" 
appointed  by  the  crown  with  an  appeal  to  the  covjI  of  session, 
which  by  act  1609,  c.  6,  was  declared  the  king's  great  consistory. 
They  have  remained  matters  of  secular  jurisdiction. 

The  Scots  ecclesiastical  courts  are  entitled  to  the  assistance  of 
the  secular  courts  to  cany  out  their  jurisdiction  by  "  due  assist- 
ance." Within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  they  are  supreme. 
But  if  a  court  go  outside  Its  jurisdiction,  or  refuse  to  exercise 
powers  conferred  on  it  by  law,  the  civil  court  may  "  reduce  " 
(».e.  set  aside)  the  sentence  and  award  damages  to  the  party 
aggrieved. 

With  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  century.  Church  courts 
properly  speaking  disappeared  from  the  non-episcopal 
religious   communities   which   were   established   in 
Holland,  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Switzerland  and  tell 
of  Germany,  and  in  the  then  non-episcopal  countries 
of  Denmark  and  Norway. 

Discipline  over  ministers  and  other  office-bearers  was  exercised 
by  administrative  methods  in  the  form  of  trials  before  con- 
sistories or  synods.  To  this  extent  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is 
still  exercised  in  these  countries.    Consistories  and  synods  have 
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exercised  discipline  of  a  penitential  kind  over  their  lay  members; 
but  in  later  times  their  censures  have  generally  ceased  to  carry 
temporal  consequences.  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  on  the  dvil 
side  for  the  trial  of  causes  soon  disappeared.  Heresy  has  been 
treated  as  a  crime  to  be  tried  in  and  punished  by  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  country,  as  in  the  cases  of  Servetus  (^.v.)  and 
Grotius  (g.v.). 

For  the  episcopal  churches  of  Sweden  and  Finland  the  first 
constitution  or  **  Church  order  "  was  formed  in  1571.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  visitation  of  the  clergy  by  the  bishop,  and  for  the 
power  of  the  clergy  to  exclude  their  lay  folk  from  the  Holy 
Communion,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  bishop.  Both  minor  and 
major  excommunication  had  been  in  use,  and  for  a  long  time 
public  penance  was  required.  The  procedure  underwent  great- 
modification  in  x686;  but  public  penance  was  not  taken  away 
till  1855,  and  then  confession  to  and  absolution  by  the  priest  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  was  still  required.  Civil  jurisdiction  in 
causes  appears  to  have  been  given  up  early  (Cornelius,  5ve»Mila 
Kirkaus  Histona,  Upsala,  1875,  PP-  146,  x86,  189,  385). 

Over  the  rest  of  western  continental  Europe  and  in  the  colonies 
of  Spain,  Portugal  and  France,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  remained 
generally  in  the  state  which  we  have  already  described 
till  near  the  end  of  the  x8th  century.  The  council  of 
Trent  took  away  the  jurisdiction  of  archdeacons  in 
marriage  questions.  Tlie  testamentary  jurisdiction 
disappeared  (as  already  stated)  in  France.  Disputed  cases  of 
contract  were  more  often  tried  in  the  secular  courts.  Recourse 
to  the  secular  prince  by  way  of  appd  comme  d'abtUf  or  otherwise, 
became  more  frequent  and  met  with  greater  encouragement. 
.Kings  began  to  insist  upon  trying  ecclesiastics  for  treason  or 
other  political  crimes  in  secular  courts.  So  under  the  advice  of 
his  minister  (the  marquis  of  Pombal),  King  Joseph  of  Portugal  in 
X759~i76o  daimed  that  the  pope  should  give  him  permission  to 
try  in  all  cases  derics  accused  of  treason,  and  was  not  content 
with  the  limited  permission  given  to  try  and  execute,  if  guilty, 
the  Jesuits  then  accused  of  conspiring  his  death  {Life  of  Fombal, 
by  Count  da  Carnota,  X87X,  pp.  128,  141).  But  there  was  no 
sudden  change  in  the  position  of  the  courts  Christian  till  the 
French  Revolution. 

In  France  a  law  of  the  Revolution  (September  X790)  purported 
to  suppress  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  On  the  re-establishfng 
of  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  nei^  Concordat, 
promulgated  18  Germinal,  year  X.  (April  8,  x8o2),  no  express 
provision  was  made  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions;  but  several 
bishops  did  create  new  ecdesiastical  tribunals,  "  officialities  " 
(Migne,  Diet,  de  droU  cation.f  s.v.).  The  government  in  some 
cases  recognized  these  tribunals  as  capable  of  judging  ecclesi- 
astical causes  (Migne,  ttbi  sup.).  In  x8io  the  diocesan  official  of 
Paris  entertained  the  cause  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
and  pronounced  a  decree  of  nullity  (Migne,  uln  sup.  s.v. 
"  Causes  ").  Such  litigation  as  still  continued  before  the  spiritual 
forum  was,  however,  confined  (save  in  the  case  of  the  matrimonial 
questions  of  princes)  to  the  professional  conduct  of  the  clergy. 

Such  neighbouring  countries  as  were  conquered  by  France  or 
revolutionized  after  her  pattern  took  the  same  course  of  sup- 
pressing their  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  After  X814,  some  of 
these  jurisdictions  were  revived.  But  the  matter  is  now  deter- 
mined for  all  countries  which  have  adopted  codes,  whether  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Code  Napol6on  or  otherwise.  These  countries 
have  created  a  hierarchy  of  temporal  courts  competent  to  deal 
with  every  matter  of  which  law  takes  cognizance,  and  a  penal 
code  which  embraces  and  deals  with  all  crimes  or  delicts  which 
the  state  recognizes  as  olTences.  Hence,  even  in  countries  where 
the  Roman  Church  is  established,  such  as  Belgium,  Italy,  the 
Catholic  states  of  Germany  and  cantons  of  Switzerland,  most 
of  the  Latin  republics  of  America,  and  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  a  fortiori  where  this  Church  is  not  established,  there  is 
now  no  discipline  over  the  laity,  except  penitential,  and  no  juris- 
diction exercised  in  civil  suits,  except  possibly  the  matrimonial 
questions  of  princes  (of  which  there  was  an  example  in  the 
case  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Monaco).  In  Spain  causes  of 
nullity  and  divorce  a  thoro,  in  Portugal  causes  of  nullity  between 


Cathoh'cs,  are  still  for  the  court  Christian.  In  Peru,  the  oU 
ecdesiastical  matrimonial  jurisdiction  substantially  remains 
(Lehr,  Le  Mariage  dans  Us  principaux  pays^  1899,  arts.  362.  797, 
77a,  781).  Otherwise  these  three  countries  are  Code  countries. 
In  Austria,  the  andent  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  was  taken  away 
by  various  acts  of  legislation  from  178X  to  1856;  even  voluntary 
jurisdiction  as  to  dispensations.  The  Concordat  of  1856  and 
consequent  legislation  restored  matrimonial  jurisdiction  to  the 
courts  Christian  over  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics.  In 
x868  this  was  taken  away.  The  Austrian  bishops,  bowrv-cr, 
maintain  thdr  tribunals  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  insist  that 
such  things  as  divorce  a  vincuio  must  be  granted  by  thdr  authority 
(Aichner,  Compendium  juris  eccksiastici,  pp.  551-553). 

By  consent  and  submission  of  her  members,  the  Roman  Church 
decides  in  foro  conscientiae  questions  of  marriage,  betrothal  and 
Intimacy  everywhere;  but  no  temporal  consequences  follow 
except  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Peru. 

The  position  in  France  was  the  same  as  that  in  Belgium,  Italy, 
&c.,  till  X906,  when  the  Church  ceased  to  be  established.  The 
only  Latin  countries  in  which  conflict  has  not  arisen  appear  10 
be  the  prindpality  of  Andorra  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino 
(Giron  y  Areas,  SituacUkn  juridica  de  la  Iglesia  CatMica,  Madrid, 
1905,  p.  X73  et  seq.). 

Even  as  to  the  disdpline  of  the  Roman  clergy  it  is  only  in 
certain  limited  cases  that  one  can  speak  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. Bishops  and  beneficed  incumbents  {curis)  must  be  regularly 
tried;  and  where  the  Church  is  established  the  canonical  courts 
are  recognized.  But  the  majority  of  parishes  are  served  by  mere 
desservanis  or  vicaires,  who  have  no  rights  and  can  be  recalled 
and  dismissed  by  mere  administrative  order  without  trial  (Migne, 
ubi  sup.  S.V.  "InamovibiUt£,"  "  Desservants  "). 

Tlie  Napoleonic  legi^tion  re-established  the  appd  totxnt 
d'abus  {"Articles  organiques,"  art.  6).  The  recourse  was  now  to 
the  council  of  state  (see  Migne,  ff6f  supra,  "  Offidalit6  ").  But 
the  revocation  of  a  desservant,  and  the  forbidding  him  the  execu- 
tion of  his  ministry  in  the  diocese,  was  not  a  case  in  which  the 
council  of  state  would  interfere  (Migne,  ubi  sup.  "  Appel  comme 
d'abus,"  "ConseU  d'etat 'O- 

In  those  provinces  of  the  Anglican  communion  where  the 
Church  is  not  established  by  the  state,  the  tendency  is 
not  to  attempt  any  external  disdpline  over  the  laity; 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  exercise  consensual  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  dergy  and  office-bearers  through  courts 
ncariy  modelled  on  the  old  canonical  patterns. 

In  the  Roman  communion,  on  the  other  hand,  both  where 
the  Church  is  established  and  where  it  is  not,  the  tendenc>-  is 
to  reduce  the  status  of  curi  to  that  of  desservant^  and  to 
deal  with  all  members  of  the  priestly  or  lower  orders 
by  administrative  methods.  This  practice  obtains  in 
all  missionary  countries,  e.g.  Ireland  and  also  in 
Belgium  (S.  B.  Smith,  Elements  of  Ecdesiastical  Lav, 
New  York,  i.  197  et  seq.;  p.  403  et  seq.;  Tauber,  Manuel* 
juris  canonidf  Sabariae,  X904,  p.  277).  In  the  United  Sutcs 
the  3rd  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  in  1884  provided  that  one 
rector  out  of  ten  should  be  irremovable  (Smith,^^.  cif.  i.  107, 
419).  In  England  there  are  few  Roman  "benefices"  (E. 
Taunton,  Law  of  the  Church,  London,  1906,  s.v.  *'  Benefice  ")■ 
A  desservant  has  an  informal  appeal,  by  way  of  recourse,  to  ihc 
metropolitan  and  ultimately  to  the  pope  (Smith,  op.  cU.p.  soi). 
The  bishop's  "  official "  is  now  universally  called  his  vi«.ar< 
general  (except  in  France,  where  sometimes  an  offuial  is  appoinud 
eo  nomine),  and  generally  exerdses  both  voluntary  and  con- 
tentious jurisdiction  {op.  eit.  t.  377).  As  of  old,  he  must  be  at 
least  tonsured  and  without  a  wife  Uving.  At  the  Vat]r:in 
Council,  a. desire  was  expressed  that  he  should  be  a  priest  <.'*  >■ 
He  should  be  a  doctor  in  theology  or  a  licentiate  in  canon  hw 
{ib.  p.  378) .  Whether  a  bishop  is  bound  to  appoint  a  vicar-gcr.rral 
is  still  disputed  {ib.  p.  380;  cf.  supra;  contra,  Bouix,  Inst.  Juris 
Canon.  De  Judic.  i.  405).  In  X83X  the  pope  enacted  that  ia 
all  the  dioceses  of  the  then  Pontifical  States,  the  court  of  first 
instance  for  the-crimiAal-causcs  of  ecdesiaslics  should  consist  of 
the  ordinary  and  four  other  judges.    In  the  diocese  of  Roote 
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tbe  court  of  the  cardinal  viour-genenl  consisU  of  such  vicar- 
general  and  four  other  prelates  (Smith,  ubi  supra).  In  the 
Roman  communion  m  England  and  the  United  States,  there 
are  commissions  of  investigation  appointed  to  hear  in  first 
instance  the  criminal  causes  of  derks.  They  consist  of  five,  or  at 
least  three,  priests  nominated  by  the  bishop  in  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  diocesan  synod.  In  the  United  States,  since  1884, 
the  bishop  presides  on  these  commissions.  They  report  their 
opinions  to  the  bishop,  who  passes  final  sentence  (t6  ii.  139-131). 
'  "  Exemptions  "  now  include  all  the  regular  religious  orders, 
i.€.  those  ordei^  which  have  solemn  vows.  Over  the  members  of 
these  orders  their  superiors  have  jurisdiction  and  not  the  bishop. 
Otherwise  if  they  liye  out  of  their  monastery,  or  even  within  that 
enclosure  so  notoriously  offend  as  to  cause  scandal.  In  the  first 
case,  they  may  be  punished  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  acting  as 
delegate  of  the  pope  without  speical  appointment  (Cone.  Trid, 
Sess.  vi.  c.  3).  In  the  second  case,  the  bishop  may  require  the 
superior  to  punish  within  a  certain  time  and  to  certify  the 
punishment  to  him;  in  default  he  himself  may  punish  {Cone. 
Trid:  Sess.  xzv.  c  14,  cf.  Smith,  op.  cU.  i.  204-306).  So, 
regulars  having  cure  of  soxils  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  in  matters  pertaining  thereto  (ft6.  p.  206).  The  exemp- 
tion of  regular  religious  orders  may  be  extended  to  religious 
societies  without  solemn  vows  by  special  concession  of  the  pope, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Passionists  and  Redemptorists  {ib.  p.  205; 
Sanguined,  Juris  tec.  inst.,  Rome,  1890,  pp.  393,  394). 
[  Appeal  Ues,  in  nearly  aJl  cases,  to  the  metropolitan  (Smith, 
op.  cil.  pp.  219-223).  Metropolitans  usually  now  have  a  metro- 
politan tribunal  distinct  from  their  diocesan  court  (ib.  ii.  141), 
but  constructed  on  the  same  lines,  with  the  metropolitan  as  judge 
and  his  vicar-general  as  vice- judge.  In  some  "missionaiy" 
dioceses,  the  metropofa'tan,  qua  metropolitan,  has  a  separate 
commission  of  investigation,  to  try  the  criminal  causes  of 
derks,  sentence  being  passed  by  himself  or  his  vicar-general  {ib. 
p.  142). 

The  next  step  in  the  hierarchy,  that  of  "primates"  (supra), 
has  "  in  the  prosent  state  of  the  Church  "  ceased  to  exist  for  our 
purpose  (Sanguineti,^^.  cit.  p.  334),  as  a  result  of  Tridentlne  legis- 
lation. The  only  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  metropolitans  is 
tbe  Roman  See.  To  it  also  lies  a  direct  appeal  from  the  court  of 
first  instance,  omisso  medio  (Smith,  op.  cil.  I.  224).  The  pope's 
immediate  and  original  jurisdiction  in  every  diocese  is  now 
expressly  affirmed  by  the  Vatican  Council  (»6.  p.  239).  That 
original  jurisdiction  he  reserves  exdusivdy  to  himsdf  in  causis 
mojaribus  (ib.  pp.  249-250).  These  are  (i)  causes  rdating  to 
dections,  translations  and  deprivations  of,  and  criminal  pro- 
secutions against,  bishops,  and  ( 3)  the  matrimonial  cases  of  princes 
(Taunton,  op.  cil.  s.v.  "  Cause"). 

*  In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  early  system  of  ecclesiastical 
judicature  long  continued.  But  a  sacred  charact^  was  ascribed 
to  the  emperors.  They  are  "  anointed  lords  like  the 
bishops  "  (Balsamon,  in  Cone.  Ancyr.  Can.  xii.,  repre- 
senting the  view  of  the  i3th  and  13th  centuries). 
Bishops  were  often  deposed  by  administrative  order  of  the 
emperor;  sjmods  being  expected  afterwards  to  confirm,  or  rather 
accept,  such  order.  The  germ  of  this  dealing  wit.h  a  major  causa 
may  be  found  in  the  practice  of  the  Arian  emperors  in  the  4th 
century.  The  cause  of  Ignatius  and  Photius  was  dealt  with  in 
the  9th  century  by  various  synods;  those  in  the  -East  agredng 
with  the  emperor's  view  for  the  time  bdng,  while  those  in  the 
West  acted  with  the  pope.  (The  details  are  in  Mansi,  Cone,  in 
lociSy  and  in  Hefcle,  Cone,  in  locis,  more  briefly.  They  are  sum- 
marized in  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.v."  Constantinople," 
"  Rome,"  and  in  E.  S.  Foulkes,  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
s.v. "  Century  IX.")  Since  these  transactions  patriarchs  have  been 
deposed  by  the  Byzantine  emperors;  and  the  Turkish  sultans 
since  the  isth  centtiry  have  assumed  to  exercise  the  same 
prerogative. 

'  The  spiritual  courts  in  the  East  have  permanently  acquired 
jurisdiction  in  the  matrimonial  causes  of  baptized  persons; 
the  Mahommedan  governments  allowing  to  Christians  a  personal 
law  of  their  own.    The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  enabled 


to  exerdse  an  extensive  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Christians 
(Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  I  30,  31). 

The  empire  of  Russia  his  in  the  matter  of  ecdesiastical  juris- 
diction partly  devdoped  into  other  forms,  partly  systematized 
4th  century  and  later  Byzantine  rules.  The  provincial  system 
does  not  exist;  or  it  may  be  said  that  all  Russia  is  one  province. 
An  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  Georgia,  which  is 
governed  by  an  "  exarch,"  with  three  suffragans  under  him. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  empire  the  titles  of  metropolitan,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  of  all  Russia,  and  of  archbishop, 
were  and  are  purely  honorary,  and  their  holders  have  merely 
a  diocesan  jur^diction  (see  Mouravieff,  History  of  the  Rusiian 
Church,  translated  Blackmore,  1842,  trai^tor's  notes  at  pp.  370, 
390, 416  et  seq.).  So  in  Egypt  the  bishop  or  "  pope  "  (afterwards 
patriarch)  of  Alexandria  was  the  ordy  true  metropolitan  (Neale, 
History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Gen.  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  in).  The 
metropolitan  of  Russia  from  the  time  of  the  conversion  (a J>.  988) 
settled  at  Kiev,  and  his  province  was  part  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  and  appeals  lay  to  Constantinople.  Many  such 
appeals  were  taken,  notably  in  the  case  of  Leon,  bishop  of  Rostov 
(Mouravieff,  op.  cit.  p.-  38).  The  metropoliiical  see  was  for  a 
short  time  transferred  to  Vladimir  and  then  finally  to  Moscow 
(Mouravieff,  chs.  iv.,  v.).  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in 
Z452,  the  Russian  metropolitans  were  always  chosen  and  con- 
secrated in  Russia,  appeals  ceased,  and  Moscow  became  de  facto 
autocephalous  (Jofyce,  ubi  sup.  p.  379;  Mouravieff,  op.  cit. 
p.  X26).  The  tsar  Tlieodore  in  1587  exercised  the  power  of  the 
Bjrzantine  emperors  by  deposing  the  metropolitan,  Dionysius 
Grammaticus  (Mouravieff,  p.  125).  In  1587  the  see  of  Moscow 
was  raised  to  patriarchal  raoJc  with  the  consent  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  sulMequent  concurrence  of  Alexandria,  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  (ib.  c.  vi.).  Moscow  became  the  final  court,  in  theory, 
as  it  had  long  been  in  practice.  Certain  religious  houses,  however, 
had  their  own  final  tribunals  and  were  "  peculiars,"  exempt  from 
any  diocesan  or  patriarchal  jurisdiction  for  at  least  all  causes 
relating  to  Church  property  {ib.  p.  131). 

The  subject  matter  of  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Russia 
during  the  whole  patriarchal  period  included  matrimonial  and 
testamentary  causes,  inheritanceandsacrilege,and  many  questions 
concerm'ng  the  Church  domains  and  Church  property,  as  well  as 
spiritual  offences  of  dergy  and  laity  (ib.).  The  bishops  had 
consistorial  courts;  the  patriarchs,  dbanceries  and  consistories 
(ib.).  Bishops  were  judged  in  synod  (see,  e.g.  the  case  of  the 
archbishop  of  Polotsk  in  1622,  ib.  p.  179)  and  only  lawfully 
judged  in  synod  (ib.  p.  215). 

.  Clerks  and  the  dependants  of  the  metropolitan  (aftenn-ards 
the  patriarch)  appear  to  have  been  immime  from  secular  juris- 
diction, except  in  the  case  of  crimes  against  life,  from  the  lime  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible  (ib.  pp.  180- 181).  The  tsar  Michael,  in  the 
earlier  17th  century,  confirmed  these  immunities  in  the  case  of 
the  dergy  of  the  patriarch's  own  diocese,  but  provided  that  in 
country  places  belonging  to  his  diocese,  monasteries,  churches  and 
lands  should  be  judged  in  secular  matters  by  the  Court  of  the 
Great  Palace,  theoretically  hdd  before  the  tsar  himself  (ib.  p.  181). 
This  tsar  limited  the  "  peculiar  "  monasteries  to  three,  and  gave 
the  patriarch  jurisdiction  over  them  (ib.).  The  next  tsar,  Alexis, 
however,  by  his  code  instituted  a  "  Monastery  Court,"  which  was 
a  secular  tribunal  composed  of  laymen,'  to  judge  in  dvtl  suits 
against  spiritual  persons,  and  in  matters  arising  out  of  their 
manors  and  properties  (ib.  p.  193).  This  court  was  not  in  opera- 
tion during  the  time  when  the  patriarch  Nikon  wasaJso  in  effect 
first  minister;  but  upon  his  decline  exercised  its  full  jurisdiction 
(ib.  p.  216).  Nikon  was  himsdf  tried  for  abdicating  his  see,  causing 
disorder  in  the  realm,  oppression  and  violence,  first  before  a  synod 
of  Mcsa>w  composed  of  his  suffragans  and  some  Greek  bishops, 
and  afterwards  before  another  synod  in  which  sat  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  the  metropolitans  of  Servia  and 
Georgia,  the  archbishops  of  Sinai  and  Wallachia,  and  the  metro- 
politans of  Nice',  Amasis,  Iconium,  Trebizond,  Varna  and  Sdo, 
besides  the  Russian  bishops.  This  synod  in  1667  deposed  Nikon, 
degraded  him  from  holy  orden,  and  sentenced  him  to  perpetual 
penance  in  a  monastery  (ib.  pp.  2  20-  33  3) .  The  next  tsar,  Theodore, 
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^fl,  -^aUi  ihe  Kcultt  monultry  CQUtt,"  ud  diiecUd  ilal  all 
auiti,agaiDst  spiiituiJ  penotu  thouid  pracud  only  in  tlic  patri« 
uchal  "  oiun  of  nqusu  "  (ib.  p.  264).  There  wu,  bowcvtr, 
'  t  ipecie%  oi  apftl ciimm4  d'aiiii.  Caiuacouidbccvokcd  lothe 
U&r  himself,  "  wben  ooy  pATtialily  of  the  judges  in  uiy  afUic  io 
which  they  tbenuelvei  were  interested  wu  discovettd  "  (I'i.)- 

The  old  lyitem  wu  swept  >wiy  by  Pelei  the  Cieit,  who 
Ktlled  ecdoiulical  jurisdiction  subsUntially  on  it*  prcMnl 
buis.  The  pBtrilichile  was  ibaLished  and  in  jurisdiction 
tranifened  by  ■  council  it  St  Petersbuig  in  1711  10  »  Holy 
Governing  Synod.  The  change  was  approved  by  the  four 
pitriirchs  ol  the  £ul  in  171]  (ib.  du.  iv.-tvii.).  Peter  per- 
manently transferred  to  the  secular  Jarum  the  tettunentaiy 
jurisdiction  and  that  conceminft  inheiituice,  as  also  questions  of 
"sacrilege" (it. p,  164).  Astheresultof along terieiof legislation, 
beginning  with  him  and  ending  with  Catherine  11.,  all  church 
property  of  every  kind  was  InnsEerred  to  secular  administration, 
allowances,  according  to  hied  scAles,  being  made  for  mini£,ters, 
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■t  Ihe  War  of  Independence,  ihe  kingdom  of  Greece  hu 
been  ecclesiastically  organized  after  the  model  of  Russia,  as  one 
auloctphalous  "  province,"  scpattted  from  its  old  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  with  an  bononry  metnqwlitan  and  hononiy 
archbishops  (Neale,  ep.  dt.  Gen.  Introd.  vol.  i.).  The  Holy 
Synod  possesses  the  metiopotitical  jurisdiction.  It  sits  at 
Alheoi.  The  metropolitan  of  Aibens  is  president,  and  there  are 
lour  other  members  appointed  by  the  government  in  annual 
rotation  from  the  senior  bishops.    There  is  attached  to  it  a  govern- 
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can  only  suspend  for  seven  days  unlcu  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Holy  Syiiod  (Joyce,  ep. «».). 

.  The  Holy  Synod  can  only  inflict  temporary  suspension, 
n  days,  unlet) 
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:  approval  of  the  king  {ib.).    The  king 
or  the  mmistiy  do  not,  hoviever,  rehear  the  cause  by  w"   "' 
appeal,  but  merely  restrain  severity  of  sentence  (i*.). 
The  Church  of  Cyprus  has  been  autocephalous  since  at  an; 


gumenical  synod  of  Ephesut  in  4]i.  The  eptsODfxtc  nnr 
its  of  an  arch  bishop  and  three  suSngut  (Hackell,  Owtktdi 
Ckwck  in  Cyprus,  iqoj,  ch.  v.  ti  pauim).  The  final  coort  is 
e  island  synod,  which  consists  of  the  archbishop,  his  sofiragans 
id  four  dignified  priesta.  it  has  original  and  exclusive  cog- 
Each  bishop  is  assisted  by  at  le^ul  two  officers  with  judicial 
quasi-judidat  powers,  the  "  aithitnindrilc  "  who  adjudkites 

>Dn  causes  of  revenue  and  the  archdeacon  w 

.  lesiions  between  deaoins  {up.  cii.  pp.  1;  1-173) 
of  the  archbishop,  who  is  a  dignitary  but  not  a 
in  the  provincial  synod. 

In  Ihe  Balkan  Statf ,  the  system— inherits 
and  Tuikish  times — of  ecdetiastical  jurisdictions  prevails,  except 
that  they  are  now  atitocephalous,and  independent  of  the  patriarch 
of  Consign  rinople.  Mattiitiooial  causes  in  Servia  are  of  ccdesi- 
utical  cogniiance  (Lehi,  tp.  dl.  sect.  901). 
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(190O).  <W.G.F.  p;) 

ECCLESIASTICAL  UV.  in  its  bmadest  sense,  the  mra  of 
the  authoritative  rules  governing  the  Christian  Church,  vhethef 
in  its  internal  polity  or  in  its  relations  with  the  seculv  power. 
Since  then  are  various  churcbei,  widely  differing  alike  io  their 
principles  and  practice,  it  follows  that  a  like  difference  exists 
in  their  ecdesitslital  law,  which  is  the  outoime  of  their  cocpant* 
consciousness  u  modified  by  their  several  rdationa  to  the 
secular  authority.  At  the  outset  a  distinction  must  be  nude 
between  churches  which  are  "  established  "  and  tboae  that  are 

of  a  private  society  or  dub,  the  concern  of  the  memben  of  the 
church  only,  and  come  under  the  purview  of  the  state  only  ia 
so  far  as  they  come  in  mnflict  with  the  secular  law  (f.f.  polygamy 
atnong  the  Mormons,  or  violation  of  the  trust-deeds  under  whack 
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the  property  of  a  church  is  held).  In  the  case  of "  established  " 
Churches,  oh  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  varying  principle 
on  which  the  system  is  based,  or  the  difference  in  its  practical 
application,  the  essential  conditions  are  that  the  ecclesiastical 
law  is  also  the  law  of  the  land,  the  decisions  of  the  church  courts 
being  enforced  by  the  dvil  power.  This  holds  good  both  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church,  wherever  this  is  recognized  as  the 
"state  religion,"  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  whether  closely 
identified  with  the  state  itself  (as  in  Russia),  or  endowed  with 
powers  over  particular  nationalities  within  the  state  (as  in  the 
Ottoman  empire),  and  of  the  various  Protestant  Churches 
established  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Writers  on  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  law,  moreover,  draw 
a  fundamental  distinction  between  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  that  of  the  Protestant  national  or  territorial  Churches. 
This  distinction  is  due  to  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  be  the  only  Church,  her  laws  being  thus  of  universal  obligation ; 
whereas  the  laws  of  the  various  established  Protestant  Churches 
are  valid — at  least  so  far  as  legal  obligation  is  conceined--^nly 
within  the  limits  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  established. 
The  practical  effects  of  this  distinction  have  been,  and  still  are, 
of  enormous  importance.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  even 
when  recognized  as  the  state  religion,  is  nowhere  "  established  " 
in  the  sense  of  being  identified  with  the  state,  but  is  rather  an 
imperium  in  imperio  which  negotiates  on  equal  terms  with  the 
state,  the  results  being  embodied  in  concordats  (q.v.)  between 
the  state  and  the  popt  as  head  of  the  Church.  The  concordats 
are  of  the  nature  of  truces  in  the  perennial  conflict  between  the 
q>iritual  and  secular  powers,  and  imply  in  principle  no  surrender 
of  the  claims  of  the  one  to  those  of  the  other.  Where  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  not  recognized  as  a  state  religion,  as  in  the 
United  States  t>r  in  the  British  Islands,  she  is  in  the  position  of 
a  "  free  Church,"  her  jurisdiction  is  only  in  foro  conscientiae, 
and  her  ecclesiastical  laws  have  no  validity  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  principle  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  the  established  Protestant  Churches  is  the 
rejection  of  alien  jurisdiction  and  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  state.  Tlie  theory  underlying  this  may  vary.  The 
sovereign  may  be  regarded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  emperor 
or  of  the  En^Ush  Idn^i  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution, 
as  the  vicar  of  God  in  all  causes  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
within  his  realm.  As  the  first  fervent  belief  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings  faded,  however,  a  new  basis  had  to  be  discovered  for 
a  relation  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  against 
which  Rome  had  never  ceased  to  protest.  This  was  found  in 
the  so-called  "collegial"  theory  of  Church  government  (KMegial- 
system)  t  which  assumed  a  sort  of  tacit  concordat  between  the  state 
and  the  religious  community,  by  which  the  latter  vests  in  the 
former  the  right  to  exercise  a  certain  part  of  the  jus  in  sacra 
properly  inherent  in  the  Church  (see  Putendorf,  Samuel). 
This  had  great  and  lasting  effects  on  the  development  of  the 
theory  of  Protestant  ecclesiastical  law  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Reformation  there  and  of  the  Church  that  was 
its  outcome,  no  theory  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  is  conceivable 
that  would  be  satisfactory  at  once  to  lawyers  and  to  all  schools 
of  opinion  within  the  Church.  This  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  the  attitude  of  increasing  opposition  assumed  by  the  clergy, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  towards  the 
civil  power  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  an  attitude  impossible  to 
justify  on  any  accepted  theory  of  the  Establishment  (see  below). 

Protestant  ecclesiastical  law,  then,  b  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (i)  by  being  more  limited  in  its 
scope,  (7)  by  having  for  its  authoritative  source,  not  .the  Church 
only  or  even  mainly,  but  the  Church  in  more  or  less  complete 
union  with  or  subordination  to  the  State,  the  latter  being  con- 
sidered, equally  with  the  Church,  as  an  organ  of  the  will  of  (jod. 
The  ecclesiastical  kw  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  its  origin,  b  now  valid  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  the 
sanction  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  And  here  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  "  canon  law  '*  is  not  identical  with  the  "  ecclesi- 
^tical  law  "  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    By  the  canon  law 
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is  meant,  substantially,  the  contents  of  the  Carpus  JnrtszanuAut, 
which  have  be«  largely  superseded  or  added  to  by,  e.g.  iht 
canons  of  the  council  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican  decrees.  The 
long  projected  codification  of  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  work  of  gigantic  labour,  was  not 
taken  in  hand  until  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X.  (See  also  Canon 
Law  and  Ecclesiastical  JuRisoicnoN.) 

The  ecclfsiaatioil  law  of  England  b  in  complete  dependence 
upon  the  authority  of  the  state.  The  Church  of  En^and  cannot 
be  said,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  to  have  a  corporate  exbtence 
or  even  a  representative  assembty.  The  Convocation  of  York  and 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  are  provincial  assemblies  possess- 
ing no  legislative  or  judicial  authority;  even  such  purely 
ecclesiastical  questions  as  may  be  formally  commended  to  their 
attention  by  **  letters  of  business  "  from  the  aown  can*  only  be 
finally  settled  by  act  of  parliament  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
for  the  most  part  oflkered  by  kymen,  whose  subordination  to 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  b  purely  formal,  and  the  final  court 
of  appeal  b  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
like  manner  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  are  made  directly 
by  parliament  in  the  ordinary  course  of  legisbtion,  and  in  point 
'of  fact  a  very  huge  portion  oi  the  exbting  ecclesiastical  law 
consbts  of  acts  of  parliament 

The  sources  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Richard  Bum  (The  EccUsiastical  Lam,  9th  ed., 
1842): — "The  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  b  compounded 
of  these  four  main  ingredients — the  dvil  law,  the  canon  law,  the 
common  law,  and  the  statute  law.  And  from  these,  digested  in 
their  proper  rank  and  subordination,  to  draw  -out  one  uniform 
law  of  the  church  b  the  purport  of  thb  book*  When  these  laws 
do  interfere  and  cross  each  other,  the  order  of  preference  b  this: — 
'The  civil  law  submitteth  to  the  canon  law;  both  of  these  to 
the  common  law;  and  all  three  to  the  statute  law.  So  that 
from  any  one  or  more  of  these,  without  all  of  them  together, 
or  from  all  of  them  together  without  attending  to  their  com- 
parative obligation,  it  b  not  possible  to  exhibit  any  distinct 
prospect  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  constitution.'  Under  the 
head  of  statute  law  Bum  includes  '  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  the  year  1563;  and  in 
like  manner  the  Rubric  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which, 
being  both  of  them  established  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  to  be 
esteemed  as  part  of  the  statute  law.'  " 

The  first  principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  Eng^d  b  the 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  the  constitution  means  the  same  thing  as  the  supremacy 
of  parliament.  Thb  principle  has  been  maintained  ever  since 
the  Reformation.  Before  the  Reformation  the  ecdesbstical 
supremacy  of  the  pope  was  recognized,  with  certain  limitations, 
in  England,  and  the  Church  itself  had  some  pretensions  to 
ecdesiastical  freedom.  The  freedom  of  the  Church  b,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  standing  provisions  of  those  charters  on  which  the 
English  constitution  was  based.  The  first  provision  of  Magna 
Carta  b  qmod  eccUsia  A  nglicana  libera  sit.  By  the  various  enact- 
ments of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  whole  constitutional 
position  of  the  Church,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  pope 
but  with  reference  to  the  state,  was  definitely  fixed.  The  legis- 
lative power  of  convocation  was  held  to  extend  to  the  clergy 
only,  and  even  to  that  extent  required  the  sanction  and  assent 
of  the  crown.  The  common  law  courts  controlled  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  daiming  to  have  "  the  exposition  of 
such  statutes  or  acts  of  parliament  as  concern  either  the  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  or  the  matters  depending 
before  them.  And  therefore  if  these  courts  dther  refuse  to  allow 
these  acts  of  parliament,  or  expound  them  in  any  other  sense 
than  b  truly  and  properly  the  exposition  of  them,  the  king's 
great  courts  of  common  law  may  prohibit  and  control  them." 

The  design  of  constracting  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws  was 
entertained  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  but  never 
carried  into  effect.  It  b  alluded  to  in  various  statutes  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  obtained  power  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  examine  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  with  a  view  of 
deciding  which  ought  to  be  kept  and  which  ought  to  l>e  abolbbed ; 
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and  in  the  meantime  it  was  enacted,  that  "such  canons, 
institutions,  ordinances,  synodal  or  provincial  or  other  ecclesi- 
astical laws  or  jurisdictions  spiritual  as  be  yet  accustomed  and 
used  here  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  necessarily  and  con- 
veniently are  requisite  to  be  put  in  ure  and  execution  for  the 
time,  not  being  repugnant,  contrarient,  or  derogatory  to  the  laws 
or  statutes  of  the  realm,  nor  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  royal 
crown  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  occupied,  exercised, 
and  put  in  ure  for  the  time  with  this  realm  "  (35  Hemy  VIII. 
c.  x6,  25  c  19,  27  c.  8). 

The  work  was  actually  undertaken  and  finished  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  by  a  sub-conunittee  of  eight  persons,  under  the 
name  of  the  Reformatio  Ugum  ecdenaslicarum,  which,  however, 
never  obtained  the  royal  assent.  Although  the  powers  of  the 
25  Henry  VIII.  c.  x  were  revived  by  the  z  Elizabeth  c.  i,  the 
scheme  was  never  executed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  remained 
on  the  footing  assigned  to  them  in  that  statute — so  much  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  laws  might  be  used  as  had  been  actually  in  use, 
and  was  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  statement  is,  indeed,  made  by  Sir  R.  PhilUmore  (Ecdesi- 
cstical  LaWt  2nd  ed.,  1895)  that  the  "  Church  of  England  has  at 
all  times,  before  and  since  the  Reformation,  daimed  the  right 
of  an  independent  Church  in  an  independ«t  kingdom,  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  which  she  has  deemed  it  expedient  to 
adopt."  Thu  position  can  only  be  accepted  if  it  is  confined,  as  the 
authorities  cited  for  it  are  confined,  to  the  resistance  of  inter- 
ference from  abroad.  If  it  mean  that  the  Church,  as  distinguished 
from  the  kingdom,  has  claimed  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  her 
own  making,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  claim  has  been 
singularly  unsuccessful.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  law  of  the  Church  which  has  not 
been  made  by  the  king  and  parliament,  sometimes  indirectly,  as 
by  confirming  the  resolutions  of  convocation,  but  for  the  most 
part  by  statute.  The  list  of  statutes  cited  in  Sir  R.  Phillimore's 
Ecclesiastical  Law  fills  eleven  pages.  It  is  only  by  a  kind  of  legal 
fiction  akin  to  the  "  collegial "  theory  mentioned  above,  that  the 
Church  can  be  said  to  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  these 
laws. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland 
was  abolished,  by  the  Irish  Council  Act  of  1869,  may  be  mentioned. 
By  sect.  20  the  present  ecclesiastical  law  was  made  binding  on 
the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Church,  "  as  if  they  had 
mutually  contracted  and  agreed  to  abide  by  and  observe  the 
same  ";  and  by  section  21  it  was  enacted  that  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  should  cease  after  the  ist  of  January  187 1,  and  that  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  Ireland,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  matri- 
monial causes  and  matters,  should  cease  to  exist  as  law.  (See  also 
England,  Church  of;  Establishment;  &c.) 

Authorities. — The  number  of  works  on  ecclesiastical  law  is  very 
great,  and  it  must  suffice  here  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous modern  ones:  Ferdinand  Walter,  Lehrhuck  des  KirchenreclOs 
aller  ckristlichtn  Konfessionen  (14th  ed.,  Bonn,  1871):  G.  Phillips. 
Kinkenrecht,  Bdc.  i.-vii.  (Rcgensburg,  1845-1872)  incomplete;  the 
text-book  by  Cariiinal  HergenrOthcr  (g.p.) ;  P.  Hinschius,  Kuchen- 
recht  dtr  Katholiken  und  ProUitanten  in  Deulschtand,  6  Bde.  (Berlin. 
i860  sqq.),  only  the  Catholic  part,  a  masterly  and  detailed  survey 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  ^nished:  Sir  Robert  PhilUmore,  Eul.  Lav 
of  the  Church  of  England  (2nd  ed.,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Phillimore, 
2  vols.,  London,  1895).  For  further  references  see  Canon  Law,  and 
the  article  "  Kirchcnrecht  ".  in  Herrog-Hauck.  ReaUncyklopadie 
(ed.  Leipzig,  1901). 

ECCLESIASTICUS  (abbreviated  to  Ecclus.),^tht  alternative 
title  given  in  the  English  Bible  to  the  apocryphal  book  otherwise 
called  "  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach."  The  LaUn 
word  uclcsiasticus  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  name,  but  an 
epithet  meaning  "  churchly,"  so  that  it  would  serve  as  a  designa- 
tion of  any  book  which  was  read  in  church  or  received  ecclesi- 
astical sanction,  but  in  practice  Ecclesiasticus  has  become  a 
by-name  for  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  The  true  name  of  the  book 
appears  in  the  authorities  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  variatk>n 
affecting  both  the  author's  name  and  the  description  of  his  book. 
The  writer's  full  name  is  given  in  1.  27  (Hcb.  text)  as  "  Simeon  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (i.e.  Jesus)  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Sira." 
In  the  Greek  text  this  name  appears  as  "  Jesus  son  of  Sirach 


Eleazar  "  (probably  a  coroiption  of  the  Hebrew  reading),  and  the 
epithet  *'  of  Jerusalem  "  is  added,  the  translator  himself  being 
resident  in  Egypt.  The  whole  name  is  shortened  sometimes  to 
"  Son  of  Sira,"  Ben  Sira  in  Hebrew,  Bar  Sira  in  Aramaic,  and 
sometimes  (as  in  the  title  prefixed  in  the  Greek  cod.  B)  to  Siratk. 
The  work  is  variously  described  as  the  Words  (Heb.  text),  the 
Book  (Tahnud),  the  ProterU  (Jerome),  or  the  Wisdom  of  the  son 
of  Sira  (or  Sirach). 

Of  the  date  of  the  book  we  have  only  one  certain  indication. 
It  was  translated  by  a  person  who  says  that  he  **  came  into  Egypt 
in  the  38th  year  of  Euergetes  the  king  "  (Ptolemy  VII.),  i.e.  in 
132  B.C.,  and  that  he  executed  the  wotk  some  time  later.  The 
translator  believed  that  the  writer  of  the  original  was  his  own 
grandfather  (or  ancestor,  irdsrof).  It  is  therefore  reasonable  lo 
suppose  that  the  book  was  composed  not  later  than  the  first  half 
of  the  2nd  century  B.c.,or  (if  we  give  the  looser  meaning  to  tr^ims) 
even  before  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Arguments  for  a  pre- 
Maccabean  date  may  be  derived  (a)  from  the  fact  that  the  book 
contains  apparently  no  reference  to  the  Maccabean  struggles, 
(b)  from  the  eulogy  of  the  priestly  house  of  Zadok  which  fell  into 
disrepute  during  these  wars  for  independence. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  Ecclesiasticus  hovered  on  the  border  of 
the  canon;  in  the  Christian  Church  it  crossed  and  recxossed  the 
border.  The  book  contains  much  which  attracted  and  also 
much  which  repelled  Jewish  feeling,  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pronounce  against  its  canonicity.  In  the  TahniKl 
(Sanhedrin  xoo  b)  Rabbi  Joseph  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to  read 
(i.e,  in  the  synagogue)  the  book  of  ben  Sira,  and  further  that 
"  if  our  masters  had  not  hidden  the  book  (ix.  declared  it  un- 
canonical),  we  might  interpret  the  good  things  which  are  in  it  ** 
(Schechter,  /.  Q.  Review^  iii.  691-692).  In  the  Christian  Church  it 
was  largely  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  aj>.  sod)  and  by 
St  Augustine. .  The  lists  of  the  Hebrew. canon,  however,  given  by 
Melitp  (e.  a.d.  x8o)  and  by  Orlgen  {c.  a.d.  230)  rightly  exclude 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  Jerome(c.  a  J>.  390-400)  writes :"  Let  the  Church 
read  these  two  volumes  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus) 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  not  for  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  "  (Praefaiio  in  libros  SalcwuKts). 
In  the  chief  MS.  of  the  Sqptuagint,  cod.  B,  Ecclesiasticus  comes 
between  Wisdom  and  Esther,  no  distinction  being  drawn  between 
canonical  and  uncanonical.  In  the  Vulgate  it  immediately 
precedes  Isaiah.  The  council  of  Trent  declared  this  book  and 
the  rest  of  the  books  reckoned  in  the  Thirty-nine  Axtidcs  as 
apocryphal  to  be  canonical. 

The  text  of  the  book  raises  intricate  problems  which  are  still 
far  from  solution.  The  original  Hebrew  (rediscovered  in  frag- 
ments and  published  between  1896  and  1900)  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  mutilated  and  corrupt  form.  The  beginning  as  far  as 
iii.  7  is  lost.  There  is  a  gap  from  xvi.  26  to  xxx.  z  i.  There  are 
marginal  readings  which  show  that  two  different  recensions 
exbted  once  in  Hebrew.  The  Greek  versk>n  exists  in  two  f  onns — 
(a)  that  preserved  in  cod.  B  and  in  the  other  undal  MSS.,  (b) 
that  preserved  in  the  cursive  codex  248  (Holmes  and  Parsons). 
The  former  has  a  somewhat  briefer  text,  the  latter  agrees  more 
closely  with  the  Hebrew  text.  The  majority  of  Greek  cursives 
agree  generally  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  offer  the  fuller  text 
in  a  corrupt  form .  The  Syriac  ( Pe^tta)  veision  is  paraphrastic, 
but  on  the  whole  it  follows  the  Hebrew  text.  Owing  to  the 
mutihition  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  accidents  of  time  the  Greek 
versk>n  retains  its  place  as  the  chief  authority  for  the  text«  and 
references  by  chapter  and  verse  are  usually  made  to  it. 

Bickell  and  D.  S.  Margoliouth  have  supposed  that  the  Hebrew 
text  preserved  in  the  fragments  is  not  original,  but  a  retranslation 
from  the  Greek  or  the  Syriac  or  both.  This  view  has  not  com- 
mended itself  to  the  majority  of  scholars,  but  there  is  at  least  3 
residuum  of  truth  in  it.  The  Hebrew  text,  as  we  have  it,  has  a 
history  of  progressive  corruption  behind  it,  and  its  leadinj^ 
can  often  be  emended  from  the  Septuagint,  e.g.  xxxviL  xi  (read 
Sp  rro)  for  the  meaningless  Sm  to).  The  Hebrew  margirjil 
readings  occasionally  seem  to  be  translations  from  the  Greek 
or  Syriac,  e.g.  xxxviii.  4  (dxv  ro  for  Unrv^ApiMaKa).  liore 
frequently,  however,  strange  readings  of  the  Greek  and  S^-riac 
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are  to  be  exi^ned  as.  corruptions  of  our  present  Hebrew. 
Substantially  our  Hebrew  must  be  pronounced  original. 

The  restoration  of  a  satisfactoiy  text  is  beyond  our  hopes. 
Even  before  the  Christian  era  the  book  existed  in  two  recensions, 
for  we  cannot  doubt,  after  reading  the  Greek  translator's  preface, 
that  the  translator  amplified  and  paraphrased  the  text  before 
him.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  one  considerable  omission  must 
be  laid  to  his  charge,  for  the  hymn  preserved  in  the  Hebrew 
text  after  ch.  li.  1 2  is  almost  certainly  originat.  Ancient  translators 
allowed  themselves  much  liberty  in  their  work,  and  Ecdesiasticus 
possessed  no  reputation  for  canonicity  in  the  and  century  B.C. 
to  serve  as  a  protection  for  its  text.  Much,  however,  may  be 
done  towards  improving  two  of  the  recensions  which  now  lie 
before  us.  The  incomplete  Hebrew  text  exists  in  four  different 
JASS,;  and  the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  had  already 
prov»l  fruitful.  The<Syriac  text,  made  without  doubt  from  the 
Hebrew,  though  often  paraphrastic  is  often  suggestive.  The 
Greek  translation,  made  within  a  century  or  half<entury  of  the 
writing  of  the  book,  must  possess  great  value  for  the  criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  work  of  restoring  true  Hebrew  readings 
may  proceed  with  more  confidence  now  that  we  have  considerable 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  serve  as  a  model.  For  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  text  we  have,  besides  many  Greek  MSS., 
undal  and  cursive,  the  old  Latin,  the  Syro-Hexaplar,  the 
Armenian,  Sahidic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able number  of  quotations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  Each 
of  the  two  recensions  of  the  Greek  must,  however,  be  separately 
studied,  before  any  restoration  of  the  original  Greek  text  can  be 
attempted. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  text  has  affected  both  English  versions 
unfavourably.  The  Authorized  Version,  following  the  corrupt 
cursives,  is  often  wrong.  The  Revised  Version,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  following  the  undal  MSS.  sometimes  depatts  from  the 
Hebrew,  while  the  Authorized  Version  with  the  cursives  agrees 
with  it.  Thus  the  Revised  Version  (with  codd.  k*.  A,  B,  C)  omits 
the  whole  of  iii.  19,  which  the  Authorized  Version  retains,  but  for 
the  clause, "  Mysteriesarerevealcduntothemeck,"  the  Authorized 
Version  has  the  support  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  cod.  248. 
Sometimes  both  versions  go  astray  in  places  in  which  the  Hebrew 
text  recommends  itself  as  original  by  its  vigour;  e.g.  in  vii.  26, 
where  the  Hebrew  is, 

Hast  thou  a  wife  ?  abominate  her  not. 
Hast  thou  a  hated  wife  ?  trust  not  in  her. 

Again  in  ch.  zxxviii.  the  Hebrew  text  in  at  least  two  interesting 

passages  shows  its  superiority  over  the  text  which  underlies  both 

En^b  versions. 

Hebrew.  Revised  Version  {similarly 

Authorised  Version). 

ver.  I.  Acquaint  thyself  with  a  Honour  a  physidan  according 
physician  before  thou  have  to  thy  neco  of  htm  with  the 
need  of  him.  honours  due  unto  him. 

ver.  15.    He  that  sinneth  against         He    that    sinncth   before  his 
his  'Maker   will    behave     Maker,  let  him  fall  into  the  hands 
himself  proudly  against  a     of  the  physician, 
physician. 

In  the  second  instance,  while  the  Hebrew  says  that  the  man  who 
rebels  against  his  Heavenly  Benefactor  will  a  fortiori  rebel 
against  a  human  benefactor,  the  Greek  text  gives  a  cynical 
turn  to  the  verse,  "  Let  the  man  who  rebels  against  his  true 
benefactor  be  punished  through  the  tender  merdes  of  a  quack.'' 
The  Hebrew  text  is  probably  superior  also  in  xliv.  x,  the  opening 
words  of  the  eulogy  of  the  Fathers: "  Let  me  now  praise  favoured 
men,"  i.«.  men  in  whom  God's  grace  was  shown.  The  Hebrew 
phrase  is  "  men  of  grace,"  as  in  «.  10.  The  Greek  text  of  v.  i, 
"  famous  men,"  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  loose  paraphrase, 
suggested  by  v.  2,  "The  Lord  manifested  in  them  great 
glory." 

In  character  and  contents  Ecdesiasticus  resembles  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  It  consists  mainly  of  maxims  which  may  be  described 
in  turn  as  moral,  utilitarian  and  secular.  Occasionally  the 
author  attacks  prevalent  religious  opinions,  e.g.  the  denial  of 
free-will  (xv.  1 1-20),  or  the  assertion  of  God's  indifference  towards 
men's  actions  (xxxv.  12-19).     Occasionally,  again,  Ben  Sira 


touches  the  highest  themes,  and  speaks  of  the  nature  of  God: 
"  He  is  AU  "  (xliii.  27);  "  He  is  One  from  everiasting  "  (xUi.  21, 
Heb.  text); "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  upon  all  flesh  "  (xviit.  13). 
Though  the  book  is  imitative  and  secondary  in  character  it 
contains  several  passages  of  force  and  beauty,  e.g.  ch.  ii.  (how  to 
fear  the  Lord);  xv.  xi-20  (on  free-will);  xxiv.  1-22  (the  song  of 
wisdom);  xlii.  xs-25  (praise  ol  the  works  of  the  Lord);  xliv. 
I- 1 5  (the  well-known  praise  of  famous  men).  Many  detached 
sayings  scattered  throughout  the  book  show  a  depth  of  insight, 
or  a  practical  shrewdness,  or  again  a  power  of  condse  speech, 
which  stamps  them  on  the  memory.  A  few  examples  out  of 
many  may  be  dted.  "  Call  no  man  blessed  before  his  death  " 
(xi.  28);  "  He  that  toucheth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  "  (xiii.  1): 
"  He  hath  not  given  any  man  licence  to  sin  "  (xv.  20);  "  Man 
cherisheth  anger  against  noan;  and  doth  he  seek  healing  from 
the  Lord  ?  "  (xxviii.  3) ;  "  Mercy  is  seasonable  ...  as  douds  of 
rain  "  (xxxv.  20);  "  All  things  are  double  one  against  another: 
and  he  hath  made  nothing  imperfect"  (xlii.  24,  the  motto  of 
Butler's  Andogy);  "  Work  your  work  before  the  time  cometh, 
and  in  his  time  he  will  give  you  your  reward  "  (li.  30).  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  words  just  quoted  it  cannot  be  said  that  Ben 
Sira  preaches  a  hopeful  reUgion.  Though  he  prays,  "  Renew 
thy  signs,  and  repeat  thy  wonders  .  .  .  Fill  Sion  with  thy 
majesty  and  thy  Temple  with  thy  i^oiy"  (xxxvi.  6,  14  (19), 
Heb.  text),  he  does  not  look  for  a  Messiah.  Of  the  resurrection 
of  th^  dead  or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there  is  no  word, 
not  even  in  xli.  x-4,  where  the  author  exhorts  men  not  to  fear 
death.  Like  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10,  11)  he  asks,  "  Who 
shall  give  praise  to  the  Most  High  in  the  grave?"  In  his 
maxims  of  life  he  shows  a  somewhat  frigid  and  narrow  mind. 
He  is  a  pessimist  as  regards  women;  "  From  a  woman  was  the 
beginning  of  sin;  and  because  of  her  we  all  die  "  (xxv.  24).  He 
does  not  believe  in  home-spun  wisdom;  **  How  shall  he  become 
wise  that  holdeth  the  plough  ?  "  (xxxviii.  25).  Artificers  are  not 
expected  to  pray  like  the  wise  man;  "  In  the  handywork  of 
their  craft  is  their  prayer  "  (v.  54).  Merchants  are  expected 
to  cheat;  "  Sin  will  thrust  itsdf  in  between  buying  and  selling  " 
(xxvii.  2). 

Bibliography  — ^The  literature  of  Ecdesiaticus  has  grown  very 
considerably  since  the  discovery  of  the  first  Hebrew  fragment  in 
18^.  A  useful  summary  of  it  is  found  at  the  end  of  Israel  Levi's 
article,  "  Sirach,"  in  the  Jewish  Eneyclop»iio.  Eberhard  Nestle's 
artible  in  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  important  for  its 
bibliographical  information  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  fragments  in  collotype  facsimile  was  pub- 
lished jointly  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Presses  in  1901. 
j.  H.  A.  Hart's  edition  of  cod.  248  throws  much  light  on  some  of 
the  problems  of  this  book.  It  contairu  a  fresh  collation  of  all  the  chief 
authorities  (Heb.,  Syr.,  Syr.-Hex.,  Lat.  and  Gr.)  for  the  text,  together 
with  a  complete  textual  commentary. 

T^e  account  given  in  the  S^opsis  attributed  to  Athanasius 
(Migne,  P.G.,  iv.  ^75-38^)  hatf  an  interest  of  its  own.  The  beginning 
is  given  in  the  Autnorued  Version  aa  "  A  prologue  made  bv  an 
uncertain  author."  (W.  E.  B.) 

ECGBERT,  or  Ecgberht  (d.  839),  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  802  on  the  death  of  Beorhtrjc.  It 
is  said  that  at  an  earlier  period  in  his  life  he  had  been  driven  out 
for  three  years  by  Offa  and  Beorhtric.  The  accession  of  Ecgbert 
seems  to  have  brought  about  an  invasion  by  iEthelmund,  eari 
of  the  Hwicce,  who  was  defeated  by  Wcoxtan,  earl  of  Wiltshire. 
In  815  Ecgbert  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  the  West 
Welsh,  which  probably  at  this  time  did  not  indude  much  more 
than  Cornwall.  The  next  important  occurrence  in  the  rdgn 
was  the  defeat  of  Beomwulf  of  Mercia  at  a  place  called  EUandun 
in  825.  After  this  victory  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Essex  sub- 
mitted to  Wesscx;  while  the  East  Anglians,  who  slew  Beomwulf 
shortly  afterwards,  acknowledged  Ecgbert  as  overlord.  In 
829  the-  king  conquered  Merda,  and  Northumbria  accepted 
him  as  overiord.  In  830  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  Welsh.  In  836  he  was  defeated  by  the  Danes,  but  -in  838 
he  won  a  battle  against  them  and  thdr  allies  the  West  Welsh 
at  Hingston  Down  in  Cornwall.  Ecgbert  died  in  839,  after  a 
rdgn  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  iEthel- 
wulf.  A  somewhat  difficult  question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
parentage  of  Ecgbert.    Under  the  year  825  the  Chronide  states 
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that  in  his  etstem  conquesU  Ecgbert  recovered  what  had  been 
the  rightful  property  of  his  kin.  The  father  of  Ecgbert  was 
called  Ealhmund,  and  we  find  an  Ealhmund,  king  in  Kent, 
mentioned  in  a  charter  dated  784,  who  is  identified  with  Ecgbert 's 
father  in  a  late  addition  to  the  Chronicle  under  the  date  784. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Chronicle  in  825  refers  to  some 
claim  through  Ine  of  Wessex  from  whose  brother  Ingeld  Ecgbert 
was  descended. 

See  AnriO'Saxon  Chronide,  edited  by  Earle  and  Plummer  (Oxford, 
1899):  w.  de  G.  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum  (London,  188^ 
18^3).  Alao  a  paper  by  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  in  Numismatic  Ckrpniae, 
third  series,  vol.  xx.  pp.  66-87  (reprinted  separately,  London,  1900), 
where  attention  is  called  to  the  peculiar  dating  of  wveral  of  Ecgbert  s 
charters,  and  the  view  is  put  forward  that  he  remained  abroad  con- 
siderably later  than  the  date  given  by  the  Chronicle  for  his  accession. 
On  the  other  hand  a  charter  in  Birch,  Cari.  Sax.,  purporting  to  date 
from  799,  contains  the  curious  statement  that  peace  was  made 
between  Coenwulf  and  Ecgbert  in  that  year. 

ECGBERT,  or  Eccberht  (d.  766),  archbishop  of  York,  was 
made  bishop  of  that  see  in  734  by  Ceolwulf ,  king  of  Northumbria, 
succeeding  Wilfrid  IL  on  the  latter's  resignation.  The  pall  was 
sent  him  in  735  and  he  became  the  first  northern  archbishop 
after  Paulinus.  He  was  the  brother  of  Eadberht,  who  ruled 
Northumbria  737-758.  He  was  the  redptent  of  the  famous 
letter  of  Bede,  dealing  with  the  evils  arising  from  spurious 
monasteries.  Ecgberht  himself  wrote  a  Diahgus  EccUsiasticae 
Institutionis,  a  PeniteniiaU  and  a  PontiJkaU.  He  was  a  corre- 
spondent of  St  Boniface,  who  asks  him  to  support  his  censure 
of  iEthelbald  of  Mercia. 

See  Bede,  ContiniuUio,  sub.  ann.  733,  735,  766,  and  Epistela  ad 
£e;6«rcfifm  (Plummer,  Oxford,  1806):  ChronicU.  sub  ann.  734,  735, 
738,  766  (Earle  and  Plummer,  Oxford,  1899);  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  (Oxford,  1 869-1878},  iii. 
403-431 ;  Proceedings  of  Surtees  Society  (Durham,  1853}. 

ECGFRITH  (d.  685),  king  of  Northumbria,  succeeded  his 
father  Oswio  in  671.  He  was  married  to  iEthelthiyth,  daughter 
of  Anna  of  East  Anglia,  who,  however,  took  the  veU  shortly  after 
Ecgfrith's  accession,  a  step  which  possibly  led  to  his  long  quarrel 
with  Wilfrid  archbishop  of  York.  Ecgfrith  married  a  second  wife, 
Eormenburg,  before  678,  the  year  in  which  he  expelled  Wilfrid 
from  his  kingdom.  Early  in  his  reign  he  defeated  the  PictA  who 
had  risen  in  revolt.  Between  671  and  675  Ecgfrith  defeated 
Wulfhere  of  Mercia  and  seized  Lindsey.  In  679,  however,  he 
was  defeated  by  iEthelred  of  Mercia,  who  had  married  his  sister 
Osthryth,  on  the  river  Trent.  Ecgfrith's  brother  iEIfwine  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  the  province  of  Lindsey  was  given  up 
when  peace  was  restored  at  the  intervention  of  Theodore  of 
Canterbury.  In  684  Ecgfrith  sent  an  expedition  to  Ireland 
under  his  general  Berht,  which  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 
In  685,  against  the  advice  of  Cuthbcrt,  he  led  a  force  against 
the  Picts  under  his  cousin  Burde,  son  of  Bile,  was  lured  by 
a  feigned  flight  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  slain  at 
Nechtanesmere  (now  Dunnichen)  in  Forfarshire.  Bede  dates 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Northumbria  from  his  death. 
He  was  succ^ded  by  his  brother  Aldfrith. 

See  Eddius,  Vita  Wiljridi  (Raine.  Historians  of  Church  of  Yorh, 
Rolls,  Series,  London,  1879-1894),  19,  ao,  24,  34,  39,  44;  Beae,Hi£<. 
Ecd,  (Plummer,  Oxford,  1896},  iil.  24,  iv.  5,  12, 13, 18, 19,  3i,  26. 

EOGONDIE.  in  chemistry,  C«HuNQi.  a  cydoheptane  derivative 
with  a  nitrogen  bridge.  It  is  obtained  by  hydrolysing  cocaine 
with  adds  or  alkalis,  and  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water, 
the  crystals  melting  at  198**  to  199°  C.  It  is  laevo-rotatory,  and  on 
warming  with  alkalis  gives  iso-ecgonine,  which  is  dextro-rotatory. 
It  is  a  tertiary  base,  and  has  also  the  properties  of  an  add  and 
an  alcohoL  When  boilni  with  caustic  baryta  it  gives  methyl- 
amine.  It  is  the  carboxylic  add  corresponding  to  tropine,  for  it 
yields  the  same  products  on  oxidation,  and  by  treatment  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  is  converted  into  anhydroecgonine, 
CaHuNOt,  which,  when  heated  to  280**  C.  with  hydrochloric 
add,  splits  out  carbon  dioxide  and  yields  tropidine,  CiHisN. 
AnhydixKcgonine  melts  at  235**  C,  and  has  an  add  and  a  basic 
character.  It  is  an  unsaturated  compound,  and  on  oxidation 
with  potassium  permanganate  gives,  sucdnic  add.  It  is  ap- 
parently a  tropidine  monocarboxylic  add,  for  on  exhaustive 
methylation  it  yields  cydoheptatriene-x-3*s-carboxylic  add-7. 
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Sodium  in  amyl  alcohol  solution  reduces  it  to  bydroecsooidiiie 
C»Hi»NOt,  wMle  moderate  oxidation  by  potassium  ponan- 
ganate  converts  it  into  noreciomne.  The  presence  <^  the  bepta- 
methylene  ring  in  these  compounds  is  shown  by  the  productiott 
of  suberone  by  the  exhaustive  methylation,  fee,  of  hydroecgooi- 
dine  ethyl  ester  (see  Polymethylsmes  and  Tropime).  The 
above  compounds  may  be  represented  as: 
CHr-CH— CHCOOH    CHi-CH^-CH-COOH    CHy-CH— -<SOOOB 

N-CHaCM  I        Jl-CHiCBi 

r-^H— CH  CHy-CH— ^H, 

Anhydroecgonine         Hydroecgonidine 

EBAGUIRRE,  JOSfi  (1833-  ),  Spanish 
mathematidan,  statesman  and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Madrid 
in  March  1833,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  sduxd  of 
Murda,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Escuela  de  Caminos  at  the 
coital.  His  exemplary  diligence  and  unusual  mathcmKtical 
capacity  were  soon  noticed.  In  1853  he  passed  out  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  engineers,  and,  after  a  brief  practical  experience  at 
Almerfa  and  Granada,  was  appoint^  professor  <rf  pure  and 
applied  mathematics  in  the  school  where  he  had  latdy  been  a 
pupil.  His  Problemas  de  geometria  analUica  (1865)  and  Teori4ss 
modemas  de  la  fisica  unidad  de  las  fuertas  materiaUs  (1867)  are 
said  to  be  esteemed  by  competent  judges.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Poh'tical  Economy,  helped  to  found  La  Retista, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  propagating  Free  Trade  doctrines 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  He  was  deariy  marked  out 
for  office,  and  when  the  popular  movement  of  1868  overthrew  the 
monarchy,  he  resigned  his  post  for  a  place  in  the  revolatkmary 
cabinet.  Between  1867  and  1874  ^  acted  as  minister  of  educa- 
tion  and  of  finance;  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Booibon 
dynasty  he  withdrew  from  poUtics,  and  won  a  new  rqwlatko  as 
a  dramatist. 

As  early  as  1867  he  wrote  La  Hija  natural,  which  was  rejected, 
and  remained  unknown  till  1877,  when  it  appeared  with  the  title 
of  Para  tal  culpa  tal  pena.  Another  play.  La  OUima  Necke,  aho 
written  in  1867,  was  produced  in  1875;  but  in  the  latter  year 
Echcgaray  was  already  accepted  as  the  successful  author  of  Ei 
Libro  talonario,  played  at  the  Teatro  de  Apolo  on  the  i8th  of 
February  1874,  under  the  transparent  pseudonjrm  of  Jorge 
Hayaseca.  Later  in  the  same  year  Echegaray  won  a  popular 
triumph  with  La  Esposa  del  vengador,  in  which  the  good  and  bad 
qualities — the  devcr  stagecraft  and  tmbridled  extravagance — 
of  his  later  work  are  dearly  noticeable.  From  1874  onwards 
he  wrote,  with  varying  success^  a  prodigious  numbor  of  plays. 
Among  the  most  favourable  spedmens  of  his  talent  may  be 
mentioned  En  d  pufUt  de  la  espada  (1875);  O  locura  6  sasOiied 
(1877),  which  has  been  translated  into  Swedish  and  Italian; 
En  d  seno  de  la  muerle  (1879),  of  which  there  exists  an  adanrahle 
German  version  by  Fastenrath.  £2  gran  (7aleol0(x88x),  perhaps 
the  best  of  Ech^^aray's  plays  in  conception  and  executK»,  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  still  hcMs  the  stage. 
The  humoroils  proverb,  ^  Piensa  mal  y  acertards  t  exemplifies  the 
author*s  limitations,  but  the  attempt  is  interesting  as  an  instance 
of  ambitious  versatility.  His  susceptibility  to  new  ideas  is 
illustrated  in  such  pieces  as  Mariana  (1892),  Mancka  que  limpia 
C1895),  El  Hijo  de  Don  Juan  (1892),  and  El  Loco  Dias  (1900): 
these  indicate  a  dose  study  of  Ibsen,  and  El  Loca  Dios  more 
especially  might  be  taken  for  an  unintentional  parody  of 
Ibisen's  embolism. 

Echegaray  succeeded  to  the  literary  inheritance  of  L6pa  de 
Ayala  and  of  Tamayo  y  Baus;  and  though  he  possesses  ndther 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  first  nor  the  instinctive  tact  ai  the 
second,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  has  reached  a  larger 
audience  than  dther.  Not  merely  in  Spain,  but  in  every  land 
where  Spanish  is  spoken,  and  in  dties  as  remote  from  Madrid  as 
Munich  and  Stockholm,  he  has  met  with  an  appreciation  in- 
comparably beyond  that  accorded  to  any  other  Spanish  dramatist 
of  recent  years.  But  it  would  be  more  than  usually  rash  to 
prophesy  that  this  exceptional  popularity  will  endure.  There 
have  been  signs  of  a  reaction  in  Spain  itself,  aiMi  Ecfaegvay's 
-return  to  politics  in  1905  was  significant  enough*    He 
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3  to  tlie  dnnu;  no  wriUi  ciceli  him  in  irtfo] 
aHutiuction,  id  the  uraagcmfnl  oF  dnnutJc  Bctno,  In  met 
Uuatiical  tecbraqufr,  in  the  tociaiag  ol  mttcntion  on  his  chif 
pexion&gcs.    Tfaoe  btc  valuable  giltfl  in  thor  wiy,  uulEchcgmray 

aiiLy  impnaaivr-  In  the  drawing  of  character,  in  ^hc  invention 
of  [clidloua  pbnie,  in  the  contrivance  of  verbal  muiic.  he  it 
deficient.  He  altenutlea  between  the  uic  of  verse  and  prose; 
and  hia  hsitancy  in  choosing  a  medium  of  erprcaaion  ia  amply 
justified,  for  the  writer's  pioae  is  not  more  distinguished  than  hii 
verse.  These  serious  shortcoming  may  explain  the  diminution 
of  his  vogue  in  Spain;  they  will  certainly  t^  against  him  in  th« 
estimate  ol  posterity.  (J-  F.-K.) 

iCHELOM  (Fi.  from  itiidle,  laddei),  in  militaiy  tactia,  a 
formation  of  trot^  in  which  each  body  of  tioopfl  ia  retired  on, 
but  not  behind,  the  Bank  of  the  next  in  front,  the  poaition  of 
the  whole  thua  resembling  the  steps  o[  a  staircase.    To  fonn 

Its  front,  in  succession,  so  that  when  the  fotraation  is  completed 
the  rightmost  body,  for  example,  is  farthest  advanced,  thei 
originally  next  on  its  left  is  to  the  left  rear,  a  third  is  to  the  I 

to  express  successive  lines^  irrespective  of  distances  and  relative 
positions,  c.f  the  "second  ^helon  of  ammunitioit  supply," 
which  is  fully  a  day's  march  behind  the  first. 

KHIDHA.  or  Foictn'm  Atn-E«Tn  lEdiidna  acaltatt), 
one  of  the  few  spcdea  of  Monotremata,  the  lowest  subclass  of 
Uammalia,  forming  the  family  Echidnidae.  It  is  a  oative  of 
it  chiefly  abounds  in  New  South  Wales,  inhabit' 


ing  rocky  and  ra 


1  hides  itself  in 


«the 


Its  upper  surface  bdng  covered  over  with  strong  spines  directed 
backwards,  and  on  the  back  inwards,  so  as  10  cross  ea^  other 
on  the  middle  line.  The  spines  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  tail 
form  a  tuft  sufficient  to  hide  that  almost  rudioaituy  organ. 
The  head  is  produced  into  a  long  tubular  snout,  covered  with 
skin  for  the  greater  part  of  its  tcagth.  The  opeiung  of  tlie  mouth 
is  small,  and  from  it  the  echidna  puts  forth  its  long  slender 
tongue,  l-ibricated  with  a  viscous  secretion,  by  means  of  which  it 
•ein*  the  ants  and  other  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  It  has  no 
tcclb.  Its  legs  are  short  and  itrong,  and  form,  with  ils  broad 
lect  and  large  solid  nails,  powerful  buirowjiig  organs.  In 
comown  with  the  other  moBotrcmes,  the  male  echidna  has  its 
beelproridcd  withashaip  hollow  spur,  connected  with  ft  secret- 
ing gLaud,  and  with  muscles  capable  of  pceising  the  secretion  from 
the  gland  into  the  qiur.  Ilisanoctumalorciepuscularaniiiial, 
generally  sleeping  during  the  day,  but  showing  considerable 
activity  by  night.  When  attacked  it  seeks  to  escape  either  by 
lolling  itself  into  a  ball,  ils  erect  spines  proving  a  (ormidabk 
barr.er  to  its  capture,  or  by  burrowing  into  the  sand,  which  its 
powerful  limbi  enable  it  Co  do  with  great  celerity.  "  The  only 
mode  ol  carrying  the  creature,"  writea  G.  Eennett  [GaJktrin[s 
of  a  NaivaiiU  in  Aialraiatui),  "  is  by  one  of  the  hind  legs,  its 
poweriul  resistance  and  the  ahajpness  of  the  spines  wQl  soon 
oblige  the  raptor,  attempting  to  sciie  it  by  any  oilier  part  of  the 
body,  to  relinquish  his  hold."  In  a  younger  stage  of  their 
development,  however,  the  young  ate  carried  in  a  temporary 
■bdominal  poucb,  to  which  they  an  tiansleired  after  hatching, 
and  into  which  open  the  aunmaiy  glands.  The  echidnas  are 
exceedingly  restless  In  confinement,  and  constantly  endeavour  by 
burrowing  to  effect  iheir  escape  From  the  quantity  of  sand  and 
mud  always  found  m  the  alimentary  canal  ol  these  animals, 
it  is  supposed  that  these  Ingredients  must  be  necessary  to  the 
proper  digestion  of  tbeit  insect  food. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  spedes,  the  Port  Moresby 
echidna  and  the  hairy  echidna.  The  last-mentioned  is  found  in 
south-eastern  New  Guinea,  Australia  and  Tasmania,    in  all  the 
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lie  mology,  is  afiecling  Ihe  s 

roughly  [o  gaps  in  geological  history:  the  ordcn  wcir  Pilnco- 
crinoidfA  And  Ncocriooidu,  PalechiooidcH  and  EuecbiDoidca^ 

were  b*4ed  upon  certain  modifications  of  stnicturc  which, 
as  we  now  see,  affecte<l  assembLages  of  diverse  a&nity:  thus 
both  Bluloidea  and  Euecbiooidea  were  divided  into  Rcgularia 
and  Iiregulaiia;  Ibe  Holothuroidei  into  Pneumophora  and 
Apneumona;  and  CHnoidi  were  disclosed  undei  the  heads 
"  Hallied  "  and  "  unsUlked."  The  barrier*  between  these  groups 
may  be  regarded  ashoiizDotal  planes  cutting  across  the  braachei 
ol  the  aacendiog  Itce  oi  life  at  levels  determined  chiefly  by  our 
ignorance;  as  ImowledGe increiKS,  and  as  the  conception  of  a 
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vertical 
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rs  of  other  phyla  may  become  more  than 
exercises  lor  the  ingenuity  of  youlb.     Work  has  been  and  is  being 

diversity  of  opinion  as  to  Ihe  broader  grouping*  of  classification 

to  an  ever-increasing  body  of  assured  knowledge  00  which  all 
are  agreed.  Unfortunately  such  allusion  to  these  disconnected 
B*  as  alone  might  be  introduced  bere.would  be  toobrief 


or  comprriiension,  and  n 
iroader  hypothcaea  for  a  tn 

tfslyeinal  Titory. — The  rbeory  which  had  most  Iniaan  oa  (he 
CHiceDtJoru  of  Echinodermi  in  the  two  coadDdiH  derwiea  td  rhe 
entury  was  chat  of  Lovfe,  elabntcd  by  P.  K.  CanHIa, 
Thii,  which  may  be  called  ^  caf^^iHf  ifasiT, 


sESeTSa'Ji 


ach  firhing  o™ 


will  be  appredalrd  by  comparing  1 

dimenu  toii^u'ol  thm  pnncipi 
enclosing  the  vuKxra;  (ii.)  five  aniu 


go 

in  of  Crinold.  with  five  armi. 


■m  wretching  downwards  from 
.-floor  [lee  ft.  .),    That  parte 

X  arms  is  called  the  *' dorsal  c,    ■  — r- 

Igins  ol  the  arma.  serving  as  cover  to  the  cup,  b  1 
legmen."  All  these  parts  are  supported  by  plattt 
yttalline  carbonate  of  lime.    The  cup,  in 


vnaiiddiic:  (^)  a 
elowlbeef%ias^  the 


five  plalcs.     Each  ptatc  of  th 
Che  pUles  of  the  tower  circlet, 


because    Ebey    nnf   ovei 


ft  yet  another 


1U9  {AxUiloHi  M  that  end  of  the  Mem  ih 
ached  to  the  »a-l!«>r,  and  comparable  to  bi 
•  foot  of  a  wine-glaji  (fig.  a).     In  KPine  a, 

E.     tfoillipiles)    a    pentagniul    pLle    is  „ 

11    Ihe  ileni  always  grew   1^   addtrion 

unblcr  liy  pulling  the  bollom  out  to  fvm 
ilral  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  rheore 
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It  miEht  atrophy,  « 

but  iheir  complete  and  tymr 
typica]  and  on[iiial.   Thui  ili 


DEHCUFcd  were  Hippami  to  ippnucn  mem  nnny  inc  ancevm 
Echiaodtrm.  Every  one  knowi^Ihat  an  '^  jptciliyilem,"  compovd 
ndiali,  eccun  nxind  ihe  aboral  pole  of  echinoidi  (Kj.  j.  A),  and 


10,  X. — SuppOHd  alycJMl  lyUeini  of  (ire-movinf  Echinodtrnii 
InnaU    C,  develi>|)int  OfihiliridMnJ^aniJ ;    D.  younj  Hirful 


ma.  Sf.  1,  B}j)OHeHi  ub^nitnl  plalc 

i(ht  be  identified  >ith  Ibc  nntiHlaral. 
D)  and  ophiartd.  (^1. 


C)  have  a  liiiiihr  amntenitnt  al  platti  ...  . 
■urface  of  the  diAk.  Actrpiin^  tbe  bomoloflyi..  ..-..- 
with  Ibe  calycioal  lyBem,  the  iheory  woiBd  retard 


.  — F  abmi  pole  oT  a  hied  echinadenn. 

The  Iheofy  hai  been  vinmHidy  oppovd,  nouMy  by  Scmon 

annural  [ona  [hia  oat  furniihed  by  in]r  calyculate  echinodem, 


>y  the  Saraiini.  who  derived  Ih 


apwamJ  to  be  nveo 
calycifuljiblnin  the 


in  Ihia  reipeei), 
leonr  by  the  pre 


F   obeervaiiooa  arid   tl 


■other,  ant  that  all  coKluiiani  banl  on  the  wppoeed  homo- 
4  the  dora^ccDlral  *ji  echinoidi  and  afteroidi  ivilh  that  of 
U  are  iocorrect.  Bury  binurif,  however,  hat  inflicted  a 
Mow  on  the  theory  by  hit  proof  Ihit  the  lo-caltcd  ocular,  ol 
-j_    -ki,),  „,„  mppoMi  10  repmeni   the  ndiili.  are 

__. 1  the  "temiiMli"  (i,».  llw  plain  at  ihe  tipi  of 

rayij  in  Atteroidea  and  Ophiuroidea.  and  tbcrefoir  not  homo- 
ma  with  the  radially  ditpowd  |^le«  often  leen  around  iheaboral 


IF.  but  may  have  b«n  indepcode 
'  flupport  to  the  idnt  ihal  the  df 


r.»^r  ODinSr  '  'bu'"'iIS 

lion  lolhetemrinali.  Thoieplatetaieperhapicon 
■ea-urchini  and  ttarAih  (thouih  it  would  puiile  a 
them  in  c«t»in  Siluriin  echinoidi),  Dod   Ihey  m 

I^uruyr  adduud'tl^  "maSc  ■ea-u"h»^7'Hi^ 

origin  of  EfninoidiA  from  an  annator  in  which  1. 
wat  of  treat  imponancei  but  a  teout  appearing  a 
an  iiolated  tea,  iinder  conditione  thai  dwarfed  th 
"■"  """"  ^*"~'~i,cannol  teriotitly  be  thouiht  idfIl 
Echinoiden,  and  the '' 
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primljve.    SanH 
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ittorv  of  Synopla  occun  a  n 
'nuclei  around  the  moulti. 
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ECHINODERMA 

y  hive  bevn  tivdvrd 


diHciTiiiiaiiM  lal 


IbCfmcnl  char 

m^t'tnlly  mom  " mite]  animal*."  but 
10  denote  all  CyMids.  BUMcwta.  Crinoidta 

_.iap|icHn]  Id  tbc  othn' cUnn.  wbkh  mayiw 

calkd  Eltuthnoiaa.  Magy  PcImMotM  have,  it  b  trw,  no  xalk, 
whilBKHMantrwly-mOYint.bmaUtgminlbeBaijirfninitctitaiB 
(hanmtn  obviiHiily  unnecKd  wliti  a  find  BudE  a(  life.  ThuLttw 
mDvtli  in  ernlnl  aiKt  lunwd  away  [iwn  the  tet-Baoi:  the  uiimal 
docfl  not  leiie  ita  Food  by  tentacM  Knbt  or  jawi,  anther  doei  it 
move  in  aetrch  tA  it,  but  a  aerio  ot  ciliated  eroovca  which  raditle 
(ram  the  noolh  iweep  alone  cumnla  a(  nur,  in  the  tddiei  o(  which 
minute  lood-pankka  arc  caviht  up  and  cuiird  down  into  the  luUel ; 
the  undliefted  (sod  it  driven  mt  through  an  anui  which  it  on  the 
uoper  or  oral  tide  of  the  theca,  but  ai  (at  diilanl  u  pncticaUc  tism 
the  movth  and  dilated  (novce.  Such  characten  an  found  in  any 
nrimitiw.  anlpiiiarv  AHHin.  More  peculiarly  Echinoderm  featurei. 
it  manifett,  are  the  endoting  of  the 

Ucannot  flee:  the devdopment,  a1 
,bon1  pole  of  thit  theca,  of  a  ntotor  nerve-centre  fivini  off 
:hei  to  the  ttroma  connecting  the  varioui  ptatet  of  the  tbeca 
3f  ill  brachial,  anal,  and  ciJuannar  euenwom.  and  lliut  co- 

ra  from  the  podia,  which,  when  prtaent,  are  rainntory,  not 

ntor.  in  function.    There  are  oilier  feature,  of^iou.  if  not 

^iDialona  that  appear  to  be  due  to  a  fined  etiUenx:    but 

alto  fognd  in  the  EleulhenllDI.     Tile  Pelmaloioic  theory 

tied  thnugi 
Dipiennia, 


TIm  PelmaloBW 

, ...«— s.-  ^-^ . e  ancettral  forma, .-_ 

Pelnutonian  itue  at  one  that  mutt  have  been  paaied  through  by 
all  Echinodemu  during  their  evolution  from  the  Diptennia,  It 
uighl  bepoHible  to  prove  the  origin  of  all  clatoetfrnm  Pelmaiozoa, 
wiAiout  thereby  eipUining  the  origin  of  such  fundamental  feaium 
at  radial  tymmetry,  the  developmental  mclamorphoiit.  and  the 
tociioatlut  allecta  both  cut  and  bodyHaviiio  during  that  piweB: 
but  the  acceptance  of  a  Mfilninifa  a>  the  commoa  ancniix  neotti- 

inlonl  pan  of  the  l>clinataialc  theory,  but  ii  provided  by  no  other. 
Tile  evideiKe  for  the  l^;lmatoIl^  theory  i>  aupplied  1^  palacon- 
tolofly,  embryology,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  tbe  clauea,  and  a 
eonnderation  of  other  phyla.  I^laeontology,  to  far  aa  it  loea,  h  a 
■ure  guide,  but  tome  of  the  oWcM  foHiliferaia  mki  yiehl  renuint 
of  dhtioctly  diRerentialed  crinndi.  aneniidi  and  Mhinoldi.  lo 
that  the  problem  b  not  ulved  merely  by  collecting  foiHlt.  Two 
linea  o<  aisument  appear  fruitful.  FIrtt,  a  comjiariion  of  the 
relative  numbcre  of  the  repreientativea  of  the  vanout  claatea  at 
diHerent  epochi:  according  lo  thii  they  majr  be  placid  in  the 
fDllowiiiflontef.  with  the  oldcilfint:Cyatiae*.Crlnoidea,Blattoidea, 
AMettMea.  ^hiutoidea,  Echunidca.  Aa  for  Holothnniides,  the 
foitil  evidence  allowt  ui  to  ny  no  more  than  that  the  dau  eaiued 
in  early  Carboniferout  linei.  ir  not  before.  Theteeond  melhodulo 
work  out  by  ahnr  and  lun  itepa  the  liaa  of  deaceM  of  the  diHerent 
familiet.  orden,  and  dauca.  and  ao  either  to  arrive  at  the  anceitral 
form  of  each  clai^  or  to  plot  out  the  curve  of  evolution,  which  may 
Ihea  legitimately  be  projected  into  "  the  dark  backwani  and  abytm 
ofllneT"  EnthiiwaytliemanybWdyniodifiedonleraofCvitKlea 
may  be  traced  back  to  a  limple,  naay-plated  ancettor  with  nitk  or 
-^  — ir-.^ . —  '-eebdow).  An  the  complicated  ttrvctureaof 

>w  genenlly  admitted.  Although, 


n  kaoim  whkh.  it  tbi^ 


iwivKv — EDc  EdriOHteroida — dillen  f  mq 

ire  of  ill  ambulacra.   Ai  in  all  Petauioeoa 

'  ciliated  food-groovct  protected  by  nuwUe 

Beneath  each  faad.groove  waa  a  radial 

between  certain  regularly  ai  lajigiil  Iheiol 
1  fkiarrd  by  ihoie  plalea.  which  were  t^n 

the  flooring-plate^  oc 


.i's.ESs: 


of  podia.  ThuaJna  highly  devciapedcdrioa«Iero«d. 
ittelf  frig.  ii>.lhere  vat  a  true  ambulacrum.  appairnriycofntmnH 
like  that  of  a  HarUi.  but  diRering  in  the  poaaettion  of  a  cibaled 
food-giDovc  protected  by  eovering-platea.  The  limpler  form  of 
EdnoaitertiMea,  with  their  nxire  tac-like  body  and  undiHerentiaird 
platei.  may  well  have  been  derived  from  earlvCyuidea  of  yeiaimiilR 

the  cUh  ai  itiril  the  note  primitive.  Turning  lo  fonU  AHnoidra. 
we  find  the  earlier  ophiuiidiicareelydi«inguithablelnxnt1ie  an  eridt. 
while  in  the  altenulhia  of  the  ambulacnia.  which  undoubiedty 
cwretpond  10  the  flooriD^plaleaaf  ErfriaatfcT.  both  groupt  approAcB 
the  PelmatoioaD  type,   Tlieae  facti  have  been  cipreiied  by  SiQni 

dilKeulty  in  deducing  the  highly  dir 
of  a  later  day  Fnim  thne  timpli 
modem  Echinoidea  from  their  I 
udderMood,  but  in  thbcaie  the  ani 
tologiit  b  led  doei  not  at  firit  i 

atructure.anda  thort  dncriminnr 
fiom  unneceitary  difficulije 


The  evolution  of  It 


-acterieed  by  wmplKil 


Biiinadiani  (hg.  j 


mtheiide;  B.theplato 


Fio.  S-^BoulpiKwlani  (toMoI.    A,  frt 

around  the  atiorel  pole.     tAfter  Jaekel.}      The  abort  .puB 

trom  the  Ordovicbn  rocki  of  Euhonb.  i>  in  esntBl  ttr 

poln;    there  are  five  ambulacn.  and  tbc  ambulacnl  plat 
hige,  aim^  aiKl  alttmatiBg.  each  being  pierced  by  iwn 

lie  in  iingircdum"ni"b«™"ili'"imbuiai 


From  the  i 


aith-ar 


ambulaoala  ;ui 
wpodial  porea.  but  one  of  t  b 


.  te  irregular  platen  th 
honologuo  of  the  to — "- 
theringofambulacn... 
platea,  which  Jaekel  re 

ho«0l'WA,i4  Hnrh  Ih^  u 


madrcporite;    wit  hi 

;-....  ; ■ ■ j,j„  (^  which  oin  lafcly  be  lelected  ■■  Ih 

lUcd  bualaorgeAitaUDt  later  fonna:  withi 

, . ,-« —  ......s..  »  tcclb,  but  whieb  can  tcatLely 

lomologoui  With  the  inierradially  placed  teeth  of  bter  cckiDci 
- — they  arc  radial  b  poution  1  HDallapioeiareprEreiit.eiDccii 
d  the  podlal  porea.  Tbe  pcwtion  of  tbe  porea  bk  tbe  ccihr 
nbulacraU  in  Bothrwcidont  Beed  not  be  regarded  i 
- — -  other  curly  Palaeoaoic  gean.  aot  to  r™*"'--^ 
if  living  hinnt,  thow  that  the  podia  origjoally 


the  piatea,  and  were 
thut  the  urigiDal  ati 


,. , Vy  tbeir  nb«iEre : 

of  the  echinold  ambulacra  differed  from 
the  poaition  oT  itie  radial  ve^eb  and 


inly  gnduaily  tu 


already  mentboed,  it  auUioa 
■ecomfly.  It  Indicalea  the  i 
became  fined,  and  bow  iti  in 
qiKQcej  but  when  we  trek,  t 


;  palaeonlokvv,  tho 
lal  link  eitberbtwee 
clatnand  PetnutoaoL 

-    further  hack.     FwH 
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Iw  tl^l  iDfamutioB  aviiUbk  comniiiw  Aw  itise*  thmt  im 

tcly  fallov  [he  embrronic.  AnMbw  dificultv  ii  due  la  ilie  luzl 
lul  ilwiypHfnidiBl.widtH)«iiUylliecriinid^iil«ln,anlii|hl|' 
?ecU1iicd»  ■>  that  bbk  flf  tlv  vmbnviik  fcAtum  uc  not  nlly 
rimillve  u  ninb  Uw  cka,  but  only  u  It(>i<]i  cacli  pulkuiai 
._  .     .™....  ._. jj^ii^  emlwyoiiie  dcmopriiFiii  nml  --  "-- 


MiauUlulORUCalmBiiThhuMliciaidnlloHlabliihlhePcliiitta- 
10k  theory  by  (he  fnduaL  Rcwnilioa  in  olber  clam  of  f«lui 
(ormertyiupiXHedcobecon&icdToPclnulDicH.    Thui Ihc Flnnrr 

■  >tnictu»  ai  the  cchinc^  ambulacrum,  vhile  an  aboral  oervo 

■yttem,  the  dimiai4icd  RpRmtative  of  (hat  in  criooida,  haa  he 

irandiiiallE1eii(henacHeacepcKalo(huriaDL   Thebfcaderlheoriet 

-'  ---' '-gy  nughl  KEa  ID  have  lillle  bearifif  on  (he  Echir- 

—  ' '-- *  the  Kudy  r*  ■'■ — ' 

□nddturbed 

-ebrata.    ThL _ 

el  the  Ditlnrmla  derive*  iti  chief  weiihc 
(ram  iiw  iai:(  inai  u  ii  cofDpatable  to  the  early  larval  forma  of 

ChuRwnalha.  Brachiopoda  and  Bryooa,  So  (00  (he  eaplaoation 
of  ladial  ■ymmetry  and  tonion  of  orvane  aa  due  10  a  mmatoioic 
-    of  lite  Godi  confirraatioii  io  many  other  phvla.,  Innad  of 

__...r  wilh  the  Petmatoioic 
llr  over  debi(able  gnnind, 


th«  hH(«y  of  the  EchinuucmB  m 

(heory.    §uch.i  eketch  niiM  pai 
t^ject  will  be  altained^ 


EpBfan'dH  tflJit  Eckiaoderms. 
the  Coelomata— animali  in  w 
into  a  gul  pauing  from  rnoulh 


easonable  ( 
e  body-n 


ig  from  rnoulh  to  anu.  and  a  hoUow  (coelom) 
■ere  derived  (rom  Ihe  slmplei  Corltntera,  in 
which  the  prinii(ive  body-cavity  (arcbcnleion)  is  nol  10  divided, 
and  haa  oidy  one  aperture  Mrving  at  both  mouth  and  aniu. 
We  may,  wi[h  Sedgwick,  luppoM  (he  coelom  10  have  originated 
by  the  enlargemeDl  and  Kparalion  of  pouches  ihat  prcued 
outward!  iron  Ihe  irchenltron  into  Ihe  thicliened  body-wall 
(luch  slructures  al  the  genilal  pouchea  of  some  Coelenlera, 
not  ycl  afaul  ofl  fnm  the  rest  of  the  cavity),  and  Ihey  would 
probably  have  been  fouf  ia  number  and  radially  diipoicd  aboui 
the  ctolol  cavity.  Th»  evolution  of  thii  cavity  into  a  gut  i> 
foreahadawtd  in  tome  Coelentcrab;  the  elliptiial  ihape  of  the 
aperture,  and  by  the  develf^mcnt  at  ils  cnda  of  a  ciliated  cbannel 
along  which  food  ia  iwepl ;  we  have  only  10 


sf  the  lidei  of  tl 


rllipK  BT 


lelong. 


radially  1 
'  Wefunbei 


withm 


alCoelto 


one  behind  the  anui,  and  oae  on  each  tide.  Such  an  animal, 
if  it  ever  eiiited,  probably  lived  near  the  auifice  ol  the  Ma,  and 
even  here  it  may  have  changed  ilamedusoid  mode  of  locomotion 
for  one  in  I  he  direct  ion  of  ila  mouth.  Thua  the  bilateral  tymmetty 
would  have  been  accentuated,  and  the  organiim  ihaped  more 
defiuilely  into  three  tcgnieiiti,  namely  (1)  a  preoral  segment 
or  lobe,  containing  the  uilerioi  coelomic  cavity;  (1)  a  middle 
segment,  containing  the  gut,  and  the  two  middle  coelomic 
cavitiei;   (3)   a  poaterioi  Kgmenl,  containing  the  poalerior 

longatioaof  the  angi.  became  divided  into  two— a  right  and  left 
posterior  coelom.  Each  of  these  cavities  presumably  eicreled 
waste  products  to  Ihe  eilerior  by  a  pore.    There  waa  probably 

a(  all  events  in  forms  that  remained  pelagic,  the  ciliated  netvoui 
tracu  ol  the  rest  of  the  body  may  be  luppoted  to  have  become 
ananged  in  bands  around  the  body-tegmenl*.  Such  a  form  as 
this  is  roughly  reprnented  to-day  1^  Ibe  AdintlriKia  larva 
of  Phifmu,  the  importance  of  wbicfa  hat  been  brought  out 
by  Uaalemun.  But  only  slight  modiBcatiODS  are  required  lo 
produce  the  Tfriuria  larva  of  the  Entetopneusia  and  other 
larvae,  including  the  special  type  that  b  iotemd  from  the 
Diplturnta  laivd  atagea  of  recent  forma  lo  have  chaiacteiiaed 


the  ancaloT  of  the  Echinodenns,  We  cannot  enter  here  into 
all  Ihe  detaUi  of  conpariaon  between  these  larval  fomiii  amid 
much  thai  it  hypothetical  t  few  homalogin  are  widely  accepted, 
and  the  preceding  account  will  show  the  kind  of  relation  that  the 
Echinodenns  hear  to  other  animals,  including  what  are  now 
usually  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Cbordata  (to  which 
back-bonedanimalabelong),as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
that  their  study  has  been,  or  may  be,  made  ID  yidd.  How  Ihe 
hypothetical  DifUvntta  became  an  Echini>detm,  and  how  the 
primitive  Echinodermt  diverged  in  ilruclure  so  as  to  form  the 
various  classes,  an  questions  to  which  an  aniwet  it  allempled 
(n  Ihe  following  paragraphs :  — 

of  DipUarMla  ffig.  fi)  which, 


indlhcduclt  liom  (hem 

ipened  directly  to  (he  einrioc;  wherhcr  these  cavities  wen  alrei^y 
~;ialiied  at  waler'tact  caanol  be  attened,  but  (hey  cntaiply  had 
at  a  (lichllv  later  stage.  The  poatericr  clviliet  were  the 
t  what  had  become  of  their  originat  openng  to  the  exterior 
n.  The  genital  products  were  deriwi  from  the  tining  of 
lie  ctviiKa,  but  it  would  ■»>  be  safe  to  ■■/  that  any 
rnpon  waa  at  yet  specisliied  for  Beneration^  The  epi- 
the  outer  surface  waa  probably  cuiated,  and  a  portion 
preoni  lobe  diOerenlialed  aa  a  sense-organ,  with  longer 

I  (he  outer  body-wall,  onrinalty  filled  with  jelly,  definite 

:c1lj  produced  muacin  and  connective  tiHue;  olhen 
nd  rnnovfll  waile  pnlduclt.  iron  Bits,  calcium  carbonale 
e,  and  H  wen  ready  to  be  utilised  foe  the  depoaliion  of 

ma^  have  diver|ed  fitrni  (be  ancestor  of  EnterofMieutia 
r  animals,  but  it  could  not  at  ytt  have  been  rccofniaed  ai 

lal  by  a  soologis(,  for  it  preKnted  none  of  the  ttnidunl 

jliari(iet  of  (he  modem  adult  cchinoderm. 

[ow  ensued  the  inat  event  that  originatei.  .... 

overy  ol  the  tca-ocor.    Thit  being  apprehended  by  th 


imalic  iTconstructioa  of  prinutive  PdmatosofiD, 
The  plates  of  tbc  leM  an  not  drawn;  Ibeir 
t  may  be  gathend  from  fig.  8. 
II  by  that  end  thai  the  Diftnnia  attached 
.  by  the  pole,  since  (hat  would  have  interfered 
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^e  bniiD  ihr  OK  cboieii  Tor  a  Rivn  w  cttiiiot  now  iBihgni;   it 

jray  be  (hat  Axalioii  wai  facilitated  by  the  prevncB  at  ifae  pore  on 
that  lidc.  and  by  the  utiUntioa  at  the  nciHioa  lism  il  u  a  eemenl. 
The  <ir«  reiull  wa>  that  vbidi  b  alwayi ««  UIoUowlniuchcaKi 
— (lie  panaie  ol  the  insulh  lowinli  tin  upper  utfaa  (f^.  TV. 
'  '  paHcd  up  alwii  the  leCt  udc.  the  gul  caufht  bold  of  the  Ittl 
-  -  -  -■'  --"--■  '■'  ---waids.  curvlne  it  ia  the  proccu;  thi* 
luct  Frnm  ihe  a>.teriar  body-cavity,  th:> 
"Klup,andt1itporeciriie 


Ai  It  pawed  up  alontf  the  lei 


;loni  iharwl  in  Ihe  corulriciion  aiid  rlonaaiion  ot  Ihe  preoral  lobe; 
I  itfl  hinder  portioo  wat  dnsEed  up  aloiii  with  Itic  waler-porc 

aiang  Ilw  oulcr  wail  [Ihe 
parietal  ranal).  At  the  gut 
coiled,  it  presed  inward*  Ihe 
middle  of  llie  left  pouerii* 


..wiidi  Ihe  fixed  end  of  Ihe 
■nimal  and  became  involved 
In  (he  tlomalioB  of  that 
reeioa.  Time  channa,  which 
nay  K»  be  traced  in  the 
developinent  ol  AnUdtn,  n- 
•ultcdiithepriinillve  Prima- 
louOa  (fig.  i)t  repmented  in 
the  roclu  Inr  (uch  a  genua 
i.  MtAriUcyil't  tlig,.8>.    The 


y  the  wateT-pOTc,  while  Ihat  ncare 
ipcrturr.  Which  of  the codomlcra 

IibI  Kliindi  in  tlte  emtsyonic  ikvc 


be  anua  b  [egarded  at  a 

loubl  ai  to  Ihe  origin  of 
»Dcnt  of  recent  echino- 

paiapt  bifuitiM.  a>  in  aome  of  ihiw  aidmali.  Tbe  linctcivnn 
mouth  and  anui.  aton^  wlucfa  tb«e  openingaan  loLuau,  cormpondi 
villi  tbe  plane  of  union  between  the  two  honu  of  Ihe  curved  leli 
pDiIeritir  coclom,  Ihe  united  walb  of  arhich  form  Ihe  "  doral  moen- 
lecy."  Snct  Ihb  muil  have,  on  our  Iheorv.  cnchwd  the  pariclal 
canal  from  Ihe  anterior  coelom,  11  bpooibte  tut  tbe  genital  productB 
were  developed  [lom  the  lining  cclU  of  Ibal  cavity,  and  Ihac  Ihe 
genital  pore  wae  nothing  but  tta  original  pore  not  yet  united  with 

traced  in  other  cyilida;  but  at  the  genital  onant  became  aHecte<i 

by  radial  symmetry  Ihe  original  function  of  Ihe  duct  waa  la«t,  and 

the  raproduciive  elemenli  eicaped  to  the  encrior  in  another  way. 

AhiUcyilii  may  have  hid  cillited 

but  t^w^have  Ic/t  no  tr™ '^ih^ 
-(tiuclunof  Ihe  test.  Tnica,  how- 
ever,are  perceptible  in  genera  believed 
to  be  deKended  Cnxn  iuch  a  aimpie 
type,  and  the  na)ority  may  be 
grouped  under  m  h^dt.  One  group 
Ineludea  thoie  in  which  the  groovea 
wander  mtwarda  from  the  mouth 
over  the  thecal  plateh  which  gradually 


group  the  groove*  do  not  ti 
lively  larger  Inacbiolef.  arisin 


]f  The  eroovee. 
group  Tfig.  lo) 


illed  Khombircn.  Al  finl  iIk  grtx>vA  i 
mn  cadi  end  of  the  moaib-ilit,  and  the  tl 
lib  refeieoce  lo  ihe  Pdma 


.  Iheca  and  influenced  Ox 
liate  aymmrtry  iii0veivt4 


around  the  gullec   At  njc  a  quinqueradL 
Ihe  plaiea  ofthe  Iheca,  partly  through  ihc  uevnu|nneBi  n 
al  the  end  of  each  groove  (temioal).  partly  thrauh  ptate 
lie  of  tbe  thcca  (baeab  and  inirabaaaU)  aniiiia  in 
'  ilbnaldyeonnecicd  with  1 


iaboralwrwiniyetem."  Before  "tie  "ia.._  , 

had  developed  by  the  elongation  and  conHriction  et  the  Hxid 
if  the  theca,  the  gndual  renilariaalion  of  the  plaiea  involvrd. 

ie  extenuon  of  the  fwd-grooves  and  aatocialed  oqnn*  al<in£ 
nnrthi  fiom  the  ihra  itttlf .  Thetc  conililuted  ihe  anni 
ind  five  definiie  radial  pUtei  of  Ihe  Iheca  were  tprd^liod 


oulgrowtln . 

.:.,  --.■:.- definite  radial  pUi 

minali  already  menlioned.butthia' 


in  thb  developnient  of  brachbl  p 
— (ana  were  invcdved,  *"^  ''--■-  ■ 


.hTJ&E 


radiated  from  the  mouth  bciween  ihe  thecal  i^tei  rather  iKin 
avci  Ihcm,  and  were,  ai  uiual,  protected  by  covering-plate*.   T>>c 

lliming-ptatet  of  the  groove!  (fig.  ii.  A).    The  leiemljann  ol  ihc 
flDc^ng-plalea  to  Ihe  ambulacra]  oaHCka  of  a  itarfiah  u  to  rud 

wa(ri.canBbandilieirbranciie*fpDi^).  On  the  thinly  plated  iin<Vr 
Burlare  of  well-prejerved  apccimen*  of  Edrioatttw  are  tctn  &■■' 
interradial  twclhnga  {fig.  n.  B).  Thcae  are  Ukdr  to  have  btvn 
produced  by  Ihe  ripe  genilat  glandt,  which  may  have  e]nrwU.d 
their  producli  directly  through  the  membranoui  inlegasicni  ti  tiK 
,...j„  .:j-  V — ,!.„  __>.  _.,  *—  'Sem  it  apparent,  and  it  i»  tktr 
ind  (olidly  fined  lo  the  eca-ltc-i 


great  change,  unforlunal 
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tddnc  fcad  in  directly  tlmnili  Uw  mauth,  ur 

lia  EnauaLly  ipKuJLftf]  u  lUcking  tert.    Surh  ■ 

efing-ptata  Kad  itrafAitd,  would 


Fic.  '1.^ — EdrioojUr.  A,  upper  or  onl  turfjce  of  £,  Bitnyi. 
with  th«  covFFing'platH  on  IhF  anlerior  and  Irft  poncriorlood^ 
gnasti.  but  rrmoval  from  the  otherit  whkh  show  only  the  Aootiog- 
plAtd,  bvrwTcn  which  ar  pom;  Bi  under  lurfan  of  £-  Butkianui, 
with  covtring-plitca  on  richt  potterior  aod  ri^lit «  ntcrior  rood  -aroova 
(1^1  hand  id  ibc  dnvlng).    The  '  denotci  Ib«  poiilian  o(  at  inil 


An  Upper  Silurun  echinoid,  liawrvrr,  PaJ^to^uus,  i*  believed  by 
W.  J.  Sollai  and  W.  K.  SpencFr  to  hive  bad  in  ita  ambulacra  an 
inner  u  well  ii  >n  outec  tciia  ol  pbUs.  If  Ihii  be  correct,  tbe  only 
change  from  Edrioaatrr,  u  rtflirdi  the  ambulacra,  waa  that  In 
Paiaeaductis  ihe  cDvcnns-platet  oHild  no  loflger  open,  but  doted 
pemunenily  Dwr  the  whoTe  Kroovr.  i»hile  the  podia  iiBiied  throush 
»litt  between  (hem.  In  fnorc  [ypici]  echinoida  the  coverina-platcf 
alone  remained  (o  form  [he  ordinary  ambnlacral  platca,  while  the 
flocprinf-plate*  diiappeared,  the  dnala  and  other  orgaru  remaining 
a>  befarr.  In  any  cair  we  h»e  lo  admit  a  cloHire  of  the  Integument 
over  Ihe  ciliated  pnove  (hg.  II.  D,  <)  juB  aa  in  bolothuriani.  lince 
ihifl  IB  neceeHlated  by  anatDmieal  evidence.  The  gepital  organi 
in  both  Aaleroidea  and  Echinoidea  would  retain  (be  intemdial 
portion  they  fin[  aminied  in  EdrwaiUr%  and  in  Echinoidea  their 

definite  pons.  corTela(ed  with  five  intermdially  placed  plitea  at  th 
abonl  pok.    Tbe  anui  alas  naturally  moved  lo  t*-' '—  *- 


-., renlSied'tte'tb. 

annace,  to  inai  live  irrminaii  nave  ajwayt  been  Kpsraled  from  ti 
abota]  pole  by  a  number  of  platea. 

.Iiufyni  tj  Eckitioierm  Cilaruferi.— Regarding  Ihe  Echini 
demu  ai  a  wbole  tn  the  Uffat  of  (he  forefoing  ttccount,  we  mi 
viu     J3 


877 

e  charactert  that 


hydracoeU  cnnraunkating  whh  the  oiEeriar  indirectly  through  ■ 
duct  or  dbcta  of  the  anterior  coelom ;  atereom.  compoeed  ol  cryUal- 
Nne  cacbonatc  of  line  la,  with  few  cacepEiona,  depoaited  ■-----'-■ 


re  derivnl  rn>m  the  endotheliun 


appareotly  of  the  anterior  etielan;  tocal  aeamenUrkHi  of  tbeov 

■ ijj ■ J  -latnila  by  iuvafintiion:  meaenchyme 

tavily  by  migiatinn  ol  cellt,  chkily 
L  EchiaDdeimi  ihow  ifac  following 

of  tbe  left  «de™STt^(^'ol 
lEe  pi 


Bed  In  tbe  ae; 

tbe  bypoblail. 
lea.  imuiiiet'  —  ^ 

on  tberigbti  tbe  deitnl  coij  of  ___  ,__. , „, 

cUiaea,  tfaough  often  obacureds  an  incomplete  aBCandaiy  biUtermI' 
plane  including  tbe  main  aila  and  tbe  watcr-poie 
the  indRpoffKe,  often  ofaocured  by  one  or  otlier  of 
vanout  leniary  bilatenlivna:  tbe  change  ctf  (be  hydrDeod  into  a 
circumoral,  arcuate  or  ripg  canalj  tievelopment  through  a  free- 
■wimming,  ^  bilaterally   aymn — '-— '     -:ir-,"i    1 J    _i.'j.    ■- 

devek^).     All 

atagei-^n  incamf^eie  ndial  aymmetry,  of  which  6ve  !a  uaually  ihe 
dominant  number  ia  auperimpoied  on  the  lecondary  Intaterallam, 
owing  to  the  outgnjwtb  irofd  the  moDlh  region  oi  one  unpaired  and 
(WD  paired  filiated  gimvra;  (tne  have  >  Boor  of  Dervouaepithdiiim, 
and  are  accampamed  b^  auhjacent  rvdial  cwiala  from  the  water-ring, 
giving  off  lateral  podia  and  thua  forming  ambulacn,  and  by  ■ 
penbaemal  avAem  of  ranala  apparently  gimrjng  out  from  coelotnic 
cavitin.  All  living  Echinoderma  have  *  lacunar,  bacmal  ayitcn 
of  diyerae  origin;  ihu.  (he  ainbulacnl  nalem,  and  the  codoaic 

numerouiamocbodylea.  which  arudewlopediirapcciallvmph'glanda 
ai>d  are  capable  of  wandering  Ihrough  all  tiHuea.  The  Eehinodermt 
may  he  divided  into  aeven  ckiaea,  vhoae  probable  rebtiona  an 


Brief  lyUemallc  iccoDnts  of  Iheac  claiaei  follow: — 
Grade  A.  PELMATOZOA.— Echioodetnia  with  the  viieera  . 
'      '  " '  ■'  ■  -1  pii[«|  ihica,  nf  which  ihe  oral  turfaci 


sng  proceaei  from  the  Iheea  <ei 

theca 

sQ-AfS.'.i-i.'&'i^-s 

Ktntre 

tplal 

nor  Ihe 

nchiai:  anal  and  columnar  eitena 

Dd(bu< 

novem^li  of  Ibe  whole  akeleton. 

"ttW 

the 

rtient,  are  reapinlory,  not  lanmaiar,  in 

ith  Ih^  radial  ■ymme(^  of  I'llr'ambulaci 

r-Cuch 

and  Cnnoidea);  i 
r  r&uihecal  or  epithecal  or  ooin  comaineo.  nui 
or  [ierced  by  podia  (ai  in  •ome  Ednoutcroide*). 

luch  greater  divtraity  of  orgaiuEaiion  than  ariy 

3.  JHkel  a^°  F*.  ^!!°^^.  at^^wT^'i^diHm" 

■wine  the  urralivc  given  above,  we  recogniie  a  primitive 
p— Amphoriden— repiMented  by  ylruUryilu  (fig.  »}.    From 


deacribed  at ,_  ... ^ 

alto  tide-branchea  leading  nowhere, 
ordert — Aporita  and  (Tarpoidra. 


the  phylum.     But  there     ... 
id  therierore  placed  in  ttpante 

niBictry  hai  (Reeled  neither 
It  (fig.  r^'Eocyitidae. 
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Older  1.  ChrtiAlM.— Tbta  o 
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nwt  In  the  orMxal  pliiv 
•d.  afrnrljng  the  food-groDvei 
Hem.  Food-atoovH  m  pir: 
K  or  two  eioihaal  proceuei 


MalocynUiu- 

Order  x.  RAambi/tni, — R«]£h]  tymiiMtry  Affectt  the  fooa-[roavra 
and,  in  the  inure  ndvmnced  raniiliei.  Ihe  iheci]  plllei!  probtbly 
alio  the  nervei  and  irnbuLaenl  vmela,  but  Aot  [he  gonads  The 
(ood-groovet  ire  evothnalp  i^-  mrr  Mreiched  dul  from  the  Eheca  on 

iQcmth  or  are  remow!  from  U  upon  a  Knei  of  ambulactil  or  tub- 
anbulacnl  plain  not  derivKl  immedialely  from  thecal  platei,  or  an 
•eparated  from  the  onl  cenire  by  Kypotbecal  paHafct  puBni 
beneath  tetminaJ  plate*.  The  Hereom  and  Bronu  beoHne  inanied 
in  foUi  and  ttiandi  (I  n|hi  anclee  to  the  ailuret  of  the  thecal 
plate*;  in  hJEbcr  form*  the  atereom^fblda  are  in  part  qxrialuni  ■■ 

Bcdni-rhDmSi^  Faoiliea:  EchliK»haeridae;  CanuncystidBe  ^ 
■cronsiellidaej  Tiaraeritddaei  Halocyttidae;  Glypiocyiijdie, 
vith  •uS-lamm.  EcUnaeBcriBlne,  CallocyKlnae,  Glyptocyflinie.  of 
which  enmple*  u*  Cbuwriniu  (Bi.  10)  ancl  CjuWMaHiii  Iron 
wKich  JuLeldolDee*  the  blaMoida;  Uryocrinldae. 

Older  4.  .tDiirila.— Feslanierou*  nnunelry  (Recti  the  food- 
ginovHind  thecal  pUleii  probably  i[n  the  nervnind  ambuLicnl 

The  Btrram  ihowi  no  trace  <4  anal*,  f^da.  rhomli*  or  dipk^erei. 

Oidrr  s.  IHf^tenlil.— Radial  tVDI  I 

interradial  thecal  plate*:   probably  al 
veuela.  but  not  the  lonad*.    The  In 


iprotDncedd 
.    The  neie 


'ret  1 1  he  f ood-fTOOVn, 

errc*  and  ambiilacnl 

rei  BIT  niiihecal.  t.e. 

,^ wiEbiMiE  intermediate 

caothecal  brachiolea.  which  line 

■uch  tend  to  lie 


t  thecal  p] 


ibombi  developedi  diplopom  an  atway*  pteient  in  the  mcto- 
ateream*  but  often  jmncied  (o  definite  tracti  or  plate*,  capecially 
in  hLfher  tomu.  Families;  Sphaeionidae;  Glyptoaphaeridae,  r-i. 
Fimtotyalia  ltit.Q):  Prolocrinidae:  Mc«ocyftidae;GoinphacyAHlae. 

The  PiolacnnMae  lead  up  to  PnlirMvau.  in  which  the  iheca  ii 
ovoid,  loffletime*  prolonied  into  a  item,  the  pUies  dUTcTeniiiled 
Into  (a)  unooth,  irpHular,  depreased  inlerambulaCTala.  ib)  trana- 
venel)'  elonfate  brachidiferou*  adamtnilacrali.  to  which  the  diplo- 
pore*,  iriiich  lie  at  right  angle*  to  the  main  food.Broove.  are  confined. 
Thii  lead*  atnoit  without  a  break  to  the  Pmlobhuiaida. 

Claia  II,  BLAaTOtnsA. — i'dmatoiM  ia  which  five  (by  aCiophy 
four)  epilhecal  cDiated  (ibdvcl  lying  on  a  lancet^haped  plate 
('  alwayi),  radiate  from  a  ccntnt  peiiuome  between  fin  inlenadial 
ddloid  plate*,  and  an  edged  by  allemating  ilde-platei  bearing 
brachioln.  to  which  lide-bianchei  pai*  from  the  groovea.  Groove* 
and  periitome  protecied  by  email  plate^  which  can  open  over  the 
groove*.  The  gtneratLve  organ*  arid  coclom  probably  (iid  not  lend 
CEtenuDnft  alnnE  the  ray*  into  the  brachiolea:  but  apparently  nerve* 
from  the  abtxal  centre,  alter  paaiing  through  the  thecal  plalei.  met 
in  a  cinumoral  ling,  from  which  branche*  paued  into  the  plaie 
under  each  main  food^sroovci  arid  thence  fupplitd  the  brachiolea. 
The  thecal  ptate*,  bowvver  Irwular  in  *ome  tpecje*,  alvay*  show 
defined  baiai*  and  a  diKinct  plat*  ("  ndial  "I  at  the  end  of  ach 


Divii 


I  A.    Prel 


itHilacral  ^up*  of  hydroipire- 


cavily.   Fi 


be  placed  with  Diplaporita,  were  it  not  for  a  grater  intimacy 
01  conation  between  ambulacnl  and   thecal  ■tiucture*  than  II 

Divition  B.    Entyaifeiilea.— Blaitoidea  Ib  which  the  thecal 

l^te*  have  euumed  a  definite  number  and  pOBtioo  in  3  drclell. 

aa  followc    i  banli,  1  larve  and  I  Hnall;    $  radiali,  often  fork 

ahaped.  foiminB  a  cloaed  circl^"    '  j-i.-:j-   .-»** 

^Hfc       radial  in  poaitiDD,  aupported 


w  wll'h'thS  oral  cndiT  "The  •tercora  of  th. 

■;^»B     radiaii  and  delioidi  on  each  Bdo  of  the  ambulacra  ii 

^^V^         thmwD  into  fold*.  mnnirqE  aero**  the  radio-deltoit 

Fig.  i^.— ^A  auture.  and  hanging  down  into  the  thecal  cavity  ai 

Eublastoid,  leniratory  onani  (hydroepirc*). 

i>»lmiilil.         The>e  an  the  form*  to  which  the  name  Bliilaidei 

Regulate*  and  Irreguiare*.  but  it  leems  poasible  to  group  then 


n  C  TrttitMQ  iftdn.— FamiKe* ;  ' 


lyarcm  an  continued  emthecally  upon  jointed  outgrowlfaa  lif  the 

:he  abaciinal  nerve-iyaren.     The  number  of  tine  Moceti  ia 

fimitively  and  normally  Eve.  bat  may  become  leaa  by  auopby. 
he  biBchia  riae  from  a  correAXMHling  number  of  th«al  otatea, 
" radiala (RR|."   Below Iheaeiaalwayiacirckt.oclracaofadnM. 

-  baBajr(BBT^"^iw!|h  all  modffial^u  i^iich  are  nuMuui 
ind  vaatly  diveraent,  theie  element*  peni*t.  A  circlet  of  tadialw 
ituate  infiabaHb  (IDB)  may  alio  be  preient.  Below  BB  or  IBS 
■■--   '-" -J-'-.-  V ^y  [^  alropJiied  or  totally 


il  cup  ia  confined  to  Ih 

hipra-tegminal  and  not  r^ridly  united-    Familia:    ^ybocriBid    . 
Stephanocrinidae.     Hetcrniinidae.     Cakeocrinidae,  Piinciin|dae. 

Be£^mnocrinid;>e,n£i!^rinlib:e.Hye^idae{r^eenl).S>ccocoaidac: 
Onter  a.  ^daMUit. — Monoeyelid  with  donal  cup  primitively 
confined  fo  the  patina  andattoccajtonalaingieBnal;  legmen  aoM: 
portLonaof  theproitimal  brachiaUand  Eheir  aDbuLaciala  ie4d  !□  be 
rieidly  incorporated  iBtbetheca.  Anna  fork  once  to  Ihrice.  and  bear 
pinnulei  on  each  or  on  every  other  brachial  BB  luied  to  j.  1  or  1. 
(£iu^adKriaDt  and  Acteeiinidae  offer  peculiar  eaceptioaa  to  that 
diainoaia)  Famitiea:  Plalycrlnidae,  Heucrinidae,  AetocriBklae, 

Urdec  3.  UanecydiiB  Cemmla. — Mooocyciica  in  which  the  Em. 
and  often  the  aucceeding,  order*  of  brachial*  are  incorporated  bt 
inteibnchial*  in  the  liorau  cup,  while  the  comvpooding  ambuLacrata 
are  rilher  incorporated  in,  or  pretaed  below,  the  ttgmea  by  inter- 
ambulacrali!  all  thecal  plain  united  by  auiun,  lonKwhat  looie  ii 
the  ear1ieatfr>rm*^ but  ipcvdily  becoming  cloae,  and  pcnJudnf  a  ncid 


i.   tfebinll 


,     ClODOl 


i^e',    i^ 


Sub-order  ii.  BofsmiiniJea.— RR  lepaiated  by  a  hepliaoeal  ami; 

liral  brachial  uaually  quldrai^lar.    Famifiea:    fanaocnnidae. 

Xenocrinidae.  Carpoctinidae.  Barranileacriaidae.CoekKiiiiidu. 

Batocrinidae.  Perieehocrinidae. 

Suborder  iii.  Aetinetriv/iita^ — RR  aeparaled  by  a  hetagonal 

anal:     fint  bAchial  uaually  bexagooaL    Fanulas;     Action- 

crinidac,  AmphoracrinidBe. 

Subfhiaa  it.  IMocftra.— Crlnoidea  In  which  the  baa  CDoitii  of 

BB  and  IBB.  the  latter  beiag  liable  to  atrophy  or  fuiioB  aith  the 

proidmale.  but  the  aboni  prolonfation*  of  the  chambered  orna 

an  alwayaradialj  new columnali  may  or  may  ikoc  be  intrndocrd  Bt 

Older  I.  Dkyclia  iiudiiuAi. — DicycUc*  in  which  the  dnrml  cup 
primitively  ia  confioed  to  the  patina  and  occanonal  interraljira 
BBala,  and  no  other  plate*  ever  occur  between  RR  (Grade:  Zha- 
tincta);   Br  mjty  be  incurpontetf  ■-  '*■ — ='*■ J.i— .  in- 

at  the  eatrcme  proaimal  end  of  tbe  etem. 

Sub-order  i.  Cya/4Drri«0tdu. — Tcgmen  atout  with  cofwiciroai 

oral*.     Famiiin:     CanbDcrinidac,     hlaeoCTuiidBe.     Eusprv 

erinidae,     Sphicnicriiiidae.    CyBthocrinidBe.     ["el-' — ^— •— 

CrataEocrinidac,    GodiacrinidBC    Cupnmoc^aidat 


Lophocrinidae,     Scaphi 


I.  Seiible.  whh  if 
lae,  Botiyocnnidae, 


.t /j«ri«i  (fig.  1*1,  Dint 
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dorol  hydroMrc  lie  in  the 
tymmeiry.  Tlw  OLlurcflut 
1,  jt  luually  in  the  r«in  o( 

taclo,  (j)  iuckin|r-fi!«rTj) 


Md)>-w*ll  [oniKi]  *  drculir 
|Ih<M|h  Liidwi(  bclievct  iba 
iJRd  nduL  bandi.  without 
IK*  •nteriof  Jan  o(  the  body 


cing  branch aI  cnnm  alM 
1  to  ft  rirw  ol  5  n<ful  Hiid 
id  Hiull  plitb,  with  ■  hcK- 
Hgh  ihe  integumrnt.  Swh 
ini  ioltr  u  ■•  icfardi  Ibc 

the  podii.  the  lann  of  tbt 
intoTf  IRH.    The*  (na. 

ibUowiDg  diMificaiiaq  by 


im.  3,  PcuffothjriFdU' 

icmt  doet  ihm  npraenl  Ihe 
[amiliei.    Caniideiitian  ai 


Pio.    is.~Ab     Aisid» 
chirote  HototKuriin  ol  Ihi 

lamily  HtMmriidat.  thDW. 


t  a  nptnl  diik.  whence 

,    TIk  ladial  witer-vcBrli 
pring-plain  <u«ully  calh^ 

al.HaLOTiiutUH[>u.— Eiiutbcnwiaiieioally'eloagaualaiig  '  tuiincc  el  the  body  and  thirir  eoiemitia  lie  icpimicd  freo  the 
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ontiiniiw  tkclttil 
morptal."*"" 


.f.  Gnjnry,  hi 

.__ __  -.MipfuiHiea.  Ii 

unw  ipKuiind  formi.  ucli  u  llic  Bria*tiJat  ta 
A$lnpiimMn6<hlniMniaimongophluruu,  contnv 
diignom;  but  ;lii>  nEJIha  abKum  Ituir  irittnulic 
don  U  allcr  the  fact  tlial  liim  aiiy  Palimuic  tin 


th  Hbuve  Bharply  diltingu 
I  and  tHrtoriani 


SubclM  I.  . 


pafli  Eimdually  into  the  diakp  ic 
I  Eianam  am  a?cal  titpnihuu  of  the  disHtis 
iniaUy  jireKnt:    mpiEition  ia  by  tubular  e 


aui 


imy  {papulae);     itelMal  at, — _,^  — 

I,  are  either  email  [rasping  ornne  (pedicdlana 
nca  (pa  xillae).  or  branched  ■ptneBDearTDf  a  membra 
ig  euuificatioq  of  Ihc  Aiterida  it  ■ativactory  evi 


Luge  (he  Patanerida 
theitarliih 


dividsni  origiiiaUy  cMaUiibed  for  Euaderida. 

II  under  Ihne  iclicinei.   C.  Viiiikr  hai  divided .. 

cUritt  amhiJatnim,  wi(b  platea  of  lambulacral  on£iD  pnimiT 
the  ino«ith-il»lelon,  pedicellarioe  flalked,  and  itialEht  or  ctdi 
"  ■  """    """"  ■'~""~"iti    AikrUi  Q^lambmaeroiru,  \ 

noiitbHiceletoa,  ped 
lial  potea  nnal^ 


adambulaenla  proninent  in  t 

at  6nt  laying  tmler  Mieia 
afterward!  on  tfic  form  of  the  I 

aKhemcoCfixtonleni  (1)  frniMfaM, 
ai>d  tlraiEhLDrcroucd:  (2)  Spinm9satW\ 
■     ■  ■■    m:  (3)  VdaUpWi" "- 


irith  pediollariai 


pedi. 


bv  an  oukle  of  tt 
incit,  the  vKolFlonninEapaiille;   (3I 
pfrdicellariae  veuile  an4  valvular  or  1 — 
widely,  aoepted  Kheme  i>  that  of  W.  P.  SI 


a 

Miiked, 


ividcd 


nur^naLi  coniinjoui,  wilfi  upalae  confined.to  the  doraal  eurfact» 
with  ambulacrak  well  ipaced  and  HHiaHy  bnad|  adanbutacrala 

Cryptoumia,  with  margiiula  JACDrupJciiouaaDd  ■omcwhat  atrophfEd 
in  the  adult.  Ihe  nipEn-nuitlub  Kparated  from  the  infero- 
manfinaU  by  inlenralated  plalea,  with  papulae  diftributed  over  the 
whole  body,  with  anbulaucali  crowded  and  nai -^'- *-- 

™'-"ie«Jl»dDr  '  "■  ™ 


»:    Ad'^tulUlVl^o..  y^'^J'      ^l,i™«en-£ 

'  "■^,/..^"""»""'''"P«'""«"'    ^..«idi.  (figJ7).  Kc. 
..  D««lp1,<e.-i<h™,=IUe.Ce,i.in  HV"!;"Si?-     p^-Jr-2 


■leridae,     Myuiter- 
le,  Pediceiluuridu. 


K  II.  O^tJurtda.— Siellifoi 


in  which  the  anbulacral 


d.  Selautr  fafpQtiu,  1 


■  (impCe  at™. 


,in  neither  (eniul  iliBd*  noi  di; 
maybe  through  cMlial  tbeh^ 
;    tkeVlal  appendages  coa£n«; 


Onfaiunda 
I*  iTmllin. 


Grade  A.  Palaplti 
ertebrae ;  idatea  of  <li»Ic  not  yi 

enilal  diieldh 
Stages.  H  Ueaitliia  {  -  Ly«phii 


itfactory  clatsiAcation  cS  the 
lofdemnl;    event 

ance.   The  following 

el,  F.  J.  Bell,  J.  W,  CrtTOry,  B.  Siani. 
Vemll.     EuiiKt  famUiS  marked  T. 

.nmttmdal^ 

-Aiubulaci 


m-plaleL    Fumlici: 


,  t  Protophi 

Stage  b.  Z7f0jXicihu.— Ambulacrala  oppoate  and.  «acepe  id  Ophi- 

urinidae,    Euwd;     ventral    arm^plate*  developed    in   r^ht. 

Pimiliei:   t  Ophiurinidae,  t  Lapwonhuridae.  f  FoniSFritki. 

t  Palaimpectuiidae.  t  Eoluididae,  1  Falaecphiomykjdae. 

Grade  B.  GiJajMinnu.— Ambulacnl  paira  fuied  to  fonn  nn;t.Tie 

rith  definite  articular  Hrfacet:   mouth,  ladial  and  miiia. 

developed,  though  not  all  need  be  preaent  in  any  one  (Drm. 

Order  I.    ,»n^^iiira(.'-IUya  drnple  and  capable  id 

tliKcthevertebraearticnIatebyaball'aod-BcltH  i-' 

incompletely  develcnxd.    Familiei:    t  Onvch- 
atteridae.  Opbiohelidac,  OphioKoltddae.  Ophio- 
myxidae.  Hemieuryalidae,  Aitrof^-- --''"'   "- 
clauified  genera,  (.f.  O^uUirtiii, 
Opkitttnn. 
Order  i.  Zyfifkimn 


ti(St.  IS);  donil.iienii 


— Riya  dmple  and  pre- 


matidae).  Ophiolepididae- 

Suborder   ii.  W«iop*iani*. — 

variouily  elaborated  and  . 

right  angles  10  the  aim 

Amphiundae.      Ophiacantnioae,      upnio-  Xr^i'r^  7~"  ".^ 

comidae.  Ophiolhnchidae.  _  '5ii.  22r 

Older  J.  OcdatUunu  (-Euryake).    Rave  ""n, 0^*i<**u. 

dmple  orbnnched,  capable  of  Ruling,  dnn  the  A.  FWmal]0>iit> 

IhT^:™  nVilj mVateTaildrfien  th™«"Eera.  B,  IW     jcini- 

muchTTduced:  apinea  reduced  or  abRnt.  Fami-  ,."^1 

lie?:    Eirryalidae.    Corgonoccphalidae,    Aatro-  '.  Ventialptiove, 

chclldae,  AattoKhemidae,  Aftronycidae.-  where  Im  t-t 

The  Silurian  genera  Emdada  and  Exlkrmim  walcr-ve!.^!. 

d°!'l[!»'i£tiheam£ul>cial.a™un.een.    There  biaKheir'  1 

are  a  few  large  donal.  lateial  aod  ventral  arm-  thnnish     iti 

plalei  and  at  the  anglei  ot  the  latter  mcift         ?"'^'![^ 

Hpamle  madreporite  on  the  ventral  suifaee.  Tlioc  noen  atT;iir-^l 
.  theColophiuiuigTadeinieqieci<iteiaerulpliiiiig.Ciitittiunh>.i'v 
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:Rptophiuraii 

order  OMuKulu. 
~  K  rH  roughly 


thai  tbey  or  tlidr  incoton  lad  uguind  cvca  the  Strnlophiunii 

lypr  ol  vintbn.  SoUu  hu  ■MUIU-'  ■■■ '—  '^' •■- 

Out  III.   ECHIHOIDU.— ^iiiIk 

circnUr,  •ubpcntagaa*!  or  elli^ka]  outliiK, 

■attcncd,  of  primiry  penliinenc  •vnnKtiy  i 

ornnt  vncrpt  the  lut.   Tbe  radiaf  waict-voki*  w  -it-^u  ^ 

Ihroi^  *hM:h  ibeir  podia  pua  (Ri.  ■>•  l»l   the  usbvluT 

pUtet^  the  h^ropoR  it  conncctvd  with  a  definite  plaie  i 
iyitem,uKl  ihui  iDitki  1  KBHiduy  bihtml  lyiiiinElty.  Ab 
pRKBt  eithrt  wilhln  Ibc  apical  tydem  (endocychc,  6g.  3,  A  i 
or  ovtilde  il  in  an  intcrradiui  (evxyclic,  w,  19,  7).  thua  ini 

S  another  bibienl  aynmelry.    blrekialappncUgea  air 
liolet),  pHlicellanae.  and,  in  aome  ibniu»  ipinute  kdk- 
called  ipnaeridia. 

Tbe  ediinwli  or  Ka-irchina  (lee  SlA-UlCKm) 
nads  tbe  (oUowim  onten,  here  Daoied  in  the  ■ 
appearance  in  the  rocki. 
Order  1^  BeikrixitanHilti. — Ambulacnla  ilaiplf,  each  with  ti 


alemat  aiTIt  or  Bpiur 
Palechinidae  (Bf.  19, 1 

Order  3.  CyilKidarii 
two  poret,  which  lOfDe 


endocycUc    Sole  e' 

lie.  each  with  two  pi 
EnterajnbuLacralt  gn 


M^fluiie,  Siluii 
pte.  cadi  vlth  01 


iK^I 


only  ScJtiuKj'ilu,  Palttedi 


Dtunm^  aoM  pai^ni  0 
ntemal  filu  or  epbaen 
apicalevaleniolariil ... 
iw  and  m  ilyriaHickii, 


BitionDf 
Include 
I  Upper 


ECHINUS— ECHIUROIDEA 


Bt^  tif  PiOmriitiBif  (New  Yoric  tva  Ijxoion,  1899).  The  Uncr 
trtatiiH  here  pientuned  conlun  very  full  bibliognphiet.  And  ■ 
com^j^elE  AiuIylKAl  iodei  to  the  annual  lilentun  of  the  EchiDO- 

(London).  ffTA.  B.} 

BCHIHOS  (Cr.  fur  "  bedte-hoi "  or  "  tn-urchia  "],  in  udu. 
tecliut,  thF  coDvei  moulding  which  aupporu  the  kbicul  of  the 
Doric  column.  The  lerm  it  ■omctims  ^ven  to  [he  n^e  of  the 
Ionic  c^iUl,  c^TcdAlLy  when  curved  with  the  egg-ud-tontue 
enricbment.    The  origin  ol  this  use  of  the  word  in  uchitectiire. 


leil],  tbe  IT 


A  certain  degree  of  iegmentalion^  n 
loidn  sod  Friapuloldea,  they  mide 
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Claiiiftaliim  and  DiilribtiliM.—Tke  Echiunidta  comliti  ol 
the  foUowiog  (ciiemr— (i)  Bimdiia  (Rol.),  trilb  four  ipcdes. 
widely  tliiltibultd,  but  iBhibiling  tbe  (empenit  and  wannec 
walen  ot  each  henuipliat.  (i)  £cMiinu  (CutriD-MfneviUe), 
wilb  (out  ipcdes.  Tliit  gaaa  reubtj  ftom  the  Arctic  wsten 
o(  both  hftnitpherei  into  the  cooler  tenpetalc  regioiu.  (]) 
HsiBinpa  (Kor.  u>d  Dis.).  with  one  ipeciei,  Hbich  hu  been 
Ulien  in  Ibe  Arctic  Sea  and  tbe  Hudanger  Fjord.  {^  Saccsurma 
(Kor.  and  Dan.)  was  dcsoibed  from  a  lingle  qKcimen  dredged 
about  balf-way  between  Iceland  and  Norway.  {;)  Tkaiaiumt 
(Gaerlner,  Lamarck),  witfa  twenty-one  qiedei.  Tl^  genua  i* 
inthemain  a  denizen  of  tbe  warmer  wateraof  Ihe  ^obe.  Sixteen 
^redes  are  found  only  hi  tro|»cal  or  lubLropical  seas,  three 
qiedesareMedilerniaeuiCifl.  5iaJ.  ;V«iprJ,  1899),  whilst  ih roe 
^Kcics  ate  (loai  the  eulem  Atlantic,  where  the  Icinpemlure 
is  modified  by  tbe  Ctdf  Stream  (Shipley;  tee  Willey'i  Zecloticat 
Xeia/U,  part  iii.  1899;  Prec,  Zool.  S«.  Lend.,  1898, 1899;  and 
Comliridti  Natural  Uistery.  a.).  Tbe  following  are  found  in  tbe 
British  area:— £.  poiUttii  Cutiin-MtoeviUe).  Tk.  tuplmi 
(Gaertner).  and  Tk.  lenkaltri  (Herdinan,  QJ.U.S.,  1898). 

jl^Hifiei,— The  occurrence  of  trocboipbcre  larva  and  the 
lempoiary  segmentaiion  ol  tbe  body  have  led  [0  the  beUef  Ihat 
(be  Echiunndt  ate  tooie  nearly  iJIied  to  Ihe  AuneUdi  than 
10  any  other  phylum.  This  view  Es  itrengihtned  by  certain 
ATialotnical  and  histoTogicBl  resemblances  to  the  genua 5/rnKirfl«i 
which  in  one  species,  5.  ipincia,  is  said  to  carry  a  bifid  piobosdl 
ttsembling  that  of  the  Ecbiuroida.  (A.  £.  S.] 

CCHMIADZtM,    or    IisuuuHiM,    a    monuiery    of    Russan 

Catbolicus  ot  primate  of  the  Aimenian  church.  It  is  situated 
dote  to  tbe  village  of  Vaganhapal,  in  Ihe  plain  of  Ihe  Aras, 
>S40  FU  above  Ihesea,  11  m.  W.  of  Eiivan  and  40N.  ol  Mount 
Ararat-  Tbe  monastery  comprises  a  pretty  extensive  complex 
of  buildings,  and  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls  ^a  ft.  high,  which 
with  their  loopholes  and  towers  present  the  appeatance  of  a 
fortress.  Its  architectural  character  lias  been  considerably 
impaired  by  additions  and  alleralions  in  modem  Ruisian 
style.  On  the  wesleni  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  Ihe  residence 
ot  Ihe  primale,  on  the  soulb  the  rctecloiy  (iTJO-i)]5),  on  Ihe 
east  Ibe  lodgings  for  the  monhs,  and  on  Ihe  nonb  Ihe  cells.  The 
cathedral  is  a  small  but  fine  crudf  orm  building  with  a  Byzantine 
ci^wla  at  tbe  inlerseclion.  Its  foundation  is  asciibed  lo  Si 
Gregory  the  Illuminnlor  in  joi.  Of  special  interest  is  the  porcb, 
built  ot  red  porphyry,  and  profusely  adorned  with  sculptured 
deigns  somewbal  of  a  Colhic  charulcr.  The  inlcrior  is 
detoialed  with  Persian  trescoei  of  flowers,  birds  and  scmll-work. 
It  is  here  Ihsl  the  Calholicu)  confers  episcopal  consecration  by 
the  sacred  hand  (relic)  of  Si  Cn^ry;  and  here  every  seven 
yean  he  prepares  with  gresl  solemnity  Ihe  holy  oil  which  is  lo 
be  used  Ihroughout  the  churches  ot  tbe  Armenian  communion. 
Outside  of  the  main  entrance  are  tbe  alabaster  tombs  of  the 
priiDalesAleiandci  I.  (1714),  Alexander  II.  (175s), l>aniel(i8o6) 
and  Nanes  (1857],  and  a  while  marble  aonumenl,  erected  by 
the  English  East  India  Company  10  mark  Ihe  rcsling-place  ot 
Sir  Jobti  Macdonald  Kinndr,  who  died  at  Tabriz  In  1830,  while 
on  oo  embassy  lo  Ihe  Persian  court.  The  library  of  the  monas- 
lery  Is  a  rich  itoiefauuse  of  Aimenian  literature  (see  Brossei's 
Cata/dfw  dt  la  biUitlUipu  d"  Eliimisdiin,  St  Petersburg,  1840). 
Among  Ibe  more  remarkable  manuscripla  ate  a  copy  of  the 
gospels  dating  from  the  lolh  or  nth  century,  and  ihcce  bibles 
of  Ihe  ijib  century.  A  lype-foundiy,  a  prinling-preis  and  a 
bookbinding  eslabllshment  are  moinloined  by  tbe  monks  who 
supply  religious  and  educational  works  for  iheir  co-rdigionisia 

To  the  east  ot  Ibe  monastery  is  a  modem  college  and  seminary- 
Hall  a  mile  to  the  east  sland  the  churches  of  Si  Ripsime  and 
St  Gaiaiu,  (wo  of  (he  early  martyrs  ol  Armenian  Christianity; 
the  latter  is  tbe  burial-place  of  those  prinuies  who  are   DM 
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deemed  worthy  of  interment  beside  the  cathedral.  From  a 
distance  the  three  churches  form  a  fairly  striking  group,  and 
accordingly  the  Turkish  name  for  Echmiadzin  is  Uch-Kilissi, 
or  the  Three  Churches.  The  town  of  Vagarshapat  dates  from 
the  6th  century  B.C.;  it  takes  its  name  from  King  Vagarsh 
( Vologaeses),  who  in  the  2nd  century  aj>.  chose  it  as  his  residence 
and  surrounded  it  with  walls.  Here  the  apostle  of  Armenia, 
St  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  erected  a  church  in  309  and  with 
it  the  prinuury  was  associated.  In  344  Vagarshapat  ceased  to 
be  the  Armenian  capital,  and  in  the  5th  century  the  patriarchal 
seat  was  removed  to  Dvin,  and  then  to  Ani.  The  monastery 
was  founded  by  Narses  II.,  who  ruled  524-533;  and  a  restora- 
tion was  effected  in  618.  The  present  name  of  the  monastery 
was  adopted  instead  of  Vagarshapat  in  the  xoth  century.  At 
length  in  1441  the  primate  George  brought  back  the  see  to  the 
original  site.  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.) 

ECHO  (Gr.  4x<tf),  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  Oreades  or 
mountain  nymphs,  the  personification  of  the  acoiistical  pheno- 
menon known  by  this  name.  She  was  beloved  by  Pan,  but 
rejected  his  advances.  Thereupon  the  angry  god  drove  the 
shepherds  of  the  district  mad;  they  tore  Echo  in  pieces,  and 
scattered  her  limbs  broadcast,  which  still  retained  the  gift  of 
song  (Longus  iii.  23).  According  to  Ovid  (Metam.  ill.  356-401), 
Echo  by  her  incessant  talking  having  prevented  Juno  from 
surprising  Jupiter  with  the  Nymphs,  Juno  changed  her  into  an 
"  echo  " — a  being  who  could  not  speak  till  she  was  spoken  to, 
and  then  could  only  repeat  the  last  words  of  the  speaker.  While 
in  this  condition  she  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and  in  grief  at 
her  unrequited  affection  wasted  away  until  nothing  remained 
but  her  voice  and  bones,  which  were  changed  into  rocks.  The 
legends  of  Echo  are  of  late,  probably  Alexandrian,  origin,  and 
she  is  first  personified  in  Euripides. 

In  acoustics  an  "  echo  "  is  a  return  of  sound  from  a  reflecting 
surface  (see  Sound:  Reflection). 

See  F.  Wieseler,  Die  Nympke  Echo  (1854).  and  Narkissos  (1836); 
P.  Decharme  in  Darembcnrg  and  SagUo's  Dictionnaire  des  anliquUes. 

ECHTERNACH,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembuig, 
on  the  SAre,  dose  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop.  (1905)  3484. 
It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Luxemburg,  and  was  the  centre  from 
which  the  English  Saint  Willibrord  converted  the  people  to 
Christianity  in  the  7th  century.  There  are  the  Benedictine 
abbey,  the  hospital  almshouse,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
hospital  in  Europe  except  the  H6tel-Dieu  in  Paris,  and  the 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  The  Benedictine  abbey  has  been 
greatly  shorn  of  its  original  dimensions,  but  the  basilica  remains 
a  fair  monument  of  Romano-Gothic  art.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  stands  on  an  isolated  mound,  and  for  the  ascent 
sixty  steps  have  been  built  in  the  side,  and  these  are  well  worn 
by  the  tread  of  numerous  pilgrims  who  come  in  each  succeeding 
year.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  curious  more  than  imposing, 
and  is  specially  noteworthy  only  for  its  gloom.  Under  the  altar, 
and  below  a  white  marble  effigy  of  himself,  lies  Saint  Willibrord. 

Echternach  is  famous,  however,  in  particular  for  the  dancing 
procession  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  every  year.  The  origin  of  this 
festival  is  uncertain,  but  it  dates  at  least  from  the  Z3th  century 
and  was  probably  instituted  during  on  outbreak  of  cholera. 
Nowadays  it  is  an  occasion  of  pilgrimage,  among  Germans  and 
Belgians  as  well  as  Luxemburgers,  for  all  sick  persons,  but 
Especially  for  the  epileptic  and  those  suffering  from  St  Vitus' 
dance.  The  ceremony  is  interesting,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  lends  all  its  ritual  to  make  it  more  imposing.  The 
archbishop  of  Trier  attends  to  represent  Germany,  and  the 
bishop  of  Luxemburg  figures  for  the  grand  duchy.  There  is  a 
religious  ceremony  on  the  Prussian  side  of  the  bridge  over  the 
SAre,  and  when  it  is  over  the  congregation  cross  into  the  duchy 
to  join  the  procession,  partly  religious,  partly  popular,  through 
the  streets  of  the  town.  The  reUgious  procession,  carrying 
cross  and  banners  and  attended  by  three  hundred  singers,  comes 
first,  chanting  St  Willibrord's  hymn.  Next  comes  a  band  of 
miscellaneous  instruments  playing  as  a  rule  the  old  German  air 
"  Adam  had  seven  sons,"  and  then  follow  the  dancers.  Many 
of  these  are  young  and  full  of  life  and  health  and  dance  for 


amusement,  but  many  others  are  old  or  feeble  and  dance  in  the 
hope  of  recovefy  or  of  escaping  from  some  trouble,  but  on  all 
alike  the  conditions  of  the  dance  are  incumbent.  There  are 
three  steps  forward  and  two  back;  five  steps  are  thus  taken  to 
make  one  in  advance.  This  becomes  eq>edally  trying  at  the 
flight  of  steps  mounting  to  the  little  church  where  the  procosion 
ends  in  front  of  the  shrine  of  the  great  sainL  There  are  sixty 
steps,  but  it  takes  three  hundred  to  reach  the  tc^  for  the  final 
time.  It  is  said  that  those  who  fall  from  age  or  weariness  have 
to  be  dragged  out  of  the  way  by  onlookers  or  they  would  be 
trampled  to  death  by  the  succeeding  waves  of  dancers.  The 
procession,  although  it  covers  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile,  is 
said  to  take  as  much  as  five  hours  in  its  accomplishment.  In 
olden  days  the  abbey  was  the  goal  of  the  procession,  and  King 
William  L  of  tbe  Netherlands— great-grandfather  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina — changed  the  day  from  Tuesday  to  Sunday  so  that 
a  working  day  should  not  be  lost.  This  reform  did  not  answer, 
and  the  andent  order  was  restored.  Some  critics  see  in  the 
dandng  procession  of  Echternach  merdy  the  survival  of  the 
spring  dance  of  the  heathen  races,  but  at  any  rate  it  invests  the 
little  town  with  an  interest  and  importance  that  would  otherwise 
be  lacking. 

BCHUCA,  a  borough  of  the  county  of  Rodney,  Victoria, 
Australia,  156  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Mdboume.  Pop.  (1901)  4075. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Murray,  across  which  it  is  connected 
by  bridge  with  Moama,  on  the  New  South  Wales  side,  whence 
a  railway  runs  to  Deniliquin.  The  town  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Murray  River  railway  and  the  entrepot  of  the  overland  inter- 
colonid  trade;  it  has  large  wool  stores,  saw-miUs,  coach  factories, 
breweries  and  soap-works.  The  rich  agricultural  district  is 
noted  for  its  vineyards. 

toJA,  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville; 
on  the  Cadiz-Cordova  railway  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Genii.  Pop.  (1900)  24,372.  The  river,  thus  far  navigable,  is 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  old  bridge;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  town 
betrays  itself  by  the  irregularity  of  its  arrangement,  by  its  walls 
and  gateways,  and  by  its  numerous  inscriptions  and  other  rdics. 
Its  chief  buildings  include  no  fewer  than  twenty  convents,  mostly 
secularized.  The  prindpal  square  is  surrounded  with  pillared 
porticoes,  and  has  a  fountain  in  the  centre;  and  along  the  river 
bank  there  runs  a  fine  promenade,  planted  with  poplar  trees 
and  adorned  wi  th  statues.  From  an  early  period  the  shoemakers 
of  £dja  have  been  in  high  repute  throughout  Spain;  woolks 
cloth,  flannel,  linen  and  silks  arc  also  manufactured.  The 
vicinity  is  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  cotton  is  cultivated. 
The  heat  is  so  great  that  the  spot  has  acquired  the  sobriquet 
of  El  Sarlen,  or  the  "  Frying-pan  "  of  Andalusia.  £dja,  called 
Estija  by  the  Arabs,  is  the  andent  Astigif^  which  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  colony  with  the  title  of  Augusta  Phma,  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  and  Pomponius  Mela,  who  both  WTT>te  in  the  ist 
century  a.d.,  it  was  the  rival  of  Cordova  and  Seville.  If  k)cal 
tradition  may  be  believed,  it  was  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  converted  his  hostess  Santa  Xantippa;  and,  accmding  to 
one  version  of  his  life,  it  was  the  see  of  the  famous  St  Crispin 
iq.v.)  in  the  3rd  century. 

ECK.  JOHANN  MAIBR  (1486-1543).  German  theokgi^. 
the  most  indefatigable  and  important  opponent  of  Mania 
Luther,  was  born  on  the  X3th  of  November  X486  at  £ck  in 
Swabia,  from  which  place  he  derived  his  additional  sucnamc. 
which  he  himself,  after  1505,  always  modified  into  Eckius  or 
Ecdus,  i.e.  *'  of  Eck."  His  father,  Michael  Maier,  was  a  peasant 
and  bailiff  (Amtmann)  of  the  village.  The  boy's  educatrao  was 
undertaken  by  his  unde  Martin  Maier,  parish  priest  at  Rotben- 
burg  on  the  Neckar,  who  sent  him  at  the  age  of  twdve  to  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  to  those  of  TubingeiL, 
Cologne  and  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau.  His  academic  career 
was  so  rapidly  successful  that  at  the  a^  61  twenty-four  be 
was  already  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  During  tha 
period  he  was  distingxiished  for  his  opposition  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy;  and,  though  he  did  not  go  to  all  lengths  with  the 
"  modernists  "  (Modernt)  of  his  day,  his  first  vnuk—L^uo 
exercitamenta  ( i  S07) — ^was  distinctly  on  thdr  aide.    Ths  attxtude 
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broaght  hfm  into  conflict  with  the  senate  of  the  univenity, 
a.  coi^ct  which  Ecfc's  masterful  temper,  incieased  by  an  extreme 
self-confidence  perhaps  natoral  in  one  so  yoonig  and  so  soocess- 
ful,  did  not  serve- to  allay.  Hb  positiim  in  Freiburg  becoming 
intolerable,  he  acc^ted  in  1510  an  invitation  from  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  to  fill  the  theoloipcal  chair  at  Ingolstadt,  where  he 
was  destined  for  thirty  years  to  exerdse  a  profound  influence 
as  teacher  and  vice-chancellor  (Prokatulgr). 

A  ducal  commission,  af^winted  to  find  a  means  for  ending  the 
interminable  strife  between  the  rival  academic  parties,-entiiisted 
Eck  with  the  preparation  o|  fresh  commentaHes  on  Aristotle  and 
Petrus  Hispanus.  He  had  a  marvellous  capapty  for  work,  and 
between  1516  and  1530,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties,  he 
published  commentaries  on  the  Sumtmdae  of  Petrus  Hispanus, 
and  on  the  Dialectics,  Physics  and  lesser  scientific  woiks  of 
Aristotle,  which  became  the  tezt-booiks  of  the.  university. 
During  these  early  years  Eck  was  still  reckoned  among  the 
".modernists,"  and  his  commentaries  are  inspired  with  itauch 
of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  New  Learning.  His  aim,  however, 
had  been  to  find  a  via  media  between  the  old  and  new;  his 
temper  was  essentially  conservative,  his  imagination  held  captive 
by  the  splendid  traditions  of  the  medieval  church,  and  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  attitude  of  the  Reformers. 
Personal  ambition,  too,  a  desire  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  great 
world  of  affairs,  may  have  helped  to  throw  him  into  public 
opposition  to  Luther.  He  had  won  laurels  in  a  public  disputation 
at  Augsburg  in  15x4,  when  he  had  defended  the  lawfulness 
of  putting  out  capital  at  interest;  again  at  Bologna  in  15x5,  on 
the  same  subject  and  on  the  question  of  predestination;  and  ^ese 
triumphs  had  been  repeated  at  Vienna  in  15x6.  By  these 
successes  he  gained  the  patronage  of  the  Fuggers,  and  found 
himself  fairiy  launched  as  the  recognized  apologist  of  the  estab- 
lished order  in  church  and  state.  Distinguished  humanists  might 
sneer  at  him  as  "  a  garrulous  sophist ";  but  from  this  time  his 
ambition  was  not  only  to  be  the  greatest  scientific  authority 
in  Germany  but  also  the  champion  of  the.  papacy  and  of  the 
traditional  church  order.  The  first-fruits  of  tliis  new  resolve 
were  a  quite  grstuitous  attack  on  his  old  friend,  the  distinguished 
humanist  and  jurist  Ulrich  Zasius  (X46X-X536),  for  a  doctrine 
proclaimed  ten  years  before,  and  a  simultaneous  assault  on 
Erasmus's  Ann^aliones  in  Novum  Testamentum, 

It  is,  however,  by  his  controversy  with  Luther  and  the  other 
reformers  that  Eck  b  best  remembered.  Luther,  who  had  some 
personal  acquaintance  with  Eck,  sent  him  in  15x7  copies  of  his 
celebrated  95  theses.  Eck  made  no  public  reply;  but  in  1518 
he  circulated,  privately  at  first,  his  Obdisci,  in  which  Luther 
was  branded  as  a  Hussite.  Luther  entrusted  his  defence  to 
Carbtadt,  who,  besides  answering  the  insinuations  of  Eck  in  400 
distinct  theses,  declared  hb  readiness  to  meet  him  in  a  public 
disputation.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  deputation 
took  place  at  Leipzig  in  June  and  July  xsxp.  On  June  37  and 
38  and  on  July  x  and  3  Eck  dbputed  with  Carbtadt  on  the 
subjects  of  grace,  free  will  and  good  works,  ably  defending 
the  Roman  Semipelagian  standpoint.  From  July  4  to  14  he 
engaged  with  Luther  on  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  papacy, 
purgatory,  peiumce,  &c.,  showing  a  brilliant  diq>lay  of  patristic 
and  concillar  learning  against  the  reformer's  appeab  to  Scripture. 
The  arbitrators  declined  to  give  a  verdict,  but  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  victory  rest»l  with  Eck.  He  did,  indttd,  succeed 
in  making  Luther  admit  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  Hussite 
opinions  and  declare  himself  against  the  pope,  but  thb  success 
only  embittered  hb  animosity  against  hb  opponents,  and  from 
that  time  hb  whole  efforts  were  devoted  to  Luther's  overthrow. 
He  induced  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain  to  condemn 
the  reformer's  writings,  but  faQed  to  enlbt  the  Gerxnan  princes, 
and  in  January  XS20  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  strict  regulations 
against  those  whom  he  called  "  Lutherans."  He  was  created  a 
protonotary  i^MMtolic,  and  !n  July  returned  to  Germany,  as 
papal  nundo,  with  the  celebrated  bull  Exsttrge  Domine  directed 
against  Luther's  writings.  He  now  believed  himself  in  a  position 
to  crush  not  only  the  Lutheran  heretics,  but  also  hb  humanbt 
critics.    The  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  bull,  however, 


soon  undeceived  him.  Bishops,  universities  and  humanbts  were 
at  one  in  denunciation  of  the  outrsge;  and  as  for  the  attitude 
of  the  people,  Eck  was  glad  to  escape  from  Saxony  with  a  whole 
skin.  In.  hb  wrath  he  appealed  to  force,  and  hb  Epislela  ad, 
Carohtm  V,  (February  x8, 1531)  called  on  the  emperor  Xx^  take 
measures  against  Luther,  a  deaiand  soon  to  be  responded  to  in 
the  edict  of  Worms.  In  X53X  and  1533  Eck  was  sgain  in  Rome, 
reporting  on  the  results  of  hb  nunciature.  On  hb  return  from 
hb  second  visit  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  Bavarian  religious  edict  of  1533,  which  practically 
established  the  senate  of  the  university  of  Ingobfadt  as  a 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  led  to  years  of  persecution.  In 
retum^for  thb  action  of  the  duke,  who  had  at  first  been  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  tepression,  Eck  obtained  for  him,  during  a  third 
visit  to  Rome  in  x  533,  valuable  ecclesiastical  concessions.  Mean- 
while he  contipucd  unabated  in  hb  seal  against  the  reformers, 
publishing  eight  considerable  works  between  i%t2  and  X536. 

Hb  controversial  ardour  was,  indeed,  somewhat  damped  by 
Luther's  refusal  to  answer  hb  arguments,  and  with  a  view  to 
caxning  fresh  laureb  he  tutncd  hb  atteiitlon  to.  Swltaerland 
and  the  Zwinglians.  At  Baden-in-Aargau  in  May  and  June  x  5  a6 
a  public  disputation  on  the  doctrine  of  transulntsntbdon  was 
held,  in  which  Ed;  and  Thomas  Mumer  were  pitted  against 
Johann  Oecolampadius.  Though  Eck  claimed  the  victory  in 
argum^t,  the  only  result  was  to  strengthen  the  Swiss  hi  their 
memorial  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  to  diverge  them 
further  from  Luther.  At  the  Augsburg  diet  in  1530  Eck  was 
charged  by  Charles  V.  to  draw  up,  in  concert  with  twenty  other 
theologbns,  the  refutation  of  the  Protestant  Confesstoi,  but 
was  obliged  to  rewrite  it  five  times  before  it  suit«i  the  emperor. 
He  was  at  the  colloquy  of  Wonnt  in  X540  and  at. the  diet  of 
Regensbmg  (Ratisbon)  in  154X.  At  Worms  he  showed  some 
signs  of  a  willingness  U>  compromise,  but  at  Regensburg  his  old 
violence  reasserted  itself  in  opposing  sU  efforts  at  reoondUaiion' 
and  persuading  the  Catholic  princes  to  reject  the  Interim. 

Eck  died  at  Ingobudt  on  the  xoth  of  February  1543,  fighting 
to  the  last  and  worn  out  before  hb  time.  He  Iras 'undoubtedly 
the  most  coiisptcuous  champion  produced  by  the  old  religion  in 
the  age  of  tlie  Reformation,  but  hb  great  gifts  were  marred  by 
greater  faults,  fib  vast  learning  was  tlw  result  of  a  powerful 
memory  and  unwearied'  industry,  and  he  lacked  the  creative 
imagination  necessary  to  mould  thb  material  into  new  forms. 
He  was  a  powerful  debater,  but  hb  victories  were  those  of  a 
dialectician  rather  than  a  convincing  reasoner,  and  in  him  depth 
of  insight  and  conviction  were  ill  replaced  by  the  controversial- 
violence  characteristic  of  the  age.  Moreover,  evei\  i^ter  dis- 
counting the  bias  of  hb  enemies,  there  b  evidence  to  prove  that 
hb  championship  of  the  Church  was  not  the  outcome  of  hb  seal 
for  Christianity;  for  he  was  notoriously  drunken,  unchaste, 
avaricious  and  sJmost  insanely  ambitious.  Hb  chief  work  was 
De  prjmatH  Petri  (15x9);  hb  Enchiridion  locorum  eommunium 
adversus  Lutherwn  ran  through  46  editions  between  1535  and 
XS76.  In  X530-X535  he  published  a  collection  of  hb  writings 
against  Luther,  Opera  contra  Lndderum,  in  4  vob. 

See  T.  Wiedemann,  Dr  Johann  Ech  (Regensburg.  1865). 

BCKERMAIflf,  JOHAim  PETER'  (X793-X854),  German  poet 
and. author,  best  known  owing  to  hb  assodation  with  Goethe, 
was  bom  at  Winsen  in  Hanover  on  the  sxst  of  September  X793,  of 
humble  parentage,  fend  wis  brought  up  in  penury  and  privation. 
After  serving  as  a  volunteer  m  the  War  of  liberation  (18x3- 
x8x4),  he  obtained  a  secretarial  appointx^ent  under  the  war 
department  at  Hanover.  In  x8x7,  although  twenty-five  yean  of 
age,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the  gynmasium  of  Hanover  and 
afterwards  the  uxiivcrsity  of  GlSttingen,  which,  however,  after  one 
year's  residence  as  a  student  of  bw,  be  left  in  x833.  Hb  acquaint- 
ance with  (joethe  began  in  the  following  year,  when  he  sent  to  him 
the  manuscript  of  hb  Beitrdge  wur  Poesie  (X833).  Soon  afterwards 
he  went  to  Weimar,  where  he  supported  himself  as  a  private 
tutor.  For  several  years  he  also  infracted  the  son  of  the  grand 
duke.  In  1830  he  travelled  hi  Italy  with  (;oethe's  son.  In  1838 
he  was  given  the  title  of  grand<ducal  coundllor  and  appointed 
libnrian  to  the  grand-duchess.  Eckermaxmb  chiefly  remembered 
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for  his  important  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  poet 
contained  in  his  Comersatiom  with  Goethe  (1836-1848).  To 
Eckermann  Goethe  entrusted  the  publication  of  his  Nachgdassent 
Schriften  (posthumous  works)  (i83a-z833).  He  was  also  joint- 
editor  with  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Riemer  (x 774-1845)  of  the  com- 
plete edition  of  Goethe's  works  in  40  vols.  (1839-1840).  He  died 
at  Weimar  on  the  3rd  of  December  1854. 

Eckeniiann*s  GesprHche  mil  Goefht  (vols.  I.  and  iL  1836;  vol.  !ii. 
1848:  7th  ed.,  Leipzir.  X899;  best  edition  by  L.  Geiger,  Leipzig, 
X903)  nave  been  tranuated  into  almost  all  the  European  languascs, 
not  excepting  Turkish.  (English  translations  by  MarsnretTuUer, 
Boston,  1839,  and  John  Oxenford,  London,  18^.)  Besides  this 
work  and  the  Beitrdge  tur  Poetie^  Eckermann  pubuihed  a  volume  of 
poems  (Gediektet  1838),  which  are  of  little  value.  See  /.  P.  Eeher" 
manns  Nachtass,  hentuagegeben  von  F.  Tewcs,  vol.  L  (1905),  and  an 
article  by  R.  M.  Meyer  in  the  Coetht-Jakrhucht  xvii.  (1896). 

BCXBRIIF0RDB,  a  town  of  Germany,  !n  the  Prussian  province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  a  fjord  of  the  Baltic,  20  m.  by  lail  N.W. 
from  KieL  Pop.  (1905)  7088.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  fishing, 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  salt 
and  iron  goods.  There  are  a  technical  school  of  building  and 
a  Protestant  teachers'  seminary.  Eckemfdrde  is  mentioned  as 
far  back  as  1x97.  It  was  taken  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in 
i6i8  from  the  Imperial  troops*  In  z8 13  the  Danes  were  defeated 
here,  while  in  X849  the  harbour  was  the  scene  of  the  blowing  up ' 
of  the  Danish  line-of-battle  ship  "  Christian  VHI."  and  of  the 
surrender  of  the  frigate  "  Gefion  "  after  an  engagement  with  the 
German  shore  batteries.  The  place  lost  most  of  its  trade  after 
the  union  with  Germany  in  1864,  and  suffered  severely  from 
a  sea-flood  in  1873.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the 
village  of  Borby,  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

BCKERSBERO.  KRISTOFPBR  (x 783-1853),  Danish  painter, 
was  born  in  south  Jutland.  He  beoime  successively  the  pupil  of 
Nikolaj  Abildgaard  and  of  J.  L.  David.  From  x8zo  to  X813  he 
lived  at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  latter,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, as  an  independent  arUst,  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  until 
1816  in  dose  fellowship  with  Thorwaldsen.  His  paintings  from 
thia  period — "  The  Spartan  Boy,"  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  "  and 
"  Ulysses  "—testify  to  the  influence  of  the  great  sculptor  over  the 
art  of  Eckersbei^.  Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  found  himself 
easily  able  to  take  the  first  place  among  the  Danish  painters  of 
his  time,  and  his  portraits  especially  were  in  extreme  popularity. 
It  is  claimed  for  Eckexsberg'by  the  native  critics  that "  he  created 
a  Danish  colour,"  that  is  to  say,  he  was  the  first  painter  who  threw 
off  conventional  tones  and  the  pseudo-classical  landscape,  in 
exchange  for  the  clear  atmosphere  and  natural  outlines  of  Danish 
scenery.  But  Denmark  has  no  heroic  landscape,  and  Eckersberg 
in  losing  the  golden  commonplaces  scarcely  succeeds  in  being 
delightful.  His  landscapes,  however,  are  pure  and  true,  while  in 
his  figure-pieces  he  is  almost  invariably  conventional  and  old- 
fashioned.  He  was  president  of  the  DanLh  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Charlottenburg. 

BCKHART.>  JOHANNK  [*<  Meister  Eckhart "]  (?  1360-?  1327), 
German  philosopher,  the  first  of  the  great  spectilative  mystics. 
Extremely  little  is  known  of  his  life;  the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth  are  equally  uncertain.  According  to  some  accoimts,  he  was 
a  native  of  Strassburg,  with  which  ne  was  afterwards  closely 
connected;  according  to  others,  he  was  born  in  Saxony,  or  at 
Hochheim  near  Gotha.  Trithemius,  one  of  the  best  authorities, 
speaks  of  him  merely  as  "  Teutonicus."  1260  has  frequently 
been  given  as  the  date  of  his  birth;  it  was  in  all  probability  some 
3rears  earlier,  for  we  know  that  he  was  advanced  in  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  about  1327.  He  appears  to  have  entered  the 
Dominican  order,  and  to  have  acted  for  some  time  as  professor  at 
one  of  the  colleges  in  Paris.  His  reputation  for  learning  was  very 
high,  and  in  1302  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Boniface  VUI., 
to  assist  in  the  controversy  then  being  carried  on  with  Philip  of 
France.  From  Boniface  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  In 
X304  he  became  provincial  of  his  order  for  Saxony,  and  in  1307 
was  vicar-general  for  Bohemia.  In  both  provinces  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  practical  reforms  and  for  his  power  in  preach- 
ing. Towards  1325  we  hear  of  him  as  preaching  with  great  effect 

*  The  name  is  variously  spelled :  Eckehart,  Eckart,  Eckhard. 


at  Cologne,  where  he  gathered  round  him  a  numerous  band  ol 
followers.  Before  this  time,  and  In  all  probability  at  Stnssborg, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  for  some  years,  he  had  come  in 
contact  witJi  the  Beghards  (see  Beguines)  and  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  whose  fundamental  notions  he  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
have  systematized  and  expounded  in  the  hi^cst  form  to  whidi 
they  could  attaim  In  1327  the  opponents  of  the  Beg^bards  laid 
hold  of  certain  propositions  contain^  in  Eckhart's  works,  and  be 
was  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  at  Cologne.  Theh^oryof 
this  accusation  is  by  no  means  dear.  Edchart  appears,  however, 
to  have  made  a  conditional  recantation — ^that  is,  he  professed  to 
disavow  whatever  in  his  writings  could  be  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Further  appeal,  perhaps  at  his  own  request,  was  made  to 
Pope  John  XXII.,  and  in  1329  a  bill  was  published  condemning 
certain  propositions  extract^  from  Eckhart's  works.  But  before 
its  publication  Eckhart  was  dead.  The  exact  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  Of  his  writings,  several  of  which  are  enumerated  by 
Trithemius,'  there  renuiin  only  the  sermons  and  a  few  tracutes. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century  the  majority  of  these  were 
attributed  to  Johann  Tauler,  and  it  iis  only  from  Pfeiffer's  careful 
edition  {Deutsche  Uystiher  d.  XIV,  Jahwhumderts,  voL  u.,  X857) 
that  one  has  been  able  to  gather  a  true  idea  of  Eckhart's  activity. 
From  his  works  it  is  evident  that  he  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  time.  He  was  a  thorough  Aiistotdian,  but  by 
preference,  appears  to  have  been  drawn  towards  the  mystical 
writings  of  the  Neoplatonists  and  the  pseudo-Dionysius.  His 
'style  is  unsystematic,  brief  and  abounding  in  symbolical  ex- 
pression.  His  manner  of  thinking  is  clear,  calm  axid  logical,  and 
he  has  certainly  given  the  most  complete  expoution  of  what  may 
be  called  Christian  pantheism. 

Eckhart  has  been  called  the  first  of  the  speculative  mystics. 
In  his  theories  the  element  of  mystical  specuUtion  for  the  first 
time  comes  to  the  front  as  all-important.  By  its  means  the  church 
doctrines  are  made  intelligible  to  the  many,  and  from  it  thechurdi 
dogmas  receive  their  true  significance.  It  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  diverge  more  and  more  widdy  from  the  traditiooal 
doctrine,  so  that  at  length  the  rfelation  between  his  ^^^j-King  and 
that  of  the  church  appeared  to  be  one  of  opposition  rather  than  of 
reconciliation.  Eckhart  is  in  truth  the  first  who  attempted  with 
perfect  freedom  and  logical  consistency  to  give  a  sp^ruladve 
basis  to  religious  doctrines.  The  two  most  important  points  in 
his,  as  in  all  mystical  theories,  are  first,  his  doctrine  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  second,  his  e^>Ianation  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  human  thought.    (See  Mystxcisu.) 

For  the  German  writings  of  Eckhart  tee  F.  Pfeiffer,  DwCtcJb 
Afprx/iikrr.  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig.  18^7).  and  F.  JostcsT  Ueisler  Eckhart  mmd 
settu  jUnger  (Freiburg,  1895) ;  for  the  Latin  works,  H.  Denide  ia 
Archip  f.  Litl-  und  KtrchengeschidUe  d,  MitteUdters,  ii.  (1886).  ppL 

i 1 7-653,  and  V.  (1889),  pp.  349-364:  German  transuitions  Imt 
u  Landauer,  MeisUr  Eckiarts  mvsHscht  Schriften  (Berlin,  1903). 
and  Battner  (Leipzig,  1903  foil.}.  See  also  A.  Lasson,  Meister 
Eckhart  der  Mystiker  (1868);  H.  L.  Martensen.  MeiUer  Edtkcrt 
(1842) ;  J.  Bach,  Meitter  Eckhart  der  VaUr  der  deiduhen  Sfeeidatien 
(1864};  C.  Ullmann,  Reformaloren  vor  der  Monmatiem  (1842): 
W.  Preger.  CesckichU  d.  deulschen  MytUh,  I  (t874J ;  and  "  Eia  nracr 
Traktat  M.  Eckharts  und  d.  Grundzflge  der  Eckhartiachen  Theo- 
sophie  "  in  Zeitschr.f.  kisL  PhU.  (1864),  pp.  163  foil.;  A.  Bulfinger. 
Das  Chrisienthum  im  LichU  der  deiOschen  PhUes.  (Daiinent.  1695): 
H.  Delacroix,  Le  Mysticisme  spfc^datif  en  AUemapte  <tu  XIV'  tthJe 

i Paris,  1900) ;  E.  Kntmm,  Metster  Echkarl  im  LicUe  der  Deni/exkn 
^unde  (Bonh,  1889) ;  R.  Langenberg.  Uber  die  Verkiltnisu  Mns^ 
Eckharts  tur  niederdeutschen  Mystik  (G6ttingen.  1896}:  W.  SchopS. 
Meister  Echhart  (Leipzig,  1889);  A.  Jundt,  HisL  du  penOihsi^ 
poptdaire  an  moyen  Age  (Paris,  1875) :  art.  in  Heraog-Hauck,  Real- 
encyhtopOdie  (S.  M.  Deutsch) ;  R..M.  Jones,  Mystical  Rdigim  (1909). 

BCKHEU  JOSEPH  HILARIU8  (X737-X798),  Austrian  numis- 
matist, was  bom  at  Enaersfdd  in  Iowa*  Austria,  1737.  His 
father  was  farm-steward  to  Count  Zinxendorf,  and  he  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Jesuits'  College,  Vienna,  where  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  order.  He  devoted 
himself  to  antiquities  and  numismatics.  After  being  engaged  as 
professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  first  at  Steyer  and  afterwards  at 
Vienna',  he  was  appointed  in  X772  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  coins 
at  the  Jesuits'  College,  and  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  inspection  and  study  of  antiquities  and 
coins.    At  Florence  he  was  employed  to  arrange  the  oolkctton  ef 
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tht  gnnd  duke  of  TttMiay ;  and  the  fitst-ffruits  of  ha  study  of  this 
and  other  collections  appeared  in  his  Numi  tcterct  anecdotic  pub- 
lished in  J  775.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1 773, 
Eckhd  was  appointed  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  professor  of 
antiquities  and  numismatics  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  and  this 
post  he  held  for  twenty-four  yean.  He  was  in  the  following  year 
made  keeper  of  the  imperial  cabinet  of  coins,and  in  1779  appeared 
his  Calahgus  VindoboneMsis  tnimarum  teUrum,  Eckhel's  great 
work  is  the  Doctrina  nununrum  ssleniM,  in  8  vols.,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  1 79s,  and  the  last  in  1 798.  The  author's 
rich  learning,  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  admirable  order 
and  precision  of  statement  in  this  masterpiece  drew  from  Heyne 
enthusiastic  praise,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  Eckhd,  as  the 
Coryphaeus  of  numismatists,  had,  out  of  the  mass  of  previously 
loose  and  confused  facts,  constituted  a  true  science.  A  volume  of 
Addenda,  prepared  by  Steinbilchel  from  Eckhd*s  papers  after  his 
death,  was  published  in  1826.  Among  his  other  works  are — 
Ckaix  d«  piares  ^aria  du  Cabinet  Imptrial  des  Antiques  (1788), 
a  useful  school-book  on  cdns  entitled  Kuntefasste  Anfangsgrttnda 
Mur  alien  Numismatik  (1787),  of  which  a  French  version  enlarged 
by  Jacob  appeared  in  1825,  &&  Eckhd  died  at  Vienna  on  the 
16th  of  May  X798. 

BCKHOHU  or  EcGXtlHL,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  Grosse  Laaber,  13  m.  S.E.  of  Regensburg  by 
the  railway  to  Mimidi.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle 
fought  here  on  the  22nd  of  April  1809,  between  the  French, 
Bavarians  and  WUrttembergers  imdcr  Napoleon,  and  the 
Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  which  residted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter.  Napoleon,  In  recognition  of  Marshal 
Davout's  great  share  in  the  victory,  oonfexred  on  him  the  title 
of  prince  of  EckmtihL  For  an  account  of  this  action  and  those 
of  Abensbcrg  and  Landshut  see  Napoleonic  Campaigns. 

ECLBCnCISM  (from  Gr.  hcKkyu,  I  sdcct),  a  term  used  specially, 
in  philosophy  and  theology  for  a  composite  aystem  of  thought 
made  up  of  views  borrowed  from  various  other  systems.  Where 
the  characteristic  doctrines  of  a  philosophy  are  not  thus  merely 
adopted,  but  are  the  modified  products  of  a  blending  of  the 
systems  from  which  it  takes  its  rise,  the  philosophy  is  not 
properly  eclectic.  Edectidsm  always  tends  to  spring  up  after 
a  period  of  vigorous  constructive  speculation,  especially  in  the 
later  stages  of  a  controversy  between  thinkers  of  pre-eminent 
ability.  Their  respective  followers,  and  more  especially  cultured 
laymen,  lacking  the  capacity  for  original  work,  seeking  for  a 
solution  in  some  kind  of  compromise,  and  possibly  failing  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  the  controversy,  take  refuge  in  a  com- 
bination of  those  elements  in  the  opposing  systems  which  seem 
to  afford  a  sound  practical  theory.  Since  these  combinations 
have  often  been  as  illogical  as  fadle, "  edectidsm  "  has  generally 
acqtiired  a  somewhat  contemptuous  significance.  At  the  same 
time,  the  essence  of  eclecticism  is  the  rdusal  to  follow  blindly 
one  set  of  formulae  and  conventions,  coupled  with  a  determina- 
tion to  recognize  and  select  from  all  sources  those  elements  which 
are  good  or  true  in  the  abstract,  or  in  practical  affairs  most  useful 
ad  hoc.  Theoretically,  therefore,  edectidsm  is  a  perfectly  sound 
method,  and  the  contemptuous  significance  which  the  word 
has  acquired  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  edectics  have 
been  intellectual  trimmers,  sceptics  or  dilettanti,  and  partly  to 
mere  partisanship.  On  the  other  hand,  eclecticism  in  the  sphere 
of  abstract  thought  is  open  to  this  main  objection  that,  in  so 
far  as  every  philosophic  system  is,  at  least  in  theory,  an  integral 
whole,  the  combination  of  prindples  from  hostile  theories  must 
result  in  an  incoherent  patchwork.  Thus  it  might  be  argued 
that  there  can  be  no  logical  combination  of  dements  from 
Christian  ethics,  with  its  divine  sanction,  and  purdy  intuitional 
or  evolutionary  ethical  theories,  where  the  sanction  is  essentially 
tlifferent  in  quality.  It  is  in  practical  affairs  that  the  edectic 
or  undogmatic  spirit  is  most  valuable,  and  also  least  dangerous. 
In  the  2nd  century  b.c.  a  remarkable  tendency  toward 
edectidsm  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  longing  to  arrive  at 
the  one  explanation  of  all  things,  which  had  inspired  the  older 
philosophers,  became  less  earnest;  the  belief,  indeed,  that  any 
such  ezpUnation  was  attainable  began  to  fail.    Thus  men  came 


to  adopt  from  all  systems  the  doctrines  which  best  pleased  them. 
In  Panaetius  we  find  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  modificar 
tion  of  Stoidsm  by  the  edectic  spirit;  about  the  same  tima 
the  same  spirit  displayed  itsdf  among  the  Peripatetics.  In 
Rome  philosophy  never  became  more.than  a  se6)ndary  pursuit; 
naturally,  thoefore,  the  Roman  thinkers  were  for  the  most  part 
edectic.  Of  this  touiency  Cicero  is  the  most  striking  illustration 
— ^his  philosophical  works  oonsbting  of  an  aggregation,  with 
little  or  no  blending,  of  doctrines  borrowed  from  Stoidsm,  Pcri- 
patetidsm,  and  the  scqytidsm  of  the  Middle  Academy. 

In  the  last  stage  of  Greek  philosophy  the  edectic  spirit  pro- 
duced remarkable  results  outside  the  philosophies  of  those 
properly  called  eclectics.  Thinkers  chose  their  doctrines  from 
many  sources — from  the  venerated  teaching  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  from  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  of  the  Stoics,  from 
the  dd  Greek  mythology,  and  from  the  Jewish  and  other  Oriental 
systems.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  Neoplatonism,  Gnosti- 
cism, and  the  other  systems  which  are  grouped  under  the  name 
Alexandrian,  were  not  truly  edectic,  consisting,  as  they  did, 
not  of  a  mere  syncretism  of  Greek  and  Oriental  thought,  but  of  a 
mutual  modification  of  the  two.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the 
Neoplatonists  professed  to  accept  all  the  teaching  both  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  arbitrarily  interpreted 
Aristotle  so  as  to  make  him  agree  with  Plato,  and  Plato  so  as  to 
make  his  teachings  consistent  with  the  Oriental  doctrines  which 
they  had  adopted,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  schoolmen 
attempted  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  the  doctrines  of  th^ 
church.  Among  the  eariy  Christians,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen  and  Synesius  were  edectics  in  philosophy* 

The  edectics  of  modem  philosophy  are  too  numerous  to  name. 
Of  Italian  philosophers  the  eclectics  form  a  large  proportion. 
Among  the  German  we  may  mention  Wolf  and  his  followers, 
as  well  as  Mendelssohn,  J.  A.  Eberhard,  Ernst  Platner,  and  to 
some  extent  ScheUing,  whom,  however,  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  describe  as  merdy  an  edectic  In  the  first  place,  his  specula- 
tions were  largdy  original;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  s6 
much  that  his  views  of  any  time  were  borrowed  from  a  number 
of  philosophers,  as  that  his  thinking  was  influenced  first  by  one 
phHosopher,  thai  by  another. 

In  the  19th  century  the  term  "  edectic  "  came  to  be  applied 
spcdally  to  a  number  of  French  philosophers  who  differed 
considerably  from  one  another.  Of  these  the  earliest  were  Pierre 
Paul  Royer-CoUard,  who  was  mainly  a  follower  of  Thomas  Rdd, 
and  Maine  de  Biran;  but  the  name  is  still  more  appropriatdy 
given  to  the  school  of  which  the  most  distinguished  members  are 
Victor  Cousin,  Thfodore  Jouffroy,  J.  P.  Damiron,  Barthtiemy 
St  Hilaire,  C.  F.  M.  de  R6musat,  Adolphe  Gamier  and 
Ravaisaon-Mollien.  Cousin,  whose  views  varied  considerably 
at  different  periods  of  his  Hfe,  not  only  adopted  fredy  what 
pleased  him  in  the  doctrines  of  Pierre  Laromigui^re,  Royer- 
CoUard  and  Maine  dc  Biran,  of  Kant;  ScheUing  and  Hegel,  and 
of  the  andent  philosophies,  but  expressly  maintained  that  the 
edectic  is  the  only  method  now  open  to  the  philosopher,  whose 
function  thus  resolves  itself  into  critical  selection  and  nothing 
more.  "  Each  system,"  he  asserted, "  is  not  false,  but  incomplete, 
and  in  reuniting  all  imcompletc  systems,  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete philosophy,  adequate  to  the  totality  of  consdousness." 
Thb  assumes  that  every  philosophical  truth  is  already  contained 
somewhere  in  the  existing  systems.  If,  however,  as  it  would 
surdy  be  rash  to  deny,  there  still  remains  philosophical  tmth 
undiscovered,  but  discoverable  by  human  intelligence,  it  is 
evident  that  edectidsm  is  not  the  only  philosophy.  Edectidsm 
gained  great  popularity,  and,  partly  owing  to  Cousin's  position 
as  minister  of  public  instraction,  became  the  authorized  system 
in  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  France,  where  It  has  given  a  most 
remarkable  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

ECUPSB  (Gr.  IxXet^,  falling  out  of  place,  failing),  the 
complete  or  partial  obscuntion  of  one  heavenly  body  by  the 
shadow  of  another,  or  of  the  disk  of  the  sun  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  moon;  then  called  an  cdipse  of  the  sun. 
Eclipses  are  of  three  classes:  those  of  the  sua,  as  just  defined; 
those   of  the  moon,  produced  by  its  passage  through   the 
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shadow  of  the  earth,  and  those  of  the  satellites  of  other  planets, 
produced  by  their  passage  through  the  shadow  of  their  primary. 
Jupiter  {q,v.)  is  the  only  planet  of  whose  satellites  the  eclipses 
can  be  observed,  unless  under  very  rare  circumstances. 

The  geometrical  conditions  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  are 
shown  in  fig.  z,  which  represents  the  earth  E  as  casting  its  shadow 
towards  C,  and  the  moon  M  between  the  earth  and  sun  as  throwing 
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its  shadow  towards  some  part  of  the  earth  and  eclipsing  the  sun. 
.The  dark  conical  regions  are  those  within  which  the  sun  is  entirely 
hidden  from  sight.  This  portion  of  the  shadow  is  called  the 
umbra.  Around  the  umbra  is  an  enveloping  shaded  cone  with  its 
vertices  directly  towards  the  sun.  To  an  observer  within  this 
region  the  sun  is  partly  hidden  from  view.  As  the  apparent  path 
of  the  moon  may  pass  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  line  joining  the 
earth  and  sun,  the  axis  of  its  shadow  may  pass  to  the  north  or 
south  of  the  earth,  and  not  meet  it  at  all.  An  eclipse  of  thi  sun 
is  called  ctniral  when  the  shadow  axis  strikes  any  part  of  the 
earth;  partial  when  only  the  penumbra  falls  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  evident  that  an  eclipse  can  be  seen  as  central  only  at  those 
points  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  the  axis  of  the  shadow 
passes. 

A  central  eclipse  is  Mai  when  the  umbra  actually  reaches  the 
earth;  annular  when  it  does  not.  These  two  cases  are  shown  in 
figs.  2  and  3.    In  the  first  of  these  the  sun  is  entirely  hidden 
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within  the  region  ui/.    In  fig.  3  within  the  region  aa*  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  slightly  greater  than  that'  of  the 
moon,  and  at  the  monient  of  greatest  eclipse  a  narrow  ring  of 
sunlii^t  is  seen  surrounding  the  dark  body  of  the  moon. 
We  shaU  treat  the  subject  in  the  following  sections: — 

I.  Phenomena  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  conclusions  derived 
from  their  observation. 

II.  Eclipses  of  -the  Moon. 

III.  The  Laws  and  Cycles  of  recurrences  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon. 

IV.  Chronological  list  of  remarkable  ecHpses  of  the  Sun,  past 
and  future,  to  the  end  of  the  aoth  century. 

V.  Description  of  the  methods  of  computing  eclipses. 

I.  Phenomena  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun. 

While  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  whether  partial,  annular  or  total, 
is  in  progress,  no  striking  phenomena  are  to  be  noted  until,  in  the 
case  of  total  eclipses,  the  moment  of  the  total  phase  approaches. 
It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  as  the  moon  advances  on  the 
solar  disk  the  sharply  defined  and  ragged  edge  of  the  moon's 
disk  contrasts  strongly  with  the  soft  and  uniform  outline  of  the 
sun's  limb.  As  the.  total  phase  approaches,  the  phenomenon 
known  as  shadow  bands  may  sometimes  be  seen.  These  consist 
of  seeming  vague  and  rapidly  moving  wave-like  alternations  of 
light  and  shade  flitting  over  any  white  surface  illuminated  by  the 
sun's  rays  immediately  before  and  after  the  total  phase.  They 
are  probably  due  to  a  flickering  of  the  light  from  the  thin  crescent, 
produced  by  the  undulations  of  the  air,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
twinkling  of  the  stars  is  produced.  The  rapid  progressive  motion 
sometimes  assigned  to  them  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
result  of  an  optical  illusion.    A  few  seconds  before  the  commence- 


jnent  of  the  total  phase  the  red  light  of  the  chromoq>here  becomes 
visible,  and  will  be  seen  most  distinctly  as  continuations  of  the 
solar  crescent  at  its  two  ends.  Owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
lunar  surface,  the  diminution  of  the  solar  crescent  docs  not  go  on 
with  perfect  uniformity,  but,  just  before  the  last  moment,  what 
remains  of  it  is  generally  broken  up  into  sepaiateportwos  of  light, 
which,  magnified  and  diffused  by  the  irradiation  of  the  tdescope, 

present   the  phenomeooa 
fill  mil  tTiTi'T  '^iTlf  I  long  oelebrateid  under  the 

name  of  ''BaOy's  beads." 
These  were  so  called 
because  minutely  and 
vividly  described  by 
Frands  Baily  as  he  observed  them  during  the  annular  eclipse 
of  May  IS,  1836,  when  he  compared  them  to  a  string  of 
bright  beads,  irregular  in  size  and  distance  from  each  other. 
The  disappearance  of  the  last  bead  is  commonly  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  totality.  An  arc  of  the  duomo^here  will  then 
be  visible  for  a  few  seconds  at  and  on  each  side  of  the  point  of 
disappearance,  the  length  and  duration  of  which  will  depend  on 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
sun,  being  greater  in  length  and  longer  seen  as  the  excess  of 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  less.  The  red  prominences  may  now 
generally  be  seen  here  and  there  around  the  whole  disk  of  the 
moon,  while  the  effulgence  of  soft  light  called  the  corona  surrounds 
it  onall  sides.  Before  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope,  obsenreis 
of  total  eclipses  could  do  little  more  than  describe  in  detail  the 
varying  phenomena  presented  by  the  prominences  and  the 
corona.  Drawings  of  the  latter  showed  it  to  have  the  appearance 
of  rays  surrounding  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon,  quite  similar  to  the 
glory  depicted  by  the  old  painters  around  the 
head  of  a  saint.  The  discrepancies  between  the 
outlines  4s  thus  pictured,  not  only  at  different 
times,  but  by  different  observers  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  are  such  as  to  show  that  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  details  represented  by  hand 
drawings. 

During  the  eclipse  of  July  8,  1842,  the  shadow  of 
the  moon  passed  from  Perpignan,  France,  through 
Milan  and  Vienna,  over  Russia  and  Cmtni  A»a,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    Very  detailed  ph3'sial  ofaser%'3- 
tions  were  made,  but  none  which  need  be  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  prnent  connexion. 

The  eclipse  of  July  28,  iS^i,  was  total  in  Scandinavia  and 
Russia.  It  wais  observed  in  the  former  region  by  many  astro- 
nomers, among  them  Sir  George  B.  Airy  and  W.  R.  Dawes.  It 
was  specially  noteworthy  for  the  first  attempt  to  photograph 
such  a  phenomenon.  A  daguerreotype  dearly  showing  the 
protuberances  was  taken  by  Berkowski  at  the  Observatory  of 
Kdnigsberg.  An  attempt  by  G.  A.  Majocchi  to  daguerreotype 
the  corona  was  a  failure.  Photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  July  18, 
x86o,  were  taken  by  Padre  AngeloSecchi  and  Warren  De  La  Roe, 
which  showed  the  prominences  well,  and  proved  that  they  were 
progressively  obscured  by  the  edge  of  the  advancing  roooo.  It 
was  thus  shown  that  tlu^  were  solar  appendages,  and  did  not 
bdong  to  the  moon,  as  had  sometimes  been  supposed.  The  corona 
was  barely  visible  on  De  La  Rue's  plates,  but  those  of  Sccchi 
showedit,  with  its  rifts  and  the  bases  of  the  tall  coronal  wings,  to 
about  15'  from  the  stm's  limb.  The  sketches  taken  at  this 
eclipse  proved  that  the  corona  extended  in  some  regions  x°  from 
the  sun's  limb.  As  the  sensitiveness  of.  photographic  plates  has 
increased,  they  have  gradually  beeii  wholly  relied  upon  for 
information  respecting  the  corona,  so  that  at  tlw  present  time 
naked-eye  descriptions  are  regarded  as  of  little  or  no  sdcntific 
value.  Owing  to  the  great  contrast  between  the  brilliancy  of  the 
coronal  light  at  its  base  and  its  increasing  faintness  as  it  extendi 
farther  from  the  sun,  no  one  photograph  will  bring  out  all  the 
corona.  An  exposure  of  one  or  two  seconds  is  ample  to  show  the 
details  of  inner  corona  to  the  best  advantage,  while  longer  eji* 
posures  give  greater  extent  of  the  brighter  portions.  The  most 
extended  streamers  are  very  little  brighter  than  the  sky,  and  rou^ 
be  photographed  with  long  exposures. 
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The  fint  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  phenomenon 
was  made  during  the  total  solar  edipse  of  August  18,  1868, 
by  P.  J.  C.  Janssen  and  other  observers  in  India.  By  Ihem  was 
made  the  capital  discovery  that  the  red  solar  prominences  give 
a  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  and  are  therefore  immense  masses 
of  incandescent  gases,  diiefly  hydrogen  and  the  vapours  of  calcium 
and  helium.  Janssen  also  found  that  this  bright-line  spectrum 
oould  be  followed  after  the  eclipse  was  over,  and,  in  fact,  could 
be  observed  at  any  time  when  the  air  was  sufficiently  transparent. 
By  one  of  those  remarkable  coinddencea  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  history  of  sdence,  this  last  discovery  was  made  inde> 
pendently  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  in  England  before  the  news  of 
Janssen's  success  had  reached  him.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that,  by  giving  great  dispersing  power  to  the  spectroscope,  the 
prominences  could  be  observed  in  a  wide  slit,  in  their  true  form. 
At  this  eclipse  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  was  also  observed, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  continuous,  while  polariscopic  observa- 
tion by  Lieutenant  Campbdl  showed  it  polarized  in  planes 
passing  through  the  sun's  centre.  The  condusion  from  these 
two  observations  was  that  the  light  was  composed,  at  least  in 
great  part,  of  reflected  sunlight. 

At  the  total  eclipse  of  August  7,  1869,  it  was  independently 
found  by  Professors  C.  A.  Young  of  Princeton  and  W.  Harkness 
of  Washington  that  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  corona  was 
crossed  by  a  bright  line  in  the  green,  which  was  long  supposed 
to  be  coinddent  with  1474  of  Kirchhoff's  scale.  This  coinddence 
is,  however,  now  found  not  to  be  real,  and  the  line  cannot  be 
identified  with  that  of  any  terrestrial  substance.  The  name 
"ooronium"  has  therefore  been  given  to  the  supposed  gas 
which  forms  it.  It  is  now  known  that  1474  is  a  double  line, 
one  component  of  which  is  produced  by  iron,  while  the  other 
is  of  unknown  origin.  The  wave-length  of  the  prindpal  com- 
ponent is  53x7,  while  that  of  the  coronal  line  was  found  at  the 
eclipses  of  1896  and  1898  to  be  5303. 

The  eclipse  of  December  98,  1870,  passed  over  the  south- 
western comer  of  Spain,  GibralUr,  Oran  and  Sicily.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  discovery  by  Young  of  the  "  reversing  layer  " 
of  the  solar  atmosphere.  This  term  is  now  applied  to  a  shallow 
stratum  resting  immediately  upon  the  photosphere,  the  absorp- 
tion of  which  produces  the  prindpal  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  but  which,  being  incandescent,  gives  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines  by  its  own  fight  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  cut  off. 
This  layer  is  much  thinner  than  the  chromosphere,  and  may 
be  considered  to  form  the  base  of  the  latter.  Owing  to  its  thin- 
ness, the  phenomenon  of  the  reversed  bright  lines  is  almost 
instantaneous  in  its  nature,  and  can  be  observed  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  or  two  seconds  only  near  the  edge  of  the  shadow- 
path,  where  the  moon  advances  but  little  beyond  the  solar  limb. 
Near  the  central  line  it  is  little  more  than  a  flash,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  term  "  flash -spectrum."  Youn^  also  at  this  edipse  saw 
bright  hydrogen  lines  when  his  q)ectro8cope  was  directed  to 
the  centre  of  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon.  This  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  prominences  and 
chromosphere  from  the  atmosphere  between  us  and  the  moon. 
The  coronal  li^t  as  observed  in  the  qxctroscope  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  true  coronal  light  with  chroroospheric 
bght  reflected  from  the  air,  and  it  Is  therefore  probable  that  the 
H  and  K  (caldum)  lines  of  the  coronal  spectrum  are  not  true 
coronal  lines,  but  chromospheric 

At  the  eclipse  of  December  xa,  X87X,  visible  in  India  and 
Australia,  Janssen  observed,  as  he  supposed,  some  of  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  continuous  q>ectrum  of  the 
corona,  especially  D,  b  and  G.  This  would  show  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  coronal  light  is  due  to  reflected  sunshine. 
This  feature  of  the  spectrum,  however,  is  doubtful  In  the  most 
recent  photographs  under  the  best  conditions.  At  this  edipse 
the  renuirkable  observation  was  also  made  by  Colonel  John 
Herschef  and  Colonel  J.  F.  Tennant  that  the  characteristic  fine 
of  the  coronal  spectrum  is  as  bright  in  the  dark  rifts  of  the  corona 
as  elsewhere.  This  would  show  that  the  gas  coronium  does  not 
form  the  streamers  of  the  corona,  but  is  spherical  in  form  and 
distributed  uniformly  about  the  sun.    Photographs  were  also 


taken  on  wet  plates  by  a  party  in  Java  and  by  the  parties  of* 
Lord  Lindsay  (at  Baikul,  India)  and  of  Colond  Tennant  (at 
Dodabetta).  The  Baikul  and  Dodabetta  photographs  were  of 
small  size  (moon's  diameter*-^  in.),  but  of  excellent  definition. 
A  searching  study  was  made  of  them  by  A.  C.  Ranyard  and 
W.  H.  Wesley  (Memoirs  R.A.S,  vol.  xfi.,  1879),  and  for  the  first 
time  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  corona  was  obtained. 
The  drawings  in  Uie  vdume  quoted  show  its  polar  rays,  wings, 
interUdng  filaments  and  rifts  as  they  are  now  known  to  be,  as 
well  as  the  forms  and  details  of  the  prominences. 

The  edipse  of  Apiil  16,  1874,  was  observed  in  South  Africa 
by  E..J.  Stone,  H.M.  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  who  traced  the 
coronal  fine  about  30'  (430,000  m.)  from  the  sun's  fimb.  The 
visual  corona  was  seen  to  extend  in  places  some  90'  from  the 
fimb. 

The  edipse  of  April  6,  X875,  was  observed  in  Siam  by  Sir 
J.  Norman  Lockyer  and  Professor  Arthur  Schuster.  Their 
photographs  showed  the  caldum  and  hydrogen  lines  in  the 
prominence  spectrum. 

The  edipse  of  July  29, 1878,  was  observed  by  many  astronomers 
in  the  United  States  along  a  fine  extending  from  Wyoming  to 
Texas.  A  number  of  the  stations  were  at  high  altitudes  (up  to 
X4,ooo  ft.),  and  the  sky  was  generaUy  very  dear.  The  visible 
corona  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  sun  along  the  ediptic  for 
immense  distances — at  least  twelve  luiuu-  diameters,  about  deven 
milfion  miks.  Photographs  taken  by  the  parties  of  Professors 
A.  Hall  and  W.  Harkness  gave  the  details  of  the  inner  corona 
and  of  the  polar  rays,  showing  the  filamentous  character  of  the 
corona,  espcdaUy  at  its  base  in  the  polar  regions.  A  photograph 
taken  by  the  party  of  Professor  E.  S.  Holden  showed  the  outer 
corona  to  a  distance  of  50'  from  the  moon's  fimb.  The  bright- 
fine  spectrum  of  the  corona  was  excessively  faint  and,  as  the  solar 
activity  (measured  by  sun-spot  frequency)  was  near  a  minimum, 
it  was  conduded  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  coronium  fine  varied 
in  the  sun-spot  period,  a  condusion  which  subsequent  edipse 
observations  seem  to  have  vexified.  It  is  not  yet  certain  that 
the  other  coronal  spectrum  lines  vary  in  the  same  way. 

The  ecfipse  of  May  17, 1882,  was  observed  in  Egypt.  On  the 
photographs  of  the  corona  the  image  of  a  bright  comet  was  found, 
the  first  instance  of  the  sort.  (A  faint  comet  was  found  on  the 
plates  of  the  Lick  Observatory  ecfipse  expedition  to  Chile  in 
x 893.)  The  sUtless  spectroscope  showed  the  green  line  (coronium) 
and  D«  (hefium)  in  the  coronal  spectrum. 

The  ecfipse  of  May  6,  X883,  was  observed  from  a  small  coral 
atoU  in  the  South  Padfic  Ocean  by  parties  from  America,  England, 
France,  Austria  and  Italy.  A  thorough  search  was  made  by 
Holden  (with  a  6  in.  tdescope)  for  an  intra-Mercurial  planet, 
without  success,  during  an  unusuaUy  long  totafity  (5  m.  23  s.). 
J.  Pafisa  also  searched  for  such  a  planet.  Janssen  again  reported 
the  presence  of  dark  fines  in  the  coronal  spectrum.  "  White  " 
prominences  were  seen  by  P.  Tacchinl. 

The  ecfipse  of  August  29,  x886,  was  observed  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  Engfish  photographs  of  the  corona,  taken  with  a 
sfitless  spectroscope,  show  the  hydrogen  fines  as  weU  as  K  and/. 
Tacchini  devoted  his  attention  to  the  spectra  of  the  prominences, 
and  showed  that  their  upper  portions  contained  no  hydrogen 
fines,  but  only  the  H  and  K  lines  of  caldum.  He  also  observ^  a 
very  extensive  "  white  "  prominence.  It  was  shown  on  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona,  but  could  not  be  seen  in  the  Ha  fine  with 
the  ^>ectroscope.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  G.  E.  Hale 
that  the  colour  of  a  "white  "  prominence  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  H  and  K  fines  (caldum)  are  of  thdr  normal  intently, 
while  the  less  refrangible  prominence  lines  are,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  comparativdy  faint.  It  is  known  that  the  intensity 
of  such  fines  does,  in  fact,  vary,  though  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
the  "  white  "  prominences  are  produced  in  this  way.  The  subject 
is  one  demanding  further  observation.  High  prominences  are 
generally  "  white  "  at  their  summiU,  "  red  '•'  at  their  bases. 
The  Harvard  CoDege  Observatory  photographs  show  the  corona 
out  to  90'  from  the  moon's  fimb,  though  no  detail  is  visible 
beyond  60'.  W.  H.  Pickering  made  a  series  of  photographic 
photometric  measures  of  the  corona,  some  of  which  are  given 
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below,  together  with  results  deduced  by  Holden  from  the  eclipses 
of  January  and  December  i88q: — 


August 
1886. 

January 
1889. 

December 
1889. 

Intrinsic  actinic  brilliancy  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  corona 
Do.  of  the  polar  rays 
Do.  of  the  sky  near  the  sun 
Ratio  of  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  corona  to 
that  of  the  sky  (actinic) 
Magnitude  of  the  faintest  star 
shown  on  the  eclipse  negatives 

0>Q3I 

0*0007 
44toi 

0*079 

0053 
0*0050 

16  to  f 
a-3 

0*029 

0*016 
0*0009 

33  to  I 

The  results  in  the  first  and  third  columns  are  derived  from  plates 
taken  in  a  very  humid  climate,  and  are  not  very  different. 

The  eclipse  of  August  19, 1887,  was  total  in  Japan  and  Russia, 
but  cloudy  weather  prevented  successful  observations  except  in 
Siberia  and  eastern  Russia. 

The  eclipse  of  January  x,  1889,  was  observed  in  California  and 
Nevada  by  many  American  astronomers.  The  photographs  of 
the  corona,  especially  those  by  Charoppin  and  £.  E.  Barnard, 
show  a  w^th  of  detail.  Those  of  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory party,  were  studied  by  Holden,  and  exhibited  the  fact 
that  rays,  like  the  "  polar-rays,"  extended  all  round  the  sun, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  polar  regions  only.  The  outer 
corona  was  registered  out  to  xoo'  from  the  moon's  limb  on 
Charoppin's  negatives,  to  130'  on  those  of  Lowden  and  Ireland. 
On  other  plates  the  outline  of  the  moon  is  visible  projected  on  the 
corona  before  totality  began.  The  spectrum  of  the  corona  showed 
few  bright  lines  besides  those  of  coroniimi  and  hydrogen. 

The  eclipse  of  December  2a,  1889,  was  observed  in  Cayenne, 
S.  America,  by  a  party  from  the  Lick  Observatory  under  rather 
unfavourable  conditions.  Expeditions  sent  to  Africa  were  baffled 
by  cloudy  weather.  Father  Stephen  Joseph  Perry  observed  at 
Salute  Islands,  French  Guiana,  and  obtained  some  photographs 
of  value.  The  effort  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  died  of  malarial  fever 
five  days  after  the  eclipse. 

The  eclipse  of  April  16,  1893,  was  observed  by  British  and 
French  parties  in  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  by  Professor  J.  M. 
Schaeberle  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Chile.  The  Chile  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  were  taken  with  a  lens  of  40  ft.  focus,  and  are 
extremely  fine.  They  show  a  faint  comet  near  the  sun.  No  great 
extensions  to  the  corona  were  shown  on  any  of  the  negatives,  or 
seen  visually,  though  they  were  specially  looked  for  by  British 
parties.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  was  carefully  exammed 
by  G.  Bigourdan  without  finding  any  planet.  The  spectrum  of 
the  corona  was  the  usual  one.  The  following  lines  were  photo- 
graphed in  slitless  spectroscopes,  and  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
corona:  W.  L.  3987;  4086;  4217;  4231;  4240;  4280;  4486; 
5303  (the  last  number  is  the  wave-length  of  the  green  coronium 
line).  All  of  these  have  been  seen  in  slit  spectroscopes  also.  It  is 
possible  that  two  lines  observed  by  Young  in  1869,  namely,  W.  L. 
(Angstrom)  5450  and  5570,  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  un- 
doubted  coronal  lines.  It  is  not  likely  that  helium  or  hydrogen 
or  calcium  vapour  forms  part  of  the  corona.  The  wave-lengths 
of  some  700  lines  belonging  to  the  chromosphere  and  prominences 
were  determined  by  the  British  parties. 

Tlie  eclipse  of  August  9,  1896,  was  total  in  Norway,  Novaya 
Zemlya  and  Japan.  The  day  was  very  unfavourable  as  to 
weather,  but  good  photographs  of  the  corona  were  obtained  by 
Russian  parties  in  Siberia  and  Lapland.  Shackelton,  in  Novaya 
Zemlya,  with  a  prismatic  camera  obtained  a  photograph  of  the 
reversing-layer  at  the  beginning  of  totality.  This  photograph 
completely  confirms  Young's  discovery,  and  shows  the  promi- 
nent Fraunhofer  lines  bright,  the  bright  lines  of  the  chromosphere 
spectrum  being  especially  conspicuous. 

At  the  solar  ecUpse  of  January  22,  1898,  the  shadow  of  tht 
moon  traversed  India  from  the  western  coast  to  the  Himalaya. 
The  duration  of  totality  was  about  2  m.  The  eclipse  was  very 
fully  observed,  more  than  100  negatives  of  the  corona  being 
secured.  The  equatorial  extension  of  the  visible  corona  was  short 
and  faint,  and  the  invisible  (spectroscopic)  corona  was  also  very 


faint.  The  spectrum  of  the  reversing-layer  was  sncoesfoOy 
photographed;  one  set  of  negatives  shows  the  polarization  of  oae 
of  the  longest  streamers  of  the  corona,  and  proves  the  presence  of 
dust  particles  reflecting  solar  li^t.  The  bright-line  spectrum  of 
hydrogen  in  the  chromosphere  was  followed  to  the  thirtieth  pobt 
of  the  series,  and  the  wave-lengths  were  shown  to  agree  diosely 
with  Balmer's  formula  (see  Spectboscopy).  The  wave4eagth  oil 
coronium  was  found  to  be  5303  (not  5317  as  previously  suppned), 
and  the  brightness  of  the  corona  was  measured.  E.  W.  Maunder 
made  the  curious  observation  of  conmal  matter  cnvdopiag  a 
prominence  in  the  form  of  a  hood. 

Observations  of  the  eclipse  of  May  28, 1900,  were  favoured  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  absence  of  douds.  The(^tograi^of 
the  corona  obtained  by  W.  W.  Campbell  extended  four  diameters 
of  the  sun  on  the  west  side.  The  sun's  edge  was  photographed 
with  an  objective-prism  spectrograph  composed  of  two  60* 
prisms  in  front  of  a  telescope  of  a  in.  aperture  and  60  in.  focui. 
A  fine  photograph,  6  in.  long,  of  the  brif^t-  and  dark-line  ipectra 
of  the  sun's  edge  at  the  end  of  totality  was  thus  obtained.  It 
shows  600  bright  lines  sharply  in  focus  besides  the  dark-4ine 
spectrum,  to  which  the  bright  lines  gave  way  as  the  sun  re- 
appeared. The  coronal  material  radiating  the  green  light  was 
found  to  be  markedly  heaped  up  in  the  sun-spot  regions.  No 
dark  lines  were  found  in  the  spectnun  of  the  inner  corona.  G.  E. 
Hale  and  E.  B.  Frost  also  photographed  the  combined4>ri|^t- 
and  dark-line  spectra  of  the  solar  cusps  at  the  instants  before  and 
after  totality.  On  one  photograph  showing  no  dark  lines  70 
bright  lines  could  be  measured  between  4070  and  4340.  On 
another  were  70  bright  lines  between  H6  and  Hs.  On  a  third 
were  266  bright  lines  between  4026  and  4381,  and  some  dark 
lines.  These  lines  show  a  marked  dissimilarity  from  the  solar 
spectrum.  (S.  N.) 

The  eclipse  of  May  x8,  X901,  was  observable  in  Mauritius  with 
3i  minutes  of  totality,  and  in  Sumatra  with  6^  minutes.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  cloudy  weather  in  Sumatra,  which  at  srane 
stations  prevented  observations  entirely  and  at  others  neutialized 
the  advantages  promised  by  the  long  duration  of  totality.  Thus 
spectroscopic  observations  for  the  detection  of  motion  of  Xbt 
corona,  for  which  the  long  totality  gave  a  spedal  oi^Mirtunity, 
failed  owing  to  cloud;  and  the  seai^  for  intra-Mercurial  planets 
had  only  a  negative  result,  though  stars  down  to  magnitude  8*8 
were  photographed  on  the  plates.  But  though  no  particular  step 
in  advance  was  takeuj  successful  rea>rds  of  the  eclipse  were 
obtained,  which  will  enable  comparison  to  be  made  with  other 
eclipses  and  will  contribute  their  share  to  the  disaission  <rf  the 
whole  series.  These  include  photographs  of  the  corona,  showing 
that  it  was  of  the  sun-spot  minimum  type,  and  availaUe  for 
measures  of  its  brightness;  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the 
chromosphere  and  corona  which  are  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  obtained  at  previous  edipses;  photoglyphs  showing  the 
polarization  of  the  corona,  available  for  quantitative  measures  of 
polarization  at  different  points.  Phot(^;raphs  of  the  spectrum 
of  the  outer  corona  taken  by  the  Lick  Observatory  party  show  a 
strong  Fraunhofer  dark4ine  spectrum,  consistent  with  the  view 
that  the  light  is  reflected  sunlight.  At  Mauritius  there  was  no 
doud,  but  the  definition  was  poor.  Successful  photograi^  ol 
the  corona  were  obtained  for  comparison  with  those  taken  in 
Sumatra  one  and  a  half  hours  later,  but  nothing  of  great  interest 
was  revealed  by  the  comparison. 

The  eclipse  of  August  30,  X905,  offered  a  duration  of  3I  minutes 
in  Spain,  the  track  nmning  from  Labrador  through  Spain  to 
North  Africa,  and  affording  excellent  (^portunities  for  observers, 
who  flocked  to  the  central  line  in  great  numbers.  Unfortunatdy 
it  was  cloudy  in  Labrador,  so  that  the  special  advantages  of  tbe 
long  line  of  possible  stations  were  lost.  Exceptionally  good 
weather  conditions  were  enjoyed  in  Algeria  and  Tunuia,  and  full 
advantage  was  taken  of  them  by  H.  F.  Newall,  C.  Trfpied  and 
others  at  Guelma,  by  the  party  from  Greenwich  aiid  G.  Bigourdaa 
at  Sfax.  That  G.  Newall's  spectroscopic  photographs  for  rotation 
of  the  corona  again  gave  no  result  is  a  dear  indication  of  the 
faintness  of  the  corona  at  3'  from  the  limb;  but  F.  W.  Dyson  at 
Sfax  obtained  two  new  lines  at  5536  and  51x7  in  the  spectrum 
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of*  the  ooTona;  and  a  very  large  number  of  photographs  of  the 
corona  (including  many  in  polarized  light  on  several  different 
plans),  of  its  spectrum,  and  of  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere, 
were  obtained  by  the  various  parties,  which  will  afford  copious 
material  f<»r  discussbn.  Newall  also  obtained  a  polarized 
spectrum  of  the  corona.  Altogether  no  less  than  eighty  stations 
were  occupied.  There  were  English,  American,  Russian  and 
German  observers  in  Egypt;  English  and  French  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia;  English  in  Majorca;  observers  of  almost  all  nation- 
alities  in  Spain;  and  English  and  American  in  Labrador.  In 
Egypt  the  weather  was  bright,  though  the  sun  was  low;  in 
Majorca  and  Spain  there  were  local  clouds.  Consequently  many 
observations,  in  addition  to  those  in  Labrador,  were  lost,  notably 
the  special  spectroscopic  observations  undertaken  by  Evershed 
on  the  northern  limit  of  totality,  and  the  observations  of  radia^ 
tion  undertaken  by  H.  L.  Callendar.  A  search  for  intra-Mercurial 
planets  was  conducted  on  an  elaborate  plan,  with  similar  batteries 
of  telescopes,  in  Egypt,  Spain  and  Labrador,  by  three  parties 
from  the  Lick  Observatory,  but  the  examination  of  the  plates 
showed  nothing  noteworthy.  Pending  discussion  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  material,  some  interesting  preliminary  results  were 
published  in  1906  by  the  French  observers.  C.  E.  H.  Bourget 
and  Montangerand  conclude  that  there  is  a  marked  division  of 
the  chromosphere  into  two  regions  or  shells,  a  lower  or  "reversing- 
Uyer,"  extending  only  1"  from  the  limb,  and  a  chromospheric 
layer  extending  to  3"  or  4";  and  that  the  coronal  light  contains 
less  blue  and  violet,  but  more  green  and  yellow,  than  sunh'ght; 
while  Fabry,  by  visual  methods,  obtained  measures  of  the  total 
and  intrinsic  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  corona  closely  con- 
firming recent  photographic  observations,  finding  the  total 
brightness  about  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon,  and  the  intrinsic 
brightness  at  5"  from  the  limb  about  one  quarter  of  that  of  the 
full  mooo.  (U.  H.  T.) 

n.  Eclipses  of  the  Moon, 

The  physical  phenomena  attending  eclipses  of  the  moon  are  no 
longer  of  a  high  order  of  interest  either  to  the  layman  or  sdentific 
observer.  A  brief  statement  of  them  and  their  causes  will  there- 
fore be  sufficient.  An  observer  watching  such  an  eclipse  from 
the  moon  would  see  the  earth,  which  has  nearly  four  times  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  impinging  on  the  sun's  disk  and 
slowly  hiding  it.  The  phenomenon  would  be  quite  similar  to 
that  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  seen  from  the  earth,  until  the  sun  was 
completely  covered.  During  the  progress  of  this  partial  eclipse 
the  moon  would  be  passing  into  tlie  earth's  .penumbra.  As  the 
moment  of  total  obscuration  approached,  a  red  band  of  light 
would  rapidly  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disappearing 
limb  of  the  sun,  and  gradually  extend  around  the  earth.  This 
would  arise  from  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  light  by  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  the  absorption  of  its  blue  rays.  When  the  light 
of  the  sun  was  completely  tddden,  a  reddish  ring  of  great  brilliancy 
would,  owing  to  this  cause,  surround  the  entire  dark  body  of  the 
earth  during  the  period  of  the  total  eclipse. 

The  aspect  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  corre^wnds  to 
this  view  from  the  moon.  The  fading  of  the  moon's  light,  due  to 
its  entrance  into  the  penumbra,  is  scarcely  noticeable  without 
direct  photometric  determination  until  near  the  beginning  of  the 
total  phase.  Then,  as  the  limb  of  the  moon  approaches  the 
earth's  shadow,  it  begins  to  darken.  When  only  a  small  portion 
has  entered  into  the  shadow,  that  portion  is  completely  hidden. 
But,  as  the  total  phase  approaches,  the  pan  of  the  moon's  disk 
immersed  in  the  penumbra  becomes  visible  by  a  reddish  coppery 
light — that  of  the  sun  refracted  through  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  The  brightness  of  this  illumination  is 
different  in  different  eclipses,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  cloudiness  in  those 
regions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  through  which  the  light  of  the 
tun  passes  in  order  to  reach  the  moon.  1  is  colour  is  due  to  absorp- 
tioo  in  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

III.  Laws  and  CycUs  of  Recurrences  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun 

and  Moon. 
It  has  bcco  known  since  remote  antiquity  that  edipscs  occur 
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in  cydes.  These  cydes  are  known  now  to  be  determined 
prindpally  by  the  motion  of  the  moon's  node  and  the  relations 
between  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  and  the  moon 
round  the  earth. 

Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  occur  only  when  the  con- 
junction of  the  sun  and  moon  takes  place  withLa  about 
16*  of  one  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit.  The 
eclipse  can  be  total  only  within  about  xx*  of  the  node. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  can  occur  only  when  the  line  sun-mooD- 
earth  makes  an  angle  less  than  about  xx*  with  the  line  of  nodes; 
and  the  eclipse  can  be  total  only  within  about  8*  of  the  node, 
the  average  limiting  distances  varying  x*  or  a*  according  to  the 
circumstances.  These  conditions  bektg  understood,  the  cydes 
of  recurrence  of  eclipses  of  either  kind  can  be  worked  out  geo- 
metrically from  the  mean  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  node  and 
perigee  by  the  aid  of  geometric  conceptions  shown  in  thdr 
simplest  form  in  fig.  4.  Here  E  is  the  earth,  at  the  centre  of 
a  drde  representing  the  mean  orbit  oC  the  moon  around  it. 
MN  is  the  line  pf  nodes  which  is 
moving  in  the  retrograde  direction 
from  N  towards  Si,  at  a  rale  of 
about  X9>3*  in  a  year,  making  a 
complete  revolution  in  x8*6  years. 
Let  the  sun  at  the  moment  of 
some  new  moon  be  in  the  line 
ESi,  continued.  If  the  angle 
NESi  is  less  than  x6*  there  wiU 
probably  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  may  be  central  if  the  angle  is  less  than  x  i*.  I^et  the  next 
new  moon  take  place  in  the  line  ES*  a  month  later.  The  mean 
value  of  the  angle  SiESa  is  about  99*,  but  as  the  node  N  has 
moved  towards  Si  about  X'4*  during  the  interval,  the  sum  of  the 
angles  NESt  and  NESi  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  SiESi 
by  about  X'6*.  The  result  is  that  if  these  two  angles  are  nearly 
equal  there  may  be  two  smsll  partial  eclipses  of  the  sun,  after 
which  no  more  can  occur  until,  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth,  the  direction  of  the  sun  approaches  the  opposite  line  of 
nodes  EM,  nearly  six  months  later.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  in  the  course  of  any  one  year  two  '*  eclipse  seasons  "  each  of 
about  one  month  in  duration,  in  which  at  least  one  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  or  possibly  two  small  partial  eclipses,  may  occur.  One 
eclipse  of  the  moon  will  gencrslly,  but  not  always,  occur  during 
a  season. 

Owing  to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  node  the  direction  ES 
of  the  sun  returns  to  the  node  at  the  end  of  about  347  days, 
so  that  a  third  eclipse  season  may  commence  before  the  end  of  a 
year.  In  this  way  there  is  a  possible  but  very  rare  maximum 
of  five  edipses  of  the  sun  in  a  year.  Owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
line  of  nodes  each  eclipse  season  occurs  about  19  days  eariier  in 
the  year  than  it  did  the  year  before.  Another  condusion  from 
the  greater  eclipse  limit  for  the  sun  than  for  the  moon  is  that  in 
the  long  run  eclipses  of  the  sun,  as  regards  the  earth  generally, 
occur  oftener  than  those  of  the  moon.  But  as  any  eclipse  of  the 
sun  is  visible  only  from  a  limited  region  of  the  earth's  surface, 
while  one  of  the  moon  may  be  seen  from  an  entire  hemisphere,  more 
eclipses  of  the  moon  are  visible  at  any  one  place  than  of  the  sun. 

If,  sti^rting  with  a  conjunction  along  some  fane  ES|,  we  mark 
by  radial  lines  from  E  the  successive  conjunctions  year  after 
year,  we  shall  find  that  at  the  end  of  18  years  and  about  1 1  days 
the  a 23rd  conjunction  will  fall  once  more  very  near  the  line  £Si, 
the  angle  NESi  being  about  24'  greater  than  before.  Successive 
edipses  will  then  occur  very  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  they 
did  18  years  and  xi  days  before.  This  period  of  recurrence 
has  been  known  from  remote  antiquity  and  is  called  the  Saros. 
What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  period  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  distance  from  the  node  being  nearly  the  same  as  before, 
the  longitude  of  the  sun  increases  by  only  1 1*  and  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  its  perigee  has  changed  less  than  3*  The  result 
of  this  approach  to  coincidence  is  that  the  recurnng  ecUpse  will 
generally  be  of  the  same  kind— total,  annular  or  partial— 
through  a  number  of  successive  periods. 
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To  m  Ihc  law  of  ncumncc  of  rorrapondini  tclipta  in  the 
successive  periods  let  us  suppose  the  line  o{  conjimclion  ESi  to 
be  that  Bl  whidi  there  ii  1  very  small  edipH.  visible  only  in  high 
Dorthetn  ot  loulhtrn  lalitudei.  At  ibe  end  of  18  years  11  days 
■  second  edipse  villoixuc  along  a  Une  nearly  half  a  degm  nearer 
EN,  Ihc  line  of  nodei.  The  auccessive  eclipses  will  octut  at  tb* 
same  interval  through  about  ten  periods,  or  iSo  yean,  when  the 
lineofconjunction  will  paas  within  11°  of  EN.  Then  the  edip« 
will  be  central,  whether  annular  or  total  depending  on  drcxun- 
stances:  in  the  liHt  one  [he  antnl  linei  dill  paai  only  over 
the  polar  legjoni;  but  in  au««sivc  cdipsei  of  the  aeries  it  will 
pass  neaier  and  nearer  to  the  equator  until  the  conjunction  line 
coincides  with  the  node.  The  path  of  centrality  inll  (hen  cross 
in  the  equatorial  legioo.  During  91  or  ij  more  itcurRoces  the 
path  will  continually  approach  to  the  opposite  pole  and  finally 
leave  the  earth  eoiltely.  The  entire  number  of  central  echpsrs 
in  any  one  series  wilt  generally  be  about  forty-five,  Tbin  a 
series  of  continually  diminishing  partial  edipaes  will  go  on  for 
about  ten  periods  more.  The  whole  seria  of  eclipses  will  there- 
fore extend  through  about  aixty-five  periods;  and  interval  of 
time  of  about  twelve  hundred  years. 

Another  remarltable  eclipse  period  rerun  at  the  end  of  358 
[unaliona.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  line  of  mean  conjuncrion 
ESi  [alls  so  tiear  iti  former  position  relative  to  the  node  that  we 
Gad  each  ceniial  edipse  visible  la  our  time  to  be  one  of  an 
unbroken  series  eitending  from  the  earliest  historic  tines  to 
the  pRKoi,  at  intervals  equal  to  (be  length  of  the  period.  The 
tecuiiing  eclipses  In  this  period  do  not,  however,  have  the 
temariiable  similarity  of  those  betongliig  to  (he  Saioi,  but  may 
differ  to  any  eitent,  owing  to  the  diSerenl  positions  of  the  line 
of  conjunction  with  respect  to  the  moon's  perigee.  Moreover, 
they  recur  atteruately  at  the  uceading  and  descending  node. 
The  length  of  the  period  ia  iq,S7i-9J  days,  or  19  Julian  yeaia 
leu  90-3  days.  Hence  18  periods  mike  511  yean,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  thia  time  each  eclipse  recurs  on  or  about  the  same  day  of 
the  year.  As  an  eiample  of  this  series,  slatting  from  the  edipse 
of  Nineveh,  June  15,  763  B.C.,  recorded  on  (be  Assyrian  tablets, 
we  find  eclipses  on  May  17,  734  B.C.,  May  7,  70]  B.C.,  and  10  on 
io  an  unbroken  series  to  1S43,  1871  and  looi,  the  tsat  being  the 
gjrd  of  the  series.     Those  at  the  ends  of  the  jii-yeat  intervals 
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01,  t32i  and  1843.  Ai  the  lu  .  _ 
1-4°  in  a  period,  tlw  edipses  will  vary  from  total  to 
annular,  nut  at  the  end  of  3  periods  the  perigee  ia  only  7-1" 
in  advance  of  ita  original  position  relative  (o  (he  node.  Hence 
in  a  series  including  every  third  eclipse  the  edipsca  will  be  of  the 
same  cbancter  through  a  thousand  years  or  more,  llius  the 
edipses  of  1 467, 1554, 1640, 1717, 1814,  igot,  19S8,  &c,  are  total. 

IV.  CimtuloikalLuUnf  EdipiaefUuSiHt. 

The  following  ia  a  brief  chronological  enumeration  ol  those 

(olal  edipaes  of.  the  sun  which  are  of  interest,  either  from  their 

j^^^       historic  celebrity  or  ihe  nature  of  the  conduHons 

iiHii,       derived  from  them.     In  niunbering  the  yean  before 

the  ChHitian  era  the  astrononilad  nomenclature  ia 
used,  in  which  the  number  of  the  year  is  one  less  than  thai  used 
by  the  chrooologistB.     The  Chinese  eclipses  are  pused  over. 


owing  to  the  generally  doubtful  dbanctcr  ot  (be  lecofds  per- 

— i^  June  ao  and  -1061  July  31;  uul  eclipsa  noordtd  at 

Babylon. 

^7fir.  June  14J  a  total  eclipae  recocded  at  Nidcwk.     CorapuTa- 
tion  from  the  modem  tables  shows  ibai  (be  path  -* ■■ 


—647,  April  6;  total  eclipK 


-3M,  May 


li  touUty  iKiscd 
ThasQB,  nratioacd  by 
oetebixted  ecUpv  of  Tbalcs.     For  an  uxoan 


St  Larisaa.  and  the  co 

:  is  doubtful. 

ttioned  by  Thucydides.  but  do 


II :  edIpM  o(  Enniut     Totality  occurred  ImnetBatdi 
Rome.  The  identity  nf  this  edipse  ia  donblfuL 
1st  14;  eclipic  of  Ai^thoclcs.    This  edipic  wovU  bl 
t  valuable  (or  tening  the  ublei  ot  Ibe  moDa.  bal  la 
as  to  the  localion  oTAEntbuclea,  who,  at  the  tine  a 
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1 191,  June  »i  C.  famiul 
ijjo,  July  16. 
that  the  shadow  e(  the  d 
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TM.Auguu  14(1 
764.  June  4  (ann 
Besidei  (heie.  the 

U33.  J™  "™!9«"."  March  6;""  itjir  April  "»;  l'7>S.,'May  '; 
1714,  May  ».  CMthcK  (Ik  eriipieof  171s  unstable  fur  thecBiciu! 
obaervalions  nude  In  England,  and  puNisbed  by  Hailey  in  ib? 
PkUeio^ical  TnauaaiiM.  The  neat  dales  are  I JJ7,  June  a*.  wl»n 
a  barely  taul  rrllpte  will  be  aeen  soon  alter  sunnse  m  the  nonbmi 
countks  near  the  Scottish  border,  and  («!),  Aioust  II,  wb™  tie 

We  give  bdow,  in  tabular  form,  a  list  ot  the  principal  toll] 
edipses  during  the  19th  and  jolh  cenluriea,  arnKtiBg  a  tew  visible 
only  in  the  extreme  polar  regions,  and  some  otboa  of  whidt  (be 
duration  ia  very  short.  The  first  column  gives  Ihe  nvil  date  of  the 
piunt  on  (he  earth's  surface  at  whidi  the  eclipae  ia  cenlial  at  mob. 
The  next  two  columns  give  the  position  of  thia  point  to  the  nesitst 
degree.  The  fourlb  column  show*  the  Greenwtih  asucBomical 
time  of  conjunclion  in  longitude.  The  Deal  cniumn  gins  (be 
duration  of  the  total  phase  at  the  noon-point:  this  a  soiDctima 
01'  less  than  the  abstdutdy  greatest  duration  at  any  poini. 
Next  is  given  the  node  near  which  the  edipse  occurs;  ud  (hen 
the  number  in  the  Saroa.  Corre^Moding  edipses  at  inUivals 
of  18  y.  II  d.  have  the  aame  number,  and  occur  near  (he  sane 
node  of  the  noon,  which  [s  indicated  in  the  neat  cohiion. 
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it  totAl  edipsea  remarkable  Tor  their  1 
nuximum  duration  of  a  total  eclipae  i 
utuaJ  eclipse  can  be  expected  lo  rea< 


I  Ihii  dun 


leloim  to  the  Ki 


imbered  4  and  6  lad  in  the  list  whicb 
_  in  the  yenn  1937,  igjs,  Ac.,  ttUl 
ullimalelr  Fall  Ultle  more  than  i^'  Mow  the  maiimum.  But 
(he  leriet  4,  though  not  now  rematkable  in  this  rttpect,  mill 
become  10  in  the  future,  reaching  in  the  edipuol  June  15,  use, 
>  duration  of  about  /  is"  *od  on  July  j,  >t6S,  a  ducation  oi 
f  j8",  the  loDgot  in  human  hiitoty.  The  &r«t  of  thete  will  pasa 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  lecond  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  near  Madtaa. 

All  the  national  annual  Epfaemeridca  contain  elementa  of  the 
ecllpsesof  the  sun  occurring  during  the  year.  Those  of  England, 
America  and  France  also  give  maps  shoving  the  path  ol  the 
central  line,  if  any,  over  the  earth's  surface;  the  lines  of  eclipse 

shadow  fram  hour  to  hour.  By  the  aid  ol  the  latter  the  time 
>l  whicli  an  eclipse  begins  or  endi  at  any  point  can  be  determined 
by  lospcclkiu  01  meaiuiement  within  a  lew  minutes. 


rtain  elements  ol  the  eclipse  from 
these  geocentric  positions.  The  third  step  is  from  these  elements 
(o  compute  the  ciicumstances  of  the  eclipse  for  the  earth  generally 
or  for  any  given  place  on  i  ts  sutftce.  The  national  Astranomical 
Ephemerides.  or  "  Nautical  Ahnaniics,"  give  in  full  the  geocenttic 
positions  of  the  sun  sud  moon  from  at  least  the  eariy  part  of  the 
igth  century  to  an  epoch  three  years  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
publkation.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  undertake  the  firal 
part  of  the  compulation  eicepi  lor  dates  outside  the  Imits  of  the 
published  ephemerides,  and  for  many  yesra  to  come  even  this 
computation  will  be  unnecessary,  because  tables  giving  the 
elements  of  eclipses  from  the  earliest  historic  periods  up  to  the 
lind  centuiy  have  been  published  by  T.  Hitler  von  Oppolier 
and  by  Simon  Newcomb.  We  shsll  therefore  confine  ourselves 
it  ol  the  edipte  problem  and  of  the  prindples  on 
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ephemerides  and  tables;  the  one,  that  of  F.  W.  Bessel,  is  used 
In  the  English.  American  and  French  ephemerides.  the  other— 
P.  A.  Hansen's — In  the  German  and  in  the  eclipse  tables  of 
T.  Hitler  von  Oppoltet.  The  two  have  ui  common  ceniio 
The  fundamental  axis  of  rcfereuf 
passing  through  the  centres  of  Ih 


imultanrou^y  the  s 


which 


:of  ih 


iraliy.    This 


it  the  sun  is  wholly  hidden  by  the  moon.  Outside  the  umbnl 
cone  is  that  ol  the  penumbn,  within  which  the  sun  is  partially 
hidden  by  the  moon.  The  geometric  condition  that  the  two 
bodies  shall  appear  in  contact,  or  that  the  eclipse  shall  begin  or 
end  al  a  certain  moment,  Is  that  (he  surface  of  one  ol  these 
conesshallpass  through  the  placeof  the  observer  at  that  momntl- 
Let  a  plane,  which  we  call  the  fundamental  plane,  pass  IhiDugh 
the  centre  of  the  earth  perpendicuiaj  10  the  shadow  axis.  On 
this  plane  the  centre  ol  the  earth  is  taken  as  an  origiD  of  reel. 
angular  co^lrdinates.  The  axis  of  Z  is  perpendiciar  to  the 
plane,  and  thereloie  parallel  to  the  shadow  axis;  that  of  YandX 
lie  in  the  plane.  In  these  fundamental  constructions  the  (m 
methods  coincide.  They  differ  in  the  direction  of  ilie  aifa  of  V 
and  X  In  the  fundamental  plane.  In  Bessel's  meilud.  which 
we  shall  first  describe,  the  Iniersection  of  the  plane  of  the  earths 
equator  with  the  fundamenlal  plane  is  taken  as  the  aos  of  X. 
The  ails  of  Y  is  perpendicular  to  It,  the  positive  directioii  being 
towards  the  north.  The  Betselian  elements  ol  an  adipie  are 
then : — x,  y,  the  co.ordinatea  of  the  shadow  axis  on  the  funds, 
mental  plane;  d,  the  declination  of  that  potnl  in  witict  the 
shadow  axis  jnteisecti  the  celestial  sphere;  c  the  Crcenwich 
hour  angle  of  this  point;  I,  the  radiua  of  Ihe  circle,  in  which  Ibe 


penum 


e  fun 


St  be  pnduttd. 


intersects  this  planei  taken,  positively  whec 
cone  does  not  reach  the  plane,  so  that  the  aiii 
and  negatively  when  the  vtnei  is  beyond  th    . 

Hansen's  method  differs  from  that  of  Bessd  In  that  the 
ecliptic  is  taken  as  the  fundamental  plane  instead  of  the  equator. 
The  uis  of  X  on  the  fundunental  plane  is  parallel  10  the  plsM 
of  Ihe  ecliptic;  (hat  ol  Y  perpendicular  10  it.  lite  other  detDents 
■re  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  theories.  As  to  ibeir  i^ijie 
advantages,  it  may  be  remarked  (ha[  Hansen's  ctKirdinates 
follow  most  limply  from  thedata  of  the  tables,  and  are  oensaarfly 
used  in  eclipse  tables,  but  that  Ihe  subsequent  cDrapu(a(iaa  b 
simpler  by  Bessel's  method. 

Sevenl  problems  are  involved  in  the  coaplete  cu^wiaiiiii 
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of  an  edipM  from  the  elements.  Pint,  from  the  values  of  the 
latter  at  a  given  moment  to  determine  the  point,  if  any,  at  which 
the  shadow-axis  intersects  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
respective  outlines  of  the  umbra  and  penumbra  on  that  surface. 
Within  the  umbral  curve  the  eclipse  is  annular  or  total;  outside 
of  it  and  within  the  penumbral  curve  the  eclipse  is  partial  at 
the  given  moment.  The  penumbral  line  is  marked  from  hour  to 
hour  on  the  maps  given  annually  in  the  American  Ephemeris. 
Second,  m  series  of  positions  of  the  central  point  through  the 
coufM  of  an  ech'pse  gives  us  the  path  of  the  central  point  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  envelopes  of  the  penumbral  and 
umbral  curves  just  described  are  boundaries  irithin  which  a 
total,  annular  or  partial  eclipse  will  be  visible.  In  particular, 
we  have  a  certain  defim'te  point  on  the  earth's  surface  on  which 
the  edge  of  the  shadow  first  impinges;  this  impingement 
necosarily  takes  place  at  sunrise.  Then  passing  from  this  point, 
we  have  a  series  of  points  on  the  surface  at  which  the  elements 
of  the  shadow-cone  are  in  succession  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface.  At  all  these  points  the  eclipse  begins  at  sunrise  until  a 
certain  limit  is  reached,  after  which,  following  the  successive 
elements,  it  ends  at  sunrise.  At  the  limiting  point  the  rim  of 
the  moon  merely  grazes  that  of  the  sun  at  sunrise,  so  that  we 
may  say  that  the  eclipse  both  begins  and  ends  at  that  time. 
Of  course  the  points  we  have  described  are  also  found  at  the 
ending  of  the  ech'pse.  There  is  a  certain  moment  at  which  the 
shadow-axis  leaves  the  earth  at  a  certain  point,  and  a  series  of 
moments  when,  the  elements  of  the  penumbral  cone  being  tangent 
to  the  earth's  surface,  the  edipse  is  ending  at  sunset,  l^ree 
cases  may  arise  in  studying  the  passage  of  the  outlines  of  the 
shadow  over  the  earth.  It  may  be  that  all  the  elements  of  the 
penumbral  cone  intersect  the  earth.  In  this  case  we  shall  have 
both  a  northern  and  a  southern  limit  of  partial  eclipse.  In  the 
second  case  there  will  be  no  limit  on  the  one  side  except  that  of 
the  eclipse  beginning  or  ending  at  sunrise  or  sunset.  Or  it  may 
happen,  as  the  third  case,  that  the  shadow-axis  does  not  intersect 
the  earth  at  all;  the  eclipse  will  then  not  be  central  at  any 
point,  but  at  most  only  partial. 

The  third  problem  u,  from  the  same  data,  to  find  the  circum- 
stances of  an  eclipse  at  a  given  pUce— especially  the  times  of 
beginning  and  ending,  or  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  at  a  given  moment.  Reference  to  the  formulae  for  all 
these  problems  will  be  given  in  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

AuTHOiiTiBS.— The  richest  mine  of  information  respecting  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  nux>n  is  T.  R.  von  OppoUer's  "  Kanon  der  Finster- 
nisae."  published  by  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  52nd 
volume  of  its  DenkuhrifUn  (Vienna.  1887J.  It  contains  elements  of 
ail  eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  from  1207  B.C.  to  a.d.  3161,  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  centuries.  Appended  to  the  tables  is 
a  series  of  chaits  showing  the  paths  of  all  central  eclipses  visible 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table. 
The  points  of  the  path  at  which  the  eclipse  occurs,  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset,  are  laid  down  with  precision,  but  the  intermediate 
points  are  frequently  in  error  by  several  nundivd  miles,  as  they 
were  not  talculateo.  but  projected  simply  by  drawing  a  circle 
through  the  three  points  just  mentioned.  For  this  reason  we  cannot 
infer  from  them  tnat  an  eclipse  was  total  at  any  given  place,  llie 
correct  path  can.  however,  be  readily  computeo  from  the  tables 

Siven  in  the  work.  Eduard  Mahler's  memoir,  *'  Die  centralen 
onnenfinstemidse  des  aa  Jahrhunderts  "  {Denksckri/ten,  .Vienna 
Academy,  vol.  xlix.).  gives  more  exact  paths  of  the  central  eclipses 
of  the  30th  century,  but  no  maps.  General  ubies  for  computing 
eclipses  are  OppoUer's"  Syzygientafeln  far  den  Mond"  (Publicatiuns 
of  the  AstronomisekeCtseUsckaft,  xvi.),and  Newcomb's,in/*«Mtea/cV»fi« 
of  the  Amerkan  Ephemeris,  vol.  i.  part  i.  Of  these,  Oppolser's  are 
constructed  with  greater  numerical  accuracy  and  detail,  while  New- 
comb's  are  founded  on  more  recent  astronomical  data,  and  are  prefer- 
able for  computing  ancient  edipses.  F.  K.  Ginsel's  SpetieUer  Kanon 
der  Sonnen-  und  Mondfinsternisse  (Beriin.  1899)  contains,  besides 
the  historical  researches  already  mentioned,  maps  of  the  paths  of 
central  eclipses  vbible  in  the  lands  of  classical  antiquity  from  900 
B.C.  to  A.n..soo.  but  computed  with  imperfect  astronomical  data. 
Maguire,  "  Monthly  Notices,"  R.A.S.  xlv.  and  xlvi.,  has  mapped  the 
total  solar  eclipses  visible  in  the  British  Islands  from  878  to  1734. 
General  papers  of  interest  on  the  same  subject  have  been  published 
by  Rev.  S.  J.  Johnson.  A  r^um£  of  all  the  observations  on  the 
physical  phenomena  of  total  solar  eclipses  up  to  1878,  l>y  A.  C. 
Ranyard.  is  to  be  found  in  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  vol.  xli.  A  very  copious  development  of  the  computation 
of  eclipses  by  Bessd's  method  is  found  in  W.  Chauvenet's  Spherical 


and  Practical  Astronomy,  vol.  {.  The  Theory  of  Eclipses,  by  R. 
Buchanan  (I*hiladelphia,  1904),  treau  the  subject  yet  more  fully. 
Hansen's  method  is  developed  in  the  Abhandlnngen  of  the  Leipzig 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  vt.  (Math.-Phys.  Classe,  vd.  iv.).  The 
formulae  of  computation  by  this  method  are  found  in  the  introduo- 
tions  to  Oppolser's  two  works  dted  above.  (Si.  N.) 

ECLIPTIC,  in  astronomy.  The  plane  of  the  ediptic  is  that 
plane  in  or  near  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon 
revolves  round  the  sun.  The  ecliptic  itself  is  the  great  drde  in 
which  this  plane  meets  the  celestial  sphere.  It  is  also  defined, 
but  not  with  absolute  rigour,  as  the  apparent  path  described  by 
the  sun  arotmd  the  cdestial  sphere  as  the  -evth  performs  its 
annual  revolutioiL  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  moon  on  the  earth, 
as  it  performs  its  monthly  revolution  in  an  orbit  slightly  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic,  the  centre  of  the  earth  itself  deviates  from  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  nodal  revolution 
of  the  moon.  The  deviation  is  extremdy  slight,  its  maximum 
amount  ranging  between  O's"  and  o-6".  Owing  to  the  action  of 
the  planets,  espedally  Venus  and  Jupiter,  on  the  earth,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  deviates  by  a  yet  minuter 
amount,  generally  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  second,  from  the  plane 
of  the  ediptic  proper.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  planets,  the 
position  of  the  ediptic  is  subject  to  a  slow  secular  variation 
amounting,  during  our  lime,  to  nearly  47"  per  century.  The  rate 
of  this  motion  is  slowly  diminishing. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ediptic  is  the  angle  which  its  plane  makes 
with  that  of  the  equator.  Its  mean  value  is  now  about  23**  37'. 
The  motion  of  the  ecliptic  produces  a  secular  variation  in  the 
obliquity  whidi  is  now  diminishing  by  an  amount  nearly  equal 
to  the  entire  motion  of  the  ecliptic  itsdf.  The  laws  of  motion  of 
the  ccUptic  and  equator  are  stated  in  the  article  Precession  or 

THE  EQITXNOXES. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Laplace  and  his  successors  to  fix 
certain  limits  within  which  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  shall 
always  be  confined.  The  results  thus  derived  are,  however, 
based  on  imperfect  formulae.  When  the  problem  b  considered 
in  a  rigorous  form,  it  is  found  that  no  absolute  limits  can  be  set. 
It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  the  obliquity,  cannot  vary  more 
than  two  or  three  degrees  within  a  million  of  years  of  our  epoch. 

The  formula  for  the  oblkuiity  of  the  ecliptic,  as  derived  from  the 
laws  of  motion  of  it  and  of  the  equator,  may  be  developed  in  a  series 
proceeding  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  the  time  as  follows: 
we  put  T,  the  time  from  1900,  reckoned  in  solar  centuries  as  a  unit. 
Then, 

Obliquity -23*  27'  3i'««'-46-837'  T-o-Oo85'  T«+o-ooi7'  T». 

From  this  expression  is  derived  the  value  of  the  obliquity  at  various 
epochs  given  in  the  fdlowing  uble.  The  left-hand  portion  of  this 
Ubie  gives  the  values  for  intervals  of  soo  years  from  3000  B.C.  to 
A.D.  2500  as  computed  from  modem  data.  For  dates  more  than 
three  or  four  centuries  before  or  after  1850  the  result  is  necessarily 
uncertain  by  one  or  more  tenths  of  a  minute,  and  is  therefore  only 
given  toO'i'. 

B.C.  2000:  obi.  -23*ss-5'  A.D.  1700;  obL  -23*  28'  41-91* 

1500     „   -23  52-3  ijy)     „  -23  28   18-51 

1000     „  -23  48-9  1800     „   -23  27  55"  to 

500     ..   -23  45-4  1850     „   -23  27  3»-68 

o     „  -23  41-7  1900     „  -23  27     8-26 

A.D.    500    „  -23  38*0  1950     „   *23  26  44-84 


1000 

..  -23  341 

2000   ..  -23 

26  21-41 

1500 

*.  -23  30-3 

ao50  „  -23 

25  57-99 

3000 

„  -23  26-4 

aioo  ..  -23 

SS  3456 

2500 

„  -23  22-5 

(S.  N.) 

ICiOOITB  (from  Or.  k^oy^i,  a  selection),  in  petrology,  a 
typical  member  of  a  small  group  of  metamorphic  rocks  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  the  variety  of  minerab  they  contain  and 
thdr  microscoptcstnictures  and  geological  relationships.  Typic- 
ally they  consist  of  pale  green  or  nearly  colouriess  augile  (ompha- 
dte),  green  hornblende  and  pink  garnet.  Quarts  also  is  usually 
present  in  these  rocks,  but  felspar  is  rare.  The  augite  is  mostly 
a  variety  of  diopside  and  is  only  occasionally  idiomorphic.  The 
garnet  sometimes  forms  good  dodecahedra,  but  may  0(.cur  as 
rounded  grains,  and  endoses  quartz,  rutile,  kyanite,  and  other 
minerals  very  frequently.  The  hornblende  is  usually  pale  green 
and  feebly  dichroic,  but.  fn  some  edogites  which  are  allied  to 
gamet-amphiboliles,  it  is  of  dark  brown  colour.  Among  the 
commoner  accessory  minerals  are  kyanite  (of  blue  or  greyish-blue 
tints),  rutile,  biotite,  epidote  and  zoisite,  sphene.  iron  oxides,  9'  " 
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nhicb  hive  bccD  found  in  edogita  an  bnoiile,  olivine  and 
glaucxipbuic.  The  lait  mentiDtitdlt  ■  bright  blue  vuiety  of 
hornblende  with  itrildnf  pleochioiim.  The  ectngita  in  Ibeii 
chemlcil  coinpiBition  >bo«  dene  iffiniiin  to  (nbhtos;  Ihcy  often 
eihibit  letitionablpi  ia  the  Geld  nhich  (how  that  they  weit 

»re  known  In  Sucony,  Bavuu,  Carinthu,  Austria,  Norway.  A 
itv  ecJogila  alu  occur  in  the  north-west  highlands  oF  Scorland' 
Glaucoi^ne-edogites  have  heen  met  with  in  Italy  and  the 
Pennine  Alps.     Specimens  of  rock  allied  to  ecloglte  have  been 

(the  so-called  "  blue  ground  "),  and  thb  hai  given  rise  to  the 


tsprii 


piece.  Another  more  fan 
and  X^«,  speech,  and  makes  it  1  conversaLlon  of  shepheids. 
The  Idea  oi  dislogue,  however,  is  not  n«esuiy  for  xo  eclogue, 
which  it  often  not  to  be  distinguuhed  from  the  Idyll.  The 
grammariaDs,  in  pving  this  title  to  Vlcgil'i  pastoral  coDvenationi 
(Buceliia),  tended  to  make  the  term  "  eclogue  "  apply  eicluiively 
to  dialogue,  and  this  hit  in  fact  beenr  the  rnuti  of  the  xicceM 
of  Virgil's  work.  Latin  eclogues  were  abo  writltn  by  Calpumiio 
Siculus  and  by  Ncmetianus.  In  raodetn  literature  the  terai  has 
lost  any  distinctive  character  which  it  may  have  possessed  among 
the  Romans;  it  is  merged  in  the  general  oolioa  of  pasloral 
poetry.  The  French  "Eglogues"  of  J.  R.  de  Segtaii  {161*- 
1701]  were  loDg  famous,  and  those  of  the  Spanish  poet  Gudlisso 
dc  La  Vega  (isoj-ijjfi)  are  stUI  admired. 
See  alio  Bucottcs:  PAsiotAL. 

ECOHOHIC  EMTtHIOUMT.  the  nine  given  to  the  stndy  of 
insects  based  on  ihdr  telaiion  to  nan,  his  domestic  animals  and 
hb  crops,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  that  aie  injurioui,  of  the  prac- 
tical methods  by  nhich  they  can  be  prevented  from  doing  harm, 
ot  be  destroyed  when  present.  In  Great  Britain  little  attention 
is  paid  to  this  important  btatich  ol  agricultuiat  science,  but  in 
America  and  the  British  colonies  the  case  is  different.  Nearly 
every  state  in  America  has  its  oSdal  economic  enlomtdogisls, 
and  nearly  every,  one  of  the  British  crown  colonies  is  provided 
with  one  ot  more  able  men  who  help  the  igricultani  community 
to  battle  against  the  insect  pats.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  im- 
portant knowledge  ol  remedio  cones  from  America,  where  this 
subject  reaches  the  highest  perfection;  even  the  li[e.lustories  of 
some  of  the  British  pests  have  been  traced  out  in  the  United 
Slates  and  British  colonies  more  completely  than  it  home,  from 
the  creatures  thai  have  been  introduced  from  Europe. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  ol  this  subject  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  figures.  The  estimated  loss  by  the  vine 
FSyUsitm  in  the  Gironde  atone  was  £ji,ooo,ooo;  (ot  til  the 
French  wine  districts  {ioo,ooD,ooe  would  not  cover  the  damage. 
IL  has  been  slated  on  good  evidence  that  a  loss  of  £;,aoo,ooo  per 
annum  Was  caused  by  the  stuck  ol  the  01  warble  By  on  cattle  in 
England  alone.  In  a  single  season  Aberdeenshire  suBcred  nearly 
£()o,ooo  worn  of  damage  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  diamond 
back  nolh  on  the  root  crops;  in  New  York  state  the  codling 
moth  caused  a  loss  of  (3,000,000  to  apple-groweis.  Yet  these 
figures  are  nothing  compared  to  the  losses  due  to  scale  insects, 
locusts  and  other  pests. 

The  n«t  able  ciponenl  of  this  Bubjecl  in  Great  Britain  was  John 

roMS,  irasJ  and''slored^m.     Th?  m^  im^'runl  wSrt.  d^ng 
Kilh  frull  ±„a  mli-r  r-.t.  come  frofnlhe  pensol  Sauiulen.  Llntner. 


berg,   Ump.,   Reiner  and    Kr 
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In  Gteil  Brlujn  the  flea  bMle%  IHaUialai)  in  oneoE  the 
dual  Kriou>  eneinis;  one  of  Ihese,  Ibe  Lurnip  flea  IPkyllMrcIa 
ncmamm),  hu  in  tome  yan,  noubly  1S81.  caused  more  than 
£500,000  Jots  in  England  and  Sfolland  ilone  by  eating  tbe  young 
icedling  luRiipt,  cabbage  and  t>tbe[  Ci<tajtriit.  In  tome  yetn 
ihne  OE  ft>ui  uwingi  have  to  be  made  befon  a  "plant"  ii 
produced,  cnDnnoui  lou  in  labour  and  ccni  of  teed  alone  being 
Ibua  inv6lved.  The>e  beetles,  characleriied  by  their  skipping 
movementi  and  enlarged  hind  iemora,  alio  aiuck  the  hop 
(HallUa  tmanna),  the  vine  in  America  ICtaptaien  cMaiyba, 
lllig.),  and  numerou*  other  Iptda  of  plant!,  being  ipcdally 
harmful  to  leedlinga  and  young  growth.  Soaking  the  leed  in 
■IronE-sniElling  jubilances,  luch  aa  paraffin  and  lurptnllne,  hu 
I  efBcicioui,  and  in  lome  districts  paraffin  sprayed 


Thii 


n  eictllent  preventive  of  this  and  olhei 


Cu/culitiuJai.    The   plum   curculio    (C(nulnu*etiu  luiui^iir, 
Kcibsl)  in  America  causes  endless  harm  In  plum  orchards; 
curculioa  in  AuitiiJia  ravage  the  vina  and  fiuit  trees  [OrUnr- 
rkiHMi  Uapi,  Scboa,  and  Lifhfi  hapei,  Bohm,&c.).    In  Europe 
a  number  oi  "long-snooted  "  beellci,  lucb  as  tbe  nupberry 
weevils  (OJiOFJhyiuJhiurK'^ei).  the  apple  blossom  weevil  [A     ' 
luniiiii  fenunm),  attack  Fruit;  otben,  ax  Ibe  "com  wee 
{Calaniia  oryuu  and  C.  paHoria),  attack  stored  rice  and 
while  others  produce  awollen  patches  on  roots  (Cailinjt). 
inliKsJJu},  tic      All  these  CiBCMliiinidat  are  very  timid  cieal 
lalling  to  the  ground  at  the  Icut  shock.    This  habit  can  be 
aa  a  meani  of  killing  them,  by  placing  boards  or  sacks  co 
with  tar  below  the  trees,  which  an  then  gently  shaken.     Ai : 
of  these  beellei  are  nocturnal,  this  trapping  should  take  place 
■I  night.     Larval  "  weevils"  mostly  I«d  on  the  rooti  of  plant 
but  same,  such  as  the  nut  weevil  (Ba^aiunui  nacum).  live  1 
larvae  inside  fruit.     Seeds  of  various  plants  are  also  atlacke 
by  weevils  of  the  family  Brmckidat^  especially  beans  and  pea 
These  seed-feeders  may  be  killed  in  the  seeds  by  subjecting  thei 
to  (he  fumes  of.bliulphideoi  carbon.     Thecorn  weevils  {CoJatd' 
uandCpf^siu) 


Them 


itHymi 


jmpletely  ol 


re  the  u 


Sawfly  lai 


and  by  the  number  of  pro-legs,  «l 
Uyi  ber  eggs  in  a  sill  made  by  means  of  her  "  saw-like  "  oviposi  toi 
in  the  klf  or  fruit  of  a  tree.  Tbe  pupae  in  most  of  these  pesi! 
are  found  in  an  earthen  cocoon  beneath  Ibe  ground,  or  in  soini 
cases  above  ground  (LeHyrm  fiiii).  One  species,  the  stugworn' 
tErieiamti  limactHa),  is  common  10  Europe  and  America;  lh( 

from  ill  lliin.  Currant  and  gooseberry  are  also  attacked  b) 
sawDy  larvae  INimolai  tibciii  and  AT.  nntritoius)  both  in  Europ< 
and  Americ*.      Otberspeciesattacklheslolks  of  grasses  and  corr 

especially   the   conifers   ILopkyri 


Hym< 


nely.  the  Si 
(he  trunka  of  the  trees  and  thi 
sawfly  larvae  hellebore  washes  Br 


ITatanidat,  Ctiticidm, 
stage  (Otilridat,  Ac). 
Hessian  fly  (Caidem, 


chhsrm 


For  al 


:  most  fatal,  but  they  n 
as  the  hellebore  is  poisoi 

ids  of  plants,  and  also  snim^ 
[  the  kdults  are  bloodsucki 


Haiiaopluira  capiiala  01  the  Heditenanean  fruit  By),  the  onion 
lly  IPJurbia  uptttmrn),  and  numerous  com  pests,  such  aa  the 
gout  fly  ICUarapiiamiopia)  and  the   frit    fly   (Okiru   friO. 

kls  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  boi  flies  {Oeslridiu)  and  gad 

.  TdZiMidiK) ;  while  tbe  tsetse  disease  Is  due  to  the  uctse 
fly  (GlojiiMa  mcriilam),  carrying  tbe  protozoa  that  cause  tbe 
disease  from  one  horse  (o  another.  Other  flies  act  as  diseaie- 
canieis,  including  Ihe  mosquitoes  (Aitaptda),  whii 

malalial  gen      ■         ■      ■ 

ilea.     Hundre 


of  wheat  are  lost  annually  If 


IHyptitrma  lineala  and  H.  isni)  are  the 
6g.  j).    The  "bota"orIi 
of  cattle,  producing  targe  1 


much  loaa  to  orange  and 
inimal  peats  tbe  oi  warbles 


under  the  skin 
"  warbles  "—in  which 
ites  damage  the  hide, 


{^^Mdir 


up  inflammation,  and 
I  and  butchers.  Tbt 
It  has,  fiowe 


cattle  : 


nuch  froi 


c  horn  Sy  {HttmaUtia 
be  onion  Sv. 
Iby  111 


:lery  fly,  c 
of  paraffin  emulsions  and  the  treatment  of  tbe  soil  with  gss-linv 
after  the  crop  is  lifted.  Cereal  pests  can  only  be  treated  by 
general  cleanliness  and  good  [arming,  and  of  course  they  lie 
largely  kept  down  by  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Lepidopterous  enemiei  are  numerous  all  over  tbe  world. 
Frvil  suEers  much  from  tbe  larvae  of  the  Ciemttriiat,  the  so- 
called"  looper-larvae"  or  "cnaket-worms,"  Of  these  geometers 
the  winter  moth  (CAeiKMldhatriiiiiata)  Is  one  of  the  chief  culprits 
in  Europe  (lig.  3).  The  females  in  this  moth  and  in  others  allied 
to  it  are  wingless.'  These  insects  pass  the  pupal  stage  in  tbe 
ground,  and  reach  the  boughs  10  lay  (heir  eggs  by  crawling  up 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.     To  check  them,  "grease-banding" 


8  spread  f  r 
It  of  the  British  Color 
quite  half  the  appk  crop  is  lost  ii 
id  owing  to  the  larvce  destroying  Ihi    ^     ^^. 
Sugar-canes  suffer  from   the  sugsr-  •""■""•'■ 
■orei  {Dialuct  ivckari)  in  the  West   lodies,    lobi 
he  larvae  of  hawk  moths  ISphiatido')  in  America;  i 

re  stored  goods  exempt,  lor  much  hiss  annually  li 
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p]u«  in  com  and  flour  From  the  pra 

MedilemmeaD  flour  molli  (Epbjiia 

dothea  are  ofteo  mined  by  the  dothi 

By  far   - 


moth  {Tiiua  trafacUa). 


le  Hcmiptera,  apcdally  to  the  Coaidat  or  Kale  in 
All  fmil  aod  foreil  tica  auSer  [[Dm  these  cuTxnu  iniecu, 

live  attached  Id  the  bait,  leal  aod  fruit,  hidilcn  bcaeath  ^ 
v»rfoil»ly  formed  acale-like  coveringi.  The  male  icalca 
differ  in  form  from  the  female ;  the  adult  male  ia  winged, 
and  i»  ranly  aeen.  The  female  lays  her  egga  beneath 
the  >caJy  covering,  from  whidi  hatch  out  little  active 
iia-leggedlaivae,vhich  wander  about  and  soon  begin  to 
farm  a  new  icale.  The  Coaidat  can,  and  mainly  do, 
breed  aieiually  (paithenogenetically).  OneaflhemoK 
important  ia  the  San  Joaf  scale  (^I^iaduPcrnwiaiui). 
which  in  warm  climates  allacki  all  fruit  and  many  other 
trees,  which,  if  unmolated,  ll  will  toon  kill  (Gg.  4). 
These  scales  breed  vely  rapidly;  Howard  atales  one 
may  give  rise  to  ■  progeny  of  j,2i6,aSo,40o  in  one 
year.  Other  Kile  inucU  oi  note  are  the  cosmopoiiLsn 
mussel  scale  {Uyliiaipis  pomonim)  and  the  Australian 
Uaya  fmckiui.  The  former  attacks  apple  and  pear; 
the  latter,  which Mlecuotaoge  and f' —    — ■■  --■' 


n  cJd  apple  tnca,  wbeie  the  tiuecu  Kvc  b  tke 
i  Jorm  canhered  growths  both  above  tod  bdow 
del  are  provided  with  a  mealy  akin,  whidi  does 


s  until  it 


tried  n 


also  Irnporled.  f'C-S;- 
.:,«,.  ..„pott>nt  insects  ■?>''!  £- 
AfUdUm.  Thesebteed  P*' 


lady-bird  beetle,  Vcdali 

After  the  Cxcidat  iht 
economlcallyareiheplont 
with  great  rapidity  under 

raoui  number  of  a  quiotillion  of  its  ipeciea.  Aphides  are  bom,  1* 
a  rule,  alive,  and  the  young  soon  commence  to  reproduce  again. 
Their  food  consists  mainly  of  the  sap  obtained  from  the  leaves 
and  bloasom  of  plants,  but  >ome  ako  live  on  the  roots  of  plants 
vaslalrii  ani  Sihaoimra  laniiira).  Aphides  often 
tops  ol  f  mit ,  com.  hops,  &c.,  by  sucking  out  the  up, 
and  not  only  check  growth,  but  may  even  entail  the  death  of  the 
plant.  Repioduclion  i)  nialnly  aseiual,  the  females  producing 
living  young  iiithout  (be  agency  of  a  male.  Males  in  nearly  all 
species  appear  once  a  year,  when  (be  last  female  generation,  the 
ovigeraua  gcnenlioo,  it  fertiliied.  and  a  lew  large  ova  are  pro- 
duced to  carry  on  the  eontinuity  of  the  species  over  the  winter. 
Some  aphides  tiveonlyon  one  species  of  plant,  oihcn  on  two  or 
more  plant*.    An  eiample  of  the  latter  ii  aeen  in  Ibe  hop  aphis 


'io^iem  female  £ma 


{PI,yUB« 


soft   soap  block)  up  the  bretlhlng  pores  mi  to  pnidiicea 

Amongst  OrUapltta  we  Gnd  many  hbious  iniect*.  aaubly 
the  locusts,  which  travel  in  vast  cloud-like  armlea,  dearing  ihe 
whole  country  before  them  of  all  vegetable  life.  Tbe  moit 
destructive  locust  is  the  migratory  locust  {LscuiSa  mi^asmio), 
which  causel  wholesale  destruction  in  the  EasL  Large  [Mts  tic 
dug  across  the  line  of  advance  of  these  great  insect  armies  u 
atop  Ibem  when  in  the  larval  or  wingless  stage,  atkd  even  huge 
bonfiiesatelightedlochetk  their  flight  whenadulL  Sadenseuc 
these  "locust  clouds"  that  they  sonRlimes  quite  darfcei  the 
air.  The  commonest  and  moat  widely  dsltibuted  migratory 
locust  is  FaciyiylMt  diuraiitv.  The  mole  cricket  iCryOil^tt 
nltarii)  and  various  cockraacfaei  (BlcuUai]  ut  alao  amoogu 
the  pests  found  iu  this  order. 

Of   Haaotleta    there  are- but    lew  Injurloas  tpccia,  ud 

rmany,  such  at  the  Isce  wing  Biei  {BtmttMUat).  an 
beneflciaL 
.      Tka  Trtamtmt  tf  Imtct  Pati.—Oot  of  the  nasi  im- 
ponanl  ways  of  keeping  insect  pests  in  check  it  hy 
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rathing."    This  method  hat  made  great 
yeara.    All  the  pioneer  work  hat  bees 
itil    the   Soulh-Eatten 
the  eiucidalioQ  oi  tha 
England  eiccpt  by  t 


tmenl  an  embodied  in  Profcwi  Lode- 
work  on  the  Spnyini  af  PlanU,  iSgt.    Id  lia 
Di  we  have  (0  bear  in  mind  what  the  etuome- 
logUl  leachea  u^  that  b,  the  uture,  haUlt  sod  KnctoR 

I    For  luectt  provkkd  with  a  biting  mouth,  which  tab 


Fio.  4.— San  Josi  Sctle  {AifiiiiolMi  ferxkitiui).    A,  Male  icala 
B.  iemilc!  C,  larva;  D,  femile  scale;  E.  male  scale. 
(PkemdM  iunali},  which  pastes  the  winter  and  lives  on  the 
tloe  and  damson  in  (be  egg  ttage  until  the  middle  of  May  or  later, 
and  then  Siet  off  to  the  hops,  where  it  cautes  endless  harm  all 

when  the  hops  are  ripe.  Another  aphis  of  importance  is  the 
woolly  aphis  (ScMiannra  Uniftra)  of  the  apple  and  peat:  it 
aecreles  (ufts  of  white  flocculent  wool  often  10  be  seen  bugiog 


'^^  To  make  the  former,  nix  I  01.  cJ  the  Putt  (rctn  wnk  ij 

pdloat  of  toft  water,  and  add  1  oi.  of  lime  and  a  ssall 

lantity  of  agriculmral  trtade;  the  latter  is  prepvrd  by  di^ 

Ivini  ]  at.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  a  Ihtle  water.  Iben  I  «.  d 


ly  be  prepared  in  the  fonovinf 
b'to  8  lb  of  the  bm  solt  soap  in  boiNnr  tall  nil 
X  (bui  of  eourH  ukcn  oA  the  &rel  add  I  fsDw  it 


rith  100  nllnm  of  (ofl  mtir.  T 
ter.  and  tbini  pcrltct  cmulino  it  i 
»  aaJved  by  Mr  Couso'*  paraftii 
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n!i:.t™ 


Jilic  »cb  in  .od  •• 


I  are  ctKnliil  to  the  well-btin|  al  rvrry  ttrht 
at  only  caa  ««  noiB  dcvroy  brval  and  adi— 
al»  attAfk  Lh«m  in  (he  tn  fU£c  by  the  oie  ol 
kifa  durina  the  wlater;  bcevdei  deMroyina  the 
■>  the  Piytti-lat.  red  epHl " -^'"-- 

'•h^,<...      .«.»..»... 

le  polaih  and  I  lb  s< 


Idpinof 
I  IboTc 


ID  Kilution  toielber.  ai 


with  tbediwilvtd 


)  )b  ol  Kd  avp!  (iid  dSulifit  wilh  10  nil „. 

when  miuLTfd  for  lae.  Anothn-  appnvcd  iuccttcide  for  teal 
inmim  it  min  vuh.  whfeK  trU  in  two  wave;  fint.  comdiBfl  tb 
■oft  talk*.  4nd  ie«ind,  fining  (he  hirdrr  icalcfl  to  ttop  tbeegreHC 
ihF  heupod  larvae.  It  it  prepaird  as  followa: — Fint  cnub  ttbc 
min  inm  lack. aod  (hen  pbce  iht  rena ia «m  oater and boilln  1 
caukiroo  until  tbonMiWy  diatolvni.  then 

min;  keep  Mlniaf  until  the  mlitun  al- 
and for  ten  ninulea  aftenrarda;  then  1 

brina  the  whole  up  10 13  callanB,  and  w 
when  lequiied  lor  uie  Jiluie  with  ihm 

budftMnt .  'Tv  S>u%  \a  lorT^lphur  ii 
ipray.  Livrr  oJ' fulpliur  hai  been  found 
ally  when  mixed  with  a  parmAn  emulltoi 
fit.  6}areof  mine  noliRected.     Sulplii 


•hould  ilwayi  be  treated  to  kill  Kile.  I  <^h 

It  may  carry,  by  the  ■»  IteainRat,  oarticutarly  in  tbe  caae  of  nock 
■niporied  [nn  a  fore^  clinule.  Thii  iraiioeBt.  both  out  oldoon 
and  under  flaia.  ia  carried  otit  aa  followti-^over  the  pianu  in  bulk 
with  a  IMit  |at-li(hl  elstb.  or  put  tbcm  In  •  ipecial  fumiiitlni 
home,  and  then  |daee  I  ot.  i<  cyanide  of  poMwum  in  lumpe  in  a  diili 
•iih  nirr  bennih  the  tovtnnf.  and  then  poor  1  01.  d  lulphuric 
acid  over  it  (beinf  cartful  not  (0  inhale  the  pobonout  lumet)  for 
every  1000  cub.  It,  o(  epace  bennth  Ihe  eowr.  Tbe  gu  leneiated, 
pruHic  acid,  ihould  be  lefl  to  work  Ear  al  teiat  an  hour  betore  Ihe 
nock  <>  removed,  when  t3l  lorma  ol  animal  lile  will  be  dcMroyed. 
For  iprayint,  proper  inwnimcnti  niuil  be  uied,  by  lorani  e< 

poHible.  Numeroui  gaiapt  and  nouln  are  now  made  by  which 
thit  end  i>  iiuincd.  Both  hone  and  hint  machinei  are  emploved. 
the  lomiR  for  bopi  and  larre  orchanh.  Ihe  laiier  for  buih  fruii 

and  (anlcni  are  treated,  aeampower  i>  tometimea  u«d,  Amoni 
■he  Don  inportant  ipraycn  ut  tbe  SirawKW  hone  ipraytrt  and 


jSr  71- 
leofth  of  111 


otot  InupBcV  jHimp*. 

'aod"'Riiey'tf  which  ca 
o  rach  any  hclcht,  an 
rtion.    The  pumpa  in  ihe  machine  k 
\y  miaed,  and  al  (he  wne  time  forre  i 


irrird  on  (hr  haci 
1  be  fided  to  ani 


iflMcd. 

BtmeJUial  inittii  have  alio  to  be  ctMUjdered  In  economic 
enlaoKdofy.  Tbey  are  of  two  kinda— {0  iboae  thai  bdp  10 
keep  dowo  an  eiceu  ol  other  inccu  by  ■cUnceitbaupuiiilti 


Fic,  7— Kaaptack  Sprayer  for  Liqoi« 
01  by  being  inaeclivoroua  in  habit,  and  (i>  ioaecti  ol  tcononiic 
value,  luch  u  the  bee  and  lilkwonn.  Amnngit  the  noil  im- 
porlaat  Iricnda  la  the  fanner  and  gardener  are  the  Hymcnop- 
Irroui  lamiliei  of  ichneumon  fliea  {Icknamonidae  and 
Bnamiiat).  the  Dipteroui  familiea .Syr^tfdiu and  Tackinidm; 
the  Coleopleroua  famitia  C«ciiuffidiu  and  Catabldai;  and  Ihe 


roui  Htm 


lubllcai  kepi  in  check  in 
rrioui  hihdnnce  10  their 


'B  of  ot 


.    If  a 


d  the 


e  found  looking  like  liitle  pearl): 
IhcK  are  the  dried  ikinl  of  those  thai  have  been  killed  by 
IciHoimimidat.  The  SyrfkUat,  01  hover  flie*,  art  almoM 
eicluiively  aphii-feedeii  in  theii  larvil  Mage.  TujIiW  flict 
attack  lepidopierous  larvae.  One  of  the  moil  notable  eiamplet 
of  Ihe  use  of  iniect  alliea  ia  the  caje  of  the  Autnliaa  lady-bild, 
Kafalia  cariinalis.  which,  in  common  wilh  all  lady-birdi,  leedi 
oB  Afkiiat  and  CDccidat,  The  Icerya  uale  Uurya  fanlaiii 
imported  into  America  ruined  the  orange  grovei,  but  iti  enemy, 
ihe  Vtdalia,  was  also  imported  from  Australia,  and  rounteracled 
ils  abnormal  increaac  with  such  great  resiitli  that  ihe  crippled 
orange  grovei   an  now  once  more  profilible.        (F.    V.   T.) 

ECOHOMICI  (from  the  Cr,  eUnfiu^.  k.  rixm.  Inm 
olost,  a  bouM,  and  fifioi,  nile, — the  "  art  of  houKhold 
maDagement  ").  ihe  gtntnl  tenn,  with  Ils  synonym  "poli- 
tical economy,"  for  the  sdence  or  study  ol  wealth  (wellarc] 
and  its  production,  iptdicible  tilber  to  Ibe  individual,  the 
lunity,  Ihe  Stale,  or  In  Ihe  widcMMme.  Ihe  wofhl.  How  far 
the  tame  coniideralioni  apply  (0  all  Ihtw  sphere*  is  one  ol  the 
proUems  ol  ecooomic  Ihought  in  lla  wldnt  khm.  Tht  lerm 
"  tcoDomy  "  (;.t,)  by  ilidl,  which  iboutd  ilriclly  mean  the  an 
ol  ip|>lying  money  (or  wealth)  wisely,  hu  commonly  come  to 
mean  (he  an  ol  saving  money,  or  spending  at  little  as  possible. 
In  practice  the  study  of"  political  "economy  ii  mainly  devoted 
to  the  sphere  ot  the  Stale;  the  wellare  of  the  individual  as  ■ 
membcrofthe  Slate,  and  ol  theSiaieinitsidition  lothe  worM, 
being  internal  aspects  ol  the  prosperity  of  ihe  Stale  iisell. 
Economics  thus  includes  the  discussion  ol  all  ihe  numeniu* 
(acton  which  mike  lile  profitable,  whether  to  ihe  nation  or  10 
ihe  business,  or  to  (be  individual  man.  It  may  be  comeived 
either  as  an  blslorical  science  (Whil  principles  have  in  fact  paid  ?). 
or  as  an  abstract  science  (What  are  the  Inie  principles  which 
must  pay,  presupposing  an  ideal  i).  Economlsli  il  difleteni 
limes  have  studied  botb  aspect),  accordinR  (0  their  lights,  and 
Influenced  by  hi)totical  cunditions  ol  philosophic  thought.  A 
-     -  •      ■  Mssirily  deals,  Iherefon       '  '     ■ 
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questions  involved,  under  tlieir  own  headings.  In  this  artide 
we  propose  therefore  to  confine  ourselves  to  discussing  the 
chancier  and  subject-matter  of  the  science,  indicating  its 
relation  to  other  sciences,  and  explaining  the  methods  by  which 
economists  reach  their  conclusions. 

We  understand  by  economics  the  sdence  which  investigates 
the  manner  in  which  nations  or  other  larger  or  smaller  com- 
munities, and  their  individual  members,  obtain  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  whatever  else  is  considered  desirable  or  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life. 
It  is  thus  the  study  of  the  life  of  conununities  with  spedal 
reference  to  one  side  of  their  activity.  It  necessarily  involves  the 
scientific  examination  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 
community  or  communities  in  question;  thdr  history,  their 
customs,  laws  and  institutions;  and  the  relations  between 
their  members,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  or  axe  affected  by  this 
department  of  their  activity. 

At  the  root  of  all  economic  investigation  lies  the  conception 
of  the  standard  of  life  of  the  community.  By  this  expression 
we  do  not  mean  an  ideal  mode  of  living,  but  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  life  generally  Current  in  a  community  or  grade 
of  society  at  a  pven  period.  The  standard  of  life  of  the  ordinary 
well-to^o  middle  class  in  England,  for  example,  includes  not 
only  food,  clothing  and  shelter  of  a  kind  different  in  many 
reelects  from  that  of  a  similar  class  in  other  countries  and  of 
other  classes  in  England,  but  a  highly  complicated  mechanism, 
both  public  and  private,  for  ministering  to  these  primary  needs, 
habits  of  sodal  intercourse,  educational  and  sanitary  organization, 
recreative  arrangements  and  many  other  elements.  Many 
influences  operating  for  a  long  period  of  time  on  the  character 
and  the  environment  of  a  class  go  to  determine  its  standard  of 
life.  In  a  modem  industrial  community  it  is  possible  to  express 
this  standard  fairly  accurately  for  the  purposes  of  economic 
investigation  in  terms  of  money  (q.v.).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  most  complete  investigation  would  ever  enable  us  to  include 
all  the  elements  of  the  standard  of  life  in  a  money  estimate.  The 
character,  tastes  and  capacity  for  management  of  different 
individuals  and  groups  dilSfer  so  widely  that  equal  incomes  do 
not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  standard.  In  the  investigation 
of  past  times,  the  incommensurate  elements  of  weU-being  are  so 
numerous  that  merely  money  estimates  are  frequently  misleading. 
The  conception  of  the  standard  of  life  involves  also  some  estimate 
of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  people  are  prepared  to  make  to 
obtain  it;  of  their  ideals  and  character;  of  the  relative  strength 
of  the  different  motives  which  usually  determine  their  conduct. 
But  no  carefully  devised  calculus  can  take  the  place  of  insight, 
observation  and  experience.  The  economist  should  be  a  man 
of  wide  sympathies  and  practical  sagacity,  in  close  touch  with 
men  of  different  grades,  and,  if  possible,  experienced  in  affairs. 

It  is  evident  that  no  permanent  classification  is  possible  of 
what  is  or  is  not  of  economic  significance.  No  general  rules, 
ckmnetmr  ^PP^^^^^  ^^  ^  timcs,  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what 
ofwiijfff  phenomena  must  be  examined  or  what  may  be  neglected 
muti0r,  in  economic  inquiry.  The  different  dqpartments  of 
human  activity  are  organically  connected,  and  all 
facts  relating  to  the  life  of  a  community  have  a  near  or  remote 
economic  significance.  For  short  historical  periods,  indeed, 
many  phenomena  are  so  remotely  connected  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  that  we  may  ignore  them.  But  at  any  moment 
special  causes  may  bring  into  the  field  of  economic  inquiry 
whole  departments  of  life  which  have  hitherto  been  legitimately 
ignored.  In  times  past,  biblical  exegesis,  religious  ideals,  and 
ecclesiastical  organization,  the  purely  political  aims  of  statesmen, 
chance  combinations  of  party  politics  and  the  intrigues  of 
diplomatists,  class  prejudice,  sodal  conventions,  apparently 
sudden  changes  of  economic  policy,  capricious  changes  of  fashion 
— all  these  causes  and  many  others  have  exerted  a  direct  and 
immediate  influence  on  the  economic  life  of  the  community. 
In  our  own  day  we  have  had  many  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  special  circumstances  may  at  once  bring  an  almost 
unnoticed  scries  of  scientific  investigations  into  direct  and  vital 
relation  with  the  business  world.    The  economist  must,  therefore, 


not  only  be  prepared  to  take  account  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  worid,  the  general  structure  and  organization  of  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  different  states,  the  chuacter  of  their  administra- 
tion and  other  important  causes  of  economic  change.  He  must  be 
in  touch  with  the  actual  life  of  the  community  he  is  stud>ing. 
and  cultivate  "  that  opeimess  and  alertness  of  the  mind,  that 
sensitiveness  of  the  judgment,  which  can  rapidly  gra^  the 
significance  of  at  first  sight  unrelated  discoveries  or  events^" 

Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  factors  to  be  taken  account 
of  in  economic  investigation  are  so  numerous  that  progress  en 
these  lines  is  impossible.  It  would  certainly  be  impossible  if  we 
had  to  begin  de  new  to  construct  the  whob  fabric  of  eC(»wmic 
sdence.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  do  this 
in  the  worid  of  sdence  than  it  is  in  the  world  of  business  or  politics. 
There  is  in  existence  a  vast  store  of  accumulated  knowle^,  and 
few,  if  any,  departments  of  economics  have  been  left  quite  un- 
tUuminated  by  the  researches  of  former  generations.  Progress  is 
the  result  of  adaptation  rather  than  reconstruction.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  economic  woric  in  modem  times  is  carried 
on  by  consdously  or  unconsdously  associated  effort,  and  altJiough 
it  must  always  require  high  qualities  of  judgment,  capadty  aud 
energy,  many  of  the  difliculties  which  at  first  si^t  zppezr  so 
insuperable  give  way  when  they  are  attacked.  In  some  ways 
also  the  study  of  hij^y  developed  organizations  like  the  modcxn 
industrial  state  is  simpler  than  that  of  earlier  forms  of  sodcty. 

In  the  earh'est  times  for  which  we  have  abundant  material 
the  economic  life  of  England  had  already  reached  in  certain 
directions  a  high  degree  of  complexity.  Even  in  the  rural 
districts,  manorial  records  reveal  the  existence  of  a  great  variety 
of  classes  and  groups  of  persons  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
economic  functions.  The  lord  of  the  manor  with  his  officials 
and  retainers,  the  peasantry  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  personal 
dependence  and  mutual  rights  and  obligations,  omstituted  a 
little  worid,  in  which  we  can  watch  the  i^y  of  motives  and 
passions  not  so  dissimilar  as  we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe 
from  those  of  the  great  modem  world.  In  many  a 
country  district  the  gradations  of  sodal  rank  were 
more  continuous,  the  opportunities  of  intercourse 
more  frequent,  and  the  capadty  for  organization 
greater  than  in  modem  times.  The  manorial  accounts 
were  kept  with  precision  and  detail,  and  we  are  told 
that  a  skilled  offidal  could  estimate  to  the  utmost  farthing  the 
value  of  the  services  due  from  the  villdn  to  his  lord.  The  mamv 
was  indeed  self-suflident  and  independent  in  the  sense  that  it 
could  furnish  everything  required  by  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  that  over  the  greater  part  of  rural  Enghod 
production  was  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  a  distant  market. 
But  in  the  earliest  times  the  manor  was  subjected  to  extenul 
influences  of  great  importance. .  Vast  areas  of  the  country  were 
in  fact  imder  the  single  control  of  a  territorial  lord  or  an  ecclesi- 
astical foundation.  Every  manor  composing  these  great  fiefs 
was  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  pdicy  or  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  he,  again,  by  the  policy 
or  the  difficulties,  the  strength  or  the  weakness,  of  the  central 
government.  Foreign  trade  and  foreign  intercourse  «^:r 
undeveloped,  but  thdr  influence  was  in  historical  tines  ne^rf 
entirely  absent,  while  the  influence  of  Roman  law  and  th« 
Christian  Church  constantly  tended  to  modi^  the  manor:;iI 
organization.  In  the  towns  the  division  of  labour  had  procccdc*i 
much  further  than  in  the  mral  districts,  and  there  were  in 
existence  organized  bodies,  such  as  the  Gild  Merchant  and  tbc 
crafts,  whose  functions  were  primarily  economic.  But  one  d 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  town  life  in  the  middle  a^ 
was  the  manner  in  'which  munidpal  and  industrial  privileges 
and  responsibilities  were  interwoven.  In  modern  times  the 
artisan,  however  well  trained,  effident  and  painstaking  he  may 
be,  does  not,  in  virtue  of  these  qualities,  enjoy  any  mum'dpd 
or  political  privileges.  By  means  of  his  trade  union,  co-<^rativt 
society  or  club  he  may  gain  some  experience  in  the  management 
of  men  and  business,  and  in  so  far  as  the  want  of  a  suffickal 
income  does  not  constitute  an  insuperable  difficulty,  he  may 
share  in  the  public  life  of  the  country.    But  in  his  character  ss 
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artisan  he  enjoys  no  municipal  or  political  privileges.  In  the 
middle  ages  this  differentiation  of  the  industrial,  municipal  and 
politittl  life  had  not  taken  place,  and  in  order  to  understand  the 
woiking  of  at  first  sight  purely  economic  regulations  it  is 
necessazy  to  make  a  ckMte  study  of  the  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment. But  this,  after  aU,  does  not  carry  us  veiy  far.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  records  in  which  we  study  the  town  life  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  follows  that  we  obtain  frmn  them  only  a  one- 
sided view.  No  one  knows  what  proportion  of  the  industrial 
population  was  included  in  the  oxganized  gilds,  or  how  complete 
was  the  control  exercised  by  these  bodies  over  tndr  members. 
Elaborate  regulations  were  in  force,  but  no  one  knows  how  elastic 
they  were  in  practice.  Medieval  Englishmen  were  particulariy 
apt  to  put  their  aspirations  into  a  legal  fonn,  and  then  rest 
satisfied  with  their  achievemenL  The  number  of  regulations  is 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  their  administrative  success. 
Further,  as  the  country  became  more  consolidated  and  the 
centra]  government  extended  its  authority  over  economic  affairs, 
new  re^ilations  came  into  force,  new  organs  of  government 
appear^,  which  were  sometimes  in  conflict,  sometimes  in  har- 
mony, with  the  existing  system,  and  it  becomes  for  a  time  far 
more  difficult  to  obtain  a  dear  view  of  the  actual  working  of 
economic  institutions.  Thus  the  study  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  middle  ages  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  subjects  which 
can  engage  the  attention  of  man.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the 
process  of  isolation  very  far.  The  different  threads  of  social 
activity  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  we  cannot  follow  any  one 
for  very  long  without  forming  wrong  impressions,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  turn  back  and  study  others  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  unrelated  to  the  subject  of  our  investigations.  Under  an 
apparently  uniform  and  stable  system  of  sodal  regulation  there 
was  much  variation  and  movement,  the  significance  of  which 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Materials  for  forming  such  an 
estimate  no  doubt  exist,  but  before  doing  so  we  have  to  study  in 
infinite  detail  a  vast  number  of  separate  manors,  munidpah'ties 
or  other  separate  economic  areas.  This  involves  great  industry 
on  the  part  of  many  sdentific  workers.  Meanwhile  we  can 
illtistrate  the  economic  life  of  the  middle  ages,  describe  its  main 
features,  indicate  the  more  important  mtesures  of  public  policy 
and  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  main  lines  of  devdopment. 

It  is  only  as  we  approach  more  modem  times  that  the  con- 
ditions of  economic  study  are  realized  and  economic  sdence, 
CtodWtoat  u  we  understand  it,  becomes  possible.  Those  condi- 
Qi  tions  are:  (i.)  the  life  of  the  state  or  other  community 

^gy*^    or  commumties  we  are  studying  must  be  so  differen- 

*"''  tiated  that  we  can  isolate  those  functions  which  are 
wholly  or  predominantly  economic.  The  "  separation  of  employ- 
ments "  is  not  only  a  condition  of  economic  efiidency;  it  was 
necessary  before  we  could  have  an  economic  science,  (ii.)  We 
must  be  in  a  position  so  far  to  understand  and  estimate  the 
character  and  motives  of  different  classes  and  groups  in  these 
communities  that  we  can  rightly  interpret  thdr  action.  This 
condition  cannot  be  reahxed  without  great  difficulty,  for 
"  economic  motives "  are  very  different  in  different  periods, 
nations  and  classes,  and  even  for  short  periods  of  time  in  the 
same  country  are  modified  by  the  influence  of  other  motives  of 
an  entirdy  different  order.  In  studying  the  economic  history 
of  the  1 8th  century,  for  example,  it  is  not  enough  to  assume  with 
Defoe  that "  gain  is  the  design  of  merchandise."  We  have  to  be 
saturated,  as  it  were,  with  18th-century  influences,  so  that  we 
can  realise  the  conditions  in  which  industry  and  trade  were 
carried  on,  before  we  can  rightly  explain  the  course  of  develop- 
ment. In  our  own  day  labour  disputes,  to  take  another  example, 
can  scarcely  ever  be  resolved  into  a  question  of  merely  pecuniary 
gain  or  loss.  The  ugnificance  of  the  amount  of  money  involved 
varies  greatly  for  different  trades,  and  can  only  be  tmderstood 
by  reference  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  concerned. 
But  questions  of  sentiment,  shop-fedlng  and  trade  customs 
invariably  play  an  important  part,  (iii.)  Economics  can  never 
lead  to  anything  but  hypothetical  results  unless  we  not  only 
realize  that  we  must  "  take  account  of "  other  than  the  purely 
economic  factors,  but  also  give  due  weight  and  significance  to 


these  factprs.  No  explanation  of  the  industrial  situation  in 
Germany,  for  example,  would  be  intelligible  or  satisfactory  even 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  which  ignored  the  significance 
of  the  political  conditions  which  Germans  have  to  deal  with. 
So,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  useful  comparative  estimate 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  transport  systems 
of  England,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  unless  we  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  very  different  geographical,  military  and 
poetical  conditions  which  these  systems  have  to  satisfy,  (iv.) 
Suffident  information  must  be  available  to  enable  us  to  test 
the  validity  of  our  hypotheses  and  condusions.  Whatever 
"  method  "  of  economic  investigation  we  employ,  we  must  at 
every  stage  see  how  far  our  reasoning  is  borne  out  by  the  actual 
experience  of  life.  This  obvious  condition  of  sdentific  inquiry  is 
very  far  from  bdng  completely  realized  even  at  the  present  time. 
It  implies  the  existence  of  a  well-trained  dass  engaged  in  the 
work  of  collecting  information,  and  much  organization  both  by 
the  state  and  private  bodies.  These  four  conditions  can  be 
reduced  to  two.  The  community  we  are  studying  must  have 
reached  such  a  stage  of  development  that  its  economic  functions 
and  those  immediately  cognate  to  them  form  a  well-defined 
group,  and  adequate  means  must  be  available  so  that  we  can,  as 
it  were,  watch  the  performance  of  these  functions  and  test  our 
hypotheses  and  conclusions  by  observation  and  experience. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  we  trace  the  beginnings 
of  economics,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  why  the  application  of  strict  sdentific  tests  in  this  subject 
of  human  study  has  become  possible  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  Medieval  economics  was  Uttle  more  than  a 
casuistical  system  of  elaborate  and  somewhat  artificial  rules  of 
conduct  From  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages  until  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  other,  wo^  on 
economic  questions  were  publiJicd,  but  the  vast  majority,  of 
the  writers  have  little  or  no  sdentific  importance.  Thdr  w<»ts 
frequently  contain  information  given  nowhere  else,  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  age  in  which  they  wrote. 
It  is  also  possible  to  find  in  them  many  antidpations  of  the  views 
of  the  economists  of  later  tiroes;  but  such  statements  were  as 
a  rule  generated  merely  by  the  heat  of  controversy  on  some 
measure  or  event  of  practical  importance,  and  when  the  con- 
troversy died  down  were  seldom  regarded  or  incorrxmtted  in  a 
sdentific  system.  Trade  bias,  personal  impressions  and  guess- 
work took  the  place  of  sdentific  method.  This  was  inevitable 
in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  information  on  an  adequate  scale, 
and  from  the  immediatdy  practical  aims  of  the  writers.  But 
from  the  end  of  the  17th  century  economics  has  been  definitely 
recognized  as  a  subject  of  sdentific  study. 

In  modem  times  the  conditions  which  have  made  economic 
sdence  possible  have  also  made  it  necessary.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  gjve  a  strictly  economic  interpretation 
of  the  earlier  history  of  nations,  economic  interests  •# 
so  govern  the  life  and  determine  the  policy  of  modem 
states  that  other  forces,  like  those  of  religion  and 
politics,  seem  to  play  only  a  subsidiary  part,  modifying  here  and 
there  the  view  which  is  taken  of  particular  questions,  but  not 
changing.  In  any  important  degree  the  general  course  of  thdr 
development.  This  may  be,  in  the  historical  sense,  merdy  a 
passing  phase  of  human  progress,  due  to  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  industrial  revolution  to  all  the  dvilized  and  many  of  the 
undvilized  nations  of  the  worid,  bringing  in  its  train  the  con- 
solidation of  large  areas,  a  similarity  of  conditions  within  them, 
and  amongst  peoples  and  governments  a  great  increase  in  the 
strength  of  economic  motives.  When  the  worid  has  settled 
down  to  the  new  conditions,  if  it  ever  does  so,  we  may  be  con- 
fronted with  problems  similar  to  those  which  our  forefathers 
had  to  solve.  But,  for  the  time,  if  we  know  the  economic  interests 
of  lutions,  classes  and  individuak,  we  can  tdl  with  more 
accuracy  than  ever  before  how  in  the  long  run  they  will  act. 
Public  policy  therefore  requires  the  dosest  possible  study  of  the 
economic  forces  which  are  moulding  the  destinies  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  worid.  In  most  dvilized  countries  except  En^nd 
this  Is  recognized,  and  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  study 
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of  economic  science.  But  the  subject  is  not  only  of  immediate 
concern  to  the  state  in  ils  corporate  and  public  capacity.  The 
neglect  of  it  in  the  domain  of  private  business  can  now  only  lead 
to  disastrous  results.  To  quote  from  a  useful  work  {Nalionai 
Education:  a  Symposium^  XQoi),  "the  commercial  supremacy 
of  England  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  superior 
intelligence,  in  the  ordinary  business  sense,  was  not  the  most 
important.  Her  insular  position,  continuity  of  political  develop- 
ment and  freedom  from  domestic  broils  played  an  important 
part  in  bringing  about  a  steady  and  continuous  growth  of  industry 
and  manufactures  for  several  generations  before  the  modern  era. 
The  great  wars  of  the  i8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  igih  century, 
which  arrested  the  growth  of  continental  nations,  gave  England 
the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  peace  was  restored, 
England  enjoyed  something  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly.  The 
competition  of  France  ceued  for  a  time  to  be  an  important 
factor.  What  is  now  the  German  empire  was  a  mere  congeries 
of  small  states,  waging  perpetual  tariff  wars  upon  each  other. 
In  the  old  Prussian  provinces  alone  there  were  fifty-three  different 
customs  frontiers,  and  German  manufactures  could  not  develop 
until  the  growth  of  the  Zollverein  brought  with  it  commercial 
consolidation,  internal  freedom  and  greater  homogeneity  of 
economic  conditions.  The  industries  of  the  United  States  were 
in  their  infancy.  Thus  the  productive  power  of  England  was 
unrivalled,  and  her  manufactures  and  business  men,  under  a 
regime  rapidly  approximating  to  complete  freedom  of  trade, 
could  reap  the  full  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  possession 
of  great  national  resources  and  production  by  machinery. 
Commercial  supremacy  required  not  so  much  highly  trained 
intelligence  amongst  manufacturers  and  merchants  as  keen 
business  instinct  and  a  certain  rude  energy.  In  the  last  genera- 
tion all  that  has  changed,  and  the  change  is  of  a  permanent 
character.  The  strug^  of  the  future  must  inevitably  be 
between  a  number  of  great  nations,  more  or  less  equally  well 
equipped,  carrying  on  production  by  the  same  general  methods, 
each  one  trying  to  strengthen  its  industrial  and  commercial 
position  by  the  adoption  of  the  most  highly  developed  machinery, 
and  all  the  methods  suggested  by  scientific  resoirch,  policy  or 
experience.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
the  individual  merchant,  or  for  small  groups  of  merchants,  to 
acquaint  themselves,  by  personal  experience  alone,  with  more 
than  a  fractional  part  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  spread  of  the  modem  industrial 
system  has  brought  with  it  the  modem  state,  with  its  millions 
of  consumers,  its  vast  area,  its  innumerable  activities,  its  com- 
plicated code  of  industrial  and  commercial  law.  At  the  same 
time,  the  revolution  in  the  means  of  transport  and  communication 
has  destroyed,  or  b  tending  to  destroy,  local  markets,  and  closely 
interwoven  all  the  business  of  the  world.  Events  in  the  most 
distant  countries,  industrial  and  commercial  movements  at 
first  sight  unrelated  to  the  concerns  of  the  individual  merchant, 
now  exert  a  direct  and  immediate  influence  upon  his  interests. 
The  technical  training  of  the  factory  or  the  office,  the  experience 
of  business,  the  discharge  of  practical  duties,  necessary  as  they 
are,  do  not  infallibly  open  the  mind  to  the  large  issues  of  the 
modem  business  world,  and  can  never  confer  the  detailed 
acquaintance  with  facts  and  principles  which  lie  outside  the 
daily  routine  of  the  individual,  but  are  none  the  less  of  vital 
importance."  Economics,  therefore,  under  modem  conditions, 
is  not  only  a  subject  which  may  usefully  occupy  the  attention 
of  a  leisured  class  of  scientific  men.  It  should  form  part  of  the 
training  of  educated  men  of  all  classes,  on  grounds  of  public 
policy  and  administrative  and  business  efficiency. 

The  relations  between  economics  and  other  sciences  cannot 
be  stated  in  a  very  general  form.  They  vary  for  different 
periods,  and  are  not  the  same  for  idl  branches  of 
economics.  There  is  no  subjea  of  human  study  which 
>iBR  may  not  be  at  some  time  or  other  of  economic  signifi- 
cance, and  anything  which  affects  the  character,  the 
ideals  or  the  environment  of  man  may  make  it 
necessary  to  modify  our  assumptions  and  our  reasoning  with 
Kgard  to  his  conduct  in  economic  affairs.    But  if  the  economist, 


while  studying  one  sid^  of  man*s  activities,  must  abo  coltivalfi 
all  other  branches  of  himxan  learning,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
substantial  progress  can  be  made.  The  economist  frankly 
assumes  the  reality  of  the  existing  world  and  takes  men  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  have  been  if  he  is  studying  past  times.  His 
assumptions  are  based  upon  ordinary  observation  and  ezpaience, 
and  are  usually  accurate  in  proportion  to  his  practical  shrewdness 
and  sagacity,  so  that  he  is  not  interested  in  the  speculative 
flights  of  philosophy,  except  in  so  far  as  they  influence  or  have 
influenced  conduct.  In  times  past,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  our 
own  day,  philosophical  conceptions  have  formed  the  basis  of 
great  systems  of  politics  and  economics.  The  historical  rektioos 
between  philosophy  and  economics  are  of  great  importance  in 
tracing  the  development  of  the  latter,  and  have  done  mudi  to 
determine  its  present  form.  But  the  modem  conception  of 
society  or  the  state  owes  more  to  biology  than  phiiasoi^y,  and 
actual  research  has  destroyed  more  frequently  than  it  hss 
justified  the  assumptions  of  the  older  philosophical  sdiooL 
Experimental  psychology  may  in  course  of  time  have  an  important 
bearing  on  economics,  but  the  older  science  cannot  be  said  to 
be  of  much  significance  except  in  its  historical  aspects.  Ethics 
is  in  much  the  same  position.  That  is,  it  is  po^ble  to  cooceivt 
of  an  ethical  science  which  would  extend  consideraUy  oar 
knowledge  of  economic  affairs,  but  no  important  new  pzindi^ 
or  original  discovery,  relevant  to  economic  investigation,  has 
come  from  that  quarter  in  recent  years,  and  at  present  ethks 
has  more  to  learn  from  economics  than  the  latter  has  from  ethics. 
It  is  in  the  adaptation  of  biological  conceptions  and  methods, 
in  the  positive  contributions  of  jurisprudence,  law  and  history, 
in  the  rigorous  application,  where  possible,  of  quantitative  tests, 
that  the  e]q>lanation  of  the  present  position  of  economics  is 
to  be  found.  Mathematics  has  influenced  the  form  and  the 
terminology  of  the  science,  and  has  sometimes  bem  usefd 
in  analysis;  but  mathematical  methods  of  reasoning,  in  their 
application  to  economics,  while  possessing  a  certain  fasdnatioo, 
are  of  very  doubtful  utility. 

There  is  no  method  of  investigation  which  is  peculiarly 
economic  or  of  which  economics  has  the  monopoly.  In  every 
age  economists  have  applied  the  methods  ordinarily  nM,t  mt 
in  use  amongst  scientific  men.  There  would  probably 
have  been  no  controversy  at  all  on  this  subject  but  for 
the  fact  that  economics  was  elaborated  into  systematic 
form,  and  made  the  basis  of  practical  measures  of  the  greatest 
importance,  long  before  the  remarkable  development  in  the  X9th 
century  of  historical  research,  experimental  science  and  biokigy. 
The  application  of  the  a  priori  method  in  economics  was  an 
accident,  due  to  its  association  with  other  subjects  and  the 
general  backwardness  of  other  sciences  rather  than  anyexceptmnal 
and  peculiar  character  in  the  subject-nuitter  of  the  sdence  itself. 
The  methods  applied  to  economics  in  the  i8th  and  the  cariy  part 
of  the  X9th  century  were  no  more  invented  with  a  ^>edal  vkv 
to  that  subject  than  the  principles  of  early  railway  Ifgislafion, 
in  the  domain  of  practical  policy,  were  devised  with  a  special 
view  to  what  was  then  a  new  means  of  transport.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  discussions  of  method  and  the  criticism  of  hypotheses 
and  assumptions  are  very  rarely  found  in  eariy  eoonomk  wo^s. 
It  is  only  by  reference  to  the  prevailing  ideas  in  philosf^y  and 
politics  that  we  can  discover  what  was  in  the  minds  of  their 
authors.  The  growth  of  a  sdence  is  much  like  the  growth  of  & 
constitution.  It  proceeds  by  adaptation  and  precedenL  The 
scientific  and  historical  movement  of  the  19th  century  was 
revolutionary  in  character.  When  it  began  to  affea  economics, 
many  people  were  afraid  that  the  wh<^  fabric  of  science 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  practical  gains  it  had  achieved, 
jeopardized.  These  fears  were  justified,  in  so  far  as  those  who 
entertained  them  shut  their  eyes  to  eversrthing  new  and  assumed 
an  attitude  of  no  compromise.  Where  the  newer  methods  w«e 
assimilated,  the  position  of  economics  was  strengthened  and 
its  practical  utility  increased.  General  discussion  of  method, 
however,  is  rarely  profitable.  In  all  branches  of  cokkwucs, 
even  in  what  is  called  the  pure  theory,  there  is  an  implied  itf  etcnce 
to  certain  historical  or  existing  conditions  of  a  more  or  kss 
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definite  duncter;  to  the  establi3bed  order  of  in  organised 
state  or  other  community,  at  a  stage  of  development  which  in 
its  main  features  can  be  recognized.  In  all  economic  investigation 
assumptions  must  be  made,  but  we  must  see  that  they  are 
Intimate  in  view  of  the  actual  life  and  character  of  the  community 
or  communities  which  are  the  subject  of  investigation.  In 
common  with  other  sciences,  economics  nuikes  use  of  "  abstrac- 
tions"; but  if  for  some  problems  we  employ  symbolic  processes 
of  reasoning,  we  must  keep  dearly  in  view  the  limits  of  thdr 
significance,  and  ndther  endow  the  symbols  with  attributes 
they  can  never  possess,  nor  lose  sight  of  the  realities  behind  them. 
Every  hypothesis  must  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  tne  tacts  of  life, 
and  modified  or  abandoned  if  it  will  not  bear  examination,  unless 
we  are  convinced  on  genuine  evidence  that  it  may  for  a  time  be 
emplo3rcfd  as  a  usdul  approximation,  without  prejudice  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  investigation  we  are  conducting. 

We  shall  best  illustrate  the  character  and  method  of  economic 
reasoning  by  examples,  and  for  that  purpose  let  us  take  first  of 
aU  a  purely  historical  problem,  namdy,  the  effect  on 
the  wage-earners  of  the  wages  dauaes  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprenticeship  (1563).  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  we 
are  dealing  not  with  an  abstract  scheme  of  regulation 
in  a  hypothetical  world,  but  with  an  act  of  parliament  nominally 
in  force  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  applicable  to  a 
great  variety  of  trades  whose  organization  and  history  can  be 
ascertained.  The  condusions  we  reach  may  or  may  not  modify 
any  opinions  we  have  formed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  wages 
are  determined  under  modem  conditions.  For  the  time  behig 
such  opinions  are  irrelevant  to  the  question  we  are  investigating, 
and  the  less  they  are  in  our  mind&  the  better.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  apply  to  this  particular  act  a  different  method  of 
inquiry  from  that  we  should  apply  to  any  other  of  the  numerous 
acts,  of  more  or  less  economic  importance,  passed  in  the  same 
session  of  parliament.  The  first  step  is  to  see  whether  there  is  a 
prima  facie  case  for  inquiry,  for  many  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  paned  which  have  never  come  into  operation  at  all,  or  have 
been  administered  only  for  a  short  time  on  too  limited  a  scale  to 
have  important  or  lasting  results.  The  justices  were  authorized 
to  fix  wages  at  the  Easter  quarter  sessions.  Did  they  exercise 
thdr  powers?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  collect  the 
wages  assessments  sanctioned  by  the  magistrates.  This  is  a 
perfectly  simple  and  straightforward  operation,  involving  nothing 
more  than  familiarity  widi  records  and  industry  in  going  through 
them.  Without  having  recourse  to  any  daborate  process  of 
economic  reasoning,  by  confining  our  attention  to  one  simple 
question,  namdy,  what  happened,  we  can  establish  conclusions 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  economic  historians  and,  further, 
define  the  problem  we  have  to  investigate.  We  can  show,  for 
example:  (x)  that  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship  did  not  stand 
alone;  it  was  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  measures,  beginning 
more  than  two  centuries  bdore,  which  in  their  turn  join  on  to 
the  municipal  and  gild  regulations  of  the  middle  ages;  one  of  an 
important  group  of  statutes,  more  or  less  dosely  interwoven 
throu^out  their  history,  administered  by  load  authorities 
whose  functions  had  groitu  largely  in  connexion  with  this 
legislation  and  the  gradual  differentiation  of  the  trades  and 
callings  to  which  it  related.  (2)  That  wages  were  regulated  with 
much  greater  frequency  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  than  at  any  later  period.  (3)  That  they  were 
regulated  in  some  counties  and  not  in  others.  (4)  That  in  the 
counties  and  towns  where  they  were  regulated  the  tfction  of  the 
magistrates  was  in  general  spasmodic,  and  rarely  continuous 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  (5)  That  the  magistrates  used  thdr 
powers  sometimes  to  raise  wages,  sometimes  to  force  them  down. 
(6)  That  the  local  variations  of  wages  and  prices  were  what  we 
should  caU  excessive,  so  vhat  the  standard  of  comfort  in  one 
district  was  very  different  from  that  of  others.  (7)  That  the 
wages  assessments  group  themselves  round  certain  short  periods, 
coincident  in  many  instances  with  high  prices,  increase  of  poverty, 
and  other  cauf  es  of  exceptional  action.  (8)  That  what  we  may 
call,  with  the  above  limitations,  the  effective  period  of  the  act 
terminates  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.    (9)  That 


subsequent  to  that  period  organic  changes  in  the  industries 
affected,  coupled  with  the  incompetence  of  pariiament  to  adapt 
the  old  legislation  to  new  conditions,  and  the  growing  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  laissafaire,  brought  about  a  general  disuse  of 
the  statute,  though  isolated  attempts  to  enforce  it  were  made 
and  new  acts  applicable  to  certain  trades  were  passed  in  the  i8th 
century.  (10)  For  more  than  one  hundred  years  bdore  the 
repeal  of  the  act,  trade  unions  and  other  forms  of  voluntary 
association  amongst  wage-earners,  combinations  amongst  em- 
ployers, collective  agreements,  customary  regulations,  were 
established  ixi  many  of  the  important  trades  of  the  country. 
But  these  condusions,  after  all,  suggest  more  difficulties  thiui 
they  remove,  for  they  show  that  our  inquiry,  instead  of  presenting 
certain  weU-marked  features  which  can  be  readily  dealt  with, 
has  to  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  highly  specialized  studies: 
the  investigation  of  rates  of  wages,  prices  and  the  standard 
of  comfort  in  different  localities,  bye-industries,  regularity  of 
employment,  the  organization  of  particular  trades,  the  economic 
functions  of  local  authorities,  apprenticeship  and  a  host  of 
other  subjects.  Moreover,  all  these  subjects  hang  together,  so 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  come  to  a  decision  about  one  of  them 
without  knowing  all  about  the  others. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  state  the  question  to 
which  we  want  an  answer,  but  extremely  difficult  to  define  the 
exact  natxure  of  the  evidence  which  will  constitute  a  good  answer; 
easy  ebough  to  say  we  must  try  hypothesis  after  hypothesis,  and 
test  each  one  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts,  but  a  man  may  easfly 
spend  his  life  in  this  sort  of  thing  and  still  leave  to  his  descendants 
nothing  more  than  a  legacy  of  rejected  hypotheses.  Every 
volume  of  records  we  look  through  contains  a  mass  of  detailed 
information  on  the  economic  life  of  England  in  the  period  we 
are  studying.  How  much  of  it  is  rdevant  to  the  subject  of 
inquiry?  What  is  to  be  the  prindple  of  sdection?  How  shall 
we  determine  the  relative  wdght  and  importance  of  different 
kinds  of  rdevant  evidence?  As  in  modem  problems,  so  in  those 
of  past  times,  a  man  requires  for  success  qualities  quite  distinct 
from  those  conferred  by  merdy  academic  training  and  the  use 
of  sdentific  methods.  A  correct  sense  of  proportion  and  the 
faculty  of  seizing  upon  the  dominant  factors  in  an  historical 
problem  are  the  result  partly  of  the  possession  of  certain  natural 
gifts  in  which  many  individuals  and  some  nations  are  con- 
spicuously wanting,  partly  of  general  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  the  economic  and  political  institutions  of  the  period  we  are 
studying,  partly  of  what  takes  the  place  of  practical  experience 
in  relation  to  modem  problems,  namdy,  detailed  acquaintance 
with  different  kinds  of  original  sources  and  the  historical  imagina- 
tion by  which  we  can  realize  the  life  and  the  ideals  of  past 
generations.  These  qualities  are  required  all  the  more  because, 
in  order  to  make  any  further  progress  with  such  an  Inquiry  as 
we  have  suggested,  we  have  ddiberatdy  to  make  use  of 
abstraction  as  an  instmment  of  investigation. 

Let  us  see  how  this  will  work  out.  Suppose  we  have  selected 
one  of  the  numerous  subsidiary  problems  suggested  by  the 
general  inquiry,  and  obtained  such  full  and  complete  7^  p/^ 
information  about  one  particular  industry  that  we  oim 
can  tabulate  the  wages  of  the  workers  for  a  long  scries  ****?* 
of  years.  We  may  do  the  same  for  other  industries,  "••^' 
some  of  them  coming  under  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  others 
not.  If  all  the  industries  bdong  to  one  economic  area  over  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  tell  from  general  statistics  of  wages  and  prices, 
and  other  information,  fairly  homogeneous  conditions  prevailed, 
we  may  be  able  to  reach  some  useful  conclusions  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  act.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  could  reach  those  conclusions  by  simple  rderence  to  tht  trades 
themselves.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  fluctuations  in  wages 
were  due  to  the  action  or  inaction  of  magistrates  without  the 
most  careful  examination  of  the  other  influences  affecting  the 
trades.  In  economic  affairs  the  argument  post  hoc  propter  hoc 
never  leads  to  the  whole  truth,  and  is  frequently  quite  mbleading. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  policy  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers' 
Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  woollen  industry;  that  the 
export  trade  in  woollen  doth  was  quite  independent  of  the 
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foreign  exchanges  and  international  trade  relatio&s  in  those 
times;  that  the  effect  on  wages  of  the  state  of  the  currency, 
the  influx  of  new  silver,  the  character  of  the  harvests,  and  numy 
other  influences  can  be  conveniently  ignored.  In  studying, 
therefore,  such  an  apparently  simple  question  as  the  effect  of  an 
act  of  parliament  on  wages  in  a  small  group  of  trades  we  want  a 
general  theory  which  we  can  use  as  a  kind  of  index  of  the  factors 
we  have  to  consider. 

Assuming  that  we  have  in  our  minds  this  safeguard  against 
loose  thinking  and  neglect  of  important  factors,  the  investigation 
of  the  special  problems  arising  out  of  the  general 
I  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  a  careful  definition  of  each 
towaaft  problem  wc  wish  to  deal  with,  and  the  collection, 
•vMvflM  tabulation  and  interpretation  of  the  evidence.  In 
most  cases  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  far  from  obvious, 
and  we  have  to  try  several  hypotheses  before  we  reach  one 
which  will  bear  the  strain  of  a  critical  examination  in  the  light 
of  further  evidence.  But  at  this  stage  in  historical  investiga- 
tion it  is  generally  the  want  of  evidence  of  a  sufficiently  complete 
and  continuous  character,  rather  than  difficulties  of  meUiod, 
which  forces  us  to  leave  the  problem  unsolved.  It  is,  for  instance, 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  evidence  as  to  the 
regularity  of  employment  in  any  industry  in  the  17  th  century, 
and  the  best  approximations  and  devices  we  can  invent  are  very 
poor  substitutes  for  what  we  really  want.  For  this  reason  guess- 
work must  continue  to  play  an  important  part  in  economic 
history.  But  every  genuine  attempt  to  overcome  its  difficulties 
brings  us  into  closer  touch  with  the  peruxl  we  are  examining; 
and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  throw  our  conclusions  into 
the  form  of  large  generalizations,  we  shall  get  to  know  something 
of  the  operation  of  the  forces  which  determined  the  economic 
future  of  England;  understand  more  clearly  than  our  fore- 
fathers did,  for  we  have  more  information  than  they  could 
command,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  issues,  the  broad 
features  of  English  development,  and  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
fairly  well  of  the  measures  they  adopted  in  their  time.  By 
comparing  England  with  other  countries  we  may  be  able  in  the 
distant  future  to  reach  conclusions  of  some  generality  as  to  the 
laws  of  growth,  maturity  and  decay  of  industrial  nations.  But 
like  the  early  statisticians  of  the  17  th  century,  economic  historians 
are  the  "  beginners  of  an  art  not  yet  polished,  which  time  may 
bring  to  more  perfection." 

When  we  come  to  exclusively  modem  questions,  there  is  no 
reason  or  necessity  for  a  fundamental  change  of  method.  We 
Tifiavw  cannot  suppose  that  there  occurred,  at  or  about  the 
c^aifeao/  commencement  of  the  19th  century,  a  breach  of 
modkm  historical  continuity  of  such  a  character  that  in- 
V*^f9aa.  stitutions,  customs,  laws  and  social  conventions  were 
suddenly  swept  away,  the  bonds  o|  society  loosened,  and  the 
state  and  people  of  England  dissolved  into  an  aggregate  of 
competing  individuals.  The  adoption  of  machinery  gradually 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  production;  but  in  the  first 
instance  only  certain  industries  were  affected,  and  those  not  at 
the  same  time  or  in  the  same  degree;  old  laws  grown  obsolete 
were  repealed,  but  other  laws  affecting  wage-earners  and  em- 
ployers took  their  place,  more  complicated  and  elaborate  than 
the  Elizabethan  code.  Trade  unions,  so  far  from  disappearing, 
were  legalized,  gathered  strength  from  the  changes  in  industrial 
organization,  and  nowhere  became  so  powerful  as  in  the  most 
progressive  industries;  while  other  forms  of  combination 
appeared,  incomparably  stronger,  for  good  or  evil,  than  those 
of  earlier  times.  But  while  we  recognize  these  facts,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  we  have  to  study  the  action  of  men  as  though 
they  were  all  enrolled  in  organized  associations,  or  covered  by 
stringent  laws  which  were  always  obeyed.  There  has  never 
been  in  the  history  of  English  industry  such  licence  as  we  find 
in  certain  directions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century. 

It  is  not  in  the  decay  of  combination  and  monopoly  or  in  the 
growth  of  competition  that  we  must  look  for  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  modem  problems.  A  17th-century  mono- 
poly was  a  very  weak  and  ineffective  instrument  compared 
with  a  modem  syndicate;  the  Statute  of  Apprenticediip  was 


certainly  not  so  widely  enforced  as  the  "  common  rules  "  <d  trade 
unions;  and  many  of  the  regulations  of  past  times,  whkfa  look 
so  complicated  to  modem  eyes,  were  conditbns  of  free 
enterprise  rather  than  restraints  upon  iL  It  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  taisser  /aire  doctrine  that  we  ftiftwar 
regard  law  and  regulation  as  a  restraint  on  liberty. 
As  a  maxim  for  guidance  in  public  affairs,  laisserfave 
was  genuinely  relevant  at  the  end  of  the  xSth  and  the  begiooing 
of  the  19th  century,  when  the  Statute  Book  was  cumbered  with 
vexatious  and  obsolete  laws.  As  an  f^lanation  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  later  years,  ot  of  the  actual  eoonomk  lif e  d  the 
present  day,  it  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  Competition,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  stiU  used  in  many  economic  works, 
is  merely  a  special  case  of  the  struggle  for  survival,  and,  fnmx  its 
limitation,  does  not  go  far  towards  explaining  the  actual  wooing 
of  modem  institutions.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  seO 
in  the  dearest;  to  secure  cheapness  by  lowering  the  expenses 
of  production;  to  adopt  the  less  expensive  rathcx  than  the  more 
'expensive  method  of  obtaining  a  given  xesult — these  and  other 
maximH  are  as  old  as  human  society.  Competition,  in  the 
Darwinian  sense,  is  characteristic  not  only  of  modem  industrial 
states,  but  of  all  living  organisms;  and  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  "  higgling  of  the  market "  is  found  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  the  markets  of  old  towns,  in  medieval  fiairs  and  Orieotal 
bazaars.  In  modem  countries  it  takes  myriads  of  forms,  froa 
the  sweating  of  parasitic  trades  to  the  organization  of  scieotifcc 
research.  Economic  motives,  again,  are  as  varied  as  the  fonos 
of  competition,  and  their  development  is  coeval  with  that  of 
human  society.  They  have  to  bie  interpreted  in  every  age  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  society,  the  other  motives  or  ideals  with 
which  they  are  associated,  the  kind  of  action  th^  inspire,  asd 
the  means  through  which  they  operate.  Apparently  the  same 
economic  motives  have  led  in  the  same  age  and  in  the  sanse 
nation  to  monopoly  and  individual  enterprise,  protectioD  a^d 
free  trade,  law  and  anarchy.  In  our  own  time  they  have  inspired 
both  the  formation  of  trade*  combinations  and  attempts  to  break 
them  up,  hostility  to  all  forms  of  state  interference  and  a  belief 
in  collectivism. 

The  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to. the  modem  woHd 
are  the  large  numbers  we  have  to  deal  with,  the  vast  and  fairly 
homogeneous  areas  in  which  justice  is  administered  and  propcity 
secured,  and  the  enormously  increased  facilities  for  transport 
and  communication.  These  conditions  are  of  course  not 
indq>endent  of  each  other,  and  they  have  brou^t  in  their  train 
many  consequences,  some  good  and  some  bad.  But  tbcy  supf:!y 
the  bases  for  that  general  theory  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
indispensable  in  economic  investigation.  From  the  standpoist 
of  general  theory  economic  movements  assume  an  imposoaal 
character  and  economic  forces  operate  like  the  forces  of  nature 
Although  economic  motives  have  become  more  oompkx,  tbcy 
have  just  as  much  and  no  more  to  do  with  general  eccmoroic 
reasoning  and  analysis  than  the  causes  of  death  with  the  nonral 
expectation  of  life,  or  domestic  ideals  ^th  the  btrth-zate.  So 
far  as  we  have  anything  to  do  with  psychology  at  all,  it  is  the 
psychology  of  crowds  and  not  of  individuals  which  we  have  to 
consider.  If  we  study  the  economy  of  a  village,  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  every  individual  in  it  are  of  importance.  If  the  vilhge 
is  replaced  by  a  large  area,  inhabited  fay  millions^  with  modem 
facilities  of  communication,  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  asd 
experience  that  for  the  purposes  of  general  reasoning  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individuals  may  be  neglected.  Whether  such  hrg^ 
numbers  have  the  character  of  the  "  economic  man  '*  of  the 
early  economists  matters  very  little.  All  the  assumptions  we 
require  are  furnished  by  observation  of  people  in  the  mass  and  tbc 
larger  generalizations  of  statistics.  Thus  wc  can  construct  a 
kind  of  envelope  of  theory,  which,  by  careful  testing  as  we  pro- 
ceed, can  be  made  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner  the  reactiors 
of  one  part  of  the  activities  of  the  economic  world  upon  tbc  others, 
and  the  interdependence  of  the  several  parts.  From  its  very 
nature  this  general  theory  can  never  correspond  strictly  to  the 
actual  life  and  movement  of  any  given  state.  It  a  useful  a^d 
necessaiy^  and  phtys  somewhat  the  same  put  m  tCaaomic 
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investigation  as  ton-mile  statistics  do  in  the  administration,  of  a 
railway.  To  express  in  any  language  or  to  illustrate  "by  any 
images,  from  a  purely  objective  standpoint,  the  infinitely  com- 
plicated movements  of  the  actual  world,  is  a  task  far  beyond 
human  capacity. 

With  the  aid  of  this  general  theory  the  methods  we  have 
sketched  in  relation  to  historical  problems  apply  with  greater 
jiijwa-j  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  special  problems  of  modern,  times,  and  arc 
Ham  to  rewarded 'With  results  more  accurate,  .more  fruitful, 
modern  more  relevant  to  difficulties  which  all  civilized  nations 
*"****■••  have  to  face,  than  those  of  hbtorical  research.  To 
many  minds  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  economics  depend 
entirely  on  the  application  of  these  methods,  for  it  is  the  actual 
working  of  economic  institutions  about  which  the  statesman, 
th^  publicist,  the  business  man  and  the  artisan  wish  to  know. 
Under  the  conditions  we  have  described,  many  of  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  our  own  time,  when  they  are  once 
defined,  resolve  themselves  into  statistical  inquiries.  But  in 
most  cases  such  an  inquiry  cannot  be  successfully  carried  out 
by  a  mere  statistician.  Definite  economic  problems  can  very 
rarely  be  dealt  with  by  merely  quantitative  methods.  In  the 
tabulation  and  interpretation  of  statistical  evidence,  as  in  its 
collection,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
wide  knowledge  and  experience.  There  is  another  very  import  ant 
instrument  of  investigation  which  can  be  used  in  our  own  time, 
but  cannot  be  employed  in  historical  research.  Historical 
documents,  however  detailed,  rarely  show  all  the  factors  we  have 
to  deal  with  or  fully  explain  a  given  situation.  No  sane  person 
would  suppose  that  the  minutes  of  a  modem  legislative  body 
explain  the  steps  by  which  legislation  has  been  passed,  or  the 
issues  really  involved.  The  ostensible  cause  of  a  modem  labour 
dispute  Is  frequently  not  the  real  or  the  most  important  cause. 
In  modem  problems  we  can  watch  the  economic  machine  actually 
at  work,  cross-examine  our  witnesses,  see  that  delicate  interplay 
of  passions  and  interests  which  cannot  be  set  down  or  described 
in  a  document,  and  acquire  a  certain  sense  of  touch  in  relation  to 
the  questions  at  issue  which  manuscripts  and  records  cannot 
impart.  We  can  therefore  substitute  sotmd  diagnosis  for  guess- 
work more  frequently  in  modem  than  in  historical  problems. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  becomes  of  the  "  old  Political 
Economy"  ?  Of  what  possible  use  are  the  works  of  the  so-caUed 
classical  writers,  except  in  relation  to  the  history  of  economics 
and  the  practical  influence  of  theory  in  past  times  ?  If  we  take 
the  mere  popular  view  of  what  b  meant  by  the  "  old  Political 
Economy,"  that  is,  that  a  generation  or  so  ago  economics  was 
comprised  in  a  neatly  rounded  set  of  general  propositions, 
^^  universally  accepted,  which  could  be  set  forth  in  a 
T^a^cSl  text-book  and  learnt  like  the  multiplication  table,  it 
•MMM^.**  is  not  incumbent  on  the  present  generation  to  define 
its  attitude  at  all.  In  this  sense  of  the  words,  there 
was  no  faith  delivered  to  our  fathers  which  we  are  under  any 
obligation  to  guard  .or  even  explain.  If  by  the  "  old  Political 
Economy  "  we  mean  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  certain 
great  writers,  who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  their  con- 
temporaries and  determined  the  general  character  of  economic 
science,  we  are  still  under  no  obligation  to  define  the  attitude 
of  the  present  generation  with  regard  to  them.  The  fact  that 
Adam  Smith,  with  the  meagre  materials  of  the  i8th  century 
at  his  disposal,  saw  his  way  to  important  generalisations  which 
later  research  has  established  on  a  firm  basis,  may  enhance 
greatly  the  reputation  of  Adam  Smith,  but  docs  not  strengthen 
the  generalizations.  They  stand  or  fall  by  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  for  or  against  them.  In  the  hbtory  of  economics  or 
the  biography  of  Ricardo  it  is  of  interest  to  show  that  he  antici- 
pated later  writers,  or  that  his  analysis  bears  the  test  of  modern 
criticism;  but  no  economist  is  under  any  obligation  to  defend 
Ricardo's  reputation,  nor  is  the  fact  that  a  doctrine  is  included 
in  his  works  to  be  taken  as  a  demonstration  of  its  tmth.  The 
appeal  to  authority  cannot  be  permitted  in  economics  any  more 
than  in  chemistry,  physics  or  astronomy.  But  the  cases  stated 
above  suggest  more  or  less  false  issues.  There  has  been  no 
revolution  in  economic  science,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  any.    The 


question  we  liave  xeally  to'  determine  is  how  we  can  make  the 
best  use  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  past  generations,  and 
to  do  that  we  must  look  more  closely  Into  the  economic  scienceof 
the  19th  cetltury. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  the  history  of  one 
of  the  modern  schools  of  economists,  or  o£  any  bcanch  of  economic 
science,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  when  it  began.  *'  Antici- 
pations "  of  method  and  doctrine  can  generally  be  found  by  the 
diligent  investigator  in  the  economic  literature  of  his  own  or  a 
foreign  country.  So  that-  aoss-sections  of  the  stream  of  economic 
thought  will  reveal  the  existence,  at  different  tiroes,  in  varying 
proportions  and  at  different  stages  of  development,  of  most  of 
the  modern  "  schools."  Again,  the  classification  of  an  economic 
bibliography  at  once  shows  how  varied  has  been  the  character 
of  economic  investigation,  ranging  from  the  most  abstract 
speculation  on  the  one  hand  to  aJmost  technical  studies  of 
particular  trades  on  the  other.  Of  the  great  army  of  writers  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  XQth  century  some  were 
closely  identified  with  the  utilitarian  school,  and  the  majority 
were  influenced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  that  school.  Others,  however,  were  hostile  to  It.  In 
many  works,  such  as  those  of  a  statistical  or  historical  character, 
there  are  frequently  to  be  found  passages  which  could  have  been 
written  in  no  other  period,  but  are  only  of  the  nature  of  ejacula- 
tions and  do  not  affect  the  argument.  In  stating  the  position  of 
economics  during  this  time  we  cannot  ignore  all  writers,  except 
those  who  belonged  to  one  group,  however  eminent  that  group 
may  have  been,  simply  because  they  did  not  represent  the 
dominant  ideas  of  the  period,  and  exercised  no  immediate  and 
direct  influence  on  the  movement  of  economic  thought.  We 
must  include  the  pioneers  of  the  historical  school,  the  economic 
historians,  the  socialists,  the  statisticians,  and  otl^rs  whose 
contributions  to  economics  are  now  appreciated,  and  without 
whose  labours  the  science  as  we  know  It  now  would  have  been 
impossible.  If  we  take  this  broadly  historical  view  of  the  progress 
of  economics,  it  is  obvious  that  even  in  England  there  was  no 
general  agreement,  during  the  xgth  century,  as  to  the  methods 
most  appropriate  to  economic  investigation. 

Suppose,  now,  we  ignore  the  writers  who  were  inaugurating 
new  methods,  investigating  special  problems  ^or  laboriously 
collecting  facts,  and  concentrate  attention  on  the  dominant 
school,  with  its  long  series  of  writers  from  Adam  Smith  to  John 
Stuart  Mill.  It  is  the  work  of  these  writers  which  people  have 
in  mind  when  they  speak  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy."  There 
are  several  quite  distinct  questions  We  can  ask  with  regard  to 
them.  That  they  must  be  studied  closely  by  every  one  who 
wishes  to  follow  the  history  of  economics  goes  without  saying. 
That  they  must  be  studied  by  the  economic  historian  is  equally 
clear,  owing  to  their  practical  influence  and  the  fact  that  they 
furnished  the  theoretical  bases  of  much  of  the  economic  policy 
of  the  xgth  century.  This  is  trae  whether  their  method  is  good 
or  bad,  whether  their  conclusions  are  true  or  false.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  their  relevance  and  usefulness  in  relation  to 
distinctively  modem  problems,  or  to  indicate  within  what  limits 
their  work  is  of  permanent  value,  and  we  can  only  deal  with  these 
questions  in  their  more  general  aspects. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  observer  that  the  economists  of  the 
classical  period,  with  the  one  exception  of  Adam  Smith,  will 
speedily  share  the  fate  of  nearly  all  scientific  writers.  They  will 
be  forgotten,  and  their  books  will  not  be  read.  Adams  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nalioiu,  if  it  has  ever  been,  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
scientific  text-book.  Whether  a  modern  economist  accepts  his 
views  or  not  is  of  no  importance.  There  is  probably  not  a  single 
chapter  in  the  Wealth  of  Nalums  which  would  be  thoroughly 
endorsed  by  any  living  economist.  But  the  reputation  of  the 
book  and  its  author  is  quite  independent  of  considerations  of  this 
kind.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world,  many  of  the  sayings  of  which  are  likely  to  be  more  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  19th 
century.  Malthus  Is  already  an  author  whose  name  is  probably 
more  widely  known  than  that  of  any  other  economist,  but  whose 
works  are  rarely  read,  and  studied  only  by  a  small  proportion  of 
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tlie  few  people  who  write  books  on  the  history  of  economic 
theory.  Of  economic  students,  many  are  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  any  other  book  than  the  Essay  on  Ike  Principle 
of  Population,  and  what  is  of  permanent  iroporunce  in  that  work 
is  contained  in  the  generalization  which  it  suggested  to  Darwin. 
>loreover,  modern  economists,  while  accepting  in  the  main  the 
general  tenor  of  Malthus's  theory  of  population,  would  not  agree 
with  his  statement  of  it.  Like  Mallhus,  Ricardo  owes  h»  reputa- 
tion very  largely  to  the  theory  associated  with  his  name,  though 
it  has  long  cttsed  to  besuted  precisely  in  the  terms  he  employed. 
But  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  his  works;  and  although  his  theory  of  rent  has 
a  wide  and  increasing  application  in  economics,  it  is  not  compar- 
able in  general  scientific  importance  with  Malthus's  theory  of 
population.  It  is  already  impossible  to  take  J .  S.  Mill 's  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  as  a  text-book.  Important  as  it  was  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  it  will  soon  be  as  little  read  as  M'Culloch's 
Principles.  For  the  rest  of  the  economists  of  this  period,  it  is 
difficult  tosee  how  they  can  escape  oblivion.  When  the  generation 
whose  economic  training  was  based  upon  J.  $.  Mill  has  died  out, 
the  relevance  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  "  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  question  of  any  interest  to  ordinary  educated  men  and 
women,  or  even  to  the  great  mass  of  economic  students. 

The  explanation  of  this  decay  of  interest  does  not  lie  upon  the 
surface.  It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  influence  of  the  "  old 
Political  Economy"  has  been  gradually  undermined  by  the 
attacks  of  the  historical  school.  But  great  as  the  achievements 
of  this  school  have  been,  it  has  not  developed  any  scientific 
machinery  which  can  take  the  place  of  theory  in  economic 
investigation.  If  our  view  is  correct  that,  broadly  speaking, 
the  two  ways  of  regarding  economic  questions  are  complementary 
rather  than  mutually  exclusive,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  why  the  growth  of  the  historical  school  should  have  been 
destructive  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  "  if  it  had  been  well 
founded.  The  use  of  the  historical  method  has,  in  fact,  raised 
more  reputations  than  it  has  destroyed,  because  by  keeping 
carefully  in  view  the  conditions  in  which  economic  works  have 
been  written,  it  has  shown  that  many  theories  hastily  condemned 
as  unsound  by  a  priori  critics  had  much  to  be  said  for  them  at  the 
time  when  they  were  prc^unded.  This  observation  is  true  not 
only  of  old-world  writers  like  the  Mercantilists,  but  also  of 
Ricardian  economics.  No  one  is  concerned  to  prove  that  the 
Ricardian  economics  applies  to  the  manorial  system,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  at  any  rate  that  the  world  has  been  approxi- 
mating more  and  more  nearly  during  the  last  century  to  the 
conditions  assumed  in  most  of  the  reasoning  of  that  school.  On 
the  principles  we  have  explained,  therefore,  the  Ricardian 
economics  should  supply  just  that  body  of  general  theory  which 
b  required  in  the  investigation  of  modem  economic  problems, 
and  the  reputation  of  at  any  rate  the  leading  writers  should  be 
as  great  as  ever.  It  would  be  of  immense  advantage  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  if  this  could  be  taken  for  granted,  if  for 
a  time  the  work  of  the  classical  economists  could  be  considered 
final  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  investigation  re- 
garded as  the  theoretical  counterpart  of  the  modern  industrial 
system.  This  assumption,  however,  has  been  made  quite  im- 
possible, not  by  the  historical  school,  but  by  the  criticism  and 
analysisof  economists  in  the  direct  Uneof  the  Ricardian  succession. 

Modem  economic  criticism  and  analysis  has  destroyed  the 
authority  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  "  as  a  scientific  system. 
The  assumptions,  the  definitions,  the  reasoning,  the  conclusions 
of  the  classical  writers  have  been  ruthlessly  overhauled.  Defects 
in  their  arguments  have  been  exposed  to  view  by  those  who  are 
most  concerned  to  defend  their  reputation.  Writers  with  none 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  historical  school,  but  with  the  cold  and 
remorseless  regard  for  logic  of  the  purely  objective  critic,  have 
pointed  out  serious  inconsistencies  here,  the  omission  of  important 
factors  there,  until  very  little  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  " 
is  left  unscathed.  In  fact,  there  never  was  a  scientific  system 
at  all.  What  was  mistaken  for  it  was  fashioned  in  the  heat  of 
controversy  by  men  whose  interests  were  practical  rather  than 
scientific,  who  could  not  write  correct  English,  and  revealed  in 


their  reasoning  the  usual  fallacies  of  the  mctdy  practica]  nas 
So  the  *'  old  Political  Economy  "  lies  shattercMl.  It  is  useless 
to  suppose  that  this  destmctive  criticism  from  within  can  be 
neutraliaed  by  generously  sprinkling  the  pages  of  the  daiskal 
writers  with  interpretation  clauses.  This  may  serve  to  show 
that  the  ideals  of  our  youth  were  not  without  justification;  bat 
the  younger  generation,  which  docs  not  care  about  our  ideab, 
and  looks  to  the  future  rather  than  the  past,  will  not  read 
annotated  editions  of  old  books,  however  eminent  their  authors. 
If  the  Ricardian  school  of  economists  had  been  merely  philo- 
sophers, or  even  a  group  like  the  French  pbystocrats.  this 
state  of  things  might  be  regarded  with  equanimity.  We  might 
assume  that  criticism  and  analysis  had  separated  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  in  their  writings,  that  everything  of  permanoit  value 
had  probably  been  preserved  and  incorporated  in  the  works  of 
later  economists.  But  the  character  of  much  of  their  wotk 
makes  this  assumption  impossible.  It  is.  in  fact,  quite  true  that 
many  of  them  were  more  interested  in  practical  aims  than  in  the 
advancement  of  economic  science.  We  may  talk  of 
the  assumptions  implicitly  involved  in  Ricardo*s 
works.  In  reality  we  do  not  know  what  those  assump- 
tions were;  we  only  know  what  assumptions  we  should 
make  in  order  to  reach  the  same  conclusions,  and  they  may  be 
very  different  from  **  the  mind  of  Ricardo."  Ricardo's  works, 
in  fact,  do  not  explain  a  theoretical  system,  but  contain  the 
matured  reflections,  more  or  less  closely  reasoned,  of  a  man  of 
great  mental  power  looking  out  on  the  world  as  it  appeared  to  a 
business  man  experienced  in  affairs.  The  conclusions  of  such  a 
work  are  of  wider  significance  than  the  assumptions  we  attribute 
to  the  author  would  warrant.  They  are  not  txpreaaed  in  terms 
which  satisfy  our  canons  of  scientific  accuracy.  Dissected 
sentence  by  sentence,  the  book  may  be  shown  to  be  a  ma^  of 
inconsistencies.  If  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  systematized  by 
an  enthusiastic  but  dull  and  incompetent  disciple,  it  may  appear 
even  absurd.  But  after  all  the  misinterpretation  of  contempor- 
aries and  the  destructive  criticism  of  later  times,  the  bock  as 
a  whole  leaves  upon  us  an  impression  of  peculiar  strength  and 
charm,  and  imparts  a  sense  of  the  rdations  of  thiogs  tmer, 
because  less  mechanical,  than  the  laboured  reasoning  of  smaller 
men.  Such  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  work  of  Ricardo  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  We  think  that  the  decay  of  interest 
in  these  writers  involves  a  real  loss,  and  that  students  of  modem 
problems  may  do  worse  than  read  Ricardo  and  his  schooL  Some 
of  the  criticism  of  their  works,  necessary  and  useful  as  it  has  beca, 
will  probably  be  corrected  later  on  by  that  breadth  <rf  view  asd 
sense  of  proportion  which  has  enabled  us  to  ai^reciate  justly 
the  achievements  of  lesser  men  in  more  remote  times.  But 
rehabilitation  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  historical  justice 
will  not  restore  the  lost  influence  of  the  Ricardian  schooL  Thesr 
achievements  in  the  xgth  century  will  be  fully  acknowledged, 
but  the  relevance  of  their  work  to  the  problems  of  the  aoth 
century  will  be  admitted  less  than  at  the  present  time. 

In  a  subject  like  economics  it  must  always  be  very  difikolt 
to  decide  how  far  a  departure  from  the  traditional  fcum  and 
expression  of  its  main  doctrines  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. No  one  who  is  really  experienced  in  eccmomic 
investigation  cares  to  emphasize  the  originality,  still 
less  the  revolutionary  character  of  his  own  work.  It 
is  much  more  Ukely  than  not  that  some  principle  which  for  the 
moment  seems  new,  some  distinction  which  we  may  flatter  oar- 
selves  has  not  been  observed  before,  has  been  pointed  out  over 
and  over  again  by  previous  writers,  although,  owing  to  special 
circumstances,  it  may  not  have  received  the  notice  it  desoved 
Economics  is  therefore,  on  the  whole,  an  intensely  oonsenrative 
science,  in  which  new  truths  are  cautiously  admitted  or  incorpor- 
ated merely  as  extensions  or  qualifications  of  those  enunciated 
by  previous  writers.  This  procedure  has  its  advantages,  Iwt  it 
may  easily  become  dangerous  by  destroying  the  influoice  of  the 
science  it  is  meant  to  preserve.  It  is  not  unlike  the  procedure 
of  the  canonists  and  casuists  of  the  middle  ages  with  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  usury,  by  which  the  doctrine  was  to  all  appcsr- 
ances  preserved  intaa  while  in  reality  it  was  stripped  of  idl  iti 
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crigiiul  meaniflkg  by  iimamerable  distinctions  "over-curious 
and  predae."  Jxt  the  same  way  the  doctrines  of  the  flaOTJoil 
economists  may  be  adapted  by  interpretation  clauses  and 
qualifications  the  exact  force  of  which  cannot  be  tested  or  ex- 
plained, so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  original  proposition 
is  to  be  considered  substantially  correct  or  not.  The  result  will 
be  that  while  the  doctrines  are  apparently  being  brought  into 
doser  correspondence  with  the  facts  of  life,  they  will  in  reality 
be  made  quite  useless  for  practical  purposes  or  economic  in- 
vestigation. It  is  easier  to  point  out  the  danger  than  to  suggest 
how  it  should  be  met.  The  position  we  have  described  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  unsettlement  of  economic  opinion 
and  the  hostile  criticism  of  old-established  doctrines  which 
has  characterized  the  last  generation.  Or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  economic  agnosticism,  combined  with  unwillingness 
to  cut  adrift  from  old  moorings.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  com- 
)>lete  restatement  of  economic  theory,  which  some  heroic  persons 
demand,  is  clearly  impossible,  except  on  conditions  not  likely 
to  be  realized  in  the  immediate  future.  The  span  of  life  is  limited ; 
the  work  requires  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  economic 
literature  of  several  countries  and  the  general  features  of  all  the 
important  departments  of  modem  economic  activity.  In  general 
theory  special  studies  by  other  men  cannot  play  the  same  part 
as  they  do  in  historical  and  statistical  work.  In  historical  and 
statistical  investigation,  or  in  special  studies  of  particular  sub- 
jects, it  is  possible,  given  the  pecuniary  means,  to  organize  a 
whole  army  of  skilled  assistants,  and  with  ordinary  care  to 
combine  the  results  of  their  separate  efforts.  In  general  theory 
the  inverse  rule  seems  to  prevail.  There  the  unity  of  conception 
and  aim,  the  firm  grip  of  all  the  different  lines  <A  argument  and 
thdr  relation  to  each  other,  which  are  required,  can  only  be 
given  by  a  single  brain.  But  no  one  individual  can  do  original 
work  over  the  whole  field.  He  is  lucky  if  he  can  throw  new  light 
on  a  few  old  propositions.  For  the  rest,  he  can  only,  with  the 
utmost  caution,  adopt  the  suggestions  of  other  minds  as  qualifica- 
tions of  old  doctrines,  never  feeling  quite  sure  that  he  is  right  in 
doing  so.  A  complete  restatement  could  only  be  undertaken 
by  a  group  of  men,  trained  in  much  the  same  conditions,  accus- 
tomed to  think  and  work  together,  each  one  engaged  on  a  special 
department,  but  all  acting  under  the  control  of  one  master-mind. 
This  is  largely  a  question  of  the  organization  of  economic  studies, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that,  if  possible,  such  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  present  in  a  connected  form  the  best  results 
of  modern  criticism  and  analysis. 

Economics  is  unlike  many  other  sciences  in  the  fact  that  its 
claim  to  recognition  must  be  based  upon  its  practical  utility, 
on  its  relevance  to  the  actual  life  of  the  economic 
world, on  ilsability  to  unravel  the  sodal  and  economic 
difficulties  of  each  generation,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
tat»  of  progress  of  nations.  The  very  effectiveness  of  modern 
nmiB  criticism  and  analysis, which  has  brought  great  gains  in 
almost  all  branches  of  economic  theory,  has  made  the 
sdence  more  difficult  as  a  subject  of  ordinary  study.  The 
extensions,  the  changes  or  the  qualifications,  of  old  doctrines, 
which  at  any  rate  in  the  works  of  responsible  writers  are  rarely 
made  without  good  if  not  always  sufficient  reason,  have  modified 
very  considerably  the  whole  science,  and  weakened  the  confidence 
of  ordinary  educated  men  in  its  conclusions.  In  the  case  of  many 
subjects  this  vroold  matter  very  h'ttle,  but  in  that  of  economics, 
which  touches  the  ordinary  life  of  the  community  at  so  many 
points,  it  is  of  great  importance,  especially  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  economic  questions  determine  the  policy  of  great 
nations.  The  *'  economic  man  "  of  the  earlier  writers,  with  his 
aversion  from  labour  and  his  desire  of  the  present  enjoyment 
of  costly  indulgences,  has  been  abandoned  by  their  successors, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  people  altruistic 
sentiment  may  be  allowed  to  run  wild  over  the  whole  domain 
of  economics.  The  '*  economic  man  "  has.  on  the  other  hand. 
been  succeeded  by  another  creation  almost  as  monstrous,  if  his 
lineaments  are  to  be  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ordinary 
individual — a  man,  that  is.  who  regulates  his  life  in  accordance 
with  Gocsen's  Law  of  Satiety,  and  whose  main  passion  is  to 
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discover  a  money  measure  of  his  motives.  It  b  extremely  im- 
portant to  consider  how  far  the  economic  conceptions  based  upon 
this  view  of  the  action  of  men  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life— • 
such,  for  example,  as  the  doctrine  of  marginal  utility — depend 
for  their  truth  and  relevance  on  the  fact  that  in  economics  we 
are  dealing  with  large  aggregates.  The  earlier  writers  generally 
assumed  perfect  mobility  of  labour  and  capitaL  No  economist 
would  deliberately  make  that  assumption  now  unless  he  were 
dealing  with  some  purdy  theoretical  problem,  for  the  solution 
of  which  it  was  legitimate  at  some  stage  in  the  reasoning.  Many 
of  the  questions  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  at  the  present 
time,  such  as  the  competition  between  old  and  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  commodities  substantially  the  same  in  kind, 
and  equally  useful  to  the  great  body  of  consumers,  arise  largdy 
from  iht  immobility  of  capital  or  labour,  or  both  of  them.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  assumption  of  perfect  mobility  is  invalid, 
there  is  scarcely  any  economic  doctrine  identified  with  the 
earlier  writers  which  may  not  require  modification,  in  what 
degree  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  very  careful  investigation. 
Much  suggestive  work  on  this  subject  of  a  general  character  is 
incorporated  in  economic  books  of  the  present  day,  but  there  is 
room  for  a  whole  series  of  careful  monographs  on  a  question  of 
such  fundamental  importance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another 
subject,  too  frequently  neglected  by  earlier  writers,  to  which 
due  significance  has  been  given  in  the  best  recent  work,  namdy, 
time  in  relation  to  value.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  full  consideration  of  this  point  has  revolutionized  the 
theory  of  value,  but  it  has  certainly  created  what  seems  almost 
a  new  sdence  in  dose  contact  with  the  actual  life  of  the  modem 
world. 

Some  doctrines  of  the  earlier  economists,  such  as  the  Wages 
Fund  Theory,  are  now  practically  abandoned,  though  it  may  be 
said  that  they  contained  a  certain  amount  of  troth.  Others, 
which  were  considered  of  fundamental  importance,  owe  thdr 
position  in  modern  economics  and  the  form  in  which  they  are 
stated  to  the  "  tradition  of  the  elders."  If  they  could,  by  some 
happy  chance,  have  been  Idt  for  discovery  by  modem  economists, 
they  would  without  doubt  have  received  different  treatment, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  economic  science.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  the  so-called  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns,  which  MiU  con- 
sidered "  the  most  important  proposition  in  Political  Economy." 
"  Unless  this  one  matter,"  he  says,  "  be  thoroughly  understood, 
it  is  to  no  purpose  proceeding  any  further  in  our  inquiry." 
"  Were  the  law  different,  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth  would  be  other  than  they  are." 
On  the  other  hand,  Thorold  Rogers,  not  to  speak  of  earlier 
objectors,  described  the  law  as  a  "  dismal  and  absurd  theorem." 
The  opinions  of  present-day  economists  appear  to  fluctuate 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  law  may  apparently  be  **  a 
general  rule  "  or  "  a  tendency  "  which  is  liable  to  be  "  checked," 
or  a  particular  case  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
If  we  go  to  Mill  to  discover  what  It  is,  we  find  that  "  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  law  of  diminishing  return  was  operative  from 
the  beginning  of  society;  and  though  some  political  economists 
may  have  believed  it  to  come  into  operation  earlier  than  it  does, 
it  begins  quite  early  enough  to  support  the  conclusions  they 
founded  on  it."  **  It  comes  into  operation  at  a  certain  and  not 
very  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  agriculture."  But  this 
very  important  stage  in  the  history  of  a  nation  is  not  defined  or 
dearly  illustrated.  We  are  told  that  we  can  see  "  the  law  at 
work  underneath  the  more  superficial  agendeson  which  attention 
fixes  itself  ";  it  "  undergoes  temporary  suspension,"  which  may 
last  indefinitely;  and  "  there  is  another  agency,  in  habitual 
anugonism  "  to  it.  namely,  "  the  progress  of  dvilization," 
which  may  include  every  kind  of  human  improvement.  •  Mill 
apparently  is  not  content  with  the  confusion  between  "  law  '* 
and  "  agency  "  or  "  force,"  but  opposes  the  one  to  the  other. 
He  is  constantly  speaking  in  terms  which  imply  the  conquering 
of  one  Uw  by  another,  a  habit  from  which  his  successors  have  not 
freed  themselves;  and  the  theory  of  natural  processes  which 
appears  to  have  satisfied  him.  was  that  when  two  forces  come  into 
operation  there  is  a  partial  or  complete  suspension  of  one  by  the 
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Other.  In  modern  economics  "  fertility  "  has  no  very  definite 
meaning.  It  may  mean  wliat  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the 
word — climate,  rainfall,  railway  rates  or  anything  else  except 
"  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil."  To  speak  of  "  additional 
labour  and  capital  "  without  reference  to  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  labour  and  capital,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
employed,  organized  and  directed,  throws  very  little  light  on 
agriculture.  Every  improvement  involves,  from  a  quantitative 
point  of  view,  more  or  less  of  capital  or  of  labour,  so  that  it  is  the 
"antagonizing"  influences,  which  are  nearly  all  qualitative, 
which  appear  to  be  really  important.  It  is  therefore  extraordi- 
nariiy  difficult  at  present  to  know  what  happens,  or  rather  what 
would  happen  if  it  were  not  prevented,  when  a  country  reaches 
"  the  stage  of  diminishing  returns  ";  what  precisely  it  is  which 
comes  into  operation,  for  obviously  the  diminishing  returns  are 
the  results,  not  the  cause;  or  how  commodities  "  obey  "  a  law 
which  is  always  "  suspended."  Possibly  the  present  generation 
of  En^ish  industrial  history  will  furnish  many  illustrations  of 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  We  can  only  say  that  it  requires 
investigation  and  restatement. 

Qosely  related  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  the  Theory 
of  Rent.  No  economic  doctrine  so  well  illustrates  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  defects  of  modem  economic  analysis.  Ricardo's 
statement  of  the  theory  left  upon  the  world  an  impression,  not 
wholly  just,  of  singular  clearness.  He  employed  the  theory 
with  wonderful  success  in  unravelling  the  problems  of  his  time. 
Its  importance  has  not  been  seriously,  or  at  any  rate  successfully, 
called  in  question.  Treated  at  first  as  a  doctrine  peculiarly 
applicable  to  land,  with  a  certain  controverted  relevance  to  other 
natural  agents,  it  has  been  so  extended  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  subject  of  economic  study  in  which  we  may  not  expect  to 
find  adap^tions  or  analogies,  so  that  Ricardo  seemed  to  have 
discovered  the  key  of  economic  knowledge.  But  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  no  "indestructible  powers  of  the  soil";  that 
the  fertility  of  land  in  a  country  like  England  is  almost  entirely 
the  result  of  improvement  at  some  time  or  other;  that  "  advan- 
tage of  situation  "  includes  very  much  more  than  the  words  in 
their  literal  sense  imply;  that  both  "  fertility  "  and  "  advantage 
of  situation  "  include  many  kinds  of  differential  advantage; 
that  in  some  circumstances  rent  does  not  enter  into  the  price 
of  agricultural  and  other  produce,  and  that  in  others  it  does. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  the  theory  of  rent  has  had  a  very  great 
influence  on  all  branches  of  economics  by  destroying  the  notion 
that  it  is  possible  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  distinction,  or  deal  with 
economic  conceptions  as  though  they  were  entirely  independent 
categories.  That  modern  economic  analysis  is  incomparably 
more  accurate  than  that  of  earlier  times  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  the  net  result  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  rent  is 
that  all  problems  in  which  this  factor  appears,  and  they  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  economic  theory,  must  apparently  be  treated 
on  their  merits.  In  its  modern  form  the  doctrine  is  far  too 
general  to  be  serviceable  without  the  closest  scrutiny  of  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  particular  case  to  which  it  is  applied.  To 
deal  adequately  with  the  numerous  extensions  or  qualifications 
of  these  and  other  doctrines  in  the  hands  of  modern  economists 
would  involve  us  in  an  attempt  to  do  what  we  have  already  said 
is  impossible  except  on  conditions  not  at  present  realized.  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  interests  of  general  economic  theory  we  require 
a  vast  number  of  special  studies  before  an  adequate  restatement 
can  be  undertaken. 

It  must  be  deariy  recognized  that  the  functions  of  economic 
science  in  the  present  requirements  of  the  world  cannot  possibly 
be  discharged  by  treatises  on  economic  theory.  The 
bSi^HT  fcl^tions  between  general  theory  and  special  studies 
jvMffvf  conducted  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated  have  com- 
pletely changed.  General  theory  never  has  been,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  be,  the  actual  reflex 
of  the  life  and  movement  of  the  economic  world.  It 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  more  than  an  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  thing  which  might  be  expected  in  a  purdy 
hypothetical  world.  When  the  aim  of  the  man  of  affairs  and  the 
hypothesis  of  the  economist  was  unrestricted  competition,  and 


measures  were  being  adopted  to  realize  it,  general  theory  such  as 
the  dassical  economists  provided  was  perhaps  a  sufficiently 
trtistworthy  guide  for  practical  statesmen  and  men  <^  business. 
If  only  people  can  be  got  to  believe  in  them,  a  few  abstract 
prindples  are  quite  enough  to  destroy  an  institution  which  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  create.  But  a  new  institution  cannot  be 
made  on  the  same  terms.  The  modern  industrial  system  has 
brought  with  it  an  immense  variety  of  practical  problems  which 
nations  must  solve  on  pain  of  industrial  and  commefdat  rain. 
For  these  problems  we  want,  not  a  few  old-established  general 
prindples  which  no  one  seriously  calls  in  question,  but  graune 
constructive  and  organizing  capadty,  aided  by  eri^niffcr  ukI 
detailed  knowledge  of  particular  institutions,  industries  and 
classes.  Just  as  the  historical  school  grew  up  along  with  the 
greatest  constructive  achievement  of  the  19th  century,  nazady, 
the  consolidation  of  Germany,  so  the  application  to  modern 
problems  of  the  methods  of  that  school  has  been  called  forth  by 
the  constructive  needs  of  the  present  generation.  We  have 
already  shown  how  these  methods,  in  thdr  turn,  require  the  aid 
of  general  theory,  but  not  of  a  general  theory  which  tries  to  do 
their  work.  In  fact,  every  attempt  to  make  it  do  so  must  in- 
evitably fail.  How  can  such  a  huge  mass  of  general  propositions 
as  are  necessarily  induded  in  a  system  of  economics  ever  be 
thoroughly  tested  by  an  appeal  to  facts  ?  If  they  are  not  so  tested, 
the  general  theory  will  remain  a  general  theory,  of  no  practical 
use  in  itsdf ,  until  the  end  of  time.  It  they  are  to  be  tested,  an 
indefinitely  large  niunber  of  special  studies  must  be  made,  for 
which  the  original  materials  must  be  collected  and  examined. 
That  is,  original  investigation  of  H^cdal  problems  has  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than  any  economist  of  the 
historical  school  ever  dreamt  of  or  the  wortd  requires,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  at  the  end  of  it  all  the  general  theory  viQ 
not  correspond  with  the  facts  of  life.  For  there  is  all  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  world  between  using  a  body  of  general  theory  u  an 
indication  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  study  ol  a  spedal 
problem,  and  undertaking  spedal  studies  with  a  view  to  testing 
the  general  theory.  If  the  necessary  limitations  oi  gaxxH 
economic  theory  are  recognized,  most  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
noticed  disappear.  Now  that  the  "  industrial  revolution  **  has 
extended  practically  All  over  the  world,  so  that  we  have  several 
countries  carrying  on  production  by  modem  methods,  it  is  eaaly 
possible  to  sketch  the  main  features  of  industrial  and  commercal 
organization  at  the  present  time,  to  describe  the  banking  and 
currency  systems  of  the  prindpal  nations,  thdr  means  c^  trans- 
port and  oimmunication,  their  systems  of  commercial  law  and 
finance,  and  thdr  commerdal  policy.  It  is  trae  that  at  present 
very  little  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  Engjland,  but 
innumerable  books,  many  of  them  about  England,  have  been 
written  by  thoroughly  competent  economists,  in  Frendi,  German 
and  other  languages.  So  that  no  great  amount  of  original  work 
is  required  for  a  reliable  account  of  those  general  features  of  the 
modern  system  which  should  form  the  introduction  to  ecooomks 
The  general  theory  which  we  require  should  be  dcctcbed  in  firm 
and  clear  outline,  leaving  the  detailed  qualifications  of  bn>3d 
principles  to  special  studies,  where  they  can  be  dealt  with  if  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  examined  by  statistical  and  other 
tests.  For  such  a  general  theory  there  is  amfAe  material  in  ibe 
economic  literature  of  all  dvilized  countries.  It  b  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  economic  terms,  which  are  also,  though  in 
many  cases  with  an  entirdy  different  meaning,  the  terms  o{ 
business  and  commerce,  should  as  far  as  pooible  be  used  in  ibdr 
common  and  ordinary  English  sense:  that  they  should  corre- 
spond in  meaning  with  the  same  words  when  used  in  descriptioo, 
in  law,  accountancy  and  ordinary  business.  This  is  no  d<mbi 
a  difficult  matter.  But  some  change  in  this  direction  b  neces^ry 
both  in  the  interests  of  the  sdence  itsdf  and  of  its  practival 
utility.  All  the  materials  for  investigation,  all  the  facts  and 
figures  from  which  illustrations  are  drawn,  all  methods  ct  keeping 
accounts  in  England«  assume  the  ordinary  En^xsh  tongue 
There  are  few  if  any  conceptions  in  economics  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  it  without  depleting  the  ordinary  vocabulary.  At 
present  the  language  of  economics  is  for  the  ordinary  EnglTshman 
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te  ■  foreign  linguige  o(  nceplionil  diflkully.  bKiu; 
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nd  otbei  applied  Kienca.  The  KnemiEc 
lemi  and  difficuhics  is  (generally  speilting. 
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or  maintain  it.    Bui  this  it  reiy  far  fiom  being  the  case.     II  we 

■yiten  in  the  lolh  century,  namely,  the  policy  oi  "  fret  Inde  " 
(^.tj,  the  public  do  not  now  read  the  economic  works  which 
supplied  the  theoretical  basis  of  that  policy,  and,  indeed,  would 
BhmJc  ngtbccoTivincedbylhem.  TbegrealBlcnof Ibcperiod, 
protiimm  Cobden  and  Btighl,  ue  merely  historical  figures. 
?*T*  I.ong  bcloie  his  death,  Bright'a  references  in  public 
"""^  ipeechfs  to  Ihe  achievements  of  the  Anli-Com  Lur 
League  were  received  with  respectful  Impatience,  and  Peel's 
famous  ^Kecb  on  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  would  not  convince 
■be  Cennan  Reichslag  or  i  modem  House  of  Commons.  The 
result  isthal  free  trade  badbecome  by  the  endol  the  iqth  century 
in  the  main  an  old  habil,  for  which  the  ordinary  English  manu- 

b«  il<  influence  In  cammcrce  ind  public  affairs.  The  docirine  of 
free  traiie  only  prevailed  in  so  far  as  it  could  bereslaled  in  lenns 
which  had  a  direct  relevance  id  the  eiisling  position  of  England 

directly  challenged  by  the  representatives  of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
school  of  Imperialist  Ihoughl  (see  Chaubeiuin,  JOiOB).  It 
thus  became  the  work  of  eeonomic  science  ruthlessly  to  analyse  the 
eiisling  siluallon,  eiplain  the  issues  involved  in  the  commercial 

ot  dealing  wilh  present  dil&cullies,  with  their  probableresulls. 

The  commercial  policy  of  a  state  is  merely  the  reflei  ol  its 
system  of  public  hnance(seee.(.ENCUEHFlHa)'t;i).  Theabsence 
of  conviction  in  regard  toBritishcDmmercialpolicy  naturally  had 
its  counierparl  in  Ihe  altitude  of  many  men  to  the  finand^ 
system  of  the  country.  The  culo^i 
considered  adequ 


necessary  by  the  exceptional  demands  of  a  stale  of  war  am 
great  devdopmcnl  ot  foreign  powers,  was  partly  lesponsibl 
the  new  diSicullies;  partly  It  was  due  to  tbe  great  eitensii 
Ihe  lunclirms  of  Ihe  stale  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
century.  TTie  former  causes  may  be  considered  partly  peima 
partly  temporary;  hut  those  of  apennaneni  character  are  1 
to  iocreaaein  force,andthiiseof  a  temponry  character  will' 
^__  a  deposit  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  to  the  nc 

^""*"'  expenditure  of  the  c«ntra]  govemn  *" 


le  Ihan 
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aung  difficulty  to  meet  a  comparatlvdy  slight  strain  wiih- 
ecoutse  tn  measures  of  a  highly  coniroveraial  character;  and 

1  acute  form,  questions  of  national  commercial  policy  and 
relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,    i 

less  than  that  of  Ibe  functions  of  local  governing  authorities. 

Local  governing  authorities  now  discharge  economic 
ot  enormous  importance  and  compleiity,  involving 
loney  larger  than  sufficed  to  run  imponanl  stales  s 
ago.     The  scientific  study  of  tbe  economics  of  kical 


.1  by  economists.  These  questions  ol  com- 
local  government  are  closely  bound  up  with 
f  of  the  Irtn^Mrt  system.     Although  the 
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;ry,  is  deplorably  backward, 
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The  whole  social  and  political  fabric  of  the  British  Empire 
:pends  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  industrial  system.  On  this 
ibject  many  monographs  and  larger  works  have  been  pub- 
ihed  in  recent  yeiis,  but  dealing  rather  with  such  quesiioni 
as  trade  unionism,  cooperation  and  factory  legislation,  than  the 
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}n  its  ability  to  unravel  the  practical  difficulties  of  each  genera- 
.ion,  and  so  contribute  to  tbe  progress  of  nations. 

LiTEa*Tuaa.— See  alio  FBsaTiAOB;  Pbotictios:  Taaipr: 
[ToioiEiciAL  TaniiiES:  Tiuais;  rHoNsv;  Fimhci:  *c.  The 
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ECONOMY— ECUADOR 


modern  work  b  to  be  found  in 
(W.  A.  S.  H.) 


ECONOMY,  a  township  and  a  village  of  Beaver  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  17  m. 
N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  of  township  (xgoo)  io6a;  (1910)  860. 
The  village  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  system.  It  was  owned 
until  1904,  when  it  was  sold  to  a  land  company,  by  the  Harmony 
Sodety  (see  CoMMumsif),  commonly  called  the  Economites, 
HarmonisU  or  Rappists.  The  founder,  George  Rapp,  after 
livingwith  his  would-be  primitive  Christian  followers  at  Harmony , 
Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  X805-X8Z4,  and  in  1815-1824  in 
New  Harmony  (9.«.)i  Indiana,  which  he  then  sold  to  Robert 
Owen,  settled  here  in  1824  and  rapidly  built  up  a  village,  m  which 
each  family  received  a  house  and  garden.  The  culture  of  silk, 
flax,  grapes  (for  wine-making)  and  fruits  and  cereals  in  general, 
and  tibe  manufacture  of 'flour  and  of  woollen,  flannel  and  cotton 
fabrics,  were  carried  on  under  a  rule  requiring  every  adult  to 
labour  is  or  14  hours  each  day  in  field  or  mill.  Celibacy  had 
been  adopted  in  1807  as  the  rule  of  the  community.  New 
members  were  received  after  a  half-year's  probation,  and 
members  who  left  received  their  original  investment.  Three 
hundred  thus  separated  from  Rapp  in  1833,  with$xos>oooas 
their  share  of  the  communal  property,  to  buOd  the  millennial 
kingdom  of  New  Jerusalem  at  Phillipsbuig  (now  Monaca), 
Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  lead  of  Bemhard 
MQller,  who  had  come  to  Economy  in  1831  as  a  fellow  religionist, 
and  was  called  Count  Maximilian  de  Leon  (or  Proli);  in  1833 
Leon  went,  with  his  followeis,  to  Louisiana,  and  established  a 
religious  colony  6  m.  from  Natchitoches.  After  his  death  his 
wife  until  1871  was  head  of  a  similar  community  at  Germantown 
in  Webster  parish.  The  Harmonists  at  Economy  flourished 
under  the  rule  of  a  tradesman,  R.  L.  Baker,  or  Romelius 
Laugenbacher,  after  the  death  of  Rapp  in  1847,  and  during  *he 
Civil  War  had  about  $500,000  buried  away.  Their  numbeis 
were  for  a  time  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  fresh  converts,  but  the 
employes  who  were  not  Harmonists  soon  greatly  outnumbered 
the  members  of  the  community,  the  basis  of  which  was 
always  religious.  Baker  died  in  1868,  and  his  successor,  John 
Henrid,  in  1892,  when  John  S.  Duss  became  first  trustee.  In 
X907  there  were  only  two  or  three  members  in  the  sodety.  In 
X85X  the  township  of  Harmony  was  set  apart  from  Economy. 

See  Moms  Hillquit,  HisUfry  tf  SociaUsm  in  the  UniUi  States 
(New  York.  19031;  v^lliam  A.  Hinds,  Amerieam  Communities 
(revised  edition.  CUcago,  1902):  John  L.  Bole.  Tke  Harmony 
Society  (Philadelphia.  1904):  Charies  Nordhoff.  Tke  Commnnisttc 
Societies  of  tke  United  States  (New  York.  1873) :  and  among  several 
excellent  monMrapha  in  German.  Karl  Knorts.  Die  ckristlich' 
kommunistischelColonie  der  Rappisten  (Leipzig.  1892),  and  J.  Hanno 
Deiler,  Eine  vergessene  deutscke  Cohnie:  eine  Stimme  tur  Ver- 
Uidigung  des  Grafen  de  Leon  (New  Orieans,  X900). 

ECONOMY,  a  word  ranging  in  application  from  the  careful 
thrift  of  an  individual  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  an 
organization.  It  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  dKOfOfda,  the  manage- 
ment {Anwf,  to  control)  of  an  oTxof  or  house,  extended  in 
meaning  to  the  administration  of  a  state.  Of  its  original  sense, 
the  art  or  sdence  of  managing  a  household,  the  expression 
"  domestic  economy  "  survives,  but  the  prindpal  use  in  this 
sense  is  confined  to  the  thrifty  management  of  the  financial 
resources  of  a  household  or  of  an  individual  It  is  thus  used  as 
equivalent  to  "  saving,"  not  only  of  money,  but  of  time,  labour 
or  effort,  and,  generally,  of  the  least  expenditure  of  means  to 
attain  a  required  end.  It  is  on  the  prindple  of  "  economy  " 
that  many  phonetic  changes  occur  in  the  devdopment  of 
languages,  and,  in  aesthetics,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
principle  or  law  that  effects  are  pleasant  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  effort  made,  and  of  the  means  taken  to  produce 
the  result.  The  phrase  "  economy  of  truth  "  is  due  to  an  in- 
vidious application  of  the  use,  in  patristic  theology,  of  the  word 
oUontua  for  the  careful  presentation  of  such  doctrine  as  would 
be  applicable  to  the  hearer  (see  J.  H.  Newman,  History  of  the 
Arians  of  the  4th  Century).  "  Economy  "  is  also  used  in  theology 
in  such  expressions  as  "  Mosaic  "  or  "  Christian  economy  "  as  a 
synonym  of  "  dispensation,"  for  the  administration  of  the  world 


by  God  at  particular  times  or  for  particular  races.  Fnun  the 
meaning  of  organization  or  administration  of  a  house  or  state  the 
word  is  applied  more  widdy  to  the  ordered  axtangement  of  any 
organized  body,  and  is  equivalent  almost  to  "  system  ";  thus 
the  "  economy  "  of  nature  or  of  animal  or  plant  life  may  be 
spoken  of.  llie  most  common  use,  however,  of  the  word  is  that 
of  "  political  economy,"  the  sdence  dealing  with  the  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth  (see  Economics). 

ECSTASY  (Gr.  kvnuris,  from  i^I^n^iu,  put  out  of  its  pUce, 
alter),  a  term  applied  to  a  morbid  men^  condition,  in  which 
the  mind  is  entirdy  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  one 
dominant  idea  or  object,  and  loses  for  the  time  its  normal  sdf- 
control.  With  this  there  is  commonly  associated  the  prevalrace 
of  some  strong  emotion,  which  maiufests  itself  in  various  ways« 
and  with  vaiying  degrees  of  intensity.  This  state  resembles  in 
many  points  that  of  catalepsy  {q.v.),  but  differs  from  it  suffidentJy 
to  constitute  it  a  separate  affection.  The  patient  in  ecstasy  may 
lie  in  a  fixed  position  like  the  cataleptic,  apparently  quite  u:»- 
consdous,  yet,  on  awaking,  there  is  a  distinct  recollection  of 
visions  percdved  during  tUs  period.  BCore  frequently  there  U 
violent  emotional  exdtement  which  may  find  expression  ia 
impassioned  utterances,  and  in  extravagant  bodily  xnovesncDts 
and  gesticulations.  Ecstasy  usually  presents  itself  as  a  kind  of 
tempoiary  religious  insanity,  and  has  frequently  ai^)eared  as  an 
epidemic  It  is  well  illustrated  in  the  cdebrated  e^mples  of  the 
Hftnritig  epidcmics  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  acd 
the  Convulsioftnaires  of  St  Medard  at  the  grave  of  the  Ahbt  Pam 
in  the  early  part  of  the  x8th  century,  and  in  more  recent  times 
has  been  witnessed  during  periods  of  rdigious  xevivalism.  (See 
also  Insanity  and  Nxusopathology.) 

BCTOSPORA,  a  homogeneous  and  natural  dlvisicm  of  Protosom 
parasites  induded  under  the  Sporozoa;  they  comprise  the  three 
orders,  Gregarines,  Cocddia  and  Haemosporidia.  Tlie  defining 
character  of  the  Ectospora  is  that  the  spore-mother-cells  (sporo- 
blasts)  are  formed  at  the  periphery  of  the  parent-individual 
(sporont);  we  may,  however,  go  further,  and  say  that  the  fonoa- 
tion  of  all  the  different  reproductive  dements  is  unifozmly 
peripheral  or  exogenous.  Two  other  very  general  features  arc  (j) 
that  the  individual  trophozoite  is  uninudear,  and  (6)  that  growth 
and  trophic  activity  are  finished  before  the  multiplicative  ot 
reproductive  phase  sets  in. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  Ectospora  possess  a  flagdlite 
ancestry.  The  prindpal  facts  in  favour  of  this  view  are  as  fdlovs: 
the  actual  ontogenetic  connexion  known  to  exist  betvees 
certain  Haemoflagellates  and  certain  Haemosporidia  (see  Tkt- 
PANOSOMEs);  the  pcsscsuon  by  many  Cocddia  of  Kifl^g^^r 
microgametes  (male  dements),  whose  general  structure  greatly 
resembles  that  of  a  Heteromastigine  Flagellate;  the  possessaoo 
by  various  parasitic  Flagdiates  (e.g.  Herpelonumas)of  an  attached, 
resting  phase,  when  the  parasites  become  gresaiiniform,  which 
strongly  suggests  the  attached  phase  of  many  young,  grovics 
Gregarines;  the  typical  gregarinoid  and  euglenoid  movemecu 
of  Gregarines  and  of  the  germs  or  other  stages  of  Cocctdia  and 
Haemosporidia,  which  are  quite  comparable  with  the  oontractie 
and  metabolic  movements  of  Flagdiates;  and,  lastly,  the 
exogenous  type  of  reproduction,  which  is  easily  derivable  from 
the  multiple  division  of  certain  Haemoflagdlaies,  and  this,  ia 
turn,  from  the  typical  binary  longitudinal  fission  of  a  F1agcUat£. 

ECUADOR  (offidally  La  RtpuUica  del  Ecuador),  a  rvpublk  of 
South  America,  bounded  N  and  N.E.  by  Colombia,  SX^  and  S. 
by  Peru,  and  W.  by  the  Padfic  Ocean.  Its  boundary 
lines  with  Colombia  and  Peru  were  in  1909  still  un- 
settled, large  areas  of  territory  bdng  daimed  by  aD 
three  republics.  Under  an  agreement  of  the  xsth  of  Dccembe 
1894,  the  disputes  were  to  be  dedded  by  the  Spanish  sovcrdgD 
as  arbitrator,  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  On  the  5th  o< 
November  1904,  Colombia  and  Ecuador  agreed  to  subout  the>r 
dispute  to  the  German  emperor,  and  a  convention  of  the  X3th  oi 
September  1905  between  Colombia  and  Peru  cstabUsbed  a 
modus  Vivendi  for  the  settlement  of  thdr  conflicting  claims,  in 
which  Ecuador  is  likewise  interested.  The  maps  of  Ecuador, 
which  are  very  defective,  usually  describe  its  territjory  tf 
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The  Imbftbura  volcano,  celebrated  for  itt  destructive  eruptions  of 
mud  and  water,  stands  midway  between  the  two  ranges  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  |)lateau.  and  belongs  to  the  transverse  ridge  of 
knot  inudo}  which  unites  them.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  the  higher 
peaks  of  Ecuador,  with  the  exception  of  Cotocachi,  and  possibly 
of  Chiles  on  the  Colombian  frontier,  and  reaches  the  elevation  of 
25,053  ft.  Ibarra  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  volcano  has  suffered 
severely  from  its  eruptions.  The  name  is  derived  from  imba,  hih, 
and  burot  mother,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  quantities 
of  a  fish  called  "  prefladilla  "  {Pimdodus  tyehpum)  discharged  from 
its  crater  during  one  of  its  eruptions — a  phenomenon  which,  after  a 
searching  investigation,  was  oiscredited  oy  Wagner.  Cayambe,  or 
Cayembi,  the  second  highest  peak  of  the  Ecuadorean  Andes,  has  the 
noteworthy  distinction  of  standing  very  nearly  on  the  equator. 
Its  base  covers  a  large  area,  and  its  sjquare  top.  rising  far  above  the 
snow-line,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Quito.  Antisana  is  crowned  with 
a  double  dome*  and  is  describee]  as  an  extinct  volcano,  though 
Humboklt  saw  smoke  issuing  from  it  in  i8oa.  On  its  western  side 
is  the  famous  hacienda  (farm)  of  Antisana,  13,^06  ft.  above  the  sea* 
where  Humboldt  resided  for  several  months  in  1802.  Sara-Urcu 
stands  south-east  of  Antisana  in  a  densely  forested  region,  drenched 
with  rain  and  only  slightly  explored.  Sincholagua  and  Rumifii^i 
are  the  next  two  peaks,  going  southward,  and  then  the  unrivalled 
cone  of  Cotopaxi  (q.v.) — the  highest  active  volcano  in  the  world — 
from  whose  summit  smoke  curls  upward  unceasingly. 

Llanganati  or  Cerro  Hermoso  is  chiefly  known  through  the  tradition 
that  the  treasures  of  the  Incas  ivere  buried  in  a  lain  on  its  slopes. 
It  consists  of  a  group  of  summits,  the  highest  being  credited  with 
17.841  ft.  Tunguragua,  or  Tungurahua,  has  a  cone-shaped  summit 
like  that  of  Cotooaxi,  with  a  uope  of  38*.  It  rises  from  a  plain 
somewhat  lower  tnan  the  neighbouring  central  plateau  and  stands 
free  from  the  surrounding  elevations,  except  on  the  south,  which  give 
it  an  exceptionally  imposing  appearance.  Among  its  characteristic 
features  is  a  cataract  fed  by  melting  snows,  which  descends  1500  ft. 
in  three  leaps,  and  an  enormous  baialtic  lava-stream,  which  crosses 
the  face  of  the  mountain  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Its  most 
notable  eruption  was  in  1777.  It  has  been  sometimes  classed 
among  the  extinct  volcanoes,  but  smoke  has  been  seen  issuing  from 
it  at  cufferent  dates,  and  a  violent  eruption  occurred  on  January  12, 
1886.  The  fertile  cultivated  valley  of  Baflos,  with  lU  thermal 
springs,  Kes  at  the  base  of  Tunguragua,  which  F.  Hassaurek  describes 
as  "  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  snow  peaks  in  the  country."  The 
next  in  line  u  El  Altar,  which  the  natives  call  Capac-Urcu  ("  king 
mountain  "),  whose  broken  cone  and  impressive  outlines  make  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  mountains  of  Ecuador.  Its  summit  comprises 
a  group  of  eight  snow-clad  peaks,  and  its  crater  is  surrounded  by  a 
steep  and  jagged  wall  of  rocks.  There  b  a  tradition  that  this  moun- 
tain was  once  higher  than  Chimboraso,  but  a  series  of  eruptions 
caused  the  cone  to  fall  in  and  reduced  its  summit  to  its  present 
altitude  and  broken  appearance.  Altar  has  shown  no  signs  of  activity 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  Sangay,  or  Sangai,  the  next  and 
last  large  volcano  to  the  south,  is  in  a  state  of  frequent  eruption, 
however,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  restless  volcanoes  of  the 
world.  Since  the  Spanish  conquest  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  un- 
interrupted activity,  but  no  damage  has  been  done,  because  there  are 
no  civilized  settlements  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Though  of  ^reat 
interest  to  scientific  investigators  because  of  this  unceasing  activity, 
and  of  its  peculiar  position  in  the  Andean  system,  and  because  of  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  Sanj^ay 
has  been  but  rarely  visited  by  European  travellers.  Its  eruptions 
are  not  on  a  grand  scale,  but  small  outbursts  of  lava  and  explosions 
of  steam  occur  at  frequent  intervab,  and  at  longer  intervals  more 
violent  explosions  in  which  the  molten  rock  is  thrown  aooo  ft. 
above  its  summit,  and  ashes  are  carried  away  as  far  as  the  streets  of 
Guayaquil. 

Turning  to  the  Cordillera  Occidental  and  taldi^p  the  principal 
peaks  in  order  from  south  to  north,  the  first  to  claim  attention  is 
Chimborazo  (from  Cktmim-^aaa,  "  mountain  of  snow  "],  the  highest 
summit  of  Ecuador,  ana  once  believed  to  be  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Andes.  Humboldt,  who  unsuccessfully  attempted  its  ascent 
in  1802,  gives  its  elevation  as  21,425  ft.,  Reiss  and  StQbel  as  20,703, 
and  Whymper  as  20,498.  It  stands  76  m.  north-cast  of  Guayaquil, 
and.  according  to  Spruce,  rises  majestically  from  the  valley  of  the 
Guayas,  on  the  west,  without  a  "  positive  break  from  the  summit 
down  to  the  plain."  This,  however,  is  erroneous,  for  Whymper 
located  a  detached  range  runnlns;  parallel  with  the  Cordillera  on  the 
west,  for  a  distance  of  65  m.  witn  the  Chimbo  valley  between  them. 
The  magnificence  of  its  mass  is  imposinjr  from  almost  any  point  of 
view,  but  it  can  be  most  fully  appreciated  from  its  western  or 
Pacific  side,  where  its  base  is  covered  with  forest  up  to  the  snow-line, 
above  which  its  pure  white  cone  rises  another  5000  ft.  An  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  great  mountain  is  rarely  obtained,  however, 
because  of  the  mists  and  clouds  which  cover  its  cone.  Its  summits 
were  reached  for  the  first  time  in  1880  by  Edward  Whymper,  all 
previous  attempts  having  failed.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano  because  it  makes  the  plumb-line  deviate  only  7'  to  8', 
from  which  it  is  deduced  that  the  mountain  is  hollow  Moreover,  the 
calcined  matter  resembling  white  sand  which  covers  its  sides  below 
the  snow-line,  extensive  b^s  of  lava,  and  the  issue  of  streams  of  hot 
water  from  its  northern  side,  seen)  to  confirm  the  deduction  that 


Chimboraao  b  an  extinct  volcano.  Immediately  north  of  Cfaimbt^ 
raao,  and  separated  from  it  by  only  a  narrow  valley,  are  the  lower 
triple  summits  of  Carahuairaxo,  or  Carguairaxo  (which  the  natives 
call  Cktmboraxo-embra,  "  Chimborazo's  wife  "),  whose  tioUow  cone 
collapsed  in  1698  during  a  great  earthquake,  and  left  the  jagged  rim 
which  adds  so  much  to  its  present  picturesque  appearance.  Mr 
Whymper's  measurement  b  for  the  middle  peak.  QuixMoa.  still 
farther  north,  b  supposed  to  have  suffered  a  similar  catastrophe. 
Its  hoUow  summit,  13,510  ft.  above  sea-level,  now  contains  a  Urge 
lake.  Iliniaa,  which  stands  west  by  north  of  Cotopaxi,  has  two 
pyramidal  peaks,  and  b  one  of  the  most  interesting  mountains  of 
the  Ecuadorean  group.  It  stands  at  the  western  end  of  the  Tiupullo 
ridge,  and  overiooks  the  Quito  basin  to  the  north-east.  The  French 
academicbn  Bouger,  who  was  chief  of  the  scientific  comraissioa 
sent  to  Ecuador  in  1736  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the 
equator,  made  a  trigonometrical  measurement  of  Iliniza,  and  Warner 
ascended  to  within  800  ft.  of  its  summit  in  185a.  The  geokigicai 
structure  of  the  mountain  furnishes  no  evidence  «  volcanic  activity. 
Chamalari,  which  the  Spaniards  called  El  Coraaon  from  its  heart- 
shaped  appearance,  b  similariy  destitute  of  a  crater.  It  overlooks 
the  Quito  basin  and  has  been,  ascended  many  times.  Among  the 
eariicr  explorers  to  reach  its  summit  were  Bouger  and  La  Condamtne. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and  J086  CAIdas,  the  Granadian  aaturali»L 
Atacatzo  b  an  extinct  volcano,  with  iwthing  noteworthy  in  its 
appearance  and  hittory.  Pichlncha,  its  famous  neighbour,  is 
apparently  of  later  origin,  according  to  Wagner,  and  of  slightly 
lower  elevation.  Perhaps  no  Ecuadorean  volcano  b  better  known 
than  Pichincha,  the  "  boiling  mountain,"  because  of  its  destructive 
eruptions  and  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Quita    Its  summit  cora- 

6 rises  three  groups  of  rocky  peaks,  of  wmch  the  most  wcstcriy, 
[ucu-Pichincna  (Old  Pichincna),  contains  the  crater,  a  faasd- 
shaped  basin  2460  ft.  deep  and  about  1500  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom, 
whose  walls  in  places  rise  perpendicularly  and  in  others  at  an  angle 
of  20*.  The  exterior  of  the  cone  has  an  angle  of  30*  Bouger  and 
La  Condamine  were  the  first  to  reach  its  brink  in  1742,  after  whkh 
Humboldt  made  the  ascent  in.  1802,  Boussingault  and  Hall  m  1831. 
Garcb  Moreno  and  Sebastian  Wisse  in  iSaa  and  1845  (descending 
into  the  crater  for  the  first  time),  Garcia  Moreno  and  Jameson  in 
1857,  Farrand  and  Hassaurek  in  1862,  Orton  in  1867.  and  Whymper 
in  188a  Farrand  spent  more  than  a  week  in  the  crater  trying  to 
get  some  good  photographic  views,  and  Orton  has  given  a  graphic 
description  of  his  .experiences  in  the  same  place  He  found  that  the 
real  cone  <^  eruption  was  an  irregular  heap  250  ft.  in  heighi  and 
800  ft.  in  diameter,  containing  about  70  vents.  The  temperature 
of  the  vapour  within  the  fumarole  was  184*,  and  water  boikd  at 
189**.  There  have  been  five  eruptions  of  Pichincha  since  the  Spao]»J) 
conquest— in  1539,  1566,  1575,  1587  and  i66a  The  second  co\Trrd 
Quito  3  ft.  deep  with  ashes  ami  stones,  but  the  last  three  were  con- 
sidered as  the  most  destructive  to  that  city.  The  last  happily  broke 
down  the  western  side  of  the  ctater,  which,  it  b  believed,  wilf  co^re 
the  city  against  harm  in  any  subsequent  eruption.  Since  the  earth- 
quake of  August  1867  Picnincha  has  sent  forth  dense  mas&cs  of 
black  smoke  and  great  quantities  of  fine  sand.  Cotocachi  u  a  double- 
peaked  mountain,  rising  from  an  extremely  rough  country.  It  «as 
ascended  by  Whymper  in  1880.  All  the  higher  summiu  of  Ecoado' 
have  true  glaciers,  the  largest  being  found  on  Antisana,  Cayarobe 
and  ChimlMMrazo.  Whymper  located  and  named  no  less  than  eleven 
on  Chimborazo,  and  counted  twelve  on  Cayambe. 

There  are  two  distinct  hydrographic  systems  in  Ecuador — the 
streams  that  flow  south-eastward  to  the  Maraikm,  or  Amazon,  and 
those  which  flow  westward  to  the  Pacific.  The  southern  aonn. 
part  of  the  great  central  plateau  b  arid  and  has  a  very 
light  AunfalT.  it  has  no  streams,  therefore,  except'  from  melting 
snows,  and  the  higher  elevations  which  receive  the  impact  of  tbe 
easterly  winds.  Farther  north  the  rainfall  bccwnes  beavier.  the 
plateau  b  covered  with  vcseution,  and  a  consioerabie  number  of 
small  rivers  flow  wcstwarcT  through  the  Cordillera  to  the  Pariftc. 
The  Eastern  Cordillera,  or  Andes,  forms  the  water-parting  between 
the  two  systems.  The  largest  of  the  eastward-flowing  rivers  is  the 
Napo,  which  rises  in  the  eastern  defiles  of  Cotopaxi  and  Sincholagua 
— tncprincipad  source  being  the  Rio  del  Valle,  which  traverses  th« 
Valle  Vicioso.  It  at  first  flows  south  by  east,  and  at  the  village  of 
Napo  b  1450  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coca  858  fi- 
at the  mouth  of  the  Aguarico  586  ft.,  500  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Curaray,  and  38<;  at  its  junction  with  the  Marafion.  Orton  estimates 
its  current  at  Napo  in  the  month  of  November  as  6  m.  an  hour; 
in  the  next  80  m.  the  river  falls  350  ft.  and  produces  a  fine  scnrs  of 
rapids;  and  from  Santa  Rosa  downwards  the  rate  b  not  less  than 
4  m.  an  hour.  Its  breadth  at  Napo  is  only  120  ft.,  but  at  Coca  it  hu 
widened  to  1500  ft.,  and  at  its  mouth  to  ncariy  1  ro.  Like  most  of 
the  large  Amazon  tributaries,  its  discharge  into  the  Marafion  b 
through  several  distinct  channels.  The  Napo  b  navigaUe  for  steam- 
boats lor  some  distance  above  the  mouth  01  the  Coca,  and  tbenct  its 
canoes  as  far  as  the  Cando  cataract,  333^  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  total 
length  is  920  m.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Napo  are  the  Coca 
and  Aguarico  from  the  north,  and  the  Curaray  from  the  south. 
The  Coca  nses  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  near  Cayanhe 
and  the  Guamani  range,  and  flows  eastward  near  the  equator  to 
San  Rafael  (about  76**  30' W.  long.),  where  it  turns  sharply  snuthward 
*  to  a  iunctioa  with  the  Napo  in  about  l»t.  1*  S.,  long.  76*  W.    The 
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Coca  forms  the  provisional  boundaiy  line  between  Ecuador  and 
Colombia  from  iu  Murcc  to  the  Napo.    The  Aguarico  also  rises  on 
the  eastern  tloiies  of  the  Andes  north  of  Cayambe  and  flows  south- 
eastward to  a  junction  with  the  Napo  in  about  long.  75*  W.,  its 
length  being  roughly  estimated  at  ^20  m.    Little  is  known  of  its 
course,  or  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  which  is  provbion- 
ally  occupied  by  Colombia.    The  Curaray  has  its  sources  in  the 
denies  of  the  Cerros  de  Llanganati.  and  flows  south-eastward  to  the 
Napo,  its  length  being-  estimated  at  490  m.     Its  lower  course  b 
sluggish,  where  its  waters  are  made  unpalatable  by  a  reddish  slime. 
The  Napo  and  its  tributaries  are  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of 
South  America  as  the  route  by  which  Gonaailo  Pizarro  and  Orclfana 
first  reached  the  Amason,  and  it  was  afterwards  the  principal  route 
by  which  the  early  expeditions  across 'the  continent  at  tnb  |x>int 
connected  the  Andean  Plateau  with  the  Amason.    The  other  rivers 
which  flow  through  the  Oriente  territory  of  Ecuador  into  the  MaraAon 
are  the  Tigre,  Pastaza,  Morona  and  Santiago.    The  Tigre,  of  which 
little  was  known  until  a  recent  date,  b  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Cunambo  and  Huiviyacu,  whose  sources  are  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes  near  those  of  the  Curaray.    Its  length  below  this 
confluence  b  416  m.,  into  which  are  received  109  tributaries,  the 
largest  <^  which  are  the  Pucacuro  and  Corrientes.    The  Tigre  b 
navigable  at  all  stages  up  to  the  Cunambo  confluence,  aod  promises 
to  anord  one  of  the  most  valuable  river  routes  in  Ecuador,    it  enters 
the  MaraAon  very  near  the  74th  meridian.   The  Pastaza,  or  Pastassa, 
unlike  the  riven  already^  described,  has  its  source  on  the  central 
plateau  west  of  the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes,  within  the  shadow 
of  Cotopoxi,  and  breaks  through  the  Cordillera  to  the  north  of 
Tunguragua.    After  flowing  southward  along  the  base  of  the  hi^ 
Andes  for  a  short  distance  and  receiving  a  number  of  torrents  from 
the  snowclad  heights,  it  turns  south-eastward  across  the  plain  and 
enters  the  Maranon  about  70  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  nuallaga. 
The  stream  is  known  as  the  Patate  down  to  its  junction  with  the 
Chambo,  near  BaAos,  and  b  not  called  Pastaza  until  the  Agoyan 
falb  are  passed.    It  was  navigated  by  Don  Pedro  Maldonado  as 
early  as  1741,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  a  to  4  ft.  draft 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huasaga  (about  ia4m.)  in  times  of  high 
water,  and  for  canoes  neariy  200  m.  farther.   The  Pastaza.  however, 
b  subject  to  irresistible  floods  caused  by  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
mountain  torrents  on  its  upper  course,  especially  the  Toro,  which 
sweep  down  with  such  fury  that  navigation  on  the  river  b  practically 
impossible.   The  shallowness  of  the  lower  stream,  where  the  current 
is  slunish.  b  probably  due  to  the  gnat  quantities  of  silt  brought 
down  by  these  floods.    Many  of  the  rivers  of  eastern  Ecuador  are 
subject  to  simibr  floods  from  the  Andean  slopes,  which  have  cut 
away  broad,  deep  channeb,  through  the  adjacent  plains,  leaving 
long,  narrow  ridges  between  their  courses  which  the  natives  call 
cuchillas.  The  Morona  b  formed  by^  the  confluence  of  the  Manhuasisa 
and  Cangaima  about  310  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  is  freely  navigable 
for  small  steamboats  to  that  point.    The  two  confluents  just  men- 
tioned have  their  sources  in  the  Andes,  and  flow  for  some  distance 
across  the  plain  before  uniting  to  form  the  Morona.     Both  are 
navigable  for  considerable  distances.    The  Morona  follows  a  very 
tortuous  course  before  entering  the  MaraAon,  at  long.  70*  W.,  and 
receives  a  laige  number  of  affluents,  one  of  which  serves  as  the 
outlet  for  Lake  Rimachuma,  in  Peruvian  territory.    Very  little  is 
definitely  known  of  the  afliuents  of  the  Morona,  Pastaza  and  Tigre, 
as  the  territory  through  which  they  run  has  been  but  slightly  ex- 
plored.  The  Santiago,  which  enters  the  MaraAon  near  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche,  b  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Paute,  which  rises 
in  the  province  of  Azuay,  and  the  Zamora,  which  has  its  source 
among  the  mountains  of  Loja.    According  to  Alexander  Garland 
{Peru  in  tgo6),  the  rivers  of  eastern  Ecuador  are  navigable  at  low 
water  for  steamers  of  a  to  4  ft.  draft  for  an  aggregate  dbtance  of 
1503  m.,  as  follows:— 

Miles. 
Napo,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aguarico     .,      •     ..      .    559 
Curaray,  up  to  Canonaco  ...       .       .       .     a86 

Tigre,  up  to  Cunambo-Huiviyacu  confluence      .       .    416 

Pastaza .31 

Morona,  up  to  the  Rarayacu  .'     (.'     '.'      .      .      ;.    ail 

These  same  rivers  are  luvigable  at  hieh  water  for  steamers  of 
iq}  ft.  draft  for  an  aggregate  dbtance  oT  1330  m.,  including  68  m. 
of  the  Aguarico,  and  lor  steamers  of  a  to  4  ft.  draft  for  an  additional 
733  m.  The  last  aggregate  im:ludes  an  extension  of  93  m.  on  the 
Pa<staza,  99  on  the  Morona,  186  on  the  Napo,  and  the  balance  on 
the  Manhuasisa,  Cangaima,  Pucacuro,  Corrientes,  Cunambo  and 
Huiviyacu. 

On  the  western  versant  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  there  are  three 
river  systems  of  considerable  size — ^the  Mirai,  the  Esmcraldas  and 
the  Guayas.  The  sources  of  the  first — the  Rioblanco,  Pisco  and 
Puntal — are  to  be  found  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  transverse 
ridge  which  culminates  in  the  Imbabura  voicana  Its  course  b 
north  and  north-west  to  the  Colombbn  frontier,  thence  westward 
and  north-west  to  the  Pacific,  breaking  through  the  Western  Cor- 
dillera on  its  way.  It  forms  the  boundary  line  for  some  distance 
between  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  but  near  its  mouth  where  the  river 
turns  northward  Colombia  has  taken  possession  of  the  left  bank 
and  all  the  territory  covered  by  its  large  delta.    Its  principal  tribu- 


taries on  the  left  are  the  San  Pedro,  Taramba,  Cachiyacu,  Chachavi 
and  Canumbi,  and  on  the  right  the  San  Juan,  Caiqucr  and  Nulpe. 
The  delta  channels  of  the  Mira  are  navigable,  being  tributary  to  the 
Colombian  port  of  Tumaco.  The  Esmcraldas  drains  all  that  part 
of  the  central  plateau  lying  between  the  transverse  ridge  of  Tiupulk> 
on  the  south,  and  the  Imbabura  ridge  on  the  n<»th,  together  with 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  between  Iliniza  ana  Cotocachi, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  lower  plain.  It  b  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Ouininde  and  Toachi  with  the  Guaillabamba 
between  40  and  so  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  discharges  into  the 
Pacific  in  lat.  1*  N.,  long.  79*  40'  W.,  through  a  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous gorge.  The  volume  and  current  of  the  river  b  sufl^ent  to 
freshen  the  sea  a  m.  from  the  coast.  The  Guaillabamba  is  the  larger 
and  more  important  tributary,  and  should  be  considered  the  main 
stream.  It  rises  in  the  Chillo  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Cayambe. 
and  flows  across  the  northern  end  ot  the  central  plateau,  breaking 
through  the  Western  Cordillera  between  Cotocacni  and  Pichincha. 
One  of  its  plateau  tributaries.  Rio  Pedregal,  rises  on  the  slopes  ci 
Cotopoxi  and  is  celebrated  for  its  three  beautiful  cascades,  the  highest 
of  which  is  about  aao  ft.  The  Toachi  and  Quininde  have  their 
sources  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  The  Guayas  or 
Guayaquil  river  is  in  part  an  estuary  extending  northward  from  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  bordered  by  mangrove  swamps  and  mud  banks 
formed  by  the  silt  brought  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
All  the  bordering  country  on  both  sides  b  of  the  same  description, 
and  for  a  long  distance  inland  extensive  areas  of  swampy  country 
are  submerg;od  durii^^  the  rainy  season.  Above  the  mouth  of  the 
Daule  the  nver  b  known  as  the  Bodegas,  which  in  turn  b  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Babahoyo  and  the  Vinoes.  The  Guayas  also 
receives  a  large  tributary  from  the  east  called  the  YaguachL  All 
these  streams  are  navigable  on  their  lower  courses,  regular  steamboat 
communication  being  maintained  on  the  Guayas  ami  Bodegas  to  a 
river  port  of  the  latter  name,  80  m.  above  Guayaquil,  and  for  40  m. 
on  the  Daule.  The  navigable  channeb  of  all  the  rivers  are  computed 
at  aoo  m.  The  drainage  basin  of  the  Guayas,  according  to  Theodor 
Wolf,  covers  an  area  dt  14,000  sq.  m.,  ana  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  lower  plain  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  Occidental 
as  far  north  as  Iliniza.  The  Babahoyo,  which  b  the  main  stream, 
has  its  sourpes  on  the  dopes  of  Chimborazo,  the  Daule  on  the  Sandomo 
ridge  in  the  latitude  of  Pichingha,  the  Yaguachi  on  the  south-eastern 
slopes  of  Chimborazo,  whence  it  flows  southward  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  breaking  through  the  Cordillera  to  the  western  plain. 
The  Guayas  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  and  varied  of  the  South 
American  river  systems,  and  b  of  great  economic  importance  to 
Ecuador.  In  addition  to  these  three  river  systems,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  short  streams  on  the  coast  flowing  into  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  only  two  of  which  have  any  special  importance 
in  the  present  undevefoped  state  of  the  country.  These  are  the 
Santbgo,  which  drains  several  fertile  vallejrs  in  northern  Esmcraldas 
and  western  Carchi,  and  whose  outlet  b  connected  with  some 
navigable  tide-water  channels,  including  the  Pailon  basin  and  the 
Carujuez,  or  Caracas,  on  which  b  located  the  village  of  Bahia  de 
Car&quez  (lat.  o*  3^'  S.).  the  nearest  port  to  the  city  of  Quito. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  small  lakes  in  Ecuador,  but 
no  large  ones.  These  are  of  two  classes — those  of  the  bowl-like 
valleys  and  extinct  craters  of  the  mountainous  region,  ,  - 
and  the  reservoir  lakes  of  the  lowland  plains  caused  by 
the  annual  overflow  of  the  rivers.  It  b  impossible  to  say  how  many 
of  the  latter  there  may  be,  for  much  of  the  territory  where  they 
are  found  b  unexplored.  They  are  usually  shallow  and  malariaL 
Amon^  the  upland  lakes,  there  are  some  of  special  interest  because 
of  their  position  and  historical  association.  The  Yaguar-cocha 
("  lake  of  Dtood  ").  in  the  province  of  Imbabura.  near  Ibarra,  which 
b  only  li  m.  in  circumference,  b  celebrated  for  the  tradition  that 
Huayna-Capac,  one  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  Inca  dynasty, 
defeated  an  army  of  rebellious  Carrangub  on  its  shores,  ana  threw 
so  many  of  their  bleeding  corpses  into  it  as  to  turn  its  waters  to  the 
colour  of  blood.  On  the  south-east  skirt  of  Cotocachi,  lo.aoo  ft. 
above  the  sea,  b  the  beautiful  little  Cuy-cocha,  which  originated, 
it  b  believed,  through  the  falling  in  of  the  mountain's  sides.  There 
are  two  others  <A  apparently  the  same  origin  on  the  north-west  slopes 
of  the  Mojanda  volcano,  but  they  are  less  attractive  because  of  their 

floomy  surrounding  In  the  deep  valley  between  the  mountains  of 
mbabura  and  Mojanda  is  the  lalce  of  San  Pablo,  8848  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  b  one  of  tne  largest  of  its  class,  being  about  5  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  b  situated  in  an  exceptionally  fertile  region.  It 
drains  through  the  Peguchi  into  the  Rio  Blanco,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mira.  Other  well-known  kikes  of  the  plateau  region  are  Quirotoa, 
about  4600  ft.  in  diameter;  Colta,  east  of  Riobamba,  and  Colay, 
south  of  the  same  place.  Among  the  many  thermal  springs  through- 
out the  Andean  districts,  the  best  known  are  at  Bclermos  and  San 
Pedro  del  Tingo.  north-east  of  Quito;  at  Cachillacta,  in  the  district 
of  Nanenl;  at  Timbugpoyo,  near  Latacunga;  at  BaAos  (5906  ft. 
elevation),  near  the  foot  of  Tunguragua;  and  on  the  slopes  of 
RumiAagui  and  Chimborazo. 

The  coast  of  Ecuador  extends  from  about  kt.  i*  ao'  N.  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Boca  Jambeli  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil,  in  lat.  3*  14'  S.,  and  has  an  outward  curve.         CoaML 
Its  more  prominent  headlands  are  Punta  Galcra,  Cabo 
Pasado,  Cabo  de  San  Lorenzo  and  La  Puntilla,  or  Santa  Ekoa 
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well  sf  the  Guayaa  river  the  Eilero  Salado,  which  coiapriHa  a  great 
many  shallow  tide-watrr  channelt,  or  bayoui,  per^Iratn  at  far 
inland  aa  Cuayaquil,  but  u  used  only  by  canoei.  The  upper  end 
af  the  gulf  ii  filUng  up  with  the  lili  brought  dawn  Irom  the  Cordillera. 
It  i>  divided  nudway  by  the  laige  iibnd  of  Puna,  al  the  eauern 
end  of  which  i>  the  snchonge  tor  •teamen  too  lar^  Co  aicend  the 
Cuayai.  TheMeanuhipchaDnel  oaiHibelwecnlhiaiilaRdand  ihe 
Peruvian  coast,  and  ia  known  aa  the  Jambeli  channel.  The  pauage 
north  of  Puna  Itland  Im  kiumm  aa  the  Motto  chanrtcii  but  iifl  entrance 
iaobitruclcd  by  ihcaUand  it  laconiidered  dangcroui  [or  ihip^nc. 
A  tniall  port  in  ihe  Jambeli  channel,  on  the  KuUiHiatt  ihore  of  the 
guU.  i>  that  of  Puena  Bolivar,  or  Puerto  Huaila.  the  ihipfung  pan 
for  the  town  of  Machala  and  Ihe  Zarunu  mining  retion. 

There  an  lew  island!  oR  the  coait  of  Ecuador,  and  only  one  of  any 
convdcrable  liie— that  of  Puna  in  the  Cult  at  Cuiyaauil,  which 
j^^j^  aiqta.  long  Irom  north.eart  to  Boulh-we*!  and  S  to  11  m. 
^^*^  wide.  It  lia  in  the  Donh.east  part  of  the  ^1t.  and  is 
■eparaled  from  the  Ecuadoran  mainland  by  the  Morro  channel, 
and  {rooi  the  loulhem  mainland  by  the  wider  and  deeper  Jambeli 
channel.  Thereiaa  low,  mountainouiiidge.callcdihc  Zimpo  Palo, 
running  through  it,  and  iti  cuiem  ihurea  have  lome  modFiately 
high  bluHti  olherwiie  the  island  is  hiw  and  twampy,  and  its  shores, 

densely  wooded  (in  narked  contraic  with  Ihe  oppo«lc  Peruvian 
shore),  and  ia  considered  ilnheallhy  throughout  the  gitaler  part. 
It  hat  a  population  of  aoo.  chiefly  centred  in  Ihe  vUlage  of  Puna, 
at  its  nortli<iut  exliemicy.  whidi  it  a  shipping  port  and  health 
reaort  for  Ihe  dly  of  Guayaquil..  Punt  island  Is  celebrated  tot  ill 
conneaioa  with  Piiarro't  invaKn  of  tVfU  in  IJJI.  It  ii  said  that  it 
had  a  conuderable  population  at  that  time,  and  that  the  natives 
Foisted  Ihe  invaders  10  vigorously  that  it  cost  ua  months  to  reduce 
Ihem.  Midwayin  the  outer  pari  of  IheCult  of  Cuayaquil  is  Amorta- 
jada  or  Santa  Clara  island,  whose  memblance  to  a  shrouded  corpse 
sugtesled  the  name  sihich  It  beam.  It  lies  rJ  m.souih-wcslof  Puna 
island  and  Bo  m.  from  Guayaquil  II  rises  toa  concidemble  etevalxin, 
and  carries  a  light  »s«  !•-  »bovt  sea-level.  There  are  some  low, 
swampy  islands,  or  mud  BaK  oovired  with  mangrove  thickets,  in 
(he  lower  Cuayas  river,  but  Ihey  are  uninhabilnl  and  of  no  import- 
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provisions.  The  neat  is  La  Plata,  in  lac.  1°  ib'  S.,  which  uses  t 
Height  of  790  (t.,  and  has  a  deep  anchorage  on  its  eaiiern  tide  wh 
Drake  is  said  to  have  anchored  in  1579.10  divide  the  spoils  of 
Spanish  treasure  ship  "  Cacafuego."  The  Galapagos  Islands  () 
belong  lo  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  and  form  a  pail  of  the  provi 

CtipJoO'.' — The  areal  longitudinal  depreswon  which  lies  betw 

boundary  between  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  east  and  the  Mesoi 

■  See  J.  Siemimdzici,  "  Ci\>togi9rhE  Kcisenotiun  aus  Ecuadt 
Knui  Jo*fi.  /.  Mia„  Bell,  Band  iv.  (18*6,  pp.  19S-aJ7,  pl-  vi 
Th.  Wolf.  G/Birafia  y  hoImio  drl  BtuniiT.  mhlica^  for  ordn 
Supfrmn  Cabimo  St  b   &piibliai  [Leipiil.  1691):  W.  fteiss  L... 
A.  SlUbel.  RiUn  in  Si-d-Amirica.    aa  axk^bi'tf  <("  Kr^Jit 
fnoior  (Berlin.  1891-1903). 
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•getaljon  ia  seamy  and  dwarfed:  at  Salan^o  itlaod.  soul  north  of 
inta  Elena,  there  is  an  abundance  of  moitlnre  and  ve^etatiini  is 
luiiant;  33  01.  farther  north,  at  Manta.  Che  country  is  a  deicn: 
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prevail  Then  a  no  great  display  of  arboreal  vi 
euepE  in  the  valleys  and  lower  passes  where  the  r 
buc  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  rainiaii  ana  vegeuEm 
which  characleriie  the  Qmlo  bavn  toon  disappear  as  one  proceeds 
southward,  and  are  substituted  by  arid  conditions.  Even  hen  there 
are  local  inodi5attions,  as  al  Ambsto.  where  a  shallow  depresuos. 
surrounded  by  barren,  dust-covered  ridges  eniosed  to  cold  vindt, 
is  celebrated  for  its  warm,  equable  clinuie  and^its  fruic.  (t  Is  (a  be 
noted  chat  ibe  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  separates  the  humid,  foresl- 
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all  the  year  round,  at  14.000  ft.;  Sncholagua  had  larfe  beds  of 
permanent  snow  at  15.300  ft..  Cotopaxi  was  permanently  covered  at 
15.500  ft.  on  its  western  side,  Coraxon  had  daily  snowstorms  down 
to  14.500  ft.,  but  no  permanent  beds  of  snow  on  its  east  side  (elevation 
15.871  ft.);  and  Chimboras>  had  deep  snow  at  15,600  ft.  on  its 
north-east  and  south  sides  in  June-Iuly.  The  extern  range  was 
found  to  receive  the  heaviest  .snowfall.  The  elevation  at  which 
human  residence  is  possible  seems  to  be  unusually  high  in  Ecuador. 
Many  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  central  Ecuador  ue  at  altitudes 
rangms  from  86u6  ft.  (Ambato)  to  Q839  ft.  (Machachi).  The  capital 
dty  of  Quito  b  9343  ft.  above  Xht  sea,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
agreeable  temperature,  and  also  for  its  healthiness  in  spite  of  prevail- 
ing unsanitary  conditions.  Above  these  towns  are  a  number  of 
farms  and  herdsmen's  habitations,  where  men  live  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  year  with  less  discomfort  from  low  temperature  than  is 
experienced  in  northern  Europe  and  northern  United  States. 
According  to  Whymper,  the  tambo  of  Chuquipoquio,  at  the  foot 
<^  Chimboraxo.  u  11.704  ft.,  and  the  hacienda  of  Pedrej2al,  near 
Ilinixa,  11,629  *^->  ^^^  beinK  permanently  occupied.  Thelhaeienda 
of  Antisana,  13,306  ft.,  ana  the  herdsmen's  hut  of  Cunayaco  on 
Chimborazo,  13,396  ft.,  are  occupied  only  for  a  part  of  the  year. 
The  highest  elevations  are  generally  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
and  glaciers,  according  to  Whymper,  are  to  be  found  upon  no  less 
than  nine  of  the  culimnating  peaks,  and  possibly  upon  two  or  three 
more.  These  serve  to  modify  the  temperatures  of  the  plateau, 
which  b  swept  by  cold  winds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  pre- 
vailing wind  is  tnat  of  the  north-east  and  south-east  trade  winds, 
broken  and  modified  on  the  plateau  and  western  lowlands  by 
mountain  barriers.  Westerly  and  north-west  winds  are  sometimes 
experienced,  but  are  not  permanent. 

Flora. — ^The  flora  of  the  Quito  baun  has  been -well  studied  by 
various  European  botanists,  more  especially  by  Dr  William  Jameson 
(i 796-1873)  of  the  university  of  Quito,  who  began  the  preparation 
of  a  synopsb  of  the  Ecuadorean  flora  in  1864-1865  (Synopsis  plan- 
tanm  QuHensium,  a  vols.,  Quito,  1865).  The  flora  01  the  forested 
lowlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes  has  not  been  studied  and 
described  so  fully.  From  the  Pacific  coast  upward  to  a  height  of 
about  3000  to  |000  ft.  the  vegetation  b  obtinctivcly  tropical, 
including  among  its  economic  products  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
rice,  mauc,  yucca  (also  known  as  cassava  and  mandioca),  peanuts, 
bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  arracacha  (Conium  mosckatMmt 
H.  B.  K.,  or  Arracacha  esailenta),  indigo,  rubber  (CasiiUoa),  ivory- 
nuts,  dnchona  and  bread-fruit.  Most  of  these  become  rare  at  ^000 
ft.,  but  a  few,  like  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated  as  high  as  8000  ft.  The 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Guayas,  above  Guayaquil,  b  celebrated  for 
the  richness  of  its  vegetation,  which,  in  fruit  alone,  includes  cacao, 
coffee,  coco-nuts,  i»oe-apples,  oranges,  lemons,  guayavas  (Psidium 
pomiferum),  guavas  (/»fa  spectabuis),  shaddocks  (or  grape-fruit), 
pomegranates,  apricots,  chinmoyas  {A  nana  Chirimolia),  granadillas 
{Passxfiora  guadrangtUaris),  paltas  (Persea  graUssvna^  otherwise 
known  as  "  alligator  pears  "),  tunas  iCactnM),  mangoes  {Manpjera 
Indica),  pacays  (Prosopis  inlcis),  aji  (Chile  pepper),  and  many 
others  of  less  importance.  Besides  rubber,  the  forests  produce  a 
great  variety  of  cabinet  and  construction  woods,  ivory-nuts  (from 
the  "  tagua  "  palm,  PhyleUphas  macrocarpa),  *'  toquilla  "  fibre 
ICarludonca  palmata)  for  the  manufacture  of  to-called  rasania  hats, 
cabbage  palms,  several  species  of  cinchona,  vanilla  and  dyewoods. 
Among  tne  large  trees  wnich  are  valued  for  their  timber  are]red- 
wood  (/fMMtria  balsamifera)^  Brazil-wood,  algarrobo,  palo  de  crux 
(Jacqninea  ruscifolia),  guaiacum  or  holy  iraoa,  rosewocxl,  cedar  and 
walnut.  From  6000  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  the  indigenous 
species  include  the  potato,  maize,  oca  (Oxalis  tuberosa),  and  qusnua 
(chenopodium  quinoa),  and  the  exotic  species,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
alfalfa  (Maiicago  saiiva),  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone.  Wheat  does  iu>t  form  a  head  bek>w 
4500  ft.,  nor  npcn  above  10,500.  The  larger  forest  trees  are  rarely 
seen  above  10,000  ft.,  and  even  there  only  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras.  The  Escallonio  myrtaUoides,  however,  b  found  at  an 
clc\atk>n  of  13.000  ft.,  and  the  shrubby  Be/arias  400  or  500  ft.  higher. 
A  characteristic  growth  of  the  open  pbteau  and  upland  valleys  b  the 
rabulla,  cabaya  or  maguey  (Agate  americana),  whose  fibre  is  much 
used  by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  sandab  (alpar' 
galas)  and  other  useful  articles.  In  the  treeless  region  lying  between 
1 1,600  and  13.800.  or  in  other  pbces  between  i3,ooo  and  14.000  ft., 
the  similarity  of  the  vegetation  to  that  of  the  corresponding  European 
region;  according  to  Wagner,  b  espedally  striking.  On  the  paramos 
of  Chimborazo.  Pichincha,  Iliniza,  &Cj  the  relation  of  characteristic 
genera  to  those  identical  with  genera  m  the  Alpine  flora  of  Europe 
ts  as  5  to  4;  and  the  botamst  might  almost  suppose  himself  in  the 
Upper  Engadine.  Of  the  flora  of  tne  highest  Andes,  Whymper  found 
42  species,  of  >'arious- orders,  above  16,000  ft.,  alnxMt  all  of  which 
were  from  Antisana  and  Chimborazo;  13  genera  of  mosses  were 
found  above  15.000  ft.,  and  59  species  of  flowering  pbnts  above 
14,000  ft.,  of  which  35  spteies  came  from  above  iS,ooo  and  20 
species  from  above  16,000  ft.  The  highest  specimen  obtained  was  a 
lichen  (Lecanora  snhfusca^  L.)  on  the  south  side  of  Chimborazo, 
18,400  ft.  above  sea-level.  Mosses  (Grimmia)  were  found  on  Chiin> 
borazo  at  16.660  ft.,  ferns  (Polypodium  pycnolepis,  Kze.)  at  14.900, 
and  specimens  oiGeiuiana  rupiaUa,  H.  B;  K..  Achyrophorns  fuitensis, 
Sz.  Bip.,  Cmkitinm  nivak,  H.  B.  K..  at  16.300;  PhyUactis  ineonspicna. 


Wedd.,  at  i6^Soo,  i44frafalKi  gemimflona,  H.  B.  K.,  at  14-15.000, 
Geranium  diffusnm,  H.  B.  K.,  at  16,000,  Maieaatrum  ^ylkuUhos, 
Asa  Gray,  at  16,500,  Ihaba  06010/0,  Benth.,  at  16,660,  and  Ranun- 
cuius  praemarnu,  Kth.,  at  i6,500--aU  on  Chimborazo.  Fuchsia 
loxensts,  H.  B.  K.,  was  found  on  the  slope  of  Sara-Urcu  at  12,779  ft., 
and  currant  bushes  (Rites  gfandulosum,  R.  &  P.),  onChimbcMrazo.at 
14.000.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  the  rainfall  is 
continuous  thionghout  the  year  and  the  atmosphere  b  surchaiged 
with  mobture,  the  forest  growth  b  phenomenal.  It  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  montatuu^  modified,  if  at  all, 
by  the  excessive  humidity  which  prevaib  in  thb  region. 

Fauna, — The  fauna  of  Ecuador  b  comparatively  poor  in  mammalia, 
but  the  birds  and  still  more  the  insects  are  very  numerous.    The 
Quadrumana  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  species,  the  eastern 
forests  being  very  much  like  the  othor  parts  Of  the  great  Amazonbn 
basin  in  this  rcraect.     The  Camivora  include  tne  puma  (Felis 
concolor),  jaguar  (F,  onea)^  ocelot  (F,  ^isea),  bear  (Ursus  omatus), 
fox,  weasel  and  otter.    A  small  <leer  and,  in  southern  Ecuador, 
the  Ibma  (Anchenia)  with  its  allied  species,  the  alpaca,  guanaoo  and 
vicuffa,  represent  the  ruminants.    The  rodents  are  numerous  and 
include  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Amazonbn  spedcs    the  capybara 
(Uydrochoerus  capybara),  cavia  (C.  a^ea),  paca  (Codogiasys  paca) 
and  cutia  (Dasyp^octa  aguU),  all  amphibious  and  having  an  extensive 
range.    Tapirs  are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  foresta,  the  peccary 
in  more  open  woodbndsr-and  the  opossum  in  neariy  every  part  of  the 
country.    Cattle,  horses,  asses,  sheep  and  swine  were  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  thrive  well  in  some  of  the  provinces.    Excellent 
horses  are  reaired  in  the  upbnds,  as  well  as  muk»  and  cattle,  the 
pasturage  on  the  mountain  slopes  being  good,  and  alfalfa  being  grown 
in  abundance  in  many  distncts.    Tne  Reptilia  include  countless 
numbers  of  alligators  m  the  Guayas  and  its  tributaries  and  in  the 
tide-water  channeb  of  many  of  the  smaller  riven;  many  species  of 
lizards,  of  which  Mr  Whymper  found  three  in  the  Chiito  basin; 
snakes  of  every  description  from  the  huge  anaconda  of  the  Amazon 
region  down  to  the  beautifully  marked  coral  snake;  a^nd  a  great 
variety  of  frogs  and  toads.    Bats  also  are  very  numerous,  eapeaally 
in  the  eastern  forest  region,  where  the  vampire  bat  b  a  serious 
obstacle  to  permanent  settlement.    The  avifauna  of  Ecuador  b 
dbtinguiahed  for  the  great  variety  of  its  genera  and  species,  among 
which  are  many  peculiar  to  the  Amazon  valley,  and  othere  to  the 
colder  uplands.    Among  the  Amazon  species  may  be  mentioned  the 
panot.  macaw  (Macrocercus)^  toucan  (Ramphaslos),  curassow  (Crax), 
penelope,  trogon,  and  homed  screamer  (Paiamedea  comuta).    There 
are  also  herons,  ibises,  storks  and  cranes,  including  the  great  black- 
headed  white  crane,  Mycteria  americana^  which  ranges  from  northern 
Argentina  to  (^ombb.   One  species  of  ibis,  the  Tluristicus  caudatus, 
b  to  be  found,  it  b  said,  only  on  the  slopes  of  Antisana.    Species  of 
the  pheasant  and  partridge  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  "  guacharo  " 
(Steatomts  caripeiuis),  once  believed  to  inhabit  Venezuela  only,  b 
found  in  Ecuador  also.    The  Raptores  are  well  represented  by  a 
Urge  number  of  genera  and  species,  which  include  the  condor,  eagle, 
vulture,   falcon,   hawk  and  owl.     The  condor   (Sarcorhamphus 
gry^ius)  b  commonly  found  between  the  elevations  of  6000  and 
16,000  ft.,  rarely,  if  ever,  descending  to  the  lowUnd  plains  or  rising 
above  the  lower  peaks.    It  preys  upon  the  smaller  animals  and  inflicts 
much  loss  upon  stock  farmere  through  the  destruction  of  calves, 
lambs,  &c.,  but  it  very  rarely  ventures  to  attack  man  or  any  of  the 
brger  animals.    The  eagle  conunon  to  Ecuador  b  the  Morphnus 
taeniaUn    and  possibly^  the  M.  guaianensis  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes.   Ine  hanier-eagle  (Her^eMheres  cachinnans)  is  also  to 
be  found  throughout  this  part  of  the  continent.    An  eagle  with 
buzzard-like  habits,  the  Leucoptemts  plumbea,  b  likewise  common  in 
Ecuador.    Among  the  vultures  the  turkey-buzzard  group  (I^ino- 
gryphus  or  Caikartes),  including  the  R.  aurus,  bwrovtanus  and 
pemiger,  b  common  everywhere.     The  carrion  crow,  or  black 
vulture  (Catharisia  atrata),  b  also  common  to  every  part  o(  the 
country,  and  is  the  general  scavenger.    The  carrion  hawks  are 
represented  by  the  Polyborus  tharus,  popuUriy  called  the  "  cara- 
cara."  and  the  Phalc^aenus  carunculatus;  the  falcons  by  the 
Aesalon  columbanus;  and  the  kites  by  the  Campsonyx  swatnsoni. 
The  Ecuadorean  owl  b  the  Bubo  nigresuns.   An  interesting  species 
of  the  song  birds  b  popubriy  known  as  the  "  flautero  "  (flute-oird), 
which  inhabits  the  eastern  forests.    Its  notes  are  marvellous  imita- 
tions of  "  the  most  mellow,  sweet-sounding  flute,"  but  the  singer 
itself,  according  to  Mr  Simson.  b  "a  very  insignificant-looking 
little,  greybh-coloured  bird,"  which  "  always  dies  in  captivity."  The 
most  interesting  group  of  the  smaller  birds  b  that  of  the  humming- 
birds, of  which  the  number  atid  variety  b  astonishing.    Some  of 
these  have  a*  very  wide  range,  while  otnen  are  apparently  limited 
to  a  small  district,  or  to  a  certain  altitude.   The  bnt-known  fish  of 
Ecuador  b  the  insignificant  Pimelodus  cychpum,  the  only  fish  found 
in  the  streams  and  bkes  of  the  plateau  region.    Its  fame  rests  on 
Humboldt's  publication  of  the  tradition  that  great  numbers  of  this 
tiny  fish  had  been  thrown  out  during  the  eruptions  of  Imbabura  and 
other  volcanoes.    Mr  Whymper's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
b  that  the  fish  are  scattered  over  the  bnd  by  the  sudden  overflow 
during  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  rivers  and  lanes  which  they  inhabit. 
The  nvers  of  fhe  eastern  plains  are  (Hobably  stocked  with  the  fish 
found  in  the  Amazon.   On  the  coast,  the  AiKon  de  Sardinas  bay  b  so 
named  fimn  the  multitude  of  small  fish  (sardinas)  which  inhabit  at* 
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waters.    Elsewhere  there  are  no  fisheries  of  impotence,  except  those 
of  the  Galapagos  Islands.  .     , ,        .    .   ^       . 

The  insect  inhabitants  of  Ecuador,  like  the  birds,  include  a  large 
number  of  genera  and  species,  but  no  complete  entomological  survey 
of  the  country  has  ever  been  made,  and  our  knowledge  in  this  respect 
is  insufficient  to  warrant  a  detailed  description.  In  one  ascxnt  of 
Pichincha  in  1880,  Mr  Whymper  collected  21  species  of  beetles,  all 
new  to  science,  between  12,000  and  15,600  ft.  elevation.  On 
Cotopaxi,  at  elevations  of  13,000  to  15,800  ft.,  18  species  of  the  genus 
Colpodes  were  collected,  of  which  16  were  new.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  illustration  of  the  situation  in  Ecuador  so  far  as  natural 
history  exploration  is  concerned.  Of  the  Machachi  basin,  near 
Quito,  which  he  calb  a  "  zoologist's  paradise,"  Mr  Whymper  writes 
(trauds  amongst  Hu  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator) : "  Butterflies  above, 
below  and  around;  now  here,  now  there,  by  many  turns  and  twists 
displaying  the  brilliant  tessellation  of  their  under-sides.  .  .  May- 
flies and  dragon-flies  danced  in  the  sunlight ;  lizards  darted  across 
the  paths;  and  legions  of  spiders  pervaded  the  grass,  many  very 
beautiful---fro6red — silver  backs,  or  curious,  like  the  saltigrades. 
who  took  a  few  steps  and  then  gave  a  leap.  There  were  crickets  in 
infinite  numbers;  and  flies  innumerable,  irom  slim  daddy-long-tegs 
to  ponderous,  black,  hairy  fellows  known  to  science  as  Dejeaniae; 
hymcnopterous  insects  in  profusion,  including  our  old  friend  the 
bishop  of  Ambato  (possibly  Didis),  in  comnany  with  another 
formidable  stinger,  with  chrome  antennae,  called  by  the  natives 
'the  Devil ';  and  occasional  Phasmas  (ciballo  de  |>alo)  crawling 
painfully  about,  Uke  animated  twigs."  This  description  refers  to  a 
fertile  sub-tropical  oasis  on  the  partially  barren  plateau;  below  in 
the  forested  lowlands,  where  tropical  conditions  prevail,  the  numbers 
and  varieties  are  many  times  greater.  The  Coleoptera  are  especially 
numerous:  Mr  Whymper  took  home  with  him  206  species  which 
had  been  identified  and  described  up  to  1892,  most  of  them  from  the 
uplands  and  most  of  them  new  to  science.  The  total  number  of 
species  in  Ecuador  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  8000.  The  Hyinen- 
optera  are  also  numerous,  but  less  so  than  the  Lcpidoptera,  with 
which  the  mountain  slopes  and  sunny,  open  spaces  seem  to  be 
Uterally  covered.  Of  moths  alone  Mr  >A^ymper  took  away  with  him 
specimens  representing  no  less  than  23  genera,  with  a  probable 
addition  of  13  genera  more  among  his  undescribed  specimens,  the 
largest  of  which  (an  Erebus  odora)  was  ji^  in.  across  the  wings. 
Among  the  Diptera,  which  includes  a  very  wide  range  of  genera  and 
species,  are  some  of  a  highly  troublesome  character,  though  on  the 
whole,  Mr  Whymper  did  not  find  the  flics  and  mosquitoes  sa  His 
explorations,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  eastern  region,  where 
the  mosquitoes  are  usually  described  bv  travellers  as  extremely 
troublesome.  Sand-flics  are  common,  ana  in  the  eastern  forests  the 
tiny  ^'i2m  fly  ITrombidium.  sp.?)  is  a  veritable  pest.  Of  the  insects 
whicn  infest  dwellings  ana  prey  upon  their  human  inmates,  such 
as  fleas,  bed-bugs,  roaches,  &c.,  Ecuador  has  more  than  a  bountiful 
supply.  Lice-catins  is  a  widely  prevalent  habit  among  the  Indians 
and  mestizos,  and  demonstrates  now  numerous  these  parasites  are 
among  the  people.  A  ^ood.  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  house- 
infesting  animals  and  insects  u  given  by  Mr  Whymper  {op.  cit, 
p'  391)*  who  made  a  collection  of  50  different  specimens  of  the 
vermin  which  infested  hb  bedroom  in  Guayaquil. 
I  Populaiion.— The  indigenous  population  of  Ecuador  was 
originally  composed  of  two  distinct  races — the  Quitus  and  Caras, 
the  former  being  the  older,  and  the  latter  presumably  of  (^chua 
origin.  The  Caras,  according  to  tradition,  entered  the  country 
from  the  coast,  and  had  thoroughly  established  themselves  there 
long  before  the  conquest  by  the  Inca  rulers  Tupac-Yupanqui  and 
his  son  Huayna-Capac  This  conquest  was  comparatively  easy 
because  the  Caras  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same  language,  and  were 
not  greatly  unlike  their  conquerors  in  manners  and  customs. 
The  present  Indian  population  of  Ecuador,  excepting  those  of 
the  trans-Andean  region,  may  be  considered  as  descendants  of 
these  two  races.  They  are  subjected  to  incredible  abuses  under 
Spanish  colonial  rule,  their  numbers  being  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  the  former  population,  and  even  yet  they  are  subjected  to  a 
kind  of  debt-bondage  which  is  slavery  in  all  but  the  name. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  they  still  represent  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  actual  population  of  Ecuador.  East  of  the 
Andes  the  forests  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  what  are  termed 
"  aucas  "  or  "  infieles  "  (infidels) — Indians  who  are  independent 
of  both  church  and  political  control.  Missions  have  been  estab- 
lished among  some  of  the  tribes,  but  their  influence  reaches  only 
a  smaU  part  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  region. 
I  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Quijos  or  Canelos,  who  are  settled 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Napo,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  and  are  in  great  part  grouped  about  the  missions;  the 
Jivaros  who  inhabit  the  vaUey  of  the  Pastaza;  the  Zaparos 
who  occupy  the  forest  region  between  the  Pastaza  and 
Napo;  the  Piojes  of  the  middle  Napo,  and  eastward  ta  the 


Putumayo;  and  the  Iquitos  and  Maxanes  of  the  lower  Sapo  and 
Tigre,  chiefly  in  territory  occupied  by  Peru.  The  Jivaros  are  the 
best  known  of  these  tribes  because  of  their  successful  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  invaders.  They  are  still  indq>endent  of  political 
control,  live  in  permanent  settlements,  till  the  soil  (producicg 
Indian  com,  beans,  yucca  and  plantains),  and  have  developed 
some  rude  manufactures.  The  Zaparos  are  Ics  homogeneous, 
some  of  their  hordes  living  in  a  state  of  comfdete  savagery.  They 
are  classified  with  the  Guaranis  of  Brazil,  whom  they  resemble 
in  many  particulars.  The  Piojes  h've  in  permanent  communities 
and  cultivate  the  soil.  The  total  number  of  "  aucas  **  or  un- 
civilized Indians  in  the  republic  has  been  estimated  at  about 
200,000,  but  this  estimate  covered  a  larger  area  than  Ecuador 
actually  occupies  and  is  evidently  too  h^.  Their  settlemmts 
are  usually  small  and  very  much  scattoml,  and  their  aggregate 
number  is  evidently  much  under  the  earlier  estimates.  An 
official  estimate  given  to  Mr  Whymper  in  1880,  however,  places 
the  population  of  Oriente  (the  eastern  territoiy)  at  80,000,  which 
is  probably  more  nearly  correct. 

No  general  census  has  ever  been'  takta  in  Ecuador,  and 
estimates  are  little  better  than  vague  conjectures.  One  of  these 
estimates,  that  published  by  P.  F.  Cevallos  for  1889,  which  has 
been  generally  accepted,  gave  the  total  population  as  1,272, 161, 
and  these  figures  have  been  used  with  but  slight  changes  for 
various  later  estimates.  A  later  official  estimate  appeared  in 
1900  in  La  tUpubiique  de  P£quateur  a  sa  participatum  i  V Ex- 
position UnnerseUe  de  iffoo,  which  gives  for  the  provinces 
practically  the  same  figures  as  those  of  Cevallos,  and  at  the  same 
time  assumes  the  total  for  the  whole  republic  to  be  i,5oq,oo& 
The  white  population  is  estimated  at  xoo,ooo  to  xao,ooo,  which 
probably  includes  many  of  mixed  ancestry,  and  the  mixed  bloods 
at  300,000  to  450,000.  The  tendenqr  is  for  the  mesiao  who 
dwells  in  Indian  communities  to  revert  to  the  Indian  type,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  larger  estimate  is  nearer  the  truth.  Oa 
the  other  hand  tnestitos  who  live  among  the  whites  and  form  new 
alliances  with  them  eventually  class  themselves  as  whites  wher- 
ever their  social  condition  has  been  improved.  As  a  rule,  the 
mestizos  of  Ecuador  are  ignorant,  indolent  and  non-progresave. 
As  in  C^olombia  they  are  the  artizans  and  small  traden  and  the 
Indians  are  the  farm  labourers.  The  land  is  held  by  a  few  pro- 
prietors, and  caste  sentiment  is  strong  among  those  who  daira 
unmixed  European  descent;  consequently  the  mestisos  have 
limited  opportunities  to  improve  their  condition. 

The  whites  form  an  exclusive  governing  caste,  as  in  Chile.' 
The  territory  of  the  republic  is  divided  among  a  veiy  few  of 
them,  and  its  government  is  in  their  hands. 

In  the  hot  seaboard  districts  there  are  a  small  number  of 
negroes,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  their  crosses  with  the 
other  two  races.  The  majority  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  provinces.  There  are  comparatively  few  negroes  and 
mulattoes  on  the  colder  plateaus.  Villavicencio  estimated  tbdr 
numbers  at  7831  pure  negroes  and  36,592  mixed  bloods,  which  is 
probably  not  far  ^m  the  correct  totals. 

The  foreign  population  is  smaU,  the  total  being  estimated  at 
about  6000,  of  which  5000  are  natives  of  the  neighbouring  Latin 
republics,  700  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  300  Cfaioeae;. 

Territorial  Divisions  and  Towns. — ^The  repuUic  is  divided  into 
15  provinces  and  one  territory.  The  Galapagos  Islands  woe 
declared  a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Guayas  in  1885,  bnt  are 
practically  independent  and  constitute  a  second  tetritcvy  nixkr 
the  administration  of  a^efe  territorial  appointed  by  the  national 
executive. 

The  official  estimate  {La  Ripuhlique  de  TtquaUur  cf  m  MrHeipattoa 
av Exposition  Unioerseue  de  iffoo)  gives  the  data  for  the  proviDces 
and  their  capitals,  which  are  uiown  on  the  next  page. 

These  population  figures  are  verv  neariy  the  same  as  those  f^-m 
by  Cev&llos  for  1889.  If  the  population  of  the  Oriente  be  taken  as 
80,000,  the  aggretate  is  very  nearly  the  same.'  The  population  of 
the  provindaTcapltals  is  in  some  cases  over-estimated.  cspcciaUy 
for  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  neither  of  which  could  have  had  so.o^^  st 
the  date  of  this  estimate.  The  population  of  (^ito  in  May  1 906  was 
50,8^1,  of  which  1365  were  foreigners.  -As  for  the  areas  of  the 

Erovinccs  the  figures  need  not  be  questioned  except  chose  for  the 
iriente  territory,  which  are  much  too  large  for  the  rqion  actoaMy 
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aticu  of  bamboo  and  reedi  arc  laid  upon  them,  Eormlnf  a  rude 
prototype  of  the  reoular  luapeniion  bridle.  Such  a  bridn  la  called 
a  cJh'niH-cfcau,  and  i>  very  Kaardoul  [or  an  unpractliea  foot.  In 
1907  tbece  were  3)64  m.  tA  telegraph  iinei  in  opention.  connectine 
C^iiswithilllhepiinciBaliowni.  Thcnationalcapiul iaconnnted 
with  the  aiibmarine  cai^  at  Santa  Elena  (via  Guayaquil)  and  at 
TumacD.  in  Colombia.  Guayaquil  i«  provided  with  tramway  and 
telephone  Hne*.  Thoe  public  lervicea  are  under  the  general  agper- 
viHon  of  the  Mininer  of  Public  inamction.  Poau  and  TelermphL 

Ctmmtra. — Ecuador  hai  no  merchanl  marine  beyond  ■  tew  tmall 
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£117.533  of  tbe  imp<Hta  and  £441,679  of  Iheeaporta  paiaed 
the  port  of  GuayaquU.  The  great  poverty  of  the  people  ha 
'■erioui  obatade  to  the  devefopmein  of  a  larger  com  mertv. 
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Some  (k  theae  good*  are  aent  into  aoutbem  Colombia,  but  they  art 
chiefly  made  (or  the  local  market.  Hata  and  bamnuelia  are  mad* 
from  tbe  hbrea  of  the  mocora  and  toqinlLa  palma,  and  aandala  f njm 
the  fibre  of  the  Aim  amrriana.  Tbe  bati  are  an  article  of  export, 
and  are  known  abrvd  aa  Panama  hata.  Haad.made  lacea  of 
admirable  workmanihip  are  made  in  aome  localitiea.  eapedally  on 
the  plateau  about  Quito.  Amoi^  other  manufaclonet,  all  lot  the 
home  market,  may  be  mentioned;  Bour-milla,  lugar  rcfineriea,  rum 
ilitiillorica,  brrwerica,  chocolate  factoriet,  a  candle  factory,  law- 

Cncrnnenl. — Cotutitutiosally,  Ifae  lovenunent  of  Ecuador  i* 
that  of  ■  ccntraliud  republic,  wbosc  poweii  are  defined  by  ■ 
writtea  cnostitutioB  atid  wbo»  chief  organs  an  an  executive 
consiiting  of  >  proldent  and  vice-prsident,  and  a  national 
congrta*  ctmiiitinf  of  two  bouaes,  a  letiate  and  a  chambci  of 
deputiea.  Revolutionity  changei,  however,  have  been  very 
frequent  to  Ecuador,  and  no  le  ' 
adopted  belwr 
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justice  and  public  instruction  through  the  apfipintment  of  officials, 
and  is  chief  <d  the  small  military  force  maintained  bv  the  republic. 
Theconstruction  of  railways  with  public  funds  and  under  Kovemment 
supervision  also  places  him  at  thie  head  of  a  very  important  public 
service.  The  president  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  ministers: — 
foreign  relations  and  justice;  interior  and  public  works;  finance; 
war;  public  instruction,  posto  and  telegraphsr— all  of  whom  may  be 
impeached  by  congress.  The  executive  authority  b  also  partially 
exercised  by  a  council  of  state  oompoaed  of  15  members,  indudinjs 
the  five  cabinet  ministers,  of  which  the  vice-president  ts  ex-cfficto 

Ere«dent.  The  council  has  important  advisory  functions,  and  must 
e  consulted  by  the  president  on  every  important  measure  or 
appointment.  The  provinces  are  administered  by  governors  chosen 
by  the  national  executive;  the  departments  by  /crfes  pditkos 
(political  chiefs);  and  the  municipalities  by  tenkiUes  palUicos 
(political  lieutenants).  The  Galapagos  Islands  are  under  a  jV/s 
territorial  (territorial  chieOi  Chatham  Island  being  a  penal  cobny 
and  governed  by  special  laws.  ,    , 

The  congressional  organization  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  majonty 
of  South  American  sUtes.  The  senate  b  composed  of  32  members 
(2  from  each  province)  elected  for  two  years,  one-half  the  number 
being  renewed  each  two  years.  The  chamber  b  composed  of  42 
deputies,  who  are  elected  by  the  provinces  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  on  a  basb  of  one  representative  ffM*  each  30,ooo  inhabitants 
and  one  supplementary  representative  for  an  adcutional  15,000.  A 
senator  must  be  at  least  35  years  of  age,  and  a  deputy  25. 
The  elections  are  direct,  and  members  of  both  houses  mav  be  re- 
elected. The  immunities  of  legislators  begin  30  days  before  the 
opening  session  of  congress,  and  terminate  30  days  after  its  dis- 
solution. Congress  meets  at  Quito  on  the  loth  of  August,  and 
remains  in  session  for  a  period  of  60  days,  but  iu  sessions  may  be 
extended  or  extraordinary  sessions  called  for  specified  purposes. 
The  right  of  suffrage  b  restricted  to  literate  male  adults. 

The  judicial  t»%nch  of  the  government  b  composed  of  a  supreme 
court,  located  at  Quito,  consisting  of  ^  judges  and  a  fiscal  (public 
prosecutor)  appointed  by  the  executive;  six  superior  courts  (in 
Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuenca,  Riobamba.  Loja  and  Portov&jo)  with  a 
total  of  9  juages;  a  Triininal  de  Cuenku  of  seven  members  at 

Suito:  and  various  municipal  courts,  or  alcaldes,  in  the  chief  towns 
the  departments.  There  are  dvil  courts  of  first  and  second 
instance  in  the  larger  towns,  and  consular  courts  in  Quito,  Guayaquil 
and  Cuenca  with  jurisdiction  in  commercial  cases.  There  are  also 
police  commissaries  in  the  departments  and  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  munidpalittes,  the  latter  having  jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases 
where  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  200  sucr6s.  The  laws  of 
Ecuador  are  loused  on  the  old  Spanish  laws  and  procedure,  and  indude 
civil,  criminal  and  commercial  codes. 

A  rmy. — The  army,  according  to  an  official  report  of  looo,  consisted 
of  4  battalions  of  infantry  (about  3690  strong),  3  brigades  of  artillery 
(1362).  and  2  regimenU  of  cavalry  (468),  m  all,  about  5520  men, 
rank  and  file.  In  1908  this  force  was  reported  to  comprise  4350  men. 
The  national  guard  b  composed  of  three  classes:  actives — all  en- 
rolled citizens  of  20  to  j^S  years;  auxiliaries— enrolled  ddzens  of 
38  to  44  years;  and  passives — enrolled  dtizens  of  44  to  50  years. 
These  were  estimated  at  95.329  men.  There  b  a  military  school 
at  Quito  and  a  naval  school  at  Guayaquil. 

Eiucatiim, — ^Although  primary  instruction  b  free,  and  is  obligatory 
for  children  of  6  to  12  years,  a  considerable  part  of  the  jX>pulation 
is  unprovided  with  schoob  and  b  indifferent  in  regard  to  them. 
An  onicbl  report  for  -1900  gives  the  number  of  primary  schoob  as 
1297,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  as  about  80,000. 
The  secondary  schoob  numbered  37,  with  371  teachers  and  about 
4500  pupib.  Higher  instruction  includes  the  technical  and  professional 
schoob  with  the  three  universities  of  Quito,  Guayaquil  and  Cuenca, 
and  6  schoob  of  "  trades  and  professions  "  {artes  y  aficios)  in  as  many 
provinces.  The  old  University  of  Quito  has  a  staff  of  32  professon 
divided  into  5  faculties:  Philosophy  and  Belles-Lettres,  Law. 
Medidne.  Phjrsical  and  Natural  Sdences  and  Mathematics.  There 
are  also  in  Quito  a^school  of  agricultiue,  astronomical  observatory, 
botanical  garden,  museum  and  national  {Hinting  oflioe,  all 
apparently  under  the  supervbion  of  the  University. 

CAtifcA.— According  to  the  constitution  of  1884,  "the  religion 
of  the  Republic  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic,  and  all  others 
are  excluded."  The  only  opposition  which  the  Church  has  ever  had 
to  encounter  has  been  from  the  "  liberal "  element  within  itself, 
and  thus  has  arisen,  seemingly  from  political  motives,  a  desire  to 
restrict  clerical  influence  in  political  anairs. .  This  influence  has  been 
exorised  to  an  extreme  in  Ecuador,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  its 
government  at  times  was  more  nearly  a  theocracy  than  a  republic. 
The  i^wth  of  Itberalbm  finally  began  to  produce  results.  In  1889 
the  tithes  from  which  the  Church  revenues  had  been  derived  were 
abolished,  and  a  tax  of  3  per  mil.  on  real  estate  was  substituted. 
In  1902  a  signal  victory  was  won  in  a  law  permitting  dvil  marriage, 
but  m  1904  a  socbl  revolution  was  effected  by  legislation,  which 
pbced  the  Church  under  State  control,  forbade  the  foundation  of 
new  religious  orders  and  admission  into  the  country  of  new  religious 
communities,  and  provided  that  the  inemben  of  the  episcopate  must 
be  dtizens  of  Ecuador.  The  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  an 
archbishop  at  Quito,  and  six  suffragan  bishops  at  Cuenca,  Loja. 
Ibarra,  Riobamba,  Guayaquil  and  Manabi. 


Finance. — The  revenues  of  the  repuUic  are  derived  from  tnqnrt 
and  export  duties,  liquor,  tobacco  and  stamp  taxes,  inherkanoe 
tax.  salt,  gunpowder  arid  playing  cards  monopolies,  ronwilar  charges, 
and  sundvy  misceUaneous  receipts,  iadotfing  those  from  posts« 
telegraphs  and  railwa3rs»  Up  to  1907  the  customs  duties  were 
increased  by  surtaxes  amountiiw  at  that  time  to  100%.  The 
minister  of  firunoe  proposed  to  abdish  these  surtaxes  and  doable 
all  the  rates  of  duties  involved.  On  exports,  however,  all  the  dutic« 
were  to  be  abolished  except  those  on  cacao,  ccffet,  hides,  nUibcr, 
tagua  (ivory  nuts),  hat  fibre,  hammock  fibre  and  tobacco.  For  1907 
the  revenues  were  £1,424,770  and  the  openditures  £1,383,122. 

On  the  loth  of  October  1906^  when  the  report  ofthe  provisional 
government  created  by  the  rvvolution  of  tke  preceding  Tanuary 
proented  its  financial  report  to  a  national  assemUy,  the  total 
obUgations  of  the  country  were  stated  to  be: — 

Sucris. 
Railway  bonds,  12.282,000  siicr£t  gold  at 

107%  premium  .  .  »  •  .  25,423,740 
Banco  del  Ecuador,  advances ....  3/)oo,ooo 
Banco  Comerdal  y  Agricda.  idem .  ,        2.400,000 

Internal  debt 739.575 

Condor  bonds 757>ooo 

French  Finance  Corporation  ....  887/)00 


ToUl  .' 
In  i  sterling  at  10  socr^  per  £ 
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The  fofdgn  debt  of  the  republic.  whk:h  in  18^  stood  at  £te3,i6o  in 
bonds,  was  assumed  by  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway  Co,  onder 
contracts  of  1897, 1898, 1899  and  1900,  the  government  gnarantedng 
interest  on  the  sum  of  £2,520,000  railway  mortgage  bonds  for  35 
yean  and  recognizinji;  the  external  debt  at  35%  01  its  face  value. 
Thb  debt  or^nated  m  1830,  when  Ecuador  seceded  from  the  Coloai- 
bian  confederacy  and  was  charged  with  ai|%  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  three  states.  In  18^  the  amount  was  find  at  £1,824,000. 
and  in  1892  it  was  converted  uto  a  new  consolidated  debt  of  £750.0001 
Payments  of  interest  and  amortization  had  beoi  very  ixttgoLu,  and 
its  transfer  to  a  fordgn  company  as  the  price  of  a  railway  ooncfirioii 
put  an  end  to  a  transaction  traidi  had  been  a  serious  discredit  to 
the  country.  The  anK>unt  outstanding  on  the  3ist  of  Decembo- 
1^7  was  10,808,000  sucris  f£l, 080,800).  It  shoudd  be  said  that  the 
difficulties  in  refiard  to  thb  debt 


:  arose  from  a  feeling  in  Ecuador  that 


the  part  assigned  to  it  in  1830  was  much  too  large,  and  that  it  wu 
contracted  almost  whdly  for  the  ben^  ot  the  two  northera 
republics,  Colombb  and  Venezuela. 

Money  and  Measures, — Under  the  law  of  1898,  which  came  imo 
effect  on  the  4th  of  June  lOOO,  gold  b  made  the  monetary  standard 
in  Ecuador,  the  legal  tender  of  alver  being  limited  to  10  sucrK 
and  banks  of  issue  bdng  required  to  hc^d  at  least  one-haU  thdr 
metallic  reserves  iii  gold  coin.  Previously  there  had  been  mack 
confusion  in  the  drcmating  medium  because  of  the  depredated 
value  of  the  Quito  currency  in  f»mparison  with  that  ol  Guayaqdl, 
but  the  new  law  has  corrected  the  anomaly  and  has  pven  a  sii^k 
and  uniform  medium  for  the  whde  country.  The  coinase  under 
the  bw  of  1898  consists  of  the  gold  condor,  of  10  smcris,^  whKn  weiglB 
8*136  grams,  contains  7*^3224  grams  of  fine  gokl.  and  b  equal  to  the 
EngUsh  pound  sterling  m  value;  the  silver  sm^,  of  106  oentavos. 
equivalent  to  24d.  in  value;  and  smaller  coiru  of  silver,  nidod  and 
copper,  the  denominations  being  decimal  parts  of  the  sucrt.  The 
sucri  recdved  its^name  from  the  portrait  01  General  Socr6  engraved 
on  the  coin,  and  b  legal  tender  up  to  10  tucria.  Thejpapcr  mrney 
circubtion  coiwsts  of  the  issues  of  two  Guayaquil  banln-^tfae 
Banco  dd  Ecuador,  and  the  Banco  Comerdal  y  Agricola,  wteae 
united  issues  on  June  30th,  1906,  amounted  to  7,414,140  saais, 
(£741,^14).  The  Bank  of  Quito  at  one  time  issued  notes  wfakh, 
according  to  Whymper,  were  not  current  at  and  south  of  Rio- 
bamba, but  it  does  not  appear  that  thb  bank  b  authorized  to  issue 
its  notes  under  the  new  law.  The  metallic  money  nominally  io 
circulation  on  the  30th  of  June  1906,  amounted  to  2,587,667  suais 
gold'  and  2,522,802  sucris  silver.  Althoui^  the  metric  system  vzs 
adopted  in  1856,  the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures— -tde  quints!, 
libra,  vara  and  fanega — are  still  in  use,  the  quintal  being  eqnrvates: 
to  about  10 1  lb. 

Antiquities. — ^Throughout  Ecuador  there  are  still  oonsideralvV 
remains  of  the  architectural  and  artbtic  skill  of  the  ante-Eun^ar. 
period.  At  Cafiar,  to  the  north-east  of  Cuenca.  stands  the  Incapirca. 
a  circular  rampart  of  findy  hewn  stone,  endoung  »n  open  area  vi:h 
a  roofless  but  well-preserved  buitdii^  in  the  centre ;  not  far  off  b  tbc 
Inca-chun^pma,  a  very  much  smaller  enclosure,  probably  the  remaioi 
of  a  pavilion;  and  in  the  same  neigfabourhood  the  image  of  the  sao 
and  a  small  cabinet  are  carved  on  the  face  of  a  rock  called  lati- 
huaicu.  On  one  of  the  hilb  running  from  Pichincha  to  the  EsnMrakhs 
there  are  remains  at  Paltatamba  of  a  temple  and  a  cooscal  tower, 
the  buttresses  of  a  bridge  composed  of  stone  and  bitumen,  portioBS 
of  a  great  causeway,  and  numerous  tombs  from  wfaidi  mnmimes 
and  mates  of  silver  have  been  obtained.  At  Hantuntaqoi  simibr 
sepulchral  mounds,  called  tolas,  may  be  seen,  as  wdl  as  traces  of 
military  structures.  On  the  pbin  of  Callo,  near  Cbtopaxi.  at  a 
height  of  8658  ft.,  the  ruins  of  an  Incarial  palace,  PacfausaU.  are 
utilized  by  the  hacienda;  and  a  conical  hill  at  its  ade  b  wipposed  ta 
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be  of  artificial  oonstruction.  The  remains  of  another  fortress  and 
palace  are  preserved  at  Poroallacta,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
pueblo  of  Achupallas  an  ancient  tem^e  of  the  sun  now  serves  as 
parish  church.  In  many  localities,  especially  in  Imbabura,  pottery 
and  various  objects  are  found  belonging  to  the  pre-Colombian 
period,  among  which  five  and  six  rayed  stars  (,cass9-tiles)  are  very 
numerous.  (A.  J.  L.) 

History. — ^The  territory  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  when  fij^t 
it  becomes  dimly  visible  in  the  grey  dawn  of  American  history, 
appears  to  be  inhabited  by  upwards  of  fifty  independent  tribes, 
among  which  the  Quitus  seem  to  hold  the  most  important 
position.  About  aj>.  380  a  foreign  tribe  is  said  to  have  forced 
their  way  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Esmeraldas;  and  the 
kingdom  which  they  founded  at  Quito  lasted  for  about  1200 
years,  and  was  gradually  extended,  both  by  war  and  alliance, 
over  many  of  the  neighbouring  dominions.  In  1460,  during  the 
reign  of  the  fourteenth  Caran  Skyri,  or  king  of  the  Cara  nation, 
Hualcopo  Duchisela,  the  conquest  of  Quito  was  undertaken  by 
Tupac  Yupanqtii,  the  Inca  of  Peru;  and  his  ambitious  schemes 
were,-not  long  after  his  death,  successfully  carried  out  by  his  son 
Huajma-Capac,  who  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Quitonians 
in  the  battle  of  Hatuntaqui,  and  senired  his  portion  by  marrying 
Pacha,  the  daughter  of  the  bte  Shyri.  By  his  will  the  conqueror 
left  the  kingdom  of  Quito  to  Atahuallpa,  his  son  by  this  alliance; 
while  the  Peruvian  throne  was  assigned  to  Huascar,  an  elder  son 
by  his  Peruvian  consort.  War  soon  broke  out  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  owing  to  Huascar's  pretensions  to  supremacy  over  his 
brother;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  imprisonment  of  the 
usurper,  and  the  establishment  of  Atahuallpa  as  master  both  of 
Quito  and  Cuzco.  The  fortunate  monarch,  however,  had  not 
long  to  enjoy  his  success;  for  Pizarro  and  his  Spaniards  were 
already  at  the  door,  and  by  1533  the  fate  of  the  cotrntry  was 
sealed.  As  soon  as  the  confusions  and  rivalries  of  the  first 
occupation  were  suppressed,  the  recent  kingdom  of  Quito  was 
made  a  presidency  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  no 
change  of  importance  took  place  till  17x0.  In  that  year  it  was 
attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Santa  F€;  but  it  was  restored  to 
Peru  in  1 7  3a.  When,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  desire 
for  independence  began  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America,  Quito  did  not  remain  altogether 
indifferent.  The  Quitonian  doctor  Eugenio  Espejo,  and  his. 
fellow-dtixen  Don  Juan  Pio  Montufar,  entered  into  hearty  co- 
operation with  Nariflo  and  Zea,  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  at  Santa  F6;  tod  it  was  at  Espejo's  suggestion  that 
the  political  association  called  the  Escuda  de  Concordia  was 
instituted  at  Quito.  It  was  not  till  1809,  however,  that  the 
Quitonians  made  a  real  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke; 
and  both  on  that  occasicm  and  in  iSxa  the  royal  general  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  insurrection.  In  1820  the  people  of  Guayaquil 
took  up  the  cry  of  liberty;  and  in  spite  of  several  defeats  they 
continued  the  contest,  till  at  length,  under  Antonio  Jos6  de 
Sucr6,  who  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance  by  Bolivar,  and 
reinforced  by  a  Peruvian  contingent  under  Andres  de  Santa 
Cruz,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  on  May  22, 182a,  in  a  battle 
fought  on  tht  side  of  Mount  Pichincha,  at  a  height  of  10,200  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Two  days  after,  the  Spanish  president  of  Quito, 
Don  Melchor  de  Aymcric,  capitukted,  and  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  secured.  A  political  union  was  at  once  effected 
with  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  on  the  basis  of  the  republican 
constitution  instituted  at  Cucuta  in  July  182 x — the  triple  con- 
federation taking  the  name  of  Colombia. 

A  disagreement  with  Peru  in  1828  resulted  in  the  invasion  of 
Ecuador  and  the  temporary  occupation  of  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil 
by  Peruvian  forces;  but  peace  was  restored  in  the  following 
year  after  the  Ecuadorian  victory  at  Tarqui.  In  the  early  part  of 
1830  a  separation  was  effected  from  the  Colombian  federation, 
and  the  country  was  proclaimed  an  independent  republic. 
General  Juan  Jos6  Flores  was  the  first  president,  and  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  he  managed  to 
maintain  a  powerful  position  in  the  state  for  about  X5  years. 
Succeeded  in  1835  by  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  he  regained  the  pre- 
sidency in  1839,  and  was  elected  for  the  third  time  in  X843;  but 
shortly  afterwards  be  accepted  the  title  of  generalissimo  and  a 


sum  of  2o,ooo  pesos,  and  left  the  country  to  his  rivals.  One  of 
the  most  important  measures  of  his  second  presidency  was  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Spain.  Roca,  who 
next  attained  to  power,  effected  a  temporary  settlement  with 
Colombia,  concluded  a  convention  with  England  against  the 
slave  trade,  and  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Belgium.  Diego 
Noboa,  elected  in  1850  after  a  period  of  great  confusion,  recalled 
the  Jesuits,  produced  a  rupture  with  New  Granada  by  receiving 
conservative  refugees,  and  thus  brought  about  his  own  deposition 
and  exile.  The  democratic  Urbina  now  became  practically 
dictator,  and  as  the  attempt  of  Flores  to  reinstate  Noboa  proved 
a  total  failure,  he  was  quickly  succeeded  in  1856  by  General 
Frandsco  Robles,  who,  among  other  progressive  measures, 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  French  system  of  coinage,  iveights 
and  measures.  He  abdicated  in  1859  and  left  the  country,  after 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Peru,  by  which  the  defender 
of  Guayaquil  had  obtained  the  raising  of  the  siege.  Dr  Gabriel 
Garcia  Moreno,  professor  of  chemistry,  the  reo^nized  leader 
of  the  conservative  party  at  Quito,  was  ultimately  dected  by  the 
national  convention  of  x86x.  Distrust  in  his  policy,  however,  was 
excited  by  the  publication  of  some  of  his  private  correspondence, 
in  which  he  spoke  favourably  of  a  French  protectorate,  and  the 
army  which  he  sent  under  Flores  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Mosquera,  the  president  of  New  Granada,  was  completely  routed. 
His  first  resignation  in  X864  was  refused;  but  the  despotic  acts 
by  which  he  sought  to  establish  a  dictatorship  only  embittered 
Ms  opponents,  and  in  September  1865  he  retired  from  ofi&ce. 
While  he  had  endeavoured  to  develop  the  material  resources  of 
the  country,  he  had  at  the  same  time  mtroduced  retrograde 
measures  in  regard  to  religion  and  education.  The  principal 
event  in  the  short  presidency  of  his  successor,  Gerdnixno  Carrion 
(May  X865-N0V.  1867),  was  the  alliance  with  Chile  and  Peru 
against  Spain,  and  the  banishment  of  all  Spanish  subjects. 
Several  important  changes  were  made  by  congress  in  the  period 
between  his  resignation  and  the  election  of  Xavier  Espinosa, 
January  x868:  the  power  of  tiie  president  to  imprison  persons 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  public  order  was  annulled;  and  the 
immediatie  natuxalization  of  Bolivians,  Chilians,  Peruvians  and 
Colombians  was  authorized.  E^inosa  had  hardly  entered  on  his 
office  when,  in  August  x868,  the  country  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  which  30,000  people  are  said  to  have  perished  through- 
out South  America.  Tht  public  buildings  of  Quito  were  laid  in 
ruins;  and  Ibarra,  Otavalo,  Cotacachi  and  several  other  towns 
^re  comi^ctely  destroyed.  Next  year  a  revolution  at  Quito, 
under  Moreno,  brou^t  Espinosa's  presidency  to  a  close;  and 
though  the  national  convention  appointed  Carvajal  to  the  vacant 
o&cfi,  Moreno  succeeded  in  securing  his  own  election  in  1870  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  His  policy  had  undergone  no  alteration  since 
X865:  the  same  persistent  endeavour  was  made  to  establish  a 
religious  despotism,  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  president 
should  be  subordinate  only  to  the  higher  supremacy  of  the  clergy. 
President  Moreno  was  eventually  assassinated  at  Quito,  in 
August  X875,  and  Dr  Borrero  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  but 
his  tenure  of  power  was  short.  A  revolution  headed  by  General 
Veintemilla,  the  Radical  ieader,  then  military  commandant  at 
Guayaquil,  broke  out  in  X876,  and  on  the  X4th  of  December  of 
that  year  the  government  forces  under  General  Aparicio  were 
completely  routed  at  Galte.  Veintemilla  was  proclaimed  presi- 
dent, and  in  X  87  7  was  duly  elected  by  the  cortes.  He  altered 
the  constitution  in  a  more  Liberal  direction,  and  struck  various 
blows  at  the  Qerical  party,  among  other  things  abolishing  the 
concordat  with  Rome.  In  1878  Veintemilla  caused  himself  to  be 
declared  elected  as  presideht  for  a  term  of  four  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  the  president  assumed  dictatorial  powers 
and  remained  in  office  as  chief  of  the  executive.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  General  Veintemilla  led  to  a  union  between  the 
Clericals  and  Moderate  Liberals,  and  resulted  in  a  popular  rising 
throughout  the  republic,  ending  in  his  defeat  and  overthrow. 
His  power  was  first  restricted  to  Guayaquil  and  Esmeraldas,  and 
finally, General  Rinaldo  Flores  drove  him  from  Guayaquil,  and 
Veintemilla  fled  (July  1883)  to  Peru.  Dr  Placido  Caamafto  was 
then  called  upon  to  take  charge  temporarily,  and  on  the  X7tb  of 
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February  1884  wu  definitely  elected  for  the  presidential  period 
terminating  in  1888.  Several  revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred 
during  the  Caamafio  administration,  but  were  successfully 
suppressed.  In  1888  Dr  Antonio  Flores  succeeded  Caamalk>|  the 
four  years  following  being  passed  in  peaceful  conditions.  In 
xSga  Dr  Luis  Cordero  was  elected,  his  administration  again 
plunging  the  country  into  an  epoch  of  internal  disturbance. 

The  cause  of  the  troubles  under  Preddent  Cordero  was  the 
assistance  lent  by  Ecuador  to  Chile  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  the 
cruiser  Esmeralda  to  the  Japanese  government  in  X894,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  War.  The  government  of  Chile 
arranged  the  sale  of  the  Esmeralda^  but  wished  to  be  free  from  all 
danger  of  international  complications  in  the  affair.  To  this  end 
the  transfer  of  the  vessel  was  made  to  Ecuador,  and  she  proceeded 
to  Ecuadorian  waters.  On  arriving  at  the  Galapagos  Islands  the 
flag  of  Ecuador  was  replaced  by  that  of  Japan  and  the  vessel 
handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  that  nation  sent  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  part  played  by  President  Cordero  in  this 
transaction  became  known,  an  outburst  of  popular  indignation 
occurred.  An  insurrection,  headed  by  General  Eloy  Alfaro, 
followed;  and  after  desultory  skirmLdiing  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  a  year  the  government  forces  were  finally 
routed,  President  Cordero  abandoning  his  office  and  escaping 
from  the  country. 

General  Alfaro  then  assumed  dictatorial  powers  as  supreme 
chief  of  the  nation,  continuing  in  this  capacity  until  the  6th  of 
February  1897,  on  which  date  he  was  declared  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  republic.  A  series  of  revolutionary  movements 
against  the  administration  of  President  Alfaro  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years.  Many  of  these  risings  were  due  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  Church  party,  and  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances President  Alfaro  curtailed  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in 
several  directions.  On  the  31st  of  August  xgox  General  Alfaro 
peacefully  handed  over  the  presidency  to  his  elected  successor. 
General  Leonidas  Plaza. 

General  Plaza  continued  the  anticlerical  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Civil  marriage  and  divorce  were  introduced,  and  in 
X904  all  religions  were  placed  on  a  position  of  equality  in  the  eye 
of  th^  law,  and  the  foundation  of  new  monasteries  and  convents 
was  forbidden.  The  final  year  of  Plaza's  tenure  of  office  was 
marked  by  a  still  stronger  measure,  all  the  property  of  the  church 
being  dedared  to  be  national  property,  and  let  to  the  highest 
bidders.  In  1905  the  Opiwsition  made  an  effort  to  effect  a  change 
of  policy,  and  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  election  of  Lizaro 
Garcia,  a  well-to-do  merchant  and  a  director  of  the  Banco  com- 
mercial y  Agricola.  General  Alfaro,  however,  appealed  to  arms, 
ejected  Garcia  from  office,  andmadehimself  ruler  with  practically 
dictatorial  powers. 

The  more  recent  history  of  Ecuador  would  tot  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  work  of  Mr  Archer  Harman  (b.  x86o), 
an  American  railway  builder  and  financier  whose  connexion  with 
the  construction  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  railway  began  in 
1897.  To  his  personal  energy  and  enterprise,  as  manager  of  the 
railway  company,  was  largely  due  the  continued  prosecution  of 
this  difficult  engineering  undertaking,  in  connexion  with  which 
he  was  responsible  for  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  Ecuador 
finance.  He  thus  came  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
internal  progress  of  the  country. 

See  C.  E.  Akers,  Bistcry  of  South  AmericOt  i8S4-iQOd  (London, 
1904);  H.  W.  Bates,  Central  and  South  America  (London.  1882); 
Pedro  F.  Cevallos,  Resumen  de  la  historia  del  Ecuador  (Guayaquil, 
1886);  Hans  Meyer,  In  den  Hoch-Anden  von  Ecuador  (Berlin  1907); 
A.  H.  Kcane.  Stanford's  Compendium,  vol.  i.  (1904);  W.  Reisa  and 
A.  StQbel.  Das  Hoektebirge  der  Refmblik  Ecuador  (Beriin.  189a- 
1898);  Edward  Whymper,  Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the 
Equator  (London,  iSga) ;  T.  Wolf,  Ceografia  y  geologia  del  Ecuador 
(Leipzis.  1893):  A.  StQbel,  Shiexen  aus  Ecuador  (Beriin,  1886);  Die 
Vulkanberge  von  Ecuador  (Berlin,  1897);  Handbooh  of  Ecuador 
(Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Washington.  189a);  The 
WorUTs  Worh,  vol.  ti.  pp.  1271-1277;  Enp'neerinj  News  (New  York), 
vol.  »,  pp.  117-119;  Bulletin  of  Internal,  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  (or  July  1900,  p.  26,  and  for  August  1908,  pp.  280-282: 
Thirty 'fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  qf  Foreign  Bondholders, 
pp.  11$.  117- 


ECZBIIA  (Gr.  fefc/ia,  a  cutaneous  eruption),  one  <rf  the  most 
common  and  important  of  all  skin,  diseases,  consisting  <rf  a 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  skin  originating  without  visible 
external  irritation,  and  characterized  in  some  stage  of  its 
evolution  by  a  serous  exudation.  This  definition  excludes  all 
those  f 0x7ns  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  (dermatitis) ,  which  though 
they  may  be  identical  in  course  and  muiifestation  arc  yet  caused 
by  chemical  or  mechanical  irritants.  For  an  attack  of  eczema 
two  conditions  are  necessary:  a  predi^xnition  or  special  irriu- 
bility  of  the  skin,  and  a  directly  ezdting  cause.  -  The  fixst  fA  these 
conditions  is  usually  inherited  or  depends  on  some  underiyiog 
constitutional  state.  Thus  any  organic  lesion  which  may  prodnoe 
oedema  and  malnutrition  of  the  cutis  and  epidermis  as  in  kidney 
diseases,  any  condition  of  imperfect  metabolism  as  in  dyspepsia 
or  malnutrition,  or  seborrhoot,  may  be  the  predi^Msing  cause. 
Another  influence  that  has  received  ihcreasing  attention  from 
skin  specialists  is  that  of  any  nervous  shock  or  prolonged  mental 
stram.  A  "  chill "  is  followed  in  miost  people  by  an  ordinary 
cold,  but  in  some  by  an  attack  of  ffzwna.  Again,  it  may  be  caused 
by  reflex  nervous  irritation  from  the  uterus,  stomach,  &c  In 
some  women  it  always  accompanies  menstruation,  and  in  otbcts 
pregnancy.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  infancy,  being 
attributed  by  some  specialists  to  dentition,  but  by  othen  to 
seborrhoea.  Also  there  is  an  undoubted  rdationship  between 
eczema  and  certain  forms  of  functional  neurosis,  of  which  perhaps 
asthma  is  the  most  striking  illustration,  some  physdans  con- 
sidering the  latter  trouble  to  be  eczema  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Sufferers  from  rheumatism  and  gout  are  also  spedally  prone  to 
eczema,  though  the  exact  relationship  is  a  much  di^mted  pcunL 
There  are  yet  other  cases  that  are  undoubtedly  microbic,  but  the 
micro-organism  cannot  produce  the  lesion  unless  the  sdl  b 
suitable.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  contagious,  though  when  complicated 
by  micro-organisms  it  may  be  auto-inoculable,  or  more  rarely 
moculable  from  one  patient  to  another.  Except  betweoi  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  when  menstruation  is  becoming 
established,  and  again  at  the  menopause,  males  are  more  liaUe 
to  be  attacked  than  females.    In  old  age  the  sex  influence  is  lost 

An  attack  of  eczema  is  usually  described  as  acute  or  chxxmk, 
but  the  only  distinction  lies  in  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the 
inflammation  at  the  time  of  description:  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  length  of  time  that  the  disease  has  lasted.  Theilbcss 
usually  b^ns  with  a  feeling  of  itching  and  burning  at  the  site  of 
the  lesion.  The  skin  becomes  covered  with  an  erythematous  Uosh, 
on  which  numerous  tiny  vesicles  form.  Swelling,  beat,  redness 
and  tension  are  all  present.  The  vesicles  grow  laiger,  run 
together,  and  either  burst  or  are  broken  by  the  patient's  scratch- 
ing, a  clear  fluid  exuding  which  stiffens  linen.  The  discharge 
does  not  dry  up  at  once,  but  continues  tp  exude — hence  the  name 
of  "  weeping  eczema  "  when  this  is  a  prominent  symptom.  la 
mild  cases  the  symptoms  begin  to  subside  in  a  few  days,  tlie 
exudation  growing  less  and  scales  and  scabs  forming,  under 
which  new  skin  is  formed.  But  where  the  attack  is  more  acute 
fresh  crops  of  vesicles  spring  up  and  the  process  repeats  itself. 
In  some  cases  papules  are  .the  predominant  leskms,  but  in  othcx\ 
especially  when  the  face  is  attacked,  the  erythematous  ocnditioa 
is  more  marked.  A  severe  attack  of  eczema  is  usoally 
accompanied  by  some  slight  constituti<»al  disturbance,  but  the 
general  health  seldom  suffers  appreciably,  unless,  as  occasionally, 
the  itching  is  so  bad  as  to  make  sleep  impossible.  The  irriutioa 
and  local  heat  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  visible  changes  is 
the  skin,  and  in  neurotic  patients  the  nervous  cxcitemoit  may 
be  extreme.  The  attack  may  centre  itself  on  any  part  of  tlue 
body,  but  there  are  certain  places  where  it  more  usually  bcgics, 
such  as  the  bends  of  the  elbows,  the  backs  of  the  knees  and  the 
groins;  the  groove  behind  the  ears,  the  scalp,  the  palms  or  the 
soles,  and  the  breasts  of  women.  According  to  its  position  the 
form  of  the  eczema  is  somewhat  modified.  On  the  front  of 
the  legs  and  arms,  from  the  uniform  redness  it  exhibits  in  these 
positions,  it  is  known  as  eczema  rubrum.  On  the  scalp  it  is 
generally  of  the  seborrhodc  type,  and  in  children,  cspccialW 
when  pcdiculi  are  present,  it  will  become  pt»tular  from  nucrobk 
infection.    On  the  palms  and  soles  it  brings  about  a  thickcmng 
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of  the  epidermis  wliich  letds  to  the  formation  of  oacksi  and  is 
hence  called  eczema  rimosum. 

The  disease  can  best  be  treated  by  a  combination  of  internal  and 
eitcrnal  remedies.  Internally,  when  the  inflammation  is  acute, 
nothing  is  so  good  as  antimony,  since  this  relieves  the  arterial 
tension  and  thus  reduces  the  local  inflammation.  But  this  must 
never  be  given  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  depression. 
In  other  cases,  especially  for  babies  and  children,  small  doses  of 
calomel  are  very  beneflcial;  strychnine,  phospbonis  and  ergot 
are  all  useful  at  times.  When  nervous  excitement  is  marked  it 
must  be  treated  with  sedatives.  Arsenic  and  iron  are  both  contra- 
indicated  in  this  disease,  since  they  increase  blood  formation  and 
hence  stimulate  the  edematous  process.  Internal  treatment  is 
always  best  when  combined  with  local  treatment,  but  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  all  crusts  and  scales  must  first  be  removed  to 
allow  the  remedy  free  access  to  the  disease.  Locally  the  aim  is 
( I )  to  overcome  any  source  of  irritation,  (a)  to  protect  the  inflamed 
surface  from  the  air  and  from  microbic  infection,  and  (3)  to  relieve 
the  itching.  The  diet  should  be  simple  but  nourishhig,  and  all 
hygienic  precautions  must  be  taken. 

EDAM,  a  town  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  North  Holland, 
close  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  about  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  Amsterdam  by 
steam  tramway.  It  is  connected  with  the  Zuider  Zee  by  a  fine 
canal  protected  by  a  large  sea-lock  (1828),  and  has  regular 
steam-boat  communication  in  various  directions.  Pop.  (1900) 
6444.  The  many  quaint  old  brick  houses  form  the  chief  feature 
of  interest  in  the  town.  The  facades  are  frequently  adorned 
with  carvings  and  inscriptions,  one  of  which  records  the 
legend  of  the  capture  of  a  siren  in  1403,  who  lived  for  some 
time  among  the  people  of  Edam,  but  escaped  again  to  the  sea. 
The  Gre&t  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  probably  founded  in  the  14th 
century,  was  largely  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1602,  which,  originating 
in  the  church,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  town.  It  contains 
some  fine  stained  glass  and  carved  woodwork  of  this  period. 
Tho  Little  Church  (15th  century)  was  demolished  in  1883, 
except  for  a  portion  of  the  nave  and  the  old  tower  and  steeple, 
from  which  the  bells  curiously  project.  The  town  hall  dates 
from  X737,  and  there  is  a  museum  founded  in  1895.  Edam  has 
some  trade  in  timber,  while  shipbuilding,  rope-spinning  and 
salt-boiling  are  also  carried  on.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  '*  sweet-milk  cheese  "  (zoeUmelks  kaas)  made  throughout 
North  Holland,  which  is  familiar  on  account  of  its  round  shape 
and  red  rind. 

Edam  took  its  name  and  origin  from  the  dam  built  on  the 
little  river  Ye  which  joined  the  great  Purroer  lake  close  by. 
Free  access  to  the  Zuider  Zee  was  obtained  by  the  construction 
of  a  new  dock  in  1357,  in  which  year  the  town  also  received  civic 
rights  from  William  V.  of  Bavaria,  count  of  Holland.  Owing 
to  the  danger  of  the  extension  of  the  Purmer  and  Beemster  lakes, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  caused  a  sluice  to  be  built  into  the  dock  in 
1 567.  In  the  next  century  Edam  was  a  great  shipbuilding  centre, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Admiral  de  RuytePs  fleet  was  built  here; 
but  in  the  same  century  the  harbour  began  to  get  blocked  up,  and 
the  importance  and  industrial  activity  of  the  city  slowly  waned. 
BDOA«  the  title  given  to  two  very  remarkable  collections  of 
old  Icelandic  literature.  Of  these  only  one  bean  that  title  from 
antiquity;  the  other  is  called  Edda  by  a  comparatively  modem 
misnomer.  The  word  is  unknown  to  any  ancient  northern 
language,  and  is  fint  met  with  in  Rigspula,  a  fragmentary  poem 
at  the  end  of  Codex  Wormianus,  dated  about  xaoo,  where  it  is 
introduced  as  the  name  or  title  of  a  great-grandmother.  From 
the  14th  to  the  17th  century,  this  word — but  no  one  has  formed 
a  reasonable  conjecttire  why — was  used  to  signify  the  technical 
laws  of  Icelandic  court  metre,  Eddu  regla,  and  "  Never  to  have 
seen  Edda  "  was  a  modest  apology  for  ignorance  of  the  highest 
poetic  art.  The  only  work  known  by  this  name  to  the  ancients 
was  the  miscellaneous  group  of  writings  put  together  by  Snorri 
Sturlason  (q.v.i  1x78-1341),  the  greatest  name  in  old  Scandi- 
navian literature.  It  is  believed  that  the  Edda,  as  he  left  it, 
was  completed  about  X332.  Whether  he  gave  this  name  to  the 
work  is  doubtful;  the  title  first  occurs  in  the  Upsala  Codex, 
transcribed  about  fifty  years  after  his  death.    The  collection 


of  Snorri  is  now  known  as  the  Prose  or  Youngtr  Edda,  the  title 
of  the  Elder  Edda  being  given  to  a  book  of  andent  mjrthological 
poems,  discovered  by  the  Icelandic  bishop  of  Skilaholt,  Brynjulf 
Sveins5on,.in  1643,  *°^  erroneously  named  by  him  the  Edda  of 
Saemund, 

X.  The  Prose  Eddaf  properiy  known  as  Edda  Snorra  Siurlu' 
sonar f  was  arranged  arid  modified  by  Snorri,  but  actually  com- 
posed, as  has  been  conjectured,  between  the  yeaxs  x  X40  and  x  160. 
It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  Preface  or  Pormdiit  Cylfaginningf 
BragaraiOur,  Skdidskaparmdl  and  Hdttatal,  The  prdaoe  bears 
a  very  modem  character,  and  simply  ^ves  a  history  of  the  world 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  tradition. 
Cj^faginningf  or  the  Delusion  of  Gylfi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
most  precious  compendium  which  we  possess  of  the  mythological 
system  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.  Commencing 
with  the  adventures  of  a  mythical  king  Gylfi  and  the  giantess 
Gefion,  and  the  miraculous  formation  of  the  island  of  Zealand, 
it  tells  us  that  the  Acsir,  led  by  Odin,  invaded  Svithjod  or  Sweden, 
the  land  of  Gylfi,  and  settled  there.  It  is  from  the  Ynglingasaga 
and  from  the  Cyifaginning  that  we  gain  all  the  information  we 
possess  about  Uie  conquering  deities  or  heroes  who  set  their 
stamp  upon  the  religion  of  the  North.  Advancing  from  the 
Black  Sea  northwards  through  Russia,  and  westward  through 
Esthonia,  the  Aesir  seem  to  have  overrun  the  south  lands  of 
Scandinavia,  not  as  a  horde  but  as  an  immigrant  aristocracy. 
The  Eddaic  version,  however,  of  the  history  of  the  gods  is  not  so 
circumstantial  as  that  in  the  Yngiingasaga;  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguished  by  an  exquisite  simplicity  and  archaic  force 
of  style,  which  give  an  entirely  classical  character  to  its  mythical 
legends  of  Odin  and  of  Loki.  The  Cyifaginning  is  written  in 
prose,  with  brief  poetic  insertions.  The  Bragarai^r,  or  sayings 
of  Bragi,  are  further  legends  of  the  deities,  attributed  to  Bragi, 
the  god  of  poetry,  or  to  a  poet  of  the  same  name.  The  Skaldska- 
parmdl,  or  Art  of  Poetry,  commonly  called  Skdlda,  contains  the 
instmctions  given  by  Bragi  to  Aegir,  and  consists  of  the  rules 
and  theories  of  ancient  verse,  exemplified  in  copious  extracts 
from  Eyvindr  SkiJdaspillir  and  other  eminent  Icelandic  poets. 
The  word  SkMskapr  refers  to  the  form  rather  than  the  substance 
of  verse,  and  this  treatise  is  almost  solely  technical  in  character. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  sections  of  the  Edda  of  Snorri,  and 
comprises  not  only  extracts  but  some  long  poems,  notably  the 
Tkorsdrapaof  Eilifr  GuOriinarsonand  the  HausUqungof  Thj6Q61f  r. 
The  fifth  section  of  the  Edda,  the  Hdttatal,  or  Number  of  Metres, 
is  a  running  technical  commentary  on  the  text  of  Snorri's  three 
poems  written  in  honour  of  Haakon,  king  of  Norway.  Afiixed 
to  some  MS.  of  the  Younger  Edda  are  a  list  of  poets,  and  a  number 
of  philological  treatises  and  grammatical  studies.  These  belong, 
however,  to  a  later  period  than  the  life  of  Snorri  Sturlason. 

The  three  oldest  MSS.  of  the  prcae  Edda  all  belong  to  the  becinning 
of  the  14th  century.  The  Wurm  MS.  was  sent  to  Ole  Wttrm  in 
1628;  the  Codex  Regius  was  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  bishop 
Brynjulf  Svcinsson  in  1640.  The  most  important,  however,  of  these 
MbS.  is  the  Upsala  Codex,  an  octavo  volome  written  probably  about 
the  year  1300.  There  have  been  several  good  editions  of  the  Edda 
Sntn-ra  Sturlusonar,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  is  that  published  by 
the  Ame-Magnacan  Society  in  Copenhagen  in  1 848-1 85a,  in  two  vols., 
edited  by  a  group  of  scholars  under  the  direction  of  J6n  Sigurdsson. 
There  are  English  translations  by  T.  Percy,  Northern  AntimiitieSt 
from  the  French  by  P.  H.  Mallet  (1770):  by  G.  Webbe  Dasent 
(Stockholm,  1842);  by  R.  B.  Anderson  (Chicago.  1880). 

2.  The  Elder  Edda,  Poetic  Edda  or  Saemundar  Edda  kins 
frelSa  was  entirely  unknown  until  about  1643,  when  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Brynjulf  Sveinsson,  who,  piualed  to  classify  it, 
gave  It  the  title  of  Edda  Saemundi  multiscii.  Saemund Sigf usson, 
who  was  thus  credited  with  the  collection  of  these  poems,  was  a 
scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Norway,  and  lived  from  about  1055 
to  X 133  in  Iceland.  The  poems  themselves  date  in  all  probabih'ty 
from  the  loth  and  xith  centuries,  and  are  many  of  them  only 
fragments  of  longer  heroic  chants  now  otherwise  entirely  lost. 
They  treat  of  mythical  and  religious  legends  of  an  early  Scandi- 
navian civilization,  and  are  composed  in  the  simplest  and  most 
archaic  forms  of  Icelandic  verse.  The  author  of  no  one  of  them 
is  mentioned.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  collected  from  oral 
tradition;  and  the  fact  that  the  same  story  is  occasionally 
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repeated,  in  varied  form,  and  that  some  of  tlie  poems  themselves 
b^  internal  evidence  of  being  more  andcnt  than  others,  ixoves 
that  the  present  collection  is  only  a  gathering  made  eariy  in  the 
middle  ages,  long  after  the  composition  of  the  pieces,  and  in 
no  critical  spirit.  Sophus  Bugge,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities,  absolutely  rejects  the  name  of  Saemund,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  poetic  Edda,  as  we  at  present  hold  it,  dates 
from  about  1240.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  collected  in 
Iceland,  and  by  an  Icelander. 

The  most  remarkable  and  the  most  andent  of  the  poems  in  this 
priceless  collection  is  that  with  which  it  commences,  the  VSlnspd, 
or  prophecy  of  the  Vdlva  or  SibyL  In  this  chant  we  listen  to  an 
inspired  prophetess,  "  seated  on  her  high  seat,  and  addressing 
Odin,  while  the  gods  listen  to  her  words." 

She  sings  of  the  world  before  the  gods  were  made,  of  the 
coming  and  the  meeting  of  the  Aesir,  of  the  origin  of  the  giants, 
dwarfs  and  men,  of  the  happy  beginning  of  all  things,  and  the 
sad  ending  that  shall  be  in  the  chaos  of  Ragnardk.  The  latter 
part  of  the  poem  is  understood  to  be  a  kind  of  necromancy — 
according  to  Vigfusson,  "  the  raising  of  a  dead  v6lva  ";  but 
the  mystical  language  of  the  whole,  its  abrupt  transitions  and 
terse  condensations,  and  above  all  the  extinct  and  mysterious 
cosmology,  an  acquaintance  with  which  it  presupposes,  make 
the  exact  interpretation  of  the  Vduspd  extremdy  difficult. 
The  charm  and  solemn  beauty  of  the  style,  however,  are  irresist- 
ible, and  wc  are  constrained  to  listen  and  revere  as  if  we  were 
the  auditors  of  some  fugual  music  devised  in  honour  of  a  primal 
and  long-buried  deity.  The  melodies  of  this  earliest  Icelandic 
verse,  elaborate  in  tbeu:  extreme  and  severe  simplicity,  are 
wholly  rhythmical  and  alliterative,  and  return  upon  themselves 
like  a  solemn  incantation.  Hdoamdl,  the  Lesson  of  the  High 
One,  or  Odin,  follows  next;  this  contains  proverbs  and  wise 
saws,  and  a  scries  of  stories,  some  of  them  comical,  told  by  Odin 
against  himself.  The  Vafpr^^imsmdl,  or  Lesson  of  VafpriiSnir, 
b  written  in  the  same  mystical  vein  as  Vdluspd;  in  it  the  giant 
who  gives  his  name  to  the  poem  is  visited  by  Odin  in  disguise, 
and  is  questioned  by  him  ab<Mit  the  cosmogony  and  chronology 
of  the  Norse  religion.  Grimnismdl,  or  the  Sayings  of  The 
Hooded  One,  which  is  partly  in  prose,  is  a  story  of  Odin's  im- 
prisonment and  torture  by  King  GcinOd.  Pdr  SkirnUf  or  the 
Journey  of  Skimir,  HarbartSslii^f  or  the  Lay  of  Hoarbeard, 
HymUkviSa,  or  the  Song  of  Hymir,  and  Aegisdrekka,  or  the 
Brewing  of  Acgir,  are  poems,  frequently  composed  as  dialogue, 
containing  legends  of  the  gods,  some  of  which  are  so  ludicrous 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  intentionally  burlesque. 
Tkrymskvffkif  or  the  Song  of  Thxym,  po»esses  far  more  poetic 
interest;  it  recounts  in  language  of  singiilar  force  and  directness 
how  Thor  lost  his  hammer,  stolen  by  Thrym  the  giant,  how  the 
latter  refused  to  give  it  up  unless  the  goddess  Frcyia  was  given 
him  in  marriage,  and  how  Thor,  dressed  in  women's  raiment, 
personated  Freyia,  and,  slaying  Thrym,  recovered  his  hammer. 
AMssmdl,  or  the  Wisdom  of  AUwise,  is  actually  a  philological 
exercise  under  the  semblance  of  a  dialogue  between  Thor  and 
Alvis  the  dwarf.  In  VegtamskvffSOf  or  the  Song  of  Vegtam, 
Odin  questions  a  vSlva  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  sinister 
dreams  of  Balder.  Rigsmdlt  or  more  properly  Rtgsptda,  records 
how  the  god  Heimdall,  disguised  as  a  man  called  Rig,  wandered 
by  the  sea-shore,  where  he  met  the  original  dwarf  pair,  Ai  and 
Edda,  to  whom  he  gave  the  power  of  child-bearing,  and  thence 
sprung  the  whole  race  of  thraJls;  then  he  went  on  and  met  with 
Afi  and  Amma,  and  made  them  the  parents  of  the  race  of  churis; 
then  he  proceeded  until  he  came  to  FaSir  and  Motfir,  to  whom 
he  gave  Jari,  tl^  first  of  free  men,  whom  he  himself  brought  up, 
teaching  him  to  shoot  and  snare,  and  to  use  the  sword  and  runes. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  (hat  of  this  most  characteristic  and 
picturesque  poem  we  possess  only  a  f  ragmenL  In  HyndiitljdSt 
the  Lay  of  Hyndla,  the  goddess  Freyia  rides  to  question  the 
v5lva  Hyndla  with  regard  to  the  ancestry  of  her  young  paramour 
Ottar;  a  very  fine  quarrel  ensues  between  the  prophetess  and 
her  visitor.  With  this  poem,  the  first  or  wholly  mjrthological 
portion  of  the  collection  closes.  What  follows  is  heroic  and 
pseudo-historic.    The   YStundarkuiSa,  or  Song  of  Vdlundr,  is 


engaged  with  the  adventures  of  VSluiMlr,  the  smith-king, 
during  his  stay  with  Nidud,  king  of  Sweden.  Vfilundr,  identical 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  W^land  and  the  German  Wicland  (O.H.G. 
H^Mbml),  issometimcsconfusedwithOdin,themaster-smith.  This 
poem  contains  the  beautiful  figure  of  Svanhvft,  the  swan-maiden, 
who  stays  seven  winters  with  Vdlundr,  and  then,  yearning  for 
her  fatherland,  files  away  home  through  the  dark  forest.  Hdga- 
AvtSa,  Hidnartis  sonar,  the  Song  of  Uelgi,  the  Son  of  Hi5rvax<S, 
which  is  largely  in  prose,  celebrates  the  wooing  by  Hdgi  of 
Svava,  who,  like  Atajanta,  ends  by  loving  the  man  with  wboo 
she  has  fought  in  battle.  Two  Songs  of  Hd^  the  Hunding's 
Bane,  HelgakoiSa  HuHdiugsbana,  open  the  long  and  very  im- 
portant series  of  lays  rdating  to  the  two  heroic  families  of  the 
Vdlsungi  and  the  Niblungs.  Including  the  poems  just  mea- 
tioned,  there  are  about  twenty  distinct  pieces  in  the  poetk  Edda 
which  deal  more  or  less  directly  with  this  chain  of  stories.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  give  the  titles  of  these  poems  here  in  detail, 
especially  as  they  are,  in  thdr  [»esent  form,  manifestly  only 
fragments  of  a  great  poetic  saga,  possibly  the  earliest  coherent 
form  of  the  story  so  universal  among  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
We  happily  possess  a  somewhat  later  prose  versimi  of  thb  lost 
poem  in  the  Vdlsungasaga,  where  the  story  is  completdy  worked 
out.  In  many  places  the  prose  of  the  Vdlsmigasaga  foUo«3 
the  verse  of  the  Eddaic  fragments  with  the  greatett  predskm. 
often  making  use  of  the  very  same  expressions.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  poems  in  the  Edda  which  the  author  of  the  saga 
does  not  seem  to  have  seen.  But  if  we  compare  the  central 
portions  of  the  myth,  namely  Sigurd's  conversation  with  Fafnir, 
the  death  of  Rcgin,  the  speech  of  the  birds  and  the  meeting  with 
the  Valkyrje,  we  arc  struck  with  the  extreme  fidelity  of  the  prose 
romancer  to  his  poetic  precursors  in  the  Sigu^SarkriBa  Fa^mu- 
bana\\Ti  passing  on  to  the  death  of  Sigurd,  we  percdve  that  the 
version  in  the  ViUsungasaga  must  be  based  upon  a  poem  now 
entirely  lost.  Of  the  origin  of  the  myth  and  its  independent 
development  in  medieval  Germany,  this  is  not  the  place  for  do- 
cussion  (see  Nibelunccnueo).  Suffice  to  say  that  in  no  modern- 
ized or  Germanized  form  docs  the  legend  attain  such  an  exquisite 
colouring  of  heroic  poetry  as  in  these  earliest  fragments  of  Ice- 
landic song.  A  very  curious  poem,  in  some  MSS.  attributed 
directly  to  Saemund,  is  the  Song  of  the  Sun,  Sdlarlii^,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  poetic  Edda,  In  tins  the  iinrit 
of  a  dead  father  addresses  his  living  son,  and  exhorts  him,  wiih 
maxims  that  resemble  those  of  HdvamOl,  to  righteousness  of 
life.  The  tone  of  the  poem  is  strangdy  confused  between 
Christianity  and  Paganism,  and  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  the 
composition' of  a  writer  in  the  act  of  transition  between  the  old 
creed  and  the  new.  It  may,  however,  not  impossibly,  be  alto- 
gether spurious  as  a  poem  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  merdy 
be  the  production  of  some  Icelandic  monk,  anxious  to  imitate  the 
Eddaic  form  and  spirit.  Finally  ForsfyaUslj^f  or  the  PreamUe, 
formeriy  known  as  the  Song  of  Odin's  Raven,  is  an  extremdy 
obscure  fragment,  of  which  little  is  understood,  although  infinite 
scholarship  has  been  expended  on  it.  With  this  the  poetic 
Edda  doses. 

The  principal  MS.  of  this  Edda  is  the  Codex  Regius  tn  the  royal 
library  at  Copenhagen,  written  continuously,  without  regard  to 
prose  or  verse,  on  45  vellum  leaves.  This  is  that  found  hy  Bishop 
Brynjulf.  Another  valuable  fragment  exists  in  the  Ame-Magnaeaa 
collection  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  consisting  of  four  sbects, 
22  leaves  in  all.  These  are  the  only  MSS.  older  than  the  17th  century 
which  contain  a  collection  of  the  andent  mythico-hercHc  lays,  but 
fragments  occur  in  various  other  works,  and  especially  in  the  EM^ 
ofSnorri.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  written  betwceni  260  and  1280. 
The  poetic  Edda  was  translated  into  English  verse  by  Amos  Coctle 
in  1797;  the  poet  Gray  produced  a  version  of  the  Veglamsk^Ba: 
but  the  first  good  translation  of  the  whole  was  that  published  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe  in  1866.  An  esccellent  edition  of  the  Iceiaodk 
text  has  been  prepared  by  Th.  MGbius,  but  the  standard  of  tbe 
original  orthography  will  be  found  in  the  admirable  edition  of 
Sophus  Buege.  Norroe*  Fomkva^,  published  at  Christiania  in  1867. 

The  Eddaic  poems  were  rearranged,  on  a  system  of  their  ova 
which  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  eariy  M^.  b^  Godbraitd 
Vigfusson  and  F.  YcMrk  Powell,  in  their  Cerpms  poettcum  hmreU 
(Oxford.  1883).  This  is  a  collection,  not  of  Edda  only  but  <i  all 
existing  fragments  of  the  vast  lyrical  literature  of  ancient  Icdand. 
It  supplies  a  peost  translation.  (£.  C.) 
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EDDIUS  (Aeooi),  a  Kentish  choirmaster,  summoned  by 
Wilfrid  (c.  634-709),  bishop  of  York,  to  help  in  organizing  church 
services  in  Northumbria.  He  wrote  the  lAJe  of  his  patron,  and 
this  biography  of  St  Wilfrid  is  the  earliest  extant  historical  work 
compiled  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  author.  He  is  a  strong  partisan 
and  veiy  credulous,  but  the  VUa  Wiljridi  is  nevertheless  invalu- 
able for  the  period  it  treats.  Its  date  is  little  after  the  first 
decade  of  the  8th  century,  and  it  was  used  by  Bede  in  compiling 
his  Histaria. 

See  Eddius,  Vita  WUfridi  (Raine.  Historians  of  Church  of  York, 
London,  1879-1894),  14:  Bede,  Hist.  Ectf.  (Plummer,  Oxforcf,  1896). 
iiL  a. 

BDBUNCK,  GERARD  (1649-1707),  Flemish  copper-plate 
engraver,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  The  rudiments  of  the  art, 
which  he  was  to  carry  to  a  higher  pitch  of  excellence  than  it  had 
previotisly  reached,  he  acquired  in  his  native  town  under  the 
engraver  Cornelisz  Galle.  But  he  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
limits  of  his  master's  attainments;  and  then  be  went  to  Paris 
to  improve  himself  under  the  teaching  of  De  PoiUy.  This  master 
likewise  had  soon  done  all  he  could  to  help  him  onwards,  and 
Edelinck  ultimately  took  the  first  rank  among  line  engravers. 
His  excellence  was  generally  acknowledged;  and  having  become 
known  to  Louis  XIV.  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Le  Brun,  teacher  at  the  academy  established  at  the  Gobelins 
for  the  training  of  workers  in  tapestry.  He  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  several  important  works.  In  1677  he  was 
admitted  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture. The  work  of  thb  great  engraver  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
art.    His  prints  number  more  than  four  hundred. 

Edelinck  stands  above  and  apart  from  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  in  that  he  excelled,  not  in  some  one  respect,  but 
in  all  respects, — that  while  one  engraver  attained  excellence 
in  correct  form,  and  another  in  rendering  light  and  shade,  and 
others  in  giving  colour  to  their  prints  and  the  texture  of  surfaces, 
he,  as  supreme  master  of  the  burin,  possessed  and  displayed  all 
these  separate  qiudities,  in  so  complete  a  harmony  that  the  eye 
is  not  attracted  by  any  one  of  them  in  particular,  but  rests  in 
the  satisfying  whole.  Edelinck  was  the  first  to  break  through 
the  custom  of  making  prints  square,  and  to  execute  them  in 
the  lozenge  shape.  Among  his  most  famous  works  are  a  "  Holy 
Family,"  after  Raphael;  a  "Penitent  Magdalene,"  after 
Charles  le  Brun;  "  Alexander  at  the  Tent  of  Darius,"  after 
Le  Brun;  a  "  Combat  of  Four  Knights,"  after  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  "  Christ  surrounded  with  Angels  ";  "  St  Louis  praying  "; 
and  "  St  Charles  Borromeo  before  a  crucifix," — the  last  three 
after  Le  Brun.  Edelinck  was  especially  good  as  an  engraver 
of  portraits,  and  executed  prints  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  h^  time.  Among  these  are  those  of  Le  Brun,  Rigaud, 
Philippe  de  Champagne  (which  the  engraver  thought  his  best), 
Santeuil,  La  Fontaine,  Colbert,  John  Dryden,  Descartes,  &c. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1707.  His  younger  brother  John,  and  his 
son  Nicholas,  were  also  engravers,  but  did  not  attain  to  his 
excellence. 

EDELWEISS,  known  botanically  as  Leontopodium  aipinum, 
a  member  of  the  family  Compositae,  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 
Central  Europe.  It  is  a  small  herb  reaching  about  6  in.  high, 
with  narrow  white  wooUy  leaves,  and  terminal  flower-heads 
enveloped  in  woolly  bracts.  The  woolly  covering  enables  the 
plant  to  thrive  in  the  exposed  situations  in  which  it  is  found, 
by  protecting  it  from  cold  and  from  dr>'ing  up  through 
excessive  loss  of  moisture.  It  is  grown  in  Britain  as  a  rock- 
plant. 

EDEN,  SIR  ASHLEY  (1831-1887),  Anglo-Indian  official  and 
diplomatbt,  third  son  of  Robert  John  Eden,  third  Lord  Auckland 
and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  November 
1 83 1,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby,  Winchester  and  the  East 
India  Company's  college  at  Haileybury,  entering  the  Indian 
civil  service  in  i8sa.  In  1855  he  gained  distinction  as  assistant 
to  the  special  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  Santal 
rising,  and  in  x86o  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Bengal 
government  with  an  ex  officio  seat  on  the  legislative  council,  a 
position  h^  held  for  eleven  y^i^n*    In  i86z  he  negotiated,  as 


political  agent,  a  treaty  with  the  raja  of  Sikkim.  His  success 
led  to  his  beixig  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  Bhutan  in  1863; 
but,  being  unaccompanied  by  any  armed  force,  his  demands 
were  rejected  and  he  was  forced  under  circumstances  of  posonal 
insult  to  come  to  an  arrangement  highly  favotuable  to  the 
Bhutias.  The  result  was  the  repudiation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Indian  government  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Bhutan. 
In  187 X  Eden  became  the  first  civilian  governor  of  British 
Burma,  which  post  he  hdd  until  his  appointment  in  1877  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal.  In  1878  he  was  made  a  K.C.S.I., 
and  in  1882  resigned  the  lieuteiumt-govemorship  and  returned 
to  England  on  his  appointment  to  the  council  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India,  of  which  he  remained  a  member  till  his  death 
on  the  8th  of  July  1887.  The  success  of  his  administration  of 
Bengal  was  attested  by  the  statue  erected  in  his  honour  at 
Calcutta  after  his  retirement, 

EDEN,  the  name  of  the  region  in  which,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  paradise-tradition  in  its  present  form,  God  planted  a 
garden  (or  park),  wherein  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed 
(Gen.  ii.  8).  Research  into  primitive  beliefs,  guided  by  the 
comparative  method,  leads  to  the  view  that  the  "  garden  "  was 
originally  a  celesfial  locality  (see  Paradise),  and  we  cannot 
therefore  be  surprised  if,  now  that  paradise  has  been  brought 
down  to  earth,  the  geographical  details  given  in  the  Bible  are 
rather  difficult  to  work  into  a  consistent  picture.  The  fantastic 
geography  of  the  (Indian)  Vishnu  Pwana  and  the  (Iranian) 
Bundahish  will,  in  this  case,  be  a  striking  parallel. 

Let  us  now  take  the  details  of  Eden  as  they  occur.  In  Gen.  ii. 
8  we  read  that  the  garden  lay  "in  Eden  eastward,"  where 
"  eastward  "  is  generally  taken  to  mean  "  in  the  east  of  the  earth. " 
This,  however,  seems  inconsistent  with  Isa.  xiv.  13,  where  the 
"  mountain  of  God,"  which  corresponds  (see  Ezek.  xxviii. 
13,14  and  the  article  Aoam)  to  the  "  garden  in  Eden,"  is  said 
to  have  been  "  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  north  "  (so  R.V.). 
The  former  statement  ("  eastward  ")  suits  Babylonia,  where 
Fricdrich  Deiitzsch*  places  Eden;  the  latter  does  not.  We  ar^ 
further  told  (9.  10)  that  "  a  river  went  out  from  Eden  to  water 
the  garden,"  and  that  "  from  thence  it  parted  itself  (?),  and 
became  four  heads  (?),"  which  is  commonly  understood  to  mean 
that  the  river  was  so  large  that,  soon  after  leaving  the  garden 
("  from  thence  "  is  all  that  the  text  says),  it  could  still  supply 
four  considerable  streams  (the  text  says,  not  "streams,"  but 
"  heads,"  ix.  perhaps  "  beginnings  "  or  "  starting-points  "). 
In  99.  X1-14  the  names  of  four  rivers  are  given,  but  in  spile  of 
the  descriptive  supplements  attached  to  three  of  them,  only 
that  one  which  has  no  supplement  can  be  identified  with  much 
probability.  In  fact,  P^r&th  may  without  any  obvious  difficulty 
be  "  Euphrates,"  except  in  Jer.  xiii.,  where  a  more  southerly 
stream  seems  indicated,  but  to  the  identification  of "  Hiddekel " 
with  "  Tigris  "  (Babylonian  Diglat)  the  presence  of  the  initial 
Hi  in  the  Hebrew  is  an  objection.  Now  as  to  "  Pishon  "  and 
"  Gihon."  If  a  moderately  early  tradition  may  be  triisted, 
the  "  Gihon  "  b  another  name  for  the  "  Shihor,"  which  was 
cither  in  or  beside  "  Mizraim  "  ("Egypt)  or  Mizrim  ("the 
North  Arabian  Mu$ri),  and  indeed  according  to  most  scholars 
means  the  Nile  in  Jer.  ii.  x8,  where  the  Septuagint  substitutes 
for  it  Ge5n,  i.e.  Gihon.  For  "  Pishon  "  few  plausible  suggestions 
have  been  made;  it  is  not,  however,  a  hopeless  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  which  recognizes  Eden  in  Arabia. 

For  details  of  the  interesting  descriptive  supplements  of  the 
names  Pishon,  Gihon,  and  ]^idde|f:el,  on  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opim'on,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Bibiica  and  Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  We  must,  however, 
mention  a  widely  held  explanation  of  the  name  Eden.  Plausible 
as  it  is  to  interpret  this  name  as  "deh'ght"— indeed,  the  Septuagint 
translates  in  Gen.  iii.  23  f.  6  rapd^curoi  r^  rpv^ — this  cannot 
have  been  the  original  meaning.  Hence  Delitzsch  {Wo  lag  das 
Parodies  ?  p.  79)  suggested  that  **  Eden  "  might  be  a  Hebraized 
form  of  the  Babylonian  idinu^  "  field,  plain,  desert."  But 
whereas  Delitzsch  takes  "  Eden  "  to  be  the  entire  plain  of 

*  Wo  lag  das  Parodies  f  p.  66.  A  Sumerian  'name  of  Babykrn 
was  Tinter,  "  dwelling  of  life."    Cf.  B^bDu.  BibHi,  "  gate  of  God." 
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'84,  335-3]?).  Thisq  rivrrs,  [n  ihott, 
Diui  wuui,  OD  which  m  Hut.  £>,B.  i.  iju  (fool), 
the  other  hind,  rejects  Ihe  BsbyLonum  eiphuulion 
of  Eden  u  -  "  Geld,  plain,"  on  the  Bround  Ibll  "  ^■^"'  "  *"" 
oij^najly  [egarded  u  a  mounlaloous  trad. 

Sn  further  Driver,  Bcok  1^  (knciil  (1004).  pp.  JTA);  £«jp.  Bit. 
"  Paiadiie  ":  and  tKc  coninKnuriei  ol  Cun^ftind  cd.,  1901).  and 
Cheque  (1907).  {T.  K.  C) 

EDEHBIUDaB,  a  nurlut  town  In  Ihe  loulh-wcsleni  pariia- 
menlaiy  division  of  Kent,  England,  16  m.  S.S.E.  of  London, 
on  the  Soulh-Easlcrn  &  Chalham,  and  the  London,  Brighton 
Ii  Sooth  Coast  railways.  Pop.  [igoi)  1516.  Il  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  river  Edin,  an  affluent  oI  Ihe  Mcdway,  in  a 
valley  between  Ihe  Ragslone  Hills  and  the  Fonsl  Ridges.  The 
chuich  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  principally  Perpendicular,    The 

chalybeate  spring,  but  this  i>  lillle  used.  Two  miles  riom  the 
town  is  Hevcr  Castle,  *.  beiuliful  moated  mansion  duting  [lom 
the  ijth  and  i6ih  cenlutie),  but  occupying  the  site  ol  an  earlier 
slniclure.  This  was  rebuili  by  Sit  Gcoflrcy  Boleyn,  whose 
grandson.  Sir  Thoma*,  *a*  lather  of  Anne,  second  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  bete  spent  much  of  her  life  before  her  mairiige, 
nnd  was  visited  several  times  by  the  king.  There  is  ■  chapel  of 
her  family  in  the  fine  parish  church  of  Hevet,  Not  far  distant 
ii  the  modem  Chiddingslone  Castle,  on  an  ancient  site,     A  block 


A  the  "  chiding  sti 


of  judgment. 

BDEM'HALI,  luck  of,  an  old  painted  drinking  goblet  pre- 
served al  Eden  Hall, Cumberland,  the  seal  ol  Ihe  Musgrave  family. 
'"  '  sr  painted  glass 


Il  is  oF  (ait  size  and  hi 


rs  1.H.S 


ound  the  vase  is  the  f: 
A  legend  involving  the  fortunes  of  the  Musgtaves  iitachcs  to 
this  cup.  In  the  ground)  of  Eden  Hall  i\  a  spring  called  St 
Culhben's  Well,  and  Ihe  slory  is  Ihal  one  of  the  earliest  o[  Ihe 
Muigravcs  surprised  the  fairies  feasting  and  making  merry  round 
Ihe  weU.  He  snatched  at  Ihe  goblcl  from  which  the  Fairy  King 
was  drinking  and  made  oH  with  it.  The  fairies  pursued  him 
to  his  castle,  but  failed  localchbim.  The  Fairy  King  acknow- 
ledged his  defeat  and  gave  Ihe  cup  u  1  prize  Is  Xlusgtave,  bul 
warned  him  (hat  the  gift  carried  with  i(  a  condition: — 
ip  bhatl  break  or  fall. 
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There  an  variants  of  this  legend,  bui  substantially  Ihey  agree. 
Possessed  of  the  lucky  cup  the  knight  ol  Musgrave  is  said  lohave 
It  oiKe  prospered  in  a  love-suit  which  had  till  then  gone  against 
him.  There  b  a  curious  poem  on  (he  cup  called  "  The  Drinking 
Match  at  Eden  Hall,"  by  Philip,  duke  of  Wharton,  a  parody  on 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.  This  is  reprinted  in  lull  in  Edward 
Walford's  Tata  of  C«rH  Pamilia  (1877,  vol.  11),  under  the 
heading,  "  The  wiity  Duke  of  Wharton."  In  Longfellow's 
famous  Doem  the  gobtel  is  reptescnied  as  having  been  broken, 
m  of  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
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placental  mammals  apparently  lypihed  by  Ihe  Soulh  America 
amealer,  but  likewise  including  the  sloths  and  armaddlos  of  1I1 
same  country,  and  the  Old  World  aard-vatks  and  pangolin' 
Only  the  anieaters  and  pangolins  an  absoluiely  without  leel 
(Lai.  t,  oul,  dial,  (ooih),  and  (be  name  is  Xriclly  applicabi 


ic  chetk-leclh  a 

Eceptioiully  ha^ 
II  the  definition 


1  croups;  bul  io  all  the  eii 

!i  are  abseul  from  Ihe  fron 
i  of  tools  and  of  ei 


:  decidual 


wfaile 

y  very 

PnclicaUy  this  is 


be  liven  I 
liGcial  one.  Il  may  be  meouonea,  Dowevcr,  uial 
iftequenily  a  separate  coracoid  bone, 
leniaies  may  be  divided  into  Ihiee  distinct  sections  or 
tdcn,  finlly  the  Xenarlhra,  or  EdmUU  Ver«,  of  America, 
idly  Ihe  Tubulidenla,  represented  by  (be  African  aaid-varks. 
thirdly  Ihe  Pholidola,  which  includes  only  the  pangrdini 
non  to  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Xenanhra  are  essentially 
ulh  and  Central  American  group,  some  of  Ihe  members  of 
North  Ameri 


ies  by  which  Ihey  ar 


widely  t, 


ilhs  and  Ihe  antcaters — are  intimately  connected  by  means  ol 

c  extinct  ground-sZolhs.  As  regards  the  presumed  relationship 
Ihe  Old  Worid  lo  Ihe  New  Worid  types,  il  is  noleworthy  that 
Ihe  eariy  Tertiary  deposits  of  France  and  Germany  art  foand 

rlain  fossH  remains  apparently  referable  to  armadillos,  aard. 

irks  and  pangolins,  some  of  the  armadilloa  coming  very  dose 
Soulh  American  forms.     This  assemblage  of  three  groups  of 

at  Ihe  taller  continent  may  have  been  Ihe  original  bonv  ol 
e  group,  which  reached  South  America  by  means  of  a  diieet 


m. — The  typical 


rican  edenUto,  01  Xaunhti. 

ilance  (hu  (be  last  dona]  and 
ae  cany  additional  atticuUt  facets,  « 
(lenarthral).  Teeth  may  be  abseni  or 
'eloped  either  all  similar  (bonueodocO 
mtialed.  Tlie  bodily  covering  may  lake 
ic  hairs,  or  of  bony  plates,  with  a  larger 


Of  the  three  eiisLing  farailii 
he  Bradyfodidae,  or  sloths, 
ive  pairs  ol  upper  and  four  ol 


of  this  group,  the  first  is  that  of 
the  Dormally-formrd 


ed  on  leaves;  all  being  confined  lo  the  forests  of  tropiciJ 
merica.  EMemally  slolhs  ate  ctoihed  with  long  couse.  ciiif 
lir;  Ihe  head  is  ^n  and  rounded,  and  Ihe  eitemal  ears 
constnciwus.    The    teeth   art  subcyliitdriCBl,   ol   penisteBi 


Two-ioed  SkKh  iCkdaitui  Mad^y 


growth,  consiiling  of  a  cenlra]  aiis  < 
investment  ol  hard  dentine,  and  a  Ihkk  ouler  coa 
without  any  succession.  Fore-limbs  greatly  Ic 
hind-limbs;  the  eilremilies  lenr '  '  ' 
wilh  the  digits  never  exceeding 


rilh]ong,slrangclairs.     Slomach  complei.    Nocaenai. 

I  deciduale  and  dome-like,  composed  of  an  aggregaiioB  o* 

lu  discoidal  lobes. 
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Aooordiag  to  0r  W.  G.  Ridewood,  in  the  three-toed  sloth  the  | 
hair  is  invested  with  a  thick  extra-cortical  layer.  "  The  hair 
has  a  tendency  to  crack  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  in  the 
cracks  there  come  to  lodge  unicellular  algae,  to  which  Ktkhn 
has  given  the  name  PUwococcus  bradypi.  The  moisture  of  the 
climate  in  which  Bradypus  lives  enables  the  alga  to  live  and 
propagate  in  this  curious  position,  and  the  sloth  acquires  a 
general  green  tint  which  must  render  it  verydifficult  to  distinguish 
as  it  hangs  among  the  green  foliage*"  In  the  two-toed  ^oth, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  hair  is  composed  of  an  outer 
coat,  or  cortex,  which  is  longitudinally  fluted  or  grooved,  the 
grooves  being  filled  with  strands  of  extra-cortex  in  which 
flourishes  an  alga  {Pleurococcus  ekoloept)  distinct  from  the  one 
infesting  the  hairs  of  the  three-toed  spedes.  Of  quite  a  different 
type  are  the  hairs  of  the  extinct  ground-sloths  (see  Mylodon), 
which  are  smooth  ai^d  solid,  Dr  Ridewood  rejecting  the  idea  that 
they  were  originally  coatcdwith  a  cortex  that  has  disappeared. 

The  typical  genus  Bradypus  is  represented  by  the  various 
spedes  of  ai,  or  three-toed  sloth,  in  which  none  of  the  teeth 
project  greatly  beyond  the  others;  the  first  in  the  upper  jaw 
is  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  otheis,  while  the  first  in  the 
lower  jaw  is  broad  and  compressed,  and  the  grinding  surfaces  of 
all  are  much  cupped.  Vertebrae:  C  9,  D  and  L  ao  (of  which 
15  to  17  bear  ribs),  S  6,  Ca  xi.  All  the  spedes  present  the 
peculiarity  of  possessing  nine  cervical  vertebrae;  but  the  m'nth, 
and  sometimes  the  dghth,  bears  a  pair  of  short  movable  ribs. 
The  fore-limbs  are  considerably  longer  than  the  hind-legs,  and 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  complete,  free  and  capable  of 
pronation  and  supination.  The  fore-feet  are  long,  very  narrow, 
habitually  curved  and  terminate  in  three  pointed  curved  claws, 
in  dose  apposition  to  each  other;  they  arc,  in  fact,  incapable 
of  bdng  divaricated,  so  that  the  foot  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  triple  hook,  fit  only  for  the  function  of  suspension  from  the 
boughs  of  trees.  The  hind-foot  closely  resembles  the  fore-foot 
in  general  structure  and  mode  of  use,  and  has  the  sole  habitually 
turned  inwards  so  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ground  in 
walking.  The  tongue  is  short  and  soft,  and  the  stomach  large 
and  complex,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  ruminants. 
.The  windpipe  or  trachea  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity — not 
unfrequent  among  birds  and  reptiles — of  bdng  folded  on  itself 
hefore  it  reaches  the  lungs.  The  two  teats  are  pectoral  in 
position.  The  premaxilla  is  rudimentary  and  loosdy  attached 
to  the  maxilla.  Except  in  B.  torquatus,  there  is  no  perforation 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  Some  of  the  spedes  are  covered 
uniformly  with  a  grey  or  greyish-brown  coat;  others  have  a 
dark  collar  of  elongated  hairs  around  the  shoulders  (B.  torquatus) ; 
some  have  the  hair  of  the  face  shorter  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  head  and  neck;  and  others  have  a  remarkable-looking  patch 
of  soft,  short  hair  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  consisting, 
when  best  marked,  of  a  median  stripe  of  glossy  blade,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  bright  orange,  yellow  or  white.  There  are  also 
structtiral  differences  in  the  skiUls,  as  in  the  amount  of  inflation 
of  the  pterygoid  bones.  The  habits  of  all  are  apparently  alike. 
They  are  natives  of  Guiana,  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  two  species 
(5.  infuscatus  and  B.  castaneiceps)  extend  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  as  far  as  Nicaragua.  Of  the  former  of  these  a  spcdmen 
in  captivity  uttered  a  shrill  sound  like  a  monkey  when  fordbly 
puUcd  away  from  the  tree  to  which  it  was  holding. 

In  the  spedes  of  unau,  or  two-toed  sloths,  CMoepus^  the  front 
tooth  in  both  jaws  is  separated  by  an  interval  from  the  others, 
and  is  large  and  caniniform,  wearing  to  a  sharp  bevelled  edge 
against  the  opposing  tooth,  the  upper  shutting  in  front  of  the 
lower  when  the  mouth  is  dosed,  unlike  true  canines.  Vertebrae: 
C  6  or  7,  D  33-24,  L  3,  S  7-8,  Ca  4-6.  One  spedes  (C.  didactj^us) 
has  the  ordinary  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  neck;  but  an  other- 
wise dosely  allied  form  (C.  kojfmannt)  has  but  six.  The  tail  is 
very  rudimentary.  The  fore-feet  generally  resemble  those  of 
Bradypus^  but  there  are  only  two  functional  digits,  with  daws; 
these  answering  to  the  second  and  third  of  the  typical  five-toed 
limb.  The  structure  of  the  hind-limb  generally  resembles  that 
of  Bradypus,  the  appellation  "  two-toed  "  referring  only  to  the 
anterior  limb,  for  in  the  foot  the  three  middle  toes  are  functionally 


<leveloped'  a&d  of  nearly  equal  sixe.  The  premaxilla  is  well 
developed,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  maxilla;  and  there  is 
always  a  perforation,  or  foramen,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus.  C  didadj^us,  which  has  been  longest  known, 
and  is  commonly  called  by  the  native  name  of  unau,  inhabits 
the  forests  of  Brazil.  C.  kcffmanni  has  a  more  northern 
geographical  range,  extending  from  Ecuador  through  Panama 
to  Costa  Rica.  Its  voice,  which  is  sddom  heard,  b  like  the  bleat 
of  a  sheep;  and  if  the  animal  is  seized  it  snorts  violently.  Both 
^edes  are  very  variable  in  external  coloration  (see  Sloth). 

The  second  family  is  that  of  the  anteaters,  Mymucopkagidat, 
distinguished  from  Uie  last  by  the  absence  of  teeth,  the  dongated 
tongue  and  the  long  tail.  The  long  and  slender  head  has  a 
tubular  mouth,  with  a  small  terminal  aperture  through  which 
the  worm-like  tongue,  covered  with  the  sticky  secretion  of  the 
enormous  submaxillary  salivary  glands,  i^  rapidlyprotruded  in 
feeding,  and  withdrawn  again  with  the  adhering  partides  of 
food  which  are  then  sucked  into  the  gullet.  In  the  foot  the  third 
toe  is  greatly  devdoped,  and  has  a  long  sickle-like  daw;  the 
others  are  reduced  or  suppressed.  The  hind-foot  has  four  or  five 
subequal  digits  with  daws.  The  long  tail  is  sometimes  pre- 
hensile. Placenta  dome-like  or  discoidal.  Externally  th^  body 
is  covered  with  hair.  Anteaters  feed  exclusively  on  aninud 
substances,  mostly  insects.  One  spedes  is  terrestrial,  the  others 
arboreal;  none  burrow  in  the  ground.  They  are  all  inhabitants 
of  tropical  America.  In  the  typical  genus  Myrnucopkaga  the 
skull  is  remarkably  elongated  and  narrow,  with  its  upper  surface 
smooth  and  cylindriform.  Anteriorly  the  face  is  produced  into 
a  long  tubular  rostrum,  roimded  above  and  flattened  below, 
with  terminal  nostrils,  and  composed  of  the  mescthmoid  (ossified 
for  more  than  half  its  length),  the  vomer,  the  maxillae,  and  the 
long  and  narrow  nasal  bones  the  premaxillae  bdng  extremely 
short  and  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  nostrils.  The  zygomatic 
arch  is  incomplete,  the  rod-like  jugal  only  articulating  with  the 
maxilla  in  front,  and  not  reaching  the  short  .zygomatic  process 
of  the  squamosal.'  The  lachrymal  foramen  is  in  front  of  the 
margin  of  the  orbit.  There  are  no  post-orbital  processes  to  the 
frontals  or  any  other  demarcation  between  the  orbits  and  the 
temporal  fossae.  Palate  extremely  dongated,  and  produced 
backwards  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
by  the  meeting  in  the  middle  line  of  the  largdy  developed 
pterygoids.  The  glenoid  fossa  for  the  lower  jaw,  a  shallow  oval 
facet,  with  its  long  diameter  from  before  backwards.  Lower 
jaw  long  and  slender,  with  an  exceedingly  short  symphysis,  no 
distinct  coronoid  process,  and  a  slightly  devated,  elongated, 
flattened,  condylar  articular  surface.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  15-16, 
L  3-3,  S  6,  Ca  31.  Clavicles  rudimentary.  In  the  fore-foot  the 
first  dUgit  is  very  slender,  the  second  also  slender,  with  compressed 
phalanges  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  the  third  is  immensely 
developed,  though  its  first  phalanx  is  extremely  short,  while 
the  terminal  one  is  so  long  that  the  entire  length  of  the 
digit  exceeds  that  of  the  second.  The  fourth  has  a  long  and 
rather  slender  metacarpal, 'and  three  phalanges  diminishing  in 
size,  the  terminal  phalange  bdng  very  small.  The  fifth  has  the 
metacarpal  nearly  as  long,  but  not  so  stout  as  the  fourth,  and 
followed  by  two  small  phalanges,  the  last  rudimentary  and 
conical.  Qaws  are  devdoped  upon  all  but  the  fifth.  In  walking 
the  toes  are  kept  bent,  with  their  points  turned  upwards  and 
inwards,  the  wd^t  bdng  supported  on  a  pad  over  the  end  of  the 
fifth  digit,  and  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  third  and  fourth  digits. 
The  hind  feet  are  short  and  rather  broad,  with  five  subequal 
claws,  the  fourth  rather  longest,  the  first  shortest;  the  whole 
sole  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  walking.  Body  rather  compressed, 
dothed  with  long,  coarse  hair.  Tail  about  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  covered  with  very  long  hair;  not  prehensile.  Ears  small , 
oval,  erect.  Eyes  very  small.  Stomach  consisting  of  a  sub- 
globular,  thin-walled,  cardiac  portion,  and  a  muscular  pyloric 
gizzard  with  dense  epithelial  lining.  No  ileocolic  valve;  but  a 
short,  wide,  ill-defined  caecum.    The  two  teats  are  pectoral.    ' 

The  tamandua  anteaters  {Tomandua,  or  Urcieptes),  of  which 
several  spedes  (or  races)  are  now  recognized,  are  smaller  animals 
than  the  last,  in  which  the  head  is  much  leas  dongated,  the  fur 
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but  with  the  muioilar  pylorit  gixurd  leu  itrongly  developed. 
There  ii  A  distinct  iJeocolic  voJve  ud  ihort  globular  caelum. 
The  foR-foot  hai  a  very  large  daw  on  Ihe  third  toe,  moderaie- 
Eiied  daws  on  the  Kcond  and  iounh,  a  minule  one  oa  the  Em, 
and  none  on  the  fiith,  which  ii  enliiely  concealed  within  the 
ikin.  The  hind-root  has  five  lubequal  clawi.  Veitebiae:  C  7, 
DiT,  Li,  Ss,  Caj;.  There  are  very  ludimenlaty  cl»™l«- 
.  The  bM  npcewntative  of  the  lamily  il  the  tiny  goldea-haired 
pigmy  or  iwo-loed  iniiater,  Cydsfa  (01  Cydaiimi)  iiiliutylui, 
in  which  the  tVull  ii  much  shoiler  even  than  in  the  pnoding 
genua,  and  arched  coniidcrably  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 
It  diSen  from  that  of  the  other  memben  of  the  family  mainly  in 
the  long  canal  for  the  posterior  i^ostrib  not  bejn^  dnaed  by  bone 
'  ■ 'le  palatinei  and  the  pteiygoids 


in  then 


.    The  I 


_,,  „,-.  Ribs  remarkably  broad  and  flat.  Clavielea 
developed.  Fore-fool  remarkably  modified,  having  the  third 
digit  greatly  developed  at  the  eipense  of  all  the  oihen;  it  has 
a  short  (tout  mclaoipal  and  but  two  phalanges,  of  which  the 
terminal  one  is  large,  compiesied,  pointed  and  much  curved, 
with  a  lining  hook-like  claw.  The  tecond  di^I  baa  the  same 
number  of  phalanges,  and  bean  a  daw,  but  is  much  more 
slender  than  the  third.  The  fourth  il  ttpieaenled  only  by  the 
mclacatpal,  and  one  naillesl  phalange,  the  first  and  fifth  only 
by  rudimentary  metacarpals.  The  hind-foot  is  alio  modified 
into  a  climbing  organ,  the  first  toe  being  rudimentary  and  eon 
ajsling  of  a  metatarsal  and  one  phalange  concealed  beneatl 
Ihe  ikin,  but  Ihe  olhec  four  loej,  slibequal  and  much  curved 
with  long,  pointed,  compremed  claws.  Tlie  tuberosity  of  the  heel 
bone  or  calcancum  il  directed  towanls  the  sole,  and  paralli 
wilh  il  and  extending  to  about  double  ita  length  is  a  greatly 
elongated  sesamoid  ossicle.    These  together  support  a  pfomincnl 

pyrilorm,  with  muscular  walls,  but  no  distinct  giiaard-like 
portion.  The  commencement  «<  the  colon  provided  wilh  two 
imall  caeca,  nainiw  at  Ihe  base,  but  rather  dilated  at  Ihcir 
terminal  blind  ends,  aod  communicating  wilh  the  general  cavity 
by  very  minule  apcnurea.  Tail  longer  Ihan  the  body,  tapering, 
bare  OS  the  under  surface  and  prehensile.    Fursofi  and  lilky. 

The  third  and  last  existing  family  o[  the  Xenarlhra  is  that 
of  the  armadillos,  or  Duiypoiidai,  in  which  there  are  at  leasl 
Kven  pain  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  while  the  tongue  is  normal, 
the  tail  generally  long,  and  the  body  covered  wilh  an  armour  of 
bony  plates  overlain  by  Immy  scUes.    All  the  spcdes  n%  teiTea- 

Thc  union  of  the  nbnerous  polygonal  bony  shield!  on  the 
back  and  sides  forrns  a  hard  shield,  usually  consiiling  of  an 
anterior  (scapular)  and  posterior  (pelvic)  uUd  portion  (which 
DVdhang  on  each  side  the  parts  of  the  body  they  icspectively 
cover,  forminc  duunbers  into  which  Iha  limb*  ait  wilbdnwn), 


iber  of  rings  beli 

>  (How  of  curvature 
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y  plates  of  ihe  back.    The  bony  plalet 
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layer  of  homy  epidermis.  Teeth  numerous,  tinple.of  peruslcm 
growth  and  usually  without  milk  ptedeceuon.  Zygomatic 
arch  of  skull  complere.  Cerviqil  vertebrae  wilh  eiutinely  short, 
broad  and  depressed  bodies]  the  first  free,  but  the  tecond  and 
third,  and  ollen  several  of  the  olhen  united  togelhcr  both  by 
iheir  bodies  and  arches.  Ctavide)  well  deviJaped.  A  ihinl 
inter  on  the  femur.  T^bia  and  fibula  united  at  their  lower 
nilies.  Fore-feet  with  strongly  developed,  curved  clav^ 
adapted  for  dig^ng  and  Knlching,  three,  four  or  five  in  Dumber. 
Hind-feel  plantigrade,  with  five  toes,  all  provided  with  niiU. 
Tongue  long,  pointed  and  exteniile,  though  to  a  less  degree 
than  in  Ibe  anlealers.  Submaaillary  glands  largely  developed. 
Stomach  simple.    Placenta  diacoidal  and  dedduale. 

The  typical  genus  Datyfia,  wilh  several  olhera.  repinenw 
the  subfamily  Dvypaditat,  which  usually  have  all  five  toes 
developed  and  wilh  nails,  chough  the  first  and  filth  may  be  sup- 
pressed. The  fitsl  and  lecond  are  long  and  slender,  wilh  the 
normal  number  and  telalive  length  of  phalanges,  Ibe  others  sloul, 
wilh  short  broad  melacarpala,  and  the  phalanges  reduced  ia 
lenglb  and  generally  in  number  by  coalescence;  the  lerminil 
phalange  of  llie  third  being  large,  IhaC  of  Ibe  otben  gndually 
diminishing  to  the  fifth.  Dtuyp%s  has  the  mOAt  oormal  form 
of  lore-fool,  but  the  modihcalions  developed  in  all  Ibe  olhcn 
(culminating  in  Tdypnla)  are  foreshadowed.  Ear*  wide  apan. 
Teats,  one  pair,  pectoral  In  Daiypta  the  teeth  are  A  «  I- 
of  which  the  Gisl  in  tbe  upper  jaw  is  usually  implanted  ia  tbe 
premaiillaiy  bone.  Tbe  series  eitends  posledoHytome  distance 
behind  tbe  anieiioc  root  of  the  lygoma,  almost  level  with  ihe 
hind  edge  of  the  palate.  The  teeth  are  large,  lubcylindiial. 
slightly  compressed,  diminishing  in  v«  towards  each  end  of  [he 
series;  the  anterior  twn  b  the  lower  jaw  tmaller  and  more 
compressed  Ihan  Ibo  olhen.  Cranial  portion  of  tlie  skull  broad 
and  depressed,  facial  portion  triangular,  broad  in  front  and 
depresacd.  Auditory  bulla  conil^etely  ossified,  perfoiated  as 
the  Inner  side  by  tbe  carolid  canal,  and  continued  cxtenially 
into  an  ebngated  bony  meatus  audiioriux,  with  ita  aperture 
directed  upwards  and  backwards.  (In  all  the  other  genera  of 
Dvytaiituu  the  tympanic  bone  is  n  mere  half-ring,  loosely 
attached  lo  the  cranium.)  Lower  jaw  with  a  high  asccnduig 
branch,  broad  transversely  pbced  condyle,  and  high  slcndd 
coronoid  process.  Vertebrae:  C  T,  D  11-11,  L  3,  S  S.  Ca  I7->S. 
Head  broad  and  fiat  above,  with  the  muule  oblusdy  poimed. 
Ears  of  moderate  siie  or  rather  unatl,  ptarrd  laterally  Itr  ap^n. 
Body  broad  and  depressed.  Amour  wilh  si  or  seven  rmviblc 
bands  between  the  scapulae  and  pelvic  shields.  Tail  abotlcr 
than  the  body,  tapering,  covert  willi  plates  [onning  dijiincc 
rinp  near  the  base-  Fore-feet  wilh  five  toes;  tbe  first  moth 
more  slender  than  Ibe  olhen,  and  with  a  smaller  ungual  phalange 
and  nail;  the  second,  though  the  longest,  also  slender.  Tltelhird. 
fourth  and  fifth  gradually  diminishing  in  lenglb,  all  armed  a'ilb 
strong,  slightly  curved  rompresaed  da  wa.slopingfrom  an  elcvaled, 
rounded.inner  border  to  a  sharp,  outer  and  inferior  edge.  Tbe 
hind-foot  is  rather  short,  and  has  alt  five  toca  armed  wilh  stout, 
compressed,  ilighlly  curved,  obtusely  poinied  dawi — the  third 
Ihe  longest,  the  second  nearly  equal  to  it,  the  fourth  the  nen, 
the  fiisl  and  filth  sbonei  and  nearly  equaL 

To  Ibis  genus  belongs  one  of  the  beat-ktwwn  qiccies  of  the 
group,  the  lii-banded  aiBiadiUo  or  encoubert  (D.  wuinciul 
ol  Brain  and  Paraguay;  a  very  similar  qicdes,  D,  nJiuu, 
the  hairy  armadillo,  rtpladng  it  lODth  of  the  Rio  Plau.    TVrt 
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premanllaiy  bone  and  is  often  referred  to  a  «enus  apart*  as 

In  TaUma  (Cabcss&us  or  Lysiurus)  the  teeth  are  f  or  f ,  of 
moderate  size  and  subcylindrical:  the  most  posterior  placed  a 
little  way  behind  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  but  far  from 
the  hinder  n^argin  of  the  palate.  Skull  somewhat  elongated, 
much  constricted  behind  the  orbits,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  constriction  considerably  dilated.  Lower  jaw  slender,  with 
the  coronoid  process  small  and  sharp  pointed,  sometimes  obsolete. 
Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  ja<i3,  L  5,  S  xo,  Ca  18.  Head  broad  behind. 
Ears  rather  large  and  rounded,  wide  apart.  Movable  bands  of 
armour  X3-X3.  Tail  considerably  shorter  than  the  body,  and 
slender,  covered  with  nearly  naked  skin,  with  a  few  sooall, 
scattered,  bony  plates,  chiefly  on  the  under  surface  and  near  the 
apex.  On  the  fore-feet  the  first  and  second  toes  are  long  and 
slender,  with  small  claws  and  the  normal  number  of  phalanges. 
The  other  toes  have  but  two  phalanges;  the  third  has  an  immense 
sickle-like  claw;  the  fourth  and  fifth  similar  but  smaller  claws. 
The  hind-feet  are  comparatively  small,  with  five  toes,  and  small, 
triangular,  blunt  nails;  the  third  longest,  the  first  shortest. 
The  best-known  species  ot  this  genus,  the  tatouay  or  cabassou, 
T.  unicinduSf  is,  after  Priodon  gigaSt  the  largest  of  the  group. 
It  is  found,  though  not  abundantly,  in  Surinam,  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  Others,  such  as  T,  hisfidus  and  T,  lugubris,  have 
been  described. 

In  the  giant  armadillo  (Priodon  gigas)  the  teeth  are  variable 
in  number,  and  generally  differ  on  the  two  sides  of  each  jaw, 
being  usually  from  30  to  35  on  each  side  above  and  below,  so 
that  as  many  as  a  hundred  may  be  present  altogether;  but  as 
life  advances  the  anterior  teeth  fall  out,  and  all  traces  of  their 
sockets  disappear.  The  series  extends  as  far  back  as  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma.  They  are  all  very  small, 
in  the  anterior  half  of  each  series  strongly  compressed,  with  flat 
sides  and  a  straight  free  edge,  but  posteriorly  more  cylindrical, 
with  flat,  truncated,  free  surfaces!  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  12,  L  3,' 
S  10,  Ca  33.  Head  small,  elongated,  conical.  Ears  moderate, 
ovate.  Armour  with  X3-X3  movable  bands.  Tail  nearly  equal 
to  the  body  in  length,  gradually  tapering,  closely  covered  with 
quadrangular  scales,  arranged  in  a  quincunx  pattern.  Fore-feet 
with  five  toes,  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Tatoua,  but 
with  the  daw  of  the  third  of  still  greater  size,  and  that  of  the 
others,  especially  the  fifth,  proportionally  reduced.  Hind-foot 
short  and  rounded,  with  five  very  short  toes,  and  short,  broad, 
flat  obtuse  nails.  The  giant  armadillo  is  by  far  the  largest 
existing  member  of  the  family,  measuring  rather  more  than  3  ft. 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  the  tall  being 
about  30  in.  long.  It  inhabits  the  forest  of  Surinam  and  Brazil. 
The  powerful  claws  of  its  fore-feet  enable  it  to  dig  with  great 
facility;  and  its  food  consists  chiefly  of  termites  and  other 
insects,  although  it  is  Said  to  attack  and  uproot  newly-made 
graves  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the  flesh  of  the  bodies 
contained  in  them. 

The  apar  {Tolypeutes  tricinctus)  typifies  a  genus  in  which  the 
teeth  are  |  or  f ,  and  are  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  skull,  with  the  hinder  end  of  the  series  reaching  nearly  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  palate.  Vertebrae:  C 7,  D  i  x,  L3,  S  x  3, 
Ca  13.  Eats  placed  low  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  rather  large, 
broadly  ovate.  Armour  with  its  scapular  and  pelvic  shields 
very  free  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  forming  large  chambers  into 
which  the  limbs  can  be  readily  withdrawn,  and  only  three 
movable  bands.  Tail  short,  conical,  covered  with  large  bony 
tubercles.  The  fore-feet  formed  on  the  same  type  as  in  the  last 
genus,  but  the  peculiarities  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent.  The 
claw  of  the  third  toe  is  vexy  long,  while  those  of  the  first  and 
fifth  are  greatly  reduced  and  sometimes  wanting.  On  the  hind- 
foot  the  three  middle  toes  have  broad,  flat,  subequal  nails, 
forming  together  a  kind  of  tripartite  hoof;  the  first  and  fifth 
much  i^orter,  with  more  compressed  nails. 

The  armadillos  of  this  genus  have  the  power  of  rolling  them- 
selves up  into  a  ball,  the  shield  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
tuberculated  dorsal  surface  of  the  tail  exactly  fitting  into  and 
filling  up  the  apertures  left  by  the  notches  at  either  end  of  the 


body-armour.  This  appears  to  be  their  usual  means  of  defence 
when  frightened  or  surprised,  as  they  do  not  burrow  like  the 
other  species.  They  run  very  quickly,  with  a  very  peculiar 
gait,  only  the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet  touching  the 
ground.  In  addition  to  the  apar,  there  are  the  Argentine  and 
Bolivian  T.  conunu,  and  T.  muriei  from  Argentina  or  Patagonia. 

The  last  group  of  existing  armadillos  forms  the  genus  Tatusio 
and  the  subfamily  Tatusiinae\  the  subfamily  rank  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  of  the  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  small  subcylindrical 
teeth,  all  but  the  last,  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
rest,  are  preceded  by  milk-teeth  not  changed  until  the  animal 
has  nearly  attained  full  size..  Vertebrae:  C7,  D9-XX,  L5,  ^8, 
pi.  30-37.  Head  narrow,  wi£h  a  long,  luirrow,  subcylindrical 
obliquely  truncated  snout.  Ears  rather  laige,  ovate  and  erect, 
placed  dose  together  on  the  ocdput.  Armour  with  seven  to  nine 
distinct  movable  bands.  'Body  generally  dongated  and  narrow. 
Tail  moderate,  or  long,  gradually  tapering;  its  plates  forming 
distinct  rings  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  Fore-feet  with 
four  visible  toes,  and  a  concealed  dawless  rudiment  of  the  fifth; 
the  daws  long,  slightly  curved,  and  slender,  the  third  and  fourth 
subequal  and  alike,  the  first  and  fourth  much  shorter.  Hind- 
feet  with  five  toes,  armed  with  strong,  slightly  curved,  conical, 
obtusdy  pointed  xiails,  and  the  third  longest,  then  the  second 
and  foiuth,  and  the  first  and  fifth  much  shorter  than  the  others. 
This  genus  differs  from  all  the  other  armadillos  in  having  a  pair 
of  inguinal  teats  in  addition  to  the  usual  pectoral  pair,  and  in 
producing  a  large  number  (4  to  xo)  of  young  at  a  .birth,  all  the 
others  having  usually  but  one  or  two.  The  peba  armadillo, 
T.  se^temcincla,  is  a  well-known  spedes,  having  an  exteiisive 
range  from  Texas  to  Paraguay.  It  is  replaced  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  South  America  by  a  smaller  species,  with 
shorter  tail,  the  mullta  ( T,  kybrida)  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  head  and  ears  to  those  of  a  mule.  T,  kappUri  is  a  btrge 
spedes  from  Guiana. 

FinaUy  we  have  the  pichidago,  or  faixy  armadillo,  CUamydo- 
phorus  truHcatuSf  typifying  the  subfamily  Chlamydophorinat. 
In  most  anatomical  characters,  espedaliy  the  structure  of  the 
fore-foot,  this  group  resembles  the  Dasypodinae,  but  it  differs 
remarkably  from  all  other  known  armadillos,  living  or  extinct, 
in  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  armour. 

The  teeth,  which  number  f^,  are  subcylindrical,  somewhat 
compressed,  moderate  in  size,  and  smaller  at  each  end  (espedaliy 
in  front)  than  at  the  middle  of  the  scries.  Skull  broad  and 
rounded  behind,  pointed  in  front.  Muzzle  subcylindrical  and 
depressed.  A  conspicuous  rounded  rough  prominence  on  the 
frontal  bone,  just  before  each  orbit.  Tympanic  prolonged  into  a 
tubular  auditory  meatus,  curving  upwards  round  the  base  of  the 
zygoma.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  xx,  L3,  S  xo,  Ca  15.  Upper  part  of 
head  and  trunk  covered  with  four-sided  homy  plates  (with  small 
thin  ossifications  beneath),  forming  a  shield,  free  and  overhanging 
the  sides  of  the  trunk,  and  attached  only  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  back.  The  plates  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  distinct 
transverse  bands,  about  twenty  in  number  between  the  ocdput 
and  the  posterior  truncated  end,  and  not  divided  into  solid 
scapular  and  pelvic  shidds  with  movable  bands  between.  The 
hinder  end  of  the  body  is  abruptly  truncated  and  covered  by  a 
vertically  placed,  strong,  solid,  bony  shidd,  of  an  oval  (trans- 
versely extended)  form,  covered  by  thin  homy  plates.  This 
shield  is  firmly  wdded  by  five  bony  processes  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  pelvis.  Through  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  its  lower  border 
the  tail  passes  out.  The  latter  is  rather  short,  cylindrical  in  its 
proximal  half,  and  expanded  and  depressed  or  spatulate  in  its 
terminal  portion,  and  covered  with  homy  plates.  The  donal 
surfaces  of  the  fore  an^  hind-feet  arc  also  covered  with  homy 
plates.  The  remainder  of  the  limbs  and  under  surface  and  sides 
of  the  body  beneath  the  overlapping  lateral  parts  of  the  back 
shield  are  dothed  with  rather  long,  soft  silky  hair.  Eyes  and 
ears  very  small,  and  concealed  by  the  hair.  Extremities  short. 
Feet  large,  each  with  five  well-developed  daws,  those  on  the 
fore-feet  very  long,  stOut  and  subcompressed,  the  structure 
of  the  digits  being  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  Tatond 
and  Priodon.    Teats  two,  pectoral.'    Visceral  anatomy  dosdy 
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resembling  thftt  of  Dasypus,  the  caecum  being  broad,  short  and 
bifid.  The  pichidago,  a  burrowing  animal,  about  5  in.  long, 
inhabits  the  sandy  plains  of  western  Argentina,  especially  the 
vicinity  of  Mendoza.  Its  horny  covering  is  pinkish,  and  its  silky 
hair  white.  A  second  species,  C  relusus,  from  Bolivia  is  rather 
larger  and  has  the  dorsal  shield  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  back 
as  far  as  its  edge,  instead  of  only  along  the  median  line.    (See 

AUCADILLO.) 

TubulidetUala. — ^The  second  suborder  of  nlentates,  namdy 
the  Tubulidentata,  is  represented  at  the  present  day  only  by 
the  aard-varks,  or  ant-bears,  of  Africa,  constituting  the  family 
Oryctero^odidae  and  the  genus  Orycteropus.  Together  with  the 
following  group,  they  differ  from  the  Xenarthra  in  the  absence 
of  additional  articular  facets  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  for 
which  reason  the  term  Nomarthra  has  been  proposed  for  the 
Tubulidentata  and  Pholidota  as  collectively  distinct  from  the 
Xenarthra.  In  the  present  group  the  external  surface  is  scantily 
covered  with  bristle-like  hairs.  The  teeth  are  humerous,  and 
traversed  by  a  number  of  parallel  vertical  pulp-canals.  Femur 
with  a  third  trochanter.  Fore-feet  without  the  fiist  toe,  but  all 
the  other  digits  well  developed,  with  strong  moderate-sized  nails, 
suited  to  digging,  the  plantar  surfaces  of  which  rest  on  the  ground 
in  walking.  Hind-feet  with  five  subequal  toes.  Placenta 
broadly  zonular.  The  brain  is  very  like  that  of  the  Ungulata; 
and  there  are  two  pairs  of  teats,  one  abdominal,  and  the  other 
inguinal.  Aard-varks  feed  on  animal  substances;  and  are 
terrestrial  and  fossorial  in  habits.  The  total  number  of  teeth 
is  from  eight  to  ten  in  each  side  of  the  upper,  and  eight  in  the 
lower  jaw;  but  they  are  never  all  in  place  at  one  time,  as  the 
small  anterior  ones  are  shed  before  the  series  is  completed  behind. 
In  the  adult  they  number  usually  five  on  each  side  above  and 
bdow,  of  which  the  first  two  are  simple  and  compressed,  the  next 
two  larger  and  longitudinally  grooved  at  the  sides,  the  most 
posterior  simple  and  cylindrical.  Their  sunmiits  are  rounded 
before  they  are  worn;  their  bases  do  not  taper  to  a  root,  but  are 
evenly  truncated  and  continually  growing.  Each  tooth  is  made 
up  of  an  aggregation  of  parallel  dental  systems,  having  a  slender 
pulp  cavity  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  dentinal  tubes  radiate 
outwards,  and  being  closely  packed  together  each  system  assumes 
a  ptolygonal  outline  as  seen  in  transverse  section.  A  series  of 
milk-teeth  is  developed.  Skull  moderately  elongated  with  the 
facial  portion  subcylindrical  and  slightly  tapering,  and  the 
zygoma  complete  and  slender.  The  palate  ends  posteriorly  in 
the  thickened  transverse  border  of  the  palatines,  and  is  not 
continued  back  by  the  pterygoids.  The  tympanic  is  annular, 
and  not  wdded  to  the  surrounding  bones.  The  lower  jaw  is 
slender  anteriorly,  but  rises  high  posteriorly,  with  a  dender 
recurved  coronoid,  and  an  ascending  pointed  process  on  the 
hinder  edge  below  the  condyle,  which  is  small,  oval,  and  looks 
forward  as  much  as  upwards.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  13,  L  8,  S  6, 
Ca  25.  The  large  number  of  lumbar  vertebrae  is  peculiar  among 
Edentates.  The  tongue  is  less  worm-like  than  in  Myrmecophaga, 
being  thick  and  fleshy  at  the  base  and  gradually  tapering  to  the 
apex.  The  salivary  apparatus  is  developed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  that  genus,  but  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
has  no  reservoir.  The  stomach  consists  of  a  large  sub^obular 
cardaic  portion,  with  a  thick,  soft,  and  corrugated  lining  mem- 
brane, and  a  smaller  muscular,  pyloric  part,  with  a  compara- 
tively thin  and  smooth  lining.  There  is  a  distinct  ileocaecal  valve 
and  a  considerable  sized  caecum;  also  a  gall-bladder.  Head 
elongated,  with  a  tubular  snout,  terminal  nostrils  and  small 
mouth-opening.  Ears  large,  pointed,  erect.  Tail  neariy  as 
long  as  the  body,  cylindrical,  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the 
extremity. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Dr  E.  Ldnnberg,  the  teeth  of 
the  aard-varks  correspond  only  to  the  roots  of  those  of  other 
mammals,  the  crowns  being  unrepresented,  except  to  a  very 
small  degree  when  the  teeth  Knt  cut  the  gum.  This  explanation 
renders  the  peculiar  internal  structure  of  these  teeth  much  less 
difficult  to  understand  than  if  they  represented  both  crown  and 
root.  In  Dr  L5nnberg's  opinion,  the  teeth  indicate  the  descent 
of  the  aard-vark  from  an  unsulate  stocky— «  view  in  harmony 


with  the  evidence  of  the  brain.  If  this  idea  prove  weD  foundeda^ 
and  if  the  aard-varks  are  rightly  classed  with  the  Edentata,  the 
whole  order  must  apparently  be  regarded  as  an  ofUhoot  from 
primitive  Ungulata.  The  fact  of  the  frequent  distinctness  of  the 
coracdd  bone  requires,  however,  explanation  in  connexion  with 
such  a  descent  (see  Aakd-Vark). 

Pholidoia.— The  Pholidota,  constituting  the  third  and  last 
group  of  the  Edentata,  are  represented  by  the  pangdins,  or 
scaly  anteaters,  of  Asia  and  Africa,  aU  of  which  are  indudoi 
in  the  family  Manidae  and  the  genus  Manis.    Pangolins  differ 
from  all  other  mammals  by  the  armour  of  overiapfHng  horny 
scales  (often  with  hairs  growing  between  them)  which  invests 
the  whole  animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  body,  and  sometimes  a  small  patch  near  the  tip  of  the  under 
side  of  the  taO.    There  are  no  teeth;  and  although  the  tongue  is 
long  and  worm-like,  it  is  not  extensile.    The  scaphoid  and  lunar 
bones  of  the  carpus  are  united.    The  uterus  is  bicomiute.  and 
the  placenta  diffused  and  non-dedduate.    The  skull  has  somc> 
what  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  with  the  small  end  turned 
forwards,  and  is  smooth  and  free  from  crests  and  ridges,    fh 
distinction  between  the  orbits  and  temporal  f(»sae:.    The  zygo- 
matic arch  usually  incomplete,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  jugal 
bone;  no  distinct  lacrymal  bone;  and  the  palate  long  and 
narrow.    The  pterygoids  extend  backwards  as  far  as  the  t>'m- 
panics,  but  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line  bdow.    Tympanic 
welded  to  the  surrounding  bones,  and  more  or  less  Madder-like, 
but  not  produced  into  a  tubular  auditory  meatus.    Two  halves 
of  lower  jaw  very  slender  and  straight,  without  any  ang^e  or 
coronoid  process,  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  upper  edge  a 
sharp,  conical,  tooth-like  process  projecting  upwards  and  out- 
wards.   No  clavicles.    No  third  trochanter  to  the  femur.    Ter- 
minal phalanges  deft  at  the  tip.    Caudal  vertebrae  with  very 
long  transverse  processes  and  numerous  chevron-bones.  Stomad) 
with  thick  muscular  walls  and  lining  membrane,  and  a  spcdal 
gland  near  the  middle  of  the  great  curvature,  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  complex  secreting  follides,  the  ducts  of  whicJi  terminate 
in  a  common  orifice.    No  caecum,  but  a  gall-Uadder.    Head 
small,  depressed,  narrow,  and  pcunted  in  front,  with  a  very 
small  mouth-opening.  Eyes  and  ears  very  small.  Bodyekmgated, 
narrow.    Tail  more  or  less  dongated,  convex  above,  fiat  uiMief- 
neath.    Limbs  short,  and  in  walking  the  surface  amd  outer 
sides  of  the  phalanges  of  the  two  outo:  digits  of  the  front  feet 
alone  rest  on  the  ground,  with  the  pmnts  of  the  nails  turning 
upwards  and  inwards.    The  third  toe  the  lon^st,  with  a  powerfd 
compressed  curved  daw,  the  second  and  fourth  with  similar 
but  smaller  daws,  but  that  of  the  first  toe  often  almost  rudi- 
mentary.   Hind-feet  plantigrade  with  the  fixst  toe  voy  slwrt. 
and  the  four  other  toes  subequal,  and  carrying  moderate,  curved, 
compressed  nails.    Pangolins  are  of  small  or  OKxlerate  size, 
terrestrial  and  burrowing,  and  feed  mainly  on  termites  or  while 
ants;  some  of  the  spedes  being  more  or  less  arboreal.    The? 
can  roll  themsdves  up  in  a  ball  when  in  danger.    Thdr  peculiar 
elongated  form,  short  limbs,  long  tapering  tail,  and  scaly  covering 
give  them  on  a  superficial  inspection  more  the  appearance  of 
reptiles  than  of  mammals.    The  q>edes  are  not  numerous  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  oominising  the  Asiatic 
spedes,  such  as  M.javanicay  M.  aurila  of  Qiina,  and  the  Indian 
if.  pentadactyta^  and  the  other  the  African,  as  represotted  by 
the  large  M.  giganieCf  M.  temmmcki,  the  long-taOed  M.  macrara, 
and  the  small  arboreal  Af .  trkuspis.   In  the  Asiatic  group  the 
middle  series  of  scales  continues  to  the  tip  of  the  taH ;  but  in 
the  African  forms  this  row  splits  into  two  a  few  inches  from  the 
tail-tip.    The  latter  have  also  no  hairs  between  the  scales  and 
no  external  ears.    The  dimbing  spedes  have  a  small  bare  patdi 
on  thevnder  side  of  the  tail  near  the  tip  (see  Pakcoum). 

Extina  EdentaUs: . 

Beyond  remains  of  spedes  dosdy  allied  to  or  identical  with 
the  existing  forms,  the  sloths  and  anteaters  appear  to  be  unknown 
in  a  fossil  state.  On  the  other  hand  the  extinct  family  of  ground 
sloths,  or  Megatkeriidae^  which  indudcs  the  largest  of  all  edentates, 
is  an  exceedingly  )arge  one,  and  extends  in  South  Amoica  froa 
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the  Miocene  to  the  Pleistocene,  and  was  also  represented  during 
the  latter  epoch  In  North  America.  It  serves  to  connect  the 
Bradyfodidae  with  Myrmeeophagidae.  The  alleged  occurrence 
of  an  allied  form  in  Madagascar  is  somewhat  doubtful  (see 
McGATBEUUH  and  Mylodom). 

Of  Dasyfodidae  numerous  representatives  occur  in  the  South 
American  Tertiaries.  From  the  hi|^r  beds  many  of  the  species 
are  referable  to  existing  genera,  such  as  Dasyptu  and  Tahuia, 
although  some  are  mudb  larger  than  any  living  forms,  the  skull 
in  one  case  being  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  In  other  instances, 
when  lower  formations  are  reached,  the  genera  are  also  distinct, 
Eulatus  having  the  whole  armour  divideid  into  movable  bands, 
and  the  allied  Skgoikerium  representing  the  gropp  in  the  Santa 
Crua  formation  of  Patagonia.  Even  in  the  Argentine  Pleistocene 
there  is  an  extinct  genus,  CUamydotkeriumt  represented  by  a 
species  of  the  size  of  a  rhinoceros,  with  grooved  teeth  approximat- 
ing to  those  of  the  glyptodonts.  The  latter  represent  a  family 
{^ypicdofUida«)  by  themselves,  and  typically  may  be  described 
as  giant  solid-shelled  armadillos,  although  some  of  their  smaller 
Santa  Crux  representatives  {Propalaeokoplopkorus)  approximate 
in  some  degree  to  true  armadillos  (see  Glyptooon). 

A  very  remarkable  Santa  Crux  armadillo,  PdUpkUus,  has  an 
altogether  peculiar  type  of  head-shield,  developed  into  horns 
in  front  of  the  eyes;  and,  what  is  still  more  noteworthy,  teeth 
in  the  front  of  the  jaws,  thereby  rendering  the  ordinary  definition 
of  the  order  Edentata  incorrect.  It  has  been  made  the  type  of 
a  distinct  family,  PeiUpkilida*. 

The  past  history  of  the  armadillo  group  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  end  here.  True  armadillos,  it  should  be  observed, 
are  known  in  North  America  as  far  north  as  Texas,  from 
the  Pleistocene  onwards;  but  in  formations  of  middle  Tertiary 
age  are  unrepresented.  Recent  discoveries  apparently  indicate, 
however,  the  occurrence  of  armadillos  of  a  primitive  type  in  the 
lower  Tertiary  or  Eocene  formations  of  Wyoming.  The  first 
evidence  of  these  Eocene  armadillos  was  afforded  by  portions 
of  the  jaws,  which,  together  with  a  leg-bone  of  a  totally  different 
animal,  were  believed  to  indicate  creatures  nearly  allied  to  the 
aye-a3re  {CkiromyM)  of  Madagascar,  and  for  which  the  name 
Metaekiromys  was  consequently  proposed.  According  to  modem 
usage,  this  name,  in  spite  of  its  inappropriate  nature,  is  retained 
for  the  armadillos,  although  in  the  writer's  opinion  it  ought  to  be 
replaced.  According  to  Professor  H.  F.  Osbom,  by  whom  their 
remains  have  been  described,  the  North  American  fossil  arma^ 
dillos  were  closely  related  to  the  existing  members  of  the  group, 
from  which  they  differ  chiefly  by  the  armour,  or  shield,  having 
probably  been  formed  of  tough  leathery  skin  instead  of  bony 
plates,  by  the  presence  of  a  single  pair  of  large  enamdl-capped 
tusk-like  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  by  the  degeneration  of  the  other 
teeth.  If  these  determinations  are  trustworthy,  the  question 
arises  whether  we  shouki  regard  the  armadillos  of  South  America 
as  the  descendants  of  North  American  forms  which  migrated 
southwards  before  that  separation  of  the  two  continents  was 
established,  which  lasted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  or  whether  a  migration  took  place  at  the  same  early  epoch 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

More  interesting  still  is  the  occurrence  of  remains  of  reputed 
armadillos  {Necrodasypus)  from  the  Oligocene  of  France  and 
Germany.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr  F.  Ameghino  these  Oligocene 
armadillos,  which  had  bony  shields  on  both  the  head  and  body, 
were  near  akin  to  some  of  the  modem  South  American  forms. 

Passing  on  to  the  aard-varks  (QrycUropodidae),  we  find  these 
represented  by  a  species  closely  allied  to  the  existing  ones  in  the 
Lower  Pliocene  formations  of  Spain,  France,  Hungary,  Samoa 
and  Asia  Minor.  A  single  tibia  from  the  French  Oligocene  is 
identified  by  Dr  Ameghino  with  the  present  family,  and  the  genus 
Arckaeoryckropus  established  for  its  reception;  this  genus,  in 
its  founder's  opinion,  being  also  represented  in  the  Santa  Crux 
beds  of  Patagonia.  As  regards  the  pangolins,  the  only  fossils 
referred  to  this  group  (apart  from  a  few  discovered  in  a  cave  In 
India)  appear  to  be  certain  limb-bones  from  the  Oligocene  of 
France  and  Germany,  for  which  the  names  NecromalHs  and 
reitfMMiiis  have  been  proposed.  The  occurrence  of  the  character^ 


istic  deft  terminal  toe-bones  among  these  remains  seems  to 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  determination. 

The  alleged  occurrence  of  remains  of  giant  pangolins  in  the 
upper  Tertiary  of  Europe  is  due  to  misidentification  (see 
Ancylopoda).  By  some  authorities  the  Eocene  group  of 
Ganodonta  has  been  affiliated  to  the  Edentata,  but  this  reference 
is  not  accepted  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Scott. 

AuTBOKiTEBS.— 'The  above  article  is  to  some  extent  baaed  on  the 
articles  by  Sir  W.  H.  Fkmer  in  the  9th  edition  of  thb  work.  See 
alio  O.  Thomas, "  A  Mflk-denrition  in  Orycteropus"  Proc.  Royal  Sac. 
vol.  xlviL  (1890) ;  R.  Lydekker,  *'  The  Extinct  Edenutes  of  Argen- 
tina," PaUuamt.  Arfemtma^  voL  iii.,  An.  Mus.  (La  Plata,  1894)- 
C.  W.  Andrews,  "  On  a  Skull  of  Oryderapus  t^udryi  from  Samos,' 


Bxped,  ta  PatoftmiOt  voL  v.  (1903) :  H.  F.  Osbom,  "  An  Armadillo 
from  the  Mkldle  Eocene  of  North  America,"  B«tf.  Amer.  Mnt.  vol. 
XX.  art  la  (1904):  J.  A.  Allen.  "  The  Tamandua  Anteaten,^'  T.C. 
art.  33  C1904);  F.  Ameg^no,  "  Les  Edentit  foaules  de 
France  et  d'Allemagne,"  Ann.  Mms,  Buenos  Airts,  vol.  xiii.  (1905) ; 
E.  LOnnbeiv,  "  On  a  new  Orycteropus,**  and  "  Remarks  on  the 
dentition  of  the  TubuUdentaU,"  Arckm  far  Zoologie.  vol.  iii. 
No.  3  (1906).  (R.L.*) 

BDBITON,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Chowan  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  Edenton  Bay,  an  estuary  of  Albemarle 
sound,  near  the  mouth  of  Chowan  river«  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  sUte.  Pop.  (1890)  aaos;  (1900)  3046  (2090 negroes);  (1910) 
a789.  It  is  served  by  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  railway,  and 
by  the  Albemarle  Steam  Navigation  Co.  In  1907  the  former 
projected  a  great  bridge  across  Albemarle  sound  near  the  city. 
Edenton  is  an  old  and  interesting  town,  has  a  number  of  fine 
old  homesteads,  and  has  broad  and  well-shaded  streets.  Lumber- 
ing and  the  shad  and  httring  fisheries  are  the  most  important 
industrial  interests,  and  the  town  is  a  shipping  point  for  fish, 
track  and  other  farm  products,  cotton  and  peanuts.  There  is  a 
Fish  Cultural  Station  here,  established  by  the  Federal  government 
The  court-house  was  built  about  1750. 

Edenton  was  settled  about  1658,  and  was  for  some  time  known 
as  the  "Towne  on  Queen  Anne's  Creek"  or  the  "Port  of 
Roanoke  ";  in  I7a2  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour 
of  (jovemor  Charles  Eden  (1673-1722),  whose  grave  is  in  St 
Paul's  churchyard  here.  Throughout  the  i8th  century  Edenton 
was  a  place  of  considerable  social  and  political  importance;  the 
legislative  assembly  of  North  Carolina  met  here  occasionally, 
and  here  lived  the  royal  governors  and  various  well-known 
citizens  of  the  province,  among  them:  Joseph  Hewcs  (173^' 
1779)1  *  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  James 
Iredell,  Sr.  (17  50-1 799),  a  Federalist  leader  and  after  1790  a 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  his  son  James 
Iredell,  Jr.  (1788-X853),  a  prominent  lawyer,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
1827-182S,  and  a  member  of  the  United  Sutes  Senate  in  1828- 
X831.  Near  Edenton  lived  Samuel  Johnston  (1733*1816),  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  American  Whigs  prectrding  and  during 
the  War  of  American  Independence,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1 780-1 782,  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1787-1789, 
and  a  Federadist  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  179^ 
X793.  In  1907  the  Hewes,  Iredell  and  Johnston  homesteads 
were  still  standing.  In  a  house  facing  the  court-house  green  the 
famous  "  Edenton  Tea  Party  "  of  fifty-one  ladies  met  on  the 
24th  of  October  1774  and  signed  resolutions  that  they  would 
not  conform  "  to  that  Pernicious  Custom  of  Drinking  Tea  "  and 
would  not  "promote  the  wear  of  any  manufacture  from  England" 
until  the  tax  on  tea  should  be  repealed.  Near  Edenton  the 
Confederate  ram  "  Albemarle,"  on  emerging  from  the  Roanoke 
river,  was  met  by  the  Union  "  double-enders."  "  Sassacus," 
"  MatUbcsett,"  and  "  Miami,"  on  the  5th  of  May  1864;  the 
battle,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Confederates,  was  a  duel 
between  the  Confederate  ironclad  and  the  Union  wooden  side- 
wheeler,  the  "  Sassacus,"  which  rammed  the  "  Albemarle  "  and 
had  her  bows,  fitted  with  a  three-ton  bronxe  beak,  twisted  off 
and  carried  away. 

BDBS8A  (mod.  Vodeua),  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia, 
previously  known  as  Aegae,  situated  46  m.  W.  of  Thessalonicr 
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on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  sti:cam  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  a  defile  commanding  the  approaches 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  It  was  the  ori^nal  residence  of 
the  Macedonian  kings;  and  even  after  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  by  Philip  II.  to  the  more  accessible  Pella,  it 
continued  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  royal  family.  At  the 
celebration  of  his  daughter's  marriage  here,  Philip  II.  was 
murdered  by  Fausanias  in  336  B.a  His  son  Alexander  was 
buried  at  Memphis  through  the  contrivance  of  Ptolemy;  but 
the  bodies  of  his  granddaughter  Eurydice  and  her  husband 
Arrhidaeus'were  removed  by  CasMndpr  to  the  ancestral  sepulchre. 
On  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  Pyrrhus  the  royal  tombs  were 
plundered  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries.  Owing  to  its  position 
commanding  the  Via  Egnatia,  the  town  retained  its  importance 
during  th^  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods.  For  its  present 
condition,  see  V(X>ena. 

BDBS8A,  the  Greek  name  of  an  ancient  dty  of  N.W.  Meso- 
potamia (in  37"  3x'  N.  lat.  and  39"  6'  E.  long.),  suggested  perhaps 
by  a  comparison  of  its  site,  or  its  water  supply,*  with  that  of  its 
Marfdnntan  namesake.    It  still  bears  its  earlier  name,  modified 

since  the  xsth  century  (by  the  Turks?)  to  Urfa. 

The  oldest  certain  form  is  the  Aramaic  Urhai  ("Western" 
pronundation  Urkdi),  which  appears  in  Greek  as  an  adjecrive  as 
'Oppei|vi,*  'Pel*  (perhaps  alio  as  a  fortress  with  sprint,  as  'Oppi),* 
and  in  Latin  as  Orr{fyei,*  and  (in  the  inscription  on  Ab^ar^s  |;rave) 
Orrkenoruim).*  The  Syriac  Chronicle  ascribed  to  Dionynus  of 
Tell-nahrS  derives  the  name  from  a  first  king  Urhfti,  son  of  Uewyfl, 
whom  Procopius  (/7s  bello  -persico,  L  17}  calls  Osroes  (cf.  below), 
connected  by  Bayer'  with  Chosroes,*  from  which  G.  Hoffmann 
would  also  derive  the  Syriac  Urhfli  (ZJ)M.G.  xxxlL  743).  The  Svriac 
town  name  has,  however,  the  form  of  an  ethnic,  and  we  may  there- 
fore with  Duval  leave  it  unewlamed  {HitL  aa).  The  fact  that  the 
Arabic  name  is  Ruhft  supports  the  hint  of  the  Graoco-Latin  forms 
that  there  was  a  vowel  between  the  R  and  the  H.  There  is  little 
plausibility  in  the  suggestion  of  Assemani  and  others  that  Rubft 
OMnes  from  /mi  of  CalErrhoe.  A  gentilic  of  the  form  Ru-u-ai  occurs 
in  a  letter  (of  an  Assyrian  long?)  to  chiefs  in  a  (Babylonian?)  town 
as  the  designation  of  three  captives  (Harper,  Ass.  and  Bab,  Letters, 
No.  387  (-K  94],  line  6;  cf.  Beaold,  Ihe  AchOmenideniHsdirifUn. 
p.  xii.),  who  nave  Semitio  names:  and  Ru-'-u-a  is  the  name  ot 
an  Arsmaic  peof^  mentioned  with  other  Ammaeans  by  Tiglatb- 
pileser  IV.,  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  It  is  not  imposrible  that  some 
such  people  may  have  settled  at  Urhli  and  siven  it  their  name, 
although  the  Ru-*-u-a  are  always  mentionedTin  connexions  that 
imply  seats  near  the  Persian  Guli.*  The  district  name  OsroSnS  for 
'OMov^t  is  Greek,  porhaps  due  to  analogy  of  Chosroes.  It  occurs 
but  rarely  in  Synac  (Uxrolna):  s.f.  Chronicle  of  Edessa,  \  35:** 
elKwhere  Beth-UrfaAy€  (e.g.  Curefon,  SpicUeg,  Syr,  so).  In  the 
time  oi  Tiglath-pileser  1.  (c.  1 100  B.C.)  tlw  name  seems  tojiave  been 


District  of  (not  Edessa,  but)  |;{arran  "  (Annals,  vL  71).  The  Arabs 
(nronounced  the  name  er-RuhS  (see  above),  and  that  form  prevailed 
till  it  gave  place  to  Urfa  in  the  15th  century. 

The  Greek  name  Edessa  appean  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  to 
Gen.  X.  10  as  H&das  (onn,  myrtle) ;  it  has  been  proposed  (cf.  Duval, 
HisU  ffEdesse.  23)  to  derive  Edessa  from  Aram,  im,  as  though 
"Carthage,  New  Town;  but  Syriac  writers,  when  they  occasion- 
ally" use  the  name  (Edessa,  mrn;  ao  VaqQt.  AdftsA),  show  no 
suspicion  of  its  being  Semitic.  According  to  Pliny,  v.  86,  Edena 
was  also  called  Antiixh,  and  coins  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  with 
the  legend  "  Antiocb  on  the  Callirrhoe  "  may  imply  that  he  rebuilt 
and  renamed  the  place  (so  Ed.  Meyer  in  Paufy-Wissowa,  Real- 
encychpddiet  col.  1933.  66;  otherwise  Duval,  HisL  33;  cf.  art. 
OsROBNB).  Pliny  indeed  seems  to  csU  the  dty  itself  Callirrhoe,  and 
S.  Funk  hnds  it  so  named  in  the  Talmud  (Bab.  i/o.,  i8a  khotw 
mna  on  Vi:  Die  Juden  in  Babylonien  200-<oo,  ii.  148;  1908); 
but  K.  Reding  (Klio,  L  A59  n.  i)  may  be  right  in  his  emendation 
which  appues  the  title  in  Pliny  to  the  sacred  spring. 

Histaryi  Prt-Hdlenistic. — ^Until  excavation  gives  us  more 

definite  data  we  can  only  infer  from  its  position  on  one  of  the 
*So  ApfMan,  Syr,  57;  cp:  Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.  JSUcaa:  StA  ri»  rHv 

'  Stcph.  Byz.,  S.V.  Barrat.  '  Dio,  bassim. 

*  Isidore  Charac.  i  (MQller,  Geog.  Gr,  Min.,  i.  246). 

•  Several  times  in  Pliny,  NaL  HuL  •  CIL.  vL 
'  HisL  Osrhoena  el  Edeuena^  p.  33. 

•  Written  '0<rp6irf  in  Dio  Casaius.  Excerpta,  Ixviii.  32. 

*  See  the  reff.  collected  by  M.  Streck,  M.V.C.»  1906.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  same  company  in  the  fragmentary  tablet  K.  1904. 
The  mountain  Ru-u-(a].  mentioned  thrice  by  TiKlath-pileaer  IV., 
is  placed  by  Billcrbeck  near  HamadSji  (Sandschak  Suleimania^  82, 
86,  and  map,  1898). 

"  See  further  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  no  (. 
**  In  translating  from  the  Greek;  also  in  Ephraim  (Duval,  Hist. 
33,  IV  4)  and  the  Acts  of  Sharbil  (Cureton.  Anc.  Syr.  Doc.  41). 
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main  thoroughfares  fietween  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East 
(see  BiESOPOTAiOA)  that  Urhli-Edessa,  possibly  bearing  some 
other  name,  was  already  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  eariy 
Bab^onian-Assyrian  age.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
ethnographical  type  of  the  early  inhabitants,  it  must  by  the 
beginning  of  the  second  last  millennium  B.C.  have  induded 
Hittites  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  probably  Aryans,  and 
certainly  Semites  of  some  of  the  types  characterutk  of  early 
Assyrian  history.  Most  probably  its  people  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  the  then  more  famous  QaniB-Canhae,  between 
which  and  Samosata  (on  the  Euphrates)  Urhii  lies  midway 
(some  35-30  m.  distant  from  each)  in  the  district  watered  by  the 
BalJh.  Althou^  at  Edessa  itself  no  cuneiform  documents  have 
yet  been  found,  a  little  more  than  four  hours'  journey  eastwards, 
at  Anas  (-Gullib?)-I>Qf  of  Tlglath-pikscrlV.  was  found  in 
igoxa  slab  with  a  bas-relief  and  an  inscription;  and  15-20  min. 
W.  of  Eski-Qarrin,  in  1906  a  very  interesting  6th-oentuiy 
Assyrian  inscription  (see  Mesopotamia). 

In  the  later  Assyrian  empire  the  peculation  was  largdy 
Aramaic-speaking;  but  S.  Schiffer's  theory  (Beibeft  I.  zur 
Orientalistiscken  lAUerah$r-Zeitung)  finds  contemporary  evidence 
of  Israelites  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edessa  in  the  second 
half  of  the  7th  century  b.c.  At  the  fall  of  Nineveh  many  towns  in 
Mesopotamia  suffereid  severdy  at  the  hands  of  the  Medes.  The 
period  remains  dark,  notwithstanding  the  obscure  light  that  has 
been  thrown  on  it  latdy  (Pognon,  InsaiptioHs).  When  Aramaic 
began  to  take  the  place  of  Assyrian  in  written  documents  is  not 
known;  but  just  across  the  Euphrates  the  change  had  occuxTcd 
as  eariy  as  the  8th  century  B.a  (Zengirli,  Hamath;  see  also 
Pognon).  Certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  documents  that  have 
survived  in  Syriac,  or  Edessene  Aramaic,  do  not  represent  an 
experimental  stage.  Moreover,  although  the  Syriac  of  the 
Story  of  Ablqftr  is  of  a  late  t3rpe,  the  sources  of  the  story,  traces 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  Hebrew  Tobit  (9.V.),  go  back  to 
the  pre-Hellenistic  period. 

Graeco-Roman  Times. — ^According  to  a  credible  traditioa 
found  in  Eusebius  (Excerpta,  179),  the  Syriac  Chronicle  ascribed 
to  Dionyuus  of  Tell-mabre  (TuUberg,  6x),  and  eisewbere,  Urhii 
was  renovated,  like  other  Mesopotamian  sites,  in  304  b.c  by 
Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  who  gave  it  its  Greek  name.**  It  would  share 
in  the  Hellenistic  culture  of  Syria,  although  the  language  of  the 
common  people  would  continue  to  be  Aramaic  (E.  R.  Bevan. 
Houu  ofSeleucuSt  i.  327  f.  with  reff.).  With  the  decay  of  the 
Seleudd  power,  weakened  by  Rome  and  Parthia,  the  old  influx 
from  the  desert  would  recommence,  and  an  Aratuc  dement 
begin  to  show.  Von  Gutschmid  (Unlersuck.,  cf.  Duval,  ch.  iii. 
end)  argues  plausibly  that  it  was  in  132  b.c,  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  VU.  Sidetes,  that  Edessa  became  the  seat  of  a  dynasty 
of  some  thirty  local  kings,  whose  succession  has  been  preserved 
in  native  sources.  The  name  of  the  first  king,  however,  appears 
in  different  forms  (cf.  above),  and  one  (OsroCs-Orfaai)  is  so 
like  that  of  the  town  that  Ed.  Meyer  suspects  the  historidty 
of  the  first  rdgn,  of  five  years.  The  names  of  the  other  kings— 
Abgar,  Ma*nu,  Bekr,  &c. — are  for  the  most  part  Araluc,  as  the 
people  (in  whose  inscriptions  the  same  mixture  of  names  occurs) 
are  called  by  classical  authors;  but  the  rulers,  among  whom 
an  occasional  Iranian  name  betrays  the  influence  of  the  dominant 
Parthians,"  would  hardly  maintain  their  distinctness  from  the 
Aramaic  populace.  This  state  which  lasted  for  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  naturally  varied  in  extent.**  Bounded  on  the  W.  and 
the  N.  by  the  Euphrates,  it  reached  at  its  widest  as  far  as  the 
Tigris.  At  such  times,  therdore,  it  induded  such  towns  as 
IjUirrSn  (Carrhae),  Nisibis,  SarQg,  Zeugma^Birejik,  Resaeoa. 
Singara,  TSgranocerta,  Samos&ta,  Mditene.  Its  position  "  on 
the  dangerous  verge  of  two  contending  empires,"  Parthia  and 

"  On  a  posrible  restoration  under  the  name  of  **  Antiodi  on  the 
CallirrhoS     see  above. 

**  The  Edessans  used  to  call  their -town  "the  dty."  or  "  the 
daughter,"  "  of  the  Parthians  "  (Cureton,  Anc  Syr.  Doc,  41  uh^ 
97  1.  7;  106  1.  12). 

'*  The  pmtion  of  the  Mesopotamian  steppe  under  Qaitofauc 
influence  was,  according  to  Nflloeke  (Zeitsck.  Ass.  xxL  153,  T908). 
called  *Ar&bfa  in  Syriac 
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Rome,  determined  its  clungeful  fortunes.  Parthian  pre- 
dominance yielded  for  a  time  to  Armenian  (Tigranes,  S8r^  B.C.). 
rhen,  at  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Lucullus,  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  Edessa  was  an  ally  of  Rome,  though  Abgar  II.  Ariamnes 
(66-53)  played  an  ambiguous  part.  In  a.o.  Z14  Abgar  VII. 
entertained  Ttajan  on  his  way  back  to  Syria  (Dio  Cass.  zviiL  31); 
but  in  X16,  in  consequence  of  a  general  rising,  his  consul  L. 
Quietus  sacked  the  dty,  Abgar  perhaps  dying  in  the  flames, 
and  made  the  state  tributary.  Hadrian,  however,  abandoning 
Trajan's  forward  policy  in  favour  of  a  Euphrates  boundary, 
restored  it  as  a  dq>endency  of  Rome.  When  L.  Verus  (X63-Z65) 
recovered  Mesopotamia  from  Parthia,  it  was  not  Edessa  but 
Qarrftn  that  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  Roman  colony,  and 
made  the  metropolis  by  Marcus  Aurelius  (172). 

To  one  of  the  native  kings  doubtless  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
Syriac  inscription  >  on  .one  of  the  pair  of  pillars,  50  ft.  high, 
which  stood,  no  doubt,  in  front  of  a  temple  connected  with  some 
locid  cult.  Trustworthy  data  for  determining  its  nature  are 
lacking.  One  or  both  of  the  pools  below  the  citadel  containing 
sacred  fish  may  have  been  sacred  to  Atargatis  (^.v.),  an  Ishtar- 
Venus  deity;  and  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  Addai^  alongside 
of  Venus  were  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  moon.*  Nergal  and 
Sin  were  known  as  "  twins,"  and  connected  with  the  sign  Gemini, 
under  the  name  eUamme,  "  the  youths  "  (cf.  Zimmem,  K.A.T. 
363).  This  makes  more  plausible  than  it  otherwise  would  be 
the  suggestion  of  J.  Rendel  Harris  that  the  great  twin  pillars 
were  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  that  in  the 
Acts  of  Thomas  is  to  be  seen  a  later  attempt  to  substitute  other 
"  twins,"  vie.  Jesus  and  Judas-Thomas  (Addai),  whom  legend 
buried  "in  Britio  Edessenorum"  (explained  by  Hamack  as 
the  Edcssan  citadel:  Aram,  birtka)^ 

Whether  it  was  at  Edessa  tlutt  a  Jewish  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Syriac  was  made,*  under  the  encouragement 
perhaps  of  the  favour  of  the  royal  house  of  Adiabcne  (Josephus, 
Bdl,  J  mi.  ii.  19. 4),  or  whether  that  work  was  done  in  Adiabene/ 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  That  the  translation  did  not  share 
the  fate  of  the  other  non-Christian  Syriac  writings,  which  did 
not  survive  the  13th  century  (see  Syuac  Lxtekature),  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  aidopted  (after  being  revised)  by 
the  Christians,  and  thus  rescued.  Although  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity  at  Edessa  are  enshrouded  in  the  mists  of  legend, 
and  the  first  mention  of  Christian  communities  in  Osrho^ne  and 
the  towns  there  is  connected  with  the  part  they  played  in  the 
paschal  controversy  (c.  a.o.  193),  it  has  been  reasonably  urged 
that  the  legends  imply  a  fact,  namely  that  Christianity  began 
in  the  Jewii^  colony,  perhaps  by  the  middle  of  the  and  century,' 
although  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Syrian  church  may  have  been 
farther  east,  in  Adiabene.*  Parts  of  the  New  Testament  were 
certainly  translated  into  Syriac  in  the  and  century,  although 
whether  the  "  Old  Syriac  "  (so  e.g.  Hjdt)  or  the  Diatessaron  (so 
Burkitt)  came  first,  is  uncertain.  About  the  end  of  the  and 
century  Edesscne  Christianity  seems  to  have  made  a  fresh 
beginning:  the  ordination  of  Palat  by  Serapion  of  Antioch  may 
mean  that  things  ecclesiastical  took  a  westward  trend,  and  it 
is  possible  (so  Burkitt)  that  the  "  Old  Syriac  "  New  Testament 
version  was  now  introduced.  A  strong  man  offered  himself  in 
Bardai^An  {q.v.\  Bardesanes),  to  whom  perhaps  we  owe  the  finest 
Syriac  poem  extant,  the  "  Hymn  of  the  Soul,"  though  orthodoxy 
rejected  him.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Abgar  DC,  at  whose 
court  Julius  Africanus  stayed  for  a  while.  A  Syrian  official 
record  from  this  reign,  preserved  in  the  Edessene  Chronicle, 
gives  a  somewhat  detafled  account  of  a  vi<^ent  flood  (autumn, 
aoi)  of  the  Dai^in  river  which  did  much  damage,  destrosring 

>  The  inacripcion,  which  is  difficult  to  read,  connects  the  atnicture 
with  Shahnat  the  queen,  daughter  of  Ma*nu,  who  cannot  be  identified 
with  certainty,  and  refen  to  tome  imageCs),  which  probably  excited 
tlie  ploas  vandalism  of  the  Arabs. 

*  Kebo  and  Bel  {Doctr.  Addai,  31)  may  come  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Burldtt). 

*  S.B.A.W.r  1904,  910  ff. 

*  So,  e.g.  P.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Baskm  Christianity,!!. 
■  Marquart,  OttasiaL.und  oOeurop.  StreiltAge,  39a  flf. 

*  Marquart,  op.  cH, 


amongst  other  things  "  the  palace  of  Abgar  the  Great,"  rebuilt 
as  a  summer  palace  by  Abgar  IX.,  and  "  the  temple  of  the  church 
of  the  Christians."  The  form  of  this  last  statement  shows  that 
at  the  time  of  writing  (ao6)  the  rulers  had  not  adopted  Christianity 
themselves.  Abgar  IX.  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  be  tk« 
ruler  to  whom  the  famous  legend  was  first  attached  (see  Aboas); 
but  though  he  visited  Rome  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  became 
a  Christian  (Gompera,  in  ArchOohgisch^pigraphische  Mitteilungen 
aus  Osterreick-Ungam,  xix.  X54-X57)-  It  was  ai  Edessa  that 
Caracalla,  who  made  it  a  military  colony  under  the  style  of 
Colonia  Marda  Edessenorum,  qient  the  winter  oriF  ax6-ax7,  and 
near  there  that  he  was  murdered.  The  religious  phiIc«ophical 
treatise  preserved  under  the  title  of  Booh  of  Ike  Laws  of  the  Lands 
was  probably  produced  at  this  time  by  a  pupQ  of  Bardesanes, 
and  the  Acts  of  Thomas  in  its  original  form  may  have  followed 
not  long  after. 

Sassanian  Period. — ^In  226  the  Parthian  empire  gave  place 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae,  whose  daim  tq  the  andent 
Achaemenian  empire  led  to  constant  struggle  with  Rome  in 
which  Edessa  naturally  suffered.  The  native  state  was  restored 
by  (jordian  in  a4a;  but  in  344  it  became  again  directly  subject 
to  Rome.  The  Edessan  martyrs  Sharbel  and  BarsamyA,  whose 
"  Acts  "  in  legendary  form  have  come  down  to  us,  may  have 
perished  in  the  Dedan  persecution.  In  a6o  the  dty  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Persians  under  Shapur  I.,  and  Valerian  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  its  gates.  Odaenathus  of  Palmyra 
(d.  267),  howevte,  wrested  Mesopotamia  from  the  Persians; 
but  AureUan  defeated  his  successor  Zenobia  at  Emesa  (a73), 
and  Carus,  who  died  in  a83  in  an  expedition  agamst  the  Persians, 
and  Galerius  (a97)  carried  the  frontier  again  to  the  Hgris. 
Diodetian's  persecution  secured  the  martyr's  crown  for  the 
Edessenes  ShamOna,  Guria  (297)^  and  Qabbib  (309),  and  diortly 
thereafter  Ludan  "  the  martyr,"  who  though  bom  at  Samosata 
received  his  training  at  Edessa;.  but  the  bishop  (^Ona,  who  laid 
the  foimdations  of  **  the  great  church "  by  the  sacred  pool, 
somehow  escaped.  Edessa  can  daim  no  share  in  "  the  Persian 
Sage"  Aphrahat  or  Afrahat  (Aphraates);  but  Ephraem,  after 
bewailing  in  Nisibis  the  sufferings  of  the  great  Persian  war  under 
Constantius  and  Julian,  when  Jovian  in  363  ceded  most  of 
Mesopotamia  to  Shapur  n.,  the  persecutor  oi  the  Christians, 
settled  in  Edessa,  which  as  the  seat  of  his  famous  school  (called 
"the  Persian")  grew  greatly  in  importance,  and  attracted 
scholars  from  all  directions.  He  taught  and  wrote  vigorously 
against  the  Axians  and  other  heretics,  and  although  just  after  his 
death  (373)  the  emperor  Valens  banished  the  orthodox  from 
Edessa,  they  returned  on  the  emperor's  death  in  378.  Under 
Zenobius,  disdple  of  Ephraem,  studied  the  volimiinous  writer, 
Isaac  of  Antiodi  (d.  cire.  460).  RabbQla  perhaps  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Edessa  (4XX-435)>  i°  the  year  which  pro- 
duced the  oldest  dated  Syriac  MS.,  to  his  ascctidsm,  and  it 
was  to  his  time  that  the  sojourn  there  of  the  "  Man  0^  God  " 
(Alexis)  was  assigned;  but  he  won  from  the  Nestorians  the 
title  of  the  Tyrant  of  Edessa.  In  particular  he  exerted  himself 
to  stamp  out  the  use  of  the  Diatessaron  in  favour  of  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Syriac  version  of  which  probably  now  took  the  form 
known  as  the  Peshitta.  When  the  popular  Nestorianism  of  the 
Syrians  was  oondenmed  at  Ephesus  (431)  it  bqgan  to  gravitate 
eastwards,  Nisibis  becoming  its  eventual  headquarters;  but 
Edessa  and  the  western  Syrians  refused  to  bow  to  the  Coundl 
of  Chalcedon  (451)  when  it  condenmed  Monophysitism.  In 
and  around  Edessa  the  theological  strife  raged  hotJy.'  When, 
however,  Zeno'a  edict  (489)  ordered  the  dosing  of  the  school  of 
the  Persians  at  Edessa,  East  and  West  drifted  apart  more  and 
more;  the  ecdesiastical  writer  Nanai,  '*  the  Harp  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  fled  to  Nisibis  about  4B9.  Till  about  this  time  Syriac 
influence  was  strong  in  Armenia,  and  some  Syriac  works  have 
survived  only  in  Armenian  translations.  In  the  opening  years 
of  the  6th  century  the  Peisian-Roman  War  (502-506)  found  a 
chronider  in  the  anonymous  Edessene  history  known  tiU  recently 
as  the  Chronicle  of  Joshua  Stylites.    Whether  Edessa  recdved 

^  Some  one  found  time,  however,  to  produce  the  oldest  dated  MS. 
of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  in  any  language. 
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from  the  emperor  Justin  I.  the  additional  name  of  Justinopolis 
may  be  uncertain  (see  Hallier,  op.  cU.  p.  128);  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  renewed  axAi  fortified  after  the  "  fourth  "  flood  in 
525  (Procop.  Pers.  ii.  27;  De  aedific.  ii.  7).  About  this  time, 
according  to  NOldeke,  an  anonymous  Edessene  wrote  the 
Romance  of  JuUan  the  Apostate,  which  so  many  Arab  writers 
use  as  a  history.  Chosroes  I.  Anushirwftn  succeeded  in  540, 
according  to  the  last  entry  in  the  Edessene  Chronicle,  in  exacting 
a  large  tribute  from  Edessa;  but  in  544  he  besieged  it  in  vain. 
A  few  3rears  later  Jacob  Baradaeus,  with  Edessa  as  centre  of 
his  bishopric,  was  carrying  on  the  propaganda  of  Monophysilism 
which  won  for  the  adherents  of  that  creed  the  name  of  Jacobites 
iq.v.).  The  valuable  Syiiac  Chronicle  just  referred  to  probably 
was  compiled  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century. 

Islam. — ^In  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century  Edessa  was 
taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  a  huge  part  of  the  popubtion  trans- 
ported to  eastern  Persia.  Within  a  sa>K  of  years  it  was  recovered 
by  the  emperor  Heradius,  who  reviewed  a  large  army  under 
its  walls.  The  prophet  of  Islam  was  now,  however,  building  up 
his  power  in  Arabia,  and  although  Heradius  paid  no  heed  to 
the  letter  demanding  his  adhesion  which  he  recdved  from 
Medina  (628),  and  the  deputation  of  fifteen  RahAwiyIn  who 
paid  homage  in  630  were  not  Edessenes  but  South  Arabians, 
a  few  years  later  (636  ? )  Heradius's  attempts,  from  Edessa 
as  a  centre,  to  effect  an  organised  opposition  to  the  victorious 
Arabs  were  defeated  by  Sa*d,  and  he  fell  back  on  Samosflta. 
The  terms  on  which  Edessa  definitely  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems  (638}  under  Riyftd  aro  not  certain  (BalAdhuri).  As  it 
now  ceased  to  be  a  frontier  dty  it  lost  in  importance.  In  668 
occurred  another  destructive  flood  (Theophuies,  p.  537),  and 
in  678  an  earthquake  which  destroyed  part  of  the  "  old  church," 
which  the  caliph  Mo*iwiya  I.  is  said  to  have  repaired.  To  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  belongs  the  activity  of  Edessa's  bishop 
Jacob,  whose  chronicle  is  unfortunatdy  lost.  It  may  have  been 
the  impulse  given  by  the  final  supremacy  of  the  caliphate  to 
the  long  process  which  eventually  substituted  a  new  branch 
of  Semitic  speech  for  the  Aramaic  (which  had  now  prevailed 
for  a  millennium  and  a  half),  that  led  Jacob  to  adopt  the  Greek 
vowel  signs  for  use  in  Syriac.  A  century  later  Theophilus  of 
Edessa  (d.  785),  author  of  a  lost  history,  translated  into  Syriac 
"  the  two  books  of  the  poet  Homer  on  the  Conquest  of  the  dty 
of  nion."  When  the  Bagdad  caliphs  lost  control  of  their 
dominions,  Edessa  shared  the  fortunes  of  western  Mesopotamia, 
changing  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Egyptian  dynasties  and  Arab 
chieftains.  In  the  loth  century  al-Mas*QdI,  writing  in  the  very 
year  in  which  it  happened,  tells  how  the  Mahommedan  ruler 
of  Edessa,  with  the  permission  of  the  caliph,  purchased  peace 
of  the  emperor  Romanus  Lecapenus  by  surrendering  to  him  the 
napkin  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  wherewith  he  had  dried  himself  after 
his  baptism.  The  translation  of  the  Holy  Icon  of  Christ  from 
Edessa  is  commemorated  on  the  i6th  of  August  (C^.  Byzant). 
A  few  years  later  Ibn  Qau^al  (978)  estimates  the  number  of 
churches  in  the  city  at  more  than  300,  and  al-Mo^addasI  (985) 
describes  its  cathedral,  with  vaulted  ceiling  covered  with  mosaics, 
as  one  of  the  four  wonders  of  the  world.  In  1031  the  emperor 
recovered  Edessa;  but  in  1040  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Seljuks,  whose  progress  had  added  a  large  element  of  Armenian 
refugees  to  the  population  of  Osrho€ne.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  discredit  Maqrizl's  statement  that  it  was  three 
brother  architects  from  Edessa  that  the  Armenian  minister 
Badr  al-Gamili  employed  to  build  three  of  the  fine  dty  gates  of 
Cairo  (1087-1091).  The  empire  soon  recovered  Edessa,  but  the 
resident  made  himself  independent.  Thoros  applied  for  help 
to  Baldwin,  brother  and  successor  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  the 
First  Crusade,  who  in  1098  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  a  Burgundian  countship,  which  induded 
Samosata  and  Sara^,  and  was  for  half  a  century  the  eastern 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.*  The  load  Armenian 
historian,  however,  Matthew  of  Edessa,  tdls  of  oppression, 
decrease  of  population,  ruin  of  churches,  neglect  of  agriculture. 

'The  counts  were:  Baldwin  I.  (1098),  Baldwin  H.  (iioo), 
Joecdia  I.  (1119).  Joacelin  II.  (1131-1147). 


With  the  campaign  of  Maudud  hi  it  10  fortune  began  to  favour 
the  Moslems.  Edessa  had  to  enduro  siege  after  siege.  Finally, 
in  1x44  it  was  stormed,  Matthew  being  among  the  shun,  by 
*ImAd  ud-Din  ZengI,  ruler  of  Mosul,  under  Joscelin  II.,  an 
achievement  odebrated  as  "  the  conquest  of  conquests,"  for 
laying  the  responsibility  of  which  not  on  God  but  on  the  absence 
of  the  Prankish  troops,  an  Edessan  monk,  John,  bishop  of 
Qarrin  (d.  xx6s),  brou^t  down  upon  himself  the  whok  bench 
of  bishops.  Edessa  suffered  still  more  in  1146  after  an  attempt 
to  recover  it  Churches  were  novr  turned  into  mosques.  The 
consternation  produced  in  Europe  by  the  news  of  its  Utt  kd 
to  "  the  Second  Crusade."  In  ii8a  it  fell  to  Saladln,  whose 
nephew  recovered  it  when  it  had  temporarily  passed  (1234) 
to  the  sultan  of  RQm;  but  the  "  Eye  of  Mesopotamia  "  ne>*er 
recovered  the  brilliance  of  earlier  days.  The  luunes  it  con- 
tributed to  Arabic  literature  are  unimportant.  By  timdy  sur- 
render (xa68)  it  escaped  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  HaUka  and 
his  Monguls  on  SarOg  (Barhebmeus,  Ckran.  AreA.,  Beixtlt  ed., 
486).  MostaufI  describes  a  great  cupola  of  findy  woriced  stone 
still  standing  by  a  court  over  a  hundml  yards  square  (1340}. 
Ali  b.  Yazd  in  his  account  of  the  campaigns  of  TUnflr,  who 
reduced  Mesopotamia  in  1393,  still  calls  the  dty  (1425)  Ruhi. 
In  1637,  when  Amurath  IV.  conquered  BagdSd  and  annexed 
Mesopotamia,  it  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by 
whom  it  is  called  Urfa. 

The  Modem  Town.— Vrfa.  lies  north-east  of  the  Nimnid  Dagh. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  strengthened  by  square  towers  at 
distances  of  18-20  steps,  probably  dating  in  its  present  conditio 
from  medieval  Mahommedan  times.  On  a  height  in  a  coma 
towards  the  west,  overtopping  the  town  by  xoo-200  ft.,  are  the 
remains  of  the  old  dtadel,  and  the  two  famous  Corinthian 
colunms'  known  as  "  the  Ihrone  of  NimrOd."  In  the  hollow 
between  this  height  and  the  town  rise  two  springs  whidi  form 
ponds,  the  farther  removed  of  which  from  the  dtadd  b  knova 
as  Biricet  al-Khalll,  doubtless  the  Callirrhoe  of  the  classical 
writers,  and  contains  the  sacred  fish,  estimated  by  J.  S.  Bucking- 
ham at  20,000,  and  the  nearer  as  *Ain  Zalkha  (i .e.  Zuleikha,  the 
wife  of  Potiphar).  On  the  north  edge  of  the  Biiicet  al-KhalU 
(see  plan  in  Sachau,  p.  197)  is  the  great  mosque  of  Abrahara, 
the  interior  of  which  is  described  by  J.  S.  Buckingham  {TraTeis^ 
pp.  X08-XX0).  Diagonally  opposite  the  mosque  is  a  house  Hr-ith  a 
square  tower,  which  is  loodly  believed  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
famous  andent  school.  The  waters  of  the  two  pools  make  thdr 
way  in  a  single  stream  southwards  out  of  the  town.  The  once 
dangerous  stream  Dai^  (Snpriis)  no  longer  flows  southwards 
through  the  town,  but  endrdes  it  on  the  north  and  east  in  the 
channd  of  the  old  moat.  This  stream,  now  called  Kara  Kuyun, 
and  the  other  are  exhausted  in  the  irrigation  of  the  gardens 
lying  south-east  of  the  town,  except  when  fuller  than  usual, 
when  they  reach  the  Ballh.  Not  far  east  of  the  sacred  pool  is 
the  largest  building  in  the  town,  the  recent  Axmoiian  Gregorian 
cathedral,  whose  American  bells  were  first  heard  during  Sachau's 
visit  in  1879.  About  the  middle  of  the  town  u  the  largest  mosque, 
Ulu  6aml  (parts  of  it  probably  pre-Islamic),  whidi  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Christian  church  reckoned  by  the  early 
Mahommedan  writers  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid.  In 
the  bazaar,  which  lies  between  the  chief  mosque  and  the  sacred 
pool,  and  contains  several  streets,  are  di^layed  not  only  the 
native  woollen  stuffs,  pottery  and  silver  work,  but  also  a  consider- 
able variety  of  European  goods,  cq>ecially  ck>th  stuffs.  The 
prindpal  manufactures  are  &ie  cotton  stuffs  and  ydlow  leather. 
The  streets  are  of  course  narrow  and  winding;  but  the  houses 
are  well  built  of  stone.  The  outskirts  are  occupied  by  melon 
gardens,  vineyards  and  mulberry  plantations,  llie  fertile  pLaia 
south  of  the  town  is  noted  for  its  wheat  and  fine  pasture.  The 
dimate  is  healthy  except  In  summer;  the  "  Aleppo  button  " 
(see  Bagdad,  vilayet),  a  painful  boil,  is  oonunoii.  The  rocky 
heights  south  and  west  of  Uie  town,  whence  the  butbling  material 
is  largely  obtained,  are  full  of  natural  and  artificial  caverns,  once 
used  as  dwellings,  doisters  and  graves,  where  are  most  of  the 

>  Pictures  in  Burkitt.  Eatiy  EmsL  ChrisL,  frontispiece;  PS3^' 
xxviiL  151  f.;  J.  R.  Harris.  The  Heaaenlj  Ttntu. 
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SDFV,  in  Coptic  AM,  a  tovni  ol  Upper  Egypt,  4S4  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Cairo  by  rail,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  NDe,  the  railway  sUtioo 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivei.  Pop.  (1907)  19,162. 
The  inhabitants  nunufBclure  earthenware,  which  £ndi  ready 
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See  Bicdekei's  Eiypl:  FA.  Naville,  TriUi  nleUfi  an  myllu  fHana 
ttcluiUil  iani  U  IcinpJf  4'EJfiiu.  (F.  LL.  C.) 

EDQAR  (EuKAi),  king  of  the  English  (944-47:),  wai  the 
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Abbas  wererepbced  by  inQnks,aiid  in  monastic  discipline 
the  old  rule  of  St  Benedict  was  restored  la  all  its  strictneia. 

The  coronation  of  Edgar  was,  for  some  uncapUJaed  reason, 
delayed  till  the  Whitsunday  of  973.  It  look  place  with  much 
ceremony  al  Bath,  and  was  followed  shortly  after  by  a  geneni 
submission  to  Edgar  at  Chester.  Six,  or  (according  to  later 
chroniclers)  eight  kings,  Including  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
■thciyde,  plighted  th 
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of  the  convent  at  Wilton,  who  bore  him  a  daughter 
Eadgylh.  He  neit  married  £LhelflEd,  "the  white  duck," 
daughter  of  Earl  Oidiiicr,  who  bore  him  a  son,  afterwards 
known  as  Edward  the  Martyr.  Finally  he  wai  uuttd  to 
iElfthryth,  daughter  of  Earl  Ordgar,  who  became  the  mother 
of  the  .Etbcling  Edmund  (d.  97r)  and  of  £thclred  the 
Unready. 
AirTROIITiia.— ^im  Oirimidi  Fed.  Plummcrand  Earle,  Oiford). 
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EDOAR.  or  Euicai  [<.  loja^,  I130),  called  the  lElheling, 
wai  the  ion  of  Edward,  a  Ion  ol  the  English  king  Edmund 
Ironside,  by  his  wife  Agatha,  a  kinswoman  of  the  empcrOP 
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St  riling  of  (he  north,  Edgar  retired  to  Scolbnd, 
Margaret  married  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm  Cam 
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Next  year  he  returned  to  take  part  in  the  second  rising;,  but, 
this  proving  no  more  successful  than  the  first,  he  again  took 
refuge  in  Scotland.  In  1074  he  went  to  Normandy  and  made 
peace  with  William.  In  the  struggle  between  Henry  I.  and 
Robert  of  Normandy,  Edgar  sided  with  the  latter.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tinchcbrai  in  1106,  but  was 
subsequently  released.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
he  was  certainly  alive  about  11 25. 

EDOECUHBE,  or  Edgecombe,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  west 
of  England  family,  taken  from  the  manor  of  Edgecumbe  in 
Cornwall.  One  of  its  earlier  members  was  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe' 
(d.  1489),  who  was  dciscended  from  a  Richard  Edgecumbe  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Richard  was  a  member 
of  parliament  in  1467;  afterwards  he  joined  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, in  Brittany,  returned  with  the  earl  to  England,  and  fought 
at  Bosworth,  where  he  was  knighted.  He  received  rich  rewards 
from  Henry,  now  King  Henry  VII.,  who  also  sent  him  on  errands 
to  Scotland,  to  Ireland  and  to  Brittany,  and  he  died  at  Morlaix 
on  the  8th  of  September  1489.  His  son  and  successor.  Sir  Piers 
Edgecumbe,  went  to  France  with  Henry  VIII.  in  1513,  and  when 
he  died  on  the  14th  of  August  1539  he  left  with  other  issue  a  son, 
Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe  (1499-1562),  a  cultured  and  hospitable 
man,  who  is  celebrated  through  Richard  Carew's  Friendly 
•Remembrance  of  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe.  Sir  Richard's  eldest 
son.  Piers  or  Peter  Edgecumbe  (153&-1607),  was  a  member  of 
parliament  under  Elizabeth  for  about  thirty  years. 

Another  famous  member  of  this  family  was  Richard,  ist  baron 
Edgecumbe  (1680- 17  58),  a  son  of  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  successively 
member  of  parliament  for  St  Germans,  Plympton  and  Lostwithiel 
from  1 70 1  to  1742;  on  two  occasions  he  served  as  a  lord  of  the 
treasury;  and  from  1724  to  1742  he  was  paymaster-general  for 
Ireland,  becoming  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1743. 
Edgecumbe  was  a  faithful  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
whose  interests  he  managed  the  elections  for  the .  Cornish 
boroughs,  and  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  which  took  place  in 
1742,  was  designed  to  prevent  him  from  giving  evidence  about 
Walpole's  expenditure  of  the  secret  service  money.  He  died  on 
the  22nd  of  November  1758.  His  son  and  successor,  Richard, 
the  2nd  baron  (1716-1761),  was  comptroller  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  major-general  in  the  army. 
A  wit,  a  writer  of  verse,  a  gambler  and  an  intirtatc  friend  of 
Horace  Walpole,  "  Dick  Edgecumbe  "  died  unmarried  on  the 
loth  of  May  1761. 

Edgecumbe's  brother,  George,  ist  earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe 
(1721-1795),  was  a  naval  officer  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  service 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Succeeding  to  the  barony  on  the 
ist  baron's  death  in  1761  be  became  an  admiral  and  treasurer 
of  the  royal  household; -he  was  created  Viscount  Mount-Edge- 
cumbe  in  178 1  and  earl  of  Mount-Edgecumbe  in  1789.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  February  1795,  his  only  son  being  his  successor, 
Richard,  the  2nd  earl  (1764- 1839),  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
earl  and  the  author  of  Musical  Reminiscences  oj  an  OU  Amateur. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  September  1839.  His  son,  Ernest 
Augustus,  the  3rd  earl  (i  797-1861),  wrote  Extracts  from  Journals 
kept  during  the  Revolutions  at  Rome  and  Palermo. 

EDGE  HILL,  an  elevated  ridge  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
near  the  border  of  Oxfordshire.  The  north-western  face  is  an 
abrupt  escarpmei^t  of  the  lias,  and  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is 
almost  level  for  nearly  2  m.,  at  a  height  somewhat  exceeding 
700  ft.  The  escarpment  overlooks  a  rich  lowland  watered  by 
streams  tributary  to  the  Avon;  the  gentle  eastern  slope  sends 
its  waters  to  the  Cherwell,  and  the  ridge  thus  forms  part  of  the 
divide  between  the  basins  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  Edge 
Hill  gave  name  to  the  first  battle  of  the  Great  Rebellion  (^.v.), 
fought  on  the  23rd  of  October  1642.  Charles  I.,  marching  on 
London  from  the  north-west,  was  here  met  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  under  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex.  The  royalists 
were  posted  on  the  hill  while  the  enemy  was  in  the  plain  before 
Kineton.  But  the  rash  advice  of  Prince  Rupert  determined  the 
king  to  giye  up  the  advantage  of  position;  he  descended  to  the 
attack,  and  though  Rupert  himself  was  successful  against  the 


opposing  cavalry,  he  was  checked  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiment 
with  artillery  under  Hampden»  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
royalist  infantry  was  driven  back.  The  parliamentarians, 
however,  lost  the  more  heavily,  and  though  both  sides  claimed 
the  advantage,  the  king  was  able  to  advance  and  occupy 
Banbury. 

EDGEWORTH,  MARIA  (1767-1849).  Irish  novelist,  second 
child  and  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgewonh  (f.».) 
and  his  first  wife,  Anna  Maria  Elers,  was  bom  in  the  house  oif 
her  maternal  grandparents  at  Black  Bourton,  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  tst  of  January  1767.  Her  early  efforts  in  fiction  were  of  a 
suflicicntly  melodramatic  character;  for  she  recollected  <mt  of 
her  schoolgiri  compositions,  in  which  the  hero  wore  a  ma5k  made 
of  the  dried  skin  taken  from  a  dead  man's  face.  Her  bo6da>'$ 
were  often  spent  in  the  house  of  the  eccentric  Thomas  Day,  for 
whom  she  entertained  a  genuine  respect.  She  had  ample 
opportunities  for  sodcty  among  her  father's  neighbours  in 
Ireland,  among  whom  were  the  second  Lord  Longford,  whose 
daughter,  "  Kitty "  Pakenham,  became  later  duchess  of 
Wellington,  Lady  Moira  at  Castle  Forbes,  and  Maria's  aunt. 
Margaret  Ruxton,  at  Black  Castle.  She  gained  a  first-hand 
experience  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by  acting  as  her  father's 
assistant  in  the  management  of  the  estate.  The  Edgeworths 
were  in  Ireland  from  1793  onwards  throu^  that  dangerous 
period,  and  Maria's  letters,  always  gay  and  natural,  make  very 
light  of  their  anxieties  and  their  real  perils. 

Mr  Edgeworth  encouraged  his  daughter's  literary  instincts. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  his  influence  over  Maria's 
work  as  altogether  dq>lorable,  but  against  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  his  interference  must  be  weighed  the  stimulus  she 
undoubtedly  derived  from  his  powerful  mind.  Her  first  publica- 
tion was  a  plea  for  female  education,  LcUeri  to  Literary  Ladies 
(1795),  and  in  1796  appeared  the  collection  of  stories  known  as 
The  Parent's  Assistant  (2nd  ed.,  6  vols.,  1800).  an  unpromlsiDg 
title  which  was  not  chosen  by  the  author.  The  stories  had  been 
submitted  as  they  were  written  to  the  juvenile  critics  of  the 
Edgeworth  nursery.  They  were  therefore  children's  stones 
for  children,  even  though  the  morals  were  Mr  Edgcwcwth's. 
In  1798  Mr  Edgeworth's  fourth  marriage  threatened  the  family 
harmony,  but  Maria  soon  became  a  close  friend  of  her  step- 
mother. Practical  Education  (2  vols.,  1798)  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  her  father,  who  also  collaborated  with  her  in  the 
Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  (1802).  Miss  Edgeworth's  first  novd, 
Castle  Rackrcnt,  an  Hibernian  Tale  taken  from  Facts,  and  from 
the  Manners  of  the  Irish  Squires  before  the  year  1782,  was  writtoi 
without  her  father's  supervision,  and  appeared  anonymously 
in  1800.  It  is  the  story  of  an  Irish  estate  and  its  owners,  the 
Rackrcnts,  as  told  by  Thady,  the  steward.  Its  success  was 
immediate,  and  a  second  edition  soon  appeared  with  the  author'^ 
name.  Perhaps  because  of  the  absence  of  Richard  Lovefl 
Edgeworth's  co-operation,  the  book  is  the  most  natural  and 
vigorous  of  her  novels.  'The  course  of  the  story  is  not  altered 
to  suit  any  moral,  and  the  personages  appear  to  be  dravn 
immediately  from  the  natfves  of  Edgcworthstown,  though 
Miss  Edgeworth  asserts  that  only  Thady  himself  was  an  actual 
portrait.  In  her  realistic  pictures  of  Irish  peasant  life  she 
opened  up  a  new  vein  in  fiction,  and  even  if  the  unquestionable 
excellences  of  Ceutle  Rackrent  were  less,  it  would  still  be  a  note- 
worthy book.  In  the  "  General  Preface  "  to  the  1829  edition  of 
his  novels  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  of  the  publication  of  Waterley, 
says:  "  I  felt  that  something  m^t  be  attempted  for  my  ovn 
country,  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgetconh  so 
fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland,"  and  in  the  "  Postscript, 
which  should  have  been  a  preface,"  in  the  original  edition  of 
Waverley,  he  describes  his  aim  as  being  "  in  some  distant  degree  te 
emulate  the  admirable  Irish  portraits  of  Miss  Edgewonh,  so 
diiTerent  from  the  *  Teagues '  and  *  dear  joys  *  who  so  lorp. 
with  the  most  perfect  family  resemblance  to  each  other,  occupied 
the  drama  and  the  novel."  Belinda  (i8ox)  is  a  society  novyl 
and  one  of  her  best  books.  Mr  Saintsbury  thinks  that  Miss 
Austen's  heroines  owe  something  of  their  naturalness  to  Belinda, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  break  with  the  tradition  of  faintiog 
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ought  »fler.  When  IVantf/ty 
was  published,  Miss  Edgewotlh  received  ■  copy  from  Ihc  pub- 
lishers, and  at  once  rtcogniied  the  authorship.  She  wrote  a 
long  teller  of  appreciation  (i^d  of  October  1814)  to"  the  author 
of  WiaaUj,"  which  she  began  with  ibe  phtui  aiif  Stului,  aul 
iiatxti,  but  (he  lellcr  was  merely  acknowledged  by  the  pub- 
tisherj.  ealrmate  («  vub.,  iai4»,  Ih*  longest  of  her  novels, 
and Harriit(lgfl, s lak,iid Ommul, alakd  vols.,  1B17)  complcie 
Ibe  litt  of  the  works  which  received  what  her  father  called  hii 

Aflet  hisdeaih  in  1S17  Miss  Edgeworth  occupied  herself  with 
completing  his  Ucmoits,  which  were  published  in  iSjo.  The 
book  was  the  eicuse  far  an  attack  on  Mr  Edgeworth'i  reputation 
in  the  July  number  of  Ihc  Quarloly  Krrim,  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  Ihe  courage  10  leave  unread.  Her  life  at  Edgeworlhs- 
lown  was  varied  by  visits  10  London,  la  Lord  Lanidowne  at 
Bowood,  Wiltshire,  la  the  MisKS  Sncyd  in  StaSordshire,  and  to 
many  other  [riends.  In  1810  she  was  again  in  Paris,  and  in  iSjj 
she  spent  a  happy  lorinighl  with  Ihe  Scotia  at  Abbotsford. 
In  [Sis  Scoll  went  to  Edgeworlhstown,  and  their  relations  ncie 
always  cordial. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  production  was  less  after  her  father's 
death.  Sequebio"  Rosamond,""  Frank,""  Harry  and  Lucy  " 
in  the  Early  lasiMs  were  published  In  igii-1815.  Csmic 
Dramai  appeared  in  1817,  and  Hdai  In  |S]4.  She  worked  to 
the  tasl.  and  in  1846  latAured  sirenuouily  for  the  relief  of  the 
She  died  on  the  jind  of  May 
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ilot  is  not  her  strong  point,  she  is  generally  more  successful 
n  talei  than  in  lengthy  novels.  The  vivacity  ol  her  dialogues 
s  citraordiniry;  and  in  them  her  characters  reveal  thcmselvn 
n  the  most  naliinl  way  possible.    Her  books  are  character- 


and  10  leach  fashionable  society  by  satiiitlng  the  lives  of  the 
idle  and  worldly.  Sheeipresslycalbsomcofherstories"  Moral 
Talcs  ";  bul  they  aU  fall  under  this  category.  In  her  pages 
the  heroic  virtues  give  place  lo  prudence,  industry,  kindness 
and  sweetness  of  temper.  There  an  few  instances  of  over- 
whelming emoiions  or  tumultuous  passions  in  her  works;  and 
It  is  remarkable  how  little  Ihe  loveol  nature  appears.  She  never 
uses  material  which  does  not  yield  some  direct  moral  lesson. 
But  the  freshnrts  of  her  stories,  her  insight  into  ehirsclet, 
lively  dialogues,  originalily  of  invcniion.  and  delighilully  clear 
style  Riutet  ft  qnile  possible  lo  read  her  works  in  succeswin 


EDanrontH,  RICHABD  LOVSLL  (1744-1817).  British 
wriler,  wasbomatBalhoathe  jist  olMay  1744.  The  greater 
pan  of  his  life,  however,  was  ^lenl  at  £dgeworthtown,or 
Eclgeworthstown,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Irdaad,  where  Ihe 
Edgeworth  family  had  been  settled  for  upwards  of  150  years. 
He  was  of  gentle  blood— his  lather  being  the  ion  ol  Colonel 
Francis  Edgeworth,  and  his  mother,  Jane  LoveQ,  being  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lovell,  a  Welsh  judge.  Richard's  mother 
ijLUghi  him  to  read  al  a  very  early  age;  and  from  childliood  he 
had  a  itrong  love  for  mechanical  science.  The  Rev.  Patrick 
Hughes  initiated  him  in  Lilye'a  Lalim  Grammar-~aa  oHice  he 
also  pcrfonned  tor  Goldsmith,  who  was  bom  on  Ihe  properly 
ol  Ihe  Edgeworths — and  his  public  eduction  began,  in  August 
I7SI.  in  a  school  at  Warwick.  He  subsequently  attended 
Drogbedi  school,  then  reputed  the  best  in  Ireland;  and,  after 
spendil^  two  years  at  a  scho^  in  Longford,  entered  Trinity 
College,  DubUn,  in  April  1761,  but  was  truislened  to  Corpus 
Chtisti  College,  Oiford,  in  Ocloher  of  the  same  year.  While 
still  *1  college,  he  made  a  runaway  match,  marrying  at  Grelna 
Green,  Anna  Maria,  one  of  the  daughters  ol  Paul  Elers  of  Black 
Bourton,  Odordshirc,  an  old  friend  of  his  lather.  His  eldest 
son  was  bom  before  Edgeworth  reached  his  twenlietb  bitlliday, 
and  his  daughter  Maria  in  1767. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  ol  bis  son,  be  and  Us  wife  went  lo 
Edgeworthstown,  bul  in  1763  they  took  a  house  at  Hare  Hatch, 
near  Maidenhead.  Edgeworth  devoied  much  time  to  scientific 
reading  and  ciperiments;  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
lelegnphic  communication  (Utmtiri,  ind  edition,  i.  144).  He 
also  invented  a  lumip-culter,  a  one-wheeled  chaise  and  other 
conttivances-  In  Ihe  pursuit  of  his  mechanical  inventions  he 
visited  Erasmus  Darwin  at  Lichfield,  where  he  met  Aruia  Seward, 
and  her  cousin.  Hanara  Sneyd.  His  home  was  now  ai  Hare 
Hatch,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  endeavoured  to  educate  his  son 
the  metliod  eiplained  In  Rousseau'i 
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Friendship  of  his  life  with  Thomas  Day,  the  au 
iHf  Utrlan,  which  was  written  at  Edgeworth'i 
1769,  on  Ihe  dcaih  of  his  father,  he  gave  up  th 
iHtristcr;  but.  Instead  of  immediately  settii 
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he  took  an  active  part  in  Ihe  management  of  public 

summoned  10  En^nd  by  the  death  ol  his  wife  (March  1773), 
with  whom  be  was  far  from  happy.  Edgeworth  hurried  lo 
Lichfield,  to  Or  Erasmus  Darwin's,  and  al  once  declared  hit 
passion  lor  Honors  Sneyd.  which  had  been  Ihe  cause  of  his  flighi 
10  Fiance  Iwo  years  before.  Miss  Sneyd  had  been  the  objcfl 
of  Btlenlion  Innn  Thomas  Day,  but  her  views  on  marriage  were 
nol  submissive  enough  lo  please  him.  She  bad  other  suitors, 
amoBf  Ihem  the  unlonunale  Ma}m  Andrf.  She  married 
Edgeworth  (July  .77]!.  «nd  alter  residing  at  Edgeworlhstown 
lor  three  yean,  they  settled  at  Northchurch,  in  Henlordshir 
Alter  sii  years  of  domestic  happiness,  Honora  Edgeworth  d 
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(April  1780),  reoommending  her  htisband  to  many  her  sisCer 
Elizabeth;  and  they  were  actually  married  on  Christmas  day, 
1780. 

In  1782  Edgeworth  returned  to  Ireland,  determined  to  improve 
his  estate,  ^ucate  his  seven  children,  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  tenants.  Up  to  this  point  Edgeworth  has  told 
bis  own  story  in  his  Memoirs.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  written  by 
bis  daughter,  who  opens  with  a  lengthy  panegyric  on  her  father 
as  a  model  landlord  {Memoirs,  ii.  12-36).  In  1785  he  was 
associated  with  others  in  founding  the  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
and,  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  mechanics  and  agriculture 
occupied  most  of  his  time.  In  October  1789  his  friend  Day  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  hone,  and  this  trial  was  soon  followed 
by  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Honora,  who  had  just  reached  her 
fifteenth  year.  In  1792  the  health  of  one  of  Edgeworth's  sons 
took  him  to  Giflon,  where  he  remained  with  his  family  for  about 
two  yeais,  returning  in  1794  to  Edgcworthstown.  Iicland  was, 
at  that  time,  harassed  by  internal  disturbances,  and  threats  of  a 
French  invasion,  and  Edgeworth  offered  to  establish  telegraphic 
communication  of  his  own  invention  throughout  the  country. 
This  offer  was  declined.  A  full  account  of  the  matter  is  given  in 
Edgeworth's  Letter  to  Lord  Chatlemont  on  the  Telegraph-,  and  his 
apparatus  is  explained  in  an  "  Essay  on  the  art  of  Conveying 
Swift  and  Secret  Intelligence,"  published  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  thc^Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  In  the  autumn 
of  1797  the  third  Mrs  Edgeworth  died. 

Practical  Education  (1798)  was  written  in  collaboration  with 
his  daughter  Maria,  and  embodied  the  experience  of  the  authors 
in  dealing  with  children.  "  So  commenced,"  says  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  "  that  literary  partnership  which,  for  so  many  years,  was 
the  pride  and  joy  of  my  life"  {Memoirs,  ii.  170).  This  book, 
generally  regarded  as  old-fashioned,  has  a  real  value  in  the  history 
of  education.  Mr  Edgeworth's  interest  in  the  subject  had  been 
inspired  by  the  study  of  Rousseau  and  by  his  friendship  with 
Thomas  Day.  But  he  went  beyond  Rousseau,  who  developed 
his  theories  from  his  own  ingenious  mind  and  related  an  imaginary 
process.  The  Edgeworths  brought  a  scientific  method  to  their 
work.  The  second  Mis  Edgeworth  (Honora  Sneyd)  began  the 
collection  of  actual  examples  of  conversations  between  the 
children  and  their  ciders.  This  was  continued  patiently  by  the 
writers  of  the  book;  and  their  reasonings  were  thus  founded 
on  an  accurate  record  of  childish  methods  of  thought.  They 
deprecated  especially  any  measures  that  interrupted  the  child's 
own  chain  of  reasoning.  The  chapters  on  special  subjects  of 
study,  chronology,  geometry,  &c.,  were  written  by  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth;  those  on  toys,  on  rewards  and  pimishmenls, 
on  temper,  &c.,  by  his  daughter.* 

In  1798  Edgeworth  married  Miss  Beaufort,  and  was  elected 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  St  John's  Town,  Longford.  The  same 
year,  too,  saw  a  hostile  landing  of  the  French  and  a  formidable 
rebellion;  and  for  a  short  time  the  Edgeworths  took  refuge  in 
Longford.  The  winter  of  1802  they  spent  in  Paris.  In  1804 
the  government  accepted  his  telegraphic  apparatus,  but  the 
installation  was  left  incomplete  when. the  fear  of  invasion  was 
past.  In  1802  appeared  the  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  by  Mr  and  Miss 
Edgeworth;  and  in  1806  Edgeworth  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  to  inquire  into  Irish  education.  From 
1807  till  1809  much  of  his  time  was  spent  on  mechanical  experi- 
ments and  in  writing  the  story  of  his  Ufe.  In  1808  appeared 
Professional  Education,  and  in  1813  his  Essay  on  the  Construction 
of  Roads  and  Carriages.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  June  1817, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  Edgcworthstown  church- 
yard. 

Many  of  Edgeworth's  works  were  suggested  by  his  real  for  the 
education  of  his  own  children.  Such  were  Poetry  Explained  for 
Young  People  (1802),  Readings  in  Poetry  (1816),  A  Rational 
Primer  (unpublished),  and  the  parts  of  Early  Lessons  contributed 
by  him.  His  speeches  in  the  Irish  pariiament  have  also  been 
published;  and  numerous  essays,  mostly  on  scientific  subjects, 

*  For  an  appreciation  of  the  two  Edgeworths  from  the  teacher's 
point  of  view,  see  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall  in  the  Journal  of  Education 
'August  I.  1894). 


have  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Tramsaaiont 

of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  Nicholson's 

Joumali    The  story  of  his  early  Ufe,  told  by  himself,  is  fully  as 

entertaining  as  the  continuation  by  Maria,  as  it  contains  less 

dissertation  and  more  incident.    One  of  his  daughten  by  his 

first  marriage,  Anna  Maria,  married  Dr  Beddoes  and  became 

the  mother  of  T.  L.  Beddoes,  the  poet. 

See  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lopdl  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  begun  by  feimsdf 
and  concluded  by  his  daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth  (3  vols.,  iS^o, 
3rd  and  revised  ed.  1844).  A  selection  from  this,  givii^  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  him,  Richard  LaoeU  Edgeworth  (1896},  was  edited  by 
Mrs  Lionel  Tollemache. 

EDGEWORTH  DB  FIRMONT,  HEHRT  BSSEZ'  (1745-1807). 
last  confessor  to  Louis  XVI.,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Edgeworth, 
rector  of  Edgcworthstown  in  Ireland,  his  mother  being  a  grand- 
daughter of  Archbishop  Ussher.  When  he  was  three  years  old 
his  father  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  resigned  his  living  and 
emigrated  to  Toulou%:,  where  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  the 
Jesuits.  In  1769,  after  his  father's  death,  he  went  to  Pkris  to  be 
trained  for  the  priesthood.  On  taking  orders  he  assumed  the 
additional  surname  of  de  Firmont,  from  the  family  estate  of 
Firmount  near  Edgcworthstown.  Though  originally  studying 
with  a  view  to  becoming  a  missionary,  he  decided  to  remain 
in  Paris,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  Irish  and  English 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1791  he  became  confessor  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  earned  the  respect  even  of  the 
sons-culottes  by  his  courage  and  devotion.  By  Madame  Elizabeth 
he  was  recommended  to  the  king  when  his  trial  was  impending; 
and  after  Louis'  condemnation  to  death  he  was  able  to  obtain 
permission  to  celebrate  mass  for  him  and  attend  him  on  the 
scaffold,  where  he  recommended  the  king  to  allow  his  hands 
to  be  tied,  with  the  words:  "  Sire,  in  this  new  outrage  I  see  only 
the  last  trait  of  resemblance  between  your  Majesty  and  the  God 
who  will  be  your  reward."  It  is  said  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
execution,  the  confessor  uttered  the  celebrated  words:  "  Son 
of  St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven."  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
phrase  was  never  spoken.  The  abb£  himself  does  not  quote  ii, 
either  in  his  memoirs  or  in  a  letter  written  in  1796  to  his  brother, 
in  which  he  describes  the  death  of  the  king.  Moreover, 
Edgeworth  declared  to  several  persons  who  asked  him  about 
it,  that  the  words  were  not  his.  In  spite  of  the  danger 
he  now  ran,  Edgeworth  refused  to  leave  France  so  long  as  te 
could  be  of  any  service  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he 
still  managed  to  correspond.  At  length,  in  1795,  his  mother 
having  meanwhile  died  in  prison,  where  his  sister  was  also 
confined,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  England,  carrying  with  him 
Elizabeth's  last  message  to  her  brother,  the  fut  ure  King  Charles  X. 
whom  he  found  in  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  went  with  some 
papers  to  Monsieur  (Louis  XVIII.)  at  Blankcnburg  in  Brunswick, 
by  whom  he  was  induced  to  accompany  him  to  Miltau,  where, 
on  the  22nd  of  May  1807,  he  died  of  a  fever  contracted  while 
attending  some  French  prisoners. 

Edgeworth's  Memories,  edited  by  C.  S.  Edgeworth.  were  fint 
published  in  English  (London,  1815),  and  a  French  translation  (really 
the  letters  ana  some  miscellaneous  notes,  &c.)  was  published  in 
Paris  in  1816.  A  translation  of  the  Lettres  de  tabbi  Edgeworth  aaet  its 
mimoires  sur  sa  »m  was  published  by  Madame  Elizabeth  de  Bow  in 
Paris  in  1818.  and  Letters  from  the  AbU  Edgeworth  to  his  Frumds,  vrJk 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  edited  by  T.  B.  England,  in  London  in  iSi^ 
See  I.  B.  A.  Hanet-Clery.  Journal  de  ce  qui  s'est  passi,  fifr.  (Pariis 
1825):  A.  H.  du  D.  de  Bcauchesne.  Vie  de  Madame  Elisabeth  (Pans. 
1869):  J.  C.  D.  de  Lacretelle,  Pricis  historique  de  la  Rheluti»m 
franioise  (Paris,  1801-1806). 

BDGRBN-LBFFLER,  ANNB  CHARLOTm  duchess  oi 
Cajanello  (1849-1892),  Swedish  author,  daughter  of  the  maibe- 
matician  Prof.  C.  O.  Leffler,  was  bom  on  the  ist  of  October  1849. 
Her  first  volume  of  stories  appeared  in  1869,  but  the  first  to  whidi 
she  attached  her  name  was  Ur  Lifvet  ("  From  Life,"  18S2),  a 
series  of  realistic  sketches  of  the  upper  drcles  of  Swedish  society, 
followed  by  three  other  collections  with  the  same  title.  Her 
earliest  plays,  Shadespelershan  {**  The  AcUess,"  1873),  ^nd  its 
successors,  were  produced  anonymously  in  Stockholm,  but  in 
1883  her  reputation  was  established  by  the  success  of  Sans» 
Kvinnor  {**  True  Women  "),  and  En  RttddamU  eugel  (**  An  Angd 
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of  Ddivennce ").  Sanna  Knntutr  is  directed  against  false 
feminiaity,  and  was  well  received  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
Sweden.  Anne  Leffler  had  married  in  1872  G.  Edgren,  but  about 
1884  she  was  separated  from  her  husband,  who  did  not  share  her 
advanced  views.  She  spent  some  time  in  En^nd,  and  in  1885 
produced  her  Hw  mam  gdr  godt  ("  How  men  do  good  ") ,  followed 
in  1888  by  Kampenfdr  lyckan  ("  The  Struggle  for  Happiness  "}, 
in  which  she  had  the  help  of  Sophie  Kovalevsky.  Another 
volume  of  the  Ur  Lifvet  scries  appeared  in  1889;  and  Famil' 
jHycka  ("  Domestic  Happiness,"  1891}  was  produced  in  the  year 
after  her  second  marriage,  with  the  Italian  mathematician, 
Pasquale  del  Pezzo,  duca  di  Cajanello.  She  died  at  Naples  on 
the  2xst  of  October  1892.  Her  dianuitic  method  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  and  its  masculine 
directness,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  frardkness  gave  her  work 
a  high  estimation  in  Sweden.  Her  last  book  was  a  biography 
(1892)  of  her  friend  Sophie  (Sonya)  Kovalevsky,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  Sonya's  autobiography.  An  Englirii  translation 
(1895)  by  A.  de  Furnhjelm  and  A.  M.  Clive  Bayley  contains  a 
biographical  note  on  Fru  Edgren-Leffler  by  Lily  Wolfisohn, 
based  on  private  sources. 
See  also  Ellen  Key.  Anns  CkarlotU  Lefflitr  (Stockholm,  1893). 

BDHBM  PASHA  {c,  1815-1893),  Turkish  statesman,  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  taken  into  a  Turkish 
household  at  the  time  of  the  Chio  massacre  in  X822,  and  to  have 
been  brought  up  as  a  Mussulman.  He  entered  the  Turkish 
government  service  and  rose  to  high  office,  being  successively 
minister  of  public  works,  grand  vizier  for  eleven  months  (1878}, 
ambassador  at  Vienna  (1879)  and  minister  of  the  interior.  He 
was  quick-tempered,  but  of  kindly  disposition,  intelligent  and 
patriotic,  and  he  left  a  reputation  of  unblemished  honesty  and 
uprightness. 

EDICT  (Lat.  edietum,  from  e,  out,  and  diceref  to  say,  speak), 
an  order  or  proclamation  issued  under  authority  and  having  the 
force  of  law.  The  word  is  especially  used  of  the  promulgations 
of  the  Roman  praetor  (q.v.),  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  also 
of  the  kings  of  France  (see  also  Roman  Law). 

BDINBUROH,  a  city  and  royal  burgh,  and  county  of  itself, 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  county  town  of  Edinburghshire  or 
Midlothian,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  396  m. 
by  rail  N.  of  London.  The  old  Royal  Observatory  on  Calton 
Hill  stands  in  ss"  57*  aj'  N-  and  12*  43'  05*  W.  Edinburgh 
occupies  a  group  of  hills  of  moderate  height  and  the  valleys 
between.  In  the  centre  is  a  bold  rock,  crowned  by  the  castle, 
between  which  and  the  new  town  lies  a  ravine  that  once  contained 
the  Nor*  Loch,  but  is  now  covered  with  the  gardens  of  Princes 
Street.  To  the  east  rises  Calton  Hill  (355  ft.)  with  several  con- 
spicuous monuments,  the  dty  prison  and  the  Calton  cemetery. 
On  the  south-east,  beyond  the  Canongate  limits,  stands  the  hill 
of  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft.).  Towards  the  north  the  site  of  the 
city  slopes  gently  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  port  of  Leith; 
while  to  the  south,  Liberton  HiU,  Blackford  Hill,  Braid  Hills 
and  Cratglockhart  Hills  roughly  mark  the  dty  bounds,  as 
Corstorphine  Hill  and  the  Water  of  Leith  do  the  western  limits. 
The  views  of  the  dty  and  environs  from  the  castle  or  any  of 
the  hills  are  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  capitals  in  the  world.  Its  situation,  general  plan 
and  literary  assodations  suggested  a  comparison  that  gave 
Edinburgh  the  mune  of  "  the  modem  Athens  ";  but  it  has  % 
homdier  nickname  of  *'  Auld.  Reekie,"  from  the  doud  of  smoke 
(reek)  which  often  hangs  over  the  low  lying  quarters. 

Chief  BuUdinis.—Oi  the  castle,  the  oldest  building  is  St 
Margaret's  chapel,  believed  to  be  the  chapd  where  Queen 
Margaret,  wife  of  Malcdm  Canmore,  worshipped,  and  belonging 
at  latest  to  the  rdgn  of  her  youngest  son,  David  I.  (i  1 24-1153). 
Near  it  is  the  parliament  and  banqueting  hall,  restored  (1889- 
1892)  by  the  generosity  of  William  Nelson  (1817-1887)  the 
publisher,  which  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Scottish  armour, 
weapons  and  regimental  colours,  while,  emblazoned  on  the 
windows,  are  the  heraldic  bearings  of  royal  and  other  figures 
distinguished  in  national  history.  Other  buildings  in  the 
PkUce  Yard  indude  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  regent, 


Mary  of  Guise,  and  her  daughter  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
room  in  which  James  VL  was  bom.  Here  also  are  deposited 
the  Scottish  regalia  ("  The  Honours  of  Scotland  "),  with  the 
sword  of  state  presented  to  James  IV.  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and 
the  jewels  restored  to  Scotland  on  the  death  (1807)  of  Cardinal 
York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  The  arsenal,  a  modem  building 
on  the  west  side  of  the  rock,  is  capable  of  storing  30,000  stand 
of  arms.  In  the  armoury  is  a  collection  of  arms  of  various  dates ; 
and  on  the  Argyll  battery  stands  a  huge  piece  of  andent  artillery, 
called  Mons  Meg,  of  which  repeated  mention  is  made  in  Scottish 
history.  Argyll  Tower,  in  which  Archibald,  9th  earl  of  Argyll, 
spent  his  last  days  (1685),  was  also  restored  in  1892  by  Mr 
William  Nelson. 

Holyrood  Palace  was  originally  an  abbey  of  canons  regular 
of  the  nile  of  St  Augustine,  founded  by  David  I.  in  X128,  and 
the  ruined  nave  of  the  abbey  church  still  shows  parts  of  the 
original  stmcture.  Connected  with  this  is  a  part  of  the  royal 
palace  erected  by  James  IV.  and  James  V.,  including  the  apart- 
ments occqpied  by  Queen  Mary,  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Rizzio  in  1566.  The  abbey  suffered  repeatedly  in  invasions. 
It  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Hertford 
in  1544,  and  again  in  1547.  In  a  map  of  1544,  preserved  among 
the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  present  north-west 
tower  of  the  palace  is  shown  standing  apart,  and  only  joined 
to  the  abbey  by  a  low  cloister.  Beyond  this  is  an  irregular  group 
of  buildings,  which  were  replaced  at  a  later  date  by  additions 
more  in  accordance  with  a  royal  residence.  But  the  whole  of  this 
latter  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  X650  while  in  occupation' 
by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell;  and  the  more  modem  parts  were 
begun  during  the  Protectorate,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  U.  by  Robert  Milne,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  William 
Brace  of  Kinross.  They  indude  the  picture  gallery,  X50  ft.  in 
length,  with  zo6  mythical  portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  and  a 
triptych  (c.  X484)  containing  portraits  of  James  III.  and  his 
queen,  which  is  believed  to  have  formed  the  altar-piece  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  the  Holy  Trim'ty,  founded  by  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  II.  in  X462,  demdlshed  in  1848,  and  afterwards 
rebuilt,  stone  for  stone,  in  Jeffrey  Street.  The  picture  gallery  is 
associated  with  the  festive  scenes  that  occurred  during  the 
short  residence  of  Prince  Charies  in  1745;  and  in  it  the  election 
of  representative  peers  for  Scotland  takes  place.  Escaping 
from  France  at  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  comfte  d'Artois, 
afterwards  Charles  X.  of  France,  had  apartments  granted  for 
the  use  of  himsdf  and  the  emigrant  nobles  of  his  suite,  who 
continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  till  August  x  799'.  When  driven 
from  the  French  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  Charles  once 
more  found  a  home  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Stuarts.  George 
IV.  was  recdved  there  in  1822,  and  C^een  Victoria  and  the  prince 
consort  occupied  the  palace  for  brief  periods  on  several  occasions, 
and  in  1903  Edward  VU.,  during  residence  at  Dalkdth  Palace, 
held  his  court  within  its  walls.  A  fountain,  after  the  original 
design  of  that  in  the  quadrangle  of  LiiUithgow  Palace,  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  entrance  by  the  prince  consort.  The  royal 
vault  in  the  Chapd  Royal,  which  had  fallen  into  a  dilapidated 
condition,  has  hetn  put  in  order;  Clockmill  House  and  grounds 
have  been  added  to  the  area  of  the  parade  ground,  and  the 
abbey  predncts  generally  and  the  approaches  to  the  King's 
Park  have  been  improved.  With  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment  for  debt  in  188 1  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  came  to 
an  end. 

Parliament  House,  begun  in  1632  and'  completed  in  X640, 
in  which  the  later  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  estates  took  place 
unto  the  diisolution  of  the  pariiament  by  the  Act  of  Union  of 
X  707 ,  has  since  been  set  apart  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  law.  The  great  hall,  with  its  fine  open-timbered  oak 
roof,  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  stained-glass  window  and  several 
statues  of  notable  men,  induding  one  (by  Louis  Francois  Rou- 
biliac)  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  lord  president  of  the  court 
of  session  (1685-1747),  knd  now  forms  the  ante-room  for  hwyers 
and  thdr  clients.  The  surrounding  buildings,  induding  the  court- 
rooms, the  Advocates'  and  the  Signet  libraries,  are  all  modem 
additions.    The  Advocates'  library  is  the  finest  in  Scotland. 
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the  Royal. Society  (founded  in  1783),  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quariciDiScotIand({oundedini7So).  IniijiailwurenainedaDd 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture  and  Arcbilecluie,  vbicb  km  inatituted  In  [S16, 
and  incoiporated  by  royal  charter  in  1S3S,  on  the  model  of  the 
Royal  Academy  In  London.  It  ii  uluated  on  the  Maund  dote 
lo  the  National  CaUcty,  of  which  Ibe  prince  coniott  laid  the 
foundalion  itone  in  1850.  Thne  collectiona,  e^iecially  rich  in 
Raebutn's  notka,  include  also  Alexander  Nasmylb'i  portrait  of 
RobertBunii,  Gainsbotough'a"TheHon.  Mn.  Craham"(iee 
PaimiNG,  PUte  VI.  £g:  lo],  Sir  Noel  Faton's  "  Quarrel  " 
and  "  Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Tilania,"  acveral  works  by 
William  Etiy,  Robert  Scott  Lauder  and  Sam  Bougb,  Sir  Edwin 
Landseec's  "  Rent  Day  in  the  Wilderness,"  and  the  diploma 

modem  Scottish  school.  Tb'e  Kalional  Porlrail  Gallery  and 
Antiquarian  Museum  are  housed  in  Queen  Street,  in  a  buildinj 
designed  by  Sir  Rowand  Andenon  and  contlrucred  at  the  ex- 
pense ol  J.  R.  Findlay  ol  Abcrlovr  [1814-189S],  the  government 
providing  the  site. 

C*iiri*«.— In  confoimily  with  the  motto  of  tbe  dty,  Hiii 
Daminai  fnuira,  there  are  numerous  handsome  placet  of  public 
worsbip.  St  Giles'!  church,  which  was  efleclivdy  restored 
(ig7»-iSt})  by  the  liberality  of  D(  William  Chambcn  tbe 


publisher,  has  iiiiereillaf  historical  and  liieraiy  "■"•^'-ti 
The  regent  Moray,  the  marquess  of  Monticoe,  and  Napier  of 
Merchiston  were  buried  within  its  walls  and  are  coauDcmorated 
by  monuments,  and  among  the  memorial  tablets  is  one  to  R.  L 
Stevenson  by  Augustus  St  Gaudena.  Tbe  choir  (restored  ia 
1871  by  public  •ubscriplion)  is  a  fine  example  of  1  jth-centmy 

e  central  lower  lorma  one  of  the  dxh  cbarac. 
riiiic  (eatuce)  in  every  view  of  Ibe  dty.    Juii 

Ltaide   the   church   in   Parliament    Square,   the 

supposed  grave  ol  John  Knox  ia  indicated  by  a 

-  in  the  pavement  bearing  his  initlali,  and 

le  old  Tolbootb/  which  figures  proBki- 
.  1  Scolfa  Htarl  «/  UiJiMiam-  Olbct 
g  churches  having  historical  assodatioat  are  the 
0  Creyfrlan  cburches,  which  occupy  tbe  two 
Ives  of  one  buildings  Tron  church,  the  scene 
\  of  "midnight  hilarity  at  the  new  year;  Si  Cuihben's 
'  ;  St  Andrew's  church  in  George  Smrt, 
:  set  out,  on  a  memorable  day  io  tatj, 
>ng  procession  of  miniiten  and  elders  10 
^  Tufield  Hall  whid)  ended  in  the  founding  of  the 
""''•  ^'  George's  church  in  Cberlotlc 
,  Sqkiare,  a  good  example  of  the  work  of  Rabat 
\  Adam.  The  United  Free  Cbtirch  claims  »  build. 
^  inga  oi  much  historic  interest,  but  St  George's  Free 
~  was  the  jicene  of  the  ministraliona  of  Dr  Robert  S. 
Candlish  (1806-1873).  Dr  Oswald  Dyke*  (b,  lEjs), 
~  Dt  Aleiaoder  Whyte  (b.  iSj7),  a  man  of  gieU 
-  uuk  and  influeace  la  the  dly,  and  his  succbsv 
Hugh  Black  (b.  iMS).  Preachers  Lke  Roben 
Candlish,  Thomas  Culbrie  (i8o]~i87]}.  Marcus 
Dods  (b.  iSj4),  occupied  many  pulpits,  besides 
those  of  tbe  particular  congregation)  whom  each 
lerved.  The  moat  impoaing  structure  belon^f 
to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  it  St  Mary's 
cathedral,  built  on  ground  and  chiefly  from  fiuds 
Misses  Walker  of  Cottes,  and  opened  (or  wor- 
snjp  in  11179.  It  ll  b  the  Early  Pointed  style,  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  Is  i;S  ft.  long,  and  it  sumwunlcd  by  s 
spire  it;  ft.  hi^  The  old-fashioned  nunuon  of  East  Coats, 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  still  stands  in  the  dose,  and  v 
occupied  by  f  uoctionarie^ol  the  cathedraL  St  John's  Episcopal 
church  at  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street  wax  Ibe  scene  ol  tbe 
ministtatians  of  Dean  Ramsay,  and  St  Paul's  Episcopal  churdi 
of  Ibe  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  father  of  the  historian.  Tbe 
CiihoUc  Apostolic  church  at  the  foot  o(  Broughlon  ' 


left  by  ll 


lofm 


Ic  Tolbooth  adjoii 


ngseieculedhyMrsTiaqHair.  The  Cent! 
es  to  Methoditc  energy.  John  Knoi't  house  at  tbe  east 
High  Street  it  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  caotaios  several 
3al  Furniture  that  belonged  10  the  rtiormer.  Tbe  Canmi- 
be  parish  church,  in  tbe  burial-groond  of 
raised  by  Bums  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Fergutson,  and  where  Dugald  Stewart.  Adam  Smith  and  otbo- 
men  of  note  were  buried.  Almost  opposite  10  it  staitds  Moray 
House,  from  the  balcony  of  which  Ibe  St h  earl  ol  Argyll  waldud 
Montrose  led  to  execution  (iGjo).  The  dty  gaol,  a  castellated 
structure  on  Ibe  black  rock  of  Calton  Hill,  forms  one  oi  the 
moststrikinggrsupt  of  buildings  in  tbe  town.  In  the  Mulic  Hall 
in  George  Stteet,  Carlyle,  as  lord  reclot  ol   the  university. 

Gladstone  addressed  the  electors  in  bis  Midlothian  campaigns. 
St  Bernard's  Well,  on  the  Water  of  Leilb,  was  embeltisbed 
and  resloted  (tSSS)  at  the  COM  of  Mr  William  Nelson.  A 
aum  oi  £100,000  was  bcqueaibed  by  Mr  Andrew  Usher  (iB>6- 
1898)  for  a  hall  to  be  called  tbe  Usher  Hall  and  lo  tupplemeot 
<  Ttie  originil  Tolbooth  wis  complRtd  io  tsol.  bal  a  new  oie 
took  ill  place  in  156J-15&4.  and  wai  lubfequeail);  allend.    At  fcrsi 

prUon,  and  waa  removed  lA  1S17. 
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the  municipal  buildings.  The  library  of  the  solicitors  to  the 
supreme  courts  presents  to  the  Cowgate  a  lofty  elevation  in  red 
sandstone.  The  Sheriff  Court  Buildings  stand  on  George  IV, 
Bridge,  and  facing  them  is  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie's  free  library 
(1887-1889).  At  the  comer  of  Hijsb  Street  and  George  IV.  Bridge 
stand  the  County  buildings.  The  Scotsman  newspaper  is  housed 
in  an  ornate  structure  in  North  Bridge  Street,  the  building  of 
which  necessitated  the  diemolition  of  many  old  alleys  and  wynds, 
such  as  Fleshmarket  Dose  and  Milne  Square.  Ramsay  Gardens, 
a  students'  quarter  fostered  by  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  (b.  1854), 
grew  out  of  the  "  goose-pie  *'  house  where  Allan  Ramsay  lived, 
and  with  its  red-tiled  roof  and  effective  lines  adds  warmth  to  the 
view  of  the  Old  Town  from  Princes  Street.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing structure  is  the  old  City  Cross  (restored  at  the  cost  of  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  which  stands  in  High  Street,  adjoining  St  Giles's. 
Several  of  the  quaint  groups  of  buildings  of  Auld  Reekie  have 
been  carefully  restored,  such  as  the  White  Horse  Close  in  the 
Canongate;  the  mass  of  alleys  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lawn- 
market,  from  Paterson's  Close  to  James's  Court  have  been 
connected,  and  here  Lord  Roscbery  acquired  and  restored  the 
17th-century  dwelling  which  figures  in  the  legend  of  My  Aunt 
MQrgaret*s  Mirror.  Another  model  restoration  of  a  historic 
close  is  found  in  Riddle's  Close,  which  contains  a  students' 
settlement.  If  these  and  other  improvements  have  led  to  the 
disappearance  of  such  old-world  picturesque  buildings  as  Allan 
Ramsay's  shop  "'at  the  sign  of  the  Mercury,  opposite  Niddry 
Wynd,"  (Cardinal  Beaton's  palace,  the  old  Cunzie  House,  or  mint, 
the  beautiful  timber-fronted  "  land  "  that  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  West  Bow,  and  even  such  "  howffs  "  as  Clerihugh's  tavern, 
where  Mr  Counsellor  PleydcU  and  the  rest  pbyed  the  *'  high 
jinks  "  described  in  Guy  Mannering,  it  roust  be  conceded  that 
the  changes  in  the  Old  Town  (many  of  a  drastic  nature)  have 
been  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  the  character  of  their 
environment. 

Monuments. — Edinburgh  is  particuhrly  rich  in  monuments 
of  every  description  and  quality.  Of  these  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Scott  monument  in  East  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  designed  by  George  Meikle  Kemp  (i79S'-t^);  i^  i& 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral  Gothic  cross  with  a  central  canopy  beneath 
which  is  a  seated  statue  of  Scott  with  his  dog  "  Maida  "  at  his 
side,  by  Sir  John  Steell,  tbe  niches  being  occupied  by  characters 
in  Sir  Walter's  writings.  A  column,  136  ft.  high,  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  figu^  of  Viscount  Melville,  Pitt's  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  rises  from  the  centre  of  St  Andrew  Square.  At  the 
west  end  of  George  Street,  in  the  centre  of  Charlotte  Square, 
stands  the  Albert  Memorial,  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  prince 
consort,  with  groups  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  base. 
Burns's  monument,  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple,  occupies  a 
prominent  position  on  the  Regent  Road,  on  the  southern  brow 
of  the  lower  terrace  of  (^Iton  Hill.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
form  a  shrine  for  Flaxman's  marble  statue  of  the  poet  (now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery),  but  it  proved  to  be  too  confined 
to  afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  sculptor's  work  and  was  at 
length  converted  into  a  museum  of  Bumsiana  (afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  municipal  buildings).  On  Calton  Hill  are  a  number 
of  finely  placed  monuments.  The  stateliest  is  the  national 
monument  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  originally 
intended  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon.  The  plan  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  funds,  after  twelve  out  Of  the  twenty-four 
Greek  pillars  had  been  erected,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  effective 
in  its  unfinished  state  than  if  it  had  been  completed.  The 
Nelson  monument,  an  elongated  turreted  structure,  stands 
on  the  highest  cliff  of  the  hilL  Oosc  by  b  the  monument  to 
Dugald  Stewart,  a  copy  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates. 
Sir  John  Steell's  equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
stands  in  front  of  the  Register  House,  and  in  Princes  Street 
Gardens  are  statues  of  Livingstone,  Christopher  North,  Allan 
Ramsay,  Adam  Black  and  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson.  In  George  Street 
are  Chantrey's  figures  of  Pitt  and  George  IV.,  and  a  statue  of 
Dr  Chalmers;  the  5th  duke  of  Buccleuch  stands  beside  St 
Giles's.  Charles  II.  surveys  the  spot  where  Knox  was  buried; 
the  reformer  himself  is  in  the  quadrangle  of  New  0>Uege:  Sir 


David  Brewster  adorns  the  quadrangle  of  the  university;  Dr 
William  Chambers  is  in  Chambers  Street,  and  Frederick,  duke 
of  York  (1763-1827).  and  the  4th  earl  of  Hopetoun  are  also 
commemorated. 

Cemeteries. — Obyiously  the  churchyards  surrounding  the 
older  and  more  important  parish  churches — such  as  Greyfriars', 
St  Cuthbert's  and  the  Canongate,  contain  the  greatest  number 
of  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead.  In  Greyfriars'  churchyard 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed,  and  among  its 
many  monuments  are  the  Martyrs'  monument,  recording  the 
merits  of  the  murdered  covenanters,  and  the  tomb  of  "  Bluidy  " 
Mackenzie,  To  the  three  named  should  be  .added  the  Calton 
burying-ground,  with  its  Roman  tomb  of  David  Hume,  and  the 
obelisk  raised  in  1844  to  the  memory  of  Maurice  Bhlargarot, 
Thomas  Muir  (i  765-1 798),  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer  (1747-1802), 
William  Skirving  and  Joseph  Gerrald  (1765-1796),  the  political 
martyrs  transported  towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  for 
advocating  pariiamentairy  ifilonn.  The  Scottish  dead  in  the 
American  Civil  War  are  commemorated  in  a  monument  bearing 
a  life-sized  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  freed  slave.  The 
cemeteries  are  all  modem.  In  Warriston  cemetery  (opened  in 
1843)  in  the  New  Town,  were  buried  Sir  James  Young  Simpson, 
Alexander  Smith  the  poet,  Horatio  McCulloch,  R.S.A.,  the 
landscape  painter,  the  Rev.  James  Millar,  the  last  Presbyterian 
chaplain  of  the  castle,  and  the  Rev.  James  Peddie,  the  pastor 
of  Bristo  Street  church.  In  Dean  cemetery,  partly  laid  out  on 
the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  considered  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  city  (opened  1845),  were  interred  Lords  Cockbum, 
Jeffrey  and  Rutherford;  "Christopher  North,"  Professor 
Aytoun,  Edward  Forbes  the  naturalist,  John  Goodsir  the 
anatomist;  Sir  William  Allan,  Sam  Bough,  George  Paul 
Chalmers,  the  painters;  George  Combe,  the  phrenologist; 
Playfair,  the  architect;  Alexander  Russel,  editor  of  the  Scots- 
man; Sir  Archibald  Alison^  the  hbtorian;  Captain  John  Grant, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  old  Peninsular  Ciordon  Highlanders; 
Captam  Charles  Gray,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  writer  of  Scottish 
songs;  Lieutenant  John  Irving,  of  the  FrankUn  expedition, 
whose  remains  were  sent  home  many  years  after  his  death  by 
Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  U.S.  navy;  and  Sir  Hector  Mac 
donald,  "  Fighting  Mac  "  of  Omdurman.  In  the  south  side  are 
the  Grange, Newington  or  Echobank,and  Momlngsidecemeteries. 
In  the  Grange  repose  the  ashes  of  Chalmers,  Guthrie  and  Lee,' 
Sir  ThoAias  Dick  Lauder,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  Hugh  Miller  and  the 
3nd  Lord  Dunfermline. 

Parks  and  Open  5j>a£ef.— Edinburgh  is  exceptionally  Veil 
provided  with  parks  and  open  spaces.  The  older  are  Princes 
Street  Gardens,  covering  the  old  Nor'  Loch,  Calton  Hill,  the 
Meadows  and  the  Bruntsfield  Links.  The  municipal  golf  links 
are  on  the  Braid  Hills.  On  the  southern  side  Blackford  Hill 
has  been  set  apart  for  public  use.  Here  stands  the  Royal 
Observatory,  in  which  the  great  Dunecht  telescope  was  erected 
in  1896.  Harrison  Park  is  a  breathing  spot  for  the  congested 
district  of  Fountainbridge,  and  the  park  at  Saughton  Hall, 
opened  in  1905.  for  the  western  district  of  the  dty.  To  the  north 
of  the  Water  of  Leith  U^  Inverleith  Park,  the  Arboretum  and 
the  Royal  Botanical  Garden.  This  institution  has  undergone 
four  changes  of  site  since  its  foundation  in  1670  by  Sir  Andnrw 
Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  now  occupies  an  area  of 
34  acres  in  Inverleith  Row.  It  includes  a  herbarium  and  palm 
house,  with  an  extensive  range  of  hot-houses,  a  museum  of 
economic  botany,  a  lecture-room  and  other  requisites  for  the 
study  of  botany.  The  most  important  opcti  spaces,  however, 
surround  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft.).  This  basaltic  hill,  the  name 
of  which  is  believed  to  commemorate  the  British  king  Arthur, 
who  from  its  height  is  said  to  have  watched  the  defeat  of  the 
Picts  by  his  followers,  is  shaped  h'ke  a  lion  couckanl,  with  head 
towards  the  north.  It  is  separated  from  the  narrow  valley,  in 
which  lie  the  Canongate  and  Holyrood  Palace,  by  Salisbury 
Crags,  named  after  Edward  III.'s  general  William  Montacute. 
ist  earl  of  Salisbury  (1301-1344).  At  their  base  u  the  (^een's 
Drive  (3I  m.  long),  named  by  Queen  Victoria.  Adjoininf 
Holyrood  Palace  is  the  King's  Park,  used  as  a  parade  groun 
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Facing  the  crags  on  the  south-west  are-  the  spots  familiar  to 
readers  of  The  Heart  of  Midlolkian,  where  stood  Jeanie  Deans's 
cottage,  and  between  the  crags- and  Arthur's  Seat  lies  Hunter's 
Bog,  used  as  a  shooting  range.  Near  here  too  are  three  small 
lakes,  Duddingston,  Dunsappie  and  St  Margaret's,  the  last 
overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  St  Anthony's  chapel. 

Environs, — In  several  directions  many  places  once  to  be 
described  among  the  environs  have  practically  become  suburbs 
of  Edinburgh.  Newhaven  (population  of  pariah,  7636) ,  so  called 
from  the  harbour  constructed  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  had  a 
]^pbuilding  yard  of  some  repute  in  former  times.  The  village 
hss  always  been  a  fishing-place  of  importance,  the  "  fishwives  " 
in  their  picturesque  garb  being,  till  recently,  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  It  used  to  be  a  popular  resort  for 
fish  dinners,  and  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Charles  Reade's 
novel  of  Christie  Johnstone* .  To  the  west  lies  Granton  (pop.  1 7  28) , 
where  the  5th  duke  of  Bucdeuch  constructed  a  magnificent 
harbour.  Before  the  building  of  the  Forth  Bridge  the  customary 
approach  to  Fifeshire  and  the  north-east  of  Scotland  was  by 
means  of  a  steam  ferry  from  Granton  to  Burntisland,  which  is 
Still  used  to  some  extent.  There  is  regular  communication  with 
Iceland,  the  continental  ports  and  London.  A  marine  station 
here  was  established  by  Sir  John  Murray,  but  has  been  dis- 
continued. Still  farther  west  lies  the  village  of  Cramond  (pop 
of  parish,  3S15),  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond,  wlwre  Roman 
remains  have  often  been  found.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  several 
well-known  persons,  among  others  of  John  Law  (1671-1729), 
originator  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  Lauriston  Castle  being 
situated  in  the  parish.  Cramond  Brig  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
"  roving  "  adventures  of  James  V.,  when  the  life  of  the  "  Gude- 
man  of  Ballengeich  "  was  saved  by  Jock  Howieson  of  the 
Braehead.  Corstorphine  (pop.  2725},  once  noted  for  its  cream 
and  also  as  a  spa,  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  western 
suburb  of  the  capital.  The  parish  church  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Forresters,  of  old  the  leading  family  of  the  district,  with 
full-length  sculptured  figures,  and  at  the  base  of  Corstorphine 
Hill— from  one  point  of  which  ("Rest  and  be  Thankful") 
is  to  be  had  one  of  the  best  views  of  Edinburgh — are  the  seats  of 
several  well-known  families.  Among  these  are  Craigcrook  Castle 
(where  Lord  Jeffrey  spent  many  happy  years,  and  the  gardens 
of  which  are  said  to  have  given  Scott  a  hint  for  Tully veolan  in 
Waverley),  and  Ravelston  House,  the  home  of  the  Keiths.  To 
the  south  of  the  metropolis  are  Colin  ton  (pop.  5499),  on  the  Water 
of  Leith,  with  several  mansions  that  once  belonged  to  famous 
men,  such  as  Dreghorn  Castle  and  Bonally  Tower;  and  Currie 
(pop.  2513),  which  was  a  Roman  station  and  near  which  are 
Curriehiil  Castle  (held  by  the  rebels  against  C^een  Mary),  the 
ruirtS  of  Lennox  Tower,  and  Riccarton,  the  seat  of  the  Gibson- 
Craigs,  one  of  the  best-known  Midlothian  families.  At  Dal- 
mahoy  Castle,  near  Ratho  (pop.  1946),  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Morton,  are  preserved  the  only  extant  copy  of  the  bible  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  and  the  original  warrant  for  committing 
Queen  Mary  to  Lochleven  C^tle  in  Kinross-shire.  Craigroillar, 
though  situated  in  the  parish  of  Liberton,  is  really  a  part  of 
Edinburgh.  Its  picturesque  castle,  at  least  the  oldest  portion 
of  it,  probably  dates  from  the  12th  century.  Its  prindpal 
owners  were  first  the  Prestons  and  latterly  the  Gilmours.  After 
playing  a  varied  r6Ie  in  local  and  national  story,  now  as  banquet- 
ing-house  and  now  as  prison,  it  fell  gradually  into  disrepair. 
It  was  advertised  as  to  let  in  1761,  and  early  in  the  19th 
century,  along  with  the  chapel  adjoining,  was  in  ruins,  but  has 
been  restored  by  Colonel  Gordon-Gilroour.  It  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  its  associations  with  the  hapless 
queen  give  it  a  romantic  interest.  Duddingston  (pop.  2023), 
once  a  quiet  village,  has  become  a  centre  of  the  distilling  and 
brewing  industries  The  parish  church,  effectively  situated  on 
an  eminence  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministra- 
tionof  theRev  John  Thomson  (i  778-1840),  the  landscape  painter, 
who  numbered  Sir  Walter  Scott  among  his  elders.  Duddingston 
House  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Abercorn.  Liberton  (pop.  of  parish, 
7333)1  s.  name  that  recalls  the  previous  existence  of  a  leper's 
hospital,  is  prominently  situated  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  south 


of  Edinburgh,  the  parish  cfaoich  being  a  oon^icooiis  laiulmaik. 
Adjoining  is  the  village  of  Gilmertoa  (pop.  1482),  which  used 
to  supply  Edinburgh  with  yellow  sand,  when  sanded  floors  were 
a  feature  in  the  humbler  dass  of  houses.  Portobello  (pop.  9x80), 
being  within  3  m.  of  the  capital,  must  always  enjoy  a  la^  share 
of  public  patronage,  though  it  is  not  in  such  favour  as  a  watering- 
place  as  it  once  was.  Its  beautiful  stretch  of  sands  is  flanked 
by  a  promenade  extending  all  the  way  to  Joppa.  The  beach 
was  at  one  time  used  for  the  purpose  of  reviews  of  the  yeomanry. 
The  town  dates  from  the  mid(Ue  of  the  zSth  century,  when  a 
cottage  was  built  by  a  sailor  and  named  Portobello  in  com- 
memoration of  Admiral  Vernon's  victory  in  1739.  The  place 
does  a  considerable  trade  in  the  making  of  bricks,  bottles, 
earthenware,  pottery,  tiles  and  paper.  Joppa,  which  adjoins 
it,  has  salt  works,  but  is  chiefly  a  residential  ndghbourhood. 
Inveresk  (pop.  2939),  finely  situated  on  the  Esk  some  6  m.  from 
Edinburgh,  is  a  quaint  village  with  several  old-fashioned  mansions 
and  beautiful  gardens.  Alexander  Carlyle,  the  famous' divine 
(1772-1805),  whose  Memorials  of  his  Times&iiVi  affords  fasdnating 
reading,  ministered  for  fifty-five  years  in  the  parish  church,  in 
the  graveyard  of  which  lies  David  Macbeth  Moir  (i798-i8ii), 
who  imder  the  pen-name  of  "  Delta  "  wrote  Mansie  Wauch,  a 
masterpiece  of  Scots  humour  and  pathos.  Lasswade  (pc^.  of 
parish,  9708),  partly  in  the  Pentlands,  famous  for  its  oatmeal, 
was  often  the  summer  resort  of  Edinburgh  worthies.  Here 
Sir  Walter  Scott  lived  for  six  years  and  De  Quincey  for  nineteen, 
and  William  Tennant  (1784-1848),  author  of  Anster  Fair^  was  the 
parish  dominie.  Many  interesting  mansions  were  and  are  in  the 
vidnity,  amongst  them  Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Dundas 
Mdvilles,  and  Auchendinny,  where  Henry  Mackenzie,  auUxir 
of  The  Man  of  Feeling,  resided.  The  two  most  cdebrated 
resorts,  however,  amongst  the  environs  of  Edinburgh  are  Roslio 
(pop.  1805)  and  Hawthomden.  Roslin  C^tle  is  romantically 
situated  on  the  beautifully  wooded  predpitous  banks  of  the 
Esk.  It  dates  from  the  X2th  century  and  is  a  plain,  ma^'ve 
ruin,  architecturally  insignificant.  Partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
X447  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  was  sacked  in  1650  and  again  in 
r688,  and  then  gradually  fell  into  decay.  The  chapd,  higher 
up  the  bank,  a  relic  of  great  beauty,  was  founded  in  1446  by 
William  St  Clair,  3rd  earl  of  Orkney.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
chancel  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  large  church.  Although  it 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  revolutionary  fanatics  in  168S,  the 
damage  was  confined  mainly  to  the  external  ornament,  and  the 
chapd,  owing  to  restoration  in  judidous  taste,  is  now  in  perfect 
condition.  The  CSothic  details  are  wonderful  examples  of  the 
carver's  skill,  the  wreathed  "  Prentice's  pillar  "  bdng  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  legend.  The  walk  to  Hawthomden,  about  x i  m. 
distant,  through  the  lovdy  glen  by  the  river-side,  leads  to  tlw 
mansion  of  the  Drummonds,  perched  high  on  a  lofty  diff  falliog 
sheer  to  the  stream.  The  caverns  in  the  sides  of  the  predpice 
are  said  to  have  afforded  Wallace  and  other  heroes  (or  outlaws) 
refuge  in  time  of  trouble,  but  the  old  house  is  most  memoraUe 
as  the  home  of  the  poet  William  Drumnjond,  who  here  wdcomed 
Ben  Joniioni  the  tree  beneath  which  the  two  poets  sat  siiU 
stands.  Near  Swanston,  on  the  slopes  of  the  PentlaiMis,  where 
R.  L.  Stevenson  when  a  boy  used  to  make  holiday  occasionaOy^ 
is  a  golf-course  which  was  laid  out  by  the  Lothianbum  Qub. 
The  Pentland  range  contains  many  points  of  interest  and  beauty, 
but  these  are  mostly  accessible  only  to  the  pedestrian,  although 
the  hills  are  crossed  by  roads,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  by 
Glencorse  bum  and  the  Cauld  Stane  Slap.  Habbie*s  Howe,  iht 
scene  of  Allan  Ramsay's  pastoral  The  Gentle  Shepherd^  is  seme 
2  m.  from  Carlops,  and  RuUion  Green  is  noted  as  the  field  on 
which  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  in  x666.  At  Penicuik 
(pop.  5097),  where  the  Clerks  were  long  the  ruling  family,  S.  R. 
Crockett  was  minister  until  he  formally  devoted  himself  to 
fiction.  The  town  is,  industrially,  remarkable  for  its  paper  mills 
and  mines  of  coal  and  other  minerals. 

Communications. — ^The  two  trunk  railways  serving  Edinburgh 
are  the  North  British  and  the  Caledonian.  The  North  British 
station  is  Waverley,  to  which  the  trains  of  the  Great  Northern, 
North  Eastern  and  the  Midland  systems  run  from  England.    The 
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Caledonian  stationisPrincesStreeti^ere  the  through  timins  horn 
the  London  &  North- Western  system  of  England  arrive.  Ldth, 
Granton  and  Grangemouth  serve  as  the  chid  passenger  seaports 
for  Edinburgh.  Tramways  connect  the  different  parts  of  the  dty 
with  Ldth,  Newhaven,  Portobello  and  Joppa;  and  the  Suburban 
railway,  starting  from  Waverley.  station,  returns  by  way  of 
Rcstairig,  Portobiello,  Duddingston,  Momingside  andHaymarket. 
In  summer,  steamers  ply  between  Ldth  and  Aberdour  and  other 
pleasure  resorts;  and  there  is  also  a  service  to  AUoa  and  Stirling. 
In  the  season  bxakes  constantly  run  to  Queensfeny  (for  the 
Forth  Bridge)  and  to  RosUn,  and  coaches  to  Halkeith,  Loanhcad 
and  some  Pentland  villages. 

PopMUaion. — In  .i8ox  the  number  of  hihabitants  **  was 
66,544;  in  1851  it  was  160,302;  in  i88x  it  was  254,402;  and 
in  1 901  it  was  316,479.  In  1900  the  birth-zate  was  26-90  per 
thousand,  7*8%  of  the  births  bdng  illegitimate;  the  death* 
rate  was  19*40  per  thousand,  and  the  marriage-rate  10  per 
thousand. 

The  area  of  the  dty  has  been  enlarged  by  successive  extensions 
of  its  munidpal  boundaries,  espedally  towards  the  west  and 
south.  An  important  accession  of  territory  was  gained  in  1896, 
when  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Liberton  and  Duddingston  and 
the  police  burgh  of  Portobdlo  were  incorporated.  Under  the 
Edinburgh  Corporation  Act  1900,  a  further  addition  of  nearly 
1800  acres  was  made.  This  embraced  portions  of  South  Ldth 
pariah  (landward)  and  of  Duddingston  parish,  indudlng  the 
village  of  Restalrig  and  the  ground  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  POTtobello;  and  also  part  of  Cramond 
parish,  in  which  is  contained  the  village  and  harbour  of  Granton. 
The  total  area  of  the  dty  is  10,597  }  acres.  The  increase  in  wealth 
may  best  be  measured  by  the  rise  in  assessed  valuation.  In  x88o 
the  dty  rental  was  £1,727,740,  in  1890  it  was  £2,106,395,  <^  in 
X900-X901  £2,807,122. 

GavemmetU.—^y  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the  dty  was 
divided  for  parliamentary  purposes  into  East,  West,  Central  and 
South  Edinburgh,  each  returning  one  member;  the  parUament- 
ary  and  munidpal  boundaries  are  almost  identical.  The  town 
coundl,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Munidpal  BuQdings 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  consists  of  fifty  members,  a  lord 
provost,  seven  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  a  convener 
of  trades,  seven  judges  of  police,  and  thirty-two  coundllors. 
The  corporation  has  acquired  the  gas-works,  the  cable  tram- 
ways (leased  to  a  company),  the  dectric  lighting  of  the 
streets,  and  the  water-supply  from  the  Pentlands  (reinforced 
by  additional  sources  in  the  Moorfoot  Hills  and  Talla  Water). 
Among  other  duties,  the  corporation  has  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  university,  and  maintains  the  Calton  Hill 
observatory. 

May  Meetings. — Durhig  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  Edinburgh  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the  andent 
collegiate  church  of  St  Giles  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral. 
But  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Edinburgh  is  now  the  public  manifestation  of  the 
predominance  of  Presbyterianism  as  the  national  church.  In 
May  each  year  the  sovereign  ai^xnnts  a  representative  as  lord 
high  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  takes  up  his  abode  usually  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
and  thence  proceeds  to  the  High  Church,  and  so  to  the  assembly 
hall  on  the  Castle  Hill.  The  lord  provost  and  magistrates  offer  to 
him  the  keys  of  the  dty,  and  levees,  receptions  and  state  diimers 
revive  in  some  d^ree  the  andent  glories  of  Holjrrood.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  is  usually  held  at 
the  same  time. 

C/ff  fWf  rdy.— The  university  of  Edinburgh,  the  youngest  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  was  founded  in  x  583  by  a  royal  charter 
granted  by  James  IV.,  and  its  rights,  immunities  and  privileges 
have  been  remodelled,  ratified  and  extended  at  various  periods. 
In  x62x  tn  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  acooided  to  the 
university  all  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  universities 
in  the  kingdom,  and  these  were  renewed  under  fresh  guarantee* 
in  the  treaty  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  in 
the  Act  of  Security.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the  con- 
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stitution  by  acts  pasted  in  1858  and  1889.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
universities  to  admit  women  studrats  to  its  dasMS  and  degrees, 
and  its  oIjcmim  are  brought  into  dose  bonds  of  sympathy  ind 
activity  by  a  students' union.  The  number  of  students  averages 
neariy  three  thoasa;nd  a  year.  As  a  corporation  it  consists  A  a 
chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  lord  rector  (elected  by  the  students 
every  three  years),  piindpal,  professors,  registered  graduates  and 
matriculated  students.  The  chancellor  is  dected  for  life  by  the 
general  coundl,  of  whidi  he  b  head;  and  the  rights  of  the  dty  as 
the  original  founder  have  been  recognised  by  ^ving  to  the  town 
coundl  the  decti<m  of  four  of  the  seven  curators,  with  whom  rest 
the  appointment  of  the  prindpal,  the  patronage  of  seventeen  of 
the  chairs,  and  a  share  in  other  appointments.  AJong  with  that 
of  St  Andrews,  the  university  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 
While  the  college,  as  such,  bnrs  the  name  of  the  College  of  King 
James,  or  Ring^  college,  and  James  VI.  is  spoken  of  as  its  founder, 
it  really  originated  in  the  liberality  of  the  dtisens  of  Edinburgh. 
William  Little  of  Craigmillar,  and  his  brother  Dement  Little, 
advocate,  along  with  James  Lawaon,  the  colleague  and  successor 
of  John  Knox,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  true  founders.  In 
X580  Clement  Little  gave  all  his  books,  three  hundred  volumes, 
for  the  beginning  of  a  library,  and  this  was  augmented  by  other 
valuable  benefactions,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the 
library  of  Drummondof  Hawthomden.  Thelibraty  nowoontains 
upwards  of  22o/)oo  volumes,  and  more  than  7000  MSS.  The 
buildings  of  the  university  occupy  thesiteof  theandent  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Field  (the  "Kirit  of  Fidd") ,  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Dainley.  The  present  structure,  the  foundation* 
stone  of  which  was  laid  in  x  789,  is  a  classical  building,  endodng  an 
extensive  quadrangle.  The  dder  parts  of  it,  indudlng  the  east 
front,  are  from  the  design  of  Robert  Adam,  his  pUns  being 
revised  and  modified  by  W.  H.  Playfair  (z  789-1857),  but  it  was 
not  till  X883  that  the  building  was  completed  1;^  the  dome, 
crowned  by  the  brome  figure  of  Youth  bearing  the  torch  of 
Knowledge,  on  the  facade  in  South  Bridge  Street  This  (edifice 
affords  accommodation  for  the  lecture  rooms  in  the  faculties  of 
arts,  law  and  theology,  and  for  the  museums  and  library.  The 
opening  up  of  the  wide  thoroughfare  of  Chambers  Street,  on  the 
site  of  College  W3md  and  Brown  and  Argyll  Squares,  deared  the 
precincts  of  unsightly  obstructions  and  unsavoury  ndghbours. 
The  Royal  Sootti^  Museimi,  structurally  uidtedtotheuniverrity, 
contains  collections  illustrative  of  industry,  art,  science  and 
natural  history;  aiKl  Minto  House  college  and  Heriot-Watt 
college  are  practically  adjuncts  of  the  university.  The  library  hall 
was  restored  and  decorated,  largdy  through  the  generosity  of  Sir 
William  Priestley  (x829-'X9oo),  formeriy  M.P.  for  the  university; 
while  munificent  additions  to  the  academic  funds  and  resources 
were  made  by  the  X5th  earl  of  Moray  (X840-X90X),  Sir  William 
Eraser  (X8X6-1898),  and  others.  The  university  benefits  also, 
like  the  other  Scottish  universities,  from  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie's 
endowment  fund.  The  medical  school  stands  In  Teviot  Row, 
adjoining  George  Square  and  the  Meadows.  To  this  spacious  and 
well-equipped  group  of  buildings  the  faculty  of  medicine  was 
removed  from  the  college.  The  medical  school  is  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Rowand  Anderson. 
The  magnificent  hall  used  for  academic  and  public  functions  was 
the  gift  of  William  M'Ewan,  some  time  M.P.  for  the  Central 
dividon  of  Edinbuii^.  Closdy  associated  with  the  medical 
school,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Middle  Meadow  Walk,  is  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  designed  by  David  Bryce,  R.S.A.  (X803-X876), 
reittoved  hither  from  Infirmary  Street.  Its  wards,  In  which 
neariy  ten  thmisand  patients  reodve  treatment  annually,  are 
lodged  in  a  series  of  turreted  pavilions,  and  cover  a  large  space  of 
ground  on  the  margin  of  the  Meadows,  fxom  which,  to  make  room 
for  it,  George  Watson's  College^the  most  important  of  the 
Merchant  Company  schools— was  removed  to  a  site  farther  west, 
while  the  Sick  Children's  hospital  was  moved  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  Meadows. 

Sdeniific  InaUtaions.—iyMt  old  Observatory  H  a  quaint 
structure  on  Calton  Hill,  overlooking  the  district  at  the  bead 
of  Leith  Walk.  The  City  Obsen  atory  stands  dose  by,  and  on 
Blackford  Hill  is  the  newer  buiUing  of  the  Royal  Observatory. 
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Hie  AstxoDOiner-Itoyal  for  Sootltnd  also  IioIdB  the  chair  of 
practical  astronomy. 

The  muaeum  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  occupy  a  handsome  clawnral  building  in  Nioolson 
Street.  The  college  is  an  ancient  corpmmte  body,  with  a  charter 
of  the  year  1 505,  and  eicerdses  the  powers  of  instructing  in  surgery 
and  of  giving  degrees.  Its  graduates  also  give  lectures  on  the 
various  branches  of  medicine  and  sdence  requisite  for  the  d^ree 
of  doctor  of  medicine^  and  those  eztra-acsdemical  courses  'are 
recognised,  under  oertahi  restrictions,  by  the  University  Court, 
as  qualifying  for  the  degree.  The  museum  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  and  stu:gical  preparations. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  is  another  learned  body 
organized,  with  spedal  privileges,  by  a  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  i68x.  In  their  hall  in  Queen  Street 
are  a  valuable  library  and  a  museum  of  materia  medica.  But  the 
college  as  such  takes  no  part  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
university. 

i  Educational  InsHMhns.—Aftjet  the  Disruption  in  1843,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  New  College  was  founded 
in  connexion  with  it  for  training  students  in  theology.  Since 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Unit«l  Presbyterian  and  the  Free 
Churches,  imder  the  designation  of  the  United  Free  Church  jof 
Scotland,  New  Colleoe  is  utilized  by  both  bodies.  New  College 
buildings,  designed  m  the  Pointed  style  of  the  x6th  century, 
and  erected  on  the  site  of  the  pakce  of  Mary  of  Guise,  occupy  a 
prominent  position  at  the  head  of  the  Mound, 
t  Edinburgh  has  always  possessed  exceptional  educational 
facilities.  The  Royal  high  sdiool,  the  burgh  school  par  exceiUHctf 
dates  from  the  x6th  century,  but  the  beautiful  Grecian  buildings 
on  the  southern  face  of  Calton  Hill,  opened  in  1829,  are  its  third 
habitation.  It  was  not  until  1825,  when  the  Edinburgh  Academy 
was  opened,  that  it  encountered  serious  rivalry.  Fettes  College, 
an  imposing  structure  in  a  xdth'Century  semi-Gothic  style, 
designed  by  David  Bryoe  and  called  after  its  founder  Sir  William 
Fettes  (X750-X836),  is  organized  on  the  model  of  the  great  English 
pubUc  schools.  Merchiston  Academy,  housed  in  the  old  castle 
of  Napier,  the  inventor  of  logaritluns,  is  another  institution 
conducted  on  English  public  school  lines.  For  many  generations 
the  charitable  foundations  for  the  tcafhing  and  training  of  youth 
were  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  economy  of  the  dty.  Foremost 
among  them  was  the  hospital  foimded  by  George  Heriot— the 
"  Jingling  Geordie  "  of  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Nigd—tht  goldsmith 
and  banker  of  James  VI.  At  his  death  in  x6a4  Heriot  left  his 
estate  in  trust  to  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  maintenance  and  teaching  of  poor  fatherless  sons  of 
freemen.  The  quadrangular  edifice  in  Lauriston,  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones,  is  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  the  dty. 
Even  earlier  than  Heriot's  hospital  was  the  Herd^t  Maiden 
hospital,  dating  from  1605,  which  gave  to  the  daughters  of 
merchants  similar  advantages  to  thme  which  Heriot's  secured 
for  burgesses'  sons.  In  X738  George  Watson's  hospital  for  boys 
was  founded;  then  followed  the  Trades'  Maiden  hospital  for 
burgesses'  daughters,  John  Watson's,  Danid  Stewart's,  the 
Orphans',  Gillespie's,*  Donaldson's'  hospitals,  and  other  institu- 
tions founded  by  successful  merchants  of  the  dty,  in  which  poor 
children  of  various  classes  were  lodged,  boarded  and  educated. 
Nearly  all  these  buildings  are  characterized  by  remarkable 
distinction  and  beauty  of  design.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Donaldson's  hospiul  at  the  Haymarket,  which  has  accommoda- 
tion for  three  hundred  children.  As  the  New  Town  expanded, 
the  Heriot  Trust — whose  revenues  were  greatly  benefited  thereby 
— erected  day-schools  in  different  districts,  in  which  thousands 
of  infants  and  older  children  recdved  a  free  education,  and,  in 

'Jaices  Gillespie  (1736-1797)  was  a  tobacco  and  snuff  manu- 
facturer, and  when  he  set  up  hia  carriage  Henry  Erddne  suggested 
as  a  motto  the  homdy  couplet  ^— 

**  Wha  wad  hae  thodit  it, 
That  noses  wad  bocht  it?  " 

'James  Donaldson  (1751-1830)  was  a  printer  who  bequeathed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  for  the  purposes  of  a  hospital 
for  poor  boys  and  i^s,  and  the  trustees  have  usually  selected  half 
of  the  children  admitted  from  the  ranks  of  the  deaf  snd  dumb. 


cases  of  extreme  poverty,  a  money  grant  towaxds  maintenance. 
'  Public  opinion  as  to  the  "  hospital "  system  of  board  and 
education,  however,  underwent  a  revolutionary  diange  after 
the  Education  Act  of  X873  introduced  school  boards,  and  the 
Merchant  Company^— acting  as'govemdrs  for  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions— determined  to  board  out  the  children  on  the  founda- 
tion with  families  in  the  town,  and  convert  the  buildings 
into  adequatdy  equif^ped  primary  and  secondary  day-sdKxds. 
This  root-and-branch  policy  proved  enormously  succcasful,  and 
George  Watson's  college,  Stewart's  college,  Queen  Street  ladies' 
college,  George  Square  ladies'  college,  Gil]cq>ie*s  school,  and 
others,  rapidly  took  a  high  place  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  dty.  Nor  did  the  Heriot  Tnat  neglect  the  daims 
of  technical  and  higher  education.  The  Heriot-Watt  cxdlege 
is  subsidized  by  the  Jhist,  and  Heriot's  hospital  is  occupied  as 
a  technical  schooL  Concurrently  with  this  activity  in  faigber 
branches,  the  school  boaxd  provided  a  large  number  of  handsome 
buildings  in  healthy  surroundings.  The  CSiurch  of  Scotland  and 
the  United  Free  Church  have  training  colleges. 

Charities, — ^Besides  the  Rojral  Infizmaxy  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  more  or  less  specialized  institutions,  two  of 
the  most  important  being  situated  at  Craiglockhart.  On  the 
Easter  Hill  stands  the  Royal  Edinburgh  asylum  iar  the  insane, 
which  formerly  occupied  a  site  in  Momingside,  n^ik  the  City 
infectious  diseases  hospital  is  situated  at  Coltnton  Mains.  The 
Royal  blind  asylum  at  Powbum  in  its  earlier  days  tenanted 
humbler  quarters  in  Nioolson  Street.  Chafanen's  hoqntal  in 
Lauziston  was  founded  in  X836  by  George  Chalmers  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  injured.  The  home  for  incnraUes  is 
situated  in  Salisbury  Place.  The  infirmary  convaksoents  are 
sent  to  the  convalescent  house  in  CorstozpUne.  Other  institu- 
tions are  the  Royal  hospital  for  sick  children,  the  hcone  lor 
crippled  children,  the  Royal  maternity  hoqntai,  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum.  Though  TVinity  hos|»tal  no  kmger  exists 
as  a  hospital  with  resident  pensioners,  the  trustees  disbune 
annually  pensions  to  certain  poor  burgesses  and  their  wives  and 
children;  and  the  trust  controllmg  the  benevolent  branch  of 
the  Gillespie  hospitaT  endowment  is  nxiulariy  administered. 

Industries. — ^Although  Edinburgh  is  a  reaidaitial  rather  than 
a  manufacturing  or  commercial  centre,  the  industries  whkh  it 
has  are  important  and  flourishing.  Vtom  X507,  when  Waher 
Chapman,  the  Scottish  Caxton,  set  up  the  first  pxcss,  to  the 
present  day,  printing  has  oi joyed  a  career  of  almost  oontinuoiis 
vitality,  and  the  great  bouses  of  R.&R.  Clark,  T.  ft  A.  Constable, 
the  Ballantyne  Press,  Morrison  &  Gibb,  T^xznbuU  ft  Spears,  sad 
others,  admirably  maintain  the  traditional  r^iutatioD  of  the 
Edinburgh  press.  Publishing,  on  the  other  hand,  has  drifted 
ZMSiy,  only  a  few  leading  houses — such  as  those  of  Blackwood, 
Chambers  and  Ndson — still  making  the  Scottish  capital  tber 
headquarters.  Mapmakers,  typefounders,  bookbixKlers  and 
lithographers  all  contribute  thdr  share  to  the  proq>erity  of  the 
dty.  Brewing  is  an  industry  of  exceptional  vigour,  Edlnhur^ 
ale  being  proverbially  good.  The  brewers  and  datiUers,  such  as 
M'Ewan,  Usher  and  Ure,  have  been  amongst  the  most  ga»eiwis 
benefactors  of  the  dty.  The  arts  and  crafts  asaodated  with 
furniture  work,  paper-making  and  ooach-building  may  also  be 
spedfied,  whibt  tanneries,  glassworks,  india-rubber  and  vulcanite 
factories,  brass-founding,  machinery  works,  the  making  of 
biscuits,  tea-bread  and  confectionery  are  all  prominent.  In 
consequence  of  the  large  influx  of  tourists  every  year  the  Korth 
British  and  Caledonian  railway  companies  give  employnicnt  to 
an  oiormous  staff.  Building  and  the  alUed  trades  are  doonic- 
ally  brisk,  owing  to  the  constant  devdopmoit  of  the  dty.  Fiiu 
white  freestone  abounds  in  the  immediate  vidnity  (as  at  Craig- 
Idth,  from  the  vast  quarry  of  which,  now  passing  into  disuse, 
the  stone  for  much  of  the  New  Town  was  obtained)  and  fumi^es 
excellent  building  material;  while  the  hard  trap  rock,  with 
which  the  stratified  sandstones  of  the  Coal  formation  have  been 
exten^vdy  broken  up  and  overiaid,  supplica  good  matezials  for 
paving  and  road-making.  On  this  account  quarrying  is  another 
industry  which  is  sddom  dormant.  Owing  to  the  great  changes 
effected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  xpth  century,  some  of  the 
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old  markets  were  demolished  and  the  system  of  centralising 
trade  was  not  wholly  revived.  The  Waverley  Market  for 
vegetables  and  fruit  presents  a  busy  scene  in  the  early  morning, 
and  is  used  for  monster  meetings  and  promenade  and  popular 
concerts.  Slaughter-houses,  cattle  markets  and  grain  markets 
have  been  erected  at  Gorgic^  thus  obviating  the  driving  of 
flocks  and  herds  through  the  streets,  which  was  constantly 
objected  to.  An  infantry  repment  is  always  stationed  in 
the  castle,  and  there  are  in  addition  the  barracks  at  Piers- 
hill  (or  "Jock's  Lodge")*  half-way  between  Edinburgh  and 
Portobello. 

Social  Life. — Edinburgh  society  still  retauis  a  certain  old- 
fashioned  Scottish  exdusiveness.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
city  is  "east-windy"  and  the  folk  "west-endy."  But  this 
criticism  needs  jucUdous  qualification.  The  kcal  patriotism 
and  good  taste  of  the  citizens  have  regulated  recreation  and 
have  also  preserved  in  pristine  vigour  many  peculiarly  Scottish 
customs  and  pastimes.  Classical  concerts  and  concerts  of  the 
better  sort,  chiefly  held  in  the  M'Ewan  and  Music  Halls,  are  well 
attended,  and  lectures  are  patronized  to  a  d^ree  imknown  in 
most  towns.  In  theatrical  matters  i^  the  old  days  of  stock 
companies  the  verdict  of  an  Edinburgh  audience  was  hdd  to 
make  or  mar  an  actor  or  a  play.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  but 
the  Lyceum  theatre  in  Grindhiy  Street  and  the  Theatre  Royal 
at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk  give  good  performances.  Variety 
entertainments  are  also  in  vogue,  and  in  Nicolson  Street  and 
elsewhere  there  are  good  music  halls.  Outdoor  recreations 
have  always  been  pursued  with  zest.  The  public  golf-coune  on 
Braid  Hills  and  the  private  courses  of  the  Lothianbum  dub 
at  Swanston  and  the  Bamton  dub  at  Baniton  are  usually  full 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays.  The  numerous  bowling-greens 
are  regularly  frequented  and  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland — 
the  first  Australian  team  of  bowlers  that  visited  the  mother 
country  (in  iQOx)  pronouncing  the  green  in  Lutton  Place  the 
finest  on  which  they  had  played.  Cricket  is  played  by  the  uni- 
versity students,  at  the  schools,  and  by  private  dubs,  of  which 
the  Grange  is  the  oldest  and  best.  In  winter  the  game  of  curling 
is  played  on  Duddingston  Loch,  and  Dunsappie,  St  Margaret's 
Loch,  Lochend  and  other  sheets  of  water  are  covered  with 
skaters.  Rugby  football  is  in  high  favour,  Edinburgh  being 
commonly  the  scene  of  the  international  matches  when  the 
tenue  falls  to  Scotland.  Hockey  claims  many  votaries,  there 
usually  being  on  New  Year's  day  a  match  at  shinty,  or  camanachd, 
between  opposing  teams  of  Highlanders  resident  in  the  dty. 
The  central  public  baths  in  Infirmary  Street,  with  brandi 
establishments  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  induding  Portobello, 
are  largdy  resorted  to,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
induces  the  keener  swimmers  to  visit  Granton  every  morning. 
Facilities  for  boating  are  limited  (excepting  on  the  Forth),  but 
rowing  clubs  find  oi^x>rtunity  for  practice  and  races  on  the 
Union  Canal,  where,  however,  sailing  is  scarcely  possible.  Edin- 
burgh maintains  few  newspapers,  but  theSc^sman,  which  may 
be  said  to  rdgn  alone,  has  enjoyed  a  career  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted prosperity,  largdy  in  consequence  of  a  successton  of  able 
editors,  like  Charles  Madaren,  Alexander  Ruasd,  Robert  Wallace 
and  Charles  Cooper.  The  Edinburgfi  Esening  News  and  the 
Evening  Dispaick  are  popular  sheets.  In  the  past  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Courontt  the  chief  organ  of  the  Tory  party,  of  which 
James  Hannay  was  editor  for  a  few  years,  had  a  high  reputation. 
The  Witness,  edited  by  Hugh  Miller,  the  Daily  Review,  edited 
first*by  J.  B.  Manson  and  afterwards  by  Henry  Kingsley,  and 
the  Scottish  Leader,  were  conducted  more  or  less  as  Libera] 
organs  with  a  distinct  bias  in  favour  of  the  then  Free  Church, 
but  none  of  these  was  long-Uved.  Volunteering  has  alwasrs 
attracted  the  younger  men,  and  the  highest  awards  at  Wimbledon 
and  Bisley  have  been  won  by  the  (Queen's  Edinburgh 

History. — ^In  remote  times  the  seaboard  from  the  TVne  to 
the  Forth  was  occupied  by  the  Ottadeni,  a  Welsh  tribe  of  the 
Brigantes,  the  territory  immediatdy  to  the  west  of  it  being 
peopled  by  the  Gadeni.  It  b  probable  that  the  Ottadeni  built 
a  fort  or  camp  on  the  rock  on  which  Edinburgh  Castle  now 
stands,  which  was  thus  the  nucleus  around  which,  in  course  of 


time,  grew  a  considerable  village.  Under' the  protection  of  (he 
hill-fort,  a  native  settlement  was  established  on  the  ridge  running 
down  to  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crags,  and  another 
hamlet,  according  to  William  Maitland  (1693-1757),  tlxe  earliest 
historian  of  Edinburgh,  was  founded  in  the  area  at  the  north- 
western base  of  the  rock,  a  district  that  afterwards  became 
the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert,  the  oldest  in  the  dty.  The  Romans 
occupied  the  country  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  as  is 
evidenced  by  various  remains;  but  James  Giant  (183S-X887), 
in  Old  and  New  Edistbnrgit,  doubts  whether  they  ever  built  on 
the  castle  rock.  When  they  withdrew,  the  British  tribes  re- 
asserted their  sway,  and  some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  Arthur  was  one  of  thdr  kings.  Tlie  southern  Picts  ulti- 
matdy  subdued  the  Britons,  and  the  castle  became  thdr  chief 
stronghold  until  they  were  overthrown  in  617  (or  dap)  by  the 
Saxons  under  Edwin,  king  of  Northiunbria,  from  whom  Uie  name 
of  Edinburgh  is  derived.  Symeon  of  Durham  (854)  calls  it 
Edwinesburch,  and  indudes  the  chuidi  of  St  Cuthbert  within 
the  bishopric  of  Lindisfame.  Its  Craelic  name  was  Dunedin. 
This  name  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  Saxon  name.  James 
Giant's  view  that  it  may  have  been  the  earlier  name  of  the 
castle,  from  dun  {"  the  fort "),  and  edias  ("  on  the  slope  "), 
conflicts  with  the  more  generally  recdved  opinion  that  the 
Britons  knew  the  fortress  as  Castelh  Mynedh  Agnedh  ("  the  hill 
of  the  plain  "),  a  designation  once  wrongly  interpreted  as  the 
**  castle  of  the  maidms  "  {caslrum  puellarum),  in  allusion  to 
the  supposed  fact  that  the  Pictish  princesses  were  lodged  within 
it  during  their  education.  In  the  x6th  centuiy  the  latinised 
form  Edina  was  invented  and  has  been  used  chiefly  by  poets, 
once  notably  by  Bums,  whose  "Address"  begins  " Edina  1 
Scotia's  darling  seat."  Long  after  Edwin's  conquest  the  lowland 
continued  to  be  debatable  territory  hdd  by  uncertain  tenure,  but 
at  length  it  was  to  a  large  extent  settled  anew  by  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  colonists  under  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  sons. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  castle  induded  the 
king's  palace.  There  his  pious  queen,  Margaret,  the  grand-niece 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  died  in  logj.  It  continued  to  be  a  royal 
residence  during  the  reigns  of  her  three  sons,  and  hence  the  first 
rapid  growth  of  the  upper  town  may  be  refened  to  the  nth 
centuiy.  The  parish  diuich  of  St  Giles  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  about  11  xo,  and  the  huge 
Norman  keep  of  the  castle,  built  by  his  younger  brotb^, 
David  I.,  continued  to  be  known  as  David's  Tower  till  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  siege  of  x 572.  Soon  after  his  accessbn  to  the  Scottish 
throne  David  I.  founded  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  (xx38),  which 
from  an  early  date  recdved  the  court  as  its  guests.  But  notwith- 
standing the  attractions  of  the  abbey  and  the  neighbouring  chase, 
the  royal  palace  continued  for  centuries  to  be  within  the  fortress, 
and  there  both  the  Cdtic  and  Stuart  kings  frequently  resided. 
Edinburgh  was  long  an  exposed  frontier  town  within  a  territory 
only  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  about  xoao;  and  even  under  the 
earlier  Stuart  kings  it  was  stfll  regarded  as  a  border  stronghold. 
Hence,  though  the  village  of  Canongate  grew  up  beside  the  abbey 
of  David  I.,  and  Edinburgh  was  a  place  of  suffident  importance 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  four  prindpal  burghs  as  a  Judicatory 
for  all  commercial  matters,  neverthdess,  even  so  late  as  1450, 
when  it  became  for  the  first  time  a  walled  town,  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  which  slopes  eastwards  from 
the  castle.  So  k>ng,  however,  as  its  walls  formed  the  boundary, 
and  space  therefore  was  limited,  the  dtizens  had  to  provide 
house-room  by  building  dwellings  of  many  storeys.  These  tall 
tenements  on  both  sides  of  what  is  now  High  Street  and  Canon- 
gate  are  still  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Old  Town.  The 
streets  were  mostly  very  narrow,  the  main  street  from  the  castle 
to  Holyrood  Palace  and  the  Cowgate  alone  permitting  the  passage 
of  wlweled  carriages.  In  the  narrow  "  wynds  "  the  nobiUty  and 
gentry  paid  thdr  visits  in  sedan  chaixs,  and  proceeded  bi  full 
dress  to  the  assemblies  and  balls,  which  were  conducted  with 
aristocratic  exdusiveness  in  an  alley  on  the  south  side  of  High 
Street,  called  the  Assembly  Close,  and  in  the  assembly  rooms 
in  the  West  Bow.  Beyond  the  walls  lay  the  burghs  of  Calton, 
Easter  and  Wester  PorUburgh,  the  villages  of  St  Cuthbert'i. 
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)n  of  the  modern 
city.  The  MHpott  of  Leilb,  though  t,  diitinct  burgh,  goveraed 
by  iu  own  magismta,  tai  electing  its  Dwa  reproentative  to 
patlumest,  hu  alio  on  iU  MUthun  lide  become  precticilly 
united  to  its  greil  odghboui, 
i  The  other  Ihree  toy*]  buighi  uiodited  wit 
Stirling,  Roiburgh  ud  Berwick;  ind  their 
the  caiiial  eiiiting  collected  body  of  Scots  law.  The  detennina- 
tion  of  Edinburgh  ai  ^le  national  capital,  and  as  the  most  frc' 
quCflt  «cene  of  parliamentoiy  assemblies,  dates  from  the  death  of 
James  1.  in  1436.  Of  the  thirteen  parliaments  summoned  by 
that  tovereign,  only  one,  the  last,  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  but  his 
aesaulnatlon  in  the  Blackiriars'  monastery  at  Perth  led  to  the 
ftbrupt  transfer  of  the  court  and  coital  from  the  Tay  to  the 
Forth.  The  coronation  of  James  II.  was  celebrated  in  Holyiood 
Abbey  instead  of  at  Scone,  and  the  widowed  queen  took  up 
ber  residence,  with  the  young  king,  in  the  cutle.  Of  fourteen 
parliaments  summoned  during  this  reign,  only  one  was  held  at 
Perth,  five  met  at  Stirling  and  the  rest  at  Edinburgh;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  favour  shown  for  Stirling  as  a  loya]  residence 
in  the  following  reign,  every  one  of  the  paiEameits  of  Jamei  III. 
was  held  at  Edinbur^.  Jama  UL  conf  etT«d  on  the  dty  various 
privileges  rebting  to  the  holding  of  fain  and  markets,  and  tbc 
levying  o!  customs;  and  hy  a  royal  charier  of  1451  he  gave  it 
pre-eminence  over  the  other  buigba.  Further  immmuiiea  and 
privileges  were  granted  by  James  HI.;  and  by  a  precept  of 
14S1,  known  as  the  Golden  Charter,  he  bestowed  on  the  provost 
and  ma^stratea  the  hereditary  office  of  aherifl,  with  power  to 
hold  courts,  to  levy  Baa,  and  to  impose  duties  on  all  merchandise 
landed  at  the  port  of  Lcith.  Those  privileges  were  renewed 
fOd  extended  by  various  sovereigns,  and  espedally  by  a  general 
charter  granted  by  James  VI.  in  rioj. 

James  IlL  was  a  great  builder,  and,  in  the  pro^xrous  era 
wluch  folloved  his  son's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  town  reached 
the  open  valley  to  the  south,  with  the  Cowgate  as  its  chief 
thoroughfare.  But  the  death  of  James  IV.  in  tjij,  along  with 
other  disastrous  results  of  the  battie  of  Flodden,  brought  this 
era  of  prosperity  to  an  abrupt  close.  The  citizens  hastened  to 
construct  a  second  line  of  nil,  enclosing  the  Cowgate  and  the 
heights  beyond,  sirxce  occupied  by  Grcyfriais  churches  and 
Heriot's  luMpiUll,  hut  atill  excluding  the  Canonga to,  as  pertaining 
to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  In  the  16th  century  the  movements 
connected  with  John  Knoi  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  made 
Edinburgh  a  castle  of  much  activity.  With  the  departure, 
however,  of  the  iiith  James  to  fill  the  English  throne  in  1603, 
the  town  lost  for  a  long  period  its  infiuence  and  prestige.  Matters 
were  not  bettered  by  the  Act  of  Union  signed  in  a  cellar  in  High 
Street  in  1 707,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  blasted  at  CuUoden  (1746) 
that  the  townsfolk  began  to  accept  the  inevitable.  This  epoch, 
when  grass  grew  even  ia  High  Street,  long  lingered  in  the  popular 
memory  as  the  "  dark  age." 

By  tiie  accession  of  George  HI.  (176a),  Edinbur^  >bi 
signs  of  revived  enteipiise.    In  1763  the  Enl  North  Bridge, 
necling  the  Old  Town  with  the  sloping  ground  on  which  after- 
wards stood  Che  Register  House  and  the  theatre  in  Sbakeapeare 
Square,  was  opened;  a  little  later  the  Net"  I.ocb  wu  partially 
drained,  and  the  bridging  of  the  Cowgate  !n  178s  encouraged 
expansion  southwards.    Towards  the  end  of  Che  iSth 
the  New  Town  began  to  take  shape  on  the  grand,  if 
tines  which  had  been  planned  by  James  Craig  (d.  1705J,  the 
architect,  nephew  of  the  poet  Thomson,  and  the  erection    ' 
Kegent  Bridge  in  Waterloo  Place  (formally  opened  in  i8ig  < 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  kiog 
the  Belgians)  gave  icctu  <o  Gallon  Hill.    The  creation  of  Friot 
Street,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  thoroughfares  In  the  wor^ 
led  to  further  improvement.    The  earth  and  dJbris  from  t 
excavation  of  the  sites  for  the  houses  in  this  and  adjoini 
streets  had  been  "  dumped  "  in  the  centre  of  the  drained  Ni 
Loch.    This  untighUy  mass  of  rubbish  lay  for  a  while  as  an  ej 
sore,  until  the  happy  thought  arose  of  converting  it  into  a  broad 


the  title  of  the  Mound,  were  erected  Che  MaCional  CaUery  and 
the  Royal  Institution.  Speaking  geoetally,  the  New  Town  wis 
resorted  to  by  professional  men— lawyers,  doctors  and  artists, — 
and  in  its  principal  streels  will  be  found  the  head  officsMtbe 
leading  banks  and  insurance  offices,  all  lodged  in  buildings  of 
remarkable  architectural  pretensions.  The  Commcrria],  the 
Union  and  the  Clydesdale  banks  are  in  George  Street,  the 
National  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
the  British  Linen  Company's  Bank  are  in  St  Andrew  S<iDaiT, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  is  at  the  head  of  the  Mound.  Tit  eatensve 
building  operations  engaged  in  by  Che  town  council  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  resulted  in  Che  insolvency  of  the  cily 
in  1833.  Thepropertyof  the  corporation  was  valued  at  £171,635 
against  a  debt  of  £435,195,  which  was  compounded  foe  by  the 
issue  of  3  %  annuity  boncb'— the  Ion  to  the  oeditors  amounting 
to  25%  of  their  claims. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  'of  letters,'  idence  and  leairung 
manifested  the  recovery  of  the  dty.  The  names  of  Enoi 
(d.  1571),  Buchanan  (T581),  Alexander  Montgomery  (160;), 
Drummond  of  Hawthorndeo  (1649],  Allan  Ramsay  (175;). 
Smollett  (1771),  Fergusson  (1774),  andSums  (1796),  carried  on 
the  literary  assodalioiu  of  the  Scottish  capital  nearly  to  the 
close  of  the  iStb  century,  when  various  causes  combined  to  ^n 
them  new  significance  ijid  value.  The  university  was  served  by 
a  body  of  teachen  and  investigators  who  won  for  it  a  prominent 
position  among  European  schools.  Then  luaeeded  the  en  ol 
Scqtt's  Uatmiim  and  Tlu  l^y  «/  Ikt  LaJa.  followed  by  tbe 
Waverley  novels  and  the  foundation  of  Blaihmi's  JfigBtx 
and  the  Edinlmrth  ReritM. 

Modem  conditions  have  changed  the  cbancter  ol  Edinbargh 
society.  In  Scott's  early  days  ■  journey  to  London  was  beset 
with  difficultiea  and  even  dajigers;  but  railways  have  now 
brought  it  within  a  few  hotirs'  distance,  and  Scott^  artists  and 
literary  men  are  templed  to  seek  a  widet  field.  Nevenheies. 
the  influence  of  the  past  survives  in  many  ways.  Edinbuigh 
is  not  markedly  a  nunufacturingcjty,  but  pRservesitscharactcr 
ta  the  Scottish  capitaL 
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EDIKBORaHSHIBE,  or  MmioTHUH.  a  county  of  Scotland. 

bounded  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  E.  by  theshiresof  Haddington, 
or  East  Lothian,  and  Berwick,  S.E.  by  Roxhurghsliire,  S-  by 
Selkirkshire,  Peeblesshire  and  Ijnarkshire,  S.W.  by  Lanarkshire, 
and  W.  by  Linlithgowshire  or  West  Loihiui,  lis  uea  b  IJ44  jt 
acres  or  3661  sq.  m.  The  island  of  Ccamond  bekxigs  to  ihc 
county.  TTiere  are  no  mountains,  but  the  PentUnd  Hdli 
advance  boldly  from  the  south-west  to  wjihio  j  m.  of  tbe  «*■ 
The  loftiest  turaniits  are  Scald  Law  (1&98  ft.),  Catnelhy  fiSti). 
West  and  East  Cairo  Hill  (1S44  and  1839).  and  West  Kip  (iSM). 
They  are  generally  ol  rounded  form,  and  covered  with  heath  or 
grass,  Tbe  Moorfoot  Hilb,  in  the  south-east,  are  a  coaCinuiiioQ 
o<  the  Lammerniuiis,  and  attain  in  Blackbope  Scar  a  bdghi  ol 
1136  ft.  Of  more  or  less  isolated  eminences  there  are  the  Biul 
Hills  (6qS  ft.),  Blackford  HiU  (jeo),  Arthur's  Seat  (Sir),  Cor- 
itorpl^ne  Hill  (joo)— all  practicall]'  within  Ediobuxgb— and 
Dalmahoy  Craig  (Soo),  7  m.  south-west  of  the  dty.  Of  the 
rivers  the  Gala  rises  on  the  south-east  of  the  Moorfoot  Hilli  ir.1 
flows  south  to  join  the  Tweed,  and  Che  Tyne  afCer  a  connc  d 
7  m.  passes  into  Haddingtonshire.  All  the  others  Sow  inia  Ibc 
Firth  of  Forth.  Of  these  the  Eak,  which  is  the  longest,  dniu 
the  district  between  the  Pentlandi  and  the  Moorfoot  Hills,  u>l 
empties  into  the  sea  at  Musselburgh.  The  soutbem  branch  bii 
its  source  near  Blackhope  Scar,  receives  on  its  righc  Gore  Wiitr 
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and, on  ili  left,  Dilhooiie  Bum,  and  flowt  put  Nnrbattle  Abbty ; 
the  northern  rati  in  the  Pintlandi,  ud  prorwdl  Ihiough  much 
picluroque  ictnuy  put  Penicuik.  Rostin,  Ha.wIhoraden  ud 
Lauirule;  the  two  unami  uniling  within  the  groundl  o( 
Dilkcith  Pilin.  Bnid  Bun  From  Cipclaw  HiU  paaa  belmen 
the  Bnid  Hilli  ud  BluUard  Hill,  and  reichn  the  lu  at  Pono- 
bdlo.  The  Water  of  Lellh,  with  iu  head  slreanian  the  wettera 
slope  of  the  Pentlandi,  flowi  patt  Balemo,  Currie,  Juniper  Gmn, 
Colinlon.  Edinburgh  and  Leilh.  The  Almond,  rising  in  I^nark- 
(hire,  ud  iu  right-hand  irihutaiy,  Brcich  Water,  form  the 
boundaiy  between  Midlalhian  ud  Linlithgowshire.  Several 
of  th«e  ilrcanu,  opedally  the  Esk  ud  the  Water  of  Leith, 
furnish  much  water  power.  Theonly  loch  li  thai  at  Duddin|i1on. 
but  there  arc  levcral  large  naervoiu  connected  with  the  water 
aupply  of  Edinburgh.  Cnhbinshaw  Teaervoir,  lituated  at  Ibe 
head  of  Bog  Bum,  a  Irihulary  of  the  Almond,  ii  uicd  for  the 
supply  of  the  Union  Canal  connecting  the  F  "     le. 
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thcET  are  inlerlvdded  volcanic  rocki.  compriHiig  olivine  bualu. 
inuiearitca.luffiaDdatElomenteM,  which  lormconipicuouB  trature* 
on  Anhur'a  Seu.  on  Cillon  HUI.  aC  CraiilDCkhan  and  Conton  Dili 

and  Waidie  ihalH.  which  an  bc«  (cen  on  the  thore  a(  Gran™ 
and  euend  up  the  Water  of  Leith  In  (he  direction  of  CoUnton.  where 
Ihey  are  lucceeded  by  the  HaUea  nndttotie-  The  OHer  portion  of 
the  CaldfenHu  Sanditone  leria,  overlying  the  Hailn  landHone, 
embraces  ihc  valuable  oiMhakfl,  which  give  rife  (o  one  of  (be  cbici 
indLuirica  ol  the  Lothiaiia.  Recently,  however,  it  haa  been  proved 
thai  lonie  of  Ibe  bandi  in  the  Wardie  ihatc4  give  a  low  yield  of  oil 
and  mulphale  of  ammonia.    The  oil.fhale'ficTd*  in  the  county  lie 
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group  nm  from  underneath  the  Coal-MesHun.  forming  parallel  handi 
curving  round  the  baain.  Ahug  the  weM  lide  of  the  ayndine.  (be 
•trau  dipat  high  angica  to  the  Boutb«ac,  are  lODRtunet  vntical 

Aa(  and  riw  at  gentle  anglet  towaidi  the  east.  The  CaJMeaiurei 
and  (be  ooal-hcaring  group  of  the  .Carboniferoua  Limeoone  leriei 
conuin  numemiB  valuable  coata  and  ininslDaea,  and  (here  atilt 
remainaaUrgeheldfordevetopneal.  The  inlngjve  jgnenH  neln 
fonmng  prominen(  fca(urH  in  (be  coun(y  are  diviiible  in(o  two 
main  groupa,  which  are  aepaiated  Inn  each  other  t^  a  conHderable 
inierval  of  lime.  The  coane  agglaamMe  GlUng  the  old  volcano  on 
the  lop  of  Arthur  ■  Seat  iiaiiae&ted  wUh  (heenwtion  of  ibe  vokanic 
rocki  at  Caldfenua  Sanduone  age  Mu-  Edinburgh.  Tbc  finegrained 
^lalt  appiscing aa aid V (»  (he Caat1e,R«k cloKly  lexcfnGka (he 
The  inl™  live  <heet>  of  Saliib 

poKdofolivine-dolerilebelan 

qiian»lokiiie>  repmentol  by  Ibe  Raiho  till  are  in  all  pnhabiliiy 
of  late  Carbooileroua  age. 

Oimalc  and  Aeritmtitirt. — In  the  hill  csualiy  the  average 
rainfall  ia  3/^  in.,  but  on  the  mail  only  18.4  in.  The  average 
(emperatuic  langei  from  jS*  F.  ia  Juuary  to  sg'.j  in  July, 
the  meu  [ot  tbe  year  being  47.7.  The  noith.east  and  eaatei^ 
winda  prevailing  in  spring  are,  opcdally  in  Edinbuigh  and  ita 
vicinity,  remarkable  for  their  cold  ajid  blighting  character. 
Excepting  in  the  uplands,  snow  seldom  lies  long,  but  fraUl 
sometimes  occur  at  night  as  late  as  tlie  beginning  of  June,  and 
severe  ennugh  to  destroy  the  young  sbooti  ol  seedling  tnei  in 
nurseries.  But  the  winter  is  often  astonishingly  mild.  Tbe 
cnmmnn  snnwdrop  (GalaiUkia  nmlii)  blosaoma  as  eariy  as  ihe 
ajth  of  January,  tbe  kidney  liverleai  (Hipalke  Iriloba)  by  tbe 
jist  of  Juuaiy  ud  iite  rhododendron  (R.  iwbUaiium)  by  the 
ijthof  Febiuary.  On  Ibe  ibores  ol  the  Foith  along  the  Almond 
nd  the  Esk,  ud  on  some  of  the  richer  flats,  grain  cropa  ripen 
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Soo  ft.  still  another  week  later.  High 
fanning  is  the  rule  in  the  three  Lotbiana.  All  the  area  on  which 
wheat  can  be  profitably  grown  it  u  occupied;  oala,  bowever, 
is  the  predominant  grain  crop,  though  barley  is  also  raised. 
Turnips  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  rooia,  and  beans  are  grown 
to  a  limited  eitent.  A  large  area  is  occupied  by  pasture  ud 
sown  graiset,  fallow  land  having  practically  disappeared.  Near 
Edinburgh  lewage  farming  has  been  hugely  developed.  There 
are  100  acres  at  Craigenlinny  between  Restaliig  and  (be  Fnrth, 
besides  smaller  tracts  under  similar  treatment  at  Locbcnd,  Dairy 
and  the  Grange.  The  produce  consists  principally  ol  natural 
grasses.  Sheep  ud  cattle  raising  is  an  important  piinuit.  In 
the  nelghboLithoad  of  the  capital  dairy  farming  is  conducted 
on  u  extensive  scale.  Horse  breeding  Sourishea,  several  ol  the 
studs  being  of  excellent  characler,  Clydesdales  predominating. 
Fig-keeping  has  grown  considerably  and  poultry  .farming  Is 
carried  onlicar  Edinburgh.  The  nursery  gardens  arc  extensive, 
and,  besides  market  gardening,  which  proqxia  near  the  capital. 
there  are  many  orcharda. 

OUier  ImluUria.—Tbougb  as  a  whole  not  a  mining  county, 
Midlolhiu  poasesaes  some  mineral  wealth.  Coal  is  cilcnsively 
mined  at  various  pointa  on  the  North  Esk,  like  Penicuik, 
Loanhead,  Bonnyrigg,  Eskbank  and  at  Corebridge,  Newballle, 
Ncwbigging,  Niddrie,  CUmerton.  Hid  ud  Weat  Calder,  Iron- 
atone  is  obtained  cbie£y  at  Lisswade  ud  Penicuik  and  fire-clay 


lotb 


if  West  Calder 


II  of  valuable  oil-bi 

I  Espeiston,  Cousland.  Ciichton  near 
'alkeith,  Burdiehouse,  GOmerton  near  Edinburgh,  the  Camps 
L  Kirknewton  parish,  ud  at  Muiiieaton  and  Leven  Scat  In  (he 
nilh-wesl.  Freeslode  is  quarried  at  Ctiigldlh,  Hailes,  RedhaD 
id  CraigmiUat,  It  is  used  for  pavements  and  slain,  and  for 
M  (teat  docka  at  Lcllfa.    Baniton  Mount  tu^iliet  large  Mocks 
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of  whinstone,  also  used  for  docks  and  for  fortifications;  the 
causeway  stones  for  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  are  mainly  procured 
from  the  quarries  at  Ratho;  and  a  number  of  smaller  quarries 
for  the  supply  of  road-material  are  scattered  throughout  the 
county.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  growth  of  printing  and  publish-' 
ing  in  the  metropolis,  the  chief  manufacturing  industry  in  Mid- 
lothian is  paper-making.  Most  of  the  mills  are  extensive  and 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  processes  and  have  an  enormous 
yearly  output.  The  most  important  mills,  some  of  thein  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  are  situated  on  the 
North  Esk  between  Penicuik  and  Musselburgh,  and  on  the 
South  Esk  at  Newbattle.  At  Balemo,  Currie,  Colinton  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Water  of  Leith  there  are  several  mills,  as  well 
as  near  Mid  Calder  and  at  Portobello.  The  ancient  vat-mill 
called  Peggy's  Mill,  at  Cramond,  produces  handmade  papers. 
There  are  carpet  factories  on  the  Esk  at  Roslin  and  at 
Lasswade.  The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  also  carried  on 
at  Roslin,  the  works  being  distributcxi  in  recesses  on  the  Esk. 
Iron  foundries  exist  at  Dalkeith,  Wcstfield,  Loanhead,  Penicuik, 
Millerhill  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh;  brick  and  tile  works 
at  Portobello,  Millerhill,  Newbattle,  Bonnyrigg  and  Rosewell; 
and  candle  works  at  Dalkeith  and  Loanhead.  Leather  also  is 
tanned  at  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith.  The  shipping  trade  is 
a>ncentrated  at  Leith  and  Granton,  and  Newhaven  is  still  an 
important  fishery  centre,  while  there  are  also  fleets  at  Fisherrow 
and  Granton. 

Populaiion  and  Covernment.—Thit  population  in  1891  was 
434,276,  and  in  xgox  488,796,  of  whom  5765  spoke  both  Gaelic 
and  English,  and  75  GaeUc  only.  The  chief  towns,  besides 
Edinburgh,  the  capital  (pop.  in  1901,  316,837),  are  Bonnyrigg 
(1924),  Dalkeith  (6812),  Ldth  (77i439)>  Loanhead  (3071), 
Musselburgh  (11,711),  Newton  Grange  (2406),  Penicuik  (3S74). 
and  West  Calder  (2652).  The  county  forms  a  single  parlia- 
mentary constituency,  exclusive  of  Edinburgh  city  and  Leith 
burghs.  It  has  been  divided  by  the  county  council  into  four 
county  districts  (Calder,  Gala  Water,  Lasswade,  Suburban)  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act  1878,  and  the  Public 
Health  Acts.  The  management  of  special  districts  formed  for 
water  supply,  drainage  and  other  sanitary  purposes  is  entrusted 
to  sub-committees  appointed  by  the  respective  district  com- 
mittees. The  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Exdse)  Act  is  administered  by  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Council;  and,  subject  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  the  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Act. 
In  respect  of  education  the  shire  is  underschod-board  jurisdiction. 

History  and  A  ntiquUies, — Cramond  was  once  a  Roman  seaport, 
and  various  objects  of  Roman  art  and  workmanship  have  been 
discovered  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Almond. 
On  several  heights  are  remains  of  early  military  works — the  most 
important  being  that  on  Dalmahoy  Hill,  Braid  wood  Castle  in 
the  parish  of  Penicuik,  and  Castle  Greg  on  the  Harbum  estate  in 
Mid  Calder  parish.  Picts'  houses  are  found  at  Crichton  Mains, 
at  Borthwick  Castle,  near  Middleton  House  and  elsewhere,  the 
first  being  especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
stones  bear  marks  of  Roman  masonry.  There  arc  hut-circles 
and  a  fort  on  Kaimes  Hill,  near  Ratho;  a  large  tumulus,  with 
three  upright  stones,  at  Old  Liston;  a  smaller  tumulus  at 
Newbattle;  a  dstvaen  or  stone  burial  chest  at  Carlowrie;  and 
standing  stones  at  Lochend,  at  Comiston  (the  Caiy  stone),  and 
the  '^  Cat  Stane  "  near  Kirkliston.  Temple,  on  the  South  Esk, 
was  at  one  time  the  chi^f  seat  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Scotland 
for  whom  David  I.  here  built  a  church,  now  in  ruins. 

The  history  of  the  county  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
capital.  Traces  of  Celtic  occupation  are  obvious  in  such  names 
as  Inveresk,  Almond,  Leith,  Dairy,  Dalmahoy,  Dalkeith  and 
others;  though  most  of  the  villages,  hamlets  and  castles  received 
their  present  designation  from  Saxon  possessors.  The  termina" 
tion  ten  is  very  frequent.  Following  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans  the  land  was  the  scene  of  intertribal  strife,  but 
it  was  in  a  measure  subdued  by  the  Saxons  and  passed  under  the 
rule  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  who  held  it  .till  1020,  when  the 


Lothians  were  handed  over  to  the'  Scottish  king.  Malcolm  IL 
The  people  of  the  Lothians,  however,  stipulated  that  they  m^re 
to  retain  their  manners  and  customs,  and  in  this  way  the  south- 
eastern lowlands  became  the  centre  from  which  Angilo-Saxoa 
and  Norman  civilization  gradually  spread  throughout  Scotland, 
and  hence,  too,  was  assured  the  pre-eminence  of  Edinburgh. 
Within  the  county  lie  the  battlefields  of  Roslin,  where  (in  1303) 
the  English  suffered  three  reverses  in  one  day;  Burghxnutr, 
where  the  English  were  defeated  by  the  eari  of  Moray  in  1334; 
Pinkie  near  Inveresk,  where  (in  1547)  the  duke  of  Somerset 
inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  the  Scots;  and  Rulh'on  Green,  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Pentlands,  where  (in  1666)  the  Covenanters 
were  routed  by  the  royal  troops  under  General  Dalzicl. 

See  James  Grant.  Oi^  and  New  Edinhurth  (London,  i88oet  jcq.) ; 
Miss  Wantnder,  Walks  near  Edinburgh  (EdinburiKh,  1^0):  J.  C. 
Oliphant.  Rambles  round  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh.  1892);  J.  M.  Bell. 
Castles  of  the  Lothians  (Edinbureh,  1893);  W.  Balrd,  Annals  c/ 
Duddingston  and  Portobello  (Edinburgh,  1898);  J.  Geddic.  Tkt 
Water  0/  Leith  (Edinburgh.  1896);  Rev.  J.  IMckson,  Ruined  CasiUs 
of  Midlothian  (Edinburgh.  1895) ;  The  Islands  qfthe  Forth  (Edinbui^h 
1899). 

EDISON,  THOMAS  ALVA  (1847-  ),  American  inventor, 
was  bom  on  the  itth  of  February  1847,  at  Milan,  Erie  county. 
Ohio,  of  mixed  Dutch  and  Scottish  descent;  but  his  parents 
moved  to  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  when  he  was  seven  years  old. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  train  news-boy  on  tht  railu-ay 
to  Detroit,  and  managed  to  gratify  his  youthful  interest  in 
chemistry  by  performing  experiments  while  travelling.  At 
fifteen  he  became  a  telegraph  operator,  and  was  employed  in 
many  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  frequently 
neglected  his  duties  in  order  to  carry  on  studies  and  experiments 
in  electrical  science.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  constructed 
an  automatic  repeater,  by  means  of  which  a  message  could  be 
transferred  from  one  wire  to  another  without  the  aid  of  an 
operator;  and  he  had  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  proUem 
of  duplex  telegraphy  of  which  he  later  invented  a  successful 
system.  In  1869  Edison  came  to  New  York  city,  aiui  soob 
afterwards  became  connected  with  the  Gold  &  Stock  Company. 
He  invented  an  improved  printing  telegraph  for  stock  qiratatioos, 
for  which  he  received  $40,000.  He  then  established  a  laboratory 
and  factory  in  Newark,  N.J.,  for  further  experiments  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  his  inventions.  In  1876  he  removed  to 
Menlo  Park,  and  later  to  West  Orange,  N.J.,  where  he  continued 
his  experiments.  Since  then  his  name  has  been  prominently  associ- 
ated with  all  kinds  of  novelties  in  practical  dectridty.  Among 
his  principal  inventions  are  his  system  of  duplex  telegiapfay, 
which  he  later  developed  into  quadruplex  and  sextuplcx  trsns* 
mission;  his  carbon  telephone  transmitter;  the  microtasimeter, 
for  the  detection  of  small  variations  in  .temperature;  the  phono- 
graph, which  records  and  reproduces  all  manner  of  sounds;  the 
cinematograph,  which  his  improvements  made  practi<able;  and 
his  method  of  preparing  carbon  fihunents  for  the  incandescent 
electric  lamp.  In  1878  Edison  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  by  the  French  government. 

EDMONTON,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  which  was  constituted  in  1905.  Pop.  (1901)  2652; 
(1906)'  11,167.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  tlw  north  badk 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  river  in  1x3*  37*  W.  and  53*  32*  N. 
It  is  on  a  high  tableland  which  rises  200  ft.  above  the  river,  and 
overlooks  the  thickly  wooded  valley  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
river— at  this  point  a  nule  in  width,  the  river  itself  being  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  wide.  Directly  opposite  Edmonton  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  stands  Strathcona,  a  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2927.  The  streets  of  Edmonton  are  wide  and  laid  out  in 
rectangular  form.  Its  excellent  drainage  makes  street  grading 
an  easy  matter.  In  1896  it  was  scarcely  a  village;  in  1901  it 
assumed  some  importance,  but  three-quarters  of  the  city  were 
built  between  190X  and  1906.  Its  choice  as  capital  in  1905  ga\'e 
it  a  great  impetus.  The  buildings,  largely  of  brick,  give  a 
substantial  appearance  to  the  place.  The  public  schoxd  buildings 
high  school  and  Alberta  College  are  attractive.  The  church 
buildings,  many  in  number,  include  several  architecturally 
beautifuL    Three    well   planned   and   commodiooa    hoqutal 
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bufldings  represent  the  benevdent  work  of  the  community.  The 
banks  and  the  wholesale  warehouses  are  well  built,  and  many 
beautiful  private  residences  are  worthy  of  note.  Its  growth  may 
be  realixed  from  the  fact  that  during  a  part  of  1906,  $806,015 
worth  of  building  permits  were  granted;  the  customs  receipts, 
SS7>994  h)  1905,  grew  to  $104,416. in  1906;  the  mail  parcels 
handled  incrMsed  from  6800  to  12,079;  and  the  express  parcels 
handled  from  1277  to  2347.  Edmonton  is  the  depot  of  the  fur 
traders  for  the  great  region  on  the  north  and  west.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  has  great  interest  in  Edmonton,  but  is  vigorously 
opposed  by  a  strong  French  firm,  Rcvillon  Frires  of  Paris. 
These  two  companies  have  their  posts  wide  spread  over  the 
north  country.  The  dty,  being  incorporated,  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  It  operates  its  own  water 
service,  electric  light  pl^nt,  and  telephone  system.  Its  schoob 
are  managed  by  an  elected  public  school  board. 

Edmonton  was  begun  as  a  post  of  the  North  West  G)mpany 
about  the  year  1778.  Early  in  the  xOth  century  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  also  established  a  fort  at  this  point.  On  the 
union  of  the  two  companies  under  the  name  of  the  latter,  Fort 
Edmonton  sprang  into  new  importance.  It  became  a  north- 
western centre,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  many  employees  of 
the  fur  company,  both  Scottish  and  French,  took  up  land  as 
settlers.  As  freighters  fdr  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  many 
of  these  settlers  made,  with  their  ox  or  pony  carts,  the  long 
journey  over  the  natuial  prairie  roads  to  Fort  Garry,  fording 
or  swimming  the  streams,  carrying  furs  for  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  on  the  eastern  trip,  and  returning,  brought  loads  of 
merchandise  for  the  company.  Its  inaccessibility  made  the 
Edmonton  settlement  grow  very  slowly,  so  that  its  great 
increase  in  population  belongs  to  the  period  subsequent  to  1896. 

EDHONTONf  an  urban  district  in  tha  Enfield  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  to  London,  7)  m.  N. 
of  London  Bridge,  on  the  Old  North  Road,  on  the  west  fide  of 
the  Lea  Valley.  Pop.  (1891)  as,3^^'t  (i90x)  46,899.  There  are 
numerous  factories  in  the  valley,  and  Edmonton  consists  largely 
of  the  cottages  of  artisans,  llie  church  of  All  Saints  has  been 
extensively  restored,  but  retains  part  of  the  andent  fabric  of 
Perpendicular  and  earlier  date.  It  contains  brasses  of  interest, 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  the  memorial  of  Charles  Lamb,  who 
lived  and  died  (1834)  at  Edmonton,  and  his  sister.  Cowper  and 
Keats  were  also  residents,  and  the  Bell  Inn  is  famed  through 
Cowper's  poem  John  Gilpin. 

EDMUND.  SAINT  [Edmund  Rich]  (d.  X34o)>  English  saint 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Abingdon,  near 
Oxford,  about  1175.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  that  town 
who  retired,  with  his  wife's  consent,  to  the  monastery  of  Eynsham, 
leaving  in  her  hands  the  education  of  their  family.  Her  name  was 
Mabel;  she  was  a  devout  woman  who  lived  an  ascetic  life  and 
jencouraged  her  children  to  do  the  samb.  Both  her  daughters 
took  the  veil;  three  of  her  sons  served  the  church  in  different 
capadties.  Edmund,  her  first-born,  began  his  education  in  a 
grammar  school  at  Oxford.  Of  weak  health  and  a  contemplative 
disposition,  he  showed,  from  his  earliest  years,  a  remarkable 
taste  for  learning  and  religious  exercises.  He  saw  visions  while 
still  at  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  took  a  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity  in  the  Virgin's  church  at  Oxford.  Later  he  was  sent, 
with  his  brother  Robert,  to  study  the  liberal  arts  at  Paris.  His 
mother's  death  and  family  affairs  recalled  him  for  a  time  to 
England;  but  he  afterwards  graduated  at  Paris.  For  six  years 
he  lectured  in  the  liberal  arts,  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  in 
Oxford;  his  career  as  an  Oxford  teacher  commenced  before 
1205,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  who 
lectured  there  on  Aristotle.  He  then  returned  to  Paris  for  a 
course  of  theological  studies,  and  rapidly  made  himself  profident 
in  that  branch  of  learning. 

After  spending  a  year  in  retirement  with  the  Augustinian  canons 
of  Merton  (Surrey)  be  became  a  theological  lecturer  in  Oxford. 
In  this  capacity  he  gained  some  reputation,  and  it  is  related 
that  his  audience  were  often  moved  to  tears  by  his  eloquence. 
He  spent  the  fees  which  he  received  in  charity,  and  refused  to 
spend  upon  himself  the  revenues  which  he  derived  from  several 


benefices.'  He  not  infrequently  retired  for  solitude  to  Reading 
Abbey;  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  become  a  monk  if 
that  profession  had  afforded  more  scope  for  his  gifts  as  a  preacher 
and  expositor.  As  his  fame  increased  he  beoune.  alarmed  by 
the  temptations  which  it  threw  in  his  way.  He  ceased  to  lecture 
in  Oxford,  and  about  1222  accepted,  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Richard  Poore,  the  treasurership  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  Little 
is  known  of  his  life  for  the  next  ten  years.  But  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Roman  court,  and  was  appointed  in  1227  to 
preach  the  Crusade  in  England;  he  formal  a  friendiJiip  with 
Ella,  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  her  husband,  William  Longsword, 
and  he  won  genera]  admiration  by  hu  works  of  charity  and  the 
austerity  of  his  life. 

In  X  233  he  was  dected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  express 
suggestion  of  Gregory  DC,  after  the  monks  of  Qmterbuxy  had 
in  vain  suggested  three  other  candidates  for  the  pope's  approval 
Edmund  at  once  leaped  into  prominence  by  the  outqx>ken 
manner  in  which  he  rebuked  the  king  for  following  the  advice 
of  foreign  favourites.  In  common  with  the  baronial  opposition 
he  treated  Henry  III.  as  responsible  for  the  tragic  fate  of  Richard 
Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  threatened  the  king  with  ex> 
communication.  The  king  bowed  before  the  storm,  dismissed 
the  foreign  counsellors,  made  peace  with  Marshal's  adherents, 
and  was  publidy  reconciled  with  the  barons.  But  the  new 
ministers  were  as  unpopular  as  the  old;  nor  was  the  archbishop 
allowed  that  political  influence  which  he  claimed  in  virtue  of  his 
office.  It  was  with  the  object  of  emandpating  himself  from 
Edmund's  control  that  the  king  asked  the  pope  to  send  him  a 
legate  (i  236).  On  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Otho  (x 237)  the  arch- 
bishop  found  himself  thwarted  and  insulted  at  every  point. 
The  marriage  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Princess 
Eleanor,  which  Edmund  had  pronounced. invalid,  was  ratified 
at  Rome  upon  appeal.  The  king  and  legate  upheld  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  in  their  opposition  to  the  archbishop's  authority. 
On  all  public  occasions  the  legate  took  precedence  of  the  arch- 
bishop. By  the  advice  of  his  suffragans  Edmund  laid  a  protest 
before  the  king,  and  excommunicated  in  general  terms  all  who 
had  infringed  the  liberties  of  Canterbury.  These  measures  led 
to  no  result;  nor  could  the  pope  be  mov^i  to  reverse  the  legate's 
dedsions.  Edmund  complained  that  the  discipline  of  the 
national  church  was  ruined  by  this  conflict  of  powers;  and  began 
to  meditate  retiring.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  intention  by  the 
papal  encroachments  of  the  year  1240,  when  the  English  clergy 
were  required  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  a  fifth  for  the  war  against 
Frederick  II.,  and  simultaneously  three  hundred  Romans  were 
"  provided  "  with  English  benefices  in  return  for  thdr  political 
services  to  the  Holy  See.  Edmund  withdrew  to  Pontigny  in 
the  summer  of  X240.  A  little  later  the  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  the  cooler  air  of  Soissy  (near  Provins).  Here 
he  died  on  the  x6th  of  November  1240. 

His  canonization  was  at  onqe  demanded  by  his  admirers,  and 
only  delayed  (till  1 247)  through  the  opposition  of  Henr>'  III.  Hie 
honour  was  well  deserved.  He  is  one  of  the  most  saintly  and 
attractive  figures  in  the  history  of  the  English  church.  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  hierarchy 
in  a  crisis  for  which  he  had  not  been  prepared  by  practical 
training  or  experience.  As  archbishop  he  showed  no  great 
capadty  or  force  of  character;  but  the  purity  of  his  motivn 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  Ideab  commanded  universal  Tespect. 

See  the  Life  printed  by  Martioe  andi  Durand  in  the  TkesaKrns 
nevus  anecdotorum  (171 7)*  Other  lives  of  importance  exist  in 
manuscript  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Cambridee  University 
library  and  in  that  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  last-named 
is  printed  by  W.  Wallace  in  the  appendix  to  hu  Life  of  St  Edmund 
(i893).  An  account  of  the  manuscript  lives  and  many  extracts 
(translated) 'will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  B.  Ward's  St  Edmund  (1^03^. 
bee  also  St  Edmund  of  Abingdon  (1898),  by  the  Baroness  Paravidni; 
and  the  Engfish  Historical  Renew,  xxil.  pp.  84  ff.     (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

BDMUND,  king  of  East  Anglia  (c.  840-870),  succeeded  to 
the  East  Anglian  throne  in  855  while  he  was  yet  but  a  boy. 
According  to  Abbo,  followed  by  Florence  of  Worcester,  he  was 
"  ex  antiquorum  Saxonum  prosapia"  which  would  seem  to  mean 
that  he  was  of  foreign  origin  and  that  he  belonged  to  the  Old 
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Saxons  of  tbe  continent.  This  very  doubtful  tradition  was 
expanded  later  into  a  fuller  legend  which  spoke  M  his  Old  Saxon 
parentage,  his  birth  at  Nuremberg,  Ms  nominatfoa  as  successor 
to  0£Fa,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  his  landing  at  Hunstanton  to 
claim  his  kingdom.  His  coronation  took  place  vfL  the  nczt  year 
at  "  Buma  "  ii.e.  probably  Bures  St  Mary,  Suffolk),  which  was 
then  the  royal  capital. 

Of  the  life  of  St  Edmund  during  the  next  fourteen  years 
we  know  nothing.  In  the  year  870  the  Danes,  who  had  been 
wintering  at  York,  marched  through  Mercia  mto  East  Anglia 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Thetford.  Edward  engaged  them 
fiercely  in  battle,  but  the  Danes  under  their  leaders  Ubba  and 
In'guar  were  victorious  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle.  The  king  himself  was  slain,  whether  on  the  actual 
field  of  battle  or  in  later  martyrdom  is  not  certain,  but  the  widely 
current  version  of  the  story  which  makes  him  fall  a  martyr  to 
the  Danish  arrows  when  he  had  refused  to  renounce  his  faith  or 
hold  his  kingdom  as  a  vassal  from  the  heathen  overlords,  may 
very  probably  be  true.  The  story  is  a  very  old  one,  and  according 
to  Abbo  of  Fleury  (945-1004),  St  Edmund's  earliest  biographer, 
it  was  told  him  by  Dunstan,  who  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
Edmund's  own  standard-bearer.  This  is  chronologically  just 
possible,  but  that  is  all.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Hoxne,  some 
20  m.  south-east  of  Thetford,  and  the  kind's  body  was  ultimately 
interred  at  Bcadoricesworth,  the  modem  Bury  St  Edmunds. 
The  shrine  of  Edmund  soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
England  and  the  reputation  of  the  saint*  was  European.  The 
date  of  his  canonization  is  unknown,  but  churches  dedicated  to 
his  memory  are  found  aU  over  England. 

See  Asserts  Life  of  Alfred,  ed.  W.  H.  Stevenson;  Annals  of  St 
Neots;  Saxon  Cnrontde;  Memorials  of  St  Edmund's  Abbey  (Kolls 
Series),  including  the  Passio  Sancti  Edmundi  of  Abbo  o(  Fleury; 
and  the  CoroUa  Sancti  Eadmundi,  edited  by  Lord  Francis  Hervey 
(1907).  (A.  Mw.) 

EDMUND  I.,  king  of  the  English  (d.  946),  was  the  son  of 
Eadgifu,  third  wife  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  half-brother  to 
his  predecessor  i£thclstan.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  940, 
but  had  already  played  an  active  part  in  the  previous  reign, 
especially  when  he  fought  by  the  side  of  his  half-brother  in  the 
great  battle  of  Brunanburh. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Edmund  had  trouble  with  Olaf 
or  Anlaf  Sihtricsson,  called  Cuaran.  The  latter  had  just  crossed 
from  Ireland  and* had  been  chosen  king  by  the  Northumbrians, 
who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Edmund.  Anlaf  took  York, 
besieged  Northampton  and  destroyed  Tamworth,  but  was  met 
by  Edmund  at  Leicester.  The  enemy  escaped,  but  a  peaceful 
settlement  was  made  by  the  good  offices  of  Odo  of  Canterbury 
and  Wulfstan  of  York.  Simeon  of  Durham  states  that  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  now  made,  whereby  Edmund  took  England 
south  of  Watling  Street  and  Anlaf  the  rest.  This  division  seems 
incredible,  especially  in  face  of  the  poem  inserted  in  the  chronicle 
(sub  anno  942).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  story  told 
there  of  the  reconquest  of  Northern  Merda  by  Edmund  refers 
to  the  compact  with  Anlaf,  made  as  a  result  of  the  campaign, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Simeon's  statement  is  a  wide  exaggeration, 
due  in  part  at  least  to  a  confused  reminiscence  of  the  earlier  pact 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrum.  All  Mercia  south  of  a  line  from 
Dore  (near  Sheffield),  through  Whitwell  to  the  Humber,  was  now 
in  Edmund's  hands,  and  the  five  Danish  boroughs,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  exposed  to  raids  from  the  Norwegian  kings 
of  Northumbria,  were  now  freed  from  that  fear.  The  peace  was 
confirmed  by  the  baptism  of  Kings  Anlaf  and  Raegenald,  Edmund 
standing  as  sponsor,  but  in  944  or  945  the  peace  was  broken  and 
Edmund  expelled  Anlaf  and  Raegenald  from  Northumbria. 

In  945  Edmund  ravaged  Strathdyde,  and  entrusted  it  all  to 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  "  on  condition  that  he  should  be  his 
fellow-worker  by  sea  and  land,"  the  object  of  this  policy  bdng 
apparently  to  detach  the  king  of  Scots  from  any  possible  con- 
federacy such  as  had  been  formed  in  937. 

On  the  26th  of  May  946  Edmund's  brief  but  energetic  reign 
came  to  a  tragic  conclusion  when  he  was  stabbed  at  the  royal 
villa  of  Pucklechurch,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  an  exiled  robber 


named  Liofa,  who  had  returned  to  the  court  unbiddeiL  Ednrand. 
the  "  deed-doer "  as  the  chronide  calls  him,  "  Edmundus 
magnificus  "  as  Florence  of  Worcester  <lescribes  him»  perhaps 
translating  thu  Saxon  epithet,  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  an 
abbey  which  he  had  entrusted  in  943  to  the  famous  Dtmstan,  • 
Edmund  was  twice  married;  first  to  iElfgifu,  the  mother  of 
Eadwig  and  Edgar;  second  to  ^thelflcd  "  aet  Damcrfaaroe  '* 
(i.".  of  Damerham,  Co.  Wilts).  iElfgifu  died  in  944,  according 
to  Ethdwerd.. 

AuTHOMTiBs. — Anifo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ed.  Earle  and  Plotmner, 
Oxford);  Simeon  of  Durham  (Rolls  Series);  A.  S.  Laws,  ed.  Lieber- 
mann,  pp.  18^-191;  Birch,  CarttUarium  Saxonicum,  Noc  7^-817; 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  SJO.  (A.  Mw.) 

EDMUND,  or  Eadhund  {c,  980-10x6),  caOed  Ikonside,  king 
of  the  English,  was  the  son  of  Athelred  IL  by  his  first  wife 
iElfgifu.  When  Canute  invaded  England  in  Z015,  Ednrand 
sought  to  resist  him,  but,  paralysed  by  the  treachery  and  deser- 
tion of  the  ealdorman  Edric,  he  could  do  nothing,  and  Wcssex 
submitted  to  the  Danish  king.  Next  year  Canute  and  Edric 
together  harried  Mercia,  while  Edmund  with  infinite  diffictdty 
gathered  an  army.  Returning  into  Northumbria,  he  in  his  turn 
harried  the  districts  which  had  submitted  to  the  invader,  but  a 
march  northward  by  Canute  brought  about  the  4>eedy  sub- 
mission of  Northumbria  and  the  return  of  Edmund  to  Londca. 
The  death  of  iEthelred  on  the  23rd  of  April  xoi6  was  foQovred 
by  a  double  election  to  the  English  crown.  The  dtizens  of 
London  and  those  members  of  the  Witan  who  were  present  in  the 
dty  chose  Edmund,  the  rest  of  the  Witan  meeting  at  South- 
ampton elected  Canute.  In  the  warfare  which  ensued  Edmund 
fought  at  the  severest  disadvantage,  for  his  armies  dij^tersed 
after  ijcvery  engagement,  whatever  its  issue.  Canute  at  cmce 
fiercely  besieged  London,  but  the  dtizens  successfully  resisted 
all  attacks.  Edmund  meanwhile  marched  through  Wesscx 
and  recdved  its  submission.  At  Pen  in  Somersetshire  be  engaged 
the  Danes  and  defeated  them.  Canute  now  raised  the  siege  of 
London  and  soon  afterwards  encountered  Edmund  at  Sbentm 
in  Wiltshire.  The  battle  was  indedsive,  but  Canute  marched 
back  to  London  and  Idt  Edmund  in  possession  of  Wesscx. 
Edmund  hastened  after  him  and  rdieved  London,  which  be  had 
again  besieged.  He  defeated  the  Danes  at  BrentJFord  and  a^o 
at  Otford,  and  drove  them  into  Sheppey.  He  was  now  joined 
by  Edric,  iir  conjunction  with  whom  he  followed  the  Danes  into 
Essex,  overtaking  them  at  Assandun  (or  Ashington).  In  ilx 
battle  which  ensued  Edric  again  played  the  traitor,  and  the 
English  were  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  Edmund  retired 
into  Gloucestershire,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Canute.  He 
himself  was  anxious  to  continue  the  struggle,  but  Edric  and  the 
Witan  persuaded,  him  to  accept  a  recondliation.  At  (Xney 
the  two  rivals  swore  friendship,  and  a  division  of  the  kingdcra 
was  effected — Canute  taking  the  north,  Edmund  the- south. 
Soon  afterwards  Edmund  died  (30th  of  November  xot6),  prob- 
ably from  natural  causes,  thou^  later  historians  hint  at  foul 
play.  (C.  S.  P.*) 

EDMUND,  king  of  Sicily  and  eari  of  Lancaster  (1245-1  >^^^ 
was  the  second  son  of  Hexuy  in.  of  England  by  Eleanor  cf 
Provence.  At  ten  years  ojf  age  Edmund  was  invested  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  with  the  kingdom  of  Sidly  (April  135s);  ^^ 
pecuniary  obligations  which  Henry  III.  undertook  on  his  son's 
behalf  were  not  the  least  among'  the  causes  whidi  led  to  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  and  the  Barons'  War.  Alexander  annulled 
his  grant  in  1258,  but  still  pressed  Henry  for  the  dtscfaaige  of 
unpaid  arrears  of  subsidies.  In  1265,  after  Montfort's  fall 
Edmund  received  the  earldom  of  Ldcester,  and  two  years  lata' 
was  created  earl  of  Lancaster.  He  joined  the  crusade  of  his  dder 
brother,  the  Lord  Edward  (t  271-127 2);  and  Edward,  on  his 
accession,  found  in  Edmund  a  loyal  supporter.  In  1275.  ivo 
years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife^  Aveline  de  Fortibus. 
Edmund  married  Blanche  of  Artois,  the  uridow  of  Henry  HI 
of  Navarre  and  Champagne.  Although  the  county  of  Champa  p<r 
had  descended  to  his  wife's  infant  daughter,  Joan^  EdmuM 
assumed  the  title  "  Count  Palatine  of  Champagne  and  Brie." 
and  is  described  in  the  English  patent  rolls  as  earl  of  Lancaster 
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Unta  11I4  be  hdd,  in  his  wife's  right,  the 
emiody  of  ClumpiKne.  Thii  he  ku  [ompellrd  lo  lenounce  upon 
Uie  nairia^  of  Joan  to  Philip  the  Fur,  the  hdt  to  the  crown 
of  France.  But  he  relajncd  (he  poseasion  of  hil  infe't  dower- 
lands  in  Cbampagoe,  and  is  dociilicd  in  an  offidaj  docunient 
of  Champagne  to  late  aa  the  year  1287,  aa  "  the  Count  Edmund." 
He  wu  employed  by  hii  brother  ai  a  mediator  with  Philip  the 
Fair  in  iig]-ii94.  When  Philip'i  court  pronnunced  llial  the 
hin^  of  Eo^nd  had  forfeited  Gaacony,  Edmund  renounced  his 
bomage  to  Philip  and  withdrew  with  hii  wife  to  England.  He 
waa  appointed  lieutenant  of  (Saicony  in  i  ig6,  but  died  in  the 


See  "Edmoiid,  Eaii  o(  LaBcaater." 
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Builiili-HiaaTCai  Pariae, 

raXUHDS,  GEORGE  raAHKLIH  (iSiS-  ),  American 
lawyer  and  political  leader,  waa  bom  in  Richmond,  Vcnzunt, 
on  the  lit  ol  Fehruaiy  iSiS.  He  began  the  practice  of  bw  in 
184O-  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Repreaenta' 
livei  in  igj4,  i8jj,  iSjy,  18 j8  and  iSjb,  acting  for  the  Last  two 

of  the  state  Senate  in  iS6i-i36l.  la  18M  be  became  a  member, 
aia  Republican,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained 
ontil  1S91,  when  he  resigned  in  ordet  lo  have  more  time  tor  the 
pnciice  ol  his  ptolcssion.  He  look  an  aclive  part  in  the  attempt 
to  impeach  President  Johnson.  He  was  ioHuentid  in  providing 
for  the  dectanl  commis^n  lo  decide  the  disputed  presidential 
declion  of  1S76,  and  became  one  of  (he  oommis^nen.  In 
the  national  Republican  noniinaiing  conveniions  of  1S80  and 
1SS4  he  was  a  ondidaie  for  ihe  presidential  nomination.  From 
iSSi  to  iggj  be  WIS  ptnideni  freltm.  of  the  Senate.  Asscnalor 
be  was  conspicuoui  an  accounl  of  bis  legal  and  parliamentary 
attainments,  his  industry  and  his  liberal  opinions.  He  was  the 
author  ol  the  WKallcd  Edmunds  Act  (12nd  of  March  1881)  for 
the  suppresljon  of  polygamy  in  Utah,  and  of  the  anti-trust  law 
of  1K90,  popularly  known  as  (be  Sherman  AcL 

SlXni.  the  diitnct  situated  to  Ihe  uulh  of  Falcatlne,  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Culf  of  'Akaba  (AdaniUc  Gulf),  the 
Inhabitaota  of  which  were  regarded  by  the  Israehtca  aa  a 
"brother"  people  (see  Esau).  On  Ihe  E.  it  touched  Moab, 
the  tribes  of  the  great  desert  and  the  northern  part  of  Arabia; 

lula,  Egypt  and  Israel.  Both  Kadesh  and  Ml.  Hoc  (pethapi 
Jebel  Mldera}  are  represented  IS  lying  on  iU  border  (Num.  u. 
16,  iiKandthemodemWadiel-Fikieh.inwbich  Ihe"  Scorpion 
pass  "  was  probably  situated  (Judg.  L  36;  Num.  miv.  4>i 
may  have  marked  its  limits  from  Jebd  Mldera  north-west 
towards  the  soutbem  enremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Kadesh 
VAiw  SoJ"),  however,  lira  about  50  m.  south  of  Beersheba 
(the  southern  end  ol  Israel  as  opposed  to  Dan  In  the  north),  and 
the  precise  borders  musi  always  have  been  determined  by 
political  condiliona:  by  the  relation*  between  Edom  and  its 
neighbours,  Judah,  the  Philistine  stales.  Moab,  and  the  restless 
desert  triba  with  which  Edom  was  always  very  closely  allied. 

The  nnthern  part  ol  Edom  became  known  by  a  leparale  name  as 
Cehjileiie  (Gebal  in  Pl  Ixxiiii  7).  the  modeni  Jibil,  "  nuHiniain 
country."  Seir  or  Mt  Seir,  a  eywavm  for  £doni.  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Judieao  localily  (Josli.  iv.  10),  hu  been  idenlilied  with 
Ihemodemdf-fvot.lheluiry  region  to  the  aouih  of  Petn:  though 
its  UK  pnibablv  varied  in  andcnl  limes  as  much  as  thai  of  Edon 
ceruinlydid.'    Ml.  Hf '-■■ ...  —  J  :..  Jr.k..^  (i_i.   j 
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JO,  3i)  varied  coosidciably  thcoughoit  the  period  ol  O.T.  history. 


L.  3)  and  the  "Idn^om 


^L^ 


The  land  of  Edom  is  unlmitful  and  forbidding,  with  (hs 

Dead  Sea  and  along  its  eastern  border.  It  was  traversed  by  an 
important  trade-route  fnm  Elath  (Ihe  junclion  for  routes  to 
Egrpt  and  Arabia)  which  nm  northwards  by  Ma'ln  and  Moab; 
but  doas-rouia  turned  from  Ma'ln  and  Petra  to  Ckia  or  up 
the  Ghor  (south  end  of  Dead  Sea)  to  Hebron  and  Jeruiajem.' 
Thus  Edom  formed  a  piondneni  centre  for  traffic  from  Arabia 
and  its  seats  of  cuUiue  10  Egypt,  the  Philistine  towns, 
Palestine  and  the  Syrian  slatea,  and  it  enjoyed  a  commercial 
importance  which  made  it  a  significant  factor,  in  Palestinian 

The  eariiesi  Usloiy  of  Edom  b  that  oT  Ibe  "  saiMl-dwcllen," 
"  archers  "  or  SkasH  (perhaps  "  marauders  "),  whose  conflicla 
with  ancient  Egypt  are  not  infreqaently  mentioned.  The  first 
clear  rcfcrcnre  it  in  Ihe  eighth  year  o(  Mincpiah  II.  (dose  of  ijlb 
century  B.C.),  when  a  tribe  of  Shasu  from  Aduma  received 
permlsaion  to  enter  Egypt  and  feed  their  Oocki.^  A  little  more 
than  a  century  later  Ramcses  HI.  claims  to  have  oveclhrown 
the  Saaru  among  the  tribes  of  the  Shasu,  and  the  identification 
of  this  name  with  Sdr  is  usually  recognized,  although  ll  ia 
naturally  uncertain  whether  the  Edomiles  of  (Md  TeaUment 
trtldttion  arc  meanL    According  to  the  latter,  the  Edqmite* 

desgnation  suggests  that  these  were  "  cave-dwdlera,"  but 
although  many  caves  and  hollows  have  been  found  about  Pclra 
(and  also  in  Palestine),  this  tradition  probably  "  serves  only  to 
cipress  the  idea  entertained  by  later  generations  concerning  their 
predecessors  "  (Ndldeke). 

Not  only  is  Edom  as  a  nation  recognised  s>  older  than  Israd, 
hutalistofeighikings,who  rdgned  before  the  Israelite  monarchy, 
is  preserved  la  Gen.  uivu 

•t  Bcor.  is  often  identified  with  Balaam,  but 


•  the  king  of  a 


n  Hudiam, 
Marquart,  . 


be  time  of  Gideon  (a.*.:  judg.  vi.  agg.).  The 
inw  happens  to  be  idenlual  with  Saul,  king  of 
talad  (»  I  Oiron.  i.  30)  of  Pau  (or  Pcor  in 
itj  should  belong  10  the  tuned  David.  The 
e,  toffeiber  wi^h  the  other  evideoce  in  Gen. 
E  Edomitei  coniuicd,o(  a  number  of  local 

tary  bul  due  la  Ihe  supremacy  of  stronger  lenders.  The 
Ion  (hui  fiadt  an  analogy  in  the  Israeli le  "  judges  "  before  the 
4  Saul  and  David. 

ll,  the  first  king  of  farael,  conquered  Edom(i  Sam.  riv.4j).* 
e  conquest  of  Edom  by  David,  the  fini  king  of  the  united 
1  and  Israel,  several  details  are  given  (3  Sam.  viii.  ij  scq.; 
gs  li.  14  sqq.;  i  (^roo.  iviiL  ii  seq.j  cf.  Pt.  Ii.  title  and 
I  scq.),  although  the  account  of  the  slaughter  Is  certainly 
crated.    The  scene  waa  the  valley  ol  Salt,  probably  to  Ih: 
of  the  Dead  Sea.     Of  the  escape  of  the  Edomite  prince 
Uadad,  and  of  his  residence  in  Egypt,  a  twofold  account  Is 
E.  Hull, 
«.I8W. 
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preserved.*  After  the  death  of  David  he  retamed  to  Edom;  if, 
as  the  narrative  implies,  he  became  a  troublesome  adversary  to 
Solomon,  nothing  is  known  of  his  achievements,  and  if  the  royal 
trading-journeys  from  Edon-geber  were  maintained,  Edom 
could  have  done  httle.  However,  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th 
century  Edom  was  under  the  rule  of  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  and 
this  king  together  with  Isntl  held  Ezion-geber  (x  Kings  xxiL 
47  SQQ-f  '  Chron.  xz.  35  sqq.)*  But  some  catastrophe  befell  the 
fleet,  and  shortly  afterwaids  Jehoshaphat's  son  Jehoram  hxul  to 
face  a  revolt  in  whidi  Edom  and  the  men  of  Libnah  (the  Philis- 
tines) were  concerned.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Israel  had 
conquered  Moab,  thrusting  it  farther  south  towards  Edom,  and 
the  subsequent  success  of  Moab  in  throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Jehoram  of  Israel  to  regain  the  position, 
may  show  that  Edom  was  also  in  alliance  with  Moab.'  In  the 
time  of  Adad-nirari  of  Assyria  (812^783  B.c)  Edom  is  mentioned 
as  an  independent  tributary  with  Beth-Omri  (Israel)  and 
Palashtu  (Philistia);  the  ahsence  of  Judah  is  perplexing. 
Amaziah  of  Judah  haid  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Edom  in  the 
valley  of  Salt  (a  Kings  ziv.  7),  but  after  his  defeat  by  Jehoash  of 
Israel  there  is  a  gap  and  the  situation  is  obscure.  Consequently 
it  is  uncertain  whether  Edom  was  the  vassal  of  the  next  great 
Israelite  king  Jeroboam  II.,  or  whether  the  Assyrian  evidence 
for  its  independent  position  belongs  to  this  later  time.  However, 
Uuiah,  a  contemporary  of  Jeroboam  IL,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  Judaean  kings,  overcame  Edom  and  its  natural 
allies  (a  Chron.  xxvi.  6  sqq.),  and  at  this  stage  Edomite  history 
becomes  more  prominent.  It  joined  the  great  coalition  in  which 
Philistia  and  Israel  were  leagued  against  Assyria,  and  drove  out 
the  Judaeans  who  had  been  in  possession  of  Elath.*  On  the 
events  that  followed  see  Ahaz;  Hezekuh;  Philistxncs.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  name  as  tributary  kings  of  Edom,  KauS- 
melek  (time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  IV.),  Malik  (?)-ram  (701  B.C.),  and 
Kau^gabri  (7th  century).  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  both 
Edom  and  Moab  suflfered  from  the  restlessness  of  the  desert 
tribes,  and  after  another  period  of  obscurity,  they  jdned  in 
the  attempt  made  by  Zedekiah  of  Judah  to  revolt  against 
Nebuchadrezzar  Qer.  xxvii.  3).  In  the  last  years  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  many  of  the  Jews  found  a  refuge  in  Edom  (Jer.  xl.  1 1), 
although  other  traditions  throw  another  lig^it  upon  the  attitude  of 
Edom  during  these  disasters. 

That  Edomitea  burned  the  temple  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (1  Esd.  iv.  45,  of.  *.  50)  is  on  a  line  with  the  repeated  denuncia- 
tion of  their  "  unbrotherly  "  conduct  in  later  writings.  Certainly 
the  weak  state  of  Palestine  invited  attacks  from  the  outlying  tribes, 
but  the  tone  of  certain  late  writings  implies  a  preliminary  period  of. 
at  least,  neutrality  (of.  Deut.  ii.  4  aq<|.,  xxiii.  j  aeq.;  the  omission  of 
Edom  in  xxiii.  3 ;  Neh.  xiii.  t ;  and  m  Ezra  ix.  i — contrast  x  Ead. 
viii.  69).  Subsequently  Edom  is  execrated  for  revengeful  attacks 
upon  the  Jews,  and  its  speedy  destruction  is  foretold;  but  the 
passages  appear  to  be  much  later  than  the  disaster  of  <;87  B.C.,  and 
may  even  imply  conditions  after  the  restoration  (Ob.  xo  sqq.; 
Ezek.  XXV.  xa-14;  Jer.  xlix.  7;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  31  seq., 
V.  3  sqq.).  But  at  length  the  day  of  reckoning  came  (cf.  Is.  xxxiv.  k ; 
Ixiii.  1-6).  and  the  fate  of  Edom  is  still  fresh  m  the  mind  of  Malachi 
(i.  1-5). 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  possibility  that  during  the 
ages  over  which  the  references  can  range  many  changes  of  fortune 
could  have  occurred.  The  pressure  of  the  Nabataeans  (q.v.)  foroed 
Edom  to  leave  its  former  seats  and  advance  into  the  south  of 
Judah  with  Hebron  as  the  capitaL  This  had  been  fully  accom- 
plished by  3 1 2  B.C.,  but  the  date  of  the  first  occupation  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  literary  evidence  alone.    Thus  the  distria 

*  I  Kings  Lc,  see  the  Septuagint  and,  especially,  H.  Winckler, 
Alttest.  Untersuch.t  pp.  I-15;  C.  F.  Burncy,  Kings,  pp.  158  sqq.; 
J.  Skinner,  Kings,  pp.  443  sqq.;  Ed.  Meyer,  Israatten,  pp.  358  sqq. 

*On  3  Kings  iii.  see  Iehoram;  Jbhoshaphat;  Moab;  and  for 
the  biblical  traditions  rclatinfi;  to  this  period  see  Kings  (Book)  and 
Jews:  History.  The  chronicler's  account  of  Judaean  successes 
(3  Chron.  xvii.  10  scq.;  xx.)  and  reverses  (xxi.  16,  xxii.  i)  mav  rest 
originally  upon  the  source  from  which  i  Kings  xxii.  AJ  seq. ;  3  Kings 
viii.  20,  33,  nave  been  abbreviated.  It  is  hardly  prooable  that  there 
was  enmity  between  Edom  and  Moab  as  3  Kings  iii.  now  implies, 
although  hostile  relations  at  other  periods  are  likely  <cf.  Am.  u.  l); 
for  Edom  in  Moabitc  territory  sec  above  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  and  "  Quart. 
Stat."  (Pal.  Explor.  Fund),  1902,  pp.  10  sqq. 

'  3  Kings  xvi.  6:  on  the  text  sec  the  commentaries* 


in  question  is  Jewish  in  the  time  of  Nehemlah  (Neh.  xL  35-30), 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Edomite  occupation  was  earlier 
(a  ftision  being  assumed)  or  later,  or  whether  the  pa^agt  may 
be  untrustworthy.  Henceforth,  the  new  home  of  the  Edomitcs 
is  consequently  known  as  Idumaea.  See,  for  further  history, 
Heiod;  Jews.* 

Although  but  little  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edom,  their 
close  relationship  to  Judah  and  their  kinship  with  the  sunound- 
ing  tribes  invest  them  with  particular  interest.  The  ties  which 
united  Lot  (the  "father"  of  Ammon  and  Moab),  Ishmad, 
Midlan  and  Edom  (Esau)  with  the  southern  tribes  Judah  and 
Simeon,  as  manifested  in  the  genealogical  lists,  are  intdUgible 
enough  on  geographical  grotmds  alone,  and  the  significanrr  of  this 
for  the  hi^ry  of  Judah  and  Palestine  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
traditions  recording  the  separation  of  Lot  from  Abraham,  of 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  from  Isaac,  and  of  Esau  from  Jacob,  althong^ 
at  present  arranged  in  a  descending  scheme  of  family  relationahip, 
are  the  result  of  systematic  grouping  and  cannot  txpna^  any 
chronological  order  of  events  (see  Genesis).  Many  motives  have 
worked  to  bring  these  legends  into  their  present  form,  axKl  while 
they  depict  the  character  of  Israel's  wilder  nei^bouzs,  they 
represent  the  recurrent  alternating  periods  of  ^ostHity  and 
fellowship  between  it  and  Edom  which  mark  the  history.  Esau 
(Edom)  although  the  older,  loses  his  superiority,  and  if  the 
oracles  declare  that  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger  (Jacob,  ».«. 
Israel),  the  final  independence  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  33,  xzviL  39 
seq.),  as  foretold,  obviously  alludes  to  some  successful  Edomite 
revolt.  As  an  enemy,  Edom  in  alliangyyith  the  tribes  along  the 
trade-routes  (Philistines,  Moabites,  &c.)  was  responsible  for  many 
injuries,  and  in  frequent  forays  carried  away  Judaeans  as  slaves 
for  Gaza  and  Tyre  (Am.  i.  6  seq.,  9).  As  an  ally  or  vassal,  it  was  in 
touch  with  the  wealth  of  Arabia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  read  **  Edom  *' 
for  "  Aram  ")>  and  Judah  and  Israel  as  well  as  Gaza  and  Damascus 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  its  commerce. .  In  view  of  the  evidence  for 
the  advanced  culture  of  early  Arabia,  the  question  of  Edom  is 
extremely  suggestive,  and  although  speculation  at  this  stage 
would  be  premature,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Edomite  and 
allied  tribes  were  famed  for  their  wisdom,*  and  that  apart  from 
the  possibility  of  Arabian  influence  upon  Isradite  culture,  the 
influence  of  Midian  and  related  tribes  is  certain  from  the  traditions 
of  Moses  and  of  his  work  (see  JsTBito;  Kenites;  Moses),  and 
the  Edomite  district  was  a  tracUtional  home  of  Yahweh  himself 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  a;  Judg.  v.  4;  Hab.  iii..  3);  see  Hebrew  Re- 
uciON.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Edomite  names 
and  oUier  evidence  point  to  the  cult  of  other  gods,  viz.  Baal, 
Hadad,  Malik  (cf.  Moloch),  KauS,  or  KuS,  and  Koieh  Qos.  AnL 
XV.  7, 9),  who  was  probably  a  sky  or  lightning  ddty. 

The  names  Esau  and  Edom  are  possibly  old  divine  names;  we 
Esau  and  Ency.  Bib.  s.v.  "  Obed-cdom  "  (the  nanke  appears  to  mean 
"  servant  of  Edom  '*).  For  Kaui.  see  Baethgen,  BtiU.  a.  scmtL 
ReligionsteschichU,  p.  It  seq.;  G.  A.  Cooke,  N.  Sem.  Inscr,  p.  234: 
Ency.  Bib.  col.  3683,  n.  3  and  3688  (sjo.  "  Kushaiah  ") ;  and  Zimmero. 
Keilinsckr.  u.  d.  alle  TesL\  pp.  473  aeq.  On  the  question  of  eariy 
Arabian  dvilization  see  Ybmbn.  That  the  name  Mixraira  f  Misralni}, 
*'  Egypt,"  was  extended  eastwards  of  the  Delu  is  in  itself  probabk. 
but  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  term  (also  Ass.  Mu^n)  *'as 
applied  to  Edom.  The  evidence  (which  is  of  mixed  value)  makes  the 
view  a  plausible  one,  but  the  theory  has  often  been  exanrrated 
(see  Mizraim).  For  Edom  see,  generally,  Buhl,  Cesck.  d.  ElomtUT 
(1893);  N&ldcke's  article  in  Emey,  Bib.;  W.  Libbey  and  F.  E 
Hoskins,  The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra  (1905) ;  the  coniectural  sketch 
by  I.  Levy  in  Rev.  d'^ndes  juioes  (Jan.  1906).  For  the  history  and 
culture  of^the  latest  period,  see  J.  P.  Peters  and  ThierKh,  Paimttd 
Tombs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa  (1905),  ch.  L  (S.  A.  C.) 

EDRBD  (Eadeed),  king  of  the  English  (d.  955),  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  wife  Eadgifu.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  Edmund  in  the  year  946  and  at  this  time 
received  the  formal  subfnission  both  of  the  Northumbrians  and 
Scots.    In  the  next  year  Edred  himself  went  to  Tanshelf,  near 

*  For  the  Jewish  hatred  of  Ed<Mn  In  later  Hmes  see  the  book  of 
Enoch  Ixxxix.  it-i3;  Jubilees,  xxxvii.  33  seq.,  and  on  the  Talmudk 
custom  of  applying  to  the  Romans  the  references  to  Edom  or  Esaa. 
see  Jewish  Ency.  vol.  v.  p.  41. 

*0b.  8;  Jer.  xlix.  7  sqq.;  Baruch  iii.  33,  cf.  I  Kings  iv.  30; 
see  also  Jos. 
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Pontefract,  in  YcAabStt,  where  he  received  from  WuIfstaA,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  Northumbrian  "  witan  "  confirmation  of 
their  submission.  Shortly  after  they  threw  their  pledges  to  the 
winds  and  took  the  Norwegian  Eric  Bloodaze,  son  of  Harold 
Fairhair  (Harald  Hari^agar),  as  their  king.  Edred  recklessly 
ravaged  all  Northumbria  in  revenge,  burning  Ripon  during  his 
march.  On  his  return  home  Edred's  rearguard  was  attacked  at 
Castleford,  and  the  infuriated  king  once  more  turned  to  ravage 
Northumbria,  which  was  only  saved  by  its  abandonment  of  Eric 
and  by  compensation  made  to  Edred.  Archbishop  Wulfstan 
seems  to  have  been  a  centre  of  disaffection  in  the  north,  and  in 
953  Edred  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  *'  Judan- 
burh,"  while  in  the  same  year  the  king,  in  revenge  for  the  slaying 
of  Abbot  Eadelm,  slew  many  of  the  citizens  of  Thetford.  After 
the  brief  rule  of  Anlaf  Cuaran  in  Northumbria,  Eric  was  once 
more  restored,  probably  in  950,  only  to  be  czpeUed  again  in  953 
or  954,  when  Edred  took  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  into  his  own 
handSi  In  the  same  year  Wulfstan  was  liberated  and  appointed 
to  the  Mercian  bishopric  of  Dorchester.  Edred  died  on  the  ajrd 
of  November  955  at  Frome,  in  Somerset^ire,  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  minster  at  Winchester.  During  the  whole  of  his  life 
Edred  was  troubled  by  ill-health,  a  fact  which  may  help  to 
explain  some  of  the  more  passionate  acts  of  violence  attributed 
to  him.  The  king  was  throughout  his  life  on  terms  of  personal 
intimacy  with  St  Dunstan,  and  his  public  policy  was  largely 
guided  by  that  prelate  and  by  his  own  mother  Eadgif u.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Edred  was  never  married. 

AuTHOKiTTBS.— The  •SoxoH  CkronicU  (ed.  Earfe  and  Plummer, 
Oxford),  sub  ann.;  Memorials  ef  St  Dunstan  (Rolls  Series,  ed. 
Stubbs);  Florence  of  Worcester;  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  vol. 
iti.,  Nos.  815^34  ^nd  860^31 ;  D,N.B.,  art.  sub  vou.      (A.  Mw.) 

IDRIC*  or  Eadbic,  8TRE0NA  (d.  10x7),  ealdorman  of  the 
Merdans,  was  a  man  of  ignoble  birth  who  was  advanced  to  high 
digm'ty  through  the  favour  of  the  English  king  iEthelred  II.  In 
1007  he  became  ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  and  subsequently 
married  iEthelred's  daughter  Eadgyth.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  English  and  the  Danes  he  appears  in  the  character  of  an  arch- 
traitor.  When  Athelred  in  X009  proposed  a  great  attack  on  the 
Danes,  Edric  dissuaded  him  from  carrying  it  into  effect.  Again, 
on  the  invasion  of  England  by  Canute  in  1015  Edric  deserted 
Edmund  Ironside  and  joined  him.  After  the  battle  of  Otford  he 
returned  to  Edmund,  but  only  by  his  treachery  at  the  battle  of 
Assandun  to  secure  the  utter  defeat  of. the  national  cause.  When 
peace  was  at  length  made,  Canute  restored  to  Edric  the  earldom 
of  Mcrda;  but  at  Christmas  10x7,  fearing  further  treachery,  he 
had  him  Mn — "  very  rightly  "  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

EDUCATION.  In  the  following  treatment  of  this  subject,  the 
theory  and  early  history  of  education  is  first  dealt  with,  and 
secondly  the  modem  organization  of  education  as  a  national 
concern.  Many  definitions  have  been  given  of  the  word  "  educa- 
tion," but  underlying  them  all  is  the  conception  that  it  denotes 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  adult  members  of  a  human 
society  to  shape  the  development  of  the  coming  generation  in 
accordance  with  its  own  ideals  of  life.  It  is  true  that  the  word  has 
not  infrequently  been  used  in  wider  senses  than  this.  For 
example,  J.  S.  Mill  included  under  it  everything  which  "  helps  to 
shape  the  human  being  ";  and,  with  some  poetic  licence,  we 
speak  of  the  education  of  a  people  or  even  of  the  whole  human 
race.  But  all  such  usages  are  riietorical  extensions  of  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  which  includes,  as  an 
essential  element,  the  idea  of  deliberate  direction  and  training 
(Lat.  educarCf  to  bring  up;  edtuere^  to  draw  out,  lead  forth).  No 
doubt,  all  education  is  effected  through  the  experiences  of  the 
.educated,  and  much  of  it  is  indirect,  consisting  mainly  in  the 
determination  of  the  form  of  experiences  other  than  those  of 
direct  precept,  a>mpulsion  and  instruaion.  But  it  docs  not 
follow  that  ail  experiences  are  educative.  Whether  an  experience 
is  part  of  an  individual's  education  or  not  is  determined  by  its 
origin.  Whatever  be  it  s  effect,  it  is  educative  in  so  far  as  its  form 
has  been  arranged  with  greater  or  less  deliberation  by  those  who 
tare  concerned  with  the  training  of  him  whose  experience  it  is.  It 
loljows  that  an  .education  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  that  its 


goodness  or  badness  will  be  relative  to  the  virtue,  wisdom  and 
intelligence  of  the  educator.  It  is  good  only  when  it  aims  at  the 
right  kind  of  product,  and  when  the  means  it  adopts  are  well 
adapted  to  secure  the  intended  result  and  are  applied  intelligently, 
consistently  and  persistently. 

Education  is,  Uius,  a  de&iitely  personal  work,  and  will  vary 
between  wide  extremes  of  effectiveness  and  worth  in  any  given 
society.  For  in  all  times  and  j^iaces  there  are  wide  differences  in 
virtue,  wisdom  and  capacity  among  those  who  have  in  their 
hands  the  care  and  nurture  of  the  young.  B  ut  the  inference  that, 
therefore,  ix>  comparative  estimate  of  the  education  of  different 
times  and  places  can  be  made  would  be  fallacious.  For,  despite 
all  differences  in  conception  and  efficiency  among  individual 
educators,  each  expresses,  nx>re  or  less  perfectly  and  dearly,  the 
common  conception  and  energy  of  his  age  and  country.  As  these 
rise  or  fall  the  general  levd  of  the  actual  educative  practice  rises 
or  sinks  with  them.  The  first  essential  for  successful  educative 
effort  is,  then,  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  have  a  true 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  value  of  education. 

I.  EOUCATlOllAL  T^XOKY 

In  any  comparative  estimate  of  different  places  and  times,  as 
tested  by  the  standard  just  given,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
except  in  the  most  general  and  abstract  form,  we  cannot  speak 
of  an  ideally  best  edutttion.  Looking  at  the  individual  to  be 
educated,  we  may  say  with  rlato  that  the  aim  of  education  is 
"  to  develop  in  the  body  and  in  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,"  but  this  leaves  quite 
undedded  the  nature  and  form  of  that  beauty  and  perfection,  and 
on  sudi  points  there  has  never  been  universal  agreement  at  any 
one  time,  while  successive  ages  have  shown  marked  differences  of 
estimate.  We  get  nearer  to  the  point  when  we  reflect  that 
individual  beauty  and  perfection  are  shown,  and  only  shown,  in 
actual  life,  and  that  such  life  has  to  be  lived  under  definite 
.a>nditions  of  time,  place,  culture,  religion,  national  aspirations 
and  mastery  over  material  conditions.  Perfection  of  life,  then,  in 
the  Athens  of  the  age  of  Plato  would  show  a  very  different  form 
from  that  which  it  would  take  in  the  London  or  Paris  of  to-day. 
So  an  individualistic  statement  of  the  purpose  of  education  leads 
on  analysis  to  considerations  that  are  not,  in  themselves,  in- 
dividualistic. The  personal  life  is  throughout  a  relation  between 
individual  promptings  to  activity  and  the  environment  in  which 
alone  such  promptings  can,  by  being  actualized,  become  part  of 
life.  And  the  perfection  of  the  life  is  to  be  sough  t  in  the  perfection 
of  the  relations  thus  established.  So  far,  then,  as  any  conception 
of  education  can  give  guidance  to  the  actual  process  it  must  be 
relative  in  every  way  to  the-state  of  devck>pment  of  the  society  in 
which  it  is  given.  Indeed,  looked  at  in  the  mass,  education  may 
be  said  to  be  the  efforts  made  by  the  community  to  impose  its 
culture  upon  the  growing  generation.  Here  again  is  room  for 
difference.  The  culture  in  question  may  be  accepted  as  absolute 
at  least  in  its  essentials,  and  then  the  ideal  of  education  will  be  to 
secure  its  stability  and  perpetuation,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
stage  in  a  process  of  development,  and  then  the  ideal  will  be  to 
facilitate  the  advance  of  the  next  generation  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  the  present.  So  some  ages  will  show  a  relatively 
fixed  conception  of  the  educative  process,  others  will  be  times  of 
unrest  and  change  in  this  as  in  other  modes  of  social  and 
intellectual  life. 

It  is  in  these  latter  tuaes  that  the  actual  work  of  education 
is  apt  to  lose  touch  with  the  culture  of  the  community.  For 
schools  {q.t.)  and  universities  (f.v.),  which  are  the  ordinary 
channels  through  which  adult  culture  reaches  the  young,  are 
naturally  conservative  and  bound  by  tradition.  They  are  slow 
to  leave  the  old  paths  which  have  hitherto  led  to  the  desired 
goal,  and  to  enter  on  new  and  untried  ways.  If  the  opposition  to 
change  is  absolute,  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  instruments 
of  education  are  out  of  true  relation  to  the  desired  end.  For 
change  in  culturt  ideals  means  change  in  the  spedfic  form  of 
the  goal  of  ediifcation,  and  consequently  the  paths  of  educative 
effort  need  readjustment.  When  the  goal  of  the  past  is  no 
longer  the  goal  of  the  present,  to  follow  the  ways  which  led  to 
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the  f onner  is  to  fafl  to  reach  the  htter.  Continuous  readjustment, 
by  small  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  is  the  ideal  at  which 
the  educator  should  aim.  When  this  is  not  secured,  the  edutt- 
tional  domain  is  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  which 
are  destructive  of  successful  educative  e£fort  at  the  time  they 
occur,  however  beneficial  their  results  may  be  in  the  future. 

But  the  relation  of  adjustment  is  not  entirely  one-sided. 
The  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  and  the  direction  of  will  induced 
by  education  necessarily  affect  the  comftion  ideals  of  the  next 
generation,  and  may  make  them  better  or  worse  than  those  of 
the  present.  Hence,  the  educator  must  not  blindly  accept  all 
current  views  of  life,  but  rather  select  the  highest.  For  the 
average  thoU^t  of  every  community  2i  obviously  below  its  best 
thought;  and  may,  in  some  points  at  any  rate,  be  lower  than 
the  best  thought  of  a  past  age.  While,  then,  all  true  education 
must  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  culture  of  its  age  and  country, 
yet,  especially  on  the  ethical  side,  it  should  aim  at  transcending 
the  average  thought  and  tone. 

Still  more  does  this  imply  that  education  strives  to  transcend 
the  present  condition  of  the  educated  by  making  their  life  more 
rational,  more  volitional,  and  more  attracted  by  goodness  and 
beauty  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  can  never  he  a  passive 
watching  of  the  child's  development.  No  more  fundamental 
error  can  be  made  than  the  assumption  that  education  can  be 
determined  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  tendendes  and  im- 
pulses with  which  a  child  is  endowed.  lu  real  guiding  principle 
must  be  a  conception  of  the  nature  to  which  the  child  may  attain, 
not  a  knowledge  of  that  with  which  it  starts.  The  educator 
studies  the  original  endowment  of  the  child  and  the  early  stages 
in  the  development  of  that  innate  nature  in  order  that  he  may, 
wisely  and  successfully,  employ  appropriate  means  to  direct 
further  development  and  to  accelerate  its  progress  towards  a 
more  rational,  complete  and  worthy  life;  not  that  he  may  the 
more  skilfully  give  facilities  to  the  child  to  drift  about  on  the 
unregulated  currents  of  caprice. 

Such  considerations  show  the  importance  of  an  insight  into 
the  theory  of  education  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  practically 
concerned  with  its  direction.  But  the  theory  required  is  no 
system  of  abstract  ideas  ignoring  the  real  concrete  conditions 
of  the  life  for  which  the  attual  education  it  is  to  guide  is  a 
preparation.  To  approach  the  subject  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  mental  sciences  which  underlie  it  is  to  fun  the  risk  of  setting 
up  such  a  body  of  abstractions,  whose  relation  to  real  life  is 
neither  very  close  nor  very  direct.  The  most  profitable  way  of 
developing  an  educational  theory  for  the  present  is  to  trace  how 
in  the  past  education  has  consciously  adapted  itself,  more  or  less- 
truly  and  fully,  to  the  conditions  of  culture  and  social  life;  and 
by  analysis  to  discover  the  reasons  for  comparative  success  or 
failure  in  the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  the  end  to  be  sought 
was  apprehended  and  the  nature  of  the  children  to  be  trained 
was  understood. 

In  all  ages  the  claims  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  com- 
munity have  struggled  for  the  mastery  as  the  ultimate  principles 
of  life.  As  one  or  the  other  lias  prevailed  the  conception  of  educa> 
tion  has  emphasized  social  service  or  individual  success  as  the 
primary  end.  The  true  harmony  of  human  life  will  only  be 
attained  when  these  two  impulses,  contradictory  on  their  own 
level,  are  united  in  a  higher  synthesis  which'sees  each  as  the 
complement  of  the  other  in  a  life  whose  purpose  i&  neither  simple 
egoism  nor  pure  altruism.  Until  that  conception  of  life  is 
attained  and  held  generally  there  can  be  no  sure  and  universally 
accepted  conception  of  the  aim  and  function  of  education.  Much 
of  the  interest  of  the  history  of  education  ^  turns  on  the  relation 
of  these  two  principles  as  determinants  of  its  aim. 

In  andent  Greece  the  supremacy  of  the  state  was  generally 

unquestioned,  and,  especially  in  the  earlier  times,  the  good  man 

was  identified  with  the  good  citizen.    No  doubt,  in 

^gaoMM,  ^^^^  ^^y^  philosophers,  sudi  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

saw  dearly  that  the  round  of  the  duties  of  dtlzenship 

did  not  exhaust  the  life  of  the  individual.    With  them  the  highest 

'  For  the  evolution'  Of  the  school  as  such  from  fearly  times  see 
Schools. 


life  was  one  of  cultured  Idsure  in  which  the  eneigies  were  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
But  this  "  diagogic  "  life  was  only  for  the  sdect  few;  for  the 
undistinguished  many  the  fulfilment  by  each  of  the  duties  ol 
his  station  remained  the  measure  of  worthy  life,  though  such 
duties  were  regarded  as  affecting  the  individual  and  private 
relations  of  itt  dtizens  in  a  much  more  intimate  way  than  in 
former  and  ruder  ages.  And  for  those  who  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  highest  culture,  the  essential  preliminary  condition  was 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  as  would  form  the  most  favourable 
environment  for  their  puisuits  and  the  most  stable  foondaticm 
for  their  leisured  life.  Thus  Greek,  thought  was  saturated  with 
the  conception  of  life  as  essentially  a  set  of  rdations  between 
the  individual  and  the  dty-state  of  which  he  formed  an  Integral 
part. .  The  first  aim  of  education  was  therefore  to  train  the  young 
as  dtisens. 

This  training  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  a  specific  kind;  for,  like 
other  small  conununities,  the  Greek  dty-states  slM>wed  a  life 
fundamentally  one  in -conception,  under  various  iq>cdfic  forms. 
Each  state  had  its  q>edal  diaracter,  and  to  this  character  the 
education  given  in  it  must  conform  if  it  were  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  training  the  dtizens.  From  these  fundamental 
conceptions  flowed  the  demands  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that 
education  should  be  regulated  in  all  its  details  by  the  stale 
authority,  should  be  compulsory  on  all  free  dtizens,  and  should 
be  uniform — ^at  any  rate  in  its  earlier  stages — ^for  alL  In  the 
RepiMie  and  the  LawSt  Plato  shows  to  v^t  extreme  lengths 
theory  may  go  when  it  neglects  to  take  account  of  some  of  the 
most  pertinent  facts  of  life.  For  the  guardian-dtizens  of  the 
ideal  state  family  life  and  famUy  ties  are  abolished;  no  k>wer 
conmiunity  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
state.  Aristotle,  indeed,  did  not  go  to  these  extranc  lengths; 
he  allowed  the  family  to  remain,  but  he  seems  to  have  r^arded 
it  as  llkdy  to  affect  children  more  for  evil  than  for  good. 

In  the  esential  prindples  laid  down  by  both  phiksopheis  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  state  to  education,  and  in  the  ooroUaries  they 
drew  from  that  rdation,  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
accepted  Greek  theory  on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  actual 
practice  of  Greek  sutes  departed,  and  often  widely,  from  this 
ideal,  for,  espedally  in  later  centuries,  the  Greek  always  tended  to 
live  his  own  life.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  theory  was  found 
in  Sparta,  where  the  end  of  the  state  as  a  military  organization 
was  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  where,  after  early  chiMhood,  the 
young  dtizens  were  trained  directly  by  the  state  in  a  kind  of 
barrack  life — the  bojrs  to  become  warriors,  the  girls  the  moibcis 
of  warriors.  It  was  this  feature  of  Spartan  education,  together 
with  the  rude  simplidty  of  life  it  enforced,  which  attracted  Plato, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  Aristotle.  In  Athens  there  had  of  old  been 
state  laws  insisting  on  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  free 
dtizens  at  school,  and,  in  some  deigree,  regulating  the  schools 
themselves.  But  at  the  time  of  Ilato  these  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  the  state  directly  concerned  itself  <mly  with 
the  training  of  the  cphebi,  for  which,  we  learn  from  Aristotle's 
Constitution  of  Athens,  somewhat  elaborate  provisions  were  made 
by  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  regulation  of  both  in- 
tellectual and  physical  pursuits.  For  children  and  youths  under 
the  ephebic  age  there  was  no  {nactical  regulation  of  scboob  or 
palaestra  by  the  state.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  edocatioQ 
really  given  was  in  conformity  with  Athenian  ideals  of  culture  and 
life,  and  that  it  was  generaUy  recdved  by  the  children  of  free 
citizens,  though  of  course  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,  then  as  now, 
could  and  did  a>ntinue  thdr  attendance  at  school  to  a  later  age 
than  thdr  poorer  brethren.  The  education  of  girb  was  essen- 
tially a  domestic  training.  What  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  the 
theorist's  love  of  official  systematic  regulation,  regarded  as  the 
greatest  defect  of  Athenian  education  was  in  reality  its  strongest 
point.  In  practice,  the  harmony  between  individual  liberty  and 
sodal  claims  was  much  more  neariy  attained  under  a  system  of 
free  working  out  of  common  thoughts  and  ideals  than  would  have 
been  the  case  under  one  of  the  irresistible  imposition  from  without 
of  a  rigid  mould. 

The  instruments  of  education  everywhere  found  to  be  in 
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harmony  with  the  Greek  conception  of  Ufe  and  culture 
were  essentially  twofold, — **  music "  Ouomtik^),  or  literary 
and  artistic  colvure,  for  the  mind,  and  systematic  gymnastic 
(yviafaarucii)  for  the  body.  Plato,  in  the  Republic,  shows  that 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  affects  the  character,  and 
doubtless,  though  not  formulated,  this  vns  generally  more  or  less 
vaguely  felt.  But  Greek  gymnastic  was  really  an  individual 
training,  and  therefore  made  only  indirectly  for  the  aim  of 
cultivating  the  social  bonds  of  citizenship.  Andent  Greece  had 
nothing  corresponding  in  value  in  this  respect  to  the  organized 
games  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  school  life  of 
modem  England.  The  '*  musical "  training  was  essentially  in  the 
national  literature  and  music  of  Greece,  and  this  could  obviously 
be  carried  to  very  differentlengths.  The  elements  of  mathematical 
science  were  also  commonly  taught.  The  essential  purpose 
throughout  was  the  development  of  the  character  of  a  loyal 
citizen  of  Athens.  As  Athenian  culture  advanced,  iLcreasing 
attention  was  paid  to  diagogic  studies,  especially  in  the  ephebic 
age,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  attention  to  merely 
physical  pursuits;  hence  the  complaints  of  such  satirists  as 
Aristophanes  of  a  growing  luxury,  effeminacy  and  corruption  of 
youths:  complaints  apparently  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  actual  present  with  an  idealized  and 
imaginative  picture  of  the  virtues  of  the  past.  Such  comparison 
is,  indeed,  implicit  in  much  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  welt  as  in 
Aristophanes. 

But  a  disintegrating  force  was  already  at  work  in  the 
educational  system  of  Greece  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  vainly 
opposed.  This  was  the  rhetorical  training  of  the  Sophists,  the 
narrowly  practical  and  individualistic  aim  of  which  was  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  older  Greek  ideals  of  life  and  culture. 
In  a  democratic  city-state  the  orator  easily  became  a  ddnagogue, 
and  generally  oratory  was  the  readiest  path  to  influence  and 
power.  Thus  oratory  opened  the  way  to  personal  aimbition,  and 
young  men  who  were  moved  by  that  passion  eagerly  attended  the 
Sophist  schoob  where  their  dominant  motive  was  strengthened. 

Further,  the  closer  relations  between  the  Greek  states,  both  in 
nearer  and  farther  Hellas,  led  naturally  to  the  diminution  of 
differences  between  civic  ideak,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  a  more 
cosmopolitan  conception  of  higher  education.  This  process  was 
completed  by  the  loss  of  political  independence  of  the  city-states 
under  the  Macedonian  domination.  Henceforth,  higher  educa- 
tion became  purely  intellectual,  and  its  relation  to  political  and 
social  life  increasingly  remote.  This,  combined  with  the  growing 
rhetorical  tendency  already  noticed,  accounts  for  the  sterility  of 
Greek  thought  during  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  means 
of  higher  education  were,  indeed,  more  fully  organized.  The 
university  of  Athens  was  the  outcome  of  a  fusion  of  the  private 
philosophical  schools  with  the  state  organization  for  the  training 
of  the  ephebi,  and  there  were  other  such  centres  of  higher 
culture,  especially  in  after  years  at  Alexandria,  where  the 
contact  of  Greek  thought  with  the  religions  and  philosophies 
of  Egypt  and  the  East  gave  birth  in  time  to  the  more  or  less 
mystical  philosophies  which  culminated  in  Neo-platonism. 
But  at  Athens  itself  thought  became  more  and  more  sterile,  and 
education  more  and  more  a  mere  training  in  unreal  rhetoric,  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  university  by  Justinian  in  aj>.  529. 

Thus  when  Rome  conquered  Greece,  Greek  education  had  lost 
that  reality  which  is  drawn  from  intimate  relation  to  dviclife, 
and  the  fashionable  individualisticschoolsof  philosophy 
^HJaSSSu  could  do  nothing  to  replace  the  loss.  It  was,  then,  an 
education  which  had  largely  lost  its  life-springs  that  was 
transferred  to  Rome.  In  the  eariier  centuries  of  the  republic, 
Roman  education  was  given  entirely  in  family  and  public  life. 
The  father  had  unlimited  power  over  his  son's  life,  and  was  open 
to  public  censure  if  he  failed  to  train  him  in  the  ordinary  moral, 
civic  and  religious  duties.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were  any 
schools  (?.«.),  and  it  is  certain  there  was  no  national  literature  to 
furnish  an  instrument  of  culture.  A  Roman  boy  learnt  to 
reverence  the  gods,  to  read,  to  bear  himself  well  in  manly 
exercises,  and  to  know  enough  of  the  laws  of  his  country  to 
rcguUte  his  conduct.    This  last  he  acquired  directly  by  hearing 


his  father  decide  the  cases  of  his  clients  every  morning  in  his  hall. 
The  rules  of  courtesy  he  learnt  similarly  by  liccompanying  his 
father  to  the  social  gatherings  to  which  he  was  invited.  Thus 
early  Roman  edtication  was  essentially  practical,  civic  and 
moral,  but  its  intellectual  outlook  was  extremely  narrow. 

When  a  wider  culture  was  imported  from  Greece  it  was, 
however,  the  form  rather  than  the  ^irit  of  true  Hellenic  educa- 
tion that  was  transferred.  This  was,  indeed,  to  some 
extent  inevitable  from  the  decadent  state  of  Gredt 
education  at  the  time,  but  it  was  accentuated  by  the 
essentially  practical  character  of  the  Roman  mind. 
The  instrument  of  education  first  introduced  was  Greek  literature, 
much  of  which  was  soon  translated  into  Latin.  In  time  the 
schools  of  the  gtamnuUici,  teaching  grammar  and  literature,  were 
supplemented  by  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  though  the 
philosophy  taught  in  them  was  itself  little  more  than  rhetorical 
declamation.  These  furnished  the  means  of  higher  culture  for 
those  youths  who  did  not  study  at  Alexandria  or  Athens,  and 
were  also  preparatory  to  studies  at  those  universities.  Under  the 
Empire  the  rhetorical  schools  were  gradually  organized  into  a 
state  system,  the  general  principles  of  administration  being  laid 
down  by  imperial  decree,  and  even  such  details  as  the  appoint- 
ment and  rate  of  payment  of  the  professors,  at  first  left  to  the 
municipalities,  being  in  time  assumed  by  the  central  government. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  state  regulation  or  support  of  the 
lower  schools.  This  widening  of  culture  affected  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  domestic  education  of  the  latter  being  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  literature*  But  it  is  the  higher  training  in 
rhetoric  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  Hellenized  Roman 
education. 

The  conception  of  a  rhetorical  culture  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  Quihtilian's  InslUutio  oraioria,  the  most  systematic  treatise 
on  education  produced  by  the  ancient  world.  With  Quintilian 
the  ideal  of  an  orator  was  a  widely  cultured,  wise  and  honourable 
man.  And  at  first  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  undoubtedly  made 
for  higher  and  true  culture.  But  with  the  autocracy,  soon 
passing  into  tyranny,  of  the  empire,  rhetoric  ceased  to  be  a 
preparation  for  real  life.  The  true  function  of  oratory  is  to 
persuade  a  free  people.  When  it  cannot  be  applied  to  this 
purpose  it  .becomes  h'ttle  more  than  a  means  of  intellectual 
frivolity,  or,  at  the  best,  an  exhibition  of  cultured  ingenuity. 
Under  the  empire  a  rhetorical  training  was,  indeed,  turned  in 
not  a  few  instances  to  practical  but  most  unworthy  uses  by 
the  delatols;  a  result  made  possible  by  the  legal  system  which 
rewarded  delation  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estate 
of  the  condemned.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  education  in 
rhetoric  had  an  increasingly  evil  effect  both  on  the  culture  and 
on  the  character  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Out  of  real  connexion  with  life  as  it  was,  it  sought  its  subjects 
in  the  reahns  of  the  fanciful  and  the  trivial,  and  with  unreality 
of  topic  went  of  necessity  deterioration  of  style.  The  vivid 
presentment  of  living  thought  gave  way  to  that  inflated  and 
bombastic  abuse  of  meretridous  ornament  and  far-fetched 
metaphor  in  which  human  speech  is  always  involved  when  it 
sets  forth  ideas,  or  shadows  of  ideas,  which  grow  out  of  no  con- 
viction in  the  speBker  and  are  expected  to  carry  no  conviction 
to  the  hearer.  Imitation  of  the  form  of  great  models,  without 
the  substance  of  thought  which  underlay  ihcm,  led  to  a  general 
unreality  and  essential  falseness  of  mental  life.  Further,  the 
continual  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  productions  of  the  past, 
and  the  conception  of  excellence  as  consisting  in  closeness  of 
imitation,  induced  a  servile  attitude  of  mind  towards  authority 
in  all  too  dose  agreement  with  the  political  servility  which 
marked  the  Roman  court.  Such  an  attitude  was  essentially 
hostile  to  mental  initiative,  and  thus  rhetoric  became  not  merely 
an  art  of  expression  but  a  type  of  character. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  general  conditions  of  sodety 
to  counterbalance  the  ill  effects  of  school  and  university  education. 
Quintilian  lamented  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  old  Roman 
family  edutttion  by  example  was  corrupted;  and  the  moral 
degradation  of  later  times,  though  it  has  doubtless  been  ex- 
aggerated, was  certainly  real  and  widespread.    Nor  does  the 
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religious  revival  of  Paganism  which  ^nchronixed  with  the  early 
centuries  of  Chrislianity  appear  to  have  effected  any  reform  in  life. 
Alexandria,  the  birthplace  of  Neo-platonism  and  Uie  intdlectual 
centre  of  the  later  empire,  was  also  a  very  sink  of  moral  obliquity. 
It  was  into  such  a  decaying  civilization,  which  by  its  want  of 
vitality  sterUiced  education,  oppressing  it  under  the  weight  of 
OuMi-  ^  ^^^  tradition,  that  Christianity  brought  new  life. 
aaKymmi  Of  course,,  careful  instruction  in  the  Faith  was  given 
Av>«  in  catechetical  schools,  of  which  that  at  Alexandria 
•iftriffim    ^yj^  ^^  gj^^  famous.    But  the  question  as  to  the 

attitude  of  Christians  towards  the  ordinary  classical  culture  was 
important.  On  the  one  hand,  literature  was  saturated  with 
Paganism,  and  the  Pagan  festivals  formed  a  regular  part  of  school 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pagan  education  offered  the  only 
means  of  higher  culture,  and  thus  furnished  the  only  weapon 
with  which  Christians  could  successfully  meet  their  controversial 
antagonists.  Quite  at  first,  no  doubt,  when  the  converts  to  the 
new  faith  were  few  and  obscure,  the  question  scarcely  arose; 
but  as  men  of  culture  and  position  were  attracted  to  the  Church 
it  became  urgent.  The  answers  given  by  the  Christian  leaders 
were  various,  and  largely  the  outcome  of  temperament  and 
previous  training.  The  Greek  Fathers,  especially  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (i5o-ai7)and  Origen(  185-2  53},  regarded  Christianity 
as  essentially  the  culmination  of  philosophy,  to  which  the  way 
must  be  found  through  liberal  culture.  Without  a  liberal  educa- 
tion the  Christian  could  live  a  life  of  faith  and  obedience  but  could 
not  attain  an  intellectual  understanding  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Faith.  On  the  other  hand,  TertuUian  (160-240)  was  very 
suspicious  of  Pagan  culture;  though  he  granted  the  necessity  of 
employing  it  as  a  means  of  education,  yet  he  did  so  with  regret, 
and  would  forbid  Christians  to  teach  it  in  the  public  schools, 
where  some  recognition  of  Paganism  would  be  implied.  The 
general  practice  of  the  Christians,  however,  did  not  conform 
to  Tcrtullian's  exhortations.  Indeed,  many  of  the  cultivated 
Christians  of  the  jrd  and  4th  centuries  were  little  more  than 
nominal  adherents  to  the  Faith,  and  the  intercourse  between 
Christian  and  Pagan  was  often  close  and  friendly.  The  general 
attitude  of  Christians  towards  the  traditioniU  education  is 
evidenced  by  the  protest  raised  against  the  edict  of  Julian,  which 
forbade  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schoob.  The  ultimate  out- 
come seems  to  be  fairly  exprc^ed  in  the  writings  of  St  Augustine 
(354-430)  and  St  Jerome  (346-420),  who  held  that  literary  and 
rhetorical  culture  is  good  so  long  as  it  is  kq>t  subservient  to  the 
Christian  life. 

In  another  way  Greek  philosophy  exercised  an  abiding  in- 
fluence over  the  culture  of  future  ages.  The  early  centuries  of 
Christianity  felt  the  need  of  formulating  the  Failh  to  preserve 
it  from  disintegration  into  a  mass  of  fluid  opinions,  and  such 
formulation  was  of  necessity  made  under  the  influence  of  the 
philosophy  in  which  the  early  Fathers  had  been  trained — that 
Neo-platonism  which  was  the  bst  effort  of  Paganism  to  attain  a 
concqption  of  life  and  of  God.  In  the  West,  this  formulation  had 
to  be  translated  into  Latin,  for  Greek  was  no  longer  generally 
understood  in  Italy,  and  thus  the  juristic  trend  of  Roman 
thought  also  became  a  factor  in  the  exposition  of  Christian 
docfrine.  This  formulation  of  the  Faith  was  one  of  the  chief 
legacies  the  transition  centuries  passed  on  to  the  middle  ages. 

Had  classical  culture  been  less  formal  than  it  was  during 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  innate  antagonism  of 
the  Pagan  and  Christian  views  of  life  and  character  must  have 
been  so  apparent  that  the  education  which  prepared  for  the 
one  could  not  have  been  accq>ted  by  the  other.  It  was  only 
because  rhetorical  culture  was  so  emphatically  intellectual,  and 
so  little,  if  at  all,  moral  in  its  aims,  that  its  inherent  opposition 
to  the  Christian  conception  of  character  was  not  obvious.  That 
its  antagonistic  influence  was  not  inoperative  is  shown  by  the 
not  infrequent  perversions  of  cultured  Christians  to  Paganism. 
But  generally  the  opposition  was  so  obscured  that  the  ethical 
writings  of  St  Ambrose  (340-397)  are  largely  Stoic  in  conception 
and  reasoning.  Yet  the  Pagan  ideal  of  life,  especially  as  it  had 
been  developed  in  the  individualistic  ethics  which  had  prevailed 
for  more  than  six  centuries,  was  antithetical  in  essence  to  that 


of  the  Christian  Church.  The  former  was  esaentlaUy  an  etbks 
of '  self -reliance  and  self-control  showing  itself  in  moderation 
and  proportion  in  all  expressions  of  life.  An  essential  feature  in 
such  a  character  was  high-mindedneis  and  a  self-re^Msct  which 
was  of  the  nature  of  pride.  On  the  contrary.  Christian  teaching 
exalted  humility  as  one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  regarded  pride 
and  self-confidence  as  the  deadliest  of  sins.  It  recognized  no 
doctrine  of  limitation;  what  was  to  be  condenmed  could  not  be 
abhorred  too  violently,  nor  could  what  was  good  be  too  stion^y 
desired  or  too  ardently  sought.  The  highest  state  attainable  by 
man  was  absorption  in  loving  ecstasy  in  the  mystic  contemplation 
of  God.  The  practical  attempt  to  realize  this  gave  rec  to 
monasticism,  with  its  minutely  regulated  life  expressing  un- 
limited obedience  and  the  renunciation  of  private  will  at  every 
moment.  The  monastic  life  was  regarded  as  the  nearest  ai^sroach 
to  the  ideal  which  a  Christian  could  make  on  earth.  Naturally, 
as  this  conception  gathered  strength  in  gencratioBS  nurtured 
in  it,  the  value  of  classical  culture  became  less  and  less  apparent, 
and  by  the  time  of  St  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  the  use  of 
classical  literature  except  as  means  of  an  educatwn  having 
quite  another  end  than  classiral  culture  was  discouraged. 

Of  course,  during  these  ^nturies,  the  gradual  subjugation 
of  the  western  empire  by  the  barbarians  had  been  powerfully 

operative  in  the  obscuring  of  culture.    Most  of  the    

public  schools  disappeared,  and  generally  the  light  of  tht 
learning  was  kept  burning  only  in  monasteries,  and  in 
them  more  and  more  faintly  as  they  became  more  or 
less  isolated  units  exposed  to  attack  by  ruthless  foes  <Mr  living  in 
continual  dread  of  such  at  tack.  Though  the  barbarians  absorbed 
the  old  culture  in  various  degrees  of  imperfectson,  yet  the  four 
centuries  following  the  death  of  St  Augustine  were  plunged  in 
intellectual  darkness,  relieved  by  transitory  ^eams  of  light  in 
Britain  and  by  a  more  enduring  flame  in  Ireland.  The  utmost 
that  could  be  done  was  to  preserve  to  some  extent  the  haritage 
of  the  past.  This,  indeed,  was  essentially  the  work  of  men  like 
Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  and  fiede. 

During  these  same  centuries  anoth^  process  had  been  advanc- 
ing with  accelerating  steps.  This  was  the  modificatkm  of  the 
Latin  language.  In  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity 
literary  Latin  wasalrcady  very  different  from  colloquial 
Latin,  especially  in  the  provinns;  and,  as  has  been 
said,  the  literary  output  of  the  last  age  of  Paganism 
was  marked  by  sterility  of  thought  and  meretricious  redundancy 
of  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writings  of  Christianity 
show  a  real  living  force  seeking  to  find  appropriate  expression 
in  new  forms.  Thus,  with  Christian  writers,  slavish  imitation 
of  the  past  gradually  gave  way  to  the  evolution  of  a  new  and 
living  Latin,  which  showed  itself  more  and  more  regardless  of 
classical  models.  To  express  the  new  ideas  to  which  Christianity 
gave  birth  fresh  words  were  coined,  or  borrowed  from  colloquial 
speech  or  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptiires.  This  Chrisiiaa 
Latin  was  a  real  living  instrument  of  expression,  which  confo^mc^l 
itself  in  its  structure  much  more  closely  to  the  mode  of  thought 
and  expression  of  actual  life  than  did  the  artificial  imitation  of 
antiquity  in  which  the  literary  productions  of  Paganism  were 
clothed.  It  is  the  Latin  in  which  St  Jerome  wrote  the  Vulgate. 
But  with  the  obscuring  of  culture  during  the  barbarian  invasions 
this  current  Latin  became  more  and  more  oblivious  of  even  such 
elements  of  form  as  grammatical  inflexions  and  concords. 

It  was  to  the  reformation  of  this  corrupt  Latin  by  a  return 
to  classical  models,  and  to  the  more  general  4>read  of  culture^ 
especially  among  clergy  and  nobles,  that  the  Carolingian 

revival  addressed  itself .  The  movement  was  essentially        

practical  and  conservative.  Alcuin  (735-804),  who  "^^^at 
was  Charlemagne's  educational  adviser  and  chief 
executive  officer  in  scholastic  matters,  was  probably  the  best 
scholar  of  his  time,  and  himself  loved  the  cls^u'cal  writings  with 
which  he  was  acquainted;  but  the  text-books  he  wrote  were  but 
imperfect  summaries  of  exUting  compendia,  and  the  intdlectual 
condition  of  his  pupils  forbade  a  very  generous  literary  diet  ev<a 
had  he  thought  it  desirable,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt.  The 
most  valuable  outcome  of  the  movement  was  the  cstabJohment 
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of  the  palace  school,  and  of  bishops'  schools  and  monastic  schools 
throughout  the  empire.  Of  these  the  latter  were  the  most 
important,  and  each  of  the  chief  monasteries  had  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  an  external  school  for  pupils  not  proposing  to 
enter  the  order  as  well  as  an  internal  school  for  novices.  Thus, 
the  educational  system  north  of  the  Alps  was  pre-eminently 
ecclesiastical  in  its  organization  and  profoundly  religious  in  its 
aims.  For  two  centuries  the  new  intellectual  life  was  obscured 
by  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
but  the  learning  which  the  Carolingian  revival  had  restored  was 
preserved  here  and  there  in  cathedral  and  monastic  schools, 
and  the  sequence  of  well-educated  ecclesiastics  was  never  alto- 
gether interrupted. 

The  scope  of  that  learning  was  comprised  within  the  seven 
liberal  arts  and  philosophy,  on  the  secular  side,  together  with 
n0  some  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 

Church, the  early  fathers, and  theScriptures.  Theology 
was  as  yet  not  organized  into  a  philosophical  system: 
that  was  the  great  work  the  middle  ages  had  to  perform. 
The  seven  liberal  arts  (divided  into  the  Tritium — grammar, 
dialectic,  rhetoric;  and  the  more  advanced  Quadrmum — 
geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  astronomy)  were  a  legacy  from 
old  Roman  education  through  the  transition  centuries.  They 
appear  in  the  Disciplinarum  libri  IX.  of  Varro  in  the  2nd 
century  B.C.,  where  are  added  to  them  the  more  utilitarian  arts 
of  medicine  and  architecture.  But  they  reached  the  middle 
ages  chiefly  through  the  summaries  of  writers  in  the  transition 
centuries,  of  which  the  best  known  were  the  De  nupiiis  Pkilo- 
Icgiac  et  Mercurii  of  the  Neo-platonist  Martianus  Capella,  who 
wrote  probably  early  iii  the  5th  century;  the  De  artibus  ae 
disciplinis  liberalium  liUerarum  of  the  Christian  Cassiodorus 
(468-562);  end  the  Etymoloiiarum  libri  XX.  of  St  Isidore  of 
Seville  (570-636). 

The  scope  of  the  arts  was  wider  than  their  names  would 
suggest  in  modem  times.  Under  grammar  was  included  the 
study  of  the  content  and  iorm  of  literature;  and  in  practice 
the  teaching  varied  from  a  liberal  literary  culture  to  a  dry  and 
perfunctory  study  of  just  enough  grammar  to  give  some  facility 
in  the  use  of  Latin.  Dialectic  was  mainly  formal  logic.  Rhetoric 
covered  the  study  of  law,  as  well  as  composition  in  prose  and 
verse.  Geometry  was  rather  what  is  now  understood  by  geo- 
graphy and  natund  history,  together  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  plants.  Arithmetic,  with  the  cumbrous  Roman  notation, 
included  little  more  than  the  simplest  practical  calculations 
required  in  ordinary  life  and  the  computation  of  the  calendar. 
Music  embraced  the  rules  of  the  plain-song  of  the  Church,  some 
theory  of  sound,  and  the  connexion  of  harmony  and  numbers. 
Astronomy  dealt  with  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
was  seldom  kept  free  from  astrology.  In  philosophy  the  current 
text-books  were  the  De  consoUuione  phUosophiae  of  Boethius 
(470-524),  an  eclectic  summary  of  pagan  ethics  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Christian  view  of  life,  and  the  same  writer's  adapted 
translations  of  the  Categories  and  De  interpretalione  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  Categories. 

It  is  evident  that  though  such  a  scheme  of  studies  might  in 
practice^  during  ages  of  intellectual  stagnation  and  general 
ignorance,  be  arid  in  the  extreme,  it  was  capable  in  time  of 
revival  of  giving  scope  to  the  widest  extension  of  culture.  It 
was,  indeed,  at  once  comprehensive  and  unified  in  conception, 
and  well  adapted  to  educate  for  the  perfectly  definite  and  clear 
view  of  life  whiph  the  Church  set  before  men. 

In  the  nth  century  Europe  had  settled  down,  after  centuries 
of  war  and  invasion,  into  a  condition  of  comparative  political 
stability,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  social  tran- 
rrfrirfartAr  Quillity:  the  barbarians  had  been  converted,  and,  as  in 
iwvivst,  the  case  of  the  Normans,  had  pressed  to  the  forefront 
of  civilization;  civic  life  had  developed  in  the  fortified 
towns  of  Italy,  raised  as  defences  against  the  pressure  of  Saracen 
and  Hungarian  invasions.  Soon,  communication  with  the  East 
by  trade  and  in  the  Crusades,  and  with  the  highly  cultivated 
Moors  in  Spain,  further  stimulated  the  new  burst  of  intellectual 
life.    Arabic  renderings  of  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 


commentaries  on  them  were  translated  into  Latin  and  exercised 
a  profound  influence  on  the  trend  of  culture.  A  new  translation 
of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  appeared  in  1 167,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  all  his  physical,  metaphysical  and  ethicj 
treatises  were  available,  and  during  the  next  half  century  the 
translations  from  Arabic  versions  were  superseded  by  render- 
ings direct  from  the  ori^nal  Greek.  As  expositions  of  the  real 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  the  translations  from  the  Arabic  left  much 
to  be  desired.  Renan  calls  the  medieval  edition  of  the  Com- 
menlaries  of  AverroCs  "  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Hebrew  transU- 
tion  of  a  commentary  made  upon  an  Arabic  translation  of  a 
Syriac  translation  of  a  Greek  text."  The  study  of  such  works 
often  led  to  the  enunciation  of  doctrines  held  heretical  by  xhe 
theologians,  and  it  was  only  when  the  real  Aristotle  was  known 
that  it  was  found  possible  to  bring  the  Peripatetic  philosbphy 
into  the  service  of  theology. 

There  were  thus  two  broad  stages  in  the  educational  revival 
conmionly  known  as  scholasticism.  In  the  first  the  controversies 
were  essentially  raetaphjrsical,  and  centred  round  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  univenals;  the  orthodox  theological  party 
generally  supporting  realism,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  universid 
is  the  true  reality,  of  which  particulars  and  individuals  are  only 
appearances;  while  the  opposite  doctrine  of  nominalism — that 
universals  are  "  mere  sounds  "  and  particulars  the  only  true 
existences — showed  a  continual  disposition  to  lapse  into  heresies 
on  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  second 
stage  was  essentially  constructive;  the  opposition  of  philosophy 
to  theology  was  negated,  and  philosophy  gave  a  systematic 
form  to  theology  itself.  The  most  characteristic  figure  of  the 
former  period  was  Abelard  (1079-1x42),  of  the  latter  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  (i 225-1 274).  The  former  knew  little  of  Aristotle 
beyond  the  translations  and  adaptations  of  Boethius,  but  he  was 
essentially  a  dialectician  who  applied  his  logic  to  investigating 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  bringing  everything 
to  the  bar  of  reason.  This  innate  rationalism  appeared  to  bring 
theology  under  the  sway  of  philosophy,  and  led  to  frequent 
condemnations  of  his  doctrines  as  heretical.  With  St  Hiomas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  essential  dogmas  of  Christianity  must  be 
unquestioned.  In  his  Summa  t/uologiat  he  presents  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  systematized  in  a  mould  derived  from 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  during  the  period  of  the  scholastic 
revival,  men's  interests  were  spedally  occupied  with  questions 
concerning  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen,  and  that 
the  great  instrument  of  thought  was  syllogistic  logic, 
by  which  consequences  were  deduced  from  premises 
received  as  unquestionably  true.  There  was  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  belief  and 
conduct,  and  of  that  of  Aristotle,  as  approved  by  the  Church,  in 
alt  that  rebted  to  knowledge  of  this  world. 

Before  the  rediscovery  of  Aristotle  exerted  such  a  general 
influence  on  the  form  of  education,  there  was  a  real  revival  of 
classical  literary  culture  at  Chartres  and  a  few  other  schools,  and 
John  of  Salisbury  (d.  1 182)  in  his  MeUUogicus  advocated  literature 
as  an  instrument  of  education  and  lamented  the  barrenness  of 
a  training  confined  to  the  subtleties  of  formal  logic.  But  the 
recrudescence  of  Aristotle  accelerated  the  movement  in  favour  of 
dialectic,  though  at  the  same  time  it  furnished  topics  on  which 
logic  could  be  exercised  which  only  a  bare  Materialism  can 
esteem  unimportanL  The  weaknesses  of  the  general  educational 
system  which  grew  up  within  scholasticism  were  that  haste  to 
begin  dialectic  led  to  an  undue  curtailment  of  previous  liberal 
culture,  and  that  exclusive  attention  to  philosophical  and 
theological  questions  caused  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  physical 
world  and  a  disregard  of  the  critical  functions  of  the  intellect. 
Doubtless  there  were  exceptions,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  the  work  in  physical  science  done  at  Oxford  by  Roger 
Bacon  (i 214-1294).  But  Albertus  Magnus  (i  193-1280),  the 
master  of  St  Thomas,  was  also  a  student  of  nature  and  an 
authority  for  his  day  on  both  the  natural  and  the  physical 
sciences.  And  the  work  of  Grosseteste  (d.  x  253),as  chancellorof 
the  university  of  Oxford,  shows  that  care  for  a  liberal  literary 
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culture  was  by  no  means  unknown.  Always  there  were  such 
examples.  But  too  often  boys  hastened  to  enter  upon  dialectic 
and  philosophy  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  sufficient  smattering 
of  colloquial  Latin  to  engage  in  the  disputes  of  the  schools.  A 
deterioration  of  Latin  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  such 
premature  specialization.  The  seven  liberal  arts  were  often  not 
pursued  in  their  entirety,  and  students  remained  satisfied  with 
desiccated  compendia  of  accepted  opinions.  Thus  the  encyclo- 
paedias of  general  information  which  were  in  general  use  during 
the  middle  ages  show  little  or  no  advance  in  positive  knowledge 
upon  the  treatment  of  similar  subjects  in  Isidore  of  Seville. 

The  services  of  scholasticism  to  the  cause  of  education, 
however,  cannot  well  be  overestimated,  and  the  content  of 
n^  scholastic  studies  was  in  fundamental  harmony  with 

tbuadathm  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  time.  Above  all  other 
o/aro/kw^  benefits  owed  by  future  ages  to  scholasticism  is  the 
''"'^  foundation  of  the  universities  of  western  Europe.  The 
intellectual  activity  of  the  xith  century  led  everywhere  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  monastic 
and  cathedral  schools.  Round  famous  teachers,  such  as  Abelard, 
gathered  crowds  of  students  from  every  country.  In  the  12th 
century  the  need  for  organizing  such  bodies  of  teachers  and 
students  was  imperative,  and  thus  the  earlier  universities  arose 
in  Italy,  France  and  England,  not  by  deliberate  foundation  of 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  ruler,  but  as  spontaneous  manifestations 
of  the  characteristic  medieval  impulse  to  organizeinto  institutions. 
Afterwards,  charters  conferring  powers  and  privileges  were  sought 
from  both  Church  and  state,  but  these  only  confirmed  the  self- 
governing  character  the  universities  had  borne  from  the  first. 
Each  of  the  eariy  universities  was  a  specialized  school  of  higher 
study:  Salerno  was  a  school  of  medicine;  Bologna  was  the 
centre  of  that  revival  of  Roman  law  which  wrought  so  profound 
an  effect  upon  the  legal  systems  of  France  and  Germany  towards 
the  close  of  the  medieval  period.  But  the  greatest  of  medieval 
universities  was  that  of  Paris,  emphatically  the  home  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  which  was  the  model  upon  ^hich  many  other 
universities,  including  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  organized. 

The  German  universities  were  of  later  origin,  the  earliest 
being  Prague  ( 1 348)  and  Vienna  ( x  365) .  They  indicate  the  more 
recognized  position  the  movement  had  attained;  for  nearly  all 
were  foimdcd  by  the  civic  authority,  and  then  obtained  the 
recognition  of  the  Church  and  charters  from  the  emperor. 

The  concentration  of  higher  instruction  in  universities  was  not 
antagonistic  to  the  medieval  conception  of  the  Church  as  the 
teacher  of  mankind.  University  life  was  modelled  on 
wortuS  ^^*^  °^  ^^^  cloister,  though  the  monastic  ideal  could  not 
gf^  be  fully  realized,  and  the  scholars  not  infrequently 

exhibited  considerable  licence  in  life.  This  was  in- 
evitable with  the  very  large  numbers  of  the  scholars  and  the 
great  variations  of  age  among  them.  Moreover  students,  and  to  a 
less  extent  teachers,  passed  from  university  to  university,  so  that 
the  universities  of  medieval  Europe  formed  a  free  confederacy  of 
learning  in  close  relation  to  the  Church  but  untrammelled  by  state 
control.  Nevertheless,  they  were  less  definitely  ecclesiastical 
than  the  cathedral  seminaries  which  they  largely  supplanted,  and 
the  introduction  of  studies  derived  from  the  Greeks  through  the 
Arabians  led  to  an  increased  freedom  of  thought,  at  first  within 
authorized  limits,  but  prepared,  when  occasion  served,  to 
transcend  those  limits. 

Theschemeof  instruction  was  arranged  on  the  assumption  that 
q>ecial  studies  should  be  based  on  a  wide  general  culture.  Thus 
of  the  four  faculties  into  which  university  teaching  was  organized, 
that  of  arts,  with  its  degrees  of  Baccalaureat  and  Magister,  was 
regarded  as  propaedeutic  to  those  of  theology,  law  and  medicine. 
It  often  indudni,  indeed,  quite  young  boys,  for  the  distinction 
between  grammar  school  and  university  was  not  clearly  drawn. 
Attention  was  concentrated  on  those  subjects  which  treat  of  man 
and  hb  relations  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  God,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  The  aim  was  to 
pass  on  a  body  of  acquired  knowledge  regarded  as  embracing  all 
that  was  possible  of  attainment,  and  the  authority  of  Aristotle  in 
physics  as  well' as  in  philosophy,  and  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates 


in  medicine  was  absolute.  The  methods  of  ittstructk>n — by 
lecture,  or  commentary  on  received  texts*,  and  by  disputation, 
in  which  the  scholars  acquired  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
knowledge  they  had  absorbed — were  in  harmony  with  this 
conception,  and  were  tmdoubtedly  thoroughly  wdl  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  an  age  in  which  the  ideal  of  human  thought  was 
not  discovery  but  order,  and  in  which  knowledge  was  regarded  as 
a  set  of  established  propositions,  the  work  of  reason  being  to 
harmonize  these  propositions  in  subordination  to  the  authori- 
tative doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Such  an  extension  of  the  means  of  higher  education  as  was 
given  by  the  universities  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  schools  of  lower  rank.  Not 
only  were  there  grammar  schools  at  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches,  but  many  others  were  founded  in 
connexion  with  chantries,  and  by  some  of  the  many  gilds  into 
which  medieval  middle-class  life  organized  itsdf .  The  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  friars  were  enthusiastic  promoters  of  learning 
both  in  universities  and  in  schools,  and  in  the  Netherlands  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  founded  by  Gerard  Groote  and 
approved  by  Eugenius  IV.  in  1431,  regarded  schod  teaching  as 
one  of  their  main  functions,  and  the  promotion  of  learning  by  the 
multiplication  of  manuscripts  as  another.  The  curriculum  was 
represented  broadly  by  the  Trivium,  The  greatesLattcntion  was 
paid  to  grammar,  which  included  very  various  amounts  of  reading 
of  classical  and  Christian  authors,  the  most  commonly  included 
being  Virgil,  parts  of  Ovid  and  Cicero,  and  Boethius.  The  text- 
books in  grammar  were  the  elementary  catechism  on  the  eight 
parts  of  speech  by  Donatus,  a  Roman  of  the  4th  century,  said 
to  have  been  the  tutor  of  St  Jerome,  and  the  more  advanced 
treatise  of  Priscian,  a  schoolmaster  of  Constantinople  about  ajd. 
500,  which  remained  the  standard  text-book  for  ovec  a  thousand 
years.  In  rhetoric  Cicero's  De  oratore  was  read,  and  dialectic 
was  practised,  as  in  the  universities,  by  means  of  disputations. 

In  addition  to  the  granunar  schools  were  writing  and  song 
schoob  of  an  elementary  type,  in  which  instruction  was  usually  in 
the  vernacular.  Girls  were  taught  in  women's  monasteries  and  in 
the  home,  and  those  of  the  upper  classes  at  least  very  generally 
learned  to  read,  write  and  keep  accounts,  as  wdl  as  fine  needle- 
work, household  duties  and  management,  and  such  elementary 
surgery  and  medicine  as  served  in  cases  of  slight  daily  accidents 
and  illnesses.  Even  those  boys  and  girls  who  did  not  receive 
formal  scholastic  instruction  were  instructed  orally  by  the  parish 
priests  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Faith;  wldle  the  pictures 
and  statues  with  which  the  churches  were  adorned  aided  the 
direct  teaching  of  sermons  and  catechizing  in  giving  a  general 
knowledge  of  Bible  history  and  of  the  legends  of  the  saints. 

No  doubt,  in  times  of  spiritual  and  intdlectual  lethargy, 
the  practice  fell  short  of  the  theory;  but  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  concluded  that  in  medieval  times  the  provision  for  higher 
instruction  was  adequate  to  the  demand,  and  that,  relatively 
to  the  culture  of  the  time,  the  nuss  of  the  people  were  by  no 
means  sunk  in  brutish  ignorance.  Indeed,  especially  when  the 
paucity  of  books  before  the  invention  of  printing  is  bon^  in 
mind,  the  number  of  peoi^e  who  could  read  the  vernacular,  as 
evidenced  by  the  demand  for  books  in  the  vulgar  tongue  as  soon 
as  printing  made  them  available,  is  dear  proof  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  middle  ages  was  by  no  means  a  time  of  general 
illiteracy. 

Feudalism,  the  other  characteristic  aspect  of  medieval  sodcty, 
had  also  its  system  of  education,  expressing  its  own  view  of  life, 
and  preparing  for  the  adequate  performance  "ht  its 
duties.  This  was  the  training  in  chivalry  given  to  ^ 
pages  and  squires  in  the  haUs  and  castles  of. the  great 
Hallam  has  well  said:  "  There  are.  if  I  may  so  say, 
three  powerful  spirits  which  have  from  time  to  time  moved  over 
the  face  of  the  waters,  and  given  a  predominant  impulse  to  the 
moral  sentiments  and  energies  of  mankind.  These  are  the 
spirits  of  liberty,  of  rdigion  and  of  honour.  It  was  the  prindpol 
busines  of  chivalry  to  animate  and  cherish  the  last  of  these." 
And  this  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  religion  which 
animated  the  scholastic  education  which  went  oa  side  by  side 
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withit.  Thioughout  chivalry  wu  sanctified  by  the  offices  of  the 
Church.  The  education  of  duvahry  aimed  at  fitting  the  noble 
youth  to  be  a  worthy  knight,  a  just  and  wise  master,  and  a 
prudent  manager  of  an  estate.  Much  waa  acquired  by  daily 
experience  of  a  kni^tly  household,  but  in  addition  the  page 
received  direct  instruction  in  reading  and  writing;  courtly 
amusements,  such  as  chess  and  playing  the  lute,  singing  and 
making  verses;  the  rules  and  usages  of  courier;  and  the 
knightly  conception  of  duty.  As  a  squire  he  practised  more 
assiduously  the  kni^^tly  eacerdses  of  war  and  peace,  and  in  the 
management  of  laige  or  small  bodies  of  men  he  attained  the 
capacity  of  command. 

With  the  unification  of  existing  knowledge  and  the  sjrstemat- 
ization  of  theofcgy  the  constructive  work  of  scholasticism  was 
done.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  national 
feeling  vras  slowly  but  surely  undermining  feudalism. 
Moreover,  deep  resentment  was  accumulating  through- 
out western  Europe  against  the  practioil  abuses 
which  had  become  prevalent  in  the  Church,  and  especially  in -the 
court  of  Rome  and  in  the  prince-bishoprics  of  Germany  In 
short,  Europe  was  out-growing  medieval  institutions,  which 
aiqpeared  more  and  more  as  empty  forms  unable  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  longings  of  the  human  soul.  In  such  conditions,  the 
customary  and  traditional  education  of  school  and  university 
tended  to  lose  touch  m<»e  and  more  completdy  with  the  new 
aspirations  and  views  of  life  which  were  everywhere  gathering 
adherents  among  the  keenest  and  most  active  intellects.  Had 
a  new  cultural  movement  not  begun,  the  education  of  Europe 
threatened  to  become  as  arid  as  the  rhetorical  education  of  the 
last  centuries  of  the  Roman  em|Mre  had  been.  From  this  it  was 
saved  by  the  renaisBanoe  of  rlawiral  studies  which  began  in  the 
Z4th  century. 

Italy,  by  its  greater  wealth  and  its  more  intimate  commerce 
with  the  eastern  empire,  was  the  seed-plot  of  this  new  tree  of 
knowledge.  Ever  since  the  nth  century  the  cities 
of  northern  Italy  had  been  in  advance  of  Europe 
beyond  the  Alps  both  in  culture  and  in  material 
progress.  Tlie  old  classical  spirit  and  the  feeling  of  Roman 
dtiienship  had  never  quite  died  out,  and  the  Dirina  Commedia 
of  Dante  (1265-1331)  furnishes  evidence  that  the  poet  of  the 
scholastic  philosophical  theology  was  also  a  keen  student  and 
lover  of  the  old  Latin  poets.  But  the  greatest  impulse  to  the 
revived  study  of  the  classics  was  given  by  Petrarch  (1304-1374) 
and  Boccaccio  (1313-1375).  Generally  throughout  western 
Europe  the  X4th  century,  though  full  of  war  and  political  unrest, 
was  a  time  of  considerable  intellectual  activity,  shown  in  the 
increase  of  schools  and  universities,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  revival  in  Italy,  in  the  social  and  theological  movement 
in  En^and  and  Bohemia  associated  with  the  names  of  Wydiffe 
and  Huss,  and  in  the  more  or  less  perfect  substitution  of  RJoman 
law  everywhere  except  in  England  for  the  law  of  custom  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed. 

But  it  was  the  literary  movement  which  most  affected  educa- 
tion, and  indeed  the  whole  life  of  Europe.  A  decisive  step  was 
taken  when  Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  invited  to  teach  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Florence  in  1397.  The  enthusiasm  for 
classical  culture,  to  which  Petrarch  had  given  so  great  an  impetus, 
gathered  force  and  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  though, 
of  course,  fdt  only  by  a  sdect  few  and  leaving  the  mass  of  the 
people  little,  if  at  all,  affected.  From  Italy  it  spread  gradually 
to  countries  north  of  the  Alps.  In  the  old  writers  men  found 
f  uU  expression  of  that  new  spirit  of  self -conscious  freedom  which 
was  vagudy  striving  for  eicpression  throughout  the  whole  of 
Christondom.  In  the  free  political  atmosphere  of  the  Italian 
conmiunes,  with  their  wealthy  and  leisured  merchant  class,  that 
spirit  could  flourish  much  more  readily  than  in  the  feudalized 
Europe  across  the  Alps.  Moreover,  the  antique  spirit  was  in 
direct  line  of  ancestry  with  that  of  inedieval  Italy.  Thus,  for  a 
couple  of  centuries,  Italy  stood  in  the  van  of  European  culture. 

llie  stages  of  the  movement  cannot  be  traced  here:  suffice 
it  to  say  it  showed  itself  especially  in  an  enthusiastic  search  for 
manuscripts,  followed  by  their  multiplication  and  wider  dis- 


tribution; in  an  intense  devotion  to  literary  form,  in  a  revival 
of  classic  taste  in  architecture;  in  a  wondoful  dcvdopment  of 
painting  and  sculpture  from  symbolism  of  spiritual  qualities 
towards  naturalism  and  romanticism;  in  a  return  to  Platonism 
in  philosophy;  in  a  contempt,  often  unreasoning  and  wanting 
a  foundation  in  knotdedge,  for  the  scholastic  Aristotelian 
philosophy  itself,  and  not  simply  for  the  trivialities  into  which 
its  actual  exercise  had  so  commonly  degenerated.  The  invention 
of  printing  necessarily  gave  the  movement  both  a  stronger  and  a 
wider  influence  than  it  could  otherwise  have  attained.  And 
in  its  search  after  knowledge  it  was  in  full  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure  which  marked  the  age,  and  by  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  wrought  so  profound  a  change  in  the  rdative 
importance  and  prosperity  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe. 

It  b  the  spirit  of  the  movement  which  is  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  education.  And  that  spirit  was  essentially  one  of 
opposition  to  authority  and  of  assertion  of  individual 
Uberty,  which  worked  itself  out  in  vanous-  forma 
among  peoples  of  different  temperaments.  In  Italy 
the  form  was  literary  and  artistic,  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  spirit  was  seen  m  a  practical 
Paganism  which  substituted  the  attractions  of  art  for  the  daims 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  eventuated  in  deep  and  widespread 
immorality  and  a  contemptuous  tolerance  of  the  outward 
observances  of  religion  without  faith  in  the  doctrines  they 
symbolized.  The  movement  became  an  attempt  to  reconstitute 
the  past  intdiectual  life  of  Italy,  and,  as  such,  was  foredoomed 
to  sterility  as  soon  as  the  urork  of  re-discovery  was  completed; 
for  the  revived  forms  were  not  inspired  with  the  vital  spirit 
which  had  once  made  them  realities,  and  consequently  men's 
minds  once  again  were  occupied  with  mere  verbal  subtleties. 
The  really  valuable  service  of  the  Italian  humanists  to  Europe 
was  the  restoration  to  man  of  the  heritage  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  allowed  to  slip  from  his  grasp,  and  the  leading  the  way  to  a 
freer  intellectual  atmo^here.  In  Germany  the  spirit  mam'fested 
itself  in  a  rebellion  against  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  attaining  rdorm  of  ecdesiastical 
abuses.  The  Protestant  reformation  of  Luther  was  the  real 
German  outcome  of  the  Renaissance.  In  no  other  country  of 
Europe  did  the  movement  take  so  distinctive  a  form. 

It  was,  then,  not  merdy  the  revival  of  interest  in  <-l«*iVal 
studies  which  so  profoundly  affected  the  life  and  education  of 
western  Europe.  It  was  rather  that  in  those  literatures  men 
found  a  response  to  intellectual  and  moral  cravings  whidi  had 
been  blindly  gathering  force  for  generations,  and  which  found 
themsdves  formulated  and  objectified  in  the  writings  which  set 
forth  the  Pagan  view  of  life  with  its  assumption  of  the  essential 
worth  and  self-reliance  of  the  individual  and  its  frank  delight 
in  all  the  pleasures  of  existence.  It  was,  in  short,  in  proportion 
as  men  not  only  found  delight  in  Pagan  literature  but  returned 
in  essence  to  the  Pagan  view  of  individual  worth  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  human  intellect,  that  the  Church  realized  the  danger 
to  herself  which  lurked  in  the  new  movement. 

At  first  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  da<«fcal  literatures  did  not 
show  any  antagonism  to  Catholic  faith  and  practice,  and  its 
wannest  supporters  were  faithful  sons  of  the  Church.  The  view  of 
the  relation  of  classirsl  literature  to  Christianity  adopted  by  the 
great  humanist  schooknaster  Vittorino  da  Fdtre  (137S-1446)  was 
broadly  that  of  the  eariy  Fathers,  and  in  his  school  at  Mantua  he 
showed  that  culture  was  not  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  the 
Church  or  with  purity  of  life  With  him  clawical  literature  was 
not  the  end  and  sum  of  education,  but  was  a  means  of  implanting 
ideas,  of  developing  taste,  and  of  acquiring  knowledge,  all  as 
hdps  and  ornaments  of  a  Christian  life.  Though  Pagan  literature 
was  the  means  of  education,  the  Pagan  qrfrit  had  not  supplanted 
that  of  Christianity.  The  school  at  Mantua  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  have  exhibited  in  i»actioe  a  Christianized  i4>plication  of  the 
doctrines  of  (^n'ntilian  and  Plutarch. 

So  was  it  in  the  other  countries  of  Christendom.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  introduced 
humanistic  studies  into  thdr  schools  side  by  side  with  definite 
religious  ffarhing  and  observances  and  thdr  work  was  always 
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donunated  by  the  Christian  spirit.  The  eariier  Gennan 
humanists,  such  as  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  Hei^us,  Agricola  and 
Wimpheling,  adopted  the  same  attitude,  and  Erasmus  himself, 
bitterly  as  he  attacked  the  practical  abuses  of  the  Chiirch, 
remained  in  communion  with  it,  and  aimed  at  harmonizing 
daMifsJ  culture  with  the  Christian  life.  In  England  the  same 
love  of  culture  combined  with  devotion  to  the  Church  was  seen  in 
Selling,  pnor  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  the  first  real  English 
humanist,  in  Grocyn,  Linacre,  More,  Fisher,  Colct  and  many 
others  whose  enthusiasm  for  culture  was  as  undoubted  as  was 
their  loyalty  to  Catholicism.  It  seemed,  then,  at  first  as  if  the 
greatest  educational  effect  of  the  clsssicsl  revival  would  be  the 
deepening  of  literary  culture,  and  the  substitution  of  real  inquiry 
for  dialectic  subtleties  in  the  coiurses  of  schools  and  universities, 
without  any  break  with  established  religious  teaching.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  schools  were  but  little  affected,  and  many 
of  the  universities  had  given  but  a  half-hearted  welcome  to 
humanistic  studies  when  the  religious  revolt  in  Germany  under 
the  leadership  of  Luther  threw  the  whole  of  Europe  into  two 
hostile  camps.  But  even  the  conservative  university  of  Paris 
— the  headquarters  of  scholastic  philosophical  theology^-had 
permitted  the  teaching  of  Greek  as  early  as  1458,  and  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  welcomed  the  new  studies.  That  the 
influence  of  the  new  movement  for  clawical  study  was  gradually 
permeating  the  schools  is  shown  not  only  by  the  practice  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  but  by  the  curriculum  laid  down  by 
the  statutes  of  the  schools  ref  ounded  by  Wolsey  at  Ipswich  and  by 
Colet  at  St  Paul's. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  rdigious  controversies  of  the  i6th 
century  on  education  was  emphatically,  if  unintentionally,  dis- 
astrous. The  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  property 
too  often  absorbed  the  endowments  of  the  schools, 
•/<*•  so  that,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  the  majority 
^•'iwm-  of  grammar  schools  either  disappeared  or  continued 
**?**!!  a  starved  existence  with  diminished  funds,  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone  and  the  futility 
of  good  works  dried  up  the  source  from  which  such  endow- 
ments had  flowed,  the  violent  fulminations  of  the  Gennan 
reformers  against  the  universities  as  the  homes  of  the  hated 
scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  found  an  echo  in  minds  fired 
with  the  renaissance  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  oratory,  and 
correlative  distaste  for  the  more  severe  and  abstract  speculations 
of  logic  and  philosophy,  which  expressed  itself  in  abstention  from 
those  seats  of  learning;  the  preoccupation  of  men's  minds  with 
theological  speculations  and  quarrels  led  those  few  who  did  resort 
to  the  universities  to  neglect  their  appointed  studies  and  to 
devote  their  ener^es  to  interminable  wrangling  over  the  points  in 
dispute.  This  decadence  in  culture  was  attended  by  an  outbreak 
of  licence  and  immorality,  especially  among  the  young,  which 
called  forth  violent  denimdations  from  Luther  and  many  of  his 
followers  in  Germany,  and  from  Latimer  and  other  reformers  in 
England.  In  some  respects  these  results  were  only  transitory. 
Humanism  and  Protestantism,  which  had  so  far  diverged  that 
Erasmus  (1467-1536)  had  declared  that  where  Lutheranism 
flourished  learning  decayed,  were  brought  together  again  by 
Melanchthon  (1497-x  560)  under  whose  influence  universities  were 
founded  or  reorganized  and  schools  re-established  in  Protestant 
Gennan  states;  and  in  England  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  saw  many 
new  educational  foundations.  But  this  restoration  of  the  means 
of  educatioti  was  only  partial,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of "  carnal  knowledge,"  which  led  the  Barebones  Parliament 
to  propose  the  suiH>ression  of  the  En^h  universities,  was  held 
by  many  fervent  Protestants  both  in  England  and  in  Germany 
aU  through  the  lyth  century. 

Moreover,  the  schools  established  a  tradition  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  which  ignored  the  new  directions  of  men's  thoughts 
and  the  new  view  of  knowledge  as  something  to  be 
enlarged,  and  not  merely  a  deposit  to  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  later  humanist 
theories  of  education,  which  the  schools  continued  to  follow 
generally  for  over  two  centuries,  and  in  many  cases  for  another 
hundred  years  after  that,  were  drawn  mainly  from  Erasmus  and 
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Melanchthon,  who  found  in  the  ffawifal  languates  and  literatoics, 
and  eq>ecially  in  Latin,  the  only  essential  instruments  of  educa- 
tion. General  knowledge  of  natural  facts  might  be  desirabte 
to  the  cultured  man  as  ornaments  to  bis  rhetoric,  but  it  was 
to  be  sought  in  the  writings  of  antiquity.  Evoi  so  revolutJoiiary 
a  thinker  on  education  as  RabelaJs  (1495-1553)  with  all  his 
demand  for  an  encyclopaedic  curriculum,  Ivld  the  writings  of  the 
andents  as  authoritative  on  natural  phenomena.  Mdanchthon, 
whose  conception  of  instruction  was  much  narrower,  exadatd 
enormous  influence  in  the  moulding  of  Protestant  univenitiesand 
secondary  schools,  both  directly  and  through  sudi  Hif^pL^  as 
Trotzendori  and  Neander,  but  e^iedally  through  his  friend 
Sturm  (1507-1589),  whose  Latin  gymnasium  at  Stiassbuig 
became  the  model  which  the  grammar  schools  of  Protetant 
Europe  strove  to  imitate.  In  this  school  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
energies  of  the  boys  was  given  to  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
Latin  language  after  the  model  of  Cicero.  Sturm,  indeed,  did  not 
go  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  Ciceronians,  opposed  and  satirized 
by  Erasmus,  who  would  allow  no  word  or  construction  which 
could  not  be  found  in  the  extant  writings  of  their  master,  but  a 
like  spirit  dominated  him. 

In  Cathoh'c  coimtries  the  Church  retained  control  of  education. 
The  practical  reformation  of  abuses  by  the  Council  of  Tkcnt,  and 
the  energy  and  skiU  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by 
St  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  1554,  brought  back  most  of 
south  Germany  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  Every* 
where  Catholic  uidversities  were  mainly  taught  by 
Jesuit  fathers;  and  under  their  influence,  scholasticism,  purged 
from  the  excretions  which  had  degraded  it,  was  restored,  and 
continued  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  minds  which  fdt  the  need  of 
an  authoritative  harmonizing  of  faith  and  knowledge.  Evexy^ 
where  the  society  established  schools,  which,  by  their  success  in 
teaching  and  the  mildness  of  their  discipline,  attracted  thousands 
of  pupils  who  came  even  from  Protestant  homes.  Their  cur- 
riculum was  purely  classical,  but  it  was  elaborated  with  much 
skill,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  were  made 
the  subject  of  much  thought  and  of  long-continued  experiment. 
In  the  methods  thus  determined  all  Jesuit  fathers  were  trained,  so 
that  the  teachers  m  Jesuit  schools  attained  a  degree  of  skill  in 
their  art  which  was  too  generally  wanting  elsewhoe. 

So  long  as  Latin  remained  the  language  of  learning,  and  new 
fields  of  knowledge  were  not  appropriated,  the  sdboob  remaizMd 
in  harmony  with  the  culture  of  their  time,  though,  as 
Mulcaster  (i 530-161 1)  pouited  out,  such  a  training 
was  not  of  value  to  the  majority  of  boys.    For  them  he 
uiged  an  elementary  education  in  the  vernacular;  but 
neither  in  this  nor  in  his  advocacy  of  the  training  of  teachers  was 
hb  advice  followed 

In  the  X7th  century  the  dislocation  between  the  Latin  schooh 
and  the  needs  of  life  began  to  be  accentuated  as  Latin  gradually 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  learning;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
numbers  attending  the  schools  decreased,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  sunk  continually  lower  in  ignorance.  In  vain  Hook  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  system  of  elementary  schools 
giving  instruction  in  the  vernacular,  Petty  put  forth  his  plan  for 
demoitary  trade  schools,  and  Cowley  proposed  the  estaU^mcnt 
of  a  college  devoted  to  research.  Ideas  of  reform  were  in  the  air, 
but  the  main  current  of  scholastic  practice  flowed  on  unaffected 
by  them.  Some  attention  was,  indeed,  paid  to  the  conservative 
reforms  advocated  by  the  Port  Royalists,  of  which  the  moflt 
important  was  the  inclusion  of  the  vernacular  as  a  branch  of 
instruction,  but  the  cry  for  more  fundamental  changes  based  on 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  unheeded.  Of  these,  none  was  a  more 
active  propagandist  than  Comenius  ( x  57 1-1635).  Unfortunately 
his  Great  DidactiCt  in  which  he  set  forth  his  genelal  imnciples, 
attracted  little  attention  and  won  less  adherence,  though  his 
school  books,  in  which  he  attempted  with  very  litUe  success  to 
apply  his  principles,  were  widely  used  in  schoob.  But  these  were 
little  more  than  bald  summaries  of  real  and  supposed  facts, 
stated  in  Latin  and  the  vernacular  in  parallel  columns.  la 
content  they  differed  from  such  medieval  summaries  of  knowledge 
as  the  well-known  work  of  Bartholomew  Anglicus,  which  had  been 
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widdy  used  since  the  t$Xh  century,  chiefly  by  their  greater 
baldness  and  aridity  of  statement. 

In  the  universities,  too,  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  saw  a 
continuous  decadence.    The  x6th  century  was  not  ripe  for 

real  intellectual  freedom;  and  Protestantism,  having 

Sl'tU?  based  its  revolt  on  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
aiHta.  soon  produced  a  number  of  conflicting  Uieologlcal 
systems,  vying  with  each  other  in  rigidity  and  narrow- 
ness, K^ch,  as  Paulsen  says,  "nearly  stifled  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  German  people."  Further,  the  idea  of  national 
autonomy,  which  exercised  so  great  an  effect  on  the  politics  of 
the  time,  included  the  universal  adherence  of  the  dtizens  to 
the  religion  of  the  state.  Hence,  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
the  universities  of  Protestant  Europe  were  regarded  mainly  as 
instruments  for  securing  adhesion  to  the  national  theological 
system  on  the  part  of  future  clergy  and  officials,  and  the  state 
interfered  more  and  more  with  their  organisation  and  work. 
Theology  occupied  the  most  important  place  in  the  higher 
studies  pursued,  which  for  the  rest  differed  little  in  content  and 
less  in  spirit  from  those  of  preceding  centuries,  except  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  classical  literature.  Even  that 
decayed  into  formal  linguistics  as  the  Renaissance  enthusiasm 
for  poetry  and  oratory  died  out,  and  interest  in  lo^cal  and 
philosopldcal  questions,  fostered  by  the  dominance  of  dogmatic 
controversial  theology,  again  became  dominant.  In  Paris,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  faculty  of  theology  had  decayed  through  the 
withdrawal  of  those  preparing  for  the  priesthood  into  episcopal 
seminaries,  and  the  higher  studies  pursued  were  mainly  law  and 
med^dne.  Thus,  generally,  the  universities  were  less  and  less 
fuliiUing  the  function  of  providing  a  general  liberal  education. 
Another  change,  due  to  the  same  causes  and  making  for  the 
same  results,  was  the  isolation  of  universities,  often  directly 
fostered  by  the  state  governments,  which  for  the  universal 
interchange  of  medieval  thought  substituted  a  narrow  provindal 
culture  and  outlook.  It  is  no  wonder  that  numbers  everywhere 
decayed  and  that  complaints  as  to  the  habits  of  the  students 
were  loud  and  frequent 

At  the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  then,  universities  as  well 
as  schoob  had  reached  a  very  low  level  of  effidency  and  were 
BimaiUoa  ^^'^  ^  ^^^*  respect  by  the  cultured.  Indeed,  from 
9tiM0  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  main  current  of  intd- 
lectual  life  had  drifted  away  from  the  orthodox 
centres  of  learning.  The  formation  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  in  Germany  and  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  England, 
and  the  refusal  of  Ldbnits  to  accept  a  chair  in  any  German 
university,  were  signs  of  the  times.  In  France,  and  later  in 
Germany,  the  education  of  the  noble  youth  was  increasingly 
carried  on  apart  from  the  schools,  and  was  really  an  outgrowth 
from  the  education  of  chivalry.  In  the  i6th  century  CastigUone 
and  Montaigne  had  advocated  a  training  directly  adapted  to 
prepare  for  polite  life,  and  Elyot  wrote  on  similar  lines.  But  the 
most  important  movement  in  this  direction  was  the  formation 
of  the  courtly  academies  which  flourished  in  France  in  the  17th 
century,  and  were  soon  imitated  in  the  RiUerakademien  of 
Germany.  In  these  schools  of  the  nobth'ty  French  was  more 
honoured  than  classics,  and  the  other  subjects  were  chosen  as 
directly  adapted  to  prepare  for  the  life  of  a  noble  at  the  court. 
Milton  in  his  Tractate  advocated  the  foundation  of  such  academies 
in  En^and,  though  he  proposed  a  curriculum  far  more  extensive 
than  had  ever  beoi  found  possible  More  and  more,  too,  foreign 
travd  had,  from  th^  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  been  looked 
upon  as  a  better  mode  of  finishing  the  education  of  a  gentleman 
than  a  course  at  a  university. 

The  later  3rears  of  the  17th  century  saw  a  revival  of  university 
life  In  Cambridge,  through  the  work  of  Newton  and  the  increasing 
attention  paid  to  mathematics  and  the  physica] 
sdences,  though  the  number  of  students  continued 
very  small.  In  Germany,  also,  a  new  era  opened 
with  the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Halle  (1694) 
and  GOttingen  (1737),  which  from  the  first  discarded  the  old 
conception  that  the  function  of  a  university  is  to  pass  on  know- 
ledge already  complete,  and  so  opened  the  door  of  the  German  ' 
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univerdties  to  the  new  culture  and  philosophy.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  students  could  thus  be  attracted,  and  the  influence 
spread  to  the  other  German  universities,  which  by  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century  had  regained  their  position  as  homes  of  the 
highest  German  thought. 

At  Halle,  too.  was  set  the  example  by  Francke  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  his  disdple 
Hecker  Germany  owes  the  first  Realsckule.  Simul- 
taneous movements  for  the  education  of  the  poor  were 
made  by  St  Jean-Baptistedela  Salle  and  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools  in  France,  and  by  the  Sodety 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  England.  But  the 
total  results  were  not  great;  the  mass  of  the  people  in  every 
European  country  remained  without  schooling  throughout  the 
1 8th  century 

The  intellectual  movements  of  that  century  were,  indeed, 
essentially  aristocratic.  Voltaire  and  the  Encydopaedists  aimed 
at  the  enlightenment  of  the  sdect  few,  and  Rousseau 
declared  baldly  that  the  poor  need  no  education 
That  these  movements  influenced  education  profoundly 
is  undoubted.  The  individualistic  and  abstract 
rationalism  of  Voltaire,  derived  from  the  sensationist 
philosophy  of  Locke  through  the  more  thorough-going  Condillac, 
and  finding  its  logical  outcome  in  the  materialistic  atheism 
of  La  Mettrie  and  the  refined  selfishness  of  Rochefoucault, 
infected  the  more  cultured  classes.  In  Lord  Chesterfidd's 
Letters  to  his  Son  is  shown  its  educational  outcome — a  veneer 
of  superficial  culture  and  artificial  politeness  covering,  but  not 
hiding,  the  most  cold-blooded  sflfishnfOT.  Against  this  fashion- 
able artificiality,  as  well  as  against  the  obvious  sodal  and  political 
abuses  of  the  time,  Rousseau's  call  for  a  return  to  nature  was  a 
needed  protest 

Rousseauism,  however,  was  not  merdy  a  transitory  revolt 
against  a  conventionality  of  life  that  had  become  unbearable; 
it  was  emphatically  the  voidng  of  a  view  of  life  and  ^^ 
of  education  which  has  profoundly  influenced  Europe  JJ^ 
ever  since.  In  that  Rousseau  (i7x»-i778)  attempted 
to  look  at  life  as  a  whole  he  was  on  truer  ground  than  were  the 
intdlectualists  of  the  "  Enlightenment ";  but  in  that  he  found 
the  essence  of  life  in  the  gratification  of  the  desires  and  impulses 
of  the  moment,  he  enunciated  a  doctrine  which  banished  high 
prindple  and  strenuous  effort  from  life  and  consequently  from 
education.  In  the  AmU  is  presented  a  purdy  fantastic  scheme 
of  education  based  on  a  psychology  of  devdopment  so  crude 
as  to  be  absolutdy  false,  and  produdng  a  young  man  utterly 
unable  to  guide  his  own  life  or  to  control  his  emotions  and 
impulses.  Rousseauism  is,  indeed,  in  its  essence  the  application 
to  education  of  the  doctrines  of  naturalism — the  philosophy 
which  regards  human  life  as  a  mere  continuation  of  physical 
process,  and  consequently  as  determined  wholly  by  environment. 
So  Rousseau  would  abolish  all  moral  training  and  leave  the 
child  to  the  reactions  of  the  physical  worid  upon  his  actions. 

Against  this  position  the  educational  teaching  of  Kant  (1724- 
1804),  influenced  though  he  was  by  the  £miU,  is  essentially  a 
protest.  The  nnost  necessary  dement  in  education,  ^^^^ 
according  to  Kant,  is  constraint,  which  by  the 
formation  of  habit  prepares  the  young  to  recdve  as  prindples 
of  conduct  the  laws  at  first  imposed  upon  them  from  without. 
And  the  supreme  guide  of  life  is  the  law  of  duty  which  is  always 
more  or  less  opposed  to  the  promptings  of  inclination.  Kant 
exaggerates  the  dualism:  Rousseau  would  abolish  it  by  ignoring 
the  more  important  of  the  two  antitheses. 

The  French  Revolution — ^tbe  natural  outcome  of  the  teachings 
of  Voltaire  and  of  Rousseau — ^was  the  second  stage  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  first  ^^  g^^g^ 
was  essentially  the  assertion  of  the  natural  rights  ofotmmt 
man.  and,  as  a  logical  sequence,  of  the  right  of  every  mSpmm 
child  to  be  properly  trained  for  life.  Tlie  reaction  Jj^fj^ 
due  to  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists  no  doubt 
delayed  the  acknowledgment  for  a  time,  but  its  gradual  recogni- 
tion is  emphatically  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  educational 
history  of  the  19th  century. 
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Preached  and  practised  by  Pestaloza  (i  746-1837)  in  Switzer- 
land, the  general  educaUon  of  the  poor  was  first  made  a  reality 
by  Prussia  alter  the  crushing  defeat  of  Jena.  In 
France  and  England  it  remained  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  century  the  work  of  the  Church  and 
other  voluntary  agencies,  though  aided  by  the  state.  Finally 
a  state  system  of  schools  has  been  more  or  less  fully  set  up  in 
every  state  of  western  Europe  and  in  America,  and  subjected 
to  more  or  less  state  regulation  and  controL  Equally  marked 
has  been  the  growing  care  for  the  scholastic  education  of  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  though  only  in  America  are  the  two  regarded 
as  practically  identical  in  form  and  content 

Thus  the  xgth  century  saw  the  final  working  out  of  the  idea 
that  the  state  should  be  substituted  for  the  Church  as  the  official 
agent  of  education,  an  idea  which  had  its  roots  in  the  Renaissance 
conception  pf  the  right  of  man  to  direct  his  life  apart  from 
theological  determinations.  The  more  direct  outcome  of  the 
same  idea  is  apparent  in  the  absolute  liberty  with  which  the 
presuppositions  of  knowledge  are  questioned,  and  the  maxim 
of  Descartes — to  prove  everything  by  the  reason  and  to  accept 
nothing  which  fails  to  stand  Uie  test — is  acted  upon.  No  greater 
contrast  is  possible  than  that  between  the  medieval  student  and 
the  modem  searcher  after  truth. 

The  influence  of  the  same  spirit  has  wrought  an  equally 
momentous  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  impetus 
given  by  the  exaggerated  doctrine  of  Rousseau  to  the 
view  that  the  nature  of  the  child  should  determine 
the  means  of  education,  led  to  more  thorough-going 
attempts  than  had  hitherto  been  made  to  base  educa- 
tional method  on  a  knowledge  of  child  psychdogy.  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel  (1783-1852),  by  their  insistence  on  the  need  of 
educating  a  child  through  his  own  activity,  and  by  their  wide- 
spread influence,  made  the  new  view  of  method  an  actuality. 
The  influence  of  Rousseau  has^  thus,  passed  into  modem  educa- 
tional practice  in  a  form  that,  in  its  essence,  is  true,  though  in 
practice  it  has  shown  itself  apt  to  run  into  the  same  excess  of 
emphasis  on  impulse  and  feeling  which  vitiated  the  teaching  of 
Rousseau  himself.  The  influence  of  Herbart  (X776-184X)  has 
tended  to  counteract  this.  The  essence  of  Herbartianism  is  that 
mental  life  consists  of  presentations,  or  reactions  of  the  mind  on 
the  environment,  and  that  will  springs  from  the  drde  of  thought 
thus  developed.  The  emphasis  is  therefore  placed  on  intellect 
and  instruction  while  in  Froebelianism  it  is  placed  on  spontaneous 
activity  and  on  the  arrangement  of  the  environment.  Each 
exaggerates  the  function  of  the  one  factor  in  concrete  experience 
which  it  makes  the  centre  of  interest,  and  each  is  tinged  with  the 
individualistic  conception  of  life  which  characterized  the  x8th 
and  early  xgth  century. 

The  most  marked  change  in  the  outward  aspect  of  education 
has  been  the  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  school  and  univer- 
sity by  the  introduction  o(  various  branches  of  natural 
I  of  science.  Conjointly  with  this  has  been  much  increase 
lattrw^  of  Specialization,  and  that  not  only  in  the  university 
''"■•  but  in  the  school.    There  is  no  longer  a  universally 

recognized  drde  of  knowledge  constituting  a  liberal  education 
preparatory  to  spedalist  studies,  as  there  was  in  the  middle  ages. 
Nor  is  there  general  agreement  as  to  what  such  educational  in- 
stitutions as  schools  and  universities  should  attempt  to  do,  or 
even  as  to  the  end  that  should  be  sought  by  education  as  a  whole. 
Nor  can  agreement  on  such  points  be  expected  while  men  differ 
widely  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life.  The  work  of  the 
organization  of  the  material  means  of  education  has  largdy  been 
accomplished  by  the  dvilized  world:  that  of  determining  the 
trae  theory  and  {Mactice  of  the  educative  process  itself  is  still 
incomplete.  To  that,  both  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  life 
and  of  the  relative  values  in  life,  of  various  kinds  of  experience 
and  experiment  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  reached,  are  needed. 
The  problem  will  never  be  absolutdy  solved,  for  that  would 
imply  an  absolutely  best  education  irrespective  of  conditions, 
but  its  practical  solution  will  be  reached  when  a  true  adjustment 
is  made  between  the  process  of  education  and  the  life  for  which 
that  education  is  intended  to  be  a  prcparatioiL 


See  also  the  artkrles  Acadbmiss:  Classics;  Co-education: 
Examinations:  Polytechnic ; Schools; Technical Eoucatios; 
Uni  VBssiTiBs ;  Women  ;  &c  (J.  Wx.) 

n.  National  Systems  ov  Public  Educatiov 

A  statement  of  the  prindples  commonly  recognized  by  modem 
communities  as  governing  the  action  of  the  state  in  rdation  to 
education  may  fadliute  at  the  outset  a  dearer  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  the  organization  ot  public  education 
presents.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  state  interference  in  the 
educational  domain  is  universally  accepted  by  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  modem  worid;  and  in  rc^[ard  to  its  extent  and 
limits  a  large  measure  of  agreement  hasnow  been  reached. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  recognized  as  the  duty  ot  the  state  to 
insist  upon  a  certain  minimum  of  education  for  evexy  future 
dtizen.  This  does  not  necessitate  a  monopoly  of 
education  on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  aswaS'daimed 
by  the  Napoleonic  despotism  unc^pr  the  traditicMial 
influence  (it  would  seem)  of  the  old  authoritative 
Gallo-Roman  tradition,  trainsformed  in  its  outward  numifestatioa 
but  not  in  its  inward  spirit  by  the  French  Revolution.  Such  a 
monopoly  would  be  plainly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  individxialism,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  attempts 
to  reassert  it  have  in  recent  times  been  repudiated  in  rcpublicaa 
France  by  some  of  the  best  exponents  of  modem  free  thou^t, 
as  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty  not  calculated  to  justify 
itself  by  any  corre^wnding  public  gain.  Nevertheless,  the 
recognition  of  this  primary  duty  of  the  state  plainly  implies  a 
state  system  of  at  least  dementary  education.  The  masses  of 
the  industrial  population  cannot  afford  the  necessary  minimum  of 
instruction  which  the  public  interest  demands,  and  private  and 
voluntary  effort  cannot  effidently  supply  the  want  resulting 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  But  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that,  so  far  as  private  effort  attempts  anything  in 
this  direction,  it  should  be  motived  in  the  main  by  religion  and 
associated  with  the  great  historical  religious  organizations; 
thus  it  comes  about  that  the  moment  the  state  steps  in  to  make 
good  the  defidency  of  voluntary  effort  a  fruitful  and  embittering 
source  of  difficulty  and  friction  is  disdosed.  Hence,  in  Fj^e^an^^ 
the  history  of  public  dementary  education  since  the  bepnniDg 
of  the  igth  century  has  been  very  largdy  the  history  of  what  is 
caUed  the  religious  difficulty.  Here  we  find  ouzsdves  in  the 
region  of  acute  controversy  in  which  it  is  usdcss  to  do  more  than 
note  empirically  the  various  solutions  adopted  by  different 
states.  Perhaps  all  that  can  safdy  be  indicated  as  fftmin>m«w£ 
universal  acceptance  is  the  prindple  that  the  state  must  not 
impose  upon  an  individual  dtizen  in  the  person  of  hi$  chfld  any 
form  of  rdigious  instmction  to  which  he  oonsdcntiously  objects. 
Modem  controversies  show  the  difficulty  of  applying  even  this 
mdimentary  prindple  to  the  complicated  circumstances  of  a  free 
community  split  up  into  a  number  of  groups  differing  profoundly 
in  religious  sentiment,  and  zealous  each  for  the  recognition  of  its 
own  ideal  within  the  common  system.  So  £sr,  however,  as 
secular  instruction  («.e.  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  than 
religion)  is  concerned  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
dementary  minimum  must  be  both  compulsory  and  free  for  every 
individual  child  whose  parents  will  not  or  cannot  (as  the  case 
may  be)  provide  such  instmction  for  it  efficiently  elsewhere  than 
in  the  state-supported  schools: 

Next,  the  action  of  the  modem  state  cannot  stop  short  at 
dementary  education.  The  prindple  of  "  the  career  t>pen  to 
talent "  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  abstract  humihitazian  theory, 
a  fantastical  aspiration  of  revcdutionary  dreamen;  for  the  great 
industrial  communities  of  the  modem  worid  it  is  a  cogeot 
practical  necessity  imposed  by  the  fierce  international  competi- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  life.  The 
nation  that  is  not  to  fail  in  the  struggle  for  oommerdal  success, 
with  all  that  this  implies  for  national  life  and  dviUzation, 
must  needs  see  that  its  industries  are  fed  with  a  constant  supply 
of  workers  adequatdy  equipped  in  respect  both  of  general 
intelligence  and  technical  training. 

On  political  grounds  too,  the  increasing  democratization  ol 
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institutions  renders  a  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  high  standard  of  intelligence  among  the  people  a 
necessary  precaution  of  prudent  statesmanship,  especially  for  the 
great  imperial  states  which  confide  the  most  momentous  issues  of 
worid  policy  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  popular  voice.  The  state 
then,  must  satisfy  itself  that  the  means  of  education  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  in  grades  adapted  to  the  varying  degrees  of 
intelligence  and  educational  opportunity  to  be  found  among  a 
community  upon  the  majority  of  whose  members  is  imposed  the 
necessity  of  entering  upon  the  practical  business  of  Ufe  at  a  more 
or  less  early  age.  The  organization  of  the  higher  grades  of 
education  constitutes  a  task  of  less  formidable  magnitude  than  the 
organization  of  elementary  education,  for  the  reason  that,  at  any 
rate  in  the  prevailing  social  conditions,  it  is  only  a  minority  who 
can  benefit  by  it,  and  that  of  this  minority  a  large  proportion  can 
afford  the  whde  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  in  each 
individual  case.  The  class,  however,  whose  education  must  needs 
be  assisted  by  the  state  if  it  is  not  to  remain  inefficient  must 
always  be  considerable;  and  account  must  be  taken  also  of  the 
necessities  of  the  further  class  whose  exceptional  mental  devdop> 
ment  is  such  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  state  to  bestow 
gratuitously  an  education  higher  than  elementary  at  the  public 
expense.  University  education  is  distinguished  from  education 
of  the  lower  grades  by  the  fact  that,  being  necessarily  restricted 
to  an  6Ute  of  intellect  or  birth,  it  cannot,  save  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  usefully  be  organized  locally.  Althouj^'  uni- 
versities are  the  necessary  complement  of  a  public  educational 
system  they  do  not  in  strictness  or  necessity  form  part  of  such  a 
system,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  brou|^t  within  the  purview  of 
public  authority  it  must  be  as  a  matter  of  national,  rather  than 
municipal  or  provincial,  concern.  Accordingly  university  educa- 
tion is  separately  treated  (see  Universities),  and  will  not  be 
referred  to,  save  incidentally,  in  the  present  article. 

Reserving  to  a  final  section  the  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  brief  description  is  given  here  of  the 
educational  systems  of  the  leading  European  countries  by  way  of 
introduction  to  a  more  detailed,  but  still  sxmmiary,  historical 
sketch  of  public  education  in  England.  The  highly  organized 
educational  systems  of  France  and  Prussia  (as  representing 
Germany)  are  manifestly  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  general 
study  of  the  principles  of  educational  polity  as  worked  out  upon 
logiod  and  consistently  thought-ouC  plans  by  highly  centralized 
states.  As  to  other  European  countries,  a  brief  mention  must 
suffice  of  certain  features  of  special  interest  presented  by  smaller 
progres»ve  states  of  such  different  types  as  Switzerland, 
Belgium  and  Holland.  Simflarly,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  considerations  of  space  forbid  more  than  a  brief  notice 
of  the  educational  systems  of  Scotland  {q.v.)  and  Ireland  (q.v.). 
For  other  countries  see  the  sections  in  the  articles  under  the 
hfadings  of  the  respective  states. 

Prance, 

France(9.9.)pKsents  the  most  complete  type  of  a  state  system 
of  education  organized  underastron^y  centralized  administration 
in  all  grades.  This  centralized  administration  in  education,  as  in 
other  departments,  represents  the  Napoleonic  heritage  of  the 
Republic,  and,  although  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
of  recent  years  to  study  local  conditions  in  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  anything  approaching  to  local  autonomy  is 
unknown  in  educational  affairs.  The  necessary  checks  upon 
bureaucracy  are  supplied  not  by  popularly  elected  municipal 
bodies  but  by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  pedagogic  element  in  the 
administrative  machinery.  The  peda^^c  element  in  turn  does 
but  represent  another  side  of  the  collective  activities  of  the  state. 
The  teaching  profession  both  in  the  primary  and  higher  spheres — 
and  the  two  are  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another — consists  of 
a  highly  organized  body  of  state  functionaries,  united  by  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps  and  actuated  by  ideals  and  aims  which  are  inspired 
by  the  state.  The  importance  of  this  condition  of  things  Lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  is  something  more  than  a  form  of  govern- 
ment: it  is  the  social  and  moral  expression  of  the  democratic  ideal 
as  conceived  by  a  people  profoundly  imbued  by  tradition  with  the 


sense  of  social  solidarity,  or  cdlectivism;  and  nowhere  has  this 
expres^on  been  more  characteristic  or  more  complete  than  in  the 
domain  of  public  education.  Yet  the  educational  system  of 
modem  France  is  by  no  means  exclusively  the  creation  of  the 
Third  Republic,  and  the  main  stages  in  its  development  deserve  to 
be  traced  historically. 

No  historical  sketch,  however  sli^t,  of  French  education  can 
ignore  the  great  Catholic  rdigious  educator  of  the  18th  oentiiiy, 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  the  founder  of  Les  Frhcs  aj«w* 
de  la  Uitctrine  ckritien$ie,  commonly  known  as  the  la  itteuiat 
"  Christian  Brothers."    The  Brothers  were  not  merely  ^^ 
pioneers  of  dementary  education,  they  may  also  be       *** 
regarded  (as  M.  Buisson,  formerly  director  of  public  instruction, 
has  shown)  as  the  originators  of  higher  primary  instruction. 
Under  the  Restoration  they  upheld  the  method  of  simultaneous 
teaching  against  the  partisans  of  the  mutual  (or  monitorial) 
method,  successfully  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  the  trained 
teacher.    The  imfortunate  effects  of  the  monitorial  system  upon 
English  education  show  the  reality  of  the  service  which  this 
religious  congregation  rendered  to  the  national  pedagogy  in 
France. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  decreed  that  primary  instruction 
should  be  compulsory  and  gratuitous.  (It  may  be  explained  that 
the  term  "  free  education,"  instructum  libre,  does  not  n* 
bear  the  same  meaning  in  France  as  in  En^and.  In 
France  a  free  school  means  a  school  not  under  state 
control  and  not  forming  part  of  the  state  systenu)  In 
this  as  in  much  dse  the  Revolution  was  powo^less  to  do  more  than 
enundate  general  principles  which  it  left  for  later  generations,  in 
the  present  instance  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  to  carry 
into  effect.  Tkue  to  its  theories  of  individualistic  liberty,  the 
Revolution  admitted  liberty  of  teaching.  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  law  of  1806,  centralized  all  forms  of  education  in  one 
offidal  teaching  body  under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  University, 
thus  securing  a  monopoly  of  trarhfng  to  the  state.  The 
Napoleonic  idea  of  the  university,  doubtless  because  a  true 
expression  of  the  national  genius,  has  never  ceased  to  exert  a 
profound  influence  upon  French  education,  an  influence  which  of 
late  years  has  been  revivified  and  reinforced  by  the  modem  ideal 
of  social  solidarity. 

Under  the  Restoration  education  fell  inevitably  under  the 
control  of  the  church,  but  under  the  Liberal  Monarchy  Guizot  in 
1833  passed  a  law  which  laid  the  foundations  of  modem 
primary  instmction,  obliging  the  communes  to  main- 
tain sclK)ob  and  pay  the  teachers.  It  is  also  to  the 
credit  of  Guizot  as  an  educational  reformer  that  he  per- 
ceived the  necessity  for  the  higher  primary  as  distinct  from 
the  secondary  school.  The  higher  primary  schools  which  he 
founded  were  imfortunatdy  supprused  by  the  Lai  Failoux; 
their  restoration  constitutes  one  of  the  great  positive  services 
rendered  by  the  Third  Republic  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education. 

The  Lot  Falhux  of  1850,  passed  by  the  Second  Republic  under 
the  influence  of  the  prince  president,  is  chiefly  memorable  for  its 
restoration  of  the  liberty  of  teaching,  wlidch  in  a 
Catholic  country  means  in  effect  free  scope  for  priestly 
schools.  This  law  also  made  provision  for  separate 
communal  schools  for  girb,  for  adult  classes  and  for  the  technical 
instruction  of  apprentices.  In  1854  France  was  divided  for 
purposes  of  educational  administration  into  sixteen  academies, 
each  administered  by  a  rector  with  an  academy  inspector 
under  him  for  each  department.  This  organization  survives 
to-day,  with  the  difference  that  for  each  academy  (except 
Chamb£ry)  there  is  now  a  local  teaching  university. 

The  ministry  of  the  well-known  educationist  M.  Duray  (1865- 
1869),  corresponding  to  the  period  of  the  Liberal  Empire,  was 
notable  for  marked  administrative  progress.  A  per- 
manent memorial  of  this  epoch  is  the  enactment  ^ 
rendering  primary  schoob  for  girls  obligatory  in 
communes  of  over  500  inhabitants.  Dxuruy  also  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  gratuitous  instmction  at  the  option  of  the 
commune. 
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The  task  of  educatioiial  lefonn  impoaed  itself  upon  the 
republic  by  a  twofold  necessity.  The  wan  of  x866  and  1*870  were 
^^  victories  for  the  Prussian  schoolmaster,  and  aroused  all 
Sifiiiwir  ^^tc™  Europe  to  the  national  importance  of  popular 
education.  For  France  then  the  reform  of  popular 
education  was  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  national  restora- 
tion. For  the  republic  too,  menaced  by  older  and  hostile 
traditions,  the  creation  of  a  national  system  of  education  in^ired 
by  its  own  spirit  was  an  fssHitisI  condition  of  the  permanence  and 
security  of  its  government  and  the  social  ideals  of  which  that 
government  was  the  expression.  Hence  the  energy  with  which 
the  republican  state  addressed  itself  to  theorganisation  of  primary 
instruction,  "  obligatory,  gratuitous,  secular." 

By  the  law  of  June  i,  1878,  there  was  imposed  upon  the  com- 
munes the  obligation  of  acquiring  their  school  buildings;  and 
^  .  y  as  a  grant  in  aid  a  sum  of  £2,400,000  was  set  aside  for 
ifoa  ^  this  purpose  by  the  state.  In  1879  a  law  was  passed 
compelling  every  department  to  maintain  a  training 
college  for  male  and  female  teachers  respectively. 

The  two  higher  normal  schools  of  Fontenay  and  St 

iMMtioaot  Goud  were  also  founded  to  supply  the  training  colleges 
g;g*j^_  with  professors.  During  the  same  pmod,  among  other 
prnfrMtoo.  ggfii^^f^if  or  professional  diplomas,  there  were  estab- 
lished the  certifical  d*aptiiude  pidazogiquej  which  qualifies  pro- 
bationer-teachers {slagiaires)  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  full 
standing  {titulaires)t  and  the  certifical  d'aptUude  for  primarjr 
inspectors  and  heads  of  normal  schools.  The  law  of  June  xdj 
x88x,  rendered  obligatory  for  all  teachers,  whether  public  or 
private,  the  brevet  de  capacUi.,  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
cany  this  law  into  immediate  effect,  and  as  late  as  1902  only 
about  60  %  of  the  men  and  5a  %  of  the  women  Were  provided 
with  the  professional  certificate  necessary  for  becoming  tUulaires. 
•  The  laws  making  primary  education  gratuitous,  compulsory 
and  secular,  are  indissolubly  associated  with  the  name  of  Jules 

R9ibimM  pi^^'^y-  "^^  ^^  ^^  J^"'^^  ^^t  ^^^t  Abolished  fees  in 
jUtoAnj.  all  primary  schools  and  training  colleges,  the  law  of 

1882  established  compulsory  attendance,  and  finally 

the  law  of  October  30,  x886,  enacted  that  none 
but  lay  persons  should  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and 
abolished  in  those  schools  all  distinctivdy  religious  teaching. 
In  the  boys'  schools  members  of  religious  commimities  were  to  be 
disphiced  within  five  years,  but  in  girb'  schoob  the  rdigieuses 
n^ht  remain  tUl  death  or  resignation. 

Religious  teaching  was  replaced  in  the  state  schools  under 
the  Feny  law  by  moral  instruction  according  to  official  curricula, 

a  change  which  has  been  described  by  M.  S&ulles 
gJS^lStnni     i^'tcaliaH  ou  rivciution)  as  a  revolution  of  the  pro- 

foundest  philosophical  meaning.  The  difficult  and 
dc^cate  topics  of  the  relation  of  the  state  school  to  religion  and 
the  value  of  the  substituted  moral  instruction  have  recently 
received  illuminating  and  objective  treatment  from  different 
points  of  view  in  the  series  of  reports  on  Moral  Inslruclum  and 
Training  in  Schools^,  edited  by  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  (1908, 
voL  ii.);  the  barest  reference  to  the  questions  at  issue  must 
here  suffice.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  moral  instruction, 
it  would  appear  to  have  shifted  from  a  Kantian  to  a  purely 
sociological  basis.  Roman  Catholic  opinion  is  at  least  not 
unanimous  in  regarding  the  "  lay  "  or  neutral  school  as  essenti- 
ally or  necessarily  anti-religious,  and  plainly  there  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  the  neutrality  should  not  be  a  real  neutrality,  but 
with  the  existing  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
modem  thought  in  France  the  influence  of  the  Normalist 
teachers  is  in  fact  apt  to  be  anti-religious,  and  moreover  no  ^stem 
of  independent  moral  doctrine,  whether  based  upon  a  priori 
or  inductive  reasoning,  can  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  whatever  degree  the  blame  may  be  ri^^tly  apportioor 
able  between  church  and  state,  the  fact  is  that  the  two  find 
themselves  in  acute  conflict,  and  that  from  the  conflict  there  has 
resulted  a  certain  moral  confusbn  which  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  moralbts  alike  view  with  alarm.  It  may  be  that  the 
mischief  would  have  been  mitigated  had  more  moderate  coimsels 
prevafled  at  the  time  of  the  Ferry  law,  and  had  the  church  been 


willing  to  accept  (as  the  Republic  might  then  have  been  willxDg 
to  concede)  right  of  entry  for  the  clergy  into  the  schools.  But 
the  real  causes  of  the  trouble  lie  deep  in  the  phik)8ophical  and 
religious  problems  of  our  time,  and  in  the  constant  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  the  French  to  logical  ideals  on  either  side. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  sanguine  to  discern  in  the  growing  tendency 
to  idealism  in  French  philosophy,  and  to  liberal  ideas  in  Freocb 
and  Catholic  religious  thou^t,  the  proteiae  of  a  hai^kr  state  of 
things.  In  the  meantime,  the  religious  difficulty  in  the  schools 
divides  the  natbn  into  two  hcKStile  camps  {Us  deux  Franca, 
as  a  Swiss  Protestant  writer  puts  it)  in  the  shape  of  the  sute 
secular  schoob  on  the  one  side  and  the  jvivate  religious  schoob 
on  the  other. 

In  the  year  1903-1904  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  private 
primary  schools  was  1,298,591,  as  against  4,935,000  in  the  public 
primary  school  but  these  figures  were  liable  to  be  materially 
affected  by  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the 
religious  orders. 

In  1889  an  important  change  was  made  in  educational  finance 
by  transferring  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  in  primuy  schools 
from  the  communes  to  the  state,  a  right  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  made  the  teacher  a  state  offidaL 
Thus  the  state  assumed  the  greater  part  of  the  burden 
of  primary  instruction,  leaving  to  the«  commxmes 
merely  the  cost  of  fabric,  and  to  the  department  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabric  of  the  normal  schools  and  certain  expenses  of 
inspection. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  shortly  the 
various  central  and  local  authorities  that  constitute  the  official 
machine.  The  minister,  the  head  of  the  entire  hkr- 
archy,  is  assisted  by  a  conseil  supirieur  consinting  of 
fifty-seven  members,  of  whom  the  majority  are  elected  ^ 
by  the  higher  teaching  profession,  while  a  few  are 
nominated  by  the  president,  mdudhig  a  small  number 
to  represent  private  schools,  and  a  few  are  elected 
by  the  primary  teachers.  Practically  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  council  b  carried  on  by  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  the  nine  nominees  of  the  president  and  six  others  designated 
for  thb  purpose  by  the  minbtcr.  The  ooundl  has  admlnxstrative, 
judicial  and  disciplinary,  as  well  as  advisory,  powers  which 
enable  it  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  internal  organiaatSon 
of  schoob.  There  b  also  a  pedagogic  comiU  consnUoiifhnd  a  kgal 
comiti  cantentieuXf  whose  respective  functions  are  purdy  advbory . 

The  inspecteurs  giniraux  "act,"  says  Mr  Brereton  in  his 
official  report  to  the  English  Board  of  Education,  "as  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  central  authority."  Their  duties  are: 
first  to  inspect  the  normal  schoob;  nest  to  supenrise 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  inspectorate;  lastly  to  give 
general  and  comparative  information  on  the  progress 
of. primary  instruction  in  the  various  parts  of  France.  For  the 
purpose  of  general  inspection.  France  b  divided  into  seven 
dbtricts. 

As  already  indicated,  for  the  puxiXMe  of  educational  administra- 
tion, the  departments  of  France  are  grouped  in  seventeen 
divbions  called  academies.  At  the  head  of  each  gggtm- 
academy  b  the  rector.  He  b  q>pointed  directly  by  the  mm4 
president  and  must  hold  the  doctor's  degree.  He  b  — ^•* 
not  only  the  head  of  the  local  teaching  university,  ■■*"^'' 
but  b  also  charged  in  a  general  way  with  the  oversi^t  oi  all 
three  departments  of  education,  superior,  secondary  and  primary; 
in  regard  to  the  last,  however,  hb  functions  are  confined  to  the 
pedagogic  side.  The  direct  share  of  the  rector  in  adminbtration 
is  mainly  confined  to  the  normal  schoob  and  the  hi^r  primary 
schoob.  The  rector  b  assbted  by  an  academic  council  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  pedagogic  elements. 

Each  department  of  Fiance  has  an  academy  inspector  ap- 
pointed by  the  minbter.  The  duties  of  the  academy  mspKtM 
embrace  both  higher  and  primary  education.  In  the 
btter  sphere  he  b  the  real  head  of  the  local  adminbtra- 
tion,  and  the  primary  inspectors  are  his  subordinate 
officers.  He  appoints  the  probationer-teachers  and 
nominates  the  regular  teachers  for  appointment  by  the  pr^eL 
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The  prifd,  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  each  department, 
not  only  appoints  the  teachers  upon  the  proposition  of  the 
PfilMaad  i^c^<ic°^y  inspector,  he  is  also  as  president  of  the 
maata  conseil  dipartemenkU  concerned  generally  with  the 
d^parif  externa  of  school  administration,  including  the  supply 
"*''*^  of  schools.  The  ccmseil  dipartentenial  with  respect  to 
its  powers  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  our  own  local  education 
authorities,  but  as  regards  its  constitution  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
municipal  body,  the  representatives  of  the  conseil  gjhUral  of  the 
department  (wldch  corresponds  to  the  county  cbundl)  being 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  pedagogical  members. 

The  inspectors  of  primary  schooJ^,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
act  under  the  academy  inspector.  They  are  appointed  upon 
the  result  of  examination  and  not  by  direct  nomination 
as  in  England.  The  examination  is  severe,  and  it  is 
from  the  body  of  the  professors  of  the  normal  schools 
rather  than  from  the  ra^ks  of  the  primary  teachers  that  the 
successful  candidates  are  chiefly  drawn. 

Very  limited  powers  are  entrusted  to  certain  mmmunal  and 
cantonal  authorities.  Hie  commissUm  uolaire  is  a  committee 
organized  in  each  commune  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving  school  attendance,  to  which  end  they  ad- 
minister a  caisse  des  fcoUs  or  school  fund  for  supplying 
clothing  and  meals  to  needy  children.  The  mairt  of 
the  conmiune  has  the  ri^t  of  visiting  the  schools,  but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  the  minor  local  authorities  can  interfere  with  the 
teaching.  Similar  duties  are  assigned  to  the  dUiguSs  catUonauXf 
who  are  appointed  by  the  eotueil  dSpartemenkU  for  each  canton 
(a  wider  area  than  the  commune),  and  can  best  be  described  as 
local  visitors  or  visiting  committees  rather  than  managers  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  "All  this  hierarchy  of  central  and  local 
officials,"  says  Mi  Brereton,  "  will  doubtless  seem  complicated 
to  English  minds.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that,  so  far  as  I 
coidd  learn,  the  machine,  for  all  its  complexity,  works  smoothly 
enough.  The  truth  is  that  the  province  of  each  particular 
functionary  is  so  dearly  defined  that  there  is  no  debateable 
ground  over  which  ambitious  rival  authorities  can  wrangle." 

In  proceeding  to  sketch  the  French  system  of  higher  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  it  may  be  observed  that  European 
C„^f^g,  systems  of  higher  education  have  generally  been 
tiom  0/  framed  upon  the  view  that  the  divisions  of  education 
are  longitudinal,  not  latitudinal,  and  that  secondary 
education  is  a  training  complete  in  itself  from  the 
preparatory  stage  to  the  university,  with  aims  and  ideals  of 
general  culture  which  differentiate  it  radically  and  at  the  very 
outset  from  education  of  the  elementary  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  United  States  the  view  has  prevailed  that  the 
divisions  of  education  must  be  latitudinal,  that  the  secondary 
school  must  be  complementary  to  the  elementary  school,  in 
which  even  the  £Iite  must  receive  their  preparatory  or  elementary 
training.  At  any  rate  down  to  the  reform  of  xgoa,  which  will 
presently  be  explained,  the  French  system  could  be  regarded 
as  a  typical  and  even  extreme  example  of  the  European  theory, 
little  consistent  as  this  might  seem  to  be  with  the  broader 
principles  of  democracy.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  expressed 
by  the  French  terminology,  by  which  what  in  England  is  called 
**  elementaiy  "  is  in  France  termed  "  primary  "  education. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  principle  of  the  autonomous 
character  of  the  two  divisions  of  education  was  carried  out 
undoubtedly  favoured  in  a  special  degree  the  complete 
Htgbtr  organization  given  to  higher  primary  instruction  in 
the  icda  primcires  supirieures  under  the  Third 
Republic.  The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  fill  the  void 
which  must  otherwise  exist  for  those  who  need  a  higher  education 
than  the  primary  school  can  give,  but  for  whose  subsequent 
careers  secondary  education  would  be  ill-adapted  and  injudicious. 
Throughout  the  organization  of  primary  education  the  French 
have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  danger  of  creating  an  intellectual 
proletariate.  "  Nous  poursuivons  la  culture  g^n^rale  du  carac* 
t^e  et  de  I'esprit,  mais  nous  cherchons  en  m^me  temps  k  orienter 
I'enfant  vers  la  vie  pratique,"  says  an  official  report.  The  aim 
of  the  higher  primary  school  is  to  continue  education  in  this 


spirit  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  so  as  fb  prepare  the  scholar  to  take 
an  honourable  place  in  the  higher  ranks  of  skilled  industry 
rather  than  to  deflect  him  towards  a  professional  career  or 
intellectual  pursuits  for  which  he  is  unfitted,  not  so  much  by 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  social  circumstance  as  by  his  own 
natuxal  aptitudes.  Within  the  limits  necessarily  marked  out 
for  them  the  higher  primary  schools  of  France  have  aimed  at 
imparting  what  may  be  termed  a  general  culture  as  distinct 
from  purely  technical  or  trade  teaching,  and  this  development 
has  been  greatly  furthered  by  the  separate  organization  given 
to  the  latter  teaching  in  the  icoUs  proJessionndUs.  At  the  same 
time,  prominence  is  given  in  the  higher  primary  schools  to 
practical  training  of  an  educational  character  with  special 
reference  to  the  industries  and  circumstances  of  the  loodity, 
and  in  the  rural  districts  a  special  agricultural  bias  is  imparted 
to  the  curriculum.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  institution 
of  the  higher  primary  schools  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  spon- 
taneous initiative  of  the  municipalities,  and  that  in  the  later 
phases  of  state  organization  spedal  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  rigid  uniformity  in  these  schools. 

A  wider  extension  has  been  given  to  higher  primary  instruction 
by.  the  establishment  of  amrs  compUmentaires  in  certain  schools, 
at  centres  at  which  it  would  be  impos^ble  to  organize 
separate  higher  primary  schods.  A  similar  solution  ^■w 
of  the  continuation  school  problem  has  recently  com-  *" 
mended  itself  to  the  consultative  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Eni^d. 

Admission  to  the  higher  primary  schools  in  France  is 
only  accord^  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  elementary 
school  leaving  certificate,  urtificat  d*Hudes  primairts,  A  feature 
of  importance  for  continuation  work  in  rural  districts  is  the 
provision  made  for  boarding  scholars  in  attendance  at'  these 
schools.  The  boarding  arrangements  are  generally,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  secondary  schools,  left  to  the  head  teacher,  but  in 
some  instances  municipal  hostels  have  been  provided.  No  fees 
may  be  charged  for  higher  primary  instruction,  and  scholarships 
(bourses)  are  provided  to  a  certain  extent  in  Uie  form  either  of 
boarding  scholarships  or  maintenance  allowances  to  compensate 
the  parent  for  the  loss  of  the  child's  labour.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  the  public  higher  primary  schools  for  the  year  1903- 
1904  was  34,084,  and  in  cours  C4fmpUmenUiires  21,777,  making  a 
total  of  55,861.  In  addition  there  were  8891  scholars  in  receipt 
of  higher  primary  instruction  in  private  schools. 

French  secondary  education  is  given  in  the  iydes  which  are 
first-grade  schoob  maintained  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
and  the  cdUges,  which  are  cchools  of  the  second  grade  j,ni,ifj,, 
maintained  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  the  scAooJ* 
municipality.  A  considerable  number  of  scholars  fr«fafffrf 
pass  annually  from  the  colleges  to  tlw  lyc^es.  In  both  "'''^■' 
grades  of  schools  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  state  and  nomin- 
ated directly  or  indirectly  by  the  minister  of  education.  They 
are  required  to  possess  certain  specified  academic  qualifications 
which  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  universiU,  but  failing 
teachers  with  the  prescribed  qualifications  the  classes  are  taught 
by  teachers  styled  chargis  de  anirs  as  distinct  from  professors. 

With  a  view  to  supplying  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools, 
the  state  maintains  the  Ecole  Normale  SupMeure, 
a  college  in  which  instruction,  board  and  lodging  are 
given  free  to  a  number  of  scholars  selected  by  com- 
petition from  the  best  secondary  school  boys,  though  re- 
sidence  in  the  institution  is  no  longer  compulsory.  By  the  decrees 
of  November  10,  1Q03,  and  May  xo,  1904,  the  £cole  Normale 
became  practically  the  College  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  Its  students  are  entered  as  students  of  the  university,  and 
study  for  their  qualifying  examination  9s  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  {agrigation)  under  university  professors,  partly  at  the 
Sorbonne,  partly  at  the  £cole  Normale,  while  their  professional 
preparation  is  entrusted  solely  to  the  latter  institution. 

The  Republic  \\i%  not  reorganized  secondary  education  by  a 
comprehensive  law;  it  has,  however,  introduced  by  decree, 
under  parliamentary  authority,  an  important  reform  in  the 
internal  organization  of  the  schools  which  marks  a  oouUe 
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departure  from  the  traditional  view  of  secondary  education  as 
a  self-contained  whole.  Article  x  of  the  decree  of  May  31 ,  1902, 
declares  that  secondary  education  is  co-ordinated  with 
^'"^^  primary  education  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  course  of  primary  studies  of  a  normal 
duration  of  four  years.  The  decree  goes  on  toprovidefor 
nST'  ^  '^  ^^  course  of  secondary  studies  of  seven  years'  dura* 
tion,  divided  into  two  cycles  of  four  and  three  yean 
respectively.  .  Iii  the  first  cycle  the  scholar  has  two  options.  In 
section  i  Latin  is  obligatory  and  Greek  optional  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  {dass€  tv.) .  In  section  2  there  iA  no  Latin. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  cycle  the  state  grants  a  urHficat  d^Hudes 
jecondaires  du  ^emier  depi.  In  the  second  cycle  one  of  four 
courses- may  be  taken;  section  i  with  Latin  and  Greek  continues 
the  old  rlaf'"'^  education;  section  2  with  Latin  and  modem 
languages  corresponds  to  the  German  Realgymnaaium;  section 
3  with  Latin  and  science,  and  section  4  with  modem  Umguages 
and  science,  to  the  Oberrealschule.  The  baccalauriaif  or  secondary 
school-leaving  examination,  conducted  by  the  university,  js 
adapted  to  all  the  courses  on  the  principle  that  courses  of  study  of 
equal  length,  whether  classical  or  modem,  literary  or  scientific, 
are  entitled  to  equal  advantages.  This  system  of  alternative 
courses  with  leaving  examinations  of  equal  value  is  mainly 
German  in  origin,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  results  of  the 
best  European  thought  upon  the  problem  of  the  organization  of 
secondary  education. 

It  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
principle  of  laicization  has  been  applied  to  the  primary  schools 
RttMvmt  ^^^  ^^  lycfes  still  retain  their  chaplains  (awndniers) 
laatrmo'  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction.  This 
tf»g*>  difference  of  treatment  is  apparently  based  upon  the 
^y*'*''  consideration  that  the  gratuitous  and  compulsory 
character  of  primary  education  demanded  a  much  stricter 
interpretation  of  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of  the  state  than 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  secondary  education,  which  is  neither 
compulsory  nor  gratuitous. 

In  addition  to  the  state  schools  there  have  until  lately  been  in 
France  a  large  number  of  private  secondary  schoob,  the  most 
important  of  which  have  been  associated  with  the 
^^'^  Catholic  religious  orders.  Theenforceittentofthelaws 
against  these  conmiunities  has  resulted  in  the  closure  of 
a  number  of  these  schoob,  and  in  the  reorganization  of 
others  under  a  lay  teaching  staff.'  It  b  conceivable  that  the 
action  of  the  Republic  may  largely  forward  the  movement, 
otherwise  perceptible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  transfer 
education,  even  when  combined  with  specific  religious  teaching, 
from  ecclesiastical  to  lay  hands.  Evidence  of  thb  tendency  b  to 
be  found  in  the  boarding-schoob  (some  four  in  number)  founded 
upon  the  plan  of  M.  Demolins  (author  of  A  quo*  tienl  la  supirionU 
des  Angjl4hSaxons)  after  the  English  public  school  model,  but 
with  a  dbtinctly  Catholic  colouring. 

Apart  from  the  position  of  the  religious  orders,  the  future  of 
private  education  in  France  b  far  from  secure  at  the  present 
time.  The  liberty  of  teaching  secured  by  the  L(n  FaUoux  b 
regarded  as  a  pseudo-liberty  by  the  advanced  republican  educa* 
ttonbts,  and  the  principle  that  education  b  a  function  of  the  state 
and  not  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  b  deeply  rooted  in  the 
public  mind.  Proposab  have  been  mooted  for  making  the  bacca- 
lauT^at  strictly  a  school  leaving  examination  attached  to  the  state 
schoob.  The  adoption  of  any  such  measure  would  practically 
destroy  liberty  of  teaching  by  reason  of  the  power  which  the 
baccalaur6at  secures  to  the  state  as  the  key  to  the  professions. 

The  foundation  of  secondary  schoob  for  girb  in  connexion  with 
the  educational  reform  of  Jules  Ferry  b  in  its  way  one  of  the  most 
notable  achievements  of  the  republic.  Thereb  little 
doubt  that  the  expulsion  of  Uie  religious  orders  b 
destined  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
education  of  women  in  France.  The  place  of  the  closed 
convent  schoob  b  being  taken  cithier  by  new  state  schoob  or  by 
Catholic  schoob  under  lay  teachers,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
affected  by  thb  process  of  laicization  b  far  larger  in  the  case  of 
^ris  than  of  boys.    Tins  change  b  calculated  to  produce  f ar- 


i^eaching  effects  in  the  social  and  religioas  order,  by  no.  means 
necessarily,  however,  of  an  anti-Cathdic  or  irreligious  kind. 

For  an  account  of  the  resuscitation  by  the  Republic  of  tlie 
local  universities  under  the  one  great  state  »»*A;ng  body 
collectively  known  as  the  University,  see  UioVESsniES. 

Ctrmany. 

Under  the  German  empire  education  b  left  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  each  of  the  federated  states.  The  only  point  of  direct 
contact  between  the  Empire  and  education  lies  in  ihe  mutoal 
undertaking  of  the  federated  states  to  bring  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  to  bear  upon  all  subjects  of  the  enqpore 
resident  within  their  req>ective  borders.  Of  far  greater  moment 
b  the  moral  influence  exerted  iqwn  the  other  states  by  the 
Prussian  h^emony,  in  virtue  ci  which  the  Prussian  educatioul 
system  comes  to  be  in  all  essential  characterblics  typical  and 
representative  of  Germany  as  a  whole.  It  b  remarkable  that 
though,  as  Matthew.  Amold  was  aUe  to  rqxMrt  to  the  Schoob 
Inquiry  Comnusdon  in  x866, "  the  school  system  of  Germany  in 
its  completeness  and  carefulness  b  such  as  to  excite  the  foreigner's 
admiration,"  neither  Prussia  herself,  nor  Bavaria,  nor  sevcxal 
other  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Empire,  have  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  pass  a  comprehensive  education  law,  owing  to  the 
religious  and  political  difficulties  with  which  any  general  Icgis* 
lative  assertion  of  principle  b  attended  in  Germany  as  in  Fjigland, 
The  consequence  b  that  the  Prussian  system  in  particular  b  the 
result  of  a  long  and  complicated  series  of  q>ecial  laws,  decrees  and 
administrative  regulations.  In  such  circumstances  it  b  inevitable 
that,  especially  in  secondary  education,  some  considerable  local 
variations  and  anomalies  should  remain,  but  the  centralised 
authority  of  the  state  has  confined  these  to  questions  of  patronage 
and  external  administration,  and  even  within  thb  sphere  has 
successfully  asserted  its  own  ultimate  supremacy  as  the  guardian 
of  the  educational  interests  of  .its  citizens.  A  detailed  historical 
study  would  bring  out  deariy  the  intimate  connezion  between 
the  development  of  the  educational  system  and  the  growth  of  the 
Prussian  state,  and  again  between  these  and  the  expansion  of  the 
national  life  of  the  German  pet^e;  inddentally  it  would 
exhibit  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in  the  modem  Empire  as  the 
inevitable  result  not  merdy  of  militaxy  force  bat  of  a  genotne 
hegemony  of  intdlect  and  culture. 

Stress  b  rightly  laid  by  all  educational  writers  upon  Lather's 
famous  letter  to  the  German  municipalities  in  1524,  urgiDg  jspoa 
them  the  duty  of  providing  schoob  and  upon  parents 
the  duty  of  sending  their  children  to  school.  An 
attempt  to  give  effect  to  thb  teaching  was  at  once 
made  by  the  dectoral  government  of  Saxony,  which  by  a  school 
ordinance  of  1528  provided  for  the  establishment  in  every  town 
and  village  of  Latin  schoob,  for  in  Germany  as  in  £n|^d  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  reformers  was  solidly  on  the  side  of 
classical  education  as  the  key  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
theological  learning.  All  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  was 
the  initiative  of  the  electorate  of  Wdrttemberg,  whose  school 
ordinance  of  x  559  represents  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  make 
provision  for  both  elementary  and  hi^cr  education,  directing  that 
elementary  schoob  should  be  s^  up  throughout  the  coontry. 
and  ParticfUarukvUn  ot  Latin  schoob  in  every  considerable 
centre  of  population.  The  educational  efforts  bc^  of  the  eariy 
Reformers  sjxd  of  the  remarkable  Jesuit  educationbts,  who  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  partial  reconquest  of  south  Germany 
for  the  CathoU'c  Church,  were  brought  to  paught  ^mid  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  desolation  and 
national  decadence  which  that  calamity  brought  in  its  train.  To 
thb  result  the  aridity  of  the  Protestant  sdiolastics  who  soccceded 
Luther  and  Mdancbthon,  and  the  frivolity,  incompetence  and 
petty  despotism  of  the  small  German  courts,  contributed  in  no 
slight  measure.  The  permanent  and  positive  value  of  Luther's 
pronouncement  of  X524  consists  not  so  much  in  the  direct  effects 
which  it  produced  as  in  the  hallowed  association  which  it  estab- 
lished for  Protestant  Germany  between  the  national  religion  and 
the  educational  duties  of  the  individual  and  the  atate,  and 
doubtless  thb  association  largely  contributed  to  the  creation  d 
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that  healthy  public  opinion  which  in  Prussia  rendered  the 
principle  of  compulsory  school  attendance  easy  of  acceptance  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  in  England  and  elsewhere,  save  only 
Scotland,  where  a  similar  historical  religious  influence  was 
supplied  by  John  Knox. 

State  interference  in  education  is  almost  coincident  with  the 
rise  of  the  Prussian  state.  Already  in  x  7 1 7  Frederick  William  I. 
ordered  all  children  to  attend  school  where  schools 
existed,  and  fixed  the  fee  at  5  pf.  (id.)  a  week.  This 
was  followed  in  1736  by  edicts  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  certain  provinces  and  by  a  royal  grant  of 
50,000  thalers  for  that  purpose  in  the  following  3rear.  In  1763 
the  General  Landsckt^reglement  of  Frederick  the  Great  laid 
down  the  broad  lines  upon  which  the  Prussian  state  has  since 
proceeded,  asserting  the  principle  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, fixing  the  fees,  with  provision  for  the  assistance  of  very 
poor  children,  prescribing,  the  course  of  instruction,  and  giving 
directions  for  the  examination  and  supervision  of  teachers. 
Much  progress  was  made,  more  especially  in  the  organization  of 
higher  education,  under  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  who  was  appointed 
minister  for  Lutheran  church  and  school  affairs  by  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1771,  and  retired  under  Frederick  William  II.  in 
1788.  The  last-mentioned  year  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
Abitwienienexamen,  or  leaving  examinations,  which  form  the 
determining  element  in  the  state  oiganization  of  secondary 
education  in  Germany.  As  in  England,  the  fear  of  the  French 
Revolution  produced  a  corresponding  reaction  in  educational 
affairs,  and  the  policy  of  Frederick  William  II.  was  to  bind  ever 
closer  school  and  church  in  a  system  pnictically  independent  of 
state  control.  The  first  departure  from  this  policy  was  marked 
by  the  AUgemeines  Landreckt  of  1794,  which  boldly  proclaims 
that  schools  and  educational  institutions  may  be  founded  only 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  state,  and  must  always  be 
under  its  supervision  and  subject  to  its  examination  and  control. 
This  law  also  laid  upon  heads  of  families  in  every  place  the  duty 
of  providing  and  maintaining  schools. 

It  was  not  till  the  disaster  of  Jena  and  the  prostration  of 
Prussia  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  awoke  the  dormant  spirit  of 

patriotism,  and  concentrated  all  the  intellectual  forces 

of  north  Germany  upon  the  task  of  national  regenera- 
tion, that  the  principles  of  the  AUgemeines  Landreckt oi 
X  794  bore  full  fruit.  "  The  organization  of  the  Prussian 
school  system,"  says  Dr  James  E.  Russell  in  his  work  on  German 
Higher  Sckocis,  "  waited  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian 
State."  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  great  patriotic  minister  von 
Stein,  upon  his  assuming  control  of  the  civil  administration  in 
1807,  was  to  abolish  the  semi-ecclesi^tical  Oberschulkollcgium 
which  had  been  set  up  as  the  central  authority  under  the  churchly 
policy  of  Frederick  William  II.,  and  to  place  education  under 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  as  a  ^>ecial  section.  Wilhclm  von 
Humboldt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  section  in  1809,  and  the 
work  which  this  "  great  master  of  the  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion "  (as  Professor  Seeley  terms  him  in  his  Life  of  Stein)  in- 
augurated in  his  one  year  of  office  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  founders  of  German  unity.  Humboldt's  greatest 
positive  achievements— the  foundation  of  the  university  of 
Berlin  and  its  organization  under  a  professorial  staff  which 
included  Fichte,  Schleiermacber,  Savigny,  Wolf  and  Niebuhr, 
as  also  the  internal  reform  of  secondary  schools  undertaken  with 
the  pedagogical  assistance  of  Wolf  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
Fichte — lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  that  Humboldt's  policy  in  secondary  education 
represents  a  compromise  between  the  narrow  phik>logical 
pedantry  of  the  old  Latin  schools  and  the  large  demands  of  the 
new  humanism  of  the  period;  and  the  recent  reform  of  the 
Prussian  secondary  schools  may  be  said  to  represent  a  return  to 
the  spirit  of  Humboldt  in  this  respect.  The  measure  introduced 
by  Humboldt  in  1810  for  the  state  examination  and  certification 
of  teachers  checked  the  then  common  practice  of  permitting 
unqualified  theological  students  to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  at 
once  raised  the  teaching  profession  to  a  high  level  of  dignity 
and  efficiency  which  of  itself  sufficed  to  place  Prussia  in  iht 


forefront  of  educational  progress.  It  was  due  also  to  the  initiative 
of  Humboldt  that  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  were  introduced  into 
the  teachers'  seminaries,  through  them  to  vitalize  the  elementary 
schools.  To  the  period  of  the  national  struggle  belong  the  revival 
in  r8x2  of  the  Abiturientenezamen  which  had  fallen  into 
abeyance,  and  the  institution  about  the  same  time  of  the 
local  authorities  called  SckulvorsUinde  for  the  country  and 
SckuldepuiaiUmen  for  the  towns.  • 

Though  the  period  which  succeeded  the  peace  of  x8x5  was 
one  of  political  reaction,  the  cabinet  order  of  Frederick  William 
III.  in  x8as  strengthened  the  law  of  compulsory  g^/^g^g  ^ 
attendance  and  carried  on  the  work  of  administrative  tsuaa^ 
organization  by  defining' the  duties  of  the  Provinzial*  tBU,  Ath 
Schul-Kollegiura  and  the  Regierung.  In  X834  an 
important  development  was  given  to  secondary  educa-  '^ 
tion  by  making  it  necessary  for  candidates  for  the  teamed 
profcissions  as  well  as  for  the  civil  service,  and  for  university 
studies,  to  have  passed  the  leaving  examination  oi  the  gymnasia. 
Thus  through  the  leaving  examination  the  state  holds  the  key  to 
the  liberal  careers,  and  has  thereby  been  able  to  impose  its  own 
standard  upon  all  secondary  schools.  Apart  from  the  privileges 
relative  to  professional  studies,  the  system  of  leaving  examina- 
tions has  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  popular  education  in 
connexion  with  the  institution  of  compulsory  military  service, 
in  virtue  of  a  regulation  which  entitles  those  who  pass  the  leaving 
examination  of  any  of  the  recognized  kinds  of  secondary  schools 
to  the  much-coveted  privilege  of  service  for  one  year  as  a 
"  volunteer  "  instead  of  two  years  as  an  ordinary  conscript. 

The  revolutionary  and  national  movement  of  X848  wa& 
followed  by  a  period  of  further  educational  activity.  The  Act 
of  Constitution  of  1850  declared  teachers  civil  servants  and 
elementary  education  free.  In  practice,  the  abolition  of  schod 
fees  did  not  become  general  until  1888.  Since  then  the  view 
has  more  and  more  prevailed  that  elementary  education  must  be 
free,*  and,  broadly  speaking,  fees  in  elementaiy  schools  are  now 
charged  only  for  children  attending  from  another  school  district. 

In  connexion  with  the  Kullurkampf,  or  struggle  between  the 
state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  ChunJi,  the  Sckulaufsicktsgeselx 
of  X872  reasserted  the  absolute  right  of  the  state  alone  j^^n,^ 
to  the  supervision  of  the  schools;  but  the  titwtniy  tam^t  am4 
of  this  law  as  a  measure  against  Roman  Catholic  <*•«•»> 
clerical  education  was  considerably  modified  as  a  result  ^^"^ 
of  the  subsequent  reconciliation  with  the  papacy  under  ^    "* 
Leo  XIII.,  and  the  Prussian  system  remains  to-day  both  for 
Catholics    and    Protestants   essentially    denominational.    All 
schools,  whether  elementary  or  secondary,  are  Evangeh'cal, 
Catholic,  Jewbh  or  mixed.    In   the  elementary  sphere,   in 
particular,  recourse  is  only  had  to  the  mixed  school  (Simul- 
tansckule  or  ^ritiUische  Sckule),  where  the  creeds  are  so  inter- 
mingled that  a  confessional  school  is  impracticable.    In  all  cases 
the  teachers  are  appointed  with  reference  to  religious  faith; 
religious  instruction  is  given  compulsorily  in  school  hours  and  is 
inspected  by  the  clergy.    The  general  purport  of  the  Prussian 
school  law  of  1906  is  to  strengthen  the  system  of  separate  con- 
fessional schools,  which  it  extends  to  certain  provinces  where  it 
had  not  previously  been  in  operation. 

In  financial  respects  the  last-mentioned  law  effected  some 
readjustment  of  burdens  by  charging  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penditure upon  landed  property.  Other  recent  changes  relate 
to  the  reform  of  secondary  education  referred  to  below.  The 
system  of  educational  administration  as  it  stoocMn  1909  may 
shortly  be  described  as  follows. 

Under  the  ministcrium  in  Berlin  stands  the  Provinzial-Schul- 
Kollegium,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  Ober-PrSsi- 
dent  of  the  province,  composed  of  four  or  five  Rdte  or  JJJSj*' 
councillors,  generally  selected  from  the  directors  of  anfitoii;^ 
training  colleges  and  gymnasia.  This  body  is  concerned 
mainly  with  higher  .education. 

Each  province  is  divided  for  purposes  of  general  administration 
into  two  Regierungen  or  governments,  and  in  each  Regierung 

*See  especially  Das  dffentiiche'  Unterritktswesen  DeuUcklands, 
by  Dr  Paul  Stdtzner  (Leipzig,  1961). 
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there  is  a  section  of  usually  three  or  fotir  Schulrite,  which  controls 
the  elementary  schools.  TUs  council  is  usually  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  directors  of  training  colleges  and  from  the  inspec- 
torate The  Regierung  is  divided  into  Kreise  or  districts,  and 
in  each  district  an  administrative  officer,  called  the  Landrail 
represents  the  government.  The  Landrat  is  concerned  with 
the  provision  and  repair  of  elementary  school  buildings;  as 
regards  internal  organization,  the  elementaiy  schools  are  under 
the  Rreisschulinspektor. 

In  the  Protestant  ■  districts  the  inspectors  {Kreissckul- 
inspektoren)  are  usually  Evangelical  clergymen  holding  the 
position  of  superintendent  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
tmtfitrmm.  |^  ^^^  Catholic  and  certain  other  exceptional  districts 
inspectors  with  pedagogical  qualifications  and  the  status  of 
full  government  inspectors  are  appointed.  Every  candidate  for 
Lutheran  ordination  is  required  to  spend  six  months  at  a  training 
college,  but  pedago^cal  opinion  is  hostile  to  the  system,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of  the  traditional  union  of  church 
and  state  in  educational  affairs,  retained  at  the  present  day  from 
motive  of  economy  and  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  church. 

For  every  school  there  is  an  Ortsschulinspekior,  usually  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  discharges  the  duties  of  local 
manager  and  correspondent.  This  local  inspector  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Schulvorsland  or  committee,  elected  by  the 
Sckulgemeinde,  and  charged  with  questions  of  attendance  and 
maintenance  rather  than  with  internal  affairs.  The  Schulge- 
meinde  need,  not  coincide  with  the  civil  parish.  Parishes  may 
unite  to  provide  one  school,  or  within  one  parish  different 
religious  communities  may  form  separate  school  "parishes." 

Thus  the  administrative  system  of  Prussia  in  education  as  in 
other  matters  may  be  described  in  general  as  a  decentralized 
bureaucracy.  This  bureaucracy  is  somewhat  checked  by  the 
rights  of  patronage  attaching  to  the  local  boards  in  certain  cases, 
but  the  exercise  of  such  rights  is  in  all  cases  subject  to  govern- 
ment approval.  As  regards  higher-grade  elementary  and 
secondary  schoob,  the  local  boards  in  the  towns  {Schuldeputa' 
Honen)  are  able  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  in  the  way  of 
selection  of  the  type  of  school,  and  even  of  suggestion  for  the 
modification  of  recognized  types,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases  of 
the  famous  **  reformed  "  secondary  curricula  of  Altona  and 
Frankfort.  Still,  the  l^gal  powers  of  the  local  board  are  restricted 
to  the  establishment  of  an  approved  type  of  school,  the  control 
of  externa,  and  the  right  of  nominating  teachers. 

Elementary  Schools.— Tht  single-class  school  (Einklamge 
Schule)  and  the  half-day  school  (Halbtagsschule)  are  features 
McB«-  of  the  Prussian  elementary  system  which  require  notice. 
mrtthB  ot  The  Einklassige  Schule  is  a  school  Uught  by  a  single 
•hmeataiy  teacher,  who  may  teach  a  maximum  number  of  eighty 
•ducathm,  children.  The  Halbtagsschule  is  a  single-class  school 
of  which  half  the  children  are  Uught  in  the  morning  and  half 
in  the  afternoon.  During  the  summer  months,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  agricultural  labour,  many  single-class  schools  are 
Uught  as  half-day  schools.  The  system  of  course  is  regarded 
as  a  makeshift,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  matter  of  buildings  for  rural 
elementary  schools,  the  Prussian  administration  atUches  great 
weight  to  the  consideration  of  financial  economy.  As  regards 
staff,  a  large  measure  of  economy  is  rendered  possible  by  the  high 
average  sUndard  of  merit  reached  by  German  elementary 
teachers,  whose  powers  of  oral  exposition  have  struck  English 
observers  as  specially  remarkable,  and  again  by  the  national 
readiness  to  be  content  with  a  moderate  salary  in  return  for 
official  status.  A  survival  of  the  old  close  connexion  between 
church  and  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kirchendietute,  the  duties 
of  training  the  choir,  playing  the  organ,  &c.,  which  are  atUched 
in  many  cases  to  the  post  of  schoolmaster,  and  afford  an  addi- 
tional source  of  emolument,  rendered  feasible  by.  the  practical 
absence  of  religious  dissent. 

For  the  preliminary  training  of  elemenUry  teachers  tnere  arc 
special  schools  called  Pr&paranden-AnstaUen,  of  which  most 
are  state  institutions,  some  are  municipal,  and  a  few  are  private. 
The  training  colleges  themselves  arc  provided  by  the  sUte  and 
have  a  three  years'  course.  ' 


Coniinudtion  Schoob  (FMtbildungssckulen). — Germans  have 
been  foremost  to  realize  the  truth  which  is  gradually  being 
brought  home  to  English  educationists,  that  adequate 
value  for  the  heavy  expenditure  of  public  funds  upon 
education  can  only  be  obuined  by  providing  for  the 
continued  education  for  two  or  three  years  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  who  leave  school  at  fourteen 
years  of  age.  One  of  the  educational  results  of  the  war  <rf  1870, 
with  iU  great  lesson  of  the  importance  of  national  education, 
was  the  Saxon  law  of.  1873  making  attendant  at  continua- 
tion schools  compulsory  for  three  years  («.e.  up  to  seventeen) 
in  that  kingdom.  The  Saxon  law  appears  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  generation.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  note  the  following  features  of  iU  working,  (i) 
The  schools  are  Uught  by  the  prifaiary  teachers,  supplemented 
in  the  towns  by  some  technical  instructors,  (a)  The  %choc\ 
session  may  be  either  for  the  whole  year  or  for  <mly  half  the  year, 
and  may  also  be  held  on  Sunday,  like  the  old  English  secular 
Sunday  schools.  (3)  The  schools  are  brought  into  dose  relatioQ 
with  trades,  not  only  for  purposes  of  curriculum,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  considering  the  exigencies  and  meeting  the  convenience 
of  employers  with  respect  to  hours  of  attendance.  (4X  The 
discipline  of  the  continuation  school  is  extoided  to  supervision 
out  of  school  hours.  "Visits  to  dancing-halls  and  all  such 
exhibitions  as  are  dangerous  to  uprightness  and  purity  are 
forbidden  to  scholars  of  continuation  schools."  Furdier,  useful 
institutions  such  as  savings  banks,  and  also  associations  for 
social  intercourse  and  the  promotion  of  esprit  de  corpe,  are 
organized  in  omnexion  with  continuation  schools.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  this  matter  of  continuation  schools,  as  in  so  many 
other  fields  of  social  organization,  the  adoption  of  oomptthdoo 
has  been  facillUted  by  the  habituation  of  the  working  dasses 
to  compulsory  miliUry  service,  which  has  made  the  German 
woricman  more  disciplined,  more  '*  organizable  "  as  a  social  unit, 
more  accustomed  to  subordinate  the  prindple  of  individual 
freedom  and  self-will  to  the  collective  claims  of  the  sUte,  than 
the  workman  reared  in  the  traditions  of  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
dividualism. 

Attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  now  compulsory  by 
sUte  law  ini  2  sUtes,  including  (besides  Saxony)  Baden,  Wiirttem- 
berg  and  Bavaria.  The  dty  of  Munich  is  notable  for  iU  highly 
organized  system  of  technical  continuation  schook  for  apprentices. 
In  Prussia  compulsory  attendance  is  still  the  exception  (save  in 
the  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  where  it  is  enforced  by 
state  law),  but  the  permissive  act  is  being  rapidly  adopted  by 
the  great  cities,  induding  Berlin. 

Secondary  Education. — The  offidal  classification  or  grading 
according  to  the  type  of  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  in 
Prussia  (and  indeed  throughout  Germany)  is  very 
precise.  The  following  are  the  officially  recognized 
types.  I.  Classical  schools:  (a)  Gymnasium,  with 
nine  years'  course;  (6)  Progymnasium,  with  six  years' 
course.  IL  Modern  schools:  (a)  with  Latin  (semi-dassical) — 
(i.)  Realgyronasium  (nine  yearn' course),  (ii.)  Realprogymnasium 
(six  years'  course);  (6)  without  Latin  (non-classical) — (i.) 
Oberrealschule  (nine  years'  course),  (ii.)  Realschxile  (six  years' 
course).  The  six-year  classical  and  semi-dassical  schools  are 
comparatively  unimportant  subdivisions  in  smaller  towns. 

Lower-grade  Secondary  Education. — Inasmuch  as  French  is 
Uught  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  Realschule  under  the  offidal 
curriculum  (English,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  in 
Tertia,  the  fourth  class  from  the  lowest),  it  follows 
that  this,  the  lowest  type  of  secondary  school,  is  not 
directly  co-ordinated  with  the  demenUry  school.  The 
Realschulen  of  Berlin,  however,  form  an  important 
exception  to  the  general  rule;  their  curriculum, 
sanctioned  by  the  ministry  at  the  instance  of  the  Berlin  munid- 
pality,  provides  for  the  beginning  of  French  in  (^uarU  (the  third 
class  from  the  bottom)  and  English  in  Secunda.  The  consequence 
is  that  in  Berlin  a  very  large  number  of  pupils  pass  fox»n  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  Realschulen,  which  take  the  place 
of  the  Alittelschulen  or  higher-grade  elementary  schodLs  that 
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are  to  be  found  in  some  towns,  though  something  in  the  nature  of 
higher  elementary  education  is  afforded  by  the  top  sections  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

First-grade  Schools. — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
German  secondary  education  is  the  careful  differentiation  of 
schools  according  to  the  type  of  curriculum  adopted. 
Thus,  every  German  school  is  a  homogeneous  unit 
with  a  definite  educational  aim  and  organization, 
conforming  to  a  common  standard  approved  by 
public  authority  for  the  particular  type  to  which  it  belongs. 
Hence  the  importance  attached  by  the  Germans  to  nomen- 
clature; so  that  in  selecting  a  Gynmasium,  a  Realgymnasium 
or  an  Oberrealschule,  the  parent  knows  exactly  the  tyi>e  of 
education  he  is  going  to  secure  for  his  son.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  has  often  been  observed,  a  great  school  tends  to 
multiply  within  itself  different  types  of  curricula  in  a  haphazard 
way  according  to  the  demand  of  parents,  whose  original  choice 
of  school  is  based  rather  on  social  than  on  educational  grounds. 
Modem  sides,  army  classes  and  engineering  classes  grow  up  as 
excrescences  upon  an  originally  classical  type,  with  the  waste 
of  power  that  results  from  loss  of  consistency  and  concentration 
of  purpose.  The  difference  between  the  English  and  German 
systems  is  due  ultimately  to  the  adoption  in  Germany  of  the 
day-school  system  and  the  absence,  very  remarkable  in  an 
otherwise  aristocratically  governed  country,  of  the  caste  sprnt 
in  education  above  the  elementary  level,  thanks  to  which  the 
nobly  born  are  not  ashamed  to  sit  on  the  school  bench  side  by 
side  with  the  children  of  the  trading  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  boaiiding-school  system,  de^ite  all  the  want  of 
social  solidarity,  and  all  the  class  jealousy  and  exduslvcness 
with  which  it  is  inevitably  associated,  has  admittedly  favoured 
those  ideals  of  the  cultivation  of  character  as  distinct  from 
book-learning  which  give  a  special  value  to  what  is  in  England 
called  a  public  school  education. 

The  present  differentiation  of  first-grade  schools  in  Prussia 
is  the  result  of  a  natural  educational  development  corresponding 
Pigg^  with  the  economic  changes  which  have  transformed 
a»mh  Prussia  and  the  empire  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
^yff^  industrial  state.  It  was  in  1855  ^^^  semi-classical 
*^"^  schools  (teaching  Latin  without  Greek)  were  first 
recognized  for  a  nine  years*  course  under  the  title  of  Realschule  I. 
Ordnung,  and  in  187 1  pupils  possessing  their  leaving  certificates 
were  admitted  to  mathematical  studies  in  the  tuiiversities. 
The  Latinless  Realschule  II.  Ordnung  is  the  direct  product  of 
the  great  industrial  development  of  the  modem  empire.  In 
1882  the  Realschule  I.  Ordnung  received  the  title  of  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  the  Realschule  II.  Ordnung  that  of  Oberreal- 
schule, both  types  being  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  certain 
privileges  in  the  universities,  schools  of  technology  and  civil 
service. 

About  the  same  period  official  recognition  was  obtained  for 
reformed  secondary  jcurricula,  first  at  Altona  and  afterwards 
(189a)  at  Frankfort.    These  two  types  differ  from 
each  other  in  detail,  but  the  feature  which  distin- 
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»^ooi-  guishcs  both  from  the  older  types  is  the  postponement 
m»vm9ai.  ^j  La^j^  j^  Untertertia.  The  design  is  to  secure  for  all 
types  of  secondary  education  a  common  non-classical  base 
coextensive  with  the  first'  three  years  of  school  life,  followed  by 
a  trifurcation  or  threefold  choice  between  the  classical,  semi- 
classical  and  non-dassical  types.  The  principle  of  the  "  reform- 
school  "  has  been  adopted  in  a  considerable  number  of  German 
(chiefly  Prussian)  schools,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  see  in  it 
at  present  more  than  a  new  variety  of  Realgymnasium  or  semi- 
classical  school;  it  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  have  affected 
the  course  of  classical  studies  in  the  full  sense.  The  widespread 
sentiment  of  discontent  with  the  old  philological  type  of  classical 
school  was  vigorously  expressed  in  a  private  letter  written  by  the 
emperor  William  II.  as  crown  prince  of  Prussia  in  1885,  but  not 
published  until  some  years  later.  In  December  1890  the  Prussian 
ministry  convoked  a  conference  at  Berlin  of  secondary  school 
experts,  and  the  emperor  presided  in  person  at  the  opening  I 
session.  His  majesty  delivered  a  speech  criticizing  the  Gymnasia  I 


as  wanting  a  national  basis.  "It  is  our  duty  to  educate 
young  men  to  become  young  Germans  and  not  young  Greeks  or 
Romans  "  was  the  keynote  of  the  imperial  discourse.  The  out- 
come of  the  conference  was  a  shortening  of  the  hours  allowed  to 
Latin  in  the  Gynmasia,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  study  in  view 
of  over-pressure,  and  an  expression  of  official  opinion  adverse 
to  the  Realgymnasiiun.  These  changes,  introduced  in  1893,  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  reformers,  whilst  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  allowed  for  Latin  caused  misgivings  among  the 
upholders  of  the  traditional  Gjrmnasiimi.  Moreover,  the  Real- 
gymnasium showed  greater  vitality  among  the  large  towns  than 
its  official  critics  anticipated.  The  ensuing  decade  witnessed  a 
certain  reaction  in  favour  of  the  claasical  humanities  as  a  barrier 
against  the  noaterialistic  influences  of  the  new  industrialism. 
At  the  same  time  the  protagonists  of  the  classics  came  to  recog- 
nize that  side  by  side  with  the  old  humanities  there  must  be 
accorded  to  modem  and  scientific  subjects  that  place  in  the 
high-grade  schools  which  the  practical  exigencies  of  industrial 
life  demanded.  Thus,  the  opinion  grew  that  the  best  Une  of 
defence  for  the  classical  schools  lay  in  the  concession  of  equal 
privileges  to  the  non-classical  types;  in  this  way  only  could  the 
classical  schools  be  kept  safe  from  demands  upon  their  time 
that  could  not  be  conceded  without  endangering  their  proper 
work.  It  was  upon  this  basis  that  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  contending  parties  at  a  second  school  conference 
that  met  in  Berlin  in  June  1900.  As  the  result  of  this  conference 
there  was  issued  a  i03ral  decree  Uying  down  certain  general 
principles,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important,  (x) 
There  must  be  equality  of  privileges  as  between  classical,  semi- 
classical  and  non-dassical  first-grade  schoob.  The  decree 
recognizes,  however,  that  this  principle  must  be  applied  with  a 
certain  elastidty  and  with  due  regard  to  the  necessity  for  training 
in  particular  branches  of  knowl^ge  as  a  preliminary  to  certain 
lines  of  university  study  and  certain  professional  pursuits. 
Consequently  the  Prussian  system  of  privileges  has  become 
extremely  complicated,  and  it  is  truer  to  speak,  as  the  decree 
goes  on  to  do,  of  an  extension  of  the  privil^es  of  the  non- 
dassical  schoob,  rather  than  of  absolute  equality,  (a)  "In 
thus  acknowledging  the  equality  of  the  three  types  of  higher 
institutions,  it  will  be  possible  more  thoroughly  to  strengthen 
the  spedal  characteristics  of  each  type.  In  this  connexion," 
the  royal  decree  proceeds,  "I  shall  offer  no  objection  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  Latin  in  the  Gym- 
nasium and  Realgymnasium."  Thus,  both  as  to  the  place  of 
Latin  in  the  curriculum  of  classical  schools  and  as  to  the  status 
of  semi-dassical  schoob,  the  decree  of  1900  involves  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  1890.  (3)  The  decree  expresses  approval  of  the 
reformed  curricula  of  Altona  and  Frankfort,  and  a  desire  for  an 
extension  of  the  experiment  where  the  conditions  are  suitable. 

Notwithstanding  the  growing  official  encouragement  of 
education  upon  semi-dassical  or  non-dassical  lines,  the  upper 
and  professional  classes  of  Germany  continue  to  show  a  marked 
preference  for  the  fully  dassical  Gymnasium;  hence,  in  Germany 
as  in  England,  the  tendency  for  a  widening  gulf  to  disdose  itself 
between  the  education  of  the  directing  dasses  in  politics  and 
administration  and  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  popubtion,  which 
suggests  that  the  problem  of  combining  in  just  proportions  the 
liberal  and  practical  elements  in  a  thoroughly  national  system 
of  education  has  not  yet  reached  the  solution  that  the  needs  of 
the  age  require. 

StriturUMd. 
Switzerland  affords  perhaps  the  best  type  of  a  democratic 
system  of  local  authorities.    The  central  authority  b  the  canton, 
not  the  fedei:ation.    The  interierence  of  the  federal 
authority  b  confined  to  the  imposition  of  certain  broad 
principles  by  the  constitution,  to  the  indirect  influence 
exerted  by  the  examination  of  recruits  for  the  national 
army,  and  to  finandal  grants  for  technical  instruction, 
its  most  important  direct  educational  work  being  the 
support  of  the  technological  university  at  Zurich.    The  federal 
constitution  (1)  states  that  primary  instruction  must  be  under 
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the  control  of  the  canton  (an  importtnt  point  in  view  of  the 
strength  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in  tome  of  the  Catholic 
cantons),  and  must  be  compulsory  and  gratuitous;  (2)  declares 
that  it  must  be  possible  for  the  public  schoob  to  be  attended 
by  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  hurting  their  freedom  of 
conscience;  (3)  forbids  the  employment  of  cUId  labour  before 
completion  of  the  fourteenth  year,  with  a  provision  that  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years  factory  work,  together  with  the  time 
given  to  school  and  rdigious  instruction,  must  not  exceed  eleven 
hours  a  day.  (4)  AU  recruits  for  the  federal  army  (in  which  service 
is  compulsory  on  a  militia  basis)  are  examined  in  their  twentieth 
year,  and  the  results  are  published  This  examination  affords  an 
instructive  index  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  several  cantons 
and  promotes  a  healthy  emulation  among  theuL 

The  cantonal  organization  of  education  presents  the  variety 
which  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  race,  language,  religion  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  component  states  of  the 
2jJ[JJJ|J,  federation  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  large  canton 
n^a,  of  Bern  may  be  instanced  as  the  type  of  a  strong 

central  authority.  The  commune  or  parish  is  the  unit 
for  elementary  education.  The  communal  council  nominates  a 
school  board  of  at  least  five  members,  whose  function  is  to  spend 
the  money  voted  for  school  purposes  by  the  general  communal 
council.  Several  communes  in  combination  form  a  district 
authority  for  the  support  of  what  are  in  reality  higher  primary 
schools,  though  called  in  Switzerland  Sekundarschulen,  maintained 
by  the  district.  The  maintenance  both  of  the  primary  and  higher 
primary  schools  is  aided  by  grants  from  the  central  authority. 
The  true  secondary  schools,  called  middle  or  higher  schools,  are 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  central  or  cantonal  authority. 
The  existence  of  separate  local  authorities  for  each  grade  of 
education  is  characteristic  of  Switzerland  generally,  this  system 
being  the  opposite  to  that  adopted  in  England  in  1902. 

The  central  grants  in  Switzerland  always  take  the  form  of 
payments  to  the  local  authorities  of  a  proportion  of  the  teachers' 
salaries;  they  are  never,  as  in  England,  assessed  upon  the  number 
of  children  in  attendance,  nor  arc  they  dependent,  as  was  formerly 
the  case  in  England,  upon  the  results  of  examination,  nor  again 
are  grants  made  in  respect  of  particular  subjects  as  is  the  case 
with  the  grants  for  special,  i.e.  practical,  instruction  in  England. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  Swiss  communal  schools  generally 
follows  the  faith  of  the  majority;  in  a  few  cantons  separate 
schools  being  provided  for  minorities  if  sufficiently  numerous. 
In  the  town  of  Lucerne,  Catholic  instruction  is  given  in  school 
hours  and  Protestant  instruction  is  provided  out  of  school  and 
out  of  hours  for  the  Protestant  minority. 

In  19  out  of  the  25  cantons  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
is  compulsory  (at  least  in  some  districts)  for  boys  up  to  17,  and 
in  3  cantons  it  is  compulsory  also  wholly  or  in  part  for  girls. 

Belgium, 

The  interesting  feature  in  Belgian  education  is  the  treatment 
a*Mka      ^'  ^^^  religious  question  in  successive  laws. 
tnmtmfat       x*  The  law  of  1842  obhgcd  the  communes  to  provide 
•f  primary  instruction,  which  was  to  be  free  in  the  case  of 

'*'*««o*  ^'^^  children.  The  state  made  grants  in  aid,  subject  to 
*"*  '*  inspection.  Subject  to  a  conscience  clause,  reUgious 
instruction  was  obligatory,  and  was  placed  under  ecclesiastical 
inspection. 

2.  The  law  of  1879  removed  religious  instruction  from  the 
curriculum,  and  provided  for  facilities  to  the  clergy  to  ^ve  such 
instruction  outside  school  hours.  This  law  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  futility  of  a  parliamentary  majority  legislating  in  a 
sense  opposed  to  the  convictions  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
community.  The  law  evoked  a  storm  of  opposition  in  the  country, 
stiU  profoundly  CathoUc  and  attached  to  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  within  eighteen  months  the  Catholics  founded  private 
elementary  schoob  with  455,000  scholars.  In  1883  the  Cathoh'c 
private  schools  numbered  622,000  scholars,  whilst  the  attendance 
at  the  communal  schools  had  sunk  to  3  24,000.  Their  doctrinaire 
treatment  of  the  education  question  resulted  in  the  political 


annihilation  of  the  Belgian  liberals,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
strongest  and  most  persistent  Roman  Catholic  reaction  that  has 
-been  witnessed  in  western  Europe  since  the  K^eintiing  ol  tbe 
19th  century. 

3.  The  law  of  1884  was  the  work  of  the  moderate  Catholic 
party.  It  did  not  make  religious  instruction  obligatory,  but  it 
gave  Liberty  to  the  communes  to  provide  for  the  giving  of  reli^ous 
and  moral  instruction  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  school  bonis, 
subject  to  a  conscience  clause.  Power  wasgiven  to  the  rvunmitn^ 
to  "  adopt "  private  confessional  schools  and  maintain  them. 
Provision  was  further  made  entitling  any  twenty  parents  of 
children  of  school  age  to  demand  a  school  of  the  normal  communal 
type  as  against  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  confessional  scbooL  Power 
was  also  given  to  a  like  number  of  parents  to  compd  the  adoption 
of  a  confessional  school  tn  the  case  of  the  commune  refusing  to 
provide  religious  instruction  of  the  type  demanded  by  tbem,  or 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  being  given  by  the  ckigy  or 
their  representatives. 

4.  The  law  of  1895  is  the  work  of  the  more  authoritarian 
Catholics,  and  makes  religious  instruction  obligatory,  placing  it 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  It  also  increased  tbe 
subsidies  to  private  schools.  This  law  was  passed  in  face  of 
opposition  from  the  moderate  section,  who  saw  in  it  an  exaltation 
of  state  authority  which  mi^t  be  turned  by  opponents  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  religious  interest.  It  a  by  no  means  dear 
that  Belgium  has  yet  attained  a  final  solution  of  tbe  religious 
difficulty;  the  life  of  the  present  law  is  probably  to  be  measoied 
by  that  of  the  CathoUc  political  majority. 

HoUond, 

The  outstanding  feature  of  public  education  in  Holland  is  tbe 
strength  of  the  private  primary  schools.  Under  the  law  of  1857 
secular  teaching  alone  was  provided  in  the  primary  schools  at 
the  public  cost.  The  law  c^  1878  allowed  communes  to  make 
grants  to  private  schools  on  condition  of  their  becoming  neutral 
in  the  matter  of  religion.  The  law  of  1889  allowed  private 
denominational  schools  to  receive  government  grants  while 
retaining  their  denominational  character,  but  forbade  further 
grants  to  such  schools  by  the  communes. 

In  1905  there  were  566,460  children  in  the  public  and  278,633 
in  the  private  schools. 

Scotland, 

The  diverse  religious~~and  social  conditions  of  the  three  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  necessarily  cause  the 
education  problem  to  assume  a  different  shape  and  to  receive 
different  solutions  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respect- 
ively; latteriy  also  the  special  conditions  obtaining  in  Wales 
have  received  partial  recognition  at  the  hands  both  of  the 
legislature  and  the  executive.  In  Scotland  the  conditions  have 
been  less  complex  than  in  England.  He  practical  unanimity  of 
the  people  in  reli^ous  faith,  which  has  remained  undisturbed  by 
the  institutional  divisions  of  recent  times,  the  wider  diffusion  of  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  education,  the  greater  simplicity  of  life  which 
has  rendered  all  classes  largely  content  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
preparatory  education  afforded  by  the  common  acbool  and 
favoured  the  development  in  the  secondary  sphere  of  day  rather 
than  boarding  schools,  are  among  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  early  building  up  of  a  national  system  which  in 
some  respects  resembles  the  continental  rather  than  the  Engli^ 
type. 

The  national  appreciation  of  education  is  found  marked 
already  before  the  Reformation  in  a  statute  of  James  IV.  (1494) 
requiring  all  freeholders  of  substance  to  send  their 
heirs  to  school  and  to  keep  them  there  until  they  had 
perfect  Latin.  The  Reformation,  asserting  itself  by 
common  consent  under  one  ecclesiastical  form,  and  free 
from  the  divisions  of  reUgious  organization  which  tended  to 
neutralize  it  as  an  educational  force  in  England,  put  fresh  life  into 
the  educational  aspirations  of  the  people.  As  early  as  1560  tbe 
Church  Assembly,  largely  under  the  influence  of  John  Knox,  put 
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forth  the  B^k  of  Discipiine,  providing  that  "every  leveral  kirk  " 
in  a  town  "  of  any  rqnitation  "  was  to  have  its  Latin  school,  that 
the  "  upaland  "  or  country  parts  were  to  have  a  teacher  of  the 
**  first  xudiments  "  in  every  parish,  and  that  each  "  notable  " 
town  was  to  have  "a  college  for  logic,  rhetoric  and  the  tongues." 
Practical  effect  was  later  given  to  this  scheme  by  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  1696,  under  which  parish  schools  were  set 
up  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
system  was  extended  by  an  act  of  1803,  which  made  better 
provision  for  teachers'  salaries  and  also  confirmed  the  position  of 
the  parish  school  as  an  adjunct  of  the  parish  church.  The  system 
of  inspection  and  state  aid  introduced  in  England  in  1839  was 
made  applicable  to  Scotland,  thus  grafting  upon  Scotland  the 
English  system  of  voluntary  state-aided  schools.  At  the  same 
period  another  new  factor  was  imported  into  Scottish  education 
by  the  ecclesiastical  disruption  of  1843.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  in  1861  a  new  act  was  passed  which  relaxed,  though  it 
did  not  sever,  the  lies  which  bound  the  parish  school  to  the 
church. 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Ad  of  187  a  set  up  elective  school 
boards  for  parishes  and  boroughs,  and  vested  in  them  the 
existing  parish  and  buigh  schools.  Long  prior  to  the 
act  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  allow  exemption  in  the  schools  from  religious  in- 
struction; consequently  in  imposing  a  compulsory 
conscience  clause  the  act  did  htlle  mor^  than  confirm 
existing  usage.  The  school  boards  were  left  full 
liberty  as  to  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  their 
schools,  and  in  practice  school  boards  universally  adopt  tbt 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  is  acceptable  to  all  denominations 
of  Presbyterians.  The  act  made  the  school  boards  responsible 
for  the  supply  of  school  accommodation,  and  introduced  com- 
pulsory attendance,  for  which  opinion  in  England  was  not  at  that 
time  ripe.  By  the  aa  of  xgoi ,  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance 
was  raised  to  fourteen,  with  provision  for  exemption  after 
twelve. 

The  experience  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department,  like 
that  of  the  English,  has  led  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  in- 
dividual examination  a«  the  basis  for  the  payment  of 
grants.  The  institution  of  the  merit  certificate  is 
one  of  the  features  in  which  the  Scottish  system  differs 
from  the  English.  Prior  to  the  code  of  1903  the  merit 
certificate,  awarded  on  examination  after  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  properly  described  as  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  elementary 
school.  Under  the  more  recent  codes  merit  certificates  are 
awarded  under  a  system  designed  to  encourage  the  transference 
of  promising  pupils  at  an  early  age  to  supplementary  courses  or 
higher-grade  departments.  Under  this  system  the  fitness  of  the 
pupil  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  higher  studies  is  determined 
not  solely  by  the  results  of  a  single  examination,  but  by 
the  whole  character  of  his  work  during  the  preceding  school 
course 

A  notable  factor  historically  in  Scottish  education  was  the 
extent,  to  which  the  parish  schoob  supplied  their  best  pupils 
with  higher  or  further  education.    The  administ rativc 
changes  last  mentioned  have  led  to  a  remarkable 
development  of  organized  higher-grade  schools  and 
departments.    These    departments   have  now  been 
organized  upon  the  lines  of  the  higher  primary  schools  of  France, 
"  to  continue  a  stage  further  "  (says  the  report  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Department)  "  the  general  education  of  that  con- 
siderable body  of  pupils  who,  under  new  conditions,  may  be 
expected  to  remain  at  school  till  fifteen  or  sixteen."    The 
function  "  of  giving  something  of  the  nature  of  a  specialized 
education  to  pupils  who  will  leave  school  at  a  comparatively 
early  age  "  is  now  discharged  by  the  supplementary  courses. 
Elementary  education  has  generally  been  rendered  free  by 
the  fee  grants  under  the  parliamentary  vote,  and  by 
the  sums  accruing  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act  1890  and  the  Education  and  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Act  1893. 
Voluntary  schools  are  not  numerous,  being  chiefly  those  of 
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the  Roman  CathoUc  Church.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance 
per  child  in  average  attendance  in  public  schoob  (according 
to  the  official  report  1907-1908)  was  £3,  iis.  i|d.,  of  which 
£2,  4S.  4id.  was  met  by  government  grants  for  elementary 
education.  In  voluntary  schoob  the  average  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  £3,  X5S.  i|d.,  of  which  £2,  2s.  yd.  was  met  by 
elementary  grants,  including  a  spedal  aid  grant  of  3s.  per 
head  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  1897. 

The  total  number  of  children  (i  907-1908)  in  average  attendance 
in  grant-earning  schoob  was  7x21076,  and  the  percentage  of 
attendances  to  numbers  on  the  reguter  was  87'66%.  As 
regards  teaching  power,  81-52%  of  the  male  teachers  and 
56*71%  of  the  female  teachers  in  the  elementary  teachers  had 
been  trained  in  training  colleges. 

Certain  miscellaneous  additional  powers  are  conferred  upon 
school  boards  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  1908,  including 
powers  to  provide  school  meab;  in  outlying  parts,  to    ^^ 
provide  means  of  conveyance,or  pay  traveUingexpenses  .f^J^^ 
of  teachers  or  pupib,  or  defray  the  cost  of  lodging  pupib   Aei  a§B, 
in  convenient  proximity  to  a  school;  to  provide  for 
medical  inspection;  and  as  to  children  neglected  by  reason  of  the 
ill-health  or  poverty  of  the  parent,  to  supply  food,   clothing 
and  personal  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  provision  in  the  aa  of  1908 
b  that  which  enables  (not  obliges)  school  boards  to  make  bye> 
laws  requiring  attendance  at  continuation  classes  up 
to  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Apart  from  com- 
pulsory attendance,  the  act  lays  upon  school  boards 
the  duty  of  making  suitable  provision  of  continuation 
classes  with  reference  to  the  crafts  and  industries  practised  in 
the  dbtrict. 

The  Scottish  Education  Act  of  1872  dbtinguisfied  certain 
burgh  and  parish  schoob  as  *'  higher  class  public  "  or  secondary 
schools.  The  act  of  1908  deals  in  some  detail  with 
secondary  education,  modifying  and  strengthening 
the  framework  in  various  ways,  but  without  introduc- 
ing organic  changes.  "  Secondary  "  schools  are  distinguished 
from  "  intermediate,"  the  former  being  defined  as  providing 
at  least  a  five  years'  course;  the  Utter  as  providing  at  least  a 
three  years'  course  in  languages,  mathematics,  science  and  such 
other  subjects  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  suitable  for 
the  instruction  of  pupib  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard 
of  attainment  in  elementary  subjccU  under  the  code.  Inter- 
mediate and  secondary  schoob  may  be  provided  and  maintained 
either  by  school  boards  or  otherwise,  and  provision  is  contained 
in  the  act  for  the  transfer  of  endowed  schoob  to  the  school 
board.  Thus  secondary  (as  well  as  elementary  and  continuati  ve) 
education  b  organized  upon  the  basb  of  the  parish  or  burgh;  it 
receives,  however,  grants  in  aid  through  the  agency  of  county 
(or  large  urban)  authorities  (called  district  committees)  con- 
stituted under  schemes  of  the  Scottish  Education  Drpartmcnt. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  grants  in  aid  the  funds  available  under 
the  various  local  taxation  acts,  together  with  parliamentary 
grants,  other  than  a  fee  grant  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  child  in 
average  attendance,  form  a  fund  called  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Fund.  After  provision  has  been  made  for  (inter  alia)  grants  (or 
universities,  higher  technical  education  and  training  colleges, 
the  fund  b  allocated  to  the  district  committees  according  to  a 
scheme  laid  before  parliament  and  approved  by  the  king  in 
coundL  Out  of  the  "  dbtrict  education  fund "  the  school 
board  receives  (ordinarily)  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  net  cost  to  the  school  board  (after  deducting  income 
from  grants  made  by  the  department  and  from  fees)  exceeds  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  such  rate  per  pound  upon 
the  district  of  the  school  board  as  the  committee  may  determine, 
not  being  more  than  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound.  Important 
powers  are  also  conferred  upon  the  dbtrict  committee  for  organiz- 
ing and  aiding  within  their  district  the  provision  by  the  Khool 
boards  of  medical  examination  and  supervision  of  school  children, 
the  supply  of  bururies  for  purposes  of  all  forms  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  (he  proviuon  of  instruction  in  special  subjects,  such  as 
agriculture,  &c. 
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Ireland, 


The  full  development  of  a  system  of  public  education  in 
Ireland  has  been  hampered  and  retarded  by  the  general  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  problem  of  Irish  government. 
In  consequence  of  the  fundamentally  different  social, 
«f  irii*  religious  and  political  conditions  in  the  two  countries, 
94uctikm  ^^^  English  and  Irish  systems  have  developed  down 
to  the  present  time  upon  diveigent  lines.  In  England, 
popular  education  was  founded  in  the  first  instance  upon  in- 
dividual initiative  combining  in  organized  voluntary  effort,  and, 
though  the  voluntary  agencies  have  been  first  supplemented 
and  latterly  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  by  public  action,  the 
tendency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  municipalization  rather 
than  in  ihat  of  central  state  control.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  education  has  suffered  in  the  past  from  the  general  absence 
of  individual  initiative  and  local  interest  almost  as  seriously  as 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  English  government.  These  causes, 
more  directly  perhaps  than  the  prevailing  poverty  of  the  country, 
made  it  necessary  to  throw  the  burden  of  supporting  the  schools 
to  an  increasing  extent  upon  the  state,  while  the  want  of  local 
self-government  precluded  any  devolution  of  powers  and  duties 
upon  municipal  authorities. 

State  intervention  is  actually  of  earlier  date  in  Ireland  than 
in  England.  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  onwards,  English 
Protestant  schools  were  founded  by  the  government 
in  a  sporadic  and  intermittent  fashion  in  pursuance 
of  its  Anglicizing  policy.  To  mention  briefly  one  or 
two  historical  features,  the  great  religious  educational 
enterprise  of  Edmond  Rice  in  founding  the  well-known  Irish 
Catholic  order  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  1802  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  lack  of  initiative  among  the  people  themselves. 
About  the  same  period  the  Kildare  Place  Society  (founded  in 
181 1  while  the  first  commission  of  inquiry  into  Irish  education 
was  sitting)  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  religious  situation  upon  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those 
just  laid  down  by  Lancaster  and  his  followers  in  England. 
This  organization  comprised  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  schools  upon  a  common  religious  basis  of  Bible 
reading  without  note  or  conmient,  and  received  government 
grants  which  rose  to  £30,000  a  year  before  they  were  discontinued 
in  1833.  The  religious  compromise  which  the  system  embodied 
broke  down  in  consequence  of  Catholic  dissatisfaction,  and  that 
it  was  at  first  fairly  successful  may  seem  extraordinary  in  view 
of  the  hiter  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  the  question 
of  common  schools  and  combined  religious  instruction. 
•  In  x-833,  as  the  result  of  a  second  commission  of  inquiry 
(1824)  and  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (183^), 
Mr  Stanley  inaugurated  the  nation&l  system  of  cleroent- 
^,  -  ary  schools  under  a  board  of  commissioners  nominated 
aytigm,  from  the  different  religious  denominations.  The 
government  appears  from  the  outset  to  have  aimed 
at  combined  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  inconsistently  made  to  provide  an  ethical  basis 
for  the  secular  instruction  by  means  of  Bible  extracts.  The 
story  of  the  preparation  of  these  extracts  by  an  ingenious 
compound  of  the  Protestant  Authorized  and  Douai  versions  of 
Scripture  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  curiosities  of  religious  history. 
,The  extracts  were  designed  to  meet  the  recognized  Catholic 
objection  to  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment.  In  practice  they  were  chiefly  used  in  the  Protestant 
schools  (in  which  their  use  is  now  practically  extinct),  and  the 
growing  Catholic  objection  to  the  policy  of  the  National  Board 
in  this  respect  found  authoritative,  though  somewhat  cautiously 
vorded,  expression  in  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Congregation  De 
Propaganda  Fide  of  January  11,  1846,  declaring  that  non- 
sectarian  religious  instruction  was  dangerous  to  youth.  **  Tutius 
multo  esse  ut  literanim  tantummodo  humanarum  magisterium 
fiat  in  schoUs  promiscuis,  quam  ut  fundamentales,  ut  aiunt,  et 
communes  religionis  Christianae  articuli  restricte  tradantur, 
reservata  singulis  sectis  peculiari  seorsum  eruditione..  It  a  enim 


cum  pueris  agere  periculosum  valde  videtur.**  The  rdlgioas 
difficulty  in  Irish  elementary  education  may  be  said  to  have 
been  solved  in  process  of  time  by  the  conversion  of  the  national 
system  in  practice,  though  not  in  theory,  into  a  system  strongly 
denominational  and  therefore  widely  different  from  the  design 
of  its  founders,  combined  Biblical  instruction  being  discarded, 
and  separate  schools  for  the  most  part  taking  the  place  <d 
common  schools  for  the  two  creeds.  In  the  latter  respect  the 
like  tendency  has  been  noted  in  the  case  of  Germany. 

The  following  are  the  chief  specific  points  upon  which,  the 
Irish  system  of  elementary  education  differs  from  the  F-wgi*g>« 

Finance, — ^The  state  still  makes  building  grants  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cosL  Such  grants  are  only  made  to  what 
are  called  veited  schools,  that  b  to  say,  schools  of 
which  the  premises  are  vested  in  trustees  or  in  the 
commissioners  themselves.  The  state  ftirtherpays 
in  the  case  of  all  national  schools  the  entire  cost  of 
maintenance  except  only  the  upkeep  of  the  building,  and  the 
provision  of  hooks  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  fiist  free  grant. 

Appointmeni  and  Payment  of  Teachers. -^Tot  the  purpose  of 
promotion  the  state  through  its  inspectors  undertakes  the  duty 
of  classifying  the  individual  teachers  in  four  grades,  passage 
from  one  gnde  to  another  being  secured  by  examination. 
Appointments  of  teachers  to  schools  are  made  by  the  school 
managers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners.  Rights 
of  dismissal  are  reserved  to  the  local  managers  and  also  to  the 
commissioners  independently.  Lastly,  the  teachers*  salaries 
are  now  paid  directly  by  the  state,  llie  old  system  of  payment 
by  results  was  abandoned  in  1900,  and  the  teacher  is  paid  (c) 
a  fixed  salary  according  to  grade,  (6)  a  continued  good  service 
salary  which  may  be  increased  triennialiy,  {c)  a  capitation 
payment. 

Convent  Schools. — ^In  addition  to  the  national  sdiools  supported 
as  above,  there  are  a  a>nsiderable  number  of  convent  on  monas- 
tery schools  which  receive  capitation  grants  after  the  English 
plan,  but  not  direct  salaries.  There  were  308  such  schools  in 
1908,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70,003.  There  were  also  83 
other  convent  or  monastery  schools  paid  by  perK>nal  salaries, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  11,075. 

School  Attendance  and  Free  Edticatum,'-Tht  Irish  Education 
Act  189a  provided  for  compulsory  attendance  in  towns  and  for 
the  adoption  of  compulsion  in  other  districts.  In  virtue  of  the 
financial  sections  of  this  act,  which  provided  an  increased 
grant  for  salaries,  most  national  schools  have  become  free. 

General  Elementary-School  Statisiics. — ^In  1908  the  average 
number  of  scholais  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  schools  was  708,992, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  494,66a,  or  69-8%  ms 
compared  with  the  number  on  the  rolls.  As  regards  rdigious 
denomination,  74-42%  of  the  scholars  on  the  rc^  were  Roman 
Catholics;  28*6%  were  in  schools  attended  by  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  diildren  and  71 '4%  in  schods  attended 
solely  by  Roman  Catholics  or  solely  by  Protestants.  The  total 
expenditure  on  the  schools  and  teaching  suffs  was  £1,591,214, 
of  which  £1,451,139,  equivalent  to  £2,i9S.  3d.  per  scholar,  was 
contributed  from  state  grants,  and  £140,074,  equivalent  to 
5s.  9d.  per  scholar,  from  local  (i.e.  voluntary)  sources,  the  rate 
per  scholar  from  all  sources  being  £3,  5s. 

Training  of  Teachers. — ^Salaried  monitors  are  employed  in 
the  Irish  schools,  but,  unlike  the  English  pupil  teachers,  are  not 
explicitly  recognized  as  forming' part  of  the  school  staff.  There 
are  now  seven  training  colleges,  via.  one  undenomiiutional 
college  maintained  by  the  commissioners,  five  Roman  Cathohc 
colleges,  and  one  college  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland.  Of  the  scholars  in  the  undenomi- 
national college,  73  out  of  31  a  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  training  was  X189,  viz.  514  men  and  675 
women.  The  percentage  of  trained  teachers  to  the  total  number 
of  teachers  was  64*  7.  A  special  training  cdlege  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  in  Irish  has  been  recognized. 

One  of  the  chief  desiderata  in  Irish  education  b  a  sngle 
central  authority  for  all  branches  of  education,  elementary, 
secondary  (or  "  intermediate^')  and  technical.    There  are  two 
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central  authorities  dealing  with  secondary  education^  viz.  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  and  the  Department  for  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction.  The  Intermediate 
Board  administers  sums  available  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  of  1878  from  the  Irish  Church 
Surplus,  and  also  the  sum  allocated  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  1890.  Thip  vice  of  the  system  in  the  opinion  of  educational 
experts  lies  in  the  statutory  obligation  to  award  grants  on  the 
result  of  an  individual  examination  of  the  scholars.  As  a  result 
of  the  vice-regal  commission  of  1898,  power  was  taken  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  school  inspection,  though  not  to  dispense  with 
the  individual  examination  as  the  basis  for  the  award  of  the 
grants;  this  measure  of  reform  was  ultimately  carried  out  in 
1909.  The  sum  distributed  in  result  grants  is  about  £50,000 
per  annum. 

Prior  to  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland) 
Act  1899,  science  and  art  grants  were  administered  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  England;  by  this  act  they  were 
transferred  to  the  new  Irish  Department  for  Agriculture  and 
Tedmical  Instruction.  This  department  makes  block  grants 
to  secondary  schools  in  respect  of  science  and  art  teaching,  and 
manual  instruction  or  domestic  economy.  Measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  duties  of  tlie  Technical  Depart- 
ment and  the  Intermediate  Board,  and  the  impetus  given  to  the 
teaching  of  experimental  science  by  grants  for  the  erection  of 
laboratories  represents  a  reform  of  undoubted  value  for  higher 
education  in  Ireland,  especially  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  enlistment  of  the  local  interest  of  the  technical  education 
committees  in  the  intermediate  schools.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  a  reform  of  the  results  system  of  intermediate  grants, 
the  special  subsidizing  of  science  teaching  has  tended  to  put  an 
undue  premium  upon  this  subject  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest 
of  the  cturiculum. 

Ireland  possesses  no  such  system  of  scholarships  for  assisting 
the  passage  of  scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  as  England  enjoys  as  a  result  of  the  municipalization  of  the 
educational  system.  Nevertheless,  Irish  children  as  a  fact  pass 
much  more  freely  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school 
than  is  the  case  in  England  where  social  prejudices  are  stronger. 
The  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  arc  usually  organized  in  two 
departments,  primary  and  intermediate,  and  thus  supply  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  the  demand  for  the  cheap  type  of 
secondary  day  school  represented  by  the  municipal  schoob  in 
England.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Irish  intermediate  schools 
are  purely  denominational.  The  widespread  demand  for  secondary 
education  among  the  people,  to  which  the  report  of  Messrs  Dale 
and  Stephens  bears  witness,  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  Irish  life, 
while  the  recent  establishment  (1908)  of  the  long-deferred  national 
university,  and  the  perceptible  quickening  of  intellectual  interests 
throughout  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  Celtic  revival, 
point  to  better  conditions  for  higher  education  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wider,  deeper  and  truer,  because  more  national,  culture. 

England. 
It  was  justly  observed  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  (Ency.  Brit.,  loth 
ed.,  xxvii.  p.  655)  that "  the  public  provision  for  the.education  of 
the  people  in  England  is  not  the  product  of  any  theory  or  plan 
formulated  beforehand  by  sUtesmen  or  philosophers;  it  has 
come  into  existence  through  a  long  course  of  experiments, 
compromises,  traditions,  successes,  failures  and  religious  con- 
troversies. What  has  been  done  in  this  department  of  public 
poUcy  is  the  resultant  of  many  diverse  forces  and  of  slow  evolution 
and  growth  rather  than  of  pure  purpose  and  well-defined  nation2d 
aims.  It  has  been  effected  in  different  degrees  by  philanthropy, 
by  private  enterprise,  by  religious  zeal,  by  ancient  universities 
and  endowed  foundations,  by  municipal  and  local  effort,  and  only 
toa  small  extent  by  legislation.  The  genius— or  rather  character- 
istic habit — of  the  English  people  is  averse  from  the  philosophical 
system,  and  is  disposed  to  regard  education,  not  as  a  science,  but 
as  a  body  of  expedients  to  be  discovered  empirically  and  amended 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require."  Cleariy,  then,  the 
Eni^ish  system  of  public  education,  as  it  results  from  successive 


acts  of  the  administration  and  the  legislature,  is  oAe  which  can 
only  adequately  be  appreciated  in  the  light  of  an  historical 
survey  of  the  various  stages  which  have  led  up  to  it  and  the  social 
conditions  by  which  they  were  determined.  The  histoiy  of  state 
education  in  England  begins  tardily  in  1832,  wh^  after  a 
generation  of  hesitation  and  controversy  a  beginning  was  made 
upon  an  exceedingly  modest  scale  with  the  system  of  treasury 
grants  in  aid  of  elementary  schools.  The  diverse  forces  which 
were  at  that  date  at  Work  in  the  education  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  retarding  state  interference  and  marking  out  the  h'mits 
within  which  it  was  long  to  be  confined,  derive  their  origin  from  a 
much  remoter  period. 

The  apprenticeship  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  contain  the  earliest 
gerQi  of  state  interference.  These  laws  obliged  children  between 
five  and  thirteen  years  of  age  who  were  found  begging  or  idle  to 
be  bound  apprentices  to  some  handicraft.  If  the  immediate 
object  was  the  prevention  of  crime  rather  than  education  as  such, 
this  early  legislation  is  at  least  significant  of  the  primary  and 
intimate  connexion  that  exists  between  popular  education  and 
industrial  and  economic  needs.  Yet  in  the  shaping  of  the  educa- 
tional system  the  original  influences  were  reb'gious  rather  than 
economic;  hence  the  importance  of  the  canons  of  1604,  tmtimaat 
which  secured  the  control  of  education  to  the  Estab-  •iOn 
lished  Church.  This  of  course,  was  no  novel  doctrine,  £m<M 
but  merely  the  reaffirmation  by  the  Reformed  Churdi  £?"*** 
of  the  Catholic  tradition  of  religious  exdusiveness, 
presenting  itself  to  the  mind  of  contemporaries  rather  as  the 
recognition  of  a  national,  that  was  also  a  religious,  duty  than  as 
the  assumption  of  an  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Whatever  mischief 
the  Tudor  statesmen  wrought  by  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
chantries  and  other  foundations  which  combined  educational 
work  with  observances  that  the  new  religion  branded  as  super- 
stitions, however  far  the  English  Reformation  feU  short  of  the 
organized  enthusiasm  for  popular  education  and  cidture  that 
marked  the  first  most  vigorous  and  constructive  period  of 
Lutheranism  in  Germany,  the  Protestant,  and  especially  the 
Puritan,  spirit  unquestionably  inspired  a  considerable  volume  of 
individual  educational  effort  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
and  the  first  half  of  the  17th  centuries.  Here,  as  in  Germany, 
the  influence  of  the  Reformation  was  wholly  on  the  side  of 
classicism,  the  dead  languages  being  the  key  to  the  theological 
learning  which  was  of  primary  concern  to  the  men  of  that 
theological  age.  The  conception  of  elementary  education  as  a 
system  complete  in  itself  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  was  unfamiliar  at  this  date.  The  earliest  elementary 
schools  were  peiits  schools,  which  (as  the  name  implies)  weic 
really  preparatory  departments  of  the  grammar-schools.  Educa- 
tion in  fact  was  still  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  an  61ite,  but,  as  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  ^lite  for  whom  it  was  sought  to  provide,  a 
ladder  to  the  university  by  means  of  the  endowed  schools  so 
numerously  founded  about  this  time  was  an  £lite  of  intellect  and 
not  of  mere  wealth;  the  class  feeling  which  became  so  marked 
a  feature  of  English  higher  education  was  of  much  later  growth. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  elementary  education 
began  to  differentiate  itself,  partly  by  way  of  reaction  against  the 
unnatural  classicism  of  the  preceding  age,  but  more  jeb*  «f 
especially  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  towns  and  the 
creation  of  a  considerable  industrial  population.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  the  moral  evils  attendant  upon 
industrialism  alarmed  the  religious  conscience  and  prompted  one 
of  the  great  educational  movements  that  stand  to  the  credit  of 
the  national  church.  In  1699  Dr  Bray  founded  the  Sodety  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  movement  thereby 
initiated  may  be  traced  in  the  numerous  "charity"  or  "Blue 
Coat "  schools  scattered  plentifully  throughout  the  country  and 
especially  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  The  foundation  of 
these  schools,  which  was  pushed  forward  with  vigour  during  the 
early  years  of  the  x8th  century,  represents  an  energetic  and  well- 
planned  attempt  to  cope  with  the  social  evil  of  poverty  by 
educational  means.  The  instruction  was  elementary,  the  scholan 
were  clothed  as  well  as  Uught  free,  and  the  schools  in  the  Crst 
instance  were  supported  not  so  much  by  permanent  endowment 
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as  by.  voluntary  effort,  so  that  with  this  movement  the  voluntary 
system  may  be  said  to  make  its  appearance.  LAStly,  all  these 
philanthropic  efforts  were  inspired  by  a  solid  but  sober  piety 
nurtured  by  a  church  which  came  nearer  than  at  any  other  period 
of  its  history  to  enjoying  the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  people. 
Another  notable  movement  in  connexion  with  the  church  was  one 
confined  to  Wales,  that  of  the  Welsh  "  circulating  schools  " 
established  by  Griffith  Jones  about  1730,  consisting  of  an  organ- 
ized staff  of  schoolmasters  who  went  round  teaching  adults  to 
read  the  Bible  in  Welsh.  In  the  English  rural  parishes  the  com- 
parative  religious  unanimity  favoured  the  quiet  development 
of  elementary  education  in  a  small  way  upon  less  specifically 
religious  lines.  Numerous  sm^  endowments  for  the  element- 
ary education  of  poor  children  were  provided  by  well-to-do 
parishioners;  indeed  to  such  an  extent  did  the  practice  of  making 
charitable  (and  largely  educational)  bequests  increase  that  the 
legislature  intervened  in  the  interest  of  private  inheritance  by 
reviving  the  law  of  mortmain  in  an  act  of  1736.  The  village 
schoolmaster  became  a  feature  of  rural  life,  frequently  enjoying 
a  schoolhouse  provided  sometimes  by  endowment  and  sometimes 
even  directly  by  the  parishioners  at  the  cost  of  the  rate  levied  by 
the  vestry,  but  more  often  aided  only  by  a  Utile  stipend  from  an 
endowment  for  teaching  poor  children,  and  eking  out  an  always 
scanty  subsistence  by  the  fees  of  such  paying  scholars  as  he  could 
succeed  in  getting  together. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  emergency  of  the 
industrial  revolution  evoked  a  fresh  religious  effort  upon  a  more 
highly  organized  scale  in  the  shape  of  the  Sunday- 
school  movement,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
educational  contribution  of  the  Evangelical  revival 
""'^••■*' Robert  Raikcs,  the  founder  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  established  his  first  Sunday  school  in  1782.  The  idea  of 
the  Sunday  school  did  not  originate  with  Raikes;  among  earlier 
pioneers  in  this  field  were  John  Wesley,  who  held  Sunday  classes 
at  Savannah  in  1737;  Theophilus  Lindsey  at  Cattcrick  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  1769;  Hannah  Ball  at  High 
Wycombe  in  1769;  and  Jenkin  Morgan  near  Llanidloes  in 
1770.  Sunday  schools,  too,  had  been  founded  in  England  by 
Joseph  Alleine,  the  Puritan  Father,  in  the  i7lh  century,  and 
in  Catholic  Italy  and  France  by  St  Charles  Borromeo  and  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  respectively. 
Nevertheless,  in  virtue  of  his  achievement  in  organization, 
Raikes  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  English  Sunday 
school.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  Sunday-school  system  in  its 
early  days  lay  in  the  combination  of  secular  with  religious 
instruction;  in  many  cases  the  school  was  held  on  Saturday  as 
well  as  Sunday,  and  its  restriction  to  the  one  day  or  two  days  was 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  child  labour  under  stress  of  the  great 
industrial  expansion.  With  better  economic  conditions  and  with 
the  development  of  day  schools  the  Sunday  schools  gradually 
became  restricted  in  function  to  purely  religious  instruction. 
Even  with  this  limitation  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  Sunday- 
school  organizations  of  the  various  churches  still  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  educational  assets  of  the  nation,  and  as 
agencies  both  of  religious  instruction  and  of  general  culture  they 
may  tend,  under  modern  educational  and  religious  developments, 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  part. 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  development  of  industry 
and  the  social  unrest  which  followed  the  French  Revolution 
M9V—  combined  to  bring  home  to  the  public  mind  the  need 
MMflte  of  of  a  national  system  of  day  schools.  Unfortunately, 
Lmacmtttr  just  at  this  moment  the  revival  of  Nonconformity  as 
*«!SI'  ^^*  result  of  the  religious  vitality  of  the  Evangelical 
e/ite  movement  shattered  the  religious  peace  of  the  early 
ntigiotit  Hanoverian  period  and  divided  thenationoncemoreinto 
coarro-  ijQjt  jie  camps,  to  which  class  distinctions  lent  additional 
**'^*  bitterness.  The  famous  controversy  between  Andrew 
Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster  and  their  respective  followers  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  19th  century  served  to  define  the  religious 
difficulty  substantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  for  the  present  generation.  Both  these 
remarkable  men  conceived  independently  the  idea  of  a  national 


system  of  popular  education  upon  a  voluntary  basis;  both 
concurred  in  extolling  the  merits  of  the  monitorial  system. 
which  each  claimed  to  have  originated.  The  controversy 
between  them,  begun  upon  personal  grounds,  resolved  itself 
into  a  national  contest  of  rival  principles  of  religious  teaching. 
Lancaster  as  a  young  Quaker  schoolmaster,  confronted  with 
pupils  drawn  from  various  religious  bodies,  planned  his  religious 
instruction  upon  the  lines  of  doctrine  common  to  all  the  orthodox 
Christian  denominations.  Thus  he  is  the  father  of  the  unde- 
nominational religious  teaching  which  hiter  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Cowper-Temple  compromise.  But  whereas  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  is  purely  negative  in  form  and  so  seems  to  point 
to  an  undogmatic  religion,  the  Lancasteiian  teaching  was 
essentially  positive  and  dogmatic  within  its  limits.  In  1805 
Mrs  Trimmer  opened  the  attack  upon  Lancaster's  system  with 
a  work  bearing  the  expressive  title  of  A  Comparaihe  View  of  tke 
New  Flan  of  Education  promulgated  by  Mr  Joseph  Lancaster 
and  of  tke  System  of  Christian  Instruction  founded  by  our  Fore- 
fathers for  the  initiation  of  the  young  members  cf  the  Estaiiished 
Church  in  the  Frinciples  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  The  church 
as  a  whole  refused  to  co-operate  in  religious  teaching  upon  the 
basis  of  a  conunon  Christianity,  and  joined  issue  with  Lancaster 
and  his  Whig  and  Nonconformist  following  not  merely  upon 
the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  dogmatic  formularies,  but 
also  upon  the  question  of  the  control  of  whatever  religious  teach- 
ing should  be  given.  In  fact  the  vital  question  at  this  period 
was  whether  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  to  control 
the  national  education.  The  religious  issue  was  prominent  in 
connexion  with  the  remarkable  attempt  at  legislation  noade 
by  the  Whig  statesman  Mr  Whitbread  in  his  Parochial  Sch'ools 
Bill  of  1807.  Asoriginally  introduced,  the  bill  proposed  to  make 
it  compulsory  on  parochial  vestries  to  levy  rates  for  the  support 
of  schools  for  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
compulsory  provisions  were  dropped  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  place  education  on  a  religious  basis  or  suffidcntiy 
secure  control  to  the  minister  of  the  parish.* 

The  failure  of  the  liberal  proposals  of  Whitbread,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Dissenting  opposition  to  any  settlement  on  purely 
church  lines  (such  as  that  advocated  by  Bell  in  1808  r— <iti 
for  establishing  schools  under  the  control  of  the  <«»«•/ 
parochial  clergy),  rendered  recourse  to  voluntary  effort  *^*y^ 
inevitable.  In  1808  the  Royal  Lancasterian  Society  ***" 
was  formed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Lancaster,  the  name  beii^ 
afterwards  changed,  owing  to  personal  difficulties  due  to  the 
wayward  character  of  Lancaster,  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  In  the  following  year  the  National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church  throughout  England  and  Wales  was  formed, 
with  Bell  as  its  superintendent.  In  voluntary  effort  on  a  grand 
scale  the  church  easily  outdistanced  her  opponents,  and  in  1831 
the  National  Society  was  able  to  show  that  there  were  in  all  over 
13,000  schools  in  connexion  with  the  church,  of  which  6470  were 
both  day  and  Sunday  schools,  having  a  total  attendance  of 
409,000. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  voluntary  school  system  wis 
no  doubt  greatly  facilitated  by  the  monitorial  plan  of  teach- 
ing, upon  which  Bell  and  Lancaster  equally  rdied. 
Probably  the  first  idea  of  utilizing  the  older  pupils 
to  teach  the  younger  presented  itself  independently 
to  Lancaster  in  the  Borough  Road  and  to  Bell  in  Madras.  The 
monitorial  plan  never  rested  upon  any  educational  theory; 
it  was  simply  a  makeshift,  a  rough-and-ready  expedient  for 
overcoming  the  practical  difficulty  caused  by  the  dearth  of 
competent  teachers.  Historically  it  is  important  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  pupil-teacher  system  which  so  long  formed  the 
exclusive  basis  of  the  English  dementary  system. 

Meantime  a  further  political  move  was  attempted  by 
Brougham,  who  included  educational  reform  among  his  multi- 
farious activities.  In  18 16  he  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
general  commission  of  inquiry  into  endowed  charities.  The 
labours  of  this  great  inquisition  lasted  for  twenty  years  and  led 
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to  the  reformation  of  many  cuet  of  abuK  or  waste  of  wealthy 
endowments,  and  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  the  Charity 
Commission  in  1853.  In  1820  Brougham  introduced  a 
remarkable  bUl  which  proposed  to  make  the  magistrates 
in  quarter  sessions  the  rating  authority,  to  require 
teachers  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  to  be  appointed  upon  a  certificate  from  the  parochial  dergy- 
man,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  prohibit  religious  formularies  and 
to  confine  religious  instruction  to  Bible  reading  without  comment. 
The  bill  naturally  failed  through  the  opposition  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  served  only  to  accentuate  the  religious  impasse. 

In  183a  the  Whig  government  which  paasied  the  Reform  Bill 
placed  on  the  Estimates  a  sum  of  £20,000  for  public  education, 
thus  initiating  the  system  of  the  annual  grant  voted  by 
parliament  and  disused  under  regulations  framed 
by  administrative  act.  The  grant  of  183a  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  treasury  and  not  by  a  special  department, 
under  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  treasury  minute  of  August 
30>  1833.  The  chief  of  these  were  that  grants  were  confined  to 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and  were  to  be  administered 
only  through  the  National  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
societies;  there  was  a  provision  for  audit,  but  no  condition 
of  inspectwn. 

In  1839  Lord  Melbourne's  government  by  means  of  an  order 
in  council  established  a  separate  education  office  under  the  style 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  the 
sum  voted  by  parliament  was  incaeaaed  to  £39,000. 
The  original  intention  of  the  government  was  to  estab- 
'  lish  a  state  normal  school  or  training  college  as  the 
'**  foundation  of  a  national  system  of  education.  Un- 
fortunately this  design  had  to  be  abandoned  in  view  of  the 
religious  difficulty,  with  the  result  (so  fruitful  in  controversy 
at  the  present  time)  that  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
was  left  in  private  hands  and  became  a  stronghold  of  the  volun- 
tary and  denominational  interests.  In  view  of  the  limited 
resources  placed  at  their  disposal  by  parliament,  the  Committee 
of  Council  were  at  first  compelled  to  confine  their  assistance  to 
capital  grants  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  school  buildings,  but  in 
the  distribution  of  the  money  three  imporUnt  conditions  were 
at  once  imposed.  In  the  first  place,  the  continuing  right  of 
inspection  was  required  in  all  cases;  secondly,  promoters  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  a  fixed  standard  of  structural  efficiency; 
thirdly,  the  building  must  be  settled  upon  trusts  permanently 
securing  it  to  the  education  of  poor  children.  ^ 

By  the  minute  of  August  10,  1840,  the  Committee  of  Council 
condudcd  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  concordat  with  the 
church.    Under  this  minute  no  appointment  was  to 
be  made  of  any  person  to  inspect  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England  without  the  concurrence 
f  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  and,  what  seems 

atill  more  extraordinary  to  modem  ideas,  any  such  appointment 
was  to  be  revoked  should  the  archbishop  at  any  time  withdraw 
his  concurrence.  The  inspectors  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  inspecting  religious  teaching,  but  under  instructions  to  be 
framed  by  the  archbishop,  and  their  reports  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  duplicate  to  the  archbishop  and  the  bishop  for  the 
information  of  these  authorities.  Further,  the  general  instruc- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Council  themselves  were  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  archbishop  before  being  finally  sanctioned. 
The  march  of  events,  and  in  particular  the  altered  financial 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  voluntary  managers  brought 
about  by  the  institution  of  maintenance  grants,  soon  rendered 
this  concordat  obwlete,  but  it  remains  historically  impcvtant 
«s  showing  how  at  the  outset  the  denominational  principle  was 
recognised  and  fostered  by  the  state. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Council  was  the 

promulgation  of  a  set  of  model  trusts  deeds,  one  or  other  of  which 

applicants  for  building  grants  were  required  to  adopt 

for  the  settlement  of  their  school  premises.    The 

necessary  conditions  were  the  permanent  appropriation 

of  the  site  to  purposes  of  education,  and  the  permanent  right  of 

government  inspection;  it  must,  however,  be  noted  that  this 
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latter  right  was  generally  limited  in  tenns  to  the  inspection 
provided  for  by  the  minute  of  August  xo,  x84a  A  conscience 
clause  was  not  obligatory,  and  indeed  was  only  offered  in  the 
limited  form  of  exemption  from  instruction  in  formularies  and 
attendance  at  Sunday  school  or  public  worship.  A  more  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  promote  public  control  by  means  of  trust  deeds 
in  1846  led  the  Committee  of  Cbundl  into  a  controversy  with  the 
National  Society  which  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
turning  chiefly  upon  the  management  clauses  and  the  question  of 
appeals,  and  resulting  in  compromises  which  constituted  a  fresh 
concordat  with  the  church.  In  point  of  fact,  the  management 
clauses  proved  to  be  of  little  practical  consequence,  save  in  a  few 
controversial  cases,  until  the  act  of  190a,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  them  once  more  into  prominence  in  connexion  with  the 
constitution  of  statutory  bodies  of  foundation  managers.  The 
act  of  190a  also  dealt  specifically  with  two  other  points  arising 
upon  the  old  trust  deeds,  viz.  the  control  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  appeal  to  the  bishop  in  reUgious  questions.  Special 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  land  for  school  purposes  were 
afforded  to  limited  owners  by  the  School  Sites  Acts  of  1841  and 
subsequent  years.  The  landed  gentry  responded  with  great 
public  spirit  to  the  call  thus  made  upon  their  generosity  by  the 
state,  with  the  result  that  the  vast  majority  of  rural,  and  many 
urban,  parishes  were  freely  endowed  with  sites  for  elementary 
schools. 

The  Grammar  Schools  Act  of  1840,  which  was  passed  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  the  decayed  "  grammar  "  {i^.  classical)  schools 
which  abounded  throughout  the  country,  belongs  to  the 
historyof  elementary  rather  than  secondary  education. 
It  expressly  empowered  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where 
the  endowment  was  insufficient  for  a  classical  school,  to 
substitute  subjects  of  useful  learning  analogous  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  original  trusts.  As  a  result  of  this  act  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  endowments  were  reorganized  so  as  to  afford 
an  improved  elementary  instead  of  an  inefficient  classical 
education,  and  the  schemes  made  under  the  act  constituted 
an  early,  but  not  very  successful,  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
higher  elementary  schools. 

In  1843  ^he  Committee  of  Council  decided  to  make  grants  inaid 
of  the  erection  of  normal  schools  or  training  colleges 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Society  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  sodetics,  thus  marking  the  definite 
abandonment  of  the  provision  of  training  colleges  to 
voluntary  effort. 

In  1846  an  important  step  forwards  was  taken  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  The  regulaUons  of  this  year 
inaugurated  annual  maintenance  grants  in  the  form  of 
stipends  for  apprenticed  pupil  teachers  recdving  a 
prescribed  course  of  instruction  under  the  head  teacher, 
and  a  lower  grade  of  stipendiary  monitors  in  schools 
where  such  inst  ruction  could  not  be  provided.  These  regulations 
inaugurated  the  system  of  Queen's  Scholarships  to  assist  pupil 
teachers  to  proceed  to  a  training  college;  they  also  established 
capitation  grants  for  the  support  of  such  colleges,  and  annual 
grants  to  dementary  schools  under  government  inspection  of 
from  £15  to  £30  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  every  trained  teacher 
employed.  Provision  was  at  the  same  time  made  for  retiring 
pensions  to  elementary  teachers. 

Down  to  1847  state  aid  was  confined  to  two  religious  categories 
of  schools:  those  giving  specifically  Church  of  England  teaching; 
and  those  in  connexion  with  the  British  and  Foreign. 
School  Sodety  giving  simple  Bible  teaching.  To^^ 
facilitate  tht  recognition  of  other  denominational, 
schools  the  Committee  of  Coundl  in  1847  issued  a  WMkramti, 
minute  dispensing  Khools  not  connected  with  the| 
Established  Church  from  inquiries  concerning  their  | 
religious  condition,  and  in  the  same  year  state  aid  was 
extended  to  Wcdeyan  and  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The 
settlement  of  model  trust  deeds  gave  occasion  for  each  of  these 
two  great  religious  bodies  to  negotiate  a  kind  of  concordat  with 
respect  to  school  management,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  deed  was 
only  settled  after  a  controversy,  similar  to  that  which  had  arisen 
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with  the  National  Society,  as  to  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Jewish  schools  received  recognition  in  185 1  upon 
condition  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be 
daily  read  in  them. 

During  the  middle  years  of  the  century  various  unsuccessful 
legislative  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
dementary  schoob  upon  the  basis  of  rate-aid.  These 
attempts  began  with  the  education  clauses  of  Sir  Robert 
PcM^'s  Factory  Bill  of  1842,  and  were  renewed  in  a 
series  of  bills  from  1853  to  1857,  of  which  one  set  was  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  government,  whibt 
a  second  was  promoted  by  an  organization  called  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Committee  on  Education,  in  the  denominational 
interest,  and  a  third  set  by  an  organisation  called  the  Lancashire 
(afterwards  theNational)Publlc  Schools  Assodation.in  thesecular 
interest.  The  only  one  of  these  attempts  which  calls  for  notice 
here  is  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  (called  the 
Borough  Bill,  on  account  of  its  being  restricted  to  municipal 
boroughs)  in  1853 ,  and  forming  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
legislative  and  administrative  reform  of  which  a  portion  was 
actually  carried  into  effect.  The  bill  as  a  measure  for  elementary 
education  was  supplemented  by  an  administrative  system  of 
capitation  grants  for  rural  areas.  The  government  scheme  also 
comprised  a  measxire  dealing  with  the  administration  of  charitable 
trusts  (which  took  shape  as  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  1853),  the 
constitution  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  university 
reform  upon  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
commissions.  The  Borough  Bill  left  it  optional  with  municipalities 
to  adopt  th^  act.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  school 
committee,  one  half  of  whose  members  might  be  non-members  of 
the  council.  The  school  committee  was  merely  given  power  to 
assist  existing  voluntary  schools  out  of  the  rates.  No  provision 
was  made  for  public  control  beyond  the  requirement  of  audit ; 
the  sole  condition  as  to  religious  instruction  was  the  acceptance  of 
a  conscience  clause. 

The  failure  of  the  Borough  Bill  did  not  affect  the  new  system  of 
capitation  grants  which  was  introduced  by  minute  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  dated  April  2, 1853.  These  grants 
Jjjjjf**  were  fixed  at  a  scale  varying  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  head, 
*^^  payable  upon  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  that  the  school  must  be  imder  a  certifi- 
cated teacher,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  chfldren  must  pass  a 
prescribed  examination.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
several  fresh  bills  introduced  in  185$  by  the  government,  the 
church  party  and  the  secular  party  respectively  amplifying  the 
proposals  previously  brought  forward,  the  capitation  grant  was, 
by  minute  of  January  26, 1856,  extended  to  urban  areas.  As  in 
the  case  of  aU  the  early  grants,  the  regulations  governing  the 
distribution  of  the  capitation  grants  were  framed  upon  the 
principle  that  subventions  of  public  money  must  be  met  by  local 
funds  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  endowments  and 
school  fees;  thus  the  basis  of  the  denominational  system  as 
fostered  by  the  state  at  this  stage  was  one  of  financial  partnership. 
In  1856  a  purely  administrative  bill  was  passed,  establishing 
the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  as  a  minister  responsible  to  parliament. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council. 

The  progress  of  state-aided  education  during  this  period  may 
be  measured  by  the  increase  of  the  annual  parliamentary  grant, 
^.  which  rose  from  £30,000  in  1839  to  £100,000  in  1846, 

2J;|;2?  £"So.oa> »»  »8si,  £396,000  in  1855,  and  £663,400  in 
jftfj  1858.  'This  expansion  was  viewed  with  misgiving 

by  the  friends  of  the  denominational  system,  and  by 
the  strong  individualist  school  of  that  day,  who  upon  wider 
grounds  dung  to  the  old  ideal  of  volimtary  initiative.  These 
sections  combined  with  the  advocates  of  further  state  interven- 
tion to  press  for  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  John  Pakington  (the  eminent  Conservative  educationist 
who  was  responsible  for  the  denominational  bills  of  the  'fifties) 
a  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  18581  under  the  chairman- 
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ship  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular 
education  in  Enghmd,  and  to  consider  and  report  what  measures, 
if  any,  were  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap 
elementary,  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  Report 
of  the  Newcastle  Commission,  issued  in  1861,  contains  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  existing  condition  of  dementaiy  educa- 
tion, and,  with  due  allowance  for  the  grave  defects  revealed, 
and  in  particular  the  fearing  ineffidency  of  the  numerous  little 
private-venture  schools  kept  by  "dames"  and  others,  the 
graphic  picture  drawn  by  the  commissioners  constitutes  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  self-hdp  and  reUgioas 
earnestness  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  early  Victorian 
period.  It  was  found  that  in  round  numbers  about  1,500,000 
children  were  attending  day  schoob,  the  proportion  to  population 
being  i  in  7,  as  compared  with  i  in  9  in  France,  i  in  8  in  Holland, 
and  I  in  6  in  Prussia,  where  education  was  compulsory.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  thb  number  only  1,675,000  were  in  public  schcx^ 
of  all  kinds,  only  x,xoo,ooo  in  schools  liable  to  inspection,  and 
9x7,000  in  schoob  recdving  annual  grant.  The  re»alt  was  that 
only  one  child  in  every  twenty  was  attending  a  school  whose 
effidency  could  be  in  any  way  guaranteed  by  the  state.  In 
the  constructive  portion  of  their  work  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissioners  reflected  the  prevailxxig  [Kr- 
plexity  of  the  public  mind.  A  consistent  individualistic  minority 
considered  that  the  annual  grant  should  be  withdrawn  altogetlwr, 
and  that  any  further  state  aid  should  be  confined  to  building 
grants,  which  they  would  concede  not  as  desirable  in  themsdvcs 
but  as  necessitated  out  of  considerations  of  faumess  to  the  parishes 
that  had  not  yet  recdved  such  aid«  The  commissioners  as  a 
body  rejected  free  and  rompulsory  education  in  view  of  the 
religious  difficulty  and  upon  general  grounds  of  individualistic 
prindple.  Of  the  religious  difficulty  itself  the  commissioners 
had  some  wise  words  to  say  which  hold  good  in  substance  at  the 
present  time.  In  their  judgment  the  considerable  evidence  they 
had  amassed  condusivdy  proved  that  the  religious  difficulty 
originated  with  the  managers,  promoters  and  organizers  of  the 
schoob,  and  not  with  the  parents  themselves;  yet  the  indifferent 
or  comparativdy  passive  attitude  of  the  people  nowise  ftiatcrially 
diminbhed  the  practical  difficulty  of  introdudng  a  comprehensive 
system,  since  it  was  not  with  the  body  of  the  people  but  with 
the  founders  and  supporters  of  schoob  that  legislators  would 
always  have  to  deal.  In  view  of  the  solution  adopted  in  1903 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Newcastle  Commissioners  deliber- 
ately rejected  the  parish  as  unfit  to  be  taken  as  the  unit  of 
demlntary  education  upon  the  ground  that  managcmmt  by 
parochial  ratepayers  must  tend  to  be  illiberal  and  niggardly, 
bent  upon  economy  of  the  rates  to  the  detriment  of  educational 
interests;  accordingly  they  recommended  the  constitution  of 
county  boards  (which  in  the  absence  of  dective  coixodb  must 
needs  originate  with  quarter  sessions)  dothed  with  power  to 
levy  a  rate  for  the  aid  of  exbting  vduntary  schoob. 

The  one  definite  achievement  of  the  Newcastle  Commission 
was  the  famous  system  of  payment  by  results,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  exdted  a  keener  and  more  prolonged 
controversy  than  any  other  measure  of  a  purely  ^ 
educational  character.  Impressed  by  the  ddects  of 
the  existing  teaching,  the  commissioners  reported  that  there 
was  only  one  way  of  securing  effidency,  and  that  was  to  institute 
a  searching  examination  by  competent  authority  of  every 
child  in  every  school  to  whic^  grants  were  to  be  paid,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  indi^>ensable  dements  of 
knowledge  were  thoroughly  acquired,  and  to  make  the  prospects 
and  position  of  the  teacher  dependent  to  a  oonsideraUe  extent 
upon  the  results  of  thb  examinatioiL  Thus  the  commissioners 
hoped  to  counteract  what  I4)peared  to  them  to  be  the  crying 
defect  of  the  exbting  training  college  system,  viz.  that  it  tended 
mainly  to  adapt  the  young  schoolmaster  to  advance  hb  higher, 
rather  than  to  thorou^y  ground  hb  junior,  pupils.  They 
recognized  that  to  raise  the  character  of  the  duldren,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  was  and  must  always  be  the  highest 
aim  of  education,  and  they  were  far  from  desiring  to  supersede 
thb  by  any  plan  of  amereezaBiination  into  the  mwe  mechanical 
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work  of  demenUfy  educatioD,  the  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic of  young  children;  but  they  thought  that  the  importance 
of  this  training,  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  other 
teaching,  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  there  was  justice  in  the 
common  complaint  that  while  a  fourth  of  the  scholars  were 
really  taught,  three-fourths  after  leaving  school  forgot  everything 
they  had  learnt  there. 

Mr  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke)  as  vice-president  of  the  Cbmmittee 
of  Council  0x859-1864)  adopted  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
in  what  became  famous  in  history  as  the  Revised  Gxie, 
issued  in  1862  and  so  called  because  it  was  a  revision 
of  the  minutes  and  regulations  of  the  Conmiittee  of 
Council,  which  were  first  collected  and  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
code  in  i860.  The  Revised  Code  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 
grant  of  4s.  upon  the  old  principle  and  a  further  grant  of  not 
more  than  Ss.  upon  the  result  of  examination.  Mr  Lowe  declared 
of  the  system  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  if  it  was  costly 
it  should  at  least  be  efficient;  and  if  it  was  inefficient  it  should 
at  least  be  cheap."  In  fact,  it  proved  to  be  cheap;  the  grant 
fell  from  £813,400  in  1861  to  £636,800  in  1865.  The  upholdeis 
of  the  existing  system  denounced  the  Revised  Code  as  an  un- 
deserved slight  upon  the  voluntary  managers,  and  even  as  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  great  rdigious  denominations.  On 
purely  educational  grounds,  which  need  not  be  here  re- 
capitulated, it  was  at  once  viewed  with  misgiving  by  many 
authorities,  indudmg  Matthew  Arnold.  To  meet  objections, 
some  modifications  were  introduced  in  the  code  under  the 
Conservative  government  in  1867.  The  system  of  paying  grant 
upon  the  result  of  individual  examination  of  the  scholars  was  not 
finally  abolished  till  1904* 

The  years  immediately  preceding  1870  were  occupied  with 
discuttion  and  preparation  for  the  great  legislative  measure  for 
which  the  time  was  now  felt  to  have  arrived.  Good 
work  was  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1866,  over  which  Sir 
Smib^  John  Pakington  presided.  For  reasons  connected 
with  the  political  situation  of  the  moment  this  com- 
mittee never  reported,  but  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  the 
draft  report  prepared  by  Sir  John  Pakington  contained 
much  valuable  material  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  existing 
system  and  suggestion  for  the  coming  settlement;  in  particular 
the  draft  report  insisted  upon  the  inevitableness  of  an  education 
rate.  In  1868  the  Conservative  government  brought  in,  but  did 
not  proceed  with,  an  education  bill  deliberately  discarding  the 
principle  of  rate-aid  on  the  ground  that  it  would  destroy  voluntary 
contributions  and  gradually  starve  out  the  denominational 
schools.  In  1867  and  again  in  1868  Mr  Bruce  (afterwards  Lord 
Aberdare),  Mr  W.  E.  Forster  and  Mr  Algernon  Egerton  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  measure  of  1870.  As 
redrafted  in  1868  the  bill  of  Mr  Bruce  and  his  coadjutors  proposed 
a  universal  system  of  municipal  and  parochial  rating  with 
liberty  for  voluntary  schools  to  unite  themselves  to  the  rate- 
aided  system  under  their  existing  management,  subject  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  conscience  clause.  The  bill  also  proposed  to 
empower  town  councils  to  co-opt  outsiders  upon  their  education 
committees. '  Thus  both  in  the  princ4>le  of  co-optation  and  in 
the  extension  of  rate  aid  to  schools  not  under  public  control 
the  bill  of  these  Liberal  statesmen  in  1868  ahticipated  certain 
controverted  features  of  Mr  Balfour's  Education  Act  of  1902. 
In  the  meantime,  in  the  country  the  Education  League,  originated 
at  Birmingham,  was  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in  favour  of  free 
secular  schools,  whilst  the  Education  Union,  formed  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  league,  urged  a  settlement  upon  the  old 
lines.  As  a  concession  to  the  popular  feeling  against  secularism, 
the  league  proposed  to  allow  Bible  reading  without  doctrinal 
exposition.  Thus  opinion  was  sufficiently  focussed  to  enaUe 
Mr  Gladstone's  administration  in  1870  to  undertake  the  com- 
orchensive  measure  of  educational  reform  for  which  the  country 
had  had  to  wait  so  long. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  X870  bore  in  every  respect 
the  marks  of  compromise.  As  Mr  Forster  explained  in  introduc- 
ing the  bill,  the  object  of  the  government  was  "  to  complete 
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the  voluntary  system  and  to  fill  up  gaps,"  not  to  supplant  it. 
To  this  end  the  Education  Department  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  was  in  evezy 
parish  a  deficiency  of  public  school  accommodation, 
and  provision  made  for  the  formation  of  school  boards 
in  every  school  district  (!.«.  parish  or  municipal  borough) 
requiring  further  public  school  acconmiodation.  Such  accom- 
modation might  consist  either  of  public  elementary  schools  as 
defined  by  the  act,  or  other  schools  giving  efficient  and  suitable 
elementary  education.  The  definition  of  public  elementary 
school  contained  in  section  7  of  the  act  is  still  in  force.  Shortly, 
a  public  elementary  school  is  a  school  subject  to  a  conscience 
clause  entitling  scholars  to  complete  exemption  from  all  religious 
instruction  and  observance  whatsoever.  Any  religious  instruc- 
tion or  observance  in  the  school  must  be  either  at  the  beginning 
or  .the  end  of  the  school  meeting.  The  school  must  also  be  open 
at  all  times  to  the  government  inspecton  and  must  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  in  order 
to  obtain  an  annual  pariiamentary  grant.  In  the  same  connexion 
an  important  change  was  made  in  the  conditions  of  inspection 
by  declaring  that  it  should  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  the  in- 
spector to  inquire  into  religious  instruction,  whilst  a  later  section 
of  the  act  provided  that  no  parliamentary  grant  should  be  made 
in  respect  of  any  rcUgious  instruction. 

Three  important  changes  were  made  in  the  measure  during 
its  passage  through  parliament.  As  at  first  proposed,  (i)  the 
school  boards  were  not  to  be  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
but  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  town  coundl  or  the  vestry. 
(2)  These  nominated  boards  were  empowered  either  to  provide 
schools  themselves  or  to  assist  existing  public  dcmentary 
schools,  provided  that  such  assistance  Was  granted  on  equal 
terms  to  all  such  schools,  upon  conditions  to  be  approved  by  the 
Education  Department.  Thus  the  school  board,  if  it  exercised 
the  option  of  assbting  denominational  schools,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  assist  all  or  none.  (3)  With  regard  to  its  own  schools, 
the  school  board  was  to  settle  the  form  of  religious  instruction. 
These  proposals  raised  serious  opposition  in  the  country,  and 
when  the  committee  stage  of  the  bill  was  reached  two  funda- 
mental changes  were  made  in  the  policy  of  the  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  as  Mr  Gladstone  put  it,  the  government  had  dedded 
"  to  sever  altogether  the  tie  between  the  k>cal  board  and  the 
voluntary  schools."  In  lieu  of  the  suggested  rate-aid  they 
proposed  an  increased  grant  from  the  treasury,  that  is  to  say, 
the  voluntary  schools  were  left  standing  as  state-aided  schools 
under  private  management,  side  by  side  with  the  new  rate- 
supported  schools. 

Next,  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  board 
schools  was  determined  upon  an  undenominational  basis  by  a 
provisk>n  which  has  become  known  to  history  after 
the  name  of  its  author,  then  Mr  Cowper-Temple, 
as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  (section  14  of  the  act), 
directing  that  *'no  religious  catechism  or  religious 
formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination 
shall  be  taught  in  the  school."  The  clause  was  not  intended 
to  exclude  doctrinal  exposition,  and  was  in  fact  a  compromise 
not  merely  between  absolute  secularism  and  denominationalism, 
but  between  denominationalism  and  the  view  of  those  who  would 
have  the  Bible  read  without  note  or  comment.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  as  a  symbol  common  to  all  denominations  of  Christians 
was  held  by  Mr  Fonter  (at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Gladstone) 
not  to  be  excluded  under  the  Cowper-Temple  clause.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  in  the  schoob,  upon  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Joseph  Lancaster  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  common  Protestantism  of  the  English 
nation;  and  though  Mr  Disraeli  urged  that  a  religion  without 
formularies  was  in  fact'  a  new  religion,  and  that  in  leaving  its 
exposition  to  the  teachera  we  were  creating  a  new  sacerdotal 
class,  the  Cowper-Temple  compromise,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
herent want  of  logic,  stood  the  test  of  experience  for  more  than 
a  generation  against  the  consUtent  denominationalbts  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  party  of  secular  educatk>n  on  the  other.  It  <« 
important  to  observe  that  the  act  of  1870  left  the  giv*- 
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reUgioua  instrucU<m,  whether  in  voluntary  schools  (in  which  its 
inclusion  might  be  assumed  as  of  course)  or  in  board  schools, 
purely  permissive.  In  practice  it  was  only  in  Wales  that  school 
boards  availed  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  liberty  to  abstain 
from  giving  religious  instruction,  and  this  comparative  secularism 
of  Wales  certainly  argued  no  lack  of  religious  life  among  the 
people. 

The  third  change  in  the  bill  was  the  substitution  of  the  ad  hoc 
school  board  for  the  municipally  appointed  board  originally 
proposed,  a  change  which  commended  itself  in  view  of  the  special 
diflSculty  presented  by  the  case  of  London.  These  boards  were 
elected  by  the  system  of  cumulative  voting  under  which  each 
elector  had  as  many  votes  as  there  were  can^dates  to  be  elected, 
with  liberty  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  candidate  or  to  distribute 
them  amongst  the  candidates  as  he  thought  fiL  This  system  was 
much  criticized  as  being  unduly  favourable  to  minorities,  whose 
representation  it  was  devised  to  secure;  it  continued,  however, 
until  the  supersession  ot  the  ad  koc  authorities  by  committees 
of  the  county  and  urban  coundb  under  the  act  of  xgoa. 

School  boards  were  empowered  not  only  to  acquire  sites  for 
schools  under  powers  of  compulsory  purchase,  but  also  to  take 
transfers  of  existing  voluntary  schools  from  their  managers. 
The  section  which  enables  managers  to  transfer  schoob  to  the 
school  board  or  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
board  or  cotmdl  schools  freed  from  religious  trusts  unquestion- 
ably marks  an  important  inroad  by  the  state  upon  the  sanctity 
of  trusts.  Thus  though  the  act  of  1870  did  not  itself  introduce 
the  principle  of  compulsory  transfer,  it  formed  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  proposals  in  this  direction  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  unsuccessful  bills  of  1906  and  1908.  The  act  of  1870  did  not 
introduce  either  direct  compulsory  attendance  or  free  education, 
but  it  took  a  distinct  step  forward  in  each  direction  by  enabling 
school  boards  to  frame  by-laws  rendering  attendance  compulsory, 
and  also  to  pay  the  school  fees  in  the  case  of  poverty  of  the  parent. 
The  policy  of  compromise  between  the  two  systems  of  volun- 
tary and  rate-established  schools  was  carried  out  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  future  supply  of  schools.  On  the  one  hand, 
building  grants  were  continued  temporarily  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  applied  (as  voluntary  managers  alone  could  apply) 
before  the  31st  of  December  1870.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Education  Department  was  authorized  to  refuse  parliamentary 
grants  to  schools  established  in  school  board  districts  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  if  they  thought  such  schools  unnecessary. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  progress 
made  under  the  act  of  1870.  In  the  year  1870  there  was  accom- 
modation in  inspected  day  schools  for  about  2,000,000 
children;  the  average  attendance  was  x,i68,ooo,  and 
the  number  on  the  books  about  1,500,000.  It  was 
computed,  however,  that  there  were,  exclusive  of  the 
well-to-do  classes,  at  least  1,500,000  children  who  attended  no 
school  at  all  or  schools  not  under  inspection.  In  z8^  accom- 
modation had  been  provided  for  nearly  3,500,000,  and  of 
the  1,500,000  new  places  nearly  two-thirds  were  provided  by 
voluntary  agencies.  "  These  voluntary  agencies,"  says  Sir  H. 
Craik,  "  had  received  grants  in  aid  for  about  one-third  of  the 
schools  they  had  built,  the  grants  defraying  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  of  the  aided  schools."  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
school  boards  was  rapid  and  continuous,  notwithstxmding  the 
permissive  character  of  the  act  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  voluntaryists  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  demands.  In  187a, 
9.700,000  of  the  population  were  under  school  boards,  and  of 
these  8,143,000  were  under  by-laws;  in  1876  the  numbers  were 
respectively  12,500,000  and  10,400,000.  In  the  same  period 
the  annual  grants  increased  from  £894,000  in  1870  to  £x,6oo,ooo 
in  1876. 

The  development  evidenced  by  the  above  figures,  and  in 
particular  the  fact  that  53%  of  the  population  were  subject  to 
by-laws,  enabled  Mr  Disraeli's  government  in  1876  to 
un,  ^^^  *  notable  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  universal 

direct  compulsion.  The  act  of  1876  embodied  the 
declaration  that "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child 
to  cause  such  child  to  receive  efficient  elcmentaiy  instruction  in 
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reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  if  sadi  parent  faO  to 
perform  such  duty  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  wders  and  penalties 
as  are  provided  by  the  Act ";  next,  it  rendered  an  employer 
liable  to  a  penalty  who  took  into  his  employment  a  dnld  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  or  a  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years  who  had  not  obtained  the  required  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  or  of  previoiis 
attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  schooL  In  order  to  complete 
the  machinery  for  compulsion,  the  act  directed  that,  in  every 
district  where  there  was  no  school  board,  a  school  attendance 
committw  should  be  appointed  by  the  local  authority.  The 
law  as  to  school  attendance,  resting  upon  this  and  sufaaequest 
enactments,  is  complicated  and  in  some  detaib  obscure.  The 
subject  was  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  an  inter-departmental 
committee  in  1909,  who  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
partial  exemptions  permitted,  and  the  raising  ci  the  age  of 
exemption  to  13. 

In  x88o  Mr  Munddla,  as  vice-presidoit  of  the  Council  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  administration,  passed  a  short  act  which  made  the 
framing  of  by-laws  compulsory  upon  scho<d  boards  and 
school  attendance  committees,  thus  oomfdeting  the 
system  of  universal  direct  compulsion.  Under  the  acts 
of  1 876  and  1880  the  average  attendance  increased  from  3,000,000 
in  X876  to  3,500,000  in  1878  and  4,000,000  in  1881;  in  terms  of 
percentage  to  popuUtion,  8*o6  in  1876,  9*60  in  1878,  and  10-69 
in  x88x.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  aimual  grant  xose  to 
£3,300,000,  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  decade. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  x88o  the 
education  question  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  The  country  was 
now  possessed  of  a  national  system  of  dementary  oer^e^ 
education,  in  the  sense  that  provision  was  made  for  iMst*/ 
the  supply  of  effident  schools  and  for  compulsory  ^f*^ 
attendance.  The  questicm  of  free  education  was  "^ '"'*'■ 
brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  by  the  ad<^tion  of 
universal  compulsion,  but  as  yet  it  was  advocated  only  by  a  small 
political  group  of  pronoimced  ooUectivist  tendenciea.  Whilst 
opinion  was  maturing  on  this  topic,  there  began  to  force  itsdf 
upon  the  public  mind  the  vastly  more  difficult  problem  of 
combining  the  two  systems  of  voluntary,  denominational,  state- 
aided  schools  on  the  <me  hand,  and  public,  undenominational, 
rate-supported  schools  on  the  other.  From  the  denominatioaa] 
point  of  view  the  problem  presented  itself  as  that  of  a  burden 
imposed  and  a  danger  threatened  in  ever-increasing  d^ree  by  the 
competition  of  the  board  schools,  a  competition  that  was  fdt  not 
so  much  by  direct  rivalry  of  schod  with  school  as  Indirectly  by 
the  steady  raising  of  the  standard  of  efficiency  with  respect  to 
buildings,  equipment,  salaries  of  teacheis  and  educational 
attainment  which  inevitably  resulted  from  the  establishment  of 
authorities  with  power  to  draw  upon  the  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view,  it  was  seen  that 
the  dual  qrstem  tended  in  practice  to  an  illldt  but  almost 
inevitable  recognition  of  two  standards  of  efficiency,  the  lower 
being  conceded  to  vcduntary  schools  in  oonsidentkm  of  thdr 
comparative  poverty.  Experience,  too,  of  the  shortcomings  of 
small  country  sdiool  boards  was  bqpinning  to  confirm  the  mu- 
givings  entertained  long  before  by  the  Newcastle  Commissioners 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  autonomous  powers  to  the  parish, 
when  the  reform  of  local  govenunent  by  the  creation  of  po^xlariy 
dected  county  authorities  turned  attention  once  more  to  the 
question  of  organizing  education  upon  a  county  basis. 

In  1887^  a  royal  commission  under  the  presidency  of  Viscount 
Cross  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  educatka 
acts.    The  labours  of  this  oommisBion  produced  a    ovh 
thorough  discussion  of  the  educational  proUem  in  all     niiwn 
its  aspects,  political,  administrative,  scholastic  and     "^^ 
religious.    For  any  dear  recommendations  with  regard     ""' 
to  the  reorganization  of  education  generally  the  mommt  was  not 
opportime,  inasmuch  as  the  commission  just  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  new  county  authorities  and  the  powers 
with  respect  to  instruction  other  than  dementary  which  parlia- 
ment was  shortly  to  confide  to  them  under  the  Tedmical 
Instruction  Acts.    Neverthdess  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
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coDunissiooen  potnted  munistakaUy  towards  the  soltttion  adopted 
in  the  act  of  1903,  and  their  definite  recommendation  that  volun- 
tary ichooU  slMuld  be  accorded  rate-aid  without  the  impoiition  of 
the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  served  as  the  basis  of  that  legislation. 
The  commission  brought  into  strong  relief  the  opposing  currents 
of  thought  in  educational  politics,  the  majority  report,  represent- 
ing the  principles  of  denominationalism,  being  baluced  by  a 
strong  minority  report  embodying  the  views  of  those  who  looked 
for  progress  along  the  lines  of  the  school-board  system.  Taken 
together,  the  two  reports  form  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
difficulties  which  still  in  the  main  beset  public  education  in  this 
country. 

Of  the  developments  which  followed  the  Cross  report,  it  is 

convenient  to  mehtion  in  the  first  place,  out  of  chronological 

sequence,  the  practical  establishment  of  free  education 

^I^Smr^^  ^^  '^  ^^  '^'*  '^  ^y  ^^  absolute  prohibition  of 
AdUfk  school  fees  but  by  the  device  of  a  special  grant  pay- 
able by  parliament  in  lieu  of  fees,  called  the  fee  grant. 
The  result  of  this  legislation  and  of  subsequent  administrative 
action  was  to  place  free  education  within  the  reach  of  every 
child,  fees  being  retained  (with  few  ezcq>tions)  only  where  some 
instruction  of  a  higher  elementary  type  was  given. 

The  establishment  of  county  ooundLi  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  1888  introduced  a  new  factor  which  was  destined  to  exert  a 
determining  influence  upon  subsequent  developments 
of  public  education.  In  the  firtt  place,  it  at  once 
<*Mr«i»>  rendered  possible  the  partial  and  experimental  pro- 
■•■'■''•  vision  for  higher  education  attempted  by  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  whidi  affected  secondary  education  as  well  as 
technical  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  In  order  to 
understand  the  sUte  of  secondary  education  at  this  period,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  first  attempU  made  to  deal  with 
secondary  education  a  generation  earlier. 

In  1861,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  state  began 
to  concern  itself  with  elementary  education,  the  first  step  in  the 
way  of  intervention  in  what  is  now  called  secondary  or 
intermediate  education  was  taken  by  the  appointment 
of  a  royal  commission,  presided  over  by  LordGarendon, 
■'^  "•*  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  nine  of  the  chief 
endowed  schools  in  the  countty,  viz.  Eton,  Winchester,  West- 
minster, Charterhouse,  St  Paul's,  Merchant  Taykns,  Harrow, 
Rugby  and  Shrewsbury.  The  report  of  this  commission  led  to  a 
statute,  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1864,  which  introduced  certain 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  seven  of  these  schools,  leaving 
thetwo  great  London  dayscboob,St  Paul's  and  MerchantTaytors, 
outside  its  operation.  The  resulu  achieved  were  seen  to  be 
important  enough  to  call  for  a  further  and  much  wider  inquiry. 
Accordingly  in  1864  the  Schools  Inquiry  C^mmisuon  was 
appointed  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Taunton  to  inquire  into 
jgtMMk  ^  ^^^  schools  which  had  not  been  included  either  in 
/•fair  the  commission  of  x86i  or  the  Popular  Education  Com- 
Comm^  mission  of  1858.  It  included  several  men  of  eminent 
i^'^.  distinction,  such  as  Dr  Temple  (afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury),  Mr  W.  E.  Forster,  Dean  Hook,  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote;  and  it  was  singularly  fortunate  in  iu  staff  of 
assistant  commissioners,  among  whom  were  numbered  Mr  James 
Biyce,  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua) 
Fitch.  It  thoroughly  explored  the  field  of  secondary  education, 
disfiiising  all  the  problems,  administrative  and  pedagogic,  which 
the  subject  presents,  and  "  its  luminous  and  exhaustive  report " 
(to  quote  the  words  of  Mr  Bxyce's  Cdmrnlssion  of  1894)  remains 
the  best  introduction  to  the  problem  of  public  secondary  educa- 
tion in  England.  The  existence  of  numerous  and  frequently  very 
wealthy  endowments  arising  from  private  benefactions  and 
bequests  has  at  aH  times  been  a  feature  in  education  as  in  other 
departments  of  English  social  life.  In  the  organization  of 
secondary  education  in  particular,  private  endowments  have 
played  and  continue  stHl  to  play  a  part  which  cannot  be 
paralleled  In  any  other  country.  This  circumstance  has  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  a  great  economy  of  resources,  though  in 
numerous  instances  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  haphazard 
<fitf:iibatioD  of  endowments  and  the  kcal  jeatonsici  iavaiiaUy 


aroused  by  any  attempt  to  readjust  their  areas  to  modem 
conditions  have  obstructed  useful  reform  and  proved  a  source  of 
misdirected  and  wasted  effort.  At  the  date  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  the  state  of  the  andent  endowments  was  largely  one 
of  abuse.  Very  many  endowments  intended  for  advanced 
education  were  applied  for  instruction  of  a  purely  elementary 
character,  and  that  of  an  inferior  kind;  indeed  the  possession  of 
an  endowment  in  a  rural  locality  not  infrequently  operated  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  state-aided  sdiooL  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  the  country 
grammar-schools  who  were  receiving  some  tincture  of  the  dassicid 
education  intended  by  the  founders  was  steadily  decreasing,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  to  bring  the  curriculum  into  harmony  with 
the  actual  needs  of  the  time.  No  doubt  a  small  fUte  of  dasdod 
scholars  were  sent  to  the  older  universities  by  these  schools,  but  in 
the  main  they  were  in  a  feeble  and  decadent  state,  giving,  more  or 
less  inefficiently,  an  education  wholly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
the  class  to  whom  they  ministered.  In  addition  to  the  general 
Inelasticity  of  the  cuniculumi  the  speda]  evils  from  which  the 
grammar-schools  suffered  were  the  want  of  ^ective  governing 
bodies  and  the  freehold  tenure  of  the  headmasterships. 

The  commission  was  singulariy  successful  In  bringing  about 
the  reform  of  these  abuses,  its  report  being  immediately  followed 
in  1869  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  which  was  based 
upon  its  recommendations  and  conferred  upon  a  q>ecial 
commission  (united  in  1874  with  the  Charity  Com- 
mission) very  wide  and  drastic  poweis  of  reorganizing 
andent  endowments.  A  direction  for  extend^  the  benefits  of 
endowments  to  girls  did  much  to  assist  the  movement  for  the 
secondary  education  of  giris.  The  Endowed  Schools  Acta 
1869- 1874  introduced  medications  of  importance  and  general 
interest  into  the  law  of  trusts.  Under  the  existing  rules  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  idilch  rules  were  also  binding  upon  the  Charity 
Commissioneis,  educational  endowments  were  generally  treated, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  subject  to  a  trust 
for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  En^and.  Under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  the  presumption  is  reversed,  and 
andent  trusts  are  treated  as  free  from  denominational  restrictions, 
save  in  virtue  of  express  conditions  imposed  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  founder.  The  result  was  that  in  framing  schemes 
for  the  reorganization  of  andent  endowed  Khools  the  com- 
missioners found  themsdves  able  to  treat  the  majority  of 
cases  as  undenomlnatlonaL  In  such  cases  the  graeral  practice 
was  to  direct  that  instruction  should,  subject  to  a  strict  consdence 
clause,  be  given  in  the  prindples  of  the  Christian  faith;  this 
provision  corresponded  in  a  way  to  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  in 
demcntary  education,  with  the  important  distinction  that  it 
was  positive,  not  negative,  and  did  not  exdude  spedal  doctrinal 
instruction. 

Besides  the  recommendations  for  the  reform  of  endowed 
schools,  to  which  substantial  effect  was  given  directly  or  in> 
directly  by  means  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  the  ^. 
Sdiools  Inquiry  Cdmrnlssion  also  submitted  proposals  j^ff 
for  the  gcnml  administrative  organization  of  a  system  cnmmh- 
of  secondary  education.  Th^  recommended  the 
estsMifhment  of  three  authorities— (i)  a  central 
authority;  (s)  a  local  or  provincial  authority,  represent- 
ing the  county  or  a  group  of  -counties,  with  a  certain 
jurisdiction  both  In  proposing  schemes  for  the  reform 
of  endowed  schoob  In  thdr  area  (such  as  that  afterwards  con- 
ferred upon  the  joint  education  committees  under  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act),  and  in  administering  these 
sdiools;  and  (3)  a  central  council  of  education  charged  with 
examination  duties.  Further,  It  was  proposed  to  raise  the  levd 
of  proprietary  and  private  sdioob  by  offering  them  Inspection 
and  examination  and  by  establishing  a  system  of  school  registra- 
tion. Lastly,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  public  secondary  schoob 
might  not  be  dependent  upon  endowments.  It  was  proposed  to 
confer  upon  towns  and  parishes  powers  of  rating  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools.  For  these  proposals  as  a  vdiole  the  time 
I  was  not  ripe.  The  bill  of  1869  as  originally  introduced  in  the 
House  ^  Cominotitattcmpted  to  give  effect,  with  some  vaiiatio*' 
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to  one  of  these  suggestions,  n&mely,  that  for  the  creation  of  a 
central  council,  but  exigencies  of  parliamentaiy  time  made  it 
necessary  to  drop  this  part  of  the  measure;  the  result  was  that 
the  plan  of  the  commissioners  was  only  half  carried  out.  Never- 
theless, owing  to  the  multiplicity  and  wealth  of  endowments, 
the  work  accomplished  was  sufficient  to  exert  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  secondary  education  of  the  country.  Thus 
in  1895  Mr  Bryce's  Commission  was  able  to  report  that  schemes 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  had  been  made  for  903  endow- 
ments in  England,  excluding  Wales  and  Monmouth,  leaving 
only  546  endowments  out  of  the  total  of  1448  endowments  in 
England  known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
which  had  not  felt  the  reforming  hand  of  the  commissioners.  The 
total  income  of  the  endowments  known  to  be  subject  to  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Acts,  and  therefore  available  for  purpc»es  of 
secondaiy  education,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  (still  in  1909  the  latest  available  source 
of  complete  information),  was  in  1895  about  £735,000  gros». 

Twenty  years  after  the  Schools  Inquiiy  Commission  the 
creation  by  the  Local  Government  Act  in  x888  of  the  repre- 
Trrlmfnt  sentative  and  popular  county  authorities  of  which  the 
latino  need  had  been  felt  by  reformers  alike  in  secondary  and 
ctooitcte  elementary  education,  rendered  the  first  step 'in  the 
1889,  dc  ^{rection  of  the  municipalization  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion at  last  possible.  In  1889  the  Technical  Instruction  Act 
(extended  in  some  particulars  by  an  act  of  1891)  empowered 
the  councils  of  counties,  boroughs  and  urban  districts  to  levy 
a  rate  (not  exceeding  a  penny  in  the  potmd)  for  the  .support  or 
aid  of  technical  or  manual  instruction.  Comparatively  few 
councils  were  prepared  to  resort  to  their  rating  powers,  but 
progress  under  these  acts  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890,  which  mentioned 
technical  instruction  as  one  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  imperial 
contribution  paid  to  local  authorities  in  respect  of  the  beer  and 
spirit  duties  might  be  applied.  By  virtue  of  the  very  liberal 
interpretation  given  to  technical  instruction  by  these  acts  the 
financial  assistance  afforded  under  them  was  extended  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  as  well  as 
modem  languages. 

The  Department  of  Sdence  and  Art  .acted  as  an  agency  in 
the  development  of  secondary  education  upon  the  same  lines  as 
^fg^ggf^  gf  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  administering  a  parlia- 
fOaaBt  mentary  grant  which  was  gradually  extended  with  a 
Mad  art  view  to  encouraging  littiary  studies  as  well  as  the 
scientific  and  mathematical  subjects  to  the  promotion 
of  which  it  was  primarily  directed.  Thus  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  local  resources  available  under  the  Techni- 
cal Instruction  Act  and  the  imperial  grant  administered  by 
the  department  was  gradually  to  develop  a  national  system  of 
secondary  education  with  a  marked  bias  on  the  side  of 
physical  science. 

An  undoubted  stimulus  was  given  to  secondary  education  in 
the  great  centres  of  industry  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
iaOataet  '9^  century  by  the  rise  of  the  new  univeisiiy  colleges, 
ofMvr  among  which  must  be  reckoned  those  established 
"^y^  expressly  for  women.  In  the  main  the  influence  of 
AB/iqiM.  (j|g3Q  QQ^  institutions  made  for  a  non-classical  and 
scientific  type  of  curriculum  in  the  popular  secondary  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  of  the  school  boards  influenced 
secondary  education  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  found  to  act  as  feeders  for 
'"f^SiS  B^<^^  ^^  '^  higher  type,  and  the  idea  of  the  "  educa- 
bqaeda,  tional  ladder  "  began  to  play  a  leading  part  in  plans 
for  the  organization  of  national  education.  It  was 
seen  that  there  must  be  schools  to  which  the  more  advanced 
scholars  could  pass  from  the  public  elementary  schools,  and 
scholarships  to  assist  such  scholars  to  continue  their  education 
in  this  way.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  recognized  that  to  provide 
adequatdy  for.  the  further  education  of  public  elementary 
scholars  a  new  type  of  school  was  required.  Thus  there  came 
into  being  through  the  initiative  of  the  great  scho<d  boards 
what  were  known  as  higher-grade  elementaiy  8cho<^    These 


were  really  secondary  schools  of  the  third  grade,  and,  as  the 
Commission  on  Serondary  Education  observed,  the  school  boards 
mapfy  stepped  in  to  fill  the  educational  void  which  the  Scbocds 
Inquiry  Commissioners  had  proposed  to  fill  by  schools  of  that 
name.  The  happy  obscurity  of  the  legal  definition  <rf  elementary 
education  left  these  schools  free  to  devek>p  during  the  long  years 
of  the  neglect  of  secondary  education  by  the  state,  and  when  in 
1901  the  famous  judgment  in  the  test  case  of  Rtx  v.  Cocktrton 
pronounced  them  to  be  illegal,  it  was  at  once  recognized  that 
the  legislature  must  without  delay  step  in  to  secure  the  educa- 
tional work  which  the  undoubtedly  correct  prindpJes  of  judicial 
interpretation  had  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Such  woe  the  agencies  at  work  in  the  dcnnain  of  secondary 
education  when  in  X894  a  royal  commissiott  was  appointed 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr  Bryce  to  inquire  into  this 
branch  of  education.  The  terms  of  reference  excluded 
elementary  education,  and  the  report  may  be  taken 
as  embodying  the  views  of  that  school  of  educational 
statesmen  who  held  that  progress  would  best  beattained 
by  keeping  elementary  and  secondary  education  entirely  separate 
for  purposes  of  local  administration,  the  parish  being  r^arded 
as  the  natural  unit  for  elementary  and  the  county  for  secondary 
education,  a  topic  to  which  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  revert  in  con- 
nexion with  the  act  of  1903.  The  principal  recommendatuHis 
of  the  commission  were:  (z)  the  unification  of  the  existing 
central  authorities,  viz.  the  Department  of  Sdence  and  Art, 
the  Charity  Commission  (so  far  as  it  dealt  with  educatioiial 
endowments),  and  the  Education  Department,  in.ohe  central 
office,  and  the  establishment  of  an  educational  council  to  advise 
the  minister  of  education  in  certain  professional  matters;  (2) 
the  establishment  of  local  authorities,  to  consist  of  committees 
of  the  county  councils  with  co-opted  dements;  (3)  the  formation 
of  a  register  of  teachers  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
profesuonal  training,  and  a  system  of  schocd  registration  upon 
the  basis  of  inflection  and  examination.  The  first  of  these 
recommendations  was  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Education 
Act  1899,  as  mentioned  bdow,  and  under  the  same  act  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  some  effect  to  the  third-named  object, 
which,  though  it  unfortunatdy  fell  short  of  success,  may  sen^ 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  further  efforts.  The  realization  of 
the  second,  and  the  most  important,  of  the  recommendations 
was  deferred  till  1902,  when  it  was  brought  about  as  a  part  of  a 
wider  reorganization  of  the  educational  system. 

The  religious  diffictJty  in  dementary  education  during  the 
period  inunediately  succeeding  the  report  of  Mr  Bryce's  Com- 
mission in  1895  once  more  reached  an  acute  stage,  and 
this  drcumstance  was  immediatdy  unfavouxaUe  to  a 
resolute  handling  of  educational  problems  as  such, 
public  attention  being  largdy  concentrated  tq[>on  th( 
demand  of  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  for 
relid  from  the  growing  financial  burden  which  was  laid  upoa 
them  by  that  steady  raising  of  the  standard  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above.  In  1896  an  endeavour  was  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  voluntary  managers  by  meai»  of  a  bill 
introduced  by  Sir  John  Gorst  on  behalf  of  the  Conservati\'e 
government.  This  bill  with  its  provision  for  a  q)edal  aid 
grant  to  be  administered  by  county  education  authcHitics, 
which  were  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  school  boards,  repre- 
sented a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  systems  of  1870  ami 
z9oa.  It  encountered  opposition  in  all  quarters  and  was  «-ith- 
drawn.  In  1897,  however,  the  p<^tion  of  the  denominaUonal 
schools  was  strengthened  by  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  which 
provided  for  a  special  aid  grant  of  five  shillings  per  head  of  the 
scholars  in  average  attendimce  in  these  schools. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  comprdiensive 
treatment  of  the  education  question,  partial  effect  was  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Conunission  by  the  Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899, 
which  abolished  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
council,  united  the  Department  of  Saence  and  Art  with 
the  Education  Department  in  one  central  office  tmder  the  title 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  a  president  and  parBameiitaix 
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secretary;  and  provided  for  the  transfer  to  this  board  of  the 
powers  of  the  Charity  Commissionen  in  relation  to  educational 
endowments;  also  for  the  association  with  the  board  of  a  con- 
sultative committee,  consisting  as  to  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  persons  qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  university  and 
other  bodies  interested  in  education,  for  the  purpose  (x)  of 
framing  a  register  of  qualified  teachers,  and  (a)  of  advising  the 
Board  of  Education  upon  any  matters  referred  to  the  committee 
by  the  board.  The  administrative  reorganization  of  the  Educa- 
tion Office  was  completed  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  xgos,  when  a  tripartite  division  was  adi^ted  tp  correspond 
with  the  three  branches  of  education  with  which  the  Board 
of  Education  is  concerned,  vis.  elementary,  secondary  and 
technologicaL 

No  law  of  recent  years  has  excited  an  acuter  or  more  prolonged 
controversy  than  the  Education  Act  of  1903,  and  amid  the  dust 
xcf  «#  of  religious  and  political  strife  it  is  not  easy  for  con- 
iMf»  temporaries  to  view  it  objectivdy  and  in  its  true 

proportions.  Nevertheless,  considered  historically, 
the  act  becomes  intelligible  as  the  product  of  the 
forces,  partly  religious  and  partly  ^ucational,  which  have  been 
already  described.  The  immediate  impulse  for  this  measure 
must  be  sought  in  the  agitation  that  during  the  preceding 
decade  had  been  gathering  force  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Established  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  for  equality  of 
financial  treatment  as  between  voluntary  and  board  schods. 
It  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  constructive  statesmanship 
of  the  Conservative  party  that  it  availed  itself  of  an  ecclesiastic^ 
agitation  to  take  an  importjuit  step  forward  in  the  organization 
of  national  education.  The  difficulty  inherent  in  such  a  measure 
was  the  admitted  difficulty  of  securing  public  control,  as  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  public  maintenance,  without  jeopardizing 
or  destroying  the  special  religious  character  of  the  voluntary 
schools.  The  act  of  1903  sought  to  solve  this  problem,  so 
difficult  of  solution  under  democratic  conditions,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  financial  responsibility  justifying  a 
corresponding  division  of  control  between  the  voluntary  managers 
and  the  local  authority.  The  constitution  of  the  local  authority 
to  be  charged  not  only  with  the  delicate  duty  of  participating 
in  the  dual  control  of  the  voluntary  public  elementary  schook, 
but  also  with  the  responsible  task  of  co-ordinating  public  higher 
with  public  elementary  education,  presented  features  of  contro- 
versy only  less  formidable  than  the  purely  religious  question 
itself.  Boldly  reversing  the  settlement  of  1870,  the  act  of  xgos 
abolished  the  parochial  school  boards,  and  with  them  the  system 
oladhoc  dection,  and  made  the  county  councils,  already  seised 
of  technical  and  secondary  education  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  the  local  authorities  for  all  forms  of  education, 
thus  reverting  to  the  solution  propounded  by  Conservative 
statesmanship  in  the  middle  period  of  the  xgth  century  and 
endorsed  by  an  important  memorandum  contributed  by  Lord 
Sandford  (formeriy  permanent  secretary  of  the  Education 
Department)  to  the  report  of  the  Cross  Commission.  The 
unquestionable  niggardliness  and  inefficiency  of  many  small 
country  school  boards,  which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prescience 
of  the  Newcastle  Commissioners,  constituted  the  chief  educational 
argument  for  the  selection  of  the  wider  area  soiar  as  the  interests 
of  elementary  education  alone  were  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  rural  districts  against 
the  undoubted  gain  hi  general  effidency  there  must  be  set  a 
certain  loss  on  account  of  the  decay  of  lool  and  personal  interest 
consequent  upon  the  centralization  of  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  councils.  Account,  too,  must  be  taken  of  the  com- 
parative heaviness  with  which  a  uniform  county  rate  is  apt  to 
press  upon  sparsdy  populated  agricultural  parishes,  espedaDy 
in  counties  which  indude  considerable  industrial  districts. 
Notwithstanding  these  minor  drawbacks,  it  may  be  said  that 
upon  the  whole  the  best  opinion  has  endorsed  the  policy  of  1902 
with  respect  to  the  area  of  administration.  At  any  rate  it  has 
been  necessary  to  recogm'ze  the  impracticability  of  disesUblishing 
the  strongly  organised  provindal  authorities  which  the  act 
brought  into  being,  and  proposals  for  amendment  in  this  par- 


ticular have  been  confined  to  sdiames,  favoured  in  principle  by 
all  parties,  for  securing  some  measure  of  decentraUzation  and 
ddegation  o!  powers  cakuUied  to  restore  and  stimulate  local 
interest  without  derogating  from  the  financial  a^d  administrative 
rnponsibility  of  the  county  council. 

The  prindpal  provisions  of  the  act  of  2902  may  be  summarised 
as  follows: — 

Parti.  Local  Education  Authority.    The  coundl  of  every  ioounty 
and  of  every  county  borough  is  the  local  education     .  . 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  ix.  tor  both  higher    ^^ 
and  elementary  education,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ele-    ""'' 
mentaiv  education  autonomous  poweisare conferred  upon    ■■'"■■'> 
borougns  with  a  population  of  over  10,000.  and  urban    ^iS^ 
districts  with  a  population  of  over  ao,ooo  (|  i).  raioma. 

Part  II.  Higher  Education.  "The  L.EIA..  Oocal  education 
authority)  shalTconsider  the  educational  needs  of  their  area  and  take 
such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desiiable,  after  consulution  with  the 
Board  01  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other 
than  elementary,  and  to  promote  the  gencfal  co-ordination  of  all 
forms  of  education."  For  this  purpose  the  application  of  the  money 
recdvcd  by  the  local  authority  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Exdae)  Act  1890,  heretofore  optioiud,  is  made  compulsory,  and 
power  b  given  to  levy  a  rate  which  in  the  case  of  a  county  is  not 
to  exceed  two  pence  in  the  pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  county 
council  with  the  consent  ot  the  Local  Government  Board  may  mc 
(I  a).  Concurrent  powers  are  ^ven  to  the  coundls  of  non<ounty 
boroughs  and  urban  districts,  with^the  limit  of  a  penny  rate  (|  3). 
A  coundl  must  not  require  any  particular  form  of  reltgious  instruction 
or  observance,  but  the  usual  conscience  clause  in  schools,  colleges, 
or  hostels  provided  by  the  coundl  is  modified  by  a  provision  for 
fadlities  for  any  particular  religious  instruction  to  be  given  at  the 
request  of  parents  of  acholars  at  such  times  and  under  sucn  conditions 
as  the  coundl  think  desirsble,  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the 
coundl  (I  4). 

Part  III.  Elemenury  Education,  (i)  Powers  and  duties.  School 
boards  and  school  attendance  committees  are  abolished  and  ^eir 
powers  and  duties  are  transferred  to  the  L.E.A.,  who  are  also  to  be 
reraonsible  for  and  have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in 
public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  them  (I5). 
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appointed  by  the  county  council  and  two  by  the  borough  or  urban 
district  council,  or  parish  coundl  or  parish  meeting  as  the  case  may 
be,  called  in  the  act  the  minor  loail  authority;  (a)  in  non-county 
areas,  the  L.E.A.  (bdn^  the  borough  or  urban  district  council)  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  appoint  a  body  of  managers  consisting  01  such 
number  as  they  may  determine  (|  6  [i]). 

{h)  For  schoob  not  provided  by  the  L.EJ^.  (vduntary  schoob)  the 
act  directs  that  there  shall  be  a  body  of  six  managers,  of  whom  four 
are  to  be  **  foundation  managers,"  and  two  are  to  be  appointed  as 
follows:  in  counties,  one  by  the  L.E.A.  and  one  by  the  minor  local 
authority,  and  in  autonomous  boroughs  or  urban  districts  both  by 
the  borough  or  urban  district  ooundTdfilz]).  Directions  for  the 
appointment  of  foundation  managers  are  given  by  |  11,  which  in 
effect  declares  that,  unless  the  trust  deed  of  the  school  provides 
for  the  appdntment  of  the  required  number,  the  foundation  managers 
must  be  appointed  under  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
making  which  the  board  are  to  have  regard  to  the  ownenhip  of  the 
school  Duilding  and  to  the  prindples  on  which  the  education  given 
in  the  school  had  been  conducted  m  the  past.  It  was  found  necessary 
for  the  board  to  make  over  i  i/xx>  of  thoe  orders,  a  heavy  task  which 
was  rendered  the  more  formidable  by  the  oontroverrial  character 
of  the  questions  arising  upon  trust  deeds  as  to  the  mode  of 
appdntment  and  the  qualifications  of  managers. 

(3>  Maintenance  of  schoob  (I  7).  (a)  Pomtn.  The  L.E.A.  are 
required  to  maintain  and  keep  emoent  all  public  elementary  schods 
which  were  nccessaiy  (t.^.  which,  as  defined  by  1 9,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  mss  than  thirty),  under  certain  nedfied  con> 
dttions,  of  which  the  most  material  are  as  fdk>ws.  Ine  managen 
must  cany  out  the  directions  of  the  L.E.A.  as  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  school,  induding  any  directions  with  naptct 
to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and 
for  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds  (|  7  (1I 
[a] ).  The  consent  of  the  L.E.A.  b  required  to  the  appointment  oi 
teachers,  but  that  consent  may  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational 
grounds;  and  the  consent  01  the  authority  b  also  required  to  the 
dismbial  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  b  on  grounds  connected 
with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  ((7  li|  U]T« 

(b)  Liaoilitics.  The  managers  are  required  to  provide  the  sdiool 
premises  to  the  L.E.A.  for  use  as  a  pumlc  elementary  school  frre  of 
charge,  except  that  a  rent  b  payabb  for  the  tcacner't  residence 
where  one  exbts;  and  the  managers  are  further  recjuired  x>ut  of 
funds  provided  by  them  to  keep  the  sdiool  premises  in  good  repair 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  boildings  as 
might  reasonably  be  required  by  the  L.E.A.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  L.E.A.  are  required  to  make  good  such  damage  as  they  consider 
to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  01  rooms  used  by  them  (|  7  Ii]  H)* 
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Thus,  by  virtue  of  the  teacber's  house  rent  and  the  wear-and-tcar 
allowance  the  voluntary  managers  secured  a  valuid>Ie  set-off  against 
the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs. 

Any  question  arising  under  this  section  (|  7)  between  the  L.E.A. 
and  the  managers  of  a  voluntary. school  is  to  be  determined  by  tlie 
Board  of  Education  ( ft  7  [3I). 

It  is  further  provided  with  respect  to  teachers  in  voluntary  schools 
that  assistant  teachers  and  pupd  teachers  may  be  appointed  "  if  it 
is  thought  fit  '*  without  reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomination, 
and  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of 
pupil  teadier  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appcuntment  is 
to  be  made  by  the  L.E.A.  (}  7.  (5] ). 

A  provision,  1 7  (6),  known  from  the  name  of  its  author  (d.  1908). 
Colonel  Kenyoq  Slaney,  M.P.,asthe  Kenyon-Slaney  clause,  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  formed  the  subject  of  much  ecclesiastical 
controversy  during  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  parliament. 
The  Kenyon>Slaney  clause  requires  the  religious  instruction  in 
voluntary  schools  to  be  in  acooroance  with  the  provisbns  (if  any)  of 
the  trust  deed,  but  also  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers 
as  a  whole,  whereas  the  common  form  of  trust  deed  of  the  National 
Society  reserves  the  control  of  religious  instruction  to  the  clergyman, 
whilst  the  dause  was  equally  in  conflict  with  the  well-knoyoi  sacer- 
dotal principles  of  the  Roman  CadioUc  Church.  Thus  the  dause 
represented  a  revivau.  as  did  the  questions  with  respect  to  foundation 
manajjers,  of  the  early  controversy  over  the  management  clauses  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Its  special  interest  lies, 
not  so  much  in  its  intrinric  importance,  as  in  the  precedent  it  aff<Hds, 
specially  notable  as  emanating  from  a  Conservative  source,  for  the 
overruling  of  trust  deeds  upon  grounds  of  public  policy.  By  way  of 
saving  another  familiar  provision  of  the  trust  deeds,  a  proviso  to  the 
Kenyon-Slaney  clause  reserves  the  existing  trust-deed  rights  of 
appeal  to  the  bishop  or  other  denominational  authority  as  to  the 
character  of  the  religious  instruction. 

Prooision  tf  New  Sckods. — New  schools  may  be  provided  either 
by  the  L.E.A.  or  any  other  persons,  subject  to  the  issue  of  three 
months*  public  notice,  and  to  a  right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  any  existing  school,  the  L.E.A.  (in  the  case  of  proposed 
voluntary  schools)  or  any  ten  ratepayers  of  tbe  district,  to  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  school  is  not  required, 
or  that  a  school  provided  by  the  L.E.A.,  or  not  so  provided,  as  the 
case  might  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than 
the  proposed  schooL  Any  enlargement  of  a  public  elementary  school 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  ci  Education  is  such  as  to  amount 
to  the  proviuon  of  a  new  school  is  to  be  so  treated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  section,  and  any  transfer  of  a  school  to  or  from  the  L.E.A. 
must  be  treated  as  theprovision  of  a  new  school.  In  dedding  appeals 
a^  to  new  schools  and  in  determining  a  case  of  dispute  whether  a 
school  was  necessary  or  not,  the  board  are  directed  to  have  regard 
to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 
education  of  children,  and  the  economy  of  the  rates,  but  existing 
schools  are  not  to  be  considered  unnecessary  if  the  average  attenc^ 
ance  is  not  less  than  thirty  ^H  8-9).  The  last-mentioned  canons 
have  played  a  prominent  part  in  subsequent  discussions.  ExpericnM 
of  these  sections  has  shown  that  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
set  up  new  voluntary  schools  in  face  01  oppcMition  from  the  L.E.A., 
such  opposition  is  rarely  offered  or  pressed  where  any  really  strong 
local  demand  is  shown  to  exist. 

Aid  Grant. — ^Section  10  provides  a  new  aid  grant  payable  to  the 
L.E.A.  in  respect  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance 
in  schools  maintained  by  them.  Thb  new  grant,  calculated  by  an 
elaborate  method  which  need  not  here  be  set  out,  took  the  place  of 
the  grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  1897,  and  |  97  of  the 
act  of  i8;ro  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1897. 

Education  Committees, — ^The  constitution  of  education  committees 
is  dealt  with  by  S  17.  All  coundls  having  powers  under  the  act, 
except  those  having  concurrent  powers  as  to  higher  education  only, 
must  establish  education  committees  in  accordance  with  schemes 
made  bv  the  councils  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education 
(§  17  Ji]  )•  A  scheme  may  provide  for  more  than  one  education 
committee  under  a  single  council,  but  before  approving  such  a  scheme 
the  board  must  satisfy  themsdves  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
importance  of  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education 
(§  17  [6]  )•  All  matters  relating  to  the  exerdse  by  a  coundl  of  their 
powers  under  the  act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowine 
money,  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee:  the  council 
may  also  delegate  to  the  education  committee  any  of  their  powers 
other  than  financial  powers  as  above  (8  17  [>]  )•  Every  scheme  must 
provide  (a)  for  the  appointment  of  a  majonty  of  the  committee  by 
the  council,  the  persons  so  appointed  to  be  persons  who  are  members 
of  the  coundl  unless  in  the  case  of  a  county  the  coundl  otherwise 
determine ;  (6)  for  the  appointment  by  the  council,  on  the  nomination 
or  recommendation,  where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies 
^ncludin^  associations  of  voluntary  schools)  of  persons  of  experience 
in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  of^the  coundl;  (c)  for  the  inclusion  of 
women.    Pro^osion  was  also  made  (d)  for  the  representation  in  the 


and  liabilities,  induding  rent,  on  account  of  the  proviskm  or  improve- 
ment of  any  public  elementary  schocri  on  the  parish  or  poxisfacs 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  coundl  are  served  by  the  school,  such 
^ion  to  be  not  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three^ourths 


first  instance  of  members  of  ousting  school  boards  (S  17  h]). 

Expenses. — AH  parliamentary  grants  are  made  payable  to  the 
L.E.A.  instead  of  as  previously  to  the  managers  (9  18  |2]  ).  The 
county  coODcQ  must  charge  a  proportion  of  sJl  capital  expenditure 


as  the  council  think  fit  (|  18  {il  Ic]  [d[ ).  The  county  coundl  may  also 
if  they  think  fit  charge  on  the  parishes  benefited  any  expenses 
incurred  with  respect  to  education  other  than  elementary  (}  18 

hi >]  )• 

EndowmeHts.'—Tht  act  introduced  a  new  prindple  into  the 
administration  of  endowments  by  directing  that  their  income  so 
far  as  necessarily  applicable  in  any  case  for  those  purposes  of  a  public 
elemental  school  for  whidi  the  local  authority  are  liable  must  be 
paid  to  that  authority  for  the  relief  of  the  parochial  rate  (f  15}. 
As  the  result  of  techmcalities  of  )itgal  interpretation  the  section  has 
been  found  to  have  in  practioe  a  nairower  scope  than  bad  been 
generally  antidpated. 

The  act  of  190a  was  extended  to  London  by  a  separate  act  in  1903, 
containing  certain  special  proviuons  of  only  minor  importance. 

The  hostility  of  Nonconformists  to  the  extension  6f  rate-aid  to 
denominatioDal  schools  led  to  the  organization  upon  a  considei- 
able  scale  of  what  became  known  as  the  "Passive 
Resistance  "  movement,  a  number  of  Nonconfonnist 
rate-payers  refusing  to  pay  the  education  rate  on  the 
grotind  that  their  consciences  forbade  thdr  supporting 
the  religious  teaching  in  denominational  schools; 
and  thdr  willingness  to  become  subject  to  distrain^ 
and  consequent  inconveniences  rather  than  pay  the  rates  bccaine 
the  foundation  of  a  widespread  political  rsmpaign  In  Wales, 
where  in  the  rural  districts  the  sdhoob  were  commonly  AngHran 
whilst  the  population  was  Nonconformist,  particular  difficulties 
arose  in  administering  the  act  ia  consequence  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  county  authorities.  Friction  likewise  manifested 
itself  in  one  or  two  English  areas,  which  reflected  militant 
Nonconformist  views.  Accordingly  the  government  passed 
the  Local  Education  (Local  Authority  Default)  Act  1904, 
empowering  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of  default  by 
the  local  authority,  to  make  payments  direct  to  the  managos 
of  the  school  and  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  sums  payable 
to  the  defaulting  authority  on  account  of  parliamentary  grants. 

When  the  liberal  party  came  into  power  again  in  1906,  Mr 
Birrell  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  administration  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Education  Acts  1902-1903,  with 
the  object  of  securing  full  public  control  of  all  rate- 
aided  schook  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  without  reference 
to  religious  belief.  The  bill  was  of  a  highly  complex  diaiactcr; 
its  prindpal  features  were, — compulsory  transfer  of  existing 
voluntary  schools  to  the  local  authority,  facilities  for  the  giving 
of  denominational  instruction  in  transferred  schools  out  of  school 
hours  by  persons  other  than  the  regular  teachers,  and  the  re- 
cognition in  populous  districts,  upon  the  demand  of  parents,  of 
spedal  publidy  maintained  schoob  in  which  denominational 
teaching  could  be  induded  in  the  curriculimi;  the  latter  schods 
might  (according  to  the  bill  as  finally  amended)  in  the  last  resort, 
i.e.  if  the  local  authority  refused  to  maintain  them,  be  recognised 
as  state-aided  schools.  The  bill  encountered  strong  oppositioa 
from  Ani^cans  and  Catholics  (though  the  Catholic  Irish  members 
finally  voted  for  it  as  amended) ;  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  large  majority,  but  after  unavailing  attempts  at  com]»oBU9e 
upon  the  amendments  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
two  Houses  failed  to  agree  and  the  measure  was  lost. 

Mr  Birrell  was  soon  transferred  to  another  office,  and  nothing 
more  was  done  to  amend  Uie  act  of  1902  till  cariy  in  the  session 
of  1908,  his  successor  Mr  McKenna  introduced  a  bill 
based  on  what  was  known  as  *'  contracting  out."    In 
single-school  parishes  the  existing  schools  were  to  be 
compulsorily  transferred,  subject  to  the  grant  of  denominational 
facilities  out  of  school  hours;  elsewhere  a  suffidency  of  places 
in  schools  with  Cowper-Temple  teaching,  which  the  bill  proposed 
to  make  compulsory  in  all  provided  schools,  must  be  npplicd 
by  the  local  authority,  while  existing  voluntary  schools  might 
become  state-aided  schools  upon  terms  of  receiving  a  grant  ol 
47s.  per  head.    The  bill  was  accompanied  by  a  financial  adbcme 
for  a  new  system  of  allocating  the  parliamentary  grant.    1b 
view  of  Ihe  amprobabih'ty  of  its  passing  into  kw  the  biU  was 
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not  pressed  beyond  the  stage  of  second  reading.  Meanwhfle, 
when  Mr  Asquith reorganized  thecabinet,  Mr Runctmansucceeded 
Mr  McKenna  at  the  education  office,  and  in  the  autumn  he 
introduced  a  fresh  measure  framed  as  the  result  of  negotiations 
between  the  government  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr  Randall  Davidson)  and  designed  to  be  passed  rapidly 
through  parliament  by  consent  of  aU  parties.  Mr  Rundman*s 
bill,  like  his  predecessor's,  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
compulsory  transfer  in  single-school  paiiihes  and  contracting 
out  dscwherc,  but  it  gave  a  right  of  entry  for  denominational 
teaching  on  two  days  a  week  during  school  hours  in  all  council 
schools  whether  transferred  voluntary  schools  or  otherwise, 
with  liberty  to  employ  for  this  purpose  assistant  teachers,  but 
not  (save  temporarily  at  first  in  transferred  schools)  head  teachers. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  payment  of  a  small  rent  which 
would  be  applicable  for  or  towards  the  cost  of  the  denominational 
instruction.  Unfortunately,  the  compromise  failed  at  the  last 
moment  for  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  financial  terms  of 
"  contracting  out,"  the  government  offering  50s.  per  head  and 
the  Church  demanding  7s  more.  It  is  obvious  that "  contracting 
out "  is  open  to  serious  objection  upon  educational  and  economic 
grounds,  and  that  if  resorted  to  upon  any  very  ronsidcrable 
scale  it  would  involve  a  disruption  of  the  public  elementary 
system,  and  a  duplication  of  schools  which  would  constitute 
a  wasteful  drain  upon  the  national  exchequer.  Upon  such  a 
system,  therefore,  some  check  is  necessary,  and,  once  decided 
that  the  check  should  take  the  form  of  financial  pressure,  rather 
than  request  of  parents  as  in  Mr  Birrell's  bill,  or  some  form  of 
adminbtrative  control,  the  question  of  pecuniary  terms  became 
one  of  principle  and  not  merely  of  financial  detail  Moreover, 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  differences  was  intensified  by  the 
opposition  of  Uie  extremists  on  either  side,  which  daily  gathered 
force,  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  government  when  u 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  conciliatory  efforts 
ot  Mr  Runciman  and  Dr  Randall  Davidson  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  considerable  body  of  influential  opinion  among  all  schools 
of  thought  in  favour  of  a  national  compromise,  and  the  proposals 
embodied  in  the  bill  marked  on  the  part  both  of  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists  important  concessions  to  each  other's 
views,  engendering  reasonable  hopes  of  an  ultimate  settlement 
being  reached  at  no  distant  date. 

Two  subsidiary  points  as  regards  educational  machinery  have 
to  be  noted,  llie  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act  1906 
enabled  local  education  authorities  to  aid  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  provision  of  meals  for  children  attending 
public  elementary  schoob,  and  in  certain  cases  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  food  themselves.  In  1907-190S  forty,  and  in  1908-1909 
seventy-five  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  were  authorized  by 
the  board  to  expend  moneys  from  the  rates  on  food  under  this 
act.  In  addition,  a  number  of  authorities  expended  funds  on 
equipment  and  service. 

In  X907  an  uncontroversial  act  entitled  the  Education  (Admini- 
strative Provisions)  Act,  besides  dealing  with  various  matters 
of  technical  and  admlrastrative  detail,  laid  upon  local 
education  authorities  the  new  duty  of  providing  for 
the  medical  inq>ection  of  all  children  attending  public 
dementaiy  schools.  In  connexion  with  this  act  the 
Board  of  Education  established  a  medical  department  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  supervising  local  education  authorities  in 
carrying  out  their  statutory  duties  in  this  regard.  The  whole 
departure  is  significant  of  the  new  sense  of  the  importance  of 
physical  culture  and  hygiene  which  has  been  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  in  recent  educational  developments. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  in  his  article  on  education  in  the  zoth 
edition  of  this  work,  describes  how  experience  had  led  the 
Otatfml  Education  Department  to  abandon  the  system  of 
#ragfM«  payment  by  results,  to  establish  "  In  place  <^  testing 
^•J*  the  proficiency  of  individual  scholars, . . .  one  sum- 
^mSm  '"^^  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  school;  in  place  of 
an  annual  examination,  occasional  inspection  without 
notice;   in  place  of  a  variable  grant  dependent  on  a  report  in 


detail  on  the  several  subjects  of  instruction  and  on  particular 
educational  merits  and  defects,  one  block  grant  payable  to  all 
schools  alike."  He  at  the  same  time  expressed  some  misgiving 
as  to  the  effect  of  "  so  large  a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  by 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  sought  to  secure  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  in  teaching."  The  act  of  1902,  by  placing  secular 
education  in  public  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of 
strongly  organized  local  education  authorities  may  be  said  to 
have  largeXy  removed  such  dangers  as  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  relaxation  in  question.  Thus  it  was  p(»sible  for  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  code  of  1904  to  abolish  the  last  traces 
of  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  by  setting  forth  (in  the 
huiguage  of  their  report  for  1903-1904)  "  a  properly  co-ordinated 
curriculum  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  with  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relation  which  the  various  subjects  of  instruction 
should  bear  to  each  other,  in  place  of  the  relatively  haphazard 
list  of  possible  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  formerly 
presented  to  the  choice  of  individual  schools  or  authorities." 
In  the  new  code  also  the  board  for  the  first  time  endeavoured 
to  state  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  parents  the  proper  aim 
of  the  public  elementary  school,  laying  stress  upon  that  element 
of  the  training  of  character  which  the  system  of  payment  by 
results  had  so  unfortunately  obscured.  The  new  spirit  was 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  volume  of  Suggestums  for  the  Con- 
siderations of  Teachers^  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1905. 
This  volume  rq>resentod  a  notable  attempt  to  connect  admini- 
stration with  educational  theory,  without  in  any  way  seeking 
to  crush  individual  initiative,  or  to  impose  a  bureaucratic 
uniformity  of  method  upon  those  engaged  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  schools.  Apprehension  of  the  true  aim  of  elementary 
education  as  essentially  and  primarily  a  preparation  for  practiod 
life  has  led  to  a  corresponding  development  of  instruction  of  a 
practical  character,  observation  lessons  and  nature  study  being 
treated  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  curriculum,  while  handicraft 
and  gardening,  and  domestic  subjects  (for  girls),  are  encouraged 
by  special  grants.  Particular  attention  Im  been  bestowed  both 
by  the  central  and  local  authorities  upon  the  problem  of  rural 
instruction,  and  much  has  been  done  in  many  areas  to  bring  the 
schools  into  closer  relations  with  the  needs  of  agricultural  and 
rural  life  generally.  In  this  way  the  old  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether ill-founded  distrust  of  popular  education  as  tending  to 
unfit  the  working  classes  for  industrial  pursuits  is  being  broken 
down  and  a  public  opinion  more  favourable  to  educational 
progress  in  the  widest  sense  is  being  created. 

According  to  the  official  returns  for  1907-1908,  the  total  num- 
ber of  scholars  on  the  registers  (England  only)  was  as  folk>ws: 
— council  schools,  2,991,741;  voluntary  schools,  3,566,030; 
total,  5,557,771,  and  the  total  attendance  upon  which  grant 
was  paid  was  4,928,659.  The  percentage  of  actual  average 
attendance  to  average  number  on  the  registers  was  88*50%. 
The  parliamentary  grant  (England  and  Wales)  for  elementary 
schools,  other  than  higher  elementary,  amounted  to  £11,023,433. 

The  devetopment  of  higher  elementary  education  in  Enn^and 
is  now  proceeding  very  much  upon  the  lines  that  have  been  noted 
in  France.  The  old  higher-grade  board-schools  n^i^»r 
(declared  illegal  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  ^inmtau 
by  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Rtx  v.  Cockerton  ia 
1901,  axid  legalized  temporarily  by  an  act  passed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  same  year)  were  mostly  converted  into 
municipal  secondary  schools  under  the  act  of  1902.  In  the 
succeeding  years  provision  was  made  in  the  code  for  higher 
elementary  schoob  of  a  specialized  and  technical  type  intended 
only  for  industrial  districts.  In  1906,  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Consultative  Committee,  a  new  type  of 
higher  elementary  school  was  admitted  for  children  over  twelve, 
corresponding  generally  to  the  French  icole  primaire  supirieure, 
described  as  having  "  for  its  object  the  development  of  the 
education  given  in  the  ordinary  public  elemental^  school,  and 
the  provision  of  q>ecial  instruction  bearing  on  the  future  occupa- 
tk>ns  of  the  scholars,  whether  boys  or  girls."  It  may  be  possible 
to  supplement  thb  system  in  the  nind  areas  to  some  extent  by 
"  higher  tops "  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schoob  in  cases 
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where  it  is  not  practicable  to  establish  a  fully  organized  higher 
elementary  school;  but  for  such  "  higher  tops  "  no  central  grant 
is  available.  The  total  number  of  scholars  upon  the  registers 
of  higher  elementary  schools  (England)  in  1907-1908  was: 
New  Type,  3178  (against  2715  in  the  previous  year);  Old  Type, 
4492  (against  5866  in  the  previous  year). 

The  total  expenditure  (exclusive  of  capital  outlay)  of  the  local 
authorities  (1906-1907)  in  England  only  upon  elementary 
fiiMfltf-  education,  including  "industrial"  and  "spedal" 
to«a«»fc.  schools,  was  £i9,776,733i  oi  which  (a)  £10,408,242 
wmmtMty  was  met  by  the  ordinary  parliamentary  grant,  and 
iiiririnfl.  ^^j  £8,930,468  was  the  balance  required  to  be  met  by 
rates,  the  difference  being  represented  by  receipts  from  various 
sources.  TIm  average  cost  per  child  of  elementary  schools  in 
England  and  Wales  (excluding  London)  may  be  taken  at  £3 
(including  London  £3,  4s.  lod.),  and  the  average  central  grant 
(excluding  grants  for  spedal  purposes)  at  4x5.,  leaving  19s.  to 
be  raised  locally. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  two  great  branches  ef  public 
education,  elementary  and  secondary  respectively,  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  general  administrative  problem. 
^^  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  there  has  been 
iag9i  a  great  development  of  public  opinion  with  regard 
•hafataty  ^jo  their  professional  qualifications.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
******^  {Ency.  Brit,  loth  ed.)  pointed  out  that  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  training  began  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  social  scale.  Shuttleworth  and  Tufnell  in  1846  urged  the 
necessity  of  special  training  for  the  primary  teacher,  and  hoped 
to  establish  State  Training  G>llege8  to  supply  this  want;  but 
the  one  college  at  Battersea  which  was  founded  as  an  experiment 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  National  Society  (the  "  National 
Society  for  educating  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ":  founded  in  xSix).  Before  this,  Bell  and 
Lancaster  had  made  arrangements  in  their  model  schools  for 
the  reception  of  a  few  young  people  to  learn  the  system  by 
practice.  In  Glasgow,  David  Stow,  who  founded  in  1826  the 
Normal  Seminary  which  afterwards  became  the  Free  Church 
College,  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist  on  the  need  of  systematic 
professional  preparation.  The  religious  bodies  in  England, 
notably  the  Established  Church,  availed  themselves  promptly  of 
the  failure  of  the  central  government,  and  a  number  of  diocesan 
colleges  for  men,  and  separately  for  women,  were  gradually 
established.  In  1854  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Sodety 
(founded  1808)  placed  their  institutes  at  the  Borough  Road 
and  Stockwell  on  a  collegiate  footing,  and  subsequently  founded 
other  colleges  at  Swansea,  Bangor,  Darlington  and  Saffron 
Walden;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  provided  two  for  women 
and  one 'for  men;  and  the  Wesleyans  two,  one  for  each  sex. 
The  new  provindal  colleges  of  university  rank  were  invited  by 
the  Education  Department  to  attach  normal  classes  to  their 
ordinary  course  and  to  make  provision  for  spedal  training  and 
suitable  practice  in  schools  for  those  students  who  desired  to 
become  teachers.  Thus  the  government  came  to  recognize  two 
kinds  of  training  schools— the  residential  colleges  of  the  old  type 
and  the  day  colleges  attached  to  institutions  of  university  rank; 
both  were  subsidized  by  grants  from  the  Treasury,  and  regularly 
inspected.  As  the  need  of  spedal  training  for  teachers  became 
further  recognized  by  the  consideration  of  the  saxhe  question 
as  regards  teachers  in  higher  and  intermediate  schools  (Cambridge 
instituting  in  1879  examinations  for  a  teacher's  diploma,  and 
other  universities  providing  courses  for  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  teachers,  and  establishing  professorships  of  education), 
the  attitude  of  the  government,  «.e.  the  Board  of  Education, 
towards  the  problem  gradually  became  more  and  more  a  subject 
of  controversy  and  of  public  interest,  as  indicated  by  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1899  providing  for  a  public  registration  of  qualified 
teachers  and  for  the  gradual  dimination  from  the  profession 
of  those  who  were  unqualified.  And  meanwhile  the  increased 
solidarity  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  (founded  in  1870), 
the  trade  union,  so  to  speak,  of  the  teachers,  brought  an  im- 
portant body  of  professional  opinion  to  bear  on  the  discussion 
of  thdr  own  interests. 


The  question  of  the  preliminary  education  of  dementary 
teachers  had  after  some  years  of  discussion  reached  a  critical 
stage  in  1909.  The  history  of  pupil  teachership  as  a  method 
of  concurrent  instruction  and  employment  shows  that  it  was  in 
its  inception  something  in  the  nature  of  a  makeshift;  the  ideal 
placed  before  local  education  authorities  in  the  recent  r^ulatians 
and  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  the  alternative  system 
whereby  with  the  aid  of  national  bursaries  (instituted  in  1907) 
"  the  general  education  of  future  teachers  may  be  oontinttcd  in 
secondary  schools  until  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  all 
attempts  to  obtain  a  practiod  experience  of  elementary  school 
work  may  be  deferred  untO  the  training  college  is  entered, 
or  at  least  until  an  examination  making  a  natural  break  in  that 
general  education  and  qualifying  for  an  admission  to  a  train- 
ing college  has  been  passed."  Under  the  revised  puiul-teacber 
system  established  by  the  regulations  of  1903  provision  is  made 
for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  in  centres  which  as  far  as 
possible  are  attached  to  secondary  schools  recdving  grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  under  the  regulations  for  secondar/ 
schools,  about  two-thirds  of  the  secondary  schools  on  the  gram 
list  undertaking  this  woric  Accordingly,  the  restdt  of  recent 
changes  is  to  modify  the  old  system  in  two  ways:  first  by  pro- 
viding the  alternative  of  a  full  course  of  secondary  education, 
secondly  by  assodating  pupil  teachership  itself  as  far  as  possible 
with  part-time  attendance  at  a  secondary  schooL  The  total 
number  of  pupil  teachers  recognized  during  the  year  1907-1908 
was  30,571,  and  of  these  9770  were  in  centres  forming  integral 
parts  of  secondary  schools.  The  number  of  bursars  who  passed 
the  leaving  examination  was  i486. 

One  of  the  prindpal  di^ctdties  which  confronted  the  stAte 
and  the  local  authorities  in  their  task  of  organizing  an  impro\'ed 
system  of  public  education  under  the  act  of  1902 
lay  in  the  defidency  of  training  colleges  in  view  of 
the  increased  number  of  teachers.  Local  authorities 
naturally  hesitated  to  burden  themselves  with  the  cost  of 
providing  such  institutions  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  teachers  trained  at  great  expense  by  one 
authority  taking  service  under  a  less  public-sfurited  authority 
who  had  contributed  nothing  to  such  training;  hence  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  provision  of  training  colleges  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  state  as  a  matter  of  national  concern.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  new  ^stem  of  building  grants  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  of  training  colleges  was  instituted  in  1905. 
In  X906  these  grants  were  raised  from  25  to  75  %  of  the  capta! 
expenditure,  but  were  limited  to  colleges  provided  by  local 
authorities.  A  further  difficulty  in  view  of  the  munidpaKzatjon 
of  education  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  re- 
sidential colleges  were  in  the  hands  of  denominational  trusts 
which  did  not  admit  a  consdcnce  clause.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Mr  McKenna  in  1907,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  regulaticms 
which  excited  much  controversy,  "  with  a  view  to  throwing  open 
as  far  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  course  of  training  in  ooOeges 
supported  mainly  by  public  funds  to  all  students  who  are  qualified 
to  profit  by  it  irrespective  of  religious  creed  or  sodal  status." 
laid  down  that  the  application  of  a  candidate  mi^t  in  no  drcum- 
stances  he  rejected  on  any  rdigious  grotmd,  nor  on  the  gjtound 
of  sodal  antecedents  or  the  like.  The  same  regulations  provided 
that  no  new  training  colleges  would  be  recognized  except  00 
terms  of  compliance  with  certain  conditions  as  to  freedom  from 
denominational  restrictions  or  requirements.  The  obligation 
as  to  rcUgious  exemptions  has  since  been  limited  to  50  %  of 
the  admissions.  There  were  in  attendance  {Statistics^  England. 
X907-1908)  in  the  various  colleges,  6561  women  and  2835  ^ooi,  of 
whom  1 619  women  and  335  men  were  in  colleges  provided  by  local 
education  authorities.  The  grants  made  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  training  colleges  were  as  follows:  maintenance  grants 
£383,851 ;  building  grants  £45,000.    These  figures  include  Wales. 

The  fear  has  been  widely  entertained  that  a  consideralde 
part  of  the  national  expenditure  upon  •elementary  education  is 
wasted  for  want  of  an  effective  system  of  continuative  instruction 
to  be  given  out  of  working  hours  to  adolescents  engaged  in 
industrial  employment.    The  whole  subject  was  exhaustively 
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treated  by  the  report  in  1909  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  This  report  seeks  to  base  an  efficient 
continuative  system  upon  the  improvement  of 
elementary  education  by  reducing  the  sitt  of  the 
dasses  in  the  elementary  schools  upon  the  lines 
now  laid  down  by  the  new  sta£Qng  regulations  of 
1909;  by  increasing  the  amount  of  Instruction  in  hand-work 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  curriculum  less  bookish  and 
more  efficient  as  a  training  for  industrial  and  agricultural  life; 
and  by  legislation  to  reform  the  system  of  half-time  attendance 
and  raise  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  to  thirteen  and  ulti- 
mately fourteen.  Upon  the  foundation  of  an  improved  and 
prolonged  elementary  education  there  would  be  reared  a  super- 
structure of  continuative  schoob  or  classes,  attendance  at  which  up 
to  seventeen  would  be  compulsory  under  bye-laws  adoptive  locally 
at  the  option  of  the  local  education  authorities.  In  1906-1907 
about  21  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
attended  evening  schools  and  classes  inspected  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  grant  amounting  to  £361,596  was  paid  m  respect 
of  440,718  regular  attendants. 

The  most  marked  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  in  secondary 
education,  and  in  no  direction  has  the  act  of  1903  proved  more 
fruitful.  At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  secondary 
instruction  in  England  was  still  provided  chiefly  by 
endowed  grammar-schools,  by  prop'rietary  schools 
established  by  religious  bodies  or  joint-stock  companies,  and  by 
private  enterprise.  No  public  provision  was  made  for  secondary 
education  as  such;  what  financial  assistance  was  forthcoming 
from  municipal  sources  was  given  indirectly  under  cover  of  the 
grants  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  while  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  central  grants  for  the  first  years  of  the  working 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Act  1899,  no  absolute  differentiation 
between  secondary  and  technological  functions  was  recognized. 
The  establishment  of  local  authorities  with  direct  duties  m  respect 
of  secondary  education,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  centra] 
office  with  reference  to  the  three  branches  of  education,  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  technological,  rendered  possible  for  the 
first  time  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  problem  of  public 
secondary  education  as  a  whole.  *'  The  regulations,  for  secondary 
schools,"  says  the  prefatory  memorandum  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  "  grew  up  round  the  old  provisions 
of  the  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Detached 
science  classes  were  gradually  built  up  into  schools  of  science. 
Schools  of  sdence  were  subsequently  widened  into  schools  of  what 
was  known  as  the  '  Division  A '  type,  providing  a  course  of 
instruction  in  science  in  connexion  with,  and  as  part  of,  a  course 
of  general  education.  Aid  was  afterwards  extended  to  schools 
of  the  '  Division  B  '  type  in  which  science  did  not  form  the 
preponderating  clement  of  the  instruction  given.  In  1904  the 
board  recast  the  regubtions  so  as  to  bring  all  schools  aided  by 
grants  within  the  general  definition  of  a  school  offering  a  general 
education  up  to  and  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  through  a  complete 
graded  course  of  instruction,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to 
develop  all  the  faculties,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  exercising  them." 
Two  main  tendencies  distinguish  the  recent  development: 
on  the  one  hand  the  tendency  to  municipalization,  or  at  least  to 
the  establishment  of  public  control;  on  the  other  hand  the 
tendency  (marked  especially  by  the  regulations  of  1907)  to 
greater  elasticity  in  regard  to  curricula,  and  so  to  the  freer 
encouragement  of  local  initiative  and  local  effort. 

In  1907  the  government  of  Sir  Henry  CampbcU-Banoerman 
placed  greatly  increased  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  BtMird  of 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  education.  The  regula- 
tions under  which  the  increased  grant  was  administered  imposed 
conditions  in  respect  of  freedom  from  denominational  restrictions 
or  requirements,  representative  local  control,  and  accessibility  to 
all  classes  of  the  people,  which,  like  the  analogous  rules  with 
re^rd  to  training  colleges,  roused  considerable  controversy. 
With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  the  requirement  was  made 
that  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination  might  be  taught  in  the  school  except  upon 
the  request  in  writing  of  the  parent  or  guardian  and  at  the  cost  of 


funds  other  than  grants  of  public  money.  Power  was  at  the  same 
time  reserved  to  the  board  to  waive  the  new  conditions  in  the 
event  of  the  local  education  authority  passing  a  resolution  that 
the  school  was  in  their  view  required  as  part  of  the  secondary 
school  provision  for  their  area,  and  that  the  conditions,  or  one  or 
more  of  them,  might  be  waived  with  advantage  in  view  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  area.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  effect 
of  the  reguhitions  (as  of  the  training  college  regulations)  was 
to  recognize  as  a  kind  of  established  religion  those  elements 
of  Christianity  which  are  shared  in  common  by  the  various 
Protestant  churches,  according  to  the  system  of  Lancaster  and  the 
Cowper-Temple  compromise.  Normidly  schools  are  required  to 
provide  35%  of  free  places  for  scholars  from  public  elementary 
schools,  and,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  transference  of 
children  from  the  public  elementary  school  at  an  eariy  age,  a 
grant  of  £2  was  made  payable  on  account  of  ex-public  elementary 
scholars  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The  full  scale  of 
grants  is  £3  for  ex-public  elementary  scholars  between  ten  and 
twelve,  and  £5  for  scholars  between  twelve  and  eighteen.  To 
schools  previously  recognized  and  failing  to  comply  with  the  new 
conditions,  grant  may  be  paid  on  the  lower  sode  of  £2  and 
£3,  los.  respectivdy. 

Secondary  school  grants  are  assessed  upon  average  attendance, 
and  efficiency  is  guaranteed  by  inspection  and  not  by  individual 
examination.  AU  recognized  schools  must  provide  at  least  the 
substantial  equivalent  of  the  four-years'  course  formerly  required, 
and  recognition  is  withheld  or  withdrawn  if  an  adeqtiate  number 
of  the  scholars  do  not  remain  at  least  four  years  in  the  school,  or 
do  not  remain  up  to  sixteen;  in  rural  areas,  however,  and  small 
towns,  a  school  life  of  three  years  and  a  leaving  age  of  fifteen  may 
be  accepted.  "  The  board  are  now  in  a  position,  through  their 
inspectorate,  to  keep  a  watch  and  exercise  a  guidance  which  were 
previously  impossible  over  the  planning  and  working  of  school 
curricula.  Detailed  reports  following  upon  full  inspections,  and 
the  more  constant  if  less  obvious  influence  exercised  through 
informal  visits,  conferences,  reports  and  suggestions,  may  now  be 
relied  upon  to  guard  against  the  risks  of  one-sided  education,  of 
ill-balanced  schemes  of  instruction,  and  of  premature  or  excessive 
specialization  "  (Report  of  Board  of  Education,  1906-1907,  page 
68).  The  curriculum  must  provide  instruction  duly  graded  and 
duly  continuous,  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  in 
geography  and  history,  in  mathematics,  sdence  and  drawing, 
and  in  at  least  one  language  other  than  English.  Where 
two  languages  other  than  English  are  taken,  Latin  must  ordin- 
arily be  one.  Provision  must  be  made  for  organized  games, 
physical  exercises  and  manual  instruction,  and  in  girls'  schools 
science  and  mathematics  other  than  arithmetic  may  be  replaced 
by  an  approved  scheme  of  practical  housewifery  for  girls  over 
fifteen.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  recognized  for 
grant  {Sltttistics^  1907-190S)  was  736,  of  which  only  330  were 
directly  provided  by  load  authorities.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  68,104  boys  and  56,359  girls,  total  134,463. 
The  government  grants  for  1907-1908  amounted  to  £330,873 
besides  grants  from  local  authorities. 

WaUs, 

Notvrithstanding  the  important  differences  which  exist  between 
the  social  and  especially  the  religious  conditions  of  England  and 
Wales  respectively,  Wales  continued  to  be  treated  as  one  with 
England  for  purposes  of  educational  administration  down  to  quite 
recent  years.  Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  striking 
revival  of  Welsh  nationality,  in  itself  largely  an  educational  and  a 
literaty  movement,  led  to  a  spontaneous  demand  among  the 
Welsh  people  for  the  organization  of  a  national  system  of  higher 
education.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
royal  commission  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  passed 
in  1889  provided  for  the  creation  in  every  cotmty  in  Wales 
(including  Monmouthshire)  of  joint  education  committees 
consisting  of  three  nominees  of  the  county  council  and  two 
nominees  of  the  lord  president  of  the  coundl.  To  these  com- 
mittees were  entrusted  the  duties  of  framing  (under  the  Charity 
Commissioners)  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  intermediate 
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and  tecbnical  schoob  and  for  the  application  of  endowments,  and 
for  administering  a  |d.  county  rate,  which  was  supplemented  by 
a  treasury  grant  not  exceeding  the  amount  raised  by  the  rate. 
Certain  supervisory  functions  were  entrusted  to  a  Central  Educa- 
tion Board,  to  which  are  committed  the  duties  of  inq>ection  and 
examination.  The  joint  education  committees  have  now  (except 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  schemes  for  endowments)  been  super- 
seded by  the  local  education  authorities  under  the  act  of  1902. 
The  public  assistance  afforded  to  secondary  educaton  in  Wales 
under  the  Intermediate  Act  is  supplemented  by  the  grants  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board's  revised  Secondary  School 
Regulations  were  applied  to  Wales  in  xgoS.  There  were  (1907- 
1908)  92  county  secondary  schools  in  Wales  administered  under 
schemes  made  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act,  attended  by 
6235  boys  and  6727  girls,  total  12,962;  and  12  other  secondary 
schoob,  of  which  8  were  provided  by  locil  authorities.  The  total 
attendance  at  all  secondary  schoob  was  13,615,  viz.  6819  boys 
and  6796  girls.  The  Board  of  Education  grant  amounted  to 
£31,090.  The  expenditure  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  year 
X9o6>i907  was  £85,242. 

The  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  of  ordinary  public 
elementary  schoob  in  Wales  was  (Statistics,  1907-1908),  in  council 
schoob  330,413,  and  in  voluntary  schoob  100,290,  totid  430,703. 
The  percentage  of  average  attendance  was  86-98.  The  ordinary 
parliamentary  grant  (1906-1907)  was  £794iz6z,  and  the  net 
expenditure  of  local  authorities  £561,234. 

In  1907  a  Welsh  department  of  the  Board  of  Education  was 
establbhed  with  a  permanent  secretary  and  a  chief  inspector,  each 
re^x>nsible  directly  to  the  president.  A  movement  was  in  progress 
in  Wales  in  1908-1909  for  the  creation  of  a  national  council  of 
education  under  an  independent  minuter,  but  thb  change  could 
in  any  case  only  be  effected  by  legislation;  and  meanwhile  the 
special  religious  and  sodal  conditions  in  Wales  caused  adminbtra- 
tive  difficulties  in  working  an  act  (that  of  1902)  primarily  designed 
to  meet  those  prevailing  in  England.  (Q.  B.  M.  C.) 

United  States, 
History.— Tht  first  white  settlers  who  came  to  North  America 
were  typical  representatives  of  those  European  peoples  who  had 
-^^  made  more  progress  in  civUisation  than  any  other 
Sff*  in  the  world.  Those  settlers,  in  particular  those 
from  England  and  from  Holland,  brought  with  them 
the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  time  on  the  subject  of  education. 
The  conditions  of  life  in  the  New  World  emphasized  the  need 
of  schoob  and  colleges,  and  among  the  earliest  public  acts  of 
the  settlers  were  provbions  to  establish  them.  The  steps  taken 
between  1619  and  1622  to  provide  schoob  for  the  colony  of 
Virginia  were  frustrated  by  the  Indian  war  which  broke  out  in 
the  latter  year,  and  were  never  successfully  renewed  during  the 
colonial  period.  In  New  York,  where  the  influence  of  the  Dutch 
was  at  first  predominant,  elementary  schoob  were  maintained 
at  the  public  expense,  and  were  intended  for  the  education  of 
all  classes  of  the  population.  Thb  policy  reflected  the  very 
advanced  views  as  to  public  dementary  education  which  were 
then  held  in  the  Netherlands.  The  assumption  of  control  in  the 
colony  of  New  York  by  the  English  was  a  dbtinct  check  to  the 
development  of  public  dementary  education,  and  little  or  no 
further  progress  was  made  until  after  the  Revolution.  The 
most  systematic  educational  policy  was  pursued  in  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  As  early  as  1635,  five  years  after  it  was 
founded,  the  town  of  Boston  took  action  to  the  end  that  "  our 
brother  Philemon  Pormort  shall  be  entreated  to  become  school- 
master for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  children  with  us. "  The 
General  Court  of  the  colony  in  1636  made  the  first  appropriation 
for  what  was  to  become  Harvard  College,  taking  its  name  in 
honour  of  the  mimster,  John  Harvard,  who  died  in  1638,  leaving 
his  library  and  one-half  of  hb  property,  having  a  value  of  £800, 
to  the  new  institution.  The  amount  of  thb  appropriation  of 
1636  (£400)  was  remarkable  in  that  it  was  probably  equal  to 
the  whole  colony  tax  for  a  year.  In  1642  followed  a  legblative 
act  which,  while  saying  nothing  of  schoob,  gave  to  the  sdectmen 
in  every  town  power  to  oversee  both  the  education  and  the 


employment  of  children.  It  b  made  the  duty  of  the  sdectmen 
to  see  that  the  children  can  read  and  understand  the  piindplcs 
of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
are  put  to  some  usdul  work. 

Five  years  later,  in  1647,  was  enacted  the  law  whidi  b  not 
only  the  real  foundation  of  the  Massadiusetts  school  system, 
but  the  type  of  later  legisUtion  throughout  the  United  States. 
Thb  epoch-making  act,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  repre- 
sented the  public  opinion  of  a  colony  of  about  20,000  persons, 
living  in  thirty  towns.  It  required  every  town  of  fifty  house- 
holders to  establish  a  school,  the  master  of  whidi  should  be  paid 
dther  by  the  paroits  of  the  children  taught  or  by  public  tax, 
as  the  majority  of  the  town  committee  might  dedde;  and  it 
further  required  every  town  of  one  hundred  families  m^  houses 
holders  to  set  up  a  granmiar  schod  in  whidi  pupib  might  be 
prepared  for  the  "  University,"  as  the  new  institution  at  Cam- 
bridge was  designated  Moreover,  a  penalty  was  attached  to 
neglect  of  thb  legislative  requirement,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  to 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  nearest  school  Horace 
Mann  said  of  the  act  of  1647:  "  It  b  impossible  for  us  adequatdy 
to  concdve  the  bddness  of  the  measure,  which  aimed  at  universal 
education  through  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  As  a  fact 
it  had  no  precedent  in  the  world's  hbtory;  and,  as  a  theory,  it 
could  have  been  rduted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array 
of  argument  and  experience  than  was  ever  marshalled  against 
any  other  institution  of  himian  origin.  But  time  has  ratified 
its  soundness.  Two  centuries  of  successful  <4>eTation  now 
proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous,  and  as  beneficent 
as  it  was  dbinterested."  The  significance  of  these  acts  of  1643 
and  1647  b  that  they  foreshadow  the  whole  American  system 
of  education,  induding  dementary  schoob,  secondaxy  schoob 
and  colleges,  and  that  they  indicate  the  prindpks  upon  which 
that  system  rests.  These  prindples  as  summarized  by  George 
H.  Martin  in  hb  Evolutiot*  of  the  JdassockuseUs  PuUic  School 
System  are  the  following: — (i)  The  universal  education  of 
youth  b  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  (2)  T^  obliga- 
tion to  furnbh  thb  education  rests  primarily  upon  the  parecu 
(3)  The  state  has  a  right  to  enforce  thb  obii^tioo.  (4)  The 
state  may  fix  a  standard  «which  shall  determine  the  kind  of 
education  and  the  minimum  amount.  (5)  Public  money  raised 
by  general  tax  may  be  used  to  provide  sudi  education  as  the 
state  requires.  The  tax  may  be  general,  thou^  the  schod 
attendance  b  not.  (6)  Education  hi|^er  than  the  rudiments  may 
be  si^plied  by  the  state.  Opportunity  must  be  provided  at  the 
public  expense  for  youths  who  wish  to  be  fitted  for  college.  These 
principles  have  now  fotmd  expression  in  the  publk  acts  of  every 
state,  and  upon  them  education  in  the  United  States  b  founded. 

Despite  the  praiseworthy  attempts  made  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  develop  schoob  and  schod  systems, 
very  h'ttle  was  accomplished  in  those  odonies  which 
was  permanent.  The  sentiment  in  the  more  southern 
cdonics  was,  as  a  rule,  unfriendly  to  free  schoob,  aiui 
nothing  of  importance  was  attempted  in  that  section  of  the 
country  until  the  time  of  Thomas  JeffersoiL  Through  reUgiotts 
zeal  or  philanthropy  colleges  were  founded  as  far  south  as 
Virginia,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  of  these  institutions  were  in 
operation  in  1776.  Their  present  names  and  the  dates  of  their 
foundadon  are:  Harvard  University,  Massadiusetts  (1636); 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia  (1693);  Yale  University, 
Connecticut  (1702);  Princeton  University,  New  Jersey  (1746); 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia  (1749);  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  (r749);  Cdumbia  University, 
New  York  (1754);  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island  (1764); 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey  (1766);  and  Dartmouth  Cdlegc, 
New  Hampshire  (1769).  In  the  colleges  the  ecdcsiastical  spirit 
was  at  first  almost  uniformly  dominant.  The  greater  number 
of  their  students  were  preparing  for  the  minbtry  in  some  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  These  facts  caused  the 
grammar  schoob  to  take  on  more  and  more  the  character  of 
college-preparatory  schoob;  and  when  this  was  brought  about 
they  supplied  the  educational  needs  of  but  one  portion  01  the  com- 
munity.   As  time  passed,  the  interdependence  of  govenunentai 
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and  ecclesiastical  interests  began  to  weaken  in  the  colonies,  and 
there  arose  among  those  who  represented  the  new  secularizing 
tendency  a  distrust  of  the  colleges  and  their  influence.  Thia 
gave  rise  to  a  new  and  influential  type  of  school,  the  academy, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  secondary  schools  established 
in  England  by  the  dissenting  rehgious  bodies  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  the  suggestion  of  Milton. 
These  academies  were  intended  to  give  an  education  which  was 
thought  to  be  more  practical  than  that  offered  by  the  colleges, 
and  they  drew  their  students  from  the  so-called  middle  classes  of 
society.  The  older  academies  were  usually  endowed  institutions, 
organized  under  the  control  of  religious  organizations  or  of 
self -perpetuating  boards  of  trustees.  Their  programme  of 
studies  was  less  restricted  than  that  of  the  grammar  schools, 
and  they  gave  new  emphasis  to  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  its  literature,  of  mathematics  and  of  the  new  sciences  of 
nature.  For  two  generations  the  academies  were  a  most  bene- 
ficent factor  in  American  education,  and  they  supplied  a  large 
number  of  the  better-prepared  teachers  for  work  in  other  schools. 
These  schools  were  in  a  sense  public  in  that  they  were  chartered, 
but  they  were  not  directly  under  public  control  in  their  manage- 
ment. Early  in  the  xgth  century  there  arose  a  well-defined 
demand  for  public  secondary  schools — high  schools,  as  they  are 
popularly  known.  They  were  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
elementary  school  system.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  New  York  were  the  first  of  the  large  cities  to  establish 
schools  of  this  type,  and  they  spread  rapidly.  These  public 
secondary  schools  met  with  opposition,  however,  springing 
partly  from  the  friends  of  the  academies,  and  partly  from  those 
who  held  that  governmental  agency  should  be  restricted  to  the 
field  of  elementary  education.  The  legal  questions  raised  were 
icttled  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan,  which 
contained  these  words:  "  Neither  in  our  state  policy,  in  our 
constitution,  nor  in  our  laws  do  we  find  the  primary  school 
districts  restricted  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  their 
officers  may  cause  to  be  taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that 
may  be  given,  if  their  voters  consent,  in  regular  form,  to  bear 
the  expense  and  raise  the  taxes  for  the  purpose."  This  decision 
gave  marked  impetus  to  the  development  of  public  secondary 
or  high  schools,  and  they  have  increased  rapidly  in  number. 
The  academies  have  relatively  declined,  and  in  the  Western 
states  are  almost  unknown. 

>  Meanwhile  the  elementary  school  system  had  grown  rapidly. 
The  school  district,  the  smallest  dvil  division,  was  created  in 
Connecticut  in  1701,  in  Rhode  Island  about  1750,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1789.  From  the  point  of  view  of  efficient,  well- 
supported  schooU,  it  has  been  felt  since  the  time  of  Horace  Mann 
that  the  substitution  of  the  small  school  district  for  the  town 
as  the  unit  of  school  administration  was  a  mistake.  Yet  the 
school  district  has  exereised  a  profound  influence  for  good  upon 
the  American  people.  In  New  York  state,  for  example,  there 
were  in  xgoo  over  eleven  thousand  school  districts,  and  in 
Illinois  over  twelve  thousand.  The  districts  are  small  in  extent 
and  often  sparsely  settled.  Their  government  is  as  democratic 
as  possible.  The  resident  legal  voters,  often  including  women, 
hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  a  year.  They  elect  trustees  to 
represent  them  in  the  employment  of  the  teacher  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  They  determine  whether  a  new  schoolhouse 
shall  be  built,  whether  repairs  shall  be  made,  and  what  sum  of 
money  shall  be  raised  for  school  purposes.  In  the  rural  districts 
this  system  has  often  been  itself  a  school  in  patriotism  and  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Recently  the  tendency  is  to 
merge  the  school  districts  into  the  township,  in  order  that  larger 
and  better  schools  may  be  maintained,  and  that  educational 
advantages  may  be  distributed  more  evenly  among  the  people. 
Most  of  the  southern  states  have  the  county  system  of  school 
administration.  This  is  because  the  county,  rather  than  the 
township,  has  been  the  political  unit  in  the  south  from  the 
beginning.  Special  laws  have  been  made  for  the  school  system 
in  cities,  and  the  form  of  these  laws  differs  very  much.  In 
nearly  every  city  there  is  a  separate  board  of  education,  some- 
times chosen  by  the  voters,  sometimes  appointed  by  the  mayor 


or  other  official,  which  board  has  fuO  control  of  the  ichoola. 
The  dty  board  of  education  has  as  its  executive  officer  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  has  become  a  most  important  factor  in 
American  educational  administration.  He  exerts  great  influence 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  choice  of  text-books,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  programme  of  studies,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  of  policy.  Sometimes  he  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  initiative  in  some  or  all  of  these  matters.  He  is  usually 
a  trained  administrator  as  well  as  an  experienced  teacher.  The 
first  superintendent  was  appointed  in  1837  at  Buffalo.  Provi- 
dence followed  in  1839,  New  Orleans  in  1841,  Cleveland  in  1844, 
Baltimore  in  1849,  Cincinnati  in  1850,  Boston  in  1851,  New  York, 
San  Francisco  and  Jersey  City  in  i8$2,  Newark  and  Brooklyn 
in  1853,  ChicagD  and  St  Louis  in  1854,  and  Philadelphia  in  1883. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  pubUc  education 
in  the  United  States  is  marked  by  (x)  compulsory  schools, 
(2)  compulsory  licensing  of  teachers,  (3)  compulsory  school 
attendance,  and  (4)  compulsory  school  supervision,  and  by  the 
increasingly  efficient  administration  of  these  provisions.  The 
compulsion  comes  in  each  case  from  the  state  government, 
which  alone,  in  the  American  system,  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
it  and  to  enforce  it.  Each  state  is  therefore  an  independent 
educational  unit,  and  there  is  no  single,  uniform  American 
system  of  education  in  any  legal  sense.  In  fact,  however,  the 
great  nuiss  of  the  American  people  are  in  entire  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  which  should  control  public  education;  and  the 
points  in  which  the  policies  of  the  several  states  are  in  agreement 
are  greater,  both  in  number  and  in  importance,  than  those  in 
whidi  they  differ.  An  American  educational  system  exists, 
therefore,  in  spirit  and  in  substance,  even  though  not  in  form. 

Neither  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  there  any  mention  of  education.' 
The  founders  oi  the  nation  were  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  education,  but  they  shared  the  common  view  of 
their  time,  which  was  that  the  real  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  expense  of  maintaining' 
them  should  fall  upon  the  several  local  communities.  The 
relation  of  government  to  education  was  not  then  a  subject  of 
ordinary  consideration  or  discussion.  Later,  when  this  question 
did  arise  and  the  power  of  taxation  was  involved,  the  several 
states  assumed  control  of  education,  as  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  do.  Nevertheless,  from  the  very  bqpnning  the 
national  government  has  aided  and  supported  education,  while 
not  controlling  it.  This  policy  dates  from  the  13th  of  July  1 787, 
when  there  was  passed  the  famous  "  Ordinance  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North-West  of  the 
River  Ohio,"  meaning  the  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
river  now  represented  by  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Minnesota,  em- 
bracing more  than  26s<ooo  sq.  m.  of  territory.  This  ordinance 
contains  this  declaration:  "  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schoob  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be 
encouraged."  The  Ordinance  of  1787  also  reaffirmed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  by  which 
section  No.  16  in  every  township  (a  township  consists  of  36 
numbered  sections  of  i  sq.  m.  each),  or  one  thirty-sixth  of  the 
entire  north-west  territory,  was  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  within  the  township.  The  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  and  lease  of  these  original  "  school  lands  "  form  the  major 
portion  of  the  public  school  endowment  of  the  states  formed 
out  of  the  north-west  territory.  The  precedent  thus  estab- 
lished became  the  policy  of  the  nation.  Each  state  admitted 
prior  to  1848  reserved  section  No.  16  in  every  township  of  public 
land  for  common  schoob.  Each  state  admitted  since  1 848  (Utah 
being  an  exception,  and  having  four  sections)  has  reserved 
sections  No.  16  and  No.  36  in  every  township  of  public  lands 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  national  government  has 
granted  two  townships  in  every  state  and  territory  containing 
public  lands  for  seminaries  or  universities.  A  third  land  grant 
is  that  made  in  1862  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts.    The  sum  total  of  these  three  land  grants  amounted  in 
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1900  to  78,659,439  acres,  to  which  there  must  be  added  various 
special  grants  inade  from  time  to  time  to  the  states  and  devoted 
to  education.  The  portion  of  the  public  domain  so  set  apart 
in  Z900  amounted  in  all  to  86,138,473  acres,  or  134,591  En^ish 
sq.  m.  This  is  an  area  greater  than  those  of  the  SIX  New  En^Umd 
states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware  added 
together.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  as  great  as  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  about  seven-tenths  as  great  as  France,  and 
considerably  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of  Great  Britain 
(including  the  Channel  Islands)  and  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
Besides  the  enormous  grants  of  land  in  aid  of  education,  the 
national  government  has  maintained  since  x8os  a  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  New  York,  for  the  training  of  officers 
for  the  anny,  and  since  1845  a  naval  academy  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  navy.  It  has  also 
taken  chuge  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  tmdvilized 
Indians,  and  of  all  children  in  Alaska.  It  has  voted,  by  act  of 
1897,  a  perpetual  endowment  of  $15,000  a  year  for  each  agricul- 
tural  experiment  station  connected  with  a  state  agricultural 
college,  and,  by  act  of  1890,  an  additional  endowment  of  $25,000 
a  year  for  each  of  the  agrictJtural  colleges  themselves.  The 
aggregate  value  of  land  and  money  given  by  the  national  govern- 
ment for  education  in  the  several  states  and  territories  is  about 
$300,000,000. 

In  1867  the  Congress  established  a  bureau  of  education, 
presided  over  by  a  commissioner  who  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  purpose  of  which 
[^  is  declared  to  be  to  coUect  "  such  sUtistics  and  facts 
as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  school 
systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the -establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  {Mromote  the  cause  of 
education  throu^ut  the  countiy."  The  bureau  has  therefore 
no  direct  power  over  the  educational  policy  of  the  several  statest 
It  has,  however,  exercised  a  potent  influence  for  good  in  its 
advisory  capacity.  Up  to  1900  this  bureau  had  published  360 
separate  volumes  and  pamphlets,  induding  31  annual  reports, 
covering  from  800  to  2300  pages  each;  and  the  number  has 
since  been  much  increased.  The  annual  reports  alone  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  are  mines  of  information.  These 
standard  works  of  reference  are  distributed  gratuitously  in  large 
numbers  to  libraries,  school  officials  and  other  persons  interested, 
and  to  foreign  governments.  The  several  conmiissioners  of 
education  have  been:  Henry  Barnard,  1867-1870;  John  Eaton, 
1870-1886;  Nathanid  H.  R.  Dawson,  1886-1889;  William 
T.  Harris,*  1889-1906;  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  1906- 

In  the  United  States  the  sovereign  powers  are  not  all  lodged 
in  one  place.  Sudi  of  those  powers  as  are  not  granted  by  the 
51^1^  Constitution  to  the  national  government  are  reserved 
fovvrv  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  The  power 
memtaamd  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  education  has 
•*"****■•  been  ^most  universally  held  to  be  one  of  the  powers 
so  reserved.  The  inhabitants  of  the  several  local  communities, 
however  indisposed  they  may  have  been  to  relinquish  absolute 
control  of  thdr  own  schools,  have  been  compelled  to  yidd  to  the 
authority  of  the  state  government  whenever  it  has  been  asserted, 
for  except  under  such  authority  no  dvil  division— county,  dty, 
township,  or  school  district — possesses  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  school  purposes.  Moieover,  since  the  excrdse  of  state 
authority  has  uniformly  improved  the  quality  of  the  schoob, 
it  has  usually  been  welcomed,  not  resisted.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  state  has  used  its  authority  to  prescribe  a 
minimum  of  effidency  which  schools  and  tcadiers  must  reach, 
and  it  enforces  this  minimum  throu^  inspection  and  the  with- 
holding of  its  proper  share  of  the  state  school  fund  from  any 
loaUity  where  schools  or  teachers  are  permitted  to  fall  below 
the  required  standard.    In  extreme  cases  the  state  authorities 

*  A  valuable  biblioeraphy  of  Mr  Harris's  contributions  to  educa- 
tional literature  is  eivcn  in  the  Report  of  the  CommiisioWT  of 
£diicatioa  for  1907  (\Va9hingt0n.  1908). 


have  interfered  directly  to  prevent  the  evil  zcsoUs  of  kca! 
ineffidency  or  contumacy.  In  addition,  the  states,  almost 
without  exception,  maintain  at  their  own  expense  vdibab  for 
the  training  of  teachers,,  known  as  normal  schools.  Many  oi 
the  states  also  offer  inducements  to  the  dties,  towns  and  districts 
to  exceed  the  prescribed  minimum  of  effidency.  Throni^  the 
steady  exerdse  of  state  supervision  the  schoci  buildings  have 
improved,  the  standard  for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  fffhing 
has  been  raised,  the  programme  of  studies  has  been  made  more 
effective  and  more  uniform,  and  the  length  of  the  wthoeH  tarn 
has  increased.  Tlie  Constitution  of  every  state  nop  rnntaini 
some  provision  as  to  public  education.  Each  state  has  an 
executive  officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  state 
school  laws.  Sometimes,  as  in  New  York,  this  official  has 
plenary  powers;  sometimes,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  ObiD,  he 
is  little  more  than  an  adviser.  In  twenty-nine  states  this 
offidal  is  known  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  he  is  called  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education;  other  titles  used  are  oommissiMicr  of  poUic 
schools,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  superintendent 
of  pubUc  schools.  The  schools  are  administered,  on  bdialf  ci 
the  taxpayers,  by  an  dected  board  of  school  trustees  in  rural 
school  districts,  and  by  an  elected  (though  sometimes  appointed) 
board  of  education  or  school  committee  in  dties  and  towns.  In 
836  dties  and  towns  there  is  a  local  superintendent  of  achoois, 
who  directs  and  supervises  the  educational  wofk  and  acts  as 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  education.  The  achoob  m 
the  rural  districts  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  coosty 
superintendent  of  schools  or  similar  offidal,  who  is  often  diosen 
by  the  people,  but  who  sometimes  is  named  by  the  state 
authorities.  Tlie  county  and  dty  superintendents  are  often 
charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  fxaminarians  for  entrance 
upon  the  work  of  teaching,  and  of  issuing  licences  to  those 
persons  who  pass  the  examinations.  This  system  works  best 
where  it  is  carefully  regulated  by  state  law.  Thirty  states^ 
one  territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  enacted  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  but  the  enforcement  of  them  is  usuaDy 
very  lax.  In  fifteen  states  and  territories  there  are  no  oompoJsory 
education  laws,  although  there  are  in  existence  there  ful^ 
organised  school  systems  free  to  all  chfldren.  The  usial  age 
during  which  school  attendance  is  required  Is  from  8  to  14. 
Provision  is  made  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  iot  sending  habitual 
trtiants  to  some  special  institution.  Laws  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  a  specified  minimum  age  in  any  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  establishment  are  in  force  in  twdvc  states, 
and  are  usually  administered  in  connexion  with  the  compulsory 
education  laws. 

The  universal  establishment  in  America  of  puUic  secondary 
schools  (high  schools),  and  the  existence  of  state  universities  in 
all  of  the  states  south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  have  broo^t 
into  existence  a  system  of  state  education  which  readies  from 
the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school  to  the  graduate 
instruction  offered  at  state  colleges  and  universities.  This  sys- 
tem indudcs  (i)  about  1500  free  public  kindergartens  scattered 
over  fifteen  states;  (2)  free  public  dementary  schoob  within 
reach  of  almost  every  home  in  the  land;  (3)  free  public  secondary 
schools  (high  schools)  in  evexy  considerable  city  or  town  and  in 
not  a  few  rural  communities;  (4)  free  land  grant  colleges,  sup- 
ported in  large  part  by  the  proceeds  of  the  nation's  endowment  of 
public  lands,  paying  partiailar  attention  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  in  all  the  states;  (5)  state  universities,  free 
or  substantially  so,  in  all  the  states  south  and  west  of  Pmn- 
sylvania;  (6)  free  public  normal  schools,  for  the  i»ofessionaI 
training  of  teachers,  in  nearly  eveiy  state;  (7)  free  sdKMJs 
for  the  education  of  defectives  in  nearly  all  Uie  states;  and  (8) 
the  national  academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  for  the 
IMofessional  training  of  military  and  naval  officers  tespectivdy. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  heraeU  the  leading  exponent  of  kinder- 
garten prindples  in  the  United  States,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
history  of  the  kindergarten  movement  reveab  four  dfrtlnrt 
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stafes  in  its  development:  the  pioneer  st&ge,  having  Boston  as 
its  centre;  the  philanthropic  stage,  which  began  in  the  village 
of  Florence,  Mass.,  and  reached  its  climax  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California;  the  national  or  strictly  educational 
stage,  which  began  at  St  Louis;  and  the  so-called 
maternal  stage,  which  from  Chicago  as  a  centre  is  spreading  over 
the  entire  countty.  During  the  first  stage  public  attention  was 
directed  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  Froebel's 
teaching.  During  the  second  stage  the  kindergarten  was  valued 
largely  as  a  reformatory  and  redemptive  influence.  During  the 
third  stage  the  fundamental  principles  underlying'  kindergarten 
training  were  scientifically  studi«l  and  expounded,  and  the 
kindergarten  became  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
country.  The  fourth  stage,  which,  like  the  third,  b  fortunately 
still  in  existence,  aims  at  maJdng  the  kindergarten  a  link  between 
the  school  and  the  home,  and  so  to  use  it  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  and  elevate  the  ideals  of  family  life.  By  1898  there 
were  4363  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  (1365  of  which 
were  public),  employing  9937  teachers  (253a  in  the  public 
kindergartens)  and  enrolling  189,604  children  (95,867  in  the 
public  kindergartens).  Of  the  164  public  normal  schoob,  36 
made  provision  for  training  kindergarten  teachers.  The  scientific 
and  literary  activity  of  some  of  the  private  kinderK&rten  training 
classes  b  very  great,  and  they  exert  a  beneficial  and  stimulating 
effect  on  teaching  in  the  elementary  schoob.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children,  of  the 
teachers,  of  the  schoob,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  the 
lundergarten  has  been  and  b  an  inspiration  of  inodculable  value. 
t  The  elementary  school  course  is  from  six  to  nine  years  in 
length,  the  ordinary  period  being  eight  years.  The  pupib  enter 
at  about  six  years  of  age.  In  the  cities  the  elementary 
schoob  are  usually  in  session  for  five  hours  daily, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  beginning  at  9  a.m. 
There  b  an  intermission,  usually  of  an  hour,at  midday, 
and  short  recesses  during  the  sessions.  In  the  small  rural  schools 
the  pupib  are  usually  ungraded,  and  are  taught  singly  or  in 
varying  groups.  In  the  cities  and  towns  there  b  a  careful 
gradation  of  pupib,  and  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  are 
made  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  of  a  half-year.  The  best  schools 
have  the  most  elastic  system  of  gradation  and  the  most  frequent 
promotions.  In  a  number  of  states  there  are  laws  authorizing 
the  conveyance  of  children  to  school  at  the  public  expense,  when 
the  Bchoolhouse  b  imduly  dbtant  from  the  homes  of  a  portion 
of  the  school  population.  0>-education  (q.v.)  in  the  elementary 
school  has  been  the  salutary  and  almost  uniform  practice  ir  the 
United  States.  The  programme  of  studies  in  the  elementary 
school  indudn  Englbh  (reading,  writing,  spelling,  granmiar, 
composition),  arithmetic  (sometimes  elementary  algebra  also, 
or  pUne  geometry  in  the  upper  grades),  geography,  hbtoxy  of 
the  United  States,  and  elementary  natural  science,  including 
human  physiology  and  hygiene.  Physical  training,  vocal  music, 
drawing  and  manual  training  are  often  taught.  Sometimes  a 
foreign  language  (Latin,  German  or  French)  and  the  study  of 
general  hbtory  are  begun.  Formal  instruction  in  manners 
And  morab  b  not  often  found,  but  the  discipline  of  the  school 
offers  the  best  possible  training  in  the  habits  of  truthfulness, 
honesty,  obedience,  regubrity,  punctuality  and  conformity  to 
order.  Religious  teaching  b  not  permitted,  although  the 
exercises  of  the  day  are  often  opened  with  reading  from  the 
Bible,  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  unging  of  a 
hymn.  Corporal  punbhment  b  not  infrequent,  but  b  forbidden 
by  bw  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  many  states  may  be  used  only  under 
restrictions.  Text-books  are  used  as  the  basb  of  the  instruction 
given,  and  the  pupils  "  recite  "  in  class  to  the  teacher,  who,  by 
use  of  illustration  and  romment,  makes  dear  the  subject-matter 
of  the  prescribed  lesson.  The  purpose  of  the  redtation  method 
b  to  make  the  work  of  each  pupil  help  that  of  hb  companion. 
Skilfully  used,  it  is  the  most  effectual  instrument  yet  devised  for 
elementary  sdiool  instruction. 

The  seomdary  school  course  b  normally  four  years  in  length. 
The  prinapal  subjects  studied  are  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
•Igebia,  geometry,  physics,  chembtry,  physical  geography. 


physiology,  rhetoric, 'Englbh  literature,"  civics  and  hbtory. 
Although  but  1 1 '36%  of  the  students  in  public  high  schoob  and 
^S'3^%  o^  those  in  private  secondary  schoob  are 
preparing  for  a  college  or  sdentific  school,  yet  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  colleges  for  admission  to  thdr 
courses  affect  powerfully  both  the  secondary  schodi  programme 
and  the  methods  of  teaching.  Of  late  years  no  educational 
topic  has  been  more  widdy  discussed  than  that  as  to  the  proper 
relations  of  secondary  schoob  and  colleges.  As  a  result,  spccbl 
examinations  for  admission  to  college  arc  either  greatly  simplified 
or  entirdy  abolished,  and  the  secondary  studies  are  much  more 
substantial  and  better  taught  than  formerly.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  secondary  school  teachers  are  college  graduates. 
The  most  extraordinary  characterbtic  of  secondary  education 
in  recent  years  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
taking  Latin  as  a  school  subject.  Meanwhile  the  proportion 
of  those  studying  physics  and  chembtry  has  fallen  off  slightly. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  pupib  who  study  Latin 
b  fully  twice  as  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  secondary  school  students.  Between  1890  and  1896,  while 
the  number  of  students  in  private  secondary  schoob  increased 
12%,  the  number  of  students  in  public  secondary  schools 
increued  87  %.  Since  1894  the  number  of  students  in  private 
secondary  schoob  has  steadily  declined. 

The  American  college,  although  it  b  the  outgrowth  of  the 
English  colleges  of  Oxiford  and  of  Cambridge,  has  developed 
into  an  institution  which  has  no  counterpart  in  Europe. 
The  college  course  of  study,  at  first  three  years  in 
length,  was  soon  extended  to  four  years,  and  the 
classes  are  uniformly  known  as  the  freshman,  the  sophomore, 
the  junior  and  the  senior.  The  traditional  degree  which  crowns 
the  college  course  b  that  of  Bachdor  of  Arts  (A.B.).  The  studies 
ordinarily  insbted  on  in  the  case  Of  candidates  for  this  degree 
are  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English,  philosophy,  political 
economy,  hbtory,  at  least  one  modem  European  language 
(French  or  German),  and  at  least  one  natural  science.  The 
degrees  of  Bachdor  of  Science  (B.S.),  Bachdor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.B.),  and  Bachdor  of  Letters  (B.L.)  are  often  conferred  by 
colleges  upon  students  who  have  pursued  systematic  courses  of 
study  which  do  not  include  Greek  or  the  amount  of  Latin  required 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  best  colleges  give  instruc- 
tion which  b  similar  in  character  to  that  given  in  Germany  in 
the  three  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  introductory 
courses  at  the  universities,  in  France  in  the  two  upper  classes  of 
the  lyc£e  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  university  study,  and  in 
England  in  the  upper  form  of  the  public  schoob  and  during  the 
yearl  of  undergraduate  residence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Since  1870  the  colleges  have  devdoped  enormoxisly.  Their 
resources  have  multiplied,  the  nimiber  of  thdr  students  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  programme  of  studies 
has  broadened  and  deepened,  the  standards  have  been  raised, 
and  the  efiidency  of  the  instruction  has  greatly  increased. 
Rigidly  prescribed  courses  of  study  have  given  way  to  elective 
courses,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  b  no  longer  required  for 
the  d^ree  of  A.B.  at  such  influential  colleges  as  Harvard, 
Columbb,  Cornell  and  Williams.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  the  leading  colleges  give  but  one  degree,  that  of  Bachdor 
of  Arts,  and  to  confer  that  upon  those  who  complete  any  sub- 
stantial course  of  college  studies.  A  marked  change  has  taken 
pbcc  in  the  attitude  of  the  college  authorities  toward  the  students. 
In  1 870  the  college  president  was  a  paterfamilias.  He  knew  each 
student  and  came  into  direct  personal  contact  with  him.  The 
president  and  the  faculty  had  supervision  not  only  of  the  studies 
of  the  students,  but  of  thdr  moral  and  rdigious  life  as  wdl. 
The  older  type  of  college  professor  was  not  always  a  great 
scholar,  but  he  was  a  student  of  human  nature,  with  keen 
intuitions  and  shrewd  insight.  The  new  type,  which  h<d  come 
into  exbtence  at  the  opening  of  the  aoth  century,  was  more 
scholariy  in  some  spedal  direction,  often  regarded  teaching 
as  a  check  upon  opportunities  for  Investigation,  and  disdained 
troubling  himself  with  a  student's  personal  concerns  or  intel- 
lectual and  moral  difficulties.    The  change  was  not  altogether 
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for  the  better,  and  a  desirable  reaction  has  been  observable. 
Each  college,  however  small  or  ill-equipped,  exerdses  a  helpful 
local  influence.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  college  students  attend 
an  institution  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  their  own 
homes.  Few  colleges  have  a  national  constituency,  and  even 
in  these  cases  an  overwhdming  preponderance  of  the  students 
come  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  explains,  in  a 
measure,  the  powerful  influence  which  the  coU^e  has  ezerdsed 
in  the  life  of  the  nation.  While  hardly  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  white  male  youth  of  the  country  has  had  a  college 
education,  yet  the  college  graduates  have  furnished  one-half 
of  all  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  most  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  about  one-half  of  the  cabinet  ofiicers  and 
United  States  senators,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Before  the  Revolution  eleven  colleges  were 
founded.  From  1776  to  1800,  twelve  more  were  added,  from 
1800  to  1830,  thirty-three-,  from  1830  to  1865,  one  hundred  and 
eighty;  from  1865  to  1898,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  Their 
standards,  efficiency  and  equipment  are  very  diverse,  many  of 
the  so-called  colleges  being  less  effective  than  some  of  the  better 
organised  secondary  schools.  Except  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vam'a,  there  is  no  statutory  restriction  upon  the  use  of  the  name 
"  college."  This  is  an  abuse  to  which  public  attention  has  in 
recent  years  been  increasingly  called.^ 

In  the  United  Sutes  the  title  "  university "  is  used  indis- 
criminately of  institutions  which  are  in  reality  universties,  of 
institutions  which  are  colleges,  and  of  institutions 
which  are  so  ill-equipped  as  not  to  take  rank  with 
good  secondary  schools.  Only  time  and  a  greatly 
increased  capacity  to  distinguish  the  various  types  of 
higher  schools  will  remedy  this  error.  Putting  aside  tentative 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  develop  genuine  university  instruc- 
tion much  earlier,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  opening  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore  in  1876  began  the 
present  movement  to  organize  carefully  advanced  study  and 
research,  requiring  a  coUege  education  of  those  who  wish  to  enter 
upon  it.  This  is  university  instruction  properly  so  called,  and 
though  found  elsewhere,  it  is  given  chiefly  at  fourteen  institu- 
tions. California  University,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Chicago  Um'versity,  Qark  University,  Columbia  University, 
Cornell  University,  Harvard  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Michigan  University,  Pennsylvania  University,  Princeton 
University,  Lcland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity and  Yale  University.  All  of  these  institutions,  except  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  are  also  colleges.  The  (x>m- 
bination  of  collegiate  and  university  instruction  under  one 
corporation  and  one  executive  administration  is  distinctive  of 
hii^er  education  in  the  United  States,  and  its  chief  source  of 
strength.  The  crowning  honour  of  the  university  student  is 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  although  that  of  A.M.— obtainable  in  less 
time  and  much  easier  conditions— is  also  sought.  The  minimum 
period  of  study  accepted  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  two  years 
after  obtaining  the  bachdor's  degree;  but  in  practice,  three, 
and  even  four,  years  of  study  are  found  necessary  In  addition 
to  carrying  on  an  investigation  in  the  field  of  his  main  subject 
of  study,  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ki.D.  is  usually  required 
to  pass  examinations  on  one  or  two  subordinate  subjects,  to 
possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  (often  of 
Latin  as  well),  and  to  submit — usually  in  printed  form — the 
dissertation  which  embodies  the  results  of  his  researches.  The 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  universities  are  the  lecture,  dis- 
cussion and  work  in  laboratory  or  seminary — the  latter  trans- 
planted from  the  German  universities.  The  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who,  after  pne  year  of  university 
residence  and  study,  pass  certain  prescribed  examinations. 
This  degree,  like  those  of  D.D.,  S.T.D.  and  LL.D.,  is  often 
conferred  by  colleges  and  universities  as  a  purely  honorary 
distinction.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  not  so  conferred  any  longer 
by  the  best  universities.    Not  a  few  of  the  universities  maintain 

>  See  especially  the  second  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Tcachingjnp.  76-80), 
quoted  in  the  Report  for  1907  of  the  Commiaaiooer  oCEducation.  _ 


schools  of  law  and  medidne.  Harvard  and  Yale  naivcnitaes 
maintain  schools  of  theology  as  welL  The  learned  publkmtioBS 
issued  by  the  universities,  or  under  the  direction  of  vasivtxaty 
professors,  are  of  great  importance,  and  oonstitate  an  fmpowng 
body  of  sdentific  literature.  The  natiMial  and  state  govenuncnis 
make  increasing  use  o£  university  officials  for  public  aenrice 
requiring  spedal  training  or  expert  knoiriedge.  In  xSyi-xS?] 
there  were  only  198  resident  gnduite  (or  unlvenity)  students 
in  the  United  States.  In  1887  this  number  bad  risen  to  1337, 
and  in  1897  to  439a.  These  figures  are  ezdusive  of  piroffnwiansl 
students,  and  indude  only  those  who  are  studying  in  what 
would  be  called,  in  Germany,  the  philosophical  facolty.  (See 
also  UNiVESsmss.) 

Most  extensive  provision  is  made  in  America  for  prnfrininnil, 
technical  and  special  education  of  all  kinds,  and  itx  the  care  and 
training  of  the  dependent  and  defective  classes  (se^  Bundkzss 
and  Deat  and  Dumb),  as  well  as  for  the  education  of  the  Indian 
(see  Indians,  North  Amebican),  and— in  the  Southern  states— 
of  the  negro  {q.v.}.  (N.  M.  B.) 

Statistics. — ^Details  as  to  education  In  eacb  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  are  given  in  the  artides  under  state  iwHm^  But 
a  more  comprehensive  view  may  be  obtained  here  from  the 
general  statistics.  The  introduction  to  the  stattttical  tables  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education's  Report  for  1907  may 
usefully  be  quoted.  Mr  Edward  L.  Thomdike,  of  theTcachen* 
College,  Columbia  Univexsity,  there  summaiises  the  o^tioDal 
account  as  follows.^^ 

"  We  use  in  formal  school  educatfen  a  material  phot  valond  at 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  million  doltars,  the  laboor  of  «5o^mio 
teachers  or  other  educational  officers,  and  more  or  less  of  the  tnne 
of  some  eighteen  million  students.  .  .  .  We  pay  for  the  labour  of 
these  teachers,  many  of  whom  work  for  only  part  of  the  noraal  dty- 
■chool  year,  about  f 300,000,00a  We  pay  for  fud.  lieht,  janitonal 
services,  repairs,  depfedation  of  books,  school  suppOea,  uHvnuice 
and  the  lilce^  ahoat  loo.ooo.ooa  For  depredatioa  of  the  plant 
not  so  chained  we  should  pfxspcriy  provide  during  the  year  a  ainkme 
fund  of  perhaps  $35,ooo,ooa  Adding  an  interest  oiarge  of  s^ 
on  the  investment  in  the  plant,  our  annual  bill  for  formal  school 
education  comes  to  over  $475.ooo,ooa  Additions  to  the  pfent  vere 
made  [in  IQ06-ISK>7J  to  the  extent  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  milfioa 
dollars.  As  a  partial  estimate  of  the  returns  from  this  invcatmcot 
we  may  take  the  number  of  students  whose  education  has  been  carried 
to  a  spedfied  standard  of  aocomirfishment  and  power.  Thus  I 
estimate  that,  in  1907,  3000  students  reached  the  standard  dea«ed 
by  three  years  or  more  of  academic,  technical  or  professional  study 
in  advance  of  a  remitable  college  degree;  that  25,000  students 
reached  the  standara  denoted  by  at  least  three  and  not  over  foer 
years  of  such  study  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high-school  ooune; 
than  an  dghth  of  a  million  students  reached  the  standard  denoted 
by  at  least  three  and  not  over  four  years  of  study  in  advance  of  an 
eight-year  dementary-school  ooune;  and  that  tnree-quartcn  d  a 
nulUon-students  reached  the  standard  of  completion  of  anekmentary- 
school  course  of  seven  or  dght  years  or  its  equivalent.  .  .  Rowfaly, 
nine-tenths  of  demcntary  education  and  the  education  of  teamen, 
over  two-thirds  of  secondary  education,  and  over  a  third  ci  coB»e 
and  higher  technical  education  are  provided  and  controtted  by  tne 
public.  Professional  education,  other  than  the  training  of  tesichers 
and  engineers,  is  still  largely  a  function  of  private  praviskm  and 
control. 

"  The  (cXUming  rough  comparison  may  serve  to  define  further  the 
status  of  education  in  Uic  country  at  lar^  Theplant  used  for  fonnd 
education  is  valued  at  1  %  of  our  entire  national  wealth,  or  twice 
the  value  of  our  telephone  systems,  or  ten  times  the  value  of  onr 
Pullman  and  private  cars,  or  one-tenth  the  value  of  our  railroad 
Tlie  number  of  teachers  is  approodmately  that  of  the  detgymen. 
engineers,  lawyers  and  physidans  to|;ether,  five  times  that  of  the 
regular  army  and  navy,  and  about  twice  that  of  the  saloon-keeper* 
and  bar-tenders  and  thdr  assistants.  The  anni^  expenditure  fcr 
education,  exclusive  of  additions  to  the  plant,  b  somewhiat  over  twice 
the  expenditure  for  the  war  and  navy  departments  of  the  natioaaJ 
government.  It  is  three  and  a  half  times  the  expenditure  of  the 
national  government  in  1907  for  penrions.  It  is  about  oiie  and  a 
fourth  times  the  cost  (New  York  wholesale  prices)  of  the  av^ar  and 
coffee  we  consume  annuaUy." 

The  above  comparison  indicates  perhaps,'  not  inadequatdy, 
the  "  business  "  conception  of  the  value  of  education  prevailing 
in  the  United  States,  where  its  practical  advantages  are 
as  in  no  other  country,  not  even  Germany. 

From  the  same  report  Che  following  statistia  may  be 
for  1906-1907. 
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the  Lady  of  the  Merdaos,  were  busy  itrengthening  their  hold 
on  Merda  and  Wessez.  Forts  were  built  at  Lincoln  (907), 
"  Bremesbyrig "  (910),  "Scergeat"  and  Bridgenorth  (91a), 
and  when  in  the  year  91 1  iEthelflsd's  husband  iEthelred  died, 
Edward  took  over  from  Merda  the  government  of  London  and 
Oxford,  with  the  lands  bdonging  to  them,  »^.  probably  Oxford- 
shire and  Middlesex.  The  policy  of  constructing  "  burhs  "  or 
fortified  towns  was  continued.  Hertford  was  fortified  in  91  x, 
Witham  in  91 2,  while  ^thelflcd  fortified  Gierbury  in  ShropsMre, 
**  Weardbyrig  "  and  Runcorn  (all  in  915).  In  913  the  Danes  in 
Eastern  Merda  gave  considerable  trouble,  and  in  914  a  fresh 
horde  of  pirates,  coming  from  Brittany,  sailed  up  the  Severn. 
They  raided  southern  Wales,  but  were  hemmed  in  by  the  En^tsh 
forces  and  besieged  until  they  promised  to  leave  the  king's 
territory.  Edward  watched  the  southern  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channd  so  carefully  that  the  Danes  failed  to  secure  a  hcAd  there, 
and  were  ultimatdy  forced  to  sail  to  Ireland.  In  the  same  year 
Edward  fortified  Buckingham  and  recdved  the  submission  of 
the  jarb  and  chief  men  of  Bedford.  In  9x5  he  fortified  Bedford 
itself,  Maldon  in  916,  and  Towcester  and  "  Wipngamere  "  in  9x7. 
In  the  last-mentioned  year  Edward  captured  abd  destroyed  the 
Danish  stronghold  of  Tempsford,  and  later  in  the  year  he  took 
Colchester.  An  attack  by  the  Danes  on  Maldon  failed,  and  in 
915  Edward  went  to  Passenham  and  received  the  submission 
of  the  men  of  the  "  borough  "  of  Northampton.  The  Danish 
strongholds  of  Huntingdon  and  Colchester  were  now  restored 
and  repaired,  and  Edward  received  the'subipission  of  the  whole 
of  the  East  Anglian. Danes.  Before  midsummer  of  this  year 
Edward  had  fortified  Stamford,  and  on  the  death  of  his  sister 
he  recdved  the  submission  of  the  Modans  at  Tamworth.  There 
also  three  kings- of  the  North  Welsh  took  Edward  as  thdr  lord. 
Nottingham  was  now  fortified;  Thelwall  in  Cheshire  (919)  and 
Manchester  soon  followed;  Nottingham  was. strengthened  by  a 
second  fort;  BakeweU  was  fortified  and  garrisoned,  and  then 
came  the  greatest  triimiph  of  Edward's  reign.  He  wa^  *'  chosen 
as  father  and  lord  "  by  the  Scottish  king  and  nation,  by  Rc- 
genald^  the  Norwegian  king  of  Northumbria,  by  Ealdred  of 
Bamborou^,  and  by  the  En^h,  Danes  or  Norwegians  in 
Northumbria,  and  by  the  Strathdyde  Welsh. 

With  the  conclusion  of  his  wars  Edward's  activity  ceased, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  until  in  924  he  died  at  Famdon  in 
Cheshire  and  was  buried  in  the  "  New  Minster  "  at  Winchester. 
He  was  thrice  married:  (i)  to  Ecgwyn,  a  lady  of  rank,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  iEthdstan,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a 
dau^ter  Eadgyth,  who  married  Sihtric  of  Northumbria  in 
934.  This  naarriage  was  probably  an  irregular  one.  (2)  To 
iElfled,  by  whom,  he  had  two  sons — ^iElfweard,  who  died  a 
fortnight  after  his  father,  and  Eadwine,  who  was  drowned  in 
933— and  six  daughters,  /Blhdflsd  and  iEthdhild  nuns,  and 
four  others  (see  MTREunKs).  (3)  To  Eadgifu,  the  mother  of 
Rixigs  Edmund  and  Edred,  and  of  two  daughters. 

AvTnoMTTEB.—AniUhSaxom  Ckronide  (ed.  Plummet  and  Earie. 
Oxford);  Florence  ot  Worcester  (Mon.  Hist;  BritJ:  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Cesta  return  (Rolls  Series);  Simeon  of  Duriiam  (RoDs 
Series);  Ethelweard  (Men.  Hist.  Brit.);  Birch,  CarMariitm  Saxoni- 
cum,  Nos.  588-635;  D.N.B.,  s-v.  (A.  Mw.> 

EDWARD,  "  Tee  Martyr  **  (c.  926-978),  king  of  the  English, 
was  the  son  of  Edgar  by  his  wife  iEthelflcd.  Edward's  brid 
reign  was  marked  by  an  anti-monastic  neaction.  .£lfhere, 
earl  of  Merda,  once  more  expelled  many  of  the  monks  whom 
Bishop  i£thd wold  had  installed.  There  seems  also  to  have  been 
some  change  in  administrative  policy,  perhaps  with  regard  to 
the  Danes,  for  Earl  Oslac,  whom  Edgar  had  ai^inted  to  North- 
umbria, was  driven  from  his  province.  In  ecclesiastical  matters 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  kingdom,  the  monastic,  which  had 
its  chief  hold  in  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  and  the  anti-monastic, 
led  by  i£lfhere  of  Merda.  Conferences  were  hdd  at  Kirtlington 
in  Oxfordshire  and  at  Calne  in  Wiltshire  in  977  and  978,  but 
nothing  definite  seems  to  have  been  dedded.  On  the  x8th  of 
March  978  Ed  ward'i  reign  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  his  assassina- 
tion at  Corfe  Castle  in  Dorsetshire.  The  crime  was  probably 
inspired  by  his  stepmother,  iElfthryth,  yiho  was  anxious  to  secure 


the  succession  of  her  son  ^thelred.  The  body  was  hastily 
interred  at  Wareham  and  remained  there  till  980,  when  Arch- 
bishop Dunstan  and  Alfhere  of  Merda  united  in  tiaflsfcrring 
it  with  great  ceremony  to  Shaftesbury.  Edward  seems  to.  have 
been  personally  popular,  ana  the  poem  on  his  death  in  the 
chronicle  calls  his  murder  the  wrorii  deed  in  En^ish  huiory. 
Very  shortly  after  his  death  he  was  popularly  esteemed  to  be  both 
saint  and  martyr. 

See  Saxon  Chrmidi;  Vita  S,  OsuaUi  {HisL  pf  Ck  ef  York,  Rolb 
Series) ;  Memorials  of  Si  Dunstan  (ed.  Stubbs,  Rolls  Series).  (A.  Mw.) 

EDWARD,  "  THE  CoNTESSOR  "  (d.  xo66),  so  called  on  account 
of  his  reputation  for  sanctity,  king  of  the  En^ish,  was  the  son  of 
iEthdred  II.  and  Emma,  dau^ter  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  was  bom  at  Islip  in  Oxfordshire.  On  the  recognition  erf 
Sweyn  as  king  of  England  in  1013,  /Bthdred,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  took  refuge  in  Normaixly,  and  Edward  rft«t|«^f^  to 
reside  at  the  NormAn  court  until  he  was  recalled  in  xo4f  by 
Hardicanute.  He  appears  to  have  bem  formally  reoignized  as 
hdr  to  the  throne,  if  not  actually  associated  in  the  kingship,  and 
on  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in  1043  **  all  folk  ceodved  him  to  be 
king,"  though  his  actual  coronation  was  delayed  until  Easter 
1043.  A  few  months  later  Edward,  in  conjunction  with  the 
three  great  earls  of  the  kingdom,  made  a  raid  on  the  queen- 
mother  iEifgifu,  or  Emma,  seized  all  her  possessions  and  com- 
pelled her  to  live  in  retirement. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  the  influence  of  Eail  Godwine 
was  predominant,  though  not  unopposed.  His  daughter  Edith 
or  Eadgyth  became  Edward's  queen  in  X045.  But  the  king's 
personal  tastes  inclined  much  more  to  fordgners  thain  to  En^isb- 
men,  and  he  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  favourites  from 
beyond  the  sea.  Between  Godwine,  representing  the  spirit  of 
nationalism,  and  these  favourites  (espedally  their  leader  Robert 
of  Jumi&ges,  successivdy  bishop  of  London  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  there  was  war  to  the  knife.  Ini046  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  who  had  succeeded  Hardicanute  in  Denmark  and  claimed 
to  succeed  him  in  England  as  wdl,  threatened  an  invasion,  but 
the  necessity  of  defending  Denmark  against  his  rival  Swcyn 
Estrithson  prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into  effect.  In  1049, 
Godwine's  son  Sweyn,  who  had  been  outlawed  for  the  seduction  of 
the  abbess  of  Leominster,  returned  and  demanded  his  restoration. 
This  was  refused  and  Sweyn  returned  into  exile,  but  not  before  he 
had  with  foulest  treachery  murdered  his  young  kinsman  Beom. 
He  was,  however,  inlawed  next  year.  The  influenre  of  Godwine, 
already  shaken,  recdved  a  severe  blow  in  X051  in  the  appointment 
of  Robert  of  Jumi^es  to  the  archbishopric  of  CsAteriniry,  and 
the  same  year  saw  Uie  triumph  of  the  foreigners  for  the  moment 
complete.  Edward,  indignant  at  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
men  of  Dover  to  the  insolence  of  his  brother-in-law  Eustace  of 
Boulogne  and  his  French  followers,  ordered  Godwine  to  punish  the 
town.  Godwine  refused.  Tlie  king  at  the  prompting  of  the 
archbishop  then  summoned  r  meeting  of  the  witan,  at  which  the 
old  charge  against  Godwine  of  comj^dty  in  the  murder  of  the 
iEthding  Alfred  was  to  be  revived.  About  the  same  time  came 
news  of  a  fresh  outrage  by  the  foreigners.  Godwine  gathered  his 
forces  and  demanded  rcdieas,  while  Uie  earls  Leofric  of  Merda  and 
Siward  of  Northumbria  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  king.  Qvil 
war  seemed  imminent,  but  at  length  r  compromise  was  effected 
by  which  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the  witan  to 
be  hdd  at  London.  At  the  appointed  time  Gwlwine  presented 
himself  at  Southwark.  But  his  followers  were  rapidly  deserting 
him,  nor  would  the  king  give  hostages  for  his  security.  Alarmed 
for  his  safety,  he  fled  to  Flanders,  while  his  son  Harold  went  to 
Ireland.  But  thdr  exile  was  brief.  The  tale  of  Godwine  exdted 
universal  sympathy,  for  it  was  realised  that  he  represented  the 
cause  of  natioiial  independence.  Encoonged  by  assurRoces  from 
England,  he  sailed  thither,  and  joining  forces  with  Harold  sailed 
along  the  south  coast  and  up  the  Thames.  The  king  would  have 
resisted  but  fotmd  ik>  support.  Yidding  to  drcumstanoes,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  reconciled,  and  Godwine  and  his  boose  were 
restored  to  their  old  position.  The  queen  at  the  same  time  was 
brought  back  from  the  monastery  of  WherweO,  whither  she  had 
been  despatched  after  her  father's  flight.    The  fordgncis  had 
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already  ignomioioualy  fled  the  country,  and  henceforth  the  in- 
fluence of  Godwine,  and,  after  his  death,  of  Harold,  was  supreme. 
In  1063  Harold  made  a  great  expedition  into  Wales,  in  which  he 
crushed  the  power  of  Khig  Grufiyd,  who  was  killed  by  his  own 
people.  But  deq>ite  his  prowess  and  his  power,  he.  was  the 
minister  of  the  king  rather  than  his  personal  favourite.  This 
latter  position  belonged  to  his  younger  brother  Tostig,  who  on 
the  death  of  Siward  in  X055  was  appointed  eari  of  Northumbria. 
Here  hb  severity  and  arbitrary  temper  rendered  him  intensely' 
unpopular,  add  in  106^  his  subjects  broke  into  revolt.  They 
elected  Morkere  as  their  earl,  then  marching  south  demanded 
Tostig's  banishment. *  Edward  desired  to  crush  the  revolt  by  force 
of  arms,  but  he  waft  overbonie  and  forced  to  submit.  The 
election  of  Moxkere  was  recognleed,  and  Tostig  went  into  exile. 
Intensely  mortified  at  this  humiliatk>n,  the  king  fell  sick,  and 
henceforth  his  health  failed  rapidly.  He  was  unable  to  gratify 
his  intense  desire  to  be  present  at  the  oonsecnition  of  his  new 
abbey  of  Westminster,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  the  chief 
interest  of  his  closing  yeais,  and  on  the  $th  of  Januaiy  1066 
he  died. 

':  The  virtues  of  Edward  were  monkish  rather  than  kingly.  In 
the  qualities  of  a  ruler  he  was  conspicuously  deficient;  always 
dependent  on  others,  he  ever  inclined  to  the  unworthier  master. 
But  the  charm  of  his  chancter  for  the  monastic  biographer,  and 
the  natural  tendoicy  to  ^rify  the  days  before  the  Norman 
oppression  began,  combined  to  cast  about  his  figure  a  halo  which 
^d  not  attached  to  it  in  life.  AUowed  to  keep  her  property  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  widow,  Edith,  passed  the  remainder 

of  her  life  at  Winchester,  dying  on.the  xgth  of  December  1075. 

Sources. — ^A  number  of  lives  of  Edward  are  brought  together 
in  a  volume  of  the  Roib  Series  entitled  Lives  of  Edward  Ike  Confessor ^ 
and  edited  by  Dr  H.  R.  Luard  (London,  1858).  Of  these  by  far  the 
most  valuable  u  the  contemporary  Vita  Edwanli,  which  would  apftear 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  written  by  an  unknown  writer 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conauest — some  time  between  1066  and  1074. 
The  other  chief  authorities  tor  the  reign  are  (i)  the  Saxom  Cknmiae, 
(C.  Plummer,  Oxford.  189^1899);  la)  Floronce  of  Worcester,  ed. 
B.  Thorpe,  English  Historical  Society  (London,  1848-1849).  Refer- 
ence may  also  be  made  tp  J.  M.  Kemble,  Codex  dipUmoHcus  aen 
Saxonict  (London.  1839-1648).  (C  S.  P.*) 

BDWARO  L  (1239-1307),  king  of  England,  bom  at  West- 
minster on  the  17th  of  June  1239,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Heoiy 
lU.  and  Eleanor  of  Provence.  He  was.  baptized  Edward  after 
Edward  tht  Confessor,  for  whom  Henry  had  special  veneration, 
and  among  his  godfathers  was  Simon  de  Montfort.earlof  Leicester, 
his  aunt  Eleanor's  husband.  His  political  career  begins  when  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  by  which  he 
was  to  marry  the  Spanish  king's  half  sister  Eleanor,  necessitated 
the  conferring  on  him  of  an  adequate  establishment.  His  father 
granted  him  the  duchy  of  Gascony,  the  earidom  of  Chester,  the 
king's  lands  in  Wales  and  much  else.  The  provision  made  was  so 
liberal  that  Henry's  subjects  declared  he  was  left  no  better  than  a 
mutilated  king.  In  May  1254  Edward  went  to  Gascony  to  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance.  He  then  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  October  was  dubbed  knight  by  Alphonso  and  marrieid  to 
Eleanor  at  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Las  Huelgas,  near  Burgos. 
He  remained  in  Gascony  till  November  1255,  but  his  father  was 
too  jealous  to  allow  him  a  free  hand  in  its  administration.  After 
his  return,  the  attempts  of  his  agents  to  establish  English  laws  in 
his  Welsh  possessions  brought  Edward  into  hostile  relations  with 
the  Welsh.  Here  also  his  father  would  give  him  no  help,  and 
his  first  campaign  brought  him  little  result.  Edward  became 
extremely  unpopular  through  his  association  with  his  Lusignan 
kinsfolk,  his  pride  and  vk>lence,  and  the  disorden  of  his  household. 
In  1258  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
further  weakened  his  position,  but,  after  the  banishment  of  the 
foreigners,  he  began  to  take  up  a  wiser  line.  In  1259  he  led  the 
young  nobles  who  insisted  that  the  triumphant  oligarchy  should 
carry  out  the  reforms  to  which  it  was  pledged.  For  a  mouient  it 
looked  as  if  Edward  and  Leicester  might  make  common  cause, 
but  Edward  remained  an  enemy  of  Montfort,  though  he  strove  to 
infuse  his  father's  party  with  a  more  liberal  and  national  spirit. 
He  was  the  soul  of  the  reconstituted  royalist  party  formed  about 
1263.    In  1264  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting  between 


the  king  and  the  barons.  At  the  battle  of  Lewes  his  rash  pursuit 
of  the  Londonen  contributed  to  his  father's  defeat.  Two  days 
later  Edward  surrendered  to  Leicester  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  his  allies.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  his  earldom  of 
Chester  to  Leicester,  but  at  Whitsuntide  1 265  he  escaped  from  his 
custodians,  and  joined  the  lords  of  the  Webh  mardi  who  were 
still  in  aims.  With  their  aid  he  defeated  and  slew  Leicester  at 
Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August  1265. 

For  the  rest  of  Henry  IIL's  reign  £dward  controlled  his 
father's  policy  and  appropriated  enough  of  Leicester's  ideals 
to  make  the  royalist  restoration  no  mere  reaction.  So  peaceful 
became  the  outlook  of  afiain  that  in  1 268  Edward  took  the  cross, 
hoping  to  join  the  new  crusade  of  St  Louis.  Want  of  money 
delayed  his  departure  till  1 270,  by  which  time  St  Louis  was  dead, 
and  a  truce  concluded  with  the  infidel.  Refusing  to  be  a  party 
to  such  treason  to  Christendom,  Edward  went  with  his  personal 
f oHowen  to  Acre,  where  he  abode  from  May  1 27  x  to  August  1272. 
Despite  his  energy  and  valour  he  could  do  little  to  prop  up  Uie 
decaying  crusading  kingdom  and  he  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion At  last  the  decUning  health  of  his  father  induced  him 
to  return  to  the  West.  He  learned  in  Sidly  the  death  of  Henry 
IIL.ott  the  r6th  of  November  1272.  Ota  the  20th  of  November, 
the  day  of  Henry's  funeral,  he  was  recognized  as  king  by  the 
English  barons,  and  from  that  day  his  regnal  yean  were  subse- 
quently computed.  Afiairs  in  England  were  so  peanful  that 
Edward  did  not  hurry  home.  After  a  slow  journey  through 
Italy  and  France  he  did  homage  to  his  cousin  PhiUp  III.  at 
Paris,  on  the  26th  of  July  1273.  He  then  went  to  Gascony, 
where  he  stayed  neariy  a  year.  At  last  he  landed  at  Dover  on  the 
2nd  of  August  X274,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the 
xSth  of  the  same  month. ' 

Edward  was  thirty-five  yean  old  when  he  became  king,  and 
the  rude  schooling  of  his  youth  had  devek>ped  his  character 
and  suggested  the  main  lines  of  the  policy  which  he  was  to  carry 
out  as  monarch.  He  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned  and  hand- 
some man,  extravagantly  devoted  to  military  exerdses,  tourna- 
ments and  the  rougher  and  more  dangerous  forms  of  hunting. 
He  had  learned  to  restrain  the  hot  temper  of  his  youth,  and  was 
proud  of  his  love  of  justice  and  strict  regard  to  his  plighted  word*. 
His  domestic  life  was  unstained,  he  was  devoted  to  his  friends, 
and  loyal  to  his  subordinates.  Without  any  great  originality 
either  as  soldier  or  statesman,  he  was  competent  enough  to  appro- 
priate the  best  ideas  of  the  time  and  make  them  his  own.  His 
defects  were  ahardness  of  disposition  which  sometimesapproacbed 
cruelty  and  a  narrow  and  pedantic  temper,  which  caused  him 
to  rq^trd  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his  promises.  His 
eflfectiveness  and  love  of  strong  government  stand  in  strong 
contrast  to  his  father's  weakness.  Though  he  loved  power,  and 
never  willingly  surrendered  it,  he  saw  that  to  be  successful  he 
must  make  his  policy  popular.  Thus  he  continued  the  system 
which  Montfort  had  formed  with  the  object  of  restraining  the 
monarchy,  because  he  saw  in  a  dose  alliance  with  hia  people 
the  best  means  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the  crown. 

The  fint  yean  of  Edward's  reign  were  mainly  occupied  by 
his  efibrts  to  esublish  a  really  effective  administration.  In 
carrying  out  this  task  he  derived  great  help  from  his  chanceUor, 
Robert  Bumell,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Administrative 
reform  soon  involved  legislation,  and  from  1275  to  1290  nearly 
every  year  was  marked  by  an  important  law.  Few  of  these  con- 
tained anything  that  was  very  new  or  original.  They  rather 
illustrate  that  policy  which  caused  Dr  Stubbs  to  describe  hb 
reign  as  a  "  period  of  definition."  Yet  the  results  of  hb  con- 
servative legislation  were  almost  revolutionary.  In  particular 
he  left  the  impress  of  his  policy  on  the  land  laws  of  England, 
notably  by  the  clause  De  Bonis  of  the  Westminster  statute  of 
1 285,  and  the  statute  Quia  Emptores  of  x  290.  The  general  effect 
of  hb  work  was  to  eliminate  feudalism  from  political  life.  At 
fint  he  aimed  at  abolishing  all  franchises  whose  holdera  could  not 
produce  written  warranty  for  them.  Thb  was  the  policy  of  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  of  1278,  but  the  baronial  opposition  was 
so  resolute  that  Edward  was  forced  to  permit  many  immunities 
to  remain.    Though  the  most  orthodox  of  churchmen,  hb  dislike 
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of  authority  not  emanating  from  himself  threatened  to  involve 
him  in  constant  conflict  with  the  Chuich,  and  notably  with 
John  Peckham,  the  Franciscan  fxiar,  who  was  axdibishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1279  to  129a.  The  statute  of  Mortmain  of 
1379,  whidi  forbade  the  further  grant  of  lands  to  ecclesiastical 
corporations  without  the  ro3ral  consent,  and  the  writ  Circum' 
specie  Agotis  of  1385,  which  limited  the  church  courts  to  strictly 
ecclesiastical  business,  both  provoked  strong  clerical  opposition. 
However,  Peckham  gave  way  to  some  extent,  and  Edward 
prudently  acquiesced  in  many  clerical  assumptions  which  he 
disliked.  He  was  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  pay  the  tribute  to 
Rome* which  John  had  promised,  and  his  reign  saw  the  end 
of  that  papal  overlordship  over  England  which  had  greatly 
complicated  the  situation  under  his  father. 

Besides  administration  and  legislation,  the  other  great  event 
of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Edward's  rdgn  was  the  conquest 
of  the  principality  of  Wales.  It  was  part  of  Edward's  policy 
of  recondliation  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  that  in  the  treaty 
of  Shrewsbury  of  1 367  he  had  fully  recognised  the  great  position 
which  Llewdyn  ab  Gruffyd,  prince  of  Wales,  had  gained  as  the 
ally  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  However,  Llewelyn's  eariy  successes 
had  blinded  the  Welsh  prince  to  the  limitations  of  his  power, 
and  he  profited  by  Edward's  eariy  absences  from  England  to 
delay  in  performing  his  feudal  obligations  to  the  new  king. 
Even  after  Edward's  return  Uewdyn  continued  to  evade  doing 
homage.  At  last  Edward  lost  patience,  and  in  1377  invaded 
north  Wales.  He  conducted  his  campaign  like  a  great  siege, 
blocking  all  the  avenues  to  Snowdon,  and  forcing  Llewelyn 
to  surrender  from  lack  of  supplies.  He  thereupon  reduced  the 
Welsh  prince  to  the  position  of  a  petty  north  Welsh  chieftain 
strictly  dependent  on  the  English.  For  the  next  five  years 
Edward  did  his  best  to  set  up  the  English  system  of  government 
in  the  ceded  districts.  The  Welsh  resentment  of  this  soon  gave 
Llewelyn  another  chance,  and  compdled  Edward  to  deVote  the 
years  1383-1383  to  completing  his  conquest.  In  1384  he  issued 
the  statute  of  Wales,  which  provided  for  a  scheme  for  the  future 
government  of  the  principality.  Edward  is  often  called  the 
conqueror  of  Wales,  but  in  truth  he  only  effected  the  conquest 
of  Llewelyn's  dominions.  The  march  of  Wales  was  only  indirectly 
affected  by  his  legislation,  and  remained  subject  to  its  feud^ 
marcher  lords  until  the  i6th  century. 

Edward  was  very  careful  in  his  foreign  policy.  Though 
preserving  nominal  peace  with  his  cousin  Philip  III.  o'  France, 
his  relations  with  that  country  were  constantly  strained.  After 
PhiUp  III.'s  death  in  1385,  Edward  crossed  the  Channel  in  1386, 
to  perform  homage  to  his  successor,  Philip  the  Fair.  He  remained 
abroad  till  1 389,  busied  in  attempts  to  improve  the  administration 
of  Gascony,  and  making  repeat«i  and  finally  successful  efforts  to 
end  by  his  mediation  the  still  continuing  struggle  between  the 
houses  of  An  jou  and  Aragon.  His  long  absence  threw  the  govern* 
ment  of  En^^and  into  confusion,  and  on  his  return  in  1 289  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  most  of  his  judges  and  ministers  for  corrup- 
tion.   In  1390  he  expelled  all  Jews  from  Enc^and. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  furnished  Edward  with  his  chief  pre- 
occupation for  the  rest  of  his  reign.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.,  in  1386,  Scotland  was  governed  in  the  name  of  his  grand- 
daughter Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway.  The  En^sh  king 
had  suggested  that  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
should  marry  the  little  queen  of  Scots,  and  thus  bring  about  the 
um'on  of  the  two  countries.  Unluckily  the  death  of  Margaret  in 
1390  frustrated  the  scheme.  The  Scottish  throne  was  now 
disputed  by  many  claimants,  and  the  Scots  asked  Edward  to 
arbitrate  between  them.  Edward  accepted  the  position,  but 
insisted  that,  before  he  acted,  the  Scots  should  recognize  him 
as  their  overlord.  The  claimants  set  the  example  of  submission, 
and  soon  the  chief  Scots  nobles  followed.  Thereupon  Edward 
undertook  the  arbitration,  and  in  1393  adjudged  the  throne 
to  John  Baliol.  The  new  king  did  homage  to  Edward,  but  his 
subjects  soon  began  to  resent  the  claims  of  jurisdiction  over 
Scotland,  which  F4ward  declared  were  the  natural  results  of 
his  feudal  supremacy.  At  last  the  Scots  deprived  John  of  nearly 
all  his  power,  repudiated  Edward's  claims,  and  made  an  alliance 


with  the  French.  Dun.^  the  years  of  the  Scottish  arfaitsatioii 
Edward  had  slowly  been  drifting  into  war  with  France  The 
chronic  difficulties  caused  by  French  attempts  to  confine 
Edward's  power  in  Gasoony  were  now  accentuated  by  the 
quarreb  between  the  sailors  and  merchants  ol  the  two  countries. 
In  X393  Edward  was  persuaded  by  his  brother,  Edmund,  ead  ol 
Lancaster,  to  yield  up  Gascony  temporarily  to  Philip  the  Fair. 
But  PhiUp  refused  to  restore  the  duchy,  and  Edward,  seeing  that 
he  had  been  tricked,  declared  war  against  France,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Scottish  resistance  gave  the  French  a  firm  ally 
in  Britain.  To  make  matters  worse,  Uie  Welsh  rose  in  rebdUon. 
It  was  therefore  quite  impossible  for  Edward  to  recover  Gasoony. 

The  most  critical  years  of  Edward's  reign  now  began.  He 
saw  that  he  could  only  meet  his  difficulties  by  throwing  himsdf 
on  the  support  of  his  own  subjects,  and  convoked,  in  1295,  a 
representative  parliament  of  tine  three  estates,  which  has  been 
called  in  later  times  the  Model  Parliament,  bossuae  it  first 
illustrated  the  type  whidi  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  all  subsequent 
parliaments.  "What  touches  all,"  ran  Edward's  writ  of 
summons,  "  should  be  approved  of  all,  and  it  is  also  dear  that 
common  .dangers  should  be  met  by  measures  agreed  upon 
in  common."  The  pariiamentary  constitution  of  England  was 
established  as  the  result  of  Edward's  action. 

Secure  of  his  subjects'  allegiance,  Edward  put  down  the 
Welsh  revolt,  and  conquered  Scotland  in  1296.  When  qukt 
was  restored  to  Britain,  he  hoped  to  throw  all  his  energy  into 
the  recovery  of  Gascony,  but  new  troubles  arose  at  home  which 
once  more  diverted  him  from  his  supreme  purpose.  Led  by 
Arehbishop  Winchdsea,  Peckham^'s  successor,  the  dergy  refused 
to  pay  taxes  in  obedience  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Boniface  VIIL, 
called  CUrUis  Laieos.  Edward  dedared  that  if  the  dergy 
would  not  contribute  to  support  the  state,  the  state  could  afford 
theip  no  protection.  But  the  derical  opposition  was  soon  joined 
by  a  baronial  opposition.  Headed  by  the  earis  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk,  many  of  the  barons  declined  to  join  in  an  expedition 
to  Gascony,  and  Edward  was  foriccd  to  sail  to  the  French  war, 
leaving  them  behind.  Thereupon  the  recaldtrant  barons  forced 
upon  the  regency  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  charters,  to  which 
new  artides  were  added,  safeguarding  the  people  from  arlulrary 
taxation.  Edward  at  Ghent  rductanUy  accepted  thb  Confirmaiw 
Cartarum,  but  even  his  submission  did  not  end  the  crisis.  In  the 
same  year  (1297),  all  Scotland  rose  in  revolt  under  the  popular 
hero  William  Wallace,  and  next  year  (1398),  Edward  was  forced 
to  undertake  its  reconquest.  The  battle  of  Falkirk,  won  00 
the  33nd  of  July,  was  the  greatest  of  Edward's  military  triumphs; 
but,  though  it  destroyed  the  power  of  Wallace,  it  did  not  put 
an  end  to  Scottish  resistance.  Bitter  experience  taught  Edward 
that  he  could  not  fight  the  French  and  the  Scots  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  1299  he  made  peace  with  Philip,  and,  Eleanor 
having  died  in  November  1390,  he  married  the  French  king's 
sister  Margaret  {e.  1 383-1318),  and  some  years  later  obtained 
the  restitution  of  Gasoony.  In  the  same  spirit  he  strove  to  destroy 
the  derical  and  baronial  opposition.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
the  former  task  until  a  complacent  pope  arose  in  his  own 
subject,  Qement  V.,  who  abandoned  Winchdsea  to  his  anger,  and 
suffered  the  archbishop  to  be  driven  into  exile.  The  baronial 
leaders  could  not  be  wholly  overthrown  by  force,  and  Edward 
was  compelled  to  make  them  fresh  concessions. 

It  was  not  until  1303  that  Edward  was  able  to  undertake 
seriously  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  By  1305  the  land  was 
subdued,  and  Wallace  beheaded  as  a  traitor.  But  Edward  had 
hardly  organized  the  government  of  his  new  conquest  when  a 
fresh  revolt  broke  out  under  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the 
chief  rival  of  Baliol  in  139a  Bruce  was  soon  crowned  king  of 
Scots,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  Edward  had  to  face  the  prospect 
of  conquering  Scotland  for  the  third  time.  He  resolved  to  ukc 
the  field  in  person;  but  the  effort  was  too  great,  and  on  the  7th 
of  July  X307  he  died  at  Burgh-on-Sands,  near  Cariisle.  Hb 
death  destroyed  the  last  faint  hope  of  conquering  Scotland,  and 
showed  that  the  chief  ambition  of  his  life  was  a  faOure.  Yet 
his  conquest  of  Wales,  his  legislation,  his  triumph  over  his  baroas^ 
his  ecdesiastics,  and  the  greatest  of  French  medieval  kiags 
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indicate  the  strength  and  permanence  of  his  irork.  He  was 
buried  at  Westminster  under  a  plain  slab  on  which  was  inscribed 
Edwardus  primus  SccUorum  malleus  kic  esL    Pactum  sena. 

By  Eleanor  of  Castile  Edward  had  four  sons,  his  successor 
Edward  II.  and  three  who  die$i  young,  and  nine  daughters, 
including  Joan,  or  Joanna  (1272-1307),  the  wife  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  (d.  1295),  and  then  of  Ralph  de 
Monthermer;  Margaret  (1375-1518),  the  wife  of  John  11.,  duke 
of  Brabant;  and  Eleanor  (1289-13x6),  who  married  John  I., 
count  of  Holland,  and  then  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford 
(d.  133 3).  By  Margaret  of  France  the  king  had  two  sons: 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  earl  of  KenL 

The  principal  modem  authorities  for  this  idgn  are:  W.  Stubbs, 
ConstthUiomuHiOory  0)  Bm^oMi^  voL  U.  chaps,  xiv.  and  zv.  j[i896j ; 


(1 073;;  K.  rauii,  oeJCAMMM  mm  /»fM}itf,  iv.  pp.  i-i9a  (Ham- 
burg. 1864-1875);  W.  Hunt,  article  on  "  Edward  I."  in  Diction- 
ary ef  Natimal  Biotra^y;  J.  E.  Morris,  Wdsk  Wars  of  Edward  I. 
(Chcfofd,  1901);  and  C.  V.  Langlois's  Pkaippa  U  Hardi  (Paris. 
1887).  (T.  F.  T.) 

EDWARD  n.  (i  384-1337),  "  of  Carnarvon,"  king  of  Enghtnd, 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  by  his  first  wife  Eleanor  of  Oistile, 
was  bom  at  Carnarvon  Castle  on  the  35th  of  April  1284.  The 
story  that  the  king  presented  the  new-bom  child  to  the  Welsh 
as  their  future  native  prince  is  quite  unfounded,  for  Edward 
was  only  made  prince  of  Wales  in  the  Lincoln  parliament  of 
1301.  When  a  few  months  old,  he  became  by  his  elder  brother's 
death  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Edward  I.  took  great  pains 
to  train  him  in  warfare  and  statecraft  He  took  part  in  several 
Scots  campaigns,  but  all  his  father's  efforts  could  not  prevent 
his  acquiring  the  habits  of  extravagance  and  frivolity  which 
he  retained  all  through  his  life.  The  old  king  attributed  his 
son's  defects  to  the  bad  influence  of  his  friend,  the  Gascon  knight 
Piers  Gaveston,  and  drove  the  favourite  into  exile.  When 
Edward  I.  died,  on  the  7th  of  July  1307,  the  first  act  of  the  prince, 
now  Edward  U.,  was  to  recall  Gaveston.  His  next  was  to  abandon 
the  Scots  campaign  on  which  his  father  had  set  his  heart. 

The  new  king  was  physically  almost  as  fine  a  man  as  Edward  I. 
He  was,  however,  destitute  of  any  serious  purpose,  and  was,  as 
Dr  Stubbs  says,  "  the  first  king  after  the  Conquest  who  was 
not  a  man  of  buuness."  He  cared  for  nothing  but  amusing  him- 
self, and  found  his  chief  delight  in  athletics  and  in  the  practice 
of  mechanical  crafts.  He  was  not  so  much  vicious  as  foolish, 
and  wanting  in  all  serious  interests.  He  had  so  little  confidence 
in  hiknself  that  he  was  always  in  the  hands  of  some  favourite 
who  possessed  a  stronger  will  than  his  own.  In  the  eariy  years 
of  his  rdgn  Gaveston  held  this  r61e,  acting  as  regent  when  Edward 
went  to  France — ^where,  on  the  35th  of  January  1308,  he  married 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  PhiUp  the  Fair— and  receiving  the 
earldom  of  Comwall  with  the  hand  of  the  king's  m'ece,  Margaret 
of  Gloucester.  The  barons  soon  grew  indignant  at  Edward's 
devotion  to  his  "brother  Piers,"  and  twice  insisted  on  his 
banishment.  On  each  occasion  Edward  soon  recalled  his  friend, 
whereupon  the  barons,  headed  by  the  king's  cousin  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  went  to  war  against  king  and  favourite,  and 
in  13 1 3  treacherously  put  Gaveston  to  death.  Edwurd  was  not 
strong  enough  even  to  avenge  his  loss.  He  was  forced  to  stand 
aside  and  suffer  the  realm  to  be  govemed  by  the  baronial  com- 
mittee  of  twenty-one  lords  ordainers,  who,  in  131 1,  had  drawn 
up  a  series  of  orctinanccs,  whose  effect  was  to  substitute  (»dainers 
for  the  king  as  the  effective  government  of  the  country.  But 
in  all  the  ordinances  nothing  was  said  about  the  commons  and 
lower  clergy.  Parliament  meant  to  the  new  rulers  an  assembly 
of  barons  just  as  it  had  done  to  the  opponents  of  Henry  III. 
in  1258.  The  effect  of  their  triumph  was  to  change  England 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  narrow  oligarchy. 

During  the  quarrels  between  Edward  and  the  ordainers, 
Robert  Bmce  was  steadily  conquering  Scotland.  His  progress 
was  so  great  that  he  had  occupied  all  the  fortresses  save  Stiriing, 
which  he  closely  besieged.  The  danger  of  losing  Stirling  sham^i 
Edward  and  the  barons  into  an  attempt  to  retrieve  their  lost 


ground.  In  June  13 14  Edward  led  a  great  army  into  Scotland 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  Stirling.  On  the  24th  of  June  his  ill- 
disciplined  and  badly  led  host  was  completely  defeated  by  Robert 
Bmce  at  Bannockbum.  Henceforth  iBmce  was  sure  of  his 
position  as  king  of  Scots,  and  his  pitiless  devastation  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England  was  his  wild  vengeance  for  the 
sufferings  his  land  had  previously  experienced  from  the  English. 
Edward's  disgraceful  defeat  made  him  more  dependent  on  his 
barons  than  ever.  His  kinsman,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  saving  England  from  the  consequences  of  the 
king's  incompetence.  He  had  shown  some  capacity  as  a  leader 
of  opposition,  but  though  he  had  great  wealth,  and  was  lord  of 
five  earldoms,  he  had  small  ability  and  no  oonstmctive  power. 
In  his  desire  to  keep  the  king  wMk,  he  was  suspected  to  have 
made  a  secret  understanding  with  Robert  Bmce.  Before  long 
the  opposition  split  up  under  his  incompetent  guidance  into 
fiercely  contending  factums.  Under  Aymer  of  Valence,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  a  middle  party  arose,  which  hated  Lancaster  so 
much  that  it  supported  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  Lancaster's 
rule.  After  13 18  the  effect  of  its  influence  was  to  restore  Edward 
to  some  portion  of  his  authority.  However,  the  king  hated 
Pembroke  almost  as  much  as  Lancaster.  He  now  found  a 
competent  adviser  in  Hugh  le  Despenser,  a  baron  of  great 
experience.  What  was  more  important  to  him,  he  had  in 
Despenser's  son,  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  yoiuger,  a  personal 
friend  and  favourite,  who  was  able  in  some  measure  to  replace 
Gaveston.  The  fierce  hatred  which  the  barons  manifested  to 
the  DeiipenseiB  showed  that  they  could  hate  a  deserter  as  bitterly 
1^  they  had  hated  the  Gascon  adventurer.  They  were  indignant 
at  the  favours  which  Edward  Uvished  upon  the  favourite  and 
his  father,  and  were  especially  alarmed  when  the  younger 
Despenser  strove  to  procure  for  himself  the  earldom  of  Gloucester 
in  right  of  his  wife,  Edward's  niece. 

At  last,  in  1321,  the  barons  met  in  pariiament,  and  under 
Lancaster's  guidance  procured  the  banishment  of  the  De^pensers. 
The  disasters  of  his  friends  inspired  Edward  to  unwonted 
activity.  In  1322  he  recalled  them  from  exile,  and  waged  war 
against  the  barons  on  their  behalf.  Triumph  crowned  his 
exertions.  Lancaster,  defeated  at  Boroughbridge,  was  executed 
at  Pontefract.  For  the  next  five  years  the  De^nsers  ruled 
EngUnd.  Unlike  the  ordainers,  they  took  pains  to  get  the 
0>mmons  on  their  side,  and  a  parliament  held  at  York  in  1322 
revoked  the  ordinances  because  they  trenched  upon  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  were  drawn  up  by  the  barons  only.  From 
this  time  no  statute  was  technically  valid  unless  the  Commons 
had  agreed  to  it.  This  marks  the  most  important  step  forward 
in  Edward  II.'s  reign.  But  the  rale  of  the  Despensers  soon 
fell  away  froni  this  wise  beginning.  They  thought  only  of 
heaping  up  wealth  for  themselves,  and  soon  stirred  up  universal 
indignation.  In  particular,  they  excited  the  ill-will  of  the  queen, 
Isabella  of  France.  Craftily  dissembling  her  indignation, 
Isabella  kept  silence  until  1335,  when  she  went  to  France  in 
company  with  her  eldest  son,  Edward  of  Windsor,  who  was  sent 
to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine  to  her  brother,  the  new  French  king. 
When  her  business  was  over,  Isabella  declined  to  return  to  her 
husband  as  long  as  the  Despensers  remained  his  favourites. 
She  formed  a  criminal  connexion  with  Roger  Mortimer  of 
Wigmore,  one  of  the  baronial  exiles,  and  in  Septeniber  1326 
landed  in  Essex  accompanied  by  Mortimer  and  her  son,  declaring 
that  she  was  come  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Lancaster,  and  to 
expel  the  Despensers.  Edward's  followers  deserted  him,  and 
on  the  3nd  of  October  he  fled  from  London  to  the  west,  where 
he  took  refuge  in  the  younger  De^tenser's  estates  in  Glamorgan. 
His  wife  followed  him,  put  to  death  both  the  Despensers,  and, 
after  a  futile  effort  to  escape  by  sea,  Edward  was  captured  on 
the  i6th  of  November.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  and  a  parliament  met  at  Westminster  in  January 
1327,  which  chose  his  son  to  be  king  as  Edward  III.  It  was 
thought  pradent  to  compel  the  captive  king  to  resign  the  crown, 
and  on  the  20th  of  January  Edward  was  forced  to  ranounce  his 
office  before  a  committee  of  the  estates.  The  government  of 
Ittbella  and  Mortimer  was  so  weakly  established  that  it  dared 
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not  leave  the  deposed  lung  alive.  On  the  3rd  of  April  he  was 
secretly  removed  from  KenOworth  and  entrusted  to  the  custody 
of  two  dependants  of  Mortimer,  After  various  wanderings  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Berkeley  Castle  in  Gloucestershire.  Every 
indigm'ty  was  inflicted  upon  him,  and  he  was  systematically 
iU-treated  in  the  hope  that  he  would  die  of  disease.  When  his 
strong  constitution  seemed  likdy  to  prevail  over  the  ill-treatment 
of  his  enemies  he  was  cruelly  put  todeathon  the  2  z  st  of  September. 
It  was  announced  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  he  was 
buried  in  St  Peter's  Abbey  at  Gloucester,  now  the  cathedral, 
where  his  son  afterwards  erected  a  magnificent  tomb. 

Edward's  wife,  Isabella  (c.  x  292-13  58),  bore  him  two  sons, 
Edward  IIL  and  John  of  Eltham,  earl  of  Cornwall  (1316-1336), 
and  two  daughters,  Isabdla  and  Joanna  (z32i-i363]|,  wife  of 
David  II. ,  king  of  Scotland.  After  the  execution  of  her  paramour, 
Roger  Mortimer,  in  1330,  Isabella  retired  from  public  life;  she 
died  at  Hertford  on  the  33rd  of  August  1358. 

See  R.  Pauli.  Cesckichte  von  EMtfand,  iv.  pp.  199-306:  T.  F.  Tout. 
Political  History  of  Entiand,  X2to-J307%  PP.  236-304,,  and  article  in 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  wT  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  319-386,  and  introductions  to  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  in  RolU  series.  (T.  F.  T.) 

RDWARD  III.  (13x^1377).  "  of  Windsor,"  king  of  England, 
ddest  son  of  Edward  II.  and  Isabella  of  France,  was  born  at 
"Windsor  on  the  X3th  of  November  13x2.  In  1320  he  was  made 
earl  of  Chester,  and  in  1325  duke  of  Aquitaine,  but  he  never 
received  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales.  Immediately  after  his 
appointment  to  Aquitaine,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  do  homage 
to  his  uncle  Charles  IV.,  and  remained  abroad  until  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  and  Mortimer  in  their  expedition  to  England. 
To  raise  funds  for  this  he  was  betrothed  to  Philippa,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Hainaut.  On  the  26th  of  October  1326,  after 
the  fall  of  Bristol,  he  was  proclaimed  warden  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  father's  absence.  On  the  Z3th  of  January  1327 
parliament  recognized  him  as  king,  and  he  was  crowned  on  the 
39th  of  the  same  month. 

For  the  next  four  years  Isabella  and  Mortimer  governed  in 
his  name,  though  nominally  his  guardian  was  Henry,  earl  of 
Lancaster.  In  the  summer  he  took  part  in  an  abortive  campaign 
against  the  Scots,  and  was  married  to  Philippa  at  York  on  the 
34th  of  January  1328.  On  the  15th  of  June  1330  his  eldest 
child,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  was  bom.  Soon  after,  Edward 
made  a  successful  effort  to  throw  off  his  degrading  depend- 
ence on  his  mother  and  her  paramotir.  In  October  1330 
he  entered  Nottingham  Castle  by  night,  through  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  took  Mortimer  prisoner.  On  the  29th  of  November 
the  execution  of  the  favourite  at  Tyburn  completed  the  young 
king's  emancipation.  Edward  discreetly  drew  a  veil  over  his 
mother's  relations  with  Mortimer,  and  treated  her  with  every 
respect.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  stories  that  henceforth  he 
kept  her  in  honourable  confinement,  but  her  political  influence 
was  at  an  end. 

Edward  III.'s  real  reign  now  begins.  Yotmg,  ardent  and 
active,  he  strove  with  all  his  might  to  win  back  for  England 
something  of  the  position  which  it  had  acquired  under  Edward 
I.  He  bitterly  resented  the  concession  of  independence  to  Scot- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Northampton  of  1328,  and  the  death  of 
Robert  Bruce  in  1329  gave  him  a  chance  of  retrieving  his  position. 
The  new  king  of  Scots,  David,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  was 
a  mere  boy,  and  the  Scottish  barons,  exiled  for  their  support 
of  Robert  Bruce,  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  rule 
to  invade  Scotland  in  1332.  At  their  head  was  Edward  Baliol, 
whose  victory  at  Dupplin  Moor  established  him  for  a  brief 
time  as  king  of  Scots.  After  four  nu>nths  Baliol  was  driven  out 
by  the  Scots,  whereupon  Edward  for  the  first  time  openly  took 
up  his  cause.  In  1333  the  king  won  in  person  the  battle  of 
Halidon  Hill  over  the  Scots,  but  his  victory  did  iK)t  restore 
Baliol  to  power.  The  Scots  despised  him  as  a  puppet  of  the 
English  king,  and  after  a  few  years  David  was  finally  established 
in  Scotland.  During  these  years  England  gradually  drifted 
into  hostility  with  France.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the 
impossible  situation  which  resulted  from  Edward's  position  as 
diUce  of  Gascony.    Contributing  causes  were  Philip's  support 


of  the  Scots  and  Edward's  alliance  with  the  Flemish  dties, 
which  were  then  on  bad  terms  with  their  French  overlord,  and 
the  revival  of  Edward's  claim,  first  made  in  1328,  to  the  French 
crown.  War  broke  out  in  1337,  and  in  1338  Edward  visited 
Coblenz,  where  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian.  In  1339  and  1340  Edward  endeavoured  to  invade 
France  from  the  north  with  the  help  of  his  German  and  Flemish 
allies,  but  the  only  result  of  his  campaigns  was  to  reduce  him 
to  bankruptcy. 

In  X340,  however,  he  took  personal  part  nx  the  great  naval 
battle  off  Sluys,  in  which  he  absolutely  destroyed  the  French 
navy.  In  the  same  year  he  assumed  the  title  <A  king  of  France. 
At  first  he  did  this  to  gratify  the  Flemings,  whose  scruides  in 
fighting  their  overlord,  the  French  king,  disappeared  when  they 
persuaded  themselves  that  Edward  was  the  rightful  king  of 
France.  However,  his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown  gradoally 
became  more  important.  The  persistence  with  which  he  and 
his  successors  urged  them  made  suble  peace  impossible  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  this  made  the  struggle  faiix>us  in  history 
as  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Till  the  days  of  George  III.  every 
English  king  also  called  himself  king  of  France. 

Despite  his  victory  at  Sluys,  Edward  was  so  exhausted  by 
his  land  campaign  that  he  was  forced  before  the  end  of  X540  to 
make  a  truce  and  return  to  England.*  He  unfairiy  blamed  his 
chief  minister.  Archbishop  Stratford,  for  his  finimrial  distress, 
and  immediately  on  his  return  vindictively  attacked  him. 
Before  the  truce  expired  a  disputed  succenion  to  the  duchy 
of  Brittany  gave  Edward  an  excuse  for  renewing  hostilities 
with  France.  In  X342  he  went  to  Brittany  and  fought  an 
indecisive  campaign  against  the  French.  He  was  back  in 
EngUnd  in  1343.  In  the  following  years  he  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  rebuilding  Windsor  Castle,  and  instituting  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  which  he  did  in  order  to  fulfil  a  vow  that 
he  had  taken  to  restore  the  Round  Table  of  Arthur.  His 
finances,  therefore,  remained  embarrassed  despite  the  com- 
parative pause  in  the  war,  although  in  1339  he  had  repudiated 
his  debt  to  his  Italian  creditors,  a  default  that  brought  about 
widespread  misery  in  Florence. 

A  new  phase  of  the  French  war  begins  when  in  July  X346 
Edward  landed  in  Normandy,  accompanied  by  his  ddest  soo, 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  In  a  memorable 
campaign  Edward  inarched  from  La  Hogue  to  Caen,  and  from 
Caen  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  It  was  a  plundering  expedition 
on  a  large  scale,  and  like  most  of  Edward's  campaigns  showed 
some  want  of  strat^c  purpose.  But  Edward's  decisive  victory 
over  the  French  at  Cr6cy,  in  Ponthleu,  on  the  36th  of  August, 
where  he  scattered  the  army  with  which  Philip  VI.  attempted 
to  stay  his  retreat  from  Paris  to  the  northern  frontier,  signally 
demonstrated  the  tactical  superiority  of  Edward's  army  over 
the  French.  Next  year  Edvrard  effected  the  reduction  of  Calais. 
This  was  the  most  solid  and  Lasting  of  his  conquests,  and  its 
execution  compelled  him  to  greater  efforts  than  the  Cr€cy 
campaigiL  Other  victories  in  Gascony  and  Brittany  further 
emphasized  his  power.  In  X346,  David,  king  of  Soots,  was  also 
defeated  and  taJcen  prisoner  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham. 
In  the  midst  of  his  successes,  however,  want  of  money  forced 
Edward  to  make  a  new  truce  in  1347.  He  was  as  far  from  the 
conquest  of  France  as  ever. 

Edward  returned  to  EngUnd  in  October  1347.  He  cdebratcd 
his  triumph  by  a  series  of  splendid  tournaments,  and  com^detcd 
his  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
In  1348  he  rejected  an  offer  of  the  imperial  throne.  In  the 
same  year  the  Black  Death  first  appeared  in  England,  and  raged 
until  X349.  Yet  the  horrors  whidi  it  wrought  hardly  checked 
the  magnificent  revels  of  Edward's  court,  and  neither  the  plague 
nor  the  truce  stayed  the  course  of  the  French  war,  though 
what  fighting  there  was  was  indecisive  and  on  a  small  scale. 
Edward's  martial  exploits  during  the  next  years  were  those  of 
a  gallant  knight  rather  than  those  of  a  responsible  generaL 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  his  famous  combat  with  Eustace 
de  Ribemont,  near  Calais,  in  1349,  and  the  hard-fought  luval 
victory  over  thie  Spaniards  off  Wlnchelsea,  in  1350.    Efforts 
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In  I35S  Edward  led  ui 
Juiuuy  uid  febnury  ijj6  hucied  Ibi  Lothiua,  in  the  ci- 
peditioD  funoui  u  Uic  Burned  Cuidlcmu.  Hii  ciploiU  unk 
Into  inugnificincx  u  compucd  irith  Ibeae  i>[  hia  loa,  irhoK 
viclory  at  Poiticn,  on  the  igth  a[  Scplembcr  ijjA,  leiultcd 
in  the  captivity  of  Kiag  Jdhn,  and  Farad  the  Fnnch  to  Mcapt 
a  new  truce.  Edward  entertained  hia  royal  captive  very 
magfufictntiy,  and  in  1359  concluded  with  lum  Lhe  Lreaty  of 
London,  by  which  John  turrendcrcd  10  much  that  the  French 
repudiated  the  treaty-  Edward  thereupon  resolved  to  invade 
France  aficih  and  compel  iu  acceptance.  On  the  iBth  ol 
October  he  landed  at  Callii,  and  advanced  to  Rcinu,  when  he 
hoped  to  be  CTOwned  kin^  ol  France.  The  itrenuous  reuatance 
ol  the  ciiiicDi  fruitroted  Ihii  Kheme,  and  Edward  marched 
into  Burgundy,  whence  he  nude  hi*  way  back  lowardi  Parii, 
FailSns  in  an  attack  oa  the  capital,  be  wai  glad  to  conclude,  on 
the  ttb  ol  May  i]6e,  prelimiruuiet  o(  peace  at  Brtiigny,  neai 
Chartres.  This  treaty,  leu  onecDUi  lo  Fiance  than  that  of 
London,  look  iti  final  form  in  the  treaty  ol  Calaii,  istified  by 
RInfl  John  on  the  Qth  oF  October.  By  it  Edward  rcnouhced 
hia  claim  to  France  in  return  tar  the  whole  oF  Aquttainc. 

The  treaty  of  Calais  did  not  bring  rest  or  prospciily  either  to 
England  or  France.  Fresh  viutations  of  the  Black  Death,  in 
1361  and  1369,  Lntenu6ed  the  locial  and  economic  dialuibancea 
whkh  had  begun  with  the  Gnt  outbreak  in  131S,    Despcral 


Wykeham,  hiihop  of  Wi 
oduded  From  power  in  1371.  John  further  irritated  the  clergy 
alliance  with  John  Wydille.  The  opposition  to 
by  the  Black  Prince  and  EJmund  Monimet. 
earl  of  Match,  the  husband  of  Edward's  grand-daughter,  Philif^ 
of  Claitnce.  At  last  popular  indignation  against  ihecouiiien 
''     '  Good  PailiamenL  oF  I3j6.    Alice 
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ie  death  oF  the  Black  Piiace  robbed  tt 
irongest  suppoil.    John  oF  Gaunt  regained  power,  and 
new  parliament,  carefully  packed  hy  the  courtien,  r 
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Hit  court,  described  al  length  in  Froisiart'i  famous  chronide, 
HU  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe,  and  he  was  himself  well  fitted 
to  be  the  head  of  the  magnificent  cbival^'  that  obtained  fame 
in  the  French  wara.  Though  his  main  ambition  was  military 
gidry,  he  was  not  a  bad  nilel  ol  EngUnd.  He  was  liberal, 
kindly.  Eood'iemtwred  and  easy  of  access,  and  his  yielding  to 
order  to  obtain  suppliea  tor  carrying  on 
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•I  Labourers,  ol  1331.  hy  which  il  was  sought  to  main! 
prices  and  wages  as  they  had  been  before  the  pestilence.   Anot 
feature  of  these  years  was  the  anti-papal,  or  rather  anli-deiii 
legislation  embodied  in  the  statutes  oF  Proviso! 
These  measures  were  first  passed  in  1351  an      ___ 
repeated.     In  1366  Edward  formally  repudiated   the  Fe 
lupremacy  over  England,  still  claimed  hy  the  pi 
of  John's  tuhmiision.     Another  feature  of  thi 
"  -  — ^e  by  Edward 
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In  1369  the  French  king.  Charles  V.,  repudiated  the  treaty  of 
Calais  and  renewed  the  war.  Edward's  Fiench  dominions 
gladly  revetted  to  their  old  allegitnce.  and  Edward  showed 
little  of  his  former  vigour  in  meeting  this  new  trouble.  He 
resumed  the  title  and  arms  ol  king  ol  France,  hut  leFi  most  ol 
the  fighting  and  administration  ol  his  foreign  kingdoms  lo  his 
>,  Edward  and  John.    While  the  latter  were  struggling  with 


:welve  children,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters. 

played  some  part  in  the  history  of  their  time, 

oFten     these  being  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  duke 

.!  Clarence,  John  ol  Gaunt,  duke  ol  Lancaster,  Edmund  oF 

Langley,  aFlerwaids  duke  oF  York,  and  Thomas  oF  Woodstock, 

afterwards  duke  of  Gloucster.     John  and  Edmund  are  also 

ilablish  his  numerous    important  as  the  founders  oF  the  rival  bouses  af  Lancaster 

In  the  end  the  esUtes  of    and  York.    Each  oF  the  last  Four  was  named  From  the  place  oF 

Burgh  and  Mortimer    his  birth,  and  lot  the  same  reason  the  Black  Prince  is  sometime* 

called  Edward  of  Woodstock.    The  king's  two  other  sons  botb 

infancy.    Of  bis  daughters,  three  died  unmarried;  the 

other*  were  Isabella,  who  married  into  the  Family  of  Coucy. 

and  Mary,  who  married  into  that  of  Montfotl. 

:ttki.— The  two  chief  nialein  lives  oF  Edward  HI.  are 
in'iZi/f  aniirufHit/Edwinl///..  and  J.  Mutinn    ' 
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attack  on  the  wealth  aiid  privileges  of  the  Church.  In  ijjt  ■ 
clerical  ministry  was  driven  from  office,  and  replaced  by  laymen, 
who  proved,  however,  less  eHeciive  administralois  than  their 
predecessors.  Meanwhile  Aquilaine  was  gradually  lost;  the 
defeat  ol  Pembroke  olT  La  Rocfaelle  deprived  England  of  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  Sr  Owen  ap  Thomas,  a  grand-nephew 
of  Llewelyn  lb  GruSyd.  planned,  with  French  help,  an  abortive 
invasion  ol  Wale*.  In  137!  the  Black  Prince  came  back  to 
England  with  broken  health,  and  in  1313  John  of  Lancaster 
inarched  to  Utile  purpose  through  France.  From  Calais  to 
Uordeaui.  In  1371  Edward  made  his  final  eHort  lo  lead  an 
army,  but  contrary  winds  prevented  his  even  landing  his  troops 
in  France.  In  1375  he  was  glad  10  make  a  truce,  which  lasted 
until  hi*  deilh.  By  it  the  only  important  pcraessions  remaining 
in  English  hands  were  Calais.  Bordeaux,  Bayonnc  and  Brat. 

Edward  wa*  now  sinking  into  his  dolage.  Alter  the  death 
Of  Queen  Philippa  he  Fell  entirely  under  the  influence  ol  a  greedy 
mistress  named  Alice  Ferrers,  while  the  Black  Prince  and  John 
ol  Gaunt  became  the  leader*  of  sharply  divided  parties  in  lhe 
court  and  council  of  lhe  king.  With  the  help  of  Alice  Penen 
John  ol  Gaunt  obtained  the  chief  influence  with  hi*  father. 


m  unsiiifdctory-  The  gencnl  history  ol  the  rime  caa  b 
n  W,  Stubbs'i  CrvlUuUmai  Ilulory  ctEntlani.  vol  ii.  chapll 
ind  ivii.;  in  T.  F.  Toul'i  PdUiaJ Iliilary  0/  EneJaiJ.  1116-1377. 
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EmrABD  lY.  (1441-1483),  hing  of  England,  son  of  Richard. 
duke  of  York,  by  Cicely  NeviUe.  was  bom  al  Boueo  on  the 
igth  oF  AprU  1441.  At  a  boy  he  was  styled  earl  of  March. 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Ludlow.  After  the  Yoriiitt 
failure  al  Ludlow  field  in  October  mt.  Edward  Bed  with  the 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  his  unde  and  cousin,  to  Calais. 
Thence  in  the  following  July  he  accompanied  them  in  their 
succosful  invasion  of  England,  to  be  welcomed  in  London,  and 
to  share  in  the  victory  over  the  Lanraitrians  at  Northampton. 
Alter  the  acceptance  of  Richard  of  York  a*  hdr  to  the  crown,  , 
Edward  returned  lo  the  Welsh  nurcbes,  where  early  in  the  nfw 
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year  he  heard  of  his  father's  defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield. 
Hastily  gathering  an  army  he  defeated  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Wiltshire  at  Mortimer's  Cross  on  the  2nd  of  February 
1461,  and  thta.  mardied  on  London.  He  was  acdaimed  by  the 
dtisens  in  an  assembly  at  Clerkenwell,  declared  king  by  a  Yorkist 
coundl,  and  took  possession  of  the  regality  on  the  4th  of  March. 
Soon  after  the  new  king  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  went  north, 
and  on  the  28th  of  March  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Towton. 

Edward  owed  his  throne  to  his  kinsmen  the  Nevilles,  and 
he  was  content  for  the  time  to  be  guided  by  them.  For 
himself  he  was  young  and  fond  of  pleasure.  Still  he  made 
frequent  progresses,  and  took  some  part  in  the  fighting  that 
went  on  in  the  north  during  1462  and  1463.  But  he  was  absent 
from  the  final  victory  at  He^diam  on  the  X4th  of  May  1464, 
and  was  at  the  very  time  engaged  in  contracting  a  secret  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  WoodviUe,  Lord  Rivers, 
and  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  of  Groby  (d.  1461).  The  marriage 
was  dbclosed  at  Michaelmas,  mudi  to  the  vexation  of  Warwick, 
who  in  pursuit  of  his  foreign  policy  had  projected  a  match 
with  a  French  princess.  Edward  heaped  favours  on  his  new 
relatives;  his  father-in-law  was  made  treasurer,  and  great 
marriages  were  found  for  his  wife's  sisters  and  brothen.  In 
foreign  affairs  also  Edward  thwarted  Warwick's  plans  by  favour- 
ing an  alliance  with  Burgundy  rather  than  France.  There 
was,  however,  no  open  breach  till  1469,  when  Warwick,  taking 
advantage  of  the  unpopukuity  of  the  Woodvilles,  and  si:q)ported 
by  the  Idng's  next  brother  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  appeared 
in  arms.  Edward  was  surprised  and  made  imsoner  at  Middle- 
ham,  and  Rivers  was  beheaded.  For  six  months  Edward  had  to 
submit  to  Warwick's  tutelage;  then  on  the  occasion  of  a  rising 
in  Lincolnshire  he  gathered  an  army  of  his  own.  Sir  Robert 
Wdles,  the  leader  of  this  rebellioi^  made  a  confession  implicating 
Warwick,  who  fled  with  Clarence  to  France.  The  kmg  thought 
himself  secure,  but  when  Warwick  and  Clarence  made  terms 
with  the  Lancastrian  exiles,  Edward  in  his  turn  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland  (September  1470).  His  brother-in-law, 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  at  first  refused  him  any  assistance,  bi)t  at 
last  furnished  him  with  money,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  147 1 
Edward  and  his  brother  Richard  landed  with  a  small  force  at 
Ravenspur  near  HulL  Marching  south  he  was  welcomed  at 
London  on  the  xith  of  April,  defeated  Warwick  at  Barnet 
three  days  later,  and  the  Lancastrians  at  Tewkesbury  on  the 
4th  of  May.  From  thenceforth  Edward's  possession  of  the 
crown  was  secure.  His  position  was  strengthened  by  the  birth 
of  a  sop  (2nd  of  November  1470,  during  his  exile),  and  by  the 
wealth  which  he  acquired  through  the  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  his  opponents.  Clarence  had  made  his  peace  with  Edward, 
but  was  at  enmity  with  his  other  brother  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
who  now  marrinl  Warwick's  second  daughter  and  claimed  a 
share  in  the  Neville  inheritance.  Their  rivalry  and  Garence's 
continued  intrigues  furnished  Edward  with  his  chief  domestic 
difficulty;  the  trouble  was  ended  by  the  judicial  murder  of 
Clarence  in  1478. 

The  only  serious  enterprise  of  these  latter  years  was  the  short 
French  war  of  1475,  from  which  Edward  was  bought  out  by 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigny.  As  foreign  policy  it  was  inglorious, 
and  involved  a  departure  from  Edward's  earlier  plan  of  a 
Burgundian  alliance.  However,  it  shows  a  certain  recognition 
of  England's  need  to  concentrate  hereneigieson  herown  develop- 
ment. The  annual  subsidy  which  Louis  XI.  agreed  to  pay 
further  served  Edward's  purposes  by  providing  him  with  money 
for  home  government,  and  enabled  him  to  avoid  possible 
trouble  through  the  necessity  for  too  frequent  parliaments 
and  heavy  taxation.  So  Edward's  personal  rule  became  in  its 
character  autocratic;  but  it  was  in  the  art  of  courting  popularity 
and  concealing  despotism  that  he  most  shows  himself  as  a  type 
of  tyranny.  He  lacked  neither  ambition  nor  capacity,  but  was 
indolent  and  only  exerted  himsdf  spasmodically.  He  could  be 
ruthless,  but  was  not  habitually  cruel.  His  strongest  weapons 
were  the  fine  presence,  the  affable  manners  (even  with  citizens), 
and  the  love  of  pleasure  and  entertainments  which  secured  his 
personal  popularity.    In  his  last  yean  he  was  given  to  self- 


indulgence  and  scandalous  excesses,  which  did  not,  however, 

alienate  the  London  citizens,  with  whose  wives  he  was  too 

familiar.    Most  of  the  power  at  court  was  in  tht  hands  of  the 

Woodvilles,  in  spite  of  their  unpopularity;  the  more  arduoos 

work  of  administration  in  the  north  was  left  to  Richard  of 

Gloucester.    If  as  a  prince  of  the  Renaissanoe  Edward  was 

the  first  to  rule  tyrannically  in  England,  he  also  deserves 

credit  as  a  patron  of  the  new  culture  and  friend  of  Caxtoa; 

he  further  resembles  his  Italian  contemporaries  in  the  commercial 

purposes  to  which  he  applied  his  wMlth  in  partnersUp  with 

London  merchants. 

Edward  died  at  Westminster  on  the  9th  of  April  1485,  and 

was  buried  at  Windsor.    By  Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  who  died  on 

the  8th  of  June  1492,  he  had  two  sons,  Edward  V.  and  Richard 

of  York,  who  were  murdered  in  the  Tower;  and  five  dau^ters, 

of  whom  the  eldest,  Elizabeth,  married  Henry  VIL    Of  his 

ntunerous  mistresses  the  most   notorious   was  Jane  Shore. 

Before  his  marriage  he  had  been  contracted  to  Lady  Eleanor 

Butler,  and  this  was  alleged  by  Richard  III.  to  have  made 

his  children  by  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  illegitimate. 

BnuocRAPHY.— Of  original  authorities  for  Edward's  ram  the 
chief  are  the  QmtimuaUon  of  the  Cra^tid  Chromdt  in  FuTman's 
Scri^ons't  the  various  London  Chronicles,  es|)eciaUy  for  the  early 
yean  Cngorys  Chronide\  .Waricworth's  CknmieU^  and  the  Afrneil 
of  King  Edward  IV.  (a  partiaan  account  of  events  in  1470^1471). 

giblithed  by  the  Camden  Society;  the  Paston  Letters  with  Dr 
airdner's  valuable  Introduction;  and  for  foreign  affairs  the 
MSmoires  of  Philippe  de  Comincs;  the  collectkMi  called  Ckremides 
tff  the  White  Rose  is  useful.  For  modem  authors,  consult  Sir  Janes 
Ramsay's  Laticaster  and  York  (1802),  and  the  PeHtieal  History  of 
Engfand,  vol.  iv.  (1906),  by  Prof.  C.  Oman.  (C.  L.  IC) 

EDWARD  V.  (1470-1483),  king  of  En^and,  was  the  elder  son 
of  Edward  IV.  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  and  was  bom, 
during  his  father's  temporary  exile,  in  the  saiMluary  of  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  2nd  of  November  1470.  In  June  147 1  he 
was  created  prince  of  Wales.  When  Edward  IV.  died  in  April 
X483  a  struggle  for  power  took  place  between  the  young  king's 
paternal  uncle,  Richard,  duke  of  Gbucester,  who  had  been 
appointed  as  his  guardian  by  Edward  IV.,  and  his  maternal  uncle, 
Richard  WoodviUe,  Eari  Rivers.  Gloucester  obtained  possession 
of  the  king's  person,  and,  having  arrested  Rivers  and  some  of  his 
supporters!,  assumed  the  crown  himself  after  a  very  slight  and 
feigned  reluctance,  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  was  invaUd,  and  consequently  its  issue 
was  iUegitimate.  At  this  time  Edward  and  his  brother  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  were  Uving  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  movement  was  organized  to  frM  them  from  captivity, 
and  thai  it  became  known  that'  they  were  already  dead;  but, 
though  it  was  the  general  conviction  that  they  had  been  murdered, 
it  was  twenty  years  before  the  manner  of  this  deed  was  dis- 
covered. According  to  the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Robert  Brackenbury,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  refused  to  obey 
Richard's  command  to  put  the  young  princes  to  death;  but  be 
compUed  with  a  warrant  ordering  him  to  give  up  his  keys  for  one 
nig^t  to  Sir  James  TyreU,  who  had  arranged  for  the  assassination. 
Two  men,  MUes  Forest  and  John  Dighton,  then  smothered  the 
youths  under  piUows  whUe  they  were  adeep.  The  murder  was 
committed  most  probably  in  August  or  September  1485.  Horace 
Walpole  has  attempted  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  murder  of  the 
princes,  and  Sir  C.  R.  Markham  has  argued  that  the  deed  was 
committed  by  order  of  Henry  VII.  Both  these  views,  however, 
have  been  traversed  by  James  Gairdner,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  Sir  Thomas  More's  story  is  substantially  correct. 

See  Richard  III.;  and  in  addition,  Sir  Thomas  More,  History 
of  Richard  III.,  edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby  (Cambridge.  1883) ;  Horace 
Walpole,  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Rukard  IIL 
(London,  1768);  J.  Gairdner,  Richard  III.  (Cambridge.  1898): 
J.  Gairdner  and  C.  R.  Markham  in  the  Enj/ua  Historical  Rememt 
vol.  vi.  (London,  1891) ;  Sir  C.  R.  Markham.  Richard  III.  (1907). 

EDWARD  VI.  (1537-1553),  king  of  England  and  Ireknd,  bom 

at  Greenwich  on  the  1 2th  of  October  1537,  was  the  only  child  of 

Henry  VIU.  by  his  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  of 

puerperal  fever  twelve  days  later.    The  story  that  the  mother's 

\  Ufe  was  deUberafely  saaificcd  by  the  performance  of  Caesarian 
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■cclko  B  unfounded,  sltbougb  Juic's  dnlb  i 
amid  thcrc5oicin£«whicligTr«ted  thcadvcDt  oEamucnciriomc 
tbione.  But  la  ipite  of  Holbeis'i  vivicioui  porlnil  of  Edwtrd 
at  the  tge  ol  two  (now  it  Hanovei),  he  wu  x  Inil  cMd,  and  a 
■hoit  life  wBt  anticipated  tor  him  fiom  hti  early  xean.    This  did 

Mluially  led  in  the  charge  ol  women,  hut  when  he  waioniy  leven 
faillutor  DlCoie,  alleiwards  bishopoC  Ely,  wiilea  that  he  could 
decline  any  Latin  noun  and  ^njugale  any  regulu  verb  iL.  and 
P.,  tiu.  ii-  Jifi);  "  every  day  in  the  man-lime  he  readeth  a 
ponioB  of  Solomon'i  Provubi,  wherein  he  delighteth  much." 
Sir  John  Chtke,  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  and  Roger  Aacham  all 
helped  to  teach  him  Latin,  Greek  and  French;  and  by  Che  age  o( 
thirteen  he  had  read  Ariitolle's  Elkia  in  the  original  and  wu 
hlmMli  innililing  Ciccio'i  Dt  pkileupkia  into  Creek. 


He  died  at  Creeswich  on  t^e  6th  of  July  1553,  and  wi 
Bency  Vll.'a  chapel  by  Cranmer  idlh  ProtesUDt  rite: 
of  August,  while  Maty  had  Mass  said  I 


waidwi 


e  ol  Con 


birth,  b 


'  of  Wales,  and  he  was  only 
father  as  king  ol  England  and  Ireland  and  tupieme  head  of  iht 
church  (iSth  of  January  iStfi/7),  Hii  nooige  threw  power  inic 
the  hands  ol  Somerset  and  then  of  Northumberland,  and  enable<J 
CardiiKr  and  Bonner  10  maintain  tlut  the  royal  supremacy  ovei 
the  church  was,  or  should  be.  In  abeyance.  Projects  for  hii 
uuirriBge  were  hardly  even  the  occasion,  but  only  the  excuse,  foi 
SoDKisel'i  war  on  Scotland  and  NorthumberUnd's  subsequeni 
alliance  with  France.  All  factions  sought  to  control  his  person. 
pot  because  of  his  personality  but  because  of  his  position;  hi 
waslike  the  Great  Seal,  only  more  so,  an  indispensable  adjunct  tc 
the  wiclder  of  aulhoiily.  The  Pntector's  brother  tried  to  bribi 
him  with  pocket-money;  Northumberland  was  more  subtle  and 

Henry  VUJ.  But  he  waa  only  Northumberland's  mask;  of  hu 
individual  influence  oo  the  coune  of  history  during  his  reign  Ihert 
b  hardly  >  trace.     A  posthumous  eQort 


it  of  a  huD 


n  Bocher 


flamea;  but    he    recorded  with  apparently  cold-blooded   i 


linlym, 


he  harassing  attentions  which  the 
council  paid  his  sister  Mary.  Thii  passed  lor  piety  with  the 
Ksbts,  and  the  petsecutioni  of  Mary's  leigB  reflected  a  halo  on 
that  of  the  Frotrelant  Josiah.  So  strong  was  the  rtgrtt  that 
rumoun  of  his  survival  persisted,  and  bare-bmined  youths  were 
found  to  personate  him  throughout  Mary's  and  even  far  into 
Eliiabeth's  reign. 

Il  was  well  that  they  were  false,  for  Edward  showed  signs  of  all 
the  Tudor  obalinacy,  and  he  was  a  fanatic  into  the  bargain,  as  no 
other  Tudor  was  esccptMaiy.  The  combination  would  probably 
have  involved  England  in  disasters  far  greater  than  any  that 
ensued  upon  his  premature  death;  and  it  was  much  belter  that 
(be  Anglican  settlement  of  religion  should  have  been  left  to  the 
cnmpnmUsing  temper  of  EHsabelh.  As  it  was,  he  bequeathed  a 
legacy  of  woe;  his  health  began  to  fail  in  ij^i,  and  in  May  issj 
Il  wa*  known  that  he  was  dying.  But  his  will  and  the  various 
drafts  at  it  only  betray  the  agitated  and  illogical  efforts  of 
Northumberland  10  contrive  tome  means  whereby  he  might 
continue  10  control  the  government  and  prevent  the  adminiiira- 
tion  of  justice.  MaryandEHiabethweretobe  eictudedfrom  the 
throne,  as  not  suBiciently  pliant  instruments;  Mary  Stuart  was 
ignored  as  being  under  Scottish,  Catholic  and  French  influence; 
the  duchess  of  SuBolk,  Lady  Jane's  mother,  was  excluded 
because  she  was  married,  and  the  dukeht 
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■DWABD  VII.  (AuttI  Edvau>)  (iBai^iqio],  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  aad  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  emperor  of  India,  the  eldeat  mo  and  second  child  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  of  Albert,  prince  coiuort,  was  bom  at  fiackingbam 
Palace  on  the  gth  of  November  1841.  He  wu  created  prince 
nf  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester  on  the  4th  ol  December  following, 
and  irashapiiied  on  the  15th  of  January  1841.  la  his  childhood 
he  was  educated  bythe  dowager  Lady  LytteltOD;  and  in  his  boy- 
hood successively  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Mildred  Birch,  Mr  F.  W. 
Gibbes,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Tarvcr  and  Mr  Herbert  W.  Fisher.  Ha 
allcrwards  resided  at  Edinburgh,  studying  chetnislry  in  its 
industrial  apfilications  under  Professor  [afterwards  Lord)  Play- 
fair  at  the  university;  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     In  November  ig;g  he  was  made  *  knight  of 

Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  1S60  paid  a  visit  aa  "  Lord  Renfrew  " 
to  the  United  Stales  and  Canada. 

Upon  (he  completion  of  his  Cambridge  course  in  June  1S61 
he  joined  (be  camp  at  (be  Cumgh.  The  prince  consort  died  on 
the  litb  of  December,  and  in  1861  (he  prince  of  Wales  went  for 
a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  (February- June)  under  the  guidance  of 
Arthur  Penrbyn  Stanley,  afterwards  dean  of  Westminster.  Early 
In  1U3  he  WIS  sworn  of  (he  privy  council,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ss  duke  of  ComwaU.  The  csUteof  Sandring- 
him,  in  Norfolk,  was  purchased  for  him  out  of  the  savings  of  his 
minority,  and  hit  town  residence  waa  fixed  at  Harlborougb 

His  impending  marriage  to  the  princeti  Alexandra,  daughter 
of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark  (b.  December  i,  1844),  had 
already  been  announced,  and  took  place  on  the  lolh  of  March 
at  Windsor,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  |   ' 


Parliar 


of  £40,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  the  duch; 
Cornwall,  and  he  relinquished  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Prince  Albert  Victor,  afterwards 
duke  of  Clarence,  was  the  first  oRspring  of  the  marriage,  being 
bom  on  the  8th  of  January  ie64.  The  births  followed  of 
Prince  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  alterwards  duke  of  York 
(see  GtoiGE  V.!.  on  the  3rd  ol  June  iS6j;  Princess  Louise 
Victoria  Alexandra  Digmai,  by  01  ariiage  duchess  of  Fife,  princess 
royal,on  the  leth  of  February  186;;  FiincessVlcIoiis  Alexandra 
Olga  Mary,  on  the  6th  of  July  iS6»;  and  Princess  Maud  Charlotte 
Mary  Victoria,  afterwards  queen  of  Norway,  on  the  ]6th  of 


n  the  time  of  their  marriage  the  prince  and  princess 
rominenily  before  ilie  country.  Queen  Wcloria  remained 
rement,  but  they  filled  her  place  at  important  public 
ins.  The  prince's  readiness  to  promote  every  worthy 
•as  most  marked;  no  one  was  a  more  constant  attendaat 
ctinp  fnr  objects  of  public  utihty  of  a  non-political 
,  and  his  speeches  were  always  characterised  by  excellent 
Tlie  most  important  external  event  of  these  years 
(our  10  Egypt,  undertaken  in  t369  In  company  with 

t  ol  which  was  published  by  Mrs  William  Grey,    'xbe 

the  ijrd  of  November  i8ji  it  was  announced  that  the 
would  be  prevented  from  paying  a  visit  which  had  been 
ed  (0  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  by  a  feverish  attack, 
n  appeared  that  the  malady  was  lyphoid,  contracted. 
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as  was  supposed,  on  a  visit  to  Scarborough.  Hie  case  became 
so  serious  that  on  November  29  the  queen  and  Princess  Alice 
hurried  to  Sandringham.  On  the  ist  of  December  there  was  a 
slight  rally,  but  on  the  8th  so  serious  a  relapse  occurred  that  for 
some  days  the  prince's  life  was  despaired  of.  Under  the  skilful 
treatment  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir  William  Gull  and  Sir 
James  Paget,  however,  the  crisis  was  surmounted  by  December 
16,  and  by  Christmas  day  the  danger  was  regarded  as 
virtually  over.  On  the  27th  of  February  1872  a  thanksgiving 
was  held  at  St  Paul's,  amid  imposing  demonstrations  of  public 
joy. 

In  January  1874  the  prince  pf  Wales  attended  the  marriage  at 
St  Petersburg  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Edinburgh,  with  the 
grand-duchess  Marie  of  Russia.  In  the  same  year  he  paid  a 
historic  visit  to  Birmingham,  where  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain,  not 
yet  a  member  of  parliament,  received  him  officially  as  mayor. 
In  March  1875  it  was  officially  announced  that  he  would  make  a 
visit  to  India,  carrying  out  an  idea  originally  conceived  by  the 
first  Indian  viceroy,  Earl  Canning.  He  was  supposed  to  travel 
as  heir-apparent,  not  as  representative  of  the  queen;  but  the 
characters  could  not  be  kept  apart,  and  in  fact  the  prince's  visit 
was  a  political  event  of  great  importance.  Leaving  England  on 
October  xi,  he  was  received  at  Bombay  by  the  viceroy.  Lord 
Northbrook.  Here  .he  met  a  very  large  number  of  Indian 
feudatory  princes,  whose  acquaintance  he  subsequently  improved 
by  visiting  at  their  courts  during  the  seventeen  weeks  which  he 
spent  in  the  coimtry.  During  these  four  months  the  prince 
travelled  nearly  8000  m.  by  land  and  2500  m.  by  sea,  became 
acquainted  with  more  rajahs  than  had  all  the  viceroys  who  had 
reigned  over  India,  and  saw  more  of  the  country  than  any  living 
Englishman.  The  visit  led  up  to  the  queen's  assumption  of  the 
title  of  empress  of  India  in  the  following  year. 

The  prince's  life  after  this  date  was  full  of  conspicuous  public 
appearances.  In  1885  he  visited  Ireland  at  a  time  of  much 
political  excitement,  and  was  received  enthusiastically  in  many 
quarters  and  without  symptoms  of  Ul-will  in  any.  In  1886  he 
filled  the  presidency  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition, 
opened  the  Mersey  Tunnel,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Tower 
Bridge.  In  1 887  a  large  share  of  the  arrangements  for  the  queen's 
Jubilee  devolved  upon  him.  On  the  27th  of  July  1889  his  eldest 
daughter.  Princess  Louise,  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Fife.  In 
the  autumn  he  paid  a  semi-incognito  visit  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  always  highly  popular,  viewed  the  Exhibition,  and  ascended 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  In  1890  he  opened  the  Forth  Bridge.  On  the 
14th  of  January  1892,  however,  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  him  and 
his  house  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
duke  of  Clarence,  after  a  brief  illness.  The  young  prince,  who 
with  his  brother  George  had  made  the  tour  of  the  world  (1879- 
1882)  in  H.M.S.  "Bacchante,"  and  after  a  short  career  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  was  just  settling  down  to  play  his  part  in  public 
life,  had  recently  become  engaged  to  Princess  Victoria  Mary 
of  Teck  (b.  May  26,  1867),  and' the  popularity  df  the  heir  to  the 
crown  had  been  increased  by  the  expression  of  his  satisfaction 
at  his  son's  bride  being  an  English  princess.  On  the  6th  of  July 
1893  the  broken  thread  was  reunited  by  her  marriage  to  Prince 
George,  duke  of  York. 

The  year  1894  was  a  busy  one  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
became  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  opened  the  Tower  Bridge,  attended  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod 
and  was  duly  initiated,  and  paid  two  visits  to  Russia — one  for  the 
marriage  of  the  grand-duchess  Xenia,  the  other  for  the  funeral  of 
the  tsar,  his  brother-in-law.  In  1896  he  became  first  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Wales,  and  his<first  act  after  his  installation  at 
Aberystwyth  was  to  confer  an  honorary  degree  upon  the  princess. 
He  had  already  been  for  some  years  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  2  2nd  of  July  1896  his  daughter.  Princess  Maud, 
was  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  who  in  1905  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  crown  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Norway. 
The  arrangements  for  the  queen's 'Jubilee  of  1897  depended  upon 
the  prince  even  more  than  those  of  the  corresponding  celebration 
in  18S7:  he  rode  on  the  queen's  right  at  the  great  procession  to 
Si  Paul's,  and  as  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  presided  at  the  naval 


review  at  Spithead.  In  July  1898  the  prince  had  the  misfortone 
to  fracture  his  knee-cap  wbdle  on  a  visit  to  Baron  Ferdinand  dc 
Rothschild,  but  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
accident.  In  December  1899,  while  passing  through  Bru^cls 
on  his  way  to  St  Petersburg,  he  was  fired  at  by  a  miserable 
lad  named  Sipido,  crazed  by  reading  anarchist  literature. 
Fortunately  no  injury  was  done. 

.  It  was  the  espedal  distinction  of  Albert  Edward,  while  prince 
of  Wales,  to  have  been  a  substantial  support  of  the  throne 
before  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  it.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any 
of  his  predecessors  except  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  He  «-as 
exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  and  in  his 
scrupulous  detachment  from  party  politics.  He  was  a  keen 
patron  of  the  theatre,  and  his  thoroughly  British  taste  for  ^x>rt 
was  as  pronounced  asjiis  inclination  for  most  of  the  contemporary 
amusements  of  society.  The  "  Tranby  Croft  Case  "(1890),  in 
which  Sir  William  Gordon  Gumming  brought  an  unsuccessful 
libel  action  for  having  been  accused  of  cheating  at  a  game  of 
baccarat,  caused  some  comment  in  connexion  with  the  prince's 
appearance  in  the  witness-box  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 
But  it  did  him  no  disservice  with  the  people  to  have  twice  won  the 
t)erby  with  his  horses  Persimmon  (1896)  and  Diamond  Jubilee 
(1900)— his  third  victory,  in  1909,  with  iMinoru,  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  race  had  been  won  by  a  reigning  sovereign ; 
and  his.  interest  in  yacht -radng  was  conspicuously  shown  at 
all  the  important  fixtures,  his  yacht  "  Britannia  "  being  one  of 
the  best  of  her  day.  His  activity  in  the  life  of  the  nation  may 
be  illustrated  by  his  establishment  (1897)  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  (afterwards  Ring  Edward's)  Hospital  Fund,  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Masonry  (he  was  first  elected  grand 
master  of  the  Freemasons  of  England  in  1874),  and  his  position  as 
a  bencher  of  the  ^^liddle  Temple,  where  he  &lso  became  (1887) 
treasurer. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  22nd  of  January  1901, 
the  question  what  title  the  new  king  would  assume  was  speedily 
set  at  rest  by  the  popular  announcement  that  he  would  be  called 
Edward  the  Seventh.  The  new  reign  began  au^idously  by  the 
holding  of  a  privy  council  at  St  James's  Palace,  at  which  the 
king  announced  his  intention  to  follow  in  his  predecessor's 
footsteps  and  to  govern  asa  constitutional  sovereign,  and  received 
the  oaths  of  allegiance.  On  the  X4th  of  February  the  king  and 
queen  opened  parliament  in  state.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
announced  that  the  visit  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  to 
Australia,  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  new  Commonwealth,  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Queen  Victoria,  would  be  proceeded 
with;  ahd  on  the  i6th  of  March  they  set  out  on  board  the 
"  Ophir  "  with  a  brilliant  suite.  The  tour  lasted  till  November  i, 
the  duke  and  duchess  having  visited  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Cape  and  Canada;  and  on  their  return  the  king,  on 
November  9,  created  the  duke  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of 
Chester.  •  Meanwhile  parliament  had  settled  the  new  dvil  list  at* 
£470,000  a  year,.and  the  royal  title  had  been  enlarged  to  include 
the  colonial  empire  by  an  act  enabling  the  king  to  style  him- 
self "  Edward  VII.,  by  the  grace  of  God.  of  tit  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Emperor  of  India."  At  the  end  of  May  1902  the  long-drawn-out 
war  in  South  Africa  came  at  last  to  an  end,  and  the  corona- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  26th  of  June.  But  on  the  24th,  amid 
general  consternation,  the  king  was  announced  to  be  suffering 
from  perityphlitis,  necessitating  the  immediate  performance 
of  an  operation;  and  the  coronation,  for  which  unprecedented 
preparations  had  been  made,  had  to  be  postponed.  The  opeca- 
tion— performed  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves—was,  however,  so 
marvellously  successful,  and  the  king's  progress  towards 
recovery  so  rapid  and  iminterrupted,  that  within  a  fortnight 
he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was 
dedded  to  hold  the  coronation  service  on  August  9.  Though 
shorn  of  much  of  the  magnificence  which  would  have  been  added 
to  it  in  June  by  the  presence  of  foreign  royalties  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  procession  through  London,  the  solemnity  duly 
took  place  on  that  date  in  Westminster  Abbey  amid  great 
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rejoicings.  The  king  spent  several  weeks  (partly  in  a  yachting 
trip  round  the  coast  and  up  to  Stornoway)  in  recruiting  his 
health,  and  on  the  asth  of  October  he  went  in  procession  through 
the  main  streets  of  south  London,  when  he  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received.  Next  day  the  king  and  queen  attended  St 
Paul's  cathedral  in  state  to  return  thanks  for  his  restoration  to 
health.  On  New  Year's  diy  1903  the  coronation  was  proclaimed 
in  India  at  a  magnificent  durbar  at  Delhi. 

At  home  the  king  opened  parliament  in  person  in  February 
1903,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Portugal  at  Lisbon,  leaving  Lisbon 
for  Gibraltar  on  the  7th  of  April.  On  the  xxth  he  held  a  review 
of  the  garrison  troops  and  next  day  left  for  Malta,  and  the 
tour  was  continued  to  Naples  (33rd  of  April).  On  the  27th  of 
April  be  was  received  at  Rome  by  the  king  of  Italy— the  first 
time  an  English  king  as  such  had  been  there;  and  two  days 
later  he  paid  a  visit  to  Leo  XIIL  at  the  Vatican.  On  May  day 
he  was  received  in  Paris  by  President  Loubet.  Later  in  the 
year  return  visits  were  paid  to  England  by  President  Loubet 
Guly)  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy  (November).  On  the 
X  ith  of  May  His  Majesty  paid  his  first  formal  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  held  courts  at  Holyiood.  In  July  the  king  and  queen  went 
to  Ireland,  and  though  the  Dublin  corporation  refiised  to  vote  a 
loyal  address  the  reception  was  generally  cordiaL  In  September 
the  king  took  his  annual  "  cure  "  at  Marienbad,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Austrian  emperor. 
In  1904  again  the  king  and  queen  went  to  Ireland;  in  June  the 
king  was  cordially  received  by  the  German  emperor  at  the 
yacht-races  at  Kiel,  and  he  included  a  visit  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  welcome  was  hearty.  In  November  the  king  and  queen 
of  Portugal  were  entertained  at  Windsor  and  at  the  GuildhalL 

The  success  of  King  Edward  as  a  promoter  of  international 
friendliness,  and  the  advantage  of  so  efficient  a  type  of  kingship, 
attracted  imiversal  attention,  and  treaties  of  arbitration  were 
concluded  by  Great  Britain  with  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Portugal  in  1903  and  1904.  In  his  first  two  years  the  king 
had  already  earned  the  title  of  Edward  the  Peacemak^,  and 
established  his  position  as  a  source  of  new  strength  to  the 
state.  This  reputation  was  confirmed  in  the  years  which 
followed,  during  which  the  royal  hand  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
progress  of  foreign  affairs  in  a  manner  somewhat  new  to  old- 
fashioned  politicians.  The  eniaUe  with  France  was  promoted 
by  his  influence,  notably  by  his  reception  of  President  FaUi^res 
in  England  in  1908.  It  was  notioed  that  the  permanent  under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs.  Sir  Charles  Haurdinge,  generally 
accompanied  the  king,  is  one  of  his  suite,  on  his  visits  abroad :  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  (1907) — which 
was  attributed  with  some  reason  to  royal  policy — was  hotly 
criticised  in  Radical  quarters.  It  was  pointed  out  that  neither 
the  foreign  secretary  (Sir  E.  Grey)  nor  any  other  secretary  of 
state  accompanied  the  king  on  his  foreign  visits.  These  objec- 
tions were,  however,  scouted  by  the  government,  and  undeni^^ly 
public  opinion  approved  of  the  sovereign's  personal  activity  in 
a  sphere  peculiarly  his  own.  The  strengthening  of  British  in- 
fluence in  Europe,  which  was  the  marked  result  of  the  An^o- 
French  and  Anglor Russian  nt/«n^,  and  of  the  closer  ties  between 
England  and  countries  like  Portugal  and  Spain  (whose  young 
king  Alfonso  married  Princess  EnA  of  Battenberg,  King 
Edward's  niece),  had,  indeed,  temporarily  the  effect  of  rousing 
(krman  suspicion,  the  view  taken  being  that  the  object  of  British 
foreign  policy  was  to  isolate  Germany;  and  during  1907  and  1908 
the  political  situation  was  coloured  by  the  discussions  in  the  press 
with  regard  to  Anglo-(jerman  rivalry.  But  in  February  1909  the 
king  and  queen  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  Kaiser  in  Berlin,  where 
the  greatest  cordiality  was  displayed  on  all  sides;  the  event  was 
prepared  for,  in  both  countries,  as  a  means  of  dispelling  the 
clouds  which  had  gathered  over  the  relations  between  En^and 
and  (jcrmany,  and  the  success  of  the  visit  proved  once  more  how 
powerful  King  Edward's  personality  could  be  as  an  agency  for 
peace  and  international  amity. 

During  the  year  1909,  however,  the  political  situation  at  home 
was  developing  into  an  acute  constitutional  crisis,  which  seemed 


likely  to  involve  the  Crown  in  serious  difliculties.  Mr  Lloyd- 
George's  budget  convulsed  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country,  and  was  eventually  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  the  Liberal  government  now  put  in  the  forefront  of  its 
programme  the  abolition  of  the  Peers'  "  veto."  As  was  hinted, 
not  obscurely,  later  by  the  doctors,  King  Edward,  although 
certainly  not  prejudiced  against  a  Liberal  ministry,  was  seriously 
disturbed  in  mind  and  health  by  the  progress  of  events,  which 
culminated  in  the  return  of  Mr  Asquith  to  office  after  the  elections 
of  January  19x0,  and  in  his  statement  that,  if  necessary,  guaran- 
tees would  be  sought  from  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  will  of  the  representative  chamber.  A  remarkable  sign  of 
the  king's  disconiort  was  his  insertion,  in  the  offidal  "  King's 
Speech"  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  of  the  words  "in  the 
opinion  of  my  advisers,"  in  coimexion  with  the  passage  dealing 
with  the  House  of  Lordis.  The  king  had  been  far  from  robust  for 
some  little  time,  and  while  he  was  taking  change  and  rest  at 
Biarritz  in  the  early  spring  of  19x0  he  had  a  bronchial  attack 
which  caused  some  anxiety^  although  the  public  heard  nothing 
of  it.  When  he  returned  to  England  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  acutely  affected  by  the  prospect  of  being  forcibly  dragged 
into  the  political  conffict.  In  the  country  at  large  there  was 
indeed  considerable  confidence  that  the  king's  tact  and  experi- 
ence would  help  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos;  but  this  was  not 
to  be.  Within  two  days  the  public  heard  with  constemlitibn 
that  he  was  ill,  and  then  was  dead.  On  May  5  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  bronchitis;  and  he  died  at  xx.45  ^-^  on  the  6th,  of 
heart  failure.  On  May  X7,  x8  and  19  there  was  an  impressive 
lying-in-state  in  Westminster  Hall,  attended  by  unprecedented 
crowds;  and  on  May  ao  the  burial  took  place  at  Windsor,  after 
a  great  funeral  procession  through  London,  the  coffin  being 
followed  by  the  new  king,  (jeoxge,  V.,  and  by  eig^t  foreign 
sovereigns— the  German  emperor,  the  kings  of  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Norway,  Belgium  and  Bulgaria— besides 
the  archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria  (heir  to  the  throne  of 
.Austria-Hungary),  the  prince  consort  ot  Holland  and  many 
other  royalties,  and  a  number  of  special  ambassadors,  including 
Mr  Roosevelt  as  representative  of  the  United  States.  Mourning 
was  as  sincere  as  it  was  universal;  for  not  only  England  and  the 
British  Empire,  but  the  world,  had  lost  a  king  who  was  both  a 
very  human  man  and  a  tried  and  trusted  statesmaiL 

Qattn  Victoria's  long  rdgn  had  solidly  established  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy;  it  remained  for  her  son  to.  rehabilitate 
the  idea  of  English  kingship  by  showing  how  the  sovereign  could 
be  no  less  constitutional  but  personally  more  monarchical. 
While  prince  of  Wales  he  had  had  little  real  training  in  state- 
craft, but. when  he  became  king  his  genuine  capacity  for  affairs 
was  shbwn.  Ably  advised  by  such  men  as  Lord  Knollys  and 
Lord  Esher,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  removing  the 
Throne  from  its  former  isolation,  and  bringing  it  into  touch  with 
all  sections  of  the  community  for  the  promotion  of  social  happi- 
ness and  welfare.  His  own  love  of  pageantry  and  his  interest  in 
the  stately  ordering  of  court  functions  responded,  moreover,  to 
a  marked  incUnation  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  "  society  " 
for  such  things.  It  was  significant  that  even  Radicals  and 
Socialists  began  to  advocate  extensions  of  the  prerogative-,  and 
to  insist  on  the  active  part  which  the  Crown  should  play  in  public 
life.  The  king  won  the  genuine  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
people;  and  in  Qaeen  Alexandra  he  had  an  ideal  consort,  to 
whom  all  hearts  Irent  out.  (H.  Cii.) 

EDWARD,  prince  of  Wales,  known  as  "  The  Black  Prince  " 
(X330-X376),  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  HI.  and  Philippa  of 
Hainaut,  was  bom  at  Woodstock  on  the  xsth  of  June  X330. 
Contemporaries  called  him  Edward  of  Woodstock,  and  his 
surname  of  the  Black  Prince  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than 
the  x6th  century.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  his 
wearing  black  armour.  In  1333  be  was  made  earl  of  Chester, 
and  in  1337  duke  of  Cornwall,  being  the  first  duke  ever  created 
in  England.  Nominal  warden  of  England  during  his  father's 
absences  abroad  in  1338  and  X343,  he  was  created  prince  of 
Wales  in  1343,  and  in  1345  he  first  accompanied  his  father  on  a 
foreign  expedition. 
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His  real  career  begins,  however,  with  Edward  III.'s  Norman 
campaign  of  1346.'  On  landing  at  La  Hogue  he  was  knighted  by 
his  father,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  whole  of  the 
campaign.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  English  forces 
at  Cr£cy,  and,  though  hard  pressed  for  a  time  by  the  French,  took 
his  full  share  in  gaining  the  victory.  Next  year  he  was  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  and  returned  to  England  in  October  1347  with 
his  father.  He  was  one  of  the  original  knights  of  the  Garter,  and 
participated  in  his  father's  chivalrous  adventures  at  Calais  in 
X549  and  in  the  battle  off  Winchelsea  in  1350.  In  September 
1355  he  was  sent  to  Gascony  at  the  head  of  an  English  army, 
having  been  appointed  his  father's  lieutenant  there  in  July.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Gascons,  and  at  once  led  a  foray 
through  Armagnac  and  Languedoc  By  November  he  had  'got 
as  far  as  Narbonne,  whence  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
kept  his  Christmas  court.  In  August  1356  he -started  from 
Bergerac  on  another  marauding  expedition,  this  time  in  a 
northeriy  direction.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Loire,  but  was 
there  compelled  to  retire  before  the  superior  forces  of  King  John 
of  France.  On  the  xpth  of  September  the  two  armies  met  in  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  fought  about  6  m.  south-east  of  the  dty.  It 
was  the  hardest-fought  and  most  important  battle  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  and  Edward's  victory  was  due  both  to  the  excellence 
of  his  tactical  disposition  of  ha  forces  and  to  the  superior 
fighting  capacity  of  his  army.  The  flank  march  of  the  Captal  de 
Buch,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  was  of  Edward's  own 
devising,  and  the  captivity  of  King  John  attested  the  complete- 
ness of  his  triumph.  He  treated  his  prisoner  with  almost 
ostentatious  magnanimity,  and  took  him  to  Bordeaux,  whence 
they  sailed  to  England  in  Bilay  1357.  On  the  24th  of  that  month 
he  led  his  prisoner  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  London. 
In  1359  he  took  part  in  his  father's  invasion  of  northern  France, 
and  had  a  large  share  in  the  negotiations  at  Br6tigny  and  Calais. 

In  October  1361  Edward  married  his  cousin  Joan,  countess  of 
Kent  (1328-1385),  the. daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent,  the  younger  son  of  Edward  I.  by  his 
second  wife  Margaret  of  France.  The  lady,  who  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  for  beauty,  was  in  her  thirty-third  year,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Holand,  by  whom  she  had  had  three 
children.  Froissart  says  that  the  marriage  was  a  love  match,  and 
that  the  king  had  no  knowledge  of  it  However,  Edward  HI. 
approved  of  his  son's  choice,  and  in  July  1362  handed  over  to 
him  all  his  dominions  in  southern  France,  with  the  title  of  prince 
of  Aquitaine.  In  Februvy  1363  Edwaird  and  Joan  tdok  ship 
for  Gascony,  which  became  his  ordinary  place  oi  residence  for  the 
next  eight  years.  He  maintained  a  brilliant  court  at  Bordeaux 
and  Angotdteie,  and  did  his  best  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Gascons.  He  was  not,  however,  successful  in  winning  over  the 
greater  nobles,  who,  with  John,  count  of  Armagnac,  at  their  head, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  separation  from  France,  and  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  Edward's  attempts  to  reform  the  administra- 
tion as  being  likely  to  result  in  the  curtailment  of  their  feudal 
rights.  Edward  was  better  able  to  conciliate  the  towns,  whose 
franchises  he  favoured  and  whose  trade  he  fostered,  hoping  that 
they  would  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  aristocracy.  He  kept  the 
chief  posts  of  the  administration  mainly  in  English  hands,  and 
never  really  identified  himself  with  the  local  life  and  traditions  of 


his  principality.   He  succeeded  in  clearing  Aquitaine  of  the  free 
companies,  and  kq>t  good  peace  for  neariy  six  years. 

In  X367  Fteter  the  Cruel,  the  deposed  king  oi  Castile,  visited 
Edward  at  Bordeaux,  and  persuaded  him  to  restore  him  to  his 
throne  by  force.  In  February  1367  Edward  led  sn  amy  into 
Spain  over  the  pass  of  Ronces^^es.  After  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  march  Edward  reached  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
April  defeated  Bertrand  du  Quesdin  at  N&jeim,  the  last  of  his 
great  victories.  He  then  proceeded  to  Burgos,  and  restored 
Peter  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  He  remained  in  Castile  for  four 
months,  living  principally  at  Valladdid.  His  army  wasted  away 
during  the  hot  Spanish  summer,  and  Edward  himself  contracted 
the  beginnings  of  a  mortal  disease.  In  August  1367  Edward  led 
the  remnant  of  hia  troops  back  through  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 
and  returned  to  Bordeaux  early  in  September.  He  had  exhausted 
all  his  resources  on  the  Spanish  aq>edition,  and  was  forced  to 
seek  from  the  estates  of  Aquitaine  extraordinary  sources  of  siq>ply . 
A  hearth  tax  for  five  years  was  willingly  granted  to  him,  and 
generally  paid.  The  greater  barons,  however,  found  in  this  im- 
post a  pretext  for  revolt  The  count  of  Armagnac,  who  had 
already  made  a  secret  understanding  with  Charka  V.,  appealed 
against  the  hearth  tax  to  the  parioment  of  Paris.  Cited  before 
this  body  in  January  1369,  Edward  declared  that  he  would 
answer  at  Paris  with  sixty  thousand  men  behind  him.  War 
brdce  out  again,  and  Edward  HI.  resumed  the  title  of  king  of 
France.  Thereupon  Charles  V.  declared  that  aU  the  English 
possessions  in  France  were  forfeited,  and  before  the  end  of  1369 
ail  Aquitaine  was  in  full  revolt  With  weak  health  and  impaired 
resourcea»  the  Blade  Prince  showed  little  activity  in  dealing  with 
his  insurgent  subjects,  or  in  warding  off  Frendi  invasion. 
Though  too  ill  to  rideon  horseback,  he  insisted  iqxm  commanding 
his  troops,  and  on  the  19th  of.  September  1370  won  his  last 
barren  success,  by  capturing  the  revdted  dty  of  Limoges  and 
putting  the  population  to  the  sword.  Eariy  in  1371  he  returned 
to  Eni^and,  leaving  the  impossible  task  of  holding  Gascony  to  his 
brother  John  of  Gaunt.  In  August  1372  he  joined  his  father  in 
an  abortive  expedition  to  France,  but  contrary  winds  prevented 
their  landing,  and  he  now  abandoned  military  life  for  good.  In 
October  he  resigned  his  prindpality  on  the  ground  that  be  could 
not  afford  to  retain  any  longer  so  expensive  a  charge.  His  health 
now  rapidly  declined,  but  he  still  followed  politics  with  interest, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  support  the  constitutional  opposition  ol 
the  great  ecdesiastics  to  the  administration  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
the  anti-derical  courtiers.  His  last  public  act  was  to  inspire  the 
atuck  on  Lancaster's  influence  made  by  the  Good  Flailiament 
in  the  spring  of  1376.  The  famous  parliament  was  still  in 
session  when  he  died  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  of  July.  He  was 
buried  in  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  cathedral  on  the  apth  of 
September,  where  his  magnificent  tomb,  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  in  his  will,  may  still  be  seen.  By  Joan, 
"  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,"  who  died  on  the  7th  of  August  138$, 
the  Black  Prince  left  an  only  son,  afterwards  King  Richard  U. 

For  authorities  see  Edward  III.    To  these  may  be  added  W. 
Hunt's  article  in  the  DicL  Nat.  Biog.;  A.  Coliins's  Lih  0/  Edtwd, 
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